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Solemn^;  Salve  Mundi  Salutare;  Salve  Regina; 
Salvete  Chnsti  Vulncra;  Sanctorum  Mentis. 


KEI2^  AJAMEStuH'  B™awayo,  Rhodesia, 
South  Africa-  Rhodesia-  Silveira,  Goncalo  dal 


HERBERT,  JOHN  ALEXANDER,  Assistant  in 

THE    DEPARTMENT   OP    MANUSCRIPTS,  BRITISH 

Museum,  London:  Rufford  Abbey. 

HIC^'  rANIEL'  ^C  '  B.A-  (London),  New- 
port,  England:  Rosmini  and  Rosminianism 
(The  Rosminian  System). 

HILGER.^  JOSEPH,  8.J.,  Rome:  Sabbatine  Privi- 
lege; Scapular;  Simon  Stock,  Saint. 

H0W-  S^k™'    EDiT°R'  "Volk82„- 

TPNG      AND     AKADtNUKTHE  MoNATSHLATTStt " 

SEE*?  Auia-uilTasaTuni: 

versity  of ;  Septimius  Scverus. 

H°  stEJ^^II?HAEL  ^NCIS,  Archbishop  or 
S^Joh^s,  Newfoundland:  Saint  John's,  Areh- 

HUDLESTOX,  GILBERT  ROGER,  O  S  B  Down- 

WvcheAB^VB^IN^:  R&STde 
.y.ycne,,  Richard  Fetherston  B1<*«m1- 

b^o^^am^S^ 
Saint.  H  ' 


KENNEDY,  DANIEL  J.,  O.P.,  S.T.Mn  Professor 
or  Sacramental  Theology,  Catholic  Uni- 
versity or  America,  Washington  :  Sacraments. 

KE^A^i'.,IC'HAJEL'^  J  -  A««oc,ate  Editor  of 
America",  New  York:  Russell,  Charles. 

KE3S*'  ™  H  jJ0  «  Cv  Bayswater,  London:  Sab- 
oatanans;  .Sabbatarianism. 

KIRSCH  MGR.  JOHANN  P,  8.T.D.,  PRorEssoR 
or  Patrology  and  Christian  Ajcwomnv 
R^'^aVk  OF  F"180"™:  Romanus,  Sainlsj 
Ro^te  Alberico  de;  Rufina,  Saints;  Rufinus 
Saint;  Rufus,  Saints;  Ruinart  Thierry^  Savona- 
rola, Girolarno;  Seven  Deacons;  Silverius,  Saint 
Pope;  Simonians;  Simon  Magus. 

KLEma^HR-DTa.BED,A'  0FM  '  Bonn,  Ger- 
GaKiScSpture6308  *n*°mi 


York: 
land. 


San 


HULAIiIfS"E^T  R "  ? J-  Editob  °*  "The  Ex- 
diooeS ^of     MBAY' lND,A:  Sikhi8m;  Siml*.  Arch- 

^  FortR~XAIR'  SIR  P  ° -  BART..O.S.B..M.A., 
tort   Augustus    Abbey    SroTLANn-  V«uV 

^Z7d^U??\  AriwDof;  £S 

HUOlS^^SONY68-J-'  COL- 

l^^:^^-  Heinrich; 

ISIDORE,  BROTHER,  Provincial  or  the  Xa 
un  Brothers.  Mot  nt  Saint  Joseph  Col 
Baltimore,  Maryland:  Ryken,  Theodore  J 


l*tK>n;  Sanctity,  Mark  of  the  Church 
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KRIEHN,  GEORGE,  B.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  Y 
fcepolcro,  Picro  da;  Sculpture:  In  Engli 

LAUCHERT,  FRIEDRICH,  Ph.D.,  Aachen:  RoL 
of;«?u^ftnntSambuga' Jo8t,Dh  Anton ;  Schazler, 

2!?»JSS^^^  Th- 

^rnlS*   HENRI'  °-8  B-   ^-o--  Sacra- 

LED^'nIIPP0LYT.E'  °  M  1  >  Vicar-General  of 
the  Diocese  or  St.  Albert,  Alberta  Canada- 
Saint  Albert,  Diocese  of.      alberta,  panada. 

LEHMKUHL,  AUGUSTINUS,  S.J.,  St.  Ignatius 
TbSS?    VALKENBlR°.    H»^and:  fifaffiS 

LEJfI;vPAITp»  Kbllow  °,F  ™e  I^'versity  or 

d^Hns  'S:;ll'^r.  Julius  Ca-sar;  S«v 

A^lJii'm^         '■miCtU<'  Ende,^«i«8;  Sidonius 

LENNOX.  PATRICK  JOSEPH,  B.A.,  Proffssor 
^^^^^^^ 
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LETELLIER,  A.,  S.S.S.,  Superior,  Fathers  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  New  York:  Servant*  of 
the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament,  Congregation  of 
the 

LINDSAY,  LIONEL  ST.  GEORGE,  B.Sc.,  Ph.D., 
Editor-in-Chief,  "La  Nouvelle  France", 
Quebec:  Rimouski,  Diocese  of;  Sagard,  Theodat- 
Gabriol;  Saint-Pierre  and  Miquelon,  Prefectu 
Apostolic  <A;  Saint- Valuer,  Jean-Baptiste  de. 

LINNENKAMP,  MGR.  CHRISTOPHER,  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Joseph  Mis- 
souri: Saint  Joseph,  Diocese  of. 

LINS,  JOSEPH,  Freibcrg  im  Breisgau,  Germant: 
Rhu-tia.  Prefecture  Apostolic  of;  Roermond,  Dio- 
«so  of;  Rottcnburg,  Diocese  of;  Rumania;  Saint 
Gall,  Diocese  of;  Saint  Petersburg;  Savoy; 
Schleswig-Holstein;  Servia;  Siberia. 

LOFFLER,  KLEMENS,  Ph.D.,  Librarian  Uni- 
versity of  MOnster:  Rimbert,  Saint;  Sabina, 
Saint;  Samogitia,  Diocese  of;  So  haft  lan;  Schan- 
nat,  Johann  Friedrich;  Schedel,  Hartmann; 
Schonborn  Family;  Schorlemcr-Alst,  Burghard, 
Freiherr  von;  Sebastian,  Saint:  Sergius  and  Bac- 
chus; SiRebert  of  Gembkmx;  Silesia;  Silvia,  Saint  ; 
Simon,  Saint  and  Apostle. 

MAAS,  A.  J.,  S.J.,  Rector,  Woodstock  College, 
Maryland:  Salvation;  Scripture. 

MacAULEY,  PATRICK  J.,   Belfast,  Ireland: 

La,  Diocese  of. 


MacERLEAN,  ANDREW  A.,  New  York:  Rio- 
bamba,  Diocese  of;  Rio  Negro,  Prefecture  Apos- 
tolic of;  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  Missionary  Sis- 
ters of  the;  Saint  Thomas,  Diocese  of;  Saint 
Thomas  of  Guiana,  Diocese  of;  San  Le6n  del 
Amazonas,  Prefecture  Apostolic  of:  San  Salva- 
dor, Diocese  of;  Santa  Fe.  Diocese  of;  Santa 
Maria,  Diocese  of ;  Santa  Maria  de  Monserrato, 
Abbey  Nullius  of;  Santa  Marta,  Diocese  of"  Sao 
Luu  de  Caceres,  Diocese  of;  Sao  Luis  do  Mar- 
anhao,  Diocese  of;  Sao  Salvador  de  Bahia  de 
Todos  os  Santos,  Archdiocese  of. 


McGEE,   JOSEPH   CHARLES,   Ph.D.,  Albi 
Mines,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada:  Sher- 
brooke,  Diocese  of. 

McHUGH,  JOHN  AMBROSE,  O.P.,  S.T.L.,  Lector 
of  Philosophy,  Dominican  House  of  Studies, 
Washington:  Ricoldo  da  Monte  di  Crocc;  Rossi, 
Bcrbardo  de. 

McNEILL,  CHARLES,  Dubun:  Roscommon. 

MACPHERSON,  EWAN,  New  York:  Santiago  del 
Estero,  Diocese  of. 

MAERK,  R.,  S.T.D.,  Professor  of  Christian 
Arch.eology,  University  of  Louvain:  Schel- 
strate,  Emmanuel;  Sclvaggio,  Giulio  Lorenzo; 
Seroux  d'Agincourt,  Jean-Baptiste. 

MAGNIER,  JOHN,  CSS.R.,  St.  Mary's,  Clapham, 
London:  Sarnclli,  Januarius  Maria. 

MAGRI,  F.  JOSEPH,  M.A.,  S.T.D.,  Richmond, 
Virginia:  Richmond,  Diocese  of. 

MAHER,  MICHAEL,  S.J.,  Litt.D.,  M.A.  (Lond.), 
Director  of  Studies  and  Professor  of  Peda- 
gogics, Stonyiiurst  College,  Blackburn, 
England:  Schools:  In  England:  In  Scotland. 


MANN,  HORACE  K.,  Headmaster,  St.  Cuth- 
bert's  Grammar  School,  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  England:  Romanus,  Po|H>;  Sabinianus, 
Pope;  Sergius  I,  Saint,  Pope;  Sergius  II,  111,  IV, 
Popes;  Severinus,  Pope. 

MARIQUE,  PIERRE  JOSEPH,  Instructor  in 
French,  College  of  the  City  of  New  York: 
Segur,  Sophie  Rostopchine,  Comtessc  dc. 


ARSH,  ERNEST,  S.C.,  New  York:  Salesian  So- 
ciety, The. 

MAYER.  JOHANN  GEORGE  CANON,  D.C.L., 
Regent  and  Professor  of  the  Seminary, 
Chur,  Switzerland:  Saint  Lucius,  Monastery 
of. 

MEEHAN,  ANDREW  B.,  S.T.D.,  J.U.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Canon  Law  and  Liturgy,  St.  Ber- 
nard's  Seminary,  Rochester,  New  York: 
Revocation;  Romanos  Pontifices;  Sacristv; 
Schmalzgrueber,  Francis  Xavier;  Sentence; 
Servus  servorum  Dei. 


MEEHAN,  THOMAS  F., ! 

Directors,  Brooklyn  Public  Library,  Brook- 
lyn, New  York:  Rosccrans,  William  Stark; 
Sadlicr,  Mary  Anne  Madden;  Sands,  Benjamin 
and  James;  San  Francisco,  Archdiocese  of; 
Scammon,  Ellakim  Parker;  Sommes,  Raphael; 
Sheridan,  Philip  Henry. 


MELANCON,  ARTHU 
Mary's  College, 
Marie,  Diocese  of. 


S.J., 


St, 

Sault  Sainte 


AUGUST,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Apolo- 
getics, St.  Ignatius  College,  Valkenburo, 
Holland:  Romans,  Epistle  to  the. 

MERSHMAN,  FRANCIS,  O.S.B.,  S.T.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Moral  Theology,  Canon  Law,  and 
Liturgy,  St.  John's  College,  Collegeville, 
Minnesota:  Rita  of  Cascia,  Saint;  Rogation 
Days;  Rosalia,  Saint;  Salt;  Schlor,  Aloysius; 
Septuagesima;  Sexagesima. 

METZ,  WILLIAM  J.,  LL.B.,  Uniontown,  Wash- 
ington: Seattle,  Diocese  of. 

MINGES,  PARTHENIUS,  O.F.M.,  S.T.L.,  Ph.D., 
Prefect,  College  of  St.  Bonaventuhe, 
"Juaracchi,  Florence,  Italy:  Scotism  and 


MOELLER,  CH.,  Professor  of  General  History, 
University  of  Louvain:  Saint  George,  Orders 
of;  Saint  James  of  Compostela,  Order  of;  Saint 
Sylvester,  Order  of. 

MONTANAR,  VALENTINE  HILARY,  Mission- 
ary Apostolic,  New  York:  Shan-si,  Vicariates 
Apostolic  of  Northern  and  Southern;  Shan-tung, 
Vicariates  Apostolic  of  Northern,  Eastern,  and 
Southern;  Shen-si,  Vicariates  Apostolic  of  North- 
ern and  Southern. 

MONTES  DE  OCA  Y  OBREGON,  JOSE  MARfA 
IGNACIO,  S.T.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  San  Luis 
PotosI,  Administrator  Apostolic  of  Tam- 
aulipas,  Domestic  Prelate  to  His  Holinebb 
and  Assistant  at  the  Pontifical  Throne, 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, Knioht  of  Isabella  the  Catholic.  K.C. 
ofCharles  the  Thikd,  Member ofthe  Madrid 
Academy  of  Languages  and  History,  San 
Luis  PoTosf,  Mexico:  San  Luis  Potosl,  Diocese  of. 
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OTT  MICHAEL  O.S.B.,  Ph.D.,  Professor  or  the 
History  of  Philosophy,  St.  John  s  College, 
Colleoeville,  Minnesota:  Rites:  Benedictine1 

Sn„:  i    c  f f  ,w,,o:  Sfhenkl,  Maurus 

bch^te>  Scholliner,  Hermann;  Sehotten- 

S22Sriia™^,D5minic;  Schwab,  Joseph; 
Seven  Robbers;  Sfondrati,  Celestino.  uw*,u' 

Kheinberger,  Joseph  Gabriel;  Rueekera,  Family 

PACE;  EDWARD  A.,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D..  Professor  of 
Philosophy,  Catholic Uniyersityof aSca 

SirFraGn^eoll°bina0n'  Wi,,iam  Call> 


MOONEY ,  JAMES,  United  States  Ethnologist 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Washing^ 
ton:  Kibas  Andrtfs  Perez  de;  Romero,  Juan; 
isahagfin,  Bernardino  de;  Sahaptin  Indians 
^int-C<>sme,  Jean  Francois  Buisson  de;  Saint 
Francis  Mission;  Saliva  Indians;  Salvatierra 
Juan  Maria;  Samueo  Indians;  Sanetch  Indians" 
Sarayaefi  Mission;  Sechelt  Indians;  Sena,  Bal- 
thazar; .Seneca  Indians;  Setebo  Indians;  Shus- 
wap  Indians;  Silet*  Indians. 

M°?.pi°~ALACALLI5v  fWJ^>   B.A.,  Editor, 
Pan-American  Union",  Washington:  Kibei- 
2«  JrS°H  D»«>c^  of;  Saint  Mark  University  of; 
ban  Jojtf de  Costa  Rica,  Diocese  of;  SanU  Catlia- 

JT^TT^D^tT'  Prelature  Nullius 
of,  Sfto  Carlos  do  Pinhal,  Diocese  of;  Sao  Paulo 

issssa  it:  Sobartiao  d°  ui°  d° ja^' 

MORICE,  A.  G.,  B.A.,  O.M.I.,  Lecturer  in  A»- 
MULLER,  HERMANN,  8.T.D.,  Professor  of 

SKK2  UN,VBB8nT  -  PA~' 

MU?£HY'  ANDREW*.  Senator  of  the  National 
University  of  Ireland,  Editor^'IrIs^f™, 

CAT!  ON  A  L      REVIEW"       iWrnn*        T  EOD' 

Schools:  In  Ireland?  1    Luieh,ck,  Ireland: 

pHILLIMORE,    JOHN    SWINVPPTnv     \i  . 
NOLAN,  RICHARD  S.,  B.A.  (Tr.nity  Coll™,  (°*on.),  iWs^r  of  S 

Dublin),  London:  Seal  of  cSSeS. C°UOT'  S^S^7of^mM* ^  Sf'sSl  An! 


PALMIERI    AURELIO,  O.S.A.,  S.T.D.,  Rome 
Russia;  Sandomir,  Diocese  of. 

PELOQUIN,  ZEPHYRIN,  M.S.C,  Watertown 
New  \ork:  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  M^onaX 
01  the. 

u£SS  Ru!?de  UsSi ;  2Sda- Juan  Mar- 

*  PfiTRIDES,    SOPHROXE     a  a  i>» 

Greek  Catholic  Sem^nary""^  iSES 
n^Srr:  RhaphaiuTna;  Rh^ena,  Rhi- 

&  !  R'Widdir;  Rusieade;  Ruspe;  Sabrata; 
^aiialassus   Salamis;  Sasima:  SataUv  Sauatm- 


OBRECHT,  EDMOND  II    OPR  » 

Grn,»^Am,  K.™™,:'  wSSf,  AS"  •»    FLAGMAN.  THOMAS,  O.F.M.,  Pb.d  STD  St 


°'roa,J0E:;2f-.  sertband'8 

OJETTI,  BENEDETTO  «?  I 

as  ^S;^  sss 


POHLE,  JOSEPH,  STD    PhD     in  o 

Le^ES^ER,  BtekJ^SSr  O^LEGE, 

roiwilAUCU8nN'  ^velations, 

QU%n,NG^F -U8 f  •  GfORfi^*w.v  University 
Washington:  Sarbiewski,  Mathiaa  Casimir. 

RAIA'p;VL!(C•^EJir•SE,,"•  XP-  P-thonotary 

sShv,'  PRorT^lRSTsACFR^ 
Hebrfw  St  r.       '  ,s,A.cm-n  Scripture  and 
Joseph  Franois,  Wisconsin:  " 

*  Deceased. 
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RANDOLPH,  BARTHOLOMEW,  CM.,  M.A., 
Teacher  of  Philosophy  and  Church  History, 
St.  John's  College,  Brooklyn.  New  York: 
Seton,  Elizabeth  Ann;  Scion,  William. 


SCHMID,  ULRICH,  Ph.D.,  Editor,  "  Walhalla", 
Munich:  Rupert,  Saint. 


SCH REINER,  CHRYSOSTOM,  O.8.B.,  Nassau, 
Bahama  Islands:  Shea,  Sir  AmbroNe. 

REAr?,i,o'  RoS1  s!±S '  °  F  M  '  CohLBG,°  S-         SCHROEDER,  H.  J..  O.P.,  St.  Dominic's  Pr.ory, 
tonio,  Rome,  hiloe.  Benicia,  California:  Richard,  Charles-Louis; 

REM Y,  ARTHUR  F.  J.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Adjunct  Pro-         Rocaberti.  Juan  Tomas  de. 

21.  SO^^SL.  SI"L<?rL0.a!',9^LUJJB,A  SCHULEIN,  FRANZ  X.,  Professor  in  the  Gym- 
nasium of  Frei&ing,  Bavaria,  Germany: 
Samaritan  Language  and  Literature;  Selcucids; 
Semites. 

SCULLY,  VINCENT  JOSEPH,  C.R.L.,  St.  Ives, 
Cornwall,  England:  Ruysbrocck,  John, 
Blessed;  Saint  Victor,  Achard  de. 


University,  New  York:  Rudolf  von  Ems;  Saxo 
Grammatical. 

REVILLE,  JOHN  CLEMENT,  S.J.,  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  and  Sacred  Eloquence,  St.  Stanis- 
laus College,  Macon,  Georgia:  Soberer, 
Georg;  Scgneri,  Paolo. 

REVILLE,  STEPHEN,  S.T.D.,  Bishop  of  Sand- 
hurst, Australia:  Sandhurst,  Diocese  of. 

RODRfGUEZ  Y  FERNXNDEZ,  TEODORO, 
O.S.A.,  S.T.M.,  L.Sc.,  Rector,  University  of 
the  EscoriaLj  Spain:  Santiago,  University  of; 
Saragonsa,  University  of;  Seville,  University  of; 
Sigucnza,  University  of. 

RYAN,  PATRICK,  S.J.,  London:  Rigby,  Nicholas; 
Ritter,  Henry. 

RYAN.  WILFRID,  S.J.,  Milltown  Park,  Dublin: 
Schools:  Id  Australia. 

RYBROOK,  G.,  Ord.  Prabm.,  Professor  of  Moral 
Theology  and  Sacred  Scripture,  St.  Nor- 
bert's  Priory,  West  de  Pere,  Wisconbin: 
Rites:  - 


SEARS,  MARTIN  G., 
land:  Saint  George' 


St.  George's, 
9,  Diocese  of. 


RYO,  JEAN  MARIE,  Nouludi  Mission,  Ntausa- 
land,  Africa:  Shire,  Vicariate  Apostolic  of. 

SACHER,  HERMANN,  Ph.D.,  Editor  of  the 
"Konversationslrxikon",  Assistant  Editor 
of  the  "Staatslbxikon"  of  the  Gorresge- 


M 
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SENFELDER,  LEOPOLD,  M.D.,  Teacher  of  the 
History  of  Medicine,  University  of  Vienna: 
Schwann,  Theodor;  Semmelweis,  Ignaz  Philipp. 

SHAHAN,  MGR.  THOMAS  J.,  S.T.D.,  J.U.D., 
Rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of 
America,  Washington:  Soverua  Alexander. 

SHARPE,  ALFRED  BOWYER,  M.A.  (Oxon.), 
London:  Richard  of  St.  Victor. 

SHIPMAN,  ANDREW  J.,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  New 
York:  Rites  in  the  United  States:  Rosary,  II.; 
In  the  Greek  Church,  Uniat  and  Schismatic; 
Ruthenian  Rite;  Ruthenians;  Sejny,  Diocese  of. 

SIBBEL,  ARMIN  JOSEPH,  M.D.,  Brooklyn,  New 
York:  Sibbel,  Joseph. 

SILVA  COTAPOS,  CARLOS,  Canon  of  the  Cath- 
edral of  Santiago,  Chile:  San  Carlos  de  An- 
cud,  Diocese  of;  Santiago  dc  Chile,  Archdiocese 
and  University  of. 

8LATER,  T.,  S.J.,  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College, 
Liverpool,  England:  Rodriguez,  Alonso. 

8LOANE,  THOMAS  O'CONOR,  M.A.,  E.M.,  Ph.D., 
New  York:  Saintc-Clairc  Dovillc,  Charles; 
Sainte-Claire  Deville,  Henri-Etienne. 

SMITH,  IGNATIUS,  O.P.,  Dominican  House  of 
Studies,  Washington:  Rites:  Dominican. 

SORTAIS,  GASTON,  S.J.,  Associate  Editor, 
"Etudes",  Paris:  Sarto,  Andrea  del;  Sassofcr- 
rato,  Giovanni  Battista  Salvi  da. 

SOUVAY,  CHARLES  L..  CM.,  S.T.D.,  Ph.D.,  Pro- 
fessor, Sacred  Scripture,  Hebrew,  and 
Lituroy,  Kenrick  Seminary,  St.  Locib,  Mis- 
souri: Sanhedriii;  Sichom. 

SPILL  A  NE,  EDWARD  P.,  S.J.,  Associate  Editor, 
"America",  New  York:  Shoa.  John  Dawson 
Gilmary. 

SPITZ.  MATERNUS,  O.S.B.,  St.  Thomas's  Abbey, 
Erdinoton,  Birmingham,  England:  Siam,  Vi- 
cariate Apostolic  of. 

STEIN.  JOHN.  S.J.,  Doctor  in  Mathematics  and 
Astronomy  (Leiden).  Amsterdam:  Ruffin, 
Paolo;  Santini,  Giovanni  Santo  Caspero;  Schols, 
Charli*  Mathieu;  Sehrank,  Franz  de  Paula  von; 
Scrpieri,  Alcssandro. 

STENMANS,  THEOPHILE,  Gretna,  Louisiana: 
St.  Ludwig'm  College.  Dalhf.im,  Germany':  Roldue. 
Rubruck.  William;  Rudolf  of  Fulda;  Salimbene    8T0LZLE.  REMIGIUS,  Ph.D.,  Editor  of  "Stu- 
d<itli  Adami;  Sander,  Anton;  Schlosscr,  John  dien  iur  Ph.  v.  Rei..  ",  Professor  of  the  Urn- 

Frederick  Henry.  verbity  of  Wurzburg:  Sailer,  Johann  Michael. 
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„  and  Got  ha  ;  Saxe- 

Saxe-Weimar- 
;-Lippe;  Schwarzburg. 

8ALEMBIER,  LOUIS  CANON,  S.T.D.,  Professor 
of  Church  History,  University  of  Lille: 
Schism,  Western. 

8ALTET,  LOUIS,  S.T.D.,  Lrrr.  Lie,  Professor  of 
Church  History,  Institut  Catholique,  Tou- 
louse: Salami*,  Epiphanius  of. 

SANDS,  WILLIAM  FRANKLIN,  Chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour;  Ex-Envoy  Extraor- 
dinary and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
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Revelation. — I.  Meaning  of  Revelation. — 
Revelation  may  be  defined  as  the  communication 
of  some  truth  by  God  to  a  rational  creature  through 
means  which  are  bevond  the  ordinary  course  of  nature. 
The  truths  revealed  may  be  such  as  are  otherwise  in- 
accessible to  the  human  mind — mysteries .  which  even 
when  revealed,  the  intellect  of  man  is  incapable  of 
fully  penetrating.  But  Revelation  is  not  restricted 
to  these.  God  may  see  fit  to  employ  supernatural 
means  to  affirm  truths,  the  discovery  of  which  is  not 
per  st  beyond  the  powers  of  reason.  The  essence 
of  Revelation  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  direct 
speech  of  God  to  man.  The  mode  of  communication, 
however,  may  be  mediate.  Revelation  does  not 
cease  to  be  such  if  God's  message  is  delivered  to  us 
by  a  prophet,  who  alone  is  the  recipient  of  the  im- 
mediate communication.  Such  in  brief  is  the  account 
of  Revelation  given  in  the  Constitution  "De  Fide 
Catholica"  of  the  Vatican  Council.  The  Decree 
"Lamentabih"  (3  July,  1907),  by  its  condemnation 
of  a  contrary  proposition,  declares  that  the  dogmas 
which  the  Church  proposes  as  revealed  are  "truths 
which  have v come  down  to  us  from  heaven"  (reri- 
tatet  e  ccelo  delapaa)  and  not  "an  interpretation  of 
religious  facts  which  the  human  mind  has  acquired 

It  will  be 


by  its  own 


(prop., 


that  Revelation  as  thus  explained 
(1) 


clearly 
by  God 

on  the  author  of  a  sacred  book:  for  this,  while  in- 
volving a  epecial  illumination  of  the  mind  in  virtue 
of  which  the  recipient  conceives  such  thoughts  as 
God  desires  him  to  commit  to  writing,  does  not 
necessarily  suppose  a  supernatural  communication 
of  these  truths;  (2)  from  the  illustrations  which  God 
may  bestow  from  time  to  time  upon  any  of  the  faith- 
ful to  bring  home  to  the  mind  the  import  of  some 
truth  of  religion  hitherto  obscurely  grasped;  and 
(3)  from  the  Divine  assistance  by  which  the  pope 
when  acting  as  the  Bupreme  teacher  of  the  Church,  is 
preserved  from  all  error  as  to  faith  or  morals.  The 
function  of  this  assistance  is  purely  negative:  it  need 
not  carry  with  it  any  positive  gift  of  light  to  the  mind. 
Much  of  the  confusion  in  which  the  discussion  of  Reve- 
lation in  non-Catholic  works  is  involved  arises  from 
the  neglect  to  distinguish  it  from  one  or  other  of 
these. 

During  the  past  century  the  Church  has  been  called 
on  to  reject  as  erroneous  several  views  of  Revelation 
irreconcilable  with  Catholic  belief.  Three  of  these 
may  here  be  noted.  (1)  The  view  of  Anton  Guenther 
<  1783-1863).  This  writer  denied  that  Revelation 
could  include  mysteries  strictly  so-called,  inasmuch  as 
the  human  intellect  is  capable  of  penetrating  to  the 
full  all  revealed  truth.  lie  taught,  further,  that  the 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  revealed  doctrines  is  under- 
going constant  change  as  human  knowledge  grows  and 
mans  mind  develops;  so  that  the  dogmatic  formula? 
which  an;  now  true  will  gradually  cease  to  be  so.  His 
writings  were  put  on  the  Index  in  1857,  and  his 
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erroneous  propositions  definitively  condemned  in  the 
decrees  of  the  Vatican  Council.  (2)  the  Modernist 
view  (Loisy.  Tyrrell).  According  to  this  school,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  Revelation  in  the  sense  of  a  direct 
communication  from  God  to  man.  The  human  soul 
reaching  up  towards  the  unknowable  God  is  ever 
endeavouring  to  interpret  its  sentiments  in  intellec- 
tual formuhc.  The  formuhe  it  thus  frames  are  our 
ecclesiastical  dogmas.  These  can  but  symbolise  the 
Unknowable;  they  can  give  us  no  real  knowledge 
regarding  it.  Such  an  error  is  manifestly  subversive 
of  all  belief,  and  was  explicitly  condemned  by  the 
Decree  "  Lamentabili"  ana  the  Encyclical  "  Pascendi " 
(8  Sept.,  1907).  (3)  With  the  view  Just  mentioned  is 
closely  connected  the  Pragmatist  view  of  M.  Lcroy 
("Doime  et  Critique",  Paris,  2nd  ed.  1907).  Like 
the  Modernists,  he  sees  in  revealed  dogmas  simply  the 
results  of  spiritual  experience,  but  holds  their  value 
to  lie  not  in  the  fact  that  they  symbolise  the  Unknow- 
able, but  that  they  have  practical  value  in  pointing 
the  way  by  which  we  may  best  enjoy  experience  of  the 
Divine.  This  view  was  condemned  in  the  same  docu- 
ments as  the  last  mentioned. 

II.  Possibility  of  Revelation.— The  possibility 
of  Revelation  as  above  explained  has  been  strenuously 
denied  from  various  points  of  view  during  the  last 
century.  For  this  reason  the  Church  held  it  necessary 
to  issue  special  decrees  on  the  subject  in  the  Vatican 
Council.  Its  antagonists  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  according  to  the  different  standpoints  from 
which  they  direct  their  attack,  via:  (1)  Rationalists 
(under  this  class  we  include  both  Debt  and  Agnostic 
writers).  Those  who  adopt  this  standpoint  rely  in  the 
main  on  two  fundamental  objections:  they  either 
urge  that  the  miraculous  is  impossible,  and  tnat  Rev- 
elation involves  miraculous  interposition  on  the  part 
of  the  Deity;  or  they  appeal  to  the  autonomy  of 
reason,  which  it  is  maintained  can  only  accept  as 
truths  the  results  of  its  own  activities.  (2)  I  nun  an  en  t- 
ists.  To  this  class  may  be  assigned  all  those  whose 
objections  are  based  on  Kantian  and  Hegelian  doc- 
trines as  to  the  subjective  character  of  all  our  knowl- 
edge. The  views  of  these  writers  frequently  involve  a 
purely  pantheistic  doctrine.  But  even  those  who 
repudiate  pantheism,  in  place  of  the  personal  God, 
Ruler,  ana  Judge  of  the  world,  whom  Christianity 
teaches,  substitute  the  vague  notion  of  the  "Spirit 
immanent  in  all  men,  and  regard  all  religious  creeds 
as  the  attempts  of  the  human  soul  to  find  expression 
for  its  inward  experience.  Hence  no  religion,  whether 
pagan  or  Christian,  is  wholly  false;  but  none  can 
claim  to  be  a  message  from  God  free  from  any  admix- 
ture of  error.  (Cf.  Sabatier,  "Esquisse",  etc.,  Bk.  I, 
cap.  ii.)  Here  too  the  autonomy  of  reason  is  invoked 
as  fatal  to  the  doctrine  of  Revelation  properly  so 
called.  In  the  face  of  these  objections,  it  is  evident 
that  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  Revelation  is  at 
present  one  of  the  most  vital  portions  of  ' 
apologetic. 
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REVELATION 

If  the  existence  of  a  personal  God  be 
fished,  the  physical  possibility  at  least  of 
is  undeniable.    God,  who  has  endowed  man  with 
means  to  communicate  his  thoughts  to  his  fellow* 
cannot  be  destitute  of  the  power  to  communicate  His 
own  thoughts  to  us.  [Martmeau,  it  is  true,  denies  that 
we  possess  faculties  either  to  receive  or  to  authen- 
ticate a  divine  revelation  concerning  the  past  or  the 
future  (Seat  of  Authority  in  Religion,  p.  311):  but 
such  an  assertion  is  arbitrary  and  extravagant  in  the 
extreme.]   However,  numerous  difficulties  have  been 
urged  on  grounds  other  than  that  of  physical  possibil- 
ity.   In  estimating  their  value  it  seems  desirable  to 
distinguish  three  aspects  of  Revelation,  vu:  as  it 
makes  known  to  as  (1)  truths  of  the  natural  law  (2) 
mysteries  of  the  faith,  (3)  positive  precepts,  e.  g 
regarding  Divine  worship.  6 

(1)  The  revelation  of  truths  of  the  natural  law  is 
certainly  not  inconsistent  with  God's  wisdom.  God 
bo  created  man  as  to  bestow  on  him  endowments 
amply  sufficient  for  him  to  attain  his  last  end.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  the  creation  would  have  been  im- 
perfect. If  over  and  above  this  He  decreed  to  make 
the  attainment  of  beatitude  yet  easier  for  man  bv 
placing  within  his  reach  a  far  simpler  and  far  more 
certain  way  of  knowing  the  law  on  the  observance  of 
which  his  fate  depended,  this  is  an  argument  for  the 
Divine  generosity;  it  does  not  disprove  the  Divine 
wisdom.  To  assume,  with  certain  Rationalists,  that 
exceptional  mtenention  can  only  be  explained  on  the 
ground  that  God  was  unable  to  embrace  His  ultimate 
design  m  His  original  scheme  is  a  mere  txtitio  mV 
a/m.  Further,  the  doctrine  of  original  3n  wpffi. 
an  additional  reason  for  such  a  revelation  of  the 
natural  law  That  doctrine  teaches  us  that  man  bv 
the  abuse  of  his  free  will  has  rendered  his  attainment 
of  salvation  difficult.  Though  his  inteUectud  S 
ii^^  D^  rad>ca»y  vitiated?  yet  his  grasp  of  truth 
w  weakened:  his  recognition  of  the  moral  law  is  con- 

(2)  Still  more  difficulty  has  been  f«lt  r,.„. f; 
mysteries.    It  is  freely  CdZt'  '„Sl 
something  repugnant  to  reason,  and  therefore  mm£ 
thing  intrinsically  impossible.    This  KtioV^E 

mvsteT6  of  what  *3SB  b?a 

nnstery.    In  theological  terminolotrv  a  concent?™ 

fiSSa^SKSXWhen  -h^at  tKtt 
can coalesc, T Z *  ^  "*  how  ita  c^nte 
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lect;  and  that  this  faculty  can  only  accept  those  truths 
whose  intrinsic  reasonableness  it  recognises.  This 
assertion,  based  on  the  alleged  autonomy  of  reason 
can  only  be  met  with  denial.  The  function  of  the  in- 
tellect is  to  recognixc  and  admit  any  truth  which  is 
adequately  presented  to  it,  whether  that  truth  be 
guaranteed  by  internal  or  by  external  criteria.  The 
reason  is  not  deprived  of  its  legitimate  activity  be- 
cause the  criteria  are  external.  It  finds  ample  scope 
in  weighing  die  arguments  for  the  credibility  of  the 
fact  asserted.    The  existence  of  mysteries  in  the 

fw^wn  T- jn  ™»™P™*]Y.  ^^t  by  the  Vatican 
Council  (De  fide  Cath.,  cap.  ti,  can.  ii).  "  If  anyone 
emallsay  that  nomysterics  properly  so  called  are  con- 
tained in  the  Divine  revelation,  but  that  all  the 
dogmas  of  the  faith  can  be  understood  and  proved 
lrom  natural  principles  by  human  reason  dulv  culti- 
vated— let  him  be  anathema." 

(3)  The  older  (Deist)  School  of  Rationalists  denied 
the  possibility  of  a  Divine  revelation  imping  any 
laws  other  than  those  which  natural  religion  enjoins 
on  man.  These  writers  regarded  naturalreligion  as, 
bo  to  speak,  a  political  constitution  determining  the 
lJivino  government  of  the  universe,  and  held  that 
uod  could  only  act  as  its  terms  prescribed.  This 
error  likewise  was  proscribed  at  the  same  time  (De 
iMde  cath.,  cap.  u,  can.  ii).  "If  any  one  shall  say  that 
it  is  impossible  or  that  it  is  inexpedient  that  man 
should  be  instructed  regarding  God  and  the  worship 
to  be  paid  to  Hun  by  Divine  revelation— let  him  be 
anathema." 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  the  "autonomy  of 
reason  furnishes  the  main  source  of  the  difficulties 
2-£?»  dt  «H*un8t  Revelation  in  the  Christian 
sense.  It  seems  desirable  to  indicate  very  briefly  the 
various  ways  m  which  that  principle  is  understood. 
It  is  explained  by  M  Blondel,  an  eminent  member  of 
tbe  Immanentist  School,  as  signifying  that  "nothinir 
can  enter  mto  a.  man  which  does  not  proceed  from 
him,  and  which  does  not  correspond  in  some  manner 
th* 1£ U'n71need.°f  expansion:  and  that  neither  in 
the  sphere  of  historic  facts  nor  of  traditional  doctrine 
nor  of  commands  imposed  by  authority,  can  any  trutn" 
W  f°r  a  or  anv  P"*^  as  obligatory, 
5  *  »*  in  Mn«  way  autonomoiuTand  autochtho^ 
MBlSSfc  mz  Ie?ex'f^««,ete.,  p.  601).  Although 
SiT  -X.  .haa  m  hw  own  caBe  reconciled  this  prin- 
S&^Si  ft"  ««*Pj««  of  Catholic  believe tit 
may  readily  be  seen  that  it  affords  an  easy  ground  for 
the  denial  not  merely  of  the  possibility  of  e 
Revelation,  but  of  the  whole  SS^SLkj 


to  its  g£de  in  Ste£lfofaStUK  .CnTrti°nat? 
a  finite  inte  lect  can  onlv  ^  ,  ln.telhgence  of 
it  is  incapable  of  P^etrat?  a  f"ute  object: 

finite  t 
t 


— j  j   ..uiuiv  n  unite  o  >  eet  • 
mite  types  tW^3K,SSnl  S 

than  analogous  knowledge h 7, furfTorf  *°  *!P 
urged  that  the  revelation  of  what  th?»-  T,Uent,y 
understand  would  be  an  act  of  ^^^^f 


Kf^7T  of,this  er«)neou8  doctrine  is  to 
be  found  m  the  fact  that  within  the  sphere  of  the 

m  L  ?nrfUlat'V;e  reSB0?'  tn,th"  whichPare  received 
on  external  authority,  and  which  are  in  no  way 
connected  with  principles  already  admitted  cln 
scarcely  be  said  to  form  part  of  our  know  X 
Science  asks  for  the  inner  reason  of  thmgs  an  can 
make  no  use  of  truths  save  in  so  far  as  it  can  reach  the 
pnnciples  from  which  they  flow.  The  extenXn  of 
tfcf  nl?llglr"  trU,thfl. »     CTTor  directly  trace.  We 

of  the  eighteenth-century  philoso- 
phers that  there  are  no  religious  truths  save  &JewMeh 
the  human  intellect  can  attain  unaided.  The  prin- 
ciple is,  however,  sometimes  applied  wi  h  I  lesT  e£ 
tensive  signification.  It  mav  be ■  underetooi  to  inTofve 
no  more  than  that  reason  cannot  be  conm.  1  ed  to  ad 
mit  any  rehgious  doctrine  or  any  moral  obli^tiot 
merely  because  they  possess  BtnUTmaSnSrf 
«IM-V  y  W  in  everv  «M  be  able  til  justify  their 
writes?  «Vn,!nn8ic  ground8-    ™u*  Prof  J  £ 

f Z  f?reduto  thc.  human  8Pirit  in  the  form  of 

ofor  bwMht>;Kt,°  trifled  by  any  evidence  outside 
ot  or  lower  than  themselves"  (Fundamental  Ideas  of 
J£ir>  !af!Ily'i  P'.  •  ':,  A*>mewhat  different  meaning 
again  is  implied  in  the  canon  of  thc  Vatican  Council 
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in  which  the  right  of  the  intellect  to 
independence  (autonomy)  is  denied.  "If 
shall  say  that  human  reason  is  independent  in  such 
wise  that  faith  cannot  be  commanded  it  by  God- 
let  him  be  anathema"  (De  Fide  Cath.,  cap.  iii,  can.  i). 
This  canon  is  directed  against  the  position  maintained 
an  already  noted  by  the  older  Rationalists  and  the 
Deists,  that  human  reason  is  amply  sufficient  with- 
out exterior  assistance  to  attain  to  absolute  truth  in 
all  matters  of  religion  (cf.  Vacant,  "Etudes  Theo- 
logiques",  I,  572;  II,  387). 

III.  Necessity  or  Revelation.— Can  it  be  said 
that  Revelation  is  necessary  to  man?  There  can 
be  no  question  as  to  its  necessity,  if  it  be  admitted 
that  Clod  destines  man  to  attain  a  supernatural 
beatitude  which  surpasses  the  exigencies  of  his  nat- 
ural endowments.  In  that  case  God  must  needs 
reveal  alike  the  existence  of  that  supernatural  end 
and  the  means  by  which  we  are  to  attain  it.  But 
is  Revelation  necessary  even  in  order  that  man 
should  observe  the  precepts  of  the  natural  law?  If 
our  race  be  viewed  in  its  present  condition  as  his- 
tory displays  it,  the  answer  can  only  be  that  it  is, 
morally  speaking,  impossible  for  men  unassisted  by 
Revelation,  to  attain  by  their  natural  powers  such  a 
knowledge  of  that  law  as  is  sufficient  to  the  right  or- 
dering of  life.  In  other  words,  Revelation  is  morally 
necessary.  Absolute  necessity  we  do  not  assert. 
Man,  Catholic  theology  teaches,  possesses  the  req- 
uisite faculties  to  discover  the  natural  law.  Luther 
indeed  asserted  that  man's  intellect  had  become  hope- 
lessly obscured  by  original  sin,  so  that  even  natural 
truth  was  beyond  his  reach.  And  the  Traditionalists 
of  the  nineteenth  century  (Bautain,  Bonnetty,  etc.) 
also  fell  into  error,  teaching  that  man  was  incapable 
of  arriving  at  moral  and  religious  truth  apart  from 
Revelation.  The  Church,  on  the  contrary,  recognizes 
the  capacity  of  human  reason,  and  grants  that  here 
and  there  pagans  may  have  existed,  who  had  freed 
themselves  from  prevalent  errors,  and  who  had  at- 
tained to  such  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  law  as 
would  suffice  to  guide  them  to  the  attainment  of 
beatitude.  But  she  teaches  nevertheless  tliat  this 
can  onlv  be  the  case  as  regards  a  few,  and  that  for 
the  bulk  of  mankind  Revelation  is  necessary.  That 
this  is  so  may  be  shown  both  from  the  facts  of  history 
and  from  the  nature  of  the  case.  As  regards  the 
testimony  of  history,  it  is  notorious  that  even  the 
most  civilized  of  pagan  races  have  fallen  into  the 
grossest  errors  regarding  the  natural  law;  and  from 
these  it  may  safely  be  asserted  they  would  never  have 
emerged.  Certainly  the  schools  of  philosophy  would 
not  have  enabled  them  to  do  so;  for  many  of  these 
denied  even  such  fundamental  principles  of  the  nat- 
ural law  as  the  personality  of  God  and  the  freedom 
of  the  will.  Again,  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
the  difficulties  involved  in  the  attainment  of  the  req- 
uisite knowledge  are  insuperable.  For  men  to  be 
able  to  attain  such  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  law  as 
will  enable  them  to  order  their  lives  rightly,  the 
truths  of  that  law  must  be  so  plain  that  the  mass  of 
men  can  discover  them  without  long  delay,  and  pos- 
sess a  knowledge  of  them  which  will  be  alike  free 
from  uncertainty  and  secure  from  serious  error. 
No  reasonable  man  will  maintain  that  in  the  case  of 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  this  is  possible.  Even 
the  most  vital  truths  are  called  in  question  and  are 
met  by  serious  objections.  The  separation  of  truth 
from  error  is  a  work  involving  time  and  labour. 
For  this  the  majority  of  men  have  neither  inclination 
nor  opportunity.  Apart  from  the  security  which 
Revelation  gives  they  would  reject  an  obligation 
both  irksome  and  uncertain.  It  results  that  a  rev- 
elation even  of  the  natural  law  is  for  man  in  his 
present  state  a  moral  necessity. 

IV.  Criteria  or  Revelation— The  fact  that 
Revelation  is  not  merely  possible  but  morally 


sary  is  in  itself  a  strong  argument  for  the  existence  of 
a  revelation,  and  imposes  on  all  men  the  strict  obliga- 
tion of  examining  tho  credentials  of  a  religion  which 
presents  itself  with  prima  facie  marks  of  truth. 
On  the  other  hand  if  God  has  conferred  a  revelation 
on  men,  it  stands  to  reason  that  He  must  have  at- 
tached to  it  plain  and  evident  criteria  enabling  even 
the  unlettered  to  recognize  His  message  for  what  it 
ia,  and  to  distinguish  it  from  all  false  claimants. 

The  criteria  of  Revelation  are  either  external  or 
internal:  (1)  External  criteria  consist  in  certain 
signs  attached  to  the  revelation  as  a  divine  testimony 
to  its  truth,  e.  g.,  miracles.  (2)  Internal  criteria  are 
those  which  are  found  in  the  nature  of  the  doctrine 
itself,  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  presented  to  the 
work!,  and  in  the  effects  which  it  produces  on  the  soul. 
These  are  distinguished  into  negative  and  positive 
criteria,  (a)  The  immunity  of  the  alleged  revela- 
tion from  any  teaching,  speculative  or  moral,  which  is 
manifestly  erroneous  or  self-contradictor}*,  the  ab- 
sence of  all  fraud  on  the  part  of  those  who  deliver  it 
to  the  world,  provide  negative  internal  criteria, 
(b)  Positive  internal  criteria  are  of  various  kinds. 
One  such  is  found  in  the  beneficent  effects  of  the 
doctrine  and  in  its  power  to  meet  even  the  highest 
aspirations  which  man  can  frame.  Another  consists 
in  the  internal  conviction  felt  by  the  soul  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  doctrine  (Suarez,  "I3e  Fide",  IV,  sect. 
5,  n.  0.)  In  the  last  century  there  was  in  certain 
schools  of  thought  a  manifest  tendency  to  deny  the 
value  of  all  external  criteria.  This  was  largely  due 
to  the  Rationalist  polemic  against  miracles.  Not 
a  few  non-Catholic  divines  anxious  to  make  terms 
with  the  enemy  adopted  this  attitude.  They  allowed 
that  miracles  are  useless  as  a  foundation  for  faith, 
and  that  they  form  on  the  contrary  one  of  the  chief 
difficulties  which  lie  in  faith's  path.  Faith,  they 
admitted,  must  be  presupposed  before  the  miracle 
can  be  accepted.  Hence  these  writers  held  the  sole 
criterion  of  faith  to  lie  in  inward  experience — in  the 
testimony  of  the  Spirit.  Thus  Schleiermacher  says: 
"We  renounce  altogether  any  attempt  to  demon- 
strate the  truth  ana  the  necessity  of  the  Christian 
religion.  On  the  contrary  we  assume  that  every 
Christian  before  he  commences  inquiries  of  this  kind 
is  already  convinced  that  no  other  form  of  religion 
but  the  Christian  can  harmonize  with  his  piety" 
(Glaubenslehre,  n.  11).  The  Traditionalists  by  deny- 
ing the  power  of  human  reason  to  test  the  grounds 
of  faith  were  driven  to  fall  back  on  the  same  cri- 
terion (cf.  Lamennais,  "Pensees  Diverses",  p.  488). 

This  position  is  altogether  untenable.  The  tes- 
timony afforded  by  inward  experience  is  undoubtedly 
not  to  be  neglected.  Catholic  doctors  have  always 
recognized  its  value.  But  its  force  is  limited  to  the 
individual  who  is  the  subject  of  it.  It  cannot  be 
employed  as  a  criterion  valid  for  all;  for  its  absence 
is  no  proof  that  the  doctrine  is  not  true.  Moreover, 
of  all  the  criteria  it  is  the  one  with  regard  to  which 
there  is  most  possibility  of  deception.  When  truth 
mingled  with  error  is  presented  to  the  mind,  it  often 
happens  that  the  whole  teaching,  false  and  true  alike, 
is  believed  to  have  a  Divine  guarantee,  because  the 
soul  has  recognized  and  welcomed  the  truth  of  some 
one  doctrine,  e.  g.,  the  Atonement.  Taken  alone  and 
apart  from  objective  proof  it  conveys  but  a  prob- 
ability that  the  revelation  is  true.  Hence  the 
Vatican  Council  expressly  condemns  the  error  of 
those  who  teach  it  to  be  the  only  criterion  (De 
Fide  Cath.,  cap.  iii,  can.  iii). 

The  perfect  agreement  of  a  religious  doctrine  with 
the  teachings  of  reason  and  natural  law,  its  power  to 
satisfy,  and  more  than  satisfy,  the  highest  aspirations 
of  man,  its  beneficent  influence  both  as  regards  public 
and  private  life,  provide  us  with  a  more  trustworthy 
test .  This  is  a  criterion  which  has  often  been  applied 
with  great  force  on  behalf  of  the  claims  of  the  Catholic 
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Church  to  bo  the  sole  guardian  of  God's  Revelation. 
These  qualities  indeed  ap|>crtain  in  so  transcendent 
a  degree  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church,  that  the  argu- 
ment must  needs  carry  conviction  to  an  earnest  and 
truth-seeking  mind.  Another  criterion  which  at 
first  sight  bears  some  resemblance  to  this  claims  a 
mention  here.  It  is  based  U]K>n  the  theory  of  Im- 
manence and  has  of  recent  years  been  strenuously 
advocated  by  certain  of  the  less  extreme  members  of 
the  Modernist  School.  These  writers  urge  that  the 
vital  needs  of  the  soul  imperatively  demand,  as  their 
necessary  complement,  Divine  co-operation,  super- 
natural grace,  and  even  the  supreme  magiatcnum 
of  t  he  Church.  To  these  needs  the  Catholic  religion 
alone  corresponds.  And  this  correspondence  with 
our  vital  needs  is,  they  hold,  the  one  sure  criterion 
of  truth.  The  theory  is  altogether  inconsistent  with 
Catholic  dogma.  It  supposes  that  the  Christian 
Revelation  and  the  gift  of  grace  are  not  free  gifts  from 
God,  but  something  of  which  the  nature  of  man  is 
absolutely  exigent,  and  without  which  it  would  be 
inrompletc.  It  is  a  return  to  the  errors  of  Baius. 
(Den«.  1021,  etc.) 

While  the  Church,  as  we  have  said,  is  far  from 
undervaluing  internal  criteria,  she  has  always  re- 
garded external  criteria  as  the  most  easily  recognizable 
and  the  most  decisive.  Hence  the  Vatican  Council 
teaches:  "In  order  that  the  obedience  of  our  faith 
might  be  agreeable  to  reason,  God  has  willed  that  to 
the  internal  aids  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  there  should  be 
joined  external  proofs  of  His  Revelation,  vis :  Divine 
works  (/acta  divina),  especially  miracles  and  prophecy, 
which  inasmuch  as  they  manifestly  display  the 
omnipotence  and  the  omniscience  of  God  are  most 
certain  signs  of  a  Divine  revelation  and  are  suited 
to  the  understanding  of  all"  (De  Fide  Cath.,  cap. 
iii).  As  an  instance  of  a  work  evidently  Divine, 
and  yet  other  than  miracle  or  prophecy,  the  council 
instances  the  Catholic  Church,  which,  "by  reason 
of  the  marvellous  manner  of  its  propagation,  its  sur- 
prising sanctity,  its  inexhaustible  fruitfulness  in  all 
good  works,  its  catholic  unity  and  its  invincible 
stability,  is  a  mighty  and  perpetual  motive  of  credi- 
bility and  an  irrefragable  testimony  to  its  own 
divine  legation"  (I.  c).  The  truth  of  the  teaching 
of  the  council  regarding  external  criteria  is  plain  to 
any  unprejudiced  mind.  Granted  the  presence  of 
the  negative  criteria,  external  guarantees  establish 
the  Divine  origin  of  a  revelation  as  nothing  else  can 
do.  They  an-,  so  to  say,  a  seal  affixed  by  the  hand 
of  God  Himself,  and  authenticating  the  work  as  His. 
(For  a  fuller  treatment  of  their  apologetic  value, 
and  for  a  discussion  of  objections,  see  Miracles; 
Apologetics.  ) 

V.  The  Christian  Revelation.— It  remains  here 
to  distinguish  the  Christian  Revelation  or  "deposit 
of  faith"  from  what  are  termed  private  revelations. 
This  distinction  is  of  importance:  for  while  the  Church 
recognizes  that  God  has  spoken  to  His  servants  in 
every  age,  and  still  continues  thus  to  favour  chosen 
souls,  she  is  careful  to  distinguish  these  revelations 
from  the  Revelation  which  has  been  committed  to 
her  charge,  and  which  she  proposes  to  all  her  members 
for  their  acceptance.  That  Revelation  was  given 
in  its  entirety  to  Our  Lord  and  His  Apostles.  After 
the  death  of  the  last  of  the  twelve  it  could  receive  no 
increment.  It  was,  as  the  Church  calls  it,  a  deposit 
—  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints"  (Jude, 
3,J-f,°r  which  the  Church  was  to  "contend"  but  to 
which  she  could  add  nothing.  Thus,  whenever  there 
hiw  been  question  of  defining  a  doctrine,  whether  at 
NMM,  at  Trent,  or  at  the  Vatican,  the  sole  point 
91  debate  has  been  as  to  whether  the  doctrine  is  found 
in  Scripture  or  in  Apostolic  tradition.  The  gift  of 
Divine  assistance  (see  I ),  sometimes  confounded  with 
Revelation  by  the  less  Instructed  of  anti-Catholic 
■  merely  preserves  the  supreme  pontiff  from 


error  in  defining  the  faith;  it  does  not  enable  him 
to  add  jot  or  tittle  to  it.  All  subsequent  revelations 
conferred  by  CJod  are  known  as  private  revelations, 
for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  directed  to  the  whole 
Church  but  are  for  the  good  of  individual  members 
alone.  They  may  indeed  be  a  legitimate  object  for 
our  faith;  but  that  will  depend  on  the  evidence  in 
each  particular  case.  The  Church  does  not  propose 
them  to  us  as  part  of  her  message.  It  is  true  that  in 
certain  cases  she  has  given  her  approbation  to  cer- 
tain private  revelations.  This,  however,  only  signi- 
fies (1)  that  there  is  nothing  in  them  contrary  to  the 
Catholic  Faith  or  to  the  moral  law,  and  (2)  that  there 
arc  sufficient  indications  of  their  truth  to  justify 
the  faithful  in  attaching  credence  to  them  without 
being  guilty  of  superstition  or  of  imprudence. 

It  may  "however  be  further  asked,  whether  the 
Christian  Revelation  does  not  receive  increment 
through  the  development  of  doctrine.  During  the 
last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  question  of 
doctrinal  development  was  widely  debated.  Owing 
to  Guenther's  erroneous  teaching  that  the  doctrines 
of  the  faith  assume  a  new  sense  as  human  science  pro- 
gresses, the  Vatican  Council  declared  once  for  all 
that  trie  meaning  of  the  Church's  dogmas  is  im- 
mutable (De  Fide  Cath.,  cap.  iv,  can.  iii).  On  the 
other  hand  it  explicitly  recognises  that  there  is  a 
legitimate  mode  of  development,  and  cites  to  that 
effect  (op.  cit.,  cap.  iv)  the  words  of  Vincent  of  Lirins: 
"Let  understanding  science  and  wisdom  | regarding 
the  Church's  doctrine]  progress  and  make  large  in- 
crease in  each  and  in  all,  in  the  individual  and  in  the 
whole  Church,  as  ages  and  centuries  advance:  but 
let  it  be  solely  in  its  own  order,  retaining,  that  is,  the 
same  dogma,  the  same  sense,  the  same  import" 
(Commonit.  28).  Two  of  the  most  eminent  theolog- 
ical writers  of  the  period,  Cardinal  Franselin  and 
Cardinal  Newman,  have  on  very  different  lines  dealt 
with  the  progress  and  nature  of  this  development. 
Cardinal  Franselin  in  his  "De  Divina  Traditione  et 
Scripture"  (pt.  XX1I-VI)  has  principally  in  view 
the  Hegelian  theories  of  Guenther.  He  consequently 
layB  the  chief  stress  on  the  identity  at  all  {mints  of 
the  intellectual  datum,  and  explains  development 
almost  exclusively  as  a  process  of  logical  deduction. 
Cardinal  Newman  wrote  his  "Essay  on  the  Develop- 
ment of  Christian  Doctrine"  in  the  course  of  the 
two  years  (1843-15)  immediately  preceding  his  re- 
ception into  the  Catholic  Church.  He  was  called 
on  to  deal  with  different  adversaries,  vis.,  the  Prot- 
estants who  justified  their  separation  from  the  main 
body  of  Christians  on  the  ground  that  Rome  had  cor- 
rupted primitive  teaching  by  a  series  of  additions. 
In  that  work  he  examines  in  detail  the  difference  be- 
tween a  corruption  and  a  development.  He  shows 
how  a  true  and  fertile  idea  is  endowed  with  a  vital 
and  assimilative  energy  of  its  own,  in  virtue  of  which, 
without  undergoing  the  least  substantive  change, 
it  attains  to  an  ever  completer  expression,  as  the  course 
of  time  brings  it  into  contact  with  new  aspects  of 
truth  or  forces  it  into  collision  with  new  errors:  the 
life  of  the  idea  is  shown  to  be  analogous  to  an  organic 
development.  He  provides  a  series  of  tests  dis- 
tinguishing a  true  development  from  a  corruption, 
chief  among  them  beings  the  preservation  of  tyjte, 
and  the  continuity  of  principles;  and  then,  applying 
the  tests  to  the  case  of  the  additions  of  Roman  teach- 
ing, shows  that  these  have  the  marks  not  of  corrup- 
tions but  of  true  and  legitimate  developments.  The 
theory,  though  less  scholastic  in  its  form  than  that  of 
Franselin,  is  in  perfect  conformity  with  orthodox 
belief.  Newman  no  less  than  his  Jesuit  contemi>orary 
teaches  that  the  whole  doctrine,  alike  in  its  later 
as  in  its  earlier  forms,  was  contained  in  the  original 
revelation  given  to  the  Church  bv  Our  Lord  and  Him 
Apostles,  and  that  its  identity  is  guaranteed  to  us 
by  the  infallible  magisterium  of  the  Church.  The 
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of  certain  Modernist  writers  that  their  views 
j  the  evolution  of  dogma  were  connected  with  New- 
man's theory  of  development  is  the  merest  figment. 

Orriur.R.  Tkeologia  fundamentals  (Freiburg,  1897);  Vacant, 
Eludes  Theohaiquee  eur  le  ConeiU  du  Vatican  (Paris,  1895) ; 
Lerachelet.  De  VapiAogetujue  trrulitionelle  et  VapologHigue  mo- 
ttcnu  (Pari*.  1897) ;  De  Brouuk.  Religion  et  Critique  (Pari*.  1906) ; 
BLONbEL.  Lettre  eur  let  Exigence*  de  la  Pentee  moderne  en  matuire 
apolagttiqu*  in  Annate*  de  la  Philot:  ChreJienne  (Paha.  1896). 
On  private  revelation*:  Suarez.  lit  Fide,  diip.  III.  aeet.  10; 
KraNIEUN,  De  Scriptura  et  Tradition*.  Th.  Rlii  (Rome,  1870); 
Poclain,  Grace*  of  Interior  Prayer.  pt~  IV,  tr.  (London,  1910). 
On  development  of  doctrine:  Bainvel,  De  maoieierio  nro  et 
tradilione  (Paris,  19051 ;  Vacant,  op.  ni..  II,  p.  281  acq.;  PimaRD, 
art.  Doome  in  Diet.  ApotogHiqu*  de  la  Foi  Catkoliqut,  ed.  i>  Ai  in 
(Pari»,  1910);  O'Dwte".  Cardinal  Xeicman  and  the  Encyclical 
Patcendi  (London.  1908). 

Among  thiwe  who  from  one  point  of  view  or  another  have  con- 
troverted the  Christian  doctrine  of  Revelation  the  following  may 
be  mentioned:  Paine.  Ave  of  Reaton  (ed.  1910).  1-30;  P.  W. 
Newman,  Phate*  of  Faith  (4th  ed..  London,  IBM):  Sabatier, 
Eequitt*  tTune  philoeophie  de  la  religion,  I,  ii  (Pari*.  1902); 
PrtxtbERKR.  ReHgiontphilotophi*  auf  geechtchtlicher  Grvndlaae 
(Berlin.  1896),  493  Rrq.;  Loiat,  Auttntr  <t'un  petit  litre  (Pari*, 
1903).  192  aqi).;  Wilrok,  art.  Rerelatinn  and  Modern  Thought  in 
Cambridge  fheot.  Suave  (London,  1905);  Tyrrell.  Through 
Scgtla  and  Charyb.ii*  (London,  1907),  ii;  Martinbao,  Heat  of 
Authority  in  Religion,  III,  ii  (London,  1890). 

G.  H.  Joyce. 

Revelation,  Book  or.   See  Apocalypse. 

Revelations,  Private. — There  are  two  kinds  of 
revelations:  (1)  universal  revelations,  which  are  con- 
tained in  the  Bible  or  in  the  depositum  of  Apostolic 
tradition  transmitted  by  the  Church.  These  ended 
with  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  and  must  be  be- 
lieved by  all;  (2)  particular  or  private  revelations 
which  are  constantly  occurring  among  Christians  (see 
Contemplation).  When  the  Church  approves  pri- 
vate revelations,  she  declares  only  that  there  is 
nothing  in  them  contrary  to  faith  or  good  morals,  and 
that  they  may  be  read  without  danger  or  even  with 
profit ;  no  obligation  is  thereby  imposed  on  the  faith- 
ful to  believe  them.  Speaking  of  such  revelations  as 
(e.  g.)  those  of  St.  Hildegord  (approved  in  part  by 
Eugenius  III),  St.  Bridget  (by  Boniface  IX),  and  St. 
Catherine  of  Siena  (by  Gregory  XI)  Benedict  XIV 
says:  "It  is  not  obligatory,  nor  even  possible  to  give 
them  the  assent  of  Catholic  faith,  but  only  of  human 
faith,  in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
which  presents  them  to  us  as  probable  and  worthy  of 
pious  belief"  (De  canon.,  Ill,  liii,  15;  II,  xxii,  II). 

Illusions  connected  with  private  revelations  have 
been  explained  in  the  article  Contemplation.  Some 
of  them  are  at  first  thought  surprising.  Thus  a  vision 
of  an  historical  scene  (e.  g.,  of  the  life  or  death  of 
Christ  )  is  often  only  approximately  accurate,  although 
the  visionary  may  be  unaware  of  this  fact,  and  he  may 
be  misled,  if  he  believes  in  its  absolute  historical  fidel- 
ity. This  error  is  quite  natural,  being  based  on  the 
assumption  that,  if  the  vision  comes  from  God,  all  its 
details  (the  landscape,  dress,  words,  actions,  etc.) 
should  be  a  faithful  reproduction  of  the  historic  past. 
This  assumption  is  not  justified,  for  accuracy  in 
secondary  details  is  not  necessary;  the  main  point  is 
that  the  fact,  event,  or  communication  revealed  be 
strictlv true.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  Bible  con- 
i  historical  books,  and  that  thus  God  may  some- 
i  wish  to  reveal  certain  facts  in  religious  history 
to  us  exactly.  That  doubtless  is  true,  when  there  is 
question  of  facts  which  are  necessary  or  useful  as  a 
basis  for  religion,  in  which  case  the  revelation  is 
accompanied  by  proofs  that  guarantee  its  accuracy. 
A  vision  need  not  guarantee  its  accuracy  in  every 
detail.  One  should  thus  beware  of  concluding  without 
examination  that  revelations  ore  to  be  rejected;  the 
prudent  course  is  neither  to  believe  nor  to  denv  them 
unless  there  is  sufficient  reason  for  so  doing.  Much 
less  should  one  mispect  that  the  saints  have  been  al- 
ways or  very  often  deceived  in  their  vision.  On  the 
contrary,  Buch  deception  is  rare,  and  as  a  rule  in  un- 
important matters  only. 
There  are  cases  in  which  we  can  be  certain  that  a 


revelation  is  Divine.  (1)  God  can  give  this  certainty 
to  the  person  who  receives  the  revelation  (at  least 
during  it),  by  granting  an  insight  and  an  evidence  so 
compelling  as  to  exclude  all  possibility  of  doubt.  We 
can  find  an  analogy  in  the  natural  order:  our  senses 
ore  subject  to  many  illusions,  and  yet  we  frequently 
perceive  clearly  that  we  have  not  been  deceived.  (2) 
At  times  others  can  be  equally  certain  of  the  revela- 
tion thus  vouchsafed.  For  instance,  the  Prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament  gave  indubitable  signs  of  their 
mission;  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been  believed. 
There  were  always  false  prophets,  who  deceived  some 
of  the  people,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  faithful  were 
counselled  by  Holy  Writ  to  distinguish  the  false  from 
the  true,  it  was  possible  so  to  distinguish.  One  incon- 
trovertible proof  is  the  working  of  a  miracle,  if  it  be 
wrought  for  this  purpose  and  circumstances  snow  this 
to  be  so.  A  prophecy  realized  is  equally  convincing, 
when  it  is  precise  ana  cannot  be  the  result  of  chance 
or  of  a  conjecture  of  the  evil  spirit. 

Besides  these  rather  rare  means  of  forming  an 
opinion,  there  is  another,  but  longer  and  more  intricate 
method:  to  discuss  the  reasons  for  and  against. 
Practically,  this  examination  will  often  give  only  a 
probability  more  or  less  great.  It  may  be  also  that  the 
revelation  can  be  regarded  as  Divine  in  its  broad  out- 
lines, but  doubtful  in  minor  details.  Concerning  the 
revelations  of  Marie  de  Agreda  and  Anne  Catherine 
Emmerich,  for  example,  contradictory  opinions  have 
been  expressed:  some  believe  unhesitatingly  every- 
thing they  contain,  and  are  annoyed  when  anyone 
does  not  share  their  confidence;  others  give  the 
revelations  no  credence  whatsoever  (generally  on  a 
priori  grounds) ;  finally  there  are  many  who  are  sym- 
pathetic, but  do  not  know  what  to  reply  when  asked 
what  degree  of  credibility  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
writings  of  these  two  ecstatics.  The  truth  seems  to  be 
between  the  two  extreme  opinions  indicated  first.  If 
there  is  question  of  a  particular  fact  related  in  these 
books  and  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  we  cannot  be 
certain  that  it  is  true,  cxpccially  in  minor  details.  In 
particular  instances,  these  visionaries  have  been  mis- 
taken: thus  Marie  de  Agreda  teaches,  like  her  con- 
temporaries, the  existence  of  crystal  heavens,  and  de- 
clares that  one  must  believe  everything  she  says,  al- 
though such  an  obligation  exists  only  in  the  case  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.  In  1771  Clement  XIV  forbade 
the  continuation  of  hex  process  of  beatification  "on 
account  of  the  book  ".  Catherine  Emmerich  has  like- 
wise given  expression  to  false  or  unlikely  opinions: 
she  regards  the  writings  of  the  peeudo-Dionysius  as 
due  to  the  Areopagite,  and  says  strange  things  about 
the  terrestrial  Paradise,  which,  according  to  her, 
exists  on  an  inaccessible  mountain  towards  Tibet. 
If  there  be  question  of  the  general  statement  of  facta 
given  in  these  works,  we  can  admit  with  probability 
that  many  of  them  arc  true.  For  these  two  vision- 
aries led  lives  that  were  regarded  as  very  holy.  Com- 
petent authorities  have  judged  their  ecstasies  divine. 
It  is  therefore  prudent  to  admit  that  they  received  a 
special  assistance  from  God,  preserving  them  not 
absolutely,  but  in  the  main,  from  error. 

In  judging  of  revelations  or  visions  we  may  proceed 
in  this  manner:  (a)  get  detailed  information  about  the 
person  who  believes  himself  thus  favoured;  (b)  also 
about  the  fact  of  the  revelation  and  the  circumstances 
attending  it.  To  prove  that  a  revelation  is  Divine 
(at  least  in  its  general  outlines),  the  method  of  exclu- 
sion is  sometimes  employed.  It  consists  in  proving 
that  neither  the  demon  nor  the  ecstatic's  own  ideas 
have  interfered  (at  least  on  important  points)  with 
God's  action,  and  that  no  one  has  retouched  the  revela- 
tion after  its  occurrence.  This  method  differs  from 
the  preceding  one  only  in  the  manner  of  arranging  the 
information  obtained,  but  it  is  not  so  convenient. 
To  judge  revelations  or  visions,  we  must  be  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  the  person  favoured  with  them 
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REVELATIONS  t 

from  a  triple  point  of  view:  natural,  ascctical,  and 
mystical.  (For  those  who  have  been  beatified  or 
canonized,  this  inquiry  has  been  already  made  by 
the  Church.)  Our  inquiry  into  the  visionary's  char- 
acter might  be  pursued  as  follows:  (I)  What  are  his 
natural  qualities  or  defects,  from  a  physical,  intellec- 
t  ual,  and  especially  moral  standpoint?  If  the  informa- 
tion is  favourable  (if  the  person  is  of  sound  judgment, 
calm  imagination;  if  his  acts  are  dictated  by  reason 
and  not  by  enthusiasm,  etc.),  many  causes  of  illusion 
are  thereby  excluded.  However,  a  momentary  aber- 
ration is  still  possible.  (2)  How  has  the  person  been 
educated?  Can  the  knowledge  of  the  visionary  have 
been  derived  from  books  or  from  conversations  with 
theologians?  (3)  What  are  the  virtues  exhibited  be- 
fore and  after  the  revelation?  Has  he  made  progress 
in  holiness  and  especially  in  humility?  The  tree  can 
be  judged  by  its  fruits.  (4)  What  extraordinary 
graces  of  union  with  God  have  been  received?  The 
greater  thev  are  the  greater  the  probability  in  favour 
of  the  revelation,  at  least  in  the  main.  (5)  Has  the 
person  had  other  revelations  that  have  been  judged 
Divine?  Has  he  made  any  predictions  that  have 
been  clearly  realized?  (6)  Has  he  been  subjected  to 
heavy  trials?  It  is  almost  imjxwsible  for  extraordinary 
favours  to  be  conferred  without  heavy  crosses;  for 
both  are  marks  of  God's  friendship,  and  each  is  a  prep- 
aration for  the  other.  (7)  Does  he  practice  the  fol- 
lowing rules:  fear  deception;  be  open  with  your 
director;  do  not  desire  to  have  revelations? 

Our  information  concerning  a  revelation  considered 
in  itself  or  concerning  the  circumstances  that  accom- 
panied it  might  be  secured  as  follows : 

(1)  Is  there  an  authentic  account,  in  which  nothing 
has  been  added,  suppressed,  or  corrected?    (2)  Does 
the  revelation  agree  with  the  teaching  of  the  Church 
or  with  the  recognised  facts  of  history  or  natural 
science?   (3)  Does  it  teach  nothing  contrary  to  good 
morals,  and  is  it  unaccompanied  by  any  indecent 
action?  The  commandments  of  God  are  addressed  to 
everyone  without  exception.    More  than  once  tho 
demon  has  i>ersuaded  false  visionaries  that  they  were 
chosen  souls,  and  that  Cod  loved  them  so  much  as  to 
dispense  them  from  the  burdensome  restrictions  im- 
posed on  ordinary  mortals.    On  the  contrary,  the 
effect  of  Divine  visitations  is  to  remove  us  more  and 
more  from  the  life  of  sense,  and  make  us  more  rigorous 
towards  ourselves.  (4)  Is  the  teaching  helpful  towards 
the  obtaining  of  eternal  salvation?     In  Spiritism 
we  find  the  spirits  evoked  treat  only  of  trifles.  They 
reply  to  idle  questions,  or  descend  to  providing  amuse- 
ment for  an  assembly  (e.  g.,  by  moving  furniture 
about);  deceased  relatives  or  the  great  philosophers 
are  interrogated  and  their  replies  are  woefully  com- 
monplace. A  revelation  is  also  suspect  if  its  aim  is  to 
decide  a  disputed  question  in  theology,  history,  astron- 
omy, etc.  Eternal  salvation  is  the  only  thing  of  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  Cod.   "  In  all  other  matters", 
says  St.  John  of  the  Cross,  "He  wishes  men  to  have 
recourse  to  human  means  "  (MontoV,  II,xxii).  Finally, 
a  revelation .is  suspect  if  it  is  commonplace,  telling 
only  what  is  to  be  found  in  every  book.    It  is  then 
probable  that  the  visionary  is  unconsciously  repeating 
what  he  has  learnt  by  reading.    (5)  After  examining 
all  the  circumstances  accompanying  the  vision  (the 
attitudes,  acts,  words,  etc.),  do  we  find  that  dignity 
and  seriousness  which  become  the  Divine  Majestv? 
The  spirits  evoked  by  Spiritists  often  speak  in  a  trivial 
manner.   Spiritists  try  to  explain  this  by  pre. ending 
that  the  spirits  are  not  demons,  but  the  souls  of  the 
departed  who  have  retained  all  their  vices ;  absurd  or 
unbecoming  replies  are  given  by  deceased  persons  who 
are  still  liars,  or  libertines,  frivolous  or  mystifiers,  etc. 
But  if  that  be  so,  communications  with  these  degraded 
beinp  is  evidently  dangerous.    In  Protestant  "re- 
vivals   assembled  crowds  bewail  their  sins,  but  in  a 


REVELATIONS 

It  must  be  admitted  that  they  are  inspired  by  a  good 
principle:  a  very  ardent  sentiment  of  the  love  of  God 
and  ot  repentance.   But  to  this  is  added  another  ele- 
ment that  cannot  be  regarded  as  Divine:  a  neuro- 
pathic enthusiasm,  which  is  contagious  and  sometimes 
develops  so  far  as  to  produce  convulsions  or  repugnant 
contortions.  Sometimes  a  kind  of  unknown  language 
is  spoken,  but  it  consists  in  reality  of  a  succession  of 
meaningless  sounds.    (6)  What  sentiments  of  peace, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  of  disturbance,  are  experienced 
during  or  after  the  revelation?    Here  is  the  rule  as 
formulated  by  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  and  St.  Ignatius: 
"  With  persons  of  good  will  [it  is  only  of  such  that  we 
are  here  treating]  the  action  of  the  good  spirit  [God 
or  His  Angels]  is  characterized  by  the  production  of 
peace.  j°y.  security,  courage;  except  perhaps  at  the 
first  moment."    Note  the  restriction.    The  Bible 
often  mentions  this  disturbance  at  the  first  moment 
of  the  revelation;  the  Blessed  Virgin  experienced  it 
when  the  Angel  Gabriel  appeared  to  her.  The  action 
of  the  demon  produces  quite  the  contrary  effect: 
"With  persons  of  good  will  he  produces,  except  per- 
haps at  the  first  moment,  disturbance,  sorrow,  dis- 
couragement, perturbation,  gloom."    In  a  word  the 
action  of  Satan  encounters  a  mysterious  resistance  of 
the  soul.    (7)  It  often  happens  that  the  revelation 
inspires  an  exterior  work — for  instance,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  devotion,  the  foundation  of  a  new  reli- 
gious congregation  or  association,  the  revision  of  the 
constitutions  of  a  congregation,  etc.,  the  building  of  a 
church  or  the  creation  of  a  pilgrimage,  the  reformation 
of  the  lax  spirit  in  a  certain  body,  the  preaching  of  a 
new  spirituality,  etc.  In  these  cases  the  value  of  the 
proposed  work  must  be  carefully  examined :  is  it  good 
in  itself,  useful,  filling  a  need,  not  injurious  to  other 
works,  etc.?  (8)  Have  the  revelations  been  subjected 
to  the  tests  of  time  and  discussion?   (9)  If  any  work 
has  been  begun  as  a  result  of  the  revelation,  has 
it  produced  great  spiritual  fruit?    Have  the  sovereign 
pontiffs  and  the  bishops  believed  this  to  be  so,  and 
have  they  assisted  the  progress  of  the  work?  This  is 
very  well  illustrated  in  the  cases  of  the  Scapular  of 
Mount  Carmel,  the  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart,  the 
miraculous  medal.  These  are  the  signs  that  enable  us 
to  judge  with  probability  if  a  revelation  is  Divine. 
In  the  case  of  certain  persons  very  closely  united  to 
God,  the  slow  study  of  these  signs  has  been  sometimes 
aided  or  replaced  by  a  8U)>ernatural  intuition;  this  is 
what  is  known  as  the  infused  gift  of  the  discernment 

of  spirit s. 

As  regards  the  rules  of  conduct,  the  two  principal 
have  been  explained  in  the  article  on  Contemplation, 
namely  (1)  if  the  revelation  loa<ls  solely  to  the  love  of 
God  and  the  saints,  the  director  may  provisionally 
regard  it  as  Divine;  (2)  at  the  beginning,  the  visionary 
should  do  his  best  to  repulse  the  revelation  quietly. 
He  should  not  desire  to  receive  it,  otherwise  he  will  be 
exposing  himself  to  the  risk  of  being  deceived.  Here 
are  some  further  rules:  (a)  the  director  must  be  con- 
tent to  proceed  slowly,  not  to  express  astonishment, 
to  treat  the  person  gently.  If  he  were  to  be  harsh  or 
distrustful,  he  would  intimidate  the  soul  he  is  direct- 
ing, and  incline  it  to  conceal  important  details  from 
him;  (b)  he  must  be  very  careful  to  urge  the  soul  to 
make  progress  in  the  way  of  sanctity.  He  will  point 
out  that  the  only  value  of  the  visions  is  in  the  spiritual 
fruit  that  they  produce;  (c)  he  will  pray  fervently, 
and  have  the  subject  he  is  directing  pray,  that  the 
necessary  light  may  be  granted.  God  cannot  fail  to 
make  known  the  true  path  to  those  who  ask  Him 
humbly.  If  on  the  contrary  a  |>erson  confided  solely 
in  his  natural  prudence,  he  would  expose  himself  to 
punishment  for  his  self-sufficiency;  (a)  the  visionary 
should  be  perfectly  calm  and  patient  if  his  superiors 
do  not  allow  him  to  carry  out  the  enterprises  that  lie 
deems  inspired  by  Heaven  or  revealed.  One  who, 
when  confronted  with  this  opposition,  becomes  im- 
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patient  or  discouraged,  shows  that  he  has  very  little 
confidence  in  the  power  of  God  and  is  but  little  con- 
formed to  His  will.  If  God  wishes  the  project  to 
succeed,  He  con  make  the  obstacles  suddenly  dis- 
appear at  the  time  appointed  by  Him.  A  very  striking 
example  of  this  Divine  delay  is  to  be  found  in  the  life 
of  St.  Juliana,  the  Cistercian  prioress  of  Mont-Cor- 
nillon,  near  Liege  (1192-1258).  It  is  to  her  that  the 
institution  of  the  feast  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is 
due.  All  her  life  was  passed  in  awaiting  the  hour  of 
God,  which  she  was  never  to  see,  for  it  came  only 
more  than  the  century  after  the  beginning  of  the 
revelations. 

Ah  regards  inspirations  ordinarily,  those  who  have 
not  passed  the  period  of  tranquillity  or  a  complete 
union,  must  beware  of  the  idea  that  they  hear  su- 
pernatural words;  unless  the  evidence  is  irresistible, 
they  should  attribute  them  to  the  activity  of  their  own 
imaginations.  Rut  they  may  at  least  experience  in- 
spirations or  impulses  more  or  less  strong,  which  seem 
to  point  out  to  them  how  to  act  in  difficult  circum- 
stances. This  is  a  minor  form  of  revelation.  The 
same  line  of  conduct  should  be  followed  as  in  the 
latter  case.  We  must  not  accept  them  blindly  and 
against  the  dictates  of  reason,  but  weigh  the  reasons 
for  and  against,  consult  a  prudent  director,  and  decide 
only  after  applying  the  rules  for  the  discernment  of 
spirits.  The  attitude  of  reserve  that  has  just  been 
laid  down  does  not  apply  to  simple  sudden  and  illu- 
minating views  of  faith,  which  enable  one  to  understand 
in  a  higher  manner  not  novelties,  but  the  truths 
admitted  by  the  Church.  Such  enlightenment  can- 
not have  any  evil  result.  It  is  on  the  contrary  a  very 
precious  grace,  which  should  be  carefully  welcomed 
and  utilized. 

Consult  the  writing*  of  Sr.  Teeeaa  and  Sr.  John  or  the  Cum, 
passim;  Philip  or  ma  Blessed  Trinity,  Summa  theeUogia 
mv'irir  (Lyons,  1656),  pt.  II,  tr.  iii;  DC  Vai.uk>  bnera,  Myttica 
Ouoloyia  (Barcelona,  1062),  Q.  ii,  diirp.  o;  Lopes  db  Eioikhra. 
Lueerna  myttiea  (Venice,  1602),  tr.  v;  Amort.  D*  retetatianihut 
(Augsburg,  1744) ;  Benedict  XIV.  De  tmorum  Dei  eantmitalione 
(Home,  1767), 1.  III.  c.  liii;  Scaramelu.  Diretturio  mtttirc  (Venice, 
1764),  tr.  iv;  Schbam,  Inetitutionet  thtotagia  myttiea  (Ausgburg, 
1777),  pt.  II,  c.  iv;  Sr.  Liatioai.  Homo  apolotieuM  (Venice,  1782), 
append,  i.  n.  19;  Ribet,  La  myttiqw  divine.  II  (Paris.  18791; 
Poclain,  Dm  grace*  d"orai*on  (5th  ed„  Paris,  1909),  tr.  The 
Oraett  aj  Interior  Prayer  (London,  1910). 

Acq.  Poclain. 

Reville ,  Stephen.    See  Sandhurst,  Diocese  op. 

Revocation,  the  act  of  recalling  or  annulling, 
the  reversal  of  an  act,  the  recalling  of  a  grant,  or  the 
making  void  of  some  deed  previously  existing.  This 
term  is  of  wide  application  in  canon  law.  Grants, 
laws,  contracts,  sentences,  jurisdiction,  appointments 
are  at  times  revoked  by  the  grantor,  his  successor, 
or  superior  according  to  the  prescriptions  of  law. 
Revocation  without  just  cause  is  illicit,  though  often 
valid.  Laws  and  customs  are  revoked  when,  owing 
to  change  of  circumstances,  they  cease  to  be  just  and 
reasonable.  Concordats  (q.  v.)  are  revocable  when 
they  redound  to  the  serious  injury  of  the  Church. 
Minors  and  ecclesiastical  institutions  may  have 
sentences  in  certain  civil  trials  set  aside  (Restitutio 
in  integrum).  Contracts  by  which  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty is  alienated  are  sometimes  rescindable.  A 
judge  may  revoke  his  own  interlocutory  sentence  but 
not  a  definitive  judicial  sentence.  Many  appoint- 
ments are  revocable  at  will;  others  require  a  judicial 
trial  or  other  formalities.  (Sec  Benefice;  Facul- 
ties, Canonical;  Indults,  Pontifical;  Jciusdic- 
tion,  Ecclesiastical.) 

Andrew  B.  Meehan. 

Revolution,  English,  of  1688.— James  II,  hav- 
ing reached  the  climax  of  his  power  after  the  suc- 
cessful suppression  of  Monmouth's  rebellion  in  1685, 
then  had  the  Tory  reaction  in  his  favour,  complete 
control  over  Parliament  and  the  town  corporations, 
a  regular  army  in  England,  a  thoroughly  Catholic 
army  in  process  of  formation  in  Ireland,  and  a  large 


revenue  granted  by  Parliament  for  life.  His  policy 
was  to  govern  England  as  absolute  monarch  and  to 
restore  Catholics  to  their  full  civil  and  religious  rights. 
Unfortunately,  both  prudence  and  statesmanship 
were  lacking,  with  the  result  that  in  three  years  the 
king  lost  his  throne.  The  history  of  the  Revolution 
resolves  itself  into  a  catalogue  of  various  ill-judged 
measures  which  alienated  the  support  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  the  Tory  party,  and  the  nation  as 
a  whole.  The  execution  of  Monmouth  .July  1685) 
made  the  Revolution  possible,  for  it  led  to  the  Whig 
party  accepting  William  of  Orange  as  the  natural 
champion  of  Protestantism  against  the  attempts  of 
James.  Thus  the  opposition  gained  a  centre  round 
which  it  consolidated  with  ever-increasing  force. 

What  the  Catholics  as  a  body  desired  was  freedom 
of  worship  and  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws;  but  a 
small  section  of  them,  desirous  of  political  power, 
aimed  chiefly  at  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  of  1673 
and  the  Act  of  1678  which  excluded  Catholics  from 
both  houses  of  Parliament.  Unfortunately  James  fell 
under  the  influence  of  this  section,  which  was  directed 
by  the  unprincipled  Earl  of  Sunderland,  and  he  de- 
cided on  a  policy  of  repeal  of  the  Test  Act.  Circum- 
stances had  caused  this  question  to  be  closely  bound 
up  with  that  of  the  army.  For  James,  who  placed 
his  chief  reliance  on  his  soldiers,  had  increased  the 
standing  army  to  30,000,  13,000  of  whom,  partly 
officered  by  Catholics,  were  encamped  on  Hounslow 
Heath  to  the  great  indignation  of  London  which  re- 
garded the  camp  as  a  menace  to  its  liberties  and  a 
centre  of  disorder.  Parliament  demanded  that  the 
army  should  be  reduced  to  normal  dimensions  and 
the  Catholic  officers  dismissed;  but  James,  realizing 
that  the  test  would  not  be  repealed,  prorogued  Parlia- 
ment and  proceeded  to  exercise  the  "dispensing  and 
suspending  power".  By  this  he  claimed  that  it  was 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown  to  dispense  with  the 
execution  of  the  penal  laws  in  individual  case*  and  to 
Btispend  the  operation  of  any  law  altogether.  To 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Law  Courts  for  this  doc- 
trine a  test  case,  known  as  Hales's  case,  "was  brought 
to  decide  whether  the  king  could  allow  a  Catholic 
to  hold  office  in  the  army  without  complying  with  the 
Test  Act.  After  James  had  replaced  some  of  the 
judges  by  more  complaisant  lawyers,  he  obtained  a 
decision  that  "it  was  of  the  king's  prerogative  to 
dispense  with  penal  laws  in  particular  instances". 
He  acted  on  the  decision  by  appointing  Catholics 
to  various  positions,  Lord  Tyrconnel  becoming  Lord 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Lord  Arundel  Lord  Privy 
Seal,  and  Lord  Bellasyse  Lord  Treasurer  in  place  of 
the  Tory  minister  Lord  Rochester,  who  was  regarded 
as  the  chief  mainstay  of  the  Established  Church. 
The  Church  of  England,  which  was  rendered  uneasy 
by  the  dismissal  of  Rochester,  was  further  alienated 
by  the  king's  action  in  appointing  a  Court  of  High 
Commission,  which  suspended  the  Bishop  of  London 
for  refusing  to  inhibit  one  of  his  clergy  from  preach- 
ing anti-Catholic  sermons.  The  feeling  was  in- 
tensified by  the  liberty  which  Catholics  enjoyed  in 
London  during  1686.  Public  chapels  were  opened, 
including  one  in  the  Royal  Palace,  the  Jesuits  founded 
a  large  school  in  the  Savoy,  and  Catholic  ecclesiastics 
appeared  openly  at  Court. 

At  this  juncture  James,  desiring  to  counterbalance 
the  loss  of  Anglican  support,  offered  toleration  to  the 
dissenters,  who  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  had  been 
severely  persecuted.  The  influence  of  William  Perm 
induced  the  king  to  issue  on  4  April,  1687.  the  Dec- 
laration of  Indulgence,  by  which  liberty  of  worship 
was  granted  to  all,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike. 
He  also  replaced  Tory  churchmen  by  Whig  dissenters 
on  the  municipal  corporations  and  the  commission 
of  the  peace,  and,  having  dissolved  Parliament, 
hoped  to  secure  a  new  House  of  Commons  which 
would  repeal  both  the  penal  laws  and  the  Test.  But 
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he  underestimated  two  difficulties,  the  hatred  of  the 
dissenters  for  "popery"  and  their  distrust  of  royal 
absolutism.    His  action  in  promoting  Catholics  to 
the  Privy  Council,  the  judicial  bench,  and  the  offices 
of  Lord  lieutenant,  sheriff,  and  magistrate,  wounded 
these  susceptibilities,  while  he  further  offended  the 
Anglicans  by  attempting  to  restore  to  Catholics  some 
of  their  ancient  foundations  in  the  universities. 
Catholics  obtained  some  footing  both  at  Christ 
Church  and  University  College,  Oxford,  and  in  March 
1688,  James  gave  the  presidency  of  Magdalen  Col- 
lege to  Bona  venture  Giffard,  the  Catholic  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  the  Midland  District.    This  restoration 
of  Magdalen  as  a  Catholic  college  created  the  great- 
est alarm,  not  only  among  the  holders  of  benefices 
throughout  the  country,  but  also  among  the  owners 
of  ancient  abbey  lands.    The  presence  of  the  papal 
nuncio,  Mgr  d'Adda,  at  Court  and  the  public  position 
granted  to  the  four  Catholic  bishops,  who  hod  re- 
cently been  appointed  as  vicars  Apostolic,  served  to 
increase  both  the  dislike  of  the  dissenters  to  support 
a  king  whose  acts,  while  of  doubtful  legality,  were 
also  subversive  of  Protestant  interests,  and  likewise 
the  difficulty  of  the  Anglicans  in  practising  passive 
obedience  in  face  of  such  provocation.  Surrounded 
by  these  complications,  James  issued  his  second 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  in  April,  1688,  and  ordered 
that  it  Bhould  be  read  in  all  the  churches.  This 
strained  Anglican  obedience  to  the  breaking  point. 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  six  of  his  suf- 
fragans presented  a  petition  questioning  the  dispens- 
ing power.    The  seven  bishops  were  sent  to  the  Tower 
prosecuted,  tried,  and  acquitted.    This  trial  proved 
to  be  the  immediate  occasion  of  the  Revolution,  for, 
as  Halifax  said,  "it  hath  brought  all  Protestants  to- 
gether and  bound  them  up  into  a  knot  that  cannot 
easily  be  untied".    While  the  bishops  were  in  the 
Tower,  another  epoch-marking  event  occurred — the 
birth  of  an  heir  to  the  crown  (10  June,  1688).  Hither- 
to the  hopes  of  the  king's  opponents  had  been  fixed 
on  the  succession  of  his  Protestant  daughter  Mary, 
wife  of  William  of  Orange,  the  Protestant  leader. 
The  birth  of  Prince  James  now  opened  up  the  pros- 
pect of  a  Catholic  dynasty  just  at  a  moment  when  the 
ancient  anti-Catholic  bigotrv  had  been  aroused  by 
events  both  in  England  and  France.    For  besides  the 
ill-advised  acts  of  James,  the  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots  by  Louis  XIV,  consequent  on  the  Revoca- 
tion of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685,  revived  old  re- 
ligious   animosities.    England    was    flooded  with 
French  Protestant  refugees  bearing  everywhere  the 
tak  of  a  Catholic  king  s  cruelty. 

Unfortunately  for  James  his  whole  foreign  policy 
had  been  one  of  subservience  to  France,  and  at  this 
moment  of  crisis  the  power  of  France  was  a  menace 
to  all  Europe.  Even  Catholic  Austria  and  Spain 
supported  the  threatened  Protestant  states,  and 
the  pope  himself,  outraged  by  Louis  XIV  in  a  suc- 
cession of  wrong*,  joined  the  universal  resistance 
to  France  and  was  allied  with  William  of  Orange 
and  other  Protestant  sovereigns  against  Louis  and  his 
single  supporter,  James.  William  had  long  watched 
the  situation  in  England,  and  during  16S7  had  re- 
ceived communications  from  the  opposition  in  which 
it  was  agreed  that,  whenever  revolutionary  action 
should  become  advisable,  if  should  be  carried  out 
under  \\  ilham's  guidance.  As  early  as  the  autumn 
of  1US,  the  papal  secretary  of  state  was  aware  of  the 
plot  to  dethrone  James  and  make  Mary  queen,  and 
a  trench  agent  dispatches!  the  news  to  England 
through  France.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  then  in 
Home  also  learned  it.  and  sent  intelligence  to  the 
king  before  IS  Deo..  1IW7  ilettor  of  d'Estrees  to 
Louvois,  cited  by  lUnke.  II.  424).  But  James, 
though  early  informed,  was  reluctant  to  believe 
that  his  son-in-law  would  head  an  insurrection  against 
nim.    On  the  day  the  seven  bishops  were  acquitted  bound 


seven  English  statesmen  sent  a  letter  to  William  in- 
viting him  to  rescue  the  religion  and  liberties  of  Eng- 
land. But  William  was  threatened  by  a  French  army 
on  the  Belgian  frontier,  and  could  not  take  action. 
Louis  XIV  made  a  last  effort  to  save  James,  and 
warned  the  Dutch  States  General  that  he  would  re- 
gard any  attack  on  England  as  a  declaration  of  war 
against  France.  This  was  keenly  resented  by  James, 
who  regarded  it  as  a  slight  upon  English  indepen- 
dence, and  he  repudiated  the  charge  that  he  had  made 
a  secret  treaty  with  France.  Thereupon  Louis  left 
him  to  his  fate,  removed  the  French  troops  from 
Flanders  to  begin  a  campaign  against  the  empire, 
and  thus  William  was  free  to  move.  When  it  was 
too  late  James  realized  his  danger.  By  hasty  con- 
cessions granted  one  after  another  he  tried  to  undo 
his  work  and  win  back  the  Tory  churchmen  to  his 
cause.  But  he  did  not  remove  the  Catholic  officers 
or  suggest  the  restriction  of  the  dispensing  power. 
In  October  Sunderland  was  dismissed  from  office, 
but  William  was  already  on  the  seas,  and,  though 
driven  back  by  a  storm,  he  re-embarked  and  landed 
at  Torbay  on  5  Nov.,  1688.  James  at  first  prepared 
to  resist.  The  army  was  sent  to  intercept  William, 
but  by  the  characteristic  treachery  of  Churchill, 
disaffection  was  spread,  and  the  king,  not  knowing 
in  whom  he  could  place  confidence,  attempted  to 
escape.  At  Sheerness  he  was  stopped  and  sent  back 
to  London,  where  he  might  have  proved  an  embarras- 
sing prisoner  had  not  his  escape  been  connived  at. 
On  23  Dec.,  1688,  he  left  England  to  take  refuge  with 
Louis  XIV;  the  latter  received  him  generously  and 
granted  him  both  palace  and  pension.  On  his  first 
departure  the  mob  had  risen  in  London  against  the 
Catholics,  and  attacked  chapels  and  houses,  plunder- 
ing and  carrying  off  the  contents.  Even  the  am- 
bassadors' houses  were  not  spared,  and  the  Spanish 
and  Sardinian  embassy  chapels  were  destroyed. 
Bishops  Giffard  and  Leyburn  were  arrested  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  Father  Petrc  had  escaped, 
and  the  Nuncio  disguised  himself  as  a  servant  at 
the  house  of  the  envoy  from  Savoy,  till  he  was  en- 
abled to  obtain  from  William  a  passport.  So  far  as 
the  English  Catholics  were  concerned,  the  result  of 
the  Revolution  was  that  their  restoration  to  freedom 
of  worship  and  liberation  from  the  penal  laws  was 
delayed  for  a  century  and  more. 

So  completely  had  James  lost  tho  confidence  of  the 
nation  that  William  experienced  no  opjiosition  and 
the  Revolution  ran  its  course  in  an  almost  regular 
way.  A  Convention  Parliament  met  on  22  Jan., 
1689,  declared  that  James  "having  withdrawn  him- 
self out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant",  and 
"that  experience  had  shown  it  to  be  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant  king- 
dom to  be  governed  by  a  Popish  Prince".  The 
crown  was  offered  to  William  and  Mary,  who  ac- 
cepted the  Declaration  of  Right,  which  laid  down  the 
principles  of  the  constitution  with  regard  to  the  dis- 
pensing power,  the  liberties  of  Parliament,  and  other 
matters.  After  t heir  proclamat ion  as  king  and  queen, 
the  Declaration  was  ratified  by  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
and  the  work  of  the  Revolution  was  complete. 
English  Catholics  have  indeed  had  good  cause  to 
lament  the  failure  of  the  king's  well-meant,  if  unwise, 
attempts  to  restore  their  liberty,  and  to  regret  that 
he  did  not  act  on  the  wise  advice  of  Pope  Innocent 
XI  and  Cardinal  Howard  to  proceed  by  slow  degrees 
and  obtain  first  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  before 
going  on  to  n-store  their  full  civil  rights.  But  on  the 
other  hand  we  can  now  realize  that  the  Revolution 
had  the  advantage  of  finally  closing  the  long  struggle 
between  king  and  Parliament  that  had  lasted  Tor 
nearly  a  century,  and  of  establishing  general  prin- 
ciples of  religious  toleration  in  which  Catholics 
or  later  to  be  included. 
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Edwin  Burton. 


Revolution,  French. — The  last  thirty  years 
have  given  us  a  new  version  of  the  history  of  the 
French  Revolution,  the  most  diverse  and  hostile 
schools  having  contributed  to  it.  The  philosopher, 
Taine,  drew  attention  to  the  affinity  between  the 
revolutionary  and  what  he  calls  the  classic  spirit,  that 
is,  the  spirit  of  abstraction  which  gave  rise  to  Car- 
tcsianism  and  produced  certain  masterpieces  of  French 
literature.  Moreover  he  admirably  demonstrated  the 
mechanism  of  the  local  revolutionary  committees  and 
showed  how  a  daring  Jacobin  minority  was  able  to 
enforce  its  will  as  that  of  "  the  people  ".  Following  up 
this  line  of  research  M.  August  in  Cochin  haB  quite 
recently  studied  the  mechanism  of  the  sociilis  de 
pemte  in  which  the  revolutionary  doctrine  was  devel- 
oped and  in  which  were  formed  menquite  prepared 
to  put  this  doctrine  into  execution.  The  influence  of 
freemasonry  in  the  French  Revolution  proclaimed  by 
Louis  Blanc  and  by  freemasonry  itself  is  proved  by 
the  researches  of  M.  Cochin.  Sorel  has  brought  out 
the  connexion  between  the  diplomacy  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  that  of  the  old  regime.  His  works  prove 
that  the  Revolution  did  not  mark  a  break  in  the 
continuity  of  (he  foreign  policy  of  France.  The 
radically  inclined  historical  school,  founded  and  led  by 
M.  Aulard,ha8  published  numerous  useful  documents 
as  well  as  the  review,  "La  Revolution  Franchise". 
Two  years  since,  a  schism  occurred  in  this  school,  M. 
Mathiez  undertaking  in  opposition  to  M  Aulard  the 
defence  of  Robespierre,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
founded  a  new  review,  "LesAnnales  R6volution- 
naires".  The  "Soci6t6  d'histoire  contemporaine ", 
founded  under  Catholic  auspices,  has  published  a 
series  of  texts  bearing  on  revolutionary  history. 
I,astly  the  works  of  Abbe  Sic.ard  have  revealed  in  the 
clergy  who  remained  faithful  to  Rome  various  ten- 
dencies, some  legitimist,  others  more  favourable  to 
the  new  political  forms,  a  new  side  of  the  history  of 
the  French  clergy  being  thus  developed.  Such  are 
the  most  recent  additions  to  the  history  of  the  French 
Revolution.  This  article,  however,  will  emphasize 
more  especially  the  relations  between  the  Revolution 
and  the  Church  (see  France). 

Meeting  of  the  Estates.— The  starting  point  of 
the  French  Revolution  was  the  convocation  of  the 
States  General  by  Louis  XVI.  Thev  comprised  three 
orders,  nobility,  clergy,  and  the  "third  estate,  the 
last  named  being  permitted  to  have  as  many  members 
as  the  two  other  orders  together.  The  electoral 
regulation  of  24  January.  1789,  assured  the  parochial 
clergy  a  large  majority  in  the  meetings  of  the  baillinge* 
which  were  to  elect  clerical  representatives  to  the 
Mates  General.  While  chapters  were  to  send  to 
these  meetings  only  a  single  delegate  for  ten  canons, 
and  each  convent  only  one  of  its  members,  all  the 
cures  were  permitted  to  vote.  The  number  of  the 
order"  of  clergy  at  the  States  General  exceeded 
•100,  among  whom  were  14  prelates.  208  cures,  50 
canons  and  commendatory  abbots,  and  some  monks. 
Ine  clergy  advocated  almost  as  forcibly  as  did  the 
Third  Estate  the  establishment  of  a  constitutional 
government  based  on  the  separation  of  the  powers, 


the  periodical  convocation  of  the  States  General,  their 
supremacy  in  financial  matters,  the  responsibility  of 
ministers,  and  the  regular  guarantee  of  individual 
liberty.  Thus  the  true  and  great  reforms  tending  to 
the  establishment  of  liberty  were  advocated  by  the 
clergy  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  When  the 
Estates  assembled  5  May,  1789,  the  Third  Estate 
demanded  that  the  verification  of  powers  should  be 
made  in  common  by  the  three  orders,  the  object  being 
that  the  Estates  should  form  but  one  assembly  in 
which  the  distinction  between  the  "orders"  should 
disappear  and  where  every  member  was  to  have  a 
vote.  Scarcely  a  fourth  of  the  clergy  had  formally 
advocated  this  reform,  but  from  the  opening  of  the 
Estates  it  was  evident  that  the  parochial  clergy 
desired  individual  voting  which  would  give  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Third  Estate,  the  advocates  of  reform, 
an  effectual  preponderance. 

As  early  as  23  May,  1789,  the  cures  at  the  house 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  were  of  the  opinion 
that  the  power  of  the  deputies  should  be  verified 
in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Estates,  and  when 
on  17  June  the  members  of  the  Third  Estate  pro- 
claimed themselves  the  "National  Assembly",  the 
majority  of  the  clergy  decided  (19  June)  to  join  them. 
As  the  higher  clergy  and  the  nobility  still  held  out, 
the  king  caused  the  hall  where  the  meetings  of  the 
Third  Estate  were  held  to  be  closed  (20  June),  where- 
upon the  deputies,  with  their  president,  Bailly,  re- 
paired to  the  Jeu  de  Paume  and  an  oath  was  taken 
not  to  disband  till  they  had  provided  France  with  a 
constitution.  After  Mirabeau's  thundering  speech 
(23  June)  addressed  to  the  Marquis  de  Dreux-Brcz6, 
master-of-ceremonies  to  Louis  Xv'I,  the  king  himself 
(27  June)  invited  the  nobility  to  join  the  Third 
Estate.  Louis  XVI's  dismissal  of  the  reforming 
minister,  Nccker,  and  the  concentration  of  the  royal 
army  about  Paris,  brought  about  the  insurrection 
of  14  July,  and  the  capture  of  the  Bastille.  M .  Funck- 
Brcntano  has  destroyed  the  legends  which  rapidly 
arose  in  connexion  with  the  celebrated  fortress. 
There  was  no  rising  en  masse  of  the  people  of  Paris, 
and  the  number  of  the  besiegers  was  but  a  thousand 
at  most;  only  seven  prisoners  were  found  at  the 
Bastille,  four  of  whom  were  forgers,  one  a  young 
man  guilty  of  monstrous  crimes  and  who  for  the  sake 
of  his  family  was  kept  at  the  Bastille  that  he  might 
escape  the  death-penalty,  and  two  insane 
But  in  the  public,  opinion  the  Bastille  sj 
royal  absolutism  and  the  capture  of  this  fortress 
regarded  as  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  regime,  and 
foreign  nations  attached  great  imjiortance  to  the 
event.  Louis  XVI  yielded  before  this  agitation; 
Xecker  was  recalled:  Bailly  became  Mayor  of  Paris; 
Lafayette,  commander  of  the  national  militia;  the 
tri-colour  was  adopted,  and  Louis  XVI  consented  to 
recognize  the  title  of  "National  Constituent  Assem- 
bly .  Te  Deums  and  processions  celebrated  the 
taking  of  the  Bastille;  in  the  pulpits  the  Abbe 
Fauchet  preached  the  harmony  of  religion  and 
liberty.  As  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  the  "vote 
by  order"  the  political  privileges  of  the  clergy  may 
be  considered  to  have  ceased  to  exist. 

During  the  night  of  4  August,  1789,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Vicomte  tic  Noailles,  the  Assembly  voted  with 
extraordinary  enthusiasm  the  abolition  of  all  priv- 
ileges and  feudal  rights  and  the  equality  of  all  French- 
men. A  blow  was  thereby  struck  at  the  wealth  of  the  • 
clergy,  but  the  churchmen  were  the  first  to  give  an 
example  of  sacrifice.  Plurality  of  benefices  and 
annates  was  abolished  and  the  redemption  of  tithes 
was  agreed  upon,  but  two  days  later,  the  higher 
clergy  becoming  uneasy,  demanded  another  discus- 
sion of  the  vote  which' hat!  carried  the  redemption. 
The  result  was  the  abolition,  pure  and  simple,  of 
tithes  without  redemption.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
Buzot  declared  that  the  property  of  the  clergy 
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to  the  nation.  Louis  XYTs  conscience  began 
to  be  alarmed.   He  temporized  for  five  weeks,  then 
merely  published  the  decrees  as  general  principles 
reserving  the  right  to  approve  or  reject  later  the" 
them"™8  ^  Asae     y  would  take  to  enforce 

Declaration  of  the  Rights  of  Man.  Cathol- 
icism Ceases  to  be  the  Religion  of  the  State  — 
Before  giving  France  a  constitution  the  Assembly 
judged  it  necessary  to  draw  up  a  "Declaration  of  the 
Kights  of  Man  and  of  the  Citizen",  which  should  form 
a,  preamble  to  the  Constitution.  Caraus's  suggestion 
that  to  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  should  be 
added  a  declaration  of  his  duties,  was  rejected.  The 
Declaration  of  Rights  mentions  in  its  preamble  that 
it  is  made  in  the  presence  and  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Supreme  Being,  but  out  of  three  of  the  articles 
proposed  by  the  clergy,  guaranteeing  the  respect  due 
to  religion  and  public  worship,  two  were  rejected  after 
speeches  by  the  Protestant,  Rabaut  Saint-Etienne, 
and  Mirabeau,  and  the  only  article  relating  to  religion 
was  worded  as  follows:  "No  one  shall  be  disturbed 
tor  his  opinions,  even  religious,  provided  their  mani- 
festation does  not  disturb  the  public  order  established 
X  ♦  n\k  i  •     -x*  waa  the  ™*h  of  the  Assembly 
WTi$ ouW  cca8e  to  ^  ^e  religion  of  the 
state  and  that  liberty  of  worship  should  be  estab- 
..   «  ^hsequently  declared  Protestants  eligible 
to  all  offices  24  Dec^,  1789),  restored  to  their  poises! 
r 1?,™  mm        frenchmen  the  heirs  of  Protestant 

in  S  of  J,\lly  rd  9/^°r'  179())'  and  ,ook  measures 
T-oR  ^  /  .  JeT8  (28  Janu*ry.  20  July,  16  Aug., 
1  #  90).   But  it  soon  became  evident  in  the  discussions 

of  £SL  ta^St^fef  the  Protection  of  the  army 
oi  oouille  m  order  to  organize  a  eounter-revnln 
t.onar>-  movement  and  his  refusal  to  SSSS% 

SSff  Paris'  tS*  °fKMan'  b^KhtXutle 
uprising  in  form.    The  mob  set  out  to  Versa!  I  In* 

Arts"  «T  U{?5g* 

sat  at  Park  firlv  »7??)-  thenceforth  the  Assembly 
af  the  TunerST  ^  ^c  archiepiscopal  residence,  then 
no«Sl;!^  T  IT-    M.tiu*  moment  the  idea  of  taking 

ioi  ™  *  ™  ?     69  ^•PI*"'  m  a  number  of 

S^J^P^P^if-.  The  plan  of  confiscating 
k,  Ik" CA  had-  b?cn  "uggested  as  early 
)%  the  Marquis  dc  Lacoste,  was  resumed 


never  expressly  recognized  the  clergy  as  a  proprietor 
that  in  1749  Louis  XV  had  forbidden  the  clergy  to 
receive  anything  without  the  authority  of  the  State 
and  that  he  had  confiscated  the  property  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  Malouet  took  an  intermediate 
stand  and  demanded  that  the  State  should  confiscate 
only  suiwrfluous  ecclesiastical  possessions,  but  that 
the  parochial  clergy  should  be  endowed  with  land. 
FfaAg  on  2  November,  1789  tie  Assembly  decided 
n!-,P°f^'ons  of  the  clergy  be  "placed  at  the 
disposal'  of  the  nation.  The  results  of  this  vote 
S i-'rU?  fo»owm«.  The  first  was  Treilhard's 
motion  (17  pecember),  demanding  in  the  nam.,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  committee  of  the  Assembly,  the  closing 
of  useless  convents,  and  decreeing  that  the  State 
should  permit  the  religious  to  release  tliemselves 
from  their  monastic  vows. 

.The  discussion  of  this  project  began  in  Febni*rv 
1790,  after  the  Assembly  by  tie  cS  of  £SSS> 
of  departments  districts,  and  common  1^  p  rc! 
ceede.1  to  the  administrative  reorganization  of  FW 
The  discussion  was  again  very  violent  Onii 
February,  1790,  the  As£mbly,  swayed  by  the  more 
radical  suggestions  of  Barnavc  and  Thouret  decrSd 
as  a  "constitutional  article"  that  not  onlTsnould  ,he 

U*£  orT'  rCTai2C  m°niWtic  V0W8'  ^^haVre! 
ngioiis  orders  and  congregations  were  and  should 
remain  suppressed  in  France   and  that™ 
should  be  established  in  X  fu tore.    After  having 
planned  a  partial  suppression  of  monastic  orders  hf 
Assembly  voted  for  their  total  sunnr««mt!  tE- 
proposal  of  Cozales  (17  FeWy)  cXgX "the  dfc 
so  utipn  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  and  the  right 
fuJ  efforts  made  by  the  higher  clergy^ to [  prevent 
£ -  rl  08  kfr°m  P^P^H  ^e  confiscated  goods  of 
!he  ^^WPWjgUk    On  17  March^TM 
U  e  Assembfy  deeded  that  the  400,000,000  livres* 
worth  of  alienated  ecclesiastical  properties  ™d 
be  soW  to  municipalities  which  in  turn  should  sell 
them  to  private  buyers.    On  14  April  it  decided  that 
the  mamtenance  of  Catholic  worship  should  be 
provided  for  without  recourse  to  Te  revenue,  of 
former  eedesastical  nmnertv  anA  tu?t         ^  ■ 
sum  fix<vl  Tf      IT  A  p  !X\  ^nd  th!tt  a  sufficient 

mm  year,  should  be  entered  in  the  budget  for  th« 
allowances  to  be  made  to  the  clergy;  on 17 "aS 

SFfLlf'SS  hL}h1.92v^^  Pa>'ing  interest 

be  accepted  aa 


this 

ter,"ts  of    he   FW,f\de^endin8  the  financia"  [n- 

the  ownersh  n^f  ,i  u  unbly  to  decree  (1)  that 
the  Sn7&t  it  rniXhUnrch  -TT^y.  bftlon««l  «o 
the  prints;  (2  ,„T?he  SCSJ^  T  W»  of 
not  be  less  than  1200  livres  Th  ST*  CUrf-  "houW 
from  13  October  te2XenTi7^nt^dwc,,^j 

that  the  cler^lUne  '»  ™  MiaUr>''  who  «>ntend«! 
owner,  disputed  th?  ^T"1  JCOU,d  "*  an 

wealth  of  the  dergv  JSTi™  uP°n  the 

aossiowshouTd  HmmlvZL  ^  ,hat  ,heir  pos- 
of  400.000.00C  ?h! .^^"^  ^r  a  foan 


at  o  per  cent,  and  which  were  to  i 

f°r  llle  ecclesiastical  n^rty^ 

My   it  whas ^deled'itf  «""y.  «  * 

be^ut  up  Tor  s^  ^       this  P"Pcrty  should 

FebruarvSTO^1]!?71^  °C,  ™"  CLERov.-On  6 
fie,?l  the  Aa^mMy  charged  its  ecclf*ias- 

Sd TfifV^*  apP°'ntol  2<>  Aug-flTSB,"  and Zm- 
Kf  the  (Wme^ra  t0  Prepare  thfl  reorganiza- 
o  the  ro„ ,7n2£ '        lWS  ^CW  members  were  a, Id. -d 
Ints"    were   d^inL7  *;ebrk1«4r>\  Jhe  "constitu- 

ZV£el  tO  U"dj:retand  ,hpir  «t*ndpo  „t  i  ^is  weli 

a^TteM mvine  HtriS  'UCnrtS-  plan?,ed  to  enslave  ft 
more  thev-lid  SSPSi,'1  °  lte  P"vileges.  Further- 

stattS  ffi,^  awt^ are 

agr(.men«  with  eccles^tSf  author^y*'^;^ 
especially  mcensed  against  the  dergy  after  the 
consistonal  ad.lress  i„  w,lich  PiU8  VT(o->  Mft  '  h 

^nstuuent  Assembly,  and  by  the  news  re- 
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oeived  from  the  Went  and  South  where  the  just 
di-Hsatisfaction  of  Catholic  consciences  had  provoked 
disturbances;  in  particular  the  election  of  the  Prot- 
estant Rabaut  Saint-Etienne  to  the  presidency  of 
the  National  Assembly  brought  about  commotions 
at  Toulouse  and  Nlmes.  Under  the  influence  of  these 
disturbances  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy 
was  developed.  On  29  May,  1790,  it  was  laid  before 
the  Assembly.  Bonal,  Bishop  of  Clermont,  and 
some  members  of  the  Right  requested  that  the  proj- 
ect should  be  submitted  to  a  national  council  or  to 
the  pope.  But  the  Assembly  proceeded ;  it  discussed 
the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy  from  1  June  to 
12  July,  1790,  on  which  date  it  was  passed. 

This  Constitution  comprised  four  titles.  Title 
I,  Ecclesiastical  Offices:  Diocesan  boundaries  were 
to  agree  with  those  of  departments,  57  episcopal 
sees  being  thus  suppressed.  The  title  of  archbishop 
was  abolished;  out  of  83  remaining  bishoprics  10 
were  called  metropolitan  bishoprics  and  given  juris- 
diction over  the  neighbouring  dioceses.  No  section 
of  French  territory  should  recognise  the  authority 
of  a  bishop  living  abroad,  or  of  his  delegates,  and  this, 
adds  the  Constitution,  "without  prejudice  to  the 
unity  of  faith  and  the  communion  which  shall  be 
maintained  with  the  head  of  the  Universal  Church". 
Canonries,  prebends,  and  priories  were  abolished. 
There  should  no  longer  be  any  sacerdotal  posts  es- 
pecially devoted  to  fulfilling  the  conditions  of  Mass 
foundations.  All  appeals  to  Rome  were  forbidden. 
Title  II,  Appointment  to  Benefices:  Bishops  should 
be  appointed  by  the  Electoral  Assembly  of  the  de- 
partment; they  should  be  invested  and  consecrated 
by  the  metropolitan  and  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  nation,  the  King,  the  I^aw,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion; they  should  not  seek  any  confirmation  from  the 
pope.  Parish  priests  should  be  elected  by  the  elec- 
toral assemblies  of  the  districts.  Thus  all  citizens, 
even  Protestants,  Jews,  and  nominal  Catholics,  might 
name  titulars  to  ecclesiastical  offices,  and  the  first 
obligation  of  priests  and  bishops  was  to  take  an  oath 
of  fidelity  to  the  Constitution  which  denied  to  the 
Holy  See  any  effective  power  over  the  Church. 
Title  III,  Salary  of  ministers  of  Religion:  The  Con- 
stitution fixed  the  salary  of  the  Bishop  of  Paris  at 
51,000  livres  (about  $10,200),  that  of  bishops  of 
towns  whose  population  exceeded  50,000  souls  at 


20,000  livrcs  (about  $4000), 
12,000  livres  (about  $2400),  that  of  cures  at  a  sum 
ranging  from  0000  (about  $1200)  to  1200  livres 
(about  $240).  For  the  lower  clergy  this  was  a  bet- 
terment, of  their  material  condition,  especially  as  the 
real  value  of  these  sums  was  two  and  one-half  times 
the  present  amount.  Title  IV,  dealing  with  resi- 
dence, made  very  severe  conditions  regarding  the  ab- 
sences of  bishops  and  priests 

At  the  festival  of  the  Federation  (14  July,  1790) 
Talleyrand  and  three  hundred  priests  officiating  at  the 
altar  of  the  nation  erected  on  the  Champs-de-Mars 
the  tri-eoloured  girdle  above  their  priestly 
and  besought  the  blessing  of  God  on  the 
Revolution.  Deputations  were  present  from  the 
towns  of  France,  and  there  was  inaugurated  a  Bort 
of  cult  of  the  Fatherland,  the  remote  origin  of  all 
the  "Revolutionary  cults''.    On  10  July,  1790,  in  a 


Brief  to  Ix>uis  XVI,  Pius  VI  expressed  the 
with  which  the  project  under  discussion  filled 
hitn.  He  commissioned  two  ecclesiastics  who  were 
ministers  of  I/mis  XVI,  Champion  de  Ciee  and 
I^efranc  de  Pompignan,  to  urge  the  king  not  to  sign 
the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy.  On  28  July, 
in  a  letter  to  the  pope,  Louis  XVI  replied  that  he 
would  be  compelled,  "with  death  in  his  soul",  to 
promulgate  the  Constitution,  that  he  would  reserve 
the  right  to  broach  as  soon  as  possible  the  matter 
of  some  concession,  but  that  if  he  refused,  his  life 
and  the  lives  of  his  family  would  be  endangered. 


The  pope  replied  (17  August)  that  he  still  held  the 
same  opinion  of  the  Constitution,  but  that  he  would 
make  no  public  declaration  on  the  subject  until 
he  consulted  with  the  Sacred  College.  On  24  August 
the  king  promulgated  the  Constitution,  for  which 
he  was  Warned  by  the  pope  in  a  confidential  Brief 
on  22  September.  M.  Mathies  claims  to  have 
proved  that  the  hesitancy  of  Pius  VI  was  due  to 
temporal  rather  than  to  spiritual  considerations, 
to  his  serious  fears  about  the  affairs  of  Avignon  and  the 
Comtat  Venaissin,  where  certain  popular  parties  were 
clamouring  for  French  troops,  but  the  truth  is  that 
Pius  VI,  who  had  made  known  his  opinion  of  the 
Constitution  to  two  French  prelates,  was  awaiting 
some  manifestation  on  the  part  of  the  French  epis- 
copate. Indeed  the  bishops  spoke  before  the  pope 
had  spoken  publicly.  At  the  end  of  October,  1790, 
they  published  an  "Exposition  des  principes  sur  la 
constitution  civile  du  clergtf  ",  compiled  by  Boisgelin, 
Archbishop  of  Aix,  in  which  they  rejected  the  Con- 
stitution and  called  upon  the  faithful  to  do  the  same. 
This  publication  marks  the  beginning  of  a  violent 
conflict  between  the  episcopate  and  the  Constitution. 
On  27  November,  1790,  after  a  speech  by  Mirabeau. 
a  decree  stipulated  that  all  bishops  and  priests  should 
within  a  week,  under  penalty  of  losing  their  offices, 
take  the  oath  to  the  Constitution,  that  all  who  re- 
fused and  who  nevertheless  continued  to  discharge 
their  priestly  functions  should  be  prosecuted  as 
disturbers  of  the  public  peace.  The  king,  who  was 
much  disturbed  by  this  decree,  eventually  sanctioned 
it  (26  December,  1790)  in  order  to  avoid  a  rising. 

Hitherto  a  large  section  of  the  lesser  clergy  had 
shown  a  certain  amount  of  sympathy  for  the  Revolu- 
tion, but  when  it  was  seen  that  the  episcopal  members 
of  the  Assembly  refused  to  take  the  oath,  thus  sac- 
rificing their  sees,  a  number  of  the  priests  followed 
this  disinterested  example.  It  may  be  said  that  from 
the  end  of  1790  the  higher  clergy  and  the  truly  or- 
thodox elements  of  the  lower  clergy  were  united 
against  the  revolutionary  measures.  Thenceforth 
there  were  two  classes,  the  non-juring  or  refractory 
priests,  who  were  faithful  to  Rome  and  refused  the 
oath,  and  the  jurors,  sworn,  or  Constitutional  priests, 
who  had  consented  to  take  the  oath.  M.  de  la  Gorcc 
has  recently  sought  to  estimate  the  exact  proportion 
of  the  priests  who  took  the  oath.  Out  of  125  bishops 
there  were  only  four,  Talleyrand  of  Autun,  Brienne  of 
Sens,  Jarente  of  Orleans,  and  Lafond  de  Savine,  of 
Viviers;  three  coadjutors  or  bishops  in  partibua, 
Gobel,  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Bale;  Martial  de 
Brienne,  Coadjutor  of  Sens;  and  Dubourg-Miraudet, 
Bishop  of  Babylon.  In  the  important  towns  most  of 
the  priests  refused  to  take  the  oath.  Statistics  for 
the  small  boroughs  and  the  country  are  more  difficult 
to  obtain.  The  national  archives  preserve  the  com- 
plete dockets  of  42  departments  which  were  sent  to 
the  Constituent  Assembly  by  the  civil  authorities. 
This  shows  that  in  these  42  departments,  of  23,093 
priests  called  upon  to  swear,  13,118  took  the  oath. 
There  would  be  therefore  out  of  100  priests,  56  to 
57  jurors  against  43  to  44  non-jurors.  M .  de  la  Goree 
gives  serious  reasons  for  contesting  these  statistics, 
which  were  compiled  by  zealous  bureaucrats  anxious 
to  please  the  central  administrators.  He  asserts  on 
the  other  hand  that  the  schism  had  little  hold  in 
fifteen  departments  and  concludes  that  in  1791  the 
number  ot  priests  faithful  to  Rome  was  52  to  55  out 
of  100;  this  is  a  small  enough  majority,  but  one 
which  M.  de  la  Gorce  considers  authentic. 

On  5  February,  1791,  the  Constituent  Assembly 
forbade  everv  non-juring  priest  to  preach  in  public. 
In  March  the  elections  to  provide  for  the  vacant 
episcopal  sees  and  parishes  took  place.  Disorder 
grew  in  the  Church  of  France;  young  and  ambitious 
priests,  better  known  for  their  political  than  for  their 
religious  zeal,  were  candidates,  and  in  many  places 
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owing  to  the  opposition  of  good  Catholics  those  elected 
had  much  difficulty  in  taking  |>ossession  of  their 
churches.   At  this  juncture,  seeing  the  Constitutional 
Church  thus  set  up  in  France  against  the  legitimate 
Church,  Pius  VI  wrote  two  letters,  one  to  the  bishops 
and  one  to  Louis  XVI,  to  inquire  if  there  remained 
any  means  to  prevent  schism;  and  finally,  on  13 
Aj"?'.  ^"Bl,  he  issued  a  solemn  condemnation  of  the 
Civil  Constitution  in  a  solemn  Brief  to  the  clergy 
and  the  people.  On  2  May,  1791,  the  annexation  of 
the  Comtat  V  enaissin  and  the  city  of  Avignon  by  the 
trench  troops  marked  the  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations  between  France  and  the  Holy  See.  From 
May,  1791,  there  was  no  longer  an  ambassador  from 
Ef"™*  **  Rome  or  a  nuncio  at  Paris.   The  Brief  of 
Pius  \  I  encouraged  the  resistance  of  the  Catholics 
1  he  Masses  celebrated  by  non-juring  priests  attracted 
crowds  of  the  faithful.  Then  mobs  gathered  and 
beat  and  outraged  nuns  and  other  piouB  women 
On  7  May,  1,91,  the  Assembly  decided  that  the  non- 
juring  priests  as  pritres  habituis  might  continue  to  say 
Mass  m  parochial  churches  or  conduct  their  services 
in  other  churches  on  condition  that  they  would 
jespect  the  laws  and  not  stir  up  revolt  against  the 
Civil  Constitution.  The  Constitutional  priests  became 
more  and  more  unpopular  with  good  Catholic*; 
Jjfiout  ■  works  go  to  show  that  the  "departmentai 
directories    had  to  spend  their  time  in  organizine 
regular  police  expeditions  to  protect  the  Constitu- 
tional priests  m  their  parishes  against  the  opposition 
or  nod  Catholics,  or  to  prosecute  the  non-juring 
priests  who  heroically  persisted  in  remaining  at  thc£ 
poets.  Finally  on  9  June,  1791,  the  Assembly  forbade 
t  he  publication  of  all  Bulls  or  Decrees  of  the"  Court  of 
Rome  at  least  until  they  had  been  submitted  to  the 
legislative  body  and  their  publication  authorized 
thus  Revolutionary  trance  not  only  broke  with 

The  king's  tormenting  conscience  was  the  chief 

E  f«r  his  attempted;  flight  (20-21  June,  1791). 

K^'T?  £C  ^  ■rtdr««wd  to  'he  Assembly  a 
declaration  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Civil  Con- 

2H2V*  tbe,C,.pr«y.  once  more  protested 
to™,  '"^  T'CDCe  which  had  compelled  him 
&u1T?VlTh  £  ZSffT*;  IIalted  at  Varennes 
"'V^,1,  *as  brought  back  on  25  June,  and  was 
appended  from  his  functions  till  the  completion  of  The 
O»rmtitution  to  which  he  took  the  oath  13  Sept 

i^30  So/>t-  1791  •  Constituent  Assen.v 
dissolved,  to  make  way  for  the  Legislative ■  Awen • 
in  which  none  of  the  members  of  the  Conjoint' 
Assemb  y  could  sit  The  C«n«ti,„L» i  Conft>tuent 
oasm-H  9>jwi  i,.„,r  1  i  constituent  Assembly  had 
passed  1500  laws  and  reorganized  the  whole  French 

Sr^ri   S&  clYef  prror  '<om  a  social  smnd- 

SE ^  was  to  na^Th^rhif  ««•  a  <XB 

w  hie?       Pi         Chapeher  Decree  15  June,  1791 ) 

iXheir^TT  ^  SSS  SKS 

™>t,wV    . utr^  for  cortain  abuses  of  the  old  cor 

1  HE  LEUlSLATr 


restoring  peace  in  the  country,  where  that  Awcmbly'a 
bungling  work  had  unsettled  the  consciences  of  indi- 
viduals. The  parties  in  the  Legislative  Assembly 
were  soon  irreconcilable.  The  Feuillants,  on  the 
Right,  saw  no  salvation  save  in  the  Constitution; 
the  Girondins  on  the  Left,  and  the  Montagnards 
on  the  Extreme  Left,  made  ready  for  the  Republic 
There  were  men  who,  like  the  poet  Andre  Chenier' 
dreamed  of  a  complete  separation  of  Church  and 

^-ffSW  he  in  a  letter  to  the 

"Momteur"  (22  October,  1791),  "will  not  trouble  the 
hstotcs when  no  one  is  concerned  about  them,  and 
they  will  always  trouble  them  while  anyone  is  con- 
cerned about  them  as  at  present."  But  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  had  sat 
in  the  departmental  or  district  assemblies;  they  had 
fought  against  the  non-juring  priests  and  brought 
and  a  hostile  spirit  to  the  Legislative 


the  general  amnesty  decreed  L.  "u  V  and 

Assembly  before  dSStS^^^J^J^ 


violent  passions 

Assembly.  A  report  from  Gensonn<5  and  Gallois  to 
2fii*r,^Ve  (?  October,  1791)  on  the  con- 

dition of  the  provinces  of  the  West  denounced  the 
non-juring  priests  as  exciting  the  populace  to  rebellion 
and  called  for  measures  against  them.  It  accused 
them  of  complicity  with  the  imigrts  bishops.  At 
Avignon  the  Revolutionary  Lccuyer,  having  been 
slam  m  a  church,  some  citizens  reputed  to  be  partizans 
of  the  pope  were  thrown  into  the  ancient  papal  castle 
and  strangled  (16-17  Oct.,  1791).  Calvados  was  also 
the  scene  of  serious  disturbances. 
iJ? «jeKW,atlw  ^mbly,  instead  of  repairing  the 
tremendous  errors  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  took 
up  the  question  of  the  non-juring  priests.  'On  29 

t%3u7l&3  Prop08*1  of  Francuisde  Xeufchateau, 
•t  decided  that  if  witfnn  eight  days  they  did  not  take 
the  civil  oath  they  should  be  deprived  of  all  salary 
that  they  should  be  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 

^St!r,tM?'  if  troub"e«  arose  where  they 

resided  they  should  be  sent  away,  that  thev  should 

in*3nwT  r  *  y^rJf  tho>'  Persisted  mremain- 
%2£SZISm2l2^  d  the.y  were  ~">victed  of  having 
provoked  disobedience  to  the  king.  Finallv  it  forbade 
non-juring  priests  the  legal  exercise  of  worship.  It 
UN >  requested  from  the  departmental  directories  lists 
"«tn™Uroreta,nd  non,:iurors.  that  it  might,  as  it  said, 
.Sy.?^  the  rebellion  which  disguises  itself  under 
a  pretended  dissidence  in  the  exercise  of  the  Cathohc 
religion.  Thus  its  decree  ended  in  a  threat.  But 
P*.JSS|  wan  the  object  of  a  sharp  confhet  between 
1/Duis  XVI  and  the  Assembly.  On  9  Dec.,  1791,  the 
king  made  his  veto  known  officially.    Parties  began 

f.iJhfM  .  °£  °ne  Mdc  were  the  kin8  and  the  Catholics 
faithful  to  Rome,  on  the  other  the  Assembly  and  the 
priests  who  had  taken  the  oath.  The  legislative  power 
was  on  one  side,  the  executive  on  the  other.  In 
vvr  the  Assembly  accused  the  ministers  of 
S  L'j  jl  !?  replaced  them  by  a  Girondin 
ministry  headed  by  Dumouriez.  with  Roland,  Servan, 
and  C  lavrfre  among  its  members.  They  had  a  double 
policy:  abroad,  war  with  Austria,  and  at  home, 
ZuZZX™?  thR  non-j«ring  priests.  Ixmis  XVI 
surround«d  by  dangers,  was  also  accused  of  duplicity 

possible  for  his  enemies  to  say  that  he  had  already 
conspired  against  France  »"«»uy 
A  papal  Brief  of  19  March,  1792,  renewed  the  con- 
demnauon  of  the  Civil  Constitution  and  visited  ™th 
^,vH^TmMn,ca,!on  a"  j,lrin«  PriHrts  who  after 
KW,??t,lllV,,t,,,nc,B|'  and  a"  Catholics 
S1'  ^  ta'thful  *°  th™'  Priests.  The  Assembly 
5PH  iX  &  5frpe  °  V  Mav'  ,792.  declaring  that 
torv  nf  tK  m'ght  00  Sported  by  the  direc-' 

cii^nl  !T  ' h\ar,ment  at  the  request  of  twenty 
SfeTSmnd  d  •  "houId  r(t»m  after  expulsion 
I^L  v«  Vli  1  1,aible  to  U'n  y°are'  imprisonment. 
Louis  vetoed  this  <lccr.v.   Thus  arose  a  struggle  not 

be  ween*  ; ?h7C  IX>U^  ^VI  and  'he  Assembk.  but 
between  the  king  and  his  ministrv.   On  3  June,  1792 
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the  Assembly  decreed  the  formation  of  a  camp  near 
Paria  of  20,000  volunteers  to  guard  the  king.  At  the 
ministerial  council  Roland  read  an  insulting  letter 
to  IxMiis,  in  which  he  called  upon  him  to  sanction  the 
decrees  of  November  and  May  against  the  non-juring 
priests.  He  was  dismissed,  whereupon  the  populace 
of  Paris  arose  and  invaded  the  Tuileries  (20  June, 
1792),  and  for  several  hours  the  king  and  his  family 
were  the  objects  of  all  manner  of  outrages.  After  the 
public  manifesto  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  in  the 
name  of  the  powers  in  coalition  against  France  (25 
July,  1792)  and  the  Assembly's  declaration  of  the 
"Fatherland  in  danger"  there  came  petitions  for 
the  deposition  of  the  king,  who  was  accused  of  be- 
ing in  communication  with  foreign  rulers.  On  10 
August,  Santerre.  Wcstermann,  and  Fournier  l'Amdri- 
cain  at  the  head  of  the  national  guard  attacked  the 
Tuileries  defended  by  800  Swiss.  Louis  refused  to 
defend  himself,  and  with  his  family  sought  refuge 
in  the  Legislative  Assembly.  Hie  Assembly  passed  a 
decree  which  suspended  the  king's  powers,  drew  up 
a  plan  of  education  for  the  dauphin,  and  convoked  a 
national  convention.  Louis  XVI  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Temple  by  order  of  the  insurrectionary  Com- 
mune of  Paris. 

Madness  spread  through  Franco  caused  by  the 
threatened  danger  from  without;  arrests  of  non- 
juring  priests  multiplied.  In  an  effort  to  make  them 
give  way.  The  Assembly  decided  (15  August)  that 
the  oath  should  consist  only  in  the  promise  "to  up- 
hold with  all  one's  might  liberty,  equality,  and  the 
execution  of  the  law,  or  to  die  nt  one's  post".  But 
the  non-juring  priestB  remained  firm  and  refused 
even  this  second  oath.  On  20  August  the  Assembly 
decreed  that  within  fifteen  days  they  should  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  kingdom,  that  those  who  remained 
or  returned  to  France  should  be  dci»orted  to  Guiana, 
or  should  be  liable  to  ten  years'  imprisonment.  It 
then  extended  this  threat  to  the  priests,  who,  having 
no  publicly  recognized  priestlv  duties,  had  hitherto 
been  dispensed  from  the  oath,  declaring  that  they  also 
might  be  expelled  if  they  were  convicted  of  having 
^provoked  disturbances.  This  was  the  signal  for  a 
real  civil  war.  The  peasants  armed  in  La  Vendee, 
Deux  Sevres,  Loire  Inferieure,  Maine  and  Loire,  lie 
and  Vilaine.  This  news  and  that  of  the  invasion 
of  Champagne  by  the  Prussian  army  caused  hidden 
influences  to  arouse  the  Parisian  populace;  hence  the 
•  September  massacres.  In  the  prisons  of  La  Force, 
the  Conciergerie,  and  the  Abbayc  Saint  Germain,  at 
least  1500  women,  priests  and  soldiers  fell  under  the 
axe  or  the  club.  The  celebrated  tribune,  Danton, 
cannot  be  entirely  acquitted  of  complicity  in  these 
massacres.  The  Legislative  Assembly  terminated  its 
career  by  two  new  measures  against  the  Church:  it 
deprived,  priests  of  the  right  to  register  births,  etc., 
and  authorized  divorce.  Laicizing  the  civil  state  was 
not  in  the  minds  of  the  Constituents,  but  was  the 
result  of  the  blocking  of  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the 
Clergy.  The  Legislative  Assembly  was  induced  to 
enact  it  because  the  Catholics  faithful  to  Rome 
would  not  have  recourse  to  Constitutional  priests  for 
the  registering  of  births,  baptisms,  and  deaths. 

The  Convention;  the  Repcbuc;  the  Reign  of 
Terror.— The  opening  of  the  National  Convention 
(21  Sept.,  1792)  took  place  the  dav  following  Dumou- 
ricz's  victory  at  Vafmy  over  the  Prussian  troops. 
The  constitutional  bishop,  Gregoire,  proclaimed  the 
republic  at  the  first  session;  he  was  surrounded  in 
the  assembly  by  fifteen  constitutional  bishops  and 
twenty-eight  constitutional  priests.  But  the  time 
was  at  hand  when  the  constitutional  clergy  in  turn 
^was  to  be  under  suspicion,  the  majority  ofthe  Con- 
vention being  hostile  to  Christianity  itself.  As  early 
as  16  November.  1792,  Cambon  demanded  that  the 
salaries  of  the  priests  be  suppressed  and  that  hence- 
forth no  religion  should  be  subsidized  by  the  State. 


but  the  motion  was  rejected  for  the  time  being. 
Henceforth  the  Convention  enacted  all  manner  of 
arbitrary  political  measures:  it  undertook  the  trial 
of  Louis  XVI,  and  on  2  January,  1793,  "hurled  a 
king's  head  at  Europe".  But  from  a  religious  stand- 
point it  was  more  timid;  it  feared  to  disturb  the 
people  of  Savoy  and  Belgium,  which  its  armies  were 
annexing  to  France.  From  10  to  15  March,  1793, 
formidable  insurrections  broke  out  in  La  Vendee, 
Anjou,  and  a  part  of  Brittany.  At  the  same  time 
Dumouriez,  having  been  defeated  at  Neerwindcn. 
sought  to  turn  his  army  against  the  Convention,  and 
he  himself  went  over  to  the  Austrians.  The  Con- 
vention took  fright:  it  instituted  a  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  on  9  March,  and  on  6  April  the  Committee 
of  Public  Safety,  with  formidable  powers,  was  estab- 
lished. 

Increasingly  severe  measures  were  taken  chiefly 
against  the  non-juring  clergy.  On  18  Feb.,  1793,  the 
Convention  voted  a  prize  of  one  hundred  livres  to 
whomsoever  should  denounce  spriest  liable  to  deporta- 
tion and  who  remained  in  France  despite  the  law. 
On  1  March  the  tmigris  were  sentenced  to  perpetual 
banishment  and  their  property  confiscated.  On  18 
March  it  was  decreed  that  any  imigrl  or  deported 
priest  arrested  on  French  soil  should  be  executed 
within  twenty-four  hours.  On  23  April  it  was  enacted 
that  all  ecclesiastics,  priests  or  monks,  who  had  not 
taken  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Decree  of  15  August, 
1792,  should  be  transported  to  Guiana;  even  the' 
priests  who  had  taken  the  oath  should  be  treated 
likewise  if  six  citizens  should  denounce  them  for  lack 
of  citizenship.  But  despite  all  these  measures  the 
non-juring  priests  remained  faithful  to  Rome.  The 
pope  had  maintained  in  France  an  official  internuncio, 
the  Abb6  de  Salamon,  who  kept  himself  in  hiding 
and  performed  his  duties  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  gave 
information  concerning  current  events,  and  trans- 
mitted orders.  The  proconsuls  of  the  Convention, 
Frcron  and  Barras  at  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  Tallien 
at  Bordeaux,  Carrier  at  Nantes,  perpetrated  abomin- 
able massacres.  In  Paris  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal, 
carrying  out  the  proposals  of  the  public  accuser, 
Fouquier-Tinville,  inaugurated  the  Reign  of  Terror.-- 
The  proscription  of  the  Girondins  by  the  Montagn- 
ards  (2  June,  1793),  marked  a  progress  in  demagogy. 
The  assassination  of  the  bloodthirsty  demagogue, 
Marat,  by  Charlotte  Corday  (13  July,  1793)  gave  rise 
to  extravagant  manifestations  in  honour  of  Marat. 
But  the  provinces  did  not  follow  this  |>olicy.  News 
came  of  insurrections  in  Caen,  Marseilles,  Lyons,  and 
Toulon:  at  the  same  time  the  Spaniards  were  in 
Roussillon,  the  Piedmontese  in  Savoy,  the  Austrians 
in  Valenciennes,  and  the  Vendeans  defeated  Kleber 
at  Torfou  (Sept.,  1793).  The  crazed  Convention 
decreed  a  rising  en  masse;  the  heroic  resistance  of 
Valenciennes  and  Mainz  gave  Carnot  time  to  organ- 
ize new  armies.  At  the  same  time  the  Convention 
passed  the  Law  of  Suspects  (17  Sept.,  1793),  which 
authorized  the  imprisonment  of  almost  anyone  and 
as  a  consequence  of  which  30.000  were  imprisoned. 
Informing  became  a  trade  in  France.  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette  was  beheaded  16  October,  1793.  Fourteen 
Carmelites  who  were  executed  17  July,  1794,  were 
declared  Venerable  by  Leo  XIII  in  1902. 

From  a  religious  point  of  view  a  new  feature  arose 
at  this  |>eriod— the  constitutional  clergy,  accused  of  • 
sympathy  with  the  Girondins.  came  to  be  suspected 
almost  as  much  as  the  non-juring  priests.  Numerous 
conflicts  arose  between  the  constitutional  priests  and 
the  civil  authorities  with  regard  to  the  decree  of  the 
Convention  which  did  not  permit  priests  to  ask  those 
intending  to  marry  if  they  were  baptized,  had  been 
to  confession,  or  were  divorced.  The  constitutional 
bishops  would  not  submit  to  the  Convention  when  it 
required  them  to  give  apostate  priests  the  nuptial 
blessing.  Despite  the  example  of  the  constitutional 
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l  ,s  Lindct,  a  member  of  the  Convention, 

who  won  the  applause  of  the  Assembly  by  announcing 
his  niarnage,  despite  the  scandal  given  by  Gobel, 
Bishop  of  Paris,  in  appointing  a  married  priest  to  a 
P081  m  Par*8-  the  majority  of  constitutional  bishops 
remained  hostile  to  the  marriage  of  priests.  The 
conflict  between  them  and  the  Convention  became 
notorious  when,  on  19  July,  1793,  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
vention decided  that  the  bishops  who  directly  or 
indirectly  offered  any  obstacle  to  the  marriage  of 
priests  should  be  deported  and  replaced.  In  October 
the  Convention  declared  that  the  constitutional 
priests  themselves  should  be  deported  if  they  were 
found  wanting  in  citizenship.  The  measures  taken 
by  the  Convention  to  substitute  the  Revolutionary 
calendar  for  the  old  Christian  calendar,  and  the 
decrees  ordering  the  municipalities  to  souse  and  melt 
-  down  the  bells  and  treasures  of  the  churches,  proved 
that  certain  currents  prevailed  tending  to  the  dc- 
j  chrutianization  of  France.  On  the  one  Hand  the  rest 
Of  tUcadx.  cverv  tenl.h  Hnv  r.-.,,l  I  »i —  a  ,  


2  d£a*lFmZ  ^  dav'.  reP|ac«d  the  Sunday  rest: 
on  the  other  the  Convention  commissioned  Leonard 
Bourdon  (19  Sept  1793)  to  compile  a  collection  of 
the  heroic  actions  of  Republicans  to  replace  the  lives 
of  the  samu  in  the  schools.   The  "missionary  repre- 

fcEffiE  '  to  th0  P™™***'  closed  churcU, 
hunted  down  citizens  suspected  of  religious  practices 
^'TT*1  %  ^tralT  priests  to  marr^  ami 
threatened  with  deportation  for  lack  of  eitizensh  n 
priests  who  refused  to  abandon  their  pol  S 
t-on  of  all  religious  ideas  began.    At  the  requSTo"f 

Sfn  ari8r^mi?Une'  Bishop  of  Paris  and 

thuteen  of  his  vicars  resigned  at  the  bar  of  the  Con- 
vention (7  November)  and  their  example  was  followed 
b-V  wveral  constitutional  bishops.  "ouowea 
The  Montagnards  who  considered  worship  neces- 

-mass  ot  atcadt  Having  failed  to  reform  and  na- 
tionalize Catholicism  they  endeavoured^oform  a 
sort  of  civd  cuh  a  development  of  theVorshin  oMhe 

on  he  Federal  H^Sw^ 
i'.,.;.  i  lo1!'    V"  Church  of  Xotre-DamcMle. 

new  light  on  the  history  of  these  cults.    M  AuEd 

cults  fc"  1?^?  ^  to™«*«ve 
SwmL  T?^g  ,M.   Mat  Inez  developed  the 

&?;.t.1?at  by  the  blocking  o  tVCivd 

of  fom,„l?.^  fi  -"j  the  Federation  the  power 
laH  real  cuihrfin/nd8,°  the  ma88C8'  wanted  ,0 

were  closed  to  Ca^h"™  worehin  COUn^ 
offered  a  prize  for  t he  flhi,.T«t?  PV  ™e  Convention 
a  decree  which "a«£r£ I  -f  P"eat8  bv  P*8"^ 
abjured.  andthe  ^ainWaT of  Sat^T  5 
was  20  Vovemher  I70T  v  V  that  sad  penod 
children  dS^pSlvZJ™  T"-  MpTSd 
Church  ofTo^K  s  /v^  nen,\ta>T  from  the 
hall  of  the  C^n™nTiL  T  1  •  [  ^  tnrou<?h  the 
Kmtulated  i^^'tb^^S  ST 
teen  centuries  of  error"  DW*L  .7,ped  out  .e1Kh- 
by  Chaumette  and  thTcommuTe  ,?f  p"  P.**  P>»>'ed 
of  Violent  dechristianizarion  M  M^™  'z?  thp  work 
that  it  m  not  correct  to  laHn  the  r  h,01S  h<W  provwl 
^^asthevwere  callJ P  thp  „S'?mmUnf>  atul  ,hp 
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instigators  It  is  thus  clear  why  Robespierre  who 
desired  a  reaction  against  these  excesses,  should  at- 
tack both  Exag&ri*  and  Indulgent*. 

Indeed  a  reactionary  movement  was  soon  evident 
As  early  as  21  November,  1793,  Robespierre  com- 
plained of  the  "madmen  who  could  only  revive 
fanaticism".    On  5  December,  he  caused  the  Con- 
vention to  adopt  the  text  of  a  manifesto  to  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  m  which  the  members  declared  that- 
they  sought  to  protect  the  liberty  of  aU  creeds;  on 
7  December,  he  supported  the  motion  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Safety  which  reported  the  bad  effect 
in  the  provinces  of  the  intolerant  violence  of  the 
missionary  representatives,  and  which  forbade  in 
tuture  all  threats  or  violence  contrary  to  liberty  of 
worship.    These,  decrees  were  the  cause  of  warfare 
Ijetween  Robespierre  and  enthusiasts  such  as  Hebcrt 
and  Clootz.    At  first  Robespierre  sent  his  enemies 
to  the  scaffold;  Hubert  and  Clootz  were  beheaded 
in  March,  1794,  Chaumette  and  Bishop  Gohel  in 
April.    But  in  this  same  month  of  April  Robes- 
pierre sent  to  the  scaffold  the  Moderates  Dcs- 
moulins  and  Danton    who  wanted  to  stop  the 
terror,  and  became  the  master  of  France  with  his 
lieutenants  Couthon  and  Saint-Just.    M.  Aulard 
regards  Robespierre  as  having  been  hostile  to  the 
dechristianization  for  religious  and  political  motives- 
foVrteTfpaLR?,bc8pierre,  2w  admiration 

I&tlTr'  £j  h'  RoU882lu  8  Vicar  Savoyard,  and 
that  he  feared  the  evil  effect  on  the  powers  of  Eu- 
rope of  the  Convention's  anti-religious  policy.  M 
Mathiez  on  the  other  hand  considers  that  Robespierre 
St  i?t£mde.mn  the  dechristianization  in  principle^ 

S*mJu*S  V?  C°mrm0n  ^°8tility  to  the  Committee' 
of  Public  Safety  of  Moderates  such  as  Thuriot 
and  enthusiast  like  Hubert ;  and  that  on  the™ 
formation  of  Basire  and  Chabot  he  susp«  ted  Uh 
part.es  of  having  furthered  the  fanatira  Cures' 
of  dechnstianization  only  to  discredit  the  CbnveT 

™*e£^XVh}$  m°re  Tlly  to  Plot  with  the 
powers  hostile  to  France.  Robesp  erre's  true  in- 
tentions are  st,l|  an  historical  problem.  On  6  April, 
1794,  he  commissioned  Couthon  to  propose  in  the 
hT*?  th«  Committee  of  Public  Safely  thai  a  feasl 

7  May  Robespierre  himself  ou tuned  in  a  long  sT>eeeh 
the  pfan  of  the  new  religion.  He  explained I S3S3 
SunreS°U8  and  ^"olican  standpoint  the  idea  of  a 
S E? 8i PTJ5^'88  ^vantageous  to  the  State,  that 
should  dispense  with  a  priesthood,  ana*  tlm 

E^^i^u'r1^011  what  charlatans  were  to 
medicme,  and  that  Oie  true  priest  of  the  Supreme 

haveg,KWa8  NaiT-  7°°,  Convention  desired  to 
have  this  si^eech  translated  into  all  languages  and 

i^11  P^Ple  recognize  the  existence  of  a 
Supreme  Being  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul". 
The  same  decree  states  that  freedom  of  worship  is 
maintained  hut  adds  that  in  the  case  of  disturbances 
caused  by  the  exercise  of  a  religion  those  who  "ex- 
cite them  by  fanatical  preaching  or  by  eountcr- 
Hevolutionary  innovations",  shall  be  punished  ac- 
cording to  the  rigour  of  the  law.    Thus  the  condition 
i  .LCathol'0  Church  remained  equally  precarious 
and  the  first  festival  of  the  Supreme  Being  was  cele- 
brated throughout  France  on  8  June,  1794  with 
aggressive  splendour.    Whereas  the  Ezagtre*  wished 
simply  to  destroy  Catholicism,  and  in  the  temples 
of  Reason  political  rather  than  moral  doctrines  were 
taiiRhf    Robespierre  desired  that  the  civic  religion 
should  have  a  moral  code  which  he  hosed  on  the  two 
dogmas  of  C,od  and  the  immortalitv  of  the  soul. 
He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  idea" of  Cod  had  a 
23lllr!n \lhv    pub,T,  mor,dity  depended  on  it, 
rennh^     Cathohcs  would  more  readily  supnort  the 
republic  under  the  auspice  of  a  Supreme  Being 
ine  victories  of  the  Republican  armies,  es(>ccial!y 
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that  of  Fleurus  (July,  1794),  reassured  the  patriots 
of  the  Convention;  those  of  Cholet,  Mans,  and 
Savenay  marked  the  checking  of  the  Vendean  in- 
surrection. Lyons  and  Toulon  were  recaptured, 
Alsace  was  delivered,  and  the  victory  of  Fleurus 
(26  June,  1794)  gave  Belgium  to  France.  While 
danger  from  abroad  was  decreasing,  Robespierre  made 
the  mistake  of  putting  to  vote  in  June  the  terrible 
law  of  22  Prainal,  which  still  further  shortened  the 
summary  procedure  of  the  Revolutionary  tribunal 
and  allowed  sentence  t*  be  passed  almost  without 
trial  even  on  the  members  of  the  Convention.  The 
Convention  took  fright  and  the  next  day  struck  out 
this  last  clause.  Montagnards  like  Talfien,  Billaud- 
Varenne,  and  Collot  d'Herbois,  threatened  by  Robes- 
pierre, joined  with  such  Moderates  as  Boissy 
d'  Anglas  and  Durand  Maillane  to  bring  about  the 
coup  Mat  of  9  Thermidor  (27  July,  1794).  Robes- 
vpierre  and  his  partisans  were  executed,  and  the 
Thermidorian  reaction  began.  The  Commune  of 
Paris  was  suppressed,  the  Jacobin  Club  closed,  the 
Revolutionary  tribunal  disappeared  after  having  sent 
to  the  scaffold  the  public  accuser  Fouquier-Tinville 
and  the  Terrorist,  Carrier,  the  author  of  the  noyades 
(drownings)  of  Xantes.  The  death  of  Robespierre 
was  the  signal  for  a  change  of  policy  which  proved 
'  of  advantage  to  the  Church;  many  imprisoned 
priests  were  released  and  many  imigrt  priests  re- 
turned. Xot  a  single  law  hostile  to  Catholicism  was 
repealed,  but  the  application  of  them  was  greatly 
relaxed.  The  religious  policy  of  the  Convention 
became  indecisive  and  changeable.  On  21  December, 
1794,  a  speech  of  the  constitutional  bishop,  Gregoirc, 
claiming  effective  liberty  of  worship,  aroused  violent 
munnurings  in  the  Convention,  but  was  applauded 
by  the  people;  and  when  in  Feb.,  1795,  the  generals 
and  commissaries  of  the  Convention  in  their  negotia- 
tions with  the  Vendeans  promised  them  the  restora- 
tion of  their  religious  liberties,  the  Convention  re- 
turned to  the  idea  supported  by  Grdgoire,  and  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  Protestant,  Boissy  a' Anglas, 
it  passed  the  Law  of  3  Venidse  (21  Feb.,  179.5),  which 
marked  the  enfranchisement  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
This  law  enacted  that  the  republic  should  pay  salaries 
to  the  ministers  of  no  religion,  and  thafno  churches 
should  be  reopened,  but  it  declared  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  religion  should  not  be  disturbed,  and  pre- 
scribed penalties  for  disturbers.  Immediately  the 
constitutional  bishops  issued  an  Encyclical  for  the 
re-establishment  of  Catholic  worship,  but  their 
credit  was  shaken.  The  confidence  of  the  faithful 
was  given  instead  to  the  non-juring  priests  who  were 
returning  by  degrees.  These  priests  were  soon  so 
numerous  that  in  April,  1795,  the  Convention  or- 
dered them  to  depart  within  a  month  under  pain  of 
death.  This  was  a  fresh  outbreak  of  anti-Catholi- 
cism. With  the  fluctuation  which  thenceforth  charac- 
terized it  the  Convention  soon  made  a  counter-move- 
ment. On  20  May,  1795,  the  assembly  hall  was  in- 
vaded by  the  mob  and  the  deputy  Feraud  assassinated. 
These  violences  of  the  Extremists  gave  some  in- 
fluence to  the  Moderates,  and  on  30  May,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Catholic,  Lanjuinais,  the  Convention 
decreed  that  (Law  of  11  Prnirial)  the  churches  not 
confiscated  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  citi- 
zens for  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  that  every 
priest  who  wished  to  officiate  in  these  churches  should 
previously  take  an  oath  of  submission  to  the  laws; 
those  who  refused  might  legally  hold  services  in 
private  houses.  This  oath  of  submission  to  the  laws 
WB«  much  less  serious  than  the  oaths  formerly  pre- 
•f-™ed  hy  the  Revolutionary  authorities,  and  the 
Abbe  Sicard  has  shown  how  Emerv,  Superior  General 
of  St.  Sulpice,  Bausset,  Bishop  of  Alais  and  other 
ecclesiastics  were  inclined  to  a  policv  of  pacification 

urLV  •  k  thflt  such      oa,h  m«h"t  be  **ken 
»tule  it  seemed  to  be  favouring  a  more  tolerant 


with  diplomatic  successes, 
reward  of  the  military  victories:  the  treaties 
of  Paris  with  Tuscany,  of  the  Hague  with  the  Bata- 
vian  Republic,  of  Basle  with  Spain,  gave  to  France 
as  boundaries  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Meuse. 
But  the  policy  of  religious  pacification  was  not 
lasting.  Certain  periods  of  the  history  of  the 
Convention  justify  M.  Champion's  theory  that 
certain  religious  measures  taken  by  the  Revolution- 
ists were  forced  upon  them  by  circumstances.  The 
descent  of  the  bnigrls  on  the  Breton  coasts,  to  be 
checked  by  Hoche  at  Quiberon,  aroused  fresh  at- 
tacks on  the  priests.  On  6  Sept.,  1795  (Law  of  20 
Fructidor),  the  Convention  exacted  the  oath  of  sub- 
mission to  the  laws  even  of  priests  who  officiated  in 
private  houses.  The  Royalist  insurrection  of  13 
Vendtmiaire.  put  down  by  Bonaparte,  provoked  a 
very  severe  decree  against  deported  priests  who  should 
be  found  on  French  territory;  they  were  to  be  sen- 
tenced to  perpetual  banishment.  Thus  at  the  time 
when  the  Convention  was  disbanding,  churches  were 
separated  from  the  State.  In  theory'  worship  was 
free;  the  Law  of  29  Sept.,  1795  (7  VeruUmiaire),  on 
the  religious  policy,  though  still  far  from  satisfactory 
to  the  clergy,  was  nevertheless  an  improvement  on 
the  laws  of  the  Terror,  but  anarchy  and  the  spirit 
of  persecution  still  disturbed  the  whole  country. 
Nevertheless  France  owes  to  the  Convention  a  num- 
ber of  lasting  creations:  the  Lodger  of  the  Public 
Debt,  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  the  Conservatory 
of  Arts  and  Crafts,  the  Bureau  of  Longitudes,  the 
Institute  of  France,  and  the  adoption  of  the  decimal 

System  of  weights  and  measures.    The  vast  projects 
rawn  up  with  regard  to  primary,  secondary,  and 
higher  education  had  almost  no  results. 

Thk  Directort. — In  virtue  of  the  so-called  "Con- 
stitution of  the  year  III",  promulgated  by  the  Con- 
vention 23  Sept.,  1795,  a  Directory  of  five  members 
(27  Oct.,  1795)  became  the  executive,  and  the  Coun- 
cils of  Five  Hundred  and  of  the  Ancients,  the  legis- 
lative power.  At  this  time  the  public  treasuries  were 
empty,  which  was  one  reason  why  the  people  came 
by  degrees  to  feel  the  necessity  of  a  strong  restorative 
power.  The  Directors  Carnot,  Barras,  Letourneur, 
Rewbell,  La  Reveilliere-Lcpeaux  were  averse  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  . 
saw  only  a  means  of  annihilating  the  Church.  They 
wished  that  even  the  Constitutional  episcopate, 
though  they  could  not  deny  its  attachment  to  the 
new  regime,  should  become  extinct  by  degrees,  and 
when  the  constitutional  bishops  died  they  sought  to 
prevent  the  election  of  successors,  and  multiplied 
measures  against  the  non-juring  priests.  The  Decree 
of  16  April,  1796,  which  made  death  the  penalty  for 
provoking  any  attempt  to  overthrow  the  Republican 
government  was  a  threat  held  perpetually  over  the 
heads  of  the  non-juring  priests.  That  the  Directors 
really  wished  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  all 
kinds  of  religion,  despite  theoretical  declarations 
affirming  liberty  of  worship  is  proved  by  the  Law  of 
11  April,  1796,  which  forbade  the  use  of  bells  and  all 
sorts  of  public  convocation  for  the  axcrcise  of  religion, 
under  penalty  of  a  year  in  prison,  and,  in  case  of  a 
second  offence,  of  deportation.  The  Directory  having 
ascertained  that  despite  police  interference  some  non- 
juring  bishops  were  officiating  publicly  in  Paris,  and 
that  before  the  end  of  1796  more  than  thirty  churches 
or  oratories  had  been  opened  to  non-juring  priests  in 
Paris,  laid  before  the  Five  Hundred  a  plan  which, 
after  twenty  days,  allowed  the  expulsion  from  French 
soil,  without  admission  to  the  oath  prescribed  by  the 
Law  of  Vendemiaire,  all  priests  who  had  not  taken 
the  Constitutional  Oath  prescribed  in  1790.  or 
the  Oath  of  Liberty  and  Equality  prescribed  in  1792; 
those  who  after  Buch  time  should  be  found  in  France 
would  be  put  to  death.  But  amid  the  discussions  to 
which  this  project  gave  rise,  the  revolutionary  Social- 
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iat  conspiracy  of  Babeuf  was  discovered,  which 
showed  that  danger  lay  on  the  Left:  and  on  25  Aug.. 
1790,  the  dreadful  project  which  had  only  been  passed 
with  much  difficulty  by  the  Five  Hundred  was  re- 
jected by  the  Ancients. 

The  Directory  began  to  feel  that  its  policy  of  reli- 
gious persecution  was  no  longer  followed  by  the 
Councils.  It  learned  also  that  Bonaparte,  who  in 
Italy  led  the  armies  of  the  Directory  from  victory  to 
victory,  displayed  consideration  for  the  pope.  Fur- 
thermore, in  !•  ranee  the  electors  themselves  showed 
that  they  desired  a  change  of  policy.  The  elections 
of  20  May,  1797,  caused  the  majority  of  Councils  to 
pass  from  the  Left  to  the  Right.  Pichegru  became 
President  of  the  Five  Hundred,  a  Royalist,  Barthe- 
lemy,  became  one  of  the  Five  Directors.   Violent  dis- 


which  took  place  from  26  June  to  18  July, 
in  which  Royer-Collard  distinguished  himself,  brought 
to  the  vote  the  proposal  of  the  deputy  DubruelTor 
the  abolition  of  all  laws  against  non-juring  priests 
passed  since  1791.  The  Directors,  alarmed  by  what 
they  considered  a  reactionary  movement,  com- 
missioned General  Augereau  to  effect  the  coup  d'Hat 
of  18  Fructidor  (4  Sept.,  1797);  the  elections  of  49 
departments  were  quashed,  two  Directors,  Carnot 
and  BartWlemy,  proscribed,  53  deputies  deported, 
and  laws  against  the  tmiqri*  and  non-juring  priests 
restored  to  their  vigour.  Organized  hunting  for  these 
priests  took  place  throughout  France;  the  Directory 
cast  hundreds  of  them  on  the  unhealthy  shore  of 
Sinnamary,  Guiana,  where  they  died.  At  the  same 
time  the  Directory  commissioned  Berthier  to  make 
the  attack  on  the  Papal  States  and  the  pope,  from 
which  Bonaparte  had  refrained.  The  Roman  Re- 
as  proclaimed  in  1798  and  Pius  VI  was  taken 
to  Valence  (see  Pius  VI).  An  especially 
#>ersecution  was  renewed  in  France  against 
the  ancient  Christian  customs;  it  was  known  as  the 
laire  persecution.  Officials  and  municipalities 
called  upon  to  overwhelm  with  vexations  the 
sans  of  Sunday  and  to  restore  the  observance 
of  dtcadi.  The  rest  of  that  day  became  compulsory 
not  only  for  administrations  and  schools,  but  also 
for  business  and  industry.  Marriages  could  only  be 
celebrated  on  dScadi  at  the  chief  town  of  each  canton. 

Another  religious  venture  of  this  period  was  that  of 
the  Theophilanthropists,  who  wished  to  create  aspirit- 
ualist  church  without  dogmas,  miracles,  priesthood  or 
sacraments,  a  sort  of  vague  religiosity,  similar  to 
the  ethical  societies  of  the  United  States'5.  Contrary 
to  what  has  been  asserted  for  one  hundred  years, 
M.  Mathiez  has  proved  that  Theophilanthropism  was 
not  founded  by  the  director,  La  Reveilliere-Lepeaux. 
It  was  theprivate  initiative  of  a  former  Girondin,  the 
librarian  Chcmin  Du pontes,  which  gave  rise  to  this 
cult;  Valentine  Hauy,  instructor  of  the  blind  and 
former  Terrorist,  and  the  physiocrat,  Dupont  de 
Nemours,  collaborated  with  him.  During  its  early 
existence,  the  new  Church  was  persecuted  by  the 
agents  of  Cochon,  Minister  of  Police,  who  was  the 
tool  of  Carnot,  and  it  was  onlv  for  a  short  time 
after  the  coup  d'Hat  of  18  Fructidor,  that  the  'lW 
philanthropists  benefited  by  the  protection  of 
L*  Kt  vcilliere.  In  proportion  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Directory  for  the  culte  dteadaire,  the  Theophilan- 
tnropists  sutTered  and  were  persecuted;  in  Paris,  they 
were  sometimes  treated  even  worse  than  the  Cath- 
olics, catholic  pnests  being  at  times  permitted  to 

PKi heJ.ll,1,1!T  p?nn"*«l  with  certain  churches 
while  the  Theophilanthropists  were  driven  out.  On 
a  cunous  memoir  written  after  18  Frttctidor  entitled 
ua  cireonstances  actuelles  aui  peuvent 


terminer 
er  la 
Madame  de 


-  "v»u<:iira  qui 

la  Revolution  et  des  principes  qui  doivent  fon 
Repiibhque  en  1- ranee",  the  famous  Mndan 

)T  a  Pro,t<*,*nt.  declared  herself  against 
to2bf£S2E3£  1,k™.v  Protestant*,  she  hop,.! 
that  1  rotestantisrn  would  become  the  State  religion 


of  the  Republic.  Through  its  clumsy  and  odious 
religious  policy  the  Directory  exposed  itself  to  serious 
difficulties.  Disturbed  by  the  anti-religious  innova- 
tions, the  Belgian  provinces  revolted;  6000  Belgian 
priests  were  proscribed.  Brittany,  Anjou,  and  Maine 
again  revolted,  winning  over  Normandy.  Abroad 
the  prestige  of  the  French  armies  was  upheld  by 
Bonaparte  in  Egypt,  but  they  were  hated  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  1799  were  compelled  to  evacuate 
most  of  italy.  Bonaparte's  return  and  the  coup 
d'Hat  of  18  Brumaire  (10  November.  1799)  were 
necessary  to  strengthen  the  glory  of  the  French  armies 
and  to  restore  peace  to  the  country  and  to  consciences 
(see  Napoleon). 
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the  hymn  at  Lauds  in 


the  Common  of  Martyrs  (Commune  plurimorum 
Martyrum)  in  the  Roman  Breviary.  It  comprises 
three  strophes  of  four  verses  in  Classical  iambic 
dimeter,  the  verses  rhyming  in  couplet*,  together  with 
a  fourth  concluding  strophe  (or  doxology)  in  unrhymed 
verses  varying  for  the  season.  The  first  stanza  will 
serve  to  illustrate  the  metric  and  rhymic  scheme: 
Rex  gloriose  martyrum, 
Corona  cotifitentiurn, 
Qui  respuentes  terrea 
Ferducis  ad  ccelestia. 
The  hymn  is  of  uncertain  date  and  unknown 
authorship,  Mono  (Lateinische  Hymnen  des  Mittel- 
alters,  HI,  143,  no.  732)  ascribing  it  to  the  sixth 
century  and  Daniel  (Thesaurus  Hymnologieus,  IV, 
139)  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  century.  The  Roman 
Breviary  text  is  a  revision,  in  the  interest  of  Classical 
prosody,  of  an  older  form  (given  by  Daniel,  I,  248). 
The  corrections  arc:  terrea  instead  of  terrena  in  the 
line  "Qui  respucntes  terrena";  parcisque  for  parcendo 
in  the  line  "Parccndo  confessoribus";  inter  Martyre* 
for  in  Martyribxu  in  the  line  "Tu  vincis  in  Marty- 
ribus";  "LargUor  indulgentia"  for  the  line  "Do- 
nando  indulgentiam".  A  non-prosodie  correction  is 
intende  for  appone  in  the  line  "Appone  nostris 
vocibus".  Daniel  (IV,  139)  gives  the  Roman  Bre- 
viary text,  but  mistakenly  includes  the  uncorrected 
line  "Parccndo  confessoribus".  He  places  after  the 
hymn  an  elaboration  of  it  in  thirty-two  lines,  found 
written  on  leaves  added  to  a  Nuremberg  book  and 
intended  to  accommodate  the  hymn  to  Protestant 
doctrine.    This  elaborated   form   uses  only  lines 

I,  2,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9  of  the  original.    Two  of  the  added 
I  may  be  quoted  here  to  illustrate  the  possible 

m  (but  also  a  curious  misconception  of  Catholic 
rine  in  the  apparent  assumption  of  the  lines) 
for  the  modification  of  the  original  hymn: 
Velut  infirma  vascula 
Ictus  inter  lapideoe 
Videntur  sancti  martvres, 
Sed  fide  durant  fortiter. 

Non  fidunt  suis  mentis, 

Sed  sola  tua  gratia 

Agnoscunt  se  persistere 

In  tantis  cruciatibus. 
Of  the  thirties  translation*  of  the  original  hymn  into  English, 
nine  are  by  Catholic*.  To  the  llal  given  in  Julian,  Dictionary  of 
Hymnotogy,  958,  should  be  added  the  version*  of  Baoshawb, 
Bretiary  Hymns  and  Mieeat  Sequence*  (London,  1900),  166,  and 
Dokasok,  Early  Christian  Hymn*  (New  York.  1908).  50.  For 
many  MS.  reference* and  reading*,  nee  Bu  me.  AnaUcta  Hymnica. 
LI  (Leipiig,  1909)^12^-29;  Idem,  Der  Currue  ,.  Benedict,  Nurtini 

H.  T.  Henry. 

Rex  Sempiterne  CsBlitum,  the  Roman  Breviary 
hymn  for  Matins  of  Sundays  and  weekdays  during 
the  Paschal  Time  (from  Low  Sunday  to  Ascension 
Thursday).    Cardinal  Thomasius  ("Opera  omnia", 

II,  Rome,  1747,  370)  gives  its  primitive  form  in  eight 
strophes,  and  Vezzosi  conjectures,  with  perfect 
justice,  that  this  is  the  hymn  mentioned  both  by 
Caisarius  (d.  542)  and  Aurclianus  (d.  c.  550)  of  Aries, 
in  their  "Rules  for  Virgins",  under  the  title  "Rex 
a?terne  domine".  Pimont  (op.  cit.  infra,  III,  95) 
agrees  with  the  conjecture,  and  present-day  hymnolo- 
gists  confirm  it  without  hesitation.  The  hymn  is 
especially  interesting  for  several  reasons.  In  his 
"De  arte  metrica"  (xxiv)  the  Ven.  Bede  Belects  it 
from  amongst  "Alii  Ambrosiani  non  pauci"  to  illus- 
trate the  difference  between  the  metre  of  Classical 
iambics  and  the  accentual  rhythms  imitating  them. 
Ordinarily  brief  in  his  comment,  he  nevertheless  re- 
fers to  it  (P.  L.,  XC,  174)  as  "that  admirable  hymn 
.  .  .  fashioned  exquisitely  after  the  model  of  iambic 
metre"  and  quotes  the  first  strophe: 

XIII— 2 


Rex  eterne  Domine, 

Re  rum  Creator  omnium, 

Qui  eras  ante  sscula 

Semper  cum  pat  re  filius. 
Pimont  (op.  cit.,  Ill,  97)  points  out  that,  in  its  orig- 
inal text,  it  is  amongst  all  the  hymns,  the  one  as- 
suredly which  best  evidences  the  substitution  of 
accent  for  prosodical  quantity,  and  that  the  (unknown) 
author  gives  no  greater  heed  to  the  laws  of  elision  than 
to  quantity  "qui  eras",  "mundi  in  primordio", 
"plasmasti  hominem",  "tua?  imagini",  etc.  The 
second  strophe  illustrates  this  well: 

Qui  mundi  in  primordio 

Adam  plasmasti  hominem, 

Qui  tute  imagini 

\ultum  dedisti  similem. 
Following  the  law  of  binary  movement  (the  alter- 
nation of  arsis  and  thesis),  the  accent  is  made  to 
shorten  long  syllables  and  to  lengthen  short  ones,  in 
such  wise  that  the  verses,  while  using  the  external 
form  of  iambic  dimeters,  arc  purely  rhythmic. 
Under  Urban  VIII,  the  correctors  of  the  hymns 
omitted  the  fourth  stanza  and,  in  their  zeal  to  turn 
the  rhythm  into  Classical  iambic  dimeter,  altered 
every  fine  except  one.  Hymnologists,  Catholic  and 
non-Catholic  alike,  are  usually  severe  in  their  judg- 
ment of  the  work  of  the  correctors;  but  in  this  in- 
stance, Pimont.  who  thinks  the  hymn  needed  no 
alteration  at  their  hands,  nevertheless  hastens  to 
add  that  "nevcr;  perhaps,  were  they  better  in- 
spired". And  it  is  only  just  to  say  that,  as  found 
now  in  the  Roman  Breviary',  the  hymn  is  no  less 
vigorous  than  elegant. 

PlMOHT,  Lee  hymn.ee  du  brtviaire  remain.  III  (Part*,  1884), 
93-100,  give*  the  old  and  the  revised  text,  supplementary 
•tantaa.  and  much  comment.  Complete  old  text  with  various 
MS.  reading*  in  Hymnarium  Sarieburienee  (London,  1851),  95, 
and  in  Daniel,  Theeaurut  hymnal..  I  (Halle.  1841).  85  (to- 
gether with  Rom.  Brev.  text  and  notes).  Text  (8  strophe*)  with 
English  version,  notes,  plainaong  and  other  setting*  in  Hymn*, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  Historical  Bditim  (London,  1909),  205-7. 
Old  text,  with  many  MS.  reference*)  and  readings,  and  notes,  in 
Blithe,  Der  Cvrsus  *.  Benedict*  Jtttrsini  (Leiptig,  1909).  111-13 
(ef.  also  the  alphabetical  index).  For  first  lines  of  translations 
etc.,  Julias,  Did.  of  Hymnolooy  (London,  1907),  s.  w.  Rei 
aeternc  Domine  and  Rex  eempUerne  calitum.  To  his  list  should 
be  added  Baobhawe,  Bretiary  Hymns  and  Missal  Seqwn.ee 
(London,  1900),  78.  and  Donahue.  Karly  Christian  Hymne  (New 
York,  1908),  22.  The  translation  in  Bute,  The  Roman  Bretiary 
(Edinburgh.  1879),  is  by  Moultrie,  an  Anglican  clergyman. 

H.  T.  Henry. 

Rey,  Anthony,  educator  and  Mexican  War  chap- 
lain, b.  at  Lyons,  19  March,  1807;  d.  near  Cc- 
ralvo,  Mexico,  19  Jan.,  1847.  He  studied  at  the 
Jesuit  college  of  Fribourg,  entered  the  novitiate  of 
that  Society,  12  Nov.,  1827.  and  subsequently  taught 
at  Fribourg  and  Sion  in  Valais.  In  1840  he  was  sent 
to  the  United  States,  appointed  professor  of  philos- 
ophy in  Georgetown  College,  and  in  1843  trans- 
ferred to  St.  Joseph's  Church  in  Philadelphia.  He 
became  assistant  to  the  Jesuit  provincial  of  Mary- 
land, pastor  of  Trinity  Church,  Georgetown,  and 
vice-president  of  the  college  (1845).  Appointed  chap- 
lain in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1846,  he  ministered  to 
the  wounded  and  dying  at  the  siege  of  Monterey  amid 
the  greatest  dangers;  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  he 
remained  with  the  army  at  Monterey  and  preached 
to  the  rancheros  of  the  neighbourhood.  Against  the 
advice  of  the  U.  S.  i 


ce  of  the  U.  S.  officers,  he  set  out  for  Matamoras, 
ching  to  a  congregation  of  Americans  and  Mexi- 
at  Ceralvo.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  was  killed 
by  a  band  under  the  leader  Canales,  as  his  body  was 
discovered,  pierced  with  lances,  a  few  davs  later.  He 
left  letters  dating  from  November,  1846\  which  were 
printed  in  the  "Woodstock  Letters"  (XVII,  149-50, 
152-55,  157-59). 

De  Backee-Sostmeiivooel,  Bxblirthrtrue,  VI.  1889:  Arrt.EToNg' 
Cycloitcii/i  of  American  Biography  (New  York,  188S>.  ».  v. 

N.  A.  _ 
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Reynolds  (Rainolds,  Raynolds,  Rbginaldcb), 
William,  b.  at  Pinhorn  near  Exeter,  about  1544;  d. 
at  Antwerp,  24  August,  1594,  the  second  son  of  Rich- 
ard Rainolds,  and  elder  brother  of  John  Rainolds,  one 
of  the  chief  Anglican  scholars  engaged  on  the  "Au- 
thorixed  Version"  of  the  Bible.  Educated  at  Win- 
chester School,  he  became  fellow  of  New  College, 
Oxford  (1560-1572).  He  was  converted  partly  by 
the  controversy  between  Jewel  and  Harding,  and 
partly  by  the  personal  influence  of  Dr.  Allen.  In  1575 
he  made  a  public  recantation  in  Rome,  and  two  years 
later  went  to  Douai  to  study  for  the  priesthood.  He 
removed  with  the  other  collegians  from  Douai  to 
Reims  in  1578  and  was  ordained  priest  at  Chalons  in 
April,  1580.  He  then  remained  at  the  college,  lec- 
turing on  Scripture  and  Hebrew,  and  helping  Gregory 
Martin  in  translating  the  Reims  Testament.  Some 
years  before  his  death  he  had  left  the  college  to  become 
chaplain  to  the  Beguines  at  Antwerp.  He  translated 
several  of  the  writings  of  Allen  and  Harding  into  Latin 
and  wrote  a  "Refutation"  of  Whitaker'a  attack  on 
the  Reims  version  (Paris,  1583);  "De  justa  reipu- 
blics  christians  in  regee  impios  et  hsreticos  autho- 
ritate"  (Paris,  1590),  under  the  namo  of  Rossicus; 
a  trttttise  on  the  Blessed  Sacrament  (Antwerp,  1593); 
"Calvino-Turcismus"  (Antwerp,  1597). 

Kihbt,  Annah  of  U'inehettrr  Collect  (London,  1892);  Fostck, 
Alumni  Ozminun  (Oxford,  1801);  Douay  Diaritt  (London, 
1878):  Wood,  Athmr  Otonimtt  (London,  1813);  Prm,  L't 
illuttribut  Anglvw  icriptoribnt  i  (Paris,  1610):  Dodd,  Ckvrth 
Htttvrv.  II  (BruMrU  vrrt  Wnlvrrhnmpton.  1737-42);  Oiixow  in 
BiuO,  Diet.  Eng.  Caih.,  a,  v.;  Rjqq  in  Diet.  Sat.  B\og.f  n.  v, 
RainohU. 

Edwin  Burton. 

Rhaetia,  Prefecture  Apostouc  of  (  Rii.ktohvm), 
in  Switzerland,  includes  in  general  the  district  oc- 
cupied by  the  Catholics  belonging  to  the  Rhasto- 
Romanic  race  in  the  canton  of  the  Orisons  (Grau- 
bunden).  The  prefecture  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Prattigau,  on  the  south  by  Lombardy,  on  the 
east  by  the  Tyrol,  on  the  west  by  the  cantons  of 
Tessin  (Ticino),  Uri,  and  Glarus.  During  the  six- 
teenth century  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Orisons  became  Calvinists.  In  1621  Paul  V. 
at  the  entreaty  of  Bishop  John  Flugi  of  Coirc  (Chur) 
and  Archduke  Leopold  of  Austria,  sent  thither 
Capuchin  missionaries  from  Brixen  in  the  Tyrol; 
the  first  superior  was  P.  Ignatius  of  Cosnigo.  who  re- 
sided in  the  mission  (1621-45)  and  conducted  it  under 
the  title  of  prefect  Apostolic.  The  best  known  of 
the  missionaries  is  St.  Fidelia  of  Sigmaringen,  who  was 
martyred.  After  the  death  of  P.  Ignatius  the  mission 
was  cared  for  bv  the  Capuchin  province  of  Brixen, 
represented  in  the  mission  by  a  sub-prefect.  For  a 
long  time  after  the  suppression  of  the  religious  orders 
by  Napoleon,  the  mission  was  without  an  adminis- 
trator; upon  the  restoration  of  the  order,  Capuchins 
from  various  provinces  were  sent  into  the  mission. 
At  present  it  is  under  the  care  of  Capuchins  of  the 
H«rnan  province.  It  has  22  parishes,  in  three  of 
which  the  majority  of  inhabitants  speak  Italian' 
52  churches  and  chapels;  40  Bchools  for  boys  and 
girls;  7200  Catholics;  25  Capuchins.  The  prefect 
Apostolic  lives  at  Sagens. 

I>r<-Hi,  Oil  kath.  Kxrfht  in  drr  Sehumi  (Munich.  1902)  80- 
J/„.„m,.  f  MolicT  (Home.  1907),  103;  Mater,  GmcA  rf« 
Chur  tSunj,  1907),  not  yet  completed. 

JOSEPH  LlNS. 

Rhaphanaea,  a  titular  see  in  Syria  Secnnda,  suffra- 
gan of  Apamea.  Rhaphanu-a  is  mentioned  in  ancient 
times  only  by  Josephus  (Bel.  Jud.,  VII,  5,  1),  who  says 
that  in  that  vicinit  y  there  was  a  river  which  flowed  six 
days  and  ceased  on  the  seventh,  probably  an  inter- 
mittent spring  now  called  I'ououar  ed-Deir,  near 
Rafanieh,  a  village  of  the  vilayet  of  Alep  in  the  valley 
ofthcOronte  The  ancient  name  was  preserved  \t 
the  time  of  Ptolemy  (V  14.  12),  the  Third  I^ion 
(Galhca)  was  stationed  there.  Hieroelcs  (Syneclenms, 


712,8)  and  Georgius  Cyprius,  870  (Gelxer,  "Georgii 
Cyprii  deacriptio  orbis  romani ",  44)  mention  it  among 
the  towns  of  Syria  Sccunda.  The  crusaders  passed 
through  it  at  the  end  of  1099;  it  was  taken  by 
Baldwin  and  was  given  to  the  Count  of  Tripoli 
("Hiatoriens  des  croisades",  passim;  Rev  in  "Bul- 
letin de  la  Society  des  antiquaires  de  France",  Paris, 
1885,  266).  The  only  bishops  of  Rhaphana-a  known 
are  (Le  Quien,  "Oriens  christianus",  II,  921):  Bos- 
nian us,  present  at  the  Council  of  Nica?a,  325;  Geron- 
tius  at  Philippopolis,  344;  Basil  at  Constantinople, 
381;  Lampadius  at  Chalcedon,  451;  Zoilus  about 
518;  Nonnus,  536.  The  see  is  mentioned  as  late  as 
the  tenth  century  in  the  "Notitia  episcopatuum "  of 
Antioch  (Vailhe,  "Echos  d'Oricnt",  X.  94). 

Smith.  Did.  of  Or.  and  Rom.  otogr.,  a.  v. ;  MCUM,  noUa  on 
Ptolemy,  ed.  Dinor,  1. 973.  „,  . 

D.  rETRIDES. 

Rheima.    See  Reims. 

Rheinberger,  Joseph  Gabriel,  composer  and 
organist,  b.  at  Vaduz,  in  the  PrincipaUty  of  Lich- 
tenstein,  Bavaria,  17  March,  1839;  d.  at  Munich, 
25  Nov.,  1901.   When  seven  years  old,  he  already 
served  as  organist  in  his  pariah  church,  and  at  the 
age  of  eight  composed  a  mass  for  three  voices.  After 
enjoying  for  a  short  time  the  instruction  of  Choir- 
master Schmutscr  in  Fcldkirch,  he  attended  the  con- 
servatory at  Munich  from  1851  to  1854,  and  finished 
his  musical  education  with  a  course  under  Franc 
Laohner.    In  1859  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
the  theory  of  music  and  organ  at  the  conservatory, 
a  position  which  he  held  until  a  few  months  before 
his  death.    Besides  hiB  duties  as  teacher  he  acted 
successively  as  organist  at  the  court  Church  of  St. 
Michael,  conductor  of  the  Munich  Oratorio  Society, 
and  instructor  of  the  solo  artists  at  the  royal  opera. 
In  1867  he  received  the  title  of  royal  professor,  and  be- 
came inspector  of  the  newly  established  royal  school 
for  music,  now  called  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music. 
In  1877  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  royal  court 
conductor,  which  position  carried  with  it  the  direction 
of  the  music  in  the  royal  chapel.    Honoured  by  his 
prince  with  the  title  of  nobility  and  accorded,  the 
honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  by  the 
Munich  University,    Rheinberger  for  more  than 
forty  years  wielded,  as  teacher  of  many  of  the  most 
gifted  young  musicians  of  Europe  and  America,  per- 
haps more  influence  than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
As  a  composer  he  was  remarkable  for  his  power  of 
invention,  masterful  technique,  and  a  noble,  solid 
style.    Among  his  two  hundred  compositions  are 
oratorios  (notably  "Christoforus"  and  "Monfort"); 
two  operas;  cantatas  for  soli,  chorus,  and  orches- 
tra   (''The  Star  of  Bethlehem",  "Toggenburg", 
"Klarchen  auf  Eberstein"  etc.);  smaller  works  for 
chorus  and  orchestra;  symphonies  ("  Wallenstein"), 
overtures,  and  chamber  music  for  various  combina- 
tions of  instruments.    Most  important  of  all  his 
instrumental  works  are  his  twenty  sonatas  for  organ, 
the  most  notable  productions  m  this  form  since 
Mendelssohn.    Rheinberger  wrote  many  works  to 
liturgical  texts,  namely,  twelve  masses   (one  for 
double  chorus,  three  for  four  voices  a  cappclla,  three 
for  women's  voices  and  organ,  two  for  men's  voices, 
and  one  with  orchestra),  a  requiem,  Stabat  Mater,  and 
a  large  number  of  motets,   and   smaller  pieces. 
Rheinberger's  masses  rank  high  as  works  of  art, 
but  some  of  them  are  defective  in  the  treatment  of 
the  text.    Joseph  Renner,  Jr.,  has  recently  remedied 
most  of  these  defects,  and  mode  the  mas**  available 
for  liturgical  purposes. 

K*»t™.    Jo.rph    Rhriubtrgrr    (R.tidion.    1911);  HrNNEB. 

.  ilc.,.n  in  Kirchtn^nuritntLrh,,  JahrbucX  <IUtb- 


Rhr\nhrr\jrT 
Ixm,  1909). 


Joseph  Otten. 


Rheswna,  titular  see  in  Osrhoene,  suffragan  of 
Edessa.   Rhessena  (numerous  variations  of  the  name 
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appear  in  ancient  authors)  was  an  important  town 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  Mesopotamia  near  the 
sources  of  the  Chaboras  (now  Khabour),  on  the  way 
from  Can-has  to  Nicephorium  about  eighty  miles 
from  Nisibis  and  forty  from  Dara.  Near  by  Gordian 
III  fought  the  Persians  in  243.  Its  coins  show  that 
it  was  a  Roman  colony  from  the  time  of  Septimus 
Severus.  The  "Notitia  dignitatum"  (ed.  Boecking, 
I,  400)  represents  it  as  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
governor  or  Dux  of  Osrhoene.  Hierocles  (Synee- 
demus,  714,  3)  also  locates  it  in  this  province  but 
under  the  name  of  Thoodosiopolis;  it  had  in  fact 
obtained  the  favour  of  Thcodosius  the  Great  and  taken 
his  name.  It  was  fortified  by  Justinian.  In  1393  it 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  Tamerlane's  troops.  To-day 
under  the  name  of  Ras-el-'Am,  it  is  the  capital  of  a 
caza  in  the  vilayet  of  Diarbekir  and  has  onlv  1500 
inhabitants.  I>e  Quien  (Oriens  christianus,  II,  979) 
mentions  nine  bishops  of  Rherarna:  Antiochus,  pres- 
ent at  the  Council  of  Nica>a  (325);  Eunomius,  who 
(about  420)  forced  the  Persians  to  raise  the  siege  of  the 
town;  John,  at  the  Council  of  Antioch  (444);  Olym- 
pius  at  Chalcedon  (451);  Andrew  (about  490); 
Peter,  exiled  with  Severian  (518);  Ascholius,  his  suc- 
cessor, a  Monophysitc;  Daniel  (550);  Sebastianus 
(about  600),  a  correspondent  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great. 
The  Bee  is  again  mentioned  in  the  tenth  century  in  a 
Greek  "Notitue  episcopatuum "  of  the  Patriarchate 
of  Antioch  (Vailh£,  in  "Echos  d'Orient",  X,  94). 
Le  Quien  (ibid.,  1329  and  1513)  mentions  two  Jacobite 
bishops:  Scalita.  author  of  a  hymn  and  of  homilies, 
and  Theodosius  (1035).   About  a  dozen  others  are 


i«ii;  in,  ui;  hitter,  nrnKunae,  ai,  aia;  .imitm, 
nd  Roman  Geogr..  ».  v.,  with  liitiliiwraphy  of  ancient 
ujcjt,  note,,  f.n  Ptolemy,  ed.  Didot.  I,  100*;  Ciiapot. 
dt  VSupkraU  dt  Pomptt  a  la  cmquttt  arabt  '  Pans, 


Rrrut  dt  rOrient  ekrtt.  VI  (1901).  203;  D'Herbelot,  BM. 
tmenlalr,  I,  140:  III.  112;  RlTTXB.  Brdkundt,  XI.  375:  Hurra. 
Did.  Oct*  and  Roman  Geogr. .  ».  v.,  with  bibliography  of  ancient 
»uthor«;  MCl 
La  frontier* 
1!W7J.  302. 


Rhlnocolura,  titular  see  in  Augustamnica  Prima, 
suffragan  of  Pelusium.  Rhinocolura  or  Rhinocorura 
was  a  maritime  town  so  situated  on  the  boundary  of 
Egypt  and  Palestine  that  ancient  geographers  attrib- 
uted it  sometimes  to  one  country  and  sometimes  to 
the  other.  Its  history  is  unknown.  Diodorus  Siculua 
(I,  60,  5)  relates  that  it  must  have  been  founded  by 
King  of  Ethiopia,  who  established  there 
irhose  noses  had  been  cut  off;  this  novel 
invented  to  give  a  Greek  meaning  to  the 
name  of  the  town.  Strabo  (XVI,  781)  says  that  it 
was  formerly  the  great  emjwrium  of  the  merchandise 
of  India  and  Arabia,  which  was  unloaded  at  Leuce 
Come,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  whence  it 
was  transported  via  Petra  to  Rhinocolura.  It  is 
identified  usually  with  the  present  fortified  vUlage  El 
Arish,  which  has  400  inhabitants,  excluding  the  gar- 
rison, situated  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  and  has  some 
ruins  of  the  Roman  period.  It  was  taken  by  the 
French  in  1799,  who  signed  there  in  1800  the  treaty 
by  which  they  evacuated  Egypt.  To-day  it  and  its 
vicinity  are  occupied  by  Egypt,  after  having  been  for 
a  long  period  claimed  by  Turkey.  The  village  is 
near  a  stream  which  bears  its  name  (Wadi  el-Arish), 
and  receives  its  waters  from  central  Sinai;  it  does  not 
flow  in  winter,  but  is  torrential  after  heavy  rain.  It 
is  the  "nahal  Misraim",  or  stream  of  Egypt,  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Gen.,  xv,  is,  etc.), 
as  marking  on  the  south-west  the  frontier  of  the 
Promised  Land.  Instead  of  the  ordinary  translation 
of  the  Hebrew  name,  the  Septuagint  in  Is.,  xxvii,  12, 
render  it  bv  'P<w«A|»oi/pa;  see  St.  Jerome  (In  Isaiam, 
XXVII,  12"  in  P.  L.,  XXIV,  313). 

Le  Quien  (Oriens  Christianus,  II,  541)  gives  a 
list  of  thirteen  bishops  of  Rhinocolura:  the  first  does 
not  belong  to  it.  A  Coptic  manuscript  also  wrongly 
names  a  bishop  said  to  have  assisted  in  325  at  the 


Council  of  Nice.  The  first  authentic  titular  known  is 
St.  Melas,  who  suffered  exile  under  Valens  and  is  men- 
tioned on  16  January  in  the  Roman  Martyrology. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Solon.  Polybius 
was  the  disciple  of  St.  Epiphanius  of  Cyprus,  whose 
life  he  wrote.  Hermogenes  assisted  at  the  Council  of 
Ephesus  (431),  was  sent  to  Rome  by  St.  Cyril,  and 
received  many  letters  from  his  suffragan  St.  Isidore. 
His  successor  Zeno  defended  Eutyches  at  the  Second 
Council  of  Ephesus  (451).  Other  bishops  were: 
Alphius,  the  Massalian  heretic;  Ptolemy,  about  460, 
Gregory,  610.  Of  the  other  bishops  on  the  list  one 
did  not  belong  to  Rhinocolura;  the  other  three  are 
Coptic  heretics. 

KEijiND.  Palaitina,  285,  959  aq.;  Sum,  IHct.  Greek  and  Roman 
Gtagr.,  a,  v.;  MCtxc*.  notes  on  Ptolemy,  ed.  Didot,  1,  683; 
Vioornotrx.  Diet,  d*  ta  Bihle,  ».  v.  Krypte  (torrent  ou  ~" 
d") ;  Axei  ini.av.  Gtooraphie  de  I'Bgupte  a  l"< 
Hitter,  Brdkundt,  XVI.  143;  XVI,  39,  41. 


Rhithymna  (Rhethymna),  a  titular  see  of  Crete, 
suffragan  of  Gortyna,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  III, 
15,  Pliny,  IV,  59,  and  Stephen  of  Byzantium.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  its  ancient  history  but  some  of  its 
coins  are  extant.  It  still  exists  under  the  Greek  name 
of  Rhethymnon  (Turkish,  Rcsmo,  It.  and  Fr.  Retimo). 
It  is  a  small  port  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  thirty- 
seven  miles  south-west  of  Candia;  it  has  about 
10,000  inhabitants  (half  Greeks,  half  Mussulmans), 
and  some  Catholics  who  have  a  church  and  school. 
Rhithymna  exports  oil  and  soap.  During  the  occupa- 
tion of  Crete  by  the  Venetians  it  became  a  Latin  see. 
According  to  Corner  (Creta  sacra,  II,  138  sq.),  this 
see  is  identical  with  Calamona.  For  a  list  of  twenty- 
four  bishops  (1287  to  1592)  sec  Eubel  (Hier.  cath. 
med.  Hjvi,  I,  161;  II,  128;  III,  161).  Three  other 
names  are  mentioned  by  Corner  from  1611  to  1641. 
The  Turks  who  had  already  ravaged  the  city  in  1572, 
captured  it  again  in  1646.  At  present  the  Greeks  have 
a  bishop  there  who  bears  the  combined  titles  of 
Rhethymnon  and  Aulopotamos.  The  date  of  the 
foundation  of  the  sec  is  unknown.  It  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Middle  Ages  in  any  of  the  Greek 
"Notitia?  episcopatuum". 

Smith.  Did.  of  Ore**  and  Roman  Gtoar.,  a.  v. 

S.  PETHinks. 

Rhlzua,  'Pt{»0«,  a  titular  see  of  Pont  us  Pole- 
moniacus  suffragan  of  Neocaesarea,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (V,  6)  as  a  port  on  the  Black  Sea  (Euxinc): 
it  is  referred  to  also  in  other  ancient  geographical 
documents,  but  its  history  is  unknown.  Procopius 
("  De  bello  gothico",  IV,  2),  tells  us  that  the  town  was 
of  some  importance  and  that  it  was  fortified  by 
Justinian.  He  calls  it  Rhizaion.  and  it  is  so  styled 
in  the  "Notitia;  Episcopatuum'  .  It  was  originally 
a  suffragan  of  Neocaesarea,  then  an  "  autocephalous 
archdiocese,  finally  a  metropolitan  see;  the  dates  of 
these  changes  are  uncertain.  With  the  decrease  of 
the  Christian  element  the  suffragan  has  become  a 
simple  exarchate.  To-day  there  are  no  more  than 
400  Greeks  among  the  2000  inhabitants  of  Rizeh,  as 
the  Turks  call  the  town.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
Sanjak  of  Lazistan  in  the  Vilayet  of  Trebizond,  and 
exports  oranges  and  lemons.  Le  Quien  (Oriens 
christianus,  I,  517),  mentions  three  bishops;  Necta- 
rius,  present  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  787;  John,  at  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  879,  and  Joachim  (met- 
ropolitan) in  1565. 

Surra,  />id.  Greek  and  Roman  Geogr.,  a.  v.;  MCller,  Note* 


I. 


S.  PfcTRinfea. 


Rho,  Giacomo,  missionary,  b.  at  Milan,  1593;  d. 
at  Peking  27  April,  1638.  He  was  the  son  of  a  noble 
and  learned  jurist,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  While  poor  success  attended 
his  early  studies,  he  was  later  very  proficient  in 
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mathematics.  After  his  ordination  at  Rome  by 
Cardinal  Bellarmine,  he  sailed  in  1617  for  the  Far 
East  with  forty-four  companions.  After  a  brief 
stay  at  Goa  he  proceeded  to  Macao  where,  during  the 
siege  of  that  city  by  the  Dutch,  he  taught  the  in- 
habitants the  use  of  artillery  and  thus  brought  about 
its  deliverance.  This  service  opened  China  to  him. 
He  rapidly  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  native 
language  and  was  summoned  in  1631  by  the  emperor 
to  Peking  for  the  reform  of  the  Chinese  calendar. 
With  Father  Schall  he  worked  to  the  end  of  his  life 
at  this  difficult  task.  When  he  died,  amidst  cir- 
cumstances exceptionally  favourable  to  the  Catholic 
mission,  numerous  Chinese  officials  attended  his 
funeral.  He  left  works  relative  to  the  correction  of 
the  Chinese  calendar,  to  astronomical  and  theological 
questions. 

D»  BACKn-SomcERTOOBL,  BMuXk.  dt  la  Comp.  de  Jlmi.  VI 
(9  vnts..  Bro»eU  and  Pari..  1890-1900).  1709-11;  Hrc.  CArw- 

20^8"'  "        rW*<  "  (,f'  NeW  York*  l8S4K 

N.  A.  Weber. 

Rhode  Island.— The  State  of  Rhode  Island  and 
Providence  Plantations,  one  of  the  thirteen  original 


colonies,  is  in  extent  of  territory 
square  miles),  the  smallest  state 
It  includes  the  Island  of  R 


(land  area,  1054 
in  the  American 
lode  Island,  Block 
Island,  and  the 
lands  adjacent  to 
Narragansett 
Bay,  bounded  on 
the  north  and  east 
by  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  south 
by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  on  the 
west  by  Connec- 
ticut. The  popu- 
lar ion,  according 
to  the  United 
States  Census  of 
1910,  numbers 
542,674.  Provi- 
dence, the  capi- 
ii  l  —  j  fv  ta'>   situated  at 

f  .£>T  oJ  Narrla«an9ett  B»>;.  and  having  a  population 
of  224,320  is  the  industrial  centre  of  an  extremelv 
wealthy  and  densely  populated  district.  Rhode  Island 
has  long  since  ranked  as  chiefly  a  manufacturing  state 
although  the  agricultural  interests  in  certain  sections 
are  BtiD  considerable.  That  agriculture  in  Rhode 
Island  has  not  kept  pace  with  manufactures  is  illus- 
trated by  instances  of  rural  emulation.  Two  count rv 
towns  have  fewer  inhabitants  than  in  1748;  two 
others,  but  a  few  more  than  at  that  date:  one  town 
ess  than  in  1782;  two,  less  than  in  1790,  and  another' 
km  than  in  1830.  Coal  exists  and  has  been  min5 
but  it  is  of  graphitic  nature.  Granite  of  high  grade 
is  extensively  quarried.  The  value  of  stone  u  iarri  'l 

m  ^  HSi623i  t  he  Valu<>  »'  a  >  She*  2Kb 
produced,  $39,998.  The  power  supplied  by  tlu'riv  S 
gave  early  impetus  to  manufacturing.  Rhode  gland- 
ers  were  the  first  in  this  country  to  appIvX  ffi  ^ 
system  to  cotton  manufacturing     it  nnwnt  T 

ton  woolen,  and  rubber  goo,b,  jewe  ry,  silverware 
machinery  and  toob.  In  1905  there  were  if  S  ' 
KW  ^^r^  Whh  R  ^>tal  c^iilbUffS 

U\ ffi '? \oT£loyiaf 97,318  workerB  with  a  Pa>' 

t>  '  Wl-^  Tt'f*  ian  0Utput  of  the  value  of 
y.flK,lt»,.>S3.    The  total  assets  of  banks  »rw»  trw 

companies  in  June,  1909.  were  S252  6PM22  Thl 

bonded  State  debt,  1  Jan.,  1910,  was  $4  8 00  000  whh ^ 

sinking  fund  of  $054,999.    The  direc Uoreign  com- 


to  59,707, 


subsequently  decreasing  until  in  1782  it  was  52,391. 
Thereafter  until  1840  the  average  annual  increase  was 
973;  and  from  1840  to  1860,  3289.  During  the  latter 
period  and  for  several  years  afterward  came  a  heavy 
immigration  from  Ireland,  followed  by  a  large  influx 
from  Canada.  For  the  last  twenty-five  years,  the 
increase  from  European  countries,  especially  Italy, 
has  been  great.  According  to  the  State  census  of 
1905,  the  number  of  foreign-born  in  Rhode  Island  b 
as  follows:  born  in  Canada,  38,500;  in  Ireland,  32,- 
629;  In  England,  24,431;  In  Italv,  18,014;  In 
Sweden,  7201;  In  Scotland,  5649;  in  Portugal,  5293; 
In  Russia,  4505;  in  Germany,  4463;  in  Poland,  4104. 
This  classification  does  not  distinguish  the  Jews,  who 
are  rapidly  increasing,  and  who  in  1905  numbered 
14,570. 

HiBTORY. — A.  Political.— It  b  probable  that  Verra- 
zano,  sailing  under  the  French  flag,  vbited  Rhode 
Island  waters  in  1524.  A  Dutch  navigator,  Adrian 
Block,  in  1614  explored  NarraganBett  Bay  and  gave 
to  Block  Isbnd  the  name  it  bears.  The  sentence  of 
banishment  of  Roger  Williams  from  Plymouth  Colony 
was  passed  in  1635,  and  in  the  following  year  he 
settled  on  the  Bite  of  Providence,  acquiring  land  by 
purchase  from  the  Indians.  One  cause  of  Williams's 
banishment  was  hb  protest  against  the  interference 
of  civil  authorities  in  religious  matters.  In  Novem- 
ber, 1637,  William  Coddington  was  notified  to  leave 
Massachuset  ts.  With  the  help  of  Williams,  he  settled 
on  the  site  of  Portsmouth,  in  the  northerly  part  of  the 
bland  of  Rhode  Island,  which  was  then  called  A  quid- 
neck.  Disagreements  arising  at  Portsmouth,  Cod- 
dington, with  a  minority  of  hb  townsmen,  in  1689 
moved  southward  on  the  bland  and  began  the  settle- 
ment of  Newport.  Samuel  Gorton,  another  refugee 
from  Massachusetts,  in  1638  came  first  to  Portsmouth, 
and  later  to  Providence,  creating  discord  at  both 
places  by  denying  all  power  in  the  magistrates. 
Gorton  finally,  in  1643,  purchased  from  the  Indians 
a  tract  of  land  in  what  is  now  the  town  of  Warwick, 
and  settled  there.  The  four  towns,  Providence,  War- 
wick, Portsmouth,  and  Newport,  lying  in  a  broken 
line  about  thirty  miles  in  length,  for  many  years  con- 
stituted the  municipal  divbions  of  the  colony.  In 
1644  Roger  W  illiams  secured  from  the  Englbh  Parlia- 
ment the  first  charter,  which  was  accepted  bv  an 
assembly  of  delegates  from  the  four  towns;  and  a 
bill  of  rights,  and  a  brief  code  of  laws,  declaring  the 
government  to  be  "held  by  the  common  consent  of 
all  the  free  inhabitants",  were  enacted  thereunder. 
In  1603  was  granted  the  charter  of  Charles  II,  the 
most  liberal  of  all  the  colonial  charters.  It  ordained 
that  no  person  should  be  in  anv  way  molested  on 
account  of  religion;  and  created  the  General  Assem- 
bly, with  power  to  enact  all  laws  necessary  for  the 
government  of  the  colony,  such  laws  being  not  re- 
pugnant to  but  agreeable  as  near  as  might  be  to  the 
laws  of  England,  "considering  the  nature  and  con- 
stitution of  the  place  and  people  there". 

The  separate  existenco  of  the  lit  tle  colony  was  long 
precarious.  Coddington  in  1651  secured  for  him- 
fi  a  romrn'88ion  M  governor  of  the  islands  of  Rhode 
Island  and  Cononicut,  but  his  authority  was  vigor- 
ously assailed,  and  hb  commission  finally  revoked. 
Ihe  rantans  in  Massachusetts  were  no  friends  of  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island,  and  portions  of  the  meagre 
territory  were  claimed  by  Massachusetts  and  Con- 
necticut. Rhode  Isbnd,  like  the  other  colonies  was 
threatened  both  in  England  and  in  America  by  those 
who  favoured  direct  control  bv  the  English  Govern- 
ment. Lnder  the  regime  of  Andros,  Colonial  Gov- 
ernor at  Boston,  the  charter  government  was  sus- 
pended for  t  wo  years;  and  had  the  recommendations 
ot  the  English  commissioner,  Ixjrd  Bcllomont,  been 
adopted  the  charter  government  would  have  been 
abolished.  In  1710  the  colonv  first  issued  "bills 
of  credit  ,  paper  money,  which  continued  increasing 
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in  volume  and  with  great  depreciation  in  value,  until 
after  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  causing  and  in- 
citing bitter  partisan  and  sectional  strife,  and  at 
times  leading  to  the  verge  of  civil  war.  The  ad- 
vocates of  this  currency  defended  it  on  the  ground 
of  necessity,  lack  of  specie,  and  the  demand  for  some 
medium  to  pay  the  expenses  of  successive  wars.  In 
1787  the  State  owed  £150,047,  English  money,  on 
interest-bearing  notes,  which  in  1789  the  Assembly 
voted  to  retire  by  paying  them  in  paper  money  then 
passing  at  the  ratio  of  twelve  to  one.  By  the  early 
l>art  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  people  were  ex- 
tensively engaged  in  ship-building,  and  it  is  said  that 
in  the  wars  in  America  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  Rhode  Island  fitted  out  more  ahips  for  service 
than  any  other  colony. 

The  extraordinary  measure  of  self-government 
granted  to  the  colonists  by  the  charter  fostered  in 
them  a  spirit  of  loyalty  toward  the  mother  country, 
substantially  and  energetically  manifested  on  every 
occasion;  but  which,  nevertheless,  when  the  danger 
from  the  foreign  foe  was  no  longer  imminent,  wan  sup- 
planted by  a  feeling  of  jealous  apprehension  of  the 
encroachments  on  what  the  colonists  hud  now  learned 
to  regard  as  their  natural  rights.  Rhode  Island 
heartily  joined  the  other  colonies  in  making  the 
Revolution  her  cause.  In  1768  the  Assembly  rati- 
fied the  Massachusetts  remonstrance  against  the 
British  principle  of  taxation,  in  spite  of  Lord  Hills- 
borough s  advice  to  treat  it  with  "the  contempt  it 
deserves".  The  first  overt  act  of  the  Revolution, 
the  scuttling  of  the  revenue  sloop  "Liberty",  took 
place  in  Newport  harbour,  19  July,  1769;  followed 
three  years  later  by  the  burning  of  the  British  ship 
of  war  "Gaspee"  at  Providence.  A  strong  loyalist 
party  in  the  colony  for  social  and  commercial  reasons 
was  anxious  to  avoid  an  open  breach  with  the  mother 
country,  but  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  news 
of  Lexington  was  received  showed  that  the  majority 
of  the  people  welcomed  the  impending  struggle. 
On  4  May,  1776,  the  Rhode  Island  Assembly  by 
formal  act  renounced  its  allegiance  to  Great  Britain, 
and  in  the  following  July  voted  its  approval  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  colony  bore  its 
burden,  too.  of  the  actual  conflict.  From  1776  until 
1779,  the  British  occupied  Newport  as  their  head- 
quarters, ruining  the  commerce  of  the  town  and  wast- 
ing the  neighbouring  country.  The  evident  strategic 
importance  of  the  possession  of  Newport  by  the 
British,  and  the  possibility  of  the  place's  becoming 
the  centre  of  a  protracted  and  disastrous  war,  created 
great  alarm  not  only  in  the  colony  but  throughout 
New  England.  Two  attempts  were  made  to  dis- 
lodge the  enemy,  the  second  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  French  fleet,  but  both  failed.  The  levies  of 
men  and  money  were  promptly  met  by  the  people 
of  the  colony  in  spite  of  the  widespread  privation 
and  actual  suffering.  At  last  the  British  headquar- 
ters were  shifted  to  the  south,  and  the  French  allies 
occupied  Newport  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

The  same  consideration,  the  instinct  for  local  self- 
government,  which  prompted  Rhode  Island  to  resist 
the  mother  country,  made  her  slow  to  join  with  the 
other  colonies  in  establishing  a  strong  centralised 

SQvemment.  "We  have  not  seen  our  way  clear  to 
o  it  consistent  with  our  idea  of  the  principles  upon 
which  we  are  all  embarked  together",  wrote  the  As- 
sembly to  the  President  of  Congress.  The  proposed 
federal  organization  seemed  scarcely  less  objectionable 
than  the  former  British  rule.  Rhode  Island  took  no 
part  in  the  Convention  of  1787,  and  long  refused  even 
to  submit  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  a  state  convention.  Eight  times  the 
motion  to  submit  was  lost  in  the  Assembly,  and  it 
was  only  when  it  became  evident  that  the  other 
states  did  not  regard  Rhode  Island's  condition  of 
mngle  independence  as  an  "eligible"  one,  and  were 


quite  ready  to  act  in  support  of  their  opinion  even 
to  the  extent  of  parcelling  her  territory  among  them- 
selves, that  the  Constitution  was  submitted  to  a 
convention  and  adopted  by  a  majority  of  two  votes, 
29  May,  1790.  Admitted  to  the  Union,  Rhode  Is- 
land did  not  follow  the  example  of  most  of  the  other 
states  in  framing  a  constitution  adapted  to  the  new 
national  life,  but  continued  under  the  old  charter. 
This  fact  underlies  her  political  history  for  the  next 
fifty  years.  The  charter  of  Charles  II,  though  suit- 
able to  its  time,  was  bound  to  become  oppressive. 
First,  it  fixed  the  representation  of  the  several  towns 
without  providing  for  a  readjustment  to  accord  with 
the  relative  changes  therein.  Hence,  the  natural 
and  social  forces,  necessarily  operating  in  the  course 
of  two  hundred  years  to  enlarge  some  communities 
and  to  reduce  others,  failed  to  find  a  corresponding 
political  expression.  Again,  the  charter  had  con- 
ferred the  franchise  upon  the  "  freemen  "  of  the  towns, 
leaving  to  the  Assembly  the  task  of  defining  the  term. 
From  early  colonial  days  the  qualification  had 
fluctuated  until  in  1798  it  was  fixed  at  the  ownership 
of  real  estate  to  the  value  of  $134,  or  of  $7  annual 
rental  (tho  eldest  sons  of  freeholders  being  also  eli- 
gible). Agitation  for  a  constitution  began  as  Boon 
as  Rhode  Island  had  entered  the  Union,  and  con- 
tinued for  many  years  with  little  result.  It  came 
to  a  head  ultimately  in  1841  in  the  Dorr  Rebellion, 
the  name  given  to  that  movement  whereby  a  large 
party  in  the  state,  under  the  leadership  of  Thomas 
W.  Dorr  of  Providence,  proceeded  to  frame  a  con- 
stitution, independently  of  the  existing  government 
and  to  elect  officers  thereunder.  The  movement  was 
readily  put  down  by  the  authorities  after  some  dis- 
play of  force,  and  Dorr  was  obliged  to  flee  the  state. 
Returning  later,  he  was  indicted  for  treason,  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life.  He  was  par- 
doned and  set  at  liberty  within  a  year.  His  work  was 
not  a  failure,  however,  for  in  1842  a  constitution  was 
adopted  incorporating  his  proposed  reforms.  A  per- 
sonal property  qualification  was  instituted,  prac- 
tically equivalent  to  the  real  estate  qualification; 
and  neither  was  required,  except  in  vol  inn  upon  any 
proposition  to  impose  a  tax  or  to  expend  money,  or  for 
tho  election  of  the  City  Council  of  Providence.  The 
personal  property  qualification  was  not  available, 
however,  to  foreign-born  citizens,  and  this  discrimina- 
tion persisted  until  1888,  when  it  was  abolished  by 
constitutional  amendment.  Each  town  and  city 
was  entitled  to  one  member  in  the  Senate;  and  tho 
membership  of  the  Lower  House,  limited  to  seventy- 
two,  was  apportioned  among  the  towns  and  cities  on 
the  basis  of  population,  with  the  proviso  that  no  town 
or  city  should  have  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  total 
membership.  In  1909,  an  amendment  was  adopted 
increasing  the  membership  of  the  Lower  House  to 
one  hundred,  apportioned  as  before  among  the  towns 
and  cities  on  the  basis  of  population,  with  the  proviso 
that  no  town  or  city  should  have  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  membership.  It  is  significant  that 
under  this  amendment  the  City  of  Providence  has 
twenty-five  representatives  whereas  its  population 
warrants  forty-one.  In  the  same  year,  the  veto 
power  was  for  the  first  time  bestowed  upon  the  gov- 
ernor. Notwithstanding  these  approaches  toward  a 
republican  form  of  government,  there  is  a  strong  de- 
mand for  a  thorough  revision  of  the  Constitution. 
According  to  an  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  a 
constitutional  convention  is  out  of  the  question, 
inasmuch  as  the  Constitution  itself  contains  no  pro- 
vision therefor  (In  re  The  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion, XIV  R.  I.,  469),  and  the  only  hope  of  reform 
seems  to  be  in  the  slow  and  difficult  process  of  amend- 
ment. 

B.  Religious. — The  earliest  settlers  in  this  state 
were  criticised  bv  their  enemies  for  lack  of  religion. 
Cotton  Mather  described  them  as  a  "colluvies"  of 
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everything  but  Roman  Catholics  and  . 
In  Providence  Roger  Williams  was  made  pastor  of 
the  first  church,  the  beginning  of  tho  present  First 
Baptist  Church.  In  1739  there  were  thirty-three 
churches  in  the  colony;  twelve  Baptist,  ten  Quaker, 
six  Congregational  or  Presbyterian,  and  five  Epis- 
coiwlian.  It  is  Baid  that  in  1080  there  was  not  one 
Catholic  in  the  colony,  and  for  a  long  period  their 
number  must  have  been  small.  In  1828  there  were 
probably  less  than  1000  Catholics  in  the  state.  In 
that  year  Bishop  Fenwick  of  Boston  assigned  Rev. 
Robert.  Woodley  to  a  "pariah"  which  included  all 
of  Rhode  Island  and  territory  to  the  east  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. A  church  was  built  in  Pawtucket  in 
1829.  Father  Woodley  in  1828  acquired  in  Newport 
a  lot  and  building  which  was  used  for  a  church  and 
school.  In  1830  Rev.  John  Corry  was  assigned  to 
Taunton  and  Providence,  and  built  a  church  in  Taun- 
ton in  that  year.  The  first  Catholic  church  in  Provi- 
dence was  built  in  1837  on  the  site  of  the  present 
cathedral.  At  that  time  Father  Cony  was  placed 
in  charge  of  Providence  alone.  From  1844  to  1846, 
the  mission  of  Rev.  James  Fitton  included  Woon- 
socket,  Pawtucket,  Crompton,  and  Newport,  a 
scries  of  districts  extending  tho  length  of  the  state. 
In  1846,  Newport  was  made  a  parish  by  itself. 
Woonsocket  received  a  pastoral  about  the  same  time; 
Pawtucket  in  1847;  Warren  in  1851;  Pascoag  in 
1851;  East  Greenwich  in  1853;  Georgiaville  in  1855. 
These  parishes  were  not  confined  to  the  limits  of  tho 
towns  or  villages  named,  but  included  the  surround- 
ing territory  In  1844  the  Diocese  of  Hartford  was 
created,  including  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut, 
with  the  episcopal  residence  at  Providence.    At  this 

/„Te^  ^re  om>'  "i?  P™*?*  the  two  states. 
In  1872  the  Diocese  of  Hartford  was  divided  and  the 
Diocese  of  Providence  created,  including  all  Rhode 
Island,  and  in  Massachusetts,  the  count  ies  of  Bristol, 
Barnstable,  Dukes  and  Nantucket,  also  the  towns  of 
Mattapowset,  Marion,  and  Wareham  in  tho  County 
of  Plymouth,  In  1904  the  Diocese  of  Fail  River  m 
created,  leaving  the  Diocese  of  Providence  coexten- 
sive with  the  state.  After  1840,  and  especially 
following  the  famine  in  Ireland,  the  Irish  increased 
with  great  rapidity  and  long  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
^atnolic  population.  The  growth  of  cotton  manu- 
factures after  the  Civil  War  drew  great  numbers  of 
Canadian  Catholics  In  more  recent  years  Italians 
have  settled  in  Rhode  Island  in  great  numbers,  and 
many  Pohsh  Catholics.  Included  in  tho  Catholic 
population  are  apnroxiinately  65,000  Canadians  and 
French,  40  000  Italians,  10,000  Portuguese,  8000 
Poles,  and  1000  Armenians  and  Syrians  According 
l^nnT^r  «0r;™n;!Tnt-  "Port  on  the  census  of  re- 
gions bodies  of  the  United  States,  76.5  per  cent,  of 
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statistics  of  religious  denominatC:  followin« 

Cmon 
76 
68 
75 
45 
42 
12 
30 


Catholic   200  000 

rotestant  Episcopal   15  441 

Baptist  

Methodist  Episcopal.': 

Congregat  ionalist . . . .  q  tqo 

Lutheran   9^17 

R^B^tirt  ;;;;;  gg 


Presbyterian   993  4 

Universalist   1,166  9 

Unitarian   1,000  4 

Seventh  Day  Baptist   1,040  5 

Friends   915  7 

Value  of  property  owned  by  certain  denomina- 
tions is  stated  as  follows:  Protestant  Episcopal, 
$1,957,518;  Congregational,  $1,417,089;  Baptist, 
$1,124,348;  Methodist  Episcopal,  $624,900;  Uni- 
tarian, $280,000;  Universalist,  1250.000;  Free 
Baptist,  $242,000. 

Education. — Provision  was  made  for  a  public 
school  in  Newport  in  16-10.  State  supervision  of 
public  schools  was  not  inaugurated  until  1828.  The 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools  in  1907 
was  74,085,  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed, 
2198.  The  State  maintains  an  agricultural  colfege, 
a  normal  school,  a  school  for  the  deaf,  a  home  and 
school  for  dependent  children  not  criminal  or  vicious, 
and  makes  provision  for  teaching  tho  blind.  Schools 
are  supported  mainly  by  the  towns  wherein  they  are 
located.  The  State  appropriates  annually  $120,000 
to  be  used  only  for  teachers'  salaries,  and  to  be  divided 
among  the  towns  and  cities  in  proportion  to  school 
population,  but  no  town  may  receive  its  allotment 
without  appropriating  at  least  an  equal  amount  for 
the  same  purpose.  Another  appropriation  is  paid 
to  towns  maintaining  graded  high  schools.  This 
appropriation  in  1910  was  $26,500.  The  total  amount 
expended  on  public  schools  in  1907,  exclusive  of  per- 
manent improvements,  was  $1,800,325,  the  number 
of  school  buildings  was  528;  and  the  valuation  of 
school  property,  $6,550,172.  The  number  of  paro- 
chial school  pupils  in  1907  was  16,254;  the  total 
attendance  of  Catholic  parochial  schools  and  acade- 
mies in  1910  was  17,440.  These  schools  cost  about 
11.500,000,  and  their  annual  maintenance  about 
$150,000.  The  average  monthly  expense  per  pupil 
m  the  public  schools  in  1907  was  stated  as  $3.14. 
Allowing  ten  months  for  the  school  year,  on  tho  basis 
of  that  cost,  the  16,254  parochial  school  pupils,  if 
attending  the  public  schools,  would  have  cost  the 
State  and  towns  $510,375.  Providence  is  the  seat 
of  Brown  University,  a  Baptist  institution  founded  in 
1764.  The  corporation  consists  of  a  Board  of  Trus- 
tees and  a  Board  of  Fellows.  A  majority  of  the 
trustees  must  be  Baptists  and  the  rest  of  the  trustees 
must  be  chosen  from  three  other  prescribed  Prot- 
estant denominations.  A  majority  of  the  fellows, 
including  the  president,  must  be  Baptists;  "the  rest 
indifferently  of  any  or  all  denominations".  It  is 
provided  that  the  places  of  professors,  tutors  and  all 
officers,  the  president  alone  excepted,  shall  be  free 
and  open  to  all  denominations  of  Protestants  The 
l°  ,r!?!?Hment  of  the  university  for  the  academic* 
year  1909-10  was  967,  including  the  graduate  detiart- 
ment  and  the  Women's  College. 

Legislation  Affecting  Religion.— In  1657  the 
Assembly  denied  the  demand  of  the  commissioners  of 
the  UniUKl  Colonies  that  Quakers  should  be  banished 
from  Rhode  Island,  and  later  passed  a  law  that  mili- 
tary-service should  not  be  exacted  from  those  whose 
religious  belief  forbade  the  bearing  of  arms.  The 
Charter  of  1663  guaranteed  freedom  of  conscience, 
and  the  colonial  laws  prohibited  compulsory  support 
of  any  form  of  worship.  In  16(53,  Charles  1 1  wrote  to 
the  Assembly  declaring  that  all  men  of  civil  conversa- 
tion, obedient  to  magistrates  though  of  differing 
judgments,  might  be  admitted  as  freemen,  with 
liberty  to  choose  and  be  chosen  to  office,  civil  and 
military.  On  this  communication  it  was  voted  that 
all  those  who  should  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to 
Charles  II  and  were  of  competent  estate,  should  be 
admit  ted  as  freemen;  but  none  should  vote  or 
hold  office  until  admitted  bv  vote  of  the  assemblv. 
In  the  volume  of  laws  printed  in  1719,  appeared'a 
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provision  that  all  men  professing  Christianity,  obedi- 
ent to  magistrates,  and  of  civil  conversation,  though 
of  differing  judgments  in  religious  matters,  Roman 
Catholics  alone  excepted,  should  have  liberty  to  choose 
and  be  chosen  to  office*  both  civil  and  military.  The 
date  of  the  original  enactment  of  this  exception  is  not 
known.  It  was  repealed  in  1783.  The  State  Constitu- 
tion of  1842  guarantees  freedom  of  conscience,  and 
provides  that  no  man's  civil  capacity  shall  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  on  account  of  his  religious 
belief. 

The  Sunday  law  of  Rhode  Island,  following  the 
original  English  statute  (Charles  II,  c.  VII,  §  1) 
differs  from  the  law  of  most  other  states  in  that  it 
forbids  simply  the  exercise  of  one's  ordinary 
upon  the  Lord's  day;  excepting  of  course  works 
charity  and  necessity.  Hence  a  release  given  on 
Sunday  has  been  held  good  (Alien  v.  Gardiner,  VII, 
K.  I.  22) ;  and  probably  many  contracts  not  in  pursu- 
ance of  one's  ordinary  calling  would  be  sustained 
though  made  on  Sunday.  A  characteristic  exception 
exists  in  favour  of  Jews  and  Sabbatarians,  who  are 
permitted  with  certain  restrictions,  to  pursue  their 
ordinary  calling  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  Fishing 
and  fowling,  except  on  one's  own  property,  and  all 
games,  sports,  plays,  and  recreations  on  Sunday  arc 
forbidden.  The  penalty  for  the  first  violation  of  the 
statute  is  $5,  and  $10  for  subsequent  violations. 
Service  of  civil  process  on  Sunday  is  void. 

Witnesses  are  sworn  with  the  simple  formality  of 
raising  the  right  hand;  or  they  make  affirmation 
upon  peril  of  the  penalty  for  perjury.  Judges,  assem- 
blymen, and  all  State  officere,  civil  and  military, 
must  take  an  oath  of  office.  The  substance  of  the 
oath  is  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this  State, 
and  faithfully  and  impartially  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office.  The  judges  of  the  Supreme  and  Superior 
Courts  also  swear  to  administer  justice  without 
respect  of  persona,  and  to  do  equal  right  to  the  poor 
and  to  the  rich.  Lawyers,  auditors,  and  almost  every 
city  anil  town  official  take  an  oath  of  office.  Blas- 
phemy is  punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
two  months  or  fine  not  exceeding  $200;  profane 
cursing  and  swearing  by  fine  not  exceeding  $5.  New 
State  and  municipal  governments  arc  generally  in- 
augurated with  prayer. 

Legal  holidays  include  New  Year's  Day,  Columbus 
Day,  and  Christmas.  Good  Friday  is  a  Court  holi- 
day by  rule  of  Court  and  a  school  holiday  in  Provi- 
dence by  vote  of  the  school  committee. 

There  is  no  statute  or  reported  decision  regarding 
evidence  of  statements  made  under  the  seal  of  con- 
fession. Should  a  question  arise  concerning  this,  it 
.would  have  to  be  decided  on  precedent  and  on 
grounds  of  public  policy.  The  sole  statutory  privilege 
is  that  accorded  to  communications  between  husband 
and  wife;  although  the  common  law  privilege  of 
offers  of  compromise  and  settlement  and  of  com- 
munications between  attorney  and  client  are  recog- 
nised. Physicians  may  be  compelled  to  disclose 
statements  made  to  them  by  patients  regarding 
physical  condition. 

Incorporation  ano  Taxation.— In  1869  an  act  was 
passed  enabling  the  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Hartford, 
with  the  vicar-general,  the  pastor,  and  two  lay  mem- 
bers of  any  Catholic  congregation  in  this  State,  to 
incorporate,  and  to  hold  the  Church  property  of  such 
congregation,  by  filing  with  the  secretary  of  State  an 
agreement  to  incorporate.  This  act  was  amended 
upon  the  creation  of  the  Diocese  of  Providence.  The 
property  of  all  the  organised  and  self-sustaining  Cath- 
olic parishes  is  held  by  corporations  so  formed.  The 
system  furnishes  a  convenient  means  of  continuing 
the  ownership  of  the  property  of  the  respective  par- 
es. In  1900  the  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Provi- 
-  and  his  successors  were  created  a  corporation 


sole  with  power  to  hold  i 
charitable  purposes  of  the  Romi 
Since  1883  there  has  existed  an  act  enabling  Episco- 
palian parishes  to  incorporate.  Special  charters  are 
freely  granted  when  desired.  There  is  a  general  law 
allowing  libraries,  lyceums  and  societies  for  religious, 
charitable,  literary,  scientific,  artistic,  musical  or  social 
purposes  to  incorporate  by  filing  an  agreement  stating 
the  names  of  the  promoters  ana  the  object  of  the  cor- 
poration, and  bv  paying  a  nominal  charge.  Such  cor- 
porations may  hold  property  up  to  $100,000  in  value. 

By  general  law,  buildings  for  religious  worship,  and 
the  land  on  which  they  stand,  not  exceeding  one  acre, 
eo  far  as  such  land  and  buildings  are  occupied  and 
used  exclusively  for  religious  or  educational  purposes, 
are  exempt  from  taxation.  The  exemption  does  not 
apply  to  pastors'  houses.  The  buildings  and  personal 
property  of  any  corporation  used  for  schools,  acad- 
emies, or  seminaries  of  learning,  and  of  any  incor- 
porated public  charity,  and  the  land,  not  exceeding 
one  acre,  on  which  such  buildings  stand,  are  exempt. 
School  property  is  exempt  only  so  far  as  it  is  used 
exclusively  for  educational  purposes.  Property  used 
exclusively  for  burial  purposes,  hospitals,  public 
libraries,  and  property  used  for  the  aid  of  the  poor, 
are  exempt.  Any  church  property  other  than  thai 
specified  is  taxed,  unless  it  is  in  a  form  exempted  by 
national  law.  Clergymen  are  exempt  from  jury  and 
military  duty. 

Marriage  and  Divorce. —  Marriage  between 
grandparent  and  grandchild,  or  uncle  and  niece,  and 
between  persons  more  closely  related  by  blood,  is  void; 
as  is  marriage  with  a  step-parent,  with  the  child  or 
grandchild  of  one's  husband  or  wife,  with  the  husband 
or  wife  of  one's  child  or  grandchild,  and  with  the  parent 
or  grandparent  of  one's  wife  or  husband.  The  statute 
contains  no  express  requirement  regarding  the  age  of 
the  parties  contracting  marriage,  but  it  is  a  defence 
to  an  indictment  for  bigamy  that  the  prior  marriage 
was  contracted  when  the  man  was  under  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  the  woman  under  twelve.  Marriages 
among  Jews  are  valid  in  law  if  they  are  valid  under 
the  Jewish  religion.  Marriages  may  be  performed  by 
licensed  clergymen  and  by  the  judges  of  the  Supreme 
and  Superior  Courts.  Before  marriage,  parties  must 
obtain  a  licence  by  personal  application  from  the 
town  clerk,  or  city  clerk,  or  registrar;  and  a  non- 
resident woman  must  obtain  such  licence  at  least  five 
days  previous  to  the  marriage.  The  licence  must  be 
presented  to  the  clergy  man  or  judge  officiating,  who 
must  make  return  oi  the  marriage.  Two  witnesses 
are  required  to  the  marriage  ceremony.  Failure  to 
observe  the  licence  regulations  will  not  invalidate  the 
marriage  provided  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
supposes  tney  have  been  complied  with;  but  the  non- 
compliance is  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 
Causes  for  divorce  include  adultery,  extreme  cruelty, 
wilful  desertion  for  five  years,  or  for  a  shorter  time 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Court,  continued  drunkenness, 
excessive  use  of  opium,  morphine,  or  chloral,  neglect 
of  husband  to  provide  necessaries  for  his  wife,  and 
any  other  gross  misbehaviour  and  wickedness  repug- 
nant to  the  marriage  covenant.  If  the  parties  have 
been  separated  for  ten  years,  the  Court  may  in  its 
discretion  decree  a  divorce.  Under  the  law  of  Rhode 
Island  marriage  is  regarded  as  a  status,  pertaining  to 
the  citizen,  which  the  State  may  regulate  or  alter. 
Hence  a  Court  having  jurisdiction  over  one  of  the 
parties  to  a  marriage  as  a  bona  fide  domiciled  citizen 
of  the  State,  may  dissolve  the  marriage  although  the 
other  party  is  beyond  the  iudisdiction;  and  such  dis- 
solution will  be  recognized  by  other  states  by  virtue 
of  the  comitv  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitution 
(Ditson  vs.  Ditson.  IV  R.  I.  87). 

Liquor  Laws,  Corrections,  etc.— A  Constitu- 
tional amendment  prohibiting  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  was  adopted  in  1886,  and  re- 
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pealed  in  1889.  At  present  Rhode  Island  is  a  local  op- 
tion state,  the  question  of  licence  or  no-licence  being 
submitted  annually  to  the  voters  of  the  several  cities 
The  licensing  boards  may  in  their  discretion 
The  number  of  licences  in  any 


may  not  exceed  the  proportion  of  one  licence  to 
..  500  inhabitants.  The  owners  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  within  two  hundred  feet  of  any  location 
may  bar  its  licence.  No  licence  can  be  granted  for  a 
location  within  two  hundred  feet,  measured  on  the 
street,  of  any  public  or  parochial  school.  Maximum 
and  minimum  licence  fees  are  fixed  by  statute,  and  the 
exact  sum  is  determined  by  the  licensing  boards.  For 
retail  licences  the  minimum  fee  is  $300,  and  the 
maximum,  $1000. 

In  the  City  of  Cranston  are  located  the  '  State 
institutions",  so-called,  including  the  State  prison, 
the  county  jail,  the  State  workhouse,  a  reform  school 
for  girls,  and  another  for  boys.  The  probation  sys- 
tem is  extensively  employed,  and  in  the  case  of  juven- 
ile offenders  especially,  the  State  makes  every  effort 
to  prevent  their  becoming  hardened  criminals.  Pro- 
bation officers  have  the  power  of  bail  over  persons 
committed  to  them.  In  proper  cases,  probation  offi- 
cers may  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  girls  and 
women  apart  from  their  families.  Capital  punish- 
ment does  not  exist  in  the  State  except  in  cases  where 
a  life  convict  commits  murder. 

Wills  disposing  of  personal  property  may  be  made 
by  persons  eighteen  years  of  age  or  over;  wills  dia- 
of  real  estate,  by  persons  twenty-one  years  of 
over.  Probate  clerks  are  required  to  notify 
itions  and  voluntary  associations  of  all  gifts 
to  them  by  will.  If  a  gift  for  charity  is  mack-  by 
will  to  a  corporation  and  the  acceptance  thereof  would 
be  ultra  viret,  the  corporation  may  at  once  receive  the 
gift,  and  may  retain  it  on  condition  of  securing  the 
consent  of  the  legislature  within  one  year.  It  has 
been  held  that  a  legacy  for  Masses  should  be  paid  in 
full  even  if  the  estate  were  insufficient  to  pay  general 
pecuniary  legacies  in  full,  on  the  ground  that  the  gift 
tor  Masses  is  for  services  to  be  rendered  and  is  not 
gratuitous,  furthermore  that  a  gift  for  Masses  is  legal 
and  is  not  void  as  being  a  superstitious  use  (Sherman 
v.  Baker,  XX  R.  I.,  446,  613). 

Cemeteries  are  regulated  to  the  extent  that  town 
councils  may  prevent  their  location  in  thickly  popu- 
lated districts,  and  for  the  protection  of  health  may 
pass  ordinances  regarding  burials  and  the  use  of  the 
grounds.  Desecration  of  graves  is  punished.  Towns 
may  receive  land 1  for  burial  purposes,  and  town  coun- 
cils may  hold  funds  for  the  pcri>etual  care  of  burial  lots 
Cemeteries  are  generally  owned  by  corporations  etxs 
cially  chartered,  by  churches  and  families 
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"La  glorieuse  mort  d'AndrtS,  Catechiste   .  . 
(Paris,  1653):   "Catechismus",  published  in  Latin 
and  in  Tongkingese  at  Rome  in  1658. 

De  Backer-Sommkkvooeu  Bibliath.  de  la  Comp.  it  Jtnu,  VI 
(9  vols..  Bru«rU  and  Pari*.  1890-1900),  1718-5l;  C*K*roK. 
Voyage*  el  Mutton*  du  P.  Rhode*  (Pari,  and  Le  Man*.  1854). 

N.  A.  Weber. 

Rhodes,  Knights  or.  See  Hospitallers  or  St. 
John  or  Jerusalem. 

Rhodes  (Rhodus),  titular  metropolitan  of  the 
Cyclades  (q.  v.).    It  is  an  island  opposite  to  Lycia 
and  Caria,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
arm  of  the  sea.    It  has  an  area  of  about  564  sq. 
miles,  is  well  watered  by  many  streams  and  th<* 
river  Candura,  and  is  very  rich  in  fruits  of  all  kinds. 
The  climate  is  so  genial  that  the  sun  shines  ever  there, 
as  recorded  in  a  proverb  already  known  to  Pliny 
(Hist,  natur.,  II,  62).    The  island,  inhabited  first 
by  the  Carians  and  then  by  the  Phoenicians  (about 
1300  b.c.)  who  settled  several  colonies  there,  was 
occupied  about  800  b.c.  by  the  Dorian  Greeks.  In 
408  b.c.  the  inhabitants  of  the  three  chief  towns, 
Lindus,  Ialysus,  and  Camirus  founded  the  citv  of 
Rhodes,  from  which  the  island  took  its  name.  This 
town,  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  had  a  very  fine  port. 
On  the  breakwater,  which  separated  the  interior 
from  the  exterior  port,  was  the  famous  bronze  statue, 
the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  105  feet  high,  which  cost  300 
talents.    Constructed  (280)  from  the  machines  of 
war  which  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  had  to  abandon 
after  his  defeat  before  the  town,  it  was  thrown  down 
by  an  earthquake  in  203  b.c;  its  ruins  were  sold 
in  the  seventh  century  by  Caliph  Moaviah  to  a  Jew 
from  Emesus,  who  loaded  them  on  900  camels. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Macedonian  garrison  (323  b.c.)  the 
island,  owing  to  its  navy  manned  by  the  beat  mariners 
m.  the  ,wor,d»  became  the  rival  of  Carthage  and 
Alexandria.    Allied  with  the  Romans,  and  more  or 
less  under  their  protectorate,  Rhodes  became  a 
centre  of  art  and  science;  its  school  of  rhetoric  was 
frequented   by    many   Romans,    including  Cato, 
Cicero,  Caesar,  and  Pompey.    Ravaged  by  Cassius 
in  43  B.C..  it  remained  nominally  independent  tUl 
a  d.  44,  when  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Roman 
Empire  by  Claudius,  becoming  under  Diocletian  the 
capital  of  the  Isles  or  of  the  Cyclades,  which  it  long 
remained.  B 

Thc„Fin?t  Book  of  Machabees  (xv,  23)  records 
that  Rome  sent  the  Rhodians  a  decree  in  favour 
of  the  Jews  St.  Paul  stopped  there  on  his  way  from 
Miletus  to  Jerusalem  (Acts,  xxi,  1);  he  may  even  have 
made  converts  there.  In  three  other  passages  of 
ffifrj"*  (Gen.,  x,  4;  I  Par.,  i,  7;  Ezoch.  xxvii, 
15)  the  Septuagmt  renders  by  Rhodians  what  the 
iithrew  and  the  Vulgate  rightly  call  Dodani  ni  and 
If  we  except  some  ancient  inscriptions 
supposed  to  be  Christian,  there  is  no  trace  of  Chris- 
tianity until  the  third  century,  when  Bishop  Euphra- 
non  is  said  to  have  opposed  the  Eneratites.  Eu  ,hro- 
svnus  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Xica?a  (325).  As 
the  religious  metropolitan  of  the  Cyclades.  Rhodes 
had  eleven  suffragan  sees  towards  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  (Gelzer,  "  Ungedruckte.  .  .  .  Texte 
der  NotituB  episcopal uum",  542);  at  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century,  it  had  only  ten  (op.  cit.,  MS); 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth,  only  one,  Lerne  (op.  cit., 
WO),  which  has  since  disappeared.  Rhodes  is  still 
a  C.reck  metropolitan  depending  on  the  Patriarchate 
or  Constantinople.  On  15  August,  1310.  under  the 
eadership  of  Grand  Master  Foulques  de  Villaret, 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  captured  the  island  in  spite 
ot  tno  ureck  emperor,  Andronicus  II,  and  for  more 
han  two  centuries  thanks  to  their  fleet,  were  a  solid 
bulwark  between  Christendom  and  Islam.  In  14S0 
Khodes,  under  the  orders  of  Pierre  d'Aubusson,  un- 
aerwent  a  memorable  siege  by  the  lieutenants  of 
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Mahomet  II;  on  24  October,  1522,  Villiers  de  l  isle 
Adam  had  to  make  an  honorable  capitulation  to 
Solyman  II  and  deliver  the  island  definitively  to  the 
Turks.  From  1328  to  1546  Rhodes  was  a  Latin 
metropolitan,  having  for  suffragans  the  sees  of  Melos, 
Nicaria,  Carpathos,  Chios,  Tinos,  and  Mycone; 
the  list  of  its  bishops  is  to  be  found  in  Le  Quien 
(Oriens  christ.,  Ill,  1049)  and  Eubel  (Hierarchia 
catholica  modi;  »vi,  I,  205;  II,  148'  III,  188).  The 
most  distinguished  bishop  is  Andreas  Colosscnsis 
(the  archdiocese  was  called  Rhodes  or  Colossi)  who, 
in  1410  at  Constance  and  1439  at  Florence,  defended 
the  rights  of  the  Roman  Church  against  the  Greeks, 
and  especially  against  Marcus  EugenicuB.  After  the 
death  of  Marco  Cattaneo,  the  last  residential  arch- 
bishop, Rhodes  became  a  mere  titular  bishopric,  while 
Naxos  inherited  its  metropolitan  rights.  On  3 
March,  1797  it  became  again  a  titular  archbishopric 
but  the  title  was  thenceforth  attached  to  the  See  of 
Malta.  Its  suffragans  are  Carpathos,  Leros,  Melos, 
Samos,  and  Tcncdos.  By  a  decree  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Propaganda,  14  August,  1897,  a  prefecture 
Apostolic,  entrusted  to  the  Franciscans,  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Island  of  Rhodes:  it  has  in  addition 
jurisdiction  over  a  score  of  neighbouring  islands,  of 
which  the  principal  are  Carpathos,  Leros,  and 
Calymnos.  There  are  in  all  320  Catholics,  while 
the  island,  the  capital  of  the  vilayet  of  the  archipelago, 
contains  30,000  inhabitants.  The  Franciscans  have 
three  priests;  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools 
have  established  there  a  scholasticate  for  the  Orient 
as  well  as  a  school;  the  Franciscan  Sisters  of  Gemona 
have  a  girls'  school.  The  most  striking  feature  of 
the  city,  in  addition  to  a  series  of  medieval  towers 
and  fortifications,  is  the  Street  of  the  Knights,  which 
still  preserves  their  blason  (Order  of  St.  John)  and 
the  date  of  the  erection  of  each  house  or  palace; 
several  of  the  mosques  are  former  churches. 

MEcanra,  CrHa,  CVprui,  Rkodut  (Amsterdam,  1675):  Coro- 
MELU.  Itola  di  Rwli  oroorapktea,  ttorxca  (Venice,  1702);  Lb 
QriKN,  Orient  chritt.,  I,  023-30;  Pauijie*.  Commtntatio  ejkibent 
Rkodi  detcriptionrm  macntonu-a  trtale  (Gfjtlingen,  1818);  MtNOt, 
Ctber  dit  YorQetch.  dtr  Inn  I  Rkodut  (Cologne,  1827):  Horn  EM, 
Deteription  dtt  monument  t  d*  Rhode  t  (HruMclx,  1S28):  Rosa, 
Retten  an/ den  grieek.  Intetn.  Ill,  70-113;  Idem,  RrUm  nach  Hot, 
Halikarnattot.  Rkodot  (Stuttgart,  1840);  Bero.  Dit  Intel  Rkodot 
(Bruium-iek.  ISflO):  Schneiderwirth,  Getek.  dtr  htm  Rkadot 
iHeilutrnitftdt,  1868);  GuSRIM,  L'Ut  dt  Rhodet  (Paria,  1880); 
Biluoti  and  Comarr,  L'Ut  dt  Rhode*  (Paris.  1891);  Becker, 
!>'  Rhodiorum  primordiit  (Lcipiis.  1882);ToRR,  Rkodet  in  Ancient 
Timet  i.  Cambridge,  1885) :  Idem,  Rkodtt  in  Modern  Timet  (Cam- 
bridge. 18K7);  Soicmacheh.  De  Republtca  Rkodiorum  eommentatia 
(Heidelberg.  1SS6);  Vos  Grloer.  Getek.  der  alien  Rhodier  (La 
Haye,  1900);  Smith.  Diet-  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geogr..  a.  v.; 
Filuox  in  V lOOUROtrx,  Did,  dt  la  BMt,  a.  v. ;  Mittionet  catkolic* 
(Rome,  1907). 

S.  VaileS. 

Rhodesia,  a  British  possession  in  South  Africa, 
bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by  the  Congo 
Free  State  and  German  East  Africa;  on  the  east  by 
German  East  Africa,  Nyassaland,  and  Portuguese 
East  Africa;  on  the  south  by  the  Transvaal  and 
Rcchuanaland:  on  the  west  by  Berhuanaland  and 
Portuguese  West  Africa.  Cecil  John  Rhodes,  to 
whom  the  colony  owes  its  name,  desired  to  promote 
the  expansion  of  the  British  Empire  in  South  Africa. 
The  Dutch  South  African  Republic  and  Germany 
were  contemplating  annexations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Zambesi  River.  To  thwart  these  enemies 
of  unity  without  delay  and  without  the  aid  of  the 
British  Parliament  was  the  task  to  which  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  his  colleagues  set  themselves.  Early  in  1SK8 
Lobengula,  King  of  Matabeleland,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  on  30  October  of  the 
same  year  he  granted  to  Rhodes's  agents  "the 
complete  and  exclusive  charge  over  all  metals  and 
minerals"  in  his  dominions.  On  28  October,  1889, 
the  British  South  Africa  Company  was  formed  under 
a  royal  charter.  The  company,  on  Ix)bengula's 
advice,  first  decided  to  open  up  Mashonaland,  which 


lies  north  and  west  of  Matabeleland  and  south  of  the 
Zambesi.  In  September,  1890,  an  expeditionary 
column  occupied  that  country  and,  in  the  next  four 
years,  much  was  done  to  develop  its  resources.  In 
1893  the  company,  who  questioned  the  right  of  the 
Matabele  to  make  annual  raids  among  their  neigh- 
bours the  Mashonas,  came  to  blows  with  King 
Lol>engula.  Five  weeks  of  active  operations  and  the 
death  of  the  king,  probably  bv  self-administered 
poison,  brought  the  whole  of  Southern  Rhodesia 
under  the  absolute  control  of  the  company. 

After  the  war,  the  settlement  and  opening  up  of 
the  country  was  carried  on  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  who,  on  the  nuns  of  Lobengula's  royal 
kraal  at  Bulawayo,  built  Government  House,  and  in 
the  vicinity,  laid  out  the  streets  and  avenues  of  what 
was  intended  soon  to  become  a  great  city.  At  one 
time  Bulawayo  had  a  population  of  some  7000  white 
inhabitants  and  seemed  to  be  fulfilling  the  dreams  of 
its  founder  when  its  progress  and  that  of  the  whole 
country  was  cut  short  bv  the  cattle  pest,  the  native 
rebellion  of  1896,  and  by  years  of  stagnation  and 
inactivity  consequent  upon  the  Boer  War.  Its  white 
population  (1911)  is  5200.  Besides  Southern  Rho- 
desia the  chartered  company  own  the  extensive  ter- 
ritories of  North-western  and  North-eastern  Rhodesia 
which  lie  north  of  the  Zambesi  and  which,  with  the 
more  populous  southern  province,  cover  an  area  of 
some  450,000  square  miles  and  form  a  country  larger 
than  France,  Germany,  and  the  Low  Countries 
combined.  The  block  population  is  less  than  1,500,- 
000,  while  the  whites  hardly  exceed  16,000.  All 
the  native  tribes  of  Rhodesia  belong  to  the  great 
Bantu  family  of  the  negro  race.  Before  the  arrival 
of  the  pioneer  columns  the  dominant  race  south  of 
the  Zambesi  were  the  Matabele,  an  off-shoot  of 
the  Zulus,  who  conquered  the  country  north  of  the 
Limpopo  River  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
They  formed  a  military  caste  which  lived  by 
war  and  periodical  raids  upon  their  weaker  neigh- 
bours. The  destruction  of  this  military  despotism 
was  a  necessary  step  to  the  evangelizing  of  the  coun- 
try. Before  the  arrival  of  the  Matabele  warriors  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  Southern  Rhodesia  were  the 
Makaranga  whose  ancestors  had  formed  the  once 

Ewerful  empire  of  Monomotapa.  North-western 
lodesia  or  Barotseland  is  ruled  partly  by  an  ad- 
ministrator residing  at  Livingstone,  near  the  Vic- 
toria Falls  of  the  Zambesi  and  partly  by  its  native 
King  Lewanika.  the  chief  of  the  Barotse,  who  has 
been  heavily  subsidised  by  the  company.  The  pre- 
dominant people  in  North-eastern  Rhodesia  are  the 
Aweinba  and  the  Angoni  whose  raiding  propensities 
and  cooperation  with  the  Arab  slave  drivers  caused 
much  trouble  and  expense  until  their  definitive  an- 
nexation by  the  company  in  1894. 

The  earliest  attempt  to  evangelise  Matabeleland 
was  made  in  1879  when  three  Jesuit  Fathers,  travel- 
ling by  ox-wagon,  accomplished  the  journey  of  some 
twelve  hundred  miles  between  Grahamstown  and 
Bulawayo.  They  were  hospitably  received  by  King 
Lobengula  who  had  been  assured  by  some  resident 
traders  that  the  missionaries  had  come  for  his  people's 
good,  lie  granted  them  a  free  passage  through  his 
dominions  and  allowed  them  to  train  his  subjects  in 
habits  of  industry  but  not  to  preach  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  which,  as  he  well  knew,  would  lead  to 
drastic  changes,  not  only  in  the  domestic  life  of  his 
people,  but  in  his  whole  system  of  government. 
For  some  fourteen  years  the  missionaries  held  their 
ground  awaiting  events  and  it  was  only  through  the 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  company  that  free 
missionary  work  was  rendered  possible.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  that  Baron  von  Hubner,  who  was  not 
without  personal  experience  of  South  Africa,  declared 
that  he  would  never  contribute  a  penny  to  the 
Zambesi  Mission,  since  he  thought  it  contrary  to  his 
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duty  to  foster  an 
dbiaatcr.  Events 
tions,  for  the  : 
ships  of  travel, 
it  made  converts.  In 
Lobengula  was  broken 


doomed  to  failure  and 
justify  his  prognostica- 
te fever  and  the  hard- 
wing  more  workers  than 
however,  the  power  of 
mission  stations  began 
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to  grow  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury,  the 
capital,  and  of  Bulawayo.  In  Matabeleland  there 
are  two  mission  stations,  one  at  Bulawayo  and  the 
second  at  Empandeni,  some  sixty  miles  away.  This 
Wit  station  owns  a  property  of  about  one  hundred 
square  miles  most  of  which  formed  the  original  grant 
of  Lobengula  and  the  title  to  which  was  confirmed 
by  the  company.  The  principal  station  among  the 
Mashonas  or  Makaranga  is  Chishawasha,  fourteen 
miles  from  Salisbury  (founded  in  1892).  There  are 
other  stations  of  more  recent  date  at  Salisbury, 
Dricfontom.  Hama's  Kraal,  and  Mzondo,  near 
V  jctona,  all  under  the  charge  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers. 
I  he  Missionaries  of  Marianhill,  recently  separated 
from  the  Trappists,  have  two  missions  in  Mashona- 
land  at  Macheke  and  St.  Trias  Hill.  The  Makaranga 
who  are  thus  being  evangelized  from  seven  mission 
stations  are  the  descendants  of  the  predominant  tribe 
who  received  the  faith  from  the  Vcn.  Father  Goncalo 
de  bilveira  in  1561.  Among  the  Batongas,  who  owe 
a  somewhat  doubtful  allegiance  to  King  Lewanika 
in  rsortn-westem  Rhodesia,  there  are  two  Jesuit 
mission  stations  on  the  Chikuni  and  Nguerere  Rivers 
These  missions  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Jesuit  Prefect  Apostolic  of  the  Zambesi,  resident  in 
Bu  awayo.  There  are  35  priests,  30  lay  brothers, 
and  83  nuns  in  charge  of  the  missions.  The  Catholic 
7"Ye  Population  is  45*  WOa  For  missions 
of  Northeastern  Rhodesia  see  Ntassa,  Vicahiate, 
Apostolic  of.  The  land  of  the  mission  stations  in 
Rhodesia  13  usually  a  grant  from  the  Government 
made  on  condition  of  doing  missionary  work  and  is 
JwS*  H&H*\  W?tho-ut  a  «Pec^  order  in 
SSrf?!S«  8chooi8•  eases,  are  in 

r  'if,   m,f  Krant  from  toe  Government.  The 
Jesuit  fathers  have  one  school  for  white  bovB  (120) 
a  Bulawayo  while  the  Sisters  of  the  Thin!  Order  of 
thF*}*£  (210),  Salis- 

M}'  GTdo  (^°>«  Thofie  «*«ols  are  un- 
r  T^"!  receive  grants  from  the  Govern- 
ment Hence  Catholics  who  were  first  in  the  field, 
fcave  a  very  considerable  share  in  the  education  of 
New  Government  school,  have  been 
S 'JETi  y  m  •Sall«,]ury.  Bulawayo,  and  Gwelo 
™  \hCT  VlaC<?  m  ^  to  meot  toe  growing  de- 
mand for  .education  and  they  have,  so  farVmMmded 

mi, i'fe^T  8chvoolrnX>ma  without  taking  man? 
P"rh„  .fr°m  ,he  ?choob,  managed  by  CathoUcs 

Hokk.  Southern  KA<^  „lhondo2:  ,1900» 

James  Kendal. 


Rhodo,  a  Christian  writer  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Commodus  ( 180-92) j  he  was  a  native  of 
Asia  who  came  to  Rome  where  he  was  a  pupil  of 
Tatian's.  He  wrote  several  books,  two  of  which  are 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  (Hist,  eccl,  V.  xiii),  ■via., 
a  treatise  on  "The  Six  Days  of  Creation"  and  a  work 
against  the  Marcionites  in  which  he  dwelled  upon  the 
various  opinions  which  divided  them.  Eusebius, 
upon  whom  we  depend  exclusively  for  our  knowledge 
of  Rhodo,  quotes  some  passages  from  the  latter  work, 
in  one  of  which  an  account  is  given  of  the  Marcionite 
Applies.  St.  Jerome  (De  vir.  ill.)  amplifies  Euse- 
bius's  account  somewhat  by  making  Rhodo  t  he  author 
of  a  work  against  the  Cataphrygians — probably  he 
had  in  mind  an  anonymous  work  quoted  by  ™ 


a  little  later  (op.  cit.,  V,  xvi). 

Hahkack.  AitAriH  Lit.,  p.  599; 
(tr.  Shaha*.  St.  Louis,  1SH1S).  117. 


F.  J.  Bacchus. 


London, 


consist  ot  the  remams  of  an  aqueduct  a  am.il  tu  \  y 
a  temple  of  Escalapius,  ^hSreh^ 
Only  one  bishop  is  known,  NichoKs  nriln ,  ■  \fo 
at.  a  Council  of  Constantino^:  f  tablet 
e,>,,^patuum»  continue  to  mention  tie  tUB 
as  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century. 

!.t  Qmu,  Orient  ehrutianuM   1  Ml  wl. 

S. 


Rhosus,  a  titular  see  in  Cilicia  Sccunda,  suffragan 
to  Anazarba.  Rhosus  or  Rhossus  was  a  seaport 
situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Issus,nowAlexandretta,  south- 
west of  Alexandria  (Iskenderoun  or  Alexandretta) 
^■^tjOM^by  Strabo  (XIV,  5;  XVI.  2),  Ptolemy 
(T,  W.  PHnyjfy;  xvin,  2)  who  place  it  in  8>Tia,  and 
by  Stephanus  Byzantius;  later  by  Hieroclcs  (Synecd. 
705,  7),  and  George  of  Cyprus  (Descriptio  orbis 
romani,  827),  who  locate  it  in  Cilicia  Secunda.  To- 
wards 200,  Serapion  of  Antioch  composed  a  treatise  on 
the  Gospel  of  Peter  for  the  faithful  of  Rhosus  who  had 
become  heterodox  on  account  of  that  book  (Eusebius, 
"Hist  eccl.",  VI,  xii,  2).  Theodoret  (Philoth.  Hist., 
X,  XI),  who  places  it  m  Cilicia,  relates  the  historv  of 
the  hermit  Theodosius  of  Antioch.  founder  of  a 
monastery  in  the  mountain  near  Rhosus,  who  was 
forced  by  the  inroads  of  barbarians  to  retire  to 
Antioch,  where  he  died  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
disciple  Romanus,  a  native  of  Rhosus;  these  two 
religious  are  honoured  by  the  Greek  Church  on  5  and 
9  February.  Six  bishops  of  Rhosus  are  known  (Le 
Quien  "6r  Christ.",  fl  905):  Antipatros,  at  the 
CouncU  of  Antioch,  363;  Porphyrius,  a  correspondent 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom;  Julian,  at  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  451;  a  Uttle  later  a  bishop  (name  un- 
known), who  separated  from  his  metropolitan  to 
approve  of  the  reconciliation  effected  between  John 
of  Antioch  and  St.  Cyril;  Antoninus,  at  the  CouncU 
of  Mopsuestra,  550;  Theodore,  about  600.  The  see 
is  mentioned  among  the  suffragans  of  Anazarba  in 
NotituB  episcopatuum"  of  the  Patriarchate  of 
Antioch,  of  the  sixth  century  (VaiUi6  in  "Echos 
7v \  1iDt  145)  one  dating  from  about  840 
(Parthey  Hicroclis  synecd.  et  notit.  gr.  cpiscopat.", 
not,  La,  827)  In  another  of  the  tenth  century 
Uhosus  is  included  among  the  exempt  sees  (Vailhe, 
tbui .,  93  seq.).  In  the  twelfth  centurv  the  town  ancJ 
neighbouring  fortress  feU  into  the  hands  of  the  Ar- 
menians; in  12G-S  this  castle  was  captured  from  the 
lemplara  by  Sultan  Bibars  (Alishan,  "Sissouan", 
Venice,  1899,  515).  Rhosus  is  near  the  village  of 
Arsons  m  the  vilayet  of  Adana. 

S. 


Rhymed  Bibles.— The  rhymed  versions  of  the 
Bible  are  almost  entirely  collections  of  the  psalms. 
The  oldest  English  rhymed  psalter  is  a  pre-Reforma- 
tion  translation  of  the  Vulgate  psalms,  generally 
aligned  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II  and  still  preserved 
in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge.  The  Bodle- 
ian Library,  Oxford,  has  another  Catholic  rhvming 
psalter  of  much  the  same  stvle,  assigned  epigraphic- 
ally  to  the  time  of  Edward  II.  Thomas  Brampton 
did  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms,  from  the  Vulgate 
into  rhyming  veree  in  1414;  the  MS.  is  in  the  Cotton 
•an  collection  British  Museum.  These  and  other 
^Reformation  rhyming  psalters  tell  a  storv  of 
popular  use  of  the  vernacular  Scripture  in  England 
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which  they  ignore  who  say  that  the  sinning  ofpsalms 
in  English  began  with  the  Reformation.  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat  (d.  1521)  is  said  to  have  done  the  whole  psalter. 
We  have  only  "Certayne  Psalmcs  chosen  out  of  the 
Psalter  of  David,  commonlye  called  tho  VII  Peni- 
tential Psalmes,  Drawen  into  English  metre".  Henry 
Howard,  Earl  of  Surrev  (d.  1347),  translated  Pas. 
lv,  lxxiii,  lxxxinii  into  English  verse.  Miles  Cover- 
dale  (d.  1567)  translated  several  psalms  in  "Goastly 
psalmes  and  spirit  uall  songs  drawen  out  of  the  Holy 
Scripture  ".  The  old  Version  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Prayer  Book  (1562)  con- 
tains thirty-seven  rhyming  psalms  translated  by 
Thomas  Sternhold,  fifty-eight  by  John  Hopkins, 
twenty-eight  by  Thomas  Norton,  and  the  remainder 
by  Robert  Wisdom  (Ps.  exxv),  William  Whittingham 
(Pa.  cxLx  of  700  lines)  and  others.  Sternhold's 
psalms  had  been  previously  published  (1549). 
Robert  Crowley  (1549)  did  the  entire  psalter  into 
verse.  The  Seven  Penitential  Psalms  were  trans- 
lated by  very  many;  William  Hunnis  (1583)  entitles 
his  translation,  with  quaint  Elizabethan  conceit, 
" Seven  Sobs  of  a  Sorrowful  Soul  for  Sinne".  During 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  Sir  Thomas  Smith  translated 
ninety-two  of  the  psalms  into  English  verse,  while 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  A  chaplain  to  Queen  Mary, 
calling  himself  the  "symple  and  unlearned  Syr 
William  Forrest,  preeiste",  did  a  poetical  version  of 
fifty  psalms  (1551).  Matthew  Parker  (1557),  later 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  completed  a  metrical 
psalter.  The  Scotch  had  their  Pimtnea  buicke*  from 
1564.  One  of  the  moat  renowned  of  Scotch  versifiere 
of  the  Psalms  was  Robert  Pont  (1575).  Zachary 
Boyd,  another  Scotchman,  published  the  Psalms  in 
verse  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Of  English 
rhyming  versifications  of  the  Psalms,  the  most  charm- 
ing are  those  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  (d.  1586)  together 
with  his  sister,  Countess  of  Pembroke.  This  com- 
plete psalter  was  not  published  till  1823.  The  rich 
variety  of  the  versification  is  worthy  of  note-  almost 
all  the  usual  varieties  of  lyric  metres  of  that  Ivric  age 
are  called  into  requisition  and  handled  with  elegance. 

The  stately  and  elegant  style  of  Lord  Bacon  is 
distinctive  of  his  poetical  paraphrases  of  several 
psalms.  Richard  \erstegan,  a  Catholic,  published 
a  rhyming  version  of  the  Seven  Penitential  Psalms 
(1601).  George  Sandys  (1636)  published  a  volume 
containing  a  metrical  version  of  other  parts  of  the 
Bible  together  with  "a  Paraphrase  upon  the  Psalmes 
of  David,  set  to  new  Tunes  for  Private  Devotion, 
and  a  Thorow  Base  for  Voice  and  Instruments"; 
his  work  is  touching  in  its  simplicity  and  unction. 
The  Psalm  Books  of  the  various  Protestant  churches 
are  mostly  rhyming  versions  and  are  numerous: 
New  England  Psalm  Book  (Boston,  1773);  Psalm 
Book  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  North 
America  (New  York,  1792);  The  Bay  Psalm  Book 
(Cambridge,  1640).  Noteworthy  also,  among  the 
popular  and  more  recent  rhymed  psalters  are: 
Brady  and  Tate  (poet  laureate),  "A  new  Version  of 
the  Psalms  of  David"  (Boston.  1762);  James  Mer- 
rick, "The  Psalms  in  English  Verse"  (Reading. 
England,  1765);  I.  Watts,  "The  Psalms  of  David*' 
(27th  ed.,  Boston,  1771);  J.  T.  Barrett,  "A  Course 
of  Psalms"  (Lambeth,  1825);  Abraham  Coles,  "A 
New  Rendering  of  the  Hebrew  Psalms  into  English 
Verse"  (New  York,  1885);  David  S.  Wrangliam, 
"Lyra  Regis"  (Leeds,  1885);  Arthur  Trevor  Jebb, 
"A  Book  of  Psalms"  (London,  1898).  Such  are  the 
°hief  rhyming  English  psalters.  Other  parts  of 
Holy  Writ  done  into  rhyming  English  verse  are: 
Christopher  Tve's  "The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  trans- 
lated into  English  Metre"  (1553);  Zachary  Boyd's 
"St.  Matthew"  (early  seventeenth  cent  );  Thomas 
Prince's  "Canticles,  parts  of  Isaias  and  Revelations" 
in  New  England  Psalm  Book  (1758);  Henry  Ains- 
wort,  "Solomon's  Song  of  Songs"  (1642);  John 


Mason  Good's  "Song  of  Songs"  (London,  1803); 
C.  C.  Price's  "Acts  of  the  Apostles"  (New  York, 
1845).  The  French  have  had  rhyming  psalters  since 
the  "Sainctes  Chansonettes  en  Rime  Franchise "  of 
Clement  Marot  (1540).  Some  Italian  rhymed  ver- 
sions of  the  Bible  are:  Abbate  Francesco  Rezzano, 
"II  Libro  di  Giobbe"  (Nice,  1781);  Stefano  Egidio 
Petroni,  "Proverbi  di  Salomone"  (London,  1815)j 
Abbate  Pietro  Rossi,  "  Lamcntazioni  di  Geremia,  I 
Sette  Salmi  Penitenziali  c  il  Cantico  di  Mose" 
(Nizza,  1781);  Evasio  Leone,  "II  Cantico  de' 
Cantici"  (Venice,  1793);  Francesco  Campana, 
"Libro  di  Giuditta"  (Nizza,  1782). 

BMiiMhten  Suuexiana.  II  (London.  1KI0):  Wa«TOK,  Hintory 
a/Epvliih  Poetry  (1774-81);  HoiaaKD,  Tht  PntmUU  of  Britain 
(London,  1843).  WALTER  DRUM. 

Rhythmical  Office. — I.  Description,  Develop- 
ment, and  Division. — By  rhythmical  office  is  meant 
a  liturgical  horary  prayer,  the  canonical  hours  of  the 
priest,  or  an  office  of  the  Breviary,  in  which  not  only 
the  hymns  are  regulated  by  a  certain  rhythm,  but 
where,  with  the  exception  of  the  psalms  and  lessons, 
practically  all  the  other  parts  show  metre,  rhythm, 
or  rhyme;  such  parts  for  instance  as  the  antiphons 
to  each  |>salm.  to  the  Magnificat,  Invitatorium,  and 
Benedict  us,  likewise  the  responses  and  versicles  to 
the  prayers,  and  after  each  of  the  nine  lessons;  quite 
often  also  the  benedictions  before  the  lessons,  and 
the  antiphons  to  the  minor  Mora  (Prime,  Tereo,  Soxt, 
and  None). 

The  old  technical  term  for  such  an  office  was 
Hislaria,  with  or  without  an  additional  "rhytmata" 
or  rimata,  an  expression  that  frequently  caused  mis- 
understanding on  the  part  of  later  writers.  The 
reason  for  the  name  lay  in  the  fact  that  originally 
the  antiphons  or  the  responses,  and  sometimes  the 
two  together,  served  to  amplify  or  comment  upon 
the  history  of  a  saint,  of  which  there  was  a  brief 
sketch  in  the  readings  of  the  second  nocturn.  Grad- 
ually this  name  was  transferred  to  offices  in  which 
no  word  was  said  about  a  "history",  and  thus  we 
find  the  expression  "Historia  ss.  Trinitatis".  The 
structure  of  the  ordinary  office  of  the  Breviary  in 
which  antiphons,  psalms,  hymns,  lessons,  and  re- 
sponses followed  one  another  in  fixed  order,  was  the 
natural  form  for  the  rhythmical  office.  It  was  not 
a  question  of  inventing  something  new,  as  with  the 
hymns,  sequences,  or  other  kinds  of  poetry,  but  of 
creating  a  text  in  poetic  form  in  the  place  of  a  text 
in  prose  form,  where  the  scheme  existed,  definitely 
arranged  in  all  its  parts.  A  development  therefore 
which  could  eventually  serve  as  a  basis  for  tho 
division  of  the  rhythmical  offices  into  distinct  classes 
is  of  itself  limited  to  a  narrow  field,  namely  the  ex- 
ternal form  of  the  parts  of  the  office  as  thev  appear 
in  poetic  garb.  Here  we  find  in  historical  order  the 
following  characters:  (1)  a  metrical,  of  hexameters 
intermixed  with  prose  or  rhymed  prose:  (2)  a  rhyth- 
mical, in  the  broadest  sense,  which  will  be  explained 
below;  (3)  a  form  embellished  by  strict  rhythm  and 
rhyme.  Consequently  one  mav  distinguish  three 
classes  of  rhythmical  offices:  (l)  metrical  offices,  in 
hexameters  or  disticha;  (2)  offices  in  rhymed  prose, 
i.  e.,  offices  with  very  free  and  irregular  rhythm,  or 
with  dissimilar  assonant  long  lines;  (3)  rhymed  of- 
fices with  regular  rhythm  and  harmonious  artistic 
structure.  The  second  class  represents  a  state  of 
transition,  wherefore  the  groups  may  be  called  those 
of  the  first  epoch,  the  groups  of  the  transition  period, 
and  those  of  the  third  epoch,  in  the  same  way  as 
with  the  sequences,  although  with  the  latter  tho 
characteristic  difference  is  much  more  pronounced. 
If  one  desires  a  general  name  for  all  three  groups,  t  he 
expression  "Rhymed  Office",  as  suggested  by  "//i>- 
toria  ritnata"  would  be  quite  appropriate  for  the 
/Kirs  major  et  potior,  which  includes  the  best  and  most 
artistic  offices;  this  designation:  "gereimtet  Officium" 
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(Rcimnjficium)  has  been  adopted  in  Germany  through 
the  "Analecta  Hymnioa".  The  term  does  not  give 
absolute  satisfaction,  because  the  first  and  oldest 
offices  are  without  rhyme,  and  cannot  very  well  bo 
called  rhymed  offices.  In  the  Middle  Ages  the  word 
"rhythmical"  was  used  as  the  general  term  for  any 
kind  of  poetry  to  be  distinguished  from  prose,  no 
matter  whether  there  was  regular  rhythm  in  those 
poems  or  not.  And  for  that  reason  it  is  practical 
to  comprise  in  the  name  "rhythmical  offices"  all 
those  which  arc  other  than  pure  prose,  &  designation 
corresponding  to  the  "Historia  rhytmata". 

Apart  from  the  predilection  of  the  Middle  Ages 
for  the  poetic  form,  the  Vitit  metrica  of  the  saints 
were  the  point  of  departure  and  motive  for  the 
rhythmical  offices.  Those  Vita  were  frequently 
composed  in  hexameters  or  distichs.  From  them 
various  couples  of  hexameters  or  a  distich  were  taken 
to  be  used  as  antiphon  or  response  respectively.  In 
ease  the  hexameters  of  the  Vila  metrica  did  not  prove 
suitable  enough,  the  lacking  parts  of  the  office  were 
supplemented  by  simple  prose  or  by  means  of  verses 
in  rhymed  prose,  i.  e.,  by  text  lines  of  different  length 
in  which  there  was  very  little  of  rhythm,  but  simply 
assonance.  Such  offices  are  often  a  motley  mixture 
of  hexameters,  rhythmical  stanzas,  stanzas  in  pure 
prose,  and  again  in  rhymed  prose.  An  example  of 
an  old  metrical  office,  intermixed  with  Prose  Re- 
sponses, is  that  of  St.  Lambert  (Anal.  Hymn., 
AAV  II,  no.  79),  where  all  the  antiphons  are  borrowed 
from  that  saint's  Vita  metriea,  presumably  the  work 
of  Hucbald  of  St.  Amand;  the  office  itself  was  com- 
posed by  Bishop  Stephen  of  Liege  about  the  end  of 
the  ninth  centurv: 

Antiphona  I:  Orbita  Solaris  prteaentia  gaudia  confert 
Pnesulis  eximii  Lantberti  gesta  rcvolvens. 
Antiphona  II:  Hie  fuit  ad  tempus  Hildrici  regis  in 
aula, 

Dilectus  cunctis  et  vocia  famine  dulcia. 
A  mixing  of  hexameters,  of  rhythmical  stanzas  and 
of  stanzas  formed  by  unequal  lines  in  rhymed  prose 
is  shown  in  the  old  Office  of  Rictrudis,  composed  by 
Hucbald  about  907  (Anal.  Hymn.,  XIII,  no.  87). 
toriunr  regular  nexa™eter8,  as  in  the  Invita- 

Rictrudis  sponso  Bit  laus  et  gloria,  Christo, 
Fro  cuius  mcrito  iubilemus  ei  vigilando. 
we  hud  rhythmical  stanzas,  like  the  first  antiphon  to 


Beat  a  Dei  famula 

Rictrudis,  adhuc  posit  a 

In  tcrris.  mente  devota 

Christo  fwerebat  in  tethra; 
or  stanzas  in  very  free  rhythm,  as  e.  g.,  the 
response  to  the  first  nocturn: 

Ha>c  femina  laudabilis 

Merit  isquc  honorabilia 

Rictrudis  egregia 

Divina  provident  ia 

Penenit  in  Galliam, 

Pnrelans  orta  natalibus, 
p.  „        Honeatu  2!ta  et  inrtituta  moribus. 
From  the  metrical  offices,  from  the  pure  as  well  as 

was  soon  made  to  such  as  consisted  of  rhvmed  nrose 
merely.  An  example  of  this  kin.l  is  in  theTffice^of 
Uneh  composed  by  Abbot  Berno  of  Heichenau  (d 

Yencrandi  patria  Wo<lalrici  sollemnia 
Magna;  jucinditatis  repra-sentant  gaudia 
Qua?  merit  o  clen  suscipmntur  voto 
Ac  populi  eelchrantur  tripudio 

V?('u,T,  tell,us  ,ali  comP*»  pnesule, 
t.Yu"''f  P"lus  tanto  ditatus  compare- 


Much  more  perfectly  developed  on  the  other  hand,  ia 
the  rhythm  in  the  Office  which  Leo  IX  composed  in 
honour  of  Gregory  the  Great  (Anal.  Hymn.,  V,  no. 
64).  This  office,  the  work  of  a  pope,  appeared  in 
the  eleventh  century  in  the  Roman  breviaries,  and 
soon  enjoyed  widespread  circulation;  all  its  verses 
are  iambic  dimeters,  but  the  rhythm  does  not  as  yet 
coincide  with  the  natural  accent  of  the  word,  and 
many  a  verse  has  a  syllable  in  excess  or  a  syllable 
wanting.    For  example,  the  first  antiphon  of  the 


Grcgorius  ortus  Romae 
E  senatorum  sanguine 
Fulsit  mundo  velut  gemma 
Auro  superaddita, 
Dum  pncclarior  praeclaris 
Hie  accessit  at  avis. 
This  author  docs  not  yet  make  use  of  pure  rhyme, 
but  only  of  assonance,  the  precursor  of  rhyme. 
Hence  we  have  before  us  an  example  of  transition 
from  offices  of  the  first  epoch  to  those  of  the  second. 
With  these  latter  the  highest  development  of  the 
rhythmical  office  is  reached.    It  is  marvellous  how 
in  many  offices  of  this  artistic  period,  in  spite  of  all 
symmetry  in  rhythm  and  rhyme,  the  greatest  variety 
exists  in  the  structure  of  the  stanzas,  how  a  smooth 
and  refined  language  matches  the  rich  contents  full 
of  deep  ideas,  and  how  the  individual  parts  are 
joined  together  in  a  complete  and  moat  striking  pic- 
ture of  the  saint  or  of  the  mystery  to  be  celebrated. 
A  prominent  example  is  the  Office  of  the  Trinity  by 
Archbishop  Pocham  of  Canterbury. 
The  first  Vespers  begins  with  the  antiphona: 

(1)  Sedenti  super  solium 
Congratulans  trishagium 

Seraphici  clamoris 
Cum  pat  re  laudat  filium 
Indifferens  principium 

Reciproci  amoris. 

(2)  Sequamur  per  suspirium, 
Quod  geritur  et  gaudium 

In  Sanctis  celi  choris; 
Levemus  cordis  studium 
In  trinum  lucis  radium 
.  Splendoris  et  amoris. 

interesting  to  compare  with  the  preceding  the 
■™s  to  the  first  nocturn,  which  have  quite  a 
structure;  the  third  of  them  exhibits  the 
thought: 

Lcventur  cordis  ostia: 
Memoria  Gignenti 
Nolo  intelligent  ia, 
Voluntas  Proctdenti. 
the  first  response  to  the  third  nocturn: 
Candor  lucis.  pcrpurum  speculum 
Patris  splendor,  perlustrans  sseculum. 
Nubia  levis  intrans  umbraculum 
In  -Egypti  venit  crgastulum. 
Virgo  circumdedit  virum 
Mel  mandentem  et  butyrum. 
upon  which  follows  as  second  re«|>onse  the  beautiful 
picture  of  the  Trinity  in  the  following  form: 

A  Veterani  facie  manavit  aniens  fluvius: 
Antiquus  est  ingenitus,  et  facies  est  Filius, 
Anions  fluxus  Spirit  us,  duorum  amormcdius. 
Sic  olim  multifarie 
Prophet  is  luxit  Trinitas, 
Quam  post  pandit  ecclesia; 
In  carne  fulgen*  Veritas. 
11.  Histoky  and  Significance. — It  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely stated  which  of  the  three  old  abbeys:  Priim. 
Landevennec,  or  Saint- Amand  can  claim  priority  in 
composing  a  rhythmical  office.    Then-  is  no  doubt 
nowever  that  Saint-Amand  and  the  monasteries  in 
Hainaul  .  Flanders,  and  Brabant,  was  the  real  start- 
ing-point of  this  style  of  poetry,  as  long  ago  as  the 
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ninth  century.  The  pioneer  in  music,  the  Monk 
Hucbald  of  Saint-Amand,  composed  at  least  two, 
probably  four,  rhythmical  offices;  and  the  larger  num- 
ber of  the  older  offices  were  used  liturgically  in  those 
monasteries  and  cities  which  had  some  connexion 
with  Saint-Amand.  From  there  this  new  branch  of 
hymnody  very  soon  found  its  way  to  France,  and  in 
the  tenth  and  eleventh,  and  particularly  in  the 
twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  snowed  fine,  if  not  the 
finest  results,  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  Worthy 
of  especial  mention  as  poets  of  this  order  are:  the 
Abbots  Odo  (927-42)  and  Odilo  (994-1019)  of 
Cluny,  Bishop  Fulbert  of  Chartres  (1017-28),  the 
Benedictine  Monk  Odorannus  of  Sens  (d.  1045),  Pope 
Leo  IX  (d.  1064);  Bishop  Stephen  of  Tournay  (1192- 
1203);  Archdeacon  Rainald  of  St.  Maurice  in  Angers 
(d.  about  1074);  Bishop  Richard  de  Gerberoy  of 
Amiens  (1204-10);  Prior  Arnaud  du  Pre  of  Toulouse 
(d.  1306),  and  the  General  of  the  Dominican  Order, 
Martians  Auribclli,  who  in  1456  wrote  a  rhymed  office 
for  the  purpose  of  glorifying  St.  Vincent  Ferrer.  The 
most  eminent  poet  and  composer  of  offices  belongs  to 
Germany  by  birth,  but  more  so  to  France  by  reason 
of  his  activity ;  he  is  Julian  von  Spcyer,  director  of  the 
orchestra  at  the  Prankish  royal  court,  afterwards 
Franciscan  friar  and  choir  master  in  the  Paris  con- 
vent, where  about  1240  he  composed  words  and  music 
for  the  two  well-known  offices  in  honour  of  St.  Francis 
of  Assist  and  of  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  (Anal.  Hymn., 
V,  nos.  61  and  42).  These  two  product  ions,  the  musi- 
cal value  of  which  has  in  many  ways  been  overesti- 
mated, served  as  a  prototyj>e  for  a  goodly  number  of 
successive  offices  in  honour  of  saints  of  the  Franciscan 
Order  as  well  as  of  others.  In  Germany  the  rhymed 
offices  were  just  as  popular  as  in  France.  As  early  as 
in  the  ninth  century  an  office,  in  honour  of  St  .  Chry- 
santus  mid  Daria,  had  its  origin  probably  in  Prum, 
perhaps  through  Friar  Wandalbcrt  (Anal.  Hvmn., 
XXV,  no.  73)  ;  perhaps  not  much  later  through  Abbot 
Gurdestin  of  Landcvennec  a  similar  poem  in  honour 
of  St.  Winwaheus  (Anal.  Hymn.,  XVIII,  no.  100). 
As  hailing  from  Germany  two  other  composers  of 
rhythmical  offices  in  the  earlier  period  have  become 
known:  Abbot  Berno  of  Reiehenau  (d.  1048)  and 
Abbot  Udalschalc  of  Maischach  at  Augsburg  (d. 
1150.1. 

The  other  German  poets  whose  names  can  be  given 
belong  to  a  period  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  centurv,  as 
e.  k<  Provost  Lippold  of  Steinberg  and  Bishop  Johann 
Hofmann  of  Meissen.  England  took  an  early  part 
in  this  style  of  poetry,  but  unfortunately  most  of  the 
offices  which  originated  there  have  been  lost.  Bril- 
liant among  the  English  poets  is  Archbishop  Pecham 
whose  office  of  the  Trinity  has  been  discussed  aliove. 
Next  to  him  are  worthy  of  especial  mention  Cardinal 
Adam  Easton  (d.  1397)  and  the  Carmelite  John  Horncby 
of  Lincoln,  who  about  1370  composed  a  rhymed  office 
in  honour  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus,  and  of  the  Visita- 
tion of  Our  Lady.  Italy  seems  to  have  a  relatively 
small  representation;  Rome  itself,  i.  e.  the  Roman 
Breviary,  as  we  know,  did  not  favour  innovations, 
and  consequently  was  reluctant  to  adopt  rhythmical 
offices.  The  famous  Archbishop  Alfons  of  Salerno 
(1058-85)  is  presumably  the  oldest  Italian  poet  of 
this  kind.  Besides  him  we  can  name  only  Abbot 
Reinaldus  de  Colle  di  Mezzo  (twelfth  century),  and 
the  General  of  the  Dominicans,  Raymundus  de  Vineis 
from  Capua  (fourteenth  century).  In  Sicily  and  in 
Spain  the  rhymed  offices  were  popular  and  quite 
numerous,  but  with  the  exception  of  the  Franciscan 
Fra  Gil  de  Zamora,  who  about  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth centurv  composed  an  office  in  honour  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  (Anal.  Hymn.,  XVII,  no.  8)  it  has  been 
impossible  to  cite  by  name  from  those  two  countries 
an>'  otherpoet  who  took  part  in  composing  rhythmical 
offices.  Towards  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  "century, 
ocandinavia  also  comes  to  the  fore  with  rhymed 


offices,  in  a  most  dignified  manner.  Special  atten- 
tion should  be  called  to  Bishop  Brynolpnus  of  Skara 
(1278-1317),  Archbishop  Birgerus  Gregorii  of  Upaala 
(d.  1383),  Bishop  Nicolaus  of  Linkoping  (1374-91), 
and  Johannes  Bcnechini  of  Oeland  (about  1440). 
The  number  of  offices  where  the  composer's  name  is 
known  is  insignificantly  small.  No  less  than  seven 
hundred  anonymous  rhythmical  offices  have  been 
brought  to  light  during  the  last  twenty  years  through 
the  "Analecta  Hymnica".  It  is  true  not  all  of  them 
are  works  of  art;  particularly  during  the  fifteenth 
century  many  offices  with  tasteless  rhyming  and 
shallow  contents  reflect  the  general  decadence  of 
hymnody.  Manv,  however,  belong  to  the  best  prod- 
uct* of  religious  lyric  poetry.  For  six  centuries  in  all 
countries  of  the  West,  men  of  different  ranks  and  sta- 
tions in  life,  among  them  the  highest  dignitaries  of 
the  Church,  took  part  in  this  style  of  poetry,  which 
enjoyed  absolute  popularity  in  all  dioceses.  Hence 
one  may  surmise  the  significance  of  the  rhythmical 
offices  with  reference  to  the  history  of  civilization, 
their  importance  in  history  and  development  of 
liturgy,  and  above  all  their  influence  on  other  poetry 
and  literature. 

Rm*mc  .vhd  Dmve*,  Analfta  Hymnirn  mrtlii  <rri.  V,  XIII. 
XVII,  X  VIII-XX  VI,  XX  VIII.  Xl.Va.  LII.  apprndU  <Leip«i«. 
1889-1009);  IUcmek.  Rrimomrirn,  356-64,  In  (letch,  da  Brmtrt 
(Freiburg.  lvi.V,  Blcmc  Zur  Pixim  dn  kirchlichtn  Stun  len- 
gthen*. 132-15.  in  Stimmtn  am  Maria-Loach  (1808);  Fiutt, 
Ltluraitcht  Reimoficitn  auf  di*  Ml.  Frantitkus  und  Antoniut 
(Fnbuurg,  1901). 

Clemens  Blume. 

Ribadeneira  (or  Ribadeneyra  and  among 
Spaniards  often  Rivadeneira),  Pedro  de,  b.  at 
Toledo,  of  a  noble  Castilian  family.  1  Nov.,  1526 
(Astrain,  1,206);  d.22Sept.,  1611.  Hisfather,  Alvaro 


was 


the  son  of  Pedro  Gonzales 


Ortiz  de  Cisneros, 
Cedillo  and  grand- 
son of  Hernando 
Ortiz  de  Cisneros 
whom  Ferdinand 
IV  had  honoured 
with  the  governor- 
ship of  Toledo  and 
important  mis- 
sions. His  mother, 
of  the  illustrious 
house  of  Villalobos, 
was  still  more  dis- 
tinguished for  her 
virtue  than  for  her 
birth.  Already  the 
mother  of  three 
daughters,  she 
promised  to  con- 
secrate her  fourth 
child  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  if  it  should 
be  a  son.  Thus 
vowed  to  Man'  be- 
fore his  birth,  Riba- 
deneira received  in 
baptism  the  name 
of  Pedro  which  had 
been  borne  bv  his 
paternal  grandfat  her  and  that  of  Ribadeneira  in  mem- 
ory of  his  maternal  grandmother,  of  one  of  the  first 
families  of  Galicia.  In  the  capacity  of  page  he  followed 
Cardinal  Alexander  Farnese  to  Italy,  and  at  Rome 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
on  18  Sept.,  1540,  eight  days  before  the  approval  of 
the  order  by  Paul  III. 

After  having  attended  the  Universities  of  Paris, 
Louvain,  anil  Padua,  where,  besides  the  moral  crises 
which  asssailed  him.  he  often  had  to  encounter 
great  hardships  and  habitually  confined  himself  to 
very  meagre  fare  (he  wrote  to  St.  Ignatius  (Epp. 
mix'ta>,  V,  649):   "Quanto  al  nostra  magnare  or- 
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dinariamente  4,  a  dianare  un  poco  de  menestra  et 
un  poco  de  came,  et  con  questo  e  finito"].  He  was 
ordered  in  November,  1549,  to  go  to  Palermo,  to 
profess  rhetoric  at  the  new  college  which  the  Society 
had  just  opened  in  that  city.  He  filled  this  chair 
for  two  years  and  a  half,  devoting  his  leisure  time  to 
visiting  and  consoling  the  sick  in  the  hospitals. 
Meanwhile  St.  Ignatius  was  negotiating  the  creation 
of  the  German  College  which  was  to  give  Germany  a 
chosen  clergy  as  remarkable  for  virtue  and  orthodoxy 
as  for  learning:  his  efforts  were  soon  successful,  and 
during  the  autumn  of  1552  he  called  on  the  talent 
and  eloquence  of  the  young  professor  of  rhetoric  at 
Palermo.  Ribadeneira  amply  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  master  and  delivered  the  inaugural  ad- 
dress amid  the  applause  of  an  august  assembly  of 
prelates  and  Roman  nobles.  He  was  ordained  priest 
8  December,  1553  (Epp.  mixta?,  Ill,  179);  during  the 
twenty-one  years  which  followed  he  constantly  filled 
the  most  important  posts  in  the  government  of  his 
order.  Prom  1556  to  1560  he  devoted  his  activity 
to  securing  the  official  recognition  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  in  the  Low  Countries.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
charged  by  his  general  with  the  dutv  of  promulgating 
and  causing  to  be  accepted  in  the  Belgian  houses  the 
Constitutions,  which  St.  Ignatius  had  just  completed 
at  the  cost  of  much  labour. 

But  these  diplomatic  and  administrative  missions 
did  not  exhaust  Ribadeneira's  zeal.  He  still  applied 
himself  ardently  to  preaching.  In  December,  1555, 
he  preached  at  Louvain  with  wonderful  success  and 
v  ■*?  in  Janu*ry.  1556,  at  Brussels.  On  25 
November  of  the  same  year  he  left  Belgium  and 
reached  Home  3  February,  1557,  setting  out  again, 
1 1  October  for  Handers.  His  sojourn  in  the  Low 
Countries  was  interrupted  for  five  months  (Novem- 
ber, 1558.  to  March,  1559);  this  period  he  spent  in 
l^ndon,  having  been  summoned  thither  on  account 
of  the  sickness  of  Mary  Tudor,  Queen  of  England, 
which  ended  in  her  death.  In  the  summer  of  1559 
ne  was  once  more  with  his  general,  Lainea,  whose 
right  hand  he  truly  was.  On  3  November,  1560,  he 
^1|mnt,Prof.««on..and  from  then  until 

Sw-w  •  i.  i  l^nct?  Bor*,a  (1572»  he  continued 
to  reside  in  Italy,  filling  in  turn  the  posts  of  provincial 
o  luscany,  of  commissary-general  of  the  Society  in 
nn  ypVlf'tor.0f^0mbar(Ij''  and  ^tant  for  Spain 
mLSES**  of  Father  Everard 

Mertmrianja  general  of  the  order  brought  a  great 
change  to  Ribadeneira.    His  health  being  much  im- 
paired he  was  ordered  to  Spain,  preferably  to  Toledo, 
*  "^P*5™1*-    Th»  was  a  dreadful 

diZl?   w  U,.Vaild'  ?  rem(Ni>'  woree  than  the 

owease.    He  obeyed  but  had  been  scarcely  a  year 

SnPrainhvT,^nd*When  h°  ^*an  to  i»PortuneyhiH 
Tw     ry  to  t*™*  him  to  return  to  Italv. 

incse  solicitations  continued  for  several  years  At 
tne  same  time  his  su|wriora  saw  that  he  was  as  sick  in 

oWrvan™ h  r*^*  T  y  wa9L  he  ,ax  in  reUgious 
^  ~  i'  «  •  he .   1  not  hesitate  to  criticize  the 

ta^Fi"  gainst  the 

the   cXni  wtiT"  WlnrY  ,hp  task  of  T«» 
JWii s  Z,n,    i  Wh."  h  n''s?h,,,f-niakera,  apparently 
Jesuits,  wont  aliout  disseminating  against  I hefW 

an  I  S  ^^..nor  did  LlTl^ardo"; 

SatiuH  I^v;  i>;m.imuk,nK  k,lown  ,h*  We  of  S 

chiefly  known  for  hT  torarv  work*  R'ba<l"n«ra, 
of  his  arrival  in  5,V«i„       '       rk?-.    From  <hc  dav 

until  tlTdav  of  his  ,  "a  h  KlJ2  ^  hea,,h 
brilliant  writer     1^  ™„   h  s  career  was  that  of  a 
.■mam  writer.    uw  compatriots  regard  him  as  a 


of  Castilian  and  rank  him  among  the  classic 
authors  of  their  tongue.    All  lines  were  familiar  to 
hini,  but  he  preferred  history  and  ascetical  literature. 
His  chief  claim  to  glory  is  his  Life  of  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola,  in  which  he  speaks  as  an  eye-witness,  ad- 
mirably supported  by  documents.    Perhaps  the  work 
abounds  too  much  in  anecdotal  details  which  tend 
to  obscure  the  grand  aspect  of  the  saint's  character 
and  genius  (Analccta  Bolland.,  XXIII,  513).    It  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  Latin  at  Naples  in  1572 
(ibid.,  XXI,  230).    The  first  Spanish  edition,  re- 
vised and  considerably  augmented  by  the  author 
dates  from  1583.    Other  editions  followed,  all  of 
them  revised  by  the  author;  that  of  1594  seems  to 
contain  the  final  text.    It  was  soon  translated  into 
most  of  the  European  languages.    Among  his  other 
works  must  be  mentioned  his  "Historia  eclesiastica 
del  Cisma(dcl  reino  de  Inglaterra"  and  the  "Flos 
sanctorum ",  which  has  been  very  popular  in  many 
countries.    Some  unpublished  works  of  his  deserve 
publication,  notably  his  History  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus  and  his  History  of  the  Spanish 
Assistancy. 

Asthain.  l]i*0™<''  &>  CompaMa  de  Jtti,  en  la  Atutentia  d* 

W8  *  *  /gwM*  <P»ru.  1862);  SomresvooSL,  Bibliothioue 

1  adre  Pedro  dt  Riuulennra,  con  una  notina  dr  <u  rirfn  u  juieio 
Tl "If"  T  fT*"'  ,n»jw<°<«»  dt  autore.  B.pnnaU*.  LX  (186«) ; 
Mynumrnta  h,*twim  S.J.;  /(ron/vin-i.  *r.  I,  Bpitiol*.  II;  nr. 
IV.  I;  Poi^mco,  Chnmicon  Soc.  Jt*u,  VI;  KpittoUr  miiiv.V. 


Francis  Van  Oktkoy. 


Ribas,  Andr£s  P£rez  de,  pioneer  missionary, 
historian  of  north-western  Mexico;  b.  at  Cordova, 
Spain,  1576;  d.  in  Mexico,  26  March,  1655.  He  joined 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1602.  coming  at  once  to 
America,  and  finishing  his  novitiate  in  Mexico  in  1604. 
In  the  same  year  he  was  sent  to  undertake  the  Chris- 
tianiration  of  the  Ahome  and  Suaqui  of  northern 
Sinaloa,  of  whom  the  former  were  friendly  and  anxious 
for  teachers,  while  the  latter  had  just  been  brought 
to  submission  after  a  hard  campaign.  He  succeeded 
so  well  that  within  a  year  he  had  both  trilws  gathered 
mwi  reKu,ar  towns,  each  with  a  well-built  church, 
while  all  of  the  Ahome  and  a  large  part  of  the  Suaqui 
had  been  baptixed.  The  two  tribes  together 
bered  about  10.000  souls.  In  1613,  being 
superior  of  the  Sinaloa  district,  he  was  i 
in  procuring  the  submission  of  a  ' 
tribe.  In  1617,  in  company  with  ot 
anes  whom  he  had  brought  from  Mexico  Citv,  he 
began  the  conversion  of  the  powerful  and  largelv 
h,w™  t^  (q-  v  )  of  Sonora.  estimated  at 

30,000  souls,  with  such  success  that  within  a  few  years 
most  of  them  had  been  gathered  into  orderlv  town 
communities.  In  1620  he  was  recalled  to  Mexico 
to  assist  in  the  college,  being  ultimately  appointed 
provincial,  which  post  he  held  for  several  years. 
AfUr  a  visit  to  Rome  in  1643  to  take  part  in  the  elec- 
tion of  a  general  of  the  order,  he  devoted  himself 
chiefly  to  study  and  writing  until  his  death. 

He  left  numerous  works,  religious  and  historical, 
most  of  which  arc  still  m  manuscript,  but  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  historian  rests  secure  upon  his  history  of  the 
Jesuit  missions  of  Mexico  published  at  Madrid  in  1645, 
one  year  after  its  completion,  under  the  title:  "His- 
toria de  los  I  nunfos  de  Nuestra  Santa  Fe  entre 
gentes  las  mas  bsirbaras  .  .  .  conseguidos  por  los 
soldados  de  la  milida  de  la  Compaflla  de  Jesus  en  las 
misiones  do  la  Provincia  de  Nueva-EspaAa".  Of 
this  work  Bancroft  says:  "It  is  a  complete  history  of 
Jesuit  work  in  Nueva  Vizcaya,  practically  the  only 
history  tho  country  had  from  1590  to  1644,  writ  ti  n 
not  only  by  a  contemporary  author  but  bv  a  promi- 
nent actor  in  tho  events  narrated,  who  had  access  to 
all  tho  voluminous  correspondence  of  his  order,  com- 
paratively few  of  which  documents  have  boon  pre- 
ln  short,   Ribas  wrote  under  the  most 
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favourable  circumstances  and  made  good  use  of  his 
opportunities." 

Aijhibs,  Hutaria  He  la  CompaMa  de  Jtnit  (Mrxiro,  1841); 
B*SCBorr.  Hint.  SortJt  Mejiran  Stale*  and  Trxat,  I  (S*n  Fran- 
einco.  1886);  ^HmIvtain  t  SovtA^iUiaUta  Hupano-Amerieana 

Jakes  Moonet. 

Ribeirao  Preto,  Diocese  of  (de  Riberao 
Preto),  suffragan  sec  of  the  Archdiocese  of  S&o  Paulo, 
Brazil,  established  7  June,  1908,  with  a  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  500,000  souls.  The  first  and  present  bishop, 
Rt.  Rev.  Alberto  Jose1  Goncalves,  was  born  20  July. 
1859,  elevated  5  December,  1908,  and  consecrated 
29  April,  1909.  The  district  of  Ribeir&o  Preto  is  at 
present  the  most  important  one  of  the  State  of  S&o 
Paulo,  both  on  account  of  the  richness  of  its  soil  and 
the  great  number  of  agricultural,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial establishments  therein.  Its  principal  prod- 
uct is  coffee,  the  shipments  of  which  arc  so  consider- 
able as  to  necessitate  the  constant  running  of  an 
extraordinary  number  of  trains. 

The  seat  of  the  diocese  is  the  city  of  Ribeir&o  Preto, 
situated  on  the  shores  of  Ribeir&o  Preto  and  Ribeir&o 
Retiro,  264  miles  from  the  capital  of  the  state.  The 
municipality,  created  by  law  of  1  April,  1889,  is  di- 
vided into  four  wards,  viz. :  Villa  Tibeiro.  Barrac&o, 
Morro  do  Cipd,  and  Ropublica.  It  is.  like  most  of 
the  interior  towns  of  S&o  Paulo,  of  modem  construc- 
tion. The  city  is  lighted  by  electric  light  and  has  ex- 
cellent sewer  and  water-supply  systems.  The  streets 
are  well  laid,  straight,  and  intersecting  at  right  angles, 
with  many  parks  and  squares.  The  cathedral,  now 
nearing  completion,  will  be  one  of  the  finest  buildings 
of  its  kind  in  Brazil.  It  is  well  provided  with  schools 
and  colleges,  prominent  among  which  are  those  main- 
tained by  the  Church. 

Julian  Morbno-Lacalle. 

Rib  era,  Jcsepe  de,  called  also  Spaqkoletto, 
L'Eapagnolet  (the  little  Spaniard),  painter,  b. 
at  Jativa,  12  Jan.,  1588;  d.  at  Naples,  1656.  Fan- 
tastic accounts  have  been  given  of  his  early  history; 
hi*  father  was  said  to  be  a  noble,  captain  of  the  fortress 
of  Naples,  etc.  All  this  is  pure  romance.  A  pupil 
of  Ribalta,  the  author  of  many  beautiful  pictures 
in  the  churches  of  Valencia,  the  young  man  desired 
to  know  Italy.  He  was  a  very  determined  character. 
At  eighteen,  alone  and  without  resources,  he  begged 
in  the  streets  of  Rome  in  order  to  live,  andperforraed 
the  services  of  a  lackey.  A  picture  by  Caravaggio 
aroused  his  admiration,  and  he  set  out  for  Naples  in 
search  of  the  artist,  but  tbe  latter  had  just  died 
(1609).  Ribera  was  then  only  twenty.  For  fifteen 
years  the  artist  is  entirely  lost  sight  of;  it  is  thought 
that  he  travelled  in  upper  Italy.  He  is  again  found 
at  Naples  in  1626,  at  which  time  he  was  married, 
living  like  a  nobleman,  keening  his  carriage  and  a 
train  of  followers,  received  by  viceroys,  the  accom- 
plished host  of  all  travelling  artists,  and  very  proud 
of  his  title  of  Roman  Academician.  Velasquez 
paid  him  a  visit  on  each  of  his  journeys  (1630,1649). 
A  sorrow  clouded  the  end  of  his  life;  his  daughter 
was  seduced  by  Don  Juan  of  Austria.  Her  father 
seems  to  have  died  of  grief,  but  the  story  of  his  suicide 
is  a  fiction. 

Ribera's  name  is  synonymous  with  a  terrifying  art 
of  wild-beast  fighters  and  executioners.  Not  that 
he  did  not  paint  charming  figures.  No  artist  of  his 
time,  not  excepting  Rubens  or  Guido  Reni,  was  more 
sensitive  to  a  certain  ideal  of  Correggio-like  grace. 
But  Ribera  did  not  love  either  ugliness  or  beauty  for 
themselves,  seeking  them  in  turn  only  to  arouse  emo- 
tion. His  fixed  idea,  which  recurs  in  every  form  in 
his  art,  is  the  pursuit  and  cultivation  of  sensation.  In 
fact  the  whole  of  Ribera's  work  must  be  understood 


turn  of  the  art  of  the  Renaissance,  the  reaction  of  as- 
ceticism and  the  Catholic  Reformation  on  the  volupt- 
uous paganism  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Hence 
the  preference  for  the  popular  types,  the  weather- 
beaten  and  wrinkled  beggar,  and  especially  tbe  old 
man.  This  "aging"  of  art  about  1600  is  a  sign  of  the 
century.  Heroic  youth  and  pure  beauty  were  dead 
for  a  king  time.  The  anchorites  and  wasted  ceno- 
bites,  the  parchment-like  St.  Jeromes,  these  singular 
methods  of  depicting  the  mystical  life  seem  Ribera's 
personal  creation;  to  show  the  ruins  of  the  human 
body,  the  drama  of  a  long  existence  written  in  fur- 
rows and  wrinkles,  all  engraved  by  a  pencil  which 
digs  and  scrutinizes,  using  the  sunlight  as  a  kind  of 
acid  which  bites  and  makes  dark  shadows,  was  one 
of  the  artist's  most  cherished  formulas. 

No  one  demonstrates  so  well  the  profound  change 
which  took  place  in  men's  minds  after  the  Reforma- 
tion and  the  Council  of  Trent.  Thenceforth  concern 
for  character  and  accent  forestaUcd  every  other 
consideration.  Leanness,  weariness,  and  abasement 
became  the  pictorial  signs  of  the  spiritual  life.  A 
sombre  energy  breathes  in  these  figures  of  Apostles, 
prophets,  saints,  and  philosophers.  Search  for 
character  became  that  of  ugliness  and  monstrosity. 
Nothing  is  so  personal  to  Ribera  as  this  love  of  de- 
formity. Paintings  like  the  portrait  of  "Cambazo", 
the  blind  sculptor,  the  "Bearded  Woman"  (Prado, 
1630),  and  the  "Club  Foot"  of  the  Louvre  (1651) 
inaugurate  curiosities  which  had  happily  been  foreign 
to  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  They  show  a 
gloomy  pleasure  in  humiliating  human  nature. 
Art,  which  formerly  used  to  glorify  life,  now  violently 
emphasized  its  vices  and  defects.  The  artist  seized 
upon  the  most  ghastly  aspects  even  of  antiquity. 
Cato  of  Utica,  howling  and  distending  his  wound, 
Ixion  on  his  wheel,  Sisyphus  beneath  his  rock.  This 
artistic  terrorism  won  for  Ribera  his  sinister  reputa- 
tion, and  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  had  depraved 
and  perverted  qualities.  The  sight  of  blood  and 
torture  as  the  source  of  pleasure  is  more  pagan  than 
the  joy  of  life  and  the  laughing  sensuality  of  the 
Renaissance.  At  times  Ribera's  art  Beems  a  dan- 
gerous return  to  the  delights  of  the  amphitheatre. 
His  "Apollo  and  Marsyas"  (Naples),  his  "Duel" 
or  "  Match  of  Women"  (Prado)  recall  the  programme 
of  some  spectacle  manager  of  the  decadence.  In 
nothing  is  Ribera  more  ''Latin"  than  in  this  san- 
guinary tradition  of  the  games  of  the  circus. 

However,  it  would  be  unjust  wholly  to  condemn  this 
singular  taste  in  accordance  with  our  modern  ideas. 
At  least  we  cannot  deny  extraordinary  merit  to  the 
scenes  of  martyrdom  painted  by  Ribera.  This 
great  master  has  never  been  surpassed  as  a  practical 
artist.  For  plastic  realism,  clearness  of  drawing,  and 
evidence  of  composition  the  "Martyrdom  of  St. 
Bartholomew"  (there  are  in  Europe  a  dozen  copies, 
of  which  the  most  beautiful  is  at  the  Prado)  is  one 
of  the  masterpieces  of  Spanish  genius.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  imagine  a  more  novel  and  striking  idea.  No 
one  has  spoken  a  language  more  simple  and  direct. 
In  this  class  of  subjects  Rubens  usually  avoids 
atrocity  by  an  oratorical  turn,  by  the  splendour  of 
his  discourse,  the  lyric  brilliancy  of  the  colouring. 
Ribera's  point  of  view  is  scarcely  less  powerful  with 
much  less  artifice.    It  is  less  transformed  and  (le- 


as that  of  a  man  who  made  the  pathetic  the  condition 
of  art  and  the  reason  of  the  beautiful.  Itisthenega- 


veloped.  The  action  is  collected  in  fewer 
The  gestures  are  less  redundant,  with  a  more 
taneous  quality.  The  tone  is  more  sober  and  at  the 
same  time  stronger.  Everything  seems  more  severe 
and  of  a  more  concentrated  violence.  The  art  also, 
while  perhaps  not  the  most  elevated  of  all,  is  at  least 
one  of  the  most  original  and  convincing.  Few  artists 
have  given  us,  if  not  serene  enjoyment,  more  serious 
thoughts.  The  "St.  I,awrence'T  of  the  Vatican  is 
scarcely  less  beautiful  than  the  "St.  Bartholomew" 
it  must  not  be  thought  that  these  i 
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of  violence  exhaust  Ribera's  art.  They  are  supple- 
mented by  sweet  ideas,  and  in  his  work  horrible  pictures 
alternate  with  tender  ones.  There  is  a  type  of  young 
woman  or  rather  young  girl,  still  almost  a  child,  of 
delicate  beauty  with  candid  oval  features  and  rather 
thin  arms,  with  streaming  hair  and  an  air  of  ignorance, 
a  type  of  paradoxical  grace,  which  is  found  in  his 
"Rapture  of  St.  Magdalen  (Madrid,  Academy  of 
8.  Fernando),  or  the  "St.  Agnes"  of  the  Dresden 
Museum.  This  virginal  figure  is  truly  the  "eternal 
feminine"  of  a  country  which  more  than  any  other 
dreamed  of  love  and  sought  to  deify  its  object, 
summarising  in  it  the  most  irreconcilable  desires  ana 
virtues.  No  painter  has  endowed  the  subject  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  with  such  grandeur  as  Ribera 
in  his  picture  for  the  U  routines  of  Salamanca  (1636). 
Even  a  certain  familiar  turn  of  imagination,  a  certain 
intimate  and  domestic  piety,  a  sweetness,  an  amicable 
and  popular  cordiality  which  would  seem  unknown 
to  this  savage  spirit  were  not  foreign  to  him.  In 
more  than  one  instance  he  reminds  us  of  Murillo. 
He  painted  several  "Holy  Families",  "Housekeeping 
in  the  Carpenter  Shop"  (Gallery  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk).  All  that  is  inspired  by  tender  reverie 
nl mm  cradles  and  chaste  alcoves,  all  the  distracting 
delights  in  which  modem  religion  rejoices  and  which 
sometimes  result  in  affectation,  are  found  in  more 
than  germ  in  the  art  of  this  painter,  who  is  regarded 
by  many  as  cruel  and  uniformly  inhuman.  Thus 
throughout  his  work  scenes  of  carnage  are  succeeded 
by  scenes  of  love,  atrocious  visions  by  visions  of 
beauty.  They  complete  each  other  or  rather  the 
impression  they  convey  is  heightened  by  contrast. 
And  under  both  forms  the  artist  incessantly  sought 
one  object,  namely  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  emo- 
tion; his  art  expresses  the  most  intense  nervous 
life. 

This  is  the  genius  of  antithesis.  It  forms  the  very 
basis  of  Ribera's  art,  the  condition  of  his  ideas,  and 
even  dictates  the  customary  processes  of  his  chiaro- 
scuro. For  Ribera's  chiaroscuro,  scarcely  less  per- 
sonal than  that  of  Rembrandt,  is,  no  less  than  the 
hitter's,  inseparable  from  a  certain  manner  of  feeling. 
Less  Nupple  than  the  latter,  less  enveloping,  less 
penetrating,  less  permeable  by  the  light,  twilight, 
and  penumbra,  it  proceeds  more  roughly  by  clearer 
oppositions  and  sharp  intersections  of  light  and  dark- 
ness. Contrary  to  Rembrandt,  Ribera  docs  not  de- 
compose or  discolour,  his  palette  does  not  dissolve 
under  the  influence  of  shadows,  and  nothing  is  so 
peculiar  to  him  as  certain  superexcitcd  notes  of 
furious  red.  Nevertheless,  compared  to  Caravaggio, 
his  chiaroscuro  is  much  more  than  a  mere  means  of 
relief.  The  canvas  assumes  a  vulcanized,  car- 
bonized appearance.  Larue  wan  shapes  stand  out 
from  the  asphalt  of  the  background,  and  the  shadows 
about  them  deepen  and  accumulate  a  kind  of  obscure 
tragic  capacity.  There  is  always  the  same  twofold 
rhythm,  the  same  pathetic  formula  of  a  dramatised 
universe  regarded  as  a  duel  between  sorrow  and  joy 
^  and  night.  This  striking  formula,  infinitely  less 
than  that  of  Rembrandt,  nevertheless  had  an 
m  success.  For  all  the  schools  of  the  south 
earavaggio  s  chiaroscuro  perfected  by  Ribera  had  the 
lorce  ol  law,  such  as  it  is  found  throughout  the  Nea- 
politan school,  m  Stanzioni,  Salvator  Rosa,  Luca 
,,',?n»  i  «5  motlem  tunes  Bonnat  and  Ribot 
painted  as  though  they  knew  no  master  but  Ribera. 
„f  SumSt!*  A?"  Jv,ole,lt  nature  towards  the  end 
fc««£*T'  um  ihe  ldea  ?l  contnwt  he  rose  to  that  of 
the^\dor»!ll  ff.i?'0^  !heJ',,.Club  Foot"  and 
the  lh  ^h<*h1e^d«,,  (1650),  both  in 

o  fo»K„w  ,r\nt^  "}  ?.NJlvcry  tone  which  seems 
n ot  Zf  iu  ^       1'?ht  °f  V1"'!"*"-    His  hand  had 

K3S5L  tiLe„,:!a™e  JSrtSfflS  anf  as  it  were,  in- 
The  objects  of  still  life  in  the 


"  have  not  been  equalled 


not  been  equ 
are  marked  by  a 
leaves  ua 


"  Adoration  of  the 
by  any  specialist,  but 
new  serenity.   This  uu| 

under  a  tranquil  impression;  we  catch  a  ray— or 
should  it  rather  be  called  a  reflection?— of  the  Olym- 
pian genius  of  the  author  of  "  The  Maids  of  Honour  ". 

Ribera  was  long  the  only  Spanish  painter  who  en- 
joyed a  European  fame*  this  he  owed  to  the  fact 
that  he  had  lived  at  Naples  and  has  often  been  classed 
with  the  European  school.  Because  of  this  be  is 
now  denied  the  glory  which  was  formerly  his.  He  is 
regarded  more  or  less  as  a  deserter,  at  any  rate  as 
the  least  national  of  Spanish  painters.  But  in  the 
seventeenth  century  Naples  was  still  Spanish,  and 
by  living  there  a  man  did  not  cease  to  be  a  Spanish 
subject.  By  removing  the  centre  of  the  school  to 
Naples,  Ribera  did  Spain  a  great  service.  Spanish 
art,  hitherto  little  known,  almost  lost  at  Valencia  and 
Seville,  thanks  to  Ribera  was  put  into  wider  circula- 
tion. Through  the  authority  of  a  master  recognized 
even  at  Rome  the  school  felt  emboldened  and  en- 
couraged. It  is  true  that  his  art,  although  more 
Spanish  than  any  other,  is  also  somewhat  less  special- 
ized; it  is  cosmopolitan.  Like  Seneca  and  Lucian, 
who  came  from  Cordova,  and  St.  Augustine,  who 
came  from  Carthage,  Ribera  has  expressed  in  a  uni- 
versal language  the  ideal  of  the  country  where  life 
has  most  savour. 

Dominici,  Vif*  d*' piltori  .  .  ,  napolrlani  (Naplea,  1742- 
1743  ;  2nd  Naplm.  1S44);  Palomino,  El  Miuro  Pirtdrico.  I 
(Madrid.  1716);  II  (Madrid,  1724):  Natiria*,  Blogiot  V  Vtdaa 
lot  Pintortm,  at  the  end  of  vol.  II,  asperate  edition  (London. 
1742),  In  German  (Dresden,  1781);  Hermi  dee,  Diccionario 
hulorUxt  dr  lot  md*  \lu*irt*  profwrrt*  dt  lot  btllat  arte*  en  XfpoAa 
(Madrid.  1800);  Snuuira.  Antmlt  of  thi  ariittM  of  Spain  (Lon- 
don, 1848);  Viardot,  Solicit  tur  leu  prinnpatut  pnntrt*  d* 
'I-^rJ^'  ^^^.ScMS.paanMnm^).  Meter. 
Ribera  (Straaburg.  1808);  Lafoxd.  Altera  at  tvrbara*  (Pana. 
1910). 

Louis  Gillet. 

Ricardus  Anglicus,  Archdeacon  of  Bologna,  was 
an  English  priest  who  was  rector  of  the  law  school 
at  the  University  of  Bologna  in  1226,  and  who,  by 
new  methods  of  explaining  legal  proceedings,  became 
recognized  as  the  pioneer  of  scientific  judicial  pro- 
cedure in  the  twelfth  century.  His  long-lost  work 
"Ordo  Judiciarius"  was  discovered  in  MS.  by 
Wunderlich  in  Douni  and  published  by  Witt  in  1851. 
A  more  correct  MS.  was  subsequently  discovered  at 
Brussels  by  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  who,  on  evidence 
which  seems  insufficient,  followed  Panciroli  in  iden- 
tifying him  with  the  celebrated  Bishop  Richard  Poor 
(died  1237).  Probably  he  graduated  in  Paris,  as  a 
Papal  Bull  of  1218  refcre  to  "Ricardus  Anglicus 
doctor  Parisiensis",  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  con- 
nect him  with  Oxford.  He  also  wrote  glosses  on  the 
papal  decretals,  and  distinctions  on  the  Decree  of 
Gratian.  He  must  be  distinguished  from  his  con- 
temporary, Ricardus  Anglicanus.  a  phvsician. 

Rashdau,  Mrdiaml  Unitrrntitt.  if,  750  ('London.  1895): 
Twisa.  Lair  Uagnnnt  arul  ftrrwie,  May.  1894;  Sarti  and 
Fattorini,  lie  claru  Archiaymnatii  Bontmicntit  Profcttoribut; 
Blaeistox  in  Did.  Nat.  Biog..  a.  v.  Poor.  Richard. 

Edwin  Burton. 

Rlccardi,  Nicholas,  theologian,  writer  and  preach- 
er; b.  at  Genoa,  1585;  d.  at  Rome,  30  May,  1639. 
Physically  he  was  unprepossessing,  even  slightly  de- 
formed. His  physical  deficiencies,  however,  were 
abundantly  compensated  for  by  mentality  of  the 
highest  order.  His  natural  taste  for  study  was  en- 
couraged by  his  parents  who  sent  him  to  Spain  to 
pursue  his  studies  in  the  Pincian  Academy.  While  a 
student  at  this  institution  he  entered  the  Dominican 
order  and  was  invested  with  its  habit  in  the  Convent 
of  St.  Paul,  where  he  studied  philosophy  and  theology. 
So  brilliant  was  his  record  that  after  completing  his 
studies  he  was  made  a  professor  of  Thomistic  theology 
at  Pincia.  While  discharging  his  academic  duties, 
he  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  preacher  second  only  to 
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his fame  as  a  theologian.  As  a  preacher  Philio  m 
of  Spain  named  h.m  "The  Marvel",  a  sobriquet  far 
which  be  was  known  in  Spain  and  at  Rome  rill  the 
end  ofh»  life.  On  his  removal  to  Hon M S  lffi  he 
acquired  the  confidence  of  Urban  VIII.  He wu  made 
r^ent  of  stu,  and  professor  of  theology  at  t^e  Col- 
lege of  the  Minerva.  In  1629  Urban  VIII  UNMfaferi 
bim  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  to  succeeTR  gS 
Rido  phi,  recently  elected  Master  General  «f  ?n„ 
Dommicans.  Shortly  after  this  the  san^e  pontiff  at 
Pointed  him  pontifical  preacher.  These  tw^  offir^ 
he  discharged  with  distinction.    HisTxtant  £S 

f^rA^nTl^nt  BlHid-8Tral  voliSrf  e^ns 
lor  Advent  Lent,  and  specia  occasions  his  writ  in  ™ 
toeat  of  Scripture,  theology,  and  history'.    One  of  his" 

T?entk"°a?omerkf6"7!he  A>  SUl ^ 

all  the  books  of  A~SL  Hw  commentaries  treat  of 

£SRSr  °'  ^  ^  P^TanWd 
Qrtrtr-EcHAiio,  as.  Ord.  /W,  n,  503.  5W. 

John  B.  O'Connor. 
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the  sweetest  ^5Xih^^y'j>»'>» 
religious  perfection.  'MWs  vtl!""  h.  for.  th?.,r 
last,  that  of  21  Feb    i7T<        ■     . '  h<  m>'H  ,n  the 

be  inspired  by 
every  practice 
«  Piety,  with 


tended  with  rare  success  public  £L lEtS?  u 

in  the  H?of  a  m«i  and  ite  destinies 

wit),  rare  merk  hZtr^  VlrtU0.U8  and  endowed 
of  gove^il  and  whn\  i  ?*  '^"f'need  in  the  art 
world  am  dii  nil  ^  a,Ways  "vcd  »P««  f«>m  the 
Julius  SifiS^U^iSi^  ■  2"  h»toriogranher 

his  placid  S.»n  iT,arburabar  (0n  >«»imt  of 
*>  iffi  «,  tad7or^  t  im^u.rn  I  regarded  him 

•eem  to  reonir. tmi5  when  disturbance  and  storm 

Jenuiten,  p.  19  )    ()'  \n„  'j,.  ( ^nkwtirdigkeiten  der 
mittedthat  tn^'n«J     the  other  hand  it  must  be  ad- 
In his ^rst  nprH-I,d,i.not  havp  much  Iwwav. 

turned  ?h?  £BTfe?%79,0M».1  W  wh°  Ed 
himself  dwt.lv^ttarS'  /'^  ^  ^WBy»  (,how«J 
«>««t«elled  lS-  *fi£SL  to  the  .Jesuit«.  the  pope 
«*tera  stoi  ™  W»  /n^V  Pat,l,ntiam  et  preces; 
'^eura^fore    (Cordara,  op.  cit.,  22)  The 


LciM«.Nto  Ricci 


mutual    '  charity 
among  your- 
aelvce,  obedience 
and   respect  for 
those   who  hold 
the  place  of  God  in 
your  regard  en- 
durance of  labour, 
of  hardships,  of 
poverty,  of  insult 
in  retreat  and 
solitude,  with  pru- 
dence and  evan- 
gelical simplicity 
of  conduct,  the 
example  of  good 
works,  and  pious 
conversation). 

JS^iPH^'10"1"1  Beneralium  S.J.,  M  Ghent 
1847,  306)  This  pious  and  profoundly  uprieht  man 
was  nevertheless  not  wanting1  on  oSSKSSK 
and  firmness.  When  it  was  suggested  to  8avP  tE 
trench  provinces  of  his  order  °  Xm a 

superior  entinly  independent  of  theVncAifof  5to?ne 

mi,^}T1KhUa  t0  tr™°V™  the  constit"tions^m- 
mitted  to  his  care  and  uttered  to  the  pope  theVver 

[SUIT"  tSt*     Sint  Ut  8unt  aut  non'St"  (U; ve 
them  as  they  are  or  not  at  all).   (Cordara  op  cit  r  i 
Infortunately  he  placed  all  his  confidence "in"  hi 
assistant  for  Italy  Father  Timoni,  of  (£5  orkin 
vir  ^uippe  pnehdens  sibi,  iudiciique  sui  plus  imnio 
j^rlMca,  op.  cit    20),  who,  like  mi  ^o \ZZ 

denee.  WTien,  to  the  mass  of  aimnhlets  «im«i 
against  the  Jesuits,  the  Port  ugut*e  ep^  e  brougS 
the ^reinforcement  of  pastoral  letters,  i  number  of 
bwho|^  wrote  to  the  pope  letters  which  were >  wn 

Clement  XIII  hastenetl  to  send  a  copy  to  Father 
Rice.  It  was  a  brilliant  apologia  for  the  order 
Cordara  and  miiny  of  his  brethren  considered  it  ex- 
pedient to  publish  this  correspondence  in  full  with  thl 
sole  ti  je:  '  Indicium  EcclesL  univenS  de  sU £ 
nnesenti  Soc.eUt«  Iesu"  (op.  cit.,  26).  Timoni  who 
ancied  that  no  one  would  dare  any  thing  Snst 
the  Jesuits  of  Portugal,  was  of  a  cSntrar^oSo^ 
and  the  genera  was  won  over  to  his  way  of  think K« 

thf  T1?  f0"0Wed  disafk'r-  and  W«  experienced 
tbemost  serious  material  difficulties  in  assLiriK  the 
members  who  were  expelled  from  every  country 

lion   CVm  nf  \andrPCrhapa  CVen  with  •»»  oXbo?&. 

Setv  ^1hnL^^II7I'.BOll0,tOUi,  for  the  fat«  ^  the 
hot  iet>,  published  7  January,  176.r>,  the  Bull  "Ados- 
tohcam  pascendi",  which  was  a  cowmt  defence  of 
Institute  an,|  its  meml>ers  (Nla^T^uSnll'de 
Bernis  depuis  eon  ministere",  80>.    But  even  the 

tTrent9  Afrrer;fn'0n  C°Uld  «he  devl'tat  S 

>rrent.    After  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in 


Naoles  anH  »h„  iS  ,'n,l>pre*wion  of  the  Jesuits  in 
of  ?Vo„  «  h  Duch1v  of  1  arma'  the  ambassadors 
of  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal  went  (Jan7l769) 
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to  request  officially  of  the  pope  the  total  suppression 

of  the  society,  This  was  the  death-blow  of  Clement 
XIII.  who  died  some  days  later  (2  Feb.,  1769)  of  an 
apoplectic  attack.  His  successor,  the  conventual 
Ganganelli,  little  resembled  him.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  sympathies  for  the  order  prior  to  his 
elevation  to  the  sovereign  pontificate,  and  his  in- 
debtedness to  Ricci,  who  had  used  his  powerful  in- 
fluence to  secure  for  him  the  cardinal  s  hat,  it  is 
indisputable  that  once  he  became  poiic  he  assumed 
at  least  in  appearance  a  hostile  attitude.  "Scpaiam 
Jesuitis  infensum  pneberc  atque  its  quidem,  ut  no 
gcncralem  quidem  pnepositum  in  conBpectum  ad- 
mitterct"  (Cordara,  43).  There  is  no  necessity  of 
repeating  even  briefly  the  history  of  the  pontificate 
of  Clement  XIV  (18  May,  1769-22  Sept.,  1774), 
which  was  absorbed  by  his  measures  to  bring  about 
the  suppression  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  (see  Clement 
XIV).  Despite  the  exactions  and  outrageous  in- 
justices which  the  Jesuit  houses  had  to  undergo  even 
at  Rome,  the  general  did  not  give  up  hope  of  a  speedy 
deliverance,  as  is  testified  by  the  letter  he  wrote  to 
Cordara  the  day  after  the  feast  of  St.  Ignatius,  1773 
(Cordara,  loc.  cit.,  53).  Although  the  Brief  of  aboli- 
tion had  been  signed  by  the  pope  ten  days  previously , 
Father  Ricci  was  suddenly  notified  on  the  evening 
of  16  August.  The  next  day  he  was  assigned  the 
English  College  as  residence,  until  23  Sept.,  1773,  when 
he  was  removed  to  the  Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  where 
he  was  held  in  strict  captivity  for  the  remaining  two 
years  of  his  life.  The  surveillance  was  so  severe 
that  he  did  not  learn  of  the  death  of  his  secretary 
Cornolli,  imprisoned  with  him  and  in  his  vicinity, 
until  six  months  after  the  event.  To  satisfy  the 
hatred  of  his  enemies  his  trial  and  that  of  his  com- 
panions was  hastened,  but  the  judge  ended  by  recog- 
nizing "nunquam  objectoa  sibi  reos  his  Snnocen- 
tiores:  Riccium  etiam  ut  hominem  vere  sanctum  di- 
laudabat"  (Cordara,  op.  cit.,  62);  and  Cardinal  dc 
Bernis  dared  to  write  (5  July):  "There  are  not, 
perhaps,  sufficient  proofs  for  judges,  but  there  are 
enough  for  upright  and  reasonable  men"  (Masson, 
op.  cit.,  324). 

Justice  required  that  the  ex-general  be  at  once  set 
at  liberty,  but  nothing  was  done,  apparently  through 
fear  lest  the  scattered  Jesuits  should  gather  about 
their  old  head,  to  reconstruct  their  society  at  the 
centre  of  Catholicism.  At  the  end  of  August,  1775, 
Ricci  sent  an  appeal  to  the  new  pope,  Pius  VI,  to 
obtain  his  release.  But  while  his  claims  were  being 
considered  by  the  circle  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff, 
death  came  to  summon  the  venerable  old  man  to  the 
tribunal  of  the  supreme  Judge.  Five  days  pre- 
viously, when  about  to  receive  Holy  Viaticum,  he 
made  this  double  protest:  (1)  "I  declare  and  protest 
that  the  suppressed  Society  of  Jesus  has  not  given 
any  cause  for  its  suppression;  this  I  declare  and  pro- 
test with  all  that  moral  certainty  that  a  superior 
well-informed  of  his  order  can  have.  (2)  I  declare  and 
protest  that  I  have  not  given  any  cause,  even  the 
slightest,  for  my  imprisonment;  this  I  declare  and 
protest  with  that  supreme  certainty  and  evidence  that 
each  one  has  of  his  own  actions.  I  make  this  second 
protest  only  because  it  is  necessary  for  the  reputation 
of  the  suppressed  Society  of  Jesus,  of  which  I  was 
the  general.''  (Murr,  "Journal  zur  Kunstgeschichtc", 
IX,  *M  )  To  do  honour  to  his  memory  the  pone 
caused  the  celebration  of  elaborate  funeral'services  in 
the  church  of  St.  John  of  the  Florentines  near  the 


-  Florentines  near  the 
Castle  of  Sant  Angelo.    As  is  customary  with  prel- 
ates, the  body  was  placed  on  a  bed  of  state     It  was 
-WIMd  in  the  evening  to  the  Church  of  the  Gesu 
here  tt^  was  buried  in  the  vault  reserved  for 


carried  in  the 
w 

Jj^  b™al  of  his  predecessors  in' the  g 


These  memoirs  carry  much  weight,  iniuunuch  ft*  Cordara  speaks 

with  severity  of  Ids  former  brothers  in  arms,  sod  of  the  Society 
uf  Jesus.  (  araton,  DcKumenU  iniditt  conctrnartf  la  Compagnu 
dt  JUvm,  XVII.  Lr  Pire  Aim  H  la  tupprttnon  dt  la  Compagni* 
dt  Jttut  tn  1773.  CLXXrV  (Poitiers,  1869);  EpittoUt  prapoti- 
lufun  gtntraltum  Socxttattt  Jetu.  II  (Ghent.  1847);  Smith.  Tht 
Supprtttim  of  tht  Sodtty  of  Jttut  in  Tht  it  -,<>  (1802-03); 
Mi'KK,  Journal  rur  Kunttgttch.  it.  ntr  allgtmrinen  iMtrralttr, 
IX  (Nuremberg.  1780),  254-30B;  Masson,  Lt  Cardinal  dt  Btrnxt 
dtpuit  ton  mutitlirt,  1 768-1 70S  (Pari*.  1903).  s  cood  collection  of 
document*,  but  the  author  doe*  not  know  the  hiatory  of  the 
Jesuits;  Kaviusas,  CUmtnt  X  III  H  CUmrtd  X I  V,  supplementary 
volume,  historical  and  critical  documents  (Paris.  1864);  Bono, 
0>i«rwn<mi  topra  littoria  dH  jxmlifieaio  di  <  Itmtntt  XJV 
terxtta  dal  P.  A.  Thnntr  (2nd  ed..  Moasa.  1854).  useful  ft 
men  la. 

Francis  Van  Obtroy. 


Coi,!,»»a,  DrnkwUrdigknttn  in  IMlunoeb. 
ttmrAtn,    k%rchiichen    und    CuUurgtteh..  Ill* 


III    (1882).  1-74. 


Ricci,  Matteo,  founder  of  the  Catholic  missions  of 
China,  b.  at  Macerata  in  the  Papal  States,  6  Oct., 
1552;  d.  at  Peking,  11  May,  1610.  Ricci  made  his 
classical  studies  in  his  native  town,  studied  law  at 
Rome  for  two  years,  and  on  15  Aug.,  1571,  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  at  the  Roman  College,  where  he 
made  his  novitiate,  and  philosophical  and  theological 
studies.  While  there  he  also  devoted  his  attention 
to  mathematics,  cosmology,  and  astronomy  under  the 
direction  of  the  celebratedF  ather  Christopher  Clavius. 
In  1577  he  asked  to  be  sent  on  the  missions  in  Farthest 
Asia,  and  his  request  being  granted  he  embarked  at 
Lisbon,  24  March,  1578.  Arriving  at  Goa,  the  capital 
of  the  Portuguese  Indies,  on  13  Sept.  of  this  year,  he 
was  employed  there  and  at  Cochin  in  teaching  and  the 
ministry  until  the  end  of  Lent,  1582,  when  Father 
Alessandro  Valignani  (who  had  been  his  novice- 
master  at  Rome  but  who  since  August,  1573,  was 
in  charge  of  all  the  Jesuit  missions  in  the  East  Indies) 
summoned  him  to  Macao  to  prepare  to  enter  China. 
Father  Ricci  arrived  at  Macao  on  7  August,  1582. 

Beginning  of  the  Mission. — In  the  sixteenth  century 
nothing  remained  of  the  Christian  communities 
founded  in  China  by  the  Nestorian  missionaries  in  the 
seventh  century  and  by  the  Catholic  monks  in  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  (see  China).  Moreover  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  native  Chinese  population 
was  ever  seriously  affected  by  this  ancient  evangelisa- 
tion. For  those  desiring  to  resume  the  work  every- 
thing therefore  remained  to  be  done,  and  the  obstacles 
were  greater  than  formerly.  After  the  death  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  (27  November.  1552)  many  fruitless 
attempts  had  been  made.  The  first  missionary  to 
whom  Chinese  barriers  were  temporarily  lowered  was 
the  Jesuit,  Melchior  Nunez  Barreto,  who  twice  went 
as  far  as  Canton,  where  he  spent  a  month  each  time 
(1555).  A  Dominican,  Father  Caspar  da  Cruz,  was 
also  admitted  to  Canton  for  a  mont  h,  but  he  also  had 
to  refrain  from  "forming  a  Christian  Christianity". 
Still  others,  Jesuits,  August inians,  and  Franciscans  in 
1568,  1575,  1579,  and  1582  touched  on  Chinese  soil, 
only  to  be  forced,  sometimes  with  ill  treatment,  to 
withdraw.  To  Father  Valignani  is  due  the  credit  of 
having  seen  what  prevented  all  these  undertakings 
from  having  lasting  results.  The  attempts  had 
hitherto  been  made  haphazard,  with  men  insufficiently 
prepared  and  incapable  of  profiting  by  favourable 
circumstances  had  thev  encountered  them.  Father 
Valignani  substituted  the  methodical  attack  with  pre- 
vious careful  selection  of  the  missionaries  who,  the 
field  once  open,  would  implant  Christianity  there. 
To  this  end  he  first  summoned  to  Macao  Father 
Michele  de  Ruggicri,  who  had  also  come  to  India  from 
Italy  in  1578.  Onlv  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since 
the  Portuguese  hadl  succeeded  in  establishing  their 
colony  at  the  portals  of  China,  and  the  Chinese,  at- 
tracted by  opportunities  for  gain,  were  flocking 
thither.  Ruggicri  reached  Macao  in  July,  1579,  and, 
following  the  given  orders  applied  himself  wholly  to 
the  study  of  the  Mandarin  language,  that  is,  Chinese 
as  it  is  spoken  throughout  the  empire  by  the  otficiiils 
and  the  educated.  His  progress,  though  very  slow, 
permitted  him  to  labour  with  more  fruit  than  his 
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predecessors  m  two  sojourns  at  Canton  flWO-sn    _    *    «  . 

sas^  jbc  ■aniiSy^  s^ofs^a!?  &  2-  *****  •<*. 

he  was  authorize  (1C I  StTffil  ^,  i    even.,?»  was  fil1^  by  the  fifteen' SL2~/5t?ltiW 

residence  with  Father K'^t  ChioIkW  C.i!P  which  "»  HM  fwt              ,of  9hma! 

minktrative  capital  of  Canton    Chj°"k  mg'  ,he  ad"  ^'ch  were  JSSriStZSZZti  a  &  wianda  on 

Afettoti  of  the -Mistumaries  -The  ,™;      r  tht,>'  ""d  hoard-Si  o^hi"  *  °f  coun,rl™  of  which 

prudence  alone  eSbK1Ka22SJ2f!  °f  *reat  BmM  C*»™p™vLlT&Z^  "?l  *?  ,arS<"  «-  * 

the  region  which  thev  had  hid           nTT  m  of  d"»*'u«  SS,KUrl"J;il,e  1?n"<1  m«> 

entering.    Omitting  afj  mentioTatTi  nf  HUlty  m  ^icci  Po»t«foS The  vSuTS^H  !lhen  Falher 

tention  to  preach  the  (Z    M,!  .  i   ,°f  t,heir  m"  th«>  European  man  »L          JP^  of  the  wor,d  on 

mand.-u-.ns  who  quiitfoned fi'm £Z  dec!arw'  *P  the  part  Chirm R.h ft?  ,h£y  8aw  how  sma»  a 


  .„       ...  11  a  new  reilg 

have  been  received;  this  would 
have   clashed   with  Chines, 
pride  which  would  not  adm.f 
that  China  had  anything  to 
learn  from  foreigners,  and  it 
w  ould  have  especially  alarmed 
their  politics,  which  beheld  a 
national  danger  in  every  in- 
novation.   However,  the  mis- 
sionaries never  hid  their  Faith 
nor  the  fact  that  they  were 
Christian  priests.    As  soon  as 
they  were  established  at  Chao- 
they  placed  in  a  conspicu- 
ous part  of  their  house  a  nic- 
ture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  with 
the  Infant  Jesus  in  her  arms 
Visitors  seldom  failed  to  in- 
quire the  meaning  of  this,  to 

IrTtu  n0Vpl-  ""Pr«^ntation, 
and  the  missionaries  profited 

&&i!S  ^^hem'afirst 
Wea  of  Christianity.  The  mis- 
sionaries assumed  the  initia- 
tive in  speaking  of  their  re- 

SES  M,  800,1  88  thev  had 
sufficiently  overcome  OdSS 
antipathy  and  distrust  to  w 
their  instructions  desired,  or 
at  least  to  be  certain  of  making 
22s  "n^e-r8.to°d  without 


Matteo  Kicn  (on  ibe  Inft) 


m- 

detailed  inscriptions,  suited  to 
he  needs  of  the  Chinese;  when 
me  work  was  completed  the 

frCrH°^had  9  giv- 
ng  aJI  the  copies  as  present* 
to  his  friends  m  the  province 
Md  at  a  distance.  Father 
tUM  does  not  hesitate  to  say 
I  his  was  the  most  useful 
work  that  could  be  done  at 
that  time  to  dispose  China  to 
Rive  credence  to  the  things  of 
our  holy  Faith.   .   .   .  fhejr 
conception   of   the  greatnese 
of  then-  country  and  of  the 
significance    of    all  other 
:.nds  made  them  so  proud 
"'1  the  whole  world  seemed 
to  them  savage  and  barbarous 
■ompared  with  themselves-  it 
was  scarcely  to  be  expected 
•  nt  they,  while  entertaining 
nns  idea  would  heed  foreign 
'".Lsters."    But  now  numbere 
were  eager  to  learn  of  Euro- 
pean affairs  from  the  mission- 
aries, who  profited  by  these 
disjiositions  to  introduce  reli- 
gion more  frequently  with  their 
•  \j.lanations.      For  example 


gave  Wan ^^^SffirffeS 
„  ;Vk      'aolatry-  of  the  conformity  of  the  law  of 


shocking  their  listunnrT 

SSty  ^7^' Zrii^  ^3  Sd  spiel*  remaT  SSSdSS  *°  ^  nSS™«*  that  their 

fancied  that  outside  of  tKCh'De8e'  who  ha<J  hi«herto  toTwTfS^  WMa"WlB?  ,om  kiting 

filled,  especially  with  n,,°n  i    ■     r  hoUfl0  wa»  always  abbreviation  !ff  °h„     tnc.Ten,  Commandments,  an 
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this  manner,  they  furthered  it  not  a  little  by  their 
edifying  regular  life,  their  disinterestedness,  their 
charity,  and  their  patience  under  persecutions  which 
often  destroyed  the  fruits  of  their  labours. 

Deveiopnienl  of  the  Mission*. — Father  Ricci  played 
the  chief  part  in  these  early  attempts  to  make  Chris- 
tianity known  to  the  Chinese.  In  1607  Father 
Ruggi'cri  died  in  Europe,  where  he  had  been  sent  in 
1588  by  Father  Valignani  to  interest  the  Holy  See 
more  particularly  in  the  missions.  Left  alone  with  a 
young  priest,  a  pupil  rather  than  an  assistant,  Ricci 
was  expelled  from  Chao-k'ing  in  1580  by  a  viceroy  of 
Canton  who  had  found  the  house  of  the  missionaries 
suited  to  his  own  needs;  but  the  mission  hail  taken 
root  too  deeply  to  be  exterminated  by  the  ruin  of  its 
first  home.  Thenceforth  in  whatever  town  Ricci 
sought  a  new  field  of  npostolatc  he  was  preceded  by 
his  reputation  and  he  found  powerful  friends  to  pro- 
tect him.  He  first  went  to  Shao-chow,  also  in  the 
province  of  Canton,  where  he  dispensed  with  the 
services  of  interpreters  and  adopted:  the  costume  of 
the  educated  Chinese.  In  1595  be  made  an  attempt 
on  Nan-king,  the  famous  capital  in  the  south  of  China, 
and,  though  unsuccessful,  it  furnished  him  with  an 
opportunity  of  forming  a  Christian  Church  at  Nan- 
ch  ang,  capital  of  Kiang-si,  which  was  so  famous  for 
the  number  and  learning  of  its  educated  men.  In 
1598  he  made  a  bold  but  equally  fruitless  attempt  to 
establish  himself  at  Peking.  Forced  to  return  to 
Nan-king  on  6  Feb.,  1599,  he  found  Providential 
compensation  there;  the  situation  had  changed  com- 
pletely since  the  preceding  year,  and  the  highest 
mandarins  were  desirous  of  seeing  the  holy  doctor 
from  the  West  take  up  his  abode  in  their  city.  Al- 
though his  zeal  was  rewarded  with  much  success  in 
this  wider  field,  he  constantly  longed  to  repair  his 
repulse  at  Peking.  He  felt  that  the  mission  was  not 
secure  in  the  provinces  until  it  was  established  and 
authorized  in  the  capital.  On  18  May,  1000,  Ricci 
aguin  set  out  for  Peking  and,  when  all  human  hope  of 
success  was  lost,  he  entered  on  24  January,  1601, 
summoned  by  Emperor  Wan-li. 

Isist  Labours. — Ricci's  last  nine  years  were  spent 
at  Peking,  strengthening  his  work  with  the  same 
wisdom  and  tenacity  of  purpose  which  had  conducted 
H  ■*  far.  The  imperial  goodwill  was  gained  by  gifts 
of  European  curiosities,  especially  the  map  of  the 
world,  from  which  the  Asiatic  ruler  learned  for  the 
nrst  time  the  true  situation  of  his  empire  and  the 
•existence  of  so  many  other  different  kingdoms  and 
peoples;  he  required  Father  Ricci  to  make  a  copy 
of  it  for  him  in  his  palace.  At  Peking,  as  at  Nan- 
king and  elsewhere,  the  interest  of  the  most  intelligent 
Chinese  was  aroused  chiefly  by  the  revelations  which 
the  European  teacher  made  to  them  in  the  ' 
-of  the  sciences,  even  those  in  which  they  cor_ 
themselves  most  proficient.  Mathematics 
astronomy,  for  example,  had  from  time  immemorial 
formed  a  part  of  the  institutions  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  but,  when  they  listened  to  Father 
Wed  .even  the  men  who  knew  most  had  to  acknowl- 
edge how  small  and  how  mingled  with  errors  was  their 
knowledge.  But  this  recognition  of  their  ignorance 
and  their  esteem  for  European  learning,  of  which 
they  hail  just  got  a  glimpse,  implied  very  few  Chinese 
to  make  serious  efforts  to  acquire  this  knowledge 
their  attachment  to  tradition  or  the  routine  of 
national  teaching  being  too  deep-rooted.  However 
the  Chinese  governors,  who  even  at  the  present  dnv 
have  made  no  attempt  at  reform  in  this  matter  did 
not  wish  to  deprive  the  coui.tr>-  of  all  the  Vantages 

LIT  •  •  °  ^missionaries,  and  thus  the 
Chinese  mission  from  Hicn's  time  until  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  found  its  chief  protection  in 


only  to  prepare  the  ground  and  open  the  way  to  the 
apostolate  properly  so  called.  With  this  object  in 
view  he  employed  other  means,  which  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  majority  of  the  educated  class,  and 
especially  on  those  who  held  public  offices.  He  com- 
posed under  various  forms  adapted  to  the  Chinese 
taste  little  moral  treatises,  e.  g.,  that  called  by  the 
Chinese  "The  Twenty-five  Words",  because  in 
twenty-five  short  chapters  it  treated  "of  the  mortifi- 
cation of  the  passions  and  the  nobility  of  virtue". 
Still  greater  admiration  was  aroused  by  the  "Para- 
doxes ',  a  collection  of  practical  sentences,  useful 
to  a  moral  life,  familiar  to  Christians  but  new  to  the 
Chinese,  which  Ricci  developed  with  accounts  of 
examples,  comparisons,  and  extracts  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  from  Christian  philosophers  and  doctors. 
Not  unreasonably  proud  of  their  neh  moral  literature, 
the  Chinese  were  greatly  surprised  to  see  a  i 
succeed  so  well;  they  could  not  refrain  from  \ 
his  exalted  doctrine,  and  the  respect  which  they  i 
acquired  for  the  Christian  writings  did  much  to 
dissipate  their  distrust  of  strangers  and  to  render 
them  kindly  disposed  towards  the  Christian  religion. 

But  the  book  through  which  Ricci  exercised  the 
widest  and  most  fortunate  influence  was  his  "T'ien- 
chu-«he-i"  (The  True  Doctrine  of  God).  This  was 
the  little  catechism  of  Chao-k'ing  which  had  been 
delivered  from  day  to  day,  corrected  and  improved 
offered,  until  it  finally  contained  all  the 


matter  suggested  by  long  years  of  experience  in  the 
anoBtolate.  The  truths  which  must  be  admitted  as 
the  necessary  preliminary  to  faith— the  existence  and 
unity  of  God,  the  creation,  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  reward  or  punishment  in  a  future  life — are  here 
demonstrated  by  the  best  arguments  from  reason, 
while  the  errors  most  widespread  in  China,  especially 
the  worship  of  idols  and  the  belief  in  the  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  are  successfully  refuted.  To  the  testi- 
furnished  by  Christian  philosophy  and  theology 
added  numerous  proofs  trom  the  ancient  Chinese 
which  did  much  to  win  credit  for  his  work.  A 
rpiecc  of  apologetics  and  controversy,  the 
'T  ien-chu-she-i'',  rightfully  became  the  manual  of 
the  missionaries  and  did  most  efficacious  missionary 
work.  Before  its  author's  death  it  hat!  been  reprinted 
at  least  four  times,  and  twice  by  the  pagans.  It  led 
countless  numbers  to  Christianity,  and  aroused 
esteem  for  our  religion  in  those  readers  whom  it  did 
not  convert.  The  perusal  of  it  induced  Emperor 
K  ang-hi  to  Issue  his  edict  of  1692  granting  liberty  to 
preach  the  Go«i>el.  The  Emperor  Kien-long,  al- 
though he  persecuted  the  Christians,  ordered  the 
T  ien-chu-she-i "  to  be  placed  in  his  library  with 
his  collection  of  the  most  notable  productions  of  the 
Chinese  language.  Even  to  the  present  time  mission- 
aries have  experienced  its  beneficent  influence,  which 
was  not  confined  to  China,  being  felt  also  in  Japan, 
Tong-king,  and  other  countries  tributary  to  Chinese 
literature. 

Besides  the  works  intended  especially  for  the  in- 
hdels  and  the  catechumens  whose  initiation  was  in 
progress,  Father  Ricci  wrote  others  for  the  new 
Christians.  As  founder  of  the  mission  he  had  to 
invent  formula1  capable  of  expressing  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally our  dogmas  and  rites  in  a  language  which 
had  hitherto  never  been  put  to  such  use  (except  for 
the  Nestorian  use,  with  which  Ricci  was  not  ac- 
quainted). It  was  a  delicate  and  difficult  task,  but 
it  formed  only  a  part  of  the  heavy  burden  which  the 
direction  of  the  mission  was  for  Father  Ricci,  par- 
ticularly during  his  last,  years.  While  advancing 
gradually  on  the  capital  Ricci  did  not  abandon  the 
territory  already  conquered;  he  trained  in  his  meth- 
ods the  fellow-workers  who  joined  him  and  eom- 
niLssioncd  them  to  continue  his  work  in  the  cities  he 
left.  Ihus  in  1601  the  mission  included,  besides 
l  eking,  the  three  residences  of  Nan-king,  Nan-ch'i 
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t  of  believed  themselves  justified  in  employing  the  terms 

hree  T'ien  and  Shanff-H  as  well  as  T'ien-chu  to  designate 

ians  the  true  God.    However,  there  were  objections  to 

iety  this  practice  even  among  the  Jesuits,  the  earliest 

ists.  arising  shortly  after  the  death  of  Father  Ricci  and 

not  being  formulated  by  the  Japanese  Jesuits.    In  the 

•i  in  ensuing  discussion  carried  on  in  various  writings  for 

the  and  against,  which  did  not  circulate  beyond  tho 

hina  circle  of  the  missionaries  onlv  one  of  those  working 

Om-  in  China  declared  himself  against  the  use  of  the  name 

cess  Shano-ti.    This  was  Father  Nicholas  Longobardi, 

•ans  Rieci's  successor  as  superior  general  of  the  mission, 

inue  who,  however,  did  not  depart  in  anvthing  from  tho 

ion-  lines  laid  down  by  its  founder.    After  allowing  the 

the  question  to  be  discussed  for  some  years,  the  superior 

s  to  ordered  the  missionaries  to  abide  simply  by  the  cus- 

void  torn  of  Father  Ricci;  later  this  custom  together  with 

and  the  rites  was  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy 

und  See.    In  1704  and  1715  Clement  XI,  without  pro- 

ibts  nouncing  as  to  the  meaning  of  Tien  and  Shang-ti  in 

lies,  the  ancient  Chinese  books,  forbade,  as  being  open  to 

ino;  misconstruction,  the  use  of  these  names  to  indicate 

the  the  true  God,  and  permitted  only  the  Tittwhu. 

Regarding  the  rites  and  ceremonies  in  honour  of 
tie*,  ancestors  and  Confucius,  Father  Ricci  was  also  of 
n  of  the  opinion  that  a  broad  toleration  was  permissible, 
use  without  injury  to  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion, 
s  or  Moreover,  the  question  was  of  the  utmost  impor- 
pect  tance  for  the  progress  of  the  apostolate.    To  honour 
'ter,  their  ancestors  and  deceased  parents  by  traditional 
-d  a  prostrations  and  sacrifices  was  in  the  eyes  of  the 
See  Chinese  the  gravest  duty  of  filial  piety,  and  one  who 
also  neglected  it  was  treated  by  all  his  relatives  as  nn 
en)  unworthy  member  of  his  family  and  nation.  Similar 
■od|  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Confucius  were  an  indis- 
icei  pensable  obligation  for  scholars,  so  that  they  could 
his-  not  receive  any  literary  d«-gree  nor  claim  any  public 
*rly  office  without  having  fulfilled  it.    This  law  still  re- 
gard mains  inviolable;  Kiang-hi,  the  emperor  who  showed 
red.  most  goodwill  towards  the  Christians,  always  refused 
.ora  to  set  it  aside  in  their  favour.    In  modern  times  the 
een  Chinese  Government  showed  no  more  favour  to  the 
t  in  ministers  of  France,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  treaties 
on-  guaranteeing  the  liberty  of  Catholicism  in  China, 
en)  claimed  for  the  Christians  who  had  passed  the  exam- 
the  inations,  the  titles  and  advantages  of  the  corre- 
wo  sponding  degrees  without  the  necessity  of  going 
>ws  through  the  ceremonies;   the  Court  of  Peking  in- 
all  variably  replied  that  this  was  a  question  of  national 
ru-  tradition  on  which  it  was  impossible  to  compromise. 
>sc  After  having  carefully  studied  what  the  Chinese 
it.  classical  books  said  regarding  these  rites,  and  after 
u-  having  observed  for  a  long  time  the  practice  of  them 
ng  and  questioned  numerous  scholars  of  every  rank 
d.  with  whom  he  was  associated  during  his  eighteen 
of  years  of  apostolate,  Ricci  was  convinced  that  these 
»i  rites  had  no  religious  significance,  either  in  their 
■j-  institution  or  in  their  practice  by  the  enlightened 
t,  classes.    The  Chinese,  he  said,  recognized  no  divinity 
ci  in  Confucius  any  more  than  in  their  deceased  ances- 
tors; they  prayed  to  neither;  they  made  no  requests 


y  nor  expected  any  extraordinary  intervention  from 
is  them.  In  fact  they  only  did  for  them  what  they  did 
e  for  the  living  to  whom  they  wished  to  show  great 
w  respect.  " The  honour  they  pay  to  their  parents  con- 
d  sists  in  serving  them  dead  as  tney  did  living.  They 
il  do  not  for  this  reason  think  that  the  dead  come  to  cat 
i  their  offerings  |the  flesh,  fruit,  etc.]  or  need  them, 
l  They  declare  that  they  act  in  this  manner  because 
-    they  know  no  other  way  of  showing  their  love  and 

*  gratitude  to  their  ancestors.  .  Likewise 
I    what  the)*  do  [especially  the  educated],  they  do  to 

•  thank  Confucius  for  the  excellent  doctrine  which  he 
left  them  in  his  books,  and  through  which  they  ob- 
tained their  degrees  and  mandarinships.    Thus  in 

,  all  this  there  is  nothing  suggestive  of  idolatry,  and 
perhaps  it  may  even  be  said  that  there  is  no  super- 
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Btition."  The  "perhaps"  added  to  the  last  part  of 
this  conclusion  shows  the  conscientiousness  with 
which  the  founder  acted  in  this  matter.  That  the 
vulgar  and  indeed  even  most  of  the  Chinese  pagans 
mingled  superstition  with  their  national  rites  Ricci 
never  denied;  neither  did  he  overlook  the  fact  that 
the  Chinese,  like  infidels  in  general,  mixed  super- 
stition with  their  most  legitimate  actions.  In  such 
cases  superstition  is  only  an  accident  which  does  not 
corrupt  the  substance  of  the  just  action  itself,  and 
Ricci  thought  this  applied  also  to  the  rites.  Con- 
sequently he  allowed  the  new  Christians  to  continue 
the  practice  of  them,  avoiding  everything  suggestive 
of  superstition,  and  he  gave  them  rules  to  assist 
them  to  discriminate.  He  believed,  however,  that 
i  tolerance,  though  licit,  should  be  limited  by  the 
sssity  of  the  case;  whenever  the  Chinese  Christian 
community  should  enjoy  sufficient  liberty,  its  customs, 
notably  its  maimer  of  honouring  the  dead,  must  be 
brought  into  conformity  with  the  customs  of  the  rest 
of  the  Christian  world.  These  principles  of  Father 
Ricci,  controlled  by  his  fellow-workers  during  his 
lifetime  and  after  his  death,  served  for  fifty  years  as 
the  guide  of  all  the  missionaries. 

In  1631  the  first  mission  of  the  Dominicans  was 
founded  at  Fu-kien  by  two  Spanish  religious;  in 
1633  two  Franciscans,  also  Spanish,  came  to  establish 
a  mission  of  their  order.  The  new  missionaries  were 
soon  alarmed  by  the  attacks  on  the  purity  of  religion 
which  they  thought  they  discerned  in  the  communi- 
ties founded  by  their  predecessors.  Without  taking 
sufficient  time  perhaps  to  become  acquainted  with 
Chinese  matters  and  to  learn  exactly  what  was  done  in 
the  Jesuit  missiona  they  sent  a  denunciation  to  the 
bishops  of  the  Philippines.  The  bishops  referred 
it  to  Pope  Urban  VIII  (1635),  and  soon  the  public 
was  informed.  As  early  as  1638  a  controversy  began 
in  the  Philippines  between  the  Jesuits  in  defence  of 
their  brethren  on  the  one  side  and  the  Dominicans 
and  Franciscans  on  the  other.  In  1643  one  of  the 
chief  accusers,  the  Dominican,  Jean-Bapt  iste  Morales, 
went  to  Rome  to  submit  to  the  Holy  See  a  series  of 
"questions"  or  "doubts"  which  he  said  were  con- 
troverted between  the  Jesuit  missionaries  and  their 
rivals.  Ten  of  these  questions  concerned  the  par- 
ticipation of  Christians  in  the  rites  in  honour  of 
Confucius  and  the  dead.  Moralez's  petition  tended 
to  show  that  the  cases  on  which  he  requested  the  de- 
cision of  the  Holy  See  represented  the  practice  au- 
thorized by  the  Societv  of  Jesus;  as  soon  as  the 
Jesuits  learned  of  this  they  declared  that  these  cases 
were  imaginary  and  that  they  had  never  allowed 
the  Christians  to  take  part  in  the  rites  as  set  fort  h  by 
Moralec.  In  declaring  the  ceremonies  illicit  in 
Ik  D^rre  of  12  '^P1-.  1645  (approved  by  Innocent 
A),  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda  gave  the 
only  possible  reply  to  the  questions  referred  to  it. 

In  1651  Father  Martin  Martini  (author  of  the 
"Novus  Atlas  Sienensis")  was  sent  from  China  to 
Home  by  his  brethren  to  give  a  true  account  of  the 
Jesuits  practices  and  permissions  with  regard  to  the 
Chinese  rites.  This  delegate  reached  the  Eternal 
City  in  1654,  and  in  1655  submitted  four  questions 
to  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Holv  Office, 
this  supreme  tribunal,  in  its  Decn-e  of  23  March. 
16j6,  approved  by  Pope  Alexander  VII,  sanctioned 
the  practice  of  Ricci  and  his  associates  as  set  forth  by 
Father  Martini,  declaring  that  the  ceremonies  in 
honour  of  Confucius  and  anchors  appeared  to  con- 
stitute a  purely  civil  and  political  cult  ".  Did  this 
decree  annul  that  of  1645?    Concerning  this  question 

iohniT  !hP  H°  tV  °fliT  by  t,K'  ^»"W.  Father 
John  de  Polanco,  the  reply  was  (20  Nov.,  1669)  that. 


Meanwhile  an  understanding  was  reached  by  the 
hitherto  divided  missionaries.  This  reconciliation 
was  hastened  by  the  persecution  of  16t>5  which  as- 
sembled for  nearly  five  years  in  the  same  house  at 
Canton  nineteen  Jesuits,  three  Dominicans,  and  one 
Franciscan  (then  the  sole  member  of  his  order  in 
China).  Profiting  bv  their  enforced  leisure  to  agree 
on  a  uniform  Apostolic  method,  the  missionaries  dis- 
cussed all  the  points  on  which  the  discipline  of  the 
Church  should  be  adapted  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
Chinese  situation.  After  forty  days  of  conferences, 
which  terminated  on  26  Jan.,  166S,  all  (with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Franciscan  Antonio  de  Santa 
Maria,  who  was  very  zealous  but  extremely  uncom- 
promising) subscribed  to  forty-two  articles,  the  result 
of  the  deliberations,  of  which  the  forty-first  was  as 
follows:  "  As  to  the  ceremonies  by  which  the  Chinese 
honour  their  master  Confucius  and  the  dead,  the 
replies  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Inquisition 
approved  by  our  Holy  Father  Alexander  VII,  in 
1656,  must  be  followed  absolutely  because  they  are 
based  on  a  very  probable  opinion,  to  which  it  is 
impossible  to  offset  any  evidence  to  the  contrary, 
and,  this  probability  assumed,  the  door  of  salvation 
must  not  be  closet!  to  the  innumerable  Chinese  who 
would  stray  from  the  Christian  religion  if  they  were 
forbidden  to  do  what  they  may  do  licitly  and  in  good 
faith  and  which  they  cannot  forego  without  serious 
injuiy."  After  the  subscription,  however;  a  new 
courteous  discussion  of  this  article  in  writing  took 
place  between  Father  Domingo  Fernandez  Navar- 
rete,  superior  of  the  Dominicans,  and  the  most 
learned  of  the  Jesuits  at  Canton.  Navarrete 
finally  appeared  satisfied  and  on  29  Sept.,  1669, 
submitted  his  written  acceptance  of  the  article  to  the 
superior  of  the  Jesuit*.  However,  on  19  Dec.  of 
this  year  he  Becretly  left  Canton  for  Macao  whence 
he  went  to  Europe.  There,  and  esjiecially  at  Rome 
where  he  was  in  1673,  he  sought  from  now  on  only 
to  overthrow  what  had  been  attempted  in  the  con- 
ferences of  Canton.  He  published  the  "Tratados 
historicos.  politicos.  ethicos,  v  religiose*  de  la  mo- 
narchia  de  China"  (I,  Madrid,  1673;  of  vol.  II, 

Cted  in  1679  and  incomplete,  only  two  copies  are 
«rn).  This  work  is  filled  with  impassioned  accusa- 
tions against  the  Jesuit  missionaries  regarding  their 
methods  of  apostolate  and  especially  their  tolera- 
tion of  the  rites.  Nevertheless,  Navarrete  did  not 
succeed  in  inducing  the  Holy  See  to  resume  the  ques- 
tion, this  being  reserved  for  Charles  Maigrot,  a 
member  of  the  new  Societe  des  Missions  Etrangeres. 
Maigrot  went  to  China  in  16S3.  He  was  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Fu-kien,  before  being  as  yet  a  bishop, 
when,  on  26  March,  1693,  he  adttresscd  to  the  mis- 
sionaries of  his  vicariate  a  mandate  proscribing  the 
names  7"ien  and  Shanff-ti;  forbidding  that  Christians 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  or  assist  at  "sacrifices  or 
solemn  oblations"  in  honour  of  Confucius  or  the  dead; 
prescribing  modifications  of  the  inscriptions  on  the 
ancestral  tablets;  censuring  and  forbidding  certain, 
according  to  him,  too  favourable  references  to  the 
ancient  Chinese  philosophers;  and,  last  but  not  least, 
declaring  that  the  exposition  made  by  Father  Martini 
was  not  true  and  that  consequent ly  the  approval 
which  the  latter  hud  received  from  Rome  was  not 
to  be  relied  on. 

By  order  of  Innocent  XII,  the  Holy  Office  resumed 
in  1697  the  study  of  the  question  on  the  documents 
furnished  by  the  procurators  of  M gr  Maigrot  and  on 
those  showing  the  opposite  side  brought  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  It  is  worthy 
of  note  that  at  this  period  a  number  of  the  missionaries 
outside  the  Society  of  Jesus,  especially  all  the  Augus- 
tinians,  nearly  all  the  Franciscans,  and  some  Domini- 
cans, were  converted  to  the  practice  of  Ricci  and  the 
Jesuit  missionaries.  The  difficult v  of  grasping  the 
truth  amid  such  different  representations  of  facte  and 
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the  vision*.  At  the  same  time  the  hate  of  the  pagans  was 
Brds  reawakened,  enkindled  by  the  old  charge  that 
XI.  Christianity  was  the  enemy  of  the  national  rites,  and 
the  the  neophytes  began  to  be  the  objects  of  persecutions 
the  to  which  K'ang-hi,  hitherto  so  well-disposed,  now  gave 
ions  almost  entire  liberty.  Clement  X I  sought  to  remedy 
asen  tliis  critical  situation  bv  sending  to  China  a  second 
at  legHte,  John-Ambrose  Mezzabarba,  whom  he  named 
his  Patriarch  of  Alexandria.  This  prelate  sailed  from 
con-  Lisbon  on  28  March,  1720,  reaching  Macao  on  26 
ving  September,  and  Canton  on  12  October.  Admitted, 
or  a  not  without  difficulty,  to  Peking  and  to  an  audience 
icao  with  the  emperor,  the  legate  could  only  prevent  his 
the  immediate  dismissal  and  the  expulsion  of  all  the  mis- 
arm  sionaries  by  making  known  some  alleviations  of  the 
1  he  Constitution  "Ex  ilia  die",  which  he  was  authorised 
state  to  offer,  and  allowing  K'ang-hi  to  hope  that  the  pope 
not  would  grant  still  others.  Then  he  hastened  to  return 
the  to  Macao,  whence  he  addressed  (4  November,  1721) 
that  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  missionaries  of  China,  com- 
e  20  municating  to  them  the  authentic  text  of  his  eight 
the  "permissions"  relating  to  the  rites.  He  declared  that 
ina.  he  would  permit  nothing  forbidden  by  the  Constitu- 
1  to  tion;  in  practice,  however,  his  concessions  relaxed  the 
had  rigour  ot  the  pontifical  interdictions,  although  they 
ion,  did  not  produce  harmony  or  unity  of  action  among  the 
per-  apostolic  workers.  To  bring  about  this  highly  de- 
s  to  sirable  result  the  pope  ordered  a  new  investigation, 
xrae  the  chief  object  of  which  was  the  legitimacy  and  op- 
the  portuncness  of  Mezzabarba's  "permissions":  begun 
an-  by  the  Holy  Office  under  Clement  XII  a  conclusion 
late  was  reached  only  under  Benedict  XIV.  On  11  July, 
ider  1742,  this  pope,  by  the  Bull  "Ex  quo  singulari",  con- 
tior-  firmed  ana  rcimposed  in  a  most  emphatic  manner 
'  in  the  Constitution  "Ex  ilia  die",  and  condemned  and 
vith  annulled  the  "permissions"  of  Mezzabarba  as  author- 
icri-  izing  the  superstitions  which  that  Constitution 
■  of  sought  to  destroy.  This  action  terminated  the  eon- 
'i«*n  troversv  among  Catholics. 

the  The  Holy  See  did  not  touch  on  the  purely  theoreti- 

de  cal  questions,  as  for  instance  what  the  Chinese  rites 

i  to  were  and  signified  according  to  their  institution  and 

he  in  ancient  times.    In  this  Father  Ricci  may  have 

to  been  right;  but  he  was  mistaken  in  thinking  that  as 

to  practised  in  modern  times  they  arc  not  superstitious 
or  can  be  made  free  from  all  superstition.    The  popes 

lis-  declared,  after  scrupulous  investigations,  that  the 

vn  ceremonies  in  honour  of  Confucius  or  ancestors  and 

he  deceased  relatives  are  tainted  with  superstition  to  such 

ry  a  degree  that  they  cannot  be  purified.    But  the  error 

,  a  of  Ricci,  as  of  his  fellow-workers  and  successors,  was 

m-  but  an  error  in  judgment.    The  Holy  See  expressly 

to  forbade  it  to  be  said  that  they  approved  idolatry;  it 

ht  would  indeed  be  an  odious  calumny  to  accuse  such  a 

Id  man  as  Kicci,  and  so  many  other  holy  and  zealous 

b-  missionaries,  of  having  approved  and  permitted  to 

e,  their  neophytes  practices  which  they  knew  to  be  super- 

r,  stitions  ana  contrary  to  the  purity  of  religion.  De- 

:o  spite  this  error,  Matteo  Ricci  remains  a  splendid  type 

d  of  missionary  and  founder,  unsurpassed  for  his  zealous 

)f  intrepidity,  the  intelligence  of  the  methods  applied 

e  to  each  situation,  and  the  unwearying  tenacity  with 

«-  which  he  pursued  the  projects  he  undertook.   To  him 

h  belongs  the  glory  not  only  of  opening  up  a  vast 

t  empire  to  the  Gospel,  but  of  simultaneously  making 
the  first  breach  in  that  distrust  of  strangers  which 

,•  excluded  China  from  the  general  progress  of  the 

3  world.    The  establishment  of  the  Catholic  mission 

1  in  the  heart  of  this  country  also  had  its  economic 

I  consequences:  it  laid  the  foundation  of  a  better  under- 

s  standing  between  the  Far  East  and  the  West,  which 
grew  with  the  progress  of  the  mission.  It  is  super- 
fluous to  detail  the  results  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
material  interests  of  the  whole  world.  Lastly,  science 
owes  to  Father  Ricci  the  first  exact  scientific  knowl- 
edge received  in  Europe  concerning  China,  its  true 
geographical  situation,  its  ancient  civilization,  it*  vast 
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„jrp,  it««o<»ial  oreaniiation  so  different 
from  what  existed  elsewhere.  The  method  instituted 
by  Ricci  necessitated  a  fundamental  study  of  this  new 
world,  and  if  the  missionaries  who  have  since  followed 
him  have  rendered  scarcely  less  service  to  science  than 
to  religion,  a  great  part  of  the  credit  is  due  to  Ricci. 

(Matteo  Ricril,  DtW  entrala  drlla  Cumpaania  di  Gietit  e 
mttianUA  neUa  Cina  (MS.  of  Father  Ricci.  extant  in  the  archive* 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus;  cited  in  the  foregoing  article  u  the 
Memoir*  at  Father  Ricci),  a  somewhat  free  tr.  of  this  work  is 
Itiven  in  Thioault,  De  ckrietiana  ejrpeditiom  apud  .S'iiuu  »us- 
ccpla  ab  Sacieiatc  Jttu.  Bz  P.  Matthai  Ricci  commmtanU  libri, 
V  (Au**burg,  1615);  de  I'rris,  A'.  Matheu*  Ricci.  S.J.  Rtia^i 
eeenpta  prla  ecu  companheiro  (Rome.  1910);  Bartou.  DelT 
Huto™delUC<mpaaniadiGU*ii.  La  Cina.  I-II  (Rome,  1663). 
Bartou  is  the  moat  accurate  biographer  of  Ricci;  d"Orl4a.ni». 
*■  ttt  du  Pirt  Matthieu  Ricci  (Paria,  1693);  NaTau.  //  tecundo 


»n/uc.o  (Rome.  190O);  Ventiri.  L'apoetolato  del  P.  M.  Ricci 

a.  C.  d.  G.  in  Cina  ttetmdo  i  ntoi  teriui  inedHi  (Rome,  1910); 

Bruceer,  U  Ptrt  Matthieu  Ricci  in  Etude*.  CXXIV  (Paria 
laim     c  nrr .     tarn  uo.     — . .   -„      — '     . .  '  ' 


18*-aj«;    751-79:    De  Baceer-Sommervooei; 
BM.  dn  fcriMtu  de  la  C.  dt  J.,  VI,  1792-95.  ' 


"  vy»*3*nm  uv  »u  v. .  US  SI,    I  *  V4-tfd.     ^_  OlDese  Httes.  

Unreal: it  in  Vacant,  Did.  dt  Thiol,  cart.,  a.  v.  Chinoie  (Rile*} 
and  works  indicated;  Cormkii,  BM.  Sinica,  II,  2nd  ed  H69- 
«*2o;   Idem.  //i»f.  de*  relatione  de  la  Chine  one  (*«  puutanc 
female..  Ill  (Pa*.  1902).  „v.  Brdcker 

Ricci,  Scipio.    See  Pistoia,  Synod  of. 


— .  Giovanni  Battista,  Italian  astronomer, 
b.  at  *errara  17  April,  1598;  d.  at  Bologna  25  June, 
1671.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  6  Oct.,  1614. 
After  teaching  philosophy  and  theology  for  a  number 
of  years,  chiefly  at  Parma  and  Bologna,  he  devoted 
himself,  at  the  request  of  his  superiors,  entirely  to  the 
study  of  astronomv,  which  at  that  time,  owing  to  the 
discoveries  of  Kepler  and  the  new  theories  of  Coperni- 
cus, was  a  subject  of  much  discussion.  -Realizing 
the  manv  defects  of  the  traditional  astronomy  in- 
herited from  the  ancients,  ho  conceived  the  bold 
idea  of  undertaking  a  reconstruction  of  the  science 
with  a  view  to  bringing  it  into  harmonv  with  con- 
temporary progress.  This  led  to  his  "Almagestum 
novum,  astronomiam  veterem  novamque  com- 
plectens  (2  vols.,  Bologna,  1651),  considered  by 
many  the  most  important  literary  work  of  the  Jesuit* 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  The  author  in 
common  with  many  scholars  of  the  time,  notablv  in 
Italy,  reiected  the  Copernican  theorv,  and  in  "this 
work,  admittedly  of  great  erudition,  gives  an  elab- 
Izf  7  ,^i,on  in  JU8t'fication  of  the  Roman  De- 
crees or  1616  and  1633.  He  praises,  however,  the 
genius  of  Copernicus  and  readily  admits  the  value 
ol  his  system  as  a  simple  hypothesis.  His  sincerity 
in  this  connexion  has  been  called  into  question  by  some, 

dn,?! ,  Ju  l  u     H  8tU<ly  of  the  wo™  8hoW8  bevond 
™  t      ,    WI7,tc  from  eviction  and  with  the 
desire  of  making  known  the  truth.    Riccioli's  proj- 
ect also  included  a  comparison  of  the  unit  of  length 

o  X  "  -°n8  arn<1Ltt  more  exact  determination 
of  the  dimensions  of  the  earth.    His  topographical 

lfi44»„Tir-«  7*.UI.  r  him,  at  intervals  between 
liTJu  ^  i.  but  defecta  of  method  have  rendered 
his  results  of  but  little  value.    His  most  imnor Wnt 

XoTll^°my  WM  P-haThisXS 
w  tTpP  Gr  Ai  T?  n?°!,n'  -ma<le  in  Elaboration 
wa>  in  ti;   JlT  laUer  s  "cellent  lunar  map 

h.n^rTn™    i".the  'Almars1,,m  novum",  and  the 
non^bfare  th, y  adopted  i«  ..till  in  us,"  lit 

rin»-sfnu.».i™     u     >K    M  to  do'erminc  the  true 

STSSZ,       ^"'r' <*  S 


ihronolnftv.  1 
y-drographiie  i 
'!  "Astronom 


1665V   ''VinHie        i    ;rmH,a    (2  vols.,  Bologna 
00V-    t  I  i   ^n.torii  gregoriani"  (HD h££ 
lVti    V    U,ronologm  reformata"  (1669V  ''tXu 
latitudinum  et  longitudinum"  (Vienna,  1689V 


SoMMERVodti,  Bihl.  de  la  C.  de  J„  VI  fParia.  1895),  1795- 
OruuBRt,  Hirt.  de  I'Atlronomie  Moderne.  II  (Paria,  1821)  274' 
Wolf  tVrscA.  d.  Atronomie  (Munich,  1877).  43-1;  Walbh.  Citihrtic 

-ar.tX^ ttStr%^^lJ^^  I909);  U*- 

II.  M.  Brock. 

Rice,  Edmund  Ignatius,  founder  of  the  Institute 
of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools  (bet  ter  known 
aa  "Irish  Christian  Brothers"),  b.  at  Callan,  Co.  Kil- 
kenny, 1762;  d.  at  Waterford,  1844.    He  was  edu- 
cated in  a  Catholic  school  which,  despite  the  provi- 
sions of  the  iniquitous  penal  laws,  the  authorities 
suffered  to  exist  in  the  City  of  Kilkenny.    In  1779  he 
entered  the  business  house  of  his  uncle,  a  large  export 
and  import  trader  in  the  City  of  Waterford,  and,  after 
the  latter's  death,  became  sole  proprietor.    As  a 
citizen  he  was  distinguished  for  his  probity  charity 
and  piety;  he  was 
an  active  member 
of  a  society  estab- 
lished in  the  city 
for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  About  1794 
he  meditated  en- 
tering  a  conti- 
nental convent, 
but  his  brother, 
an  Augustinian 
who  had  but  just 
returned  from 
Rome,  discoun- 
tenanced the  idea. 
Rice,  thereupon, 
devoted  himself  to 
the  extension  of 
his  business.  Some 
years  later,  how- 
ever, he  again  de- 
sired to  become  a 
religious.     As  he 
was  discussing  the 
mattor  with  a 
friend  pf  his,  a  sister  of  Bishop  Power  of  Waterford, 
a  band  of  ragged  boys  passed  by.     Pointing  to 
them  Miss  Power  exclaimed:   "What!  would  vou 
bury  yourself  in  a  cell  on  the  continent  rather  than 
devote  your  wealth  and  your  life  to  the  spiritual  and 
material  interests  of  these  poor  youths?  "    The  words 
were  an  inspiration.   Rice  related  the  incident  to  Dr. 
lAmgan,  bishop  of  his  native  Diocese  of  Ossory,  and 
to  others,  all  of  whom  advised  him  to  undertake  the 
mission  to  which  God  was  evidently  calling  him. 
m  o£!T \  •   hu!  worldly  affairs,  his  last  year's  business 
(1800)  being  the  most  lucrative  one  he  had  known, 
and  commenced  the  work  of  the  Christian  schools. 

Assisted  by  two  young  men,  whom  he  paid  for  their 
!^v,lce?-  he  openitl  his  first  school  in  Waterford  in 
1802.  In  June  of  this  year  Bishop  Hussey  of  Waterford 
laid  the  foundation  stone  of  a  schoolhousc  on  a  site 
which  he  named  Mount  Sion.  The  building  was  soon 
rwidv  for  occupation,  but  Rice's  assistants  had  fled 
and  could  not  be  induced  to  return  even  when  offered 
higher  salaries.  In  this  extremity  two  voung  men 
rrom  Callan  offered  themselves  as  fellow-labourers. 
Other  workers  soon  gathered  round  him,  and  bv  1806 
Christian  schools  were  established  in  Waterford, 
Carnck-on^uir,  and  Dungarvan.  The  communities 
PrCja  ""'d1^1  foTm  of  the  Rule  of  the  Presenta- 
tion Order  of  nuns,  and,  in  1808,  pronounced  their 
vows  before  Bishop  Power.  Houses  were  established 
™  V25l  Dublui-  Limerick,  and  elsewhere.  Though 
the  brothers,  as  a  rule,  made  their  novitiate  in  Mount 
tMon  and  regarded  Rice  as  their  father  ami  model,  he 
wits  not  their  sutwrior;  they  were  subject  to  tho 
bishops  of  their  respective  dioceses.  In  1817,  on  the 
£;  k  7n  j*J?0p  M,u,T»y,  coadjutor  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  of  Father  Kenny,  S.J,  , 


,  a  special 
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friend,  Rice  applied  to  the  Holy  See  for  approbation 
and  a  constitution  for  his  society.  In  1820  Pius  VII 
formally  confirmed  the  new  congregation  of  "Fratnn 
Monachi"  by  the  Brief  "Ad  pastoralis  dignitatis 
fastigium".  Thin  was  the  Brut  confirmation  by  the 
Church  of  a  congregation  of  religious  men  in  Ireland. 
Brother  Rice  was  unanimously  elected  superior  gen- 
eral by  the  members.  AH  the  houses  were  united 
except  the  houBe  in  Cork,  where  Bishop  Murphy  re- 
fused his  consent.  Later,  however,  m  1828,  the 
Brothers  in  Cork  attained  the  object  of  their  desire, 
but  one  of  their  number,  preferring  the  old  condition 
of  thin  km,  offered  his  services  to  the  bishop,  who 
placed  him  in  charge  of  a  school  on  the  south  side  of 
the  city.  This  secession  of  Br.  Austin  Reardon  was 
the  origin  of  the  teaching  congregation  of  the  Pres- 
entation Brothers.  The  confirmation  of  the  new 
Institute  attracted  considerable  attention,  even  out- 
side of  Ireland,  and  many  presented  themselves  for  the 
novitiate.  The  founder  removed  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Dublin. 

At  this  time  the  agitation  for  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion was  at  its  height  and  the  people  were  roused  to 
indignation  by  the  reiwrts  of  the  proselytizing  prac- 
tices carried  on  in  the  Government  schools.  Brother 
Rice  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a  "CathoUc 
Model  School".  The  "Liberator"  entered  warmly 
into  his  scheme,  and  procured  a  grant  of  £1500  from 
the  Catholic  Association  in  aid  of  the  proposed  build- 
ing. On  St.  Columba's  day,  1828,  Daniel  O'Connell 
laid  the  foundation  stone,  in  North  Richmond  Street, 
Dublin,  of  the  famous  school,  since  known  as  the 
"O'Connell  Schools".  In  his  speech  on  the  occasion 
he  referred  to  Brother  Rica  as  "My  old  friend,  Mr. 
Rice,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Monks  of  the  west".  The 
founder  resigned  his  office  in  1838  and  spent  his  re- 
maining years  in  Mount  Sion.  Before  his  death  he 
saw  eleven  communities  of  his  institute  in  Ireland, 
eleven  in  England,  and  one  in  Sydney,  Australia,  while 
applications  for  foundations  had  been  received  from 
the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  and  from  bishops  in 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  other  places. 

Patrick  J.  Heknesst. 

Richard,  a  Friar  Minor  and  preacher,  appearing  in 
history  between  1428  and  1431,  whose  origin  and 
nationality  are  unknown.  He  is  sometimes  called  the 
disciple  of  St.  Bcrnardine  of  Sienna  and  of  St.  Vincent 
Ferrer,  but  probably  only  because,  like  the  former,  he 
promoted  the  veneration  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus 
and,  like  the  latter,  announced  the  end  of  the  world  as 
near.  In  1428  Richard  came  from  the  Holy  Land  to 
France,  preached  at  Troyes,  next  year  in  Paris  during 
ten  days  (16-26  April)  every  morning  from  about  five 
o'clock  to  ten  or  eleven.  He  had  such  a  sway  over 
his  numerous  auditors  that  after  his  sermons  the  men 
burned  their  dice,  and  the  women  their  vanities. 
Having  been  threatened  by  the  Faculty  of  Theology 
on  account  of  his  doctrine — perhaps,  also,  because  he 
was  believed  to  favour  Charles  VII,  King  of  France, 
whilst  Paris  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  English- 
he  left  Paris  suddenly  and  betook  himself  to  Orleans 
and  Troyes.  In  the  latter  town  he  first  met  Bl.  Joan 
of  Arc.  Having  contributed  much  to  the  submission 
of  Troyes  to  Charles  VII,  Richard  now  followed  the 
French  army  and  became  confessor  and  chaplain  to 
Bl.  Joan.  Some  differences,  however,  arose  between 
Jie  two  on  account  of  Catherine  de  la  Rochelle,  who 
«ras  protected  by  the  friar,  but  scorned  bv  Joan. 
Jichard's  name  figures  also  in  t  he  proceedings' against 
11.  Joan  of  Arc  in  1431 ;  in  the  same  year  he  preached 
he  I/ent  in  Orleans  and  shortly  after  was  interdicted 
roni  preaching  by  the  inquisitor  of  Poitiers.  No 
race  of  him  is  found  after  this. 

DE  Kchvau  Jmnnr  rf' Are  tt  let  Prnneueaint  (Vanves,  1803); 
»ebovt.  Jeanne  <T Are  (l'»ri»,  1905-07).  I,  094-97  and  passim; 
fAlxos,  Jeannt  d'Arc  (ParU,  1SS3),  125.  200.  261. 

LlVABICS  Ouger. 


Richard  I,  Kino  of  England,  b.  at  Oxford,  6 
Sept.,  1157:  d.  at  Chaluz,  France,  6  April,  1199;  was 
known  to  the  minstrels  of  a  later  age,  rather  than  to 
his  contemporaries,  as  "Coeur-de-Lion".  He  was 
only  the  second  son  of  Henry  II,  but  it  was  part  of 
his  father's  policy,  holding,  as  he  did,  continental 
dominions  of  great  extent  and  little  mutual  cohesion, 
to  assign  them  to  his  children  during  his  own  life- 
time and  even  to  have  his  sons  brought  up  among 
the  people  they  were  dest  ined  to  govern.  To  Richard 
were  allotted  the  territories  in  the  South  of  France 
belonging  to  his  mother  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  and 
before  he  was  sixteen  he  was  inducted  as  Duke  of 
that  province.  It  was  a  weak  point  in  the  old  King's 
management  of  his  sons,  that,  while  dazzling  them 
with  brilliant  prospects,  he  invested  them  with  very 
little  of  the  substance  of  power.  In  1173  the  young 
Henry,  who,  following  a  German  usage,  had  already 
been  crowned  king  m  the  lifetime  of  his  father, 
broke  out  into  open  revolt,  being  instigated  thereto 
by  his  father-in-law,  Louis  VII,  King  of  France. 
Lnder  the  influence  of  their  mother  Eleanor,  who 
bitterly  resented  her  husband's  infidelities,  Geoffrey 
and  Richard  in  1173  also  threw  in  their  lot  with  the 
rebel  and  took  up  arms  against  their  father.  Allies 
gathered  round  them  and  the  situation  grew  so 
threatening,  that  Henry  II  thought  it  well  to  propi- 
tiate heaven  by  doing  penance  at  the  tomb  of  the 
martyred  Archbishop  St.  Thomas  (11  July,  1174). 
By  a  remarkable  coincidence,  on  the  very  next  day, 
a  victory  in  Northumberland  over  William,  King  of 
Scotland,  disposed  of  Henry's  most  formidable  op- 
ponent. Returning  with  a  large  force  to  France,  the 
King  swept  all  before  him,  and  though  Richard  for  a 
while  held  out  alone  he  was  compelled  by  21  Sept.  to 
sue  for  forgiveness  at  his  father's  feet. 

The  King  dealt  leniently  with  his  rebellious  chil- 
dren, but  this  first  outbreak  was  only  the  harbinger 
of  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  of  disloyal  in- 
trigues, fomented  by  Louis  VII  and  by  his  son  and 
successor,  Philip  Augustus,  in  which  Richard,  who 
lived  almost  entirely  in  Guienne  and  Poitou,  was  en- 
gaged down  to  the  time  of  his  father's  death.  He 
acquired  for  himself  a  great  and  deserved  reputation 
for  knightly  prowess,  and  he  was  often  concerned  in 
chivalrous  exploits,  showing  much  energy  in  par- 
ticular in  protecting  the  pilgrims  who  passed  through 
his  own  and  adjacent  territories  on  their  way  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  James  of  Compostella.  His  elder  brother 
lii  Mrv  grew  jealous  of  him  and  insisted  that  Richard 
should  do  him  homage.  On  the  lattcr's  resistance 
war  broke  out  between  the  brothers.  Bertrand  de 
Born,  Count  of  Hautefort,  who  was  Richard's  rival 
in  minstrelsy  as  well  as  in  feats  of  arms,  lent  such 
powerful  support  to  the  younger  Henry,  that  the  old 
King  had  to  intervene  on  Richard's  side.  The  death 
of  the  younger  Henry,  11  June,  1183,  once  more 
restored  peace  and  made  Richard  heir  to  the  throne. 
But  other  quarrels  followed  between  Richard  and 
his  father,  and  it  was  in  the  heat  of  the  most  desperate 
of  these,  in  which  the  astuteness  of  Philip  Augustus 
had  cont  rivet!  to  implicate  Henry's  favourite  son 
John,  that  the  old  King  died  broken-hearted,  6  July, 
1189.  Despite  the  constant  hostilities  of  the  last 
few  years,  Richard  secured  the  succession  without 
difficulty.  He  came  quickly  to  England  and  was 
crowned  at  Westminster  on  3  Sept.  But  his  object 
in  visiting  his  native  land  was  less  to  provide  for  the 
government  of  the  kingdom  than  to  collect  resources 
for  the  projected  Crusade  which  now  appealed  to  the 
strongest,  if  not  the  best,  instincts  of  his  adventurous 
nature,  and  bv  the  success  of  which  he  hoped  to 
startle  the  world.  Already,  towards  the  end  of  1187, 
when  the  news  had  reached  him  of  Saladin's  conquest 
of  Jerusalem,  Richard  had  taken  the  cross.  Philip 
Augustus  and  Henry  II  had  subsequently  followed 
his  example,  but  the  quarrels  which  had  supervened 
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had  so  far  prevented  the  realization  of  this  pious 
design.    Now  that  he  was  more  free  the  young  King 
seems  to  have  been  conscientiously  in  earnest  in 
putting  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land  before  every- 
thing else.    Though  the  expedients  bv  which  he  set 
to  work  to  gather  even-  penny  of  ready  money  upon 
which  he  could  lay  hands  were  alike  unscrupulous 
and  impolitic,  there  is  something  which  commands 
respect  in  the  energy  which  he  threw  into  the  task 
He  sold  sheriffdoms,  justiceships,  church  lands,  and 
appointments  of  all  kinds,  both  lay  and  secular  prac- 
tically to  the  highest  bidder.    He  was  not  ungenerous 
in  providing  for  his  brothers  John  and  Geoffrey  and 
he  showed  a  certain  prudence  in  exacting  a  promise 
from  them  to  remain  out  of  England  for  three  veare 
i".ordcr  to  leave  a  free  hand  to  the  new  Charicellor 
W  illiam  of  Longchamp,  who  was  to  govern  England 
in  his  absence.    Unfortunately  he  took  with  him 
many  of  the  men,  e  £  Archbishop  Baldwin,  Hubert 
Halter,  and  Ranulf  GlanvM,  whose  statesmanship 
and  experience  would  have  been  most  useful  in 
governing  England  and  left  behind  many  restless 
spirits  hke  John  himself  and  Longchamp,  whose 
fide?0'  m  *  b€€D  8crviceablc  against  the  in- 

Already  on  II  Dec.,  1189,  Richard  was  ready  to 
cross  to  Calais.    He  met  Philip  Augustus,  who  was 

fto?nn!f    7  ^  C,Td*t  and  «>e  two  Kings  swore 
to  defend  each  other's  dominions  as  they  would  their 
"tory  «f  the  third  Crusade' has a  ready 
been  told  in  some  detail  (see  vol.  IV,  p.  5491.    It  was 

h?S%'  lT<trUm  Rkhrl  ^.ed  Marseille^ 
),r  pushed  on  to  Medina  and  waited  for  the  spring 
There  miserable  quarrels  occurred  with  Philip,  whose 
sister  he  now- refused  to  many,  and  this  trouble  was 
complicated  by  an  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Sicil? 

Zthn?d  jSr1!?  v°n  WM  to  Ri<-hari  deal 
Settmg  sail  in  March,  he  was  driven  to  Cyprus,  where 
he  quarreUcd  with  Isaac  Comnenus,  seized  the  island 

SLSfT*1  .B?*ui»  of  Navarre.  He  at  last 
reached  Acre  m  June  and  after  nrodiei™  of  vXiT, 

\  PhUip  ,hcn  ^umWlrance  but 
Richard  made  two  desperate  efforts  to  reach  Jeru 
salem,  the  first  of  which  might  have  succe^Vhad 
he  known  the  panic  and  weakness  of  the  foe  Kalachn 
Isa8wtir0rthyfOPP)ne,nt'  but  U>rnble  act*  of  cruehj 
RichS  «T  °i  CJ,Vahy  Place'  no^bIy  when 

In  Jiilv  i  te  hf,8^rac<-n  P^ner*  in  a  fit  of  passion 
in  July  1192,  further  effort  seemed  hopeless  «nH  tl,» 
King  0/  Engjand's  presence  was  badly  nmled'  at  no  £ 
to  secure  his  own  dominions  from  the  trcaXrous 
intrigues  of  John.  Hasteninir  back  Ri,.K„.,i  T 
greeted  in  the  ^MSSUfmSSA  iK 
the  hands  of  lipoid  of  Austria,  hi  was  sold  to  SS 

av'eKd^rtl!'  ^°  ^  ^  ^  W 

&ss?  VfrSfii?  tea 

Mmndor  KnKl«nd  to  (he  Emornv  I™  lot.  < 
£7  ISJV"  !t°  m"k"  »-W»d  to*.  B* 

"  W       ™  &3TSfir  °K""T a,,d 


Canterbury  and  Justiciar,  he  left  it  a  capable  gov- 
ernor. Hubert  tried  to  wring  unconstitutional  sup- 
plies and  service  from  the  impoverished  barons  and 
dcrgy,  but  failed  mat  least  one  such  demand  before 

feh^ "  r  PPP0ti',l0n  of  ,St-  ,Iu*h  of  Lincoln. 
2S2ft  d,p ilo,v,-l,c  "J™"1™  and  his  campaigns 
against  the  wily  King  of  France  were  very  cost  v  but 

i  A8UTEflT  tit  WOuld  P"jb»Hv  have  triumphed 
in  the  end,  but  a  bolt  from  a  cross-bow  while  he  wis 
besieging  the  castle  of  Chains  inflicted  a  mort'd 
inmry.  He  died,  after  receiving  the  last  sacraments 
3^|d.«»«».»pnitance.  In  spite  of  his 
greed,  his  lack  of  principle,  and,  on  occasions  hia 
ferocious  savagery,  Richard  had  many  good  instinct* 
lil  tbor°uKh'v  «*pcct«i  a  man  of  fearless  integrity 
like  St  Hugh  of  Lincoln,  and  Bishop  Stubbs  savs  of 
him  with  justice  that  he  was  perhaps  the  most  si  n- 

Mi\?Hi  POU1  PnnoTe  °f  hw.famiV.  "He  heard 
Mass  daily,  and  on  three  occasions  did  penance  in  a 
very  remarkable  way,  simply  on  the  impulse  of  his 
own  (hstrftwed  conscience.  He  never  showed  the 
brutal  profanity  of  John  " 

wilhX^Ei  2ther  »Un<1»rL(l  Hi-torio,  of  Rtulmd  ded  fully 
7f$Ju  „f  KK  ,  ""J*  P'™™*1  eharwler  of  Richard.  5 
ll\»ten  of  Kngfan.1  in  S\j  Volumtt.  II  (2nd  cd    I/i»,loo  lutWi 


BLHlmn  Sluhh.  to  hi,  edition,  of  yrioi.  Chronicle, jn  T'  ft 

^nff/ieofnini.  pd.  Steven- 


son. "H* Tt-l^K£?!?fli"gy . ^Igflllll nm,  ed.  Steven- 


n!ti.*f>i oAi A     „ .       ■»  '"ou 


Ldwrnhrrt  drutucht  G»- 
B.  rartchungtn  tur  I'oltiik 


^iiB«i«o«/t  (Freibure.  18D3);  Bi 

K,l'Z"  ,"T?Ch  VJin  drn  Jahr<»  "91-1W4 
im??'  tk'riA  ff'f'pvtntehaft  RirAW  /  ton  England  (Halle' 

(Inn*r^k.7sW)    y  R0HIUC"T-  C"cA-  *  Aan^eiM  /rriS 

Herbert  Thurston. 

dJP^J  i»HARM?S"I'0t;!?!  th«>!o?ian  and  publi- 
171  i-  j  at#BiainviIle-sur-l'Eiau,  in  Lorraine,  April, 
fani  l'v  thol^T'  ™*"ltn<  W  Aug.,  1794.  ^is 
r^i t?UKh.  °f  nobI^  dps^ot-  was  poor,  and  he 
E  AhjfKW,UMt,pn-  in  the  scho°l*  of  ii's  native 
town    At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  Order  of 

'udy  tbcoJ°»?r '»  Paris,  where  he  received  the 
to  nrl,r  th°  !?orbonn1e-  «e  next  applied  himself 
«?APJS2Sngvaud-  the  drfencc  of  ro^on  against 
outlXt^ti0'^  *?<l  thoir  confederates T  The 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  forced  him  to  seek  refuge 

of  fconnr^^T-  J^T*  th0  """J  invasion 
vent^l  Z     ?  by  tile  Fn,nch-  in  1794-  Old  age  pre- 

S "SuLS  f  fleCI?,K'  ^d'  th0,,8h  ^  eluded 
nis  pursuers  for  some  time,  he  was  at  last  detecteti 

ZpLX"V  T^ial'  and  8hot-  as  thTau£r  o7 
av^iif  p.  ^"'^.q1"  ont  crucifix  J6sus-C;hrist, 
17041  x.  ?T  qUI  ,ont  0XecuW  ,eur  roi"(Mons, 
theoi  .«  ^  g  h,**0.rk8  may  be  mentioned  "Biblio- 
Iheque  sacree,  ou  dictionna  re  universelle  ties  sciences 

2?«yj3wlfc?  182 1~27'  29  vols-  and  "Analvst* 
1772-77)     g6n6niux  et  Particuliers"  (5  vols.,  Paris, 

w&7*S2^  nn^°ed',.',^t-^'^'''  <R-t"bon- 

H.  J.  SciinoEDER. 

Richard,  Gabrje,..   See  Detroit,  Diocese  of. 
BuSSlf*  B*r*'  Ble88ED-   8ee  Thomas  Johnson, 

bSHsFkA  B"r7'.b^h,"P  and  bibliophile,  b.  near 
J  at  VuckknTn'  '^ff°lkf  E'^and,  24  Jan.,  1286; 
He  i« .  iS ■  „If^,aJ?'1.Enf,«™l.  24  April.  1345! 
ae  was  the  son  of  &,r  R.chanl  Aungerville,  but  was 
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named  after  his  birthplace.  He  studied  at  Oxford, 
and  became  a  Benedictine.  Having  been  appointed 
tutor  to  Prince  Edward,  son  of  Edward  II  and  Isabella 
of  Franc*',  he  was  exposed  to  some  danger  during  the 
stormy  scenes  that  led  to  the  deposition  of  the  Jung. 
On  the  accession  of  his  pupil  to  the  throne  (1327).  ue 
Bury  eventually  rose  to  be  Bishop  of  Durham  (1333), 
High  Chancellor  (1334),  and  Treasurer  of  England 
(1336).  He  was  sent  on  two  embassies  to  John  XXII 
at  Avignon,  and  on  one  of  his  visits,  probably  in  1330, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  poet  Petrarch.  He 

continued  to  en- 
joy the  favour  of 
the  king,  and  in 
his  later  years  took 
a  prominent  part 
in  the  diplomatic 
negotiations  with 
Scotland  and 
France.  He  died 
at  hi*  manor  of 
Auckland,  and  was 
buried  in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Dur- 
ham. He  founded 
Durham  College 
at  Oxford,  and  ac- 
cording to  tradi- 
tion bequeathed  to 
its  library  most  of 
the  books  which 
he  had  Bpcnt  his 
life  in  collecting. 
There  they  re- 
mained until  the 
dissolution  of  the 
College  by  Henry 
VIII.  They  were 
then  scattered,  some  going  to  Ralliol  College,  others  to 
the  university  (Duke  Humphrey's)  library,  and  still 
others  passing  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  George  Owen, 
the  purchaser  of  the  site  whereon  the  dissolved  college 
had  stood.  These  books  were  of  course  all  in  manu- 
script, for  the  art  of  printing  had  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. 

Bale  mentions  three  of  de  Bury's  works,  namely: 
"  Philobiblon  " ;  "  Epistoke  Familiarium  " ;  and  "Ora- 
tionesad  Principes".  It  is  by  the  "Philobiblon"  that 
he  is  principally  remembered.  It  was  first  printed  at 
Cologne  in  1473,  then  at  Spires  in  1483,  in  Paris  in 
1500,  and  at  Oxford  in  1598-99.  Subsequent  editions 
were  made  in  Germany  in  1610,  1614,  1674,  and  1703, 
and  in  Paris  in  1856.  It  was  translated  into  English 
in  1832  by  J.  B.  Inglis,  and  of  this  translation  a  reprint 
was  made  at  Albany,  New  York,  in  1861.  The  stand- 
ard Latin  text— the  result  of  a  collation  of  28  manu- 
scripts and  of  the  printed  editions—  was  established  by 
Ernest  C.  Thomas  and  edited  by  him,  with  English 
translation,  in  1888.  A  reprint  of  Thomas's  transla- 
tion appeared  in  the  "Past  and  Present"  Library  in 
1905. 

Bishop  Richard  had  a  threefold  object  in  writ  ing  the 
"Philobiblon":  he  wished  to  inculcate  on  the  clergy 
the  pursuit  of  learning  and  the  cherishing  of  books  as 
its  receptacles;  to  vindicate  to  his  contemporaries 
and  to  posterity  his  own  action  in  devoting  so  much 
time,  attention,  and  money  to  the  acquisition  of  books; 
and  to  give  directions  for  tho  management  of  the  li- 
brary which  he  proposed  to  establish  at  Durham 
College,  Oxford.  The  work  is  important  for  its  side- 
lights on  the  state  of  learning  and  manners  and  on  the 
habits  of  the  clergy  in  fourteenth-century  England. 
He  is  the  true  tvpe  of  the  book-lover.  He  had  a 
library  in  each  of  his  residences.  Conspicuous  in  his 
legacy  are  Greek  and  Hebrew  grammars.  He  did  not 
despise  the  novelties  of  the  moderns,  but  he  preferred 
the  well-tested  labours  of  the  ancients,  and,  while  ho 


did  not  neglect  the  poets,  ho  had  but  little  use  for  law- 
books. He  kept  copyists,  scribes,  binders,  correctors, 
and  illuminators,  and  he  was  particularly  careful  to 
restore  defaced  or  battered  texts.  His  directions  for 
the  lending  and  care  of  the  books  intended  for  his 
college  at  Oxford  are  minute,  and  evince  considerable 
practical  forethought.  His  humility  and  simple  faith 
are  shown  in  the  concluding  chapter,  in  which  ho 
acknowledges  his  sins  and  asks  the  future  students  of 
his  college  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 

Balk,  Scriptorum'  tttuttrium  majorit  Britannia,  quam  nunc 
Angliam  rt  Scotiam  toei ml,  Catalvgut  (Baale,  1537);  Warto*. 
Miliary  of  Englith  Poetry,  I,  140:  IIa[.1.«u.  Introduction  to  the 
Literature  of  Europe  in  the  Fifteenth,  Sixteenth,  and  Serenteenth 
Centuriee;  Thomam.  The  Philobiblon  nevrly  translated,  puhliphml 
under  the  tille  of  The  Ijtte  of  Hookt  in  tho  Pait  and  Pretent 
Library  (1B05):  SrHTKK»  S*k-!KTY,  edition  of  Seriptoret  Tret; 
Wharton,  Anglia  Sacra;  Cambridge  Modern  Hittory,  I.  ivii; 
7*.  Cambridge  llittory  of  Bnglieh  Literature.  II,  410;  BladM. 
Tht  Knemirt  of  Book*;  Claim,  The  Cart  of  Bookt. 

P.  J.  Lennox. 

Richard  de  la  Verpne,  Franc/ois-Marie-Ben- 
jamin,  Archbishop  of  Paris,  b.  at  Nantes,  1  March, 
1819;  d.  in  Paris,  28  January,  1908.  Educated  at  the 
Seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice  he  became  in  1849  secre- 
tary to  Bishop  Jacquemet  at  Nantes,  then,  from  1850 
to  1869,  vicar-general.  In  1871  he  became  Bishop 
of  Bclley  where  he  began  the  process  for  the  beatifi- 
cation of  the  Curd  d'Ars.  On  7  May,  1875,  he  became 
coadjutor  of  Cardinal  Guibert,  Archbishop  of  Paris, 
whom  he  succeeded  8  July,  1886,  becoming  cardinal 
with  the  title  of  Santa  Maria  in  Via,  24  May,  1889. 
He  devoted  much  energy  to  the  completion  of  the 
Basilica  of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Montmartre,  which 
he  consecrated.  Politically,  Cardinal  Richard  was 
attached  by  ties  of  esteem  and  sympathy  to  the 
Monarchist  Catholics.  In  1892,  when  Leo  XIII 
recommended  the  rallying  of  Catholics  to  the  Repub- 
lic (see  France,  The  Thin!  Republic  and  the  Church  in 
France),  the  cardinal  created  the  "Union  of  Christian 
France"  (t'nion  de  la  France  ChrHienne),  to  unite  all 
Catholics  on  the  sole  basis  of  the  defence  of  religion. 
The  Monarchists  opposed  this  "rallying"  (RaUiement) 
with  the  policy  which  this  union  represented,  and  at 
last,  at  the  pope's  desire,  the  union  was  dissolved. 
On  many  occasions  Cardinal  Richard  spoke  in  defence 
of  the  religious  congregations,  and  Leo  XIII  addressed 
to  him  a  letter  (27  December,  1900)  on  the  religious 
who  were  menaced  by  the  then  projected  Law  of  As- 
sociations. In  the  domain  of  hagiography  he  earned 
distinction  by  his  "Vie  de  la  bienhcureuse  Francoise 
d'Amboise"  (1865)  and  "Saints  de  l'6glise  de  Bre- 
tagne"  (1872).        lsoe.t90S  BelUy  P  ■  L 

K D WT^^E^i^'de^Franet  tout  la  tmriime  r*puki.tue.  It  (Pari*. 

ioio).  Georges  Goyad. 

Richard  de  Wyche,  Saint,  bishop  and  confessor, 
b.  about  1 197 at  Droitwich,  Worcestershire,  from  which 
his  surname  is  derived;  d.  3  April,  1253,  at  Dover. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  Richard  and  Alice  de 
Wyche.  His  father  died  while  he  was  still  young  and 
the  family  property  fell  into  a  state  of  great  dilapida- 
tion. His  elder  brother  offered  to  resign  the  inheri- 
tance to  him,  but  Richard  refused  the  offer,  although 
he  undertook  the  management  of  the  estate  and  soon 
restored  it  to  a  good  condition.  He  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  and  two  companions  lived  in  such  poverty 
that  they  had  only  one  tunic  and  hooded  gown  be- 
tween them,  in  which  they  attended  lect  ures  by  turns. 
He  then  went  to  Paris  and  on  his  return  proceeded 
Mast  er  of  Arts.  At  Bologna  he  studied  canon  law,  in 
which  he  acquired  a  great  reputat  ion  and  was  elected 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

His  learning  and  sanctity  were  so  famed  that 
Edmund  Rich.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Robert 
Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  both  offered  him  the 
post  of  chancellor  of  their  respective  dioceses.  Richard 
accepted  the  archbishop's  offer  and  thenceforward 
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became  St.  Edmund's  intimate  friend  and  follower. 
He  approved  the  archbishop's  action  in  opposing  the 
king  on  the  quest  ion  of  the  vacant  sees,  accompanied 
him  in  his  exile  to  Pontigny,  was  present  at  Soissy 
when  he  died,  and  made  him  a  model  in  life.  Richard 
supplied  Matthew  Paris  with  material  for  his  biogra- 
phy, and,  after  attending  the  translation  of  his  relics 
to  Pontigny  in  1249,  wrote  an  account  of  the  incident 
in  a  letter  published  by  Matthew  Paris  (Historia 
major,  V,  VI).  Retiring  to  the  house  of  the  Domini- 
cans at  Orleans,  Richard  studied  theology,  was  or- 
dained priest,  and,  after  founding  a  chapel" in  honour 
of  St.  Edmund,  returned  to  England  where  he  became 
Vicar  of  Deal  and  Rector  of  Charring.  Soon  afterwards 
he  was  induced  by  Boniface  of  Savoy,  the  new  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  to  resume  his  former  office  of 
chancellor. 

In  1244  Ralph  Neville,  Bishop  of  Chichester,  died; 
the  election  of  Robert  Passelcwe,  Archdeacon  of  Chi- 
chester, to  the  vacant  see,  was  quashed  by  Boniface  at 
a  synod  of  his  suffragans,  held  3  June,  1244,  and  on  his 
recommendation  the  chapter  elected  Richard,  their 
choice  being  immediately  confirmed  by  the  arch- 
bishop. Henry  III  was  indignant,  as  Robert  Passe- 
lewe  was  a  favourite,  and  he  refused  to  surrender  to 
Richard  the  temporalities  of  his  see.  The  Saint  took 
his  case  to  Innocent  IV,  who  consecrated  him  in  per- 
son at  Lyons,  5  March,  1245,  and  sent  him  back  to 
England.  But  Henry  was  immovable.  Thus  home- 
less in  his  own  diocese,  Richard  was  dependent  on  the 
chant v  of  his  clergy,  one  of  whom,  Simon  of  Tarring 

u  ,th  hlm  *he, li,tle  he  P<»*«*ed.  At  length,  in 
1^415,  Henry  was  induced  by  the  threats  of  the  pope  to 
deliver  up  the  temporal!!  ies.  As  bishop,  Richard  lived 
in  great  austerity,  giving  away  most  of  his  revenues  as 
alms.  He  compiled  a  number  of  statutes  which  regu- 
ate  in  great  detail  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  the  celebra- 
tion or  Divine  service,  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments, church  privileges,  and  other  matters  Every 
priest  in  the  diocese  was  bound  to  obtain  a  copv  of 
these  statutes  and  bring  it  tothediocesan  synod  fwil- 
onl  .P5™1'*".  If  ;  in  this  way  the  standard 

of  life  among  the  clergy  was  raised  considerably.  For 
InLT  '  m1amt«,an!*  of  his  cathedral  Richard  insti- 
tuted a  yearly  collection  to  be  made  in  even*  parish  of 
the  diocese  on  Easter  or  Whit  Sunday.  The  mendi- 
cant orders,  particularly  the  Dominicans  received 
special  encouragement  from  him. 

«f  YL,2"V^!<*ll?rd  WM  namod  M  one  of  the  collectors 
SJif  SSft,f«  !i^cru,"d"  (Bli«r  "Calendar  of 
I  T  £"u™  '  l'  263)  and  two  later  the  king 

appointed  h.m  to  preach  the  crusade  in  London.  Ill 
™  .Btrfn"°u?  efforts  to  rouse  enthusiasm  for  the 
and  whnoi"  D,0CMe9  °f  Chif'hester  and  Canterbury! 

c?a u fits ■Dav7'  Where  he  was 

n  "ew  ehurch  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund,  he  was 

Sled   "  Man  D°Tr'  ho,  Went  to  a  hospitS 

caiKHi  Maison  Dieu",  performed  the  consecration 
ceremony  on  2  April,  hut  died  the  next  mX£  hS 

S LWrS?  He D  baCk  \°  Chi^ester  and  buried^  Sie 
SfSrSL  He  wa8  »lemnly  canonized  by  Urban  IV 
in  the  Franciscan  church  at  Viterbo,  1262,  and  on  20 

I  new  .IT1  l,Cen<^  f°r  Vhe  translation  of  Crel^sTo 
a  new  shrine  was  given;  but  the  unsettle!  state  if  thn 
country  prevented  this  until  Irj  C  ¥t„  W 
ranslation  was  performed  by  AnSU»n KHwar, It 

•™iCT«lTo  S    Iliwri  i  ''  n™  commonly 

■>*> ■/ibV2;r,^;er^,h™'nod„,!i.; 


Ralph  Booking  shortly  after  his  canonization  and 
another  short  life,  compiled  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
was  printed  by  Capgrave.  Both  these  are  included  in 
the  notice  of  St.  Richard  in  the  Bollandist  "Acta 
Sanctorum". 

Ha  hot,  DaeHftitt  eatalogve  of  MSS.  relating  to  the  hittoru  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  III  (London.  1871).  136-9;  Aeta  AS.. 
April.  I  [Vtmit,  1768).  277-318;  Capurave,  AW  Uarnrta  Anglvw 
ii  Pi,!1''1?''  2fl9;  rlirtoria  major,  ed.  Madden-  in  R.  S., 

II,  III  (London,  I860);  Annate*  monattici.  rd.  Lcard  in  R.  S. 
Hindoo,  1SR4) ;  Floret  hxitoriarttm,  ed.  Idem  in  R.  .S'..  II  I 


1890);  RukanoTT'4  ChronicU,  ed.  Rilet  in  «.£.'(  London  1865) : 
Tbivet.  ed.  Hoa.  Annate*  iu  retrain  Anglitt  (London,  1845); 
(alendar  of  Papal  Letter,,  cd.  Bum,  I  (I,ondon,  1893) ;  Vita  di  S. 

,  ,  2  r**coro  d,  (  irtttria  (Milan.  1700);  Stephen*,  Memorial* 
of  Uit  St*  of  Cnu+etler  (Ivondon,  1878),  83-08.  rontnina  the  be*t 
moilrrn  life;  W  alj.ace,  Si.  Edmund  of  Canterbury  (London,  1893) 
i.!Tr?!~:  Si"K":>rr-  HenTM  111  and  '*«  Church  (London.  1905). 
rzi.  M3;  CHAI.I.ONEB.  Britannia  taneta  (London.  1745).  206-13- 
Hta.vton,  Menologu  of  England  and  Wait,  (London.  I8S7).  Ml-3. 

G.  Roger  Hudleston. 


Blessed,  priest  and  martyr, 
d.  at  Smithfield,  30  July,  1540.   He  was  chaplain  to 
Catharine  of  Aragon  and  schoolmaster  to  her  daugh- 
ter^ Princess  Mary,  afterwards  queen.    He  is  called 
theologies  Doctor  by  Pits  (De  illustribus  Anglia 
— ibus,  729).  He  was  one  of  the  theologians  ap- 
.-_  to  defend  Oueen  Catharine's  cause  in  the 
divorce  proceedings  before  the  legates  Wolsey  and 
Campeggio,  and  is  said  to  have  written  a  treatise 
Contra   divortium  Henrici  et  Catharine;,  Liber 
unus  .  No  copy  of  this  work  is  known  to  exist.  He 
took  part  in  the  session  of  Convocation  which  began 
in  April,  1529,  and  was  one  of  the  few  members  who 
refused  to  sign  the  Act  declaring  Henry's  marriage 
with  Catharine  to  be  illegal  ab  initio,  through  the 
{"'PJ5  *  inability  to  grant  a  dispensation  in  such  a  case. 
In  1j34  he  was  called  upon  to  take  the  Oath  of  Su- 
premacy and,  on  refusing  to  do  so,  was  committed  to 
the  Tower,  13  Dec,  1534.  He  seems  to  have  remained 
in  prison  tUl  30  July,  1540,  when  he  was  hanged, 
drawn  and  quartered  at  Smithfield,  together  with  the 
Catholic  theologians,  Thomas  Abel  and  Edward 
Powell,  who  like  himself  hat!  been  councillors  to  Queen 
Catharine  in  the  divorce  proceedings,  and  three  here- 
tics, Barnes,  Garret,  and  Jerome,  condemned  for 
teaching  Zwinglianism.    All  six  were  drawn  through 
the  streets  upon  throe  hurdles,  a  Catholic  and  a  heretic 
on  each  hurdle.  The  Protestants  were  burned,  and  the 
three  Catholics  ex«»cuted  in  the  usual  manner,  their 
limbs  being  fixed  over  the  gates  of  the  city  and  their 
heads  being  placed  upon  poles  on  London  Bridge. 
Richard  was  beatified  by  Leo  XIII,  29  Dec,  1886. 
s.w'J*'  ?'»""*"'•*«"  ^nolicr  .mploniu.  (Peril.  1619).  729; 
A. iW-;  I-AWI5uft"*  and  «/  'A'  Anglican  Srhum  (Lon- 

ZF'dJZH'  ,07-.  IM:  Bi,***t-.  HtHory  of  the  Reformation. 
V:J£2mJBSmi'  i§5*>-  h  "ft  472.  566-67;  IV.  555.  563: 
rNNE1 .  HMudheru  Rntannico-Hibernica  (I^ondon.  1748),  278; 
fVnV,'^  .  .^m'^'^'*/  ?n«rf**'1  Keformatiun  I  Parker  Society, 
t  anibndge.  1S-I«>.  1,  209;  Calendar  of  State  Papers  Henru  VIII. 

£^EaSJ.<M»^  1882'  ^  vHil   1199;  Vlli 

G.  ROOER  Hf DLESTON. 

Richard   Klrkman,    Blessed.     See  William 
Lacy, 


Richard  of  Cirencester,  chronicler,  d. 

about 

lolu-'  Was  t,,e  ^roP'ler  of  a  chronicle  from  447  to 
HHrt),  entitled  "Speculum  Historiale  de  Gestis  Regum 
Anglic  The  work,  which  is  in  four  books,  is  of  little 
historical  value,  but  contains  several  charters  granted 
to  W  est  minster  Abbey.  Nothing  is  known  of  Richard's 
life  except  that  he  was  a  monk  of  Westminster,  who 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  in  1391,  was  still  at 
Westminster  in  1397,  and  that  he  lav  sick  in  the  in- 
firmary in  1400.  Two  other  works  are  attributed  to 
him:  "Dc  Officiis",  and  "Super  Svmbolum  Majus  et 
Minus  but  neither  is  now  extant.  In  the  eighteenth 
century  his  name  was  used  bv  Charles  Bertram  as  the 
pretended  author  of  his  forge'rv  "  Richardus  Copenen- 
sis  de  situ  Britannia-",  which  deceived  Stukelev  and 
many  subsequent  antiquarians  and  historians,  includ- 
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ard,  and  which  was  only  finally  exposed  by 
rd  in  1866-67.  This  spurious  chronicle,  how- 
I  appears  under  Richard's  name  in  Giles,  "Six 
Chronicles"  (London.  1872). 

Cut *treneie  Speculum  flietoriale,  ed.  Mator,  Rolls 
tdofi,  18tt3-flSt);  STf  relet,  An  Account  of  Richard  of 
•mJ  hi*  varke  (London,  17.171 :  Hardt.  Detcrtntin 
l-ondon,  1871):  Hi* NT  in  Old.  Sat.  Bioa..  s.  v.;  Bol- 
Valalomu  cod.  hagtoo.  Ut.  B.  S.  (Paris.  1893). 

Edwin  Burton. 

rd  of  Cornwall  (Richard  Rurus,  Rctb, 
town). — The  dates  of  his  birth  and  death 
jwn,  but  he  was  still  living  in  1259.  He  was 
d  Franciscan,  possibly  a  Master  of  Arts  of 
ersity,  who  had  studied  for  a  time  in  Paris 
nd  then  returned  to  Oxford.  He  was  chosen 
mo  of  Faveraham  to  go  to  Rome  to  oppose 
ter-general  Elias.  In  1250  he  was  lecturing 
on  the  "Sentences",  till  he  was  driven  away 
>ts,  when  he  returned  to  Paris  and  continued 
there,  gaining  the  title  Philotophtu  Admira- 
ac cording  to  Roger  Bacon  his  teaching  was 
;hievous,  and  produced  evil  results  for  the 
t  years.  He  was  again  at  Oxford  in  1255  as 
later  of  the  friars.  Several  works,  all  still 
ire  attributed  to  him.  These  are:  "Com- 
•  on  the  Master  of  the  Sentences",  a  work 
at  Assist;  "Commentary  on  Bona  venture's 
k  of  Sentences  "  ( Assisi) ;  and  a  similar  eom- 
on  the  fourth  book  (Assisi).  Pits  ("De 
»  Anglisj  scriptoribu8")  denies  his  identity 
tard  Rufus  on  the  ground  that  Rufus  was 
Cirencester  in  Gloucestershire,  and  not  in 

ita  Fmnciacana.  ed.  Brewer  and  Howuctt  in  R.  8. 

»58-82) ;  Waddino,  Annate*  .l/morum,  IV  (Lyons  and 
));  2nd  ed.  (Rome.  1731-45);  and  supplement  by 
[1808);  Pareinbon.  Collectanea  Anglo- Minoritiea 
728);  Little.  The  Grey  Priam  in  Oxford  (Oiford, 
.•ifl*.  Chartulanum  Vnivtrntatu  ParitientU  (Paris. 
l«o  tr.  of  Thomas  or  Ecclestok  by  Fa.  Cithbert, 
W^Aow  they  "J'^^^^^^  l003>-  »nd 

Edwin  Burton. 


d  of  Middletown  (a  Media  Villa),  flour- 
he  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  the 
is  birth  and  death  and  most  incidents  of  his 
known.    Middleton  Stoney  in  Oxfordshire 
leton  Chevncy  in  Northamptonshire  have 
suggested  as  his  native  place,  and  he  has 
claimed  as  a  Scotsman.    He  probably 
Si  at  Oxford,  but  in  1283  he  was  at  the 
of  Paris  and  graduated  Bachelor  of  Divinity 
»r.    He  entered  the  Franciscan  order.  In 
i  been  appointed  by  the  general  of  his  order 
the  doctrines  of  Peter  Olivus,  and  the  same 
again  engaging  his  attention  in  1283.  In 
s  sent  with  two  other  Franciscans  to  Naples 
ke  the  education  of  two  of  the  sons  of 
,  Ludwig,  afterwards  a  Franciscan,  and 
ifter  the  defeat  of  Charles  by  Peter  of 
e  two  princes  were  carried  as  hostages  to 
and  Richard  accompanied  them,  sharing 
ity  till  their  release  in  1295.    The  rest  of 
in  obscurity.    A  new  point  of  interest  at 
day  lies  in  the  fact  that,  medieval  scho- 
;h  he  was,  he  knew  and  studied  the  phe- 
hypnotism,  and  left  the  results  of  his 
ns  in  his  "Quodlibeta"  (Paris,  1519,  fol. 
)  he  treats  of  what  would  now  be  termed 
lion  and  adduces  some  instances  of  tele- 
t  works  include  "Super  sententias  Petri 
written  between  1281  and  1285,  and  first 
Venice,  1489  ;  "Qiuestiones  Quodlibetales" 
)xford  and  elsewhere;  "Quodlibeta  tria" 
h  the  Sentences  at  Venice,  1509;  "De 
marum"  in  MS.  at  Munich;  and  "Quir- 
utata;"  in  MS.  at  Assisi.    Other  works 
been  attributed  to  him  are:  "Super 


epistolas  Pauli";  "Super  evangelia";  "Super  distinc- 
tiones  decreti";  "De  ordine  judiciorum " ;  "De  cla- 
vium  sacerdotalium  potestate";  "Contra  Patrem 
Joannem  Olivum";  a  poem,  "De  conceptione  im- 
maculata  Virginis  Maria?";  three  MS.  sermons  now 
in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  (MS.  14947,  nos.  47, 
69,  98),  and  a  sermon  on  the  Ascension,  the  MS.  of 
which  is  at  Erlangen.  Works  erroneously  ascribed 
to  hirn  are  a  treatise  on  the  rule  of  St.  Francis;  the 
"Quadragesimale"  which  was  written  by  Francis  of 
Asti;  the  completion  of  the  "Summa"  of  Alexander 
of  Hales,  and  an  "Expositio  super  Ave  Maria", 
probably  by  Richard  of  Saxony.  His  death  is  as- 
signed by  some  to  1307  or  1308*,  by  Pits  to  1300,  by 
Parkinson  to  Bome  earlier  date  on  the  ground  that  ho 
was  one  of  the  "Four  Masters",  the  expositors  of  the 
Rule  of  St.  Francis. 

Waddino,  Annalrt  Minorum  (2nd  ed..  Rome,  1731-45),  and 
supplement  by  SbaRalea  (1806);  Parkinson.  Collectanea  Anglo- 
Minoritiea  (London.  172(1);  DC  Martione.  La  ScoUtttique  «f  let 
trcutitionm  Prancitcainee:  RicMard  de  Middletown  in  Rente,  mm.. 
tccU:.  II  (1885);  Porta  UR.  I:  hypnotism*  au  moyen  age :  Ancenn, 
H  Richard  Middletown  in  Btudte  rrlia.  hi*,  lilt..  LV  (1802); 
Chevalier,  Repertoire  dee  emvett  hitoriqut*  da  Mourn  Age 
(Paris.  1805);  KiNoaroRO  in  Did.  Nat.  Biog.  a  v.  MtddUton. 

Edwin  Burton. 

Richard  of  St.  Victor,  theologian,  native  of 
Scotland,  but  the  date  and  place  of  his  birth  are  un- 
known; d.  1173  and  was  commemorated  on  10  March 
in  the  necrology  of  the  abbey.  He  was  professed  at 
the  monastery  of  St.  Victor  under  the  first  Abbot 
Gilduin  (d.  1155)  and  was  a  disciple  of  the  great 
mystic  Hugo  whose  principles  and  methods  he  adopted 
and  elaborated,  llis  career  was  strictly  monastic, 
and  his  relations  with  the  outer  world  were  few  and 
slight.  He  was  sub-prior  of  the  monastery  in  1159, 
and  subsequently  became  prior.  During  his  tenure 
of  the  latter  office,  serious  trouble  arose  in  the  com- 
munity of  St.  Victor  from  the  misconduct  of  the 
English  Abbot  Ervisius,  whose  irregular  life  brought 
upon  him  a  personal  admonition  from  Alexander  HI, 
and  was  subsequently  referred  by  the  pope  to  a  com- 
mission  of  inquiry  under  the  royal  authority;  after 
some  delay  and  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  abbot  his 
resignation  was  obtained  and  he  retired  from  the 
monastery.  A  let  ter  of  exhortat  ion  was  addressed  by 
the  pope  to  "  Richard,  the  prior"  and  the  community 
in  1170.  Richard  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  any 
active  part  in  these  proceedings,  but  the  disturbed 
condition  of  his  surroundings  may  well  have  accen- 
tuated his  desire  for  the  interior  solace  of  mystical 
contemplation.  Ervisius's  resignation  took  place  in 
1172.  In  1165,  St.  Victor  had  been  visited  by  St. 
Thomas  of  Canterbury,  after  his  flight  from  North- 
ampton; and  Richard  was  doubtless  one  of  the 
auditors  of  the  discourse  delivered  by  the  archbishop 
on  that  occasion.  A  letter  to  Alexander  III,  dealing 
with  the  affairs  of  the  archbishop,  and  signed  by 
Richard  is  extant  and  published  by  Migne.  Like  his 
master,  Hugo,  Richard  may  probably  have  had  some 
acquaintance  and  intercourse  with  St.  Bernard,  who 
is  thought  to  haw  been  the  Bernard  to  whom  the 
treatise  "De  tribus  appropriatis  pcrsonis  in  Trini- 
tate"  is  addressed.  His  reputation  as  a  theologian 
extended  far  beyond  the  precincts  of  his  monastery, 
and  copies  of  his  writings  were  eagerly  sought  by 
other  religious  houses.  Exclusively  a  theologian, 
unlike  Hugo,  he  appears  to  have  had  no  interest  in 
philosophy,  and  took  no  part  in  the  acute  philosophi- 
cal controversies  of  his  time;  but,  like  all  the  School 
of  St.  Victor,  he  was  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the 
didactic  and  constructive  methods  in  theology  which 
had  been  introduced  by  Abelard.  Nevertheless,  he 
regarded  merely  secular  learning  with  much  suspicion, 
holding  it  to  be  worthless  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  only 
an  occasion  of  worldly  pride  and  self-seeking  when 
divorced  from  the  knowledge  of  Divine  things.  Such 
learning  he  calls,  in  the  antithetical  style  which  char- 
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RICHARD 


acteriies  all  his  writing, "  Sapientia  inaipida  ct  doctrina 
indocta";  and  the  professor  of  such  learning  is  "Cap- 
tator  fanue,  neglector  conscientia:".  Such  worldly- 
minded  persons  should  stimulate  the  student  of  sacred 
-  to  greater  efforts  in  his  own  higher  sphere— 
n  we  consider  how  much  the  philosophers  of 


things  ti 
"When 


this  world  have  laboured,  we  should  be  ashamed  to  be 
inferior  to  them";  "We  should  sock  always  to  com- 
prehend  by  reason  what  wc  hold  by  faith." 

His  works  fall  into  the  three  classes  of  dogmatic, 
mystical,  and  exegetical.  In  the  first,  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  treatise  in  six  books  on  the  Trinity,  with 
the  supplement  on  the  attributes  of  the  Three  Persons, 
and  the  treatise  on  the  Incarnate  Word.  But  greater 
interest  now  belongs  to  his  mystical  theology,  which  is 
mainly  contained  in  the  two  books  on  mystical  con- 
templation, entitled  respectively  "Benjamin  Minor" 
and  "Benjamin  Major' ,  and  the  allegorical  treatise 
on  the  Tabernacle.  He  carries  on  the  mystical  doc- 
trine of  Hugo,  in  a  somewhat  more  detailed  scheme, 
in  which  the  successive  stages  of  contemplation  are 
described.  These  arc  six  in  number,  divided  equally 
among  the  three  powers  of  the  soul— the  imagination, 
the  reason,  and  the  intelligence,  and  ascending  from 
the  contemplation  of  the  visible  things  of  creation  to 
the  rapture  in  which  the  soul  is  carried  "beyond  it- 
self" into  the  Divine  Presence,  by  the  three  final 
stages  of  "Dilatio,  sublevatio,  alienatio".  This 
schematic  arrangement  of  contemplative  soul-states  is 
substantially  adopted  by  Gerson  in  his  more  systema- 
tic treatise  on  mystical  theology,  who,  however,  makes 
the  important  reservation  that  the  distinction  between 
reason  and  intelligence  is  to  be  understood  as  func- 
tional and  not  real.  Much  use  is  made  in  the  mystical 
treatises  of  the  allegorical  interpretation  of  Scripture 
for  which  the  Vietorine  school  had  a  special  affection. 
Thus  the  titles  "  Benjamin  Major  "  and  "  Minor  "  refer 
to  Ps.  lxvii,  "Benjamin  in  mentis  excessu".  Rachel 
represents  the  reason,  Lia  represents  charity;  the 
tabernacle  is  the  type  of  the  state  of  perfection,  in 
which  the  soul  is  the  dwelling-place  of  God.  In  like 
manner,  the  mystical  or  devotional  point  of  view  pre- 
dominates in  the  exegetical  treatises;  though  the 
critical  and  doctrinal  exposition  of  the  text  also  re- 
ceives attention.  The  four  books  entitled  "Tractatua 
exceptionum",  and  attributed  to  Richard,  deal  with 
matters  of  secular  learning.  Eight  titles  of  works 
attributed  to  him  by  Trithemius  (De  Script.  Eccl.) 
"«  probably  to  MS.  fragments  of  his  known  works. 
A  "Liber  Penitent ialis"  is  mentioned  by  Montfauoon 
as  attributed  to  a  "Ricardus  Secundus  a  Sancto 
victore",  and  may  probably  be  identical  with  the 
treatise  "Dc  potestato  solvendi  ct  ligandi"  above 
mentioned.  Nothing  is  otherwise  known  of  a  second 
Ricliard  of  St.  Victor.  Fifteen  other  MSS.  are  said 
to  exist  of  works  attributed  to  Richard  which  have 
aPP™red  «n  none  of  the  published  editions,  and  are 
probably  spurious.  Eight  editions  of  his  works  have 
been  published:  Venice,  1506  (incomplete)  and  1592- 
tans,  1518  and  1550;  Lyons,  1534;  Cologne,  1621; 
Rouen,  1650,  by  the  Canons  of  St.  Victor  and  by 
Aligne.  * 

1WJ0K  Lndchbill.  Vytftrum  I  London  1911)  Uyonoon. 

A.  B. 

Richard  Reynolds,  Blessed 
ton,  Blessed. 


See  John  Houon- 


Richardson  (alias  Anderson).  William  Vener- 

,W  u  ri  Tttyrnn^T .Qu,vn  Eliwibeth:  b.  accord- 
X  \lli],mM-  ,lt  Vales  in  Yorkshire  (i.  e.  presu- 

vSi'l,  V,A  r  n'*ar  SYmvhl)-  but-  wording  to  the 
\allad«l,d  diary,  a  Uocaahire  man;   executed  at 


Tyburn,  17  Feb.,  1603.  He  arrived  at  Reims  16  July, 
1592,  and  on  21  Aug.  following  was  sent  to  Valladolid, 
where  he  arrived  23  Dec.  Thence.  1  Oct.,  1594,  he  was 
sent  to  Seville  where  he  was  ordained.  According  to 
one  account  he  was  arrested  at  Clement's  Inn  on  12 
Feb.,  but  another  says  he  had  been  kept  a  close  pris- 
oner in  Newgate  for  a  week  before  he  was  condemned 
at  the  Old  Bailey  on  the  15  Feb.,  under  stat.  27Eliz.,c. 
2,  for  being  a  priest  and  coming  into  the  realm.  He 
was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  trusted  friends  to  the  I»rd 
Chief  Justice,  who  expedited  his  trial  and  execution 
with  unseemly  haste,  and  seems  to  have  acted  more  as 
a  public  prosecutor  than  as  a  judge.  At  his  execution 
he  showed  great  courage  and  constancy,  dying  most 
cheerfully,  to  the  edifi  cation  of  all  beholders.  One  of 
his  last  utterances  was  a  prayer  for  the  queen. 

Gillow,  BM.  Diet.  Una.  Cntk.,  V.  414;  Chai  loser.  Miuionary 
PritHt,  I,  a.  134;  CaUndar  Slatt  Fapert  DomtMie,  1001-3  (Loo- 
don,  1870).  202,  208.  300.  301.  302. 

John  B.  Wainewright. 

Richard  Thirkeld,  Blessed,  martyr;  b.  at  Conis- 
cliffe,  Durham,  England;  d.  at  York,  29  May,  1583. 
From  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  where  he  was  in  1564- 
5,  he  went  to  Reims,  where  he  was  ordained  priest,  18 
April,  1579,  and  left  23  May  for  the  mission,  where  he 
ministered  in  or  about  York,  and  acted  as  confessor  to 
Ven.  Margaret  Clitheroe.  On  the  eve  of  the  Annuncia- 
tion, 1583,  he  was  arrested  while  visiting  one  of  the 
Catholic  prisoners  in  the  Ousebridge  Kidcote,  York, 
and  at  once  confessed  his  priesthood,  both  to  the 
pursuivants,  who  arrested  him,  and  to  the  mayor 
before  whom  he  was  brought,  and  for  the  night  was 
lodged  in  the  house  of  the  high  sheriff.  The  next  day 
he  was  Bent  to  the  Ousebridge  Kidcote.  On  27  May 
his  trial  took  place,  at  which  lie  managed  to  appear  in 
cassock  and  biretta.  The  charge  was  one  of  having 
reconciled  the  queen's  subjects  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
He  was  found  guilty  on  27  May  and  condemned  28 
May.  He  spent  the  night  in  instructing  his  fellow- 
prisoners,  and  the  morning  of  his  condemnation  in  up- 
holding the  faith  and  constancy  of  those  who  were 
brought  to  the  bar.  No  details  of  his  execution  are 
extant:  six  of  his  letters  still  i 
ized  by  Dom  Bcde  Camrn. 

Ck*h.  Iahm  of  the  ffWuk  Martyr,,  II  (London.  1904—). 

"       '•'<;  Chilloxkn   Mt  try  PnVXf.  I,  no.  20,  Si  uti  »:■.  Mi»- 

lory  of  Dutkavt,  III  (London.  1820^0),  381. 

John  B.  Wajnewrkiht. 

Richard  Whiting,  Blessed,  last  Abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury and  martyr,  parentage  and  date  of  birth  un- 
known, executed  15  Nov.,  1539;  was  probably  edu- 
cated in  the  claustral  school  at  Glastonbury,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Cambridge,  graduating  as  M.A.  in  1483 
and  D.D.  in  1505.  If,  as  is  probable,  he  was  already 
a  monk  when  he  went  to  Cambridge  he  must  have 
received  the  habit  from  John  Scl woo<  1,  Abbot  of 
Glastonbury  from  1456  to  1493.  He  was  ordained 
deacon  in  1500  and  priest  in  1501,  and  held  for  some 
years  the  office  of  chamberlain  of  his  monastery-  in 
February,  1525,  Richard  Bere,  Abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
died,  and  the  community,  after  deciding  to  elect  his 
successor  per  formam  compromi*ri,  which  places  the 
selection  in  the  hands  of  some  one  person  of  note, 
agreed  to  request  Cardinal  Wolsey  to  make  the  choice 
of  an  abbot  for  them.  After  obt  aining  t  he  king's  per- 
mission to  act  and  giving  a  fortnight's  inquiry  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  Wolsev  on  3  March,  1525, 
nominated  Richard  Whiting  to  the  vacant  post.  The 
first  ten  years  of  Whiting's  rule  were  prosperous  and 
peaceful,  and  he  appears  in  the  State  papers  as  a  care- 
ful overseer  of  his  abbey  alike  in  spirituals  and  tem- 
porals. Then,  in  August,  1535,  came  the  first  "visi- 
tat  ion  "  of  Glastonbury  by  Dr.  Layton.  who,  however, 
found  all  in  good  order.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  the 
abbot's  jurisdiction  over  the  town  of  Glastonbury  was 
suspended  and  minute  "injunctions"  were  given  to 
him  about  the  management  of  the  abbey  property; 
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but  then  and  more  than  onw  during  the  next  few 
years  he  was  assured  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
suppressing  the  abbey. 

By  January,  1539,  Glastonbury  was  the  only  mon- 
astery left  in  somerset,  and  on  19  September  in  that 
year  the  royal  commissioners,  Layton,  Pollard  and 
Moyle,  arrived  there  without  warning.  Whiting  hap- 
pened to  be  at  his  manor  of  Sharpham.  Thither  the 
commissioners  followed  and  examined  him  according 
to  certain  articles  received  from  Cromwell,  which  ap- 
parently dealt  with  the  question  of  the  succession  to 
the  throne.  The  abbot  was  then  taken  back  to 
Glastonbury  and  thence  sent  up  to  I»ndon  to  the 
Tower  that  Cromwell  might  examine  him  for  himself, 
but  the  precise  charge  on  which  he  was  arrested,  and 
subsequently  executed,  remains  uncertain  though  his 
case  is  usually  referred  to  as  one  of  treason.  On  2 
October,  the  commissioners  wrote  to  Cromwell  that 
they  hat!  now  come  to  the  knowledge  of  "divers  and 
sundry  treasons  committed  bv  the  Abbot  of  Glaston- 
bury", and  enclosed  a  "book"  of  evidences  thereof 
with  the  accusers'  names,  which  however  is  no  longer 
forthcoming.  In  Cromwell's  MS.,  "Remembrancer", 
for  the  same  month,  are  the  entries:  "Item,  Certayn 
persons  to  be  sent  to  the  Towre  for  the  further  exarn- 
enacyon  of  the  Abbot  of  Glaston  .  .  .  Item. 
The  Abbot  of  Glaston  to  (be)  tryed  at  Glaston  and 
also  cxecut yd  there  with  his  complycys.  .  .  Item. 
Councillors  to  give  evidence  against  the  Abbot  of 
Glaston,  Rich.  Pollard,  I,ewis  Forstew  (Foretell), 
Thos.  Moyle."  Marillac,  the  French  Ambassador, 
on  25  October  wrote:  "The  abbot  of  Glastonbury 
.  .  .  has  lately  been  put  in  the  Tower,  because,  in 
taking  the  Abbey  treasures,  valued  at  200,000  crowns, 
they  found  a  written  book  of  arguments  in  behalf  of 
queen  Katherine."  If  the  charge  was  high  treason, 
which  appears  most  probable,  then,  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Peers,  Whiting  should  have  been  at- 
tainted by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  his  execution  was  an  accomplished  fact  be- 
fore Parliament  even  met.  In  fact  it  seems  clear  that 
his  doom  was  deliberately  wrapped  in  obscurity  by 
Cromwell  and  Henry,  for  "Marillac,  writ  inn  to  Francis 
I  on  30  November,  after  mentioning  the  execution  of 
the  Abbots  of  Reading  and  Glastonbury,  adds: 
"could  learn  no  part  iculars  of  what  they  were  charged 
with,  except  that  it  was  the  relics  of  the  late  lord  mar- 
quis"; which  makes  things  more  perplexing  than  ever. 
Whatever  the  charge,  however,  Whiting  was  sent 
back  to  Somerset  in  the  care  of  Pollard  and  reached 
Wells  on  14  November.  Here  some  sort  of  trial  ap- 
parently took  place,  and  next  day,  Saturday,  15  No- 
vember, he  was  taken  to  Glastonbury  with  two  of  his 
monks,  Dom  John  Thome  and  Dom  Roger  James, 
where  all  three  were  fastened  upon  hurdles  and 
dragged  by  horses  to  the  top  of  Tor  Hill  which  over- 
looks the  town.  Here  they  were  hanged,  drawn  and 
quartered,  Abbot  Whiting's  head  being  fastened  over 
the  gate  of  the  now  deserted  abbey  and  his  limbs  ex- 
pewed  at  Wells,  Bath,  Ilchceter  and  Bridgewater. 
Richard  Whiting  was  beatified  by  Pope  I^eo  XIII  in 
his  decree  of  13  May,  1895.  Hia  watch  and  seal  are 
still  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Glastonbury. 

Ht«Msr.  History  and  Anliqvitit*  of  OLutonbury  (Oxford.  1722): 
Adam  de  Doverham.  Hist,  dt  rebut  .  ,  .  Glastoniensibut, 
ed.  Hkarne  (Oxford.  1727):  Lelano,  Collectanea,  ed.  Heakne 
(Oxford.  1715).  VI,  70;  Letters  and  Papers,  Portion  and  Domestic. 
Henry  VIII. .  rd.  rWwEX  akd  Gaibdxeb  (Ixindon,  1870, 1002), 
IV-XVIII;  Sandeb,  tr.  Lewis,  Rise  and  (Irotrth  of  the  Anglican 
Schism  (London,  1877).  141,  142;  Wbkiht,  iMIrrs  relating  to  Ikt 
Suppression  of  the  Mon>ist>-rir»,  in  pulil.  Camden  Sop.  (Ixjndon, 
1843);  Br'KKET,  History  of  the  Reformation,  ed.  PoLlX><~K  (Ixindon, 
187S);  Gamjuet,  Henry  VIII  ami  tits  English  Monasteries.  II 
(London,  I8H.M,  32">-sei;  Idem,  The  last  Abbot  of  Glastonbury 
(I-ondon,  lHll.-.i;  mr-r  aim  rrvirw  of  thin  work  by  ]>i\<'-.  in 
Kngluh  Historical  Renew  (Oet.,  18<»7).  "S2:  fUenEB.  Die  lime- 
dieliner- Uartyren  in  England  unler  Heinrxrh  VIII  in  Studien 
O.S.B..  VIII.  .102-31;  IX.  22-38.  213-34;  Aiu  iiiiouj.  Somerset 
Religious  Houses  (Cambridge,  1802):  CoixiNflOM,  History  of 
Somerset.  ||  (llmh,  1791).  So*  also  bibliography  to  article 
O lauto.nbv.it  Abbey.  G.  ROGER  HlDLESTON. 


Richelieu,  Armaxd-Jean  dc  Plessis,  Cardinal, 
Duke  de,  French  statesman,  b.  in  Paris,  5  September. 
1585;  d.  thcre4  December,  1642.  At  first  he  intended 
to  follow  a  military  career,  but  when,  in  lG05,his  brother 
Alfred  resigned  the  Bishopric  of  Lucon  and  retired  to 
the  Grande  Chartreuse,  Richelieu  obtained  the  see 
from  Henry  IV  and  withdrew  to  the  country  to  take 
up  his  theological  studies  under  the  direction  of  Bishop 
Cospean  of  Aire.  He  was  conaeetrated  bishop  on  17 
April,  1607;  he  was  not  yot  twenty-two  years  old,  al- 
though the  Brief  of  Paul" V  dated  19  December,  1606, 
announcing  his  appointment  contains  the  statement: 
"in  vigesimo  tertio  a  t  at  is  anno  tantum  const  i  tut  us". 
Mgr  l.arroiv  the  historian  of  Richelieu's  youth,  be- 
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lieyes  that  in  it  journey  maelc  to  Rome  at  the  end  of 
1606,  Richelieu  deceived  the  ix>po  as  to  his  age,  but 
the  incident  is  still  obscure.  In  nis  eliocese,  Richelieu 
showed  great  eeal  for  the  conversion  of  Protestants 
and  appointed  the  Oratorians  and  the  Capuchins  to 
give  missions  in  all  the  parishes.  Richelieu  repre- 
sented the  cle-rgy  of  Poitou  in  the  States  General  of 
1614,  when  his  |x>litical  evireer  began.  There  he  was 
the  mouth-piece  of  the  Church,  anil  in  a  celebrated 
discourse  demanded  that  bishops  and  preluti-s  Is- sum- 
moned to  the  royal  councils,  that  the  tlistribution  of 
eccle-siast ical  benefice*  to  the  laity  be  forbielelen,  that 
the  Church  I ><•  exempt  from  taxation,  that  Protestants 
who  usurped  churches  or  had  their  coreligionists 
interred  in  them  be-  punished,  and  that  the  Decrees 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  be*  promulgated  through- 
out F ranee.  He  ended  by  assuring  the  young  king 
Louis  XIII  that  the  desire  of  the  clergy  was  to  have 
the  royal  power  so  assured  that  it  might  be  "comme 
tin  ferme  roche*r  epii  brise  tout  cc  qui  le  heurte"  (as  a 
firm  nx-k  which  crushe-s  all  that  omxmes  it). 

Richelieu  was  named  secretary  of  state  on  30  Novem- 
ber ltilii,  but  after  the  assassination  of  Conrini,  fav- 
ourite of  Maria  de'  Medici,  he  was  forced  to  le'ave  the 
ministry  ami  fe>lle>w  the  queen  mother  to  Bleiis.  To 
esrape  the  jxilit ical  intrigues  which  pursued  him  he-  re- 
tireel  in  June,  1617,  to  the  priory  tif  Coussay  ami, 
eluring  this  time  of  h'isure  causeel  by  his  disgrace,  pub- 
lished in  October,  1617  (date  confirmed  by  Mgr  I>a- 
croix),  his  "  I.e*s  |>riucipaux  |x>ints  de  la  foi  <!<•  lY-glise 
catholique,  dcTcndus  contre  I'e'crit  MaMbJ  Ml  Hoi  par 
le-s  eiuatre  ministres  de  Charetiton";  it  was  ujxjn 
rafting  this  hook  half  a  century  lute-r  that  Jacques  ele 
Coras,  h  Protestant  pastor  of  Tonneius,  was  eemve-rted 
to  Catholicism.    Richeheu  continued  to  be*  represented 
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to  the  Icing  as  an  enemy  to  his  power;  the  Capuehin, 
Leclerc  du  Tremblay,  never  succeeded  in  completely 
clearing  him  in  Ixmis  X Ill's  opinion.  To  disarm 
suspicion  Richelieu  asked  the  king  to  name  a  place  of 
exile,  and  at  his  order  went  in  1618  to  Avignon,  where 
he  passed  nearly  a  year  and  where  he  composed  a 
catechism  which  became  famous  under  the  name  of 
"  Instruction  du  chrctien  ".  This  book,  destined  to  be 
read  in  every  parish  each  Sunday  at  the  sermon,  w 
real  blessing  at  a  time  when  ignorance  of  religion 
the  principal  evil.  When  Maria  dc'  Medici  esca. 
from  Blois,  in  1619,  Richelieu  was  chosen  by  the  min- 
ister Luvnes  to  wgotiate  for  peace  between  Louis 
XIII  and  his  mother.  Bv  Brief  of  3  November,  1622, 
he  was  created  cardinal  by  Gregory  XV.  ()n  19  April, 
1624,  he  re-entered  t  he  Council  of  Ministers,  and  on  12 
August,  1624,  was  made  its  president.  Richelieu's 
policy  can  be  reduced  to  two  principal  ideas:  the  do- 
mestic unification  of  France  and  opposition  to  the 
House  of  Austria.  At  home  he  had  to  contend  with 
constant  conspiracies  in  which  Maria  dc'  Medici, 
Queen  Anne  of  Austria,  Gaston  d'Orlcans  (the  king's 
brother),  and  the  highest  nobles  of  the  court  were  m- 
The  executions  of  Marillac  (1632),  Mont- 
(11332),  Cinq-Mars  and  of  de  Thou  (1642) 
..~ted  the  enemies  of  the  cardinal.  He  had  also 
to  contend  with  the  Protestants  who  were  forming  a 
state  within  the  state  (see  Huguenots).  The  capitu- 
lation of  La  Rochelle  and  the  peace  of  Alais  (28  June, 
1629)  annihilated  Protestantism  as  a  political  party. 

Richelieu's  foreign  policy  (for  which  see  Leclerc 
du  Tremblay)  was  characterised  by  his  fearlessness 
in  making  alliances  with  the  foreign  Protestants.  At 
various  times  the  Protestants  of  the  Grisons,  Sweden, 
the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany,  and  Bernard  of 
Saxe-Weimar  were  his  allies.  The  favourable  treaties 
signed  by  Mazarin  (q.  v.)  were  the  result  of  Richelieu's 
policy  of  Protestant  alliances,  a  policy  which  was 
severely  censured  by  a  number  of  Catholics.  At  the 
end  of  1625,  when  Richelieu  was  preparing  to  give 
back  \  alteline  to  the  Protestant  Grisons,tnc  parti- 
of  Simin  called  him  "Cardinal  of  the  Hugue- 
two  pamphlets,  attributed  to  the  Jesuits 

.  Joannes  and  Jean  Keller,  appeared  against 

him;  these  he  had  burned.  Hostilities,  however,  in- 
creased until  finally  the  king's  confessor  opposed  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  cardinal.  This  was  a  very  im- 
portant episode,  and  on  it  thereoent  researchesof  Father 
de  Rochcmonteix  in  the  archives  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  have  cast  new  light.  Father  Caussin,  author 
°f  'La  Cour  Sainte",  the  Jesuit  whom  Richelieu,  on 
25  March,  1636,  had  made  the  ki  ng's  confessor,  tried 
to  use  against  the  cardinal  the  influence  of  Mlle.de  l>a 
layette,  a  lady  for  whom  the  king  had  entertained  a 

oTi?1"  am'  wno  naf*  become  a  nun.  On 

8  December,  1637,  in  a  solemn  interview  Caussin  re- 
called to  the  king  his  duties  towards  his  wife,  Anne  of  tl 
Austria,  to  whom  he  was  too  indifferent;  asked  him 
to  allow  his  mother,  Maria  de'  Medici,  to  return  to 
r  ranee;  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  to  Catholicism 
which  might  arise  through  Richelieu's  alliance  with 
the  Turks  and  ihe  Protestant  princes  of  Germany. 
Af  er  this  interview  Caussin  gave  Communion  to  the 
king  .and  addressed  him  a  very  beautiful  sermon,  en- 
treating him  to  obey  his  directions.  Richelieu  was 
anxious  that  the  king's  confessor  should  occupv  him- 
self  solely  with  "giving  absolutions",  conmpien  lv, 
SlS?etflnber'  lfi37,  Caussin  was  dismissed  ario5 
exiM  to  Rcnncs,  and  his  successor.  Father  Jacques 
Rirmnnd,  celebrated  for  his  historical  knowWgTwS 
form  o  prom**,  that  if  he  saw  "anvthingTensu™ 
HHf^tX^*  ^'''".l- would  report  it  to 

Icing's 
'  concern- 

'  i  r"***'J  "t-iu  uui  xnnred  bv  all  of 


with  the  Protestant  princes — an  alliance  which  had 
been  made  only  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  form 
one  with  Bavaria  and  the  Catholic  princes  of  Germany. 

That  Richelieu  was  possessed  of  religious  senti- 
ments cannot  be  contested.  It  was  he  who  in  Febru- 
ary, 1638,  prompted  the  declaration  by  which 
Louis  XIIl  consecrated  the  Kingdom  of  France  to  the 
Virgin  Mary;  in  the  ministry  he  surrounded  himself 
with  priests  and  religious;  as  general  he  employed 
Cardinal  de  la  Valette;  as  admiral,  Sourdis,  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux;  as  diplomat,  Bcrulle:  as  chief 
auxiliary  he  had  l^eclerc  du  Tremblay.  He  himself 
designated  Mazarin  his  successor.  He  had  a  high 
idea  of  the  sacerdotal  dignity,  was  continually  pro- 
testing against  the  encroachments  of  the  parlements 
on  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  and  advised  the 
king  to  choose  as  bishops  only  those  who  should 
"have  passed  after  their  studies  a  considerable  time 


in  the  seminaries,  the  places  established  for  the  study 
of  the  ecclesiastical  functions".  He  wished  to  com- 
pel the  bishops  to  reside  in  their  dioceses,  to  estab- 
lish seminaries  there,  and  to  visit  their  parishes.  He 
aided  the  efforts  of  St.  Vincent  dc  Paul  to  induce  the 
bishops  to  institute  the  "exercises  des  ordinants", 
retreats,  during  which  the  young  clerics  were  to  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  priesthood.  Richelieu  fore- 
saw the  perils  to  which  nascent  Jansenism  would  ex- 
pose the  Church.  Saint-Cy  ran's  doctrines  on  the 
constitution  of  the  Church,  his  views  on  the  organi- 
sation of  the  "great  Christian  Republic",  his  liaison 
with  Jansenius  (who  in  1635  had  composed  a  violent 
pamphlet  against  France  under  the  name  of  Man 
gallicws),  and  the  manner  in  which  he  opposed  the  an- 
nulment of  the  marriage  of  Gaston  d  Orleans,  drew 
upon  him  the  cardinal's  suspicion.  In  having  him 
arrested  14  May,  1638,  Richelieu  declared  that  "had 
Luther  and  Calvin  been  confined  before  they  had  be- 
gun to  dogmatise,  the  states  would  have  been  spared 
many  troubles".  Two  months  later  Richelieu  forced 
the  solitaries  of  Port  Royal-dcs-Champs  to  disperse; 
some  were  sent  to  Paris,  others  to  Ferte-Milon. 
Saint-Cyran  remained  in  the  dungeon  of  Vincennes 
until  the  cardinal's  death.  With  the  co-operation  of 
the  Benedictine  Gregoire  Tarisse,  Richelieu  devoted 
himself  seriously  to  the  reform  of  the  lienedictines. 
Named  coadjutor  to  the  Abbot  of  Cluny  in  1627, 
and  Abbot  of  Clunv  in  1629,  he  called  to  this  monas- 
tery the  Reformed  Benedictines  of  Sain t- Valines.  He 
proposed  forming  the  congregations  of  Saint-Vannes 
and  Saint-Maur  into  one  bodv,  of  which  he  was  to  have 
been  superior.  Onlv  lialf  of  this  project  was  accom- 
plished, however,  when  in  1636  he  succeeded  in  unit- 
ing the  Order  of  Cluny  with  the  Congregation  of 
Saint-Maur.  From  1622  Richelieu  was  prmwur  of 
the  Sorbonne,  and  was  in  virtue  of  this  office  head  of 
the  Association  of  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne.  He  had 
the  Sorbonne  entirely  rebuilt  between  1626  and  1629. 
and  between  1635  and  1642  built  the  church  of  the 
Sorbonne,  in  which  he  is  now  buried. 

On  the  question  of  the  relations  between  the  tem- 
poral and  the  spiritual  jxjwers,  Richelieu  really  pro- 
fessed the  doctrine  called  Duvalism  after  the  theo- 
logian Duval,  who  admitted  at  the  same  time  the 
supreme  power  of  the  pope  and  the  supreme  power 
of  the  king  and  the  divine  right  of  both.  In  the  dis- 
sensions between  Rome  and  the  Gallicans  he  most 
frequently  acted  as  mediator.  When  in  1626  a  book 
by  the  Jesuit  Sanctarel  appeared  in  Paris,  affirming 
the  right  of  the  |>opcs  to  depose  kings  for  wrong-doing, 
heresy,  or  incapacity,  it  was  burned  in  the  Place  de 
Greye;  Father  Coton  and  the  three  superiors  of  the 
Jesuit  houses  summoned  In-fore  the  Parlement  were 
forced  to  repudiate  the  work.  The  enemies  of  the 
Jesuits  wished  immediately  to  create  a  new  disturb- 
ance on  the  occasion  of  the  publication  of  the  "Somme 
thfologique  des  verites  apostoliques  capitales  dc  la  re- 
ligion chretienne",  by  Father  Garasse,  but  Richelieu 
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opposed  the  continued  agitation.  It  was,  however, 
renewed  at  the  end  of  1626,  owing  to  a  thesis  of  the 
Dominican  Tetefort,  which  maintained  that  the  Decre- 
tal* formed  part  of  the  Scripture.  Richelieu  again 
strove  to  allay  feeling,  and  in  a  discourse  (while  still 
affirming  that  the  king  held  his  kingdom  from  God 
alone)  declared  that  "the  king  cannot  make  an  article 
of  faith  unless  thus  article  has  been  so  declared  by  the 
Church  in  her  oecumenical  councils".  Subsequently, 
Richelieu  gave  satisfaction  to  the  pope  when  on  7  De- 
cember, 1629,  he  obtained  a  retraction  from  the  Galli- 
can  Edmund  Richer,  syndic  of  the  theological  faculty, 
who  submitted  his  book  "La  puissance  ecclesias- 
tique  et  politique  "  to  the  judgment  of  the  pope.  Nine 
3'ears  later,  however,  Richelieu's  struggles  against  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  French  clergy  to  taxes  led 
him  to  assume  an  attitude  more  deliberately  Gallican. 
Contrary  to  the  theories  which  he  had  maintained  in 
his  discourse  of  1614  he  considered,  now  that  he  was 
minister,  that  the  needs  of  the  State  constituted  a 
case  of  force  majeure,  which  should  oblige  the  clergy  to 
submit  to  all  the  fiscal  exigencies  of  the  civil  power. 
As  early  as  1625  the  assembly  of  the  clergy,  tired  of 
the  incessant  demands  of  the  Government  for  money, 
had  decreed  that  no  deputy  could  vote  supplies  with- 
out having  first  received  full  powers  on  the  subject; 
Richelieu,  contesting  this  principle,  declared  that  the 
needs  of  the  State  were  actual,  while  those  of  the 
Church  were  chimerical  and  arbitrary. 

In  1638  the  struggle  between  the  State  and  the 
clergy  on  the  subject  of  taxes  became  critical,  and 
Richelieu,  to  uphold  his  claims,  enlisted  the  aid  of  the 
brothers  Pierre  and  Jacques  Dupuy,  who  about  the 
middle  of  1638  published  "Lea  liberies  de  1'eglise 
gallicane".  This  book  established  the  independence 
of  the  Galilean  Church  in  opposition  to  Rome  only  to 
reduce  it  into  servile  submission  to  the  temporal  power. 
The  clergy  and  the  nuncio  complained;  eighteen 
bishops  assembled  at  the  house  of  Cardinal  de  la 
Rochefoucauld,  and  denounced  to  their  colleagues  this 
"work  of  the  devil ".  Richelieu  then  exaggerated  his 
fiscal  exigencies  in  regard  to  the  clergy;  an  edict  of 
16  April,  1639,  stipulated  that  ecclesiastics  and  com- 
munities were  incapable  of  possessing  landed  prop- 
erty in  France,  that  the  king  could  compel  them  to 
surrender  their  possessions  and  unite  them  to  his  do- 
mains, hut  that  he  would  allow  them  to  retain  what 
they  had  in  consideration  of  certain  indemni  lies  which 
should  be  calculated  in  going  back  to  the  year  1520. 
In  Oct.,  1639,  after  the  murder  of  an  equerry  of  Mar- 
shal d'Estrees.  the  French  Ambassador,  Estrees  de- 
clared the  rights  of  the  people  violated.  Richelieu 
refused  to  receive  the  nuncio  (October,  1639) ;  a  de- 
cree of  the  royal  council,  22  December,  rest  rained  the 
powers  of  the  pontifical  Briefs,  and  even  the  canonist 
Marca  proposed  to  break  the  Concordat  and  to  hold  a 
national  council  at  which  Richelieu  was  to  have  been 
made  patriarch.  Precisely  at  this  date  Richelieu  had 
a  whole  series  of  grievances  against  Rome:  Urban 
VIII  had  refused  successively  to  name  him  Legate  of 
the  Holy  See  in  France,  Legate  of  Avignon,  and  coad- 
jutor to  the  Bishop  of  Trier;  he  had  refused  the  pur- 
ple to  Father  Joseph,  and  had  opposed  the  annulment 
of  the  marriage  of  Gaston  d'Orlcans.  But  RicheUeu, 
however  furious  he  was,  did  not  wish  to  carry  things 
to  extremes.  After  a  certain  number  of  polemics  on 
the  subject  of  the  taxes  to  be  levied  on  the  clergy,  the 
ecclesiastical  assembly  of  Mantes  in  1641  accorded  to 
the  Government  (which  was  satisfied  therewith)  five 
and  a  half  millions,  and  Richelieu,  to  restore  quiet,  ac- 
cepted the  dedication  of  Marca's  book  "La  concorde 
du  saccrdoce  et  de  1'empire",  in  which  certain  exce|>- 
tions  were  taken  to  Dupuy's  book.  At  the  same  time 
the  sending  of  Mazarin  as  envov  to  France  by  Ur- 
ban VIII,  and  the  presentation  to  him  of  i 


Upon  the  whole,  Richelieu's  policy  was  to  preserve 
a  just  mean  between  the  parliamentary  Gallicans  and 
the  Ultramontj  cs  "In  such  matters",  he  wrote  in 
his  political  testament,  "one  must  believe  neither  the 
people  of  the  palaei>,  who  ordinarily  measure  the 
power  of  the  king  by  the  shape  of  his  crown,  which,  be- 
ing round,  has  no  end,  nor  those  who,  in  the  excesses 
of  an  indiscreet  eeal,  proclaim  themselves  openly  as 
partisans  of  Rome  ".  One  mav  believe  that  Pierre  de 
Marca's  book  was  inspired  by  him  and  reproduces  his 
ideas.  According  to  this  book  the  liberties  of  the 
Gallican  Church  have  two  foundations:  (1)  the  recog- 
nition of  the  primacy  and  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  a  primacy  consisting  in  the 
right  to  make  general  laws,  to  judge  without  appeal, 
and  to  be  judged  neither  by  bishops  nor  by  councils; 
(2)  the  sovereign  right  of  kings  which  knows  no  su- 
perior in  temporal  affairs.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
Marca  does  not  give  the  superiority  of  a  council  over 
the  pope  as  a  foundation  of  the  Gallican  liberties. 
(For  Richelieu's  work  in  Canada  see  article  Canada.) 
In  1636  RicheUeu  founded  the  Academic  Franc aise. 
He  had  great  literary  pretentions,  and  had  several 
mediocre  plays  of  his  own  comi>osition  produced  in  a 
theatre  belonging  to  him.  With  a  stubbornness  in- 
explicable to-day  Voltaire  foolishly  denied  that  Rich- 
elieu's "Testament  politique"  was  authentic;  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Hanotaux  have  proved  its  authenticity, 
and  given  the  proper  value  to  admirable  chapters  such 
as  the  chapter  entitled  "  Le  conseil  du  Prince",  into 
which  Richelieu,  savs  M.  Hanotaux,  "has  put  all  his 
soul  and  his  genius1'.  [For  Richelieu's  "Memoires" 
see  Harlat,  Family  op:  (2)  AchHie  de  Harlay.] 

Reside*  the  works  indicated  in  the  article*  Leclxrc  tn  Trem- 
blay  and  Maria  he'  Medici  the  following  may  be  consulted: 
Maxim**  d'ital  et  fragment*  politique*  du  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  ed. 
Hanotaux  (Pari*.  iKRO);  Lettrei,  inrtruetion*  diplomatique*  et 
papier*  d'ttal  du  cardinal  de  Richelieu,  ed.  Avenrl  (8  vols.,  Paris, 
I.v">;i-?7  ,  Mtmoireedu  cardinal  d*  Richelieu,  ed.  Horbic  de  BeaC- 
caire,  I  (Paris,  1008);  Lair,  Lavoi.lbe,  Brcel,  Gabriel  de 
Ml'K,  and  I.ecebtrr,  Rapport*  tt  notice*  fur  Ctdilion  de* 
moirt*  du  cardinal  d*  Richelieu  prepares  pour  la  *ocUU  de  I'hi*- 
toirt  d*  Franc*  (3  taw..  Paris,  190&-07);  Hanotacx.  Hitt.  du 
cardinal  de  Richelieu  (2  tomes  in  3  vols.,  Paris,  1893-1003).  ex- 
tends to  1024;  Caillet.  L' Administration  en  France  tout  It  mi- 
nitttr*  du  cardinal  de  Richelieu  (2  vols..  Paris,  1863);  D'Avenel. 
Richelieu  et  la  monarchic  abtolue  (4  vols..  Paris,  18H0-7);  Idem. 
La  noble***  francaiee  *ou*  Richelieu  (Paris,  1001);  Idem,  Prt- 
tret,  noldat*  et  juae*  ">"•'  Richelieu  (Paris,  1007);  Lacroix,  Riche- 


lieu d  Lucon.  *a  ieun****,  urn  ipitropat  (Pans,  1800);  Gklet. 
toncan  tt  la  politique  d*  RicMieu  de  1617  a  I6t7  (Paris.  IHS4); 
De  RochBMONTRIX,  f/ichola*  Cautrin.  cmfe**eur  de  Laui*  XIII. 
et  le  cardinal  d*  Richelieu  (Paris.  1011) ;  Perracd,  /.••  cardinn  ' 
Richelieu  ettgue,  thfolagien  et  protect  eur  de*  lettre*  (Autun.  IS 
Valentin,  Cardinali*  Richelieu  teriptor  ectietiatticu*  (Toulo 
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Georges  Goyatj. 

Richer,  a  monk  of  Saint-Remi  (flourished  about 
980-1000),  was  the  son  of  a  knight  belonging  to  the 
Court  of  Louis  IV  d'Outre-Mer  (reigned  936-54). 
Richer  inherited  from  his  father  a  love  of  war  and 
politics.  At  Saint-Remi  he  was  a  pupil  of  Gerbert's: 
besides  Latin  he  studied  philosophy,  medicine,  and 
mathematics.  Nothing  more  than  these  facts  is 
known  with  certainty  concerning  his  life.  The  great 
Gerbert  commissioned  him  to  write  a  history  of 
France.  The  only  MSS.  of  his  "  Historiarum  libri 
IV"  was  discovered  by  Pert*  (1833)  at  Bamberg  and 
then  published.  Richer  selected  the  date  882,  with 
which  Hincmar's  annals  closed,  for  the  starting- 
point  of  his  history.  In  his  work  he  depends  upon 
Flodoard  (d.  966).  In  his  eagerness  for  rhetorical  orna- 
ment Richer  frequently  loses  sight  of  historical  ac- 
curacy. Notwithstanding  this,  in  Wattenbach's 
opinion,  the  work  has  great  value:  "he  is  our  sole 
informant  for  the  very  important  |>eriod  in  which  the 
sovereignty  passed  from  the  Carlovingians  to  the 
Capet ians".  He  gives  a  large  amount  of  important 
information  concerning  this  era.  His  statements 
concern  both  the  events  of  the  larger  history  as  well 
as  of  the  destinies  of  his  church  and  school  at  Reims; 
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we  receive  aim  welcome  information  relating  to 
various  matters  regarding  the  history  of  culture. 
In  |K>litics  he  defended  the  rights  of  the  Carlovin- 
gians.  King  Henry  I  of  Germany  was  to  him  only 
the  King  of  Saxony.  In  ecclesiastical  matters 
Richer  held  to  the  views  of  his  master  Gcrbert. 
Richer  is  the  first  writer  to  give  clear  expression  to 
the  conception  of  a  French  nationality. 

Ebeht,  AUqrm.  (inch,  drr  Lit.  dri  SI  ill  rialtrr  t  im  Abrndlande 
(Lriptic.  1NH7);  Watte  Nil  a  CM,  Druttchlande  (leJichichtmqurUen  im 
Mittclalin-  (Stuttgart,  11)04);  Richtri  HiHoriarum  litrri  IV,  cd. 
Pertx  in  Man.  (term.  Uiet.;  Scrip,,  III:  new  cd.  by  Wait*  in 
Strip!,  rrr.  (irrm.  in  ueum  echo!.  (Hanover.  1877);  Reimann.  De 
Ricktri  rita  H  teripiie  (Otsiuc,  1845):  GtcsEBKCCirr,  Jahrb.  del 
drutichrn  Rrichee  vntrr  Otto  II  (Berlin,  18401.  excursus  rv;  Mi- 
met.  Richtri  hut.  Kb,  yualuor  in  Jour,  dtt  Satant*  ( IBM] :  Moxoo, 
Etwtm  »ur  thitt.  ilt  lluQxu*  Capet  in  Ret.  hit!..  XXVIII  (1885): 
Wittich,  Richer  Hher  die  llertaot  Gietfbert  ton  Lalhrinten  und 
Heinrich  von  Sachet n  in  FortehunQtn  rur  druttchrn  Grech..  Ill 
(1803). 

Franz  Kampeks. 

Richmond,  Diocese  of  (Richmondensis),  suf- 
fragan of  Baltimore,  established  11  July,  1820,  com- 
prises the  State  of  Virginia,  except  the  Counties  of 
Accomac  and  Northampton  (Diocese  of  Wilmington) ; 
and  Bland,  Buchanan,  Carroll,  Craig  (partly),  Dickin- 
son, Floyd,  Giles,  Grayson,  Lee,  Montgomery, 
Pulaski,  Russell,  Scott,  Smyth,  Tazewell,  Washing- 
ton, Wise,  and  Wythe  (Diocese  of  Wheeling);  and  in 
the  State  of  West  Virginia,  the  Counties  of  Berkeley, 
Grant,  Hampshire,  Hardy,  Jefferson,  Mineral,  Mor- 
gan, and  Pendleton.  It  embraces  31,518  square  miles 
in  Virginia  and  3290  square  miles  in  West  Virginia. 
Originally  it  included  also  the  territory  of  the  present 
Diocese  of  Wheeling,  created  23  July,  1850. 

Colonial  Period. — In  the  summer  of  1526  a  Spanish 
Catholic  settlement  was  made  in  Virginia  on  the  very 
spot  (according  to  Ecija,  the  pilot-in-chief  of  Florida") 
where,  in  1607,  eighty-one  years  later,  the  English 
founded  the  settlement  of  Jamestown.  Lucas  Vas- 
quez  de  Ayll6n,  one  of  the  judges  of  the  island  of  San 
ik>mingo,  received  from  the  King  of  Spain,  12  June, 
1523,  a  patent  empowering  him  to  explore  the  coast 
for  800  leagues,  establish  a  settlement  within  three 
years  and  Christianize  the  natives.  In  June  1526 
Ayll6n  sailed  from  Puerto  de  La  Plata,  San  Domingo! 
with  three  vessels,  600  persons  of  both  sexes,  horses, 
and  supplies.  The  Dominicans  Antonio  de  Monte- 
sinos  and  Antonio  de  Cervantes,  with  Brother  Peter 
de  Estrada,  accompanied  the  expedition.  Entering 
the  Capes  at  the  Chesapeake,  and  ascending  a  river 
(the  James)  he  landed  at  Guandape,  which  he  named 
St.  Michael.  Buildings  were  constructed  and  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  offered  in  a  chapel,  the  second  place  of 
Catholic  worship  on  American  soil.  Avllon  died  of 
fever  18  Oct  1526.  The  rebellion  of  the  settlers  and 
hostility  of  the  Indians  caused  Francisco  Gomez  the 
next  in  command,  to  abandon  the  settlement  in  the 
spring  of  1527,  when  he  set  sail  for  San  Domingo  in 

^K.YSf °une.  °[  ?hi,ch  foundered-  Of  the  party 
only  150  reached  their  destination 

A  second  expedition  sent  by  Menendez,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  F  ori,  a  and  nominal  Governor  of  Virginia, 
settled  on  the  Rappahannock  River  at  a  point  called 
Axacan  10  Sept,  1570.  It  consisto  d  Fath *» 
Segura,  V  .^Provincial  of  the  Jesuit*,  and  K 
Qu.ros  six  Jesuit  brothers,  and  a  few  friendly  Indiana 
A  log  building  served  as  chapel  and  home.  ThroTti 
the  treachery  of  Don  Luis  de  Velasco.  an  Indian  i  lot 
o  Spanish  name,  Father  Quiros  and  Brothers  Solb 
and  Mendcz  were  slain  by  the  Indians,  I  t  Feb  157 
Four  days  later  were  martyred  Father  Sep, ra  Bro  h- 
crs J  inares ,  Redondo,  Gabriel,  Gomez,  TndSancho 
Zevalles.  Men-ride*  several  months  later  sa  fa S  for 
Axaean.  where  he  had  eight  of  the  mvSSmhStS' 
they  being  converted  before  death  bv  Father  John 
Rogel,  a  Jesuit  missionary.  rainer  jonn 

Attempts  to  found  Catholic  settlpmr.ni.,  ;„  v:_ 
were  made  by  Lord  lialtimore^?  and 


George  Brent  in  1687.  In  the  spring  of  1634  Father 
John  Altham,  a  Jesuit  companion  of  Father  Andrew 
White,  the  Maryland  missionary,  laboured  amongBt 
some  of  the  Virginia  tribes  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Potomac.  Stringent  lawB  were  soon  enacted  in  Vir- 
ginia against  Catholics.  In  1687  Fathers  Edmonds 
and  Raymond  were  arrested  at  Norfolk  for  exercising 
their  priestly  functions.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  few  Catholic  settlers  at  Aquia 
Creek,  near  the  Potomac,  were  attended  by  Father 
John  Carroll  and  other  Jesuit  missionaries  from  Mary- 
land. 

American  Period.— Rev.  Jean  Dubois,  afterwards 
third  Bishop  of  New  York,  accompanied  by  a  few 
French  priests  and  with  letters  of  introduction  from 
Lafayette  to  several  prominent  Virginia  families,  came 
to  Norfolk  in  August,  1791,  where  he  laboured  a  few 
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months,  and  probably  left  the  priests  who  came  with 
him.  Proceeding  to  Richmond  towards  the  end  of 
the  year,  he  offered  in  the  House  of  Delegates,  by  in- 
vitation of  the  General  Assembly,  the  first  Mass  ever 
said  in  the  Capital  City.  His  successors  at  Rich- 
mond, with  interruptions,  were  the  Revs.  T.  C.  Mon- 
grand,  Xavier  Michel,  John  McEIrov,  John  Baxter. 
John  Mahoney,  James  Walsh,  Thomas  Hore,  and 
fathers  Horner  and  Schreiber. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  at  an  earlv  date,  probably 
at  the  time  of  the  Declaration  of  Indewndence,  Alex- 
andria had  a  log  chapel  with  an  unknown  resident 
pnest.  Rev.  John  Thayer  of  Boston  (see  Boston, 
Archdiocese  op)  was  stationed  there  in  1794.  Rev. 
Francis  Neale  who  in  1796  constructed  at  Alexandria 
a  brick  church,  erected  fourteen  vears  later  a  more 
suitable  church  where  Fathers  Kohlmann,  Enoch, 
and  Benedict  Joseph  Fenwiek,  afterwards  second 
Bishop  of  Boston,  frequently  officiated.  About  1796 
Rev.  James  Biwhe  began  the  erection  of  a  church  at 
Norfolk.  His  successors  were  the  Verv  Rev.  Leonard 
Neale.  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Baltimore  (see  Bal- 
timore, Archdiocese  of),  Revs.  Michael  Lacv, 
Christopher  Delancy,  Joseph  Stokes,  Samuel  Cooper, 
J.  Van  Horsigh,  and  A.  L.  Hitzclbcrger. 

Hi«hops  of  Richmond. — (1)  Right  Rev.  Patrick  Kelly, 
D.D.,  consecrated  first  Bishop  of  Richmond,  24  Aug., 
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1S20,  came  to  reside  at  Norfolk,  where  the  Catholics 
were  much  more  numerous  than  at  Richmond,  19 
Jan.,  1821.  The  erection  of  Virginia  into  a  diocese 
had  been  premature  and  was  accordingly  opposed  by 
the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore.  Because  of  factions 
and  various  other  difficulties,  Bishop  Kelly  soon  peti- 
tioned Rome  to  be  relieved  of  his  charge.  He  left 
Virginia  in  July,  1822,  having  been  transferred  to  the 
See  of  Waterford  and  Litunore,  where  he  died,  8  Oct., 
1829.  Archbishop  Marechol  of  Baltimore  was  ap- 
pointed administrator  of  the  diocese. 

Rev.  Timothy  O'Brien,  who  came  as  pastor  to 
Richmond  in  1832,  did  more  for  Catholicism  during  his 
eighteen  years'  labour  than  any  other  missionary,  ex- 
cepting the  Bishops  of  the  See.  In  1834  he  built  St. 
Peter's  Church,  afterwards  the  cathedral,  and  founded 
St.  Joseph's  Female  Academy  and  Orphan  Asylum, 
bringing  as  teachers  three  Sisters  of  Charity. 

(2)  The  Right  Rev.  Richard  Vincent  Whelan,  D.D., 
consecrated  21  March,  1841,  established  the  same  year, 
on  the  outskirts  of  Richmond,  St.  Vincent's  Seminary 
and  College,  discontinued  in  1840.  Ixaving  Rev. 
Timothy  O'Brien  at  St.  Peter's,  Richmond,  the  Bishop 
took  up  his  residence  at  the  seminary,  and  acted  as 
president.  In  1842  Bishop  Whelan  dedicated  St. 
Joseph's  Church,  Petersburg,  and  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  Norfolk,  and  the  following  year  that  of  St. 
Francis  at  Lynchburg.  In  1846  he  built  a  church  at 
Wheeling  and,  two  years  later,  founded  at  Norfolk 
St.  Vincent'B  Female  Orphan  Asylum.  Wheeling  was 
made  a  separate  sec,  23  July,  1850,  and  to  it  was  trans- 
ferred Bishop  Whelan. 

(3)  Right  Rev.  John  McGill,  D.D.,  consecrated  10 
Nov.,  1850,  was  present  in  Rome  in  1854  when  the 
Dogma  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  proclaimed. 
Bv  pen  and  voice  he  opposed  knownothmgism.  In 
1855  Bishop  McGill  convened  the  First  Diocesan  Synod. 
During  the  yellow  fever  plague  of  the  same  year,  Rev. 
Matthew  O'Keefc  of  Norfolk  and  Rev.  Francis  Devlin 
of  Portsmouth  won  renown;  the  latter  dying  a  martyr 
to  priestly  duty.  In  1856  St.  Vincent's  Hospital, 
Norfolk,  was  founded.  Alexandria,  formerly  in  the 
Baltimore  archdiocese  as  part  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, but  ceded  back  to  Virginia,  was  annexed  to 
the  Richmond  diocese,  15  Aug.,  1858.  In  1860  the 
bishop  transferred  St.  Mary's  German  Church,  Rich- 
mond, to  the  Benedictines.  During  the  Civil  War 
Bishop  McGill  wrote  two  learned  works,  "The  True 
Church  Indicated  to  the  Inquirer",  and  "Our  Faith, 
the  Victory",  republished  as  "The  Creed  of  Cath- 
olics". The  bishop  established  at  Richmond  the 
Sisters  of  the  Visitation,  and  at  Alexandria  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross.  He  also  took  part  in  the 
Vatican  Council.  Bishop  McGill  died  at  Richmond, 
14  Januarv,  1872. 

(4)  Right  Rev.  James  Gibbons,  D.D.  (afterwards 
archbishop  and  cardinal),  consecrated  titular  Bishop  of 
Adramyttum  to  organise  North  Carolina  into  a  vica- 
riate, 16  Aug.,  1868,  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Rich- 
mond, 30  July,  1872.  He  established  at  Richmond 
the  Little  Sistere  of  the  Poor,  and  St.  Peter's  Boys' 
Academy.  Erecting  new  parishes,  churches,  and 
schools,  making  constant  diocesan  visitations,  fre- 
quently preaching  to  large  congregations  of  both 
Catholics  and  non-Catholics,  Bishop  Gibbons,  during 
his  short  rule  of  five  years,  accomplished  in  the  diocese 
a  vast  amount  of  religious  good.  Made  coadjutor 
Bishop  of  Baltimore,  29  May,  1877,  he  succeeded 
Archbishop  Bayley  in  that  mi-',  3  Oct.,  1877. 

(5)  Right  Rev.  John  Joseph  Keane,  D.D.  (after- 
wards archbishop),  consecrated,  25  Aug.,  1878. 
Gifted  with  ever-ready  and  magnetic  eloquence, 
Bishop  Keane  ilrew  great  numbers  of  people  to  hear 
his  inspiring  discourses.  He  held  the  Second  Dio- 
cesan Synod  in  1S.H6,  and  introduced  into  the  diocese 
the  Josephites  and  the  Xaverian  Brothers.  Bishop 
Keane  was  appointed  first  Rector  of  the  Catholic 


University,  Washington,  12  Aug.,  1888,  created  titular 
Archbishop  of  Damascus,  9  Jan.,  1897,  and  transferred 
to  the  See  of  Dubuque,  24  Julv,  1900. 

(6)  Right  Rev.  Augustine  Van  Do  Vyver,  D.D., 
consecrated,  20  Oct.,  1889,  began  an  able  and  vigorous 
rule.  On  3  June,  1903,  he  publicly  received  the  Most 
Rev.  Diomede  Falconio,  Apostolic  Delegate,  who  the 
following  day  laitl  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  Sacred 
Heart  Cathedral,  one  of  the  most  artistic  edifices  in 
the  country,  designed  by  Joseph  McGuiro,  architect, 
of  New  York.  A  handsome  bishop's  house  and  a 
pastoral  residence  adjoin  the  cathedral.  The  latter 
was  solemnly  consecrated  by  Mgr.  Falconio  on  29 
Nov.,  1906.  The  event  was  the  most  imposing  Cath- 
olic ceremony  in  the  history  of  the  diocese.  Besides 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  there 
were  present  18  archbishoiw  and  bishops.  Bishop 
Van  Dc  Vyver  convened  a  quasi-synod,  12  Nov.,  1907. 
which  approved  the  decrees  of  the  Second  Synod  and 
enacted  new  and  needed  legislation.  In  1907  tho 
Knights  of  Columbus  held  at  the  Jamestown  Exposi- 
tion their  national  convention  and  jubilee  celebration, 
participated  in  by  the  Apostolic  Delegate,  and  several 
archbishops  and  bishops;  while  the  following  year  the 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society  held  a  similar  celebration 
In  June,  1909,  St.  Peter's  (Richmond) 
and  the  adjoining  home  of 
of  C 


the  McGill  Union  and  the  Knights 
completed,  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $.50,000.  In  the 
following  autumn  St.  Peter's  Church  (the  old  cathe- 
dral) celebrated  the  diamond  jubilee  of  its  existence. 
With  it,  either  as  bishops  or  as  priests,  are  indelibly 
linked  the  names  of  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishops 
Keane  and  Janssens,  and  Bishops  Van  De  Vyver. 
Whelan,  McGill,  Becker,  Keiley,  and  O'Connell  of 
San  Francisco.  Most  Rev.  John  J.  Kain,  deceased 
Archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  had  also  been  a  priest  of  the 
diocese.  Bishop  Van  Dc  Vyver  introduced  into  the 
diocese  the  Fathers  of  tho  Holy  Ghost;  additional 
Benedictine  and  Josephite  Fathers  and  Xaverian 
Brothers;  the  Christian  Brothers;  additional  Sisters 
of  Charity;  the  Benedictine  and  Franciscan  Sisters; 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  Nazareth,  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment and  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration.  Under  his 
regime  have  been  founded  12  new  parishes,  32 
churches,  3  colleges,  4  industrial  schools,  2  orphan 
asylums,  1  infant  asylum  (coloured),  and  many  paro- 
chial schools. 

Notable  Benefactors. — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  For- 
tune Ryan,  of  New  York,  the  former  donating,  tho 
latter  furnishing,  the  imposing  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral 
(nearly  $500,000),  together  with  other  notable  bene- 
factions. Mrs.  Ryan  has  built  churches,  schools, 
and  religious  houses  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
Other  generous  benefactors  were  Right  Rev. 
Bernard  McQuaid,  D.D.,  Joseph  Gallego,  John  P. 
Matthews,  William  S.  Caldwell,  Mark  Downey,  and 
John  Pope. 

Statistics. — (1911) :  Secular  priests,  50;  Benedictines, 
10;  Josephites,  6;  Holy  Ghost  Fathers,  2;  Brothers. 
Xaverian,  35;  Christian,  12;  Sisters  of  Charity,  60;  of 
St.  Benedict,  50;  Visitation  Nuns,  '23;  Sisters  of  Char- 
ity of  Nazareth,  Kentucky,  20;  of  the  Holy  Cross,  20: 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  18;  Sisters  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  18;  of  St.  Francis,  12;  of  Perpetual  Adora- 
tion, 10;  parishes  with  resident  priests,  35;  missions 
with  churches,  48;  colleges,  3  (1  coloured),  academies, 
9;  parochial  schools,  26;  industrial  schools,  4  (2  col- 
oured); orphan  asylums,  4;  infant  asylums,  1  (col- 
oured); young  people  attending  Catholic  institutions, 
7500;  home  for  aged,  1  (inmates,  200);  Catholic  Hos- 
pital, 1  (yearly  jiaticnts,  3000). 

Catholic  Societies. — Priests'  Clerical  Fund  Associa- 
tion; Eucharist ic  League;  Holy  Name;  St.  Vincent  dc 
Paul;  league  of  Good  Shepherd;  boys'  and  girls' 
sodalities;  tabernacle,  altar,  and  sanctuary  societies: 
women's  benevolent  and  beneficial;  fraternal  and 
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social,  such  as  Knights  of  Columbus.  Hibernians,  and 
flourishing  local  societies.  Of  parishes  there  are  one 
each  of  Germans,  Italians,  and  Bohemians,  and  4  for 
the  coloured  people.  Catholic  population,  41,000. 
The  causes  of  growth  are  principally  natural  increase 
and  conversions,  there  being  little  Catholic  immigra- 
tion into  the  diocese. 

Maori,  Thr  Catholic  Church  in  the  City  and  Diocet*  of  Richmond 
(Richmond.  Virginia,  190(1):  Paree,  Catholic  Mi—iom  in  Vir- 
ginia (Richmond,  1850):  Keilet,  Memoranda  (Norfolk,  Virginia. 

1874)  ;  Procrrdinae  of  thr  Catholic  Btnftolent  Union  (Norfolk, 

1875)  :  The  Metropolitan  Catholic  Almanac  (Baltimore,  1841-fll); 
Catholic  Almanac  and  Dirretory  (New  York.  1865-95);  CalhMir 
D\rretury  (Milwaukee,  1895-9);  Official  Catholic  Director],  (Mil- 
waukee. 1900-11):  HcoilEA,  The  llielory  of  the  Society  of  Jesue  in 
North  America.  Colonial  and  Federal  (London,  1907);  Shea, 
Thr  Hittory  of  the  Catholic  Churrh  in  the  United  Stale  t  (Akron, 
Ohio.  1890);  foreign  reference*  cited  by  Shea  (I.  bk.  II.  i,  108. 
107,  U9,  150);  Navarktte,  Real  <  Hula  que  contient  el  atiento 
capilulado  con  Lucat  Vdtqun  de  AylMn;  CoUccion  de  Viaoee  y 
Deeeubrtmientoe  (Madrid,  1829).  ii.  153,  156:  Feiinamiei,  Hie- 
toria  Bdetiattien  de  Sutetroe  TUmpo*  (Toledo,  1611):  Qt'iROa, 
Letter  of  It  Sept.,  1570:  Rooel.  Letter  of  9  Dec.  75*?;  BaRcia, 
Entayo  CronoUgico,  142-6;  Tanker,  Societa*  Militarie.  447-51. 

F.  Joseph  Mao  hi. 


Rlchter,  Henrt 
Diocese  of. 


See  Grand  Rapids, 


Ricoldo  da  Monte  di  Crocs  (Pennini),  b.  at 
Florence  about  1243;  d.  there  31  October,  1320. 
After  studying  in  various  great  European  schools,  he 
became  a  Dominican,  1267 ;  was  a  professor  in  several 
convents  of  Tuscany  (1272-88),  made  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land  (1288),  and  then  travelled  for  many 
years  as  a  missionary  in  western  Asia,  having  his  chief 
headquarters  at  Bagdad.  He  returned  to  Florence 
before  1302,  and  was  chosen  to  high  offices  in  his 
order.  His  "  ltinerarium "  (written  about  1288-91; 
published  in  the  original  Latin  at  Leipzig,  1864;  in 
Italian  at  Florence,  1793;  in  French  at  Paris,  1877) 
was  intended  as  a  guide-book  for  missionaries,  and  is 
an  interesting  description  of  the  Oriental  countries 
visited  by  him.  The  "Epistola  de  Perditiono  Ac- 
conis"  are  five  letters  in  the  form  of  lamentations 
over  the  fall  of  Ptolemais  (written  about  1292,  pub- 
lished at  Paris,  1884).  Ricoldo's  best  known  work  is 
the  "Contra  Legem  Sarracenorum",  written  at  Bag- 
dad, which  has  been  very  popular  as  a  polemical 
source  against  Mohammedanism,  and  has  been  often 
edited  (first  published  at  Seville,  1500).  The  "Chris- 
tians Fidei  Confess  it  >  facta  Sarraecnis"  (printed  at 
Basle,  1543)  is  attributed  to  Ricoldo,  and  was  prob- 
ably written  about  the  same  time  as  the  above  men- 
tioned works.  Other  works  are;  "Contra  errores 
Judteorum"  (MS.  at  Florence);  "Libellus  contra 
nationes  orientales"  (MSS.  at  Florence  and  Paris); 
"Contra  Sarraecnoa  et  Alcoranum"  (MS.  at  Paris); 
"De  varus  religionibus "  (MS.  at  Turin).  Very  prob- 
ably the  last  three  works  were  written  after  his  return 
to  Europe.  Ricoldo  is  also  known  to  have  written 
two  theological  works — a  defence  of  the  doctrines  of 
St.  Thomas  (in  collaboration  with  John  of  Pistoia, 
about  1285)  and  a  commentary  on  the  "Libri  sen- 
tentiarum"  (before  1288.)  Ricoldo  began  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Koran  about  1290,  but  it  ia  not  known 
whether  this  work  was  completed. 

Manijomnet  in  Rexue  Bibliqve  (1S93),  44-61,  182-202,  584- 
607;  KcHAM-Ut-BTir.  .Script.  6ed.  Prod.,  I,  506:  Tocrox.  Hi*, 
de,  Homme.  ,flu..  d,  fordre  de  St.  Dom..  I,  759-63;  Mcrrat, 
Owowi"  and  TrareU  in  Aeta.  I,  197. 

J.  A.  McHugh. 

Bisl,  Loos.    See  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. 

Bismexuchneider,  Tillmanx,  one  of  the  most 
important  of  Frankish  sculptors,  b.  at  Osterode  am 
Hans  in  or  after  1460;  d.  at  Wllrzburg,  1531.  In 
14H3  he  was  admitted  into  the  Guild  of  St  Luke  at 
Wiirzburg,  where  he  worked  until  his  death.  In  the 
tombstone  of  the  Bitter  von  Grumbach  he  still  ad- 
heres to  the  Gothic  style,  but  in  his  works  for  the 
Manenkanelle  at  Wurzburg  he  adopts  the  Benais- 
sanee  style,  while  retaining  reminiscences  of  earlier 


art.  For  the  south  entrance  he  carved,  besides  an 
annunciation  and  a  representation  of  Christ  as  a 
gardener,  the  afterwards  renowned  statues  of  Adam 
and  Eve,  the  heads  of  which  are  of  special  importance. 
There  also  he  showed  his  gift  of  depicting  character 
in  the  more  than  life-size  statues  of  ChriBt,  the  Bap- 
tist, and  the  Twelve  Apostles  for  the  buttresses. 
Elsewhere  indeed  we  seek  in  vain  for  the  merits  of 
rounded  sculpture.  He  had  a  special  talent  for  thp 
noble  representation  of  female  saints  (cf .  for  example, 
Sts.  Dorothea  and  Margareta  in  the  Bame  ehaj>cl. 
and  the  Madonna  in  the  Munstcrkirche).  A  small 
Madonna  (now  in  the  municipal  museum  at  Frank- 
fort) is  perfect  both  in  expression  and  drapery.  Be- 
sides other  works  for  the  above-mentioned  churches 
and  a  relief  with  the  "Vieraehn  Nothelfer"  for  the 
hospital  (St.  Burkhard),  he  carved  for  the  cathedral 
of  VVurzburg  a  tabernacle  reaching  to  the  ceiling, 
two  episcopal  tombs,  and  a  colossal  cross — all  rec- 
ognized as  excellent  works  by  those  familiar  with  the 
peculiar  style  of  the  master.  Riemen»chneider'9 
masterpiece  is  the  tomb  of  Emperor  Henry  II  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Bamberg;  the  recumbent  forms  of  the 
emperor  and  his  spouse  are  ideal,  while  the  sides  of 
the  tomb  are  adorned  with  fine  scenes  from  their 
lives.  The  figures  instinct  with  life,  the  drapery, 
and  the  expression  of  sentiment,  are  all  of  equal 
beauty.  Among  his  representations  of  the  "Lament 
over  Christ",  those  of  Heidingsfeld  and  Maidbrunn, 
in  spite  of  some  defects,  are  notable  works;  resem- 
bling the  former,  but  still  more  pleasing,  is  a  third 
in  the  university  collection.  The  defects  in  many  of 
his  works  are  probably  to  be  referred  for  the  most 
part  to  his  numerous  apprentices.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  other  works  by  him  in  various  places,  c.  g. 
a  beautiful  group  of  the  Crucifixion  in  the  Darm- 
stadt Museum,  another  at  Volkaeh  am  Main  rep- 
resenting Our  Lady  surrounded  by  a  rosary  with 
scenes  from  her  life  in  relief  and  being  crowned  by 
angels  playing  music — the  picture  is  suspended  from 
the  roof. 

There  is  a  second  Meister  Tillmann  Riemenschnei- 
der,  who  carved  the  Virgin's  altar  in  Creglingen. 
This  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  to  the  works  of  the 
younger  "Master  Dill",  that  recently  many  be- 
lieved it  should  be  referred  to  him;  in  that  case, 
however,  he  would  have  executed  one  of  his  best 
works  as  a  very  young  man. 

Bode,  Geech.  der  deuttehen  Plattik  (Berlin.  1S83);  Weber, 
Ltben  u.  ITirtm  T.  RtemeneehneuUre  (2nd  ml..  Wuriburg,  1888); 
Tns mm,  Leben  u.  Werke  T.  RiemenKhneidere  (Stranburg.  1900); 


G.  GlETMANN. 


in  Walkalla,  VI  (1910). 


Rienii,  Cola  di  (i.  e.,  Nicola,  son  of  Lorenzo),  a 
popular  tribune  and  extraordinary  historical  figure. 
His  father  was  an  innkeeper  at  Borne  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Trastevero;  though  it  was  believed  that  he  was 
really  the  son  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VII.  His  child- 
hood and  youth  were  passed  at  Anagni,  with  some 
relatives  to  whom  he  was  sent  on  the  death  of  his 
mother.  Though  he  was  thus  brought  up  in  the  coun- 
try ho  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  letters 
and  of  Latin,  and  devoted  himself  to  a  study  of  the 
history  of  ancient  Rome  in  the  Latin  authors,  Livy, 
Valerius  Maximus,  Cicero,  Seneca,  Bocthius,  and  the 
poets.  When  his  father  died  he  returned  to  Rome 
and  practised  as  a  notary.  The  sight  of  the  remains 
of  the  former  greatness  of  Rome  onlv  increased  his 
admiration  for  the  citv  anil  the  men  described  in  his 
favourite  authors.  Contemplating  the  condition  in 
which  Borne  then  was  in  the  absence  of  the  |»pes, 
torn  by  the  factions  of  the  nobles  who  plundered  on 
all  sides  and  shed  innocent  blood,  he  conceived  a  de- 
sire of  restorinK  the  justice  and  splendour  of  former 
days.  His  plans  became  more  definite  and  settled 
when  his  brother  was  slain  in  a  brawl  between  the  Or- 
sini  and  the  Colonna.    Thenceforth  he  thought  only 
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of  the  mean*  of  breaking  the  power  of  the  barons. 
To  accomplish  this  he  had  first  to  win  the  favour  of 
the  populace  by  upholding  the  cause  of  the  oppressed. 

In  consequence  of  this  and  on  account  of  the  elo- 
quence with  which  he  spoke  in  Latin,  he  was  sent  to 
Avignon  in  1343  to  Clement  VI,  by  the  captain  of  the 
people,  to  ask  him  to  return  to  Rome  and  grant  the 
great  jubilee  every  five  years.  Cola  explained  to  the 
pope  the  miserable  condition  of  Rome.  Clement  was 
much  impressed,  and  appointed  him  to  the  office  of 
notary  (secretary)  of  the  Camera  Capitolina,  in  which 
position  he  could  gain  a  better  knowledge  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  city.  Cola  then  by  his  public  dis- 
courses and  private  conversations  prepared  the  peo- 
ple; a  conspiracy  was  formed,  and  on  19  May,  1347, 


Statue  or  Cola  di  Hiehii 
G.  Masini.  Uratlinata  drl  Campi 

he  summoned  the  populace  to  assemble  the  follow- 
ing day  in  the  Campidoglio.  There  Cola  explained 
his  plans  and  read  a  new  democratic  constitution 
which,  .'inning  other  things,  ordained  the  establish- 
ment of  a  civic  militia.  The  people  conferred  abso- 
lute power  on  him;  but  Cola  at  first  contented  him- 
Belf  with  the  title  of  tribune  of  the  people:  later,  how- 
ever, he  assumed  the  bombastic  titles  of  Candidatut 
Sfnrilus  Sancti,  I  m  per  a  tor  Orbit,  Zelator  Italia,  Ama- 
tor  Orbit  el  Tribunut  Auguttut  (candidate  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  emperor  of  the  world,  lover  of  Italy,  of  the 
world,  august  tribune) .  He  was  wise  enough  to  select 
a  colleague,  the  po|K''s  vicar,  Raimondo,  Bishop  of 
Orvieto.  The  rucccss  of  the  new  regime  was  wonder- 
ful. The  most  powerful  barons  had  to  leave  the  city; 
the  others  swore  fealty  to  the  popular  government. 
An  era  of  peace  and  justice  seemed  to  have  come. 
The  pope,  on  learning  what  had  happened,  regretted 
that  he  had  not  been  consulted,  but  gave  Cola  the 
title  and  office  of  Rector,  to  be  exercised  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Bishop  of  Orvieto.  His  name  was  heard 
everywhere,  princes  had  recourse  to  him  in  their  dis- 
putes, the  sultan  fortified  his  ports. 

Cola  then  thought  of  reestablishing  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  Italy  and  of  Rome,  by  restoring  the 


Roman  Empire  with  an  Italian  emperor.  In  August, 
1347,  two  hundred  deputies  of  the  Italian  cities  as- 
sembled at  his  request.  Italy  was  declared  free,  and 
all  those  who  had  arrogated  a  lordship  to  themselves 
were  declared  fallen  from  power;  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  elect  the  emperor  was  asserted.  Louis  the 
Bavarian  and  Charles  of  Bohemia  were  called  upon  to 
justify  their  usurpation  of  the  imperial  title.  Cola 
flattered  himself  secretly  with  the  hope  of  becoming 
em]H>ror;  but  his  high  opinion  of  himself  proved  his 
ruin.  He  was  a  dreamer  rather  than  a  man  of  action; 
he  lacked  many  qualities  for  the  exercise  of  good  gov- 
ernment, especially  foresight  and  the  elements  of  po- 
litical prudence.  He  had  formed  a  most  puerile  con- 
cept of  the  empire.  He  surrounded  himself  with 
Asiatic  luxury,  to  pay  for  which  he  had  to  impose  new 
taxes;  thereupon  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  weary 
of  serving  a  theatrical  emperor,  vanished.  The  barons 
perceived  this,  and  forgetting  for  the  moment  their 
mutual  discord,  joined  together  against  their  common 
enemy.  In  vain  the  bell  summoned  the  people  to 
arms  in  the  Campidoglio.  No  one  stirred.  Cola  had 
driven  out  the  barons,  but  he  had  not  thought  of  re- 
ducing them  to  inaction;  on  the  contrary  he  had  ren- 
dered them  more  hostile  by  his  many  foolish  and  hu- 
miliating acts.  Lacking  all  military  knowledge  he 
could  offer  no  serious  resistance  to  their  attacks.  The 
discontent  of  the  people  increased;  the  Bishop  of 
Orvieto,  the  other  Rector  of  Rome,  who  had  already 
protested  against  what  had  occurred  at  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Italian  deputies,  abandoned  the  city;  the 
pope  repudiated  Cola  in  a  Bull.  Thus  deserted,  and 
not  believing  himself  safe,  he  took  refuge  in  the  Gastlo 
of  S.  Angelo,  and  three  days  later  (18  Dec.,  1347)  the 
barons  returned  in  triumph  to  restore  things  to  their 
former  condition. 

Cola  fortunately  succeeded  in  escaping.  Ho  sought 
refuge  with  the  Spiritual  Franciscans  living  in  the 
hermitages  of  Monte  Maiella.  But  the  plague  of  1348, 
the  presence  of  bands  of  adventurere  and  the  jubilee 
of  1350  had  increased  the  mysticism  of  the  people 
and  still  more  of  the  Spirituals.  One  of  the  latter, 
Fra  Angelo,  told  Rienii  that  it  was  now  the  proper 
moment  to  think  of  the  common  weal,  to  co-operate 
in  the  restoration  of  the  empire  and  in  the  puri- 
fication of  the  Church:  all  of  which  had  been  pre- 
dicted by  Joachim  of  Flora,  the  celebrated  Calabrian 
Jbbot,  and  that  he  ought  to  give  his  assistance.  Cola 
lM>took  himself  thence  to  Charles  IV  at  Prague  (1350), 
who  imprisoned  him,  either  as  a  madman  or  as  a 
heretic.  After  two  years  Cola  was  sent  at  the  request 
of  (he  [h>|h-  to  Avignon,  where  through  the  iotflNM 
sion  of  Petrarch,  his  admirer,  though  now  disillu- 
sioned, he  was  treated  better.  When  Innocent  VI 
sent  Cardinal  Albornos  into  Italy  (at  the  beginning  of 
1353)  he  allowed  Cola  di  Rienzi  to  accompany  him. 
The  Romans,  who  had  fallen  back  into  their  former 
state  of  anarchy,  invited  him  to  return,  and  Albornos 
consented  to  appoint  him  senator  (sindaco)  of  Rome. 
On  1  Aug.,  1354,  Rienii  entered  Rome  in  triumph.  But 
the  new  government  did  not  last  long.  His  luxury  and 
revelry,  followed  by  the  inevitable  taxation,  abovo  all 
the  unjust  killing  of  several  persons  (among  whom  was 
Fra  Morialc,  a  brigand,  in  the  service  of  Cola),  pro- 
voked the  people  to  fury.  On  8  Oct.,  1354,  the  cry 
of  "Death  to  Ricnsi  the  traitor!"  rose  in  the  city. 
Cola  attempted  to  flee,  but  was  recognised  and  shun, 
and  his  corpse  dragged  through  the  streets  of  the 
city.  Cola  represented,  one  might  say,  the  death 
agony  of  the  Guelph  (papal-national-democratic)  idea 
and  the  rise  of  the  classical  (imperial  and  aesthetic) 
idea  of  the  Renaissance. 

Vita  Xiratai  I^aurenfti  in  MrnTow,  Antiiuilatri:  Viia  Xitotai 
Laurrntii,  ed.  dki.  Re  (Florence,  1H.W);  Cjabriklu,  Eputolario  di 
Cola  Rirnxo  (Rome.  1890):  PArENCoanr,  Cola  di  Ritnza  und  trim 
Z,it  (Hamburg.  1841);   RodoCaNacbi.  Cota  di  JKmM  (Pari*. 

U.  Benioni. 
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Rieti,  Diocese  of  (R  eatina),  Central  Italy,  im- 
mediately subject  to  the  Holy  See.  The  city  is  situ- 
ated in  the  valley  of  the  River  Velino,  which,  on 
account  of  the  calcareous  deposits  that  accumulate 
in  it,  grows  shallower  and  imperils  the  city,  so  that 
even  in  ancient  days  it  was  necessary  to  construct 
canals  and  outlet*,  like  that  of  Marius  Curius  Den- 
tat  us  (272  b.  c.)  which,  repaired  and  enlarged  by 
Clement  VIII,  has  produced  the  magnificent  waterfall 
of  the  Velino,  near  Terai.    The  city,  which  was 
founded  by  the  Pclasgians,  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
Sabines,  and  became  later  a  Roman  municipium  and 
prefecture.  After  the  Longobard  invasion  it  was  the 
seat  of  a  "gastaldo",  dependent  on  the  Duchy  of 
Sjwleto.  It  was  presented  to  the  Holy  See  by  Otto  I 
"J.902!  in  1 143,  after  a  long  siege,  it  was  destroyed  by 
King  Rogpr  of  Naples.  It  was  besieged  again  in  1210 
by  Otto  of  Brunswick  when  forcing  his  way  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples.   In  the  thirteenth  century  the 
popes  took  refuge  there  on  several  occasions,  and  in 
12SK  jt  witnessed  the  coronation  of  Charles  II  of 
Naples;  later  an  Apostolic  delegate  resided  at  Rieti. 
In  I860,  by  the  disloyalty  of  a  delegate,  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Italian  troo|>s  without  resistance  Rieti 
was  the  birthplace  of  Blessed  Colomba  (1501);  in  the 
sixth  century  it  contained  an  Abbey  of  St.  Stephen- 
the  body  of  St.  Baldovino,  Cistercian,  founder  of  the 
monastery  of  Sts.  Matthew  and  Pastor  (twelfth  cen- 
tury) is  venerated  in  the  cathedral.    Near  Rieti  is 
Ureccio  where  St.  Francis  set  up  the  first  Christmas 
crib.  The  cathedral  is  in  Lombard  style,  with  a  crvpt 
dating  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  century.    It  should  be 
remarked  that  in  medieval  documents  there  is  fre- 
quent confusion  between  Reatinw  (Rieti),  Aretinus 
Arezzo) ,  and  Teatinut  (Chieti).    The  first  known 
Bishop  of  Rieti  is  Ursus  (499);  St.  Gregory  mentions 
1  robus  and  Albums  (sixth  century).   The  names  of 
rnany  biahops  m  the  Longobard  period  are  known 
Later  we  meet  with  Dodonus  (1137),  who  repaired  the 
damage  done  by  King  Roger;  Benedict,  who  in  1184 
officiated  at  the  marriage  of  Queen  Constance  of 
Naples  and  Henry  VI;  Ramaldo,  a  Franciscan  (1249), 
restorer  of  discipline,  which  work  was  continued  by 
Tommaso  (1252);  Pietro  Guerra  (1278),  who  had 
Andrea  Pisano  erect  the  episcopal  palace  with  materi- 
als taken  from  the  ancient  amphitheatre  of  Vespasian; 
Lodovico  Teodonan  (1380),  murdered  while  engaged 
in  Divine  service,  on  account  of  his  severity,  which 
deed  was  cruelly  punished  by  Boniface  IX;  Angelo 
Canrantca  (14.50),  later  a  cardinal;  Cardinal  Pom  pro 
Colonna  (1508),  who  for  rebellion  against  Juliu?H 
and  Clement  VII  was  twice  deprived  of  his  cardinal- 
tml  d.gmty;  Scipione  Colonna  (1520),  hi*  nephew, 
took  part  in  the  revolt  against  Clement  VII  in 

Ahh^f  v }  "\7  encouilt«'  Amico  of  Asco^ 
Abbot  of  Farfa;  Mananus  Victorius  (1572,  for  a  few 
S^*^8«Mhed  writer  and  patrologist;  Giorgto 
Bolognetti  (1639    restored  the  episcopal  palace  and 

EffflnuE'tH  ?F  Charit>';  GaHrielle  Fcrreffi 
S"? }:  Stf*,?  cardinal,  a  man  of  great  charity  At 
present  the  diocese  contains  60  parishes  14f»  100  in- 
hab.tan  s,  250  secular  priests,  7  religious  ho^es  w  th 
63  priests  15  houses  of  nuns;  2educational  rsTahnlh 
merits  for  boys,  and  4  for  girls  euucallonfUe8taD'»»h- 

(Rome,  1753).  L om",rntu"«  de  SaUna  Reatina 

U.  Benionm. 
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snot,  in  the  valley  of  the  rivulet  Rie  (from  whence 
the  abbey  derived  its  name),  and  surrounded  by  pre- 
cipitous hills,  in  Blakemore,  near  Helmesley.  The 
community  took  possession  of  the  ground  in  1131  and 
began  the  foundation,  the  first  of  their  order  in  York- 
shire. The  church  and  abbey,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
monasteries  of  the  order,  were  dedicated  to .  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  At  first  their  land  being  crude 
and  uncultivated,  they  suffered  much  until,  after  a 
number  of  years,  their  first  benefactor  again  came  to 
their  assistance  and,  later  on;  joined  their  community. 
Their  land,  also,  through  their  incessant  labours,  even- 
tually became  productive,  so  that,  with  more  ade- 
quate means  of  subsistence,  they  were  able  to  devote 
their  energies  to  the  completion  of  church  and 
monastic  buildings,  though  these  were  finished  only 
after  a  great  lapse  of  time,  on  account  of  their  isola- 
tion and  the  fact  that  the  monastery  was  never 
wealthy.  The  constructions  were  carried  on  section 
by  section,  permanent  edifices  succeeding  those  that 
were  temporary  after  long  intervals.  The  final  build- 
ings, however,  as  attested  by  the  magnificent,  though 
melancholy,  ruins  yet  remaining,  were  completed  on  a 
grand  scale. 

Within  a  very  few  years  after  its  foundation  the 
community  numbered  three  hundred  members,  and 
was  by  far  the  most  celebrated  monastery  in  England: 
many  others  sprang  from  it,  the  most  important  of 
them  being  Melrose,  the  first  Cistercian  monastery 
built  m  Scotland.  Ricvaulx  early  became  a  brilliant 
centre  of  learning  and  holiness;  chief  amongst  its 
lights  shone  St.  Aelred,  its  third  abbot  (1147-67), 
who  from  his  sweetness  of  character  and  depth  of 
learning  was  called  Bernardo  prove  par.  He  had  been, 
before  his  entrance  into  the  cloister,  a  most  dear 
friend  and  companion  of  St.  David,  King  of  Scotland. 
History  gives  us  but  scant  details  of  the  later  life  at 
Uievaulx.  At  the  time  of  its  suppression  and  con- 
fiscation by  Henry  VIII  the  abbot,  Rowland  Blyton, 
with  twenty-three  religious  composed  its  community, 
lhe  estates  of  thin  ancient  abbev  are  now  in  the 
possession  of  the  Duncombe  family. 

M*NRiqci.  Annate*  Cirtereienie*  ( Lyons,  1642):  Mart***, 
and  IH-rand .  ThtMuTu*  nonu  anmJctforum.  IV  (Pmru.  1717); 
tvEXRiqtTEX,  /vurux  rmwffl.  (BrusaoU.  1B26);  DtopALl, 
ManaMxcon  Anaheanum,  V  (London.  1817-30);  Cartuinrium  ah- 
*  £j',RZraU*  '"Surtrtr  Soc.  Put*.  (London.  1889);  Si.  Aelrtd. 
a££?  VT"  (.k°ndon'  1845>:  «*ronj),  Ruins  of  Fountain 
19o7f  (London.  1910);  Honor*.  Fountains  Abbey  (New  York, 

Edmond  M.  Obrecbt. 

Rlflel,  Caspar,  historian,  b.  at  Budesheim, 
™  Ken,,0£e™a">"'  19  Jan->  !807:  d.  at  Mainx,  15 
lJec.,  1856.  He  studied  under  Klee  at  Main*  and 
Bonn  and  under  MOhler  at  TObingen.  After  his 
ordination  to  the  priesthood,  18  Dec.,  1830,  he  was 
named  assistant  priest  at  Bingen.  In  1835  he  was 
appointed  to  a  parish  at  Giessen,  and  to  the  chair  of 
moral  theology  in  the  local  theological  faculty.  His 
transfer  to  the  professorship  in  Church  history  fol- 
lowed m  1837.  The  publication  of  the  first  volume 
of  his  Church  history  in  1841  aroused  a  storm  of 
indignation  among  Protestants,  to  whom  his  accurate 
though  not  flattering  account  of  the  Reformation  was 
distasteful.  The  Hessian  Government  hastened  to 
pension  the  fearless  teacher  (19  Nov.,  1842).  This 
measure  caused  intense  indignation  among  the  dio- 
cesan Catholic  clergy,  who  denounced  the  Protestant 
atmosphere  of  the  universitv.  Riffel  retired  to 
Mainz,  where  Bishop  von  Ketteler  appointed  him 
in  ISol  professor  of  Church  history  in  his  newly 
organized  ecclesiastical  seminary.  Death  put  a 
premature  end  to  the  teaching'  of  this  Catholic 
educator,  who  contributed  largely  to  the  restoration 
ofa  truly  ecclesiastical  spirit  among  the  German 
clergy  He  wrote:  "Gesehichtliche  Darstellung  des 
io™aIt"l1f°8J.lwl8ch«'n  Kirche  und  Staat",  Mainz, 
1836;     Predigten  auf  alle  Sonn-  und  Festtage  des 
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Jahrcs",  Mains,  1839-10,  3rd  ed.,  1854;  "Christ- 
liche  Kirchengeschichte  der  neuesten  Zcit",  Mainz, 
1841-46;  "Die  Aufhebung  des  Jcsuitenordens", 
3rd  ed.,  Mainz,  1855. 

Gotau.  VAlUmagn*  rHiairuf:  U  CalSolicinu.  II  (Pari*.  1905). 

OlO. 

N.  A.  Webeb. 

Rigby,  John,  Venerable,  English  martyr;  b. 
about  1570  at  Harrocks  Hall,  Eccleston,  Lancashire; 
executed  at  St.  Thomas  Waterings,  21  June,  1600. 
He  was  the  fifth  or  sixth  son  of  Nicholas  Rigby,  by 
Mary,  daughter  of  Oliver  B  re  res  of  Preston.  In  the 
service  of  Sir  Edmund  Huddleston,  at  a  time  when  his 
daughter,  Mrs.  Fortescue,  being  then  ill,  was  cited 
to  the  Old  Bailey  for  recusancy,  Rigby  appeared  on 
her  behalf;  compelled  to  confess  himself  a  Catholic, 
he  was  sent  to  Newgate.  The  next  day,  14  February, 
1509  or  1600,  he  signed  a  confession,  that,  since  he 
had  been  reconciled  by  the  martyr,  John  Jones  the 
Franciscan,  in  the  Clink  some  two  or  three  years 
previously,  he  had  declined  to  go  to  church.  He  was 
then  chained  and  remitted  to  Newgate,  till,  on  19 
February,  he  was  transferred  to  the  White  Lion.  On 
the  first  Wednesday  in  March  (which  was  the  4th 
and  not,  as  the  martyr  himself  supposes,  the  3rd)  he 
was  brought  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  afternoon  given  a 
private  opportunity  to  conform.  The  next  day  he 
was  sentenced  for  having  been  reconciled;  but  was 
reprieved  till  the  next  sessions.  On  19  June  he  was 
again  brought  to  the  bar,  and  as  he  again  refused  to 
conform,  he  was  told  that  his  sentence  must  be  car- 
ried out.  On  his  way  to  execution  the  hurdle  was 
stopped  by  a  Captain  Whitlock,  who  wished  him  to 
conform  and  asked  him  if  he  were  married,  to  which 
the  martyr  replied,  "I  am  a  bachelor;  and  more  than 
that  I  am  a  maid",  and  the  captain  thereupon  de- 
sired his  prayere.  The  priest,  who  reconciled  him, 
had  suffered  on  the  same  spot  12  July,  1598. 

Challoneh,  Sfuiumary  PrittU,  II  (London.  1878).  n.  117: 
Giu-ow,  ^^^jl^gj  CalA.,  V.  420;  Chatham  SontlyU  Pu4- 

JOHN  B.  Wl 

Rltfby,  Nicholas,  b.  1800  at  Walton 

Lancashire;  d.  at  Ugthorpe,  7  September,  1886. 
At  twelve  years  he  went  to  X'shaw  College,  where  he 


for  a  time  professor  of  elocution.  Ordained 
priest  in  September,  1826,  he  was  sent  to  St.  Mary's. 
Wycliff  e,  for  six  months,  and  was  then  given  the  united 
missions  of  Egton  Bridge  and  Ugthorpe.  After  seven 
years  the  two  missions  were  again  separated,  and 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  Ugthorpe.  There  he 
built  a  church  (opened  in  1855),  started  a  new  ceme- 
tery, and  founded  a  middle-class  college.  About 
1884  he  resigned  the  mission  work  to  his  curate,  the 
Rev.  E.  J.  Hickcy.  His  obituary  notice,  in  the 
"Catholic  Time*"  of  17  September,  1886,  gives  a 
sketch  of  his  life.  He  wrote:  "The  Real  Doctrine 
of  the  Church  on  Scripture",  to  which  is  added  an 
account  of  the  conversion  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
(Anton  Ulrich,  1710),  and  of  "Father  Ignatius" 
Spencer  (1830),  (York,  1834),  dedicated  to  the  Rev. 
Benedict  Rayment.  Other  works,  chiefly  treatises 
on  primary  truths,  or  sermons  of  a  controversial 
character,  are  described  in  Gillow,  "Bibl.  Diet. 
Eng.  Cath." 

Patrick  Rtan. 

Right,  as  a  substantive  (my  right,  his  right),  desig- 
nates the  object  of  justice.  When  a  person  declares 
he  has  a  right  to  a  thing,  he  means  he  has  a  kind  of 
dominion  over  such  thing,  which  others  are  obliged  to 
recognize.  Right  may  then-fore  be  defined  as  a  moral 
or  legal  authority  to  possess,  claim,  and  use  a  thing 
as  one's  own.  It  is  thus  essentially  distinct  from 
obligation;  in  virtue  of  an  obligation  we  should,  in 
virtue  of  a  right  ,  we  may  do  or  omit  something.  Again, 


right  is  a  moral  or  legal  authority,  and,  as  such,  is 
distinct  from  merely  physical  superiority  or  pre-emi- 
nence; the  thief  who  steals  something  without  being 
detected  enjoys  the  phvsical  control  of  the  object, 
but  no  right  to  it;  on  the  contrary,  his  act  is  an  in- 
justice, a  violation  of  right,  and  he  is  bound  to  return 
the  stolen  object  to  its  owner.  Right  is  called  a  moral 
or  legal  authority,  because  it  emanates  from  a  law 
which  assigns  to  one  the  dominion  over  the  thing  and 
imposes  on  others  the  obligation  to  respect  this 
dominion.  To  the  right  of  one  person  corresponds  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  others,  so  that  right  and 
obligation  condition  each  other.  If  I  have  the  right 
to  demand  one  hundred  dollars  from  a  person,  he  is 
under  the  obligation  to  give  them  to  me;  without  this 
obligation,  right  would  be  illusory.  One  mav  even 
Bay  that  the  right  of  one  person  consists  in  the  fact 
that,  on  his  account,  others  are  bound  to  perform  or 
omit  something. 

The  clause,  "to  possess,  claim,  and  use,  anything 
as  one's  own '  ,  defines  more  closely  the  object  of  right. 
Justice  assigns  to  each  person  his  own  (suum  cuique). 
When  anyone  asserts  that  a  thins;  is  his  own,  is  his 
private  property,  or  belongs  to  nun,  he  means  that 
this  object  stands  in  a  special  relation  to  him,  that  it 
is  in  the  first  place  destined  for  his  use,  and  that  he 
can  dispose  of  it  according  to  his  will,  regardless  of 
others.  By  a  thing  is  here  meant  not  merely  a  material 
object,  but  everything  that  can  be  useful  to  man, 
including  actions,  omissions,  etc.  The  connexion  of  a 
certain  thing  with  a  certain  person,  in  virtue  of  which 
the  person  may  declare  the  thing  his  own,  can  orig- 
inate only  on  the  basis  of  concrete  facts.  It  is  an 
evident  demand  of  human  reason  in  general  that  one 
may  give  or  leave  one's  own  to  anyone;  but  what 
constitutes  one's  own  is  determined  by  facts.  Many 
things  are  physically  connected  with  the  human  pcr- 
son  by  conception  or  birth— his  limbs,  bodily  and 
mental  qualities,  health,  etc.  From  the  order  imposed 
by  the  Creator  of  Nature,  we  recognize  that,  from  the 
first  moment  of  his  being,  his  faculties  and  members 
are  granted  a  person  primarily  for  his  own  use,  and 
so  that  they  may  enable  him  to  support  himself  and 
develop  and  fulfil  the  tasks  appointed  by  the  Creator 
for  this  life.  These  things  (i.  e.,  his  qualities,  etc.)  are 
his  own  from  the  first  moment  of  his  existence,  and 
whoever  injures  them  or  deprives  him  of  them  vio- 
lates his  rignt.  However,  many  other  things  are  con- 
nected with  the  human  person,  not  physically,  but 
only  morally.  In  other  words,  in  virtue  of  a  certain 
fact,  everyone  recognizes  that  certain  things  are 
specially  destined  for  the  use  of  one  person,  and  must 
be  recognized  as  such  by  all.  Persons  who  build  a 
house  for  themselves,  make  an  implement,  catch  game 
in  the  unreserved  forest,  or  fish  in  the  open  sea,  be- 
come the  owners  of  these  things  in  virtue  of  occupation 
of  their  labour;  they  can  claim  these  things  as  their 
own,  and  no  one  can  forcibly  appropriate  or  injure 
these  things  without  a  violation  of  then*  rights.  \\  ho- 
ever  has  lawfully  purchased  a  thing,  or  been  presented 
with  it  by  another,  may  regard  such  thing  as  his  own, 
since  by  the  purchase  or  presentation  he  succeeds  to 
the  place  of  the  other  person  and  possesses  his  rights. 
As  a  right  gives  rise  to  a  certain  connexion  between 
person  and  person  with  respect  to  a  thing,  we  may 
distinguish  in  right  four  elements:  the  holder,  the 
object,  the  title,  and  the  terminus  of  the  right.  The 
holder  of  the  right  is  the  person  who  possesses  the 
right,  the  terminus  is  the  person  who  has  the  obliga- 
tion corresponding  to  the  right,  the  object  is  the  thing 
to  which  the  right  refers,  and  the  title  is  the  fact  on 
the  ground  of  which  a  person  may  regard  and  claim 
the  thing  as  his  own.  Strictly  speaking,  this  fact  alone 
is  not  the  title  of  the  right,  which  originates,  indeed, 
in  the  fact,  but  taken  in  connexion  with  the  principle 
that  one  must  assign  to  each  his  own  property;  how- 
ever, since  this  principle  may  be  presupposed  as  self- 
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The  right  of  which  we  have  hitherto  been  speaking 
is  individual  right,  to  which  the  obligation  of  com- 
mutative justice  corresponds.   Commutative  justice 
regulates  the  relations  of  the  members  of  human 
society  to  one  another,  and  aims  at  securing  that  each 
member  renders  to  his  fellow-members  what  is  equally 
theirs.  In  addition  to  this  commutative  justice,  there 
U  also  a  legal  and  distributive  justice;  these  virtues 
regulate  the  relations  between  the  complete  societies 
(State  and  Church)  and  their  membere.  From  the  pro- 
pensities and  needs  of  human  nature  we  recognize 
the  State  as  resting  on  a  Divine  ordinance;  only  in  the 
State  can  man  support  himself  and  develop  according 
to  his  nature.  But,  if  the  Divine  Creator  of  Nature 
has  willed  the  existence  of  the  State,  Ho  must  also 
will  the  means  necessary  for  its  maintenance  and  the 
attainment  of  its  objects.  This  will  can  be  found  otdy 
in  the  right  of  the  State  to  demand  from  its  members 
what  is  necessary  for  the  general  good.   It  must  be 
authorized  to  make  laws,  to  punish  violations  of  such 
and  in  general  to  arrange  everything  for  the  public 
welfare,  while,  on  their  side,  the  members  must  be 
under  the  obligation  corresponding  to  this  right.  The 
virtue  which  makes  all  members  of  society  contribute 
what  is  necessary  for  its  maintenance  is*  called  legal 
justice,  because  the  law  has  to  determine  in  individual 
cases  what  burdens  are  to  be  borne  by  the  members 
According  to  Catholic  teaching,  the  Church  is,  like 
the  Mate,  a  complete  and  independent  societv,  where- 
fore it  also  must  be  justified  m  demanding  from  its 
members  whatever  is  necessary  for  its  welfare  and  the 
attainment  of  its  object.    But  the  membere  of  the 
Mate  have  not  only  obligations  towards  the  general 
body ;  they  have  likewise  rights.  The  State  is  bound 
to  distribute  public  burdens  (c.  g.  taxation)  according 
to  the  powers  and  capability  of  the  member*.,  and  is 
also  under  the  obligation  of  distributing  public  goods 
(offices  and  honours)  according  to  the  degree  of 
worthiness  and  services.   To  these  duties  of  the  gen- 
eral body  or  its  leaders  corresponds  a  right  of  the 
members;  they  can  demand  that  the  leadere  observe 
the  claims  of  distributive  justice,  and  failure  to  do 
this  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  is  a  violation  of  the 
right  of  the  members. 

™?nk!he  ba8k  °f  ^  ab/"ve  notions  of  Ti&*»  its  object 
can  be  more  exactly  determined.  Three  species  of 
rudit  and  justice  have  been  distinguished.  The  object 
of  the  right,  corresponding  to  even-handed  justice 
has  as  its  object  the  securing  for  the  members  of 
human  society  m  their  intercourse  with  one  another 
freedom  and  independence  in  the  use  of  their  own 
possessions.  For  the  object  of  right  can  only  be  the 
good  for  the  attainment  of  which  we  recognize  right 
as  necessary,  and  which  it  effects  of  its  verv  nature 
and  this  good  is  the  freedom  and  indem-ndence  of 
every  member  of  society  in  the  use  of  his  own  If 
man  *  to  fulfil  freely  the  tasks  imp^ed  upon Tm  by 
God,  he  must  possess  the  means  nee(Wry  for  this 
ra^Va^      ai  Ubertv  to  «tili^3indopen- 

it>  in  which  he  is  secure  from  the  interference  of 
others;  this  ob  eet  is  attained  bv  ttu"n£ht  vTk;  i! 

£  ttlilfii  w^huCOfT«-I*>nds  to  commutatrve  jusK 
his  o^aS  ttt  °f  th'  ri*ht     thVuS  „f 

eommumty;  of  this  right  we  m ay 
und  to  make  use  of  his 


is  the  good  of  th< 
n.°<        that  "no  one  is  b 
right  ,  Bince  the  communit 


make  use 


^Z^S".  eom-ctly,  its 
of  public  rights,  whenever 


and  wherever  the  good  of  the  community  requires  it. 
Finally,  the  right  corresponding  to  the  object  of 
distributive  justice  is  the  defence  of  the  membere 
against  the  community  or  its  leaders;  they  must  not 
be  laden  with  public  burdens  beyond  their  powers, 
and  must  receive  as  much  of  the  public  goods  as  be- 
comes the  condition  of  their  meritoriousness  and 
services.  Although,  in  accordance  with  the  above, 
each  of  the  three  kinds  of  rights  has  its  own  immediate 
object,  all  three  tend  in  common  towards  one  remote 
obiect,  which,  according  to  St.  Thomas  (Cont.  Gent., 
Ill,  xxxiv),  is  nothing  else  than  to  secure  that  peace 
be  maintained  among  men  by  procuring  for  each  the 
peaceful  possession  of  his  own. 

Right  (or  more  precisely  speaking,  the  obligation 
corresponding  to  right)  is  enforceable  at  least  in 
general— that  is,  whoever  has  a  right  with  respect  to 
some  other  person  Ib  authorized  to  employ  physical 
force  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  this  obligation,  "if  the 
other  person  will  not  voluntarily  fulfil  it.  This  en- 
forceable character  of  the  obligation  arises  necessarily 
from  the  object  of  right.  As  already  said,  this  object 
us  to  secure  for  every  member  of  society  a  sphere  of 
free  activity  and  for  society  the  means  necessary  for 
its  development,  and  the  attainment  of  this  object  is 
evidently  indispensable  for  social  life;  but  it  would 
not  be  sufficiently  attained  if  it  were  left  to  each  one's 
discretion  whether  he  should  fulfil  his  obligations  or 
not.  In  a  large  community  there  are  alwavs  manv  who 
would  allow  themselves  to  be  guided,  not  by  right  or 
justice,  but  by  their  own  selfish  inclinations,  and  would 
disregard  the  rights  of  their  fcllowmen,  if  they  were 
not  forcibly  confined  to  their  proper  sphere  of  right; 
consequently,  the  obligation  corresponding  to  a  right 
must  be  enforceable  in  favour  of  the  possessor  of  the 
nght.  But  in  a  regulated  community  the  power  of 
compulsion  must  be  vested  in  the  public  authority, 
since,  if  each  might  employ  force  against  his  fellowmen 
whenever  his  right  was  infringed;  there  would  soon 
arise  a  general  conflict  of  all  against  all,  and  order 
and  safety  would  be  entirely  subverted.  Only  in 
cases  of  necessity,  where  an  unjust  attack  on  one's  life 
or  property  has  to  be  warded  off  and  recourse  to  the 
authorities  Is  impossible,  has  the  individual  the  right 
of  meeting  violence  with  violence. 

While  nght  or  the  obligation  corresponding  to  it  is 
enforceable,  we  must  beware  of  referring  the  essence 
of- nght  to  this  enforcibility  or  even  to  the  authority 
to  enforce  it,  as  is  done  by  many  jurists  since  the  time 
of  Kant.  For  enforcibility  is  only  a  secondary  char- 
aetenstic  of  right  and  does  not  pertain  to  all  rights; 
although,  for  cxample?  under  a  real  monarchy  the 
subjects  possess  some  rights  with  respect  to  the  ruler, 
they  can  usually  exercise  no  compulsion  towards  him, 
since  he  is  irresponsible,  and  is  subject  to  no  higher 
authonty  which  can  employ  forcible  measures  against 
i  -V  ™Rnts  are  divided,  according  to  the  title  on 
which  they  rest,  into  natural  and  positive  rights,  and 
the  latter  are  subdivided  into  Divine  and  human 
rights.  By  natural  rights  are  meant  all  those  which 
we  acquire  by  our  very  birth,  e.  g.  the  right  to  live, 
to  integrity  of  limbs,  to  freedom,  to  acquire  property, 
J*8"'  all  other  rights  are  called  acquired  nghts,  al- 
though many  of  them  are  acquired,  independently  of 
an>' .positive  law,  in  virtue  of  free  acts,  e.  g.  the  nght 
of  the  husband  and  wife  in  virtue  of  the  marriage  con- 
tract, the  right  to  ownerless  goods  through  occupa- 
tion, the  right  to  a  house  through  purchase  or  hire, 
etc.  On  the  other  hand,  other  rights  mav  be  given  by 
positive  law;  according  as  the  law  is  Divine  or  human, 
and  the  latter  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  we  distinguish 
between  Divine  or  human,  civil  or  ecclesiastical  rights, 
lo  civil  rights  belong  citizenship  in  a  state,  active  or 
passive  franchise,  etc. 

SuifiBw  Ihrol..  1I-II.QQ.  Iviisqq.;  DoviNicrs  Soto;  Mount: 
i^y"'i    r  >.t'htla  r'.  Taparklli  dAzeouo.  Sagaio 

™I o  Zk,  nn"'r"l'  (Palermo.  1N40-3);  Pbtveb.  Die  lArt 
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(2nd  ed.,  Brum,  190*);  Cholly,  Dr  iuetitia  ti  jurt  (Dublin.  1870); 
Mivih,  /*  (■rur.iimiiif  drr  Sittiichieit  u.  dee  Rethtee  (Freiburg. 
1868);  Idem,  Inetilutionee  jurie  naturalie,  I  (2nd  ed.).  on.  430 
eqq.;  FCmucu.  Rechtneubjekt  u.  Kirthtnrttkl ,  I  l«ipii«.  1908); 
CiTHHHS,  Rtcht,  Saturrrcht  u.  pnritiren  Retht  <2nd  ed..  Frei- 
buri.  1909);  Idem.  Moral  philowphie.  I  <3th  ed..  Kreibuif).  302 
Zwrci  in  Rrthl  (4th  ed..  Vienna) ;  Stamm- 


aqq.-.  TuEaiso,  Drr 


S^a£ 


Rfchl  (Vienna.  1902) ;  Bekkkb.  Or 
1910). 

V.  Cathrein. 


Right  of  Asylum.   See  Privileges,  Ecclesias- 


Right  of  Presentation.  See  Presentation, 
Right  op. 

Rimbert,  Saint,  Archbishop  of  Bremen-Hamburg, 
d.  at  Bremen  11  June,  888.  It  ia  uncertain  whether 
he  was  a  Fleming  or  a  Norman.  He  was  educated  at 
the  monaster)'  of  Turholt  near  Brugge  in  Flanders. 
There  St.  Ansgar,  first  Archbishop  of  Hamburg,  be- 
came acquainted  with  him,  and  later  made  him  his 
constant  companion.  When  Ansgar  died  on  2  Feb- 
ruary, 865.  Rimbert  was  chosen  his  successor.  Pope 
Nicholas  I  sent  him  the  pallium  in  December,  865. 
As  Anagar's  missionary  system  was  based  on  a  con- 
nexion with  the  Benedictine  Order,  Rimbert  became, 
shortly  after  his  consecration,  a  monk  at  Corvey,  and 
subsequently  made  missionary  journeys  to  West 
Friesland,  Denmark,  and  Sweden,  but  concerning 
these  unfortunately  we  have  no  detailed  information. 
In  884  he  succeeded  in  putting  to  flight  the  Norman 
marauders  on  the  coast  of  Friesland ;  in  remembrance 
of  this  incident  he  was  later  held  in  special  veneration 
in  Friesland.  Among  his  episcopal  achievements  the 
foundation  of  a  monastery  in  Bucken  near  Bremen 
and  his  care  for  the  poor  and  sick  arc  especially  em- 
phasised. Historians  are  indebted  to  him  for  a 
biographv  of  St.  Ansgar,  which  is  distinguished  by 
valuable  historical  information  and  a  faithful  charac- 
ter-sketch. On  the  other  hand,  the  biography  of 
Rimbert  himself,  written  by  a  monk  of  Corvey,  is, 
while  very  edifying,  poor  in  actual  information; 
hence  we  know  so  little  of  his  life. 

Itta  Rimbrrti  in  Mon.  Germ,  hirt.  Scriptoree,  II  I  Hanover, 
1829),  754-75:  Demo,  Geech.  dee  Ertbietume  Hamburg-Bremen, 
I  (Berlin.  1877),  92-8;    Atloem.  deuUehe  Biogr..  a.  v.;  Biogr. 


Klemexs  Loffler. 

Rimini,  Council  of.— The  second  Formula  of 
Sirmium  (357)  stated  the  doctrine  of  the  Anomceans, 
or  extreme  Arians.  Against  this  the  Semi-Arian 
bishops,  assembled  at  Ancyra,  the  episcopal  city  of 
their  leader  Basilius,  issued  a  counter  formula,  assert- 
ing that  the  Son  is  in  all  things  like  the  Father,  after- 
wards approved  by  the  Third  Synod  of  Sirmium  (358). 
This  formula,  though  silent  on  the  term  "homo- 
wtios",  consecrated  by  the  Council  of  Nictea,  was 
signed  by  a  few  orthodox  bishops,  and  probably  by 
Pope  Liberius,  being,  in  fact,  capable  of  an  orthodox 
interpretation.  The  Emperor  Const  ant  ius  cherished 
at  that  time  the  hope  of  restoring  peace  between  the 
orthodox  and  the  Scmi-Arians  by  convoking  a  general 
council.  Failing  to  convene  one  either  at  Nicffa  or  at 
Nicomedia,  he  was  persuaded  by  Patrophilus,  Bishop 
of  Scythopolis,  and  Narcissus,  Bishop  of  Neronias,  to 
hold  two  synods,  one  for  the  East  at  Seleueia.  in 
Isauria,  the  other  for  the  West  at  Rimini,  a  proceeding 
justified  by  diversity  of  language  and  by  expense. 
Before  the  convocation  of  the  councils,  Ursacius  and 
Valens  had  Marcus,  Bishop  of  Arethusa,  designated 
to  draft  a  formula  (the  Fourth  of  Sirmium)  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  two  synods.  It  declared  that  the  Son 
was  born  of  the  Father  before  all  ages  (agreeing  so  far 
with  the  Third  Formula);  but  it  added  that,  when 
God  is  spoken  of,  the  word  o&rla,  "essence",  should  be 
avoided,  not  being  found  in  Scripture  and  being  a 
cause  of  scandal  to  the  faithful;  bv  this  step  they 
intended  to  exclude  the  similarity  of  essence. 

The  Council  of  Rimini  was  opened  early  in  July, 


359,  with  over  four  hundred  bishops.  About  eighty 
Semi-Arians,  including  Ursacius,  Germinius,  and 
Auxentius,  withdrew  from  the  orthodox  bishops,  the 
most  eminent  of  whom  was  Restitutus  of  Carthage: 
Liberius,  Eusebius,  Dionysius,  and  others  were  still 
in  exile.  The  two  parties  sent  separate  deputations 
to  the  emperor,  the  orthodox  asserting  clearly  their 
firm  attachment  to  the  faith  of  Nica;a,  while  the 
Arian  minority  adhered  to  the  imperial  formula.  But 
the  inexperienced  representatives  of  the  orthodox 
majority  allowed  themselves  to  be  deceived,  and  not 
only  entered  into  communion  with  the  heretical  dele- 
gates, but  even  subscribed,  at  Nice  in  Thrace,  a 
formula  to  the  effect  merely  that  the  Son  is  like  the 
Father  according  to  the  Scriptures  (the  words  "in  all 
things"  being  omitted).  On  their  return  to  Rimini, 
they  were  met  with  the  unanimous  protests  of  their 
colleagues.  But  the  threats  of  the  consul  Taurus,  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Semi-Arians  against  hindering 
peace  between  East  and  West  for  a  word  not  contained 
in  Scripture,  their  privations  and  their  homesickness 
— all  combined  to  weaken  the  constancy  of  the  or- 
thodox bishops.  And  the  last  twenty  were  induced  to 
subscribe  when  Ursacius  had  an  addition  made  to  the 
formula  of  Nice,  declaring  that  the  Son  is  not  a 
creature  like  other  creatures.  Pope  Liberius,  having 
regained  his  liberty,  rejected  this  formula,  which  was 
thereupon  repudiated  by  many  who  had  signed  it .  In 
view  of  the  hasty  manner  of  its  adoption  and  the 
lack  of  approbation  by  the  Holy  See,  it  could  have  no 
authority.  In  any  case,  the  council  was  a  sudden  de- 
feat of  orthodoxy,  and  St.  Jerome  could  say:  "The 
whole  world  groaned  in  astonishment  to  find  itself 
Arian". 

Hrrcue.  Hietory  of  the  Councils,  tr.:  |  82;  DrcBEaNE,  *}Iietoire 
anrirnm  dt  I'tgiite,  II  (I'aria.  1910),  294  aq.:  Mamm.  CM.  Cone.. 
III.  293  aq.;  Newman,  The  A ria'if  of  the  Fourth  Century  (Lon- 
don and  New  York,  reprint,  1901),  335-52;  GwatUX,  Studiee  in 
Arianum  (London). 

U.  Benigni. 


i,  OF  (ArIMINT'M), 

Ravenna.  Rimini  is  situated  near  the  coast  bet* 
the  rivers  Marecchia  (the  ancient  Ariminus)  and  Ausa 
(Aprusa).  Coast  navigation  and  fishing  are  the  prin- 
cipal industries.  The  thirteenth-century  cathedral 
(San  Francesco)  was  originally  Gothic,  but  was  trans- 
formed by  order  of  Sigismondo  Malatesta  (1446- 
55)  according  to  the  designs  of  Ix»ne  Baptista 
Albert i  and  never  completed;  the  cupola  is  lacking, 
also  the  upper  part  of  the  facade;  in  the  cathedral  are 
the  tombs  of  Sigismondo  and  his  wife  Isotta.  The 
plastic  decorations  of  the  main  nave  and  some  of  the 
chapels,  a  glorification  to  Sigismondo  and  Isotta,  are 
by  Agostino  di  Duccio,  and  oreathe  the  pagan  spirit 
of  the  Renaissance.  On  the  southern  side  are  the 
tombs  of  illustrious  humanists,  among  them  that  of 
the  philosopher  Gemistus  Pletho,  whose  remains  were 
brought  back  by  Sigismondo  from  his  wars  in  the 
Balkans.  There  is  a  remarkable  fresco  of  Piero  della 
Francesca.  In  San  Giuliano  is  the  great  picture  of 
Paul  Veronese  representing  the  martyrdom  of  that 
saint,  also  pictures  of  Bittino  da  Faen&a  (1357)  dealing 
with  some  episodes  of  the  saint's  life.  Among  the 
profane  edifices  are  the  Arch  of  Augustus  (27  n.  c), 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  the  five-arched 
bridge  of  Augustus  over  the  Marecchia,  The  town 
hall  has  a  small  but  valuable  gallery  (Perin  del  Vaga, 
Ghirlandaio,  Bellini,  Benedetto  Coda,  Tintoretto, 
Agostino  di  Duccio) ;  the  Gambalunga  Library  (1677) 
has  valuable  manuscripts.  There  is  an  archaeological 
museum  and  a  bronie  statue  of  Paul  V;  the  castle  of 
Sigismondo  Malatesta  is  now  used  as  a  prison. 

Ariminum  was  built  by  the  Umbri.  In  the  sixth  cen- 
tury* B.  c.  it  was  taken  by  the  Gauls;  after  t  heir  last  de- 
feat (283)  it  returned  to  the  Umbri  and  became  in  263  a 
Latin  colony,  very  helpful  to  the  Romans  during  the 
late  Gallic  "wars."  Rimini  was  reached  by  the  Via 
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Flamminia,  and  here  began  the  Via  .  Timlin  that  led  to 
Piacenza.  Augustus  did  much  for  the  city  and  Galla 
Placida  built  the  church  of  San  Stefano.  When  the 
Goths  conquered  Rimini  in  493,  Odoacer,  besieged  in 
Ravenna,  had  to  capitulate.  During  the  Gothic  wars 
Rimini  was  taken  and  retaken  many  times.  In  its 
vicinity  N arses  overthrew  (553)  the  Alamanni.  Un- 
der Byzantine  dominion  it  belonged  to  the  Pentapolis. 
In  728  it  was  taken  with  many  other  cities  by  the 
Lombard  King  Liutprand  but  returned  to  the  Byzan- 
tines about  735.  King  Pepin  gave  it  to  the  Holy  See, 
but  during  the  wars  of  the  popes  and  the  Italian  cities 
againBt  the  emperors,  Rimini  sided  with  the  latter. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  it  suffered  from  the  discords 
of  the  Gambacari  and  Ansidei  families.  In  1295 
Malatesta  I  da  Vcrucchio  was  named  "Signore"  of 


Cathedbal  or  8ak  Fbakcemco.  Kimim 
Originally  XIII  Century:  the  exterior  rebuilt  In  Cluuic  St  vie 
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the  city,  and,  despite  interruptions,  his  family  held 
authority  until  1528.  Among  his  successors  were: 
Malatesta  II  (1312-17);  Pandolfo  I,  his  brother  (d. 
1326),  named  by  Ix>uia  the  Bavarian  imperial  vicar  in 
Romagna;  Ferrantino,  son  of  Malatesta  II  (1335),  op- 
posed by  his  cousin  Ramberto  and  by  Cardinal 
Bextando  del  Poggetto  (1331),  legate  of  John  XXII; 
Malatesta  111,  Guastafamiglia  (1363),  lord  also  of 
Pesaro;  Malatesta  IV  l'Ungaro  (1373);  Galeotto 
uncle  of  the  former  (1385),  lord  also  of  Fano  (from 
13401,  Pesaro,  and  Osena  (1378);  his  son  Carlo 
(1429),  the  noblest  scion  of  the  familv,  laboured  for 
the  cessation  of  the  Western  Schism,  and  was  the 
counsellor,  protector,  and  ambassador  of  Gregory 
XII.  and  patron  of  scholars;  Galeotto  Roberto 
(1432)  his  brother  Sigismondo  Pandolf  (1468)  had 
the  military  and  intellectual  qualities  of  Carlo  Mala- 
testa but  not  his  character.  lie  was  tyrannous  and 
perfidious,  in  constant  rebellion  against  the  popes,  a 
good  soldier,  poet,  philosopher,  and  lover  of  the  fine 
arts  but  a  monster  of  domestic  and  public  vices;  in 
1403  he  submitted  to  Pius  II,  who  left  him  Rimini; 
Robert,  his  son  (1482),  under  Paul  II  nearly  lost  his 
state  and  under  Sixtus  IV  became  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  pontifical  army  against  Alfonso  of  Naples 
by  whom  he  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Camno 
?nfJl<l48£>;  P^'^V- Wa«l  (IttHUlost  S 
,  °*&*%e  ^,TfM  <1500-*>.  after  whose  overthrow  it 
fell  to  Venice  (I  SOW),  but  was  retaken  by  Julius  II 
and  mcorporated  with  the  territorv  of  the  Holv  Sec 
After  ,he  death  of  Loo  X  Pandolfo  returned"  S 

rule  vXl  vih  ,US  T  ^"^ndohM  tyrannous 
rule.  Adrian  V  I  gave  Rimini  to  the  Duke  of  Trbino 
the  popes  vicar  In  1527  Sicisn,„ndo  manage  to 
r™  .he  ,,,y.  but  the  following  year  the  Mafates  a 
don  mion  pas*cd  away  forever.   Rimini  was  thonce- 

SSS  XT.'1  r'tyi  to  the  '^a,c  »«  F'»r»-  ^ 

1S45  a  band  of  adventurers  commanded  by  Ribbotti 


entered  the  citv  and  proclaimed  a  constitution  which 
was  soon  abolished.  In  1S60  Rimini  and  the  Romagna 
were  incor]>ornted  with  the  Kingdom  of  Italv. 

Rimini  was  probably  evangelized  from  Ravenna, 
Among  its  traditional  martyrs  are:  St.  Innocent ia  and 
companions;  Sts.  Juventinus,  Facundinus,  and  com- 
panions; Sts.  Theodorus  and  Marinus.  The  see  was 
probably  established  before  the  peace  of  Constantine. 
Among  the  bishops  were:  Stennius,  at  Rome  in  313; 
Cyriacus,  one  of  his  successors,  sided  with  the  Arians; 
under  St.  Gaudentius  the  famous  Council  of  Rimini 
was  held  (359);  he  was  later  put  to  death  by  the 
Arians  for  having  excommunicated  the  priest  Marci- 
anus;  Stephanus  attended  at  Constantinople  (551); 
the  election  of  Castor  (591)  caused  much  trouble  to 
St.  Gregory  I,  who  had  to  send  to  Rimini  a  "visitor"; 
Agnellus  (743)  was  governor  of  the  city  subject  to 
the  Archbishop  of  Ravenna;  Delto  acted  frequently 
as  legate  for  John  VIII;  Blessed  Arduino  (d.  in  1009) ; 
Uberto  II  is  mentioned  with  praise  by  St.  Peter 
Damian;  Opizo  was  one  of  the  consecrators  of  the 
Antipope  Clement  III  (Guiberto,  1075);  Ranicri  II 
degli  loerti  (1143)  consecrated  the  ancient  cathedral 
of  St.  Colomba;  Alberigo  (1153)  made  peace  between 
Rimini  and  Cesena;  Bonaventura  Trtssino  founded 
the  hospital  of  Santo  Spirito;  under  Benno  (1230) 
some  pious  ladies  founded  a  hospital  for  the  lepers, 
and  themselves  cared  for  the  afflicted.  At  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  Armenians  received  at 
Rimini  a  church  and  a  hospital.  From  1407  Gregory 
XII  resided  at  Rimini.  Giovanni  Rosa  united  the 
eleven  hospitals  of  Rimini  into  one.  Under  Giulio 
Parisani  (1549)  the  seminary'  was  opened  (1568). 
Giambattista  Castelii  (1569)  promoted  the  Triden- 
tine  reforms  and  was  nuncio  at  Paris.  Andrea 
Minucci  was  severely  tried  during  the  French  Revolu- 
tion; under  him  the  Malatesta  church  (San  Fran- 
cesco) became  the  cathedral.  The  diocese  has  124 
parishes,  125,400  inhabitants,  336  priests,  10  houses 
of  religious  with  56  priests,  24  houses  of  religious 
women,  who  care  for  the  hospitals,  orphanages,  and 
other  charitable  institutions,  or  communal  and  private 
schools.  There  are  also  1  school  for  boys  and  3  for 
girls. 

Caffelixtti.  Ia  Ckirte  <TItalia,  II;  Nahdi,  Cronottuti  d*i 
pattori  delta  Chirm  di  Rimini  (Rimini.  1813);  Tonini.  Staria 
cirite  e  sacra  di  Rimini  (6  vols..  Rimini.  1848-88):  Idem,  Com- 
pent/to  drUa  ntoria  di  Rimini  (1896);  Yuarte.  Rimini.-  Btudtt  iut 
let  lettrtt  tt  let  arti  &  la  eour  det  MalateMa  (Pari*.  1882). 

U.  Bekioni. 

Rlmouikl,  Diocese  of  (Sanctt  Germam  db 
Rimouski),  suffragan  of  Quebec,  comprises  the 
counties  of  Bonaventure,  Gaspe  (except  Magdalen 
Islands),  Rimouski  and  the  greater  part  of  Tciuia- 
couata,  and  forms  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Quebec.  At  the  extreme  point  of  the  Gaspe' 
peninsula  (formerly  called  Honguedo),  Jacques 
Carrier  landed  on  his  first  voyage  of  discovery  (1534) 
and  planted  a  cross  with  the  royal  arms  of  France. 
The  Souriquois  or  Micmaes  occupied  the  shores  of 
Baie  des  Cirtleurs,  and  their  successive  missionaries, 
Reoollet8,  Capuchins,  Jesuits,  amongst  them  Father 
Labrosse,  and  Spiritians  (or  priests  of  the  seminary  of 
the  Holy  Ghost),  including  the  celebrated  Pierre 
Maillard,  ministered  to  that  region  of  the  Rimouski  dio- 
cese. The  firet  Mass  was  celebrated  near  the  city  of 
Rimouski,  at  a  place  since  called  Pointc-au-Pero,  by 
the  Jesuit  Henri  Nouvel,  in  1663,  on  his  way  to  the 
Papinachois  and  Montognais  of  Tadoussac,  on  the 
north  shore.  The  first  settler  at  Rimouski  was 
Germain  Lepage  (1696),  whose  patronymic  was  chosen 
M  titular  of  the  future  parish  ami  diocese.  The 
seigniory  hod  l>een  conceded  to  his  son  Rene1  in  1688. 
The  latest  statistics  give  120  churches  and  chapels, 
with  148  priests.  Two  wooden  churches  were  built 
at  Rimouski,  in  1712  and  1787  respectivelv;  the  first 
stone  church,  1824,  was  replaced  by  the  present 
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in  1854.  Before  the  creation  of  the  see, 
Rimouski  was  successively  visited  by  Bishops  Hubert 
(1791),  Denaut  (1798),  Pleasis  (1806-14-22),  Panel 
U810-26),  Signay  (1833-38-43),  Turgeon  (1849),  and 
Baillargeon  (1855-60-65).  The  see  was  created  and 
its  first  titular  nominated  on  15  January,  1867,  and 

facto  the 


acquired  civil  incorporation  ipso  facto  the  same  day, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  country. 

The  first  bishop,  Jean-Pierre-Francois  Laforoe- 
Langevin,  was  b.  at  Quebec,  22  Sept.,  1821,  and  or- 
dained on  12  Sept.,  1844.  As  director  of  the  Quebec 
seminary  he  was  one  of  the  joint  founders  of  Laval 
University  (1852).  He  successively  filled  the  offices  of 
pastor  to  the  parishes  of  Ste  Claire  and  Beau  port ,  and 
of  principal  of  Laval  Normal  School.  He  was  con- 
secrated 1  May,  1867,  resigned  1891,  and  died  1892. 
He  completed  the  organisation  of  a  classical  college 

freviously  founded  by  the  Abbes  C.  Tanguay  and  G. 
btvin  and  adopted  it  as  the  seminary  of  the  diocese. 
He  introduced  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of 
Notre- Dame  (Montreal)  and  sanctioned  the  founda- 
tion (1879)  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary, 
a  flourishing  institute  largely  due  to  the  zeal  of  Vicar- 
General  Langevin,  his  brother.  Bishop  Langevin 
established  the  cathedral  chapter  in  1878. 

The  second  bishop,  still  in  office,  Andre- Albert 
Blais,  b.  at  St-Vallier,  P.  Q.,  1842,  studied  at  the 
college  of  Ste  Anne  de  la  Pocatiere,  graduated  in  Rome 
Doctor  of  Canon  I -aw,  and  taught  the  same  branch 
at  Laval  University.  He  was  consecrated  bishop  18 
May.  1890.  and  took  nomcmoii  of  the  see  in  1891. 
Bishop  Blais  created  many  new  parishes  in  the  dio- 
cese, and  founded  a  normal  school  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Ursulines.  The  clergy,  exclusively 
French-Canadian,  study  classics  and  philosophy  at  the 
diocesan  seminary,  and  theology  principally  at  Laval 
University,  in  some  cases  at  the  Projvaganda,  Rome. 
( For  parochial  system,  incorporation  of  religious  in- 
stitutions, etc.,  see  Canada,  and  Quebec,  Province 
of.)  There  are  no  cities  besides  Rimouski,  but  all 
the  larger  rural  parishes  have  fine  churches  and  con- 
trols; the  only  domestic  mission  is  that  of  the 
\  at  Ristigouehe,  under  the  care  of  the  Capu- 
Besides  a  Priests'  Aid  Society,  there  are 
benevolent  and  mutual  aid  societies  for  the 
The  religious  orders  of  men  are  the  Capuchins, 
b,  and  Brothers  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus;  those  of 
i  arc  the  Ursulines,  Sisters  of  Charity,  of  the 
Good  Shepherd  (teaching),  of  the  Holy  Rosary,  of 
the  Holy  Family,  and  the  Daughters  of  Jesus.  Re- 
treats for  the  clergy  are  given  each  year;  conferences 
to  discuss  theological  cases  take  place  every  three 
months.  Nearly  all  the  secular  clergy  (HO  out  of  137) 
belong  to  the  Eucharist  ic  League.  Out  of  a  total 
Catholic  population  of  118,740,  only  3695  are  not 
French  Canadians.  The  Indians  number  610.  The 
Protestant  element  amounts  to  8798.  There  is  no 
friction  between  these  different  elements  and  no 
difficult  racial  problem  to  solve,  the  parishes  contain- 
ing an  English-speaking  element  as  well  as  the  Mic- 
macs  being  instructed  in  their  native  tongues. 

stxr*  (Queb-  1873,;  u  c~* 

Lionel  Lindsay. 


Ringi.— I.  In  General.— Although  the  surviving 
ancient  rings,  proved  by  their  devices,  provenance, 
etc.,  to  be  of  Christian  origin,  are  fairly  numerous 
(See  Fortnum  in  "Arch.  Journ.",  XXVI,  141,  and 
XXVIII,  275),  we  cannot  in  most  cases  identify 
them  with  any  liturgical  use.  Christians  no  doubt, 
just  like  other  people,  wore  rings  in  accordance  with 
their  station  in  life,  for  rings  are  mentioned  without 
reprobation  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke.xv,  22,  and 
James,  ii,  2).  Moreover,  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(Pied.,  Ill,  c  \i  siiys  that  a  man  might  lawfully  wear 
a  ring  on  his  little  finger,  and  that  it  should  bear  some 
religious  emblem — a  dove,  or  a  fish,  or  an  anchor- 


though,  on  the  other  hand,  Tertullian,  St.  Cyprian,  and 
the  Apostolic  Constitutions  (I,  iii)  protest  against  the 
ostentation  of  Christians  in  decking  themselves  with 
rings  and  gems.  In  any  case  the  Acts  of  Sts.  Perpetua 
and  Felicitas  (c.  xxi),  about  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  inform  us  of  how  the  martyr  Saturus  took  a 
nug  from  the  finger  of  Pudens,  a  soldier  who  was 
looking  on,  and  gave  it  back  to  him  as  a  keepsake, 
covered  with  his  own  blood. 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  that  in  the  pagan  days  of  Rome 
every  flamen  Ihalis  (i.  e.,  a  priest  specially  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of 
Jupiter)  had,  like  the 
senators,  the  priv- 
ilege of  wearing  a 
gold  ring,  it  would 
not  be  surprising  to 
find  evidence  in  the 
fourth  century  that 
rings  were  worn  by 
Christian  bwhoiw. 
But  the  various  pas- 
sages that  have  been 
appealed  to,  to  prove 
this,  are  either  not 
authentic  or  else  are 

inconclusive.    St.  Augustine  indeed  speaks  of  his  seal- 
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ing  a  letter  with  a  ring  (Ep.  ccxvii,  in  P.  L.,  XXXIII, 
227),  but  on  the  other  hand  his  contemporary  Possidius 
expressly  st  ates  that  August  ine  himself  wore  no  ring  (P. 
L.,  XXXII,  53).  whence  we  arc  led  to  conclude  that 
the  possession  of  a  signet  does  not  prove  the  use  of  a 
ring  as  part  of  the  episcopal  insignia.  However, 
in  a  Decree  of  Pope  Boniface  IV  (a.  d.  610)  we  hear  of 
monks  raised  to  the  episcopal  dignity  as  anulo 
pontificali  subarrhatis,  while  at  the  Fourth  Council 
of  Toledo,  in  633,  we  are  told  that  if  a  bishop  has  been 
his  office,  and  is  afterwards  reinstated, 


he  is  to  receive  back  stole,  ring,  an 

et  baexdum).    St.  Isidore  of  Seville  at  about 


the  same  period  couples  the  ring  with  the 
and  declares  that  the  former  is  conferred  as  "an 
emblem  of  the  pontifical  dignity  or  of  the  sealing  of 
secrets"  (P.  L.,  LXXXIII.  783).  From  this  time 
forth  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  ring  was  strictly 
speaking  an  episcopal  ornament  conferred  in  the  rite 
of  consecration,  and  that  it  was  commonly  regarded  as 
emblematic  of  the  betrothal  of  the  bishop  to  his 
Church.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  in  MSS. 
of  the  Gregorian  Sacramen- 
tary  and  in  a  few  early  Pon- 
tificals (e.g..  that  attributed 
to  Archbishop  Egbert  of 
York)  we  meet  with  various 
formula?  for  the  delivery  of 
the  ring.  The  Gregorian 
form,  which  survives  in  sub- 
stance to  the  present  day, 
runs  in  these  terms:  "Re- 
ceive the  ring,  that  is  to  say 
the  seal  of  faith,  whereby 
thou,  being  thyself  adorned 
with  spotless  faith,  mayst  keep  unsullied  the  troth 
which  thou  hast  pledged  to  the  spouse  of  God,  His 
holy  Church.;' 

These  two  ideas — namely  of  the  seal,  indicative  of 
discretion,  and  of  conjugal  fidelity — dominate  the 
symbolism  attaching  to  the  ring  in  nearly  all  its 
liturgical  uses.  The  latter  idea  was  pressed  so  far 
in  the  case  of  bishops  that  we  find  ecclesiastical  decrees 
enacting  that  "a  bishop  deserting  the  Church  to 
which  he  was  consecrated  and  transferring  himself 
to  another  is  to  be  held  guilty  of  adultery  and  is  to 
be  visited  with  the  same  penalties  as  a  man  who, 
forsaking  his  own  wife,  goes  to  live  with  another 
woman'  (Du  Saussay,  "Panoplia  episcopalis",  250). 
It  was  ]>erhaps  this  idea  of  espousals  which  helped 
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to  establish  the  rule,  of  which  we  hear  already  in  the 
ninth  century,  that  the  episcopal  ring  was  to  be  placed 
on  t  he  fourth  finger  (i.  e.,  that  next  the  little  finger) 
of  the  right  hand!  As  the  pontifical  ring  had  to  be 
worn  on  occasion  over  the  glove,  it  is  a  common  thing 
to  find  medieval  specimens  large  in  size  and  pro- 
portionately heavy  in  execution.  The  inconvenience 
of  the  looseness  thus  resulting  was  often  met  by 
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placing  another  smaller  ring  just  above  it  as  a  keeper 
(see  Lacy,  "Exeter  Pontifical",  3).  As  the  pictures 
of  the  medieval  and  Renaissance  periods  show,  it 
was  formerly  quite  usual  for  bishops  to  wear 
other  rings  along  with  the  episcopal  ring;  indeed  the 
existing  "Ca-remoniale  episcoporum"  (Bk.  II,  viii, 
nn.  10-11)  assumes  that  this  is  still  likely  to  be  the 
case.  Custom  prescribes  that  a  layman  or  a  cleric 
of  inferior  grade  on  being  presented  to  a  bishop  should 
kiss  his  hand,  that  is  to  say  his  episcopal  ring,  but  it 
is  a  popular  misapprehension  to  suppose  that  any 
indulgence  is  attached  to  the  act.  Episcopal  rings, 
both  at  an  earlier  and  later  period,  were  sometimes 
used  as  receptacles  for  relics.  St.  Hugh  of  Lincoln 
had  such  a  ring  which  must  have  been  of  considerable 
capacity.  (On  investiture  by  ring  and  staff  see 
Investitures,  Conflict  of.) 

Besides  bishops,  many  other  ecclesiastics  are 
privileged  to  wear  rings.  The  pope  of  course  is  the 
first  of  bishops,  but  he  does  not  habitually  wear  the 
signet  ring  distinctive  of  the  papacy  and  known  as 
"the  Ring  of  the  Fisherman"  (sec  below  in  this  ar- 
ticle), but  usually  a  simple  cameo,  while  his  more 
magnificent  pontifical  rings  are  reserved  for  solemn 
ecclesiastical  functions.  Cardinals  also  wear  rings 
independently  of  their  grade  in  the  ecclesiastical 
hjerarchy.  The  ring  belonging  to  the  cardinalitial 
dignity  is  conferred  by  the  pope  himself  in  the  con- 
sistory in  which  the  new  cardinal  is  named  to  a  par- 
ticular "title".  It  is  of  small  value  and  is  set  with  a 
sapphire,  while  it  bears  on  the  inner  side  of  the  bexel 
the  arms  of  the  pope  conferring  it.  In  practice  the 
cardinal  is  not  required  to  wear  habitually  the  ring 
thus  presented,  and  he  commonly  prefers  to  use  one 
of  his  own.  The  privilege  of  wearing  a  ring  has  be- 
longed to  cardinal-priests  since  the  time  of  Innocent 
III  or  earlier  (see  Sagmuller,  "Thatigkeit  und  Stcl- 
lung  der  Cardinalc",  163).  Abbots  in  the  earlier 
Middle  Ages  were  permitted  to  wear  rings  only  by 
six-cial  privilege.  A  letter  of  Peter  of  Blow  in  the 
twelfth  century  (P.  L.,  CCVII  283)  shows  that  at 
that  date  the  wearing  of  a  ring  by  an  abbot  was  apt 
to  be  looked  u|K>n  as  a  piece  of  ostentation,  but  in 
the  later  Pontificals  the  blessing  and  delivery  of  a 
ring  formed  part  of  the  ordinarv  ritual  for  the  con- 
secration of  an  abbot,  and  this  is  still  the  case  at  the 
present  day.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  such 
ceremony  indicated  in  the  blessing  of  an  abbess, 
though  certain  abbesses  have  received,  or  assumed! 
the  privilege  of  wearing  a  ring  of  office.  The  ring 
is  also  regularly  worn  by  certain  other  minor  prelates, 
for  example  prothonotaries,  but  the  privilege  cannot 
be  said  to  belong  to  canons  as  such  (B.  de  Montault 


"Le  costume,  etc.",  I,  170)  without  special  indult. 
In  any  case  such  ringB  cannot  ordinarily  be  worn  by 
these  minor  prelates  during  the  celebration  of  Mass. 
The  same  restriction,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  applies 
to  the  ring  which  is  conferred  as  part  of  the  insignia 
of  the  doctorate  either  of  theology  or  of  canon  law. 

The  plain  rings  worn  by  certain  orders  of  nuns  and 
conferred  upon  them  in  the  course  of  their  solemn 
profession,  according  to  the  ritual  provided  in  the 
Roman  Pontifical,  appear  to  find  some  justification 
in  ancient  tradition.  St.  Ambrose  (P.  I,.,  XVII, 
701,  735)  speaks  as  though  it  were  a  received  custom 
for  virgins  consecrated  to  God  to  wear  a  ring  in 
memory  of  their  betrothal  to  their  heavenly  Spouse. 
This  delivery  of  a  ring  to  professed  nuns  is  also  men- 
tioned by  several  medieval  Pontificals,  from  the 
twelfth  century  onwards.  Wedding  rings,  or  more 
strictly,  ringB  given  in  the  betrothal  ceremonv  seem 
to  have  been  tolerated  among  Christians  under  the 
Roman  Empire  from  a  quite  early  period.  The  use 
of  such  rings  was  of  course  of  older  date  than  Chris- 
tianity, and  there  is  not  much  to  suggest  that  the 
giving  of  the  ring  was  at  first  incorporated  in  any 
ritualor  invested  with  any  precise  religious  signifi- 
cance. But  it  is  highly  probable  that,  if  the  accept- 
ance and  the  wearing  of  a  betrothal  ring  was  toler- 
ated ; i mong  Christians,  such  ringB  would  have  been 
adorned  with  Christian  emblems.  Certain  extant 
specimens,  more  particularly  a  gold  ring  found  near 
Aries,  belonging  apparently  to  the  fourth  or  fifth 
century,  and  bearing  the  inscription,  Tecla  viixit 
Deo  cum  marito  seo  [auo],  may  almost  certainly  be 
assumed  to  be  Christian  espousal  rings.  In  the 
coronation  ceremony,  also,  it  has  long  been  the  cus- 
tom to  deliver  both  to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  queen 
consort  a  ring  previously  blessed.  Perhaps  the  ear- 
liest example  of  the  use  of  Buch  a  ring  is  in  the  caw? 
of  Judith,  the  step-mother  of  Alfred  the  Great.  It 
is  however  in  this  instance  a  little  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  ring  was  bestowed  upon  the  queen 
in  virtue  of  her  dignity  as  queen  consort  or  of  her 
nuptials  to  Ethel wulf. 

Rings  have  also  occasional! v  been  used  for  other 
At  an  early  date  the  i 


SiONirr  or  St.  Anson*.  _. 
or  Mm.  VII  Ckvix-hy 


Bifnor'p.  Gou>  Rixo. 
Gail,  VII  Centcht 


which  contained  filings  from  the  chains  of  St.  Peter 
seem  to  have  been  welded  to  a  band  of  metal  and  worn 
upon  the  finger  as  reliquaries.  In  more  modern 
times  rings  have  been  constructed  with  ten  small 
knobs  or  protuberances,  and  used  for  saying  the 
rosary. 

BAHixoTojt  in  Diet.  Ckrut.  Antiq.;  Letlximx)  in  Diet,  d'ortn. 
ehrH..  I  (Pari*,  1907).  «.  v.  Anneaux;  Deux  he,  Bludt  kittariqut 
tt  arcKtologiqut  «ir  Um  anntaux  (Pari*.  1BO0);  Du  8*r8»Ar, 
Panoplia  rmtfopnlu  (Paris.  1040),  1 7S-^1M :  I>aI.tox,  Catalogue 
of  rarly  Ckrutian  Antiqvitit*  in  Ike  Britiik  Wu»u»  (London. 
1901);  Babbie*  de  Montailt.  U  cnlume  rt  U.  ummo.s  «<■«««.«- 
hgut,  wfen  to  tradition  remain*  (Parw.  IK97-10OI,. 

Hkkueht  Thurston. 

II.  The  Ring  of  the  Fisherman. — The  earliest 
mention  of  the  Fisherman's  ring  worn  bv  the  I»pes 
is  in  a  letter  of  Clement  IV  written  in  12G5  to  his 
nephew,  Pi>tcr  Grossi.  The  writer  states  that  popes 
were  then  accustoms!  to  seal  their  private  letters 
with  "the  seal  of  the  Fisherman",  whereas  public 
documents,   he  adds,  were  distinguished  by  the 
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leaden  "bulls"  attached  (see  Bulls  and  Briefs). 
From  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  the  Fisher- 
man's ring  has  been  used  to  seal  the  class  of  papal 
official  documents  known  as  Briefs.  The  Fisherman's 
ring  is  placed  by  the  cardinal  camerlengo  on  the 
finger  of  a  newly  elected  pope.  It  is  made  of  gold, 
with  a  representation  of  St.  Peter  in  a  boat,  fishing, 
and  the  name  of  the  reigning  \to\ni  around  it. 

B*Bl*<m>*  in  Diet.  Christ.  AnZo..  ..  v..  3 

Maurice  M.  Hassett. 

Rlnuccini,  Giovanni  Battista,  b.  at  Rome,  1592; 
d.  at  Fermo,  1653,  was  the  son  of  a  Florentine  patri- 
cian, his  mother  being  a  sister  of  Cardinal  Ottavo. 
Educated  at  Rome  and  at  the  Universities  of  Bologna, 
Perugia  and  Pisa,  in  due  course  he  was  ordained 
priest,  having  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  obtained  his 
doctor's  degree  from  the  University  of  Pisa.  Return- 
ing to  Rome  he  won  distinction  as  an  advocate  in  the 
ecclesiastical  courts,  and  in  1625  became  Archbishop 
of  Fermo.  For  the  twenty  ycare  following,  his  life 
was  the  uneventful  one  of  a  hard-working  chief  pastor, 
and  then,  in  1645,  he  was  sent  as  papal  nuncio  to  Ire- 
land. Maddened  by  oppression,  the  Irish  Catholics 
had  taken  up  arms,  had  set  up  a  legislative  assembly 
with  an  executive  government,  and  had  bound  them- 
selves by  oath  not  to  cease  fighting  until  they  had 
secured  undisturbed  possession  of  their  lands  and  reli- 
gious liberty.  But  the  difficulties  were  great.  The 
Anglo-Irish  and  old  Irish  disagreed,  their  generals 
were  incompetent  or  quarrelled  with  each  other,  sup- 
plies were  hard  to  get,  and  the  Marquis  of  Ormond 
managed  to  sow  dissension  among  the  members  of 
the  Supreme  Council  at  Kilkenny.  In  these  circum- 
stances the  Catholics  sought  for  foreign  aid  from  Spain 
and  the  pope;  and  the  latter  sent  them  Rinuccini  with 
a  good  supply  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  money.  He 
arrived  in  Ireland,  in  the  end  of  1645,  after  having 
narrowly  escaped  capture  at  sea  by  an  English  vessel. 
Acting  on  his  instructions  from  the  pope,  he  encour- 
aged the  Irish  Catholics  not  to  strive  for  national 
independence,  but  rather  to  aid  the  king  against  the 


I  Puritans,  provided  there  was  a  repeal  of  the 
laws  in  existence.  Finding,  however,  that  Or- 
mond, acting  for  the  king,  would  grant  no  toleration 
to  the  Catholics,  Rinuccini  wished  to  fight  both  the 
Royalists  and  the  Puritans.  The  Anglo-Irish,  satis- 
fied with  even  the  barest  toleration,  desired  negotia- 
tions with  Ormond  and  peace  at  any  price,  while  the 
Old  Irish  were  for  continuing  the  war  until  the  Planta- 
tion of  Ulster  was  undone,  and  complete  toleration 
secured.  Failing  to  effect  a  union  between  such 
discordant  elements,  Rinuccini  lost  courage;  and 
when  Ormond  surrendered  Dublin  to  the  Puritans, 
and  the  Catholics  became  utterly  helpless  from  dis- 
sension, he  left  Ireland,  in  1649,  and  retired  to  his 
diocese,  where  he  died. 

HiKcroiM,  The  Bmtxumy  to  Ireland  (tr.  HirrroN,  Dublin, 
1873);  GILBERT.  Hilary  of  Irith  Affaire  {1641-61)  (Dublin, 
18*0);  Mkkkak.  Confederation  of  Kilkenny  (Dublin.  1846); 
DAltok,  Uietory  of  Ireland  (London,  1910). 

E.  A.  D' Alton. 

Rio,  Alexis-Francois,  French  writer  on  art,  b. 
on  the  Island  of  Ars,  Department  of  Morbihan,  20 
May,  1797;  d.  17  June,  1874.  He  was  educated  at 
the  college  of  Vannes,  where  he  received  his  first 
appointment  as  instructor,  which  occupation  how- 
ever proved  to  be  distasteful.  He  proceeded  to  Paris, 
but  was  temporarily  disappointed  in  his  hope  of  ob- 
taining there  a  chair  of  history.  His  enthusiastic 
championship  of  the  liberty  of  the  Greeks  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  Government,  which  appointed 
him  censor  of  the  public  press.  His  refusal  of  this 
appointment  won  him  great  popularity  and  the  life- 
long friendship  of  Montalembert.  In  1828  he  pub- 
lished his  first  work,  "Essai  sur  1'histoire  de  l'esprit 
humain  dims  l'antiquitc",  which  brought  him  the 


favour  of  the  minist  er  dc  La  Ferronays  and  a  secreta- 
riate in  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  This  position 
allowed  him  (as  Montalembert  later  wrote  to  nim)  to 
become  for  Christian,  what  Winckelmann  had  been 
for  ancient,  art.  He  spent  the  greater  portion  of  the 
period  1830-60  in  travels  through  Italy,  Germany, 
and  England.  In  Munich  he  became  acquainted  with 
the  s|K>kesmcn  of  contemporary  Catholicism — 
Boisscree,  Baadcr,  Dollinger,  Gfirres,  and  Rumohr — 
and  also  with  Schelling.  Schelling  gave  him  an  in- 
sight into  the  rat  het  ic  ideal ;  Rumohr  directed  him  to 
Italy,  where  the  realization  of  this  ideal  in  art  could 
be  seen.  In  1835  the  first  volume  of  his  "Art  Chre- 
tien" appeared  under  the  misleading  title,  "De  la 
poesie  chretienne — Forme  de  l'art".  This  work, 
which  was  received  with  enthusiasm  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  was  a  complete  failure  in  France.  Discouraged, 
he  renounced  art  study  and  wrote  a  history  of  the 
persecutions  of  the  English  Catholics,  a  work  which 
was  never  printed.  As  the  result  of  his  intercourse 
with  the  Pre-Raphaelites  of  England,  where  he  lived  for 
three  years  and  married,  and  especially  of  Montalem- 
bert's  encouragement,  he  visited  again,  in  company 
with  his  wife,  all  the  important  galleries  of  Europe, 
although  he  had  meanwhile  become  lame  and  had  to 
drag  himself  through  the  museums  on  crutches. 
Prominent  men  like  Gladstone,  Manzoni,  and  Thiers 
became  interested  in  his  studies,  which  he  published 
in  four  volumes  under  the  title  "L'art  chretien" 
(1861-7).  This  work  is  not  a  history  of  all  Christian 
art,  but  of  Italian  painting  from  Cimabue  to  the  death 
of  Raphael.  Without  any  strict  method  or  criticism, 
he  expresses  preference  for  the  art  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, not  without  many  an  inexact  and  even  unjust 
judgment  on  the  art  of  later  ages:  but,  in  spite,  or 
rather  on  account  of  this  partiality,  he  has  contributed 
greatly  towards  restoring  to  honour  the  forgotten  and 
despised  art  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Rio  describes  the 
more  notable  incidents  of  his  life  in  the  two  works, 
"Histoire  d'un  college  breton  sous  l'Empire,  la  petit* 
chouannerie"  (1842)  and  "Epilogue  a  l'art  chretien" 
(2  vols.,  Paris,  1872).  He  also  published  the  following 
works:  "Shakespeare"  (1864),  in  which  he 
the  great  dramatist  as  a  Catholic;  "Miche 
et  Raphael"  (1867);  "L'ideal  antique  et  l'ideal  i 

"  1. 1-. r  t ■ □ n y ,  Portraits  d*s  croyajitt  (2nd  od..  P»ri».  1905).  157- 

284.  B.  Kleinbchmidt. 

Riobamba,  Diocese  of  (Bolivarensis),  suffragan 
of  Quito,  Ecuador,  erected  by  Pius  IX,  5  Jan.,  1863. 
The  city,  which  has  a  population  of  18,000,  is  situated 
90:19  feet  above  sea-level,  85  miles  E.N.E.  of  Guaya- 
quil. Its  streets  are  wide  and  its  adobe  houses  gen- 
erally but  one  story  high  on  account  of  the  frequent 
earthquakes.  Formerly  the  city  was  situated  about 
18  miles  further  west  near  the  village  of  Cajabamha 
and  contained  40,000  inhabitants,  but  it  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  on  4  Feb.,  1797,  by  an  earthquake. 
Old  Riobamba  was  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Pu ruha  before  the  conquest  of  the  Incas;  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Ruminahui  during  his  retreat  in  1533  after 
his  defeat  by  Bcnalcazar.  The  cathedral  and  the 
Redcmptorist  church  in  the  new  city  are  very  beauti- 
ful. Vclaaco  the  historian  and  the  poets  Larrea  and 
Orosco  were  natives  of  Riobamba.  It  was  here  too 
that  the  first  national  Ecuadorian  convention  was 
held  in  1830.  The  diocese,  comprising  the  civil  Prov- 
inces of  Chimboraxo  and  Bolivar  (having  an  area  of 
4250  square  miles),  has  63  priests,  48  churches  and 
chapels,  and  about  200,(X)0  inhabitants.  The  pres- 
ent Dishop,  Mgr  Andres  Machado,  S.J.,  was  born  at 
Cuenca,  Ecuador,  16  Oct.,  1850,  and  appointed,  12 
Nov.,  1907,  in  succession  to  Mgr  Arsenio  Andrade  (b. 
at  Uyumbicho,  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Quito,  8  Sept., 
1825,  appointed  on  13  Nov.,  1884,  d.  1907). 

"  ha.  Qtoa.  de  la  repylblica  del  Ecuador. 

A.  A.  MacErlean. 
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Rio  de  Janeiro.  Sec  Slo  Sebastiao,  Archdio- 
cese or. 

Rio  Negro,  Prefecture  Apostolic  of,  in  Brazil, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  a  line  running  westwards 
from  the  confluence  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  Rio  Branco 
along  the  watershed  of  the  Rio  Negro  to  Colombia, 
separating  the  new  prefecture  from  those  of  Tefle  and 
Upj>er  Solimoes,  and  the  See  of  Amazones  (from 
which  it  was  separated  by  a  Decree  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  the  Consistory,  19  Oct.,  1910),  on 
the  west  by  Colombia,  on  the  north  by  Colombia 
and  Venezuela,  on  the  east  by  the  territory  of  Rio 


Branco.  The  white  population  is  small,  and  c< 
to  the  few  villages  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro. 
As  early  as  1658  a  Jesuit  Father,  Francisco  Consoles, 
established  a  mission  among  the  natives  of  the  Upper 
Rio  Negro,  and  traces  of  the  work  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries Btill  exist  in  the  scattered  villages.  Two 
years  later  a  Carmelite,  Father  Theodosius,  evan- 
gelized the  Tucumaoe.  The  Franciscans  laboured 
among  the  Indians  from  1870  and  had  seven  stations 
on  the  Rio  Uaupes  (Tariana  Indians),  four  on  the 
Rio  Tikie  (Toccana  Indians),  and  one  on  the  Rio 
Papuri  (Macu  Indians),  but  on  the  fall  of  the  empire 
most  of  the  missions  were  abandoned,  though  some 
of  them  were  re-«rtablished  later. 

A.  A.  MacErlean. 

Rlordan,  Patrick  William.  See  San  Francisco, 
Archdiocese  of. 

Ripalda,  Jcan  Martinez  de,  theologian,  b.  at 
Pamplona,  Navarre,  1594;  d.  at  Madrid,  26  April, 
1648.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Pamplona 
in  1609.  In  the  triennial  reports  of  1642  he  says  of 
himself  that  he  was  not  physically  strong,  that  he 
had  studied  religion,  arte,  and  theology,  that  he  had 
taught  grammar  one  year,  arts  four,  theology  nine- 
teen, and  had  been  professed.  According  to  "South- 
well, he  taught  philosophy  at  Monforte,  theology  at 
Salamanca,  and  was  called  from  there  to  the  Imperial 
College  of  Madrid,  where  by  royal  decree,  he  taught 
moral  theology-.  Later  he  was  named  censor  to 
the  Inquisition  and  confessor  of  de  Olivares,  the 
favourite  of  Philip  IV  whom  he  followed  when  he 
was  exiled  from  Madrid.  Southwell  describes  his 
character  by  saying  that  he  was  a  good  religious, 
noted  for  his  innocence.  Mentally  he  qualifies  him 
as  subtle  in  argument,  sound  in  opinion,  keen-edged 
and  clear  in  expression,  and  well-versed  in  St.  Augus- 
tine and  at,  Thomas.  According  to  Drews,  no  Jesuit 
ever  occupied  this  chair  in  the  University  of  Sala- 
manca with  more  honour  than  he,  and  Hurter  places 
him,  with  Lugo,  first  among  the  contemporary  theo- 
logians of  Spam,  and  perhaiw  of  all  Europe.  Among 
the  numerous  theological  opinions  which  characterize 
him  the  following  are  worth  citing:  (1)  He  thinks 
that  the  creation  of  an  intrinsically  supernatural  sub- 
stance is  possible,  in  other  words,  that  a  creature 

is  possible  to  which  supernatural  0106,  with  the  10- 

companving  gifts  and  intuitive  vision,  is  due.  (2) 
He  holds  that,  by  a  positive  decree  of  Cod,  super- 
natural grace  is  conferred,  in  the  existing  providence, 
for  every  good  act  whatsoever;  so  that  even-  good 
act  is  supernatural,  or  at  least  that  every  natural 
good  act  is  accompanied  by  another  which  is  super- 
natural.. (3)  He  maintains  that,  prescinding  from 
he  extrinsic  Divine  law,  and  taking  into  account  only 
th  nature  of  things,  the  supernatural  faith  which  & 
call,,!  lata  would  be  sufficient  for  justification,  that 

SSLS^'  W\'ch  Tm's  bv  contemplation 
of  ereated  things,  .hough  assent  »  not  produce,!  with- 
out grace.    (4)  He  affirms  that  in  (he  promissory 

fuinessTir0  f0m,al  °f  fai,h  "  fkl'« 

KTl,  kS  P^r*'  ,.hc  «K»««wy  of  His  will, 
?W  M  LCRCy  °f  0,nn'l«otenee.  (5)  He  asserts 
itLj. L  I*"  ,»,r°l,08,Uo»s  ot  Baius  were  con- 
demned  for  doctrine  according  to  the  sense  in  which 


he  (Baius)  held  them.  (6)  He  maintains  that  the 
Divine  maternity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  is  of 
itself  a  sanctifying  form.  The  following  are  his 
works:  "De  ente  Bupernaturali  disputationes  in 
universal j i  theologiam  ,  three  vols.,  I  (Bordeaux, 
1634).  II  (Lyons,  1645),  III,  written  "Adversus  Ba- 
janos  (Cologne,  1648);  rare  editions  like  that  of 
1663,  have  been  published  of  the  two  first 
It  is  a  classic  work  in  which  he  included 
which  are  not  included  in  ordinary  theologi- 
cal treatises.  His  third  volume  was  attacked  in  an 
anonymous  work,  "P.  Joannis  Martinez  .  .  .  Vulpes 
capta  per  theologos  .  .  .  Academia;  Lovaniensis ", 
which  Reusch  sayB  was  the  work  of  Sinnich.  "Ex- 
positio  brevis  littera;  Magistri  Sententiarum"  (Sala- 
manca, 1635),  praised  by  the  Calvinist  Voet.  "Trac- 
tatus  theologici  et  scholastic  i  de  virtutibus,  fide,  spe 
et  charitate  (Lyons,  1652),  a  posthumous  work  and 
very  rare.  Two  new  editions  of  all  his  works  have  been 
issued:  Vives  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1871-3),  Palm£  (4 
vols.,  Paris,  Rome,  Propaganda  Fide,  1870-1). 
"Discurso  sobre  la  elceeion  de  sucessor  del  ponti- 
ficado  en  vida  del  pontifice"  (Seville).  Uriarte  sa>-8 
this  work  was  published  in  Aragon,  perhaps  in  Huesca, 
with  the  anagram  of  Martin  Jir6n  de  Palazeda,  writ- 
ten by  order  of  the  Count  de  Olivares.  The  following 
are  in  manuscript:  "De  viskme  Dei"  (2  vols.); 
"De  pnedestinatione";  "De  angelis  et  auxiliis"; 
"De  voluntate  Dei"— preserved  m  the  University 
of  Salamanca;  "Discurso  acerca  de  la  ley  de 
desafio  y  parecer  sobre  el  desaflo  de  Medina  Sidonia 
a  Juan  de  Braganza",  preserved  in  the  Biblioteca 
Nacional. 

SoiTirWELL,  Biblioteca  tcriptorum  S.  J.  (Rome,  1670),  478; 
Antonio,  Bibliotkrea  hispana  mrra,  I  (Madrid,  1783),  730; 
Ili  HTtn,  Xomenrlator.  I  (Inntbrurk,  1892).  3.SI;  .Sommkhvooel, 

Antonio  Perei  Gotena. 

Ripatranione,  Diocese  of  (Ripanensis),  in 
Ascoh  Piceno,  Central  Italy.  The  city  is  situated  on 
five  hills,  not  far  from  the  s"ite  of  ancient  Cupra  Marit- 
tima.  The  modern  name  comes  from  Iiipa  Iran* 
Asonem,  "the  other  bank  of  the  Asone".  A  castle 
was  erected  there  in  the  early  Middle  Ages,  and  en- 
larged later  by  the  bishops  of  Fermo,  who  had  several 
conflicts  with  the  people.  In  1571  St.  Pius  V  made  it 
an  episcopal  see,  naming  as  its  first  bishop  Cardinal 
Lueio  Sasso  and  including  in  its  jurisdiction  small  por- 
tions of  the  surrounding  Dioceses  of  Fermo,  Ascoli,  and 
Teramo.  Noteworthy  bishops  were:  Cardinal  Filippo 
Sega  (1575);  Gaspare  Sillingardi  (1582),  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Modcna,  employed  by  Alfonso  II  of  Ferrara 
on  various  missions  to  Rome  and  to  Spain,  effected 
a  revival  of  religious  life  in  Ripatransone;  Gian  Carlo 
Gentili  (1845),  historian  of  Sanseverino  and  Ripa- 
transone; Alessandro  Spoglia  (1860-67).  not  recog- 
nized by  the  Government.  The  cathedral  is  the  work 
of  Caspar.  Guerra  and  has  a  beautiful  marble  altar 
with  a  triptych  by  Crivelli;  the  church  of  the  Madonna 
del  Carmine  possesses  pictures  of  the  Raphael  School. 
The  diocese,  at  first  directly  subject  to  the  Holy  See, 
has  been  suffragan  of  Fermo  since  1680. 

C»r»>Kt.iJCTTi.  Lt  chirte  d'ltalin,  III  (Venice.  1857):  Annuairt 
VofUxficnl  catKoliqu,  (P.ri«,  10U).  v. 

U.  Benioni. 

Ripon,  Marquess  of,  George  Frederick  Samuel 
Robinson,  K.G.,  PC,  G.C.8.I.,  F.R.S.,  Earl  de 
Grey,  Eorl  of  Ripon,  Viscount  Goderich,  Baron  Grant- 
ham, and  baronet;  b.  at  the  prime  minister's  resi- 
dence, 10  Downing  Street,  London,  24  Oct.,  1S27;  d. 
9  July.  1909.  He  was  the  second  son  of  Frederick 
John  Robinson,  Viscount  Goderich,  afterwards  first 
Earl  of  Ripon,  and  Lady  Sarah  Albinia  Louisa, 
daughter  of  Robert,  fourth  Earl  of  Buckinghamshire; 
and  he  was  born  during  his  father's  brief  tenure  of  the 
office  of  prime  minister.    Before  entering  public  life 
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be  married  (8  April,  1851)  his  cousin  Henrietta  Ann 
Theodosia,  elder  daughter  of  Captain  Henry  Vyner, 
and  by  her  had  two  children,  Frederick  Oliver,  who 
succeeded  to  his  honours,  and  Mary  Sarah,  who  died 
in  infancy.  Inheriting  the  principles  which  were 
common  to  the  great  Whig  families,  Lord  Ripon 
remained  through  his  long  public  life  one  of  the  most 
generally  respected  supiwrtcrs  of  Liberalism,  and 
even  those  who  most  severely  criticised  his  admin- 
istrative ability — and  in  his  tune  he  held  very  many 
of  the  great  offices  of  state — recognised  the  integrity 
and  disinterestedness  of  his  aims.  He  entered  the 
House  of  Commons  as  member  for  Hull  in  1852.  and 
after  representing  Huddersfield  (1853-57),  and  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (1857-59),  he  succeeded 
his  father  as  Karl  of  Ripon  and  Viscount  Goderieh 
on  28  Jan.,  1859,  taking  his  scat  in  the  House  of  tarda. 

In  the  following 
November  he  suc- 
ceeded his  uncle 
as  Earl  de  Grey 
and  Baron  Gran- 
tham. In  the  same 
year  he  first  took 
mm'<m/Ttmi?"-  office,  and  was  a 

J?&$-a?~  member  of  every 

^Jpr^  £  Liberal  adminis- 

tration for  the 
next  half-century. 
The  offices  he  held 
were:  under  sec- 
retary of  State 
for  war  (1859- 
61);  under  secre- 
tary of  State  for 
India  (1861- 
1868);  secretary 
of  State  for  war 

Geohc.i:  Fredkritk  Samit,;.,  Makiiuku    (1803-66),  all  un- 

or  Ripon  der  Lord  Palmer- 

ston;  secretary  of  State  for  India  (1866)  under  Earl 
Russell.  In  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  administration  he 
was  lord  president  of  tho  council  (1868-73)  and 
during  this  period  acted  as  chairman  of  the  joint 
commission  lor  drawing  up  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
which  settled  the  Alabama  claims  (1876).  For  this 
great  public  service  he  was  created  Marquess  of  Ripon. 
He  also  was  grand  master  of  the  freemasons  from 
1871  to  1874,  when  he  resigned  this  office  to  enter  the 
Catholic  Church.  He  was  received  at  the  London 
Oratory,  4  Sept.,  1874.   When  Gladstone  returned  to 

ewer  in  1880  he  appointed  Lord  Ripon  Govcrnor- 
■neral  and  Viceroy  of  India,  the  office  with  which  his 
name  will  ever  be  connected,  he  having  made  himself 
beloved  by  the  Indian  subjects  of  the  Crown  as  no 
one  of  his  predecessors  had  own.  He  held  this  office 
until  1884.  In  the  short  administration  of  1HX0  he 
was  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  and  in  that  of  1892- 
1895  he  was  secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
When  the  Liberals  again  returned  to  power  he  took 
office  as  lord  privy  seal.  This  office  ne  resigned  in 
1908.  Ever  a  fervent  Catholic,  Lord  Ripon  took  a 
great  share  in  educat  ional  and  charitable  works.  He 
was  president  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
from  1899  until  his  death;  vice-president  of  the  Cath- 
olic Union,  and  a  great  supporter  of  St.  Joseph's 
Catholic  Missionary  Society. 

The  Tablet  (17  July,  190U);  Annual  Register  (London.  10O0). 

Edwin  Burton. 

Risby,  Richard,  b.  in  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence, 
Reading,  1490;  executed  at  Tvburn,  tandon,  20 
April,  1534.  He  entered  Winchester  College  in  1500, 
and  was  subsequently  a  fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford, 
taking  his  degree  in  1510.  He  resigned  in  1513  to 
enter  the  Franciscan  Order,  and  eventuallv  became 
warden  of  the  Observant  friary  at  Canterbury. 


He  was  condemned  to  death  by  the  Act  of  Attainder, 
25  Henry  VIII,  c.  12,  together  with  Elisabeth  Barton, 
Edward  Bocking,  Hugh  Rich,  warden  of  the  Ob- 
Ben-ant  friary  at  Richmond,  John  Dering,  B.D. 
(Oxon.),  Benedictine  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury, 
Henry  Gold,  M.A.  (Oxon.),  parson  of  St.  Man'.  Alder- 
manbun',  tandon,  and  vicar  of  Hayes,  Middlesex, 
and  Richard  Master,  rector  of  Aldington,  Kent,  who 
was  pardoned;  but  by  some  strange  oversight 
Master's  name  is  included  and  Risbv's  omitted  in  tho 
catalogue  of  pratermissi.  Father  Thomas  Bourchier, 
who  took  the  Franciscan  habit  at  Greenwich  about 
1557,  says  that  Fathers  Risby  and  Rich  were  twice 
offered  their  lives,  if  they  would  accept  the  king's 
supremacy. 

Gairo.veb,  Letters  and  Paper*  of  the  reign  of  Henrv  Vllf, 
VI.  VII  (London.  Oiford.  Cambridsv.  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin, 
18S2-3).  passim;  Ga«QI  ET.  Henry  W/  and  the  English  Manas- 
ttries  (London.  190S).  44;  Kibbt,  Winchester  Scholar.  (Ixindon 
and  Winch*»t«r,  lWt»).  OS;  Boab,.  Reader  of  Ik,  Unitersity  of 
Oxford  (Oxlord.  1885).  71. 

J.  B.  Wainewright. 

Rish  anger,  William,  chronicler,  b.  at  Rishangles, 
Suffolk,  about  1250;  d.  after  1312.  He  became  a 
Benedictine  at  St.  Alban's  Abbey,  Hertfordshire  in 
1271,  and  there  revived  the  custom  of  composing 
chronicles  which  had  languished  since  the  time  of 
Matthew  Paris.  His  chief  work  is  the  history  of  the 
Barons'  Wars,  "Narratio  de  bellis  apud  Lewes  et 
Evesham",  covering  the  period  from  1258  to  1267 
and  including  a  reference  which  showB  that  he  was 
still  engaged  on  it  on  3  May,  1312.  Apart  from  its 
historical  matter  which  is  derived  from  Matthew  Paris 
and  his  continuators,  it  is  interesting  for  the  evidence 
it  affords  of  the  extreme  veneration  in  which  Simon 
de  Mont  fort  was  held  at  that  time.  He  also  wrote 
a  short  chronicle  about  Edward  I,  "Qutedam  recapi- 
tulatio  brevis  de  gestis  domini  Edwardi".  It  is 
possible,  though  not  very  probable,  that  he  wrote 
the  earlier  part  of  a  chronicle,  "Willclmi  Rishanger, 
monachi  S.  Albani,  Chronica".  Four  other  works 
attributed  to  him  by  Bale  arc  not  authentic. 

RtUCT.  Willelmi  Rishanger  chronica  et  annate*  In  R.  S.  (London. 
1863-70);  Riusy  in  .Won.  derm.  Hit.,  XXVIII  (Rrrlin,  18o5>; 
HiLUKIU,  Chronicle  of  Wiitiam  de  Rishanger  of  the  Barons' 
Wars  in  Camden  Society  Publication:  XV  (London.  1840); 
Bemovt.  Simon  de  Ktonlfort  (Paria.  1884);  Hakdt.  Descriptitt 
CmmUmU  (London.  1S«2-71).  1,  871;  III.  171-2.  191-3;  Toct  in 
Did.  Sal.  Biog.,  t.  r. 

Edwin  Burton. 

Rishton,  Edward,  b.  in  Lancashire,  1550;  d.  at 
Sainte-Menehould,  Lorraine,  29  June,  1585.  He  was 
probably  a  younger  son  of  John  Rishton  of  Dunken- 
halgh  and  Dorothy  Southworth.  He  studied  at 
Oxford  from  1568  to  1572,  when  he  proceeded  B.A. 
probably  from  Brasenose  College.  During  the  next 
year  he  was  converted  and  went  to  Douai  to  study 
for  the  priesthood.  He  was  the  first  Englishman  to 
matriculate  at  Douai,  and  is  said  to  have  taken  his 
M.A.  degree  there.  While  a  student  he  drew  up  and 
published  a  chart  of  ecclesiastical  history,  and  was  one 
of  the  two  sent  to  Reims  in  November,  1576,  to  see  if 
the  college  could  be  removed  there.  After  his  ordina- 
tion at  Cambrai  (6  April,  1576)  he  was  sent  to  Rome. 
In  1580  he  returned  to  England,  visiting  Reims  on  the 
way,  but  was  soon  arrested.  He  was  tried  and  con- 
demned to  death  with  Blessed  Edmund  Campion  and 
others  on  20  November,  1581,  but  was  not  executed, 
being  left  in  prison,  first  in  King's  Bench,  then  in  the 
Tower.  On  21  January  he  was  exiled  with  several 
others,  being  sent  under  escort  as  far  as  Abbeville, 
whence  he  made  his  way  to  Reims,  arriving  on  3 
March.  Shortly  afterwards,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Father  Persons,  he  completed  Sander's  im|>erfect 
"Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Anglican  Schism".  With 
the  intention  of  taking  his  doctorate  in  divinity  ho 

Eroceeded  to  the  University  of  Pont-a-Mousson  in 
orraine,  but  the  plague  broke  out,  and  though  ho 
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went  to  Saintc-Menchould  to  escape  the  infection,  he 
died  of  it  and  was  buried  there.  Dodd  in  error 
ascribes  his  death  to  1586,  in  which  mistake  he  has 
been  followed  by  the  writer  in  tho  "Dictionary  of 
National  Biography"  and  others.  After  his  death  the 
book  on  the  schism  was  published  by  Father  Persons, 
and  subsequent  editions  included  two  tracts  attributed 
to  Hishton,  the  one  a  diary  of  an  anonymous  priest  in 
the  Tower  (1580-5),  which  was  probably  the  work  of 
Father  John  Hart,  S.J.;  the  other  a  list  of  martyrs 
withlateradditionaby  Persons.  Recent  publication  of 
the  "Tower  Bills"  makes  it  certain  that  Kishton  did 
not  write  the  diary,  and  his  only  other  known  works 
are  a  tract  on  the  difference  between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism  (Douai,  1575)  and  "Profession  of  his 
faith  made  manifest  and  continued  by  twenty-one 
reasons". 

Pitts.  De  Miutribtu  Angtia  teriptoribu*  (Pari*.  1619);  Dodd, 
Churrh  Hittory  (Brussels  im  Wolverhampton.  1737-42),  II,  74, 
•  very  inaccurate  account:  I  Wood,  Aiken*  Otnnienxet,  ed. 
Buss  (London,  1*13-20) ;  Kinsblla  and  Dkani.  Tht  Rue  and 
Progrrt*  a/  the  Bnglteh  Reformation  (Dublin,  1827),  a  translation 
of  Sander;  Liww,  Rite  and  Growth  of  tht  Anglican  Schitm  (Lon- 
don, 1877),  the  best  translation  o(  Sander,  the  editor  accept*  thn 
diary  in  the  Tower  as  bein«  by  Ruth  too;  Knox.  Firtt  and  Second 


Douau  Diaries  (London,  1878) ;  Foixy.  Retard,'  Bno.  Prot.  S.J., 
VI  (London.  1HH0>;  Poena.  Alumni  Oxonientet  (Oxford.  1891); 


(LondV  1906). 


Edwin  Burton. 

.  of  C aacia,  8aint,  b.  at  Rocca  Porena  in  the 
VWVB«a lof  Spoleto,  1386;  d.  at  the  Augustinian  con- 
vent of  Cascia,  1456.  Feast,  22  May.  Represented  as 
holding  roses,  or  roses  and  figs,  and  sometimes  with 
a  wound  in  her  forehead.  According  to  the  "Life" 
(Acta  SS.,  May,  V,  224)  written  at  the  time  of  her 
beatification  by  the  Augustinian,  Jacob  Carelicci, 
from  two  older  biographies,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
parents  advanced  in  years  and  distinguished  for 
chanty  which  meritwl  them  the  surname  of  "Peace- 
makers of  Jesus  Christ".  Rita's  great  desire  was  to 
become  a  nun,  but,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  her 
parents,  she,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  married  a  man 
extremely  cruel  and  ill-tempered.  For  eighteen  years 
she  was  a  model  wife  and  mother.  When  her  husband 
was  murdered  she  tried  in  vain  to  dissuade  her  twin 
sons  f  rom  attempting  to  take  revenge ;  she  appealed  to 
Heaven  to  prevent  such  a  crime  on  their  part,  and 
they  were  taken  away  by  death,  reconciled  to  God. 
She  applied  for  admission  to  the  Augustinian  convent 
at  Cascia,  but,  being  a  widow,  was  refused.  By  con- 
tinued entreaties,  and,  as  is  related,  by  Divine  inter- 
vention, she  gained  admission,  received  the  habit  of 
the  order  and  m  due  time  her  profession.  As  a  reli- 
gious she  was  an  example  for  all,  excelled  in  mortifica- 
tions, and  was  widely  known  for  the  efficacy  of  her 
P"Vv,'™(r,  Urban  VI II,  in  1637.  permitted  her  Mass 
and  Office  On  account  of  the  many  miracles  re- 
ported to  have  been  wrought  at  her  intercession,  she 

«k    Pam  *.he  ti.,,e  of  U  Santa  *  53  impos- 
WtS?'-  -TCP" canonized  24  May,  1900. 

Francis  Mershman. 

<-R5l!ri:  Name and  ttEFiNmoN'.— ft,,i«in classi- 
cal Lat.n  means,  primarily,  t  he  form  and  mann  "  h  • 
religious  observance,  so  Liw  I   7     's    ^         l ' 

erant  I  Komulus  I  facit   •  tli»>n  in        _i  "1"uliul» 
the  word.    We  speak  of  any  one  such  religious 


function  as  a  rite— the  rite  of  the  blessing  of  palms, 
the  coronation  rite,  etc.  In  a  slightly  different  sense 
we  call  the  whole  complex  of  the  sen-ices  of  any 
Church  or  group  of  Churches  a  rite — thus  we  speak 
of  the  Roman  Rite,  Byzantine  Rite,  and  various 
Eastern  rites.  In  the  latter  sense  the  word  is  often 
considered  equivalent  to  liturgy  (q.  v.),  which, 
however,  in  the  older  and  more  proper  use  of  the 
word  is  the  Eucharist  it-  Service,  or  Mass;  hence  for 
a  whole  series  of  religious  functions  "rite"  is  pref- 
erable. 

A  Christian  rite,  in  this  sense,  comprises  the  manner 
of  performing  all  services  for  the  worship  of  God  and 
the  sanctification  of  men.  This  includes  therefore: 
(1)  the  administration  of  sacraments,  among  which 
the  service  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  as  being  also  the 
Sacrifice,  is  the  most  important  element  of  all;  (2) 
the  series  of  psalms,  lessons,  prayers,  etc.,  divided 
into  separate  unities,  called  "  hours ",  to  make  up 
together  the  Divine  Office;  (3)  all  other  religious  and 
ecclesiastical  functions,  called  sacramentals.  This 
general  term  includes  blessings  of  persons  (such  as  a 
coronation,  the  blessing  of  an  abbot,  various  cere- 
monies performed  for  catechumens,  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  public  penitents,  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  etc.),  blessings  of  things  (the  consecration 
of  a  church,  altar,  chance,  etc.),  and  a  number  of 
devotions  and  ceremonies,  e.  g.  processions  and  the 
taking  of  vows.  Sacraments,  the  Divine  Office, 
and  sacramentals  (in  a  wide  sense)  make  up  the  rite 
of  any  Christian  religious  body.  In  the  case  of 
Protestants  these  three  elements  must  be  modified 
to  suit  their  theological  opinions. 

II.  Difference  of  Rite.— The  Catholic  Church 
has  never  maintained  a  principle  of  uniformity  in  rite. 
Just  as  there  are  different  local  laws  in  various  parts 
of  the  Church,  whereas  certain  fundamental  laws  are 
obeyed  by  all,  so  Catholics  in  different  places  have 
their  own  local  or  national  rites;  they  say  prayers 
and  perform  ceremonies  that  have  evolved  to  suit 
people  of  the  various  countries,  and  are  only  dif- 
ferent expressions  of  the  same  fundamental  truths. 
The  essential  elements  of  the  functions  are  obviously 
the  same  everywhere,  and  are  observed  by  all  Catho- 
lic rites  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  Christ  and 
the  Apostles,  thus:  in  every  rite  baptism  is  adminis- 
tered with  water  and  the  invocation  of  the  Holy 
Trinity;  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  celebrated  with  bread 
and  wine,  over  which  the  words  of  institution  are 
said;  penance  involves  the  confession  of  sins.  In  the 
amplification  of  these  essential  elements,  in  the  ac- 
companying prayers  and  practical  or  symbolic  cere- 
monies, various  customs  have  produced  the  changes 
which  make  the  different  rites.  If  any  rite  did  not 
contain  one  of  the  essential  notes  of  the  service  it 
would  be  invalid  in  that  point,  if  its  prayers  or  cere- 
monies expressed  false  doctrine  it  would  be  heretical. 
Such  rites  would  not  be  tolerated  in  the  Catholic 
Church.  But,  supposing  uniformity  in  essentials 
and  in  faith,  the  authority  of  the  Church  has  never 
insisted  on  uniformity  of  rite;  Rome  has  never  re- 
sented the  fact  that  other  people  have  their  own 
expressions  of  the  same  truths.  The  Roman  Rite 
is  the  most  venerable,  the  most  archaic,  and  immeas- 
urably the  most  important  of  all,  but  our  fellow- 
Catholics  in  the  East  have  the  same  right  to  their 
traditional  liturgies  as  we  have  to  ours.  Nor  can 
we  doubt  that  other  rites  too  have  many  beautiful 
prayers  and  ceremonies,  which  add  to  the  richness  of 
Catholic  liturgical  inheritance.  To  lose  these  would 
be  a  misfortune  second  only  to  the  loss  of  the  Roman 
Rife.  Leo  XIII  in  his  Encyclical,  "Pneelara"  (20 
June.  1894).  expressed  the  traditional  attitude  of  the 
papacy  when  he  wrote  of  his  reverence  for  the  vener- 
able rites  of  the  Eastern  Churches  and  assured  the 
schismatics,  whom  he  invited  to  reunion,  that  there 
no  jealousy  of  these  things  at  Rome;  that  for 
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all  Eastern  customs  "wc  shall  provide  without 
row  news. " 

At  the  time  of  the  Schism,  Phot  i  us  and  Cerulariua 
hurled  against  Latin  rites  and  customs  every  con- 
ceivable absurd  accusation.  The  Latin  fast  on 
Saturday,  Lenten  fare,  law  of  celibacy,  confirmation 
by  a  bishop,  and  especially  the  use  of  unleavened 
bread  for  the  Holy  Eucharist  were  their  accusations 
against  the  West.  Latin  theologians  replied  that 
both  were  right  and  suitable,  each  for  the  people 
who  used  them,  that  there  was  no  need  for  uni- 
formity in  rite  if  there  was  unity  in  faith,  that  one 
good  custom  did  not  prove  another  to  be  bad,  thus 
defending  their  customs  without  attacking  those  of 
the  East.  Hut  the  Byzantine  patriarch  was  breaking 
the  unity  of  the  Church,  denying  the  primacy,  and 
plunging  the  East  into  schism.  In  1054,  when 
Cerularius's  schism  had  begun,  a  Latin  bishop, 
Dominic  of  Gradus  and  Aqudeia,  wrote  concerning 
it  to  Peter  III  of  Antioch.  He  discussed  the  ques- 
tion Cerularius  had  raised,  the  use  of  azymcs  at  Mam, 
and  carefully  explained  that,  in  using  this  bread, 
Latins  did  not  intend  to  disparage  the  Eastern  cus- 
tom of  consecrating  leavened  bread,  for  there  is  a 
symbolic  reason  for  either  practice.  "Because  we 
know  that  the  sacred  mixture  of  fermented  bread  is 
used  and  lawfully  observed  by  the  most  holy  and 
orthodox  Fathers  of  the  Eastern  Churches,  wc  faith- 
fully approve  of  both  customs  and  confirm  both  by  a 
spiritual  explanation"  (Will,  "Acta  et  scripta  qute 
de  contro versus  ecclesia?  gneca?  et  latiiue  88?c.  XI 
composita  extant ",  Leipzig,  1861, 207).  These  words 
represent  very  well  the  attitude  of  the  papacy  to- 
wards other  rites  at  all  times.  Three  points,  how- 
ever, may  seem  opposed  to  this  and  therefore  require 
some  explanation:  the  supplant ing  of  the  old  Gal- 
lican  Rite  by  that  of  Rome  almost  throughout  the 
West,  the  modification  of  Uniat  rites,  the  sup- 
pression of  the  later  medieval  rites. 

The  existence  of  the  Gallican  Rite  was  a  unique 
anomaly.  The  natural  principle  that  rite  follows 
patriarchate  has  been  sanctioned  by  universal  tra- 
dition with  this  one  exception.  Since  the  first  or- 
ganization of  patriarchates  there  has  been  an  ideal 
of  uniformity  throughout  each.  The  close  bond  that 
joined  bishops  and  metropolitans  to  their  patriarch 
involved  the  ubc  of  his  liturgy,  just  as  the  priests  of  a 
diocese  follow  the  rite  of  their  bishop.  Before  the 
arbitrary  imposition  of  the  Byzantine  Rite  on  all 
Orthodox  Churches  no  Eastern  patriarch  would  have 
tolerated  a  foreign  liturgy  in  his  domain.  All  Egypt 
used  the  Alexandrine  Rite,  all  Syria  that  of  Antioch- 
Jerusalcm,  all  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  Balkan 
lands,  that  of  Constantinople.  But  in  the  vast  West- 
ern lands  that  make  up  the  Roman  patriarchate, 
north  of  the  Alps  and  in  Spain,  various  local  rites 
developed,  all  bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  each 
other,  yet  different  from  that  of  Rome  itself.  These 
form  the  Gallican  family  of  liturgies.  Abbot  Cabrol, 
Dom  Cagin,  and  other  writers  of  their  school  think  t  hat 
the  Gallican  Rite  was  really  the  original  Roman  Rite 
before  Rome  modified  it  ("  Paleographic  musicale  ", 
V,  Soles  men,  1889;  Cabrol,  "  Les  origines  liturgiques", 
Paris, 1900).  Most  writers,  however,  maintain  with 
Mgr  Duchesne  ("Origines  du  culte  chretien",  Paris, 
1898,  84-89).  that  the  Gallican  Rite  is  Eastern,  Antio- 
chene  in  origin.  Certainly  it  has  numerous  Antio- 
chenc  peculiarities  (see  Gallican  Rite),  and  when  it 
emerged  as  a  complete  rite  in  the  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries  (in  Germanus  of  Paris,  etc.),  it  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  in  use  at  Rome  at  the  time.  Non- 
Roman  liturgies  were  used  at  Milan,  Aquilcia,  even 
at  Gubbio  at  the  gates  of  the  Roman  province  (In- 
nocent I's  letter  to  Decent ius  of  Eugubium;  Ep. 
xxv,  in  P.  L.,  XX,  551-61).  Innocent  (401-17)  nat- 
urally protested  against  the  use  of  a  foreign  rite  in 
Utnbria;  occasionally  other  popes  snowed  some  dc- 
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sire  for  uniformity  in  their  patriarchate,  but  the  great 
majority  regarded  the  old  state  of  things  with  per- 
fect indifference.  When  other  bishops  asked  them 
how  ceremonies  were  performed  at  Rome  they  sent 
descriptions  (so  Pope  Vigilius  to  Profuturus  of  Braga 
in  538;  Jaffe,  "Regesta  Rom.  Pont.",  n.  907),  but 
were  otherwise  content  to  allow  different  uses.  St. 
Gregory  I  (500-604)  showed  no  anxiety  to  make  the 
new  English  Church  conform  to  Rome,  but  told  St. 
Augustine  to  take  whatever  rites  he  thought  most 
suitable  from  Rome  or  Gaul  (Ep.  xi,  64,  in  P.  L., 
LXXVII,  1186-7). 

Thus  for  centuries  the  popes  alone  among  patriarchs 
did  not  enforce  their  own  rite  even  throughout  their 
patriarchate.  The  gradual  romanization  and  sub- 
sequent disappearance  of  Gallican  rites  were  (be- 
ginning in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries),  the  work 
not  of  the  popes  but  of  local  bishops  and  kings  who 
naturally  wished  to  conform  to  the  use  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See.  The  Gallican  Rites  varied  everywhere 
(Charles  the  Great  gives  this  as  his  reason  for  adopt- 
ing the  Roman  Ise;  see  Hauck,  " Kirchengesch. 
Deutschlands",  II,  107  sq.),  and  the  inevitable  desire 
for  at  least  local  uniformity  arose.  The  bishops'  fre- 
quent visits  to  Rome  brought  them  in  contact  with 
tne  more  dignified  ritual  observed  by  their  chief  at 
the  tomb  of  the  Apostles,  and  they  were  naturally  in- 
fluenced by  it  in  their  return  home.  The  local  bis- 
hops in  synods  ordered  conformity  to  Rome.  The 
romanizing  movement  in  the  West  came  from  be- 
low. In  the  Frankish  kingdom  Charles  the  Great,  as 
part  of  his  scheme  of  unifving,  sent  to  Adrian  I  for 
copies  of  the  Roman  books,  commanding  their  use 
throughout  his  domain.  In  the  history  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  Roman  Rite  for  the  Gallican  the  pope* 
appear  as  spectators,  except  perhaps  in  Spain  and 
much  later  in  Milan.  The  final  result  was  the  ap- 
plication in  the  West  of  the  old  principle,  for  since 
the  pope  was  undoubtedly  Patriarch  of  the  West  it 
was  inevitable,  that  sooner  or  later  the  West  should 
conform  to  his  rite.  Tho  places,  however,  that 
really  cared  for  their  old  local  rites  (Milan,  Toledo) 
retain  them  even  now. 

It  is  true  that  the  changes  made  in  some  Uniat  rites 
by  the  Roman  correctors  have  not  always  corre- 
sponded to  the  best  liturgical  tradition.  There  are. 
as  Mgr  Duchesne  says,  "corrections  inspire!  by  zeal 
that  was  not  always  according  to  knowledge" 
(Origines  du  culte,  2nd  ed.,  69),  but  they  are  much 
fewer  than  is  generally  supposed  and  have  never  been 
made  with  the  idea  of  romanizing.  Despite  the 
general  prejudice  that  Uniat  rites  are  mere  mutilated 
hybrids,  the  strongest  impression  from  the  study  of 
them  is  how  little  has  been  changed.  Where  there  is 
no  suspicion  of  false  doctrine,  as  in  the  Byzantine 
Rite,  the  only  change  made  was  the  restoration  of 
the  name  of  the  pope  where  the  schismatics  had 
erased  it.  Although  the  question  of  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  so  fruitful  a  source  of 
dispute  between  Rome  and  Constantinople  the 
FUioqxie  clause  was  certainly  not  oontainea  in  the 
original  creed,  nor  did  the  Roman  authorities  insist  on 
its  addition.  So  Rome  is  content  that  Eastern 
Catholics  should  keep  their  traditional  form  un- 
changed, though  they  believe  the  Catholic  doctrine. 
The  Filinqu*  is  only  sung  by  those  Byzantine  Uniata 
who  wish  it  themselves,  as  the  Rutlienians.  Other 
rites  were  altered  in  places,  not  to  romanize  but  only 
to  eradicate  passages  suspected  of  heresy.  All 
other  Uniats  came  from  Neslorian,  Monophysite, 
or  Monothelete  sects,  whose  rites  had  been  used  for 
centuries  by  heretics.  Hence,  when  bodies  of  these 
people  wished  to  return  to  the  Catholic  Church  their 
sen- ices  were  keenly  studied  at  Rome  for  jxissihle 
heresy.  In  most  cases  corrections  were  absolutely 
necessary.  The  Nestorian  Liturgy,  for  instance,  did 
not  contain  tho  words  of  institution,  which  had  to  be 
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added  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  converted  Chaldees. 
The  Monophysite  Jacobites,  Copta,  and  Armenians 
hare  in  the  'Irisagion  the  fateful  clause:  "who  wast 
crucified  for  us",  which  has  been  the  watchword  of 
Monophysitism  ever  since  Peter  the  Dyer  of  Antioch 
added  it  (470-88).  If  only  because  of  its  associations 
this  could  not  remain  in  a  Catholic  Liturgy. 

In  some  instances,  however,  the  correctors  were 
over  scrupulous.  In  the  Gregorian  Armenian  Liturgy 
the  words  said  by  the  deacon  at  the  expulsion  of  the 
catechumens,  long  before  the  Consecration:  "The 
bodv  of  the  Lord  and  the  blood  of  the  Saviour  are  set 
forth  (or  "are  before  us")  (Brightman,  "Eastern 
Liturgies",  430)  were  in  the  Uniat  Rite  changed  to: 
"are  about  to  be  before  us".  The  Uniats  also  omit 
the  words  sung  by  the  Gregorian  choir  before  the 
Anaphora:  "Christ  has  been  manifested  amongst  us 
(has  appeared  in  the  midst  of  us)"  (ibid.,  434),  and 
further  change  the  cherubic  hymn  because  of  its  antici- 
pation of  the  Consecration.  These  misplacements 
are  really  harmless  when  understood,  yet  any  reviser 
would  be  shocked  by  such  strong  cases.  In  many 
other  wbvb  also  the  Armenian  Rite  shows  evidence  of 
Roman  influence.  It  has  unleavened  bread,  our 
confession  and  Judica  psalm  at  the  beginning  of 
Mass,  a  Lavabo  before  the  Canon,  the  last  Gospel, 
etc.  But  so  little  is  this  the  effect  of  union  with  Rome 
that  the  schismatical  Armenians  have  all  these 
points  too.  They  date  from  the  time  of  the  Crusades, 
when  the  Armenians,  vehemently  opposed  to  the 
Orthodox,  made  many  advances  towards  Catholics. 
So  also  the  strong  romanizing  of  the  Maronite 
Liturgy  was  entirely  the  work  of  the  Maronites 
themselves,  when,  surrounded  by  enemies  in  the 
East,  they  too  turned  towards  the  great  Western 
Church,  sought  her  communion,  and  eagerly  copied 
her  practices.  One  can  hardly  expect  the  pope  to 
prevent  other  Churches  from  imitating  Roman  cus- 
toms. Yet  in  the  case  of  Uniats  he  does  even  this. 
A  Byzantine  Uniat  priest  who  uses  unleavened 
bread  in  his  Liturgy  incurs  excommunication.  The 
only  case  in  which  an  ancient  Eastern  rite  has  been 
wilfully  romanized  is  that  of  the  Uniat  Malabar 
Christians,  where  it  was  not  Roman  authority  but 
the  misguided  zeal  of  Alexius  de  Menezes,  Arch- 
bishop of  Goa,  and  his  Portuguese  advisers  at  the 
Synod  of  Diamper  (1599)  which  spoiled  the  old 
Malabar  Rite. 

The  Western  medieval  rites  are  in  no  ease  (except 
the  Ambrosian  and  Mozarabic  Rites),  reallv  inde- 
pendent of  Rome.  They  are  merely  the  Roman  Rite 
with  local  additions  and  modifications,  most  of  which 
are  to  its  disadvantage.  They  are  late,  exuberant, 
and  inferior  variants,  whose  ornate  additions  and  long 
interpolated  tropes,  sequences,  and  farcing  destroy 
the  dignified  simplicity  of  the  old  liturgy.  In  l.i7*0 
the  revisers  appointed  by  the  Council  of  Trent 
restored  with  scrupulous  care  and,  even  in  the  light 
of  later  studies,  brilliant  success  the  pure  Roman 
Missal,  which  Pius  V  ordered  should  alone  be  used 
wherever  the  Roman  Rite  is  followed.  It  was  a 
return  to  an  older  and  purer  form.  The  medieval 
rites  have  no  doubt  a  certain  archaeological  interest- 
but  where  the  Roman  Rite  is  used  it  is  best  to  use 
it  in  its  pur.,  form.  This  too  onlv  means  a  return 
to i  the  principle  that  rite  should  follow  patriarchate. 
1  he  reform  was  made  very  prudently,  Pius  V  allowing 
any  rile  that  could  prove  an  existence  of  two  cen- 
turies to  remain  (Bull,  "Quo  primum",  19  July, 

o,0,  printed  first  in  the  Missal,,  thus  wring  any 
local  use  that  hail  a  certain  antiquity.  Some  dio- 
ceni  (e.  ij.  Lyons!  and  religious  orders  (Domin- 
icans C  arthusians  Carmelites),  therefore  keep  their 
special  uses,  anil  the  independent  Ambrosian  and 
Mozarabic  Kites,  whose  loss  would  have  been  a  real 
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Rome  then  by  no  means  imposed  uniformity 
of  rite.  Catholics  are  united  in  faith  and  discipline, 
but  in  their  manner  of  performing  the  sacred  funo- 
tions  there  is  room  for  variety  based  on  essential 
unity,  as  there  was  in  the  first  centuries.  There  are 
cases  (e.  g.  the  Georgian  Church)  where  union  with 
Rome  has  saved  the  ancient  use,  while  the  schis- 
matics have  been  forced  to  abandon  it  by  the  cen- 
tralizing policy  of  their  authorities  (in  this  case 
Russia).  The  ruthless  destruction  of  ancient  rites 
in  favour  of  uniformity  has  been  the  work  not  of 
Rome  but  of  the  schismatical  patriarchs  of  Con- 
stantinople. Since  the  thirteenth  century  Con- 
stantinople in  its  attempt  to  make  itself  the  one 
centre  of  the  Orthodox  Church  has  driven  out  the  far 
more  venerable  and  ancient  Liturgies  of  Antioch  and 
Alexandria  and  has  compelled  all  the  Orthodox  to 
use  its  own  late  derived  rite.  The  Greek  Liturgy  of 
St.  Mark  has  ceased  to  exist;  that  of  St.  James  has 
been  revived  for  one  or  two  days  in  the  year  at 
Zakynthoe  and  Jerusalem  only  (see  Antiocrene 
Liturgy).  The  Orthodox  all  the  world  over  must 
follow  the  Bite  of  Constantinople.  In  this  unjustifi- 
able centralization  we  have  a  defiance  of  the  old 
principle,  since  Antioch,  Jerusalem,  Alexandria, 
Cyprus,  in  no  way  belong  to  the  Byzantine  Patriarch- 
ate. Those  who  accuse  the  papacy  of  sacrificing 
everything  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  mistake  the  real 
offender,  the  oecumenical  patriarch. 

III.  The  Old  Rites. — Catholic  and  Schismatieal. — 
A  complete  table  of  the  old  rites  with  an  account  of 
their  mutual  relations  will  be  found  in  the  article 
Liturgy.  Here  it  need  only  be  added  that  t  here  is  a 
Uniat  body  UBingeach  of  the  Eastern  rites.  There  is  no 
ancient  rite  that  is  not  represented  within  the  Catholic 
Church.  That  rite,  liturgical  language,  and  religious 
body  connote  three  totally  different  ideas  has  been 
explained  at  length  in  the  article  Greek  Rites.  The 
rite  a  bishop  or  priest  follows  is  no  test  at  all  of  his 
religion.  \\  ithin  certain  broad  limits  a  meml>er  of 
any  Eastern  sect  might  use  any  rite,  for  the  two 
categories  of  rite  and  religion  cross  each  other  con- 
tinually. They  represent  quite  different  classifica- 
tions: for  instance,  liturgically  all  Armenians  belong 
to  one  class,  theologically  a  I'niat  Armenian  belongs 
to  the  same  class  as  Latins,  Chaldees,  Maronites,  etc., 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  his  Gregorian  (Mono- 
physite)  fellow-countrymen  (see  Eastern  Chiuches). 
Among  Catholics  the  rite  forms  a  group;  each  rite  is 
used  by  a  branch  of  the  Church  that  is  thereby  a 
special,  though  not  separate,  entity.  So  within  the 
Catholic  unity  we  speak  of  |i>eal  Churches  whose 
characteristic  in  each  case  is  the  rite  thev  use.  Rite 
is  the  only  basis  of  this  classification.  Not  all  Ar- 
menian Catholics  or  Byzantine  Uniats  obey  the  same 
pat  riarch  or  local  authority ;  yet  they  are ' '  Churches." 
individual  provinces  of  the  same  great  Church, 
because  each  is  bound  together  bv  their  own  rites. 
In  the  West  there  is  the  vast  Latin  Church,  in  the 


of  the  national  Churches  (of  Italv,  France,  Spain, 
etc.)  under  one  of  these  main  bodies  (see  Latin 
Church).  In  modern  times  rite  takes  the  place 
of  theold  classification  in  pat  riarchates  and  provinces. 

IV.  Protestant  Rites.— The  Reformation  in  the 
sixteenth  century  produced  a  new  and  numerous 
series  of  rites,  which  are  in  no  sense  continuations  of 
the  old  development  of  liturgy-.  They  do  not  all 
represent  descendants  of  the  earliest  rites,  nor  can 
they  be  classified  in  the  table  of  genus  and  species 
that  includes  all  the  old  liturgies  of  Christendom. 
The  old  rites  are  unconscious  and  natural  develop- 
ments of  earlier  ones  and  go  back  to  the  original 
fluid  rite  of  the  first,  centuries  (see  Liturgy).  The 
Protestant  rites  are  deliberate  compositions 
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by  the  various  Reformers  to  suit  their  theological 
positions,  as  new  services  were  necessary  for  their 
prayer-meetings.  No  old  liturgy  could  be  used 
by  people  with  their  ideas.  The  old  rites  contain 
the  plainest  statement*  about  the  Real  Presence, 
the  Eucharist  ic  Sacrifice,  prayers  to  saints,  and  for 
the  dead,  which  are  denied  by  Protestants.  The 
Reformation  occurred  in  the  West,  where  the  Roman 
Rite  in  its  various  local  forms  had  been  used  for  cen- 
turies. No  Reformed  sect  could  use  the  Roman 
Mass;  the  medieval  derived  rites  were  still  more 
ornate,  explicit,  in  the  Reformers'  sense  super- 
stitious. So  all  the  Protestant  sects  abandoned  the 
old  Mass  and  the  other  ritual  functions,  composing 
new  services  which  have  no  continuity,  no  direct  re- 
lation to  any  historic  liturgy.  However,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  compose  an  entirely  new  Christian  ser- 
vice without  borrowing  anything.  Moreover,  in  many 
cases  the  Reformers  wished  to  make  the  breach  with 
the  past  as  little  obvious  as  could  be.  So  many  of 
their  new  services  contain  fragments  of  old  rites; 
they  borrowed  such  elements  as  seemed  to  them 
harmless,  composed  and  re-arranged  and  evolved 
in  some  cases  services  that  contain  parts  of  the  old 
ones  in  a  new  order.  On  the  whole  it  is  surprising 
that  they  changed  as  much  as  they  did.  It  would 
have  been  possible  to  arrange  an  imitation  of  the 
Roman  Mass  that  would  have  been  much  more 
like  it  than  anything  they  produced. 

They  soon  collected  fragments  of  all  kinds  of  rites, 
Eastern,  Roman,  Moiarabic,  etc.,  which  with  their 
new  prayers  they  arranged  into  services  that  are  hope- 
less liturgical  tangles.  This  is  specially  true  of  the 
Anglican  Prayer-books.  In  some  cases,  for  instance, 
the  placing  of  the  Gloria  after  the  Communion  in 
Edward  VPs  second  Prayer-book,  there  seems  to  be 
no  object  except  a  love  of  change.  The  first  Lutheran 
services  kept  most  of  the  old  order.  The  Calvinist 
arrangements  had  from  the  first  no  connexion  with 
any  earlier  rite.  The  use  of  the  vulgar  tongue  was  a 
great  principle  with  the  Reformers.  Luther  and 
Zwingli  at  first  compromised  with  Latin,  but  soon  the 
old  language  disappeared  in  all  Protestant  services. 
Luther  in  1523  published  a  tract,  "Of  the  order  of  the 
service  in  the  parish"  ("Von  ordenung  gottis  diensts 
ynn  der  gemeine"  in  Clemen,  "Quellenbuch  lur 
prakt.  Theologie",  I,  24-6),  in  which  he  insists  on 
preaching,  rejects  all  "unevangelical"  parts  of  the 
Mass,  such  as  the  Offertory  and  idea  of  sacrifice,  in- 
vocation of  aaints,  and  ceremonies,  and  denounces 
private  Masses  (Winkelmeswn),  Masses  for  the  dead, 
and  the  idea  of  the  priest  as  a  mediator.  Later  in  the 
same  year  he  issued  a  "Formula  missa*  et  communion  is 
pro  ecclesia  Vittcbergcnsi "  (ibid.,  26-34),  in  which  he 
omits  the  preparatory  prayers,  Offertory,  all  theCanon 
to  aui  pridie.  from  I  nde  et  memore*  to  the  Pater,  the 
embolism  of  the  Lord's  Prayer,  fraction,  lie  missa 
ett.  The  Preface  is  shortened,  the  Sanctus  is  to  be 
sung  after  the  words  of  institution  which  are  to  be 
said  aloud,  and  meanwhile  the  elevation  may  be 
made  because  of  the  weak  who  would  be  offended  by 
its  Budden  omission  (ibid.,  IV,  30).  At  the  end  he 
adds  a  new  ceremony,  a  blessing  from  Num.,  vi,  24-6. 
Latin  remained  in  this  service. 

Karlstadt  began  to  hold  vernacular  services  at 
Wittenberg  since  1521.  In  1524  Kaspar  Kant*  pub- 
lished a  German  service  on  the  lines  of  Luther's 
"Formula  missa?"  (Ix'ihe,  "Sammlung  liturgischer 
Formularc",  HI,  Nordlingen,  1S42,  37  sq.);  so  also 
Thomas  Munser,  the  Anabaptist,  in  1523  at  Alstedt 
(Smend,  "Die  evang.  deutschen  Messen",  1S96,  99 
sq.).  A  number  of  compromises  began  at  this  time 
among  the  Protestants,  services  partly  Latin  and 
Partly  vernacular  (Rietschel,  "Lehrbuch  der  Litur- 
Rik  ",  I,  404-9).  Vernacular  hymns  took  the  place  of 
the  old  Proper  (Introit,  etc.).  At  last  in  1526  Luther 
issued  an  entirely  new  German  service,  "Deudsche 


Messc  und  ordnung  Gottis  diensts"  (Clcmen^op.  cit., 
3-4-43),  to  be  used  on  Sundays,  whereas  tho  "Formula 
missa;",  in  Latin,  might  be  kept  for  week-davs.  In 
the  "Deudsche  Mease"  "a  spiritual  song  or  German 
psalm"  replaces  the  Introit,  then  follows  Kyrie  elei- 
son  in  Greek  three  times  only.  There  is  no  Gloria. 
Then  come  the  Collects,  Epistle,  a  German  hymn, 
Gospel,  Creed,  Sermon,  Paraphrase  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  words  of  institution  with  the  account  of 
the  Last  Supper  from  I  Cor.,  xi,  20-9,  Elevation 
(always  kept  by  Luther  himself  in  spite  of  Karl- 
stadt and  most  of  his  colleagues),  Communion, 
during  which  the  Sanctus  or  a  hymn  is  sung,  Collects, 
the  blessing  from  Num.,  vi,  24-6.  Except  the  Kyrie, 
all  is  in  German;  aiyroe  bread  is  still  used  but  de- 
clared indifferent;  Communion  is  given  under  both 
kinds,  though  Luther  preferred  the  unmixed  chalice. 
This  service  remained  for  a  long  time  the  basis  of  the 
Lutheran  Communion  function,  out  the  local  branches 
of  the  Beet  from  the  beginning  used  great  freedom  in 
modifying  it.  The  Pietistic  movement  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  with  its  scorn  for  forms  and  still  more 
the  present  Rationalism,  have  left  very  Uttle  of  Lu- 
ther's scheme.  A  vast  number  of  Agenda,  Kirehen- 
ordnungen,  and  Prayer-books  issued  by  various  Lu- 
theran consistories  from  the  sixteenth  century  to  our 
own  time  contain  as  many  forms  of  celebrating  the 
Lord's  Supper.  Pastors  use  their  own  discretion  to  a 
great  extent,  and  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  what  ser- 
vice will  be  held  in  any  Lutheran  church .  An  arrange- 
ment of  hymns,  Bible  readings  (generally  the  Niccne 
Creed),  a  sermon,  then  the  words  of  institution  and 
Communion,  prayers  (often  extempore),  more  hymns, 
and  the  blessing  from  Num.,  vi,  make  up  the  general 
outline  of  the  service. 

Zwingli  was  more  radical  than  Luther.  In  1523  he 
kept  a  form  of  the  Latin  Mass  with  the  omission  of  all 
he  did  not  like  in  it  ("De  canone  misss  epichiresis" 
in  Clemen,  op.  cit.,  43-7),  chiefly  because  the  town 
council  of  ZQrich  feared  too  sudden  a  change,  but  in 
1525  he  overcame  their  scruples  and  issued  his 
"Action  oder  bruch  (=Brauch)  des  nachtmals" 
(ibid.,  47-50).  This  is  a  complete  breach  with  the 
Mass  an  entirely  new  service.  On  Maundy  Thurs- 
day the  men  and  women  arc  to  receive  communion, 
on*  Good  Friday  those  of  "middle  age",  on  Easter 
Sunday  only  the  oldest  (die  alleraliesten).  These 
are  the  only  occasions  on  which  the  service  is  to 
be  held.  The  arrangement  is:  a  prayer  said  by  the 
pastor  facing  the  people,  reading  of  I  Cor.,  xi,  20-9, 
Gloria  in  Excelsis,  "The  Lord  be  with  you  "and  its 
answer,  reading  of  John,  vi,  47-63,  Apostles'  Creed, 
an  address  to  the  people,  Lord'B  Prayer,  extempore 
prayer,  words  of  institution,  Communion  (under  both 
kinds  in  wooden  vessels),  Ps.  cxiii,  a  short  prayer  of 
thanksgiving;  the  pastor  says:  "Go  in  peace' .  On 
other  Sundays  there  is  to  be  no  Communion  at  all, 
but  a  service  consisting  of  prayer,  Our  Fat  her,  sermon, 
general  confession,  absolution,  prayer,  blessing. 
Equally  radical  was  the  Calvinist  sect.  In  1535 
through  Farel's  influence  the  Mass  was  abolished  in 
Geneva.  Three  times  a  year  only  was  there  to  be  a 
commemorative  Supper  in  the  baldest  form;  on  other 
.Sundays  the  sermon  was  to  suffice.  In  1542  Calvin 
issued  "  I  .a  forme  des  pri^res  eeclesiast  iques"  (Clemen, 
op.  cit.,  51-N),  a  supplement  to  which  describes  "La 
maniere  de  cclebrer  la  cene"  (ibid.,  51-68).  This  rite, 
to  be  celebrated  four  times  yearly,  consists  of  the  read- 
ing of  I  Cor.,  xi,  an  excommunication  of  various  kinds 
of  sinners,  and  long  exhortation.  "This  being  done, 
the  ministers  distribute  the  bread  and  the  cup  to  the 
people,  taking  care  that  they  approach  reverent  ly  and 
in  good  order"  (ibid.,  60).  Meanwhile  a  psalm  is  sung 
or  a  lesson  rend  from  the  Bible,  a  thanksgiving  fol- 
lows (ibid.,  55),  and  a  final  blessing.  Except  for  their 
occurrence  in  the  reading  of  I  Cor.,  xi,  the  words  of 
institution  are  not  said;  there  is  no  kind  of  Commu- 
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nion  form.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  of  rite  at  all 
in  the  Calvinist  body. 

The  other  ritual  functions  kept  by  Protest-ants 
(baptism,  confirmation  as  an  introduction  to  Com- 
munion, marriage,  funerals,  appointment  of  ministers) 
went  through  much  the  same  development.  The 
first  Reformers  expunged  and  modified  the  old  rites, 
then  gradually  more  and  more  was  changed  until 
little  remained  of  a  rite  in  our  sense.  Psalms,  hymns, 
prayers,  addresses  to  the  people  in  various  combina- 
tions make  up  these  functions.  The  Calvinists  have 
alwavs  been  more  radical  than  the  Lutherans.  The 
development  and  multiple  forms  of  these  services  may 
be  seen  in  Rietschel,  "I^hrbueh  dcr  Uturgik",  if, 
and  Clemen,  "Quellenbuch  zur  praktischen  Theolo- 
gie",  I  (texts  oidy).  Hie  Anglican  body  stands 
somewhat  apart  from  the  others,  inasmuch  as  it  has  a 
standard  hook,  almost  unaltered  Bince  1662.  The 
first  innovation  was  the  introduction  of  an  English 
litany  under  Henry  VIII  in  1544.  Cranmer  was  pre- 
paring further  changes  when  Henry  VIII  died  (see 
Procter  and  Frere,  "A  New  History  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer",  London,  1908,  29-35).  Under 
Edward  VI  (1*547-53)  many  changes  were  made  at 
once:  blessings,  holy  water,  the  creeping  to  the  Cross 
were  abolished,  Mass  was  said  in  English  (ibid.,  39-41), 
and  in  1549  the  first  Prayer-book,  arranged  by  Cran- 
mer, was  issued.  Much  of  the  old  order  of  the  Mass 
remained,  but  the  Canon  disappeared  to  make  way 
for  a  new  prayer  from  Lutheran  sources.  The  "  Kol- 
nische  Kirchenordnung "  composed  by  Melanchthon 
and  Butzer  supplied  part  of  the  prayers.  The  changes 
arc  Lutheran  rather  than  Calvinist.  In  1552  the 
second  Prayer-book  took  the  place  of  the  first.  This 
is  the  present  Anglican  Book  of  Common  l*rayer  and 
represents  a  much  st  ronger  Protestant  tendency.  The 
commandments  take  the  place  of  the  Introit  and 
Kyrie  (kept  in  the  first  book),  the  Gloria  is  moved  to 
the  end,  the  Consecrat  ion-praver  is  changed  so  as  to 
deny  the  Sacrifice  and  Real  Presence,  the  form  at  the 
Communion  becomes:  "Take  and  eat  this  in  remem- 
brance that  Christ  died  for  thee,  and  feed  on  him  in 
thy  heart  by  faith  with  thanksgiving"  (similarly  for 
the  chalice).  In  1558  Elizabeth's  Government  issued 
a  new  edition  of  the  second  Prayer-book  of  Edward 
VI  with  slight  modifications  of  its  extreme  Protestant- 
ism. Both  the  Edwardine  forms  for  communion 
are  combined.  In  1662  a  number  of  revisions  were 
made.  In  particular  the  ordination  forms  received 
additions  defining  the  order  to  be  conferred.  A  few 
slight  modifications  (as  to  the  lessons  read,  days  no 
longer  to  be  kept)  have  been  made  since. 

The  Anglican  Communion  service  follows  this 
order:  The  Lord's  Prayer,  Collect  for  purity,  Ten 
Commandments,  Collect  for  the  king  and  the  one  for 
the  day,  Epistle,  Gospel,  Creed,  sermon,  certain  sen- 
tences from  the  Bible  (meanwhile  a  collect  ion  is  made) 
prayer  for  the  Church  militant,  address  to  the  people 
atxmt  Communion,  general  confession  and  absolution 
the  comfortable  wonls  (Matt^,  xi,  28;  John,  iii,  16'; 
1  lim.,  l,  15;  I  John,  n,  1),  Preface,  prayer  ("We  do 
not  presume  i,  Consecrat  ion-praver,  Communion  at 
once.  Lord  s  Prayer,  Thanksgiving-prayer.  "Glory  be 
to  ( ,od  on  high  blessing.  Very  little  of  the  arrange- 
ment Oft  he  Old  Mass  remains  in  this  service,  for  all  the 
ideas  Prot,  slants  reject  are  carefully  exclud.nl.  The 
Book  of  C.mimon  Prayer  contains  all  the  official  ser- 
vices of  the  Anglican  Church,  baptism,  the  catechism, 
eonnrmalion,  marriage,  funeral,  ordination,  articles 
of  religion,  etc.  It  has  also  forms  of  morning  and 
evening  prayer,  composed  partly  from  the  Catholic 
Office  with  many  modihcal lion*  and  very  considerably 
VrZ'ri  P"',  ^opal  Church  in  Scotland  has  a 
Prayer-lmok.  formed  in  1637  and  revised  in  1764. 

V  i«.Vf  Vi"*  nra.rl>' ak.,n  '?  ,h<-  fi"«  Prayer-book  of 
tone.    In  1/89  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 


America  accepted  a  book  based  on  the  English  one  of 
1662,  but  taking  some  features  from  the  Scotch  ser- 
vices. The  Anglican  service-books  are  now  the  least 
removed  front  Catholic  liturgies  of  those  used  by  any 
Protestant  body.  But  this  is  saying  very  little.  The 
Non-jurors  in  the  eighteenth  century  produced  a 
number  of  curious  liturgies  which  in  many  ways  go 
back  to  Catholic  principles,  but  have  the  fault  common 
to  all  Protestant  services  of  being  conscious  and  arti- 
ficial arrangements  of  elements  selected  from  the  old 
rites,  instead  of  natural  developments  (Overton,  "The 
Non-jurors",  London,  1902,  ch.  vi).  The  Irvingites 
have  a  not  very  successful  service-book  of  this  type. 
Many  Methodists  use  the  Anglican  book ;  theother  later 
sects  have  for  the  most  part  nothing  but  loose  arrange- 
ments of  hymns,  readings,  extempore  prayers,  and  a 
sermon  that  can  hardly  be  called  rites  in  any  sense. 

V.  Liturgical  Language.— The  language  of  any 
Church  or  rite,  as  distinct  from  the  vulgar  tongue,  is 
that  used  in  the  official  services  and  may  or  may  not 
be  the  common  language.  For  instance  the  Rumanian 
Church  uses  liturgically  the  ordinary  language  of  the 
country,  while  Latin  is' used  by  the  Latin  Church  for 
her  Liturgy  without  regard  to  the  mother  tongue  of 
the  clergy  or  congregation.  There  arc  many  cases 
of  an  intermediate  state  between  these  extremes,  in 
which  the  liturgical  language  is  an  older  form  of  the 
vulgar  tongue,  sometimes  easily,  sometimes  hardly  at 
all,  understood  by  people  who  have  not  studied  it 
specially.  Language  is  not  rite.  Theoretically  any 
rite  may  exist  in  any  language.  Thus  the  Armenian, 
Coptic,  and  East  Syrian  Rites  arc  celebrated  always 
in  one  language,  the  Byzantine  Rite  is  used  in  a  great 
number  of  tongues,  and  in  other  rites  one  language 
sometimes  enormously  preponderates  but  is  not  used 
exclusively.  This  is  determined  by  church  discipline. 
The  Roman  Liturgy  is  generally  celebrated  in  Latin. 
The  reason  why  a  liturgical  language  began  to  be  used 
and  is  still  retained  must  be  distinguished  in  liturgical 
science  from  certain  theological  or  mystic  considera- 
tions by  which  its  use  may  be  explained  or  justified. 
Each  liturgical  language  was  first  chosen  because  it  was 
the  natural  language  of  the  people.  But  languages 
change  and  the  Faith  spreads  into  countries  where 
other  tongues  arc  spoken.  Then  either  the  authori- 
ties are  of  a  more  practical  mind  and  simply  translate 
the  prayers  into  the  new  language,  or  the  conservative 
instinct,  always  strong  in  religion,  retains  for  the 
liturgy  an  older  language  no  longer  used  in  common 
life.  The  Jews  showed  this  instinct,  when,  though 
Hebrew  was  a  dead  language  after  the  Captivity,  they 
continued  to  use  it  in  the  Temple  and  the  synagogues 
in  the  time  of  Christ,  and  still  retain  it  in  their  ser- 
vices. The  Moslem,  also  conservative,  reads  the 
Koran  in  classical  Arabic,  whether  he  be  Turk,  Persian, 
or  Afghan.  The  translation  of  the  church  service  is 
complicated  by  the  difficulty  of  determining  when  the 
language  in  which  it  is  written,  as  Latin  in  the  West 
and  Hellenistic  Greek  in  the  East ,  has  eeased  to  be  the 
vulgar  tongue.  Though  the  Byzantine  sen-ices  were 
translated  into  the  common  language  of  the  Slavonic 
people  that  they  might  be  understood,  this  form  of  the 
language  (Church-Slavonic)  is  no  longer  spoken,  but 
is  gradually  becoming  as  unintelligible  as  the  original 
Greek.  I'rotestants  make  a  great  point  of  using 
languages  "understanded  of  the  people",  yet  the 
language  of  Luther's  Bible  ami  the  Anglican  Prayer- 
bonk  is  already  archaic. 

Hirtory. — When  Christianity  ap|)eared  Hellenistic 
Greek  was  the  common  language  s|w>ken  around  the 
Mediterranean.  St.  Paul  writes  to  people  in  Greece, 
Asia  Minor,  and  Italy  in  Greek.  When  the  parent 
rites  were  finally  written  down  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  Eastern  liturgical  language  had  slightly 
changed.  The  Greek  of  these  liturgies  (A  post. 
Const.  VIM,  St.  James.  St.  Mark,  the  Byzantine 
Liturgy)  was  that  of  the  Fathers  of  the  time,  strongly 
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coloured  by  the  Scptuagint  and  the  New  Testament. 
These  liturgies  remained  in  this  form  and  have  never 
been  recast  in  any  modern  Greek  dialect.  Uke  the 
text  of  the  Bible,  that  of  a  liturgy  once  fixed  become* 
Barred.  The  formula;  used  Sunday  after  Sunday  are 
hallowed  by  too  sacred  associations  to  be  changed 
ax  long  as  more  or  less  the  same  language  is  used. 
The  common  tongue  drifts  and  develops,  but  the 
liturgical  forms  are  stereotyped.  In  the  East  and 
West,  however,  there  existed  different  principles  in 
this  matter.  Whereas  in  the  West  there  was  no 
literary  language  but  Latin  till  far  into  the  Middle 
Ages,  in  the  East  there  were  such  languages,  totally 
unlike  Greek,  that  had  a  |>osition,  a  literature,  a 
dignity  of  their  own  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  Greek 
itself . "  In  the  West  even'  educated  man  spoke  and 
wrote  Latin  almost  to  the  Renaissance.  To  trans- 
late the  Liturgy  into  a  Celtic  or  Teutonic  language 
would  have  seemed  as  absurd  as  to  write  a  prayer- 
book  now  in  some  vulgar  slang.  The  East  was  never 
hellcnued  as  the  West  was  latinized.  Great  nations, 
primarily  Egypt  and  Syria,  kept  their  own  languages 
and  literatures  as  part  of  their  national  inheritance. 
Thp  people,  owing  no  allegiance  to  the  Greek  lan- 
guage, had  no  reason  to  say  their  prayers  in  it,  and 
the  Liturgy  was  translated  into  Coptic  in  Egypt,  into 
Syriac  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  So  the  principle  of  a 
uniform  liturgical  language  was  broken  in  the  East 
and  people  were  accustomed  to  hear  the  church  ser- 
vice in  different  languages  in  different  places.  This 
uniformity  once  broken  never  became  an  ideal  to 
Eastern  Christians  and  the  way  was  opened  for  an 
indefinite  multiplication  of  liturgical  tongues. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  the  Rites  of  Antioch 
and  Alexandria  were  used  in  Greek  in  the  great  towns 
where  people  spoke  Greek,  in  Coptic  or  Syriac  among 
peasants  in  the  country.  The  Rite  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Constantinople  was  always  in  Greek,  I 
there  was  no  rival  tongue.  But  when  the  Faith 
preached  in  Armenia  (from  Ca*area)  the 
in  taking  over  the  Cesarean  Rite  translated  it  of 
course  into  their  own  language.  And  the  great  Nce- 
torian  Church  in  East  Syria,  evolving  her  own  litera- 
ture in  Syriac,  naturally  used  that  language  for  her 
church  services  too.  This  diversity  of  tongues  was 
by  no  means  parallel  to  diversity  of  sect  or  religion. 
People  who  agreed  entirely  in  faith,  who  were  sepa- 
rated by  no  schism,  nevertheless  said  their  prayers  in 
different  languages.  Mclchitee  in  Syria  clung  entirely 
to  the  Orthodox  faith  of  Constantinople  and  used  the 
Byzantine  Rite,  yet  used  it  translated  into  Syriac. 
The  process  of  translating  the  Liturgy  continued  later. 
After  the  Schism  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Ortho- 
dox Church,  unlike  Rome,  insisted  on  uniformity  of 
rite  among  her  members.  All  the  Orthodox  use  the 
Byzantine  Rite,  yet  have  no  idea  of  one  language. 
W  hen  the  Slavs  were  converted  the  Byzantine  Rite 
was  put  into  Old  Slavonic  for  them ;  when  Arabic  be- 
came the  only  language  spoken  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  it 
became  the  language  of  the  Liturgy  in  those  countries. 
For  a  long  time  all  the  people  north  of  Constantinople 
used  Old  Slavonic  in  church,  although  the  dialects  they 
spoke  gradually  drifted  away  from  it.  Only  the 
Georgians,  who  are  Slavs  in  no  sense  at  all,  used,  their 
own  language.  In  the  seventeenth  century  as  part 
of  the  growth  of  Rumanian  national  feeling  came  a 
great  insistence  on  the  fact  that  they  were  not  Slavs 
either.  They  wished  to  be  counted  among  Western, 
Ijitin  races,  so  they  translated  their  liturgical  books 
into  their  own  Romance  language.  These  represent 
the  old  classical  liturgical  languages  in  the  East. 

The  Monophysitc  Churches  have  kept  the  old 
tongues  even  when  no  longer  spoken;  thus  they  use 
Coptic  in  Egypt,  Syriac  in  Syria,  Armenian  in  Ar- 
menia. The  Nestorians  and  their  daughter-Church 
in  India  (Malabar)  also  use  Syriac.  The  Orthodox 
have  four  or  five  chief  liturgical  languages:  Greek, 


Arabic,  Church-Slavonic,  and  Rumanian.  Georgian 
has  almost  died  out.  Later  Russian  missions  have 
very  much  increased  the  number.  They  liave 
translated  the  same  Byzantine  Rite  into  German, 
Esthonian,  and  Lettish  for  the  Baltic  provinces. 
Finnish  and  Tartar  for  converts  in  Finland  ana 
Siberia,  Eskimo,  a  North  American  Indian  dialect, 
Chinese,  and  Japanese.  Hence  no  general  principle 
of  liturgical  language  can  be  established  for  Eastern 
Churches,  though  the  Nestorians  and  Monophysites 
have  evolved  something  like  the  Roman  principle 
and  kept  their  old  languages  in  the  liturgy,  in  spite 
of  change  in  common  talk.  The  Orthodox  services 
are  not,  however,  even1  where  understood  by  the 
people,  for  since  these  older  versions  were  made  lan- 
guage has  gone  on  developing.  In  the  case  of  con- 
verts of  a  totally  different  race,  such  as  Chinese  or 
Red  Indians,  there  is  an  obvious  line  to  cross  at  once 
and  there  is  no  difficulty  aliout  translating  what 
would  otherwise  be  totally  unintelligible  to  them. 
At  home  the  spoken  language  gradually  drifts  away 
from  the  form  stereotyped  in  the  Liturgy,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  when  the  Liturgy  ceases  to  be 
understood.  In  more  modern  times  with  the  growth 
of  new  sects  the  conservative  instinct  of  the  old 
Churches  has  grown.  The  Greek,  Arabic,  and 
Church-Slavonic  texts  are  jealously  kept  unchanged, 
though  in  all  cases  they  have  become  archaic  and 
difficult  to  follow  by  uneducated  people.  Lately  the 
question  of  liturgical  language  has  become  one  of  the 
chief  difficulties  in  Macedonia  Especially  since  the 
Bulgarian  Schism  the  Phanar  at  Constantinople  in- 
sists on  Greek  in  church  as  a  sign  of  Hellenism,  whilo 
the  people  clamour  for  Old-Slavonic  or  Rumanian. 

In  the  West  the  whole  situation  is  different. 
Greek  was  first  used  at  Rome,  too.  About  the  third 
century  the  services  were  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue,  Latin  (see  Mass,  Liturgy  of  the),  which  has 
"  ever  since.    There  was  no  P£»«Wk>  rival 

^wane^iviliaad  they  accepted  a  TSta 
culture  in  everything,  having  no  literatures  of  their 
own.  Latin  was  the  language  of  all  educated  people, 
so  it  was  used  in  church,  as  it  was  for  books  or  even 
letter-writing.  The  Romance  people  drifted  from 
I^atin  to  Italian.  Spanish,  French,  etc.,  so  gradually 
that  no  one  can  say  when  Latin  became  a  dead  lan- 
guage. The  vulgar  tongue  was  used  by  peasants  and 
ignorant  people  only;  out  all  books  were  written, 
lectures  given,  and  solemn  speeches  made  in  Latin. 
Even  Dante  (d.  1321)  thought  it  necessary  to  write 
an  apology  for  Italian  (De  vulgari  eloquentia). 
So  for  centuries  the  Latin  language  was  that,  not  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  but  of  the  Roman  patriarchate. 
When  people  at  last  realized  that  it  was  dead,  it  was 
too  late  to  change  it.  Around  it  had  gathered  the 
associations  of  Western  Christendom;  the  music 
of  the  Roman  Rite  was  composed  and  sung  only  to  a 
Latin  text;  and  it  is  even  now  the  official  tongue  of 
the  Roman  Court.  The  ideal  of  uniformity  in  rite 
extended  to  language  also,  so  when  the  rebels  of  the 
sixteenth  century  threw  over  the  old  language,  sacred 
from  its  long  use,  as  they  threw  over  the  old  rite  and 
old  laws,  the  Catholic  Church,  conservative  in  all 
these  things,  would  not  give  way  to  them.  As  a 
bond  of  union  among  the  many  nations  who  make  up 
the  Latin  patriarchate,  she  retains  the  old  Latin 
tongue  with  one  or  two  small  exceptions.  Along 
the  Eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  the  Roman 
Rite  has  been  used  in  Slavonic  (with  the  Glagolitic 
letters)  since  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  Roman 
Mass  is  said  in  Greek  on  rare  occasions  at  Rome. 

It  is  a  question  how  far  one  may  speak  of  a  special 
liturgical  Latin  language.  The  writers  of  our  Col- 
lects, hymns,  Prefaces,  etc.,  wrote  simply  in  the  lan- 
guage of  their  time.  The  style  of  the  various  ele- 
ments of  the  Mass  and  Divine  Office  varies  greatly  ao- 
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cording  to  the  time  at  which  they  were  written.  W e 
have  texts  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  to  the  twentieth 
century.  Liturgical  tatin  then  in  simply  late  Chris- 
tian I  Jit  in  of  various  periods.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Liturgy  had  an  influence  on  the  style  of  Christian 
Latin  writers  second  only  to  that  of  the  Bible.  First 
we  notice  Hebraisms  (per  omnia  urcula  saculorum), 
many  Greek  constructions  (per  Dominum  nostrum, 
meaning  "for  the  sake  of",  8«a)  and  words  (Eucha- 
ristia,  Mania,  eviscoput),  expressions  borrowed  from 
Biblical  metaphors  (pastor,  liber  pradettinationis, 
crucifigere  earncm,  lux,  vita,  Agnus  Dei),  and  words 
in  a  new  Christian  sense  (humililas,  compunctio, 
taritas).  St.  Jerome  in  his  Vulgate  more  than  any 
one  else  helped  to  form  liturgical  style.  His  con- 
structions and  phrases  occur  repeatedly  in  the  non- 
Biblical  parts  of  the  Mass  and  Office.  The  style 
of  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  (St.  I>eo  I,  Celcstine  I, 
Gregory  I)  forms  perhaps  the  main  stock  of  our 
services.  The  medieval  Schoolmen  (St.  Thomas 
Aquinas)  and  their  technical  terminology  have  in- 
fluenced much  of  the  later  parts,  and  the  Latin  of  the 
Renaissance  is  an  important  clement  that  in  many 
cases  overlays  the  ruder  forms  of  earlier  times.  Of 
this  Renaissance  Latin  many  of  the  Breviary  lessons 
are  typical  examples;  a  comparison  of  the  earlier 
forms  of  the  hymns  with  the  improved  forms  drawn 
up  by  order  of  Urban  VIII  (1623-44)  will  convince 
any  one  how  disastrous  its  influence  was.  The  ten- 
dency to  write  inflated  phrases  has  not  yet  stopped: 
almost  any  modern  Collect  compared  with  the  old 
ones  in  the  "Gelasian  Sacramentary  "  will  show  how 
much  we  have  lost  of  style  in  our  liturgical  prayers. 

Use  of  Latin. — The  principle  of  using  Latin  in 
church  is  in  no  way  fundamental.  It  is  a  question 
of  discipline  that  evolved  differently  in  East  and  West, 
and  may  not  be  defended  as  either  primitive  or  uni- 
versal. The  authority  of  the  Church  could  change 
the  liturgical  language  at  any  time  without  sacrificing 
any  important  principle.  The  idea  of  a  universal 
tongue  may  seem  attractive,  but  is  contradicted  by 
the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  uses  eight  or  nine 
different  liturgical  languages.  Latin  preponderates 
as  a  result  of  the  greater  influence  of  the  Roman 
patriarchate  and  its  rite,  caused  by  the  spread  of 
Western  Europeans  into  new  lands  and  the  unhappy 
schism  of  so  many  Easterns  (see  Fortescue,  "Or- 
thodox Eastern  Church",  431).  Uniformity  of  rite 
or  liturgical  language  has  never  been  a  Catholic 
ideal,  nor  was  Latin  chosen  deliberately  as  a  sacred 
language.  Had  there  been  any  such  idea  the  lan- 
guage would  have  been  Hebrew  or  Greek.  The 
objections  of  Protestants  to  a  Latin  Liturgv  can  be 
answered  easily  enough.  An  argument  often  made 
from  I  Cor.,  xiv,  4-1S,  is  of  no  value.  The  whole 
passage  treats  of  quite  another  thing,  prophesying  in 
tongues  that  no  one  understands,  not  even  t  he  speaker 
(see  14:  "  For  if  I  pray  in  a  tongue,  my  spirit  prayeth, 
but  my  understanding  is  without  fruit'1).  The 
other  argument,  from  practical  convenience,  from  the 
Joss  to  the  people  who  do  not  understand  what  is 
being  said,  has  some  value.  The  Church  has  never 
set  up  a  mysterious  unintelligible  language  as  an 
ideal.  There  w  no  principle  of  sacerdotal  mysteries 
from  which  the  layman  is  shut  out.  In  spite  of  the 
vise  of  Latin  the  people  have  means  of  understanding 
the  service.  That  they  might  do  so  still  better  if 
everything  were  in  the  vulgar  tongue  may  be  ad- 
mitted but  in  making  this  change  the  loss  would 
probably  be  greater  than  the  gain. 

By  changing  the  language  of  the  Liturgy  we  should 
lose  the  principle  of  uniformity  in  the  Roman  patri- 
archate. According  to  the  ancient  principle  that 
ntc  follows  patriarchate,  the  Western  rite  should  be 
that  of  the  Western  patriarch,  the  Roman  Bishop, 
who  uses  the  local  rite  of  the  city  of  Rome.  There  is 
a  further  advantage  in  using  it  in  his  language,  so 


the  use  of  Latin  in  the  West  came  about  naturally 
and  is  retained  through  conservative  instinct.  It  is 
not  so  in  the  East.  There  is  a  great  practical  ad- 
vantage to  travellers,  whether  priests  or  laymen,  in 
finding  their  rite  exactly  the  same  everywhere.  An 
English  priest  in  Poland  or  Portugal  could  not  say 
his  Mass  unless  he  and  the  server  had  a  common 
language.  The  use  of  Latin  all  over  the  Roman 
patriarchate  is  a  very  obvious  and  splendid  witness 
of  unity.  Every  Catholic  traveller  in  a  country  of 
which  he  does  not  know  the  language  has  felt  the 
comfort  of  finding  that  in  church  at  least  everything 
is  familiar  and  knows  that  in  a  Catholic  church  of  his 
own  rite  he  is  at  home  anywhere.  Moreover,  the 
change  of  liturgical  language  would  be  a  break  with 
the  past.  It  is  a  witness  of  antiquity  of  which  a 
Catholic  may  well  be  proud  that  in  Mass  to-day  we 
are  st  ill  used  to  the  very  words  that  Ansel  m ,  Gregory, 
Leo  sang  in  their  cathedrals.  A  change  of  language 
would  also  abolish  Latin  chant.  Plainson^,  as 
venerable  a  relic  of  antiquity  as  any  part  of  the  ritual 
is  composed  for  the  Latin  text  only,  supposes  always 
the  Latin  syllables  and  the  Latin  accent,  and  becomes 
a  caricature  when  it  is  forced  into  another  language 
with  different  rules  of  accent. 

These  considerations  of  antiquity  and  universal 
use  always  made  proportionately  (since  there  are  the 
Eastern  Uniat  rites)  but  valid  for  the  Roman  patri- 
archate may  well  outweigh  the  practical  convenience 
of  using  the  chaos  of  modern  languages  in  the  liturgy. 
There  is  also  an  aesthetic  advantage  in  Latin.  The 
splendid  dignity  of  the  short  phrases  with  their 
rhythmical  accent  and  terse  style  redolent  of  the 
great  Latin  Fathers,  the  strange  beauty  of  the  old 
I>atin  hymns,  the  sonorous  majesty  of  the  Vulgate, 
all  these  things  that  make  the  Roman  Rite  so  digni- 
fied, so  characteristic  of  the  old  Imperial  City  where 
the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  set  up  his  throne,  would 
be  lost  altogether  in  modern  English  or  French 
translations.  The  impossibility  of  understanding 
Latin  is  not  so  great.  It  is  not  a  secret,  unknown 
tongue,  and  till  quite  lately  every  educated  person 
understood  it.  It  is  still  taught  in  every  school. 
The  Church  does  not  clothe  her  prayers  in  a  secret 
language,  but  rather  takes  it  for  granted  that  people 
understand  Latin.  If  Catholics  learned  enough 
Latin  to  follow  the  very  easy  style  of  the  Church 
language  all  difficulty  would  be  solved.  For  those 
who  cannot  take  even  this  trouble  there  is  the  ob- 
vious solution  of  a  translation.  The  Missal  in  Eng- 
lish is  one  of  the  easiest  books  to  procure;  the 
ignorant  may  follow  in  that  the  prayers  that  lack  of 
education  prevents  their  understanding  without  it. 

The  liturgical  languages  used  by  Catholics  are: 

1.  Latin  in  the  Roman,  Milanese,  and  Mozarabic 
Rites  (except  in  parts  of  Dalmatia). 

2.  Greek  in  the  Byzantine  Rite  (not  exclusively). 

3.  Syriac  in  the  Syrian,  Maronitc,  Chaldean,  and 
Malabar  Rites. 

4.  Coptic  in  the  Coptic  Rite. 

5.  Armenian  by  all  the  Churches  of  that  rite. 

6.  Arabic  bv  tlie"  Melchites  (Byzantine  Rite). 

7.  Slat<onie  by  Slavs  of  the  Byzantine  Rite  and  (in 
Glagolitic  letters)  in  the  Roman  Rite  in  Dalmatia. 

8.  Georgian  (Byzantine  Rite). 

9.  Rumanian  (Byzantine  Rite). 

VI.  Liturgical  Science. — A.  Rubric*.  The  most 
obvious  and  necessary  study  for  ecclesiastical  persons 
is  that  of  the  laws  1  hat  regulate  the  performance  of 
liturgical  functions.  From  this  point  of  view  litur- 
gical study  is  a  branch  of  canon  law.  The  rules  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Mysteries,  administration 
of  sacraments,  etc.,  are  part  of  the  positive  law  of  the 
Church,  just  as  much  as  the  laws  about  benefices, 
church  property,  or  fasting,  and  oblige  those  whom 
they  concern  under  pain  of  sin.  As  it  is  therefore 
the  duty  of  persons  in  Holy  orders  to  know  them, 
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they  are  studied  in  all  college*  and  seminaries  as  part 
of  the  training  of  future  priests,  and  candidates  are 
examined  in  them  before  ordination.  Because  of 
its  special  nature  and  complication  liturgical  science 
in  this  sense  is  generally  treated  apart  from  the  rest 
of  canon  law  and  is  joined  to  similar  practical  matters 
(such  as  preaching,  visiting  the  sick,  etc.)  to  makeup 
the  science  of  pastoral  theology.  The  sources  from 
which  it  is  learned  are  primarily  the  rubrics  of  the 
liturgical  books  (the  Missal,  Breviary,  and  Ritual). 
There  are  also  treatises  which  explain  and  arrange 
t  hese  rubrics,  adding  to  them  from  later  decrees  of  the 
8.  Congregation  of  Rites.  Of  these  Martinucci  has 
not  vet  been  displaced  as  the  most  complete  and  au- 
thoritative, Balacschi  has  long  been  a  favourite  and 
has  been  translated  into  English,  De  Herdt  is  a  good 
standard  book,  quite  sound  and  clear  as  far  as  it  goes 
but  incomplete,  Le  Vavasseur  is  perhaps  the  most 
practical  for  general  purposes. 

B.  H Ulory. — The  development  of  the  various  rites, 
their  spread  and  mutual  influence,  the  origin  of  each 
ceremony,  etc.,  form  a  part  of  church  history  whose 
importance  is  becoming  more  and  more  realized. 
For  practical  purposes  all  a  priest  need  know  are 
the  present  rules  that  affect  the  services  he  has  to 
perform,  as  in  general  the  present  laws  of  the  Church 
are  all  we  have  to  obey.  But  just  as  the  student 
of  history  needs  to  know  the  decrees  of  former  synods, 
even  if  abrogated  since,  as  be  studies  the  history  of 
earlier  times  and  remote  provinces  of  the  Church, 
because  it  ia  from  these  that  he  must  build  up  his 
conception  of  her  continuous  life,  so  the  liturgical 
student  will  not  be  content  with  knowing  only  what 
affects  him  now,  but  is  prompted  to  examine  the  past, 
to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  our  present  rite  and  studv 
other  rites  too  as  expressions  of  the  life  of  the  Church 
in  other  lands.  The  history  of  the  liturgies  that  deeply 
affect  the  life  of  Christians  in  many  ways,  that  arc 
the  foundation  of  many  other  objects  of  study 
(architecture,  art,  music,  etc.)  is  no  inconsiderable 
element  of  church  history.  In  a  sense  this  study 
is  comparatively  new  and 'not  yet  sufficiently  organ- 
ized, though  to  some  extent  it  has  always  accompanied 
the  practical  study  of  liturgy.  The  great  mediaeval 
lituigbts  were  not  content  with  describing  the  rites 
of  t  heir  own  time.  They  suggested  historical  reasons 
for  the  various  ceremonies  and  contrasted  other  prac- 
tices with  those  of  their  own  Churches.  Benedict 
XIV's  treatise  on  the  Mass  discusses  the  origin  of  each 
element  of  the  Latin  liturgy.  This  and  other  books 
of  seventeenth-  and  eighteenth-century  liturgiologists 
are  still  standard  works.  So  also  in  lectures  and 
works  on  liturgy  in  our  first  sense  it  has  always  been 
the  custom  to  add  historical  notes  on  the  origin  of  the 
ceremonies  and  p ravers. 

But  the  interest  in  the  history  of  liturgy  for  its  own 
sake  and  the  systematic  study  of  early  documents  is  a 
comparatively  new  thing.  In  this  science  England 
led  the  way  and  still  takes  the  foremost  place.  It 
I  the  Oxford  Movement  as  part  of  the  revived 
in  the  early  Church  among  Anglicans.  W. 
(Origines  liturgies)  and  J.  M.  Ncale  in  his 
works  are  among  those  who  gave  the  first 
■  to  this  movement.  The  Catholic  Daniel  Rock 
and  "The  Church  of  our  Fathers") 
lvanced  it.  It  has  now  a  large  school  of 
F.  C.  Brightman's  edition  of  "Eastern 
Liturgies"  is  the  standard  one  used  everywhere. 
The  monumental  editions  of  the  "Gclasian  Saera- 
nientary"  by  H.  A.  Wilson  and  the  "I>eonine  Sacra- 
mentary"  by  C.  L.  Feltoe,  the  various  essays  and  dis- 
cussions by  E.  Bishop,  C.  Atchley,  and  manv  others 
keep  up  the  English  standard.  In  France  Dorn 
Gueranger  (L'annee  liturgique)  and  his  school  of 
Benedictines  opened  a  new  epoch.  Mgr  Duchesne 
supplied  a  long-felt  want  with  his  "Origines  du  culte 
Chretien",  Dom  Cabrol  and  Dotn  Leclercq  ("Mom 


eccl.  lit.",  etc.,  especially  the  monumental  "Diet, 
d  arch,  chink,  et  de  liturgie")  have  advanced  to  the 
first  place  among  modern  authorities  on  historical 
liturgy.  From  Germany  we  have  the  works  of  H. 
Daniel  (Codex  lit  .  eccl.  universe),  Probst,  Thalhofer, 
Oihr,  and  a  school  of  living  students  (Drews,  Riet- 
schel,  Baumstark,  Buchwald.  Rauschcn).  In  Italy  good 
work  is  being  done  by  Semeria,  Bonac  corsi,  and  others. 
Nevertheless  the  study  of  liturgy  hardly  yet  takes  the 

Slace  it  deserves  in  the  education  of  church  students, 
esides  the  practical  instruction  that  forms  a  part 
of  pastoral  theology,  lectures  on  liturgical  historv 
would  form  a  valuable  element  of  the  course  of  church 
history.  As  part  of  such  a  course  other  rites  would  be 
considered  and  compared.  There  is  a  fund  of  dec|>er 
understanding  of  the  Roman  Rite  to  be  drawn  from 
its  comparison  with  others,  Gallican  or  Eastern.  Such 
instruction  in  liturgiology  should  include  some  notion 
of  ecclesiology  in  general,  the  history  and  comparison 
of  church  planning  and  architecture,  of  vestments  and 
church  music.  The  root  of  all  these  things  in  different 
countries  is  the  liturgies  they  serve  and  adorn. 

Dogmatic  Value. — The  dogmatic  and  apologetic 
value  of  liturgical  science  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration to  the  theologian.  It  must,  of  course,  be 
used  reasonably.  No  Church  intends  to  commit  her- 
self officially  to  every  statement  and  implication  con- 
tained in  her  official  books,  any  more  than  she  is 
committed  to  everything  said  by  her  Fathers.  For 
instance,  the  Collect  for  St.  Juliana  Falconieri  (19 
June)  in  the  Roman  Rite  refers  to  the  story  of  her 
miraculous  communion  before  her  death,  told  at 
length  in  the  sixth  lesson  of  her  Office,  but  the  truth 
of  that  story  is  not  part  of  the  Catholic  Faith.  Lit- 
urgies give  us  arguments  from  tradition  even  more 
valuable  than  those  from  the  Fathers,  for  these  state- 
ments have  been  made  by  thousands  of  priests  day 
after  day  for  centuries.  A  consensus  of  liturgies  is, 
therefore,  both  in  space  and  time  a  greater  witness  of 
agreement  than  a  consensus  of  Fathers,  for  as  a  gen- 
eral principle  it  is  obvious  thatpeople  in  their  prayers 
say  only  what  they  believe.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
the  well-known  axiom:  Lex  or  and  i  lex  credendi.  The 
prayers  for  the  dead,  the  passages  in  which  God  is 
asked  to  accept  this  Sacrifice,  the  statements  of  the 
Real  Presence  in  the  oldest  liturgies  are  unimpeach- 
able witnesses  of  the  Faith  of  the  early  Church  as  to 
these  points.  The  Bull  of  Pius  IX  on  the  Immaculate 
Conception  ("Ineffabilis  Deus",  8  Dec,  1854)  con- 
tains a  classical  example  of  this  argument  from  liturgy. 
Indeed  there  are  few  articles  of  faith  that  cannot  t>e 
established  or  at  least  confirmed  from  liturgies.  The 
Bvzantine  Office  for  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  (29  June) 
contains  plain  statements  about  Roman  primacy. 
The  studv  of  liturgy  from  this  point  of  view  is  part  of 
dogmat  ic  theology.  Of  late  years  especially  dogmat  ic 
theologians  have  given  much  attention  to  it.  Chris- 
tian Pesch,  S.J.,  in  his  "  Pnelectiones  thcologia?  dog- 
matics?"  (9  vols.,  Freiburg  i.  Br.)  quotes  the  liturgical 
texts  for  the  theses  as  part  of  the  argument  from  tra- 
dition. There  are  then  these  three  aspects  under 
which  liturgiology  should  be  considered  by  a  Catholic 
theologian,  as  an  element  of  canon  law,  church  history, 
and  dogmatic  theology.  The  history  of  its  studv 
would  take  long  to  tell.  There  have  been  liturgiol- 
ogists  through  all  the  centuries  of  Christian  theology. 
Briefly  the  state  of  this  science  at  various  periods  is 
this: 

Liturgiologists  in  the  Ante-Niccne  period,  such  as 
Justin  Martyr,  composed  or  wrote  down  descriptions 
of  ceremonies  performed,  but  made  no  examinat  ion  of 
the  sources  of  rites.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries 
the  scientific  study  of  the  subject  began.    St.  Am- 
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b rose's  "Liber  de  Mysteriis"  (P.  L.,  X\T,  405-2ti>, 
the  anonvmouB  (pseudo-Ambrose)  "De  Sacramentis" 
(P.  L.,  XVI,  435-82),  various  treatises  bv  St.  Jerome 
(e.  g.,  "Contra  Vigilantium"  in  P.  L.,  XXIII,  354- 
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387)  and  St.  Augustine,  St.  Cvril  of  Jerusalem  8 
"Catechetical  Instructions "  (P.  L.,  XXXIII,  331- 
1 154)  and  the  famous  "  Peregrinatio  Silvia?"  (in  the 
"Corpus  script,  eccl.  Latin,  of  Vienna:  "Itinera 
hieroaolvmitana",  35-101)  represent  in  various  de- 
grees the  beginning  of  an  examination  of  liturgical 
texts.  From  the  sixth  to  the  eighth  centuries  we  have 
valuable  texts  (the  Sacrament aries  and  Ordines)  and 
a  liturgical  treatise  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  ("Do  eccl. 
officiis"inP.L.,  LXXXIII).  The Carlovingian revival 
of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  began  the  long  line 
of  medieval  liturgiologists.  Alcuin  (P.  L.,  C-CI), 
Amalariusof  Met*  (P.  L.,  XC1X,  CV),  Agobard  (P. 
L.,  CIV),  Flonis  of  Lyons  (P.  L..  CXIX,  15-72), 
Habanus  Maunis  (P.  L.,  CVII-CXII),  and  Wala- 
frid  Strabo  (P.  L.,  CXIV,  916-66)  form  at  this 
time  a  galaxy  of  liturgical  scholars  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. In  the  eleventh  century  Berno  of  Constance 
( •Micrologus"  in  P.  L.,  CLl,  974-1022),  in  the 
twelfth  llupert  of  Dcutz  ("De  divinis  officiis"  in 
P.  L.,  CLXX,  9-334),  Honorius  of  Autun  ("Gemma 
aniline"  and  "Dc  Sacramcntis"  in  P.  L.,  CLXXII), 
John  Beleth  ("Rationale  div.  offic."  in  P.  L.,  CCII, 
9-166),  and  Bcroldusof  Milan  (ed.  M  agist  retti,  Milan, 
1894)  carry  on  the  tradition.  In  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury William  Durandus  of  Mende  ("Rationale  div. 
offic";  sec  Durandus)  is  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
mediaeval  liturgiologists.  There  is  then  a  break  till 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  discussions  of  the  Refor- 
mation period  called  people's  attention  again  to 
liturgies,  either  as  defences  of  the  old  Faith  or  as 
sources  for  the  compilation  of  reformed  services. 

From  this  time  editions  of  the  old  rites  were  made 
for  students,   with   commentaries.     J.  Clichtove 
("  Elucidatorium  eccl     Paris,  1516)  and  J.  Cochlaeus 
("Speculum  ant.  devotionis",  Mains,  1549)  were  the 
first  editors  of  this  kind.   Claude  de  Sainctes,  Bishop 
of  Evrcux,  published  a  similar  collection  ("  Liturgiso 
sive  missse  ss.  Patrum",  Antwerp,  1562).  Pamelius's 
"  Liturgica  latin."  (Cologne,  1571)  is  a  valuable  edition 
of  Roman,  Milanese,  and  Mozarabic  texts.  Melchior 
Hittorp  published  a  collection  of  old  commentaries 
on  the  liturgy  ("De  Cath.  eccl.  div.  offic",  Cologne, 
1568)  which  was  re-edited  in  Bigne's  " Bird.  vet. 
Patrum.",  X  (Paris,  1610).  The  seventeenth  century 
opened  a  great  period.  B.  Gavanti  ("Thesaurus  sner. 
ntuum",  re-edited  by  Merati,  Rome,  1736-8)  and  H. 
Menard.  O.S.B.  ("Sacramentarium  Gregorianum"  in 
P.  L.,  LXXVTII)  began  a  new  line  of  liturgiologists. 
J.  Goar,  O.P.  ("Euchologion",  Paris,  1647),  and  Leo 
Allatius  in  hia  various  dissertations  did  great  things 
for  the  study  of  Eastern  rites.  The  Oratonan  J.  Monn 
("Comm.  hist,  de  disciplina  in  admin.  Sac  Pom.", 
Paris.  1651,  and  "Comm.  de  sacris  eccl.  ordination- 
ibus| ,  Paris,  1655).  Canlinal  John  Bona  ("Rerum 
lit.  libri  duo",  Rome,  1671),  Card.  Tommasi  ("Co- 
dices sacramentorum",  Rome,  1680;    "Antiqui  libri 
missarum",  Rome,  1691),  J.  Mabillon,  O.S.B.  ("  Mu- 
seum Italicura",  Paris.  1687-9),  E.  Martene,  O.S.B. 
("De  ant.  eccl.  ritibus  ,  Antwerp,  1736-8),  represent 
the  highest  point  of  liturgical  study.  Dom  Claude  de 
Vert  wrote  a  scries  of  treatises  on  liturgical  matters. 
In  the  eighteenth  centurv  the  most  important  names 
are:  Benedict  XIV  ("lie  SS.  Sacrifice  Missa-"  re- 
published at  Mains,  1H79),  E.  Renaudot  ("Lit.  orient, 
collect io",  Paris,  1716),  the  four  Assemani,  Maronites 
(" Kalendana  eccl.  universal",  Rome,  1755:  "Codex 
lit.  eccl.  universe",  Rome,  1749-66,  etc.),  Muratori 
("  Liturgia  romana  vet  us",  Venice,  174S).  So  weeome 
to  the  revival  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Dom 
C.ucrangcr  aiul  the  modern  authors  already 
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Benedictine  Rite  — The  only  important  rite  )>ocu- 
liar  to  the  Benedictine  Order  is  the  Benedictine 
Breviary  (Brcviarium  Monasticum).  St.  Benedict 
devotes  thirteen  chapters  (viii  xx)  of  his  rule  to 
regulating  the  canonical  hours  for  his  monks, 
and  the  Benedictine  Breviary  is  the  outcome  of  this 
regulation.  It  is  used  not*  only  by  the  so-called 
Black  Benedictines,  but  also  by  the  Cistercians, 
Olivetans,  and  all  those  orders  that  have  the  Rule 
of  St.  Benedict  as  their  basis.  The  Benedictines 
are  not  at  liberty  to  substitute  the  Roman  for  the 
Monastic  Breviary;  by  using  the  Roman  Breviary 
they  would  not  satisfy  their  obligation  of  saying  the 
Divine  Office.  Each  congregation  of  Benedictines 
has  its  own.ecclesiastical  calendar. 

Michael  Ott. 
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Carmelite  Rite. — The  rite  in  use  among  the 
Carmelites  since  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Rite  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  the  Carmelite  Rule,  which  was  wTitten 
about  the  year  1210,  ordering  the  hermits  of  Mount 
Carmcl  to  follow   the   approved   custom  of  the 
Church,  which  in  this  instance  meant  the  Patriarchal 
Church  of  Jerusalem:  "Hi  qui  litteras  noverunt  et 
legem  psalmos,  per  singulas  horas  eos  dicant  qui  ex 
institutionc  sanctorum  patrum  ct  ecclesia?  approbatu 
consuetudine  ad  horas  singulas  sunt  deputati."  This 
Rite  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  belonged  to  the  Gallican 
family  of  the  Roman  Rite:  it  appears  to  have  de- 
scended directly  from  the  Parisian  Rite,  but  to  have 
undergone  some  modifications  pointing  to  other 
sources.    For,  in  the  Sanctorale  we  find  influences  of 
Angers,  in  the  proses  traces  of  meridional  sources, 
while  the  lessons  and  prayers  on  Holy  Saturday  are 
purely  Roman.    The  tact  is  that  most  of  the  clerics 
who  accompanied  the  Crusaders  were  of  French  na- 
tionality;  some  even  belonged  to  the  Chapter  of 
Paris,  as  is  proved  by  documentary  evidence,  "-^f*" 
influence,   too,   played   an    important   part.  The 
Temple  itself,  the  Holy  Sepulchre   the  vicinity  of 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  of  Bethany,  of  Bethlehem,  gave 
rise  to  magnificent  ceremonies,  connecting  the  prin- 
cipal events  of  the  ecclesiastical  year  with  the  yery 
localities  where  the  various  episodes  of  the  work  of 
Redemption  has  taken  place.    The  rite  is  known  to 
us  by  means  of  some  manuscripts,  one  (Barberim 
659  of  a.  n.  1160)  in  the  Vatican  library,  another  at 
Barletta,  described  by  Kohler  (Revue  de  l'Onent 
Utin,  VIII,  1900-01,  pp.  383-500)  and  by  him 
ascribed  to  about  1240. 

The  hermits  on  Mount  Carmel  were  bound  by  rule 
only  to  assemble  once  a  day  for  the  celebration  of 
Maw,  the  Divine  Office  being  recited  privately. 
I>ay  brothers  who  were  able  to  read  might  recite  the 
Office,  while  others  repeated  the  Lord's  Praver  a 
certain  number  of  times,  according  to  the  length  and 
solemnity  of  the  various  offices.  It  may  be  presumed 
that  on  settling  in  Europe  (from  about  a.  d.  1240)  the 
Carmelite*  conformed  to  the  habit  of  the  other  men- 
dicant orders  with  respect  to  the  choral  recitation 
or  chant  of  the  Office,  and  there  is  documentary  evi- 
dence that  on  Mount  Carmel  itself  the  choral  recita- 
tion was  in  force  at  least  in  1254.  The  (.eneral 
Chapter  of  1259  passed  a  number  of  regulation*  on 
liturgical  matters,  but,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  acts, 
their  nature  is  unfortunately  not  known.  Sub- 
sequent chapters  verv  frequently  dealt  with  the  rite, 
chiefly  adding  new  feasts,  changing  old  established 
customs,  or  revising  rubrics.    An  Ordinal,  belonging 
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to  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  is  pre- 
served at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  while  portions 
of  an  Epistolarium  of  about  1270  arc  at  the  Maglia- 
becchiana  at  Florence  (Dfi,  1787).  The  entire  Or- 
dinal was  rearranged  and  revised  in  1312  by  Master 
Sibert  de  Beka,  and  rendered  obligator}'  bv  the 
General  Chapter,  but  it  experienced  some  difficulty 
in  superseding  the  old  one.  Manuscripts  of  it  are 
preserved  at  Lambeth  (London),  Florence,  and  else- 
where. It  remained  in  force  until  1532,  when  a 
committee  was  appointed  for  its  revision;  their  work 
was  approved  in  1539,  but  published  only  in  1544 
after  the  then  General  Nicholas  Audet  had  intro- 
duced some  further  changes.  The  reform  of  the 
Roman  liturgical  books  under  St.  Pius  V  called  for  a 
corresponding  reform  of  the  Carmelite  Rite,  which 
was  taken  in  hand  in  1580,  the  Breviary  appearing 
in  1584  and  the  Missal  in  1587.  At  the  same  time 
the  Holv  See  withdrew  the  right  hitherto  exercised 
by  the  chapters  and  the  generals  of  altering  the  liturgy 
of  the  order,  and  placed  all  such  matters  in  the  hands 
of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites.  The  publica- 
tion of  the  Reformed  Breviary  of  1584  caused  the 
newly  established  Discalced  Carmelites  to  abandon 
the  ancient  rite  once  for  all  and  to  adopt  the  Roman 
Rite  instead.  Besides  the  various  manuscripts  of 
the  Ordinal  already  mentioned,  we  have  examined 
a  large  number  of  manuscript  missals  and  breviaries 
preserved  in  public  and  private  libraries  in  the  Un- 
ited Kingdom,  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  other  coun- 
tries. We  have  seen  most  of  the  early  prints  of  the 
Missal  enumerated  by  Weale,  as  well  as  some  not 
mentioned  by  him,  and  the  breviaries  of  1480,  1400, 
1504,  1516  (Hone),  1542,  1568,  1575,  and  1579. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  ancient  Carmelite  Rite 
may  be  said  to  stand  about  half  wav  between  the 
Carthusian  and  the  Dominican  rites.  It  shows  signs 
of  great  antiquity — e.  g.  in  the  absence  of  liturgical 
colours,  in  the  sparing  use  of  altar  candles  (one  at 
low  Mass,  none  on  the  altar  itself  at  high  Mass  but 
only  acolytes'  torches,  even  these  being  extinguished 
during  part  of  the  Mass,  four  torches  and  one  candle 
in  choir  for  Tenebne) ;  incense,  likewise,  is  used  rarely 
and  with  noteworthy  restrictions;  the  Blessing  at 
the  end  of  the  Mass  is  only  permitted  where  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country  requires  it;  passing  before  the 
tabernacle,  the  brethren  are  directed  to  make  a  pro- 
found inclination,  not  a  genuflexion.  Many  other 
features  might  be  quoted  to  show  that  the  whole 
rite  points  to  a  period  of  transition.  Already  ac- 
cording to  the  earliest  Ordinal  Communion  is  given 
under  one  species,  the  dayB  of  general  Communion 
being  seven,  later  on  ten  or  twelve  a  year  with  leave 
for  more  frequent  Communion  under  certain  condi- 
tions. Extreme  Unction  was  administered  on  the 
eyes,  ears,  nostrils,  mouth,  both  hands  (the  palms, 
with  no  distinction  between  priests  and  others)  ana 
the  feet  wpm'u».  The  Ordinal  of  1312  on  the  con- 
trary orders  the  hands  to  be  anointed  exteriua, 
but  also  without  distinction  for  the  priests;  it  more- 
over adds  another  anointing  on  the  breast  (super 
pectus:  per  ardorem  libulinis). 

In  the  Mass  there  are  some  peculiarities,  the  altar 
remains  covered  until  the  priest  and  ministers  are 
ready  to  begin,  when  the  acolytes  then  roll  back  the 
cover:  likewise  before  the  end  of  the  Mass  they  cover 
the  altar  again.  On  great  feasts  the  Introit  is  said 
three  times,  i.  e.  it  is  repeated  both  before  and  after 
the  Gloria  Patri;  besides  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  there 
w  a  lesson  or  prophecy  to  be  recited  bv  an  aeolvte. 
At  the  Lambo  the  priest  leaves  the  altar  for  the 
pisrina  when-  he  says  that  psalm,  or  else  Veni 
Creator  Spirtius  or  Deus  misereatur.  Likewise  after 
the  first  ablution  he  goes  to  the  piscina  to  wash  his 
fingers.  During  the  Canon  of  the  Mass  the  deacon 
moves  a  fan  to  keep  the  flies  awav,  a  custom  still  in 
use  m  Sicily  and  elsewhere.    At  the  word  fregii  in 


the  form  of  consecration,  the  priest,  according  to 
the  Ordinal  of  1312  and  later  rubrics,  makes  a  move- 
ment as  if  breaking  the  host.  Great  care  is  taken 
that  the  smoke  of  the  thurible  and  of  the  torches  do 
not  interfere  with  the  clear  vision  of  the  host  when 
lifted  up  for  the  adoration  of  the  faithful;  the  chalice, 
however,  is  only  slightly  elevated.  The  celebrating 
priest  does  not  genuflect  but  bows  reverently.  After 
the  Pater  Nostcr  the  choir  sings  the  psalm  Deus 
verurunt  gentes  for  the  restoration  of  the  Holy  Land. 
The  prayers  for  communion  are  identical  with  those 
of  the  Sarum  Rite  and  other  similar  uses,  viz.  Domine 
sancic  paler,  Domine  Jesu  Christe  (as  in  the  Roman 
Rite),  and  Salve  salus  mundi.  The  Domine  non 
sum  dignus  was  introduced  only  in  1568.  The  Mass 
ended  with  Dominus  vobiscum,  lie  missa  est  (or  its 
equivalent)  and  Plaeeat.  The  chapter  of  1324  or- 
dered the  Salee  regina  to  be  said  at  the  end  of  each 
canonical  hour  as  well  as  at  the  end  of  the  Mass. 
The  Last  Gospel,  which  in  both  ordinals  serves  for 
the  priest's  thanksgiving,  appears  in  the  Missal  of 
1490  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Mass.  On  Sundays 
and  feasts  there  was,  besides  the  festival  Mass  after 
Tercc  or  Scxt,  an  early  Mass  (matutina)  without 
solemnities,  corresponding  to  the  commemorations  of 
the  Office.  From  Easter  till  Advent  the  Sunday  Mass 
was  therefore  celebrated  early  in  the  morning,  the 
high  Mass  being  that  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord; 
similarly  on  these  Sundays  the  ninth  lesson  with  its 
responsory  was  taken  from  one  of  the  Easter  days; 
these  customs  had  been  introduced  soon  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Holy  I>and.  A  solemn  commemora- 
tion of  the  Resurrection  was  held  on  the  last  Sunday 
before  Advent;  in  all  other  resi>eet8  the  Carmelite 
Liturgy  reflects  more  especially  the  devotion  of  the 
order  towards  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

The  Divine  Office  also  presents  some  noteworthy 
features.  The  first  Vespers  of  certain  feasts  and  the 
Vespers  during  Lent  have  a  responsory  usually  taken 
from  Matins.  Compline  has  various  hymns  accord- 
ing to  the  season,  and  also  special  antiphons  for  the 
Canticle.  The  lessons  at  Matins  follow  a  somewhat 
different  plan  from  those  of  the  Roman  Office.  The 
singing  of  the  genealogies  of  Christ  after  Matins  on 
Christmas  and  the  Epiphany  gave  rise  to  beautiful 
ceremonies.  After  Tenebrte  in  Holy  Week  (sung  at 
midnight)  we  notice  the  chant  of  the  Tropi;  all  the 
Holy  Week  services  present  interesting  archaic 
features.  Other  points  to  be  mentioned  are  the 
antiphons  Pro  fidei  mentis  etc.  on  the  Sundays  from 
Trinity  to  Advent  and  the  verses  after  the  psalms  on 
Trinity,  the  feasts  of  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Laurence. 
The  hymns  are  those  of  the  Roman  Office;  the  proses 
appear  to  be  a  uniform  collection  which  remained 
practically  unchanged  from  the  thirteenth  century 
to  1544,  when  all  but  four  or  five  were  abolished. 
The  Ordinal  prescribes  only  four  processions  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  vis.  on  Candlemas,  Palm  Sunday, 
the  Ascension,  and  the  Assumption. 

The  calendar  of  saints,  in  the  two  oldest  recensions 
of  the  Ordinal,  exhibits  some  feasts  proper  to  the 
Holy  Land,  namely  some  of  the  early  bishops  of 
Jerusalem,  the  Patriarchs  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
and  lAzarus.  The  only  special  features  were  the 
feast  of  St.  Anne,  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Carmelites  occupied  for  a  short  time  a  convent  dedi- 
cated to  her  in  Jerusalem  (vacated  by  Benedictine 
nuns  at  the  capture  of  that  city  in  1187),  and  the 
octave  of  the  Nativity  of  Our  Ijidy,  which  also  was 
proper  to  the  order.  In  the  works  mentioned  below 
we  have  given  the  list  of  feasts  added  in  the  course 
of  three  centuries,  and  shall  here  speak  onlv  of  a  few. 
The  Chapter  of  1306  introduced  those  of  St.  I>ouis, 
Barbara.  Corpus  Christi,  and  the  Conception  of 
Our  Lady  (in  Conceptione  seu  i*>tiu*  vmeraiione 
sancHficationis  B .  V.);  the  Corpus  Christi  procession, 
however,  dates  only  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
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century.  In  1312  the  second  part  of  the  Confiteor, 
which  till  then  had  been  very  snort,  was  introduced. 
Daily  commemorations  of  St.  Anne  and  Sts.  Albert 
and  Angelua  date  respectively  from  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  were  trans- 
ferred in  1503  from  the  canonical  Office  to  the  Little 
Office  of  Our  Lady.  The  feast  of  the  "Three  Maries  " 
dates  from  1342,  those  of  the  Visitation,  of  Our  Lady 
ad  nires,  and  the  Presentation  from  1391.  Feasts 
of  the  order  were  first  introduce*!  towards  the  end 
of  the  fourteenth  century— via.  the  Commemoration 
(Scapular  Feast)  of  16  July  appears  first  alxiut 
1386;  St.  Eliseus,  prophet,  and  St.  Cyril  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1399;  St.  Albert  in  1411;  St.  Angelus 
in  1456.  Owing  to  the  printing  of  the  first  Breviary 
of  the  order  at  Brussels  in  1  I  so.  a  number  of  terri- 
torial feasts  were  introduced  into  the  order,  such  as 
St.  Joseph,  the  Ten  Thousand  Martyrs,  the  Division 
of  the  Apostles.  The  rapiu*  of  St.  Elias  (17  June)  is 
first  to  be  found  in  the  second  half  of  the  fifteenth 
century  in  England  and  Germany;  the  feast  of  the 
Prophet  (20  July)  dates  at  the  earliest  from  1551. 
Some  general  chapters,  especially  those  of  1478  and 
1564,  added  whole  lists  of  saints,  partly  of  real  or 
supposed  saints  of  the  order,  partly  of  martyrs  whose 
bodies  were  preserved  in  various  churches  belonging 
to  the  Carmelites,  particularly  that  of  San  Martino  ai 
Monti  in  Rome.  The  revision  of  1584  reduced  the  Sanc- 
torale  to  the  smallest  possible  dimensions,  but  many 
feasts  then  suppressed  were  afterwards  reintroduced. 

A  word  must  be  added  about  the  singing.  The 
Ordinal  of  1312  allows  faujtbourdon,  at  least  on  solemn 
occasions;  organs  and  organists  are  mentioned  with 
ever-increasing  frequency  from  the  first  years  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  earliest  notice  being  that  of 
Mathias  Johannis  de  Lucca,  who  in  1410  was  elected 
organist  at  Florence;  the  organ  itself  was  a  gift  of 
Johannes  Dominici  Bonnani,  surnamed  Clerichinus, 
who  died  at  an  advanced  age  on  24  Oct.,  1416. 

ZiWMKUtAK.  Le  cfrtmonial  de  MaUre  Siberi  de  Heka  in  Chro- 
MWJI  du  Carmrl  (Jambea-lea-Namur,  1903-5):  Idem,  Ordinaire 
dt  lOrdrt  de  Satre-Dame  du  Mont  Car-mel  (Parii.  lBlOi.  Win*. 
the  thirteenth  volume  of  BiHliathiqut  tauryique;  Wiuwr.ij*. 
RUtu  Ordtnu  in  Analteta  Ordinie  Carmelitarum  (Rome.  1909): 
Wiule,  BiNuvrapkia  liturgim  (London,  188B).  The  oldest 
Ordinal,  now  in  Dublin  but  of  English  origin,  written  after  1252 
and  before  the  publication  of  the  Constitution  of  Rontfare  VIII, 
"r,; ,-,  .....  Dent."  V.  (Mmw,  de  Rrliquiie,  in  Sexto,  haa  not 
yet  been  printed.  BENEDICT  ZlatMEKMAN. 

Cistercian  Rite  — This  rite  is  to  be  found  in  the 
liturgical  books  of  the  order.  The  collection,  com- 
posed of  fifteen  books,  was  made  by  the  General 
Chapter  of  Clteaux,  most  probably  in  1134;  they  are 
now  included  in  the  Missal,  Breviary,  Ritual,"  and 
calendar,  or  Martyrology.  When  Pius  V  ordered  the 
entire  Church  to  conform  to  the  Roman  Missal  and 
Breviary,  he  exempted  the  Cistercians  from  this  law, 
because  their  rite  had  been  more  than  400  years  in 
existence.  Under  Claude  Vaussin,  General  of  the 
Cistercians  (in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century) 
several  reforms  were  made  in  the  liturgical  books' of 
the  order,  and  were  approved  by  Alexander  VII, 
Clement  IX,  and  Clement  XIII.  These  approbations 
were  confirmed  by  Pius  IX  on  7  Feb.,  1871.  for  the 
Cwtcreians  of  the  Common  as  well  as  for  those  of  the 
Strict  Observance.  The  Breviary  is  quite  different 
from  the  Roman,  as  it  follows  exactly  the  prescrip- 
tions of  the  Ru\«.  of  St.  Benedict,  with  a  very  few 
minor  additions.  St.  Benedict  wished  the  entire 
Psalter  recited  each  week:  twelve  psalms  are  to  be 

wnlft,VMa-,n8.uhe.nx.thnre  an>  but  <w°  N.Kturns; 

f 2  he?  W  H  thm,1  No,  t«™.  ^  is  to  be  composed 
of  three  divisions  of  a  canticle,  there  being  in  this 

alter  case  always  twelve  lessons.  Three  psalms  or 
H..  .~  1°.  P?1'"19™'  »PP»>ntc,!  for  Prime/the  Little 
ii  , inia'";  G,mr>U,u:  ">  *Ms  latter  hour  the  "Nunc 
Wm    VZ"T  •Ha"h'  rl  alwuy9  fo"r  P»al™  f«" 


In  the  old  missal,  before  the  refoim  of  Claude 
Vaussin,  there  were  wide  divergences  between  the 
Cistercian  and  Roman  rites.  The  psalm  "Judica" 
was  not  said,  but  in  its  stead  was  recited  the  "Veni 
Creator";  the  "Indulgentiam"  was  followed  by  the 
"Pater"  and  "Ave",  and  the  "Oramus  te  Domine" 
was  omitted  in  kissing  the  altar.  After  the  "Pax 
Domini  sit  semper  vobiscum",  the  "Agnus  Dei"  was 
said  thrice,  ana  was  followed  immediately  by  "Han: 
sacrosancta  commixtio  corporis",  said  by  the  priest 
while  placing  the  small  fragment  of  the  Sacred  Host 
in  the  chalice;  then  the  "Domine  Jesu  Christe,  Fili 
Dei  Vivi"  was  said,  but  the  "Corpus  Tuum"  and 
"Quod  ore  sumpsimus"  were  omitted.  The  priest 
said  the  "Placeat"  as  now,  and  then  "Meritis  et 
precibus  istorum  et  omnium  sanctorum  Suorum 
misereatur  nostri  Omnipotens  Dominus.  Amen", 
while  kissing  the  altar;  with  the  sign  of  the  Cross  the 
Mass  was  ended.  Outside  of  some  minor  exceptions 
in  the  wording  and  conclusions  of  various  prayers,  the 
other  parts  of  the  Mass  were  the  same  as  in  the  Roman 
Rite.  Also  in  some  Masses  of  the  year  the  ordo  was 
different;  for  instance,  on  Palm  Sunday  the  Passion 
was  only  said  at  the  high  Mass,  at  the  other  Masses 
a  special  gospel  only  being  said.  However,  since  the 
time  of  Claude  \  ausain  the  differences  from  the 
Roman  Mass  are  insignificant. 

In  the  calendar  there  are  relatively  few  feasts  of 
saints  or  other  modern  feasts,  as  none  were  introduced 
except  those  especially  prescribed  by  Rome  for  the 
Cistercian  Order;  this  was  done  in  order  to  adhere  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  spirit  of  St.  Benedict  in 
prescribing  the  weekly  recitation  of  the  Psalter.  The 
divisions  of  the  feasts  are:  major  or  minor  feast  of 
sermon;  major  or  minor  feast  of  two  Masses;  feast 
of  twelve  lessons  and  Mass;  feast  of  three  lessons  and 
Mass;  feast  of  commemoration  and  Mass;  then 
merely  a  commemoration;  and  finally  the  feria. 

The  differences  in  the  ritual  are  very  small.  As  re- 
gards the  last  sacraments,  Extreme  Unction  is  given 
before  the  Holy  Viaticum,  and  in  Extreme  Unction 
the  word  "Peccasti"  is  used  instead  of  the  "Deli- 
quisti"  in  the  Roman  Ritual.  In  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  a  shorter  form  of  absolution  may  be  used  in 
ordinary  confessions. 

MUeaU  Culerrien,,,  MS.  of  the  Utter  part  of  the  fourteenth 
eentury;  »u-  Cist.  (Straabur*.  1486):  Mie.  Ciet.  (Pari*.  151B. 
1  MS,  1584);  Rrgula  S*mi.  Patri,  Brnedirti;  Breriarium  (Set. 
cum  Hull*  Pii  Papa  IX  die  7  Feb.,  IS71:  Bos*.  Op.  omnia 
(Antwerp.  1077):  Gciosabt.  Hon.  primili/t  de  la  riale  exit. 
(Dijon,  1878):  Rubriauet  du  brtvutirt  ciH.,  by  a  relyrViux  of  La 
Grande  Trappe  (1HH2);  Trilhi  ,  ,W«mair«  tur  le  projtt  de  cere- 
monial ciM.  (Toulou.v.  1900):  loan, 
tuum  S.  O.  Cirt.  (We.tmiille,  19UH). 


Dominican  Rite,  a  name  denoting  the  distinctive 
ceremonies  embtxlied  in  the  privileged  liturgical 
books  of  the  Order  of  Preachers,  (a)  Origin  and 
development.— The  question  of  a  special  unified  rite 
for  the  order  received  no  official  attention  in  the  time 
of  St.  Dominic,  each  province  sharing  in  the  general 
liturgical  diversities  prevalent  throughout  the  Church 
at  the  time  of  the  order's  confirmation  (1216).  Hence, 
each  province  and  often  each  convent  had  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  text  and  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  and  the  recitation  of  the  Office.  The 
successors  of  St.  Dominic  were  quick  to  recognise  the 
impracticability  of  such  conditions  and  soon  busied 
themselves  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  the  embarrassing 
distinctions.  They  maintained  that  the  safety  of  a 
basic  principle  of  community  life — unity  of  prayer 
and  worship— was  endangered  by  this  conformity  with 
different  diocesan  conditions.  This  belief  was  im- 
pressed upon  them  more  forcibly  by  the  confusion 
that  these  liturgical  diversities  occasioned  at  the 
general  chapters  of  the  order  where  brothers  from 
even-  province  were  assembled. 

The  first  indication  of  an  effort  to  regulate  liturgical 
conditions  was  manifested  by  Jordan  of  Saxony,  the 
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successor  of  St.  Dominic.  In  thi»  Constitutions  (1228) 
ascribed  to  him  Hre  found  several  rubrics  for  the  reci- 
tation of  the  Office.  These  insist  more  on  the  atten- 
tion with  which  the  Office  should  be  said  than  on  the 
qualifications  of  the  liturgical  books.  However,  it  is 
said  that  Jordan  took  some  steps  in  the  latter  direc- 
tion and  compiled  one  Office  for  universal  use. 
Though  this  is  doubtful,  it  is  certain  that  his  efforts 
were  of  little  practical  value,  for  the  Chapters  of 
Bologna  (1240)  and  Paris  (1241)  allowed  each  convent 
to  conform  with  the  local  rites.  The  first  systematic 
attempt  at  reform  was  made  under  the  direction  of 
John  the  Teuton,  the  fourth  master  general  of  the 
order.  At  his  suggestion  the  Chapter  of  Bologna 
(1244)  asked  the  delegates  to  bring  to  the  next 
chapter  (Cologne,  1245)  their  special  rubrics  for  the 
recitation  of  the  Office,  their  Missals,  Gradual*,  and 
Antiphonaries,  "pro  ooncordando  officio".  To  bring 
some  kind  of  order  out  of  chaos  a  commission  was 
appointed  consisting  of  four  members,  one  each  from 
the  Provinces  of  France,  England,  Lombardy,  and 
Germany,  to  carry  out  the  revision  at  Angers.  They 
brought  the  result  of  their  labours  to  the  Chapter  of 
Paris  (1246),  which  approved  the  compilation  and 
ordered  its  exclusive  use  by  the  whole  Order.  This 
same  chapter  approved  the  "Lectionary"  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  Humbert  of  Remains  for  revision. 
The  work  of  the  commission  was  again  approved  by 
the  Chapters  of  Montepuleiano  (1247)  and  Paris  (1248). 

But  dissatisfaction  with  the  work  of  the  commission 
was  felt  on  all  sides,  especially  with  their  interpretation 
of  the  rubrics.  They  had  been  hurried  in  their  work, 
and  had  left  too  much  latitude  for  local  customs. 
The  question  was  reopened  and  the  Chapter  of  Lon- 
don (1250)  asked  the  commission  to  reassemble  at 
Mcti  and  revise  their  work  in  the  light  of  the  criti- 
cisms that  had  been  made;  the  result  of  this  revision 
was  approved  at  the  Chapters  of  Met*  (1251)  and 
Bologna  (1252)  and  its  use  made  obligatory  for  the 
whole  order.  It  was  also  ordained  that  one  copy  of 
the  liturgical  books  should  be  placed  at  Paris  and  one 
at  Bologna,  from  which  the  books  for  the  other  con- 
vents should  be  faithfully  copied.  However,  it  was 
recognized  that  these  books  were  not  entirely  perfect, 
and  that  there  was  room  for  further  revision.  Though 
this  work  was  done  under  the  direction  of  John  the 
Teuton,  the  brunt  of  the  revision  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Humbert  of  Romains,  then  provincial  of  the  Paris 
Province.  Humbert  was  elected  Master  General  of 
the  Chapter  of  Buda  (1254)  and  was  asked  to  direct 
his  attention  to  the  question  of  the  order's  liturgical 
books.  He  subjected  each  of  them  to  a  most  thorough 
revision,  and  after  two  years  submitted  his  work  to  the 
Chapter  of  Paris  ( 1 256) .  This  and  several  subsequent 
chapters  endorsed  the  work,  effected  legislation  guard- 
ing against  corruption,  constitutionally  recognized  the 
authorship  of  Humbert,  and  thus  once  and  for  all 
settled  a  common  rite  for  the  Order  of  Preachers 
throughout  the  world. 

(b)  Preservation.— Clement  IV,  through  the  gen- 
eral, John  of  Vercelli,  issued  a  Bull  in  1287  in  which 
he  lauded  the  ability  and  zeal  of  Humbert  and  forbade 
the  making  of  any  changes  without  the  proper  author- 
ization. Subsequent  papal  regulation  went  much 
further  towards  preserving  the  integrity  of  the  rite. 
Innocent  XI  and  Clement  XII  prohibited  the  print- 
ing of  the  books  without  the  permission  of  the  master 
general  and  also  ordained  that  no  member  of  the  order 
should  presume  to  use  in  his  fulfilment  of  the  choral 
obligation  any  book  not  bearing  the  seal  of  the  general 
and  a  reprint  of  the  pontifical  Decrees.  Another  force 
preservative  of  the  special  Dominican  Rite  was  the 
Decree  of  Pius  V  (1570),  imposing  a  common  rite  on 
the  universal  Church  but  excepting  those  rites  which 
had  been  approved  for  two  hundred  vears.  This  ex- 
ception gave  to  the  Order  of  Friars  Preachers  the 
privilege  of  maintaining  its  old  rite,  a  privilege  which 


the  chapters  of  the  order  sanctioned  and  which  the 
members  of  the  order  gratefully  accepted.  It  must 
not  be  thought  that  the  rite  has  come  down  through 
the  ages  absolutely  without  change.  Some  slight  cor- 
ruptions crept  in  despite  the  rigid  legislation  to  the 
contrary.  Then  new  feasts  have  been  added  with  the 
permission  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs  and  many  new  edi- 
tions of  the  liturgical  books  have  been  printed.  Changes 
in  the  text,  when  they  have  been  made,  have  always 
been  effected  with  the  idea  of  eliminating  arbitrary 
mutilations  and  restoring  the  books  to  a  perfect  con- 
formity with  the  old  exemplars  at  Paris  and  Bologna. 
Such  were  the  reforms  of  the  Chapters  of  Salamanca 
(1551),  Rome  (1777),  and  Ghent  (1871).  Several 
times  movements  have  been  started  with  the  idea  of 
conforming  with  the  Roman  Rite;  but  these  have  al- 
ways been  defeated,  and  the  order  still  stands  in  posses- 
sion of  the  rite  conceded  to  it  by  Pope  Clement  in  1267. 

(c)  Sources  of  the  rile. — To  determine  the  sources 
of  the  Dominican  Rite  is  to  come  face  to  face  with 
the  haze  and  uncertainty  that  seems  to  shroud  most 
liturgical  history.  The  thirteenth  century  knew  no 
unified  Roman  Rite.  While  the  basis  of  the  usages 
of  north-western  Europe  was  a  Gallicanized-Gre- 
gorian  Sacramentary  sent  by  Adrian  IV  to  Charle- 
magne, each  little  locality  had  its  own  peculiar  dis- 
tinctions. At  the  time  of  the  unification  of  the 
Dominican  Rite  most  of  the  convents  of  the  order 
were  embraced  within  the  territory  in  which  the  old 
Gallican  Rite  had  once  obtained  and  in  which  the 
Gallico-Roman  Rite  then  prevailed.  Jordan  of 
Saxony,  the  pioneer  in  liturgical  reform  within  the 
order,  greatly  admired  the  Rite  of  the  Church  of 
Paris  and  frequently  assisted  at  the  recitations  of  the 
Office  at  Notre-Dame.  Humbert  of  Romains,  who 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  work  of  unificat  ion, 
was  the  provincial  of  the  French  Province.  These 
facts  Justify  the  opinion  that  the  basis  of  the  Domini- 
can Kite  was  the  typical  Gallican  Rite  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  But  documentary  evidence  that  the 
rite  was  adapted  from  any  one  locality  is  lacking. 
The  chronicles  of  the  order  state  merely  that  the  rite 
is  neither  the  pure  Roman  nor  the  pure  Gallican, 
but  based  on  the  Roman  usage  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, with  additions  from  the  Rites  of  Paris  and  other 
places  in  which  the  order  existed.  Just  from  where 
these  additions  were  obtained  and  exactly  what 
they  were  cannot  be  determined,  except  in  a  general 
way,  from  an  examination  of  each  distinctive  feature. 

Two  points  must  be  emphasized  here:  (1)  the 
Dominican  Rite  is  not  an  arbitrary  elaboration  of 
the  Roman  Rite  made  against  the  spirit  of  the  Church 
or  to  give  the  order  an  air  of  exclusiveness,  nor  can 
it  be  said  to  be  more  gallicanized  then  any  use  of  the 
Gallico-Roman  Rite  of  that  period.  It  was  an  honest 
and  sincere  attempt  to  harmonize  and  simplify  the 
widely  divergent  usages  of  the  early  hall  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  (2)  The  Dominican  Rite,  for- 
mulated by  Humbert,  saw  no  radical  development 
after  its  confirmation  by  Clement  IV.  When  Pius 
V  made  his  reform,  the  Dominican  Rite  had  been  fixed 
and  stable  for  over  three  hundred  years,  while  a  con- 
stant liturgical  change  had  been  taking  place  in  other 
communities.  Furthermore,  the  comparative  sim- 
plicity of  the  Dominican  Rite,  as  manifested  in  the  dif- 
ferent liturgical  books,  gives  evidence  of  its  antiquity. 

(d)  Liturgical  books. — The  rite  compiled  by  Hum- 
bert contained  fourteen  books:  (1)  the  Ordinary, 
which  was  a  sort  of  an  index  to  the  Divine  Office, 
the  Psalms,  Lessons,  Antiphons,  and  Chapters  being 
indicated  by  their  first  words.  (2)  The  Martyrology, 
an  amplified  calendar  of  martyrs  and  other  saints. 
(3)  The  Collectarium,  a  book  for  the  use  of  the 
hebdomidarian,  which  contained  the  texts  and  the 
notes  for  the  prayers,  chapters,  and  bliwsings.  (4) 
The  Processional."  containing  the  hymns  (text  and 
music)  for  the  processions.    (5)  The  Psalterium,  con- 
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taining  merely  the  Psalter.  (6)  The  Lcctionary, 
which  contained  the  .Sunday  homilies,  the  lessons 
from  Sacred  Scripture  and  the  lives  of  the  saints. 

(7)  The  Antiphonary,  giving  the  text  and  music  for 
the  parts  of  the  Office  sung  outside  of  the  Mass. 

(8)  The  Gradual,  which  contained  the  words  and  the 
music  for  the  parts  of  the  Mass  sung  bv  the  choir. 

(9)  The  Conventual  Missal,  for  the  celebration  of 
solemn  Mass.  (10)  The  Epistolary,  containing  the 
Epistles  for  the  Mass  and  the  Office.  (11)  The 
Book  of  Gospels.  (12)  The  Pulpitary,  which  con- 
tained the  musical  notation  for  the  Gloria  Patri, 
the  Invitatorv,  Litanies,  Tracts,  and  the  Alleluia. 
(13)  The  Missal  for  a  private  Mass.  (14)  The 
Breviary,  a  compilation  from  all  the  books  used  in 
the  choral  recitation  of  the  Office,  very  much  reduced 
in  size  for  the  convenience  of  travellers. 

By  a  process  of  elimination  and  synthesis  under- 
gone also  bv  the  books  of  the  Roman  Rite  many  of 
the  books  of  Humbert  have  become  superfluous  while 
several  others  have  been  formed.  These  add  noth- 
ing to  the  original  text,  but  merely  provide  for  the 
addition  of  feasts  and  the  more  convenient  recitation 
of  the  office.  The  collection  of  the  liturgical  books 
now  contains:  (1)  Martyrology;  (2)  Colleetarium; 
(3)  Processional;  (4)  Antiphonary;  (5)  Gradual; 
(6)  Missal  for  the  conventual  Mass;  (7)  Missal  for 
the   private    Mass;     (8)  Breviary;     (9)  Vesperal; 

(10)  Mora?  Diurnae;  (11)  C<  •remonial.  The  eon- 
tents  of  these  books  follow  closely  the  books  of  the 
some  name  issued  by  Humbert  and  which  have  just 
been  described.  The  new  ones  arc:  (1)  the  Horse 
Diurme;  (2)  the  Vesperal  (with  notes),  adaptations 
from  the  Breviary  and  the  Antiphonary  respectively: 
(3)  the  Collectarium,  which  is  a  compilation  from  all 
the  rubrics  scattered  throughout  the  other  books. 
With  the  exception  of  the  Breviary,  these  books  are 
similar  in  arnuigment  to  the  correspondingly  named 
books  of  the  Roman  Rite.  The  Dominican  Breviary 
ib  divided  into  two  parts:  Part  I,  Advent  to  Trinity: 
Part  II,  Trinity  to  Advent. 

(e)  Distinctive  marks  of  the  Dominican  Rite. — 
Only  the  most  striking  differences  between  the 
Dominican  Rite  and  the  Roman  need  be  mentioned 
here.  The  most  important  is  in  the  manner  of  cele- 
brating a  low  Mass.  The  celebrant  in  the  Domini- 
can Rite  wears  the  amice  over  his  head  until  the  be- 
ginning of  Mass,  and  prepares  the  chalice  as  soon 
as  he  reaches  the  altar.  The  Psalm  "Judica  me 
Deus  is  not  said  and  the  Confiteor,  much  shorter 
than  the  Roman,  contains  the  name  of  St  .  Dominic. 
The  Gloria  and  the  Credo  are  begun  at  the  centre  of 
the  altar  and  finished  at  the  Missal.  At  the  Offertory 
there  is  a  simultaneous  oblation  of  the  Host  and  the 
chalice  and  only  one  prayer,  the  "Suscipe  Sancta 
Tnnitas  .  The  Canon  of  the  Mass  is  the  same  as  the 
Canon  of  the  Roman  Rite,  but  after  it  are  several 
noticeable  differences.  The  Dominican  celebrant 
says  the  'Agnus  Dei"  immediately  after  the  "Pax 
Uotnini  and  then  recites  three  prayers,  "Hiec 
sacrosancta  commixtio"  "Domine  Jesu  6inste*\ 
and  Corpus  et  sanguis''.  Then  follows  the  Com- 
munion the  priest  receiving  the  Host  from  his  left 

!i  ri_  ■  p^iv<T?  M™  at  the  wnsumption  of 
the  Precious  Blood,  the  first  praver  after  the  "Cor- 
pus et  Sanguis"  being  the  Communion.  These  are 
ho  most  noticeable  differences  in  the  celebration  of  a 
low  Mass.  In  a  solemn  Muss  the  chalice  is  prepared 
jus  £to  the  celebrant  has  read  the  Gospel.  slaled 
at  the  hpwtle  side  of  the  sanctuary.  The  chalice 
J*  brought  from  the  altar  to  the  place-  where  the  cele- 
brant is  seated  by  the  sub-deacon,  who  pours  the 
wine  and  water  into  ,t  and  replaces'*  on  the  altar 
tfcJw  Dom,n,^n  breviary  differs  but  slightly  from 
the  Roman.  fhe  ( Ml, re*  celebrated  are  of  seven 
classcs:-of  the  Benson  (de  tempore,,  of  saints  £ 
Sanctis),  of  vigils,  of  octaves,  votive  office*,  Of  ice  of 


the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  Office  of  the  Dead.  In 
point  of  dignity  the  feasts  are  classified  as  "totum 
duplex",  "duplex",  "simplex",  "of  three  lessons", 
and  "of  a  memory  .  The  ordinary  "totum  duplex" 
feast  is  equivalent  to  the  Roman  greater  double. 
A  "totum  duplex"  with  an  ordinary  octave  (a  simple 
or  a  solemn  octave)  is  equal  to  the  second-class 
double  of  the  Roman  Rite,  and  a  "totum  duplex" 
with  a  most  solemn  octave  is  like  the  Roman  first- 
class  double.  A  "duplex"  feast  is  equivalent  to  the 
lesser  double  and  the  "simplex"  to  the  semi-double. 
There  is  no  difference  in  the  ordering  of  the  canonicid 
hours,  except  that  all  during  Paschal  time  the  Domini- 
can Matins  provide  for  only  three  psalms  and  three 
lessons  instead  of  the  customary  nine  psalms  and  nine 
lessons.  The  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  must  be 
said  on  all  days  on  which  feasts  of  the  rank  of  duplex 
or  "totum  duplex"  are  not  celebrated.  The  Gradual 
psalms  must  be  said  on  all  Saturdays  on  which  is  said 
the  votive  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  Office 
of  the  Dead  must  be  said  once  a  week  except  dur- 
ing the  week  following  Easter  and  the  week  follow- 
ing Pentecost.  Other  minor  points  of  difference  arc 
the  manner  of  making  the  commemorations,  the 
text  of  the  hvmns,  the  Antiphons,  the  lessons  of 
the  common  Offices  and  the  insertions  of  special 
feasts  of  the  order.  There  is  no  great  distinction 
between  the  musical  notation  of  the  Dominican 
Gradual,  V»-sj>eral,  and  Antiphonary  and  the  cor- 
responding books  of  the  new  Vatican  edition.  The 
Dominican  chant  has  been  faithfully  copied  from  the 
MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  century,  which  were  in  turn 
derived  indirectly  from  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary. 
One  is  not  surprised  therefore  at  the  remarkable 
similarity  between  the  chant  of  the  two  rites.  For 
a  more  detailed  study  of  the  Dominican  Rite  ref- 
erence may  be  had  to  the  order's  liturgical  books. 

Mcmnr.ll,  "//i*f.  de*  maUret  otntraux  de  VOnire  de»  Frire* 
Prieheur,  I  (P»ri».  Ifl03>.  174,  30V-312.  57tt  m.;  CAaarrrn. 
LUuraia  Dominicana  (Naplea,  1S04);  MauKTTI.  .Won.  et  Antiq. 
tet.  diteipt.  Ord.  Prod.  (R  umc,  1SS4);  Daviah.  Etudr$  *ur  le* 
temp*  prim,  de  Fordrt  dt  8.  Dominique  (I'orim  1SS4);  Acta 
Camtularum  Ord.  f'r,rd.,  ed.  IUietiKftT  (Home.  1S9H-1W4;; 
l.iu.  Bncye.  MaaUt.  Cener.  O.  P..  cd.  Keichekt  iRomr,  1900>: 


Tenon,  Hut.  de*  H„mme,  ill  d*  VOrdre  de  St.  Dominique,  I.  341; 
Bullanum  O.  P.,  pattim,  IGNATIUS  SMITH. 

Franciscan  Rite.— The  Franciscans,  unlike  the 
Dominicans,  Carmelites,  and  other  orders,  have  never 
had  a  peculiar  rite  properly  so  called,  but,  conform- 
ably to  the  mind  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  have  always 
followed  the  Roman  Rite  for  the  celebration  of  Mass, 
However,  the  Friars  Minor  and  the  Capuchins  wear 
the  amice,  instead  of  the  biretta,  over  the  head,  and 
are  accustomed  to  say  Mass  with  their  feet  uncovered, 
save  only  by  sandals.  They  also  enjoy  certain 
privileges  in  regard  to  the  time  and  place  of  cele- 
brating Mass,  and  the  Missale  Romano- Seraph icum 
contains  many  proper  Masses  not  found  in  the 
Roman  Missal.  These  arc  mostly  feasts  of  Fran- 
ciscan saints  and  blessed,  which  are  not  celebrated 
throughout  the  Church,  or  other  feasts  having  a 
peculiar  connexion  with  the  order,  e.  g.  the  Feast  of 
the  Mysteries  of  the  Way  of  the  Cross  (Friday  before 
Septuagesima),  and  that  of  the  Seven  Joys  of  the 
Billed  Virgin  (First  Sunday  after  the  octave  of  the 
Assumption).  The  same  is  true  in  regard  to  the 
Breviarium  Romano-Seraphicum,  and  Martyrolo- 
gium  Romano-Seraphicum.  The  Franciscans  ex- 
ercised great  influence  in  the  origin  and  evolution 
of  the  Breviary,  and  on  the  revision  of  the  Ru- 
brics of  the  Mass.  They  have  also  their  own 
calendar,  or  ordo.  This  calendar  mav  lie  used  not 
only  in  the  churches  of  the  First  Order,  but  also  in 
the  churches  and  chapel*  of  the  Second  Order,  and 
Third  Order  Regular  if  aggregated  to  the  First 
Order)  and  Secular,  as  well  as  those  religious  in- 
stitutes which  have  hail  some  connexion  with  the 
parent  body.    It  may  also  be  used  bv  secular  priests 
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or  elerica  who  are  members  of  the  Thin!  Order.  The 
order  has  also  its  own  ritual  and  ceremonial  for 
its  receptions,  profession*,  etc. 

Ctrtm.  R.mtano-Srraph.  (QwmOoU,  19081 :  Ml.  Rowutno-Smph. 
(Quar»cchi.  1910);  Hrumpluarium  Srraph.  (Quaraochi.  1910). 

Ferdinand  Heckmann. 

Friars  Minor  Capuchin  Rite. — The  Friare  Minor 
Capuchin  use  the  Roman  Rite,  except  that  in  the 
Confiteor  the  name  of  their  founder,  St.  Francia, 
is  added  after  the  names  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the 
suffrages  they  make  commemorations  of  St.  Francia 
and  all  saints  of  their  order.  The  use  of  incense  in 
the  conventual  moss  on  certain  solemnities,  even 
though  the  Mass  is  said  and  not  suns,  is  another 
liturgical  custom  (recently  sanctioned  by  the  Holy 
See)  peculiar  to  their  order.  Generally  speaking, 
the  Capuchins  do  not  have  sung  Masses  except  in 
parochial  churches,  and  except  in  these  churches 
they  may  not  have  organs  without  the  minister 
general's  permission.  By  a  Decree  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Rites,  14  May,  1890,  the  minister 
general,  when  celebrating  Mass  at  the  time  of  the 
canonical  visitation  and  on  solemnities,  has  the  privi- 
leges of  a  domestic  prelate  of  His  Holiness.  In 
regard  to  the  Divine  Office,  the  Capuchins  do  not 
sing  it  according  to  note  but  recite  it  in  monotone. 
In  the  larger  communities  they  generally  recite 
Slat  ins  and  Lauds  at  midnight,  except  on  the  three 
last  days  of  Holy  Week,  when  Tenennr  is  chanted 
on  the  preceding  evening,  and  during  the  octaves  of 
Corpus  Christ i  and  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  when  matins  are  recited 
also  on  the  preceding  evening  with  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  exposed.  Every  day  after  Complin 
they  add,  extra-lit urgically,  commemorations  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  St.  Francis,  and  St.  An- 
thony of  Padua.  On  the  feast  of  St.  Francis  after 
second  Vespers  they  observe  the  service  called  the 
"Transit us  '  of  St." Francis,  and  on  all  Saturdays, 
except  feasts  of  first  and  second  class  and  certain 
privileged  ferite  and  octaves,  all  Masses  said  in  their 
churches  are  votive  in  honour  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception,  excepting  only  the  conventual  mass. 
They  follow  the  universal  calendar,  with  the  addition 
of  feasts  proper  to  their  order.  These  additional 
feasts  include  all  canonized  saints  of  the  whole 
Franciscan  Order,  all  heali  of  the  Capuchin  Reform 
and  the  more  notable  6«ifi  of  the  whole  order;  and 
every  year  the  olh  of  October  is  observed  as  a  com- 
memoration of  the  departed  members  of  the  order 
in  the  same  way  as  the  2nd  of  November  is  observed 
in  the  universal  Church.  Owing  to  the  great  number 
of  feasts  thus  observed,  the  Capuchins  have  the 
privilege  of  transferring  the  greater  feasts,  when 
necessary,  to  days  marked  semi-double.  According 
to  the  ancient  Constitutions  of  the  Order,  the  Capu- 
chins were  not  allowed  to  use  vestments  of  rich  tex- 
ture, not  even  of  silk,  but  by  Decree  of  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Rites,  17  December,  1888,  they  must 
now  conform  to  the  general  laws  of  the  Church  in  this 
matter.  They  are,  however,  still  obliged  to  main- 
tain severe  simplicity  in  their  churches,  especially 
whi  n  non-parochial. 

CrrrmoniaU  Ord.  Cap.;  AnalntaOrd.  Cap.:  Co»Hit.  nrd.  (R.«k!). 

Father  Cuthbert. 

Premonstratenbian  Rite. — The  Norbertine  rite 
differs  from  the  Roman  in  the  celebration  of  the  Sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass,  in  the  Divine  Office,  and  in  the 
administration  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  (1) 
Sacrifice  nf  the  Mass.— The  Missal  is  proper  to  the 
order  and  is  not  arranged  like  the  Roman  Missal. 
The  canon  is  identical,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight 
variation  as  to  the  time  of  making  the  sign  of  the 
ctoss  with  the  paten  at  the  "Libera  nos".  The 
music  for  the  Prefaces  etc.  differs,  though  not  con- 
siderably, from  that  of  the  Roman  Missal.  Two 


alleluias  are  said  after  the  "  Ite  miasa  est  "  for  a  week 
after  Faster;  for  the  whole  of  the  remaining  Paschal 
time  one  alleluia  is  said.  The  rite  for  the  celebration 
of  feasts  gives  the  following  grades:  three  classes  of 
triples,  two  of  doubles,  celebre,  nine  lessons,  three 
lessons.  Xo  feasts  are  celebrated  during  privileged 
octaves.  There  are  so  many  feasts  lower  than 
double  that  usually  no  privilege  is  needed  for  votive 
Masses.  The  rubrics  regulating  the  various  feasts 
of  the  year  are  given  in  the  "Ordinarius  scu  liber 
csremoniarum  canonici  ordinis  Praunonstratcnsls". 
Rubrics  for  the  special  liturgical  functions  ore  found 
in  the  Missal,  the  Breviary,  the  Diurnal,  the  Pro- 
cessional, the  Gradual,  and  the  Antiphonarv. 

(2)  Divine  Office— The  Breviary  differs'  from  the 
Roman  Breviary  in  its  calendar,  the  manner  of  recit- 
ing it,  arrangement  of  matter.  Some  saints  on  the 
Roman  calendar  are  omitted.  The  feasts  peculiar 
to  the  Norbertines  are:  St.  Godfried,  C.,  16  Jan.; 
St.  Evormodus,  B.  C,  17  Feb.;  Bl.  Frederick,  Abbot, 
3  Mar.;  St.  Ludolph,  B.  M.,  29  Mar.;  Bl.  Herman 
Joseph,  C,  7  Apr.;  St.  Isfrid,  B.  C,  15  June;  Sts. 
Adrian  and  James,  MM.,  9  Julv:  Bl.  Hrosnata, 
M.,  19  July,  19;  Bl.  Gertrude,  V.,  13  Aug.;  Bl. 
Bronislava,  V..  30  Aug.;  St.  Gilbert.  Abbot,  24  Oct.; 
St.  Siardus,  Abbot,  17  Nov.  The  least  of  St.  Nor- 
bert,  founder  of  the  order,  which  falls  on  6  June  in 
the  Roman  calendar,  is  permanently  transferred  to 
11  July,  so  that  its  solemn  rite  may  not  be  interfered 
with  by  the  feasts  of  Pentecost  and  Corpus  Christi. 
Other  feasts  are  the  Triumph  of  St.  Norbert  over 
the  sacraincntarian  heresy  of  Tanchelin,  on  the  third 
Sunday  after  Pentecost,  and  the  Translation  of  St. 
Norbert  commemorating  the  translation  of  his  body 
from  Magdeburg  to  Prague,  on  the  fourth  Sunday 
after  Easter.  Besides  the  daily  recitation  of  the 
canonical  hours  the  Norbertines  are  obliged  to  say 
the  Little  Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  except  on 
triple  feasts  and  during  octaves  of  the  first  class. 
In  choir  this  is  said  immediately  after  the  Divine 
Office.  (3)  Administration  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance. — The  form  of  absolution  is  not  altogether 
in  harmony  with  that  of  the  Roman  Ritual.  The 
following  is  the  Norbertine  formula:  "Dominus  nos- 
ter  Jesus  Christus  te  absolvat,  ct  ego  auctoritate 
ipsius,  mihi  licet  indigniaaimo  concessa,  absolvo  te 
in  primis,  a  vinculo  excommunicationis  ...  in  quan- 
tum possum  et  indiges",  etc. 

The  liturgical  books  of  the  Norbertines  were  re- 
printed by  order  of  the  general  chapter,  held  at 
Premontre,  in  1738,  and  presided  over  by  Claude  H. 
Lucas,  abbot-general.  A  new  edition  of  the  Missal 
and  the  Breviary  was  issued  after  the  General 
Chapter  of  Prague,  in  1890.  In  1902  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  revise  the  Gradual,  Antiphonarv, 
etc.  Tnis  committee  received  much  encouragement 
in  its  work  by  the  Motu  Proprio  of  Pius  X  on  church 
music.  The  General  Chapter  of  Tepl,  Austria,  in 
1908,  decided  to  edit  the  musical  books  of  the  order 
as  prepared,  in  accordance  with  ancient  MSS.  by 
this  committee.  G.  Rybrook. 


Servite  Rite  — The  Order  of  Scrvites  (see  Ser- 
vants or  Mary)  cannot  be  said  to  possess  a  separate 
or  exclusive  rite  similar  to  the  Dominicans  and 
others,  but  follows  the  Roman  Ritual,  as  provided  in 
its  constitutions,  with  very  slight  variations.  I)e- 
votion  towards  the  Mother  of  Sorrows  being  the  prin- 
cipal distinctive  characteristic  of  the  order,  there  are 
special  pravcrs  and  indulgences  attaching  to  the 
solemn  celebration  of  the  five  major  Marian  feasts, 
namely,  the  Annunciation,  Visitation,  Assumption, 
Presentation,  and  Nativity  of  our  Blessed  ImIv. 

The  feast  of  the  Seven  I>olours  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  celebrated  always  on  the  Third  Sunday 
of  September,  has  a  privileged  octave  and  is  en- 
riched with  a  plenary  indulgence  ad  instar  1'or- 
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tiuncula;  that  is,  as  often  as  a  visit  is  made  to  a  church 
of  the  order.  In  common  with  all  friars  the  Servite 
priests  wear  an  amice  on  the  head  instead  of  a  biretta 
while  proceeding  to  and  from  the  altar.  The  Mass 
is  begun  with  the  first  part  of  the  Angelical  Salutation, 
and  in  the  Confiteor  the  words  Seplem  beatia  poiribus 
nottris  are  inserted.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mass  the 
Salve  Kegina  and  the  oration  Omnipotent  tern piternc 
Drug  are  recited.  In  the  recitation  of  the  Divine 
Office  each  canonical  hour  is  begun  with  the  Ave 
Maria  down  to  the  words  venlrit  tui,  Je*u*.  The 
custom  of  reciting  daily,  immediately  before  Vespers, 
a  special  prayer  called  Vigilia,  composed  of  the  three 
psalms  and  three  antiphons  of  the  first  nocturn  of  the 
Office  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  followed  by  three  les- 
sons and  responses,  comes  down  from  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  they  were  offered  in  thanksgiving  for 
a  special  favour  bestowed  upon  the  order  by  Pope 
Alexander  IV  (13  May,  1259).  The  Salve  Regina 
is  daily  chanted  in  choir  whether  or  not  it  is  the  anti- 
phon  proper  to  the  season.  P.  J.  Griffin. 

Rites,  Congregation  or.  See  Roman  Congre- 
gations. 

Rites  in  the  United  States.— Since  immigration 
from  the  eastern  |x>rtion  of  Europe  and  from  Asia 
and  Africa  set  in  with  such  volume,  the  peoples  who 
(both  in  union  with  and  outside  the  unity  of  the 
Church)  follow  the  various  Eastern  rites  arrived  in 
the  United  States  in  large  numbers,  bringing  with 
them  their  priests  and  their  formB  of  worship.  As 
they  grew  in  number  and  financial  strength,  they 
erected  churches  in  the  various  cities  and  towns 
throughout  the  country.  Rome  used  to  be  considered 
the  city  where  the  various  rites  of  the  Church  through- 
out the  world  could  be  seen  grouped  together,  but  in 
the  United  States  they  may  be  observed  to  a  greater 
advantage  than  even  in  Rome.  In  Rome  the  various 
rites  are  kept  alive  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the 
various  national  clergy  who  study  there,  and  for 
demonstrating  the  unitv  of  the  Church,  but  there  is  no 
body  of  laymen  who  follow  those  rites;  in  the  United 
States,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  number  and  pressure 
of  the  laity  which  have  caused  the  establishment  and 
support  of  the  churches  of  the  various  rites.  There  is 
consequently  no  better  field  for  studying  the  various 
rites  of  the  Church  than  in  the  chief  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  such  study  has  the  advantage  to 
the  exact  observer  of  affording  an  opportunity  of 
comparing  the  dissident  churches  of  those  rites  with 
those  which  belong  to  Catholic  unity.  The  chief 
rites  which  have  established  themselves  in  America 
are  these:  (1)  Armenian,  (2)  Greek  or  Byzantine,  and 
(3)  Syro-Maronite.  There  are  also  a  handful  of  ad- 
herents of  the  Coptic,  Syrian,  and  Chaldean  rites, 
which  will  also  be  noticed,  and  there  are  occasionally 
priests  of  the  various  Latin  rites. 

I.  The  Armenian  Rite.— This  rite  alone,  of  all 
the  rites  in  the  Church,  is  confined  to  one  !>eople,  one 
language,  and  one  alphabet.  It  is,  if  anvthing,  more 
exclusive  than  Judaism  of  old.  Other  rites  are  more 
widely  extended  in  even,'  way:  the  Roman  Rite  is 
spread  throughout  Latin,  Teutonic,  and  Slavic 
peoples. .and  it  even  has  two  languages,  the  Latin  and 
the  Annent  Slavonic,  and  two  alphabets,  the  Boman 
and  the  Glagolitic,  in  which  its  ritual  is  written;  the 
Greek  or  Byzantine  Bite  extends  among  Greek, 

,  ,  ?n».?n'1,Sy!7an  Propl'*.  and  its  service*  are 
celebrilt„)  in  Grt.-k.  Slavonic,  Rumanian,  and  Arabic 
with  semcc-books  in  the  Creek,  Cyrillic,  Latin,  and 
Arabic  alphabet.,.  Hut  the  Armenian  Bite,  whether 
Catholic  or  OrcKonan,  is  confined  exclusively  to  per- 
»  i  AnUHn,ftn  ™">  employ*  the  ancient 
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as  it  is  called),  and  its  use  in  the  liturgy.    The  major- 


ity of  the  Armenians  were  converted  to  Christ  iiinity 
by  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator,  a  man  of  noble 
family,  who  was  made  Bishop  of  Armenia  in  30*2  'see 
Gregory  the  Illuminator  So  thoroughly  was 
his  work  effected  that  Armenia  alone  of  the  ancient 
nations  converted  to  Christianity  has  preserved  no 
pagan  literature  antedating  the  Christian  literature 
of  tbo  people;  pagan  works,  if  they  ever  existed,  seem 
to  have  perished  in  the  ardour  of  the  Armenians  for 
Christian  thought  and  expression.  The  memory  of 
St.  Oregon  is  so  revered  that  the  Armenians  who  are 
opposed  to  union  with  the  Holy  See  take  pride  in 
calling  themselves  "Gregorians",  implying  that  they 
keep  the  faith  taught  by  St.  Gregory.  Hence  it  is 
usual  to  call  the  dissidents  "Gregorians",  in  order  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Uniat  Catholics.  At  first 
the  language  of  the  Christian  liturgy  in  Armenia  was 
Syriac,  but  later  they  discarded  it  for  their  own  tongue, 
and  translated  all  the  services  into  Armenian,  which 
was  at  first  written  in  Syriac  or  Persian  letters. 
About  400  St.  Mesrob  invented  the  present  Armenian 
alphabet  (except  two  final  letters  which  were  added 
in  the  year  1200),  and  their  language,  both  ancient 
and  modern,  has  been  written  in  that  alphabet  ever 
since.  Mesrob  also  translated  the  New  Testament 
into  Armenian  and  revised  the  entire  liturgy.  The 
Armenians  in  their  church  life  have  led  almost  as 
checkered  an  existence  as  they  have  in  their  national 
life.  At  first  they  were  in  full  communion  with  the 
Universal  Church.  They  were  bitterly  opposed  to 
Nestorianism,  and,  when  in  451  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon  condemned  the  doctrine  of  Eutyches,  they 
seceded,  holding  the  opinion  that  such  a  definition  was 
sanctioning  Nestorianism,  and  have  since  remained 
separated  from  and  hostile  to  the  Greek  Church  of 
Constantinople.  In  1054  the  Greeks  seceded  in  turn 
from  unity  with  the  Roman  Church,  and  nearly 
three  centuries  later  the  Armenians  became  reconciled 
with  Rome,  but  the  union  lasted  only  a  brief  period. 
Breaking  away  from  unity  again,  the  majority  formed 
a  national  church  which  agrees  neither  with  the  Greek 
nor  the  Roman  Church;  a  minority,  recruited  by  con- 
verts to  union  with  the  Holy  See  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  remained  united  Armenian  Catholics. 

The  Mass  and  the  whole  liturgy  of  the  Armenian 
Church  is  said  in  Ancient  Armenian,  which  differs 
considerably  from  the  modern  tongue.  The  lan- 
guage is  an  offshoot  of  the  Iranian  branch  of  the  Indo- 
Germanic  family  of  languages,  and  probably  found 
its  earliest  written  expression  in  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions; it  is  unlike  the  Semitic  language*  im- 
mediately surrounding  it.  Among  its  peculiarities 
are  twelve  regular  declensions  and  eight  irregular 
declensions  of  nouns  and  five  conjugations  of  the 
verbs,  while  there  are  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
postpositions  and  the  like.  It  abounds  in  consonants 
and  guttural  sounds:  the  words  of  the  Lord's  Prayer 
in  Armenian  will  suffice  as  an  example:  ''Hair  mier, 
vor  herghinB  ies:  surp  icgitzi  anun  ko,  ieghastze 
arkautiun  ko,  iegitzin  garnk  ko,  vorbes  hierghins  iev 
hergri,  zhatz  mier  hanabazort  dur  miez  aissor,  iev  tog 
miez  ezbardis  mier,  vorbes  iev  mek  togumk  merott 
bardabanatz,  iev  mi  danir  zmez  i  porsutiun.ailperghea 
i  chare."  The  language  is  written  from  left  to  right, 
like  Greek,  Latin,  or  English,  but  in  an  alphabet  of 
thirty-eight  peculiar  letters  which  are  dissimilar  in 
form  to  anything  in  the  Oreek  or  Ijitin  alphabet,  and 
are  arranged  in  a  most  perplexing  order.  For  in- 
stance, the  Armenian  alphabet  starts  off  with  a.  P> 
k,  I,  z,  etc.,  and  ends  up  with  the  letter /.  It  may  also 
be  noted  that  the  Armenian  has  changed  the  con- 
sonant id  values  of  most  of  the  ordinary  sounds  in 
Christian  names;  thus  (rt-orge  becomes  Kevork; 
Sergius,  Sarkis;  Jacob,  Hagop:  Joseph,  Hovscp; 
Gregory,  Krikori;  Peter,  Bedros,  and  so  on.  The 
usual  clan  addition  of  the  word  "son"  (ian)  to  most 
Armenian  family  names,  something  like  the  use  of 
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mac  in  the  Gaelic  languages,  renders  usual  Armenian 
names  easy  of  identification  (e.  g.,  Azarian,  Hagopian, 
Rubian.  Zohrabian,  etc.). 

The  book  containing  the  regulations  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments,  analogous  to  the 
Greek  Euchologion  or  the  Roman  Ritual,  is  called 
the  "Mashdotz  ',  after  the  name  of  its  compiler  St. 
M es rob,  who  was  surnamed  Mashdotz.  He  arranged 
and  compiled  the  five  great  liturgical  books  usea  in 
the  Armenian  Church:  1)  the  Breviary  (Zhamakirk) 
or  Book  of  Hours;  (2)  The  Directory  (Tzutzak)  or 
Calendar,  containing  the  fixed  festivals  of  the  year; 
(3)  The  Liturgy  (Pataragakirk)  or  Missal,  arranged 
and  enriched  also  by  John  Mantaguni;  (4)  The  Book 
of  Hymns  (Dagaran),  arranged  for  the  principal  great 
feasts  of  the  year;  (5)  The  Ritual  or  "Mashdotz", 
mentioned  above.  A  peculiarity  about  the  Armenian 
Church  is  that  the  majority  of  great  feasts  falling  upon 
weekdays  are  celebrated  on  the  Sundav  immediately 
following.  The  great  festivals  of  the  Christian  year 
are  divided  by  the  Armenians  into  five  classes:  (1) 
Easter;  (2)  feasts  which  fall  on  Sunday,  such  as  Palm 
Sunday,  Pentecost,  etc. ;  (3)  feasts  which  are  observed 
on  the  days  on  which  they  occur:  the  Nativity, 
Epiphany,  Circumcision,  Presentation,  and  Annun- 
ciation; (4)  feasts  which  are  transferred  to  the  follow- 
ing Sundav :  Transfiguration,  Immaculate  Conception, 
Nativity  B.  V.  M.,  Assumption,  Holy  Cross,  feasts 
of  the  Apostles,  etc.;  (5)  other  feasts,  which  an-  not 
observed  at  all  unless  they  can  be  transferred  to 
Sunday.  The  Gregorian  Armenians  observe  the 
Nativity,  Epiphany,  and  Baptism  of  Our  Lord  on  the 
same  day  (tt  January)*  but  the  Catholic  Armenians 
observe  Christmas  on  25  December  and  the  Epiphany 
on  6  January,  and  they  observe  manv  of  the  other 
feasts  of  Our  Lord  on  the  days  on  which  they  actually 
fall.  The  principal  fasts  are:  (1)  Lent;  (2)  the  East 
of  Nineveh  for  two  weeks,  one  month  before  the  com- 
mencement of  Lent — in  reality  a  remnant  of  the 
ancient  I^enten  fast,  now  commemorated  only  in 
name  by  our  Septuagesima,  Sexagesima,  and  Quin- 
ouagesima  Sundays;  (3)  the  week  following  Pentecost. 
The  days  of  abstinence  are  the  Wednesdays  and 
Fridays  throughout  the  vear  with  certain  exceptions 
(e.  g.,  during  the  week  after  the  Nativity,  Easter,  and 
the  Assumption).  In  the  Armenian  Church  Saturday 
is  observed  as  the  Sabbath,  commemorating  the  Old 
Law  and  the  creation  of  man,  and  Sunday  as  the 
Lord's  Day  of  Resurrection  and  rejoicing,  commem- 
orating the  New  Law  and  the  redemption  of  man. 
Most  of  the  saints'  days  are  dedicated  to  Armenian 
saints  not  commemorated  in  other  lands,  but  the 
Armenian  Catholics  in  Galicia  and  Transylvania  use 
the  Gregorian  (not  the  Julian)  Calendar,  and  have 
many  Roman  saints'  days  and  feasts  added  to  their 
ancient  ecclesiastical  year. 

In  the  actual  arrangement  of  the  church  building 
for  worship  the  Armenian  Rite  differs  both  from  the 
Greek  and  the  Latin.  While  the  Armenian  Church 
was  in  communion  with  Rome,  it  seems  to  have  united 
many  Roman  practices  in  its  ritual  with  those  that 
were  in  accord  with  the  Greek  or  Bvzantine  forms. 
Thech  urch  building  may  be  divided  into  the  sanctuary 
and  church  proper  (choir  and  nave.)  The  sanctuary 
is  a  platform  raised  above  the  general  level  of  the 
church  and  reached  bv  four  or  more  steps.  The  altar 
iB  always  erected  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  it  is  again  a 
few  steps  higher  than  the  level  of  the  snnetuarv.  It 
is  ijerhaps  possible  that  the  Armenians  originally 
used  an  altar— screen  or  iconostasis.  like  that  of  the 
Greek  churches,  but  it  has  long  since  disappeared. 
Still  they  do  not  use  the  open  altar  like  the  Litin 
Church.  Two  curtains  are  hung  before  the  sanc- 
tuary :  a  large  double  curtain  hangs  before  its  ent  ranee, 
extending  completely  across  the  space  like  the  Roman 
chancel  rail,  and  is  so  drawn  as  to  conceal  the  altar, 
the  priest,  and  the  deacons  at  certain  parts  of  the 


Mass;  the  second  and  smaller  curtain  is  used  merely  to 
separate  the  priest  from  the  deacons  and  to  cover  the 
altar  after  service.  Each  curtain  opens  on  both  sides, 
and  ordinarily  is  drawn  back  from  the  middle.  The 
second  curtain  is  not  much  used.  The  use  of  these 
curtains  is  ascribed  to  the  year  340,  when  they  were 
required  by  a  canon  formulated  by  Bishop  Macarius 
of  Jerusalem.  Upon  the  altar  are  usually  the  Missal, 
the  Book  of  Gospels,  a  cross  upon  which  the  image  of 
Our  Lord  is  painted  or  engraved  in  low  relief,  and  two 
or  more  candles,  which  are  lighted  as  in  the  Roman 
use.  The  Blessed  Sacrament  is  usually  reserved  in  a 
tabernacle  on  the  altar,  and  a  small  lamp  kept  burn- 
ing there  at  all  times.  In  the  choir,  usually  enclosed 
within  a  low  iron  railing,  the  singers  and  priests  stand 
in  lines  while  singing  or  reciting  the  Office.  In  the 
East,  the  worshipper,  upon  entering  the  nave  of  the 
church,  usually  taxes  off  his  shoes,  just  as  the  Moham- 
medans do,  for  the  Armenian  founds  this  practice  upon 
Ex.,  iii,  5;  this  custom  is  not  followed  in  the  United 
States,  nor  do  the  Armenians  there  sit  cross-lcRged 
upon  the  floor  in  their  churches,  as  they  do  in  Asia. 

The  administration  of  the  sacraments  is  marked 
bv  some  ceremonies  unlike  those  of  the  Roman  or 
Greek  Churches,  and  by  some  which  are  a  composite 
of  the  two.  In  the  Sacrament  of  Baptism  the  priest 
meets  the  child  carried  in  the  arms  of  the  nurse  at 
the  church  door,  and,  while  reciting  Psalms  li  and 
exxx,  takes  two  threads  (one  white  and  the  other 
red)  and  twists  them  into  a  cord,  which  he  afterwards 
blesses.  Usually  the  godfather  goes  to  confession 
before  the  baptism,  in  order  that  he  may  fulfil  his 
duties  in  the  state  of  grace.  The  exorcisms  and 
renunciations  then  take  place,  and  the  recital  of  the 
Nicenc  Creed  and  the  answers  to  the  responses 
follow.  The  baptismal  water  is  blessed,  the  anoint- 
ing with  oil  performed,  the  prayers  for  the  catechumen 
to  l>e  baptized  arc  said,  ana  then  the  child  is  stripped. 
The  priest  takes  the  child  and  holds  it  in  the  font 
so  that  the  body  is  in  the  water,  but  the  head  is  out, 
and  the  baptism  takes  place  in  this  manner:  "  N., 
the  servant  of  God  coming  into  the  state  of  a  catechu- 
men and  thence  to  that  of  baptism,  is  now  baptized 
by  me,  in  the  name  of  the  Father  [here  he  pours  a 
handful  of  water  on  the  head  of  the  child),  and  of  the 
Son  [here  he  pours  water  as  before],  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  [here  be  pours  a  third  handful]".  After  this 
the  priest  dips  the  child  thrice  under  the  water, 
saying  on  each  occasion:  "Thou  art  redeemed  by  the 
blood  of  Christ  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  by  receiving 
the  liberty  of  sonship  of  the  Heavenly  Father,  and 
becoming  a  co-heir  with  Christ  and  a  temple  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Amen."  Then  the  child  is  washed 
and  clothed  again,  generally  with  a  new  and  beautiful 
robe,  and  the  priest  when  washing  the  child  says: 
"Ye  that  were  baptized  in  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ. 
Alleluia.  And  ye  that  have  been  illumined  by  God 
the  Father,  may  the  Holy  Ghost  rejoice  in  you. 
Alleluia."  Then  the  passage  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  relating  the  baptism  of  Christ  in  the  Jordan 
is  read,  and  the  rite  thus  completed. 

The  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  is  conferred  by 
the  priest  immediately  after  baptism,  although  the 
Catholic  Armenians  sometimes  reserve  it  for  the 
bishop.  The  holy  chrism  is  applied  by  the  priest 
to  the  forehead,  eyes,  ears,  nose,  mouth,  palms, 
heart,  spine,  and  feet,  each  time  with  a  reference  to 
the  seal  of  the  Spirit.  Finally,  the  priest  lays  his 
hand  upon  and  makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  on  the 
child's  forehead  saving:  "Peace  to  thee,  saved 
through  God."  When  the  confirmation  is  thus 
finished,  the  priest  binds  the  child's  forehead  with  the 
red  and  white  string  which  he  twisted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  baptism,  and  fastens  it  at  the  end  with  a 
small  cross.  Then  he  (rives  two  candles,  one  red 
and  one  green,  to  the  godfather  and  has  the  child 
brought  up  to  the  altar  where  Communion  is  given 
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to  it  by  a  small  drop  of  the  Sacred  Blood,  or,  if  it 
bo  not  at  the  time  of  Mass,  by  taking  the  BU-ssed 
Sacrament  from  the  Tabernacle  and  signing  the 
mouth  of  the  child  with  it  in  the  form  of  the  cross, 
Maying  in  either  ease:  "The  plenitude  of  the  Holy 
Ghost";  if  the  candidate  be  an  adult,  full  Commu- 
nion is  administered,  and  there  the  confirmation  is 
Boded.  The  formula  of  absolution  in  the  Sacrament 
of  Penance  is:  "May  the  merciful  God  have  mercy 
u|K>n  you  and  grant  you  the  pardon  of  all  your  sins, 
both  confessed  and  forgotten;  and  I  by  virtue  of  my 
order  of  priesthood  and  in  force  of  the  power  granted 
by  the  Divine  Command:  Whosesoever  sins  you 
remit  on  earth  they  aw  remitted  unto  them  in  heaven; 
through  that  same  word  I  absolve  you  from  all  |>ar- 
ticipation  in  sin,  by  thought,  word  and  deed,  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  And  I  again  restore  you  to  the  sacraments 
of  the  Holy  Church;  whatsoever  good  you  shall  do, 
shall  lie  counted  to  you  for  merit  and  for  glory  in  the 
life  to  come.  May  the  shedding  of  the  blood  of  the 
Son  of  God,  which  He  shed  upon  the  cross  and  which 
delivered  human  nature  from  hell,  deliver  you  from 
your  sins.  Amen."  As  a  rule  Armenians  are  ex- 
horted to  make  their  confession  and  communion  on 
at  least  five  days  in  the  year:  the  so-called  Daghavork 
or  feasts  of  Tabernacles,"  i.  e.,  the  Epiphany,  Easter, 
Transfiguration,  Assumption,  and  Exaltation  of  the 
Holy  Cross.  The  first  two  festivals  are  obligatory, 
and,  if  an  Armenian  neglects  his  dutv,  he  incurs 
excommunication.  The  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unc- 
tion (or  "Unction  with  Oil",  as  it  is  called)  is  sup- 
posed to  be  administered  by  seven  priests  in  the 
ancient  form,  but  practically  it  is  performed  by  a 
single  priest  on  most  occasions.  The  eyes,  ears, 
nose,  lips,  hands,  feet,  and  heart  of  the  sick  man  are 
anointed,  with  this  form:  "I  anoint  thine  eyes  with 
holy  oil,  so  that  whatever  sin  thou  mayst  have  com- 
mitted through  thy  sight,  thou  mayst  be  saved  there- 
from by  the  anointing  of  this  oil,  through  the  grace 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ",  and  with  a  similar  ref- 
erence to  the  other  members  anointed. 

The  Divine  Liturgy  or  Mass  is  of  course  the  chief 
rite  among  the  Armenians,  whether  Catholic  or 
Gregorian,  and  it  is  celebrated  with  a  form  and  cere- 
monial which  partakes  in  a  measure  both  of  the  Roman 
and  Byzantine  rites.  As  we  have  said,  the  curtains 
are  used  instead  of  the  altar-rail  or  iconostasis  of 
those  rites,  and  the  vestments  are  also  peculiar. 
The  Armenians,  like  the  Lit  ins.  use  unleavened 
bread,  in  the  form  of  a  wafer  or  small  thin  round  cake, 
for  consecration;  but  like  the  Greeks  they  prepare 
many  wafers,  and  those  not  used  for  consecration 
in  the  Mass  are  given  afterwards  to  the  people  as 
the  antidoron.  The  wine  used  must  be  solely  the 
fermented  juice  of  the  best  grapes  obtainable.  In  the 
Gregorian  churches  Communion  is  given  to  the  people 

H2f1,,rbjtr  "l*?'1*'. tnc  IIo8t  being  dipped  in  the  chalice 
before  delivering  it  to  the  communicant,  but  in  the 
Catholic  churches  Communion  is  now  given  onlv  in 
one  species,  that  of  the  Body,  although  there  is  no 
*'*lm*8S  prohibition  against  the  older  form.  On 
Christmas  Eye  and  Easter  Eve  the  Armenians  cele- 
brate Mass  m  the  evening;  the  Mass  then  begins 
with  the  curtains  drawn  whilst  the  introductory 
psalms  and  prophecies  are  sung,  but,  at  the  moment 
no  great  feast  is  announced  in  the  Introit.  the  cur- 
tains are  withdrawn  and  the  altar  apiiears  with  full 
nomination  During  I^-nt  the  altar  remains  entirely 
hidden  by  the  groat  curtains,  and  .luring  all  the  Sun- 

Jn»  P'll,n  S,mdtt>''  MaM  i-s  cele- 

bratod  behind  the  drawn  curtains.  A  relic  of  this 
Practice  still  remains  in  the  Roman  Hile.  as  shown 

wEEJVatV  .  ~«>  Pirtures  from  Passion 

Sunday  till  Easter  Eve    The  Armenian  vestments 

L  ™  ™  ,*HUl,ar  ■U'1  "P10"^-  The  prist  wears 
a  crown,  exactly  m  the  form  of  a  Greek  bishop's 


mitre,  which  is  called  the  Saghavard  or  helmet.  This 
is  also  worn  by  the  deacons  attending  on  a  bishop  at 
pontifical  Mass.  The  Armenian  bishop  wear  a 
mitre  almost  identical  in  shape  with  the  Latin  mitre, 
and  said  to  have  l>ecn  introduced  at  the  time  of  their 
union  with  Home  in  the  twelfth  century-,  when  they 
relinquished  the  Greek  form  of  mitre  for  the  priests 
to  wear  in  the  Mass.  The  celebrant  is  first  vested 
with  the  shapik  or  alb,  which  is  usually  narrower  than 
the  Latin  form,  and  usually  of  linen  (sometimes  of 
silk).  He  then  puts  on  each  of  his  arms  the  bazpam 
or  cuffs,  which  replace  the  Latin  maniple;  then  the 
ourar  or  stole,  which  is  in  one  piece;  then  the  goti 
or  girdle,  then  the  mrka*  or  amict,  which  is  a  Urge 
embroidered  stiff  collar  with  a  shoulder  covering 
to  it;  and  finally  the  shoochar,  or  chasuble,  which  is 
almost  exactly  like  a  Roman  cope.  If  the  telebrant 
be  a  bishop,  he  also  wears  the  gonker  or  Greek  epigo- 
nation.  The  bishops  carry  a  staff  shaped  like  the 
Latin,  while  the  mriabeds  (deans,  or  doctors  of  divin- 
ity; analogous  to  the  Roman  mitred  abbots)  carry 
a  staff  in  the  Greek  form  (a  staff  with  two  intertwined 
serpent*).  No  organs  are  used  in  the  Armenian 
church,  but  the  elaborate  vocal  music  of  the  Eastern 
style,  sung  by  choir  and  people,  is  accompanied  by 
two  metallic  instruments,  the  ke*hotz  and  zimgka 
(the  first  a  fan  with  small  bells;  the  second  similar 
to  cymbals),  both  of  which  are  used  during  various 
parts  of  the  Mass.  The  deacon  wears  merely  an  alb 
and  a  stole  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  Roman  Rite. 
The  subdeacons  and  lower  clergy  wear  simply  the  alb. 

The  Armenian  Mass  may  be  divided  into  three 
parts:  Preparation,  Anaphora  or  Canon,  and  Con- 
clusion. The  first  and  preparatory  portion  extends 
as  far  as  the  Preface,  when  the  catechumens  are 
directed  by  the  deacon  to  leave.  The  Canon  com- 
mences with  the  conclusion  of  the  Preface  and  ends 
with  the  Communion.  As  soon  as  the  priest  is 
rol>ed  in  his  vestments  he  goes  to  the  altar,  washes 
his  hands  reciting  Psalm  xxvi,  and  then  going  to  the 
foot  of  the  altar  begins  the  Mass.  After  saying  the 
Intercessory  Prayer,  the  Confiteor  and  the  Absolu- 
tion, which  is  given  with  a  crucifix  in  hand,  he  re- 
cites Psalm  xlii  (Introibo  ad  altare),  and  at  every  two 
verses  ascends  a  step  of  the  altar.  After  he  has 
intoned  the  prayer  "In  the  tabernacle  of  holiness", 
the  curtains  are  drawn,  and  the  choir  sings  the  ap- 
propriate hymn  of  the  day.  Meanwhile  the  cele- 
brant behind  the  curtain  prepares  the  bread  on  the 
paten  and  fills  the  chalice,  ready  for  the  oblation. 
When  this  is  done  the  curtains  are  withdrawn  and 
the  altar  incensed.  Then  the  Introit  of  the  day  is 
sung,  then  the  prayers  corresponding  to  those  of  the 
first,  second,  and  third  antiphons  of  the  Byzantine 
Rite,  while  the  proper  psalms  are  sung  by  the  choir. 
Then  the  deacon  intones  "  Proschume"  (let  us  attend), 
and  elevates  the  book  of  the  gospels,  which  is  in- 
censed as  he  brings  it  to  the  altar,  making  the  Little 
Entrance.  The  choir  then  sings  the  Trisagion 
(Holy  Gixl,  Holy  and  Mighty,  Holy  and  Immortal, 
have  mercy  on  us)  thrice.  The  Gregorians  inter- 
polate after  "Holy  and  Immortal"  some  words  de- 
scriptive of  the  feast  day,  such  as  "who  was  made 
manifest  for  us",  or  "who  didst  rise  from  the  dead", 
but  this  addition  has  been  condemned  at  Rome  as 
being  a  relic  of  the  Patripassian  heresy.  During  the 
Trisagion  the  Krxhotz  is  jingled  in  accompaniment. 
Then  the  Greek  Ektene  or  Litany  is  sung,  and  at  its 
conclusion  the  reader  reads  the  Propheov;  then  the 
Antiphon  before  the  Epistle  is  sung,  and  the  epistle 
of  the  day  read.  At  the  end  of  each  the  choir  re- 
sponds Alleluia.  Then  the  deacon  announci*  "Orthi 
(stand  up)  and,  taking  the  Gospels,  reads  or  intones 
the  gosjiol  of  the  day.  Immediately  afterwards,  the 
Armenian  form  of  the  Nieone  Creed  is  said  or  sung. 
It  differs  from  the  creed  as  said  in  the  Roman  and 
Greek  Churches  in  that  it  has,  "consubstantial  with 
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the  Father  by  whom  all  things  were  made  in  Heaven 
and  in  Earth,  visible  ami  invisible;  who  for  us  men  and 
our  salvation  came  down  from  Heaven,  was  incarnate 
and  was  made  man  and  jirrfectly  begotten  through 
the  Holy  Ghost  of  the  most  Holy  Virgin  Mary;  he 
assumed  from  her  boily,  soul,  and  mind,  and  all  that 
in  man  it,  truly  and  not  figuratively;"  and  "we  be- 
lieve also  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  not  created,  all  perfect, 
who  proceedeth  from  the  Father  (and  the  Son), 
who  spake  in  the  Law,  in  the  Prophets  and  the  Holy 
Cospel,  who  descended  into  the  Jordan,  who  preached 
Him  who  was  sent,  and  who  dwell  in  the  Saints,"  and 
after  concluding  in  the  ordinary  form  adds  the  sen- 
tence pronouncei  i  by  the  First  Council  of  Nica?a: 
"Those  who  Bay  there  was  a  time  when  the  Son  was 
not,  or  when  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not;  or  that  they 
were  created  out  of  nothing;  or  that  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  are  of  another  substance  or  that 
they  are  mutable;  the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  church 
condemns."  Then  the  Confession  of  St.  Gregory  is 
intoned  aloud,  and  the  Little  Ektene  sung.  The  kiss 
of  peace  is  here  given  to  the  clergy.  The  deacon  at 
its  close  dismisses  the  catechumens,  and  the  choir 
sings  the  Hymn  of  the  Great  Entrance,  when  the  bread 
ana  wine  are  solemnly  brought  to  the  altar.  "The 
Body  of  our  Lord  and  the  Blood  of  our  Redeemer  are 
to  be  before  us.  The  Heavenly  Powers  invisible 
sing  and  proclaim  with  uninterrupted  voice,  Holy, 
Holy,  Holy,  lx>rd  God  of  Hosts." 

Here  the  curtains  are  drawn;  and  the  priest  takes 
off  his  crown  (or  the  bishop  his  mitre).  The  priest 
incenses  the  holy  gifts  and  again  washes  his  hands, 
repeating  Psalm  xxvi  as  before.  After  the  Saluta- 
tion is  sung,  the  catechumens  are  dismissed,  and  the 
Anaphora  or  Canon  begins.  The  Preface  is  said 
secretly,  only  the  concluding  part  being  intoned  to 
which  the  choir  responds  with  the  Sanctus.  The 
prayer  before  consecration  follows,  with  a  comparison 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Law,  not  found  in  either 
Greek  or  Roman  Rite:  "Holy,  Holy,  Holy;  Thou  art 
in  truth  most  Holv;  who  is  there  who  can  dare  to 
describe  by  wortls  thy  bounties  which  flow  down  upon 
us  without  measure?  For  Thou  didst  protect  and 
console  our  forefathers,  when  they  had  fallen  in  sin, 
by  means  of  the  prophets,  the  Law,  the  priesthood, 
and  the  offering  of  bullocks,  showing  forth  that  which 
was  to  come.  And  when  at  length  He  came,  Thou 
didst  tear  in  pieces  the  register  of  our  sins,  and  didst 
bestow  on  us  Thine  Only  Begotten  Son,  the  debtor 
and  the  debt,  the  victim  and  the  anointed,  the  Lamb 
and  Bread  of  Heaven,  the  Priest  and  the  Oblation, 
for  He  is  the  distributor  and  is  always  distributed 
amongst  us,  without  being  exhausted.  Being  made 
man  truly  and  not  apparently,  and  by  union  without 
confusion,  He  was  incarnate  in  the  womb  of  the 
Virgin  Mary,  Mother  of  God,  and  journeyed  through 
all  the  passions  of  human  life,  sin  only  excepted,  and 
of  His  own  free  will  walked  to  the  cross,  whereby  He 
gave  life  to  the  world  and  wrought  salvation  for  us." 
Then  follow  the  actual  worxls  of  consecration,  which 
arc  intoned  aloud.  Then  follow  the  Offering  and  the 
Epiklesis,  which  differs  slightly  in  the  Gregorian  and 
Catholic  form;  the  Gregorian  is:  "whereby  Thou  wilt 
make  the  bread  when  blessed  truly  the  body  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ;"  and  the  Catholic 
form:  "whereby  Thou  hast  made  the  bread  when 
blessed  truly  the  Body  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  As  there  is  actually  no  blessing  or  con- 
secration after  the  Epiklesis  the  Catholic  form  repre- 
sents the  correct  belief.  Then  come  the  prayers  for 
the  living  and  the  dead,  and  an  intoning  by  the 
deacons  of  the  Commemoration  of  the  Saints,  in 
which  nearly  all  the  Armenian  saints  are  mentioned. 
Then  the  deacon  intones  aloud  the  Ascription  of  Praise 
of  Bishop  Chosroes  the  Great  in  thanksgiving  for  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  After  this  conies  a  long 
Ektene  or  Litany,  and  then  the  Our  Father  is  sung 
XI1L— « 


by  the  choir.  The  celebrant  then  elevates  the  con- 
secrated Host,  saying  "  Holy  things  for  Holy  Persons," 
and  when  the  choir  responds,  he  continues:  "Let  us 
taste  in  holiness  the  holy  and  honourable  Body  and 
Blood  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  who  came 
down  from  heaven  and  is  now  distributed  among  us." 
Then  the  choir  sings  antiphons  in  honour  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Bed}'  and  Blood,  and  the  small  curtain  is 
drawn.  The  priest  kisses  the  sacred  Victim,  saying 
"I  confess  and  I  believe  that  Thou  art  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God,  who  has  borne  the  sins  of  the  world." 
The  Host  is  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  is 
placed  in  the  chalice.  The  choir  sing  the  communion 
hymns  as  appointed;  the  priest  and  the  clergy  receive 
the  Communion  first,  ana  then  the  choir  and  people. 
The  little  curtain  is  withdrawn  when  the  Communion 
is  given,  and  the  great  curtains  are  drawn  back  when 
the  people  come  up  for  Communion. 

Alter  Communion,  the  priest  puts  on  his  crown  (or 
the  bishop  his  mitre),  and  the  great  curtains  are  again 
drawn.  Thanksgiving  prayers  are  said  behind  them, 
after  which  the  great  curtains  are  withdrawn  once 
more,  and  the  priest  holding  the  book  of  gospels  savB 
the  great  prayer  of  peace,  and  blesses  the  people. 
Then  the  deacon  proclaims  "On hi"  (stand  up)  and 
the  celebrant  reads  the  Last  Gospel,  which  is  nearly 
always  invariable,  being  the  Gospel  of  St.  John.i, 
1  sqq.:  "In  the  beginning  was  the  Word,  etc.";  the 
only  exception  is  from  Easter  to  the  eve  of  Pentecost, 
when  they  use  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  xsd,  15-20: 
"So  when  they  had  dined,  etc."  Then  the  prayer  for 
peace  and  the  "Kyrie  Eleison"  (thrice)  are  said,  the 
final  benediction  is  given,  and  the  priest  retires  from 
the  altar.  Whilst  Psalm  xxxiv  is  recited  or  sung  by 
the  people,  the  blessed  bread  is  distributed.  The 
Catholic  Armenians  confine  this  latter  rite  to  high 
festivals  only.  The  chief  editions  of  the  Gregorian 
Armenian  Missals  are  those  printed  at  Constantinople 
(1823,  1844),  Jerusalem  (1841  1873,  and  1884),  and 
Etschmiadzin  (1873);  the  chief  Catholic  Armenian 
editions  are  those  of  Venice  (1808,  1874,  1895), 
Trieste  (1808),  and  Vienna  (1858,  1SS4). 

Armenian  Catholics. — Armenians  had  come  to  the 
United  States  in  small  numbers  prior  to  1895.  In 
that  and  the  following  year  the  Turkish  massacres 
took  place  throughout  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor,  and 
large  numbers  of  Armenians  emigrated  to  America. 
Among  them  were  many  Armenian  Catholics,  al- 
though these  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  organ- 
ize any  religious  communities  like  their  Gregorian 
brethren.  In  1X98  Mgr  Stephan  Azarian  (Stephen 
X),  then  Catholic  Patriarch  of  Cilicia  of  the  Arme- 
nians, who  resided  in  Constantinople,  entered  into 
negotiations  with  Cardinal  Ledochowski,  Prefect  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  and  through 
him  obtained  the  consent  of  Archbishop  Corrigan  of 
New  York  and  Archbishop  Williams  of  Boston  for 
priests  of  the  Armenian  Rite  to  labour  in  their  re- 
spective provinces  for  the  Armenian  Catholics  who 
hail  come  to  this  country.  He  sent  as  the  first  Ar- 
menian missionary  the  Very  Reverend  Archpriest 
Mardiros  Mighirian,  who  had  been  educated  at  the 
Propaganda  and  the  Armenian  College,  and  arrived 
in  the  United  States  on  Ascension  Day,  11  May,  1S99. 
He  at  first  went  to  Boston  where  he  assembled  a  small 
congregation  of  Armenian  Catholics,  and  later  pro- 
ceeded to  New  York  to  look  after  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  the  Catholic  Armenians  in  Manhattan  and  Brook- 
lyn. He  also  established  a  mission  station  in  Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts.  In  New  York  and  Brooklyn  the 
Catholics  of  the  Armenian  Rite  are  divided  into  those 
who  speak  Armenian  and  those  who,  coming  from 
places  outside  of  the  historic  Armenia,  speak  the 
Arabic  language.  At  present  this  missionary  is 
stationed  at  St.  Stephen's  church  in  East  Twenty- 
eighth  Street,  since  large  numbers  of  Armenians  live 
in  that  vicinity,  but  has  another  congregation  under 
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his  charge  in  Brooklyn.  All  these  Catholic  Armenians 
are  too  poor  to  build  any  church  or  chajx-l  of  their 
own,  and  use  the  basement  portion  of  the  Latin 
churches.  Towards  the  end  of  1906  another  Ar- 
menian priest,  Rev.  Manuel  Basiegnnian,  commenced 
mission  work  in  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  and  now  at- 
tends mission  stations  throughout  New  England, 
New  Jersey,  and  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  In  1908 
Rev.  Ilovsep  (Joseph)  Keossajian  settled  in  Law- 
rence, Massachusetts,  and  established  a  chapel  in 
St.  Mary's  Church.  He  also  ministers  to  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  Armenian  Catholics  at  Boston,  Cam- 


bridge,  East  Watertawn,  Newton,  Lynn,  Chelsea, 
and  Lowell  In  1909  Rev.  Moses  Mazarian  took 
charge  of  the  Armenian  mission  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  in  the  cities  throughout  the  west.  None  of  these 
have  been  able  to  build  independent  Armenian 
churches,  but  usually  hold  their  service*  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  churches.  Besides  the  places  already  men- 
tioned there  are  slender  Armenian  Catholic  congrega- 
g?S»  ■*  Haverhill,  Worcester.  Fitchburg,  Milford, 
Pall  River,  Holyoke,  and  Whiting,  in  Massachusetts; 
Nashua  and  Manchester,  in  New  Hampshire;  Provi- 
dence Pawtucket,  and  Central  Falls  in  Rhode 
Island;  New  Britain  and  Bridgeport,  in  Connecticut; 
Jersey  City,  \\  est  Hoboken,  and  Newark,  in  New 
Jersey;  and  Philadelphia  and  Chicago.  The  number 
or  Catholic  Armenians  in  the  United  States  is  very 
small,  being  estimated  at  about  2000  to  2500  all  told. 


So  many  of  them  reside  among  the  other  Armenians 
and  frequent  their  churches,  that  there  may  be  more 
who  do  not  profess  themselves  Catholics,  and  purely 
Armenian  chapels  would  doubtless  bring  to  light  many 
whom  the  mission  pricsto  on  their  rounds  do  not  reach 
^egonan  Armenuins.— Inasmuch  as  Armenia  was 
converted  to  the  faith  of  St.  Gregory  the  Illuminator, 
ft£  Armenians  who  are  not  in  union  with  the  Holy 

♦^TkPk  Ti  ^'T^u'08  UDon  fact  that  ^ey  more 
truly  hold  the  faith  preached  by  St.  Gregory  aid  they 

"n^T^  *  .^m,  since  the  wor5 
Orthodox    would  be  likely  to  confuse  them  with 
tta  Greeks.    By  reason  of  the  many  schools  founded 
pL£Sm  m-  ^antinople  by  American 

;„ a  1  mi*fionan«*.  their  attention  was  turned 
^oimTCa'  Bnd'  Zhcn  ^  "'assacres  of  1805-96  took 
rf3C  nu^re  ?amc  10  the  United  State,. 
C hi  rch  tTY°>T$  t0,the  ^tant  Armenian 
Uiurch,  and  identuled  themselves  with  the  Con- 

«af  ^  "J**!****!"''  but  the  greater 
(Crrh  i  K^'rKl0  the  national  Gregorian 
SL"  "*»K*v.  Hovsep  Sarajian,  a  priest 

!2t2S22?,,2^  WMu  "<  to  the  Armenians  in 
Ma^achusetts  and  a  church  which  was  built  in 
Worcester  in  1891,  ia  still  the  headquarters  of  the 
Armenian  Church  in  the  United  Stat.*  The%mi  JrT 
Uon  increasing  greatly  after  the  mLacrS TpXr 

fFfu^y***  Were  or?ani«ed  to  serve  as  the  nuclei 

clergy  comprises  the  archil  t,r,^*,nan  Armenian 
thrJ?misHio K t  riers  Sil  .0.1?'  ^Ve°re8i(,1,,,,t  an«J 
ion  Armenians?,,  K 'Ltr^,0'^- 
There  are  sever*!  a  JL?  ?}>{*)0  "}  the  United  States. 

■iLiv.  arc  several  Armenian  societies  nml  titn  a, 
menian  newspapers,  and  ato    \rm!L;  ■• 
rooms  in  st-veral  places  Armenian  reading- 


Iimavebdenz.  The  Armenian  Liturgy  (Venlw,  1873):  Idem 
The  Armenian  Ritual  (Venic*.  1873>riDEM.  The  ,A  M« 
and  Ctrenumxe*  of  the  Armenian  (  hurrh  (Venicr,  1S88):  Prince 
Maximilian.  Mum  Armenica  (Rntisbon  and  Nrw  York.  10OS); 
r ortkwtue.  The  Armenian  Church  (London,  1X73):  Aruvad- 
iadouriaxt*,  Armenian  Liturgy,  Armenian  and  F.nolith  (Lon- 
don, 1887);  Rmohtuav.  Lituraiej  Btutrrn  and  We»<ern  (Oxford 
189«);  Niixxn,  Kalendarium  Manuale.  II  (Innsbruck,  1807>-  L'" 
8.  Cenhu*  Bureau,  Relioimu  Boditt.  pt.  II  (Washington,  1910). 

II.  Byzantine   or   Greek    Rite.— This  rite, 
reckoning  both  the  Catholic  and  Schismatic  Churches, 
comes  next  in  expansion  through  the  Christian  world 
to  the  Roman  Rite.    It  also  ranks  next  to  the  Roman 
Rite  in  America,  there  being  now  (1911)  about  156 
Greek  Catholic  churches,  and  about  149  Greek 
Orthodox  churches  in  the   United  States.  The 
Eastern  Orthodox  Churches  of  Russia.  Turkey, 
Rumania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  and  other  places 
where  they  are  found,  make  up  a  total  of  about 
120,000,000,  while  the  Uniat  Churches  of  the  same 
rite,  the  Greek  Catholics  in  Austria,  Hungary,  Italy. 
Bulgaria,  Asia,  and  elsewhere,  amount  to  upwards  of 
7,500,000.    The  Byzantine  Rite  has  already  been 
fully  described  [see  Constantinople,  The  Rite  of; 
Greek  Rites;    Orthodox  Church;    Altar  (in 
the  Greek  Church);  Archimandrite;  Epiklesis; 
Eucholooion:    Iconostasis),  as  well  as  the  or- 
ganization and  development  of  the  various  churches 
using  the  Greek  or  Byzantine  Rite  (see  Eastern 
Churches;  Greek  Church;  Russia).    Unlike  the 
Armenian  Rite,  it  has  not  been  confined  to  any  par- 
ticular people  or  language,  but  has  spread  over  the 
entire  Christian  Orient  among  the  Slavic,  Rumanian, 
and  Greek  populations.    Ab  regards  jurisdiction  and 
authority,  it  has  not  been  united  and  homogeneous 
Ukc  the  Roman  Rite,  nor  has  it,  like  the  Latin 
Church,  been  uniform  in  language,  calendar,  or  par- 
ticular customs,  although  the  same  general  teaching, 
ritual,  and  observances  have  been  followed.  The 
principal  languages  in  which  the  liturgy  of  the  Greek 
Rite  is  celebrated  are  (1)  Greek;  (2)  Slavonic;  (3) 
Arabic,  and  (4)  Rumanian.    It  is  also  celebrated  in 
Georgian  by  a  small  and  diminishing  number  of  wor- 
shippers, and  sometimes  exi>erimentally  in  a  number 
of  modern  tongues  for  missionary  purposes;  but,  as 
this  latter  use  has  never  been  approved,  the  four 
languages  named  above  may  be  considered  the  official 
ones  of  the  Byzantine  Rite.    A  portion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  all  the  nations  which  use  this  rite,  follow  it  in 
union  with  the  Holy  See,  and  these  have  bv  their 
union  placed  the  Byzantine  Rite  in  the  position  which 
it  occupied  before  the  schism  of  1054.    Thus,  the 
Russians,  Bulgarians,  and  Servians,  who  are  schis- 
matic, use  the  Old  Slavonic  in  their  church  books  and 
services;  so  likewise  do  the  Catholic  Ruthenians, 
Bulgarians,  and  Servians.    Likewise  the  Rumanians 
of  Rumania  and  Transylvania,  who  are  schismatic, 
use  the  Rumanian  language  in  the  Greek  Rite;  but 
the  Rumanians  of  Transylvania,  who  are  Catholic, 
do  the  same.    The  Orthodox  Greeks  of  Greece  and 
pricey  iwe  the  original  Greek  of  their  rite;  but  the 
Halo-Greeks  of  Italy  and  Sicily  and  the  Greeks  of 
Constantinople,  who  are  Catholic,  use  it  also.  The 
Syro-Arabians  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  who  are  schis- 
matic, use  the  Arabic  in  the  Greek  Rite;  but  the 
CathoUc  Melchites  likewise  use  it. 

I  he  numerous  emigrants  from  these  countries  to 
America  have  brought  with  them  their  Byzantine 
Kite  with  all  its  local  peculiarities  and  its  language. 
In  some  respects  the  environment  of  a  people  pro- 
fessing the  Greek  Kite  in  union  with  the  Holy  See 
but  in  close  touch  with  their  countrymen  of  the  Roman 
Rite  has  tended  to  change  in  unimportant  particulars 
several  of  the  ceremonies  and  sometimes  particular 
phrases  of  the  rite  (see  Italo-G reeks;  Melchites; 
Ruthenian  Rite),  but  not  to  a  greater  extent  than 
the  various  Schismatic  Churches  have  changed  the 
language  and  ceremonies  in  their  several  national 
Churches.    Where  this  has  occurred  in  the  Greek 
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Churches  united  with  the  Holy  See,  it  has  been  fiercely 
denounced  an  latinizing,  but,  where  it  has  occurred 
in  Russia,  Bulgaria,  or  Syria,  it  is  merely  regarded  by 
the  same  denouncers  as  a  mere  expression  of  na- 
tionalism. There  is  in  the  aggregate  a  larger  number 
of  Catholics  of  the  Byzantine  Rite  in  America  than 
of  the  Orthodox.  The  chief  nationalities  there  which 
are  Catholic  are  the  Ruthcnians,  Rumanians,  Mel- 
chites,  and  Italo-Grocks;  the  principal  Orthodox 
ones  are  the  Russians,  Greeks,  Syro-Arabians,  Ser- 
vians, Rumanians,  Bulgarians,  an<  I  All  laruans.  i  no 
history  and  establishment  of  each  of  these  has  been 
already  given  (see  CSrkek  Catholics  in  America; 
Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  America).  As  emi- 
gration from  those  lands  increases  daily,  and  the  rep- 
resentatives of  those  rites  are  increasing  in  numbers 
and  prosperity,  a  still  wider  expansion  of  the  Greek 
Rite  in  the  United  States  may  be  expected.  Al- 
ready the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  has  a  strong 
hierarchy,  an  ecclesiastical  seminary,  and  monas- 
teries, supported  chiefly  bv  the  Holy  Synod  and  the 
Orthodox  Missionary  Society  of  Russia,  and  much 

firoselvtizing  is  carried  on  among  the  Greek  Catho- 
ics.  The  latter  are  not  in  such  a  favourable  position ; 
they  have  no  home  governmental  support,  but  have 
had  to  build  and  equip  their  own  institutions  out 
of  their  own  slender  means.  The  Holy  See  has  pro- 
vided a  bishop  for  them,  but  the  Russians  have  stirred 
up  dissensions  and  made  his  position  as  difficult  as 
possible  among  his  own  people.  The  Hellenic  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  expects  soon  to  have  its  own  Greek 
bishop,  and  the  Servians  and  Rumanians  also  expect  a 
bishop  to  be  appointed  bv  their  home  authorities. 

III.  Marontte  Rite. — The  Maronite  is  one  of  the 
Syrian  rites  and  has  been  closely  assimilated  in  the 
Cnurch  to  the  Roman  Rite  (see  Maronites).  Un- 
like the  Syro-Chaldean  or  the  Syro-Catholic  rites, 
for  they  all  use  the  Syriac  language  in  the  Mass  and 
liturgy,  it  has  not  kept  the  old  forms  intact,  but  has 
modelled  itself  more  and  more  upon  the  Roman  Rite. 
Among  all  the  Eastern  rites  which  are  now  in  com- 
munion with  the  Holy  See,  it  alone  has  no  Schismatic 
rite  of  corresponding  form  and  language,  but  is 
wholly  united  and  Catholic,  thereby  differing  also 
from  the  other  Syrian  rites.  The  liturgical  language 
is  the  ancient  Syriac  or  Aramaic,  and  the  Maronites, 
as  well  as  all  other  rites  who  use  Syriac,  take  especial 
pride  in  the  fact  that  they  celebrate  the  Mass  in  the 
very  language  which  Christ  spoke  while  He  was  on 
earth,  as  evidenced  by  some  fragments  of  His  very 
words  still  preserved  in  the  G  reek  text  of  the  Gospels  (e. 
g.  in  Matt.,  xxvii,  46,  and  Mark,  v,  41).  The  Syriac  is 
a  Semitic  language  closely  related  to  the  Hebrew,  and 
is  sometimes  called  Aramaic  from  the  Hebrew  won! 
Aram  (Northern  Syria).  As  the  use  of  Ancient 
Hebrew  died  out  after  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the 
Syriac  or  Aramaic  took  its  place,  very  much  as 
Italian  has  supplanted  Latin  throughout  the  Italian 
peninsula.  Thus  was  substantially  the  situation  at 
the  time  of  Christ's  teaching  and  the  foundation  of 
the  early  Church.  Syriac  is  now  a  dead  language, 
and  in  the  Maronite  service  and  liturgy  bears  the 
same  relation  to  the  vernacular  Arabic  as  the  Latin 
in  the  Roman  Rite  does  to  the  modern  languages  of  the 
people.  It  is  written  with  a  peculiar  alphabet,  reads 
from  right  to  left  like  the  Hebrew  or  Arabic  languages, 
but  its  letters  are  unlike  the  current  alphabets  of 
either  of  these  languages.  To  simplify  the  Maronite 
Missals,  Breviary,  and  other  service  books,  the  ver- 
nacular Arabic  is  often  employed  for  the  rubrics  and 
for  many  of  the  best-known  prayers;  it  is  written,  not 
in  Arabic  characters,  but  in  Syrian,  and  this  mingled 
language  and  alphabet  is  called  Karshuni.  The  Epis- 
tle, Gospel,  Creed,  and  Fater  Noster  are  nearly  always 
given  in  Karshuni,  instead  of  the  original  Arabic. 

The  form  of  the  Liturgy  or  Mass  is  that  of  St. 
James,  so  called  because  ofthc  tradition  that  it  orig- 


inated with  St.  James  the  Less,  Apostle  and  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  type  form  of  the  Syriac  Rite, 
but  the  Maronite  Use  has  accommodated  it  more  and 
more  to  the  Roman.  This  form  of  the  Liturgy  of 
St.  James  constitutes  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass, 
which  is  always  said  in  the  same  manner,  merely 
changing  the  epistles  and  gospels  according  to  the 
Christian  year.  But  the  Syrians,  whether  of  the 
Maronite,  Syrian,  Catholic,  or  Syro-Chaldaic  rite, 
have  the  peculiarity  (not  found  in  other  liturgies) 
of  inserting  different  anaphoras  or  canons  of  the  Mass, 
composed  at  various  times  by  different  Syrian  saints; 
these  change  according  to  the  feast  celebrated, 
somewhat  analogously  to  the  Preface  in  the  Roman 
Rite.  The  principal  anaphoras  or  canons  of  the 
Mass  used  by  the  Maronites  are:  (1)  the  Anaphora 
according  to  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and 
Roman  Church,  the  Mother  of  all  the  Churches; 
(2)  the  Anaphora  of  St.  Peter,  the  Head  of  the  Apos- 
tles; (3)  the  Anaphora  of  the  Twelve  Apostles;  (4) 
the  Anaphora  of  St.  James  the  Apostle,  brother  of 
the  Lord;  (5)  the  Anaphora  of  St.  John  the  Apostle 
and  Evangelist;  (6)  the  Anaphora  of  St.  Mark  the 
Evangelist;  (7)  the  Anaphora  of  St.  Xystus,  the 
Pope  of  Rome;  (8)  the  Anaphora  of  St.  John  sur- 
named  Maro,  from  whom  they  derive  their  name; 
(0)  the  Anaphora  of  St.  John  ChryBOstom;  (10)  the 
Anaphora  of  St.  Basil;  (11)  the  Anaphora  of  St. 
Cyril:  (12)  the  Anaphora  of  St.  Dionysius;  (13)  the 
Anaphora  of  John  of  Harran.  and  (14)  the  Anaphora 
of  Marutha  of  Tagrith.  Besides  these  they  have  also 
a  form  of  lituigy  of  the  Presanctified  for  Good  Friday, 
after  the  Roman  custom.  Frequent  use  of  incense 
is  a  noticeable  feature  of  the  Maronite  Mass,  and 
not  even  in  low  Mass  is  the  incense  omitted.  In 
their  form  of  church  building  the  Maronites  have 
nothing  special  like  the  Greeks  with  their  iconostasis 
and  square  altar,  or  the  Armenians  with  their  cur- 
tains, out  build  their  churches  very  much  as  Latins 
do.  While  the  sacred  vestments  are  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  of  the  Roman  Church,  in 
some  respects  they  approach  the  Greek  form.  The 
alb,  the  girdle,  and"  the  maniple  or  cuffs  on  each  hand, 
a  peculiar  form  of  amict,  the  stole  (sometimes  in 
Greek  and  sometimes  in  Roman  form),  and  the  or- 
dinary Roman  chasuble  make  up  the  vestments  worn 
by  the  priest  at  Mass.  Bishops  use  a  cross,  mitre, 
and  staff  of  the  Roman  form.  The  sacred  vessels 
used  on  the  altar  are  the  chalice,  paten  or  disk,  and 
a  small  star  or  asterisk  to  cover  the  consecrated  Host. 
They,  like  us,  use  a  small  cross  or  crucifix,  with  a 
long' silken  banneret  attached,  for  giving  the  blessings. 
The  Maronites  use  unleavened  bread  and  have  a 
round  host,  as  in  the  Roman  Rite. 

The  Maronite  Mass  commences  with  the  ablution 
and  vesting  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Then,  standing 
at  the  middle  of  the  sanctuary,  the  priest  recites 
Psalm  xlii,  "Introibo  ad  altare",  moving  his  head  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  He  then  ascends  the  altar, 
takes  the  censer  and  incenses  both  the  uncovered 
chalice  and  paten,  then  takes  up  the  Host 
and  has  it  incensed,  puts  it  on  the  paten  and 
has  the  corporals  and  veils  incensed.  He  next 
pours  wine  in  the  chalice,  adding  a  little  water,  and 
then  incenses  it  and  covers  both  host  and  chalice 
with  the  proper  veils.  Then,  going  again  to  the  foot 
of  the  altar,  he  says  aloud  the  first  prayer  in  Arabic, 
which  is  followed  by  an  antiphon.  The  strange 
Eastern  music,  with  its  harsh  sounds  and  quick 
changes,  is  a  marked  feature  of  the  Maronite  Rite. 
The  altar,  the  elements,  the  clergy,  servers,  and 
people  are  incensed,  and  the  Kyrie  Eleison  (Kurrili- 
son)  and  the  "Holy  God,  Holv  strong  one  etc." 
are  sung  by  choir  and  people.  Then  comes  the  Pater 
Noster  in  Arabic,  with  the  response:  "For  thine  is 
the  kingdom  and  the  power  and  the  glory,  world 
without  end,  Amen."    The  celebrant  and  deacon 
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intone  the  Synaptc  for  peace,  which  is  followed  by  a 
short  form  of  the  Gloria  in  excelsis:  "Glory  be  to 
God  on  high,  and  on  earth  peace  and  good  nope  to 
the  sons  of  men  etc."  The  Phrumiur  is  then  said; 
this  is  an  introductory  prayer,  and  always  comes 
before  the  Sedro,  which  is  a  prayer  of  praise  said  aloud 
by  the  priest  standing  before  the  altar  while  the  censer 
is  swung.  It  is  constructed  by  the  insertion  of  verses 
into  a  more  or  less  constant  framework,  commemora- 
tive of  the  feast  or  season,  and  seems  to  be  a  survival 
of  the  old  psalm  verses  with  the  Gloria.  For  in- 
stance, a  sedro  of  Our  Lady  will  commemorate  her 
in  many  ways,  something  like  our  litany,  but  more 
poetically  and  at  length :  oneof  Our  Lord  will  celebrate 
Him  in  His  nativity,  baptism  etc.  Then  come  the 
commemorations  of  the  Prophets,  the  Apostles,  the 
martyrs,  of  all  the  saints,  and  lastly  the  commemora- 
tion of  the  departed :  "  Be  ye  not  sad,  all  ye  who  sleep 
in  the  dust,  and  in  the  decay  of  your  bodies.  The 
living  Body  which  you  have  eaten  and  the  saving 
Blood  which  you  have  drunk,  can  again  vivify  all  of 
you,  and  clothe  your  bodies  with  gjory.  O  Christ, 
Who  hast  come  and  given  peace  by  Thy  Blood  to  the 
heights  and  the  depths,  give  rest  to  the  souls  of  Thy 
servants  in  the  promised  life  everlasting! "  The 
priest  then  prays  for  the  living,  and  makes  special 
intercession  by  name  of  those  living  or  dead  for  whom 
the  Mass  is  offered.  He  blesses  and  offers  the  sacred 
elements,  in  a  form  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
Offertory  in  the  Koman  Rite.  Another  phrumiun 
and  the  great  Sedro  of  St.  Ephraem  or  St.  James  is 
saiil.  in  which  the  whole  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  is  fore- 
shadowed. The  psalm  preparatory  to  the  Epistle 
in  Arabic  is  recited,  and  the  epistle  of  the  day  then 
read.  The  Alleluia  and  gradual  psalm  is  recited, 
the  Book  of  Gospels  incensed,  and  the  Gospel,  also 
in  Arabic,  intoned  or  read.  1  he  vcrsicles  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  Gospel  are  intoned,  at  several  parts 
of  which  the  priest  and  deacon  and  precentor  chant 
in  unison.  The  Nicene  Creed,  said  in  unison  by 
priest  and  deacon,  follows,  and  immediately  after  the 
celebrant  washes  his  hands  saving  Psalm  xxvi.  This 
ends  the  Ordinary  of  the  Mass. 

The  Anaphora,  or  Canon  of  the  Mass,  is  then  begun, 
and  vanes  according  to  season,  place,  and  celebrant. 
In  the  Anaphora  of  the  Holy  Catholic  and  Roman 
Church,  which  is  a  typical  one,  the  Mass  proceeds 
with  the  prayers  for  peace  very  much  as  they  stand 
at  the  end  of  the  Roman  Mass;  then  follow  prayers 
of  confession,  adoration,  and  glory,  which  conclude 
by  giving  the  kiss  of  peace  to  the  deacon  and  the  other 
elorgy.  The  Preface  follows:  "Let  us  lift  up  our 
thoughts,  our  conscience  and  our  hearts!  R  They 
are  lifted  up  to  Thee,  0  Lord!  P.  Let  us  give 
thanks  to  the  Lord  in  fear,  and  adore  Him  with 
trembling.    R  It  is  meet  and  just.    P.  To  Thee, 

if,0'  T*braham  and  Iaaa«  and  Jacob,  O  glorious 
and  holy  king  of  Israel,  for  ever!  R.  Glory  be  to 
the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  now  and 
forever,  world  without  end.  R.  Before  the  glorious 
^»L. myHk'L"-*?  of  our  K«ltvrner,  with  the 
tho^w,  ,V,'7KfuWhlch,,ar<Lilnl,<>sed.  fe*  us  implore 

uIa  tT  y  p  rh°  Lwnlr-  R"  U  »  m«*  and  just" 
l-wo.  the  1  reface  continues  secretlv).    Then  the 

Slow/  ThU"K'  ^  the  Conjuration  immXt  !v 
aU  ud  th,  nhT,nLs  °f  Consecration  are  intoned 
«Y.™'i;«  h  'r  l?"wnn*  "Amwi".  After  the 
r, in  ''"".V™^  °f  ™»m»«-monition  of  the  R,«ur- 
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Lord,  and  send  down  the  Holy  and  Life-giving  Spirit 
upon  us!  Hear  me,  0  Lord!  and  let  Thy  living  and 
Holy  Spirit  descend  upon  me  and  upon  this  sacrifice! 
and  so  complete  t  his  mystery,  that  it  be  the  Body  of 
Christ  our  God  for  our  redemption!"  The  prayers 
for  the  Pope  of  Rome,  the  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and 
all  the  metropolitans  and  bishops  and  orthodox  pro- 
fessors and  believers  of  the  Catholic  Faith  imme- 
diately follow.  This  in  turn  is  followed  by  a  long 
prayer  by  the  deacon  for  tranquillity,  peace,  and  the 
commemoration  of  all  the  saints  and  doctors  of  the 
early  Church  and  of  Syria,  including  St.  John  Maro, 
with  the  petition  for  the  dead  at  the  end.  Then  comes 
the  solemn  offering  of  the  Body  and  the  Blood  for 
the  sins  of  priest  and  people,  concluding  with  the 
words:  "Thy  Body  and  Thy  Holy  Blood  arc  the  way 
which  leads  to  the  Kingdom  I"  The  adoration  and 
the  fraction  follow:  then  the  celebrant  elevates  the 
chalice  together  with  the  Host,  and  says:  "O  de- 
sirable sacrifice  which  is  offered  for  us!  0  victim  of 
reconciliation,  which  the  Father  obtained  in  Thy  own 
person!  O  Lamb,  Who  wast  the  same  person  as  the 
High  I  'riest  who  sacrificed!"  Then  ne  genuflects 
and  makes  the  sign  of  the  Cross  over  the  chalice: 
"Behold  the  Blood  which  was  shed  upon  Golgotha 
for  my  redemption ;  because  of  it  receive  my  supplica- 
tion". The  "SanctuB  fortis"  iB  again  sung,  and  the 
celebrant  lifts  the  Sacred  Body  on  high  and  says: 
"  Holy  things  for  holv  persons,  in  purity  and  holiness! " 
The  fraction  of  the  Host  follows  after  several  prayers, 
and  the  priest  mingles  ajmrticle  with  the  Blood, 
receives  the  Body  and  the  Blood  himself,  and  gives 
communion  to  the  clergy  and  then  to  the  people. 
When  it  is  finished  he  makes  the  sign  of  the  Cross 
with  the  paten  and  blesses  the  people. 

Then  follow  a  synapte  (litany)  of  thanksgiving, 
and  a  second  signing  of  the  people  with  both  paten 
and  chalice,  after  which  the  priest  consumes  all  the 
remaining  species  saving  afterwards  the  prayers  at 
the  purification  and  ablution.  The  prayer  of  blessing 
and  protection  is  said,  and  the  people  and  choir 
sing:  "Alleluia!  Alleluia!  I  have  fed  upon  Thy 
Body  and  by  Thv  living  Blood  I  am  reconciled,  and 
I  have  sought  refuge  in  Thy  Cross!  Through  these 
may  I  please  Thee,  O  Good  Lord,  and  grant  Thou 
mercy  to  the  sinners  who  call  upon  Thee! "  Then 
they  sing  the  final  hymn  of  praise,  which  in  this 
anaphora  contains  the  words:  "By  the  prayers  of 
Simon  Peter,  Rome  was  made  the  royal  city,  and  she 
shall  not  be  shaken!"  Then  the  people  "all  say  or 
sing  the  Lord's  Prayer;  when  it  is  finished,  the  final 
benediction  is  given,  and  the  priest,  coming  again  to 
the  foot  of  the  akar,  takes  off  his  sacred  vestments  and 
proceeds  to  make  his  thanksgiving. 

The  principal  edition*  of  the  Maronite  missals  and  service 
hooks  (or  the  deacon*  ami  those  assisting  at  the  altar  are  The 
Book  of  Sacrifice  according  to  the  Rite  of  the  Maronite  Church  of 
Antioch  (Koihayya,  lXltt,  1838.  and  18R.V  Beirut.  IMS),  and 
The  Book  of  the  Ministry  according  to  the  Rite  of  the  Maronite 
church  of  Antioch  (Koihayya, 

Maronites  in  America. — The  Maronites  are  chiefly 
from  the  various  districts  of  Mount  I/cbanon  and  from 
the  city  of  Beirut,  and  were  at  first  hardly  distin- 
guishable from  the  other  Syrians  and  Arabic-speaking 
persons  who  came  to  America.  At  first  they  were 
merely  pedlars  and  small  traders,  chiefly  in  religious 
and  devotional  articles,  but  they  soon  got  into  other 
lines  of  business  and  at  present  possess  many  well- 
established  business  enterprises.  Not  only  are  they 
established  in  the  United  States,  but  they  have  also 
spread  to  Mexico  and  Canada,  and  have  several 
fairly  large  colonics  in  Brazil,  Argentine,  and  Uruguay. 
Their  numbers  in  the  United  States  are  variously  es- 
timated from  10(1,000  to  120,000,  including  the  native 
l>orn.  Many  of  them  have  become  prosperous  mer- 
chants and  are  now  American  citizens.  Several 
Maronite  families  of  title  (Emir)  have  emigrated  and 
made  their  homes  in  the  United  States; 
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are  the  Emirs  Al-Kazen,  Al-Khouri,  Ahi-Saab,  and 
others.  There  is  also  the  well-known  Arabic  novelist 
of  the  present  day,  Madame  Karam  Hanna  (Afifa 
Karam)  of  Shreveport,  Louisiana,  formerly  of 
Amshid,  Mount  Lebanon,  who  not  only  writes  enter- 
taining fiction,  but  touches  on  educational  topics 
and  even  women's  rights.  Nahum  Mokarzel,  a  grad- 
uate of  the  Jesuit  College  of  Beirut,  is  a  clever  writer 
both  in  Arabic  and  English.  The  Maronites  are 
established  in  New  York,  the  New  England  States, 
Pennsylvania,  Minnesota,  and  Alabama.  The  first 
Maronite  priest  to  visit  the  United  States  was  Rev. 
Joseph  Mokarzel,  who  arrived  in  1879  but  did  not 
remain.  Very  Ilev.  Louis  Kazen  of  Port  Said, 
Egypt,  came  later,  but,  as  there  were  very  few  of  his 
countrymen,  he  likewise  returned.  On  6  August, 
1S90,  the  Rev.  Butrosv  Korkemas  came  to  establish 
a  permanent  mission,  and  after  considerable  difficulty 
rented  a  tiny  chapel  in  a  store  on  Washington  Street, 
New  York  City.  He  was  accompanied  by  bis  nephew, 
Rev.  Joseph  Yasbek,  then  in  deacon's  orders,  who 
was  later  ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  Archbishop 
Corrigan,  and  founded  the  Maronite  mission  in 
Boston;  he  is  now  Chor-Bishop  of  the  Maronitea 
and  practically  the  head  of  that  rite  in  America. 

A  church  was  later  established  in  Philadelphia, 
then  one  in  Troy  and  one  in  Brooklvn,  after  which 
the  Maronitea  branched  out  to  other  cities.  At 
present  (1911)  there  are  fifteen  Maronite  churches  in 
the  United  States:  in  New  York,  Brooklyn.  Troy, 
Buffalo,  Boston,  Lawrence,  Springfield,  Philadelphia, 
Scranton,  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  Birmingham,  Chicago, 
Wheeling,  and  Cleveland.  Meanwhile  new  con- 
gregations are  being  formed  in  smaller  cities,  and  are 
regularly  visited  by  missionary  priests.  The  Maro- 
nite clergy  is  composed  of  two  chor-bishops  (deans 
id  with  certain  episcopal  powers)  and  twenty- 
i  other  priests,  of  whom  five  are  Antonine  monks. 
Icxieo  there  are  three  Maronite  chapels  and  four 


three  other  | 
In  Mexico  \ 

priests.  In  Canada  there  is  a  Maronite  chapel  at 
New  Glasgow  and  one  resident  priest.  There  are 
only  two  Arabic-English  schools,  in  New  York  and 
St.  Louis,  since  many  of  the  Maronite  children  go  to 
the  ordinary  Catholic  or  to  the  public  schools. 
There  are  no  general  societies  or  clubs  with  religious 
objects,  although  there  is  a  Syrian  branch  of  the  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul  Society.  Anout  fifteen  years  ago 
Nahum  A.  Mokarzel  founded  and  now  publishes  in 
New  York  City  the  daily  newspaper,  !'A1  Hoda" 
(The  Guidance),  which  is  now  the  best  known 
Arabic  newspaper  in  the  world  and  the  only  illus- 
trated one.  His  brother  also  publishes  an  Arabic 
monthly  magazine,  "Al  Alain  ul  Jadid"  (The  New 
World),  which  contains  modern  Arabic  literature  and 
translations  of  American  and  English  writers.  There 
are  also  two  Maronite  papers  published  in  Mexico. 
Tin'  Maronitc8  also  have  in  New  York  a  publishing 
house  on  a  small  scale,  in  which  novels,  pamphlets, 
and  scientific  and  religious  works  are  printed  in 
Arabic,  and  the  usual  Arabic  literature  sold. 

Dandini,  Keitrbfmtrtcungm  Utter  die  Maroniten  (Jena,  1903); 
I-.o  i>  ,i  I  >  vv.  viiii.  A  llittorg  of  the  Maronite*  (Beirut,  1S90); 
Nac,  OmuaiU*  Maronite*  (Paris,  1SWJ-1900);  Kobu:h,  Die 
kalkol.  Kirehen  de*  Morgenlantle*  (Darmstadt.  lHDfl);  Prince 
Maximilian,  Mum  Maronilica  (Ratiabon  anil  Now  York,  IU07); 
KlKH.Lt*  Maronite*  (Cambrai,  1852);  Etxekiooe,  TAh  Syrian 
ChureJu*  (London,  1H~!»>;  Sll.»K»!«AOI,  Vtrfiuuung  u.  gegen- 
wfrfi|/rr  Btetand  mmtlicher  Kirehen  de*  Orient*  (Itatubon.  1904). 

IV.  Other  Oriental  Rites. — The  rites  already 
described  are  the  principal  rites  to  be  met  with  in 
the  United  States;  but  there  are  besides  them  a  few 
representatives  of  the  remaining  Eastern  rites,  al- 
though these  are  perhaps  not  sufficiently  numerous 
to  maintain  their  own  churches  or  to  constitute 
separate  ecclesiastical  entities.  Among  these  smaller 
bodii-s  are:  (1)  the  Chaldean  Catholics  and  (ho 
schismatic  Christians  of  the  same  rite,  known  as 
Nestorians ;  (2 )  t  he  Syrian  Catholics  or  Syro-Catholics 
and  their  correlative  dissenters,  the  Jacobites,  and 


(3)  finally  the  Copts,  Catholic  or  Orthodox.  All  of 
these  have  a  handful  of  representatives  in  America, 
and,  as  immigration  increases,  it  is  a  question  how 
great  their  numbers  will  become. 

(1)  ChaUUan  or  Syro^haldmn  Catholic  Rite.— 
Those  who  profess  this  rite  arc  Eastern  Syrians, 
coming  from  what  was  anciently  Mesopotamia,  but 
is  now  the  borderland  of  Persia.  They  ascribe 
the  origin  of  the  rite  to  two  of  the  early  disciples. 
Addeus  and  Maris,  who  first  preached  the  Gospel 
in  their  lands.  It  is  really  a  remnant  of  the  early 
Persian  Church,  and  it  has  alwavs  used  the  Syriao 
language  in  its  liturgy.  The  principal  features  of 
the  rite  and  the  celebration  of  the  Mass  have  already 
been  described  (see  Addecb  and  Maris,  Liturgy  or). 
The  peculiar  Syriac  which  it  uses  is  known  as  the 


eastern  dialect,  as  distinguished  from  that  used  in 
the  Maronite  and  Syro-Catholic  rites,  which  is  the 
western  dialect.  The  method  of  writing  this  church 
Syriac  among  the  Chaldeans  is  somewhat 
from  that  lused  in  writing  it  among  the 
Syrians.  The  Chaldeans  and  Nestorians  use  in  their 
church  books  the  antique  let  ters  of  the  older  \ 
of  the  Syriac  Scriptures  which  are  called  "s 
gelo",  and  their  pronunciation  is  somewhat  different. 
The  Chaldean  Church  in  ancient  times  was  most 
flourishing,  and  its  history  under  Persian  rule  was  a 
bright  one.  Unfortunately  in  the  sixth  century  it 
embraced  the  Nestorian  heresy,  for  Nestorius  on 
being  removed  from  the  See  of  Constantinople  went 
to  Persia  and  taught  his  views  (see  Nestorics  and 
Nestorianism;  Persia).  The  Chaldean  Church 
took  up  his  heresy  and  became  Nestorian  (see 
Chaldean  Christians).  This  Nestorian  Church 
not  only  extended  throughout  Mesopotamia  and 
Persia,  butpenetrated  also  into  India  (Malabar)  and 
even  into  China.  The  inroads  of  Mohammedanism 
and  its  isolation  from  the  centre  of  unity  and  from 
intercommunication  with  other  Catholic  bodies 
caused  it  to  diminish  through  the  centuries.  In  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Church  in  Malabar,  India, 
came  into  union  with  the  Holy  See,  and  this  induced 
the  Nestorians  to  do  likewise.  The  conversion  of 
part  of  the  Nestorians  and  the  reunion  of  their  an- 
cient Church  with  the  Holy  Sec  began  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  has  continued  to  the  present  day. 
The  Chaldean  Patriarch  of  Babylon  (who  really  has 
his  see  at  Mossul)  is  the  chief  prelate  of  the  Chaldean 
Catholics,  and  has  under  nim  two  archbishops 
(of  Dtarbckir  and  Kerkuk)  and  nine  bishops  (of 
Amadia,  Gezireh,  Mardin,  Mossul,  Sakou,  Sal  mas, 
Scert,  Sena,  and  Urtniah).  The  Malabar  Christians 
have  no  regular  Chaldean  hierarchy,  but  are  governed 
by  vicars  Apostolic.  The  number  of  Chaldean  Catho- 
lics is  estimated  at  about  70,000,  while  the  cor- 
responding schismatic  Nestorian  Church  has  about 
140,000  (sec  Asia;  Chaldean  Christians). 

There  are  about  100  to  150  Chaldean  Catholics  in 
the  United  States;  about  fifty  live  in  Yonkers,  New 
York,  while  the  remainder  are  scattered  in  New  York 
City  and  vicinity.  The  community  in  Yonkers  is 
cared  for  by  Rev.  Abdul  Masih  (a  married  priest  from 
the  Diocese  of  Diarbekir),  who  came  to  this  country 
from  Damascus  some  six  yearn  ago.  He  says  Mass 
in  a  chapel  attached  to  St.  Mary  s  Catholic  Church, 
and  some  Nestorians  also  attend.  At  present  (1911) 
there  are  two  other  Chaldean  priests  in  this  country: 
Rev.  Joseph  Ghariba,  from  the  Diocese  of  Aleppo, 
who  is  a  travelling  missionary  for  hi*  people,  and  Rev. 
Gabriel  Oussani,  who  is  professor  of  church  history, 
patrology,  and  Oriental  languages  in  St.  Joseph's 
Seminary  at  Dunwoodie  near  Yonkers,  and  from 
whom  some  of  these  particulars  have  been  obtained. 
There  are  also  said  to  be  about.  150  Nestorians  in  the 
United  States;  the  majority  of  these  live  and  work 
in  Yonkers,  New  York.  They  have  no  priest  of  their 
own,  and,  where  they  do  not  attend  the  Catholic 
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Rite,  are  drifting  into  modern  Protestant  ism. 
Several  of  them  liave  hoeomo  members  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  and  they  are  looked  after  by  Dr. 
Abraham  Vohannan,  an  Armenian  from  Persia,  now 
a  minister  in  the  Episcopal  Church  and  lecturer  on 
modern  Persian  at  Columbia  University.  They  have 
no  church  or  chapel  of  their  own. 

(2)  Syro-Catholic  Riie. — This  rite  is  professed  by 
those  Syriac  Christians  who  were  subjects  of  the  an- 
cient Patriarchate  of  Antioch;  these  are  spread 
throughout  the  plains  of  Syria  and  Western  Moso|>o- 
tamia,  whereas  the  Maronites  live  principally  on 
Mount  Lebanon  and  the  sea  coast  of  Syria  (see 
Asia;  Eastern  ChUHCJW).  The  Syriac  Mass  and 
liturgy  is,  like  the  Maronitc  (which  is  but  a  variation 
of  it;,  the  Liturgy  of  St.  James,  Apostle  and  Bishop 
of  Jerusalem.  For  this  reason,  but  principally  for 
the  reason  that  Jacob  Baradaeus  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  Svriac  Church  (see  Barad^us,  Jacob)  em- 
braced the  Monophysite  heresy  of  Eutyches  (see 
Monophysites  and'  Monophysitism),  the  schis- 
matic  branch  of  this  rite  are  called  Jacobite*,  although 
they  call  themselves  Suriani  or  Syrians.  Thus  we 
have  in  the  three  Syrian  rites  the  historic  remem- 
brance of  the  three  greatest  heresies  of  the  early 
Church  after  it  had  become  well-developed.  Nes- 
torians  and  Chaldeans  represent  Nestorianism  and  the 
return  to  Catholicism;  Jacobites  and  Syro-Catholica 
represent  Monophysitism  and  the  return  to  Cathol- 
icism; the  Maromtes  represent  a  vanished  Mono- 
thelitism  now  wholly  Catholic  (see  Monothelitism 
and  Monotheliteb).  The  S>To-Catholics  like  the 
Maronites  vary  the  Ordinary  of  their  Mass  by  a  large 
number  of  anaphoras  or  canons  of  the  Mass,  con- 
taining changeable  forms  of  the  consecration  service. 
The  Syro-Catholics  confine  themselves  to  the  an- 
aphoras of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  St.  James,  St. 
Peter,  St.  John  Chrysostom,  St.  Xystus  the  Pope 
of  Rome,  St.  Matthew,  and  St.  Basil;  but  the  schis- 
matic Jacobites  not  only  use  these,  but  have  a  large 
number  of  others,  some  of  them  not  yet  in  print, 
amounting  perhaps  to  thirty  or  more  (see  Stria; 
Syrian  Rite,  East).  The  epistles,  gospels,  and  many 
well-known  prayers  of  the  Mass  are  said  in  Arabic  in- 
stead of  the  ancient  Syriac.  The  form  of  their  church 
vestment*  is  derived  substantially  from  the  Creek  or 
Byzant  ine  Rite.  Their  church  hierarchy  in  union  with 
the  Holy  See  consists  of  the  Syrian  Patriarch  of  An- 
tioch with  three  archbishops  (of  Bagdad,  Damascus, 
and  Horns)  and  five  bishops  (of  Aleppo,  Beirut, 
Gezireh,  Mardin-Diarbekir,  and  Mossul).  The  num- 
ber of  Syro-Calholics  is  about  25,000  families,  and  of 
the  Jacobites  about  80,000  to  85,000  persons. 

There  are  about  CO  |K>rsons  of  the  Syro-Catholio 
Rite  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United  States,  of  whom 
forty  live  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  They  are  mostly 
from  the  Diocese  of  Aleppo,  and  their  emigration 
thither  l>egan  only  about  five  years  ago.  They  have 
organised  a  church,  although  there  is  but  one  priest 
of  their  rite  in  the  United  States,  Rev.  Paul  Kassar 
from  Aleppo,  an  alumnus  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome. 
He  is  a  mission  priest  engaged  in  looking  after  his 
countrymen  and  resides  in  Brooklyn,  but  he  is  only 
here  upon  an  extended  leave  of  absence  from  the 
diocese.  There  are  also  some  thirty  or  forty  Syro- 
Jacobitos  in  the  United  States;  they  are  mostly  from 
Mardin,  Alcpim,  anil  Northern  Syria,  and  have  no 
priest  or  chapel  of  their  own. 

(3)  Coptic  Rite.—  There  is  onlv  a  handful  of  Copts 
in  this  country—in  New  York  City  iierhaps  a  dozen 
individuals.  Oriental  theatrical  pieces,  in  which  an 
Eastern  setting  is  required,  has  attracted  some  of 
them  thither,  principally  from  Egypt.  They  havo 
no  priest,  either  Catholic  or  Orthodox,  and  no  place 
of  worship.  As  to  their  Church  and  its  organization, 
see  Eastern  Churches;  Egypt:  V.  Coptic  Church. 

Andrew  J.  Sihpuan. 


Ritschlianism,  n  peculiar  concept  ion  of  the  nature 
and  scope  of  Christianity,  widely  held  in  modern 
Protestantism,  especially  in  Germany.  Its  founder 
was  the  Protestant  theologian,  Albrecht  Ritschl  lb. 
at  Berlin,  25  March,  1822;  d.  at  Gottingen,  20  March, 
188!)).  Having  completed  his  studies  in  the  gymna- 
sium at  Stettin,  where  his  father  resided  as  general 
Miperintcndent  of  Pomerania,  Ritschl  attended  the 
University  of  Bonn,  and  was  for  a  time  captivated  by 
the  "Biblical  supematuralism "  of  his  teacher,  K.  J. 
Nitzsch.  Mental  dissatisfaction  caused  him  to  leave 
Bonn  in  1S41,  and  he  continued  his  studies  under 
Julius  Miiller  and  Tholuck  in  the  LTniversity  of  Halle. 
Disabused  here  also  as  to  the  teachings  of  his  pro- 
fessors, he  sought  and  found  peace  in  the  reconcilia- 
tion doctrine  of  the  Tubingen  professor,  Ferdinand 
Christian  Baur,  through  whoso  writings  lie  was  woo 
over  to  the  philosophy  of  Hegel.  On  21  May,  1&43, 
he  graduated  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Halle  with  the 
dissertation,  "Expositio  doctrinte  Augustini  do 
creatione  mundi,  peccato,  gratia"  (Halle,  1&43). 
After  a  long  residence  in  his  parents'  house  at  Stettin, 
he  proceeded  to  Tubingen,  and  there  entered  into 
personal  intercourse  with  the  celebrated  head  of  the 
(later)  Tubingen  School,  Ferdinand  Christian  Baur. 
lie  here  wrote,  entirely  in  the  spirit  of  this  theologian, 
''Das  Evangelium  Marcions  und  das  kanomsche 
Evangelium  des  Lukas"  (Tubingen,  1846),  wherein 
he  attempts  to  prove  that  the  apocryphal  gospel 
of  the  Gnostic  Marcion  forms  the  real  foundation  of 
the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  Having  qualified  as  Privat- 
docent  at  Bonn  on  20  June,  1846,  he  was  appointed 
professor  extraordinary  of  Evangelical  theology  on 
22  December,  1852,  and  ordinary  professor  on  10  July. 
1859.  Meanwhile  he  had  experienced  a  radical 
change  in  the  earlier  views  which  he  had  formed  under 
Baur  s  influence;  this  change  removed  him  farther 
and  farther  from  the  Tubingen  School. 

In  1851  he  had  withdrawn  his  hypothesis  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  as  untenable,  and 
in  1856  he  had  a  public  breach  with  Baur.  Hence- 
forth Ritschl  was  resolved  to  tread  his  own  path. 
In  the  second  edition  of  his  "Die  Entstehung  der 
altkatholischen  Kirche"  (Bonn,  1857;  1st  ed.,  1850), 
he  rejected  outright  Baur  s  sharp  distinction  between 
St.  Paul  and  the  original  Apostles — between  Paul- 
inism  and  Petrinism— by  maintaining  the  thesis  that 
the  New  Testament  contains  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ  in  a  manner  entirely  uniform  and  disturbed 
by  no  internal  contradictions.  At  Gottingen,  whither 
he  was  called  at  Easter,  1864,  his  peculiar  ideas  first 
found  full  realization  in  his  "Die  christlichc  Lehre 
von  der  Rechtfertigung  und  Versohnung"  (3  vols.. 
Bonn,  1870-1;  4th  ed.,  1895-1903).  His  practical 
conception  of  Christianity  was  described  first  in  his 
lecture  on  "Christliche  Yollkommenheit "  (Gottingen, 
1874;  3rd  ed.,  1902)  and  then  in  his  "Unterricht  in 
der  christlichen  Religion"  (Bonn,  187.ri;  6th  ed., 
1903),  which  was  intended  as  a  manual  for  the 
gymnasium,  but  proved  very  unsatisfactory  for  prac- 
tical purposes.  In  his  small,  but  important,  work, 
"Theologie  und  Metaphysik"  (Bonn,  1881;  3rd  ed., 
Gottingen,  1902),  he  denies  the  influence  of  phi- 
losophy in  the  formation  of  theology.  In  addition  to 
numerous  smaller  writings,  which  were  re-edited  after 
his  death  under  the  title  "Gesammclte  Aufssitze" 
(2  vols.,  Gottingen,  1893-6),  he  compiled  a  "Ge- 
schichte  des  Pictismus"  CI  vols.,  Bonn.  1SS0-6),  based 
upon  a  wide  study  of  the  sources.  Pietism  itself,  as 
it  appeared  in  Calvinistie  and  Lutheran  circles  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  he  con- 
demns as  an  abortion  of  modern  Protestantism  caused 
by  the  false  Catholic  ideal  of  piety.  His  last  and 
incomplete  work,  "Fidi-s  implicit h,  oder  cine  Unter- 
suchung  uber  Kohlergluuben,  W'issen  und  Glauben, 
Glauben  und  Kirche"  (Bonn,  1890),  appeared  shortly 
after  his  death.    After  lsxs  he  suffered  from  heart 
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disease,  of  which  he  died  in  the  following  vear.  Al- 
though Ritschl  was  violently  attacked  during  his 
lifetime  not  only  by  the  orthodox  party,  but  also  by 
the  Erlangen  school  named  after  Hofmann,  he  at- 
tached to  himself  a  large  circle  of  enthusiastic  follow- 
ers with  Liberal  leanings,  who  are  included  under  the 
name  of  Ritschlinnists.  The  literary  organs  of 
Ritschlianism  in  Germany  are  the  "  Theologische 
Literaturzcitung",  the  "Zcitschrift  filr  Theologie 
und  Kirclie",  and  the  "Christliche  Welt". 

To  understand  and  rightly  appraise  the  rather 
alwtnise  train  of  thought  in  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion, which  constitutes  the  focus  of  Ritschl's  theolog- 
ical system,  we  must  go  back  to  the  epistemology  on 
which  the  whole  edifice  rests.  Influenced  by  the  phi- 
losophy of  Kant  rather  than  of  Lotze,  Ritschl  denies 
human  reason  the  power  to  arrive  at  a  scientific  knowl- 
edge of  God.  Consequently  religion  cannot  have  an 
intellectual,  but  merely  a  practical-moral  foundation. 
Religions  knowledge  is  essentially  distinct  from  scien- 
tific Knowledge.  It  is  not  acquired  by  a  theoretical 
insight  into  truth,  but,  as  the  product  of  religious  faith, 
is  bound  up  with  the  practical  interests  of  the  soul. 
Religion  is  practice,  not  theory.  Knowledge  and  faith 
are  not  only  distinct  domains;  they  are  independent 
of  and  separated  from  each  other.  While  knowledge 
rests  on  judgments  of  existence  (SeinaurteiU),  faith 
proceeds  on  independent  "judgments  of  value" 
(Werlurteile) ,  which  affirm  nothing  concerning  the 
essence  or  nature  of  Divine  things,  but  refer  simply 
to  the  usefulness  and  fruitfulness  of  religious  ideas. 
Anticipating  to  some  extent  the  principles  of  Prag- 
matism put  forward  in  a  later  generation  by  W.  James, 
Schiller,  etc.,  Ritschl  declared  that  knowledge  alone 
valuable  which  in  practice  brings  us  forward.  Not 
what  the  thing  is  "in  itself",  but  what  it  is  "for  us", 
is  decisive.  So  far  Ritschl  is  not  original,  since 
Schleiermacher  had  already  banished  metaphysics 
from  Christian  philosophy,  and  had  explained  the 
nature  of  religion  subjectively  as  springing  from  the 
feeling  of  our  absolute  dependence  on  God.  Ritschl's 
teaching  is  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Berlin 
scholar  especially  by  the  fact  that  he  seeks  to  establish 
a  better  Biblical  and  historical  foundation  for  his 
ideas.  In  the  latter  respect  he  is  the  promoter  of  the 
so-called  historical-critical  method,  of  the  application 
•of  which  many  Ritachlianists  of  the  present  day  are 
thorough  masters. 

Like  Schleiermachcr,  Ritschl  connects  mankind's 
subjective  need  of  redemption  with  Jesus  Christ,  the 
"originator  of  the  perfect  spiritual  and  moral  reli- 
gion '._  Since  we  can  determine  the  historical  reality 
of  Christ  only  through  the  faith  of  the  Christian  com"- 
munity,  the  religious  significance  of  Jesus  is  really 
independent  of  His  biography  and  investigation  into 
His  life.  A  convinced  Kitachlianist  seems  to  be  readv 
to  persevere  in  his  Christianity,  even  though  radical 
criticism  were  to  succeed  in  setting  aside  the  historical 
existence  of  Christ.  He  could  be  a  Christian  without 
Christ,  as  there  could  be  a  Tibetan  Buddhist  without 
an  historical  Buddha  (cf.  "Christliche  Welt",  1901, 
n.  35).  Ritschl  himself  never  wished  to  separate 
Christianity  from  the  Person  of  Christ.  Since,  as 
Ritschl  especially  emphasizes  in  reply  to  Baur,  the 
original  consciousness  of  the  early  Christian  com- 
munity reveals  itself  with  perfect  consistency  in  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament,  theology  must  in  its 
investigation  of  the  authentic  content*  of  the  Christian 
religion  begin  with  the  Bible  as  source,  for  the  more 
thorough  understanding  of  which  the  ancient  Chris- 
tian professions  of  faith  furnish  an  indirect,  and  the 
symbolical  books  of  Protestants  (Luther)  a  direct, 
guidance.  The  Reformation  rightly  elevated  the 
Pauline  justification  by  faith  to  the  central  place  in 
Christian  doctrine,  and  in  the  West  carried  it  to  a 
successful  conclusion.  As  the  necessary  doctrine  of 
salvation  through  Christ,  this  doctrine  of  justification 


is  thus  alone  obligatory  for  theology  and  Church, 
while  the  other  convictions  and  institutions  of  the 
earliest  Christian  community  are  of  a  subsidiary 
nature.  For  this  reason,  therefore,  Luther  himself 
recognized  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  only  in  so 
far  as  it  "  makes  for  Christ ".  Since  the  Christian  faith 
exists  only  through  personal  experience  or  subjective 
acquaintance  with  justification  and  reconciliation,  the 
objects  of  faith  are  not  presented  to  the  mind  from 
without  through  a  Divine  revelation  as  an  authorita- 
tive rule  of  faith,  but  become  vividly  present  for  the 
Christian  only  through  subjective  experience.  The 
revelation  of  God  is  given  only  to  the  believer  who 
religiously  lays  hold  of  it  by  experience,  and  recog- 
nizes it  as  such. 

Justifying  faith  especially  is  no  mere  passive  atti- 
tude of  man  towards  God,  but  an  active  trust  in  Him 
and  His  grace,  evincing  itself  chiefly  in  humility, 
patience,  and  prayer.  It  is  I  •>•  no  means  a  dogmatical 
belief  in  the  truth  of  Revelation,  but  it  possesses 
essentially  a  thoroughly  practico-moral  character. 
Ritschlianism  can  thus  speak  without  any  incon- 
sistency of  an  "undogmatic  Christianity"  (Kaftan). 
The  harmonizing  of  the  frcc-religious  moral  activity 
of  the  Christian  with  dependence  on  God  is  proclaimed 
by  Ritschl  the  "master-question  of  theology".  This 
fundamental  problem  he  solves  as  follows:  The  re- 
turning sinner  is  at  first  passively  determined  by  God, 
whereupon  justification  achieves  its  practical  success 
in  reconciliation  and  regeneration,  which  in  their 
turn  lead  to  Christian  activity.  Justification  and 
reconciliation  are  so  related  that  the  former  is  also 
the  forgiveness  of  sin  and  as  such  removes  man's 
consciousness  of  guilt  (i.  e..  mistrust  of  God),  while  the 
latter,  as  the  cessation  of  active  resistance  to  God, 
introduces  a  new  direction  of  the  will  calculated  to 
develop  Christian  activity  in  the  true  fulfilment  of 
one's  vocation.  These  two — justification  and  recon- 
ciliation— form  the  basis  of  our  sonship  as  children 
of  God.  This  justification,  identical  with  forgiveness 
of  sin,  is.  however,  no  real  annihilation  of  sin,  but  a 
forensic  declaration  of  righteousness,  inasmuch  as  God 
regards  the  believing  sinner,  in  spite  of  his  sins,  as  just 
and  pleasing  in  consideration  of  the  work  of  Christ. 

A  special  characteristic  of  Ritschlianism  lies  in  the 
assertion  that  justifying  faith  is  possible  only  within 
the  Christian  community.  The  Church  of  Christ  (by 
which,  however,  is  to  be  understood  no  external  in- 
stitution with  legal  organization)  is  on  the  one  hand  the 
aggregate  of  all  the  justified  believers,  but  on  the 
other  nand  has,  as  the  enduring  fruit  of  the  work  of 
Christ,  a  duration  and  existence  prior  to  all  its  mem- 
bers, just  as  the  whole  is  prior  to  its  parts.  Like  the 
children  in  the  family  and  the  citizens  in  the  state, 
the  believers  must  also  be  born  in  an  already  existing 
Christian  community.  In  this  alone  is  God  preached 
as  the  Spirit  of  Love,  just  as  Jesus  Himself  preached, 
and  in  this  alone,  through  the  preaching  of  Christ 
and  His  work,  is  that  justifying  faithrendered  possible, 
in  virtue  of  which  the  individual  experiences  regenera- 
tion and  attains  to  adoption  as  a  son  of  God  (cf. 
Conrad,  "  Begriff  und  Bcdcutung  der  Gemeinde  in 
Ritschl's  Theologie"  in  "Theol.  Studien  und  Krit.", 
1911,  230  sqq.).  It  is  plain  that,  according  to  this 
view,  Christian  baptism  loses  tdl  its  importance  as 
the  real  door  to  the  Church. 

What  is  Ritschl's  opinion  of  Jesus  Christ?  Does 
he  consider  Him  a  mere  man?  If  we  set  aside  the 
pious  flourishes  with  which  he  clothes  the  form  of  the 
Saviour,  we  come  speedily  to  the  conviction  that  he 
does  not  recognize  the  true  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ. 
As  the  efficacious  bearer  and  transmitter  of  the  Divine 
Spirit  of  Love  to  mankind  Jesus  is  "supcrordinate" 
to  all  men,  and  has  in  the  eternal  decree  of  God  a 
merely  ideal  pre-existence.  He  is  therefore,  as  for 
the  earliest  community  so  also  for  us,  our  "God  and 
Saviour"  only  in  the  metaphorical  sense.   All  other 
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theological  questions— such  as  the  Trinity,  the  meta- 
physical Divine  sonship  of  Christ,  original  sin, 
eschatology— possess  an  entirely  secondary  impor- 
tance. This  selt-limitation  is  specially  injurious  to  the 
doctrine  concerning  God:  all  the  Divine  attributes, 
except  such  as  are  praetico-moral,  are  set  aside  as 
unknowable.  The  essence  of  God  is  love,  to  which  all 
His  other  attributes  may  be  traced.  Thus,  His 
omnipotence  is  another  phase  of  love  inasmuch  as  the 
world  is  nothing  else  than  the  means  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Even  the  Divine 
juntice  ends  in  love,  especially  in  God's  fidelity  to 
the  chosen  people  in  the  Old  Testament  and  to'  the 
Christian  community  in  the  New.  Even'  other 
explanation  of  the  relation  between  the  just  God  and 
sinful  mankind— such  as  the  juridical  doctrine  of 
satisfaction  taught  by  St.  Ansefm  of  Canterbury— is 
called  by  Ritschl  "sub-Christian".  Only  the  sin 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  renders  man  incapable 
of  salvation,  calls  forth  the  anger  of  Crod  and  hurls 
him  into  everlasting  damnation.  Other  evils  decreed 
by  God  are  not  punishments  for  sin,  but  punishments 
intended  for  our  instruction  and  improvement.  Sin 
being  conceivable  only  as  personal  guilt,  the  idea  of 
original  sin  is  morally  inconceivable. 

Although  Ritschlianism  has  undergone  manifold 
alterations  and  developments  in  one  direction  or 
another  at  the  hands  of  its  learned  representatives 
(Harnack,  Kaftan,  Bender,  Sell,  and  so  on),  it  has 
remained  unchanged  in  its  essential  features.  The 
Liberal  and  modern-positive  theology  of  Germany 
is  distinctly  coloured  with  Ritschlianism,  and  the 
efforts  of  orthodox  Protestantism  to  combat  it  have 
met  with  poor  success.  More  than  a  decade  ago 
Adolf  Zahn  ("Abriss  einer  Gcschichte  der  evan- 
gehschen  Ktrche  im  19.  Jahrhundert  ",  3rd  ed., 
Stuttgart,  1893)  passed  the  sharp  judgment  on 
Kitschlianism,  that  it  was  "a  rationalist  scepticism 
and  Pelagian  moralism,  vainly  decked  out  in  the 
truths  of  the  Reformers,  the  threadbare  garment 
of  Lutheramsm,  for  purposes  of  deceit;  the  clearest 
Bign  of  the  complete  exhaustion  and  impoverish- 
ment of  Protestantism,  which  at  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  again  knows  no  more  than  the  com- 
™n/o«^vc  evw  known:  'Do  right  and  fear  no 
man  .  The  Cathohc  critic  will  probably  see  in  the 
scorn  Tor  metaphysics  and  the  elimination  of  the 
intellectual  factor  the  chief  errors  of  Ritschlian 
theology.  The  separation  of  faith  and  knowledge, 
o  theology  and  metaphysics,  has  indeed  a  long  and 
gloomy  history  behind  it.  The  philosophy  of  the 
Konaiwance  with  its  doctrine  of  the  "double  truth", 
erected  the  first  separating  wall  between  faith  an<i 
knowledge;  this  division  was  increased  by  Spinoza, 
when  he  assign.*!  to  faith  the  role  of  concerning  itself 
with  put  dogmata,  but  entrusted  to  philosophy  alone 
the  investigation  of  truth.  Finally  appeared  Kant 
th'i  '""I  Which  &U  held  together 

e„  ,  y.i  f  th£  e™}™'*  of  God  through  reason,  he 
coaster  tly  effected  the  complete  segregation  of 

In ^rhi^u1*"  UV°  ""Wte  households " 
Since  rec,^  m"?"*1  b>'  *h^.™«her  an«l  Ritschl. 
I,™  Mo,1,crni«m.  with  its  Agnosticism  and 

Immanent.*m,   adopts   the  same   attitude  "t  b 
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always  in  the  interests  of  Christianity  itself,  since, 
without  a  rational  foundation  and  substructure, 
Revelation  and  faith  would  hang  unsupported  in  the 
air.  In  this  statement  the  Cathohc  opposition  to 
Ritschlianism  in  one  of  the  most  fundamental  points 
of  difference  is  sufficiently  characterized. 

O.  Ritrchl.  Albert  ltit»ehf>  IsIm-h  (Leipaig.  1892-ti).  Concern- 
ing the  ayatom  eonault:  Kkickk.  Met  .phynk  u.  Dogmatik  in  iKrrm 
gegentettijen  Verhaltnit  untrr  betonderer  Benehung  an]  Hit 
Rittchl  tche  Theology  (Leipng.  1882);  Tmieotter.  Darttellung 
u.  Beurte  lung  der  Theologie  A.  Rittchl' t  (I.npiig.  1*87);  FlCoel, 
A.  ItiUehV*  philotoph.  Antichten  (Langeniwlia,  1886);  Ijmil  x, 
Die  Riischl'erhe  Theoloiie  (Leipaig,  1888);  Making.  Zu  RittcJd't 
VertohnungtteJire  (Zurich.  18*8);  Herrmann.  Der  evangel.  Glaut* 
u.  die  Theologi*  A.  Rittchl't  (Marburg.  1800):  PrutinKRBa, 
Die  RitteM'tehe  Theologie  (Brunawick,  1891):  Bertrand,  I'm 
naurttle  conception  de  la  Redemption.  La  doctrine  de  la  justifi- 
cation et  de  la  reconciliation  dam  le  runtime  thiologiqvc  de  Rittehl 
(Paris,  1891);  Gotau,  L'AUtmagnt  religievte  (Pari*,  1897),  94 
aqq.;  OaRVIE,  The  Riltcklian  Theology  (Edinburgh,  1899);  KaT- 
tksbchch.  Van  Schleiermacher  tu  Rittchl  (Halle,  1903) ;  Sohoen, 
Let  originet  hutor.  de  la  thiol,  de  Rittchl  ( Pari*.  1893) ;  Fabbe,  Let 
principet  philotophiquet  de  la  thiol,  de  Rittchl  (Paris,  1894):  TOM 
Kcoeu  hen.  (j'rundritt  der  Rittchl' tchen  Dogmatik  (OOttingen. 
1903)- Swi.no,  The  Theology  of  A .  Rittchl  ( S>w  York.  1901);  Fauri- 
ciu».  Die  Bntuiekelung  in  R.'t  Theol.  Ton  1874-1880  (Leipiig,  1909); 
Heiuuiaxx,  tr.  Matrerox  and  .Stewart,  Faith  and  Moralt:  I. 
Faith  at  Rittchl  Defined  it;  II.  The  Moral  Late,  at  Vnderttood  in 
Romanitm  and  ProtettantUm  (London,  1910).  CI.  alno  Sanoat, 
ChriMtidouiet  Ancient  and  Modern  (Oxfonl.  1910),  81  wjq.  For 
rrfutation  conault:  8TRANOE,  Der  dugmatiechr  Krtrag  der  RittchT- 
tchrn  Theologie  nach  Kaftan  (Lciptig,  lUIHii;  Sc  mAdeii,  Theo- 
untritehe  Theologie,  I  (Leipaig,  lBt«»);  Eimihilu  faith  and  Fact. 
A  Stwiy  of  RiUchlianim  (London,  1910)  (a  fundamental  vork). 
He*  also:  O.  Kitkchl  in  RetUencykL  fur  prot.  Theol.  (I^pipug, 
1900).  a.  v.  Rittchl,  Albrecht  Benjamin;  American  Journal  of 
Theol.  (Chicago.  1906).  423  aqq.;  K  i  i.m.,  Der  getchichtl.  Chrirtut 
u.  die  modern t  Fhilotophie  (Maina,  1911),  .11  aqq. 

Joseph  Pohle. 

Ritter,  Josf.ph  Ionatitts,  historian,  b.  at  Schwein- 
it«,  Silesia,  12  April,  1787;  d.  at  Brcslau,  5  Jan.. 
1857.  He  pursued  his  philosophical  and  theological 
studies  at  the  University  of  Brcslau,  was  ordained 
priest  in  1811,  and  for  several  years  was  engaged  in 
pastoral  work.  An  annotated  translation  of  St. 
John  Chrysostom's  treatise  on  the  priesthood  not 
only  obtained  for  him  the  doctorate  in  theology,  but 
also  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Prussian  ministry, 
which  in  1823  named  him  ordinary  professor  of  church 
history  and  patrology  at  the  University  of  Bonn. 
Here  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Hermes,  and  be- 
came favourably  disposed  towards  his  system.  He 
was  in  1830  named  professor  and  canon  at  Brcslau. 
As  administrator  of  this  diocese  (1840-43).  he  atoned 
for  his  earlier  Hermcsian  tendencii-s  bv  his  fearless 
Catholic  policy,  notably  in  the  question  of  mixed 
marriages.  Later  he  published  tracts  defending  the 
Church  against  the  attacks  of  Ronge,  the  founder  of 
the  so-called  German  Catholics.  Also  worthy  of 
commendation  is  his  beneficence,  exercised  par- 
ticularly towards  deserving  students.  His  principal 
writings  which  bear  on  church  history  and  canon 
law  are:  "Handbuch  der  Kirchengeschichte ", 
Elberfeld  and  Bonn,  1826-33:  sixth  edition  by  Ennen, 
Bonn,  1882;  "Irenicon  oder  Briefe  zur  Forderung  des 
Friedens  zwischen  Kirche  u.  Staat",  Leipzig,  1840; 
"Der  Capitularviear",  Sliinster,  1842;  "Geschichtc 
der  Diocese  Brcslau",  Brcslau,  1845.  With  J.  W.  J. 
Braun  he  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  Pellicia's  work, 
"De  Christians  eeclesia?  politia",  Cologne,  1829-38. 

Bellamy.  Im  Thiologie  Cath.  au  XIX'  tiiclt  (Parw.  1904),  36. 

N*.  A.  Webeh. 

Ritual.— The  Ritual  (RUualc  Romanum)  is  one 
of  the  official  books  of  the  Roman  Kite.  It  contains 
all  the  services  performed  by  a  priest  that  are  not  in 
the  Missal  and  Breviary  and  has  also,  for  convenience, 
some  that  are  in  those  liook.s.  It  is  the  latest  and 
still  the  least  uniform  hook  of  our  rite. 

When  first  ritual  functions  were  written  in  books, 
the  Sacramentnry  in  the  West,  the  Euchologion  in 
the  East  contained  all  the  priest's  (and  bishop's) 
psirt  of  whatever  functions  they  performed,  not  only 
the  holy  Liturgy  in  the  strict  sense,  but  all  other 
sacraments,   blessings,  sacramentals.  and   rites  of 
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every  kind  as  well.  The  contents  of  our  Ritual  and 
Pontifical  were  in  the  Sacramentarics.  In  the  East- 
ern Churches  this  state  of  thing*  still  to  a  great  ex- 
tent remains.  In  the  West  a  further  development 
led  to  the  distinction  of  books,  not  according  to  the 
persons  who  use  them,  but  according  to  the  services 
lor  which  they  arc  used.  The  Missal,  containing  the 
whole  Mass,  succeeded  the  Sacrament ary .  Some 
earlv  Missals  added  other  rites,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  priest  or  bishop;  but  on  the  whole  this  later 
arrangement  involved  the  need  of  other  books  to 
supply  the  non-Eucharist  ie  functions  of  the  Sacra- 
mentary.  These  books,  when  they  appeared,  were 
the  predecessors  of  our  Pontifical  and  Ritual.  The 
bishop's  functions  (ordination,  confirmation,  etc.) 
filled  the  Pontifical,  the  priest's  offices  (baptism, 
penance,  matrimony,  extreme  unction,  etc.)  were 
contained  in  a  great  variety  of  little  handbooks, 
finally  replaced  by  the  Ritual. 

The  Pontifical  emerged  first.  The  book  under 
this  name  occurs  already  in  the  eighth  century 
(Pontifical  of  Egbert).  From  the  ninth  there  is  a 
multitude  of  Pontificals.  For  the  priest's  functions 
there  was  no  uniform  book  till  1614.  Some  of  these 
are  contained  in  the  Pontificals;  often  the  chief  ones 
were  added  to  Missals  and  Books  of  Hours.  Then 
special  books  were  arranged,  but  there  was  no  kind 
of  uniformity  in  arrangement  or  name.  Through  the 
Middle  Ages  a  vast  number  of  handbooks  for  priests 
having  the  care  of  souls  was  written.  Every  local 
rite,  almost  every  diocese,  had  such  books;  indeed 
many  were  compilations  for  the  convenience  of  one 
priest  or  church.  Such  books  were  called  by  many 
names — Manual*,  Liber  agendarum,  Agenda,  Sacra- 
menlalt,  sometimes  RituaU.  Specimens  of  such 
medieval  predecessors  of  the  Ritual  are  the  Manuale 
Curalontm  of  Roeskilde  in  Denmark  (first  printed 
1513,  ed.  J.  Freisen,  Paderborn,  1898),  and  the 
Liber  Agendarum  of  Sehleswig  (printed  1416,  Pader- 
born, 1898).  The  Roeskilde  book  contains  the 
blessing  of  salt  and  water,  baptism,  marriage,  bless- 
ing of  a  house,  visitation  of  the  sick  with  viaticum 
and  extreme  unction,  prayers  for  the  dead,  funeral 
service,  funeral  of  infants,  prayers  for  pilgrims, 
blessing  of  fire  on  Holv  Saturday,  and  other  blessings. 
The  Sehleswig  book  lias  besides  much  of  the  Holy 
Week  services,  and  that  for  All  Souls,  Candlemas,  and 
Ash  Wednesday.  In  both  many  rites  differ  from  the 
Roman  forms. 

In  the  sixteenth  century,  while  the  other  liturgical 
books  were  being  revised  and  issued  as  a  uniform 
standard,  there  was  naturally  a  desire  to  substitute 
an  official  book  that  should  take  the  place  of  these 
varied  collections.  But  the  matter  did  not  receive 
the  attention  of  the  Holy  See  itself  for  some  time. 
First,  various  books  were  issued  at  Rome  with  the 
idea  of  securing  uniformity,  but  without  official  sanc- 
tion. Albert  Castellani  fit  1537  published  a  Saeer- 
dulale  of  this  kind;  in  1579  at  Venice  another  version 
appeared,  arranged  by  Francesco  Samarino,  Canon 
of  the  Lateran;  it  was  re-edited  in  1583  by  Angelo 
Rocca.  In  1586  Giulio  Antonio  Santorio,  Cardinal 
of  St.  Severina,  printed  a  handbook  of  rites  for  the 
use  of  priests,  which,  as  Paul  V  Bays,  "he  had  com- 
posed after  long  study  and  with  much  industry  ami 
labour"  {Apodolictt  SediM).  This  book  is  the  foun- 
dation of  our  Roman  Ritual.  In  1614  Paul  V 
published  the  first  edition  of  the  official  Ritual  by  the 
Constitution  "A|M»tulimfed»"  of  17June.  In  this 
he  points  out  that  Clement  VIII  had  already  issued 
a  uniform  text  of  the  Pontifical  and  the  Carimoniale 
Epitcoporum,  which  determines  the  functions  of 
many  other  ecclesiastics  beside  bishops.  (That  is 
still  the  case.  The  Carimoniale  Bpueaporum  forms 
the  indispensable  complement  of  other  liturgical 
books  for  priests  too.)  "It  remained",  the  pope 
continues,  "that  the  sacred  and  authentic  rites  of  the 


Church,  to  be  observed  in  the  administration  of 
sacraments  and  other  ecclesiastical  functions  by  those 
who  have  the  care  of  souls,  should  also  be  included 
in  one  book  and  published  by  authority  of  the  Apos- 
tolic See;  so  that  they  should  carry  out  their  office 
according  to  a  public  and  fixed  standard,  instead  of 
following  so  great  a  multitude  of  Rituals". 

But,  unlike  the  other  books  of  the  Roman  Rite, 
the  Rit  ual  has  never  been  imposed  as  the  only  stand- 
ard. Paul  V  did  not  abolish  all  other  collections 
of  the  same  kind,  nor  command  every  one  to  use 
only  his  book,  lie  Bays:  "Wherefore  we  exhort  in 
the  Lord"  that  it  should  be  adopted.  The  result 
of  this  is  that  the  old  local  Rituals  have  never  been 
altogether  abolished.  After  the  appearance  of  the 
Roman  edition  these  others  were  gradually  more  and 
more  conformed  to  it.  They  continued  to  be  used, 
but  had  many  of  their  prayers  and  ceremonies  modi- 
fied to  agree  with  the  Roman  book.  This  applies 
especially  to  the  rites  of  baptism,  Holy  Communion, 
the  form  of  absolution,  extreme  unction.  The 
ceremonies  also  contained  in  the  Missal  (holy  water, 
the  processions  of  Candlemas  and  Palm  Sunday,  etc.), 
and  the  prayers  also  in  the  Breviarv  (the  Office  for 
the  Dead)  are  necessarily  identical  with  those  of 
Paul  V's  Ritual;  these  have  the  absolute  authority 
of  the  Missal  and  Breviary.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  countries  have  local  customs  for  marriage,  the 
visitation  of  the  sick,  etc.,  numerous  special  blessings, 

C recessions  and  sacramentals  not  found  in  the  Roman 
ook,  still  printed  in  various  diocesan  Rituals.  It 
is  then  by  no  means  the  case  that  ever}'  priest  of  the 
Roman  Rite  uses  the  Roman  Ritual.  Very  many 
dioceses  or  provinces  still  have  their  own  local  hand- 
books under  the  name  of  Rituale  or  another  (Ordo 
adminvdrandi  tacramenta,  etc.),  though  all  of  these 
conform  to  the  Roman  text  in  the  chief  elements. 
Most  contain  practically  all  the  Roman  book,  and 
have  besides  local  additions. 

The  further  history  of  the  Rituale  Romanum  is  this: 
Benedict  XIV  in  1752  revised  it,  together  with  the 
Pontifical  and  Carimoniale  Epitcoporum.  His  new 
editions  of  these  throe  books  were  published  bv  the 
Brief  "Quam  ardenti"  (25  March,  1752),  which 
quotes  Paul  V's  Constitution  at  length  and  is  printed, 
as  far  as  it  concerns  this  book,  in  the  beginning  ot 
the  Ritual.  He  added  to  Paul  V's  text  two  forms  for 
giving  the  papal  blessing  (V,  6;  VIII,  31).  Mean- 
while a  great  number  of  additional  blessings  were 
added  in  an  appendix.  This  appendix  is  now  nearly 
as  long  as  the  original  book,  tinder  the  title  Bene~ 
dictionak  Romanum  it  is  often  issued  separately. 
Leo  XIII  approved  an  edilio  typiea  published  by 
Pustet  at  Ratisbon  in  1884.  This  is  now  out  of  date. 
The  Ritual  contains  several  chants  (for  processions, 
burials,  Office  of  the  Dead,  etc.).  These  should  be 
conformable  to  the  Motu  Propr>o  of  Pius  X  of  22 
Nov.,  1903,  and  the  Decree  of  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation of  Rites  of  8  Jan.,  1904.  All  the  Catholic 
liturgical  publishers  now  issue  editions  of  this  kind, 
approved  by  the  Congregation. 

The  RituaU  Romanum  is  divided  into  ten  "titles" 
(tituli) ;  all,  except  the  first,  subdivided  into  chapters. 
In  each  (except  I  and  X)  the  first  chapter  gives  the 
general  rules  for  the  sacrament  or  function,  the  othere 
give  the  exact  ceremonies  and  prayers  for  various 
cases  of  administration.  Titulus  I  (caput  unicum) 
is  "of  the  things  to  be  observed  in  general  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  sacraments";  II,  About  baptism, 
chap,  vi  gives  the  rite  when  a  bishop  baptizes,  vii 
the  blessing  of  the  font,  not  on  Holy  Saturday  or 
Whitaun  Eve;  III,  Penance  and  absolutions  from 
excommunication;  IV,  Administration  of  Holv  Com- 
munion (not  during  Mass);  V,  Extreme  Unction, 
the  seven  penitential  psalms,  litany,  visitation  and 
care  of  the  dying,  the  Apostolic  blessing,  commenda- 
tion of  a  departing  soul;  VI,  Of  funerals,  Office  of 
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the  Dead,  absolutions  at  the  grave  on  later  days, 
funerals  of  infants;  VII,  Matrimony  and  churching 
of  women;  VIII,  Blessings  of  holy  water,  candles, 
houses  (on  Holy  Saturday),  and  many  others;  then 
blessings  reserved  to  bishops  and  priests  who  have 
special  faeult  ies,  such  as  those  of  vestments,  ciburiums, 
statues,  foundation  stones,  a  new  church  (not,  of 
course,  the  consecration,  which  is  in  the  Pontifical), 
cemeteries,  etc.;  IX,  Processions,  for  Candlemas, 
Pulm  Sunday,  Rogation  Davs,  Corpus  Christ i,  etc.; 
X,  Kxorcism  and  forms  for  filling  up  parochial  books 
(of  baptism,  confirmation,  marriage,  status  animarxim. 
the  dead).  The  blessings  of  tit.  VIII  are  the  old 
ones  of  the  Ritual.  The  appendix  that  follows  tit. 
X  contains  additional  forms  for  blessing  baptism- 
water,  for  confirmation  as  administered  by  a  mission- 
ary priest,  decrees  about  Holy  Communion  and  the 
"Forty  Hours"  devotion,  the  litanies  of  Loreto  and 
the  Holy  Name.  Then  follow  a  long  series  of  bless- 
ings, not  reserved;  reserved  to  bishops  and  priests 
they  delegate,  reserved  to  certain  religious  orders; 
then  more  blessings  (novissimaj)  and  a  second  appen- 
dix containing  yet  another  collection.  These  ap- 
pendixes ltow  continually.  As  soon  as  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Rites  approves  a  new  blessing  it  is 
added  to  the  next  edition  of  the  Ritual. 

The  Milanese  Rite  has  its  own  ritual  (Rituale 
Ambroaianum,  published  by  Giacomo  Agnelli  at  the 
Archiepiscopal  Press,  Milan).  In  the  Byzantine 
Rite  the  contents  of  our  ritual  are  contained  in  the 
KiVUvo».  The  Armenians  have  a  ritual  (MashdoU) 
like  ours.  Other  schismatics!  Churches  have  not  yet 
arranged  the  various  parts  of  this  book  in  one  collection. 
But  nearly  all  the  Uniats  now  have  Rituals  formed  on 
the  Roman  model  (sec  Liturgical  Books.  §  IV). 

Dahcffaldi,  A 'I  rituale  romanum  commrrUaria  (Venice.  1731): 
Catalan:.  Ritvalt  romanum  .  .  .  prrpefuu  commtntariiM 
tj-ornalum  (Kum<\  1757):  Zaccaria.  Bibtwtktea  Ritualit  (Home. 
1778):  THALHortK,  llandbuch  dtr  knth.  Liturgik,  II  (Freiburg, 
1803),  609-36.  ADRIAN  FoBTESCCE 

Ritualism.  Sec  Ritualists. 

Ritualists. — The  word  "Ritualists"  is  the  term 
now  most  commonly  employed  to  denote  that  ad- 
vanced section  of  the  High  Church  party  in  the  An- 
glican Establishment,  which  since  about  1800  has 
adhered  to  and  devclo|>ed  further  the  principles  of  the, 
earlier  Tractarian  Movement.  Although  this  desig- 
nation is  one  that  is  not  adopted  but  rather  resent**! 
by  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  applied,  it  cannot  exactly 
be  called  a  nickname.  "Ritualism"  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  not  uncommonly  meant  the 
study  or  practice  of  ritual,  i.  e.  ecclesiastical  ceremo- 
nial; while  those  who  favoured  ritualism  were  apt  to 
be  called  "ritualists".  For  example,  the  Rev.  J.  J  ebb, 
in  a  publication  of  1856  entitled  "The  Principle  of 
Ritualism  Defended",  defines  ritualism  equivalent!}- 
as  "a  sober  and  chastened  regard  for  the  outward 
accessories  of  worship",  and  insists  further  that  "we 
need  something  more  than  a  lawyer's  mind  to  examine 
fairly  ecclesiastical  questions.  The  Church  requires 
that  divines  and  ritualists  should  be  called  into 
counsel  .  It  was  only  some  time  later,  about  1865  or 
1860,  that  the  word  came  to  be  used  as  the  name  of  a 
party  and  was  printed  with  a  capital  letter. 

Unlike  many  other  party  names  which  have  grown 
up  in  the  course  of  controversy,  the  word  "Ritualists  " 
does  very  fairly  indicate  the  ordinal,  if  not  the  most 
fundamental,  characteristic  which  has  divided  those 
so  designated  from  their  fellow-High-Churchmen. 
K„  i  £2Wment  ^'V1  bv  Newman  and  his  friends 
SS  ^eni,^lnuriyJ doct,rin*'-  IW  always  stated 
that  the  leaders  had  rather  discouraged  as  too  con- 
spicuous anything  in  the  way  of  ccreXnfe^ JesSE 

km  (rZ  n,Kht  aWaken  and  divert  atten- 

tion from  more  important  issues.  Nevertheless  the 
8ympa.h.es  awakened  for  the  traditions  of  a  CaTho  c 
past,  and  especially  the  revival  of  faith  in  the  Real 


Presence  and  the  Eucharist  ic  Sacrifice,  could  not  fail 
in  the  long  run  to  produce  an  effect  u|>on  the  externals 
of  worship.  Manv  of  the  followers  were  more  ven- 
turous than  the  leaders  approved.  Moreover,  the 
conversion  of  Newman  ana  other  prominent  Trac- 
tarians,  while  somewhat  breaking  up  the  party  and 
arresting  the  progress  of  events  at  Oxford,  had  only 
tnuisferred  the  movement  to  the  parish  churches 
throughout  the  country,  where  each  incumbent  was  in 
a  measure  free  to  follow  his  own  light  and  to  act  for 
himself.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett,  Vicar  of  St. 
Paul's,  Knightsbridge,  became  notorious  for  a  number 
of  innovations  in  ritual,  notably  in  such  details  as  the 
use  of  altar  lights,  cross,  and  coverings  which  brought 
him  into  conflict  with  his  bishop  (in  1850)  and  led  in 
the  end  to  his  resigning  his  benefice.  In  1859  still 
greater  sensation  was  caused  by  the  "Romish"  cere- 
monial of  the  Rev.  Bryan  King  at  St.  George's  in  the 
East.  The  roughs  of  the  district,  with  some  violent 
Evangelicals,  for  months  together  continued  to  inter- 
rupt the  services  with  brawling  and  rioting.  The 
English  Church  Union,  however,  founded  at  about 
this  period  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  High  Church 
movement,  lent  effective  aid,  and  public  opinion 
turned  against  the  authors  of  these  disturbances. 

During  the  years  that  followed  ceremonial  innova- 
tions, imitating  more  and  more  pronouncedly  the 
worship  of  the  Catholic  Church,  spread  throughout 
the  country.  A  regular  campaign  was  carried  on, 
organized  on  the  one  side  by  the  English  Church 
Union  and  on  the  other  by  the  Church  Association, 
which  latter  was  called  into  existence  in  1865  and 
earned  amongBt  its  opponents  the  nickname  of  the 
"Persecution  Company  Limited".  The  lovers  of 
ornate  ceremonial  were  for  the  most  part  sincerely 
convinced  that  they  were  loyal  to  the  true  principles 
of  Anglicanism,  and  that  they  were  rightly  insisting 
on  the  observance  of  the  letter  of  the  law  embodied  in 
the  so-called  "Ornaments  Rubric",  which  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  Morning  Service  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  It  could  not  of  course  be  denied  that  the 
practices  which  the  Tractarians  were  introducing  had 
long  been  given  up  in  the  Church  of  England.  But 
though  these  had  fallen  completely  into  abeyance,  the 
party  contended  that  the  letter  of  the  Prayer  Book 
made  it  a  duty  to  revive  them.  It  may  be  said  indeed 
that  it  is  round  the  Ornaments  Rubric  that  the  whole 
ritualistic  controversy  has  turned  down  to  the  present 
day.  For  this  reason  a  somewhat  full  account  of  it  is 
indispensable. 

The  first  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI,  which  came 
into  use  on  9  June,  1549,  has  the  following  rubric  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Mass:  "  Upon  the  day  and  at  the 
time  appointed  for  the  administration  of  the  Holy 
Communion,  the  Priest  that  shall  execute  the  holy 
ministry  shall  put  upon  him  the  vesture  appointed  for 
that  ministration,  that  is  to  say  a  white  Alb  plain, 
with  a  Vestment  or  Cope."  This  first  Prayer  Book 
of  Edward  VI  remained  in  use  for  three  years  when 
it  was  supplanted  by  the  second  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI  (1  Nov.,  1552).  In  this,  under  the  in- 
fluences of  Continental  reformers,  the  rubric  just 
quoted  was  expunged  and  the  following  substituted: 
"And  here  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Minister  at  the  time 
of  the  Communion,  and  at  all  other  times  in  his  minis- 
tration, shall  use  neither  Albae,  Vestment  or  Cope". 
After  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  a  revised  Prayer  Book 
was  issued  in  1559,  which  contained  the  rubric  in  the 
following  form:  "And  here  it  is  to  lie  noted  that  the 
minister  at  the  time  of  the  Communion  and  at  all 
other  times  in  his  ministration  shall  use  such  orna- 
ments in  the  Church  as  were  in  use  by  authority  of 
Parliament  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  VI  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  set  in 
the  Ix-ginning  of  the  book. "  In  spite  of  a  brief  sup- 
ion  under  the  Long  Parliament  and  during  the 
the  same  rubric  was  restored  in  sub- 
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stantially  identical  terms  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  1662 
which  remains  in  force  to-day.  Now  it  must  not  of 
course  be  forgotten  that  the  word  "ornaments"  is 
used  in  a  technical  sense  which  has  been  defined  by 
the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to  include 
"all  the  several  articles  used  in  the  performance  of  the 
rites  and  services  of  the  Church".  Vestments,  books, 
cloths,  chalices,  and  patens  must  be  regarded  as  church 
ornaments.  In  modern  times  even  organs  and  bells 
are  held  to  fall  under  this  denomination.  Further 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the  reference  to  the 
second  year  of  Edward  VI  be  strictlv  interpreted, 
much  Catholic  ceremonial  was  then  still  retained  em- 
bracing such  adjuncts  as  lights,  incense,  vestments, 
crosses,  etc.  There  is  considerable  controversy  re- 
garding the  precise  meaning  of  the  rubric,  but,  how- 
ever we  regard  it,  it  certainly  gives  much  more  latitude 
to  the  lovers  of  ritual  than  was  recognized  by  the 
practice  of  the  English  Church  in  1850. 

Although  of  recent  years  the  innovators  have  gone 
far  beyond  those  usages  which  could  by  any  possibility 
be  covered  by  a  large  interpretation  of  the  Ornaments 
Rubric,  it  seems  clear  that  in  the  beginning  the  new 
school  of  clergy  founded  themselves  upon  this  and 
were  not  exactly  accused  of  doing  what  was  illegal. 
Their  position,  a  position  recognized  in  1851  by  the 
bishops  themselves,  was  rather  that  of  wishing  "to 
restore  an  unusual  strictness  of  ritual  observance". 
Their  tendencies  no  doubt  were  felt  to  be  "popish", 
but  they  were  primarily  censured  by  the  Protestant 
party  as  "ultra-rubricians".  The  first  appeal  to 
legal  tribunals  in  the  Westerton  v.  Liddcll  case  (Mr. 
Liddell  was  the  successor  of  Mr.  Bennett)  terminated, 
after  appeal  to  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  substantially  in  favour  of  the  Ritualists.  It 
was  decided  that  the  Ornaments  Rubric  did  establish 
the  legality  of  a  credence  table,  coloured  frontals  and 
altar  coverings,  candlesticks  and  a  cross  above  the 
holy  table.  This  gave  confidence  to  the  party  in  other 
directions  and  between  the  years  1857  and  ISM  there 
was  a  considerable  extension  of  ritual  usages  such  as 
the  Eucharist  ic  vestments,  altar  lights,  flowers,  and 
incense,  while  the  claim  was  generally  made  that  they 
were  all  perfectly  lawful. 

With  tne  year  1866  began  a  period  of  almost  inces- 
sant controversy.  Six  specific  practices,  known  as 
the  "Six  Points'*,  were  about  this  time  recognized  as 
constituting  the  main  features  in  the  claims  of  the  less 
extreme  Ritualists.  They  were:  (1)  the  eastward 
position  (i.  e.  that  by  which  the  minister  in  con- 
secrating turns  his  back  to  the  people) ;  (2)  the  use  of 
incense;  (3)  the  use  of  altar  lights;  (4)  the  mixed 
chalice;  (5)  the  use  of  vestments;  (6)  the  use  of  wafer 
bread.  A  committee  of  the  Lower  House  of  Convoca- 
tion in  1866  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  most  of 
these  things  should  not  be  introduced  into  parish 
churches  without  reference  to  the  bishop.  A  royal 
commission  followed  (1867-70),  but  came  to  no  very 
clear  or  unanimous  decision  except  as  regards  the 
inexpediency  of  tolerating  any  vesture  which  departs 
from  what  had  long  been  the  established  usage  of  the 
English  Church.  Meanwhile  the  Dean  of  Arches, 
and,  after  appeal,  the  Privy  Council,  delivered  judg- 
ment in  the  Mackonochie  case  ana  between  them 
decided  against  the  legality  of  the  elevation,  use  of 
incense,  altar  lights,  ceremonially  mixed  chalice,  and 
against  any  position  of  the  minister  which  would  hide 
the  manual  acts  from  the  communicants.  Even 
more  important  was  the  judgment  of  the  same  Judicial 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  in  the  Purchas  Case 
(Ap.  1871),  which  besides  confirming  these  previous 
decisions,  even  as  against  the  opinion  of  the  Dean  of 
Arches,  declared  in  more  unequivocal  terms  the  illegal- 
ity of  wafer-bread  and  of  all  Eucharist  ic  vestments. 

The  reaction  among  the  High  Church  party  against 
this  sweeping  condemnation  was  considerable,  and  it  is 
probably  true  that  much  of  the  strong  feeling  which 
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has  existed  ever  since  against  the  Judicial  Committee 
as  a  court  of  appeal  is  traceable  to  this  c:,use.  Many 
of  the  Ritualists  not  only  refuse  to  acknowledge  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  secular  court  in  church  matters,  but 
they  declare  themselves  justified  in  withholding 
obedience  from  their  hisho'ts  as  long  as  the  bishops 
are  engaged  in  enforcing  its  decrees.  The  passing  of 
the  Public  Worship  Regulation  Act  in  1874  which,  as 
Disraeli  stated  in  Parliament,  was  meant  "to  put 
down  the  Ritualists",  seems  only  to  have  led  to  in- 
creased litigation,  and  the  Risdale  judgment  in  1S77 
by  which  the  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  after 
elaborate  argument  by  counsel  on  either  side,  recon- 
sidered the  question  of  Eucharistic  vestments  and  the 
eastward  position,  reaffirming  the  condemnation  of 
the  former  but  pronouncing  the  latter  to  be  lawful, 
providing  that  it  did  not  render  the  manual  acts  in- 
visible to  the  congregation,  gave  encouragement  to 
the  Ritualists  by  snowing  that  earlier  decisions  were 
not  irreversible.  In  any  case  there  ware  no  signs  of 
any  greater  disposition  to  submit  to  authority.  The 
committal  of  four  clergymen  to  prison  in  the  years 
1878—81  for  disobedience  to  the  order  of  the  courts 
whose  jurisdiction  they  challenged,  only  increased  the 
general  irritation  and  unrest.  In  1888  came  another 
sensation.  Proceedings  were  taken  before  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  sitting  with  episcopal  assessors 
against  Dr.  King,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  for  various 
ritualistic  practices.  In  his  judgment,  subsequently 
confirmed  by  the  Privy  Council,  Archbishop  Benson 
sanctioned  under  carefully  denned  conditions  the 
eastward  position,  mixed  chalice,  altar  lights,  the 
ablutions,  and  the  singing  of  the  Agnus  Dei,  but  for- 
bade the  signing  of  the  cross  in  the  air  when  giving 
the  absolution  and  the  benediction. 

Naturally  the  effect  of  these  alternate  relaxations 
and  restrictions  was  not  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
sober  uniformity.  The  movement  went  on.  The 
bishops  had  probably  grown  a  little  weary  in  repres- 
sing an  energy  which  was  much  more  full  of  conviction 
than  their  own,  and  in  the  years  which  followed, 
especially  in  the  Diocese  of  Ixmdon,  under  Bishop 
Temple,  a  large  measure  of  licence  seems  to  have  been 
granted  or  at  any  rate  taken.  The  rapid  spread  of 
"romanizing"  practices,  though  in  their  extreme 
form  they  were  confined  to  a  comparatively*  small 
number  of  churches,  began  to  attract  general  atten- 
tion, while  causing  profound  uneasiness  to  Evangeli- 
cals and  Nonconformists.  In  1898  Sir  William 
Harcourt  started  a  vigorous  campaign  against 
ritualistic  lawlessness  by  a  series  of  letters  in  the 
"Times",  and  almost  concurrently  Mr.  John  Kensit 
and  his  followers  appealed  to  another  phase  of  public 
opinion  by  their  organized  interruptions  of  the 
services  in  the  churches  they  disapproved  of.  It  was 
felt  once  again  that  something  must  be  done  and  this 
time  the  remedy  took  the  form  of  the  so-called 
"I^mbeth  Hearings",  when  the  Archbishops  of  Can- 
terbury and  York,  after  listening  to  legal  and  exjH'rt 
argument,  delivered  a  joint  "opinion  upon  certain 
burning  questions,  to  wit  (a)  the  use  of  incense  and 
processional  lights,  and  (b)  the  practice  of  reserva- 
tion. On  31  July,  1899,  thev  jointly  pronounced  the 
use  of  incense  to  be  inadmissible,  ana  on  1  May,  1900, 
in  two  independent  "opinions  they  concurred  in 
forbidding  any  form  of  reservation  of  the  consecrated 
elements.  Very  little  was  effected  by  this  or  by  a 
series  of  Church  Discipline  Bills  which  were  intro- 
duced into  Parliament,  but  which  died  stillborn. 
Consequently  in  1904  a  royal  commission  was  ap- 
pointed "to  inquire  into  the  alleged  prevalence  of 
breaches  or  neglect  of  the  Law  relating  to  the  conduct 
of  Divine  Service  in  the  Church  of  England  and  to 
the  ornaments  and  fittings  of  churches.  The  com- 
mission, after  collecting  an  immense  mass  of  evidence 
from  ecclesiastics  and  laymen  of  even,'  shade  of  opin- 
ion, not  forgetting  the  agents  employed  by  the 
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Church  Association  to  keep  watch  on  the  services  in 
ritualistic  churches,  issued  a  voluminous  report  in  190ti. 

Although  the  commission  has  accomplished  little 
more  than  the  propounding  of  certain  suggestions 
regarding  the  reconstitution  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  suggestions  which  have  not  yet  been  acted 
U|K>n,  the  1  l  1  ■  i " 1  r '  is  a  document  of  the  highest  im- 
portance for  the  evidence  which  it  contains  of  the 
developments  of  Ritualism.  The  commissioners 
single  out  certain  practices  which  thev  condemn  as 
being  graver  in  character  and  of  a  kind  that  demand 
immediate  suppression.  No  doubt  the  numerical 
proportion  of  the  churches  in  which  the  clergy  go  to 
these  lengths  is  small,  but  the  number  seems  to  be 
increasing.  The  practices  censured  as  of  special 
gravity  and  significance,  are  the  following:  "The 
interpolation  of  prayers  and  ceremonies  belonging 
to  the  Canon  of  the  Mass.  The  use  of  the  words 
'Behold  the  Lamb  of  Cod'  accompanied  by  the 
exhibition  of  a  consecrated  wafer  or  bread.  Res- 
ervation of  the  sacrament  under  conditions  which 
lead  to  its  adoration.  Mass  of  the  presanctificd. 
Corpus  Christi  processions  with  the  sacrament. 
Benediction  with  the  sacrament.  Celebration  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist  with  the  intent  that  then-  should 
be  no  communicant  except  the  celebrant.  Hymns, 
prayers  and  devotions  involving  invocation  or  a 
confession  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  or  the  saints.  The 
observance  of  the  festivals  of  the  Assumption  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  and  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 
The  veneration  of  images  and  roods."  These 
practices  arc  described  as  having  an  exceptional 
character  because  they  are  at  once  (1)  in  flagrant 
contradiction  with  the  teaching  of  the  Articles  and 
I*rayer  Book;  (2)  they  are  illegal,  and  (3)  their 
illegality  does  not  depend  upon  any  judgment  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Similar  objection  is  taken  to  any  ob- 
servance of  All  Souls'  Day  or  of  the  festival  of  Corpus 
Christi  which  implies  trie  "Romish"  doctrine  con- 
cerning purgatory  or  transubstantiation. 

But  while  it  is  quite  true  that  the  number  of 
churches  in  which  these  extremes  are  practised  is 
small,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  private 
oratories,  communities,  and  sisterhoods,  which  last 
commonly  follow  forms  of  devotion  and  ritual  which 
cannot  externally  be  distinguished  from  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  Catholic  Church,  were  not  in  any  way 
touched  by  these  investigations  of  the  commissioners. 
It  is  in  such  strongholds  that  the  ritualistic  spirit 
is  nurtured  and  propagated,  and  there  is  as  yet  no 
sign  that  the  feeling  which  animated  this  revival  of 
the  religious  life  is  less  earnest  than  of  yore. 

Again  everything  seems  to  point  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  extreme  practices  have  not  spread  more  widely 
this  is  due  less  to  any  distaste  for  such  practices  in 
themselves  than  to  a  shrinking  from  the  unpleasant- 
ness engendered  by  open  conflict  with  ecclesiastical 
authority.  Where  comparative  impunity  lias  been 
secured,  as  for  example  by  the  ambiguity  of  the  Or- 
naments Rubric,  a  notable  and  increasing  protwrtion 
of  the  clergy  have  advanced  to  the  verv  limits  of 
what  was  likely  to  be  tolerated  in  the  way" of  ritualis- 
tic development.  It  has  been  stated  by  Archbishop 
Davidson  that  before  IK50  the  use  of  vestments  in  a 
public  church  was  known  hardlv  anywhere.  In  1901 
carefully  compiled  statistics  showed  that  Eucharis- 
!u  V,*tnl«'I,,s  of  some  kind  (other  than  the  stole  au- 
1-°.!".'  l  \  lo"K  ,r!ullt,onl  ^re  used  in  no  less  than 
l.».t.  churches  of  the  provinces  of  York  and  Cantcr- 


t  han 
v.antcr- 

r>ur>  that  is  alsjut  twelve  per  cent  of  the  whole: 
ami  the  number  has  increased  since.  A  slighter  but 
not  altogether  contemptible  indication  of  the  drift 
of  amnion  when  unchecked  by  authority  is  to  be 
found  m  the  familiar  "Roman  collar".  'Less  than 
sion"^"  Bt  ,,hf  .UT  of  the  "Human  aggres- 
fo« t.,J  „?'£nTr,lw,,,n  kn^and  as  the  distinctive 
feature  of  the  dress  of  a  Catholic  priest,  an  article 


which  by  its  very  name  manifested  its  proper  usage. 
Not  long  afterwards  it  was  gradually  adopted  by 
certain  High  Church  clergymen  of  an  extreme  type- 
At  the  present  day  it  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception among  English  ecclesiastics  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  not  excepting  even  the  Nonconformists. 

With  regard  to  the  present  position  and  principles 
of  the  Ritualists  we  shall  probably  do  well  with 
Monsignor  R.  H.  Benson  (Non-Catholic  Denomina- 
tions, pp.  20-58)  to  recognize  a  distinction  between 
two  separate  schools  of  thought,  the  moderate  and  the 
extreme.  On  the  one  hanu  all  the  members  of  this 
party  seem  to  agree  in  recognizing  the  need  of  some 
more  immediate  court  of  appeal  to  settle  disputed 
questions  of  dogma  and  ritual  than  can  be  afforded 
by  the  "Primitive  Church"  which  the  early  Trac- 
tarians  were  content  to  invoke  in  their  difficulties. 
On  the  other  hand  while  both  sections  of  the  Ritual- 
ists are  in  search  of  a  "Living  Voice"  to  guide  them, 
or  at  any  rate  of  some  substitute  for  that  Living 
Voice,  they  have  come  to  supply  the  need  in  two  quite 
different  ways.  To  the  moderate  Ritualists  it  has 
seemed  sufficient  to  look  back  to  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  This,  it  is  urgixl,  was  drawn  up  in  full  view 
of  the  situation  created  by  "Roman  ahuses",  and 
though  it  was  not  intended  to  be  a  complete  and  final 
guide  in  every  detail  of  doctrine  and  discipline, 
the  fact  that  it  was  originally  issued  to  men  already 
trained  in  Catholic  principles,  justifies  us  in  supplying 
deficiencies  by  setting  a  Catholic  interpretation  upon 
all  doubtful  points  and  omissions.  The  Ritualist 
of  this  school,  who  of  course  firmlv  believes  in  the 
continuity  of  his  Church  with  the  Church  of  England 
before  the  Reformation,  thinks  it  his  duty  to  "behave 
and  teach  as  a  Marian  priest,  conforming  under 
Elizabeth,  would  have  behaved  and  taught  when  the 
I*rayer  Book  was  first  put  into  his  hands:  he  must 
supply  the  lacurut  and  carry  out  the  imperfect 
directions  in  as  'Catholic'  a  manner  as  possible" 
(Benson,  op.  cit..  p.  32).  Thus  interpreted,  the 
Prayer  Book  supplies  a  standard  by  which  the  rulings 
of  bishops  and  judicial  commit  tees  may  be  measured, 
and,  if  necessary,  set  aside;  for  the  bishops  themselves 
are  no  less  bound  by  the  Prayer  Book  than  are  the 
rest  of  the  clergy,  and  no  command  of  a  bishop  need 
be  obeyed  if  it  transgress  the  directions  of  this  higher 
written  authority.  The  objections  to  which  this 
solution  of  the  difficulty  is  open  must  be  sufficiently 
obvious.  Clearly  the  text  of  this  written  authority 
itself  needs  interpretation  and  it  must  seem  to  the 
unprejudiced  mind  that  upon  contested  points  the 
interpretation  of  the  bishops  and  other  officials  of  the 
Establishment  is  not  only  better  authorized  than  that 
of  the  individual  Ritualist,  but  that  in  almost  every 
case  the  interpretation  of  the  latter  in  view  of  the 
Articles,  canons,  homilies,  and  other  official  utter- 
ance* is  strained  and  unnatural.  Moreover  there  is 
the  undeniable  fact  of  desuetude.  To  appeal  to  such 
an  ordinance  as  the  "Ornaments  Rubric"  as  evi- 
dently binding,  after  it  has  been  in  practice  neglected 
by  all  orders  of  the  Church  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years,  is  contrary  to  all  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  civil 
presumptions  in  matters  of  external  observance. 

The  extreme  party  among  the  Ritualists,  though 
they  undoubtedly  go  lievond  their  more  moderate 
brethren  in  t heir"  sympathy  with  Catholic  practices 
and  also  in  a  very  definitely  formulated  wish  for 
"Reunion"  (see  I'xiox  of  Chiustesdom  I,  do  not 
greatly  differ  from  them  in  matters  of  doctrine. 
Many  adopt  such  devotions  as  the  rosary  and  benedic- 
tion, some  imitate  Catholic  practice  so  far  as  to  recite 
the  Canon  of  t  he  Mass  in  Lit  in,  a  few  profess  even 
to  hold  the  infallibility  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  and  to 
receive  (of  course  with  exception  of  the  necessity  of 
external  communion  with  Rome)  all  doctrines  defined 
nnd  taught  by  him.  But  the  more  fundamental 
difference  which  divides  the  Ritualists  into  two  classes 
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is  probably  to  be  found  in  their  varying  conceptions 
of  the  authority  to  which  they  profess  allegiance. 
Giving  up  the  appeal  to  the  Prayer  Hook  as  a  final 
rule,  the  extreme  party  find  a  substitute  for  the 
Living  Voice  in  the  consensus  of  the  Churches  which 
now  make  up  Catholic  Christendom — that  is  prac- 
tically speaking  in  the  agreement  of  Canterbury. 
Koine,  and  Moscow — if  Moscow  may  be  taken  as  the 
representative  of  a  number  of  eastern  communions 
which  do  not  in  doctrinal  matters  differ  greatly  from 
one  another.  Where  these  bodies  are  agreed  either 
explicitly  or  by  silence,  there,  according  to  the  theory 
of  this  advanced  school,  is  the  revealed  faith  of  Chris- 
tendom; where  these  bodies  differ  among  themselves, 
there  we  have  matters  of  private  opinion  which  do  not 
necessarily  command  the  assent  of  the  individual. 

It  is  difficult  perhaps  for  anyone  who  has  not  been 
brought  up  in  a  High  Church  atmosphere  to  under- 
stand how  such  a  principle  can  be  applied,  and  how 
Ritualists  can  profess  to  distinguish  between  beliefs 
which  are  de  fide  and  those  which  are  merely  specula- 
tive. To  the  outsider  it  would  seem  that  the  Church 
of  Canterbury  has  quite  clearly  rejected  such  doc- 
trines as  the  Real  Presence,  the  invocation  of  saints, 
and  the  sacrificial  character  of  the  Eucharist'.  But 
the  Ritualist  has  all  his  life  been  taught  to  interpret 
the  Thirty-Nine  Articles  in  a  "Catholic"  sense. 
When  the  Articles  say  that  transubstantiation  is 
repugnant  to  the  plain  words  of  Scripture,  he  is 
satisfied  to  believe  that  some  misconception  of  tran- 
substantiation was  condemned,  not  the  doctrine 
as  defined  a  little  later  by  the  Council  of  Trent. 
When  the  Articles  speak  of  "the  sacrifices  of  Masses 
— for  the  quick  and  the  dead"  as  "blasphemous 
fables  and  dangerous  deceits",  he  understands  that 
this  repudiation  was  only  directed  against  certain 
popular  "Romish  errors  about  the  multiplication 
of  the  effects  of  such  Masses,  not  against  the  idea 
of  a  propitiator)-  sacrifice  in  itself.  Again  the  state- 
ment that  "the  Romish  doctrine  concerning  ...  In- 
vocation of  Saints  is  a  fond  thing  vainly  invented", 
for  him  amounts  to  no  more  than  a  rejection  of  cer- 
tain abuses  of  extreme  romanuers  who  went  perilously 
near  to  idolatrv.  In  t  his  way  the  Church  of  England 
is  exonerated  from  the  apparent  repudiation  of  these 
Catholic  beliefs,  and  the  presumption  stands  that  she 
accepts  all  Catholic  doctrine  which  she  does  not  ex- 
plicitly reject.  Hence  as  Rome  and  Moscow  and 
Canterbury  (in  the  manner  just  explained)  profess 
the  three  beliefs  above  sjiecificd,  such  beliefs  are  to  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  revealed  faith  of  Christendom. 
On  the  other  hand  such  points  as  papal  infallibility, 
indulgences,  and  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  are  admittedly  rejected  by  one  or  more  of  the 
three  great  branches  of  the  Catholic  Church,  have 
not  the  authority  of  the  Living  Voice  behind  them. 
They  may  be  true,  but  it  cannot  be  shown  that  they 
form  part  of  the  Revelation,  the  acceptance  of  which 
is  obligatory  upon  all  good  Christians. 

With  this  fundamental  view  are  connected  many 
other  of  the  strange  anomalies  in  the  modern  Ritualist 
position.  To  begin  with,  those  who  so  think,  feel 
bound  to  no  particular  reverence  for  the  Church  of 
their  baptism  or  for  the  bishops  that  represent  her. 
By  her  negative  attitude  to  so  many  points  of  Catholic 
doctrine  she  has  paltered  with  the  truth.  She  has  by 
God's  Providence  retained  the  bare  essentials  of 
Catholicity  and  preserved  the  canonical  succession  of 
her  bishops.  Hence  English  Catholics  arc  bound  to 
be  in  communion  with  her  and  to  receive  the  sacra- 
ments from  her  ministers,  but  they  are  free  to  criticize 
and  up  to  a  certain  point  to  disobey.  On  the  other 
■)c  Ritualist  lielicvcs  that  each  Anglican 


jurisdiction,  and  that  this  jurisdiction,  par- 
in  the  matter  of  confessions,  is  conferred 
upon  every  clergyman  in  virtue  of  his  onliriation. 
rurther  the  same  jurisdiction  inherent  in  the  canon- 


ically  appointed  bishop  of  the  diocese  requires  that 
English  Catholics  should  be  in  communion  with  him, 
and  renders  it  gravely  sinful  for  them  to  hear  Mass  in 
the  churches  of  the  "  Italian  Mission" — so  the  Ritual- 
ist is  prone  to  designate  the  Churches  professing  obe- 
dience to  Rome.  This  participation  in  alien  services  is 
a  schismatical  act  in  England,  while  on  the  other  hand 
on  the  Continent,  an  "English  Catholic"  is  bound  to 
respect  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  ordinarv  by  hear- 
ing Mass  according  to  the  Roman  Rite,  and  it  becomes 
an  equally  schismatical  act  to  attend  the  services  of 
any  English  Church. 

The  weak  points  in  this  theory  of  the  extreme  Rit- 
ualist party  uo  not  need  insisting  upon.  Apart  from 
the  difficulty  of  reconciling  this  view  of  the  supposed 
"Catholic"  teaching  of  the  Established  Church  with 
the  hard  facts  of  history  and  with  the  wording  of  the 
Articles,  apart  also  from  the  circumstance  that  nothing 
was  ever  heard  of  any  such  theory  until  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  there  is  a  logical  contradiction  about 
the  whole  assumption  which  it  seems  impossible  to 
evade.  The  most  fundamental  doctrine  of  all  in  this 
system  (for  all  the  other  beliefs  depend  upon  it)  is  pre- 
cisely the  principle  that  the  Living  Voice  is  const  ituted 
by  the  consensus  of  the  Churches,  but  this  is  itself  a 
doctrine  which  Rome  and  Moscow  explicitly  reject 
and  which  the  Church  of  England  at  best  professes 
only  negatively  and  imperfectly.  Therefore  by  the 
very  t<!st  which  the  Ritualists  themselves  invoke,  this 
principle  falls  to  the  ground  or  at  any  rate  becomes  a 
matter  of  opinion  which  binds  no  man  in  conscience. 

The  real  strength  of  Ritualism  and  the  secret  of  the 
steady  advance,  which  even  in  its  extreme  forms  it 
still  continues  to  make,  lies  in  its  sacramental  doctrine 
and  in  the  true  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  which  in  so 
many  cases  follow  as  a  consequence  from  this  more 
spiritual  teaching.  The  revival  of  the  celibate  and 
ascetic  ideal,  more  particularly  in  the  communities  of 
men  and  women  living  under  religious  vows  and  con- 
secrated to  prayer  and  works  of  charity,  tends  strongly 
in  the  same  direction.  It  is  the  Ritualist  clergy  who 
more  than  any  other  body  in  the  English  Church  have 
thrown  themselves  heart  and  soul  into  the  effort  to 
spiritualize  the  Uvea  of  the  poor  in  the  slums  and  to 
introduce  a  higher  standard  into  the  missionary  work 
among  the  heathen.  Whatever  there  may  be  of 
affectation  and  artificiality  in  the  logical  position  of 
the  Ritualists,  the  entire  sincerity,  the  real  self-denial, 
and  the  apostolic  spirit  of  a  large  proportion  of  both 
the  clergy  and  laity  belonging  to  this  party  form  the 
greatest  asset  of  which  Anglicanism  now  disposes. 
(For  those  aspects  of  Ritualism  which  touch  upon 
Anglican  Orders  and  Reunion,  see  Anuucan  Orders 
and  Union  or  Christendom.) 

For  a  concise  Catholic  view  of  Ritualism  at  the  present  day. 
more  particularly  in  its  relations  to  the  other  partir*  in  the  Chureh 
of  England,  «,.  Bkxson.  S'on-Cuthotit  Denominations  (l/>ndon. 
1910).  An  Pinellenl  historical  sketch  of  the  movement  may  lie 
found  in  TscaitAu-DAxaix.  La  renvittance  cntholique  en  Anolt- 
trrrt  au  X/.V*  tiicU  (Paris,  1901-8),  especially  in  the  third 
volume.  The  most  important  Anglican  account  is  probably 
WAnRE-CoRKi»n,  llinlary  of  the  Rnylith  Chureh  in  the  Sinettenth 
Century  (London,  1910).  especially  Part  II:  a  good  summary  ia 
also  provided  by  Holland  in  the  Schaff-lleriog  Encyclopedia 
of  Reliffiuu*  Knotcinlge  (New  York.  1910),  s.  V.  Ritualism. 

The  best  materials  for  the  history  of  the  movement  may  be 
found  in  the  Blue  Books  issued  by  the  various  ruyal  commission* 
more  «s|x^ially  the  Report  and  tho  four  accompanying  volumes 
of  minutes  of  evidence  printed  for  the  royal  commission  on  i-c- 
elesiastics.1  discipline  in  1900.  The  letters  and  other  documents 
published  in  sucli  complete  biographies  as  t'lose  of  Pusey,  Bishop 
8.  Wilbcrforce.  Archbishop  Tail,  Bishop  Wilkinson,  Archbishop 
Benson,  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Charles  Lowder.  and  others,  are  also 
very  useful.  Nee  also  SrrxcBR  Jonk*.  Rnaland  ami  the  IIMy  .Sec 
(.London,  1902) ;  Mai. LOCK.  Doctrine  and Doctrinal  Dieruption  (Lon- 
don. 190N):  MacCoi.u  The  Royal  Commi'iion  and  the  Ornament! 
Rubric  (Ixindon.  190G>:  Motes,  A'pecln  of  Anglicanism  (London. 
ISOti):  Dulus'O,  Ten  Ycnrtina  Portsmouth  Stum  (Isindon,  1MI*); 
MacColi,  Ijawltssnest,  .lieerdotalism  and  Ritualism  (!.ondnn. 
1875):  Itosoor.,  The  Rithop  of  Lincoln's  Cat*  (London,  1HH1); 
Sanday,  The  Catholic  Movement  and  the  Archhithop's  Decision  (L>n- 
don,  1899);  Tomuxsox.  Historical  Ground*  of  the  Iximljeth  Judg- 
ment (London.  1891).  and  in  general  The  Reunion  Mavarinr  and 
the  now  extinct  Chureh  Renev.        HERBERT  TflCRSTON. 
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Rivington,  Lcke,  b.  in  London,  May,  1838;  d. 
in  London,  30  May,  1899;  fourth  son  of  Francis 
Rivington,  a  well-known  lxmdon  publisher.  He  was 
educated  at  Highgate  Grammar  School  and  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford.  After  his  ordination  as  an  Anglican 
clergyman  in  1862,  he  became  curate  of  St.  Clement's, 
Oxford,  leaving  there  in  1867  for  All  Saints's,  Mar- 
garet Street,  London,  where  he  attracted  attention  as 
a  preacher.  Failing  in  his  efforts  to  found  a  religious 
community  at  Stoke,  Staffordshire,  he  joined  the 
Cowley  Fathers  and  became  superior  of  their  house 
in  Bombay.  Becoming  unsettled  in  his  religious 
convictions  he  visited  Rome,  where  in  1888  he  was 
received  into  the  Church.  His  ordination  to  the 
priesthood  took  place  on  21  Sept.,  1880.  He  re- 
turned to  England  and  settled  in  Bayswat«r,  not 
undertaking  any  parochial  work,  but  devoting 
himself  to  preaching,  hearing  confessions,  and  writing 
controversial  works.  The  chief  of  these  were  "Au- 
thority; or  a  plain  reason  for  joining  the  Church 
of  Rome"  (1888);  "Dust"  a  letter  to  the  Rev. 
C.  Gore  on  his  book  "Roman  Catholic  Claims" 
(1888);  "Dependence;  or  the  insecurity  of  the 
Anglican  Position"  (1889);  "The  Primitive  Church 
andf  the  See  of  Peter"  (1894):  "Anglican  Fallacies: 
or  Lord  Halifax  on  Reunion  (189.5);  "Rome  ana 
England  or  Ecclesiastical  Continuity"  (1897);  "The 
Roman  Primacy  a.  d.  430-51"  (1899)  which  was 
practically  a  new  edition  of  "The  Primitive  Church 
and  the  See  of  Peter".  He  also  wrote  several 
pamphlets  and  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  Bishop 
Milner's  "End  of  Religious  Controversy".  This 
was  for  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  which  he  was 
long  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  a  prominent 
figure  at  the  annual  conferences  so  successfully  or- 
ganised by  the  society.  His  pamphlets  include 
'  Primitive  and  Roman"  (1894)  a  reply  to  the  notice 
of  his  book  "The  Primitive  Church    in  the  "Church 

Suarterly  Review";  "The  Conversion  of  Cardinal 
ewman"  (1896)  and  "Tekel"  (1897)  in  which  he 
criticized  the  reply  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
and  York  to  Pope  Leo  XIII  after  the  condemnation 
of  Anglican  Orders.  In  1897  the  |H>pe  conferred  on 
him  an  honorary  doctorate  in  divinity.  During  his 
latter  years  he  lived  near  St.  James  church,  Spanish 
Place,  devoting  himself  to  his  literary  work  and  the 
instruction  of  inquirers  in  the  Catholic  Faith. 

.<J?'  Zabl'i  <3  »"d  10  Jun*-  WWUColAoKrfloo*  Sut,  (15  June. 
°lLU3W'  BUJ-  ■«*         ttuA.;  Annual  RrgxMrr  (London, 

1898)-  Edwin  Burton. 

RizaJ,  Jos*  Mercado,  Filipino  hero,  physician, 
poet,  novelist,  and  sculptor;  b.  at  Calamba,  Province  of 
La  Laguna,  Luzon,  19  June,  1861;  d.  at  Manila, 
30  December,  1898.  On  his  father's  side  he  was 
descended  from  Lam-co,  who  came  from  China  to 
settle  in  the  Philippines  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  His  mother  was  of  Filipino- 
Chm^vSpanish  origin.  Rizal  studied  at  the  Jesuit 
College  of  the  Ateneo,  Manila,  where  he  received  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  with  highest  honours 
before  he  had  completed  his  sixteenth  year.  He  con- 
tinual his  Btudies  in  Manila  for  four  vears  and  then 
proceeded  to  Spain,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
philosophy,  literature,  and  medicine,  with  ophthal- 
mology as  a  speciality.  In  Madrid  he  became  a 
*m>mason,  and  thus  became  associated  with  men 
like  lonlla,  Shasta,  Castclar,  and  Balaguer,  promi- 
nent in  Spanish  polities.  Here  and  in  France  he 
began  to ;  imbibe  the  political  ideas,  which  later  cost 
bun his  life  In  Germany  he  was  enrolled  as  a  law 
student  in  the  Uu verity  of  Heidclburg  and  became 
acquainted  with  \  irehow  and  Blumentritt.  In 
Berlin  was  published  his  novel  "Noli  me  tangere" 
(ISM.)   chamtenied    perhaps   too  extravagantly, 

"Wn"  i  'Tt ™  ,a  *ral  nowl"  writtenlby  one 
born  with  a  gift  so  far  beyond  that  of  any  or  all 


of  the  authors  of  our  roaring  literary  successes". 
Several  editions  of  the  work  were  published  in 
Manila  and  in  Spain.  There  is  a  French  translation 
("Bibliotheque  sociologiquc",  num.  25,  Paris,  1899), 
and  two  abbreviated  English  translations  of  little 
value:  "An  Eagle's  Flight"  (New  York,  1900),  and 
"Friars  and  Filipinos'  (New  York,  1902).  The 
book  satirises  the  friars  in  the  Philippines  as  well  as 
the  Filipinos.  Rixal's  animosity  to  the  friars  was 
largely  of  domestic  origin.  The  friars  were  the  land- 
lords of  a  large  hacienda  occupied  by  his  father; 
there  was  vexatious  litigation,  and  a  few  years  later, 
by  Weyler's  order,  soldiers  destroyed  the  buildings 
on  the  land,  and  various  members  of  the  family  were 
exiled  to  other  parts  of  the  Islands. 

Rizal  returned  to  the  Philippines  in  1887.  After 
a  Btay  of  about  six  months  he  set  out  again  for 
Europe,  passing  through  Japan  and  the  United 
States.  In  London  he  prepared  his  annotated  edi- 
tion of  Morga's  "Sucesos  de  las  Islas  Filipinas"  which 
he  completed  in  Paris  (1890).  In  Belgium  he  pub- 
lished (Ghent,  1891;  Manila,  1900)  "El  Filibus- 
terismo",  a  sequel  to  "Noli  me  tangere".  Ite 
animus  may  be  judged  from  its  dedication  to  three 
Filipino  priests  who  were  executed  for  complicity 
in  the  Cavite  outbreak  of  1872.  In  1891  he  arrived 
in  Hong-Kong,  where  he  practised  medicine.  The 
following  year  he  came  to  Manila,  but  five  days 
before  his  arrival  a  case  was  filed  against  him  for 
"anti-religious  and  anti-patriotic  propaganda".  On  7 
July  the  governor-general  ordered  Rizal's  deporta- 
tion to  Mindanao.  The  reasons  given  were  the 
finding  in  his  baggage  of  a  package  of  leaflets,  "satir- 
izing the  friars  and  tending  to  de-catholicize  and  so 
de-nationalize  the  people ';  and  the  "publication 
of  'El  Filibusterismo'  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
three  traitors — condemned  and  executed  by  com- 
petent authority — and  whom  he  hails  as  martyrs". 
Rizal  spent  four  years  in  peaceful  exile  in  Dapitan, 
Mindanao,  when  he  volunteered  his  services  to  the 
governor  to  go  to  Cuba  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Spanish 
Army.  The  offer  was  accepted.  When  he  arrived  in 
Spain,  ho  was  arrested  ana  brought  back  to  Manila, 
where  he  was  charged  with  founding  unlawful  associa- 
tions and  promoting  rebellion .  and  sentenced  to  be  shot. 

Rizal  had  given  up  the  practice  of  his  religion  long 
years  before.  But  now  he  gladly  welcomed  the  minis- 
trations of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  his  former  professors,  and 
he  wrote  a  retractation  of  his  errors  and  of  Masonry 
in  particular.  On  the  morning  of  his  execution  he 
assisted  at  two  Masses  with  great  fervour,  received 
Holy  Communion  and  was  married  to  an  Irish  half- 
caste  girl  from  Hong-Kong  with  whom  he  had  co- 
habited in  Dapitan.  Almost  the  last  words  he  spoke 
were  to  the  Jesuit  who  accompanied  him:  "My  great 
pride.  Father,  has  brought  me  here."  30  December, 
the  day  of  his  execution,  has  been  made  a  national 
holiday  by  the  American  Government  and  $50,000 
appropriated  for  a  monument  to  his  memory;  a  new 
province,  adjacent  to  Manila,  is  called  Rizal;  the 
two  centavo  postage  stamp  and  two  peso  bill — the 
denominations  in  most  common  use — bear  his  picture. 
Whether  he  was  unjustly  executed  or  not,  is  dis- 
puted; his  plea  in  his  own  defense  is  undoubtedly 
a  strong  one  (cf.  Retana).  The  year  of  his  death  was 
a  year  of  great  uprising  in  the  Islands  and  feeling 
ran  high.  Whatever  may  In*  said  alxmt  his  sentence, 
its  fulfilment  was  a  political  mistake.  Rizal,  it  is  said, 
did  not  favour  separation  from  Spain,  nor  the  expul- 
sion of  the  friars.  Nor  did  he  wish  to  accomplish  his 
ends — reforms  in  the  Government — by  revolutionary 
methods,  but  by  the  education  of  his  countrymen  and 
their  formation  to  habits  of  industry. 

Besides  the  works  mentioned  above,  Rizal  wrote  a 
number  of  poems  and  essays  in  Spanish  of  literary 
merit,  some  translations  ami  short  papers  in  German, 
Frenc  h,  English,  and  in  his  native  dialect,  Tagalog. 
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A  complete  list  of  his  writing  is  riven  in  Retana, 
"Vida  y  escritos  del  Dr.  Rizal"  (Madrid,  1907). 

CkaIO,  Tkt  Story  of  JoU  Rital  (Manila,  1900);  El  Dr.  R,tal  u 
•u  ohm  in  La  Jueeniml  ( Harrelnna,  Jan.,  Feb.,  1897);  Pi.  La 
muerle  erutiana  Hrl  Dr.  Rizal  (Manila,  1910);  C'haio.  Lot  errortt 
de  Retana  (Manila.  1910.) 

PHILIP  M.  FlNEGAN. 

Robber  Council  of  Ephesus.    See  EritEAUS. 

Robbia,  Andrea  della,  nephew,  pupil,  assistant, 
and  sharer  of  Luca's  secrets,  b.  at  Florence,  1431 ;  d. 
1528.  It  is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between  his 
works  and  Luca's.  His,  undoubtedly,  are  the  medal- 
lions of  infanta  for  the  Foundling  Hospital,  Florence, 
and  the  noble  Annunciation  over  the  inner  entrance; 
the  Meeting  of  S.  Francis  and  S.  Dominic  in  the  loggia 
of  S.  Paolo;  the  charming  Madonna  of  the  Architects, 
the  Virgin  adoring  the  Divine  Child  in  the  Crib  and 
other  pieces  in  the  Bargello;  the  fine  St.  Francis  at 
Assisi;  the  Madonna  della  Quercia  at  Viterbo;  the 
high  altar  (marble)  of  S.  Maria  delle  Grazie  at  Arezzo; 
the  rich  and  variegated  decora- 
tions of  the  vaulted  ceiling, 
porch  of  Pistoia  Cathedral,  and 
many  other  works. 

Andrea  had  several  sons,  of 
whom  Giovanni,  Girolamo,  Lucit 
the  Younger,  and  Ambrogio  an? 
the  best  known.  Giovanni  exe- 
cuted the  famous  reliefs  for  the 
Ospedale  del  Ceppo,  Pistoia;  and 
Girolamo  worked  much  in 
France,  where  he  died.  The 
Della  Robbia  school  gradually 
lost  power  and  inspiration,  the 
later  works  being  often  over- 
crowded with  figures  and  full  of 
conflicting  colour. 

See  bibl.  of  Rossi*,  lcca  di  8imonb 
della.        M.  L.  Handley. 

Robbia,  Lcca  di  Simone 
della,  sculptor,  b.  at  Florence. 
1400;  d.  1481.  He  is  believed 
to  have  studied  design  with  a 
goldsmith,  and  then  to  have 
worked  in  marble  and  bronze 
under  Ghiberti.  He  was  early 
invited  to  execute  sculptures  for 
the  Cathedral  of  S.  Maria  del 
Fiore  and  the  Campanile.  The 
latter — representing  Philosophy 
Arithmetic,  Grammar,  Orpheus, 
and  Tubalcain  (1437) — arc  still  somewhat  Gothic 
in  character.  For  the  organ-gallery  of  the  cathe- 
dral he  made  the  famous  panels  of  the  Cantorie, 
groups  of  boys  singing  and  playing  upon  musical  in- 
struments (1431-8),  now  in  the  Musco  del  Duomo. 
For  the  north  sacristy  he  made  a  bronze  door;  figures 
of  angels  bearing  candles  and  a  fine  glazed  earthen- 
ware relief  of  Christ  rising  from  the  tomb  over  the 
entrance  are  also  of  his  execution.  Above  the  en- 
trance to  the  southern  sacristy  he  made  the  Ascension 
(1446).  Fromthistimeon,  Luca  seems  to  have  worked 
almost  entirely  in  his  new  ware.  The  medium 
was  not  unknown,  but  by  dint  of  experimenting  he 
brought  his  material  to  great  perfection.  The  colours 
are  brilliant,  fresh,  and  )>euutiful  in  quality,  the  blue 
especially  being  quite  inimitable.  The  stanniferous 
glaze,  or  enamel,  contained  various  minerals  and  was 
Lucas  own  secret;  in  the  firing,  it  became  exceed- 
ingly hard,  durable,  ami  bright.  Luca's  design  is 
generally  an  architectural  setting  with  a  very  few 
figures,  or  half  figures,  and  rich  borders  of  fruits  and 
flowers.  He  excels  in  simplicity  and  loveliness  of 
composition.  His  madonnas  have  great  charm, 
dignity,  and  grace.  In  the  earlier  productions  colour 
is  used  only  for  the  background,  for  the  Btems  and 


Lcca  dkixa  Robbia 
Detail  from  the  froaco  by  Vaaari,  in  the 
Palauo  Vecehio,  Florence 


leaves  of  lilies,  and  the  eyes;  an  occasional  touch  of 
gold  is  added  in  coronal  or  lettering.    Later  Luca 
used  colour  more  freely.    The  Della  Robbia  earthen- 
wares arc  so  fresh  and  beautiful  and  so  decorative 
that  even  in  Luca's  time  they  were  immediately  in 
great  request.  They  are  seen  at  their  best  in  Florence. 
A  few  of  the  principal  ones  are:  the  crucifix  at  S. 
Miniato  and  the  ceiling  of  the  chapel  in  which  it  is 
found ;  the  medallions  of  the  vault  (centre,  the  Holy 
Ghost ;  corners,  the  Virtues)  in  the  chapel  of  Cardinal 
Jacopo  of  Portugal,  also  at  S.  Miniato;  the  decora- 
tions of  the  Pazzi  chapel  at  Sta.  Croce;  the  armorial 
bearings  of  the  Arti  at  Or  San  Michele;  the  Madonna 
of  S.  Pierino;  the  exquisite  street  lunette  of  Our  I  July 
and  Angels  in  the  Via  dell'  Agnolo:  the  tomb  of  Bishop 
Bcnozzo  Federighi  at  the  Sta.  Trinita;  and.  in  the 
Bargello,  the  Madonna  of  the  Roses,  the  Madonna 
of  the  Apple,  and  a  number  of  equally  fine  reliefs. 
Of  his  works  outside  Florence  mav  be  mentioned: 
the  Madonna  at  Urbino;   the  tabernacle  at  Im- 
pruneta,  the  vault  panels  of  S. 
Giobbe,  Venice  (sometimes  said 
to  be  by  the  school  only ) ;  medal- 
lions of  Justice  and  Temperance, 
Museum  of  Cluny,  Paris;  arms 
of  R6ned'Anjou,  London,  South 
Kensington  Museum,  and  other 
works  in  Naples,  Sicily,  and  else- 
where.   The   admirable  and 
much  disputed  group  of  the 
Visitation  at  S.  Giovanni  Fuor- 
civitas,   Pistoia,   is  attributed 
both  to  Luca  and  to  Andrea. 

Rabbet  de  Joct,  Let  Delta  Robbia 
(Pari*.  1865):  MCxw.  Hut.  de  VAH 
petulant  la  Renaissance  (Paria,  1895); 
Retmomid.  Ltt  Dttla  Robbia  (Florence, 
1S97);  Cbithkll,  Lum  and  Andrea 
Delia  Robbia  (London.  1902). 

M.  L.  Handley. 

Robert,  Saint,  founder  of 
the  Abbey  of  Chaise-Dieu  in 
Auvcrgnc.  b.  at  Aurillac,  All- 
vergne,  about  1000;  d.  in  Au- 
vergne,  1067.    On  his  father's 
side  he  belonged  to  the  family 
of  the  Counts  of  Aurillac,  who 
had  given  birth  to  St.  G6raud. 
He  studied  at  Brioude  near  the 
basilica  of  St-Julien,  in  a  school 
open  to  the  nobility  of  A u vergne 
by  the  canons  of  that  city.  Hav- 
ing entered  their  community, 
and  being  ordained  priest,  Robert  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  piety,  charity,  apostolic  zeal,  eloquent 
discourses,  and  the  gift  of  miracles.    For  about  forty 
years  he  remained  at  Cluny  in  order  to  live  under  the 
rule  of  his  compatriot  saint,  Abbe  Odilo.  Brought 
back  by  force  to  Brioude,  he  started  anew  for  Rome  in 
order  to  consult  the  pope  on  his  project .    Benedict  IX 
encouraged  him  to  retire  with  two  companions  to  the 
wooded  plateau  south-<^ast  of  Auvergne.  Here  he  built 
a  hermitage  under  t  he  name  of  Chaise-Dieu  {Com  Dei), 
The  renown  of  his  virtues  having  brought  him  numer- 
ous disciples,  he  was  obliged  to  build  a  monaster}', 
which  he  placed  under  the  rule  of  Saint  Benedict 
(1050).    Leo  IX  erecti>d  the  Abbey  of  Chaise-Dieu, 
which  became  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  Christen- 
dom.   At  the  death  of  Robert  it  numbered  300  monks 
and  had  sent  multitudes  all  through  the  centre  of 
France.    Robert  also  founded  a  community  of  women 
at  Lavadieu  near  Brioude.    Through  the  elevation  of 
Pierre  Roger,  monk  of  Chaise-Dieu,  to  the  sovereign 
pontificate,  under  the  name  of  Clement  VI,  the  abbey 
nwhed  the  height  of  its  glory.    The  body  of  Saint 
Robert,  preserved  therein,  was  burned  by  the  Hugue- 
nots during  the  religious  wars.    His  work  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  French  Revolution,  but  there  remain 
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for  the  admiration  of  tourists,  the  vast  church,  cloister, 
tomb  of  Clement  VI,  and  Clementine  Tower.  The 
feast-day  of  St  .  Roliert  is  24  April 

Labbe.  ttiht.  now.  II.  637,  rt4«.  639:  Aria  .S.S..  April.  III. 
31S-31;  M»WWON.  Ada  SOS.  B'nniuii.  VI,  ii.  I Rs  222: 
Annalr*  O.S.  Brntdirti.  V.  1-9.  SO-110;  Hkanc-me.  Lrn  monailtrtt 
tTAuirronr.  07-117,  129-44;  Muskier,  !m  Sainlt  d'Aurrrynt.  I 
(Pans.  1900).  412-17.  A.  FottRNET. 

Robert  Johnson  (Richardson),  Blessed.  See 
Thomas  Ford,  Blessed. 

Robert  Laurence,  Blessed.  See  John  Houohton, 


Robert  of  Arbriasel,  itinerant  preacher,  founder  of 
Fontevrault,  b.  c.  1047  at  Arbriasel  (now  Arbrcssec) 
near  Rhcticrs,  Brittany;  d.  at  Orsan,  probably  1117. 
Robert  studied  in  Paris  during  the  pontificate  of  Greg- 
ory VII.  perhaps  under  Ansclm  of  I>aon  and  later 
displayed  considerable  theological  knowledge.  The 
date  and  place  of  his  ordination  are  unknown.  In 
1089  he  was  recalled  to  his  native  Diocese  of  Rennes 
by  Bishop  Sylvester  de  la  Guerche,  who  desired  to 
reform  his  flock.    As  archpriest,  Robert  devoted 
himself  to  the  suppression  of  simony,  lay  investiture, 
clerical  concubinage,   irregular  marriages,  and  to 
the  healing  of  feuds.    This  reforming  teal  aroused 
such  enmity  that  upon  Sylvester's  death  in  1093, 
Robert  was  compelled  to  leave  the  diocese.    He  went 
to  Angers  and  there  commenced  ascetic  practices 
which  he  continued  throughout  his  life.    In  1095 
he  became  a  hermit  in  the  forest  of  Craon  (h.  w.  of 
Laval),  living  a  life  of  severest  penance  in  the  com- 
pany of  Bernard,  afterwards  founder  of  the  Congre- 
gation of  Tiron,  Vitalis,  founder  of  Savigny,  and  others 
of  considerable  note.    His  piety,  eloquence,  anil 
strong  personality  attracted  many  followers,  for 
whom  in  1090  he  founded  the  monastery  of  Canons 
Regular  of  La  Roe,  becoming  himself  the  first  abbot. 
In  the  same  year  Urban  II  summoned  him  to  Angers 
and  appointed  him  a  "preacher  (*eminicerbiu,  cf. 
Acts  17,  18)  second  only  to  himself  with  orders  to 
travel  everywhere  in  the  performance  of  this  dutv" 
(Vita  Baldrici). 

There  is  no  evidence  that  Robert  assisted  Urban 
to  preach  the  Crusade,  for  his  theme  was  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  world  and  especially  poverty.  Living 
in  the  utmost  destitution,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  jxxir  and  would  have  his  followers  known  only 
as  the  "poor  of  Christ  ",  while  the  ideal  he  put  for- 
ward was  "  In  nakedness  to  follow  Christ  naked  upon 
the  Cross".  His  eloquence,  heightened  by  his 
strikingly  ascetic  appearance,  drew  crowds  every- 
where. Those  who  desired  to  embrace  the  monastic 
state  under  his  leadership  he  sent  to  I  a  Roe,  but  the 
Cnnons  objected  to  the  number  and  diversity  of  the 
postulants,  and  between  1097  and  1100  Robert  for- 
mally resigned  his  abbacy,  and  founded  Fontevrault 
(q.  v.).  His  disciples  were  of  ever)'  age  and  condi- 
tion, including  even  lepers  and  converted  prostitutes. 
Robert  continued  his  missionary  journeys  over  the 
whole  of  Western  France  till  the  end  of  his  life,  but 
little  is  known  of  this  period.  At  the  Council  of 
Poitiers,  Nov.,  1100,  he  supported  the  papal  legates 
in  excommunicating  Philip  of  France  on  account  of 
his  lawless  union  with  Bertrade  de  Mont  fort;  in 
11 10  he  attended  the  Council  of  Nantes.  Knowledge 
of  hit*  approaching  death  caused  him  to  take  steps  to 
ensure  the  permanence  of  his  foundation  at  Fonte- 
vrault. He  imposed  a  vow  of  stability  on  his  monks 
and  summon.il  a  Chapter  (September.  1110)  to  settle 
the  form  of  government.  From  Hautcbruvere,  a  nriorv 
founded  by  the  |>cnitent  Rertrade,  he  went  to  Orsan 
Mother  priory  «f  Fontevrault,  where  he  died.  The 

year of  g'Ve9  a  deUi,Wl  aCCount  of  h»  ,ast 

Robert  was  never  canonized.  The  accusation  made 
against  h.rn  by  (.coffrcy  „f  YVndome  of  extreme  indis- 
cretion in  his  Choice  of  exceptional  ascetic  practices  (see 


P.  L.,  CLVII,  182)  was  the  source  of  much  controversy 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Other  evidence  of  eccentric  actions  on  Robert's  part 
and  scandals  among  his  mixed  followers  may  have 
helped  to  give  rise  to  t  hese  rumors.  The  Fontevrists 
did  everything  in  their  {lower  to  discredit  the  attacks 
on  their  founder.  The  accusatory  letters  of  Marbodius 
of  Rennes  and  Geoffrey  of  Vendome  were  without  suf- 
ficient cause  declared  to  be  forgeries  and  the  MS. 
letter  of  Peter  of  Saumur  was  made  away  with,  prob- 
ably at  the  instigation  of  Jeanne  Baptiste  de  Bourbon, 
Abbess  of  Fontevrault.  This  natural  daughter  of 
Henry  IV  applied  to  Innocent  X  for  the  beatification 
of  Robert,  her  request  bcingsupported  by  Louis  XIV 
and  Henrietta  of  England.  Both  this  attempt  and  one 
made  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
failed,  but  Robert  is  usually  given  the  title  of  "Bles- 
sed". The  original  recension  of  the  Rule  of  Fonte- 
vrault no  longer  exists;  the  only  surviving  writing  of 
Robert  is  his  letter  of  exhortation  to  Ermengarde  of 
Brittany  (ed.  Petigny  in  '*  Bib.  de  l'ecole  des  Chartce", 
1854,  V.  hi). 

Ada  SiS.,  I  Vh  ,  III,  593  aqq.,  contains  two  ancient  Uvm  by 
Hmj.ui  -  of  Dol  ami  the  monk  Andrew-;  I'mosr,  Rohrrt 
tTArbiwi  «  Cttfroi  dt  VenMnu  in  Bib.  dr  rfeat*  dti  Chnrtt*: 
Waltes,  Rrttrn  Wandrrprrdigtr  Fronkrnekt,  I  (I^ipiis,  19 
a  modern  scientific  book;  Idem,  Eicurt,  II  (I9O0); 

XXIX,  col.  330. 

Raymund 


,  tin 


Robert  of  Courcon  (De  Ci:rsone,  De  Cursiw, 
Cvjrsus,  etc.),  cardinal,  b.  at  Kedleston.  England; 
d.  at  Damictta,  1218.  After  having  studied  at  Ox- 
ford. Paris,  and  Rome,  he  became  in  1211  Chancellor 
of  tne  University  of  Paris;  in  1212  he  was  made 
Cardinal  of  St.  Stephen  on  the  Cielian  Hill;  in  1213 
he  was  appointed  legate  a  latere  to  preach  the  crusade, 
and  in  1215  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  commission 
to  inquire  into  the  errors  prevalent  at  the  University 
of  Paris.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign 
against  heresy  in  France,  and  accompanied  the  army 
of  the  Crusaders  into  Egypt  as  legate  of  Honorius 
III.  He  died  during  the  siege  of  Damietta.  He  is 
the  author  of  several  works,  including  a  "Summa" 
devoted  to  questions  of  canon  law  and  ethics  and 
dealing  at  length  with  the  question  of  usury.  His 
interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
in  the  midst  of  the  confusion  arising  from  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Arabian  translations  of  Aristotle, 
resulted  in  the  proscription  (1215)  of  the  metaphysical 
as  well  as  the  physical  treatises  of  the  Stagyrite, 
together  with  the  summaries  thereof  (Summa1  de 
eisdem).  At  the  same  time,  his  rescript  (Denifle, 
"Chartul.  Univ.  Paris",  I,  78)  renews  the  condemna- 
tion of  the  Pantheists,  David  of  Dinant,  and  Amaury 
of  Bene,  but  permits  the  use,  as  texts,  of  Aristotle's 
"Ethics"  and  logical  treatises.  The  rescript  also  con- 
tains several  enactments  relating  to  academic  discipline. 

DENiruc,  Ckartul.  tn„.  Pari.  I  (Pari..  1SH9).  72.  7S.  D« 
Wclf,  Hi*,  of  Mviittal  Phil.,  tr.  <Wet  (N'cw  York.  190U).  242. 

William  Ti  rseb. 

Robert  of  Geneva,  antipopc  under  the  name  of 
Clement  VII,  b.  at  Geneva.  1342;  d.  at  Avignon,  16 
Sept.,  1394.  He  was  the  son  of  Count  Amadeus  III. 
Appointed  prothonotary  Apostolic  in  1359,  he  became 
Bishop  of  Therouanne  in  1301,  Archbishop  of  Caro- 
brai  in  13(iS,  and  cardinal  30  May,  1371.  As  papal 
legate  in  Upper  Italy  (1376-7S),  in  order  to  put  down 
a  rebellion  in  the  Pontifical  States,  he  is  said  to  have 
authorized  the  massacre  of  4<XK)  persons  at  Cescna, 
and  was  consequently  called  '"the  executioner  of 
Cesena".  Elected  to  the  papacy  at  Fondi,  20  Sept., 
137S,  by  the  French  cardinals  in  opixwition  to  .Urban 
VI.  he  was  the  first  ant i pop* •  of  tne  Great  Schism. 
France,  Scotland,  Castile,  Aragon,  Navarre,  Portugal. 
Savoy,  some  minor  German  states.  Denmark,  and 
Norway  acknowledged  his  authority.  I 'liable  to 
maintain  himself  in  Italy  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Avignon,  where  he  became  completely  dependent 
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on  the  French  Court.  He  created  excellent  cardinals, 
but  donated  the  larger  part  of  the  Pontifical  States 
to  Louis  1 1  of  Anjou.  resorted  to  simony  and  extortion 
to  meet  the  financial  needs  of  his  court,  and  seems 
never  to  have  sincerely  desired  the  termination  of 
the  Schism. 

Baluze.  Vila  Paparum  Atmiotumnum,  I  (Paris.  1003).  486 
gqc|.;  Salembier,  The  Great  Schitm  of  the  Weet  (tr.  New  York, 

ido7).  p«»»im.  N.  A.  Weber. 

Robert  of  Jumieges,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
(1051-2).  Robert  Champart  was  a  Norman  monk  of 
St.  Ouen  at  Kouen  and  was  prior  of  that  house  when 
in  1037  he  was  elected  Abbot  of  Jumieges.  As  abbot 
he  began  to  build  the  fine  Norman  abbey-church,  and 
at  this  time  he  was  able  to  be  of  service  to  St.  EM  ward 
the  Confessor,  then  an  exile.  When  Edward  returned 
to  England  as  king  in  1043  Robert  accompanied  him 
and  was  made  Bishop  of  London  in  1044.  In  this 
ca|weity  he  became  the  head  of  the  Norman  party  in 
op|M»iition  to  the  Saxon  party  under  Godwin,  and 
exerted  supreme  influence  over  the  king.  In  1051 
Robert  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and 
went  to  Rome  for  his  pall,  but  the  appointment  was 
very  unpopular  among  the  English  clergy  who  re- 
sented the  intrusion  of  a  foreigner  into  the  metro- 
politan see.  For  a  time  he  was  successful  in  opposing 
Godwin  even  to  the  extent  of  instigating  his  exile, 
but  when  Godwin  returned  in  10.V2  Robert  fled  to 
Rome  and  was  outlawed  by  the  Witenagemot.  The 
pope  reinstated  him  in  his  see,  but  he  could  not  regain 
possession  of  it,  and  William  of  Normandy  made  his 
continued  exclusion  one  of  his  pretexts  for  invading 
England.  The  last  years  of  his  life  were  spent  at 
Jumieges,  but  the  precise  date  of  his  death  has  not 
been  ascertained,  though  Robert  de  Torigni  states  it 
as  26  May,  1055.  The  valuable  liturgical  MS.  of  the 
"Missal  of  Robert  of  Jumieges",  now  at  Rouen,  was 
given  by  him,  when  Bishop  of  London  to  the  abbey 
at  Jumieges. 

Anglo-Saxon  Chroniele,  ed.  Thorpe,  K.  S.  (London, 
IS6II;  \'itn  Badteardi  in  Lcard,  Lite  of  Bdmrd  ike  Confettor, 
R.  S.  (London.  1S.18);  William  or  Malmesburt,  Gteta  Ponti- 
ficum:  P.  L.,  CXLI,  1441,  giving  one  of  hi*  charters;  Wilson, 
The  Miteal  of  Robert  of  Jumieore  (London,  1896);  Hook,  Lite* 
of  the  Archbiehopt  of  Canterbury  (London,  lsii.v-75);  Hcst  la 
Diet.  Sat.  Bioq.;  SkaHUE,  Anqio-fiaxon  Biehope,  Sable;  and 
Kinat  (Cambridge.  1899) :  Obituary  of  the  Abbey  of  Jumieges  in 
Recwil  dee  Hietoriene,  XXIII  (Rouen,  1172).  419. 


Robert  of  Lincoln.   Sec  Grobseteste. 

Robert  of  Luzarchea  (Lea),  b.  at  Luzarchea  near 
Pontoise  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century; 
is  said  to  have  been  summoned  to  Paris  by  Philip 
Augustus  who  employed  him  in  beautifying  the  city, 
and  to  have  had  a  share  in  the  work  on  Noire  Dame. 
The  real  fame  of  this  master  is,  however,  connected 
with  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  in  Amiens.  The 
old  cathedral  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1218  and  Bishop 
Evrard  de  Kouilloy  had  it  rebuilt  in  Gothic  style. 
An  inscription  made  in  1288  in  the  "labyrinth  of 
the  floor  (now  removed)  testified  that  the  building 
had  been  begun  in  1220,  and  names  "  Robert,  called 
of  Luiarches",  as  the  architect,  and  as  his  successors, 
Thomas  de  Cormont  and  the  latter's  son.  The  work 
was  completed  in  later  centum*.  VioUct-le-Duc 
sees  a  fact  of  great  significance  in  the  employment  of 
the  layman,  Robert;  but  it  is  not  accurate  that  in 
Romanesque  times  the  architects  were  always  bish- 
ops, priests,  or  monks:  or,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
since  the  Gothic  period  the  Church  relinquished  the 
direction  of  church-building  so  entirely  as  is  now  be- 
lieved. Robert  was  not  long  employed  on  the  cathe- 
dral. Under  the  successor  of  Bishop  Evrard,  who 
apparently  died  in  1222.  Cormont  appears  as  the 
architect.  Before  1240  the  work  had  grown  up  to  the 
vault.  About  1270  Bishop  Bernard  put  a  choir 
window  in  the  provisionally  completed  cathedral. 
An  intended  alteration  of  the  original  plan  was  not 
XIII.— 7 


used  in  the  finished  building,  so  that  the  whole  re- 
mains u  splendid  monument  to  Robert.  In  his  day 
it  was  already  called  the  "Gothic  Parthenon  . 
Gracefully  built  and  better  lighted  than  several  of  the 
large  churches  of  France,  there  is  yet,  especially  about 
the  facade,  a  majestic  severity.  It  is  more  spacious 
than  Notre  Dame  in  Paris  and  considerably  larger 
than  the  cathedral  of  Reims.  The  former  is  effec- 
tive through  its  quiet  simplicity,  which  amounts  to 
austerity;  the  latter  is  less  rich  in  the  modelling 
of  choir,  windows,  and  triforium.  But  Robert's 
creation  became  a  standard  far  and  near,  through 
France  and  beyond,  on  account  of  the  successful 
manner  in  which  weight  and  strength  are  counter- 
balanced and  of  the  consistently  Gothic  style.  The 
design  presents  a  middle  aisle  and  two  side  aisles, 
though  the  choir  has  five  aisles  and  the  transept  has 
the  width  of  seven  aisles.  The  choir  is  flanked  by 
seven  chapels;  that  in  the  centre  (the  Lady  chapel) 
projecting  beyond  the  others  in  French  style.  The 
majestic  and  harmonious  interior  is  surpassed  in 
beauty  by  few  cathedrals.  The  nave  is  about  470 
ft.  in  length,  164  ft.  in  breadth  (213  ft.  in  the  transept), 
and  141  ft.  in  height.  A  poet  writes  aptly,  "Fabrica 
nil  demi  patitur  nec  sustinct  addi"  (It  is  not  possible 
to  add  anything  to  or  to  take  anything  from  it). 

G.  GlETMANN. 

Robert  of  Melun  (De  Meldcno;  Meudensis; 
Melidunub),  an  English  philosopher  and  theologian, 
b.  in  England  about  1100;  d.  at  Hereford,  1167.  lie 
gets  his  surname  from  Melun,  near  Paris,  where, 
after  having  studied  under  Hugh  of  St.  Victor  and 
probably  Abclard,  he  taught  philosophy  and  theology. 
Among  nispupils  were  John  of  Salisbury  and  Thomas  a 
Becket.  Through  the  influence  of  the  latter  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Hereford  in  1 163.  Judging  from  the 
tributes  paid  him  by  John  of  Salisbury  in  the  "Mo- 
talogicus  (P.  L.,  CXCIX),  Robert  must  have  en- 
joyed great  renown  as  a  teacher.  On  the  question 
of  Universals,  which  agitated  the  schools  in  those 
days,  he  opposed  the  nominalism  of  Roscelin  and 
seemed  to  favour  a  doctrine  of  moderate  realism. 
His  principal  work,  "Summa  Theologio?"  or  "Summa 
Sententiaruin  "  is  still  in  MS.,  except  portions  which 
have  been  published  by  Du  Boulay  in  his  "Historia 
Univ.  Paris",  ii,  585  uqq.  He  also  wrote  "Quffistionce 
de  Divina  Pagina"  and  "Quastionea  de  Epistolia 
Pauli",  both  of  which  are  kept  in  the  Bibliothcque 
Nationale.  Those  who  have  examined  the  "Summa" 
pronounce  it  to  be  of  great  value  in  tracing  the  his- 
tory of  scholastic  doctrines. 

MatrriaU  for  the  History  of  Thomae  Becket  in  Rer.  BriU.  SS. 
contains  valuable  data;  De  Wclt.  BiM.  of  Medieval  Phil.,  tr. 
Corner  (New  York.  1909),  210;  Ha  ureal*,  //mi.  de  la  phil.  eeoL 
(Paris,  1872).  490  «qq.  WlLLIAM  T  CRN  EH. 

Robert  of  Moleame,  Saint,  b.  about  the  year 
1029,  at  Champagne,  France,  of  noble  parents  who 
bore  the  names  of  Thierry  and  Ermengarde;  d.  at 
Molesme,  17  April,  1111.  When  fifteen  years  of  age, 
he  commenced  his  novitiate  in  the  Abbey  of  Montier- 
la-Celle,  or  St.  Pierre-la-Cclle,  situated  near  Troyes. 
of  which  he  became  later  prior.  In  1068  he  succeeded 
Hunaut  II  as  Abbot  of  St.  Michael  de  Tonnerre,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Laugres.  About  this  time  a  band  of  seven 
anchorites  who  lived  in  the  forest  of  Collan,  in  the 
same  diocese,  sought  to  have  Robert  for  their  chief, 
but  the  monks,  despite  their  constant  resistance  to  his 
authority,  insisted  on  keeping  their  abbot  who  enjoyed 
so  great  a  reputation,  and  was  the  ornament  of 
house.  Their  intrigues  determined  Robert  to  rt 
his  charge  in  1071,  and  seek  refuge  in  the  monastery 
of  Montier-la-Celle.  The  same  year  he  was  placed 
over  the  priory  of  St.  Avoul  de  Provins,  which  de- 
"  on  Montier-la-Celle.    Meantime  two  of  the 


pended 
hermits 


VII  to  give  them  the  prior  of  Provina  for  their 
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The  pope  panted  their  request,  and  in  1074 
rt  initiated  the  hermits  of  Collan  in  the  monastic 
life.  As  the  location  at  Collan  was  found  unsuitable, 
Robert  founded  a  monastery  at  Molesme  in  the  valley 
of  Ungres  at  the  close  of  1075.  To  Molesme  as  a 
the  distinguished  canon  and  doctor 


guest  came  the  extinguished  canon  and  doctor 
(icoldlre)  of  Reims,  Bruno,  who,  in  1082,  placed  him- 
self under  the  direction  of  Robert,  before  founding  the 


order  of  the  Chartreux.  At  this  time  the 
>  discipline  was  still  in  its  full  vigour,  and  the 
religious  lived  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.  Soon, 
however,  the  monastery  became  wealthy  through  a 
of  donations,  and  with  wealth,  despite  the 
e  of  the  abbot,  came  laxity  of  discipline, 
endeavoured  to  restore  the  primitive  strict- 
ness, but  the  monks  showed  so  much  resistance  that 
he  abdicated,  and  left  the  care  of  his  community  to 
his  prior,  Alberic,  who  retired  in  1093.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  returned  with  Robert  to  Molesme.  On  29 
Nov.,  1095,  Urban  II  confirmed  the  institute  of 
Molesme.  In  1098  Robert,  still  unable  to  reform  his 
rebellious  monks,  obtained  from  Hugues,  Archbishop 
of  Lyons  and  Legate  of  the  Holv  See,  authority  to 
found  a  new  order  on  new  lines.  Twentv-one  religious 
left  Molesme  and  set  out  jovfullv  for  a  desert  called 
Citeaux  in  the  Diocese  of  Chalons,  and  the  Abbey  of 
Citeaux  (q.  v.)  was  founded  21  March,  1098. 

Left  to  themselves,  the  monks  of  Molesme  appealed 
to  the  pope,  and  Robert  was  restored  to  Molesme, 
which  then-after  became  an  ardent  centre  of  monastic 
life.  Rol>crt  died  17  April,  1111,  and  was  buried 
with  great  pomp  in  the  church  of  the  abbey.  Pope 
Honorius  III  by  Letters  Apostolic  in  1222  authorised 
his  veneration  in  the  church  of  Molesme,  and  soon 
after  the  veneration  of  St  .  Robert  was  extended  to  the 
whole  Church  by  a  pontifical  Decree.  The  feast  was 
fixed  at  first  on  17  April,  but  later  it  was  transferred 
to  29  April.  The  Abbey  of  Molesme  existed  up  to  the 
French  Rcvolut  ion.  The  remains  of  the  holy  founder 
are  preserved  in  the  parish  church. 

Vita  S.  Rubrrti.  Abbatim  Vol*  rmenai*.  auriore  mon/who  molismenri 
•oo  Adont,  abb.ttrc.  XI I;  {wJiani  Cuttrrrirntit  Cenobii;  Cl'l- 
CJXAIio.  I.u  Monument*  primilif*  Ht  la  Rrate  Citttrnrnne  (Dijon, 
'd'?' V?^.*.^  Malmmmchy.  Blc.  l.Ut  rrtM  AngUwum, 
P.      CLX\L\;  Lai-rbnt,  Cart,  de  JU,m<.  Bk.  I  (Pari*.  1907). 

F.  M.  Gild  as. 

Robert  of  Newminster,  Saint,  b.  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Craven,  Yorkshire,  probably  at  the  village 
of  Gargrave;  d.  7  June,  1159.  He  studied  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  where  he  is  said  to  have  composed 
a  commentary  on  the  Psalms;  became  parish  priest  at 
Gargrave:  and  later  a  Benedictine  at  Whitby,  from 
where,  with  the  abbot's  permission,  he  joined  the 
founders  of  the  Cistercian  monastery  of  Fountains. 
About  1 138  he  headed  the  first  colony  sent  out  from 
Fountains  and  established  the  Abbey  of  Xewminster 
near  the  castle  of  Ralph  de  Merlav,  at  Morpeth  in 
Northumberland.  During  his  abbacy  three  colonies 
of  monks  were  sent  out ;  monasteries  were  founded  • 
Pipewell  (1143),  Roche  (1147)  and  Sawley  (1148). 
Capgrave's  life  tells  that  an  accusation  of  misconduct 
was  brought  against  him  by  his  own  monks  and  that 
he  went  abroad  (1147-8),  to  defend  himself  before 
:'  "'-niard,  hut  doubt  has  been  cast  upon  the  truth 
ot  tins  story,  which  may  have  arisen  from  a  desire 
to  associate  the  English  saint  personally  with  the 
greatest  of  the  Cistercians.  His  tomb  in'the  church 
ol  Newminster  became  an  object  of  pilgrimage; 
his  feast  is  kept  on  7  June.  1  ^  ' 

Bnrt,nJ?iJ>Zn  M"*6D*M,H*  ™'  fiMrrfian  Saint,  of 

AMnter  de  N„,„  ,l/„fio«r<^c 
Raymund  Webster. 


decades  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  1153  he  began  to 
teach  at  Oxford,  being  among  the  first  of  the  cele- 
brated teachers  in  the  schools  which  were  afterwards 
organized  into  the  University  of  Oxford.  After  the 
death  of  Henry  II  he  returned  to  Paris;  thence  ho 
went  to  Rome,  where  he  was  appointed  cardinal  and 
Chancellor  of  the  Apostolic  See.  His  influence  was 
always  on  the  side  of  orthodoxy  and  against  the  en- 
croachments of  the  rationalistic  tendency  represented 
by  Abelard.  This  we  know  from  the  biography  of 
St.  Bernard  written  bv  William  of  St.  Thierry,  and 
from  his  letters.  Robert  wrote  a  compendium  of 
theology,  entitled  "ScntentiarumTheologicarum  Libri 
Octo",  which,  for  a  time,  held  its  place  in  the  schools 
of  Western  Europe  as  the  official  text  book  in  theology. 
It  was,  however,  supplanted  by  the  "Libri  Sentcn- 
tiarum"  of  Peter  the  Lombard,  compared  with 
whom  Robert  seems  to  have  been  more  inclined  to 
strict  interpretation  of  ecclesiastical  tradition  than 
to  yield  to  the  growing  demands  of  the  dialectical 
method  in  theology  anil  philosophy.  The  Lombard, 
however,  finally  gained  recognition  and  decided  the 
fate  of  scholastic  theology  in  the  thirteenth  century- 
Robert's  "Summa"  was  first  published  by  the  Bene- 
dictine Dom  Mathoud  (Paris,  1655).  It  is  reprinted 
in  Migne  (P.  L.,  CLXXXVI,  639  sqq). 

Hai-rBao,  Hit.  de  la  pkil.  tcol.,  I  (Pari..  1872).  483  «,q. 

William  Turner. 


Robert  Pullua  (Pi-llen,  Pcllan,  Pilly),  ear- 

twoim  ;  n    H  P',,,08<l,h«T  theologian,  of  the 

twelfth  century,  b  ,n  England  about  1080;  d.  1147- 
50.    He  seems  to  have  studied  in  Paris  in  the  first 


John,  Venerable,  first  Prior  of  St. 
Gregory's,  Douai  (now  Downside  Abbey),  b.  1575-6; 
martyred  10  December,  1610.  He  was  the  son  of  John 
and  Anna  Robert*  of  Trawsfynydd,  Merionethshire, 
N.  Wales.  He  matriculated  at  St.  John's  College, 
Oxford,  in  February,  1595-6,  but  left  after  two  years 
without  taking  a  degree  and  entered  as  a  law  student 
at  one  of  the  Inns  of  Court.  In  1598  he  travelled  on 
the  continent  and  in  Paris,  through  the  influence  of  a 
Catholic  fellow-countryman,  was  converted.  By  the 
advice  of  John  Cecil,  an  English  priest  who  afterwards 
became  a  Government  spy,  he  decided  to  enter  the 
English  college  at  Valladolid,  where  he  was  admitted 
18  October,  1598.  The  following  vear,  however,  he 
left  the  college  for  the  Abbey  of  St.  Benedict,  Vallado- 
lid; whence,  after  some  months,  he  was  sent  to  make 
his  novitiate  in  the  great  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  at 
Compostella  where  he  made  his  profession  towards  t  he 
end  of  1600.  His  studies  completed  he  was  ordained, 
and  set  out  for  England  26  December,  1602.  Although 
observed  by  a  Government  spy,  Roberts  and  his  com- 
panions succeeded  in  entering  the  country  in  April, 
1603;  but,  his  arrival  being  known,  he  was  arrested 
and  banished  on  13  May  following.  He  reached  Douai 
on  24  May  and  soon  managed  to  return  to  England 
where  he  laboured  zealously  among  the  plague-stricken 
people  in  Ixindon.  In  1604,  while  embarking  for  Spain 
with  four  postulants,  he  was  again  arrested,  but  not 
being  recognized  as  a  priest  was  soon  released  and 
banished,  but  returned  again  at  once.  On  5  Novem- 
ber, 1605.  while  Justice  Grange  was  searching  the 
house  of  Mrs.  Percy,  first  wife  of  Thomas  Percy,  who 
was  involved  in  the  Gutqiowdcr  Plot,  he  found  Roberts 
there  and  arrested  him.  Though  acquitted  of  any 
complicity  in  the  plot  itself,  Roberts  was  imprisoned 
in  the  Gatehouse  at  Westminster  for  seven  months 
and  then  exiled  anew  in  July,  1606. 

This  time  he  was  absent  for  some  fourteen  months, 
nearly  all  of  which  he  spent  at  Douai  where  he  founded 
a  house  for  the  English  Benedictine  monks  who  had 
entered  various  Spanish  monasteries.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Gregory  at  Douai 
which  still  exists  as  Downside  Abbey,  near  Bath, 
England.  In  October,  1607,  Roberts  returned  to 
England,  was  again  arrested  in  December  and  placed 
in  the  ( J  alehouse,  from  which  he  contrived  to  escape 
after  some  months.  lie  now  lived  for  about  a  year  in 
Ixmdon  and  was  again  taken  some  time  before  May, 
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1609,  in  which  month  he  was  taken  to  Newgate  and 
would  have  been  executed  but  for  the  intercession  of 
de  la  Broderie,  the  French  ambassador,  whose  petition 
reduced  the  sentence  to  banishment.  Roberts  again 
visited  Spain  and  Douai,  but  returned  to  England 
within  a  year,  knowing  that  his  death  was  certain  if 
he  were  again  captured.  This  event  took  place  on  2 
December,  1610;  the  pursuivants  arriving  just  as  he 
was  concluding  Mass,  took  him  to  Newgate  in  his 
vestments.  On  5  December  he  was  tried  and  found 
guilty  under  the  Act  forbidding  priests  to  minister  in 
England,  and  on  10  December  was  hanged,  drawn, 
and  quartered  at  Tybum.  The  body  of  Roberts  was 
recovered  and  taken  to  St.  Gregory's,  Douai,  but  dis- 
appeared during  the  French  Revolution.  Two  fingers 
are  still  preserved  at  Downside  and  Erdington  Abbeys 
respectively  and  a  few  minor  relics  exist.  At  Erding- 
ton also  is  a  unique  contemporary'  engraving  of  the 
martyrdom  which  has  been  reproduced  in  the  Down- 
side Review"  (XXIV,  286).  The  introduction  of  the 
cause  of  beatification  was  approved  by  Leo  XIII  in  his 
Decree  of  4  December,  1880. 

The  earlier  account*  given  by  Challoxeb.  Dod  (Dodd),  Plow- 
dkn,  and  Folet  are  misleading,  as  they  confound  John  KoIk-Ms 
the  Benedictine  with  an  earlier  prieat  of  the  same  name.  This  has 
been  shown  conclusively  by  Caiiii,  whose  work  is  the  beat  on  the 
•ul'ject.  Yii-m,  Caronioi  gfntral  lie  la  Orden  de  San  Benito,  IV 
(Valladolid.  1613).  folios  58-63;  Pollen.  AeU  of  Bnolith  Martyrt 

i London,  1891),  143-70;  Cakm.  A  Benedictine  Martyr  in  England, 
Iringtk*  Lift  .  .  .  of  Dom  John  Robert*  O.S.B.  (Ismdon, 
1807):  Idem,  The  Martyrdom  of  V.  John  Roberie  in  Dotentide 
Rtritv.  XXIV,  286;  Bishop,  The  Beginning  of  Douai  Content  and 
Tht  Fint  Prior  of  St.  Oreoory'e  in  Downmide  Renew.  XVI.  21; 
XXV,  52;  FuLLEBTON.  Life  of  Luim  de  Careajal  :  London, 
,873'-  G.  ROOER  HUDLESTON. 

See  Thomas  Johnson, 


Blessed. 

Robertson,  James  Burton,  historian,  b.  in  Lon- 
don 15  Nov.,  1800;  d.  at  Dublin  14  Feb.,  1877,  son 
of  Thomas  Robertson,  a  landed  proprietor  in  Grenada, 
West  Indies,  where  he  spent  lus  boyhood.  In  1809 
his  mother  brought  him  to  England,  and  placed  him 
at  St.  Edmund's  College,  Old  Hall  (1810),  where  he 
remained  nine  years.  In  1819  he  began  his  legal 
studies,  and  in  1825  was  called  to  the  bar,  but  did 
not  practise.  For  a  time  he  studied  philosophy  and 
theology  in  France  under  the  influence  of  his  friends 
Lamennais  and  Gerbet.  In  1835  he  published  hia 
translation  of  Frederick  Schlegel's  "Philosophy  of 
History",  which  passed  through  many  editions. 
From  1837  to  1854  he  lived  in  Germany  or  Belgium. 
During  this  time  he  translated  Mohler's  "Symbol- 
ism", adding  an  introduction  and  a  life  of  Mohler. 
This  work  considerably  influenced  some  of  the  Ox- 
ford Tractarians.  In  1855  Dr.  Newman  nominated 
Robertson  as  professor  of  geography  and  modern 
history  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland.  In 
this  capacity  he  published  two  series  of  lectures  (1859 
and  1S04),  as  well  as  "Lectures  on  Edmund  Burke" 
(1869),  and  a  translation  of  Dr.  Hergenrother's 
"Anti  Janus"  (1870)  to  which  he  prefixed  a  history 
of  Galli  canism.  He  also  wrote  a  poem,  "The  Prophet 
Enoch"  (1859),  and  contributed  several  articles  to 
the  "  Dublin  Review  ".  His  services  to  literature  ob- 
tained for  him  a  pension  from  the  Government  in 
1869,  ami  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from 
Pius  IX  (1S75).    He  is  buried  in  Glasnevin  cemetery. 

Tablet  (24  Feb..  1877);  GlLLOW  in  BM.  Diet.  Rng.  Calk.;  The 
h.dmundian.  II,  no.  8  (1895).  EDWIN  BURTON. 

Robinson,  Christopher,  Venerable,  martvr,  b. 
at  Woodside,  near  Wi-stward,  Cumberland,  date  un- 
known; executed  at  Carlisle,  19  Aug  1598.  He  was 
admitted  to  the  English  College  at  Reims  in  1589,  and 
was  ordained  priest  and  sent  on  the  mission  in  1592. 
Two  years  later  he  was  a  witness  of  the  condemnation 
andi execution  of  the  venerable  martyr  John  Boste(q.v.) 
at  Durham,  and  wrote  a  very-  graphic  account  of  this, 
which  has  been  printed  from  a  seventeenth-century 
transcript  in  the  first*  volume  of  the  "Catholic  Record 


Society's  Publications"  (Ixmdon,  1905),  pp.  85-92. 
His  labours  seem  to  have  been  mainly  in  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland;  but  nothing  is  known  about 
them.  Eventually  he  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  at 
Carlisle,  where  Bishop  Robinson,  who  may  have  been 
a  relative,  did  his  best  to  persuade  him  to  save  his  life 
by  conforming ;  but  the  priest  remained  constant,  and 
being  condemned,  under  27  Eli*.,  c.  2,  for  being  a 
priest  and  coming  into  the  realm,  suffered  the  last 
penalty  with  such  cheerful  constancy  that  his  death 
was  the  occasion  of  many  conversions. 

ChaLUinbb,  Mitnonary  Prietn.  I.  no.  114;  GlLLOW.  BM. 
Diet.  Una.  Catk..  s.  v.:  Wilson  in  Victoria  Hilary  of  Cumberland, 
II  (London,  1905),  87.  JOHN  B.  WaiNEWRIOHT. 


Robinson,  John, 
Robert,  Venerable. 


See  Wilcox, 


Robinson,  Wiluam  Callthan,  jurist  and  educa- 
tor, b.  26  July.  1834,  at  Norwich,  Conn.;  d.  t$  Nov., 
191 1 ,  at  Washington,  D.  C.  After  preparatory  studies 
at  Norwich  Academy,  Williston  Seminary,  and  Wcs- 
levan  University,  he  entered  Dartmouth  College  from 
which  he  was  graduated  in  1854.  He  then  entered 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  was  graduated  in  1857,  and  ordained  to  the 
Episcopalian  Ministry,  in  which  he  Bervcd  first  at 
Pittston,  Pa.  (1857-8).  and  then  at  Seranton,  Pa. 
(1859-62).  He  was  received  into  the  Catholic 
Church  in  1863,  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1864,  and 
was  lecturer  and  professor  in  law  in  Yale  University 
(1869-95).  For  two  years  (1869-71)  he  was  judge 
of  the  City  Court  and  later  (1874-6)  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  In 
1874  also  he  served  as  member  of  the  Legislature. 
From  Dartmouth  College  he  received  (1879)  the  de- 
gree LL.D.,  and  from  Yale  University  the  degree  M.A. 
(1881).  He  married,  2  July,  1857,  Anna  Elizabeth 
Haviland  and,  31  March,  1891,  Ultima  Marie  Smith. 
H  is  thorough  knowledge  of  law  made  him  eminent  as 
a  teacher  and  enabled  him  to  render  important  sen-ice 
to  the  Church.  In  1895  he  was  appointed  professor 
in  the  Catholic  University  of  America,  where  he  or- 
ganized the  School  of  Social  Sciences  and  remained  as 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Law  until  his  death.  Besides 
articles  contributed  to  various  periodicals,  he  wrote: 
"Life  of  E.  B.  Kelly"  (1855);  "Notes  of  Elementary 
Law"  (1876);  "Elementary  Law"  (Boston,  1876); 
"Clavis  Rerum"  (1883);  "Law  of  Patents"  (3  vols., 
Boston,  1890);  "Forensic  Oratory"  (Boston,  1893); 
"Elementsof  American  Jurisprudence"  (Boston,  1900). 

Calkolx  Unietrrity  Bulletin  (Deo.,  1911):  Catholic  Educational 
Renew  (Dec.  1911).  E.  A.  PACE. 

Rocaberti,  Juan  Tomas  de,  theologian,  b.  of  a 
noble  family  at  Perelada,  in  Catalina.  c.  1624;  d.  at 
Madrid,  13  June,  1699.  Educated  at  Gerona  ho  en- 
tered the  Dominican  convent  there,  receiving  the 
habit  in  1640.  His  success  in  theological  studies  at 
the  convent  of  Valencia  secured  for  him  the  chair  of 
theology  in  the  university.  In  1066  he  was  chosen 
provincial  of  Aragon,  and  in  1670  the  General  Chapter 
elected  him  general  of  the  order.  He  became  en- 
deared to  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  No  one, 
perhaps,  held  him  in  greater  esteem  than  Clement  X. 
The  celebrated  Dominican  Contenson  dedicated  to 
him  his  "Theologia  mentis  et  cordis".  He  obtained 
the  canonization  of  Sts.  Louis  Bertrand  and  Rose  of 
Lima,  the  solemn  beatification  of  Pius  V,  and  the 
annual  celebration  in  the  order  of  the  feast  of  Bl. 
Albert  the  Great  and  others.  In  1676  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Charles  II  first  Archbishop  of  Valencia 
and  then  governor  of  that  province.  In  1695  he  was 
made  inquisitor-general  of  Spain. 

Rocaberti  is  best  known  as  an  active  apologist  of 
the  papacy  against  Gallicans  and  Protestants.  His 
first  work  in  this  sense  was  "De  Romani  pontificis 
auctoritate"  (3  vols.,  Valentia,  1691-94).  His  most- 
important  work  is  the  "Bibliothcca  Maxima  Ponti- 
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firia"  (21  vols.,  Rome,  1897-99).  In  this  monu- 
mental work  tin*  author  collected  and  published  in 
alphabetical  order,  and  in  their  entirety,  all  the  imjxir- 
tant  works  dealing  with  the  primacy  of  the  Holy  See 
from  an  orthodox  point  of  view,  beginning  with  Abra- 
ham ll'iiviiis  anil  ending  with  Zacharias  Boverius.  An 
excellent  summary  in  given  in  Hurtcr'a  "Nomenclator". 

gemr-E«n*«t>.  Arript.  ord.  Prod.,  II  (Paria,  1721),  830.  827; 
Toitkok,  llitt.  de*  horn.  ill.  de  Fordre  Dm..  V  (Paris,  1748). 
714-26;  HriiTKii,  Nomenelator,  II;  Annie  Dominicaine.  XII, 
7S5-  H.  J.  ScilROEDEH. 

Rocamadour,  communal  chief  town  of  the  canton 
of  Gramat,  district  of  (Jourdon,  Department  of  Lot, 
in  the  Diocese  of  Cahore  and  the  ancient  province 
of  Quercy.  This  village  by  the  wonderful  beauty  of 
its  situation  merits  the  attention  of  artists  and  excites 
the  curiosity  of  archu-ologists;  but  its  reputation  is 
due  especially  to  its  celebrated 
sanctuary  of  the  BlcssedVirgin 
which  for  centuries  has  at- 
tracted pilgrims  from  every 
country,  among  them  kings, 
bishops,  and  nobles. 

A  curious  legend  purport- 
ing to  explain  the  origin  of 
this  pilgrimage  has  given  rise 
to  controversies  bet  ween  criti- 
cal and  traditional  schools, 
especially  in  recent  times.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latter,  Rocama- 
dour is  indebted  for  its  name 
to  the  founder  of  the  ancient 
sanctuary,  St.  Amadour,  who 
was  none  other  than  Zacheus 
of  the  Gospel,  husband  of  St. 
Veronica,  who  wiped  the 
Saviour's  face  on  the  way  to 
Calvary.  Driven  forth  from 
Palestine  by  persecution, 
Amadour  and  Veronica  em- 
barked in  a  frail  skiff  and, 
guided  by  an  angel,  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Aquitaine, 
where  they  met  Bishop  St. 
Martial,  another  disciple  of 
Christ  who  was  preaching 
the  Gospel  in  the  south-west 
of  Gaul.  After  journeying  to 
Rome,  where  he  witnessed  the 
martyrdoms  of  Sts.  Peter  and 
Paul,  Amadour,  having  re- 
turned to  France,  on  the 


O.  Martmetti.  Church  ul  the  Saviour 

leuthof  his  spouse,  withdrew  ent  VIII 
to  awild  spot  in  Quercy  where  he  built  a  chapel  in  hon- 
our of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  near  which  he  died  a  little 
later.  This  marvellous  account,  like  moat  other  similar 
legends,  unfortunately  does  not  make  its  first  appear- 
ance till  long  after  the  age  in  which  the  chief  actors  are 
deemed  to  have  lived.  The  name  of  Amadour  occurs  in 
no  document  previous  to  the  compilation  of  his  Acta, 
which  on  careful  examination  and  on  an  application 
of  the  rules  of  the  cur sun  to  the  text  cannot  be  judged 
older  than  the  twelfth  century.  It  is  now  well  es- 
tablished that  St.  Martial,  Amadour's  contemporary 
in  the  legend,  lived  in  the  third  not  the  first  century, 
anil  Koine  has  never  included  him  among  the  members 
•  '  '  -Vwtohc  College.  The  mention,  therefore, 
of  M.  Martial  in  the  Arts  of  St.  Amadour  would  alone 
sull.ee,  even  if  other  proof  were  wanting,  to  prove  them 
a  lorgery.  I  he  unt  rust  worthiness  of  the  legend  has 
led  some  recent  authors  to  suggest  that  Amadour 

sl  op  «  Auxerre.  hut  this  .s  men-  hypothesis,  wi  th- 
an.r uZn  MP'  '>;kT  AJlhm,*h  ,h"  "f  the 
SSi  ,tTama',?,,.r'  ,ost  in  "itiquity.  is  thus 
^nnori^r.l^T^r'^  fab,,,OU!,  "-editions  which 
nn?l?.l/  i ^K,l!<,.1ll'Kht  of  8m,n<i  ••ritieism,  vet  it  is 
undoubted  that  this  spot,  hallowed  bv  the  prayers  of 
mnu.neral.le  multitudes  of  pilgrims,  g  SfS^rfow 


veneration.  After  the  religious  manifestations  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  Rocamadour,  as  a  result  of  war 
and  revolution,  had  become  almost  deserted.  Re- 
cently, owing  to  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  bishops 
of  Cahors,  it  seems  to  have  revives!  and  pilgrims  are 
beginning  to  crowd  there  again. 

De  GtaaEY.  Hiet.  et  miracle*  de  .V.  It  de  Roe-Amadour  aupayt 
dt  Quercu  (Tulle,  lfiflfl);  CaILLaL'.  Hi*t.  crit.  rt  relig.  de  N.  D.  dt 
Roc-Amadour  (Pan*.  1834);  Idem,  /.c  Jour  de  Marie  ou  le  guide 
rfu  pilerin  de  Roe-Amadour  (Paris,  183fl);  Sksvuih,  Notice  et 
extraU*  du  recuril  dee  mirarlee  de  Roe- Amadour  (Paria.  18345); 
LuteTAUD,  Ia%  Vida  de  S.  Amadour,  telle  proeental  du  XIV' t. 
(Cahora,  187ft);  Hoi  rbiehk*.  Saint  Amadour  rt  Satnte  V+ronvpie, 
died  plea  de  Notre  Seigneur  et  apCtrea  de*  Gaulee  (Paria,  1805); 
KnaKD,  Lettre  paetorale  eur  rhiet.  de  Roe-Amadour  .  .  . 
(Cahora,  1899);  Herts.  Roe-Amadour,  Muite  hiet.  et  arthtol. 
(Paria,  1904),  an  excellent  work  containing  the  definitive  history 
of  Koc-Amouour;  Ai.be.  Lee  mirarlee  de  N.  D.  de  Roc- Amadour 
au  XII'  #.,  teste  et  traduction  de*  manuecrit*  de  la  Bibliotherjue 
national*  (Paria.  1907).  corroborating  the  work  of  Rupio. 

Leon  Cluoket. 

RocCaV,  Anuelo,  founder  of 
the  Angelica  Library  at  Rome, 
b.  at  Rocca,  now  Areeevia, 
near   Ancona,    1545;    d.  at 
Rome,  8  April,  1620.  He  was 
received  at  the  ace  of  seven 
into  the  August ininn  monas- 
tery at  Cameriuo  (hence  also 
called   Camers,  Camerinus), 
studied   at    Perugia,  Rome, 
Venice,  and  in  1577  graduated 
as  doctor  in  theology  from 
Padua.    He  became  secretary 
to  the  sujx*rior-gcneral  of  the 
August  in  urns   in    1579,  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  Vati- 
can printing-office  in  1585,  and 
entrusted  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  projected  edi- 
tions of  the  Bible  and  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers.    In  1595 
he  was  appointed  sacristan  in 
the  papal  chapel,  and  in  1605 
became  titular  Bishop  of  Ta- 
gaste  in  Numidia.    The  pub- 
lic library  of  the  Augustinians 
at  Rome,  formally  est  ablished 
2'.\  October,  1014,  perpetuates 
his  name.    It  is  mainly  to  his 
efforts  that  we  owe  the  edition 
of  the  Vulgate  published  dur- 
ing the  pontificate  of  Clem- 
edited  the  works  of  Egidio 
Colonna  (Venice,  1581),  of  August inus  Triumphus 
(Rome,  1582),  and  wrote:  "  Bibliotheea*  theologies* 
et  scripturalis  epitome"  (Rome,  1594);  "De  Saero- 
sancto  Christi   corpore   romanis   pontificibus  iter 
confident ibus  pnrferendo  commentarius"  (Rome, 
1599);  "De  canonizationc  sanctorum  commentarius" 
(Rome,  l(K)l);  "De  campanis"  (Rome,  1612).  An 
incomplete  collection  of  his  works  was  published  in 
1719  and  1745  at  Rome:  "Thesaurus  pontificiarum 
sacrarumque  antiquitatum  necnon  rituum  praxium 
et  cieremoniarium  ". 

OaaiNOEit,  BibL  Augutt  (Ingolatadt,  1768),  754-A4:  Ch .t.ur.Rs. 
Gen.  Biog.  l>iri.,  a.  v. 

N.  A.  Weukk. 


Jerusalem 

I  le  also 


Roch,  Saint,  b.  at  Montpellier  towards  1295;  d. 
1327.  His  father  was  governor  of  that  city.  At  his 
birth  St.  Roch  is  said  to  have  been  found  miraculously 
marked  on  the  breast  with  a  red  crow.  Deprived  of 
his  parents  when  about  twenty  years  old,  he  dis- 
tributed his  fortune  among  the  poor,  handed  oyer  to 
his  uncle  the  government  of  Montpellier,  and  in  the 
disguise  of  a  mendicant  pilgrim,  set  out  for  Italy,  but 
stopped  at  Aqua-iendente,  which  was  stricken  by  the 
plague,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  plague-stricken, 
curing  them  with  the  sign  of  the  cress.  He  next 
visited  Cesena  and  other  neighbouring  cities  and  then 
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Rome.  Everywhere  tne  terrible  scourge  disappeared 
before  his  miraculous  power.  He  visited  Mantua, 
Modena,  Parma,  and  other  cities  with  the  same 
results.  At  Piacenxa.  he  himself  was  stricken  with 
the  plague.  He  withdrew  to  a  hut  in  the  neighbour- 
ing forest ,  where  his  wants  were  supplied  by  a  gentle- 
man named  Gothard,  who  by  a  miracle  learned  the 
place  of  his  retreat.  After  his  recovery  Hoch  returned 
to  France.  Arriving  at  Montpellier  and  refusing  to 
disclose  his  identity,  he  was  taken  for  a  spy  in  the 
ilisguise  of  a  pilgrim,  and  cast  into  prison  by  order  of 
the  governor, — his  own  uncle,  some  writers  say, —where 
five  years  later  he  died.  The  miraculous  cross  on  his 
breast  as  well  as  a  document  found  in  his  possession 
now  served  for  his  identification.  He  was  accordingly 
given  a  public  funeral,  and  numerous  miracles  at- 
tested his  Banctity. 

In  1414,  during  the  Council  of  Constance,  the 
plague  having  broken  out  in  that  city,  the  Fathers  of 
t  he  Council  ordered  public  prayers  ami  processions  in 
honour  of  the  saint,  and  immediately  the  plague 
ceased.  His  relics,  according  to  Wadding,  were 
carried  furtively  to  Venice  in  1485,  where  they  are 
still  venerated.  It  is  commonly  held  that  he  belonged 
to  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis;  but  it  cannot  be 
proved.  Wadding  leaves  it  an  open  question.  I'rban 
VIII  approved  the  ecclesiastical  office  to  be  recited 
on  his  feast  (16  August).  Paul  III  instituted  a  con- 
fraternity, under  the  invocation  of  the  saint,  to  have 
charge  of  the  church  and  hospital  erected  during 
the  pontificate  of  Alexander  VI.  The  confraternity 
increased  so  rapidly  that  Paul  IV  raised  it  to  an  arch- 
confraternity,  witn  powers  to  aggregate  similar  con- 
fraternities of  St.  Koch.  It  was  given  a  cardinal- 
protector,  and  a  prelate  of  high  rank  was  to  be  its 
immediate  superior  (see  Reg.  et  Const.  Societatis  S. 
Rochi).  Various  favours  have  been  bestowed  on  it 
bv  Pius  IV  (C.  Regimini,  7  March,  1561),  by  Gregory 
XlII  (C.  dated  5  January,  1577),  by  Gregory  XIV 
(C.  Patemar.  pont.,  7  March,  1591),  and  by  other 
pontiffs.    It  still  flourishes. 

W*DDi!<a.  Annulet  Min.  (Rome.  1731).  VII.  70;  IX.  251; 
Acta  SS.  (Venice,  1752).  16  Augu.it;  Gallia  Chritliana,  VI  ad  an. 
I32H;  Axdr*.  tlint.de  S.  Roch  (Carpeim-aa,  1851):  Ckavannb, 
S.  Roch.  Met.  complke,  etc.  (Lyons,  1876);  ComviERES, 
S.  Rneh,  Hudet  hittor.  tur  MantprlUer  an  XIV'  nicle  (Moutpelller. 
1H55):  Rkviunam.  Vita  del  Taumaturgo  S.  Rocra  (Rome,  1878); 
Vita  iUI  glorinta  S.  Rocco,  fiotin  di  Giotanni  principe  di  Aoatopoli, 
ora  detia  MorUpellieri,  con  la  ttnriea  relatione  del  iuo  corpo  (Venice, 
1751):  Hi  tlf.h,  Lite*  of  the  Saint;  10  August;  Leon,  Kite*  of 
the  Saintt  of  the  Three  Order  t  of  S.  Franci*  (Taunton,  Kngland, 
1886);  Piam*.  Open  pit  di  Roma  (Rome.  1670). 

Gregory  Cleary. 

Rochambaau,  Jean  -  Baptiste  -  Donatibn  db 
ViMEfit,  (Vhwt  de,  marshal,  b.  at  Vend6me,  France, 
1  Julv,  1725;  d.  at  Thorc,  10  May,  1807.  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  army  and  in  1745  be- 
came an  aid  to  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  sub- 
sequently commanding  a  regiment.  He  served  with 
distinction  in  several  important  battles,  notably  those 
of  Minorca,  Crevclt,  and  Minden.  and  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Lafeldt.  When  tne  French  monarch 
resolved  to  despatch  a  military  force  to  aid  the  Amer- 
ican colonies,  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  Rochanitx-uu 
was  created  a  lieutenant-general  and  placed  in  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  troops  which  numbered  some  6000 
men.^  It  was  the  smallness  of  this  force  that  made 
Rochambeau  at  first  averse  to  taking  part  in  the  Amer- 
ican War,  but  his  sympathy  with  the  colonial  cause 
compelled  him  eventually  to  accept  the  command,  and 
he  arrived  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island  July,  1780, 
and  joined  the  American  army  under  Washington, 
on  the  Hudson  a  few  miles  above  the  city  of  New 
York.  Rochambeau  performed  the  double  duties 
of  a  diplomat  and  general  in  an  alien  army  with  rare 
distinction  amidst  somewhat  trying  circumstances, 
not  the  least  of  which  being  a  somewhat  unaccount- 
able coolness  between  Washington  and  himself, 
which,  fortunately,  was  of  but  passing  import  (see 


the  correspondence  and  diarv  of  Count  Axel  Fereen). 
After  the  first  meeting  with  the  American  genera] 
he  marched  with  his  force  to  the  Virginia  peninsula, 
and  rendered  heroic  assistance  at  Vorktown  in  the 
capture  of  the  English  forces  under  I»rd  Cornwallis, 
which  concluded  the  hostilities.  When  Cornwallis 
surrendered,  19  Oct.,  1781,  Rochambeau  was  pre- 
sented with  one  of  the  captured  cannon.  After  the 
surrender  he  embarked  for  France  amid  ardent  pro- 
testations of  gratitude  and  admiration  from  tho 
officers  and  men  of  the  American  army.  In  1783  he 
received  the  decoration  of  Saint-Esprit  and  obtained 
the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France  in  1791.  Early 

in  1792  he  was   

pi  ace d  in  com- 
mand of  the  army 
of  the  North,  and 
conducted  a  force 
against  the  Aus- 
trian*, but  re- 
signed the  same 
year  and  narrowly 
escaped  t  he  guillo- 
tine when  the  Ja- 
cobin revolution- 
ary power  had 
obtained  supreme 
control  in  Paris. 
When  the  fury  of 
the  revolution  had 
spent  itself, 
Rochambeau  was 
reinstated  in  the 
regard  of  his 
countrymen.  He 
was  granted  a 
pension  by  Napo- 
leon Bonaparte  in 
1S04,  and  was  dec- 
orated with  the 
Cross  of  Grand 
Officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  The  last  years  of  the 
distinguished  military  leader's  life  were  passed  in  the 
dictation  of  his  memoirs,  which  appeared  in  two 
volumcs  in  Paris  in  1809,  and  which  throw  many  per- 
sonal and  brilliant  sidelights  on  the  events  of  two 
of  the  most  historically  impressive  revolutions,  and 
the  exceptional  men  therein  concerned. 

Wriuht,  .Memoir*  of  Martha!  Count  de  Rochambeau  Rrlatit*  to 
the  War  of  Independence  (1838):  Sovii.  Hitloire  dtt  trouble*  do 
VA merioue anotaitt  (Paris.  1787) ;  ■Landu.nl  historic*  of  the  United 
States  may  alao  be  consulted. 

Jarvis  Ki  ii,!  i 


Jeak-Haptinte  HiKiitiiucn' 


Roche,  John,  Venerable. 
Venerable. 


See  Leiuh,  Richard, 


Rochester,  Ancient  See  op  (Roppa;  Roppensis), 
the  oldest  and  smallest  of  all  the  suffragan  sees  of 
Canterbury,  was  founded  by  St.  Augustine,  Apostle 
of  England,  who  in  604  consecrated  St.  Justus  as  its 
first  bishop.  It  consisted  roughly  of  the  western 
part  of  Kent,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  county 
by  the  Medway,  though  the  diocesan  tioundaries 
did  not  follow  the  river  very  closely.  The  cathedral, 
founded  by  King  Ethelbert  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew  from  whose  monastery  at  Rome  St.  Augus- 
tine and  St.  Justus  had  come,  was  served  bv  a  college 
of  secular  priests  and  endowed  with  land  near  the 
city  called  Priest  field.  It  suffered  much  from  the 
Mercians  (tS76)  and  the  Danes,  but  the  city  retained 
its  importance,  and  after  the  Norman  Conquest  a  new 
cathedral  was  begun  by  the  Norman  bishop  Gundulf. 
This  energetic  prelate  replaced  the  secular  chaplains 
by  Ik-nedictine  monks,  translate!  the  relics  of  St. 
Paulinus  to  a  silver  shrine  which  became  a  place  of 
pilgrimage,  obtained  several  royal  grants  of  land, 
and  proved  an  untiring  benefactor  to  his  cathedral 
city.    Gundulf  liad  built  the  nave  and  western  front 
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before  his  death;  the  western  transept  was  added  be- 
tween 1179  and  1200,  and  the  eastern  transept  (faring 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  cathedral  is  small, 
being  only  306  feet  long,  but  its  nave  is  the  oldest 
in  England  and  it  has  a  fine  Norman  crypt.  Besides 
the  shrine  of  St.  Paulinas,  the  cathedral  contained 
the  relics  of  St.  Ithamar,  the  first  Saxon  to  be  con- 
secrated to  the  episcopate,  and  St.  William  of  Perth, 
who  was  held  in  popular  veneration.  In  1130  the 
cathedra]  was  consecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  assisted  by  thirteen  bishops  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Henry  I,  but  the  occasion  was  marred  by 
a  great  fire  which 
nearly  destroyed  tin- 
whole  city  and  dam- 
aged the  new  cathe- 
dral. After  the  burial 
of  St.  Will  iam  of 
Perth  in  1201  the 
offerings  at  his  tomb 
were  so  great  ,  that 
by  their  means  the 
choir  was  rebuilt  and 
the  central  tower  was 
added  (1343),  thus 
completing  the  ca- 
thedral. From  the 
foundat  ion  of  the  see 
the  archbishops  of 
Canterbury  had  en- 
joyed the  privilege 
of  nominating  the 
bishop,  but  Arch- 
bishop Theobald 
transferred  the  right 
to  the  Benedictine  monks  of  the  cathedral  who  ex- 
ercised it  for  the  first  time  in  1148. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  bishops  with  the  date 
of  their  accession;  but  the  succession  from  Tatnoth 
(844)  to  Siweard  (1058)  is  obscure,  and  may  be  modi- 
fied by  fresh  research: 


Thomas  Brown,  1435 
William  Wells,  1437 
John  Lowe,  1444 
Thomas    Rotheram  (or 

Scott),  1468 
John  Alcock,  1472 
John  Russell,  1476 
Edmund  Audley,  1480 
Thomas  Savage,  1492 
Richard  Fitz  James,  1496 

The 


Bl.    John    Fisher,  1504 
(Cardinal) 

Schismatical  bishops: 
John  Uilsey,  1535 
Richard  Heath,  1539 
Henry  Holbeach,  1543 
Nicholas  Ridley,  1547 
John  Poynet,  1550 
John  Scory,  1551 
Vacancy,  1552 
restored  by  the  appoint 


St.  Justus,  604 

Romanus,  624 

Vacancy,  625 

St.  Paiilinus,  633 

St.  Itharnar,  644 

Damianus,  655 

Vacancy,  664 

Putt  a,  066-9 

Cwichelm,  676 

Oebmund,  678 

Tobias,  693-706 

Ealdwulf,  "27 

Dunno,  741 

Eardwulf,  747 

Deora,  765-72 

Wajrmund  I,  781-5 

Beornmod,  803-5 

Tatnoth,  844 

Bcadunoth  (possibly  iden- 
tical with  Watrmund  II) 

Wttrmund  II,  845-62 

Cuthwulf,  860-8 

Swithwulf  (date  unknown ) 

Ccolmund,  897-904 

Cynefrith  (date  unknown) 

Burhric,  933  or  934 

Beorhtsigo  (doubtful 
name) 

Daniel,  951-5 

Aelfstan,  c.  904 

<ioilwino  I  995 

Godwins  II  (date 

known) 
Siweard,  1058 
A  most,  1076 
Gundulf,  1077 


un- 


Radulphus  d'Escures, 

1108 
Ernulf,  1115 

John  of  Canterbury,  1 125 
John  of  Sees,  1 137 
Ascelin,  1142 
Walter,  1148 
Gualeran,  1182 
Gilbert  de  Glanvill,  1185 
Benedict    de  Sansetun, 
1215 

Henry  Sandford,  1226 
Richard    de    \\  endover, 

1235  (consecrated. 

1238)  ' 
Lawrence  de  St.  Martin. 

1251 

Walter  de  Morton,  1274 
John  de  Bradfield,  1277 
Thomas  Ingletlmrp,  12S3 
Thomas  de  Wouldham 

1292 
Vacancy,  1317 
Hamo  de  Hythe,  1319 
John  de  Shcppcy,  1352 
William    of  Whittlesea, 

1362  ' 
Thomas  Trilleck,  1301 
Thomas  Brinton,  1373 
wiUiam   de  Bottisham, 

John  de  Bottisham,  1400 
Richard  Young,  1401 
John  Kemp,  1  119  (after- 
wards Cardinal) 
John  Langdon,  1421 


canonical  line  was 
merit  in  1554  of  Maurice  Griffith,  the  last  Catholic 

bishop  of  Rochester, 
who  died  in  1558. 
The  diocese  was  so 
small,  consisting 
merely  of  part  of 
Kent,  that  it  needed 
only  one  archdeacon 
(Rochester)  to  super- 
vise the  97  parishes. 
It  was  also  the  |x>or- 
est  diocese  in  Eng- 
land. The  cathedral 
was  dedicated  to  St. 
Andrew  (he  Apostle. 
The  anus  of  the  see 
were  argent ,  on  a  sal- 
tire  gules  an  Escalop 
shell,  or. 

SnsmitoLC  and 
Dense,  Hittory  and  An- 
tiquitie*  of  Rorhexlrr{\jnx\- 
don.  1772):  Wharton. 
Angtia  Sacra  (I  London. 
HUM),  pt.  i.  include* 
annul*  by  de  Hadenhau  (604  1307)  nml  dk  Uknb  (1314- 
50);  Peahman,  Rochester:  IHocetan  ilirtarg  (Iximlon,  1897); 
Palmer,  Roche-ter:  The  Cathedral  and  See  (London.  1897);  Hops, 
Architectural  /lietory  of  Cathedral  in  Kent  Archirolnaical  Society, 
XXIII.  XXIV  (1S9*  1900);  KKNlLpntn.  Textu*  Rogennt,  cd. 
Hearnm  (Ixmdon.  1720).  reprinted  in  P.  L.,  CI.XlIl;  Ptaot, 
Account  of  Textu*  Huffrnrit  (lx>ndon.  1784)  in  Nichola,  Bib. 
Tapog.  Brit.  (London.  1790);  J.  Thorpe.  Regittrum  Roffenu 
(I^indon.  1709);  J.  Tiioiipk.  Jr.,  Cuitumale  Rofente  (London, 
1788);  Winkle.  Cathedral  Churehe*  of  England  and  Walet  (Lon- 
ilun.  1m.ii.  Kaihhaihnm,  Cathedral*  of  Bttflmmi  mi  Wtlm  \.«a- 
ana.  1907);  Godwin,  De  praeulibut  Angtia  (London,  1743): 
Oams,  Seriet  Bpfcoporum  (Katiabon.  1S73);  Kearlx.  Anglo- 
Saxon  Bishops,  Kingt  and  Sobltt  (Cambridip-,  1H99I. 

Edwin  Burton. 

Rochester,  Diocese  op,  on  its  establishment  by 
separation  from  the  Sec  of  Buffalo,  24  January, 
1808,  comprised  the  counties  of  Monroe,  Livingston, 
Wayne,  Ontario,  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Yates,  and  Tomp- 
kins in  the  state  of  .New  York.  In  1896,  after  the 
death  of  Bishop  Ryan  of  Buffalo,  the  boundary  line 
of  the  two  dioceses  was  somewhat  changed,  the 
counties  of  Steuben,  Schuyler,  Chemung,  and  Tioga 
being  detached  from  the  See  of  Buffalo  and  added  to 
that  of  Itochester. 

Bishops:  (1)  Rev.  Bernard  J.  McQuaid,  who  be- 
came a  pioneer  and  leader  in  Catholic  education  and 
the  founder  of  a  model  seminary,  was  consecrated 
bishop  of  Rochester  in  St.  Patrick  s  Cathedral,  New 
York  City,  on  12  July,  1808.  Four  days  later  he 
took  possession  of  his  small  and  poor  diocese,  con- 
taining only  sixty  churches  administered  by  thirty- 
eight  priests,  seven  of  whom  were  Redemptorist 
Fathers.  When  he  died,  18  Jan.,  1909,  after  forty 
years  spent  in  a  laborious  episcopate,  his  diocese  was 
richly  furnished  with  churches,  schools,  seminaries, 
charitable  institutions,  answering  the  manifold 
needs  of  the  Catholic  population,  then  estimated 
at  121,000.  (2)  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Hickev  was  con- 
sccrated  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral.  Rochester,  24 
May,  1905,  having  been  appointed  coadjutor  to 
Bishop  MeQunid. 

Churches:  The  steady  growth  of  the  Catholic 
population  in  the  Diocese  of  Rochester,  due  mainly 
to  immigration  of  Irish,  German,  French,  Polish, 
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Italian,  Lithuanian,  and  Ruthenian  Catholics,  taxed 
the  resources  at  the  disposal  of  Bishop  McQuaid, 
who  was  anxious  throughout  his  entire  episcopate  to 
supply  the  people  with  churches  and  priests  of  their 
own  nationality  and  language,  whenever  they  were 
willing  and  able  to  support  them.  The  parishes  were 
not  allowed  to  become  unwieldy,  but  were  increased 
in  number  to  meet  the  needs  and  convenience  of  the 
faithful.  The  problem  of  spiritual  ministrat ion  to 
Catholics  dwelling  at  watering-places  in  the  diocese 
in  the  summer  found  a  good  solution  in  the  erection 
of  neat  summer  chapels. 

Catholic  Education  . — Elementary. — The  common 
schools  in  the  Diocese  of  Rochester  at  the  time 
of  ils  creation  professed  to  be  non-sectarian.  Bishop 
McQuaid  felt  that  they  were  very  dangerous  to  the 
Catholic  child  which  really  finds  its  church  in  the 
school.  He  sought  a  remedy  in  a  vigorous  agitation 
for  the  rights  of  Catholic  parents,  contributing  to 
the  support  of  the  public  school  system  by  their 
taxes,  to  receive  public  money  for  the  maintenance 
of  schools,  in  which  their  children  could  be  educated 
with  that  "amount  and  description  of  religious  in- 
struction" which  conscience  tolls  them  is  good, 
expedient,  necessary.  The  failure  of  the  State  to 
remedy  the  injustice  was  met  with  the  firm  command 
of  the  " 


under  the  can;  of  their  parents,  or  in  a  boarding- 
house  approved  by  the  superiors.  Within  two  years 
after  the  erection  of  the  diocese,  this  plan  was 
realized.  On  his  return  from  the  Vatican  Council 
in  1870,  St.  Andrew's  l»reparatory  Seminary  was 
opened  in  a  small  building  to  the  rear  of  the  episcopal 
residence.  It  has  already  given  nearlv  17.ri  priests 
to  the  diocese  of  Rochester.  The  rule  has  been 
made  to  adopt  no  one  in  this  diocese  who  has  not 
spent  at  least  two  years  in  St.  Andrew's  Seminary. 
Through  the  generosity  of  Mgr.  H.  De  Rcgge  and 
some  others,  Bishop  McQuaid  was  enabled  to  erect 
a  new  building  in  1880  and  to  enlarge  it  in  1889; 
and  in  1904  the  younger  priests  of  the  diocese  fur- 
nished him  with  funds  to  erect  a  fire-proof  structure 
with  fitting  accommodations  for  tho  work  of  the 


bishop'which  was  put  into  execution  as  soon 
uble  throughout  the  diocese:  "Build 


houses  t  hen  for  the  religious  educat  ion  of  your  children 
as  the  best  protest  against  a  svstetn  of  education  from 
which  religion  has  been  excluded  by  law."  At 
Rochester  in  1808,  there  were  2056  children  in  the 
parochial  schools  of  the  five  German  churches,  and 
441  children  in  the  schools  attached  to  the  Churches 
of  St.  Patrick  and  St.  Mary.  Both  of  these  had  a 
Belect  or  pay  school  and  a  free,  parish,  or  poor  school, 
admitting  invidious  distinctions  very  distasteful 
to  the  new  bishop. 

Outside  of  Rochester  schools  were  attached  to  a 
few  churches  of  the  diocese,  but  with  a  very  small 
attendance.  These  were  the  humble  beginnings  of 
the  admirable  parochial  school  system,  which  em- 
braces to-day  practically  all  the  Catholic  children 
of  the  school  age  in  the  diocese.  Not  all  the  Catholic 
echools  were  brought  to  their  present  high  degree  of 
efficiency  at  once;  it  took  many  yeare  and  persistent 
effort  to  accomplish  this  work.  The  brot  hers  gradually 
yielded  their  places  to  the  sisters,  who  now  teach 
all  the  children  in  the  Catholic  schools,  both  boys  and 
girls.  Bishop  McQuaid  spared  no  pains  in  de- 
veloping good  teachers  in  his  own  order  of  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph,  for  whom  a  normal  training  school  was 
established!.  Occasional  "teachers'  institutes"  or- 
ganized for  the  benefit  of  these  sisterhoods  in  Roches- 
ter prepared  the  way  for  the  annual  conference  held 
by  the  parochial  teachers  in  the  episcopal  city  since 
1904,  at  which  the  various  orders  meet  to  discuss 
educational  problems  and  to  perfect  in  every  possible 
way  the  parochial  school  system. 

As  early  as  1855  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
transferred  their  convent  in  Buffalo  to  Rochester  as 
a  more  central  point  for  their  academy.  About  the 
same  time  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  Canandaigua 
opened  St.  Mary's  academy  for  young  ladies,  now 
Nazareth  Academy  attached  to  the  new  mother- 
house  of  the  order  in  Rochester.  Advanced  courses 
were  also  int  roduced  in  1903  into  the  Cathedral  school 
under  the  direction  of  Bishop  Hickey,  who,  in  190tJ, 
converted  the  old  Cathedral  Hall  into  a  high  school, 
classical  and  commercial,  open  to  both  girls  and 

EccUnaslical — (a)  Preparatory. — Believing  that 
it  was  hard  for  a  boy  to  become  a  worthy  priest 
without  first  leading  the  normal  life  of  the  family 
in  the  world,  Bishop  McQuaid  planned  his  prepara- 
tory ecclesiastical  seminary  as  a  free  day-school  and 
not  a  boarding-school,  the  students  living  at  home 


(b)  Theological— For  many  years 
Btudents  of  the  Diocese  of  Rochester  were  sent  mainly 
to  the  provincial  seminary  at  Troy  or  to  Rome  and 
Innsbruck  in  Europe  for  their  theological  education. 
In  1879  Bishop  McQuaid  put  aside  a  small  legacy  be- 
queathed him  as  a  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  erection 
of  suitable  buildings  for  a  diocesan  seminary.  Al- 
though the  fund  grew  slowly,  the  bishop  would  not 
lay  the  first  stone  until  nearly  all  the  money  needed 
for  the  work  was  in  hand,  nor  would  he  open  the  semi- 
nary for  students  until  the  buildings  were  completed 
and  paid  for,  and  at  least  four  professorships 
endowed.  In  April,  1887,  he  was  able  to  purchase 
a  site  on  the  bank  of  the  Genesee  River  gorge,  only 
three  miles  from  the  cathedral.  Four  years  later  he 
began  theerection  of  the  buildings.  In  two  years  they 
were  completed,  and  in  September,  1893,  the  seminary 
was  opened  with  39  students.  Applications  for 
admission  soon  came  from  various  parts  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Four  years  after  its  establish- 
ment, it  became  evident  that  more  room  was  neces- 
sary. A  fund  for  an  additional  building  was  begun, 
and  in  1900  the  Hall  of  Philosophy  and  Science  was 
erected  with  accommodations  for  class-rooms,  library, 
and  living  rooms.  In  the  following  year  Bishop 
McQuaid  received  a  recognition  for  these  labours 
from  Leo  XIII  in  a  Brief  granting  to  himself  and  his 
successors  the  power  of  conferring  degrees  in  Philoso- 
phy and  Theology.  The  Hall  of  Theology  was 
begun  in  1907  and  solemnly  dedicated  20  August, 
1908.  The  priests  of  the  diocese  founded  the  ninth 
endowed  professorship  in  honour  of  their  bishop's 
jubilee.  An  infirmary  for  sick  students  was  in  pro- 
cess of  construction  when  Bishop  McQuaid  died. 

Charities. — Though  Catholic  education  was  the 
primary  concern  of  Bishop  McQuaid  in  his  diocese, 
ample  provision  for  its  charities  was  not  lacking. 

(1)  As  early  as  1845  the  R.  C.  A.  Society  of  Rochester, 
already  in  existence  some  years,  was  incorjwrated, 
having  for  its  object  the  support  of  the  orphan  girls 
in  St.  Patrick's  Female  Orphan  Asylum  at  Rochester 
and  the  support  of  the  orphan  boys  sent  to  the  Boys' 
Asylum,  either  at  Lancaster,  New  York,  or  at  Lime 
Stone  Hill  near  Buffalo.  In  18(54  St.  Marv'a  Boys' 
Orphan  Asylum  was  also  established  in  Rochester 
under  t  he  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St  .  Joseph,  to  whom  also 
the  Girls'  Orphan  Asylum  was  conhded  in  1870 
on  the  resignation  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  hitherto 
in  charge.  When  the  Auburn  Orphan  Asylum,  in- 
rorporated  in  1853,  was  transferred  to  Rochester  in 
1910,  all  this  work  was  then  centralized  in  the  epis- 
copal city.  Here  also  special  provision  had  been 
made  for  the  German  Catholic  orphans  since  1806. 
when  St.  Joseph's  Orphan  Asylum  was  erected  ana 
placed  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  Notre-Dame. 

(2)  In  1873  a  short-lived  attempt  was  made  to  sup- 
plement the  work  of  St.  Mary's  Orphan  Asylum  by 
giving  the  boys  of  suitable  age  an  opportunity  of 
accmiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  farming  or  of  a 
useful  trade.    A  similar  institution  for  girls  flourished 
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under  Mother  Hieronymo  for  some  twenty  years 
under  the  name  of  The  Home  of  Industry  which  then 
won  changed  into  a  home  for  the  aged.  The  location 
did  not  prove  desirable  for  such  an  institution, 
and  $65,000  having  been  raised  by  a  bazaar,  Kishop 
Mctjuaid  was  enabled  to  erect  St.  Anne's  Home  for 
the  Aged,  admitting  men  as  well  as  women. 

(3)  The  spiritual  nee<lfl  of  another  class  of  the  des- 
titute, the  Catholic  inmates  of  public  eleemosynary 
and  jienal  inst  hut  ions  in  the  diocese,  appealed  strongly 
to  Bishop  McGuaid,  who  at  once  became  their  cham- 
pion in  the  endeavour  to  have  their  religious  rights  re- 
spected according  to  the  guarantee  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  His  agitation  in  this  noble 
cause  was  crowned  with  success,  and  the  State  sup- 
ports to-day  chaplains  at  the  State  Industrial  School, 
industry,  at  the  State  Reformatory,  Klmira,  at  the 
Craig  Colony  (state  hospital  for  epileptics),  Sonyea, 
at  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Home.  Bath,  while  the 
county  maintains  a  chaplain  in  Rochester  for  its 
public  institutions  of  this  kind.  (4)  The  Catholic 
sick  have  one  of  the  largest  and  best  equipped  hos- 
pitals in  Rochester  at  their  disposal  in  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  established  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  under 
Mother  Hieronymo  in  1857.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy 
have  charge  of  St.  James  Hospital  in  Hornell,  and  of 
late  years  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  have  also  opened 
a  hospital  in  Klmira. 

Statistics.— Priests,  163  (6  Redemptorista) ; 
churches  with  resident  priests,  94;  missions  with 
churches,  30;  chapels,  IS;  parishes  with  parochial 
schools,  54  with  20,189  pupils;  academics  for  voung 
ladi.-s.  2  with  470  pupils  (N'axareth,  352;  Sacred 
Heart,  118);  theological  seminary  for  secular  clergy. 
1  with  234  students  (73  for  the  Diocese  of  Rochester; 
preiwratory  seminar,-,  1  with  80  students;  orphan 
asylums,  3  with  438  orphans  (St.  Patrick's,  Girls', 
119,  St.  Mary's  Boys',  204;  St.  Joseph's,  115); 
Home  for  the  Aged,  1  with  145  inmates  (men,  25); 
hospitals,  3  with  3115  inmates  during  year  (St. 
Mary  s,  Rochester,  2216;  St.  Joseph's,  Elmira,  403; 
St.  James,  Hornell,  430);  Catholics,  142,203. 

C  "nr.  Bait.  Plen.  II  atta  et  deereta;  Acta  S.  Sniit,  III;  LtonU 
XIII  Acta  rti.  sri;  Catholic  Directory  MHAH-1011):  McQcaio: 
Diaritt  (fraciiH-nturyi;  Idem,  Pastorals  in  Annual  CoU.  for  Bed. 
Htwknts  (1N71-19I1);  Idem.  Pastoral  (Jubilee)  (1K75);  Idem, 
Pattoral  (VUiittti(in)  (1*7N|;  Idem,  Our  A mmrnn  Seminaries  in 
Am.  Krci.  Rn.  (M»y,  18'J7>,  rrprint  in  Smith.  Tnt  Training  of  a 
Priest,  pp.  xxi-xxxii;  Idem,  The  Training  of  a  Seminary  Professor 
In  Smith,  op.  cit..  pp.  327  35;  Idem.  Christian  Free  School*  (IH0L'). 
•  rrprint  ot  Irrturrs;  Idem.  Religion  in  School)  in  North  Am.  Ret. 
(April,  1WU);  Idem.  Religious  Teaching  in  SehooU  in  Forum  (Drc.. 
ISMS):  Report!  of  Conference*  ketil  by  parochial  teachers  (1004-10). 

Frederick  J.  Zwierlein. 

Rochet,  an  over-tunic  usuallv  made  of  fine  white 
linen  (cambric;  fine  cotton  material  is  also  allowed), 
and  reaching  to  the  knees.  While  bearing  a  general 
resemblance  to  the  surplice,  it  is  distinguished  from 
that  vestment  by  the  shape  of  the  sleeves;  in  the 
surplice  these  are  at  least  fairlv  wide,  while  in  the 
rochet  they  are  always  tight-fitting.  The  rochet  is 
decorated  with  lace  or  embroidered  borders— broader 
at  t  he  hem  and  narrower  on  the  sleeves.  To  make  the 
vestment  entirely  of  tulle  or  lace  is  inconvenient,  as 
is  the  inordinate  use  of  plaits;  in  both  cases,  the  vest- 
ment becomes  too  effeminate.  The  rochet  is  not  a 
yestineni  pertaining  to  all  clerics,  like  the  Burpliee; 
it  is  distinctive  of  prelates,  and  mav  be  worn  bv  other 
eeelesiast.cs  only  when  (as.  e.  g.,  in  the  case  of  cathe- 
dral chapters:  the  mn»  rochlti  has  been  granted  them 
b>  a  sjH-cml  papal  indult.  That  the  rochet  possessen 
no  l.iturwral  character  is  clear  both  from  the  Decree 
»V..™  }  I,rpfi5"'«J  <«'»'<•  H»man  Missal,  and  from 
Url  ^,d°TT  *,,f  (V.nKregation  of  Rites  (10 
iinn'nMl  thai,  in  the  administra- 

a. i  a  ei  /  8a™™K  the  rochet  m„y  not  be  used 
ZniM  111  '     '"'"''"'"'ration  of  the  sacra- 

he minor ?2  "  ""i  ""t™"1  <"*  tOWUW  and 
the  minor  orders,  use  should  be  made  of  the  surplice 


(cf.  the  decisions  of  31  May,  1817;  17  Sept.,  1722;  16 
April,  1831).  However,  as  the  rochet  may  be  used 
by  the  properly  privileged  persons  as  choir-dress,  it 
may  lie  included  among  the  liturgical  vestments  in  the 
broad  sense,  like  the  biretta  or  the  cappa  magna. 
Prelates  who  do  not  belong  to  a  religious  order, 
should  wear  the  rochet  over  the  soutane  during  Mass, 
in  bo  far  as  this  is  convenient. 

The  origin  of  the  rochet  may  be  traced  from  the 
clerical  (non-liturgical)  alba  or  camitria,  that  is,  the 
clerical  linen  tunic  of  everyday  life.  It  was  thus  not 
originally  distinctive  of  the  higher  ecclesiastics  alone. 
This  camixia  appears  first  in  Rome  as  a  privileged  vest- 
ment; that  this  was  the  case  in  the  Christian  capital 


Kim'Iiet  or  St.  Thomas  or  Canterbvst 

as  early  as  the  ninth  century  is  established  bv  the 
St.  Gall  catalogue  of  vestments.  Outside  of  Rome 
the  rochet  remained  to  a  great  extent  a  vestment 
common  to  all  clerics  until  the  fourteenth  century 
(and  even  longer);  according  to  various  German 
synodal  statutes  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  (Trier,  Passau,  Cambrai,  etc.),  it  was  worn 
even  by  sacristans.  The  Fourth  Lateran  Council 
prescribed  its  use  for  bishops  who  did  not  belong  to 
a  religious  order,  both  in  the  church  and  on  all  public 
appearance*!.  The  name  rochet  (from  the  medieval 
roccus)  was  scarcely  in  use  before  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  is  first  met  outside  of  Rome,  where,  until  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  vestment  was  called  camitria, 
alba  romana,  or  sveca  (svbia).  These  names  gradually 
yielded  to  rochet  in  Rome  also.  Originally,  the  rochet 
reached,  like  the  liturgical  alb,  to  the  feet,  and,  even 
in  the  fifteenth  century  still  reached  to  the  shins. 
It  was  not  reduced  to  its  present  length  until  the 
seventeenth  century. 

Bracs.  Die  liturg.  Gcmndung  im  Occident  u.  Orient  (Frrihurg. 
1007).  I2.'t  Km.;  Bock.  Gesch.  dee  lilurg.  Geirander.  II  (Bonn, 
IHGOi.  32U  -mi  .  RohaULT  db  Flsubt.  I,i  Meste.  VII  (i'ari*. 

IS.SS). 

Joseph  Bracn. 

Rochette,  Desire  Raoul,  usually  known  as 
Raoul- Rochet te,  a  French  archaeologist,  b.  at  St- 
Amand  (Cher),  9  March,  1789;  d.  in  Paris,  3  June, 
1854.  His  father  was  a  physician.  He  made  his 
classical  studies  in  the  lyceum  of  Bourges,  and  then 
took  up  post-graduate  work  in  the  Ecole  Normale 
Supcrieure  in  Paris.  In  1S10,  he  obtained  a  chair  of 
grammar  in  the  lyceum  Loiiis-le-Grand,  and  in  the 
same  year,  married  the  daughter  of  the  celebrated 
sculptor  Houdon.  Three  years  later,  he  was  awarded 
a  prize  bv  the  Institutc'for  his  "Memoire  siir  les 
Colonies  Greeques".  In  1S15,  he  became  lecturer  at 
the  Ecole  Normale  and  succeeded  Guizot  in  the  chair 
of  modern  history  at  the  Sorlsmnc.  It  has  been  often 
said  that  he  owed  his  rapid  advancement  only  to 
favouritism,  because  of  his  devotion  to  the  ruling 
power;  this  is  not  entirely  true.  He  was  a  real 
scholar  whose  deep  knowledge  of  archaeology  was 
admired  even  by  his  polit  ieal  enemies.   He  was  elected 
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to  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles-lettres  in 
1816,  and  two  years  later,  made  a  keepeTof  m?,Ws 
and  antiques.    His  appointment  to  the  nii i  n  - ? 
censor  1820)  aroused  tnehostility  oflii  stuC  who 
Prevented  him  from  dehvering  his  baKKSjfi 
the  course  to  be  suspended.   In  1824  he  was  Z 
fcrred  to  the  chair  of  archeology.    Bto  JSJdtS 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  1838,  and  was  made  i  l 
I>erpetual  secretary  in  1839.   Besides  his  memoirs  for 
the  Institute  and  numerous  eontributi on* Ttc 
'  Journal  des  Savants",  ho  wrote  many  boU,  the 
chie  o  which  arc:  "Illstoire  critiSede  fXiisS 
roent  des  eolomea  grecques"  (Pahs  iki <v,-  » 
cium'-.H 
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IS-'),    Lettres  sur  la  Suisse"  (Paris  1826) •  ''\ul 


" u  •  ,,  "  ""uqiuic  nguree 
ct  Romaine"  (Pans,  1828);  "Pom 

Cours  d  archcologie"  (Paris 
antiques  inedites"  (Paris,  1836). 

Louis  N.  Delamarre. 

b.^Uverfe  Au^TiZ  ^  r?™?10**- 
London,  tfiSwaJbSFttlA*  .  at  ^"""^on, 
St.  tklmund's  C^K'ofd  Hall  U^UC^^  al 
from  April,  1813,  to  Dec  8 is  Si  he.  8tudled 
under  the  influence  of  tW  i     PS™  he,  camo 

«hcn  C  KTijSLS.-J'r5  till  1827, 

stay  at  Rnlo     .  8b-Uly  8  K^rosity  enabled  him  to 

from  th"  s  nV.ures  of^^*nU»Von  .  Seated 
Vespers  for  Sundays"  (K)      Ma"  and  Co™"™ 

wn>tehw^"„/hoJlr  "feSfe.^  whilft  there 
in  which  hTstudiiTfc  TheChurch of OurFathers", 

val  litu  rgi  al  obi vZfTm^te  and  othcr  m^ 
observances.    This  work,  which  has 


(1803).  no.  ~  1803)'  w,th  P0"™"-    ™«  II 

Edwin  Burton. 

The  diocese  has  an  anJ «f! Un  -,ate  of,  Ilunois. 
olic  population  o  50 W  ^/"V"'^  a?d  a  Cath- 
or  their  des^  and 

of  Chicago  until  23  .SpS^^^1^ 

possession  of  his  see,  15  December V*H  Tfc  J™* 
in  the  (iioccsi.  a  a  in  do  ,  r'. 1  There  are 
wit i  lSSSS(J22L M1«t,c"  fr.Pnests!  64  churches 
*<  i,;„k     i    i  8'  1S  missions  with  church™ 

anSeVS  ?  F^t?'  "fhonb  with  a" 

home  for  and°M?tt  V^W*  }0tne'  1 

J.  J.  Flan-ao an. 


'UnXC1nflu"enne,ri: 

SS^JSSteL^JP  KnRland 


and  which ^  ca  isXVri- .      rR-Cal  atudv 
thority  „n  the^biWt  ^n,t\°l?  J*/?6  lf>adinK 
I  and  II)  and  S  7M,pi{^ed  in  ^  (vols. 
Rock  wai  rnromini  #  (vol-  HI).    After  1840  Dr. 
an  ^MtlS  °'the  "Adelphi" 
together  for"  h o  rwZ  LP£&  T?°  w«*  working 
this  object  waL  aThK    k     ,h°  ^""^hy.  When 

ceased  parochial  work  and W'  '  h°^ly ,af,pr-  ho 
mvely  at  Newiek,  W'v TlJ ^^n^^  8,UCC«'- 
Hammersmith  (18.57^1  iT„  ):and,I.lrook  f;reen, 
South  Kendngti?  lii  rl'l 1  vc  near  ^ 

service.    His  "In»Wwi.,  n°  P'ovt'd  of  much 

Textile  FabnVmX  ^„Lt0  ,<h°,  Cat*>^  of 
sprinted  (1876)  am] ^ ^™ J,a?  «W»oly 
contributed  frt>nuent  awi  T    .  au,'10"».v-    He  also 


^hT^T  ^he  b,u,k8  of  the  FiWoy  River  and 
celebrated I  the  first  Mass  there.    FaS Scull  came 

little  congregation  and  in  1863  Dean  Murlnv  w« 
appointed  first  resident  pastor  of  R,„-khi,^, 
his  parish  extending  as  fj Trth  as  K^P.  "j 

A  foundation  of  the  Sisters  of  \Wv  ft.™  \  n  u  «ory- 

tne  new  diocese.    Bishop  Cani,   who  was  fhr>n 

In  the  new  diocese  there  were  about  10  000  Cat hn- 
hes,  6  or  7  priests,  8  Catholic  schools  andToSSnt 
age.  Bmhop  Cam  added  to  the  small  number  of 
priests,  purcWd  site* .for  new  churches,  and KM 

work  was  the  erection  of  St.  Joseph's" Catheclraf  a 

years  ur.  Cam  dietl,  3  March,  1808.  His  irreat  vir 
tu«  were  recognize  even  bv  those ^ouS  the 
o^SV  an<!  *A  of  ^c  love  of  ,e 
Ge^as^.eSto  W°o  'J?  PP<,<ial  ••harac(eri8ti,s. 
Hr  nunf"*^  m  Ro,ckham|,ton  bv  Right  Rev. 
Dr.  Htggins,  a  native  of  Co.  Mcath,  Ireland,  and  now 
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Bishop  of  Ballarat.  Dr.  Higgins  studied  in  May- 
nuoth,  was  subsequently  President  of  the  Diocesan 
♦Seminary  at  N avail,  and  in  1888  was  chosen  auxiliary 
bishop  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Sydney  with 
the  title  of  titular  Bishop  of  Antifelle.  He  had 
sealously  laboured  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Sydney  for 
over  ten  years,  when  appointed  to  Rockhampton. 
He  traversed  his  new  diocese  from  end  to  end, 
gauged  its  wants,  attracted  priests  to  his  aid.  placed 
students  for  the  mission  in  various  ecclesiastical  cob 
leges,  introduced  new  religious  teaching  orders, 
built  and  dedicated  churches,  convents,  and  schools 
in  several  centres,  bringing  the  blessings  of  religion 
and  Christian  education  to  the  children  of  the  back- 
blocks. 

On  15  October,  1899,  the  beautiful  new  cathedral 
was  dedicated  by  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Sydney 
assisted  by  several  other  distinguished  Australian 
prelates  in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  people. 
The  remains  of  Dr.  Cani  were  transferred  thither. 
Dr.  Higgins  visited  Rome  and  Ireland  in  1904,  and 
returned  with  renewed  energy  to  carry  on  his  great 
work.  On  the  death  of  Dr.  Moore,  Bishop  of  Bal- 
larat, Victoria,  he  was  translated  to  that  important 
See,  where  he  has  ever  since  laboured  with  charac- 
teristic zeal  and  devotedness.  The  present  Bishop 
of  Rockhampton  is  Right  Rev.  Dr.  James  Duhig, 
born  at  Broadford,  Co.  Limerick,  Ireland,  1870.  Dr. 
Duhig  emigrated  from  Ireland  with  his  family  at  the 
age  of  thirteen,  Btudied  with  the  Christian  Brothers 
at  Brisbane  and  at  the  Irish  College,  Rome,  was 
ordained  priest,  19  Sept.,  1896,  and,  returning  to 
Queensland  in  the  following  year,  was  appointed 
to  a  curacy  in  the  parish  of  Ipswich.  In  1905  he  was 
appointed  administrator  of  St.  Stephen's  Cathedral, 
Brisbane,  and  received  the  briefs  of  his  appointment 
to  the  See  of  Rockhampton.  At  present  (1911)  there 
are  in  the  Diocese  of  Rockhampton:  about  28,000 
Catholics;  19  missions  or  districts;  30  priests  (4 
of  whom  belong  to  the  Marist  Congregation,  who 
have  1  house  in  the  diocese);  12  Christian  Brothers; 
150  nuns;  and  26  Catholic  schools,  attended  by  about 
6000  children. 

J.  Duma. 

Rococo  Style, — This  Btyle  received  its  name  in 
the  nineteenth  century  from  French  tonigrte,  who 
used  the  word  to  designate  in  whimsical  fashion  the 
shellwork  style  (style  rocailie),  then  regarded  as  Old 
Frankish,  as  opposed  to  the  succeeding  more  simple 
styles.  Essentially,  it  is  the  same  kind  of  art  and 
decoration  as  nourished  in  France  during  the  regency 
following  lx>uis  XIV's  death,  and  remained  in  fashion 
for  about  forty  years  (1715-50).  It  might  be  termed 
the  climax  or  degeneration  of  the  Baroque,  which 
coupled  with  French  grace,  began  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  to  convert  grotesques  into 
curves,  lines,  and  bands  (Jean  Rerain,  1638-1711). 
As  its  effect  was  less  nronouncexl  on  architectural 
construction  than  elsewhere,  it  is  not  so  much  a  real 
style  as  a  new  kind  of  decoration,  which  culminates 
in  the  resolut  ion  of  architectural  forms  of  the  interiors 
(pilasters  and  architraves)  by  arbitrary  ornamenta- 
tion after  the  fashion  of  an  unregulated,  enervated 
Baroque  while  also  influencing  the  arrangement  of 
space,  the  construction  of  the  facades,  the  portals, 
the  rornis  of  the  doors  and  windows.  The  Rococo 
Btyle  was  readily  received  in  Germanv,  where  it 
was  still  further  perverted  into  the  arbitrary,  un- 
symmctncal,  und  unnatural,  and  remain.-d  in  favour 
Vn-  V  i^r'1:"  Wr);  it  found  no  welcome  in 
st  \  1.  is  vy  inccd  by  the  Korromini.  Guarini,  and  others. 

A^T™  I  ;,M,m8,v7?  "P«*  onl>'  of  the  Style 
"ffcc  ami  Unit  XV,  which,  however,  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  this  one  tendency. 

lo  a  race  grown  effeminate  the  Baroque  forms 


seemed  too  coarse  and  heavy,  the  lines  too  straight 
and  stiff,  the  whole  impression  too  weighty  and  forced. 
The  small  and  the  light,  sweeps  and  flourishes,  caught 
the  public  taste;  in  the  interiors  the  architectonic  had 
to  yield  to  the  picturesque,  the  curious,  and  the  whim- 
sical. There  develops  a  style  for  elegant  parlours, 
dainty  sitting-rooms  and  boudoirs,  drawing-rooms 
and  libraries,  in  which  walls,  ceiling,  furniture,  and 
works  of  metal  and  porcelain  present  one  ensemble 
of  sportive,  fantastic,  and  sculptured  forms.  The 
horizontal  lines  are  almost  completely  superseded 
by  curves  and  interruptions,  the  vertical  varied  at 
least  by  knots;  everywhere  shell-like  curves  appear 
in  a  hundred  forms,  pronged,  blazed,  and  sharpened 
to  a  cusp;  the  natural  construction  of  the  walls  is 
concealed  behind 
thick  stucco- 
f  ramework ;  on 
the  ceiling  per- 
haps a  glimpse  of 
Olympus  en- 
chants the  view — 
all  executed  in  a 
beautiful  white  or 
in  bright  colour 
tones.  All  the 
simple  laws  and 
rules  being  set 
aside  in  favour  of 
free  and  enchant- 
ing imaginative- 
ness, the  fancy  re- 
ce  ived  all  tho 
greater  incentive 
to  activity,  and 
the  senses  were 
the  more  keenly 
requisitioned. 
Everything  %'igor- 
ous  is  banned, 
every  suggestion 
of  earnestness ; 
nothing  disturbs 
the  shallow  re- 
pose of  distinguished  banality;  the  sportively  grace- 
ful and  light  appears  side  by  side  with  the 'elegant 
and  the  ingenious.  The  sculptor  Bouchardon  renro- 
sented  Cupid  engaged  in  carving  his  darts  of  lovo 
from  the  club  of  Hercules;  this  serves  as  an  ex- 
cellent symbol  of  the  Rococo  style — the  demigod  is 
transformed  into  the  soft  child,  the  bone-shattering 
club  becomes  the  heart-scathing  arrows,  just  as 
marble  is  so  freely  replaced  by  stucco.  Effeminacy, 
softness,  and  caprice  attitudinize  before  us.  in 
this  connexion,  the  French  sculptors,  Robert  le 
Lorrain,  Michel  Clodion,  and  Pigallc  may  be  men- 
tioned in  passing.  For  small  plast  ic  figures  of  gypsum, 
clay,  biscuit,  porcelain  (Sevres,  Meissen),  the  gay 
Rococo  is  not  unsuitable;  in  wood,  iron,  and  royal 
metal,  it  has  created  some  valuable  works.  How- 
ever, confessionals,  pulpits,  altars,  and  even  facades 
lead  ever  more  into  the  territory  of  the  architectonic, 
which  does  not  easily  combine  with  the  curves  of 
Rococo,  the  light  and  the  l>etty,  with  forms  whose 
whence  and  wherefore  baffle  inquiry-  Even  as  mere 
decoration  on  the  walls  of  the  interiors  the  new  forms 
could  maintain  their  ground  only  for  a  few  decades. 
In  France  the  sway  of  Rococo  practically  ceases  with 
Oppenord  (d.  1742)  and  Meissonier  (d.  1750).  In- 
augurated in  some  rooms  in  the  Palace  of  Versailles, 
it  unfolds  its  magnificence  in  several  Parisian  buildings 
(especially  the  H6tel  Soubise).  In  Germany  French 
and  German  artists  (Cuvillies,  Keumann,  Knobcls- 
dorff,  etc.)  effected  the  dignified  equipment  of  the 
Amalienburg  near  Munich,  and  the  castles  of  Wurz- 
burg,  Pot*dam,  Charlottenburg.  Brtlhl,  Bruehsal, 
Schonbrunn,  etc.    In  France  the  style  remained  some- 
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what  more  reserved,  since  the  ornaments  were  mostly 
of  wood,  or,  after  the  fashion  of  wood-carving,  less 
robust  and  naturalistic  and  less  exuberant  in  the 
mixture  of  natural  with  artificial  forms  of  all  kinds 
(c.  g.  plant  motives,  stalaetitie  representations,  gro 
tesques,  mask*,  implements  of  various  professions, 
badges,  paintings,  precious  stones).  As  elements 
of  the  beautiful  France  retained,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  Germany,  the  unity  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
decoration  and  the  symmetry  of  its  parts. 

This  style  needs  not  only  decorators,  goldsmiths, 
and  other  technicians,  Hut  also  painters.  The 
French  painters  of  this  period  reflect  most  truly  the 
moral  depression  dating  from  the  time  of  Louis  XIV, 
even  the  most  celebrated  among  them  confining  them- 
selves to  social  portraits  of  high  society  and  de- 
picting "gallant  festivals",  with  their"  informal, 
frivolous,  theatrically  or  modishly  garbed  society. 


i,  DvcoliAiios  rnim  A  Chateau  NEAIl  i'AKIS 


The  "beautiful  sensualitv"  is  effected  by  masterly 
technique,  especially  in  the  colouring,  and  to  a  great 
extent  by  quite  immoral  licences  or  mythological 
nudities  as  in  loose  or  indelicate  romances.  As  for 
Watteau  (1684-1721),  the  very  titles  of  his  works — 
e.  g.  Conversation,  Breakfast  in  the  Open  Air,  Rural 
Pleasures,  Italian  or  French  Comedians,  Embark- 
ment  for  the  Island  of  Cythera — indicate  the  spirit 
and  tendency  of  his  art.  Add  thereto  the  figures  in 
fashionable  costume  slim  in  head,  throat,  and  feet, 
in  unaffected  pose,  represented  amid  enchanting,  rural 
scenery,  painted  in  the  finest  colours,  and  we  have  a 
picture  of  the  high  society  of  the  period  which  beheld 
i-ouis  XV  and  the  Pompadour.  Francois  Boucher 
(1703-70)  is  the  most  celebrated  painter  ol  ripe  Rococo. 

For  the  church  Rococo  may  be,  generally  speaking, 
compared  with  worldly  church  music.  Its  lack  of 
simplicity,  earnestness,  and  repose  is  evident,  while 
its  obtrusive  artificiality,  unnaturalncss,  and  triv- 
iality have  a  distracting  effect.  Its  softness  and 
pettiness  likewise  do  not  become  the  house  of  God. 
However,  shorn  of  its  most  grievous  outgrowths,  it 
may  have  been  less  distracting  during  its  proper 
epoch,  since  it  then  harmonized  with  the  spirit  of 
the  age.  A  development  of  Baroque,  it  will  be  found 
a  congruous  decoration  for  Baroque  churches.  In 
general  it  makes  a  vast  difference  whether  the  style 
is  used  with  moderation  in  the  finer  and  more  in- 
genious form  of  the  French  masters,  or  is  carried  to 
extremes  with  the  consistency  of  the  German.  The 
French  artists  seem  ever  to  have  regarded  the  beauty 
of  the  whole  composition  as  the  chief  object,  while 
the  German  laid  most  stress  on  the  bold  vigour  of 
the  lines;  thus,  the  lack  of  svmmctry  was  never  so 
exaggerated  in  the  works  of  the  former.  In  the 
church  Rococo  may  at  times  have  the  charm  of 
prcttinem  and  may  please  by  its  ingenious  technic, 
provided  the  objects  be  small  anil  subordinate  a 
credence  Ublc  with  cruets  and  plate,  a  vase,  a  choir 
desk,  lamps,  key  ami  lock,  railings  or  balustrade,  do 
not  too  boldly  challenge  the  eye,  and  fulfil  all  the 


requiremenU  of  mere  beauty  of  form.  Rococo  is 
indeed  really  empty,  solely  a  pleasing  play  of  the 
fancy.  In  the  sacristy  (for  presses  etc.)  and  ante- 
chambers it  is  more  suitable  than  in  the  church  it- 
self—at least  so  far  as  its  employment  in  conspicuous 
places  is  concerned. 

The  Rococo  style  accords  very  ill  with  the  solemn 
office  of  the  monstrance,  the  tabernacle,  and  the  altar, 
and  even  of  the  pulpit.  The  naturalism  of  certain 
Belgian  pulpits,  in  spite  or  perhaps  on  account  of 
their  artistic  character,  has  the  same  effect  as  have 
outspoken  Rococo  creations.  The  punKise  of  the 
confessional  and  the  baptistery  would  also  seem  to 
demand  more  earnest  forms.  In  the  case  of  the 
larger  objects,  the  sculpture  of  Rococo  forms  either 
seems  petty,  or,  if  this  pettiness  be  avoided,  resem- 
bles Baroque.  The  phantasies  of  this  style  agree  ill 
with  the  lofty  and  broad  walls  of  the  church.  How- 
ever, everything  must  be  decided  according  to  the 
object  and  circumstances;  the  stalls  in  the  cathedral 
of  Mainz  elicit  not  only  our  approval  but  also  our 
admiration,  while  the  celebrated  privileged  altar  of 
Vierzehnbeiligen  repels  us  both  by  its  forms  and 
its  plastic  decoration.  There  are  certain  Rococo 
chalices  (like  that  at  the  monastery  of  Einsicdeln) 
which  are,  as  one  might  say,  decked  out  in  choice 
festive  array;  there  arc  others,  which  are  more  or 
less  misshapen  owing  to  their  bulging  curves  or  figures. 
Chandeliers  and  lamps  may  also  be  disfigured  by 
obtrusive  shellwork  or  want  of  ail  symmetry,  or 
may  amid  great  decorativeness  be  kept  within 
reasonable  limits.  The  material  and  technic  are 
also  of  consequence  in  Rococo.  Woven  materials, 
wood-carvingB,  and  works  in  plaster  of  Paris  are 
evidently  less  obtrusive  than  works  in  other  materials, 
when  they  employ  the  sportive  Rococo.  Iron  (es- 
pecially in  railings)  and  bronze  lose  their  coldness  and 
hardness,  when  animated  by  the  Rococo  style;  in 
the  case  of  the  latter,  gilding  may  Ik*  used  with  ad- 
vantage. Gilding  and  painting  belong  to  the  regular 
means  through  which  this  style,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, enchants  the  eye  and  fancy.  All  things 
considered,  we  may  say  of  the  Rococo  style — as  has 
not  unreasonably  been  said  of  the  Baroque  and  of  the 
Renaissance  —  that  it  is  very  apt  to  introduce  a 
worldly  spirit  into  the  church,  even  if  we  overlook 
the  figural  accessories,  which  are  frequently  in  no 
way  conducive  to  sentiments  of  devotion,  and  are 
incompatible  with  the  sobriety  and  greatness  of  the 
architecture  and  with  the  seriousness  of  sacred  func- 
tions. 

Ornemrnlt  Loait  XV  ft  du  Hi/U  Rocaille.  rttrroduil*  <T nprij  in 
(Pari».  ISflO):  Rrcwil  drt  »urr«  de  fj.  \l.  Opptnnrd 
(Pnri»,  I  K.VS) ;  Recuril  dtt  autrrt  dt  J.  A.  Mcintonxrr  I  Turin.  l&SS); 
Gi-KUTT,  IMm  Baroek-  u.  Rokokoarnammt  Drutnehtandt  (Berlin. 
lHSo-9);  Dnuuc.  Barotk-  u.  R.*r>ko-Archiltktur;  Jessek,  Dot 
Ornament  du  Rokuko  (Lcipii*.  181M). 

G.  GlETMANN. 

Rodez,  Diocese  of  (Rcthen.b),  was  united  to 
the  Diocese  of  Cahors  by  the  Concordat  of  1802, 
ami  again  became  an  episcopal  see  by  the  Concordat 
of  1817  and  Bull  of  1822,  having  jurisdiction  over: 
(1)  the  ancient  Diocese  of  Rodex  with  the  exception 
of  the  dennerv  of  Saint  Antonin,  incorporated  with 
the  Diocese  of  Montauban;  (2)  the  ancient  Diocese 
of  Vabres;  (3)  a  few  scattered  communes  of  the 
Diocese  of  Cahors.  The  Diocese  of  Rodez  corre- 
Btxmds  exactly  to  the  Department  of  Aveyron  (for- 
merly Rouergue).  It  was  suffragan  of  Bourges  until 
1670,  then  of  Albi,  and  has  again  been  suffragan  of 
Albi  since  1822.  Modern  tradition  attributes  to  St. 
Martial  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Rodez  and 
the  sanctuary  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  at  Ceignac, 
for  according  to  Cardinal  Bourret,  the  church  of 
Rodez  honoured  St.  Martial  as  early  as  the  sixth  cen- 
tury (see  Limoges).  There  were  bishops  of  Rodez 
before  075,  as  Sidonius  Apollinaris  mentions  that  the 
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Got  hs  left  it  at  that  date  without  bishops.  Amantius, 
who  ruled  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  is  the 
first  bishop  mentioned.  Among  others  are:  S. 
Quintianus  who  assisted  at  the  Councils  of  Agde 
(506)  and  Orleans  (511),  afterwards  Bishop  of  Cler- 
mont; S.  Dalmatius  (524-80);  S.  Gausbert  (tenth 
century),  probably  a  Bishop  of  Cahors;  Jean  de 
Cardaillac  (1371-9);  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  who 
fought  against  English  rule;  Blessed  Francis 
d'Estaing  (1501-29),  ambassador  of  Louts  XII  to 
Juluis  II;  Ix)uis  Avelly  (1064-6)  who  wrote  the  life 
of  St.  Vincent  of  Paul;  Joseph  Boiuret  (1871-96), 
made  Cardinal  in  1893.  The  Benedictine  Abbey  of 
Vabrcs,  founded  in  862  by  Raymond  I,  Count  of 
Toulouse,  was  rawed  to  episcopal  rank  in  1317,  and 
its  diocesan  territory  was  taken  from  the  south- 
eastern portion  of  the  Diocese  of  Kodez.  Some 


Tut:  Cathedral.  Kudu 

scholars  hold  that  within  the  limits  of  the  modern 
Diocese  of  Rodez  there  existed  in  Merovingian  times 
the  See  of  Arisit  urn  which,  according  to  Mgr  Duchesne, 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alais. 

During  the  Middle  Ages  the  Bishop  of  Rodez  held 
temporal  dominion  over  that  portion  of  the  town 
known  as  the  CM,  while  in  the  eleventh  century  the 
Hourg  became  the  County  of  Rodez.  The  cathedral 
of  Rodez  (thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries)  is  a 
beautiful  Gothic  building,  famous  for  its  belfry 
(1510-26)  and  unique  rood-beam.  It  was  spared 
during  the  Revolution  for  dedication  to  Marat.  The 
town  of  Milhau  adopted  Calvinism  in  1534,  and  in 
1573  and  1620  was  the  scene  of  two  large  assemblies 
of  Protestant  deputies.  In  1629  Milhau  and  Saint- 
Afrmue,  another  Protestant  stronghold,  were  taken 
and  dismantled  by  Louis  XIII.  In  1628  a  peat  at 
\  illefranche  carried  off  S000  inhabitants  within  six 
months;  Father  Amhmisc,  a  Franciscan,  and  the 
chief  of  police  Jean  de  Pomayrol  saved  the  lives  of 
many  little  children  by  causing  them  to  be  suckled 
by  goats.  The  Cistercian  Abbeys  of  Silbancs, 
ivaulicu,  Loc-Dicu,  Bonneval,  and  Bonnecombe 
were  modcl-fartus  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Air 
tack.-d  by  brigands  in  the  Rouergue  count rv  on  his 
way  to  Santiago  di  Compostella,  Adalard,  Viscount  of 
Mandcrs .erected  in  ICKil  a  monastery  known  as  the 
'  >""lene  d  Allbrar.  a  social  order  of  priests,  knights, 
lay  brothers  ladies,  mid  bv  sisters  for  the  care  and 
Detection  of  travellers.  At  Milhau.  Rodez,  Nazac, 
and  liozouls,  hospitals,  styled  "Commanderies".  of 


this  order  of  Aubrac  adopted  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine 
in  1162. 

The  Diocese  of  Rodez  is  famous  also  through  the 
Abbey  of  Conques  and  the  cult  of  Sainte  Foy.  Some 
Christians,  flying  from  the  Saracens  about  730.  sought 
a  refuge  in  the  "Val  Rocheux"  of  the  Dourdou  and 
built  an  oratory  there.  In  790  the  hermit  Dadon 
made  this  his  abode  and  aided  bv  Louis  the  Pious, 
then  King  of  Aquitainc,  founded  an  abbey,  which 
Louis  named  Conqucs.  In  838  Pepin,  King  of  Aqui- 
tainc, gave  the  monastery  of  Figeac  to  Conqucs. 
Between  877  and  883  the  monks  carried  off  the  body 
of  the  youthful  martyr  Ste-Foy  from  the  monastery 
of  Sainte  Foy  to  Conques,  where  it  became  the  object 
of  a  great  pilgrimage.  Abbot  Odolric  built  the  abbey 
church  between  1 0H0  ami  1060;  on  the  stonework  over 
the  doorway  is  carved  the  most  artistic  representation 
in  France  of  the  I,ast  Judgment.  Abbot  Begon 
(1099-1118)  enriched  Conqucs  with  a  superb  rel- 
iquary of  beaten  gold  and  cloisonnes  enamels  of  a 
kind  extremely  rare  in  France.  Pascal  II  gave  him 
permission  for  the  name  of  Ste-Foy  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Canon  of  the  Mass  after  the  names  of  the  Roman 
virgins.  At  this  time  Conques,  with  Agcn  and 
Schelestadt  in  Alsace,  was  the  centre  of  the  cult  of 
Ste.  Foy  which  soon  spread  to  England,  Spain,  and 
America  where  many  towns  bear  the  name  of  Santa 
1  "  The  statute  of  Ste-Foy  seated,  which  dated 
from  the  tenth  ccnturv,  was  originally  a  small  wooden 
one  covered  with  gold  leaf.  In  time,  gems,  enamels, 
and  precious  stones  were  added  in  such  quantities 
that  it  is  a  living  treatise  on  the  history  of  the  gold- 
smiths art  in  France  between  the  eleventh  and  six- 
teenth centuries.  It  was  known  during  the  Middle 
Ages  as  "Majesty  de  Sainte  Foy".  The  shrine  en- 
closing the  relics  of  the  Saint,  which  in  1590  was  hid- 
den in  the  masonry  connecting  the  pillars  of  the 
choir,  was  found  in  1875,  repaired,  transferred  to  the 
cathedral  of  Rodez  for  a  novena,  and  brought  back 
to  Conques,  a  distance  of  25  miles,  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  clergy. 

Among  Saints  specially  honoured  in  the  Diocese 
of  Rodez  and  Vabrcs  are:  S.  Antoninus  of  Pamiers, 
Apostle  of  the  Rouergue  (date  uncertain);  S.  Gratus 
and  S.  Ansutus,  martyrs  (fourth  centurv);  S.  Naama- 
tius,  deacon  and  confessor  (end  of  fifth  century); 
Ste.  Tarsicia,  grand-daughter  of  Clothaire  I  and  of 
Ste-Radcgunda,  who  retired  to  the  Rouergue  to  lead 
an  ascetic  life  (sixth  century);  S.  Africanus,  wrongly 
styled  Bishop  of  Comminges,  who  died  in  the  Rouer- 
gue (sixth  century);  S.  Hilarianus,  martyred  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  (eighth  and 
ninth  ccnturv);  S.  George,  a  monk  in  the  Diocese 
of  Vabrcs,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Lodeve  (877);  S. 
Guasbert,  founder  and  first  abbot  of  the  monaster}' 
of  Montsalvy  in  the  modern  Diocese  of  St.  Flour 
(eleventh  centurv).  Among  natives  of  the  diocese 
are:  Cardinal  Bernard  of  Milhau,  Abbot  of  St. 
Victor's  at  Marseilles  in  1063,  and  legate  of  Gregory 
VII:  Theodatus  de  Gozon  (d.  1353)  and  John  of 
La  Valetta  (1494-1568),  grand  masters  of  the  order 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem;  the  former  Is  famous  for 
his  victory  over  the  dragon  of  Rhodes,  the  latter  for 
his  heroic  defence  of  Malta;  Frassinous  (1765- 
1841),  preacher  and  minister  of  worship  under  the 
Restoration;  Bonald  (1754-1840)  and  lAromiguiere 
(1736-1837),  philosophers;  Affre  (1793-1848),  born 
at  St.  Rome  de  Tarn  and  slain  at  the  Harrieades  as 
Archbishop  of  Paris.  The  chief  shrines  of  the  diocese 
are:  Notre  Dame  de  Ccignac,  an  ancient  shrine  re- 
built and  enlarged  in  1455,  which  over  15.000  pilgrims 
visit  annually;  Notre  Dame  du  Saint  Voile  at 
Coupiac.  another  ancient  shrine;  Notre  Dame  des 
Treize  Pierres  at  Villcfranche,  a  pilgrimage  dating 
from  15(H). 

Before  the  application  of  the  Associations'  l*aw  in 
1901,  there  were  in  the  Diocese  of  Rodez,  Capuchins. 
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Jesuits,  Trappista,  Peres  B lanes,  Premonstratensians, 
Fathers  of  Picpus,  Sulpicians,  Clerics  of  St.  Victor, 
and  many  congregations  of  teaching  brothers.  This 
diocese  furnishes  more  missionaries  than  any  other 
in  France.  Of  the  numerous  congregations  for  women 
which  had  their  origin  there,  the  principal  are: 
affiliations  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  of  Sales,  known 
as  the  Union,  teaching  orders  founded  in  1672,  1698, 
1739,  1790,  with  mother-houses  at  St-Geniez, 
d*Olt,  Bozouls,  Lavernhe,  Auzits;  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  founded  in  1682  for  teaching  and  district 
nursing,  with  mother-house  at  Marcillac,  and  other 
sisters  of  the  same  name,  united  in  1822,  1824,  1856, 
with  mother-houses  at  Milium,  Villocomtal,  Salles- 
la-Source;  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family,  a  teaching 
and  nursing  order,  founded  in  1816  by  Emilie  de 
Rodat,  with  mother-house  at  Villefranche  and  many 
convents  throughout  the  diocese;  the  Minim  Sisters 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  founded  in  1844  by  Mile. 
Chauchard,  with  mother-house  at  Cruejouls,  for  the 
care  of  the  sick  and  children  of  the  working  classes; 
two  branches  of  Dominican  Sisters,  teaching  orders, 
founded  in  1843  and  1849  with  mother-houses  at 
Gramond  and  Bor-et-Bar;  the  Sisters  of  the  Union 
of  Ste-Foy,  teaching  and  nursing  nuns,  founded  in 
1682  with  mother-house  at  Modes.  At  the  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century  the  religious  congregations 
of  the  diocese  had  charge  of  75  nurseries;  1  institute 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb:  3  orphanages  for  boys;  13 
orphanages  for  girls;  2  nouses  of  rescue;  2  houses  of 
mercy;  1  economic  bakery;  83  houses  of  religious 
women  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick  in  their  own 
homes;  3  hospitals.  At  the  end  of  1909  the  diocese 
had  a  population  of  377,299,  51  parishes,  617  auxiliary 
parishes,  287  curacies,  and  1200  priests. 


I  (1715).  I.  195-234:  Instrumenta.  49-55. 
Vpitropnuj,  II.  39—11;  Sh  ark,  Rutkena 
Christiana,  ed.  Maironaiie  in  Mtmoires  dr.  la  mitt*  dee  lettres, 
sciences  et  art*  de  r  Ateyron.  XIV  (Rouoa,  1893).  33H47;  Boi:R- 
RET.  Documents  sur  les  orit/inet  chrttirnnes  dt  Rvuergut.  Saini 
Marital  (Rmlci.  191)2):  Semvieres.  Les  Saints  <iu  Rouergu* 
(Rodes,  1872);  Idem,  Hisloire  de  I'Eutue  du  Rouerffut  (Rode  I, 
1875);  Hniiixrr  and  Skrvikre*.  Sainle  Pay  sHrge  et  martyr* 
(Rodei.  19O0);  CiRlMAt.ni.  I  am  Benefices  du  Diocise  de  Rodet  aunt 
la  Rfeolution  de  17SH  (Rodei.  1900);  nr.  Marlavaune,  Hlttttirt 
de  la  cathedral*  de  Rodet  (Rodex,  1876);  BoeaqiET,  Tableau 
•  et  biograph.  dee  cardinaur,  arehntquet  tt  i" 

T,  Vi 


ginaireedu  Rouerguc  (Rodei,  1850):  Cauiet,  fabbaytd,  Vab 
tt  son  erection  en  eriehi  in  Ann.  de  St.  Louis  de*  Francais  (1898). 

CJoyau. 


EodrlgUM  Ferreira,  Alexandre,  a  Brazilian 
natural  scientist  and  explorer,  b.  at  Bahia  in  1756; 
d.  at  Lisbon  in  1K15.  He  was  sent  to  Portugal  for 
his  training  and  there  studied  at  the  University  of 
Coimbra.  After  taking  his  degrees,  he  taught  nat- 
ural history  subjects  for  a  time  at  his  Alma  Mater, 
until  in  1778  he  was  called  to  Lisbon  to  work  in  the 
Museo  da  Ajuda.  He  devoted  his  time  for  the  next 
five  years  to  cataloguing  the  various  specimens  con- 
tained in  the  museum,  and  to  the  writing  of  learned 
monographs  and  reports.  As  a  result  of  his  efforts 
he  was  elected  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Academy  of  Scienccrf  at  Lisbon.  The  Portuguese 
Government  cmttowered  him  to  engineer  a  journey 
of  exploration  for  scientific  purpose  in  the  interior 
of  his  native  land.  He  entered  upon  this  expedition 
in  1783  and  spent  nine  years  in  it.  First  examining 
the  Island  of  Marajo,  since  important  for  the  produc- 
tion of  rubber,  he  crossed  to  the  mainland,  and 
followed  the  course  of  the  Amazon  and  its  tributaries, 
studying  the  natives,  their  languages  and  customs, 
and  the  fauna  and  flora  of  a  vast  region.  On  account 
of  the  energy  and  skill  with  which  he  conducted  his 
investigations  he  became  known  as  the  Brazilian 
Humboldt.  From  1793  until  his  death  he  was  in 
Lisbon,  acting  as  Director  of  the  Gabinete  de  His- 
toria  Natural  and  of  the  Jardim  Botanico.  Most 
of  the  records  of  his  Brazilian  explorations  seem  to 
have  passed  from  view.  f.  D.  M.  Ford. 


Rodriguez,  Alonso,  b.  at  Valladolid, Spain,  1526; 
d.  at  Seville  21  February,  1616.  When  twenty  years 
of  age  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  after  com- 
pleting his  studies  taught  moral  theology  for  twelve 
years  at  the  College  of  Monterey,  and  subsequently 
filled  the  posts  of  master  of  novices  for  twelve  more 
years,  of  rector  for  seventeen  years,  and  of  spiritual 
father  at  Cordova  for  eleven  years.  As  master  of 
novices  he  had  under  his  charge  Francis  Suarez,  the 
celebrated  theologian.  Alonso's  characteristics  in 
these  offices  were  care,  diligence,  and  charity.  He 
was  a  religious  of  great  piety  and  candour,  hating  all 
pride  and  ostentation.  It  was  said  of  him  by  those 
who  were  personally  acquainted  with  him,  that  his 
character  and  virtues  were  accurately  depicted  in 
"The  Practice  of  Christian  and  Religious  Perfection", 
published  at  Seville,  1609.  This  work  is  based  on  the 
material  which  he  collected  for  his  spiritual  exhorta- 
tions to  his  brethren,  and  published  at  the  request  of 
his  superiors.  Although  the  book  thus  written  was 
primarily  intended  for  the  use  of  his  religious  brethren, 
yet  he  destined  it  also  for  the  profit  and  edification  of 
other  religious  and  of  laymen  in  the  world.  Of  set 
purpose  it  avoids  the  loftier  flights  of  mysticism  and 
all  abstruse  speculation.  It  is  a  book  of  practical 
instructions  on  all  the  virtues  which  go  to  make  up  the 
perfect  Christian  life,  whether  lived  in  the  cloister  or  in 
the  world.  It  became  popular  at  once,  and  it  is  as 
much  used  to-day  by  all  classes  of  Christians  as  it  was 
when  it  first  became  known.  More  than  twenty-five 
editions  of  the  original  Spanish  have  been  issued,  be- 
sides extracts  and  abridgments.  More  than  sixty  edi- 
tions have  appeared  in  French  in  seven  different 
translations,  twenty  in  Italian,  at  least  ten  in  German, 
and  eight  in  Latin.  An  English  translation  from  the 
French  by  Fr.  Antony  Hoskins,  S.J.,  was  printed  at 
St.  Omer  in  1612.  The  best  known  English  transla- 
tion, often  reprinted,  is  that  which  first  appeared  in 
London,  1697.  from  the  French  of  AbW  Regnier  des 
Marais.  P.  O.  Shea  issued  in  New  York  an  edition 
adapted  to  general  use  in  187S.  The  book  has  been 
translated  into  nearly  all  the  European  languages  and 
into  many  of  those  of  the  East.  No  other  work  of  the 
author  was  published.  Gilmary  Shea  left  a  translation 
of  the  work  which  has  never  been  published. 

Cohdara,  Uistoria  Societatis  Jem:  Pars  Seitn,  I  I  ionic,  1750); 
Dr  UciLHKRUr,  Ufnologe  de  la  C.  d*  J.,  Assistance  d'Espagne, 
I  (Paris.  1002).  321;  a  abort  life  is  prefixed  to  the  English  trana- 
lation  of  The  /Win  of  Christian  ami  Religious  VrrSectinn  (Dub- 
lin, 1861);  Soiimbrvoobu  BM.  delaC.de.  J.,  VI  (Paria.  1895). 

T.  Slater. 

Rodriguez,  Joao  (Giram,  Girao,  Giron,  Roiz), 
missionary  and  author,  b.  at  Alcochete  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Lisbon  in  1558;  d.  in  Japan  in  1633.  lie 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  on  10  December,  1570, 
and  in  1583  began  his  missionary  labours  in  Japan. 
His  work  was  facilitated  by  his  winning  the  esteem 
of  the  Emperor  Taicosama,  He  studied  the  Japanese 
language  ardently,  and  is  particularly  known  for  his 
efforts  to  make  it  accessible  to  the  Western  nations. 
His  Japanese  grammar  ranks  among  the  important 
linguistic  productions  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries. 
Published  at  Nagasaki  in  1604  under  the  title  "Arte 
da  lingoa  de  Japam",  it  appeared  in  1624  in  an 
abridged  form  at  Macao:  /'Arte  breve  da  lingoa 
japoa";  from  the  manuscript  of  this  abridgement 
preserved  in  the  National  Library  in  Paris,  the 
Asiatic  Society  prepared  a  French  edition  of  the  work: 
"Elements  de  la  grammairc  iaponaisc  par  le  P. 
Rodriguez"  (Paris,  1825).  Rodriguez  compiled  also 
a  Japanese-Portuguese  dictionary  (Nagasaki,  1603), 
later  adapted  to  the  French  by  Pages  (Paris,  1862). 

R4iir»AT.  in  Sous,  mflanges  asiat..  I  (Paris,  1829),  354-57; 
G  asses,  in  Buchberger's  Handlexiton,  a.  v. 

N.  A.  Weber. 

Roe,  Bartholomew  (Venerable  Aldan),  English 
Benedictine  martyr,  b.  in  Suffolk,  1583;  executed  at 
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Tyburn,  21  Jan.,  1641.  Educated  in  Suffolk  and  at 
Cambridge,  he  became  converted  through  a  visit  to 
a  Catholic  prisoner  at  St.  Albans  which  unsettled  his 
religious  views,  lie  was  admitted  as  a  convictor  into 
the  English  College  at  Douai,  entered  the  English 
Benedictine  monastery  at  Dieulward  where  he  was 
professed  in  1612,  and,  after  ordination,  went  to  the 
mission  in  1615.  From  1618  to  1623  he  was  impris- 
oned in  the  New  Prison,  Maiden  Lane,  whence  he  was 
banished  and  went  to  the  English  Benedictine  house  at 
Douai  but  returned  to  England  af ter  four  mont lis.  He 
was  again  arrested  in  1625,  and  was  imprisoned  for  two 
months  at  St.  Albans,  then  in  the  Fleet  whence  he  was 
frequently  liberated  on  parole,  and  finally  in  Newgate. 
He  was  condemned  a  few  days  before  his  execution 
under  the  statute  22  Eliz.  c.  2,  for  being  a  priest. 
With  him  suffered  Thomas  Greene,  aged  eighty,  who 
on  the  mission  had  taken  the  name  of  Reynolds.  He 
was  probably  descended  from  the  Greenes  of  Great 
Milton,  Oxfordshire,  and  the  Reynoldsca  of  Old 
Stratford,  Warwickshire,  and  was  ordained  deacon  at 
Reims  in  1590,  and  priest  at  Seville.  Ho  had  lived 
under  sentence  of  death  for  fourteen  years,  and  was 
executed  without  fresh  trial.  They  were  drawn  on 
the  same  hurdle,  where  they  heard  each  other's  con- 
fessions, and  were  hanged  simultaneously  on  the  same 
gibbet  amidst  great  demonstrations  of  popular  sym- 
pathy. 

GlUOW.  Bibt.  Diet.  Eng.  Cath..  III.  Zt±  V,  437;  ClULUtxtM, 
Mwumaru  PHttt,.  II.  ncm.  IftjL  107:  Pollen.  XtU  of  the.  Bnolith 
Martyr,  (London,  1801  >,  330-43. 

John  B.  Wainewtuoht. 

Roermond,  Diocese  op  (Rur.-emundensib),  in 
Holland,  suffragan  of  Utrecht.  It  includes  the  Prov- 
ince of  Limburg,  and  in  1909  had  332.201  inhabitants, 
among  whom  were  325,000  Catholics.  The  diocese 
has  a  cathedral  chapter  with  9  canons,  11  deaneries, 
113  parishes,  121  churches  with  resident  priests,  an 
ecclesiastical  seminary  at  Roermond,  a  preparatory 
seminary  for  boys  at  Rolduc,  about  2Q  Catholic 
primary  schools,  2  Catholic  preparatory  gymnasia,  1 
training  college  for  male  teachers,  2A  schools  for  phil- 
osophical, theological,  and  classical  studies,  35.  higher 
schools  for  girls,  about  GO  charitable  institutions,  45 
houses  of  religious  (men)  with  about  2400  members, 
and  130  convents  with  3900  sisters.  Among  the 
orders  and  congregations  of  men  in  the  diocese  are: 
Jesuits,  the  Society  of  the  Divine  Word  of  Steyl, 
Brothers  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  Rcdcmptor- 
uts,  Marists,  Reformed  Cistercians,  Dominicans, 
Benedictines,  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  Brothers 
of  Mercy,  Poor  Brothers  of  St.  Francis,  Conventuals, 
Calced  Carmelites,  Missionaries  of  Africa,  Priests  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  J«*us,  Brothers  of  the  Seven 
Sorrows  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Marv  Brothers  of  St. 
Francis,  Brothers  of  St.  Joseph,  the  Society  of  Marv 
the  Congregation  of  the  Sarred  Heart  of" Jesus,  the 
Congregation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  and  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Missions.  Among  the  female  orders  and  con- 
gregations are:  Benedict  ines,  Brigit tines,  Ursulines, 
Sisters  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  Sisters  of  Tilbiirg, 
Sisters  of  the  Child  Jesus,  Sisters  of  St.  Francis, 
bisters  of  the  Divine  I»rovidcnce,  Sisters  of  Mercy  etc. 

I  he  Diocese  of  Roermond  was  established  in  1559, 
during  the  reign  of  Philip  II,  when  after  long  ami 
Uinicult  negotiations  with  the  papacy  the  dioceses  of 
the  >etherlands  were  reorganized.  Bv  these  negotia- 
tions nl  iunsdict  ion  of  foreign  bishops,  e.  g.  that  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Cologne,  came  to  an  en«C  In  this 
way  the  Diocese  of  Roermond.  the  boundaries  of 
which )  were  settled  in  1501,  became  a  suffragan  of 
Mechlin  The  reorganization  of  the  dioceses,  how- 
VZT:     u  Wllh  V10,ont  0l>l>"*'''on,  partly  from  bish- 

ffinn/l  JT"tfrie"  ,,,e  n,w  iVi0r(™  ha-1  formerly 
belong!,  partly  from  a  number  of  ablets  whose 

SSi  .1!^.  lnCOr|KT,twl  in  ,he  Bew  bishopries. 
Much  difficulty  was  also  caused  by  the  rapid  growth 


of  Calvinism  in  the  Netherlands.  In  Roermond  the 
first  bishop,  Lindanus.  who  was  consecrated  in  1503, 
could  not  enter  upon  his  duties  until  1569;  notwith- 
standing his  zeal  and  charitableness  he  was  obliged 
to  retire  on  account  of  the  revolutionary  movement  * 
he  died  Bishop  of  Ghent.  The  episcopal  see  remained 
vacant  until  1591;  at  later  periods  also,  on  account 
of  the  political  turmoils,  the  see  was  repeatedly 
vacant.  In  1801  the  diocese  was  suppressed;  the 
last  bishop,  Johnnn  Baptist  Baron  van  Velde  dc 
Melroy,  died  in  1824. 

When  in  1839  the  Duchy  of  Limburg  became  once 
more  a  part  of  the  Netherlands,  Gregory  XVI  sepa- 
rated £2  June,  18-10)  that  part  of  Limburg  which  had 
been  incorporated  in  the  Diocese  of  Louvain  in  1802, 
and  added  to  this  territory  several  new  parishes  which 
had  formerly  belonged  to  the  Diocese  of  Aachen,  and 
formed  thus  the  V  icariate  Apostolic  of  Roermond, 
over  which  the  parish  priest  of  Roermond,  Johann 
August  Pared  is,  was  placed  as  vicar  Apostolic  and 
titular  Bishop  of  Hircnc.  In  1841  a  seminar)'  for 
priests  was  established  in  the  former  Carthusian 
monastery  of  Roermond,  where  the  celebrated 
Dionysius  the  Carthusian  had  been  a  monk.  Upon 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Dutch  hierarchy  in  1853 
the  Vicariate-Apostolic  of  Roermond  was  raised  to  a 
bishopric  and  made  a  suffragan  of  Utrecht.  The  first 
bishop  of  the  new  diocese  was  Parcdis.  In  1858  a 
cathedral  chapter  was  formed;  in  1867  a  synod  was 
held,  the  first  since  1654;  in  1876  the  administration 
of  the  church  property  was  transferred,  by  civil  law, 
to  the  bishop.  During  the  Kullurkampf  in  Germany 
a  number  of  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  driven  out  of 
Prussia  found  a  hospitable  welcome  and  opportunities 
for  further  usefulness  in  the  Diocese  of  Roermond; 
among  these  churchmen  were  Melchers  of  Cologne, 
Brinkmann  of  Miinster,  and  Martin  of  Paderborn. 
Bishop  Pared  is  was  succeeded  by  Franziskus  Boreman 
0886-1900),  on  whose  death  the  present  bishop,  Joseph 
Hubertus  Drehmann,  was  appointed. 

Gallia  Christiana,  V.  371  aqq.;  Srrrlandin  entholiea  $eu 
pratineia?  Utrajecieniiia  hittoria  et  conditio  (I'trrcht.  1HHM),  263- 
33 A:  Alskkh,  (ItaehiedmiM  van  hct  heretrl  tier  hierarrhir  in  de 
Srdrrlandm  (N'ymwrgpn,  IH03-4);  Mccsdinck.  Roermond  in 
rlr  Mitideleeuwen;  Onze  Pius  Almanak.  Jaarboek  voorde  KatAoliken 
tan  Sederiand  (AllunMr,  1010),  33a  aqq. 

Joseph  Lins. 

Rogation  Dtyi,  days  of  prayer,  and  formerly  also 
of  fasting,  instituted  by  the  Church  to  appease  God's 
anger  at  man's  transgressions,  to  ask  protection  in 
calamities,  and  to  obtain  a  good  and  bountiful  harvest , 
known  in  England  as  "Gang  Days"  and  "Cross 
Week",  and  in  Germany  as  Bitlage,  Bittwoche,  Kreu2- 
woche.  The  Rogat  ion  Days  were  highly  esteemed  in 
England  and  King  Alfred's  laws  considered  a  theft 
committed  on  these  davs  equal  to  one  committed  on 
Sunday  or  a  higher  Church  Holy  Day.  Their  cele- 
bration continued  even  to  the  thirteenth  year  of 
Elizabeth,  1571,  when  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
Established  Church  inveighed  against  the  Roga- 
tion processions,  or  Gang  Days,  of  Cross  Week. 
The  ceremonial  may  be  found  in  the  Council  of 
Clovesho  (Thorpe,  Ancient  Laws,  L.  64]  Hefele, 
Concilii-iigi-schichte,  III,  564). 

The  Rogation  Days  are  the  25th  of  April,  called 
Major,  and  the  three  days  before  the  feast  of  the 
Ascension,  called  Minor.  The  Major  Rogation, 
which  has  no  connexion  with  the  feast  of  St.  Mark 
(fixed  for  this  date  much  later)  seems  to  lie  of  very 
early  date  and  to  have  been  introduced  to  counteract 
the  ancient  Robigalia,  on  which  the  heathens  held 
processions  and  supplications  to  their  gods.  St. 
Gregory  the  Great  (d.  004)  regulated  the  already  exist- 
ing custom.  The  Minor  Rogations  were  introduced 
by  St.  Mamertus,  Bishop  of  Vienne,  and  were  after- 
wards ordered  by  the  Fifth  Council  of  Orleans,  which 
was  held  in  511,  and  then  approved  by  Leo  1 1 1  (795- 
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816).  This  is  asserted  by  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  in 
"Hist.  Franc",  II,  34,  by  St.  Avitus  of  Vienne  in  his 
"Horn.  de  Kogat."  (P.  L.,  LVIII,  563),  by  Ado  of 
Vienne  (P.  L.,  CXXIII,  102),  and  by  the  Roman 
Martyrology.  Saasi,  in  "Archiepiaoopi  Mediolanen- 
■es",  ascribes  their  introduction  at  an  earlier  date  to 
St.  Lazarus.  This  is  also  held  by  the  Bollandist 
Henschcn  in  "  ActaSS.",  II,  Feb.,  522.  The  liturgical 
celebration  now  consists  in  the  procession  and  the 
Rogation  Mass.  For  25  April  the  Roman  Missal 
gives  the  rubric:  "If  the  feast  of  St.  Mark  is  trans- 
ferred, the  procession  is  not  transferred.  In  the  rare 
case  of  25  April  being  Easter  Sunday  (1SS6,  1943|, 
the  procession  is  held  not  on  Sunday  but  on  the 
Tuesday  following". 

The  order  to  be  observed  in  the  procession  of  the 
Major  and  Minor  Rogation  is  given  in  the  Roman 
Ritual,  title  X,  ch.  iv.  After  the  antiphon  "Exurgc 
Domine",  the  Litany  of  the  Saints  is  chanted  and 
each  verse  and  response  is  said  twice.  After  the  verse 
"Sancta  Maria"  the  procession  begins  to  move.  If 
necessary,  the  litany  may  be  repeated,  or  some  of  the 
Penitential  or  Gradual  Psalms  added.  For  the  Minor 
Rogations  the  "Ceremoniale  Episcoporum  ".  book  II, 
ch.  xxxii,  notes:  "Eadem  serventur  sed  aliquid  re- 
missius".  If  the  procession  is  held,  the  Rogation 
Mass  is  obligatory,  and  no  notice  is  taken  of  whatever 
feast  may  occur,  unless  only  one  Mass  is  said,  for  then 
a  cotnmemorat  ion  is  made  of  the  feast .  An  exception 
is  made  in  favour  of  the  patron  or  titular  of  the  church, 
of  whom  the  Mass  is  Baid  with  a  commemoration  of 
the  Rogation.  The  colour  used  in  the  procession  and 
Mass  is  violet.  The  Roman  Breviary'  gives  the  in- 
struction: "All  persons  bound  to  recite  the  Office,  and 
who  are  not  present  at  the  procession,  are  bound  to 
recite  the  Litanv,  nor  can  it  l)c  anticipated". 

Rock.  Tht  Church  of  Our  Falhtr,.  Ill  (London.  1904).  181: 
DrcHEaxE.  Chr.  Worthip  (tr.  London.  1004).  288;  Binterim. 
DtnkirOrtiigktittn:   Amberqer.   PaMorattheologit,  II.  834;  Vak 
nun  Stkppfn.  Sacra    l.i'uraia.  IV,  406;  Nil  l,M.  A'olmkiiin 
*  Manualt  (Inaanruck.  1897). 

Francis  Mershman. 

Rogatlsts.    See  Donatisto. 

Roger,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  d.  at  Tours,  9  August, 
1179.  A  younger  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
he  was  educated  with  the  future  king,  Henry  II. 
afterwards  ordained  priest,  and  consecrated  Bishop 
of  Worcester  by  St.  1  nomas  of  Canterbury,  23  Aug., 
1 163.  He  adhered  loyally  to  St.  Thomas,  and  though 
one  of  the  bishops  sent  to  the  pope  to  carry  the  king's 
appeal  against  the  archbishop,  he  took  no  active 

Bart  in  the  embassy,  nor  did  he  join  the  appeal  made 
y  the  bishops  against  the  archbishop  in  1166,  thus 
arousing  the  enmity  of  the  king.  When  St.  Thomas 
desired  Roger  to  join  him  in  his  exile,  Roger  went 
without  leave  (1167),  Henry  having  refused  him  per- 
mission. He  boldly  reproached  the  king  when  thev 
met  at  Falaise  in  li?0,  and  a  reconciliation  followed. 
After  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Thomas,  England  was 
threatened  with  an  interdict,  but  Roger  interceded 
with  the  pope  and  was  thereafter  highly  esteemed  in 
England  and  at  Rome.  AlexandcrJII,  who  frequently 
employed  him  as  delegate  in  ecclesiast  ical  causes,  spoke 
of  him  and  Bartholomew,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  as  "the 
two  great  lights  of  the  English  Church  ". 

Mattrialtfor  tht  HiMory  of  Arehbithop  Btekrt  In  R.  8.  (London, 
ix,:,  v,.;  C.MtviH!:  nr  CwTritBi  RT.  HiM.  Workt  in  H.  S.  (Urn- 
don  1S79  80);  de  Dicrro.  Optra  HiM.  in  R.  S.  (Undon,  187B); 
P.  L.,  CXCIX.  3*15.  given  one  of  hi*  letter*  to  Alrxundor  III; 
UlUjR,  Life  and  iMttrt  of  BtekM  (I^ondon.  1S4B);  Hoi'E.  Lift  of 
.V.  Thomat  a  HtekH  (London.  lKftH);  Moimi«.  Lift  of  St.  Thomat 
BtekM  (London,  1885);  Noroate  in  t>iet.  Sat.  Ring.,  a.  v. 

Edwin  Burton. 

Roger  Bacon,  philosopher,  surnamcd  Doctor 
Mirabius,  b.  at  Ilchester.  Somersetshire,  about 
1214;  d.  at  Oxford,  perhaps  11  June,  1294.  His 
wealthy  parents  sided  with  Henry  III  against  the 
rebellious  barons,  but  lost  nearly  all  their  property. 


It  has  been  presumed  that  Robert  Bacon,  O.P.,  was 
Roger's  brother;  more  probably  he  was  his  uncle. 
Roger  made  his  higher  studies  at  Oxford  and  Paris, 
and  was  later  professor  at  Oxford  (Franciscan  school). 
He  was  greatly  influenced  by  his  Oxonian  masters 
and  friends  Richard  Fitasacre  and  Edmund  Rich,  but 
especially  by  Robert  Grosseteste  and  Adam  Marsh, 
both  professors  at  the  Franciscan  school,  and  at  Paris 
by  the  Franciscan  Petrus  Peregrinus  de  Maricourt 
(seeSchlund  in  "Arcliiv.  Francisc.  Histor.",  IV,  1911, 
pp.  436 sqq . ) .  They 
created  in  him  a 
preelection  for 
positive  sciences, 
languages,  a  n  d 
physics ;  and  to 
the  I  a  s  t  -  m  e  n- 
tioned  he  owed 
his  entrance  about 
1240(125171257?) 
into  the  Francis- 
cans, either  at 
Oxford  or  Paris. 
He  continued  his 
learned  work;  ill- 
ness, however, 
compelled  him  to 
give  it  up  for  two 
years,  when  he 
was  able  to 
recommence    his  Roobb  Ba 

Studies,   his  8U-       ,r"ra  ,n  °W  "WTRvin*  by  Sadder 

pcriors  imposed  other  duties  on  him,  and  forbade 
him  to  publish  any  work  out  of  the  order  without 
special  permission  from  the  higher  superiors  "under 
pain  of  losing  the  book  and  of  fasting  several  days 
with  only  bread  and  water". 

This  prohibition  has  induced  modem  writers  to 
pass  severe  judgment  upon  Roger's  superiors  being 
jealous  of  Roger's  abilities;  even  serious  scholars 
say  they  can  hardly  understand  how  Bacon  conceived 
the  idea  of  joining  the  Franciscan  Order.  Such 
critics  forget  that  when  Bacon  entered  the  order  the 
Franciscans  numbered  many  men  of  ability  in  no  way 
inferior  to  the  most  famous  scholars  of  other  religious 
orders  (see  Felder,  "Gesch.  dcr  wissenschafthchen 
Studien  im  Franziskanerorden  bis  urn  die  Mitte  dee 
13.  Jalirhunderts",  Freiburg,  1904).  The  prohibi- 
tion enjoined  on  Bacon  was  a  general  one,  which  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  order;  its  promulgation  was  not 
even  directed  against  him,  but  rather  against  Gerard 
of  Korgo  San  Domiino,  as  Salimbene  says  expressly 
(see  "Chronica  Fr.  Salimbene  Parmensis"  in  "Mon. 
Germ.  Hist.:  SS.",  XXII,  462,  ed.  Holder-Eggcr). 
Gerard  had  published  in  1254  without  permission 
his  heretical  work,  "  Introductorius  in  Evangelium 
arternum";  thereupon  the  General  Chapter  of  Nar- 
bonne  in  1260  promulgated  the  above-mentioned 
decree,  identical  with  the  "constitutio  gravis  in 
contrarium"  Bacon  speaks  of,  as  the  text  shows  (sec 
the  constitution  published  by  Ehrle,  S.J.,  "Die 
altesten  Redaetionen  der  Generaleonstitutionen  des 
Franriskancrordens"  in  "Archiv  fur  Iiteratur-  und 
Kirohengeschichte  des  Mittelalters",  VI,  110;  St. 
Bonuvoiitiirc,  "Opera Omnia",  Quaracchi,  VIII,  456). 

We  in1"!  not  wonder  then  that  Roger's  immediate 
superiors  put  the  prohibition  into  execution,  especially 
as  Bacon  was  not  always  very  correct  in  doctrine; 
and  although  on  the  one  hand  it  is  wrong  to  consider 
him  as  a  necromancer  and  astrologer,  an  enemy  of 
scholastic  philosophv.  an  author  full  of  heresies  and 
siis|MTted  views,  still  we  cannot  deny  that  some  of 
his  expn-ssions  are  imprudent  and  inaccurate.  The 
judgment*  he  passes  on  other  scholars  of  \m  day  en 
sometimes  too  hard,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  his 
friends  were  few.  The  above-mentioned  prohibition 
was  rescinded  in  Roger's  favour  unexpectedly  in  1206. 
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Some  years  before,  while  still  at  Oxford,  he  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Cardinal  Guy  le  Gros  dc  Foulques, 
whom  Urban  IV  had  sent  to  England  to  settle  the 
dwputes  between  Henry  III  and  the  barons;  others 
believe  that  the  cardinal  met  Roger  at  Paris,  in  1257  or 
1258  (see  "Archiv.  Francisc.  Histor.",  IV,  442). 
After  a  conference  about  some  current  abuses,  esjie- 
cially  about  ecclesiastical  studies,  the  cardinal  asked 
Roger  to  present  his  ideas  in  writing.  Roger  delayed 
in  doing  this;  when  the  cardinal  became  Clement 
IV  and  reiterated  his  desire,  Bacon  excused  himself 
because  the  prohibition  of  his  superiors  stood  in  the 
way.    Then  the  pope  in  a  letter  from  Viterbo  (22 

June,  1266)  commanded  him  to  send  his  work  immedi-  latcd  in  the  "Chronica 
atelv,  notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  superiors  or 
any  general  constitution  whatsoever,  but  to  keep  the 
commission  a  secret  (see  letter  published  by  Martene- 
Durand,  "Thesaurus  novus  anecdotonim  ,  II,  Paris, 
1717,  358,  Clement  IV,  epp.  n.  317  a;  Wadding,  "  An- 
14.1I._2M;  IV,  205;  Sbaralca, 


informed. 

Minorum"  says  that 


'the  Minister  General  Jerome 


of  Ascoli  [afterwards  Pope  Nicholas  IV]  on  the  advice 
of  many  brethren  condemned  and  rejected  the  doc- 
trine of  the  English  brother  Roger  Bacon,  Doctor  of 


Divinity,  w] 


contains  many  sus|»cct  innovations, 

see  the 


reason  of  which  Roger  was  imprisoned"  (s 
"Chronica"  printed  in  "  Analecta  Franciscana",  III, 
360).  The  assertion  of  modern  writers,  that  Bacon 
was  imprisoned  fourteen  or  fifteen  years,  although  he 
had  proved  his  orthodoxy  by  the  work  "  De  nullitate 


219 
which 


theses  by  Stephen  Tempier,  Bishop 
h  took  place  7  March.  1277  (Denifl 
ium  Umvereitatis  Parisiensis",  I,  I 


nales",  ad  an 
"Bullarium 


1266,  n. 


*M'lI,89n.8f,22iune,12t>)i 


We  mav  suppose  that  the  pope,  as 
the  first  had  wished  the  matter  kept  secret; 


we  can  hardly  underst  and  why  Bacon  did  not  get  per- 
i  of  his  superiors;  for  the  prohibition  of  Nar- 
was  not  absolute;  it  only  forbade  him  to  pub- 
lish works  outside  the  order  "unless  they  were 
examined  thoroughly  by  the  minister  general  or  by 
the  provincial  together  with  his  definitore  in  the 
provincial  chapter".  The  removal  of  the  prohibi- 
tive constitution  did  not  at  once  remove  all  ob- 
the  secrecy  of  the  matter  rather  produced 
barraasmcnts,  as  Bacon  frankly  declares. 
The  first  impediment  was  the  contrary  will  of  his 
superiors:  "as  Your  Holiness",  he  writes  to  the 
pope,  "did  not  write  to  them  to  excuse  me.  and  1 
could  not  make  known  to  them  Your  secret,  because 
You  had  commands!  me  to  keep  the  mat  ter  a  secret, 
they  did  not  let  me  alone  but  charged  me  with  other 
labours;  but  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  obey  because 
of  Your  commandment ".  Another  difficulty  was  the 
lack  of  money  necessary  to  obtain  parchment  and  to 
pay  copyists.  As  the  superiors  knew  nothing  of  his 
commission,  Bacon  had  to  devise  means  to  obtain 
money.  Accordingly  he  ingenuously  reminded  the 
pope  of  this  oversight,  "As  a  monk'',  he  says,  "I  for 
myself  have  no  money  and  cannot  have;  therefore  I 
cannot  borrow,  not  having  wherewith  to  return;  my 
parents  who  before  were  rich,  now  in  the  troubles  of 
war  have  run  into  poverty;  others,  who  were  able 
refused  to  spend  money ;  so  deeply  embarrassed.  I  urged 
my  friends  and  poor  people  to  expend  idl  they  had, 
to  sell  and  to  pawn  their  goo<la,  and  I  could  not  help 
promising  them  to  write  to  You  and  induce  Your 
Holiness  to  fully  reimburse  the  sum  spent  by  them 
(60  pounds)"  ("OpusTcrtium",  III,  p.  16). 

Finally,  Bacon  was  able  to  execute  the  pope's 
desire;  in  the  beginning  of  1267  he  sent  by  his  pupil 
John  of  Paris  (Undon?)  the  "Opus  Majus '\  where  he 
puts  together  in  general  lines  all  his  lending  ideas  and 
proixjsals;  the  same  friend  was  instructed  to  present 
to  the  pope  a  burning-mirror  and  several  drawings  of 
Bacon  appertaining  to  physics,  and  to  give  all  ex- 
planations required  by  His  Holiness.  The  same 
year  (1267)  he  finished  his  "  Opus  Minus  ",  a  recapitula- 
tion of  the  main  thoughts  of  the  "Opus  Majus", 
to  facilitate  the  pope's  reading  or  to  submit  to  him  an 
epitome  of  the  first  work  if  it  should  be  lost.  With 
the  same  object,  and  because  in  the  first  two  works 
some  ideas  wen-  but  liustily  treated,  he  was  induced 
to  comjiose  a  third  work,  the  "Opus  Tertium";  in  this, 
sent  to  the  pope  before  his  death  (126SI,  he  treats  in 
a  s  ill  more  extensive  manner  the  whole  material  he 
had  spoken  of  in  his  preceding  works.  Unfortunately 
his  friend  Clement  IV  died  too  soon,  without  having 
l>een  able  to  put  into  practice  the  counsels  given  by 
About  the  rest  of  Roger's  life  we  arc  not  well 
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Indeed  it  was  not  very  difficult  to  find  some  "sus- 
pect innovation"  in  Bacon's  writings,  especially  with 

ees.    As  F.  Mandonnet, 


to  the  physical 
O.P.,  proves,  one  of  his  incriminated  books  or  pam- 
phlets was  his  "Speculum  Astronomic",  written  in 
1277,  hitherto  falsely  ascribed  to  Blessed  Albert  the 
Great  [Opera  Omnia,  ed.  Vives,  Paris,  X,  629  sq.; 
cf.   Mandonnet,   "Roger   Bacon  et   le  Speculum 
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be  hoped  that  the  newly  awakened  interest  in 
Baconian  studies  and  investigations  will  clear  up 
more  and  more  what  is  still  obscure  in  Roger's  life. 

The  writings  attributed  to  Bacon  by  some  authors 
amount  to  about  eighty;  many  (e.  g.  "Epistola  de 
magnete",  composed  by  Petrus  Peregrinus  de  Mari- 
court)  arc  spurious,  while  many  are  only  treatises 
republished  separately  under  new  titles.  Other 
writings  or  parts  of  writings  certainly  composed  by 
him  were  put  in  circulation  under  the  name  of  other 
scholars,  and  his  claim  to  their  authorship  can  be 
established  only  from  internal  reasons  of  style  and 
doctrine.  Other  treatises  still  lie  in  the  dust  of  the 
great  European  libraries,  especially  of  England, 
France,  and  Italy.  Much  remains  to  be  done  before 
we  can  expect  an  edition  of  the  "Opera  Omnia"  of 
Roger  Bacon.  For  the  present  the  following  state- 
ments may  suffice.  Before  Bacon  entered  the  order 
he  liad  written  many  essays  and  treatises  on  the  sub- 
jects he  taught  in  the  school,  for  his  pupils  only,  or 
for  friends  who  had  requested  him  to  do  so,  as  he  con- 
fesses in  his  letter  of  dedication  of  the  "Opus  Majus" 
sent  to  the  pope:  "Multa  in  alio  Btatu  conscripseram 
propter  iuvenum  rudimenta"  (the  letter  was  dis- 
covered In  the  Vatican  Library  by  Abbot  Gasquet, 
O.S.B.,  and  first  published  by  him  in  the  "English 
Historical  Review r\  1897,  under  the  title  "An  un- 
published fragment  of  a  work  by  Roger  Bacon",  4M 
sq.;  for  the  words  above  cited,  see  p.  500).  To  this 
period  seem  to  belong  some  commentaries  on  the 
writings  of  Aristotle  and  perhaps  the  little  treatise 
"De  mirabiU  potestate  artis  et  nature-  et  de  nullitate 
"  (Paris,  1512;  Oxford,  1604;  Ixmdon.  1859). 
_b  work  was  printed  under  the  title  "Epistola 
lis  operibus  artis  et  natune"  (Hamburg,  160*. 
After  joining  the  order,  or  more  exactly  from 
the  years  1256-57,  he  did  not  compose  works 
great  importance  and  extent,  but  only  occa- 
essavs  requested  bv  friends,  as  he  says  m  the 
above-mentioned  letter,  "now  al*>ut  this  science,  now 
about  another  one",  and  onlv  more  transitorw  (see 
"Eng.  Hist.  Rev  ",  1S97,  500).  In  the  earlier  part 
of  his  life  he  probably  com_»oacd  also  "  De  termino 
pascali"  (see  letter  of  Clemenl  IV  in  "Bull.  Franc.  , 
III,  S9i;  for  it  is  oiled  in  another  work,  "Computus 
naturalium",  assigned  (o  1203  by  Charles  ("Roger 
Bacon.  Sa  vie, etc.",  Paris,  1861, p.  78;  cf.  pp.334sqq  >. 

The  most  imiKirtant  of  all  his  writings  are  the 
"Opus  Majus",  the  "Opus  Minus",  and  the  "Tcr- 
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tium".  The  "Opus  Majus"  deals  in  seven  ports 
with  (1)  the  obstacles  to  real  wisdom  and  truth,  viz. 
errors  and  their  sources;  (2)  the  relation  between 
theology  and  philosophy,  taken  in  its  widest  sense 
an  comprising  all  sciences  not  strictly  philosophical: 
here  he  proves  that  all  sciences  are  founded  on  the 
sacred  sciences,  especially  on  Holy  Scripture:  (3) 
the  necessity  of  studving  zealously  the  Biblical 
languages,  as  without  them  it  is  impossible  to  bring 
out  the  treasure  hidden  in  Holy  Writ;  (4)  mathemat- 
ics and  their  relation  and  application  to  the  sacred 
sciences,  particularly  Holy  Scripture;  here  he  seizes 
an  opportunity  to  speak  of  Biblical  geography  and 
of  astronomy  (if  these  parts  really  belong  to  the 
"Opus  Majus");  (5)  optics  or  perspective:  (0)  the 
experimental  sciences;  (7)  moral  philosophy  or 
ethics.  The  "Opus  Majus  *  was  first  edited  by  Samuel 


Jebb.  Ixmdon,  1733,  afterwards  at  Venice,  1750, 
bv  the  Franciscan  Fathers.  As  both  editions  were 
incomplete,  it  was  edited  recently  bv  J.  H.  Bridges, 
Oxford,  1900  ("The  'Opus  Majus' of  Roger  Bacon, 
edited  with  introduction  and  analytical  table,"  in  2 
voU.);  the  first  three  parts  of  it  were  republished 
the  same  year  by  this  author  in  a  supplementary 
volume,  containing  a  more  correct  and  revised  text. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  edition  is  not  so  critical 
and  accurate  as  it  might  have  been.  As  already 
noted,  Bacon's  letter  of  dedication  to  the  pope  was 
found  and  published  first  by  Dotn  Gasquet;  indeed 
the  dedication  and  introduction  is  wanting  in  the 
hitherto  extant  editions  of  the  "Opus  Majus  ,  where- 
as the  "Opus  Minus"  and  "Opus  Tortium"  are  ac- 
companied with  a  preface  by  Bacon  (see  "  Acta  Ord. 
Min. ".  Quaracchi,  1898,  where  the  letter  is  reprinted). 

Of  the  "Opus  Minus",  the  relation  of  which  to  the 
"Opus  Majus"  has  been  mentioned,  much  has  been 
lost.  Originally  it  had  nine  parts,  one  of  which  must 
have  been  a  treatise  on  alchemy,  both  speculative 
and  practical;  there  was  another  entitled  "The  seven 
sins  in  the  study  of  theology".  All  fragments  hith- 
erto found  have  been  published  by  J.  8.  Brewer,  "Fr. 
R.  Bacon  opp.  qusdam  hactenus  inedita",  vol.  I 
(the  onlv  one)  containing:  (1)  "Opus  Tertium"; 
(2)  "Opus  Minus";  (3)  "Compendium  Philos.'' 
The  appendix  adds  "De  secret  is  art  is  et  naturse 
operibus  et  de  nullitate  magioV',  London,  1859 
(Kerum  Brit&nn.  med.  tev.  Script.).  The  aim  of  the 
"Opus  Tertium"  is  clearly  pom  ted  out  by  Bacon 
himself;  "As  these  reasons  [profoundness  of  truth  and 
its  difficulty]  have  induced  me  to  compose  the  Second 
Writing  as  a  complement  facilitating  the  understand- 
ing of  the  First  Workj  so  on  account  of  them  I  have 
written  this  Third  Work  to  give  understanding  and 
completeness  to  both  works;  for  many  things  are  here 
added  for  the  sake  of  wisdom  which  arc  not  found  in 
the  other  writings  ("Opus  Tertium",  I,  ed.  Brewer, 
6).  Consequently  this  work  must  be  considered,  in 
the  author's  own  opinion,  as  the  most  |>erfect  of  all  the 
compositions  sent  to  the  pope;  therefore  it  is  a  real 
misfortune  that  half  of  it  is  lost.  The  parts  we 
possess  contain  many  autobiographical  items.  All 
parts  known  in  1859  were  published  by  Brewer  (sec 
above).  One  fragment  dealing  with  natural  sciences 
and  moral  philosophy  has  been  edited  for  the  first 
time  by  Duhern  ("  L'n  fragment  inedit  de  l'Opus  Ter- 
tium de  Roger  Bacon  prcocd6  d'une  etude  sur  cc  frag- 
ment", Quaracchi,  1909);  another  (Quartapars  oom- 
munium  naturalis  philos.)  bv  Hover  (Commer's 
Jahrb.  fur  Philos.  u.  s|»eculative  Theol",  XXV,  191 1, 
pp.  277-320).  Bacon  often  speaks  of  lus  "Scriptum 
principale".  Was  this  a  work  quite  different  from 
the  others  we  know?  In  many  texts  the  expression 
only  means  the  "Opus  Majus  ',  as  becomes  evident 
bv  its  antithesis  to  the  "Opus  Minus"  and  "Opus 
Tertium".  But  there  are  some  other  sentences  where 
the  expression  seems  to  denote  a  work  quite  different 
from  the  three  just  mentioned,  via.  one  which  Bacon 
XI II. -8 


had  the  intention  of  writing  and  for  which  these  i 
as  well  as  his  praambida  were  only  the  preparation. 

If  we  may  conclude  from  some  of  nis  expressions 
we  can  reconstruct  the  plan  of  this  grand  encyclo- 
paedia: it  was  conceived  as  comprising  four  volumes, 
the  first  of  which  was  to  deal  with  grammar  (of  the 
several  languages  he  speaks  of)  and  logic;  the  second 
with  mathematics  (arithmetic  and  geometry),  astron- 
omy, and  music;  the  third  with  natural  sciences,  per- 
spective, astrology,  the  laws  of  gravity,  alchemy,  agri- 
culture, medicine,  and  the  experimental  sciences;  the 
fourth  with  metaphysics  and  moral  philosophy  (see 
Dclorrao  in  "Diet,  de  Theol.",  s.  v.  Bacon,  Koger; 
Brewer,  pp.  J  sq.;  Charles,  370  sq.,  and  particularly 
Bridges,  I,  xliii  sq.).  It  is  even  possible  that  some 
treatises,  the  connexion  of  which  with  the  three  works 
("Opus  Majus",  "Opus  Minus",  "Opus  Tertium") 
or  others  is  not  evident,  were  parts  of  the  "Scriptum 
principale";  see  Bridges,  II,  405  »q.,  to  which  is  added 
Tractatus  Fr.  Rogeri  Bacon  de  multiplicationc 
specierum  ".  which  seems  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  a  work  of  greater  extent.  Here  may  be  mentioned 
some  writings  hitherto  unknown,  now  for  the  first 
time  published  by  Robert  Steele:  "Opera  hactenus 
inedita  Rogeri  Baconi.  Fasc.  I:  Metapnysica  Fratris 
Rogeri  ordinis  f  rat  rum  minorum.  De  viciis  con- 
tract is  in  studio  theologian,  omnia  quae  supersunt  nunc 
primum  edidit  R.St.",  London,  1905;  Fasc.  II:  Liber 
primus  communium  naturalium  Fratris  Rogeri,  partes 
I  et  II",  Oxford,  1909.  Another  writing  of  Bacon. 
"Compendium  studii  philosophise  ",  was  composed 


during'  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  X  who  succeeded 
Clement  IV  (1271-76),  as  Bacon  speaks  of  this  last- 
named  pope  as  the  "predecessor  istius  Papa;" 
(chap.  in).  It  has  been  published,  as  far  as  it  is 
extant,  by  Brewer  in  the  above-mentioned  work. 
He  repeats  there  the  ideas  already  touched  upon  in 
his  former  works,  as  for  instance  the  causes  of  human 
ignorance,  necessity  of  learning  foreign  languages, 
especially  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Greek;  as  a  specimen 
are  given  the  elements  of  Greek  grammar. 

About  the  same  time  (1277)  Bacon  wrote  tho 
fatal  "Speculum  Astronomia?"  mentioned  above. 
And  two  years  before  his  death  he  composed  his 
"compendium  studii  thcologias"  (in  our  days  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  in  "  British  Society  of  Francis- 
can Studies",  III,  Aberdeen,  1911),  where  he  set  forth 
as  in  a  last  scientific  confession  of  faith  the  ideas  and 
principles  which  had  animated  him  during  his  long 
life;  he  had  nothing  to  revoke,  nothing  to  change. 
Other  works  and  pamphlets  cannot  be  attributed 
with  certainty  to  any  definite  period  of  his  life.  To 
this  category  belong  the  "Epistola  de  laude  Scri|>- 
turarum ' ,  published  in  part  by  Henry  Wharton 
in  the  appendix  (auciarium)  of  "Jaeobi  Usserii 
Armachani  Historia  Dogmatiea  de  Scripturis  et 
sacris  vcrnaculis"  (London,  1689),  420  sq.  In  ad- 
dition there  is  both  a  Greek  and  a  Hebrew  grammar, 
the  last  of  which  is  known  onlv  in  some  fragments: 
"The  Greek  grammar  of  Roger  Bacon  and  a  fragment 
of  his  Hebrew  Grammar,  edited  from  the  MSS., 
with  introduction  and  notes",  Cambridge,  1902. 
Some  specimens  of  the  Greek  Grammar,  as  preserved 
in  a  MS.  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford,  had  been 
published  two  years  before  by  J.  L.  Heiberg  in  "  Bv- 
zantinische  Zeitschrift",  IX,  1900,  479-91.  The 
above-mentioned  edition  of  the  two  grammars  cannot 
be  considered  very  critical  (see  the  severe  criticism 
by  Heiberg,  ibid.,  XII.  1903,  343-47).  Here  we  may 
add  Bacon's  "Speculum  Alchemiaj",  Nuremberg, 
1614  (Libellus  do  alchimia  cui  titulus:  Spec.  Al- 
chem.);  it  was  translated  into  French  by  Jacques 
Girard  de  Tournus,  under  the  title  "Miroir  d'alqui- 
mie",  Lyons,  1557.  Some  treatises  dealing  with 
chemistry  were  printed  in  1620  together  in  one  volume 
containing:  (1)  "Breve  Brcviarium  de  dono  Dei'*; 
(2)  "Verbum  abbreviatum  de  Leone  viridi";  (3) 
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"Secretum  secretorum  natures  dc  laude  lapidis  philo- 
sophorum";  (4)  "Tractatus  trium  verborum  ,  (5) 
"Alchimia  major".  But  it  is  possible  that  some  of 
these  and  several  other  treatises  attributed  to  Damn 
are  parts  of  works  already  mentioned,  as  are  essays  "De 
Bitu  orbis",  "De  regioiubus  mundi"t  "De  situ  Paltes- 
tirue";  "De  locis  sacris",  " Descnptiones  locorum 
mundi",  "Summa  grammaticalis"  (see  Golubovich. 
"  Biblioteca  bio-bibliografica  della  Terra  Santa  e  dell 
Oriente  Franeescano  ,  Quaracchi,  1906, 1,  268  sq.). 

If  wo  now  examine  Bacon's  scientific  systems  and 
leading  principles,  his  aims  and  his  hobby,  so  to  say, 
we  find  that  the  burden  not  only  of  the  writings  sent 
to  the  pope,  but  also  of  all  his  writings  was:  ecclesias- 
tical study  must  be  reformed.  All  his  ideas  and  prin- 
ciples must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  this  thesis. 
He  openly  exposes  the  "sins"  of  his  time  in  the  study 
of  theology,  which  are  seven,  as  he  had  proved,  in  the 
"Opus  Majus".  Though  this  part  has  been  lost, 
we  can  reconstruct  his  arrangement  with  the  aid  of 
the  "Opus  Minus"  and  "Opus  Tertium".  The  first 
sin  is  the  preponderance  of  (speculative)  philosophy. 
Theology  is  a  Divine  science,  hence  it  must  be  based 
on  Divine  principles  and  treat  questions  touching 
Divinity,  and  not  exhaust  itself  in  philosophical 
cavils  and  distinctions.  The  second  sin  is  ignorance 
of  the  sciences  most  suitable  and  necesBary  to  theo- 
logians; they  study  only  Latin  grammar,  logic,  nat- 
ural philosophy  (very  superficially!)  ana  a  part  of 
metaphysics:  four  sciences  very  unimportant,  seientiiB 
riles.  Other  sciences  more  necessary,  foreign  (Orien- 
tal) languages,  mathematics,  alchemy,  chemistry, 
physics,  experimental  sciences,  and  moral  philosophy, 
they  neglect.  A  third  sin  is  the  defective  knowledge 
of  even  the  four  sciences  which  they  cultivate:  then- 
ideas  are  full  of  errors  and  misconceptions,  because 
they  have  no  means  to  get  at  the  real  understanding 
of  the  authors  from  whom  they  draw  all  their 
knowledge,  since  their  writings  abound  in  Greek, 
Hebrew,  and  Arabic  expressions.  Even  the  greatest 
and  most  highly-esteemed  theologians  show  in  their 
works  to  what  an  extent  the  evil  has  spread. 

Another  sin  is  the  preference  for  the  "  Liber  Sen- 
tent  iarum"  and  the  disregard  of  other  theological 
matters,  especially  Holy  Scriptures;  he  complains: 
"The  one  who  explains  the  'Book  of  the  Sentences' 
is  honoured  by  all,  whereas  the  lector  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture is  neglected ;  for  to  the  expounder  of  the  Sentences 
there  is  granted  a  commodious  hour  for  lecturing  at 
his  own  will,  and  if  he  belongs  to  an  order,  a  compan- 
ion, and  a  special  room;  whilst  the  lector  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  denied  all  this  and  must  beg  the  hour 
for  his  lecture  to  be  given  at  the  pleasure  of  the  ex- 
pounder of  the  Sentences.  Elsewhere  the  lector  of 
the  Sentences  holds  disputations  and  is  called  master, 
whereas  the  lector  of  the  [Biblical]  test  is  not  allowed 
to  dispute"  ("Opus  Minus",  ed.  Brewer,  328  sq  ). 
Such  a  method,  he  continues,  is  inexplicable  and  verv 
injurious  to  the  Sacred  Text  which  contains  the  word 
of  God,  and  the  exposition  of  which  would  offer 
many  occasions  to  speak  about  matters  now  treated 
in  the  several  "Summro  Sententiarum".  Still  more 
dwostrous  is  the  fifth  sin:  the  text  of  Holv  Writ  is 
horribly  corrupted,  especially  in  the  "exemplar 
Paraicnsc".  that  is  to  say  in  the  Biblical  text  used  at 
the  I  niversity  of  Pans  and  spread  bv  its  students  over 
the  whole  world.  Confusion  has  been  increased  bv 
many  scholars  or  religious  orders,  who  in  their  en- 
deavours to  correct  the  Sacred  Text,  in  default  of  a 
sound  method,  have  in  reality  only  augmented  the 
divergences;  as  every  one  presumes  to  change  any- 
thing he  does  not  understand,  a  thing  he  would 
not  dare  to  do  with  the  books  of  the  classical  poets' ', 
the  world  is  fill  of  "correctors  or  rather  corrupters". 
The  worst  of  all  sins  is  the  consequence  of  the  fore- 
flU?.">'  or  doubtfulness  of  the  literal  sense 
(sensut  lateralis)  and  consequently  of  the  spiritual 


meaning  (seruut  tpirilualis) ;  for  when  the  literal 
sense  is  wrong,  the  spiritual  sense  cannot  be  right, 
since  it  is  necessarily  based  upon  the  literal  sense. 
The  reasons  of  this  false  exposition  are  the  corruption 
of  the  sacred  text  and  ignorance  of  the  Biblical  lan- 
guages. For  how  can  they  get  the  real  meaning  of 
Holy  Writ  without  this  knowledge,  as  the  Latin  ver- 
sions are  full  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  idioms? 

The  seventh  sin  is  the  radically  false  method  of 
preaching:  instead  of  breaking  to  the  faithful  the 
Bread  of  Life  by  expounding  the  commandments  of 
God  and  inculcating  their  duties,  the  preachers  con- 
tent themselves  with  divisions  of  the  arbor  Por- 
phyriana,  with  the  jingle  of  words  and  quibbles. 
They  are  even  ignorant  of  the  rules  of  eloquence,  and 
often  prelates  who  during  their  course  of  study  were 
not  instructed  in  preaching,  when  obliged  to  speak 
in  church,  beg  the  copy-books  of  the  younger  men, 
which  arc  full  of  bombast  and  ridiculous  divisions, 
serving  only  to  "stimulate  the  hearers  to  all  curiosity 
of  mind,  but  do  not  elevate  the  affection  toward* 
good"  ("Opus  Tertium",  Brewer,  309  sq).  Ex- 
ceptions are  very  few,  as  for  instance  Friar  Bertholdus 
Alemannus  (Ratisbon)  who  alone  has  more  effect 
than  all  the  friars  of  both  orders  combined  (Friars 
Minor  and  Preachers).  Eloquence  ought  to  be  ac- 
companied by  science,  and  science  bv  eloquence; 
for  "science  without  eloquence  is  like  a  sharp  sword  in 
the  hands  of  a  paralytic,  whilst  eloquence  without 
science  is  a  sharp  sword  in  the  hands  of  a  furious 
man"  ("Sapientia  sine  eloquentia  est  quasi  gladius 
acutus  in  manu  paralytici,  sicut  eloquentia  expers 
sapientue  est  quasi  gladius  acutus  in  manu  furiosi"; 
"Opus  Tertium",  I,  Brewer,  4).  But  far  from  being 
an  idle  fault-finder  who  only  demolished  without 
being  able  to  build  up,  Bacon  makes  proposals  ex- 
tremely fit  and  efficacious,  the  only  failure  of  which 
was  that  they  never  were  put  into  general  practice, 
by  reason  of  the  premature  death  of  the  pope.  Bacon 
himself  and  his  pupils,  such  as  John  of  Paris,  whom  he 
praises  highly,  William  of  Mara,  Gerard  Huy,  and 
others  are  a  striking  argument  that  his  proposals 
were  no  Utopian  fancies:  they  showed  in  their  own 
persons  what  in  their  idea  a  theologian  should  be. 
First  of  all,  if  one  wishes  to  get  wisdom,  he  must  take 
care  not  to  fall  into  the  four  errors  which  usually  pre- 
vent even  learned  men  from  attaining  the  summit  of 
wisdom,  vu.  "the  example  of  weak  and  unreliable 
authority,  continuance  of  custom,  regard  to  the 
opinion  of  the  unlearned,  and  concealing  one's  own 
ignorance,  together  with  the  exhibition  of  apparent 
wisdom"  ("Fragilis  et  indignaj  autoritatis  exemplum, 
consuetudinis  diuturnitas.  vulgi  sens  us  imperiti,  et 
propria)  ignorantias  oocultatio  cum  ostentatione  sap- 
pent  iie  apparcntis";  "Opus  Majus",  I,  Bridges,  1, 2). 

Thus  having  eliminated  "the  four  general  causes  of 
all  human  ignorance",  one  must  be  convinced  that 
all  science  has  its  source  in  revelation  both  oral  and 
written.  Holy  Scripture  especially  is  an  inexhaust- 
ible fountain  of  truth  from  which  all  human  phi- 
losophers, even  the  heathen,  drew  their  knowleilge, 
immediately  or  mediately;  therefore  no  science, 
whether  profane  or  sacred,  can  be  true  if  contrary  to 
Holy  Writ  (see  "English  Hist.  Rev  ",  1897.  .508  sq.; 
"Opus  Tertium",  XXIV,  Brewer.  87  sq  ).  This  con- 
viction having  taken  root,  we  must  consider  the  means 
of  attaining  to  wisdom.  Among  those  which  lead 
to  the  summit  are  to  be  mentioned  in  the  first  place 
the  languages,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic. 
Latin  does  not  suffice,  as  there  are  many  useful  *or** 
written  in  other  languages  and  not  yet  translated, 
or  badly  translated,  into  Utin.  Even  in  the  host 
versions  of  scientific  works,  as  for  instance  of  Greek 
and  Arabic  philosophers,  or  of  the  Scriptures,  as  also 
in  the  Liturgy,  there  are  still  some  foreign  expressions 
retained  purposely  or  by  necessity,  it  being  impossible 
to  express  in  Latin  all  nuances  of  foreign  texts.  It 
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would  be  very  interesting  to  review  all  the  other  rea- 
sons adduced  by  Bacon  proving  the  advantage  or 
even  necessity  of  foreign  language*  for  ecclesiastical, 
social,  and  political  purpose's,  or  to  follow  his  in- 
vestigations into  the  physiological  conditions  of 
language  or  into  what  might  have  been  the  original 
one  spoken  by  man.  He  distinguishes  three  degrees 
of  linguistic  knowledge ;  theologians  are  not  obliged  to 
reach  the  second  degree,  which  would  enable  them  to 
translate  a  foreign  text  into  their  own  language,  or 
the  third  one  which  is  still  more  difficult  of  attain- 
ment and  which  would  enable  them  to  speak  this 
language  as  their  own.  Nevertheless  the  difficulties 
of  reaching  even  the  highest  degree  are  not  as  in- 
surmountable as  is  commonly  supposed;  it  depends 
only  on  the  method  followed  by  the  master,  and 
as  there  are  very  few  scholars  who  follow  a  sound 
method,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  perfect,  knowl- 
edge of  foreign  languages  is  so  rarely  found  among 
theologians  (see  "Opus  Tertium",  aX,  Brewer,  64 
sq.;  Compendium  Studii  phil.",  VI.  Brewer,  433 
sq.).  On  this  point,  and  in  general  of  Roger's  atti- 
tude towards  Biblical  studies,  see  the  present  author's 
article  "De  Fr.  Roger  Bacon  ejusque  Bententia  de 
rebus  bihlicis"  in  "Archivum  Franciscanum  His- 
torieum",  III,  Quaracchi,  1910,  3-22;  185-213. 

Besides  the  languages  there  are  other  means,  e.  g. 
mathematics,  optics,  the  experimental  sciences,  and 
moral  philosophy,  the  study  of  which  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  every  priest,  as  Bacon  shows  at  length. 
He  takes  special  pains  in  applying  these  sciences  to 
Holy  Scripture  and  the  ilogniiis  of  faith.  These  are 
pages  so  wonderful  and  evincing  by  their  train  of 
thought  and  the  drawings  inserted  here  and  there  such 
a  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter,  that  we  can  easily 
understand  modern  scholars  saying  that  Bacon  was 
born  out  of  due  time,  or,  with  regard  to  the  asserted 
imprisonment,  thnt  he  belonged  to  that  class  of  men 
who  were  crushed  by  the  wheel  of  their  time  as  they 
endeavoured  to  set  it  going  more  quickly.  It  is  in 
these  treatises  (and  other  works  of  the  same  kind)  that 
Bacon  speaks  of  the  reflection  of  light,  mirages,  and 
burning-mirrors,  of  the  diameters  of  the  celestial 
bodies  and  their  distances  from  one  another,  of  their 
conjunction  and  eclipses;  that  he  explains  the  laws  of 
ebb  and  flow,  proves  the  Julian  Calendar  to  be  wrong; 
he  explains  the  composition  and  effects  of  gunpowder, 
discusses  and  affirms  the  possibility  of  steam-vessels 
and  aerostats,  of  microscopes  and  telescopes,  and  some 
other  inventions  made  many  centuries  later.  Subse- 
quent ages  have  done  him  more  justice  in  recognizing 
his  merits  in  the  field  of  natural  science.  John  Dee, 
for  instance,  who  addressed  (1582)  a  memorial  on  the 
reformation  of  the  calenelar  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  speak- 
ing of  those  who  had  advocated  this  change,  says: 
"None  hath  done  it  more  earnestly,  neither  with  bet- 
ter reason  and  skill,  than  hath  a  subject  of  this  British 
Sceptre  Royal  done,  named  as  some  think  David  Dee 
of  Radik,  but  otherwise  and  most  commonly  (upon 
his  name  altered  at  the  alteration  of  state  into  friarly 
profession)  called  Roger  Bacon:  who  at  large  wrote 
thereof  divers  treatises  and  discourse's  to  Pope  Clem- 
ent the  Fifth  [«c|  about  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1267. 
To  whom  he  wrote  and  sent  also  great  volumes  ex- 
quisitely compiled  of  all  sciences  and  singularities, 
philosophical  and  mathematical,  as  they  might  be 
available  to  the  state  of  Christ  his  Catholic  Church". 
Dee  then  remarks  that  Paul  of  Middlchurg,  in  "  Paulina 
de  recta  I'ascha?  celcbratione",  had  made  great  use 
of  Bacon's  work:  "His  great  volume  is  more  than  half 
thereof  written  (though  not  acknowledged)  by  such 
order  and  method  generally  and  particularly  as  our 
Koger  Bacon  laid  out  for  the  handling  of  the 'matter" 
(cited  by  Bridges,  "Opus  Majus",  L  p.  xxxiv). 

Longer  time  was  needed  before  Bacon's  merits  in 
the  field  of  theological  and  philosophical  science*  were 
acknowledged.    Nowadays  it  is  impossible  to  speak 


or  write  about  the  methods  and  course  of  lectures  in 
ecclesiastical  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  on  the 
efforts  of  revision  and  correction  of  the  Latin  Bible 
made  before  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  on  the  study  of 
Oriental  languages  urged  by  some  scholars  before  the 
Council  of  Vienne,  without  referring  to  the  efforts 
maele  by  Bacon.  In  our  own  day,  more  thoroughly 
than  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  measures  are  taken  in 
accordance  with  Bacon's  demand  that  the  further  cor- 
ruption of  the  Latin  text  of  Holy  Scripture  should  be 
prevented  by  the  pope's  authority,  and  that  the  most 
scientific  method  should  be  applied  to  the  restoration 
of  St.  Jerome's  version  of  the  Vulgate.  Much  may 
be  accomplished  even  now  by  applying  Bacon's  prin- 
ciples, viz.:  (1)  unity  of  action  under  authority;  (2)  a 
thorough  consultation  of  the  most  ancient  manu- 
scripts; (3)  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  to  help 
where  the  best  Latin  manuscripts  left  room  for  doubt; 
(4)  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin  grammar  and  con- 
struction; (5)  great  care  in  (distinguishing  between  St. 
Jerome's  readings  and  those  of  the  more  ancient  ver- 
sion (ac©  "Opus  Tertium",  XXV,  Brewer,  93  sq.; 
Oasquet,  "English  Biblical  Criticism  in  the  Thirteenth 
Century"  in  "The  Dublin  Review",  CXX,  1S98,  15). 
But  there  are  still  some  prejudices  among  learned  men, 
especially  with  regard  to  Bacon's  orthodoxy  and  his 
attituele  towards  Scholastic  philosophy.  It  is  true 
that  he  speaks  in  terms  not  very  flattering  of  the 
Scholastics,  and  even  of  their  leaders.  His  style  is 
not  the  ordinary  Scholastic  style  proceeding  by  in- 
ductions and  syllogisms  in  the  strictest  form;  he 
speaks  and  writes  fluently,  ckarly  expressing  his 
thoughts  as  a  modern  scholar  treating  the  same  sub- 
jects might  write.  But  no  erne  who  studies  his  works 
can  deny  that  Bacon  was  thoroughly  trained  in  Scho- 
lastic philosophy.  Like  the  other  Scholastics,  he 
esteems  Aristotle  highly,  while  blaming  the  defective 
Latin  versions  of  his  works  and  some  of  his  views  on 
natural  philosophy.  Bacon  is  familiar  with  the  sub- 
jects under  discussion,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  in  many  cases  he  agrees  with  Duns  Scotus 
against  other  Scholastics,  particularly  rcgartiing  matter 
and  form  and  the  inieUeclus  agen*  which  he  proves  not 
to  be  distinct  substantially  from  the  inleUeclua  jxutiribilia 
("Opus  Maius",  II,  V;  "Opus  Tertium",  XXIII). 

It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  other  scholar  who 
shows  such  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  phi- 
losophers  as  Bacon  does.  Here  appears  the  aim  of 
his  philosophical  works,  to  make  Christian  philosophy 
acquainte-ef  with  the  Arabic  philosophers.  He  is  an 
enemy  only  of  the  extravagances  of  Scholasticism,  the 
subtleties  and  fruitless  quarrels,  to  the  neglect  of 
matters  much  more  useful  or  necessary  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  philosophy  over  theology.  Far  from  being 
hostile  to  true  philosophy,  he  bestows  a  lavish  praise 
on  it.  None  could  delineate  more  clearly  anel  con- 
vincingly than  he,  what  ought  to  be  the  relation  be- 
tween thcok>gy  anel  philosophy,  what  profit  they 
yield  and  what  services  they  render  to  each  other, 
now  true  philosophy  is  the  best  apology  of  Christian 
faith  (see  especially  "Opus  Majus",  II  and  VII; 
"Compend.  Btudii  philos.").  Bacon  is  sometimes 
not  ve-ry  correct  in  his  expressions;  there  may  even 
be  some  ideas  that  are  elangerous  or  open  to  suspicion 
(e.  g.  his  convietiem  that  a  real  influence  upon  the 
human  mind  and  liberty  anil  on  human  fate  is  exe-rtexi 
by  the  celestial  bexlies  etc.).  But  there  is  no  real 
error  in  matters  of  faith,  and  Bacon  repeatedly  asks 
the  reader  not  to  confound  his  physics  with  divina- 
tion, his  chemistry  with  alchemy,  his  astronomy  with 
astrology*;  and  certainly  he  submitted  with  all  willing- 
ne-ss  his  writings  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  It 
is  moving  to  note  the  reverence  he  elisnlayed  for  the 
po|H.>.  Likewise  he  shows  always  the  highest  venera- 
tion towards  the  Fathers  of  the  Church;  and  whilst 
his  criticism  often  becomes  violent  wlu-n  ho  blames 
the  meist  eminent  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
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apeaks  or  writes  any  word  of  disregard  of  the  Fathers 
or  ancient  Doctors  of  the  Church,  even  when  not  ap- 
proving their  opinion;  he  esteemed  them  highly  and 
had  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  their  writings  that 
he  was  no  way  surpassed  by  any  of  his  great  rivals. 
Bacon  was  a  faithful  scholar  of  open  character  who 
franklv  uttered  what  he  thought,  who  was  not  afraid 
to  blame  whatsoever  and  whomsoever  ho  behoved  to 
deserve  censure,  a  scholar  who  was  in  advance  of 
his  age  by  centuries.  His  iron  will  surmounted  all 
difficulties  and  enabled  him  to  acquire  a  knowledge 
so  far  surpassing  the  average  science  of  his  age,  that 
he  must  be  reckoned  among  the  most  eminent  scholars 
of  nil  times. 

Of  the  vast  Baconian  bibliography  wo  can  mention  only  the 
must  important  books  and  articles  in  ao  far  as  we  have  mace  use 
of  11m  m.  BphuIci  tlHMe  already  cited  we  must  mention:  Bal.vi'8, 
Script.  illu*tr.  maiori*  Brytann.  Catalogu*  (Basle,  1577);  Anecslata 
Oton.  Index  Britannia*  SS.  quo*  .  .  .  eollegit  Joan.  Batau*, 
ed.  Pooix  A.vn  Bateson  (Oxford,  1902—):  Wood.  Ui*l.  *t  antiq. 
Vniier*.  Oxon..  I  (Oxford,  1074);  Idem.  Alkena-  Oxen.  (London, 
1721),  new  ed.  by  Bum  (4  vols.,  London.  1813-20);  Wharton, 
Anglia  sacra  (London,  1001);  Hour.  He  Bibliorum  int.  original., 
ttrsionibu*  grac.  et  latino  Vulgata,  Ill  (Oxford,  1705) ;  Lelandus, 
Comment,  it  Scriptor.  Britanniei*,  ed.  Hall  (Oxford.  1709); 
OroiN,  Comment.  de  Script.  Ecclesitt  antiq.,  I  (Frankfort,  1722), 
1 1- III  (Leipiis.  1722);  Waddino-Konbeca,  Annate*  Ord.  Mm., 
1V-V;  Waddimo,  Seriptorc*  0.  M.  (Rome,  1650.  1806.  1906); 
Tanner,  BM.  Britann.-llibern.  (London,  1748);  Hbaralea. 
Supplement,  ad  SS.  O.  M.  (Home,  1806) ;  Beiioer,  D*  Vkitt.  d* 
la  V  ulgate  en  Franc*  (Paris,  1887) ;  Idem,  Quam  notitiam  lingua 
kebr.  kabuerunt  ckristiani  merf.  ari  (Paris,  1803) ;  cf.  the  criticism 
of  this  book  by  Socrt  in  BM.  de  VBcoU  de*  Chart**,  I.I  V  (1893), 
733-38;  DKNiruc.  Di*  Handsrkr.  der  Bibel-Correeior.  de*  IS. 
Jakrk.  in  .4rrA»r  /.  Lit.-  u.  fiirekengfteh.  de*  Mittetalieri,  IV, 
263  »on„  471  snq.:  DdRiso.  Die  bevien  Bacon  in  ArcM*  f.  Gttch. 
d.  Pkllo...  XVI.  (1904),  3  sqq.;  Kerct,  Us  tmprisonncmenl*  d* 
R.  Bacon  in  Krrue  de*  quest,  kistor.,  L  (1801),  119-42;  Idem,  la 
JaculU  de  tkiot.  d*  Pari*  (4  vols..  Paris.  1894-96);  KlCoeu  H. 
Bacon*  Steilung  in  d.  Vetch,  d.  PkiUdogi*  in  Philo*.  Studien,  XIX 
(1902),  104  sqq.:  Hkitx,  Bs*ai  kistor.  *ur  U*  rapport*  entre  la 
philo*.  et  la  /at.  de  Berenoer  de  Tour*  a  St.  Tkomas  (Paris.  1909), 
117  sqq.;  Illlux  H,  Early  English  Hebraist*:  R.  Bacon  and  kit  Pre- 
d*et**or*  in  The  Jewish  Quarterly  Renew  (Oct.,  1890),  reprinted 
in  Idem.  A  Book  of  Essay*  (Umdon.  1905).  1-72;  lli*t.  de  la 
Franc*,  XX  (Paris.  1842).  227  sqq.;  HorrMAKS,  1m  nnthi>« 
doctrinal*  de  R.  B.  in  .4rrAii  /.  Ge*e\.  d.  Philo*.  (Berne,  1907); 
Idem.  L'infuifion  mystique  de  la  science  in  Revue  Seo-Scholastique 
(1909),  370  sqq.  (cf.  19U6.  .171  sqq.;  1908.  474  sqq.;  1909.  33  *qq.) ; 
Jaiiiiett,  A  Thtrteenth-4'entury  Reeirion  Committee  of  th*  Bible  in 
JruA  Tkeoloyicai  Quarterly,  IV  (Maynooth.  1910),  56  sqq.; 
JovKDAiN,  Diecuttion  de  quelque*  point*  de  la  biogr.  d*  R.  B.  In 
Compte*  rendu*  Acad,  tntcr.  el  BeUet-Lettrc,,  I  (1H73),  309  sqq.; 
Kreuiui.  R.  B.'t  Optik  in  Satur  u.  Ofenbarung  OUtK));  Lanokn, 
R.  Bacon  in  llisiar.  Zeitschr.,  LI  (1H83),  434-50;  Martin,  la 
Vulgate,  latxne  au  XIII'  sUtle  d'apris  R.  B.  (Paris.  1888);  A/on. 
Germ.  Hist,:  SS.,  XXVIII,  569  sqq.;  Naroet,  Isj  moine  R.  B.  et 
le  nuiuxement  tcientifique  au  XIII'  niete  in  Reeue  de*  quest,  hietor., 
XXXV  (1894),  115  sqq.;  Parrot.  R.  B.,  *a  personne,  ton  genu, 
*te.  (Paris.  1S94):  Pejkii,  D*  intpiratione  S.  Seriptura  (Freiburis, 
1900),  163  sq.;  Pkavet.  Let  Uition*  de  R.  B.  in  Journal  de* 
Satants  (1905).  362-69:  Idem.  Deux  direction*  de  la  theol.  et  de 
texegit*  au  XIII'  tiiclt.  Thomat  ft  Bacon  in  Rr rue  de  Ikisi.  de* 
religion*  (1905).  172,  or  printed  separately  (Paris,  1905);  Pohl, 
Da*  Vcrknltnisder  Philo*.  tur  Theat.  bci  R.  B.  (Neustreliti,  ls93i ; 
Saimet.  R.  B.,  *a  tie  et  urn  autre  in  Retued**  deux  mondet.  XXXIV 
(1861).  361-01;  Idem.  Prfcureeure  et  disciples  d*  Deetarte*  (Paris, 
1S62);8alkm»ier,  Vnepage  inidite  de  I'kist.dela  Vulgate  (Amiens, 
1890) ;  Schneider.  R.  B..  eine  Monograpkie  at*  Beitrag  tur  Gesck. 
der  Philo;  drs  IS.  Jahrk.  au*  den  Quellen  (Ainrsbunt,  1873); 
Bieiiert,  R.  B.,  sein  leben  u.  seine  Philos.  (Marburg  1861); 
Starhahs.  Das  opus  maiu*  de*  R.  B.  nack  srinrm  Inhalt  u.  seiner 
Bedeutuwi  f.  d.  n'isten tchafl  betrachtet  in  KirckL  Monatttehr., 
XII  (1S9;1),  276-86:  SmrNX,  Gesck.  der  Xaturwi***n*enajl*n  im 
Slittelalier  (Stuttgart,  1910).  93-99;  Ubau>.  Franciscan  England 
vvvn'1™'  m  Franciscan  Annul*.  XXXIII  (19118).  369-71; 
•  n  (HHCt),  11-14;  VaLdah.m.xi.  Bsperirnta  e  ragionamento 
\n  R.  B.  (  Home,  1896);  Vurcklujne.  iHstertazioni  aceatlemich* 
d\  wn.  argumenlo  (Home.  1804);  Vool,  Die  Phytik  R.  B.'* 
<l-.rl»nir.n.  lWHij; .Werner,  Kotmologie  u.  allgem.  Xaturlchr, 
*.  B.  s  Peychal.,  hrkenntniss-  u.  WM*rn»raa/l»<rnre  det  R.  B.  in 
i-'^iT.4 *■  *•  Akad-  d-  W-  XCI11  (V"-nna).  407  576; 
At  1\,  4sn-t,12;  V.iTnr.roRD.  Bacon  a*  an  Interpreter  of  Holy 
(.1&97)-  ^O-ftO:  Wi-i.e  („,;),  Hist,  de  la 
phibts.  medieval,  (2nd  rd„  Louvain,  19051.  419-27. 

TUEOPHILUS  WlTZEL. 

Roger  Cadwallador,  Venerable,  English  mar- 
tyr, u.  at  Stretton  Sugwas,  near  Herefonl,  in  15US; 
executed  at  L««.»min8t..r,  27  Aug.,  1(110.  He  was  or- 
dained subdeaeon  at  Heims,  21  Sept.,  1591,  and 
deacon  the  following  February,  and  in  Aug.,  1592,  was 
sent  to  the  LnKlLsh  ColleRe  at  Valladoliil,  where  he 
was  ordainec  pnost.  Returning  to  England  in  1594. 
he  laboured  in  Herefordshire  with  good 


cially  among  the  poor  for  about  sixt 
was  made  for  him  in  June,  1605,  but  it  was  not  till 
Easier,  1610,  that  he  was  arrested  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Winefride  Scroope,  widow,  within  eight,  miles  of 
Hereford.  He  was  then  brought  before  the  Bishop 
Dr.  Robert  Bennet,  who  committed  him  to  Hereford 
gaol  where  he  was  loaded  with  irons  night  and  dav. 
On  being  transferred  to  Leominster  gaol  he  was  obliged 
to  walk  all  the  way  in  shackles,  though  a  boy  was  per- 
mitted to  go  by  his  side  and  bear  up  by  a  string  the 
weight  of  some  iron  links  which  were  wired  to  the 
shackles.  On  his  arrival  he  was  trealed  with  the 
greatest  inhumanity  by  his  gaoler.  He  was  con- 
demned, merely  for  being  a  priest,  some  months  before 
he  suffered.  A  very  full  account  of  his  sufferings  in 
prison  and  of  his  mart  vrdom  is  given  by  Challoner. 
He  hung  very  long,  suffering  great  pain,  owing  to  the 
unskilfulness  of  the  hangman,  and  was  eventually 
cut  down  and  butchered  alive.  Pits  praises  his  great 
knowledge  of  Greek,  from  which  he  translated  Theo- 
doret's  "Philotheua,  or  the  lives  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Syrian  deserts" ;  but  it  does  not  appear  when  or  where 
this  translation  was  published. 

Chauuoner.  Missionary  Priest*,  II.  no.  147;  Bibl.  Diet.  Eng. 
Cath.,  I,  309;  Cooper  in  Diet.  Sal.  Biogr.,  s.  v.  Cadwallador, 
Roger;  Calendar  Stat*  Paper*,  Dom.,  ItiOS-tO  (London,  1857), 
224,  225.  001.  JoUN  B.  WaINEWRIGHT. 

See  Richard  Whiting, 


Blessed 

Roger  of  Hovedan,  chronicler,  was  probably  a 
native  of  Hoveden,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Howdcn,  in 
Yorkshire.  From  the  fact  that  his  chronicle  ends 
rather  abruptly  in  1201  it  is  inferred  that  he  must 
have  died  or  been  stricken  with  some  mortal  disease 
in  that  year.  Ho  was  certainly  a  man  of  importance 
in  his  day.  He  was  a  king's  clerk  (clericua  regit) 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II,  and  seems  to  have  been  at- 
tached to  the  court  as  early  as  1 173,  while  he  was  also 
despatched  on  confidential  missions,  as  for  example 
to  the  chiefs  of  Galloway  in  1 174.  In  1 189  he  served 
as  an  itinerant  iustice  in  the  north,  but  he  probably 
retired  from  public  life  after  the  death  of  Henry  If, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  he  became  parish 
priest  of  his  native  village,  Howden.  devoting  the 
rest  of  his  life  to  the  compilation  of  his  chronicle. 
Like  most  other  historical  writings  of  that  date  the 
earlier  portion  of  his  work  is  little  more  than  a  tran- 
script of  some  one  narrative  to  which  he  had  more 
convenient  access  or  which  he  considered  socially 
worthy  of  confidence.  His  authority  from  732  down 
to  1154  was  an  abstract,  still  extant  in  manuscript, 
"Hisloria  Saxonum  vel  Anglorum  post  obitum 
Bedie".  From  115-1  to  1192  he  uses  his  authorities 
much  more  freely,  basing  his  narrative  upon  the  well- 
known  "Gesta  Henrifi  ,  commonly  attributed  to 
Benedict  of  Peterborough.  But  from  1192  to  1201 
his  work  is  all  his  own,  and  of  the  highest  value. 
Hoveden  had  a  great  appreciation  of  the  importance 
of  documentary  evidence,  and  we  should  be  very  ill 
informed  regarding  the  political  history  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  twelfth  century  if  it  were  not  for  the 
state  papers,  etc.,  which  Hoveden  inserts  and  of  which, 
no  doubt,  his  earlier  connexion  with  the  chancery 
and  its  officials  enabled  him  to  obtain  copies. 

As  a  chronicler,  he  was  impartial  and  at- 
His  profoundly  religious  character  made  him  i 
what  credulous,  but  there  is  no  reason,  as  even  his 
editor,  Bishop  Stubbs,  admits,  to  regard  him  on  that 
account  as  an  untrustworthy  authority. 

The  one  reliable  edition  of  tfoveden  w  that  prepared  by 
8ti-bb»  for  the  RallsSrries  in  fourvols.,  1868-71.  A  full  account 
of  Hoveden  and  hts  works  is  given  in  the  preface  to  these  vols. 

Herbert  Thurston. 

Roger  of  Wendover,  a  Benedictine  monk,  date  of 
birth  unknown;  d.  1236,  the  first  of  the  great  chron- 
iclers of  St.  All>ans  Ablwy.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Wendover  in  Buckinghamshire  and  must 
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have  enjoyed  some  little  consideration  among  bis 
brethren  as  he  was  appointed  prior  of  the  cell  ofBel- 
voir,  but  from  this  office  he  was  deposed  and  retired 
to  St.  Albans,  where  he  probably  wrote  his  chronicle, 
known  as  the  "Flores  Historiarum",  extending  from 
the  Creation  to  1235.  From  the  year  1202  it  is  an 
original  and  valuable  authority,  but  the  whole  mate- 
rial has  been  worked  over  and  in  a  sense  re-edited 
with  editions  by  Matthew  Paris  (q.  v.)  in  his  "Chro- 
nica Majora".  Wendover  is  less  prejudiced  than 
Paris,  but  he  is  also  less  picturesque,  and  whereas 
Paris  in  his  generalisations  and  inferences  as  to  the 
causes  of  events  anticipates  the  scope  of  the  modern 
historian,  Wendover  is  content  to  discharge  the  func- 
tions of  a  simple  chronicler.  The  "Flores  Histori- 
arum" was  edited  for  the  F.nglish  Historical  Society 
in  1841  by  H.  O.  Coxe  in  five  volumes,  beginning  with 
the  year  447,  when  Wendover  for  the  first  time  turns 
directly  to  the  history  of  Britain.  But  in  1886-1889 
the  more  valuable  part  of  the  work  (from  1154  to 
1235)  was  re-edited  by  H.  G.  Hewlett  as  part  of  the 
Rolls  Series  in  three  volumes. 

Hint  in  Dirt.  Sat.  Bioo..  ».  v.  Wekdoveb:  Luard.  preface*  to 
the  earlier  volume*  of  Matthew  PaRi»,  Chronica  Mojorn  in  the 
Roll*  Heriet:  Hardy.  Cotaloyu*  of  Material*  of  Brit.  Hist.,  Ill 
(London,  1871), and  the  preface*  to  the  edition*  of  Floret  Hie- 
torutrum. 

Herbert  Thurston. 

Roh,  Peter,  b.  at  Conthey  (Gunthis)  in  the  canton 
of  Valais  (French  Switzerland),  14  August,  1811;  d. 
at  Bonn,  17  May,  1872.  Up  to  his  thirteenth  year 
he  spoke  only  French,  so  that  he  had  to  learn  German 
from  a  German  priest  in  the  vicinity  before  he  was 
able  to  begin  his  gymnasial  studies  in  the  hoarding- 
school  kept  by  the  Jesuits  at  Brig  in  Switzerland. 
Later  he  became  a  day-pupil  at  the  gymnasium  kept 
by  the  Jesuits  at  Sittin.  While  here  he  resolved  to 
enter  the  Society  of  Jesus  (1829);  strange  to  say  the 
external  means  of  bringing  him  to  this  decision  was 
the  reading  of  Pascal's  pamphlet  "Monita  Secreta". 
He  taught  the  lower  gymnasial  classes  at  the  lyceum 
at  Fribourg.  During  these  years  of  studv  Koh 
showed  two  characteristic  qualities:  the  talent  of 
imparting  knowledge  in  a  clear  and  convincing  man- 
ner, and  an  unusual  gift  for  oratory.  These  abilities 
determined  his  future  work  to  be  that  of  a  teacher 
and  a  preacher.  He  was  first  (1842-5)  professor  of 
dogmatics  at  Fribourg,  then  at  the  academy  at 
Lucerne  which  had  just  been  given  to  the  Jesuits. 
At  the  same  time  he  preached  and  aided  as  oppor- 
tunity occurred  in  missions.  These  labours  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  Swiss 
Sonderbund,  during  which  he  was  military  chaplain; 
but  after  its  unfortunate  end  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
into  Piedmont,  from  there  to  Linz  and  Grics.  finally 
finding  a  safe  refuge  at  Rappoltsweiler  in  Alsace  as 
tutor  in  the  family  of  his  countryman  and  friend 
Siegwart-Muller,  also  expatriated.  Here  he  stayed 
until  1849.  A  professorship  of  dogmatics  at  Louvain 
only  lasted  a  year.  When  the  missions  for  the  com- 
mon people  were  opened  in  German v  in  1850  his 
real  labours  began ;  as  he  said  himself,  "Praise  God, 
I  now  come  into  my  element. "  Both  friend  and  foe 
acknowledge  that  the  success  of  these  missions  was 
largely  due  to  Roh,  and  his  powerful  and  homely 
eloquence  received  the  highest  praise.  He  was  an 
extemporaneous  speaker;  the  writing  of  sermons  and 
addresses  was,  as  he  himself  confessed,  "simplv  im- 
possible" to  him;  yet,  thoroughly  trained  in  philoso- 
phy and  theology,  he  could  also  write  when  neces- 
sary, as  several  articles  from  him  in  the  "Stimmen 
aus  Maria-Laach"  prove.  His  pamphlet  "Dasalte 
Lied:  der  Zweck  heiligt  die  Mittel,  im  Texte  ver- 
bessert  und  auf  neue  Melodic  gesetit"  has  preserved 
a  certain  reputation  until  the  present  day,  as  Father 
Ron  declared  he  would  give  a  thousand  gulden  to  the 
I>erson  who  could  show  to  the  faculty  of  law  of  Bonn 


or  Heidelberg  a  book  written  by  a  Jesuit  which  taught 
the  principle  that  the  end  justifies  the  means.  The 
prize  is  still  unclaimed.  Some  of  his  sermons  have 
also  been  preserved;  they  were  printed  against  his 
will  from  stenographic  notes.  Father  Roll's  greatest 
strength  lay  in  his  power  of  speech  and  "he  was  the 
most  powerful  and  effective  preacher  of  the  German 
tongue  that  the  Jesuits  have  had 

Ksarknraurr,  Brinntrungtn  t 


vo  had  in  this  century  ". 

an  P.  Prtrr  Roh  S.  J.,  reprint  of 
Uaria-Loaeh  (1S72).  _ 


N. 

Rohault  de  Floury,  a  family  of  French  archi- 
tects and  archaeologists  of  the  nineteenth  century,  of 
which  the  most  distinguished  member  was  Charles 
Rohault  de  Fleury,  b.  in  Paris  23  July,  1801;  d.  there 
11  August,  1875.  After  a  scientific  course  pursued 
at  the  ficole  Polytechnique  at  Paris,  he  studied 
sculpture,  but  abandoned  this  study  for  architecture 
in  1825.  He  designed  several  public  and  private 
buildings  which  adorn  one  of  the  most  artistic  sec- 
tions of  the  present  Paris  and  was  the  author  of  the 
first  edition  of  the  "Manuel  des  lois  du  bAtiment" 

published    by    the    (Vritnil    Society    of  Architects 

(Paris,  1862).  The  last  years  of  his  life  he  devoted 
to  religious  archeology  and  published  the  important 
results  of  his  studies  in  the  following  magnificently 
illustrated  works:  "Les  instruments  de  la  Passion  , 
Paris,  1870  (see  Cross,  IV,  531);  "L'eVangile,  etudes 
iconographiques  et  archeologifjues",  Tours,  1874; 
"La  Sainte  Vi^rge",  Paris,  18/8;  "Un  Tabernacle 
chrttien  du  Ve  sirele",  Arras,  1880;  "La  Messe, 
etudes  archcologiqucs  sur  ses  monuments",  Pun-, 
1883-98.  Some  of  these  works  were  published  after 
his  death  by  his  son  George  (1835-1905)  who  was 
himself  a  prominent  archaeological  writer.  The 
latter-  works  treat  of  Italian  art-monuments: 
"Monuments  de  Pise  au  moyen  Age",  Paris,  1866; 
"l^a  Toscane  au  moyen  Age,  lettres  sur  I 'architecture 
civile  et  militaire  en*  1400",  Paris  1874;  "Le  Latran 
au  moyen  Age",  Paris,  1877. 

(Kurr  'et  de  Charles  Rohault  de  Fleury,  ardkitetU  (Pari*.  1SX4). 

N.  A.  Weber. 

Rohrbaoher,  Rtsi  Francois,  ecclesiastical  his- 
torian, b.  at  Langatte  (Langd)  in  the  present  Diocese 
of  Metz,  27  September,  1789;  d.  in  Paris,  17  January', 
1856.  He  studied  for  several  months  at  Sarrebourg 
and  Phalsebourg  (Pfalzburg)  and  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen had  completed  his  Classical  st  udies.  He  taught 
for  three  years  at  the  college  of  Phalsebourg;  entered 
in  1810  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  at  Nancy,  and  was 
ordained  priest  in  1812.  Appointed  assistant  priest 
at  Insming,  he  was  transferred  after  six  months  to 
LuneYille.  A  mission  which  he  preached  in  1821  at 
Flavigny  led  to  the  organization  of  a  diocesan  mission 
band.  Several  years  later  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Peter  founded  by  F£licit6  and  Jean 
de  I<a  Mennais,  and  from  1827  to  1835  directed  the 
philosophical  and  theological  studies  of  young  eccle- 
siastics who  wished  to  become  the  assistants  of  the 
two  brothers  in  their  religious  undertakings.  When 
F£licit£  de  La  Mennais  refused  to  submit  to  the  con- 
demnation pronounced  against  him  by  Rome,  Rohr- 
bachcr  separated  from  him  and  became  professor  of 
Church  history  at  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of 
Nancy.  Later  he  retired  to  Paris  where  he  spent  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  His  principal  work  is  his  monu- 
mental "Histoire  LIniverselle  de  1'Eglise  Catholique" 
(Nancy,  1842-49;  2nd  ed.,  Paris,  1849-53).  Several 
other  editions  were  subsequently  published  and  con- 
tinuations added  by  Chantrel  and  Guillaume.  Writ- 
ten from  an  apologetic  point  of  view,  the  work  con- 
tributed enormously  to  the  extirpation  of  Gallicanism 
in  the  Church  of  France.  Though  at  times  uncritical 
and  devoid  of  literary  grace,  it  is  of  considerable  use- 
fulness to  the  student  of  history.  It  was  translated 
into  German  and  partially  recast  by  HQlskamp, 
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Rump,  and  numerous  other  writers.  (For  the  other 
works  of  Rohrbacher,  see  Hurter,  "Nomenclator 
Lit.",  Ill  (Innsbruck,  18951.  1069-71.) 

KohbbacHEJL.  llt.it.  Unit,  de  I'Sglur  Calh.,  id.  by  GviLLACMC, 
XII  (I'ari*,  1885).  122-33;  McCaffrey,  Mm.  of  the  Calh.  Ch.  in 
the  XIX  Century,  II  (Dublin,  IB09).  I.  00,  II.  448,  475. 

N.  A.  Webeh. 

Rojas  y  Z  or  rill  a,  Francisco  db,  Spanish  dramatic 
poet,  b.  at  Toledo,  4  Oct.,  1607;  d.  1680.  Authentic 
information  regarding  the  events  of  his  life  is 
rather  fragmentary,  but  he  probably  studied  at  the 
Universities  of  Toledo  and  Salamanca,  and  for  a  time 
followed  a  military  career.  When  only  twenty-five 
he  was  well  known  as  a  poet,  for  he  is  highlv  spoken  of 
in  Montalban'a  "Para  todos"  (1632),  a  "fact  which 
shows  that  he  enjoyed  popularity,  when  I  .ope  de 
Vega,  Tirso  de  Molina,  and  Cameron  were  in  the 
height  of  their  fame.  The  announcement  published 
in  1638  of  the  assassination  of  Francisco  de  Rojas  did 
not  refer  to  the  poet,  for  the  first  and  second  parts  of 
his  comedies,  published  by  himself  at  Madrid,  bear 
the  dates  of  1640  and  1645  respectively.  A  third  part 
was  promised  but  it  never  appeared.  He  was  given 
the  mantle  of  the  Order  of  Santiago  in  1644.  The 
writings  of  Rojas  consist  of  plays  and  autog  sacramen- 
talrts  written  alone  and  in  collaboration  with  Calderon, 
Coello,  Vclcz,  Montalban,  and  others.  No  complete 
edition  of  his  plays  is  available,  but  Mesoncro  gives  a 
very  good  selection  with  biographical  notes.  Among 
the  bent  of  (hem  are  "Del  Key  abajo  ninguno", 
"  Entre  bobos  anda  el  juego  "  Dondc  hay  agravio  no 
hay  celos",  and  "Casarse  por  vengarse  ,  the  last  of 
which  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  oasis  of  Le  Sage's 
novel,  "Gil  Bias  de  Santillano". 

Tic-knob.  MMory  of  Spanish  Literature  (Boston,  |v.«.- 
Mesonebo,  Biblioteca  de  Autnrtt  BepuAolee.  LIV  (Madrid.  1866). 

Ventura  Fuentes. 

Rokewode,  John  Gaoe,  b.  13  Sept.,  1786;  died  at 
Claughton  Hall,  I-ancashire,  14  Oct.,  1842.  He  was 
the  fourth  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Gage  of  Hengrave,  and 
took  the  name  Rokewode  in  1838  when  he  succeeded 
to  the  Rokewode  estates.  He  was  educated  at  Stony- 
hurst,  and  having  studied  law  under  Charles  Butler  he 
was  culled  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised,  preferring 
to  devote  himself  to  antiquarian  pursuits.  He  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  (he  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  1818, 
and  was  director  from  1829  till  1842.  lie  also  became 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1822  he  published 
"The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Hengrave  in  Suffolk  " 
and  in  1838  "The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Suffolk  ". 
His  edition  of  Jocelin  de  Brakelond's  chronicle  pub- 
lished by  the  Camden  Society  in  1840  furnished  Car- 
lyle  with  much  of  his  materials  for  "Past  and  Present" 
(1843).  Many  papers  by  him  appeared  in  "Archa> 
ologia",  many  of  these  being  republished  as  separate 
pamphlets,  including  the  description  of  the  Bene- 
dict lonals  of  St.  iEtuelwold  and  of  Robert  of  Jumieges ; 
he  also  printed  the  genealogy  of  the  Rokewode  family 
with  charters  relating  thereto  in  "Collectanea  Topo- 
graphs ct  Gcnealogica",  II.  He  contributed  to  the 
"Orthodox  Journal"  and  the  "Catholic  Gentleman's 
Magazine".  Many  of  his  MSS.  were  Bold  after  his 
death  with  his  valuable  library.  The  Society  of  An- 
tiquaries possess  a  bust  of  him  by  R.  C.  Lucas.  He 
died  suddenly  while  out  shooting. 

o,T>tBid:rAl\X:  Coopkr  in     **  **< 

Edwin-  Bcrton. 
Roland,  Chanson  de.   Sec  Leuends,  Literary 

OR  1  ROFANE. 

Roland  de  Lattra.   See  Lasscs,  Orlandcs  de. 

Rolduc  (Rod*  Dccis,  also  Roda.  Clostcrroda  or 
Hertogenrade),  m  8.  E.  Limburg.  Netherlands.  It 
became  an  August mian  abbey  in  1104  under  Ven 
Ailbertus,  a  pnest,  son  of  Ammoricus,  a  nobleman  of 


Antoing,  Flanders.  Ailbertus  is  said  to  have  been 
guided  by  a  vision  towards  this  chosen  spot,  which  was 
in  the  domain  of  Count  Adelbert  of  Sanenberch,  who, 
before  Bishop  Othert  of  Liege,  turned  over  the  property 
destined  for  abbey  and  church  in  1108.  Ailbertus 
was  the  first  abbot  (1104-11).  Later  he  went  to 
France  where  he  founded  the  Abbey  of  Clairfontaine. 
Desiring  once  more  to  see  Rolduc,  he  died  on  the  wav, 
at  Sechtem,  near  Bonn,  19  Sep.,  1122  (Acta  SS.). 
Thirty-eight  abbots  succeeded  Ailbertus,  the  last  one 
being  Peter  Joseph  Chaineux  (1779-1800).  The 
abbey  acquired  many  possessions  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  became  the  last  resting-place  of  the  Dukes  of 
Limburg.  It  possesses  the  famous  "Catalogua  Li- 
brorum",  made  a.  d.  1230,  containing  one  hundred 


The  Cbtpt,  Kouiuc  Abbey 

and  forty  theological  and  eighty-six  philosophical  and 
classical  works.  The  beautiful  crypt,  built  by  Ail- 
bertus, was  blessed  13  Dec.,  1106,  and  in  1108  the 
church  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St. 
Gabriel.  In  1122  Pope  Calixtus  II  confirmed  by  a 
Bull,  preserved  in  the  archives  of  Rolduc,  the  dona- 
tion of  the  property.  The  church,  completed  in  1209, 
was  then  solemnly  dedicated  by  Philip,  BiBhop  of 
Ratzeburg.  Dr.  R.  Corten  completed  the  restoration 
of  the  church  in  1893,  and  transferred  the  relics  of 
Ven.  Ailbertus  into  a  richly  sculptured  sarcophagus 
in  the  crvpt,  1897.  The  church  possesses  a  particle 
of  the  ifoly  Cross,  five  inches  long,  reputed  to  be 
authentic  and  miraculous  (Archives  of  Rolduc,  by 
Abbot  Mat  bias  Amczaga);  also  the  body  of  St. 
Daphne,  virgin  and  martyr,  brought  over  from  the 
Catacombs  of  Praetextatus  in  1847.  Rolduc  became 
the  seminary  of  Liege  in  1831,  under  Right  Rev.  Cor- 
nelius Van  Bommcl,  and  the  little  seminary  of  Roer- 
mond,  and  academy  in  1841.  The  present  institution 
has  an  attendance  of  420  pupils. 

Uetendal,  Annalet  Rodentee  ueaue  ad  annum  1700:  Diarium 
rervm  memorabilium  nbbatia  Rodcnti*  in  the  archtvM  of  Aix-ln* 
Chapelle;  Acta  SS.;  HaBETB,  Geeehiedenie  ran  Art  Bitdom  Roer- 
mond.  Ill  (1875-112):  Ernnt.  Hietmre  du  Umboura.  (U**e.  1837- 
JJ2) :  DaRIS,  S'otire  HiMorioue  tur  lee  totitee  du  dioriee  de  l.iige,  X  V 
(l.i(Wc  1804) ;  Xefjean,  Sotiet  hietorique  turTabbaye  de  Rattlue 
(Ail-la-Chapellc,  1808);  Heltot,  IliMotre  dee  ordett  monaeliquea. 
rttiaieux  et  militairee,  II  (Pari*,  1714-19):  ClTTPKR*.  Rttue  de  rati 
chrHien  (1802):  Lennartz.  Die  AuuuMinrr  Abtri  KloMemdh.; 
Kltnm-EN,  Journal  HiMorique  el  Litteraire,  XIV  (U*gc);  Cohten. 
Rolduc  in  Wooed  en  Beeld  (Utrecht.  1002). 

Theophile  Stenmans. 

Rolf  US,  Hekmann,  Catholic  educationist,  b.  at 
Freiburg,  24  May,  1821;  d.  at  Buhl,  near  OfTenburg. 
27  October,  1890.  After  attending  the  gymnasium  at 
Freiburg,  he  studied  theology  and  philology*  at  the 
university  there  from  1K10  to  1843,  and  was  ordained 
priest  on  31  August,  1844.  After  he  had  served  for 
brief  periods  at  various  places,  he  was  appointed 
curate  at  Thiengen  in  1851,  curate-in-charge  at  Reisel- 
fingen  in  1855,  parish  priest  at  the  hist  name<l  place 
in  1861,  parish  priest  at  Reuthe  near  Freiburg  in  1867, 
at  Sasbach  in  1875,  and  at  Buhl  in  1892.  In  1867  the 
theological  faculty  at  Freiburg  gave  him  the  degree  of 
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Doctor  of  Theology.  Rolfus  did  much  forpractical 
Catholic  pedagogics,  especially  in  southern  Germany, 
by  the  work  which  he  edited  in  conjunction  with 
Adolf  Pfister,  "  Real-Encyclopadie  des  Ersiehungs- 
und  Unterrichtswesena  nach  katholischen  Principien  " 
(4  vols.,  Mains,  1863-66;  2nd  ed.,  1872-74).  A  fifth 
volume  ("Ergansungsband",  1884)  was  issued  by 
Rolfus  alone;  a  new  edition  is  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion. Another  influential  publication  was  the  "Sud- 
deutsches  katholisches  Schulwochenblatt",  which  he 
edited,  also  jointly  with  Pfister,  from  1861  to  1867. 
Of  his  other  literary  works,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned:  " Der  Grund  ties  kalholischen  Glaubens" 
(Mains.  1862);  "Leitfaden  der  allgemeinen  Wclt- 
geschichto"  (Freiburg,  1870  ;  4th  ed.,  1896);  "Die 
Glaubens-  und  Sittenlehre  der  katholischen  Kirche" 
(Einsiedcln,  1875;  frequently  re-edited),  jointly  with 
F.  J.  Brandle;  " Kirchengeschichtlichee  in  enrono- 
logischer  Reihenfolge  von  der  Zeit  des  letsten  Vatican- 
ischen  Concils  bis  auf  unsere  Tage"  (2  vols.,  Mains, 
1877-82  ;  3rd  vol.  by  Sickinger.  1882);  "Geschichte 
des  Reichcs  Gottcs  auf  Erden  (Freiburg,  1878-80: 
3rd  ed.,  1894-95);  "  Katholiacher  Hauskatechismus 
(Einsiedeln,  1891-92).  In  addition  to  the  works  men- 
tioned, he  also  wrote  a  large  number  of  pedagogic, 
political,  apologetic,  and  polemical  brochures,  ascetic 
treatises,  and  works  for  the  young. 

Keller.  Feetechnft  turn  fUnftiejdhrigtn  PrietterjubUaum  dt* 
AucAir.  Hem  Pfarrer*  u.  OntU.  Rat*  Dr.  Hermann  Rolfu*  (Frei- 
burg im  Br.,  ls'.u.i .  with  portr»it:  Knecht  in  Baducht  Bio- 
V  (Heidelberg.  1900),  070  »q. 


Roll©  de  Hampole,  Richard,  solitary  and  writer, 
b.  at  Thornton,  Yorkshire,  about  1300;  d.  at  Ham- 
pole,  29  Sept.,  1349.  The  date  1290,  sometimes  as- 
signed for  his  birth-year,  is  too  early,  as  in  a  work 
written  after  1326  he  alludes  to  himself  as  "juven- 
culus"  and  "puer",  words  applicable  to  a  man  of 
under  thirty,  but  not  to  one  over  that  age.  lie 
showed  such  promise  as  a  school-boy,  while  living 
with  his  father  William  Rolle,  that  Thomas  dc 
Neville,  Archdeacon  of  Durham,  undertook  to  de- 
fray the  cost  of  his  education  at  Oxford.  At  the  age 
of  nineteen  he  left  the  university  to  devote  himself 
to  a  life  of  perfection,  not  desiring  to  enter  any  reli- 
gious order,  but  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a 
hermit.  At  first  he  dwelt  in  a  wood  near  his  home, 
but  fearing  his  family  would  put  him  under  restraint, 
he  fled  from  Thornton  and  wandered  about  till  he 
was  recognised  by  John  dc  Dalton,  who  had  been  his 
fellow  student  at  Oxford,  and  who  now  provided  him 
with  a  cell  and  the  necessaries  for  a  hermit's  life. 
At  Dalton  he  made  great  progress  in  the  spiritual  life 
as  described  by  himself  in  his  treatise  "Dc  incendio 
amoris".  He  spent  from  three  to  four  years  in  the 
purgative  and  illuminative  way  and  then  attained 
contemplation,  passing  through  three  phases  which 
he  describes  as  color,  amor,  aulcor.  They  appeared 
successively,  but  once  attained  they  remained  with 
him  continually,  though  he  did  not  feel  them  all 
alike  or  all  at  the  same  time.  Sometimes  the  color 
prevailed;  sometimes  the  canor,  but  the  dukor  ac- 
companied both.  The  condition  was  such,  he  says, 
"that  I  did  not  think  anything  like  it  or  anything 
bo  holy  could  be  received  in  this  life".  After  this  ho 
wandered  from  place  to  place,  at  one  time  visiting  the 
anchoress,  Dame  Margaret  Kyrkby,  at  Andcrby, 
and  obtaining  from  Godher  cure.  Finally  he  settled 
at  Hampole  near  the  Cistercian  nunnery",  and  there 
he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life.  After  his  death  his  tomb 
was  celebrated  for  miracles,  and  preparations  for  his 
canonisation,  including  the  composition  of  a  mass  and 
office  in  his  honour,  were  made;  but  the  cause  was 
never  prosecuted.  His  writings  were  extremely 
popular  throughout  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  and  very  many  MSS.  copies  of  his  works 
are  still  extant  in  English  libraries.    His  writings 


show  he  was  much  influenced  by  the  teaching  of  St. 
Edmund  of  Canterbury  in  the  "Speculum  Ecclesue". 
The  Lollards,  realising  the  power  of  his  influence, 
tampered  with  his  writings,  interpolating  passages 
favouring  their  errors.  To  defeat  this  trickery,  the 
nuns  at  Hampole  kept  genuine  copies  of  his  works 
at  their  house.  HiB  chief  works  are  "De  emenda- 
tione  vita?"  and  "De  incendio  amoris",  both  written 
in  Latin,  of  which  English  versions  by  Richard  Misvn 
(1434-5)  have  been  published  by  the  Early  English 
Text  Society,  1896;  "Contemplacyons  of  the  drede 
and  love  of  God  and  "Remedy  against  Temp- 
tacyons",  both  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in 
1506:  and  "The  Prickoof  Conscience",  a  poem  printed 
for  the  philological  Society  in  1863.  This  was  his 
most  popular  work  and  MSS.  of  it  arc  very  common. 
They  have  been  collated  by  Andrew  (Berlin,  1888) 
and  Bulbring  (Transactions  of  Philological  Society, 
1889-1890).  Ten  prose  treatises  found  in  the 
Thornton  MS.  in  Lincoln  Cathedral  Library  were 
published  by  the  Early  English  Text  Society,  1866. 

The  Form  of  Perfect  Living",  "Meditations  on  the 
Passion",  and  many  shorter  pieces  were  edited  by 
Horstman  (London,  1896).  Rolle  translated  many 
parts  of  Scripture  into  English  but  only  his  version 
of  the  Psalms  has  been  printed.  His  English  para- 
phrase of  the  Psalms  and  Canticles  was  published 
in  1884  (Clarendon  Press,  Oxford).  This  work  of 
translation  is  noteworthy  in  face  of  the  persistent 
though  discredited  Protestant  tradition  ascribing  all 
the  credit  of  translating  the  Scriptures  into  English 
to  Wyclif.  I  .at  in  versions  of  Rolle'a  works  are  very 
numerous.  They  were  collected  into  one  edition 
(Paris,  1618)  and  again  reprinted  in  the  "Bibliotheca 
Patrum  Maxima"  (Lyons,  1677).  Modernised  Eng- 
lish versions  of  the  Meditations  on  the  Passion  have 
been  published  by  Mgr.  Benson  in  "A  Book  of  the 
Love  of  Jesus"  (Ixmdon,  1905)  and  by  the  present 
writer  (C.  T.  S.  London,  1906). 

Brrriarium  Bed.  FJniraamri:  The  lemon*  In  the  O.fa'nm  dt 
S.  Ricardo,  II,  are  the  chief  authority  for  the  events  of  bia  life, 
PtMT,  Introduction  to  Rolle' •  Rnaluh  Prone  Trtatite*  (London, 
1806);  vos  Ullmak.  Sludirn  tu  Richard  Rollt  de  HampoU  in 
tngtithe  Studitn  (Heilbronn.  1877).  VII;  vok  Kbjbel,  Hampole- 
Studitn.  ibidem.  VIII ;  Ad  LEU,  Vrbcr  die  Richard  Rolle  dt  HampoU 
tiujttckrubtn*  Paraphrait  der  tir>>en  RuMiptalmen  (1HS5I;  MiddEW- 
ixmrr,  Studitn  uber  Richard  Rolle  (Magdeburg.  IHS8I :  Homstman, 
Richard  Rollt  of  Hampole  and  Aw  follower*  <  Ixinduu,  lHttfl) ;  Har- 
vey. Introduction  to  the  Firt  of  Lot*,  B.  B.  T.  S.  (London,  lfWfl) ; 
Renaon,  Short  Life  0/  Richard  Rolle  in  A  Hook  of  the  Lot*  of  Jenut 
(I^ndtin.  1WK5);  l*OE.  Studie* of  Enali*h  Slyeiic.  (Umdon.  1906); 
Hodosox,  The  Form  of  Perfect  Lirina  (London,  1910). 

Edwin  Burton. 

RoUin,  Chableb,  b.  in  Paris,  1661;  d.  there,  1741. 
The  son  of  a  cutler,  intended  to  follow  his  father's 
trade,  he  was  remarkable  for  the  piety  with  which  he 
served  Mass  and  which  secured  for  him  a  collegiato 
scholarship.  He  studied  theology  and  received  the 
tonsure,  but  not  Holy  Orders.  He  was  assistant 
professor,  and  then  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  Col^e 
de  Plessis;  of  Latin  eloquence  at  the  College  Royid 
(1688),  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-three  was  appointed 
rector  of  the  university.  In  1696  he  became  principal 
of  the  College  Beauvais,  from  which  post  he  was  dis- 
missed in  1722  because  of  his  opposition  to  the  Bull 
"Unigenitus".  He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Inscriptions  from  1701.  His  works  were  written 
during  his  retirement.  He  was  nearly  sixty  when  he 
began  the  "Traits  des  Etudes",  sixty-seven  when  he 
undertook  his  "Histoirc  Anciennc  ,  seventy-seven 
when  he  became  engaged  on  his  "Histoire  Romaine", 
which  death  prevented  him  from  finishing.  The 
"Traits  des  Etudes"  (in  12°,  1726-31)  explains  the 
method  of  teaching  and  studying  belles-lettres;  it 
contains  ideas  which  seem  hackneyed,  but  which  then 
were  fairly  new,  e.  g.  the  necessity  of  studying  nat  ional 
history  and  of  making  use  of  school-books  written  in 
the  vernacular.  The  "Histoire  Ancienne"  (1730-38) 
of  twelve  volumes  in  12°.    The  "  Histoire  Ro- 
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mainc",  of  which  he  waa  able  to  finish  only  five  vol- 
umes out  of  the  nine  composing  the  work,  displays 
facility,  interest,  enthusiasm,  but  lack  of  a  critical 
spirit.  Rollin  was  a  talented  writer,  though  accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement  he  was  sixty  years  old  when 

he  decided  to 
write  in  French. 
He  was  upright 
and  serene,  a  pious 
and  sincere  Chris- 
tian, whom  it  is 
deplorable  to  find 
concerned  in  the 
ridiculous  scenes 
at  the  cemetery 
of  St.  M6dar.d 
near  the  tomb  of 
the  deacon  Paris. 
Without  the  an- 
noyances due  to 
his  Jansenism,  his 
pure  conscience, 
sweet  gaiety, 
vigorous  health, 
and  the  esteem 
he  enjoyed  should 
have  made  him 
one  of  the  most 
fortunate  men  of 
his  times. 

Thoonok.  Elogr 
(ParU.  18181:  Gui- 
lt' K  A  V  D  x  Mrs«i, 

Traiti  dee  fffu.fr>  <fr  Rollin  (ParU,  1805) :  Sainte-Beiwe.  Cautrritt 
du  lundi.  VI  (Pari*.  18S1-62)  GeOBOES  BeBTBIN. 

Rolls  Series,  a  collection  of  historical  materials 
of  which  the  general  scope  is  indicated  by  its  official 
title,  "The  Chronicles  and  Memorials  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  during  the  Middle  Ages".  The 

Sublication  of  the  Beries  was  undertaken  by  the 
iritish  Government  in  accordance  with  a  scheme 
submitted  in  1867  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  (the 
official  Custodian  of  the  Records  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery  and  of  the  other  Courts),  then  Sir  John 
Romilly.  A  previous  undertaking  of  the  same  kind, 
the  "Monumenta  Historica  Britannica",  had  come 
to  grief  after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume 
(1036  folio  pages,  I/ondon.  1848)  owing  partly  to  the 
death  of  the  principal  editor,  Henry  Petrie,  partly 
to  its  cumbrous  form  and  other  causes.  Strong  rep- 
resentations were,  however,  made  by  a  very  earnest 
worker  in  the  field  of  historical  research,  Rev.  Joseph 
Stevenson  (q.  v.),  and  the  scheme  of  1857  was  tho 
direct  outcome  of  this  appeal.  In  the  new  Series 
"preference  was  to  be  given  in  the  first  instance  to 
such  materials  as  were  most  scarce  and  valuable", 
each  chronicle  was  to  be  edited  as  if  the  editor  were 
engaged  upon  an  editio  princept,  a  brief  account  was 
to  be  provided  in  a  suitable  preface  of  the  life  and 
times  of  the  author  as  well  as  a  description  of  the 
manuscripts  employed,  and  the  volumes  were  to  bo 
issued  in  a  convenient  octavo  form.  In  accordance 
with  this  scheme  255  volumes,  representing  99 
separate  works,  have  now  been  published.  With  the 
exception  of  the  series  of  legal  records  known  as  the 
"Year  Books"  of  Edward  I  and  Edward  III,  the 
lurther  issue  of  these  materials  has  for  some  time 
past  been  suspended.  Almost  all  the  great  medieval 
English  chronicles  have  in  turn  been  included,  for 
it  was  found  that  most  of  the  existing  editions  pub- 
lished by  the  scholars  of  the  seventeenth  and  eigh- 
teenth centuries  were  unsatisfactory.  It  would  be 
imjs»ssible  here  to  give  a  catalogue  of  the  materials 
wilted  in  the  course  of  this  great  undertaking.  It 
must  be  sufficient  to  mention  the  magnificent  edition 
of  the  '  Chronica  Majora"  of  Matthew  Paris  by 
Luanl;   the  Hoveden,  Benedict  of  Peterborough, 


Ralph  de  EMceto,  Walter  of  Coventry,  and  others,  all 
edited  by  Bishop  Stubbs;  the  works  of  Giraldus 
Cambrensis  by  Brewer,  and  the  "Materials  for  the 
History  of  St.  Thomas  Becket"  by  Canon  Robert- 
son. But  the  scope  of  the  Series  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  the  ordinary  English  Chroniclers.  Legal 
records  and  tractates,  such  as  the  "Year  Books",  the 
"Black  Book  of  the  Admiralty",  and  Bracton's  great 
work  "De  Legibus  et  Consuetudinibus  Angiue"; 
materials  of  a  more  or  less  legendary  character  relat- 
ing to  Ireland  and  Scotland,  such  as  Whitley  Stokes's 
edition  of  "the  Tripartite  Life  of  St.  Patrick",  or  the 
Icelandic  Sagas  edited  by  Vigfusson  and  Dasent; 
rhymed  chronicles  like  those  of  Robert  of  Gloucester 
and  Robert  of  Brunnc  in  English,  and  that  of  Pierre 
de  Lang  toft  in  French;  even  quasi-philosophical 
works  like  those  of  Friar  Roger  Bacon  and  Alexander 
Neckam,  together  with  folklore  materials  like  the 
throe  volumes  of  "  Ix>echdoms,  Worteunning  and  Star- 
craft"  of  Anglo-Saxon  times,  have  all  been  included 
in  the  Scries.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  hagiograph- 
ical  documents,  dealing  for  example  with  the  lives 
of  St.  Dunstan,  St.  Edward  the  Confessor.  St.  Hugh 
of  Lincoln,  St.  Thomas,  as  well  as  St  .  Wilfrid  and  other 
northern  sainta,  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the 
collection.  The  vast  bulk  of  the  texts  thus  edited 
are  in  Latin,  and  these  are  printed  without  transla- 
tion. Those  in  old  French,  Anglo-Saxon,  Irish, 
Gaelic,  Welsh,  old  Noree,  etc.  always  have  a  trans- 
lation annexed. 

Tho  prosma  of  tho  RolU  Serif*  may  host  bo  traced  in  the 
Annual  RtporU  of  the  Deputy  Keeper  of  the  Public  Reeordt.  but 
a  general  account  i»  also  pven  in  Gnow»,  The  Sources  and  Litera- 
tim of  Englith  History  (New  York,  10O0);  Pottuaht.  Bibliotheea 
IliMorica  (Berlin,  1896). 

Herbert  Thurston. 

Rolph,  Thomas,  surgeon,  b.  1800;  d.  at  Ports- 
mouth, 17  Feb.,  1858.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Rolph  and  Frances  his  wife,  and  brother  of 
John  Rolph,  the  Canadian  insurgent.  Having  quali- 
fied as  a  surgeon,  he  began  to  practice  in  Crutched- 
friars,  where  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  Anglican 
rector  of  St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  on  the  subject  of 
tithes,  a  dispute  which  led  him  to  petition  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  subject  and  to  publish  two  pam- 
phlets: "Address  to  the  Citizens  of  London"  and 
'Matter  addressed  to  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Owen  D.D." 
(1827).  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  Catholic 
affairs.  In  1832  he  went  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada,  where  his  brother  John 
had  become  chairman  of  committee  in  the  Upper 
Canada  House  of  Assembly.  For  a  time  Thomas 
Rolph  settled  in  Canada,  acting  as  Government  emi- 
gration agent,  but  he  returned  to  England  in  1839  and 
published  a  series  of  works  on  emigration :  "  Compara- 
tive advantages  between  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada for  British  Settlers"  (1842):  "Emigrants' 
Manual"  (1843);  "Emigration  and  Colonization" 
(1844).  In  his  earlier  fife  he  had  published  two 
pamphlets  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society,  and  one  against  phrenology.  He  was  also  a 
constant  contributor  to  the  "Truthtcller",  a  Catholic 
magazine  published  by  William  Eusebius  Andrews. 
He  s[MTit  Ins  las)  years  at  Portsmouth  where  lie  died 
of  apoplexy. 

ALU  bone.  Critital  Dirt,  of  Eng.  Lit.  (Philadelphia,  1869-71); 
GlLLOW.  Bibl.  Diet.  Rna.  Cath.,  a.  v. 

Edwin  Burton 

Roman  Catechism. — This  catechism  differs  from 
other  summaries  of  Christian  doctrine  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  people  in  two  points:  it  is  primarily  in- 
tended for  priests  having  care  of  souls  (<td  parochos), 
and  it  enjoys  an  authority  equalled  by  no  other 
catechism.  The  need  of  a  popular  authoritative 
manual  arose  from  a  lack  of  systematic  knowledge 
among  prc-Reformation  clergy  and  the  concomitant 
neglect  of  religious  instruction  among  the  faithful. 
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The  Reformers  had  not  been  alow  in  taking  advantage 
of  the  situation;  their  popular  tracts  and  catechisms 
were  flooding  every  country  and  leading  thousands  of 
souls  away  from  the  Church.  The  Fathers  of  Trent, 
therefore,  "wishing  to  apply  a  salutary  remedy  to  this 
great  and  pernicious  evil,  and  thinking  that  the 
definition  of  the  principal  Catholic  doctrines  was  not 
enough  for  the  purpose,  resolved  also  to  publish  a 
formulary  and  method  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of 
the  faith,  to  be  used  by  all  legitimate  pastors  and 
teachers  (Cat.  pnef.,  vii).  This  resolution  was  taken 
in  the  eighteenth  session  (26  February,  1562)  on  the 
suggestion  of  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  who  was  then 
giving  full  scope  to  his  zeal  for  the  reformation  of  the 
clergy.  Pius  IV  entrusted  the  composition  of  the 
Catechism  to  four  distinguished  theologians:  Arch- 
bishops Ijeonardo  Marino  of  Lanciano  and  Muzio 
Calitu  of  Zara,  Egidio  Foscarini,  Bishop  of  Modena, 
and  Francisco  Furclro,  a  Portuguese  Dominican. 
Three  cardinals  were  appointed  to  supervise  the  work. 
St.  Charles  Borromeo  superintended  the  redaction 
of  the  original  Italian  text,  which,  thanks  to  his 
exertions,  was  finished  in  1564.  Cardinal  William 
Sirletus  then  gave  it  the  final  touches,  and  the  famous 
Humanists,  Julius  Pogianus  and  Paulus  Manutius, 
translated  it  into  classical  Latin.  It  was  then  pub- 
lished in  Latin  and  Italian  as  " CatechiBmus  ex  decreto 
Concilii  Tridentini  ad  parochos  Pii  V  iussu  editus, 
Roma?,  1566"  (in-folio).  Translations  into  the  ver- 
nacular of  every  nation  were  ordered  by  the  Council 
(Seas.  XXIV,  ,fDc  lief.",  c.  vii). 

The  Council  intended  the  projected  Catechism  to  be 
the  Church'B  official  manual  of  popular  instruction. 
The  seventh  canon,  "De  Ileformatione",  of  Sess. 

XXIV,  runs:  "That  the  faithful  may  approach  the 
Sacraments  with  greater  reverence  and  devotion,  the 
Holy  Synod  charges  all  the  bishops  about  to  admin- 
ister them  to  explain  their  operation  and  use  in  a  way 
adapted  to  the  understanding  of  the  people;  to  see, 
moreover,  that  their  parish  priests  observe  the  same 
rule  piously  and  pruuently,  making  use  for  their  ex- 
planations, where  necessary  and  convenient,  of  the 
vernacular  tongue;  and  conforming  to  the  form  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Holy  Synod  in  its  instructions 
(calrchtmis)  for  the  several  Sacraments:  the  bishops 
shall  have  these  instructions  carefully  translated  into 
the  vulgar  tongue  and  explained  by  all  parish  priests 
to  their  flocks  .  .  .".  In  the  mind  of  the  Church 
the  Catechism,  though  primarily  written  for  the  parish 
priests,  was  also  intended  to  give  a  fixed  and  stable 
scheme  of  instruction  to  the  faithful,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  means  of  grace,  so  much  neglected  at  t  he 
time.  To  attain  this  object  the  work  closely  follows 
the  dogmatic  definitions  of  the  council.  It  is  divided 
in  four  parts:  I.  The  Apostles'  Creed;  II.  The  Sacra- 
ments; III.  The  Decalogue;  IV.  Prayer,  especially 
The  Lord's  Prayer.  It  deals  with  the  papal  primacy 
and  with  Limbo  (q.  v.),  points  which  were  not  dis- 
cussed or  denned  at  Trent;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
silent  on  the  doctrine  of  Indulgences  (q.  v.),  which  is 
set  forth  in  the  "Decretum  de  indulgent iis",  Sess. 

XXV.  The  bishops  urged  in  every  way  the  use  of 
the  new  Catechism;  they  enjoined  its  frequent  read- 
ing, so  that  all  its  contents  would  be  committed  to 
memory;  they  exhorted  the  priests  to  discuss  parts 
of  it  at  their  meetings,  and  insisted  upon  its  being 
used  for  instructing  the  people. 

To  some  editions  of  the  Roman  Catechism  is  pre- 
fixed a  "Praxis  Catechismi",  i.  e.  a  division  of  its 
contents  into  sermons  for  every  Sunday  of  the  vear 
adapted  to  the  Gospel  of  the  day.  There  is  no  better 
sermonary.  The  people  like  to  hear  the  voice  of  the 
Church  speaking  with  no  uncertain  sound;  the  many 
Biblical  texts  and  illustrations  go  straight  to  their 
hearts,  and,  best  of  all,  they  remember  these  simple 
sermons  better  than  they  do  the  oratorv  of  famous 
pulpit  orators.    The  Catechism  has  not  of  course  the 


authority  of  conciliary  definitions  or  other  primary 
symbols  of  faith ;  for,  although  decreed  by  the  Council, 
it  was  only  published  a  year  after  the  Fathers  had  dis- 
persed, and  it  consequently  lacks  a  formal  conciliary 
approbation.  During  the  heated  controversies  de 
auxiliis  gratia  between  the  Thomists  and  Violinists, 
the  Jesuits  refused  to  accept  the  authority  of  the 
Catechism  as  decisive.  Yet  it  possesses  high  authority 
as  an  exposition  of  Catholic  doctrine.  It  was  com- 
posed by  order  of  a  council,  issued  and  approved  by 
the  pope;  its  use  has  been  prescribed  by  numerous 
synods  throughout  the  whole  Church;  Leo  XIII,  in  a 
letter  to  the  French  bishops  (S  Sept.,  1899),  recom- 
mended the  study  of  the  Roman  Catechism  to  all 
seminarians,  and  the  reigning  pontiff,  Pius  X,  lias 
signified  his  desire  that  preachers  should  exjx>und  it 
to  the  faithful. 

The  earliest  editions  of  the  Roman  Catechism  are: 
"Rome  apud  Paulum  Manutium",  1566;  "Venetiis, 
apud  Dominicum  de  Farris",  1567;  "Colonhr",  1567 
(by  Henricus  Aquensis);  "Parisiis,  in  a?dibus  Jac. 
Kerver",  1568;  "Venetiis,  apud  Aldum",  1575; 
Ingolstadt,  1577  (Sartorius).  In  1596  appeared  at 
Antwerp  "Cat.  Romanus  .  .  .  qua?stionibus  dis- 
tinctus,  brevibusque  exhortatiunculis  studio  Andres 
Fabricii,  Leodiensia".  (This  editor,  A.  Le  Fevre, 
died  in  1581.  He  probably  made  this  division  of  the 
Roman  Catechism  into  questions  and  answers  in 
1570).  George  Kdcr,  in  1569,  arranged  the  Catechism 
for  the  use  of  schools.  He  distributed  the  main  doc- 
trines into  sections  and  subsections,  and  added  per- 
spicuous tables  of  contents.  This  useful  work  bears 
the  title:  "Methodus  Catechismi  Catholici".  The 
first  known  English  translation  is  by  Jeremy  Donovan, 
a  professor  at  Maynooth,  published  by  Richard 
Coyne,  Capel  Street,  Dublin,  and  by  Keating  & 
Brown,  London,  and  printed  for  the  translator  by 
W.  Folds  &  Son,  Great  Shand  Street,  1829.  An 
American  edit  ion  appeared  in  the  same  year.  Dono- 
van's translation  was  reprinted  at  Rome  by  the  Prop- 
aganda Press,  in  two  volumes  (1839) ;  it  is  dedicated  to 
Cardinal  Fransoni,  and  signed:  "Jeremias  Donovan, 
sacerdos  hibemus,  cubicularius  Gregorii  XVI,  P.  M.' 
There  is  another  English  translation  by  R.  A.  Buckley 
(London,  1852),  which  is  more  elegant  than  Donovan's 
and  claims  to  be  more  correct  but  is  spoiled  by  the 
doctrinal  notes  of  the  Anglican  translator.  The  first 
German  translation,  by  Paul  Hoffrcus,  is  dated  Dil- 
lingen,  1568. 

J.  WlUIELM. 

Roman  Catholic,  a  qualification  of  the  name 
Catholic  commonly  used  in  English-speaking  coun- 
tries by  those  unwilling  to  recognize  the  claims  of  the 
One  True  Church.  Out  of  condescension  for  these 
dissidents,  the  members  of  that  Church  are  wont  in 
official  documents  to  be  styled  "Roman  Catholics"  as 
if  the  term  Catholic  represented  a  genus  of  which 
those  who  owned  allegiance  to  the  pope  formed  a  jiar- 
ticular  species.  It  is  in  fact  &  prevalent  conception 
among  Anglicans  to  regard  tho  whole  Catholic  Church 
as  made  up  of  three  principal  branches,  the  Roman 
Catholic,  tne  Anglo-Catholic  and  the  Greek  Catholic. 
As  the  erroneousness  of  this  point  of  view  has  been 
sufficiently  explained  in  the  articles  Ciichch  and 
Catholic,  it  is  only  needful  here  to  consider  the  his- 
tory of  the  coni|>osite  term  with  which  we  arc  now 
concerned.  In  the  "Oxford  English  Dictionary", 
the  highest  existing  authority  upon  questions  of  Eng- 
lish philology,  the  following  explanation  is  given  under 
the  heading  "Roman  Catholic".  "The  use  of  this 
composite  term  in  place  of  the  simple  Roman,  Ho- 
manist,  or  Romish,  which  had  acquired  an  invidious 
sense,  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  For  conciliatory'  reasons  it  was 
employed  in  the  negotiations  connected  with  the 
Spanish  Match  (1618-1624)  and  appears  in  formal 
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documents  relating  to  this  printed  by  Ruahworth 
(I,  85-89;.  After  that  date  it  was  generally  adopted 
as  a  non-controversial  term  and  has  long  been  the 
recognised  legal  and  official  designation,  though  in 
ordinary  use  Catholic  alone  is  very  frequently  cm- 
ployed"  (New  Oxford  Dirt  VIII,  766).  Of  the  illus- 
trative quotations  which  follow,  the  earliest  in  date  is 
one  of  1605  from  the  "Europe?  Speculum"  of  Edwin 
Sandys:  "Some  Roman  Catholiques  will  not  say  grace 
when  a  Protestant  is  present " ;  while  a  passage  from 
Days  "Festivals"  of  1615,  contrasts  "Roman  Catho- 
liques" with  "good,  true  Catholiques  indeed". 

Although  the  account  thus  given  in  the  Oxford 
Dictionary  is  in  substance  correct,  it  cannot  be  con- 
sidered satisfactory.  To  begin  with  the  word  is  dis- 
tinctly older  than  is  hero  suggested.  When  about  the 
1580  certain  English  Catholics,  under  stress  of 
defended  the  lawfulness  of 
at  serv  ices  to  escape  the  fines  im- 
posed on  recusants,  the  Jesuit  Father  Persons  pub- 
lished, under  the  pseudonym  of  Howlet,  a  clear  expo- 
sition of  the  "  Reasons  why  Catholiques  refuse  to  goo  to 
Church".  This  was  answered  in  1801  by  a  writer 
of  Puritan  sympathies,  Porctval  Wiburn,  who  in  his 
"Checko  or  Roproofe  of  M.  Howlet"  uses  the  term 
"Roman  Catholic"  repeatedly.  For  example  he 
speaks  of  "you  Romauc  Catholickes  that  sue  for 
tolleration"  (p.  140)  and  of  the  "parlous  dilemma  or 
streight  which  you  Romano  Catholickes  are  brought 
into"  (p.  44).  Again  Robert  Crowley,  another 
Anglican  controversialist,  in  his  book  called  "A 
Deliberat  Answere",  printed  in  J 588,  though  adopt- 
ing bv  preference  the  forms  "Romish  Catholike"  or 
"Popish  Catholike",  also  writes  of  those  "who 
wander  with  the  Romanc  Catholiques  in  the  uneer- 
tayne  hypathes  of  Popish  devises"  (p.  86).  A  study 
of  these  and  other  early  examples  in  their  context 
shows  plainly  enough  that  the  qualification  "Romish 
Catholic"  or  "Roman  Catholic"  was  introduced  by 
Protestant  divines  who  highly  resented  the  Roman 
claim  to  any  monopoly  of  the  term  Catholic.  In 
Germany,  Luther  had  omitted  the  word  Catholic 
from  the  Creed,  but  this  was  not  the  case  in  England. 
Even  men  of  such  Calvinistic  leanings  as  Philpot  (he 
was  burned  under  Mary  in  1555),  and  John  Foxc  the 
martyrologist,  not  to  speak  of  churchmen  like  Newel 
and  Fulke,  insisted  on  the  right  of  the  Reformers  to 
call  themselves  Catholics  and  professed  to  regard 
their  own  as  the  only  true  Catholic  Church.  Thus 
Philpot  represents  himself  as  answering  his  Catholic 
examiner:  "I  am,  master  doctor,  of  the  unfeigned 
Catholic  Church  and  will  live  and  die  therein, 
and  if  you  can  prove  your  Church  to  be  the  True 
Catholic  Church,  I  will  be  one  of  the  same"  (Philpot, 
"  Works",  Parker  Soc.,  p.  132).  It  would  be  easy  to 
quote  many  similar  passages.  The  term  "Romish 
Catholic"  or  "Roman  Catholic"  undoubtedly  orig- 
inated with  the  Protestant  divines  who  shared  this 
feeling  and  who  were  unwilling  to  concede  the  name 
Catholic  to  their  opponents  without  qualification. 
Indeed  the  writer  Crowlev,  just  mentioned,  does  not 
hesitate  throughout  a  long  tract  to  use  the  term 
Protestant  Catholics"  the  name  which  ho  applies 
to  his  antagonists.  Thus  he  says  "We  Protestant 
Catholiques  are  not  departed  from  the  true  Catho- 
Bq»  religion"  (p.  33)  and  he  refers  more  than  once 
to  "Our  Protestant  Catholique  Church,"  (p.  74) 

On  the  (it her  hand  the  evidence  seems  to  show  that 
the  Catholics  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I 
were  by  no  means  willing  to  admit  any  other  desig- 
nation for  themselvm  than  the  unqualified  namo 
Catholic  Father  Southwell's  "Humble  Supplica- 
tion to  her  Majesty"  though  criticized  bv 
some  as  over-adulatory  m  tone,  always  uses  the  simple 
wont  What  is  more  surprising,  the  same  may  In- 
said  of  various  addresses  to  the  Crown  drafted  under 
the  inspiration  of  the  "Appellant"  clergy,  who  were 


suspected  by  their  opponents  of  subservience  to  the 
government  and  of  imnimizing  in  matters  of  dogma. 
This  feature  is  very  conspicuous,  to  take  a  single 
example,  in  "the  Protestation  of  allegiance"  drawn 
up  by  thirteen  missioners,  31  Jan.,  1603,  in  which 
they  renounce  all  thought  of  "restoring  the  Catholic 
religion  by  the  sword",  profess  their  willingness  "to 
txu-suado  all  Catholics  to  do  the  same"  and  conclude 
by  declaring  themselves  ready  on  the  one  hand  "to 
spend  their  blood  in  the  defence  of  her  Majesty"  but 
on  the  other  "rather  to  lose  their  lives  than  infringe 
the  lawful  authority  of  Christ's  Catholic  Church" 
(Tierney  -  Dodd,  III,  p.  cxc).  We  find  similar 
language  used  in  Ireland  in  the  negotiations  carried 
on  by  Tyrone  in  behalf  of  his  Catholic  countrymen. 
Certain  apparent  exceptions  to  this  uniformity  of 
practice  can  be  readily  explained.  To  begin  with  we 
do  find  that  Catholics  not  unfrcqucntly  use  the 
inverted  form  of  the  namo  "Roman  Catholic"  and 
speak  of  the  "Catholic  Roman  faith"  or  religion. 
An  early  example  is  to  be  found  in  a  little  ( 
sial  tract  of  1575  called  "a  Notable  Discour 
we  read  for  example  that  the  heretics  of  old  "  r 
that  the  Pope  was  Antichriste,  shewing  themselves 
eloquent  in  detracting  and  rayling  against  the 
lique  Romane  Church"  (p.  64).  But  this  was 
a  translation  of  the  phraseology  common  both 
in  Latin  and  in  the  Romance  languages  "Ecclesia 
Catholica  Romana,"  or  in  French  "l'Eglise  catho- 
lique romaine".  It  was  felt  that  this  inverted  form 
contained  no  hint  of  the  Protestant  contention  that 
the  old  religion  was  a  spurious  variety  of  true  Cathol- 
icism or  at  best  the  Roman  species  of  a  wider  genus. 
Again,  when  we  find  Father  Persons  (e.  g.  in  his 
"Three  Conversions,"  HI,  408)  using  the  ter 
"Roman  Catholic",  the  context  shows  that  he 
only  adopting  the  name  for  the  moment  as  co 
veniently  embod  ying  the  contention  of  his  adver- 


Once  more  in  a  very  striking  passage  in  the  i 
ination  of  one  James  Clayton  in  1591  (see  Cal.  State 
Papers,  Dom.  Eliz.,  add.,  vol.  XXXII,  p.  322)  wo 
read  that  the  deponent  "was  persuaded  to  conforme 
himself  to  the  Romaine  Catholique  faith."  But 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  these  were  the  actual 
words  of  the  recusant  himself  or  that,  if  they  were, 
they  were  not  simply  dictated  by  a  desire  to  concil- 
iate his  examiners.  The  "Oxford  Dictionary"  is 
probably  right  in  assigning  the  recognition  of  "Roman 
Catholic"  as  the  official  style  of  the  adherents  of  the 
Papacy  in  England  to  the  negotiations  for  the 
Spanish  Match  (1618-24).  In  the  various  treaties 
etc.,  drafted  in  connexion  with  this  proposal,  the 
religion  of  the  Spanish  princess  is  almost  always 
spoken  of  as  "Roman  Catholic".  Indeed  in  some 
few  instances  the  word  Catholic  alone  is  used.  This 
feature  does  not  seem  to  occur  in  any  of  the  nego- 
tiations of  earlier  date  which  touched  upon  religion, 
e.  g.  those  connected  with  the  proposal  d'Alenoon 
marriage  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  while  in  Acts  of  Par- 
liament, proclamations,  etc..  before  the  Spanish 
match,  Catholics  are  simply  described  as  Papists  or 
Recusants,  and  their  religion  as  popish,  Ron 
or  Romanist.  Indeed  long  after  this  period,  the 
of  the  term  Roman  Catholic  continued  to  be  a  mi 
of  condescension,  and  language  of  much  more  un- 
complimentary character  was  usually  preferred. 
It  was  perhaps  to  encourage  a  friendlier  attitude  in 
the  authorities  that  Catholics  themselves  hence- 
forth began  to  adopt  the  qualified  term  in  all  official 
relations  with  the  government.  Thus  the  "Humble 
Remonstrance,  Acknowledgment,  Protestation  and 
Petition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Ireland" 
in  1661,  began  "We,  your  Majesty's  faithful  subjects 
the  Roman  Catholick  clergy  of  Ireland".    The  i 


practice  seems  to  have  obtained  in  Maryland;  see 
for  example  the  Consultation  entitled  "Objections 
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touching  Maryland",  drafted  by  Father 
H.  Blount,  S.J.,  in  1632 "(B.  Johnston,  "Foundation 
of  Maryland",  etc.,  1883,  29),  and  wills  proved  22 
Sep.,  1630.  and  19  Dec,  1659,  etc..  (in  Baldwin, 
"  Mary-land  Cat.  of  Wills",  19  vols.,  vol.  i.  Naturally 
the  wish  to  conciliate  hostile  opinion  only  grew 
greater  as  Catholic  Emancipation  became  a  question 
of  practical  politic*,  and  by  that  time  it  would  appear 
that  many  Catholics  themselves  used  the  qualified 
form  not  only  when  addressing  the  outside  public 
but  in  their  domestic  discussions.  A  short-lived 
association,  organized  in  1794  with  the  fullest  ap- 
proval of  the  vicars  Apostolic,  to  counteract  the 
unorthodox  tendencies  of  the  Cisalpine  Club,  was 
officially  known  as  the  "Roman  Catholic  Meeting" 
(Ward,  "Dawn  of  Cath.  Revival  in  England^', 
II,  65).  So,  too,  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  bishops 
under  the  presidency  of  Dr.  Troy  at  Dublin  in  1821 
passed  resolutions  approving  of  an  Emancipation 
Bill  then  before  a  Parliament,  in  which  they  uni- 
formly referred  to  members  of  their  own  communion 
as  "Roman  Catholics".  Further,  such  a  represen- 
tative Catholic  as  Charles  Butler  in  his  "Historical 
Memoirs"  (see  e.  g.  vol.  IV,  1821,  pp.  185,  199.  225. 
etc.,)  frequently  uses  the  term  "  roman-catholic  '[sic] 
and  seems  to  find  this  expression  as  natural  as  the  un- 
qualified form. 

With  the  strong  Catholic  revival  in  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the  support  derived 
from  the  uncompromising  zeal  of  many  earnest 
converts,  such  for  example  as  Faber  and  Manning, 
an  inflexible  adherence  to  the  name  Catholic  with- 
out qualification  once  more  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  The  government,  however,  would  not  modify 
the  official  designation  or  suffer  it  to  be  set  aside  in 
addresses  presented  to  the  Sovereign  on  public 
occasions.  In  two  particular  instances  during  the 
archiepiscopate  of  Cardinal  Vaughan  this  point 
was  raised  and  became  the  subject  of  correspondence 
between  the  cardinal  and  the  Home  Secretary.  In 
1897  at  the  Diamond  Jubilee  of  the  accession  of 
Queen  Victoria,  and  again  in  1901  when  Edward  VII 
succeeded  to  the  throne,  the  Catholic  episcopate 
desired  to  present  addresses,  but  on  each  occasion 
it  was  intimated  to  the  cardinal  that  the  only  per- 
missible style  would  be  "the  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishop and  Bishops  in  England".  Even  the  form 
"the  Cardinal  Archbishop  and  Bishops  of  the 
Catholic  and  Roman  Church  in  England"  was  not 
approved.  On  the  first  occasion  no  address  was 
presented,  but  in  1901  the  requirements  of  the 
Home  Secretary  as  to  the  use  of  the  name  "Roman 
Catholics"  were  complied  with,  though  the  cardinal 
reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  explaining  subse- 
quently on  some  public  occasion  the  sense  in  which 
he  used  the  words  (see  Snead-Cox,  "  Life  of  Car- 
dinal Vaughan",  II,  231-41).  Accordingly,  at  the 
Newcastle  Conference  of  the  Catholic  Truth  Society 
(Aug.,  1901)  the  cardinal  explained  clearly  to  his 
audience  that  "the  term  Roman  Catholic  has  two 
meanings;  a  meaning  that  we  repudiate  and  a  mean- 
ing that  we  accept."  The  repudiated  sense  was 
that  dear  to  many  Protestants,  according  to  which 
the  term  Catholic  was  a  genus  which  resolved  itself 
into  the  species  Roman  Catholic,  Anglo-Cat holic, 
Greek  Catholic,  etc.  But,  as  the  cardinal  insisted, 
"with  us  the  prefix  Roman  iB  not  restrictive  to  a 
sptiies,  or  a  section,  but  Bimply  declaratory  of 
Catholic."  The  prefix  in  this  sense  draws  attention 
to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  "insists  that  the 
central  point  of  Catholicity  is  Roman,  the  Roman 
See  of  St.  Peter." 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  representative  Anglican 
divine,  Bishop  Andrewes,  in  his  "Tortura  Torti" 
(1609)  ridicules  the  phrase  EccUttia  Catholica  Romana 
as  a  contradiction  in  terms.  "What,"  he  asks,  "is 
the  object  of  adding  'Roman'?    The  only  purpose 


that  such  an  adjunct  can  serve  is  to  distinguish 
your  Catholic  Church  from  another  Catholic  Church 
which  is  not  Roman"  (p.  368).  It  is  this  very  com- 
mon line  of  argument  which  imposes  upon  Cath- 
olics the  necessity  of  making  no  compromise  in  the 
matter  of  their  own  name.  The  loyal  adherents 
of  the  Holy  See  did  not  begin  in  the  sixteenth  century 
to  call  themselves  "Catholics"  for  controversial 
pur]>oses.  It  is  the  traditional  name  handed  down 
to  us  continuously  from  the  time  of  St.  Augustine. 
We  use  this  name  ourselves  and  ask  those  outside 
the  Church  to  use  it,  without  reference  to  its  sig- 
nification simply  because  it  is  our  customary  name, 
just  as  we  talk  of  the  Russian  Church  as  "the 
Orthodox  Church",  not  because  we  recognize  its 
orthodoxy  but  because  its  members  so  style  them- 
selves, or  again  just  as  we  speak  of  "the  Reforma- 
tion" because  it  is  the  term  established  by  custom, 
though  we  are  far  from  owning  that  it  was  a  refor- 
mation in  either  faith  or  morals.  The  dog-in-the- 
manger  policy  of  so  many  Anglicans  who  cannot 
take  the  name  of  Catholics  for  themselves,  because 
popular  usage  has  never  sanctioned  it  as  such,  but 
who  on  the  other  hand  will  not  concede  it  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  conspicuously 
brought  out  in  the  course  of  a  correspondence  on 
this  subject  in  the  London  "Saturday  Review" 
(Dec.,  1908  to  March,  1909)  arising  out  of  a  review 
of  some  of  the  earlier  volumes  of  The  Catholic 
Encyclopedia. 

The  historical  facta  aummariacd  in  thia  article  are  given  in  on 

1  by  the  urewni  writer  to 
ic  Tablet*  (14  Sept..  1901). 


cxtrniled  form  in  a  paper  contributed 
The  Month  (Sept,  191 1).  See  alio  "Tin 
402,  and  .Snkab-Cox,  Li/,  o/  Cardinal 


Vavfhan.  cited  above. 

Herbert  Thcbston. 


Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill.— In  England. — 
With  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1558)  com- 
menced the  series  of  legislative  enactments,  commonly 
known  as  the  Penal  Laws,  under  which  the  profession 
and  practice  of  the  Catholic  religion  were  subjected  to 
severe  penalties  and  disabilities.  By  laws  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  herself,  any  English  sub- 
ject receiving  Holy  Ordere  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  coming  to  England  was  guilty  of  high  treason, 
and  any  one  who  aided  or  sheltered  him  was  guilty 
of  capital  felony.  It  was  likewise  made  treason  to 
be  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  to  procure 
others  to  be  reconciled.  Papists  were  totally  dis- 
abled from  giving  their  children  any  education  in 
their  own  religion.  Should  they  educate  them  at 
home  under  a  schoolmaster  who  did  not  attend  the 
parish  church,  and  was  not  licenced  by  the  bishop  of 
the  diocese,  the  parents  were  liable  to  forfeit  ten 
pounds  a  month,  and  the  schoolmaster  himself 
forty  shillings  a  day.  Should  the  children  be  sent 
to  Catholic  seminaries  beyond  the  seas,  their  parents 
were  liable  to  forfeit  one  hundred  pounds,  and  the 
children  themselves  were  disabled  from  inheriting, 
purchasing,  or  enjoying  any  species  of  property. 
Saying  Mass  was  punished  by  a  forfeiture  of  200 
marks;  hearing  it  by  one  of  100  marks.  The  statutes 
of  recusancy  punished  nonconformity  with  the  Es- 
tablished Church  by  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  per 
lunar  month  during  which  the  parish  church  was  not 
attended,  there  being  thirteen  of  such  months  in  the 
year.  Such  non-attendances  constituted  recusancy 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  and  originally  af- 
fected all,  whether  Catholics,  or  othcre,  who  did  not 
conform.  In  1593  by  35  Eliz.  c.  2,  the  consequences 
of  such  non-conformity  were  limited  to  Popish  re- 
cusants. A  Papist,  convicted  of  absenting  himself 
from  church,  became  a  Popish  recusant  convict, 
and  besides  the  monthly  fine  of  twenty  pounds,  was 
disabled  from  holding  any  office  or  employment, 
from  keeping  arms  in  his  house,  from  maintaining 
actions  or  suits  at  law  or  in  equity,  from  being  an 
executor  or  a  guardian,  from  presenting  to  a 
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son,  from  practising  the  law  or  physic,  and  from 
holding  office  civil  or  military.  He  was  likewise 
subject  to  the  penalties  attaching  to  excommunication, 
was  not  permitted  to  travel  five  miles  from  his  house 
without  licence,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  all  his  goods, 
and  might  not  come  to  Court  under  a  penalty  of 
one  hundred  pounds.  Other  provisions  extended 
similar  penalties  to  married  women.  Popish  re- 
cusants convict  were,  within  three  months  of  con- 
viction, either  to  submit  and  renounce  their  papistry, 
or,  if  required  by  four  justices,  to  abjure  the  realm. 
If  they  did  not  depart,  or  returned  without  licence, 
they  were  guilty  of  a  capital  felony.  At  the  outset 
of  Elisabeth's  reign,  an  oath  of  supremacy  containing 
a  denial  of  the  pope's  spiritual  jurisdiction,  which 
therefore  could  not  be  taken  by  Catholics,  was  im- 
posed on  all  officials,  civil  and  ecclesiastical.  The 
Oath  of  allegiance  and  obedience"  enacted  under 
James  I,  in  1605,  in  consequence  of  the  excitement 
of  the  Gunpowder  Dot,  confirmed  the  same.  Bv  the 
Corporation  Act  of  1661,  no  one  could  legally  be 
elected  to  any  munici|>al  office  unless  he  had  within 
the  year  received  the  Sacrament  according  to  the 
rite  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  likewise,  taken  the 
Oath  of  Supremacy.  The  first  provision  excluded  all 
non-conformists:  the  second  Catholics  only.  The 
Test  Act  (1672)  imposed  on  all  officers,  civil  and 
military,  a  "Declaration  against  Transubstantia- 
tion",  whereby  Catholics  were  debarred  from  Buch 
employment.  In  1677  it  was  enacted  that  all  mem- 
bers of  cither  House  of  Parliament  should,  before 
taking  their  seats,  make  a  "Declaration  against 
Popery",  denouncing  Transubstantiation,  the  Mass 
ana  the  invocation  of  saints,  as  idolatrous. 

With  the  Resolution  of  1688  came  a  new  crop  of 
penal  laws,  less  atrocious  in  character  than  those  of 
previous  times,  but  on  that  very  account  more  likely 
to  be  enforced,  and  so  to  become  effective,  the 
sanguinary  penalties  of  the  sixteenth  century,  having 
in  great  measure  defeated  their  own  end,  and  being 
now  generally  left  on  the  statute  book  in  Urrorem. 
In  1689  (1  William  and  Mary,  i,  c.  0)  a  shorter  form 
of  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy  was  sub- 
stituted, the  clause  aimed  against  Catholics  being 
carefully  retained.  It  was  likewise  ordered  that  all 
Papists  and  reputed  Papists  should  be  "amoved" 
ten  miles  from  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster. 
In  1700  (11  and  12  William  HI,  c.  4.)  a  reward  of 
one  hundred  pounds  was  promised  to  anyone  who 
should  give  information  leading  to  the  conviction 
of  a  Popish  priest  or  bishop,  who  was  made  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  for  life.  Moreover,  any 
Papist  who  within  six  months  of  attaining  the  age  of 
eighteen  failed  to  take  the  Oath  of  Allegiance  and 
Supremacy  and  subscribe  to  the  Declaration  against 
Popery,  was  disabled  in  respect  to  himself  (but  not 
of  liis  heirs  or  posterity)  from  acquiring  or  holding 
land,  and  until  he  submitted,  his  next  of  km  who  wan  a 
Protestant  might  enjov  his  lands,  without  being 
obliged  to  account  for  the  profits.  The  recusant  was 
also  incapable  of  purchasing,  and  all  trusts  on  his 
behalf  were  void.  In  1714  (George  I,  c.  13)  a  new 
clement  was  introduced,  namely  Constructive  Re- 
cusancy. The  Oath  of  Allegiance  and  Supremacy 
might  be  tendered  to  any  suspected  person  by  any 
two  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  persons  refusing  ft 
were  to  be  adjudged  Popish  recusants  convict,  and 
to  forfeit,  and  be  proceeded  against  accordingly. 
Thus  the  refusal  of  the  Oath  was  placed  on  the  same 
footing  as  a  legal  conviction,  and  the  person  so  con- 
victed was  rendc-rtxl  liable  to  all  penalties  under  those 
statutes.  At  the  same  time  an  obligation  was  im- 
posed on  Catholics  requiring  them  to  register  their 
names  and  estates,  and  to  enroll  their  deeds  and 
wills. 

These  penal  laws  remained  on  the  statute  book 
unmitigated  till  late  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 


although  there  was  less  and  less  disposition  to  put 
them  in  force,  there  was  ever  the  danger,  which  upon 
occasion  grew  more  acute.  In  1767  a  priest  named 
Malony  was  tried  at  Croydon  for  his  priesthood,  and 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  which,  at 
the  end  of  two  or  three  years,  was  commuted,  "by 
the  mercy  of  the  Government"  to  banishment.  In 
1768  the  Reverend  James  Webb  was  tried  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench  for  saying  Mass.  but  was  acquitted, 
the  Chief  Justice,  Lord  Mansfield,  ruling  that  there 
was  no  evidence  sufficient  to  convict.  In  1769  and 
on  other  occasions,  seemingly  as  late  as  1771,  Dr. 
James  Talbot,  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Challoner,  was 
tried  for  his  life  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on  the  charge  of  his 
priesthood  and  of  saying  Mass,  but  was  acquitted 
on  similar  grounds.  Such  instances  were  not  solitary. 
In  1870,  Mr.  Charles  Butler  found  that  one  firm  of 
lawyers  had  defended  more  than  twenty  priests  under 
prosecutions  of  this  nature.  In  1778  a  Catholic 
committee  was  formed  to  promote  the  cause  of  relief 
for  their  co-religionists,  and  though  several  times 
elected  afresh,  continued  to  exist  until  1791,  with  a 
short  interval  after  the  Gordon  Riots.  It  was  always 
uniformly  aristocratic  in  composition,  and  until 
1787  included  no  representation  of  the  hierarchy  and 
then  but  three  co-opted  members.  In  the  same 
year,  1778,  was  passed  the  first  Act  for  Catholic 
Relief  (18  George  III,  c.  60).  By  this,  an  oath  was 
imposed,  which  besides  a  declaration  of  loyaltv  to 
the  reigning  sovereign,  contained  an  abjuration  of  the 
Pretender,  and  of  certain  doctrines  attributed  to 
Catholics,  as  that  excommunicated  princes  may 
lawfully  be  murdered,  that  no  faith  should  be  kept 
with  heretics,  and  that  the  pope  has  temporal  as  well 
as  spiritual  jurisdiction  in  this  realm.  Those  taking 
this  oath  were  exempted  from  some  of  the  most 
galling  provisions  of  the  Act  of  William  III  passed  in 
1700.  The  section  as  to  taking  and  prosecuting 
priests  were  repealed,  as  also  the  penalty  of  perpetual 
imprisonment  for  keeping  a  school.  Catholics  were 
also  enabled  to  inherit  and  purchase  land,  nor  w  ■ 
Protestant  heir  any  longer  empowered  to  enter 
and  enjoy  the  estate  of  his  Catholic  kinsman.  The 
passing  of  this  act  was  the  occasion  of  the  Gordon 
Riots  (1780)  in  which  the  violence  of  the  mob  was 
especially  directed  against  Lord  Mansfield  who  had 
balked  various  prosecutions  under  the  statutes  now 
repealed. 

In  1791  there  followed  another  Act  (31  George 
III,  c.  32)  far  more  extensive  and  far-reaching.  By 
it  there  was  again  an  oath  to  be  taken,  in  character 
much  like  that  of  1778,  but  including  an  engagement 
to  support  the  Protestant  Succession  under  the  Act 
of  Settlement  (12  and  13  William  III).  No  Catholic 
taking  the  oath  was  henceforward  to  be  prosecuted 
for  being  a  Papist,  or  for  being  educated  in  the 
Popish  religion,  or  for  hearing  Mass  or  saying  it,  or 
for  being  a  priest  or  deacon,  or  for  entering  into,  or 
belonging  to,  any  ecclesiastical  order  or  community 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  or  for  assisting  at,  or  per- 
forming any  Catholic  rites  or  ceremonies.  Catholics 
were  no  longer  to  be  summoned  to  take  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy,  or  to  be  removed  from  London;  the 
legislation  of  George  I,  requiring  them  to  register 
their  estates  and  wills,  was  absolutely  repealed ; 
while  the  professions  of  counsellor  and  barrister  at 
law,  attorney,  solicitor,  and  notary  were  opened  to 
them.  It  was  however  provided  that  all  their  as- 
semblies for  religious  worship  should  he  certified  at 
Quarter  Sessions;  that  no  person  should  officiate  at 
such  assembly  until  his  name  had  been  recorded  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  Peace:  that  no  such  place  of  as- 
sembly should  be  locked  or  barred  during  the  meeting; 
and  that  the  building  in  which  it  was  held,  should  not 
have  a  steeple  or  bell.  The  Relief  Act  of  1791  un- 
doubtedly marked  a  great  step  in  the  removal  of 
Catholic  "grievances,  but  the  English  statesmen  felt, 
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aloof  with  the  Catholic  body,  that  much  more  was 
required.  Pitt  and  his  rival,  Fox,  were  alike  pledged 
to  a  full  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation,  but  they 
were  both  thwarted  by  the  obstinacy  of  King  George 
111,  who  insisted  that  to  agree  to  any  such  measure 
would  lie  a  violation  of  his  coronation  oath.  There 
were  also  at  this  period  considerable  dissensions 
within  the  Catholic  ranks.  These  concerned  first  the 
question  of  Veto  on  the  appointment  of  bishops  in 
Ireland,  which  it  was  proposed  to  confer  on  the 
English  Government,  and  belongs  chiefly  to  the  his- 
tory of  Emancipation  in  that  country.  There  was 
another  cause  of  dissension,  more  properly  English, 
which  was  connected  with  the  adjuration  of  the  su|>- 
pused  Catholic  doctrines  contained  in  the  oath  mi- 
posed  upon  those  who  wished  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  Act  of  1791,  as  previously 
by  that  of  1778.  The  lay  members  of  the  Catholic 
committee  who  had  framed  this  disclaimer  were 
accused  by  the  vicars  Apostolic,  who  then  adminis- 
tered the  Church  in  England,  of  tampering  with 
matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline;  and  although  the 
bishops  had  their  way  in  the  matter  of  the  oath,  the 
feud  survived,  and  was  proclaimed  to  the  world  by 
the  formation  in  1792  of  the  Cisalpine  Club  (q.  v.), 
the  members  whereof  were  pledged  "to  resist  any 
ecclesiastical  interference  which  may  militate  against 
the  freedom  of  English  Catholics". 

Such  internal  dissension,  no  doubt,  did  much  to 
retard  the  course  of  Emancipation.  Its  final  triumph 
was  due  more  than  aught  else  to  the  pressure  which 
the  Catholic  body  in  Ireland  was  able  to  put  upon  the 
Government,  for  it  was  acknowledged  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  themselves,  who 
carried  the  Bill,  that  their  action  was  due  to  the 


necessity  of  pacifying  Ireland,  which  had  found  so 
powerful  a  leader  in  Daniel  O'Conncll  (q.  v.),  and 
of  thus  averting  the  danger  of  a  civil  war.  It  would 
take  too  much  space  to  go  into  details  regarding  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Emancipation.  Its  general 
effect  was  to  ojn*n  public  life  to  Catholics  taking  the 
prescribed  oath,  to  enable  them  to  sit  in  Parliament, 
to  vote  at  elections  (as  previously  they  could  not  in 
England  or  Scotland,  though  they  could  in  Ireland) 
to  fill  all  offices  of  State  with  a  few  exceptions,  vii.: 
A  Catholic  cannot  succeed  to  the  throne,  and  a 
sovereign  becoming  a  Catholic  or  marrying  one, 
thereby  forfeits  the  crown,  and  a  Catholic  cannot 
hold  the  office  of  Regent.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  English  Chancellorship  and  the  Irish  Vice- 
royalty  are  barred  to  Catholics  or  not.  Like  the 
previous  Relief  Acts,  that  of  1829  still  retained  the 
"Roman  Catholic  Oath",  to  he  imposed  upon  those 
who  desire  to  enjoy  its  benefits,  ft  likewise  added 
something  in  the  way  of  penal  legislation  by  a  clause 
prohibiting  religious  orders  of  men  to  receive  new 
members,  and  subjecting  those  who  should  disobey 
to  banishment  as  misdemeanants.  This  prohibi- 
tion is  still  upon  the  statute  book,  and  within  the 
present  century  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give 
it  effect.  Finally,  in  1871  (34  and  3.1  Victoria,  c. 
48)  the  invidious  Roman  Catholic  Oath  was  abol- 
ished, an  also  the  still  more  objectionable  declaration 
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1705);  Idkm.  Historical  memoirs  of  the  Bnglfh,  Irish  and  Scottish 
C<ilhottei  from  the  Reformation  to  the  per  tent  time,  4  voHirorn  ( 1*12- 
1821);  Akhkhut,  History  of  Catholic  Emancipation  (London, 
1888);  Lili.t  AND  Waliu,  A  Manual  of  the  Isiw  especially 
affecting  Catholics  (London.  1S93);  RiAttcr.  Die  Kalholiken 
emannpation  in  Oroubrilannien  u.  Irland  (Frpibunt.  1005); 
t)*iN.  Catholic  Emancipation  in  Cambridge  Modern  History.  X. 
c.  19. 

Joun  Gerard. 

In  Ireland  — When  Elizabeth  became  Queen  of 
England,  her  Irish  deputv  was  ordered  "to  set  up 
the  worship  of  God  in  Ireland  as  it  is  in  England*'. 


The  Irish  Parliament  soon  enacted  that  all  candidates 
for  office  should  take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy;  and  by 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  the  Protestant  liturgy  was 
prescribed  in  all  churches.  For  a  time,  however,  these 
Acts  were  but  mildly  enforced.  But  when  the  pojic 
excommunicated  the  queen,  and  the  Spanish  king 
made  war  on  her,  and  both,  in  attempting  to  dethrone 
her t  found  that  the  Irish  Catholics  were  ready  to  be 
their  instruments  and  allies,  the  latter,  regarded  as 
rebels  and  traitors  by  the  English  sovereign  and  her 
ministers,  were  persecuted  and  hunted  down.  Their 
chiefs  were  outlawed,  their  churches  laid  in  ruins, 
their  clergy  driven  to  exile  or  death.  The  expecta- 
tions of  a  harassed  people  and  an  outlawed  creed — 
that  better  times  had  come  with  the  advent  of  the 
Stuarts — were  falsified  by  the  rej>eated  proclamations 
against  priests,  by  the  Plantation  of  Ulster,  and, 
later,  by  the  attempted  confiscations  of  Strafford. 
Charles  U  had  special  reasons  for  being  grateful  to 
large  masses  of  Irish  Catholics,  who  fought  his 
battles  at  home  and  supported  him  abroad;  yet  at 
the  Restoration  he  left  them  to  their  fate,  and  con- 
firmed the  gigantic  scheme  of  confiscation  which  had 
been  carried  out  by  Cromwell.  He  was  not  indeed 
much  attached  to  any  religion,  and  disliked  religious 
persecution;  and  more  than  once  during  his  reign 
he  tried  to  interpose  between  the  Catholics  and  the 
Acts  of  Uniformity  and  Supremacy.  But  the  mili- 
tant and  aggressive  Protestantism  of  the  English 
Parliament  would  have  no  Catholic  in  any  office, 
civil  or  military,  and  none  in  the  corporations;  and 
Charles  was  too  politic  to  strain  unduly  the  allegiance 
of  these  intolerant  legislators.  Had  James  II  been 
equally  politic  he  would  have  gradually  allayed  Prot- 
estant prejudice;  and  perhaps  there  would  have  been 
no  long-drawn-out  penal  code,  and  no  wearisome 
struggle  for  emancipation.  But  he  insisted  on 
Catholic  predominance,  and  soon  picked  a  quarrel 
with  his  Protestant  subjects  which  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  his  crown. 

The  war  which  followed  in  Ireland  was  terminated 
by  the  Treaty  of  Limerick,  and  had  its  terms  been 
kept,  the  position  of  the  Catholics  would  have  been 
at  least  tolerable.  Granted  such  privileges  as  they 
had  enjoyed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  with  an  Oath 
of  Allegiance  substituted  for  the  Oath  of  Supremacy, 
and  with  a  promise  of  a  further  relaxation  of  the 
Itcnal  enactments  in  force,  they  could  practice  their 
religion  without  hindrance,  sit  in  Parliament  and  vote 
for  its  members,  engage  in  trade  and  in  the  learned 
professions,  and  fill  all  civil  and  military  offices;  and 
they  were  protected  in  the  possession  of  the  lands  they 
held.  William  III,  whose  name  has  been  made  a 
rallying-cry  for  bigotry,  was  in  favour  of  these,  and 
even  more  generous  terms.  But  the  forces  of  in- 
tolerance on  both  sides  of  the  Channel  were  too 
strong.  A  small  minority  of  Protestants  in  Ireland, 
pampered  by  privileges  and  possessing  confiscated 
lands,  thought  that  their  only  chance  of  security 
was  to  trample  upon  the  Catholic  majority  surround- 
ing them.  Sustained  and  encouraged  by  England, 
in  defiance  of  the  Bolemn  obligations  of  public  faith, 
they  tore  the  Treaty  of  Limerick  into  tatters,  re- 
fused to  ratify  its  concessions,  and  elaborated  a  penal 
code  which  every  fair-minded  Englishman  now 
blushes  to  recall.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  the  work  of  outlawry  and  proscription  was 
continued  by  an  exclusively  Protestant  Parliament 
at  Dublin;  and  when  the  work  was  completed  the 
position  of  the  vast  majority  of  Irishmen  was  that  of 
slaves.  An  Irish  Judge  declared  in  1760  that  the  law 
did  not  recognire  the  existence  of  an  Irish  Catholic, 
and.  assuredly  the  penal  code  had  placed  him  ef- 
fectually beyond  its  pale.  It  branded  Catholics  with 
proscription  and  inferiority,  struck  at  every  form  of 
Catholic  activity,  and  checked  every  symptom  of 
Catholic  enterprise.    It  excluded  them  from  Parlia- 
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from  the  corporations,  from  the  learned  pro- 
,  from  civil  and  military'  offices,  from  being  ex- 
ecutors, or  administrators,  or  guardians  of  property, 
from  holding  land  under  lease,  or  from  owning  a  horse 
worth  £5.  They  were  deprived  of  arms  and  of  the 
franchise,  denied  education  at  home  and  punished 
if  they  sought  it  abroad,  forbidden  to  observe  Catho- 
lic Holy  Days,  to  make  pilgrimages,  or  to  continue  to 
use  the  old  monasteries  as  the  burial  places  of  their 
dead.  For  the  clergy  there  was  no  mercy,  nothing 
but  prison,  exile,  or  death. 

After  the  Catholics  had  vainlv  protested  against 
the  Bill  "To  Prevent  the  Further 'Growth  of  Popery" 
of  1704,  their  protests  ceased.  The  more  energetic 
of  them  went  abroad;  those  at  home  ware  torpid 
and  inert,  the  peasantry  steeped  in  poverty  and  igno- 
rance, the  clergy  and  gentry  sunk  in  servitude,  and 
all  of  them  afraid  even  to  complain  of  their  condition 
lest  the  anger  of  their  tyrants  might  be  provoked.  At 
last  the  tide  turned.  The  Irish  Parliament 
less  bigoted,  and  after  1750  or  thereabouts  no 
penal  laws  were  passed.  Indeed  the  work  of  crush- 
ing and  debasing  the  Catholics  had  been  so  well 
done  that  they  were  paupers  and  slaves,  and  to  crush 
them  still  further  would  give  the  Protestants  no  ad- 
ditional security.  Some  Catholics  had  made  money 
in  trade  and  lent  it  to  needy  Protestant  landlords, 
and  these  and  their  friends  in  Parliament  would 
naturally  favour  toleration;  the  fact  that  the  Catho- 
lics had  so  long  been  peaceable,  and  had  given  no 
support  to  the  Pretenders  allowed  that  they  no  longer 
clung  to  the  Stuarts;  and  this  greatly  strengthened 
their  position  both  in  England  and  Ireland.  The 
growth  of  a  strong  sentiment  of  nationality  among 
Irish  Protestants  also  helped  their  cause.  Claiming 
powers  which  it  did  not  possess,  the  British  Parlia- 
ment asserted  and  exercised  the  right  to  legislate  for 
Ireland,  treated  the  Irish  Parliament  with  disdain, 
and  in  the  interests  of  English  manufacturers  im- 
posed ruinous  commercial  restrictions  on  Irish  trade. 
Dissatisfied  with  their  English  friends,  the  Irish 
Protestants  turned  to  their  own  Catholic  country- 
men, and  the  more  Catholics  and  Protestants  came 
together,  the  better  for  the  cause  of  religious  tolera- 
tion. This  turn  of  affairs  inspired  the  Catholics 
with  hope  and  courage,  and  three  of  them,  Dr. 
Cum-,  a  Dublin  physician,  Mr.  Wvse  of  Waterford, 
and  Mr.  Charles  O'Connor,  formed,"  in  1759.  aCatho- 
lic  Association,  which  was  to  meet  at  Dublin,  cor- 
respond with  representative  Catholics  in  the  country', 
and  watch  over  Catholic  interests.  But  such  was 
the  spiritless  condition  of  the  Catholics  that  the 
gentry  and  clergy  held  aloof,  and  the  new  association 
was  chiefly  manned  by  Dublin  merchants.  Under 
its  auspices  a  loyal  address  was  presented  to  the 
viceroy,  and  another  to  George  III  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne,  and  the  Catholics  rejoiced  that  both 
addresses  were  graciously  received. 

These  friendlier  dispositions,  however,  were  slow  to 
develop  into  legislative  enactments,  and  not  until 
1771  dhl  the  first  instalment  of  emancipation  come. 
By  the  Act  of  that  year  Catholics  were  allowed  to 
reclaim  and  hold  under  lease  for  sixty-one  years  fifty 
acres  of  bog.  but  it  should  not  be  witliin  a  mile  of  any 
city  or  market  town.  Three  vours  later  an  oath  of 
allegiance  was  substituted  for  that  of  supremacy. 
A  further  concession  was  granted  in  1778  when 
I  at  holies  were  allowed  to  hold  leases  of  land  for  990 
vcars,  and  might  inherit  land  in  the  same  way  as 
Protestants,  the  preamble  of  the  Act  declaring  that 
the  law  was  passed  to  reward  Catholics  for  their 
long-continued  peaceable  behaviour,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  them  to  enjoy  "the  blessings  of 
our  free  constitution".  Distrust' of  them,  however, 
continued,  and  though  thev  subscribed  money  to 
'J.VL'.r  voluJ,tw?.-  th'y  «ould  not  lie  admitted 
within  the  ranks.    Nor  was  the  Irish  Parliament  of 


1782  willing  to  do  more  than  to  repeal  the  law  com- 
pelling bishops  to  quit  the  kingdom,  and  the  law 
binding  those  who  had  assisted  at  Mass  to  give  the 
celebrant's  name.  Further,  Catholics  were  no  longer 
prohibited  from  owning  a  horse  worth  £5,  and 
Catholic  schools  might  be  opened  with  the  consent 
of  the  Protestant  bishop  of  the  diocese.  These  small 
concessions  were  not  supplemented  by  others  for 
ten  years. 

Dissensions  and  jealousies  were  largely  responsible 
for  this  slow  progress.  Between  the  Catholic  landed 
gentry  and  the  Catholic,  merchants  there  was  little 
in  common  except  their  religion.  The  timidity  and 
submission  to  authority  of  the  former,  and  the  bolder 
and  freer  spirit  of  the  latter  were  difficult  to  blend, 
and  in  1763  the  Catholic  Association  fell  to  pieces. 
After  ten  years  of  inactivity  a  Catholic  committee 
was  formed  partly  out  of  the  debris  of  the  defunct 
association.  Its  chairman  was  the  Earl  of  Kenmare, 
and  again  it  was  sought  to  have  all  Catholics  act  to- 
gether. But  Kenmare  was  not  the  man  to  reconcile 
divergent  views  and  methods,  to  form  a  homogeneous 
party  out  of  discordant  elements,  and  then  with  such 
a  party  to  adopt  a  vigorous  policy.  His  manner  was 
cold,  his  tone  one  of  patronage  and  superiority;  he 
disliked  agitation  as  savouring  of  vulgarity  and  sedi- 
tion, and  preferred  to  seek  redress  by  submissive 
petitions,  slavish  protestations  of  loyalty,  and  secret 
intrigue;  and  when  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Catholic  Committee  favoured  manlier  measures,  he 
and  sixty-eight  others  who  sympathized  with  him 
seceded  from  its  ranks.  This  was  in  1791.  The 
committee  then  chose  for  its  leader  John  Keogh,  a 
Dublin  merchant  of  great  ability,  Btrong,  manly, 
fearless,  prudent  but  firm,  a  man  who  favoured 
bolder  measures  and  a  decisive  tone.  Instead  of 
begging  for  small  concessions  he  demanded  the  re- 
peal of  the  whole  penal  code,  a  demand  considered 
so  extravagant  that  it  had  few  friends  in  Parliament. 
When  that  assembly  was  made  independent  it  had 
not  been  reformed;  and  Grattan  had  foolishly  allowed 
the  volunteers  to  lay  aside  their  swords  before  the 
battle  of  reform  had  been  won. 

Unrepresentative  and  corrupt,  Parliament  con- 
tinued to  be  dominated  by  pensioners  and  placemen, 
and  under  the  influence  of  Fitzgibbon  and  Foster, 
two  Irishmen  and  two  bigots,  it  refused  to  advance 
further  on  the  path  of  concession.  Even  Charlemont 
and  Flood  would  not  ioin  emancipation  with  parlia- 
mentary reform,  ana  while  willing  to  safeguard 
Catholic  liberty  and  property  would  give  Catholics 
no  political  power.  But  this  attitude  of  intolerance 
and  exclusion  could  not  be  indefinitely  maintained. 
The  French  Revolution  was  in  progress,  and  a  young 
and  powerful  republic  had  arisen  preaching  the  rights 
of  man,  the  iniquity  of  class  distinctions  and  re- 
ligious persecution,  and  proclaiming  its  readiness  to 
aid  all  nat  ions  who  were  oppressed  and  desired  to  be 
free.  These  attractive  doctrines  rapidly  seized  on 
men's  minds,  and  Ireland  did  not  escape  the  con- 
tagion. The  Ulster  Presbyterians  celebrated  with  en- 
thusiasm the  fall  of  the  Bastille,  and  in  1791  founded 
the  Society  of  United  Irishmen,  having  as  the  two 
chief  planks  in  its  programme  Parliamentary  reform 
and  Catholic  Emancipation.  The  Catholics  and 
Dissenters,  so  long  divided  by  religious  antagonism, 
were  coming  together,  and  if  they  made  a  united  de- 
mand for  equal  rights  for  all  Irishmen,  without  dis- 
tinction of  creed,  the  ascendency  of  the  Episcopalian 
Protestants,  who  were  but  a  tenth  of  the  population, 
must  necessarily  disappear.  Yet  the  selfish  and  cor- 
rupt junta  who*  ruled  the  Parliament,  and  ruled  Ire- 
land, would  not  yield  an  inch  of  ground,  and  only 
under  the  strongest  pressure  from  England  was  an 
act  passed  in  1782  admitting  Catholics  to  the  Bar, 
legalizing  marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, and  allowing  Catholic  schools  to  be  set  up 
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without  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  permission 
of  a  Protestant  bishop. 

Such  grudging  concessions  irritated  rather  than 
in  the  existing  temper  of  the  Catholic  body. 
fo  consider  their  position  and  take  measures  for  the 
future  the  Catholic  Committee  had  delegates  ap- 
pointed by  the  different  parishes  in  Ireland,  and  in 
December,  1792,  a  Catholic  convention  commenced 
its  sittings  in  Dublin.  By  the  Protestant  bigots  it 
was  derisively  called  the  Back  Lane  Parliament,  and 
every  effort  was  made  to  discredit  its  proceedings  and 
identify  it  with  sedition.  Fitzgiblwn  excited  the 
fears  of  the  Protestant  landlords  by  declaring  that 
the  repeal  of  the  penal  code  would  involve  the  repeal 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  invalidate  the  titles  by 
which  they  held  their  lands.  The  Catholic  con- 
vention, however,  went  on  unheeding,  and  turning 
with  contempt  from  the  Dublin  Parliament  sent  dele- 
gates with  a  petition  to  London.  The  relations  be- 
tween Catholics  and  Dissenters  were  then  so  friendly 
that  Keogh  became  a  United  Irishman,  and  a  Prot- 
estant barrister  named  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  the 
ablest  of  the  United  Irishmen,  became  secretary  to 
the  Catholic  Committee.  And  when  the  Catholic 
delegates  on  their  way  to  London  passed  through 

through  the  streets 
applause.  Had 
king  to  receive 
the  Catholics  coldly,  he  would  certainly  have  earned 
the  goodwill  of  a  small  clique  in  Ireland,  to  whom 
their  own  interests  were  everything  and  the  interests 
of  Kngland  little.  But  he  would  have  intensified 
disaffection  among  nine-tenths  of  the  Irish  people, 
and  this  at  a  time  when  the  French  had  beheaded 
their  king,  hurled  back  the  Prussian  attack  at  Valmy, 
conquered  Belgium,  and,  maddened  with  enthusiasm 
for  liberty  and  with  hatred  of  monarchy,  were  about 
to  declare  war  on  England.  The  king  graciously  re- 
ceived the  Catholics,  and  Pitt  and  Dundas,  the  Home 
Secretary,  warned  the  Irish  junta  that  the  time  for 
concessions  had  come,  and  that  if  rebellion  broke  out 
in  Ireland,  Protestant  ascendency  would  not  be  sup- 
ported by  British  arms.  And  then  these  Protestants, 
whom  Fitzgibbon  and  the  viceroy  painted  as  ready 
to  die  rather  than  yield  quietly,  gave  way;  and  in 
1793  a  bill  was  passed  giving  the  Catholics  the  par- 
liamentary and  municipal  franchise,  and  admitting 
them  to  the  university  and  to  office.  They  were 
still  excluded  from  Parliament  and  from  the  higher 
offices,  and  from  being  king's  counsel,  but  in  all  other 
respects  they  were  placed  on  a  level  with  Protestants. 
In  the  Commons  Foster  spoke  and  voted  against 
the  Bill.  In  the  I/irds,  though  not  opposing  it, 
Fitzgibbon  s|H>iled  the  effect  of  the  concession  by  a 
bitter  speech,  and  by  having  an  Act  tiassed  declaring 
the  Catholic  convention  illegal,  ami  prohibiting  all 
such  conventions,  Catholic  or  otherwise,  in  the  future. 

Relief  from  so  many  disabilities  left  the  Catholics 
almost  free.  Few  of  them  were  affected  by  exclusion 
from  the  higher  offices,  fewer  still  by  exclusion  from 
the  inner  Bar;  and  Liberal  Protestant*  would  always 
be  found  ready  to  voice  Catholic  interests  in  Parlia- 
ment if  they  owed  their  seats  to  Catholic  votes.  Be- 
sides, in  the  better  temper  of  the  times,  it  was  certain 
that  these  last  relics  of  the  penal  code  would  soon 
disappear.  Meantime  what  was  needed  was  a  sym- 
athetic  and  impartial  administration  of  the  law. 
ut  wit  h  Fitzgibbon  the  guiding  spirit  of  Irish  govern- 
ment this  was  impossible.  The  grandson  of  a  Cath- 
olic peasant,  he  hated  Catholics  and  seized  upon 
every  occasion  to  cover  them  and  their  religion  with 
insults.  Autocratic  and  overbearing,  he  commanded 
rather  than  persuaded,  and  since  he  became  attorney- 
general  in  17S3,  his  influence  in  Irish  government  was 
immense.  His  action  on  the  regency  question  in  1789 
procured  him  the  special  favour  of  the  king  and  of 
Pitt,  and  he  became  a  peer  and  Lord  Chancellor.  It 


was  one  of  the  anomalies  of  the  Irish  constitution  that 
a  change  of  measures  did  not  involve  a  change  of 
men,  and  hence  the  viceroy  and  the  chief  secretary, 
who  had  opposed  all  concessions  to  Catholics, 


retained  in  office,  and  Fitzgibbon  was  still  left  as  if 
to  prevent  further  concessions  and  to  nullify  what 


had  been  done. 

For  a  brief  period,  however,  it  seemed  as  if  men  as 
well  as  measures  were  to  be  changed.  At  the  end  of 
1794  a  section  of  the  English  Whigs  joined  Pitt's 
administration.  The  Duke  of  Portland  became  Home 
Secretary,  with  Irish  affairs  in  his  department,  and 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  became  Lord  Lieutenant.  He  came 
to  Ireland  early  in  1795.  His  sympathy  with  the 
Catholics  was  well  known;  he  was  the  friend  of  Grat- 
tan  and  the  Ponsonbys,  the  champions  of  Emancipa- 
tion, and  in  coming  to  Ireland  he  believed  he  had  the 
full  sanction  of  Pitt  to  popularize  Irish  Government 
and  finally  settle  the  Catholic  question.  At  once  he 
dismissed  Cooke,  the  Under  Secretary,  a  determined 
foe  of  concession  and  reform,  and  also  John  Beresford 
who,  with  his  relatives  filled  so  many  offices  that  he 
was  called  the  "King"  of  Ireland.  Fitzgibbon  and 
Foster  he  seldom  consulted.  Further,  when  G rat  tan 
at  the  opening  of  Parliament  introduced  an  Eman- 
cipation Bill,  Fitzwilliam  determined  to  support  it. 
Of  all  that  he  did  or  intended  to  do  he  informed  the 
English  Ministry,  and  got  no  word  of  protest  in  reply, 
and  then  when  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  ran  high, 
Pitt  turned  back  and  Fitzwilliam  was  recalled.  Why 
he  was  thus  repudiated,  after  being  allowed  to  go  so 
far,  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  It  may 
Pitt  changed  his  mind,  and  meditating  a 
to  leave  the  Catholic  question  open. 

Beresford 


It  may  be  because  of  the  dismissal  of  Bcnwford  ,  who 
had  powerful  friends.  It  may  be  that  Fitzwilliam, 
misunderstanding  Pitt,  went  further  than  he  wished 
him  to  go:  and  it  seems  evident  that  he  managed  the 
question  badly  and  irritated  interests  he  ought  to 
have  appeased.  Lastly,  it  is  certain  that  Fitzgibbon 
poisoned  the  king's  mind  by  pointing  out  that  to  ad- 
mit Catholics  to  Parliament  would  be  to  violate  his 
coronation  oath. 

However  the  change  be  explained,  it  was  certainly 
complete.  The  new  viceroy  was  instructed  to  con- 
ciliate the  Catholic  clergy  by  establishing  a  seminary 
for  the  education  of  Irish  priests,  and  he  established 
Maynooth  College.  But  all  further  concessions  to 
Catholics  and  every  attempt  to  reform  Parliament 
he  was  firmly  to  oppose.  He  was  to  encourage  the 
enemies  of  the  people  and  frown  upon  their  friends, 
and  he  was  to  rekindle  the  dying  fires  of  sectarian 
hate.  And  all  this  he  did.  Beresford  and  Cooke 
were  restored  to  office,  Foster  favoured  more  than 
ever,  Fitzgibbon  made  Earl  of  Clare,  Grattan  and 
Ponsonby  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  the  corrupt 
majority  in  Parliament  petted  and  caressed.  The 
religious  factions  of  the  "Defenders"  and  the  "Peep 
o'  Day  Boys"  in  Ulster  became  embittered  with  a 
change  of  names.  The  Defenders  became  United 
Irishmen,  and  these,  despairing  of  Parliament,  became 
republicans  and  revolutionists,  and  after  Fitzwilliam's 
recall  were  largely  recruited  by  Catholics.  Their 
opponents  became  identified  with  the  Orange  society 
recently  formed  in  Ulster,  with  William  of  Orange  as 
its  patron  Baint,  and  intolerance  of  Catholicism  as  the 
chief  article  in  its  creed.  These  rival  societies  spread 
to  the  other  provinces,  and  while  every  outrage  done 
by  Catholics  was  punished  by  Government,  those 
done  by  Orangemen  were  condoned.  In  rapid  succes- 
sion Parliament  passed  an  Arms  Act,  an  Insurrection 
Act,  an  Indemnity  Act,  and  a  suspension  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  these  placed  the  Catholics 
beyond  the  protection  of  law.  An  undisciplined 
soldiery  recruited  from  the  Orangemen  were  let  loose 
among  them;  destruction  of  Catholic  property,  free 
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followed,  until  at  last  Catholic  patience 
i  exhausted.  Grattan  and  his  friends,  vainly  pro- 
withdrew  from  Parliament,  and  Clare  and 
Foster  had  then  a  free  hand.  They  were  joined  by 
Viscount  Castlereagh,  and  under  their  management 
the  rebellion  of  1798  broke  out  with  all  its  attendant 
horrors. 

When  it  was  suppressed  Pitt's  policy  of  a  legislative 
union  gradually  unfolded  itself,  and  Foster  and  Clare, 
who  had  so  long  acted  together,  had  reached  the  part- 
ing of  the  ways.  The  latter,  with  Castlereagh,  was 
ready  to  go  on  and  support  the  proposed  union;  but 
Foster  drew  back,  and  in  the  union  debates  his  voice 
and  influence  were  the  most  potent  on  the  opposition 
side.  His  defection  was  considered  a  serious  blow  by 
Pitt,  who  vainly  offered  him  offices  and  honours. 
Others  followed"  the  lead  of  Foster,  incorruptible 
amidst  corruption;  Grattan  and  his  friends  returned 
to  Parliament;  and  the  opposition  became  so  formid- 
able that  Castlereagh  was  defeated  in  1799,  and  had 
to  postpone  the  question  of  a  union  to  the  following 
year.  During  this  interval,  with  the  aid  of  Cornwallis 
who  succeeded  Camden  as  viceroy  in  1798,  he  left 
nothing  undone  to  ensure  success,  and  threats  and 
terrors,  bribery  and  corruption  were  freely  employed. 
Cornwallis  was  strongly  in  favour  of  emancipation  as 
part  of  the  union  arrangement,  and  Castlereagh  was 
not  averse;  and  Pitt  would  probably  have  agreed  with 
them  hat!  not  Clare  visited  him  in  England  and 


would  only  promise  that  at  some  future  time 
thing  might  be  done  for  the  Catholics,  dependent, 
however  on  their  good  conduct,  and  on  the  temper  of 
the  times. 

But  something  more  than  this  was  required.  The 
anti-Unionists  were  making  overtures  to  the  Catholics, 
knowing  that  the  county  member*  elected  by  Catholic 
votes  could  be  decisively  influenced  by  Catholic 
voters.  In  these  circumstances  Castlereagh  was 
authorised  to  assure  the  leading  Irish  Catholics  that 
Pitt  and  his  colleagues  only  waited  for  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  bring  forward  emancipation,  but 
that  this  should  remain  a  secret,  lest  Protestant 
prejudice  be  excit.il  and  Protestant  support  lost. 
These  assurances  obtained  Catholic  support  for  the 
union.  Not  all  of  the  Catholics,  however,  favoured  it , 
and  many  of  t  hem  opposed  it  to  the  last.  Many  more 
would  have  been  on  the  same  side  had  thev  not  been 
repelled  by  the  bigotry  of  Foster,  who  stubbornly  re- 
fused to  advocate  emancipation,  and  in  doing  so  failed 
to  make  t  he  fight  against  the  union  a  nat  ionalstruggle. 
As  for  the  uneducated  Catholic*,  they  did  not  under- 
stand political  questions,  and  viewed  the  union  con- 
test with  indifference.  The  gentry  had  no  sympathy 
with  a  Parliament  from  which  they  were  excluded,  nor 
the  clergy  for  one  which  encouraged  the  atrocities  of 
the  recent  re»>ellion.  Gratit  ude  for  the  establishment 
of  Maynooth  College  inclined  some  of  the  bishops  to 
support  the  Government;  and  Pitt's  assurances  that 
concessions  would  come  in  the  United  Parliament  in- 
clined them  Htill  more.  From  the  first,  indeed,  Dr. 
Moylan,  Bishop  of  Cork,  was  a  Unionist,  as  was  Dr. 
Troy,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  In  179S  the  latter 
favoured  a  union  provided  there  was  no  clause  against 
future  emancipation,  and,  early  in  the  following  year, 
he  induced  nine  of  his  brother  bishops  to  concede  to 
the  Government  a  veto  on  episcopal  appointments  in 
return  for  a  provision  for  the  clergv.  The  bent  of  his 
mud  was  to  support  authority,  even  when  authority 
and  tyranny  were  identified,  and  through  the  terrible 
week*  of  the  rebellion  his  friendly  relations  with  Dub- 
lin (  astle  were  unbroken.  He  was  foremost  in  every 
negotiation  between  the  Government  and  the  Cath- 
olics, and  he  ami  some  of  his  colleague*  went  so  far  in 
advocating  the  union,  that  Grattan  angrily  described 


them  as  a  "band  of  prostituted  men  engaged  in  the 
service  of  Government".  This  language  is  unduly 
severe,  for  they  were  clearly  not  actuated  by  merce- 
nary motives;  but  they  certainly  advanced  the  cause 
of  the  union. 

Remembering  this,  and  the  assurances  given  by 
Castlereagh,  they  looked  for  an  early  measure  of 
emancipation,  and  when  in  1801  the  United  Parlia- 
ment first  opened  its  doors,  their  hopes  ran  high. 
The  omission  of  all  reference  to  emancipation  in  the 
King's  Speech  disappointed  them;  but  when  Pitt 
resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Addington,  an  aggres- 
sive anti-Catholic,  they  saw  that  they  had  been 
shamefully  betrayed.  In  Parliament  Pitt  explained 
that  he  and  his  colleagues  wished  to  supplement  the 
Act  of  Union  by  concessions  to  the  Catholics,  and 
that,  having  encountered  insurmountable  obstacles, 
they  resigned,  feeling  that  they  could  no  longer  hold 
office  consistently  with  their  duty  and  their  honour. 
Cornwallis,  on  his  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  the 
retiring  ministers,  assured  the  Irish  Catholic  leaders, 
and  in  language  which  was  free  from  every  shade  of 
ambiguity,  that  the  blame  rested  with  George  III, 
whose  stubborn  bigotry  nothing  could  overcome. 
He  promised  that  Pitt  would  do  everything  to  estab- 
lish the  Catholic  cause  in  public  favour,  and  would 
never  again  take  office  unless  emancipation  were  con- 
ceded; and  he  advised  the  Catholics  to  be  patient  and 
loyal,  knowing  that  with  Pitt  working  on  their  behalf 
the  t  riu  ni  ph  of  their  c&iise  was  nt*ur  C3oro whIIm 
noted  with  satisfaction  that  this  advice  was  well  re- 
ceived by  Dr.  Troy  and  his  friends.  But  those  who 
knew  Pitt  better  had  no  faith  in  his  sincerity,  and 
their  estimate  of  him  was  proved  to  be  correct,  when 
he  again  became  Prime  Minister  in  1804,  no  longer  the 
friend  of  the  Catholics  but  their  opponent. 

The  fact  was  that  he  had  played  them  false  through- 
out, He  knew  that  the  king  was  violently  opposed 
to  them;  that  he  had  assented  to  the  Union  in  the 
hope  that  it  would  "shut  the  door  to  any  further 
measures  with  respect  to  the  Roman  Catholics": 
that  he  believed  that  to  assent  to  such  measures  would 
be  a  violation  of  his  coronation  oath.  Had  Pitt  been 
sincere  he  would  have  endeavoured  to  change  the 
king'*  view*,  and  failing  to  persuade  he  would  have 
resigned  office,  and  opposed  his  successor.  And  if  he 
had  acted  thus  the  king  must  have  yielded,  for  no 
government  to  which  the  great  minister  was  opposed 
could  have  lived.  Pitt's  real  reason  for  resigning  in 
1S01  was,  that  the  nation  wanted  peace,  an  d  he  was 
too  proud  to  make  terms  with  Napoleon.  He  sup- 
ported Addington's  measures;  nor  did  he  lift  a  linger 
on  behalf  of  the  Catholics;  and  when  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  was  broken  and  the  great  st  niggle  with  France 
was  being  renewed,  he  brushed  Addington  aside  with 
disdain.  In  1S01  the  king  had  one  of  hi>  u  t  insanity, 
and  when  he  recovered  complained  that  Pitt's  agita- 
tion of  the  Catholic  question  was  the  chief  cause  of 
his  illness;  in  consequence  of  which,  when  Pitt  returned 
to  power,  in  1H04,  he  bound  himself  never  again  to 
agitate  the  question  during  the  lifetime  of  the  king. 

In  the  meantime,  one  bitter  enemy  of  the  Catholics 
disappeared,  in  1802,  with  the  death  of  Lord  Clare. 
Hating  Ireland  and  Catholicism  to  the  last,  he  strove 
in  the  British  House  of  Lords  to  arouse  anti-Irish 
prejudice  by  representins;  Ireland  as  filled  with  dis- 
affection and  hatred  of  England;  he  defended  all  the 
Government  atrocities  of  179S,  and  advocated  for 
Ireland  perpetual  martial  law.  Once  he  had  declared 
that  he  would  have  the  Irish  as  tame  a*  cats;  and  a 
Dublin  mob  retorted  by  groaning  and  hooting  before 
his  house  as  he  lay  dying,  by  creating  disorder  at  his 
funeral,  and  at  the  graveside  thev  poured  a  shower  of 
dead  cats  upon  his  co  ffin.  Pitt  himself  died  in  180u, 
after  having  opposed  the  Catholic  claim*  in  the  pre- 
ceding vear.  A  brief  period  of  hope  *u|>ervened  when 
the  "Ministry  of  all  the  Talents"  took  office;  but 
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hope  was  noon  dissipated  by  the  death  of  Fox,  and  by 
the  dismissal  of  Grenville  and  his  colleagues.  They 
had  brought  into  Parliament  a  bill  assimilating  the 
English  law  to  the  Irish  by  allowing  Catholics  in 
England  to  get  commissions  in  the  army.  But  the 
king  not  only  insisted  on  having  the  measure  dropped, 
but  also  that  ministers  should  pledge  themselves 
against  all  such  concessions  in  the  future:  and  when 
they  indignantly  refused  he  dismissed  them.  The 
Duke  of  Portland  then  became  premier,  with  Mr. 
Perceval  leader  in  the  Commons;  and  the  ministry 
going  to  the  country  in  1807  on  a  No  Popery  cry,  were 
returned  with  an  enormous  majority. 

Grattan  was  then  in  Parliament.  He  had  entered 
it  in  1805  with  reluctance,  partly  at  the  request  of 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  chiefly  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to 
serve  the  Catholics.  He  supported  the  petition  pre- 
sented by  Fox;  he  presented  Catholic  petitions  him- 
self in  1808  and  1810;  and  he  supported  Parncll's 
motion  for  a  commutation  of  tithes;  but  each  time 
he  was  defeated,  and  it  was  plain  that  the  Catholic 
cause  was  not  advancing.  The  Catholic  Committee, 
broken  up  by  the  rebellion,  had  been  revived  in  1805. 
But  its  members  were  few,  its  meetings  irregularly 
held,  its  spirit  one  of  diffidence  and  fear,  its  activity 
confined  to  preparing  petitions  to  Parliament.  Nor 
were  its  leaders  the  stamp  of  men  to  conduct  a  popular 
movement  to  success.  Keogh  was  old,  and  age  and 
the  memory  of  the  events  he  had  passed  through 
chilled  his  enthusiasm  for  active  work.  Lord  Fin- 
gall  was  suave  and  conciliatory,  and  not  without 
courage,  but  was  unable  to  grapple  with  great  diffi- 
culties and  powerful  opponents.  Lords  Gormanston 
and  Trimbleston  were  out  of  touch  with  the  people; 
Lord  French,  Mr.  Hussey,  and  Mr.  Clinch  were  men 
of  little  ability;  Mr.  Scully  was  a  clever  lawyer  who 
had  written  a  book  on  the  "penal  laws;  and  Dr.  Drom- 
goole  was  a  lawyer  with  a  taste  for  theology  and 
Church  history,  a  Catholic  bigot  ill-suited  to  soften 
Protestant  prejudice  or  win  Protestant  support.  As 
for  Dr.  Troy,  he  was  still  the  courtly  ecclesiastic,  and 
neither  Pitt's  treachery  nor  the  contempt  with  which 
the  Catholics  were  treated  could  weaken  his  attach- 
ment to  Dublin  Castle.  He  still  favoured  the  Veto, 
but  an  event  which  occurred  in  1808  showed  that  he 
was  no  longer  supported  by  his  brethren  of  the 
episcopacy.  An  English  bishop,  Dr.  Milner,  who 
hail  sometimes  acted  as  English  agent  for  the  Irish 
bishops,  thought  it  right  to  declare  to  Grattan  in  their 
name  that  they  were  willing  to  concede  the  Veto;  and 
Ix)rd  Fingall  took  a  similar  liberty  with  the  Catholic 
Committee.  The  former,  as  having  exceeded  his 
powers,  was  promptly  repudiated  by  the  Irish  bishops, 
the  latter  by  t  he  Catholic  Committee,  and  this  repudi- 
ation of  the  Veto  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm  through- 
out Ireland. 

By  this  time  it  was  clear  that  the  old  method  of 
presenting  loval  petitions  was  out  of  date,  that  the 
time  had  come  for  more  vigourous  action,  for  a  united 
nation  to  demand  its  rights.    For  this  a  leader  was  re- 

3 Hired,  and  he  was  found  in  the  person  of  Daniel 
'  Connell.  Called  to  t  he  Bar  in  1 800,  he  had  already 
acquired  a  lucrative  practice,  and  had  given  valuable 
assistance  in  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Committee. 
Having  seen  the  horrors  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  (hose  of  1798,  he  abhorred  revolution  and  rebel- 
lion, and  believed  that  Catholic  grievances  might  be 
redressed  by  peaceful  agitat  ion,  unstained  either  by 
violence  or  crime.  And  nature  itself  seemed  to  have 
destined  him  for  an  agitator.  Capable  of  extreme 
endurance,  mental  and  physical,  he  had  great  courage, 
great  resource,  great  perseverance,  a  readiness  in  de- 
bate, an  eloquence  of  speech,  and  a  power  of  invective 
rarely  combined  in  a  single  man.  He  spoke  with  a 
voice  of  singular  volume  and  sweetness,  and  under  the 
influence  of  his  words  his  audience  were  sad  or  gay. 
vengeful  or  forgiving,  determined  or  depressed;  ana 
XII1.-9 


when  he  cowed  the  Orange  lawyer,  or  ridiculed  the 
chief  secretary  or  viceroy,  the  exultation  of  the  Cath- 
olics knew  no  bounds.  From  1810  his  position  was 
that  of  leader,  and  the  fight  for  emancipation  was  the 
fight  made  by  O'Connell.  It  was  an  uphill  fight. 
Anxious  to  attract  the  Catholic  masses,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  infringe  on  the  Convention  Act,  he 
had  drawn  up  the  constitution  of  the  Catholic  Com- 
mittee in  1809  with  great  care;  but  it  went  down  before 
a  viceregal  proclamation,  and  the  same  fate  befell  its 
Bucceasor,  the  Catholic  Board.  The  fact  was  that  the 
viceroys  of  the  time  were  advised  by  the  Orangemen, 
and  governed  by  coercion  acts.  O'Conncll's  diffi- 
culties were  increased  by  the  continued  agitation  of 
the  Veto.  In  opposing  it  he  was  aided  bv  the  bishops 
and  the  clergy;  nut  Dr.  Troy  and  Lord  Fingall,  aided 
by  the  English  Catholics,  procured  a  rescript  from 
Rome  in  their  favour.  It  was  sent  by  Quarantotti, 
Prefect  of  the  Propaganda,  in  1814,  while  Pius  VII 
was  a  prisoner  of  Napoleon.  When  the  po|>e  re- 
turned to  Rome  he  disavowed  it,  though  not  at  once: 
and  the  agitation  of  the  question  for  years  weakened 
ail  Catholic  efforts  for  emancipation.  In  1813,  Grat- 
tan, supported  by  Canning  and  Castlereagh,  passed 
through  its  second  reading  a  Catholic  Relief  Bill, 
which  however  was  lost  in  Committee.  Nothing 
daunted,  he  continued  his  efforts.  To  allay  the 
groundless  fears  of  unreasoning  bigotry  he  conceded 
the  Veto,  and  yet  each  year  the  motion  he  brought 
forward  was  rejected.  When  he  died  in  1820  another 
great  Irishman,  Plunkct,  took  the  matter  in  hand, 
and  in  1821  succeeded  in  passing  a  Bill  through  the 
House  of  Commons.  Even  the  concession  of  t  he  Veto 
could  not  buy  off  the  hostility  of  the  House  of  I»rds, 
who  threw  out  the  bill;  and  it  seemed  as  if  emancipa- 
tion would  never  come. 

The  visit  of  George  IV  to  Ireland  in  1821  brought  a 
brief  period  of  hope.  The  king  had  once  been  the 
declared  friend  of  the  Catholics,  and  if  he  had  op- 
posed them  since  he  became  regent,  in  1810,  it  might 
be  because  he  disliked  opposing  his  father's  viewB 
while  his  father  lived.  The  Catholics  by  public 
resolution  in  1812  blamed  the  witchery  of  his  mis- 
tress, and  the  regent  was  known  to  be  very  wroth 
with  what  came  to  be  called  "The  Witchery  Resolu- 
tion". But  the  Catholics  in  a  forgiving  mood  felt 
sure  that  their  resolution  was  forgotten;  that  the 
king  was  returning  to  his  first  and  more  enlightened 
opinions;  and  that  his  visit  meant  friendship  and  con- 
cession. Thus  disposed,  they  welcomed  him  with 
enthusiasm.  The  king  before  leaving  Ireland  ex- 
pressed his  gratitude  to  his  subjects,  and  counselled 
the  different  classes  to  cultivate  moderation  and  for- 
bearance. But  he  had  no  rebuke  for  Orange  in- 
Bolencc  and  no  message  of  hope  for  the  Cat  holies,  and 
to  the  end  of  his  reign  continued  to  oppose  their 
claims.  Depression  settled  down  heavily  on  the 
whole  Catholic  body.  Agitation  ceased,  outrages 
commenced,  coercion  followed  and  continued;  and 
in  1823,  while  the  Catholics  were  apathetic  and  dis- 
pirited and  the  Orangemen  more  than  usually  ag- 
gressive, O'Connell  founded  the  Catholic  Association. 
His  chief  assistant  was  a  young  barrister  named 
Sheil.  They  were  old  friends,  but  had  quarrelled 
about  the  Veto,  and  now  composed  their  quarrels  and 
became  friends  again.  To  evade  the  Convention  Act 
the  new  association,  specially  formed  to  obtain 
emancipation  "bv  legal  and  constitutional  means", 
was  merely  a  club,  its  members  paying  a  subscrip- 
tion, its  meetings  open  to  the  Press.  At  first  its 
progress  was  slow,  and  not  infrequently  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  a  sufficient  number  together  to  form  a 
quorum.  But  it  gradually  made  headway.  Dr. 
Dovle,  Bishop  of  Kildare,  joined  it  at  an  early  stage, 
as  did  Dr.  Murray,  Coadjutor  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
and  many  hundreds  of  the  clergy.  Subsidiary  clubs 
arose  throughout  the  country,  the  members  paying 
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a  penny  a  month,  the  "Catholic  Rent".  They  met 
under  the  presidency  of  the  priests,  and  discussed 
all  public  questions,  transmitted  the  rent  to  the  cen- 
tral association,  and  received  in  return  advice  and 
assistance.  The  Government  became  so  alarmed 
at  the  strength  of  an  organization  which  had  30,000 
collectors  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  members, 
that  it  was  suppressed  in  1825.  At  the  same  time 
a  Catholic  Relief  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  was  thrown  out  in  the  Lords,  and  all  that  Ireland 
got  from  Parliament  was  the  act  suppressing  the 
Association,  or  the  Algerine  Act,  as  it  was  often 
called. 

It  was  easily  evaded.  Its  provisions  did  not  affect 
any  religious  society,  nor  any  formed  for  purposes 
of  charity,  science,  agriculture,  or  commerce;  and 
for  these  purposes  the  Catholic  Association,  changing 
its  name  into  the  New  Catholic  Association  anil  re- 
modelling its  constitution,  continued  its  work.  It 
was  to  build  churches,  obtain  cemeteries,  defend 
Catholic  interests,  take  a  census  of  the  different  re- 
ligions, and  for  these  the  "New  Catholic  Rent"  was 
subscribed,  and  meetings  were  held  in  Dublin,  where 
Catholic  grievances  were  discussed.  Aggregate  meet- 
ings nominally  independent  of  the  association,  but 
really  organised  by  it,  were  also  held  in  different 
parishes,  and  larger  assemblies  took  the  form  of 
county  and  provincial  meetings.  Attended  by  the 
local  gentry,  dv  the  priests,  by  friendly  Protestants, 
sometimes  Dy  O'Connell  and  Shed,  the  boldness  and 
eloquence  of  speech  used  gave  courage  to  the  Catho- 
lics and  struck  terror  into  their  foes.  Nor  was  this 
all.  The  Relief  Act  of  1793  had  conferred  the  fran- 
chise on  the  forty-shilling  freeholders,  and  landlords, 
to  increase  their  own  political  influence,  had  largely 
created  such  freeholds.  These  freeholders  living 
in  constant  poverty,  frequently  in  arrears  of  rent, 
always  dc|>endent  on  the  forbearance  of  their  land- 
lords, had  hitherto  been  driven  to  the  polls  like  cattle 
to  vote  for  their  landlords'  nominee.  A  new  spirit 
appeared  at  the  General  Election  of  1826.  Relying 
on  these  freeholders,  the  Catholic  Association  nomi- 
nated Mr.  Stewart  against  Lord  Beresford  for 
Waterford.  The  threats  employed  by  a  powerful 
family  were  met  on  the  other  side  by  appeals  to  re- 
ligion, to  conscience,  to  the  sacredness  of  the  voter's 
oath;  the  priests  craved  of  the  voters  to  strike  a 
blow  for  country-  and  creed;  and  O'Connell  reminded 
them  that  a  Beresford  had  caused  the  recall  of  Lord 
Fitzwilliam,  that  another  flogged  Catholics  to  death 
in  1798,  and  that  wherever  the  enemies  of  Ireland 
were  gathered  together  a  Beresford  was  in  their  midst. 
The  contest  was  soon  decided  by  the  return  of  the 
Catholic  nominee;  and  Monaghan,  Louth,  and 
Westmcath  followed  the  lead  of  Waterford. 

The  next  year  Canning  became  premier.  His 
consistent  advocacy  of  the  Catholic  claims  brought 
him  the  enmity  of  the  king  and  exclusion  from  office 
for  many  years.  When  he  joined  Lord  Liverpool's 
government  in  1823,  he  insisted  that  emancipation 
should  bo  an  open  question  in  the  Cabinet,  and  on 
the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1825  the  strange  spectacle 
was  seen  of  Peel;  the  home  secretary,  voting  on  one 
side  while  Canning,  the  foreign  secretary,  was  on 
the  opposite  side.  As  premier  the  latter  was  power- 
less in  consequence  of  the  hostility  of  the  king,  but 
had  he  lived  he  might  probably  have  forced  the  king's 
a  u  ;H,yJipd>  however,  in  August,  1827,  and  by  his 
death  the  Catholics  lost  one  of  their  stoutest  cham- 
pions. Hi*  successor,  Godcrich,  held  office  only  for 
\\-  ir  mon"w.  »nd  then,  earlv  in  1828.  the  Duke  of 
\U  llmgton  became  premier,  with  Peel  as  his  leader  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  These  two  were  declared 
enemies  of  reform  and  emancipation,  and  instead  of 
being  willing  to  concede  thev  would  have  wished  to 
put  down  the  Catholic  Association  by  force.  But 
such  an  undertaking  was  one  from  which  even  the 


strongest  Government  might  have  recoiled.  The 
forty-shilling  freeholders,  effectually  protected  by 
the  "New  Rent"  which  was  specially  levied  for  their 
benefit,  laughed  at  the  threats  of  the  landlords;  the 
Catholic  forces  organized  into  parish  and  county 
Liberal  Clubs,  and  in  correspondence  with  the  Cath- 
olic Association  at  Dublin  as  head  club,  sought  out 
and  published  every  local  grievance;  Catholic 
churchwardens  in  each  parish  collected  subscriptions 
and  sent  the  money  to  Dublin,  getting  in  return  ad- 
vice in  all  their  difficult  ies  and  legal  assistance  when- 
ever it  was  necessary. 

So  disciplined  were  the  Catholic  masses  that 
800.000  of  them  petitioned  Parliament  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  which  were  re- 
pealed in  1828;  and  the  same  year  in  1500  parishes 
throughout  Ireland  meetings  were  held  on  the  same 
day  to  petition  for  emancipation,  and  a  million  and 
a  half  Catholic  signatures  were  obtained.  Foreign 
writers  came  to  Ireland  to  sec  for  themselves,  and 
published  in  foreign  papers  and  reviews  what  they 
saw,  and  in  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  Kngland 
was  held  up  to  public  odium  because  of  her  treatment 
of  Ireland.  Across  the  Atlantic  the  Irish  element 
was  already  strong,  and  all  over  America  meetings 
were  held  to  demand  justice  for  Ireland.  At  these 
meetings  money  was  subscribed  liberally  and  sent  to 
Ireland  to  swell  the  coffers  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion, and  language  of  menace  and  defiance  was  used 
towards  Kngland.  Yet  Wellington  and  Peel  were 
still  unyielding,  and  in  the  session  of  1828  the  latter 
opposed  Sir  Francis  Burdett's  motion  in  favour  of 
emancipation,  and  Wellington  helped  to  defeat  it 
in  the  Lords.  The  Catholic  Association  answered 
these  unfriendly  acts  by  a  resolution  to  oppose  all 
Government  candidates;  and  when  Mr.  Vesey  Fitz 
Gerald,  on  being  promoted  to  the  Cabinet,  sought 
re-election  for  Clare,  a  Catholic  Association  candidate 
was  nominated  against  him.  As  no  Catholic  could 
sit  in  Parliament  if  elected,  it  was  at  first  resolved 
to  nominate  Major  Macnamara,  a  popular  Protestant 
landlord  of  Clare;  but  after  some  hesitation  he  de- 
clined the  contest.  Then  was  remembered  what 
John  Keogh  had  once  said:  "John  Bull  thinks  that 
to  grant  emancipation  would  rekindle  the  fires  of 
Smithfield.  But  he  is  jealous  of  a  subject's  con- 
stitutional privileges,  and  if  a  Catholic  Ml'  be  de- 
barred from  taking  his  seat  on  account  of  objection- 
able oaths  he  will  have  such  oaths  modified,  so  that 
the  constituency  shall  not  be  put  outside  the  con- 
stitution." In  all  this  then*  was  wisdom,  and  O'Con- 
nell himself  determined  to  stand  for  Parliament  and 
issued  his  address  to  the  electors  of  Clare. 

The  historic  contest  opened  in  July.  Dr.  Doyle 
sent  O'Connell  a  letter  of  recommendation  praying 
that  the  God  of  truth  and  justice  might  prosper  him; 
Father  Tom  Maguire,  a  noted  polemic,  came  all  the 
way  from  I>eitrim  to  lend  his  aid;  Jack  lawless  came 
from  Lister;  O'Gorman,  Mahon,  and  Steele  from 
Clare  itself  worked  with  a  will;  the  eloquent  Sheil 
came  from  Dublin;  above  all  the  priests  of  Clare 
strained  every  nerve;  and  with  the  aid  of  all  these 
O'Connell  had  a  noted  triumph.  The  gentry  and  the 
larger  freeholders  were  all  with  Fitz  Gerald;  the 
forty-shilling  freeholders  were  with  O'Connell,  and 
influenced  by  the  priests  bade  defiance  to  their  land- 
lords; and  the  enthusiasm  displayed  was  not  more 
remarkable  than  the  discipline  and  self-restraint. 
During  the  six  days  of  the  polling.  30.000  from  all 
parts  of  Clare  bivouacked  in  the  streets  of  Ennis, 
and  yet  there  was  no  disorder,  no  riot,  no  violence, 
no  drunkenness,  nothing  to  call  for  the  interference 
of  soldiers  or  police.  Even  the  blindest  could  sec 
that  a  crisis  had  come.  The  Orangemen  became  res- 
tive and  aggressive.  In  compliment  to  the  reigning 
familv  they  formed  clubs,  modelled  on  the  Liberal 
clubs' of  the  Catholics,  and  in  language  of 
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proclaimed  their  determination  to  resist  the  Catholic 
claim*  even  by  force.  The  Catholics  were  equally 
defiant,  and  all  the  efforts  of  O'Connell  on  the  one 
side  and  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  tho  Marquess  of 
Anglesey,  on  the  other,  were  scarcely  sufficient  to 
prevent  Catholics  and  Orangemen  from  coming  to 
blows.  Anglesey  privately  warned  the  prime  minis- 
ter that  even  tho  soldiers  were  not  to  be  relied  on, 
and  were  cheering  for  O'Connell;  and  Dr.  Curtis, 
an  old  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  implored  of 
him  to  yield.  His  reply  was  that  if  the  Catholics 
ceased  to  agitate,  and  if  a  period  of  quiet  supervened, 
something  might  be  done;  and  when  Anglesey  ad- 
vised the  Cat  holies  to  continue  their  agitation  he  was 
instantly  removed  from  office.  Excitement  grew, 
party  passions  were  further  inflamed,  men's  minds 
were  constantly  agitated  by  hopes  and  fears;  and  as 
the  gloomy  days  of  winter  passed  and  a  new  year  was 
ushered  in,  the  conviction  was  general  that  j>eace 
could  not  be  maintained,  and  that  there  must  be 
concession  or  civil  war. 

At  last  Wellington  and  Peel  surrendered.  The 
former  worked  upon  the  fears  of  the  king  and  com- 
pelled him  to  yield;  the  latter  managed  the  House 
of  Commons  with  consummate  ability,  and  in  March 
a  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  introduced,  and  in  the 
following  month  passed  into  law.  Under  its  pro- 
visions Catholics  were  admitted  to  Parliament  and 
to  the  corporations;  but  they  were  still  excluded  from 
some  of  the  higher  offices,  civil  and  military,  such  as 
those  of  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  Commander- 
in-chief  of  the  Army,  and  Lord  Chancellor  both  in 
England  and  Ireland;  priests  were  forbidden  to  wear 
vestments  outside  their  churches,  and  bishops  to 
assume  the  titles  of  their  dioceses;  Jesuits  were  to 
leave  the  kingdom,  and  other  religious  orders  were 
to  be  rendered  incapable  of  receiving  charitable  be- 
quests. Further,  the  franchise  being  raised  to  ten 
pounds,  the  forty-shilling  freeholders  were  dis- 
franchised; and  the  Act  not  being  retrospective. 
O'Connell  on  coming  to  take  his  seat  was  tendered 
the  old  oath,  which  he  refused  and  then  had  to  seek 
re-election  for  Clare.  These  concessions  to  bigotry — 
they  were  said  to  be  made  especially  to  placate  the 
king — helped  to  spoil  the  healing  effect  of  the  measure. 
The  provisions  regarding  priests  and  bishops  were 
indeed  of  little  value,  and  were  either  evaded  or  de- 
spised: but  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty-shilUng 
freeholders  was  a  grievous  wrong;  and  the  denial  of 
his  seat  to  O'Connell  was  a  personal  insult,  and  was 
felt  to  be  an  insult  to  all  Ireland. 
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E.  A.  D'ALTON. 

Roman  College..— This  article  treats  of  the  vari- 
ous colleges  in  llome  which  have  been  founded  under 
ecc  lesiastical  auspices  and  are  under  ecclesiastical  di- 
rection, with  the  exception  of  those  that  are  treated 
separately  under  their  respective  titles  throughout 
.1  he  Catholic  Encyclopedia.  The  word  "  college  " 
is  used  here  to  designate  institutions  established  and 
for  the  education  of 


tics;  it  is  equivalent  to  "seminary".  While  the 
word  aeminario  is  applied  occasionally,  e.  g.  the 
Seminario  Romano  (S.  ApoUinare),  the  majority  of 
these  institutions,  and  those  especially  which  have 
a  national  character,  are  known  as  "colleges".  The 
training  of  priests  in  general  is  described  in  the 
article  Seminary;  here  it  suffices  to  note  that  the 
Roman  colleges,  in  addition  to  the  obvious  advan- 
tages for  study  which  Rome  offers,  also  serve  in 
a  certain  measure  to  keep  up  in  the  various  coun- 
tries of  the  world  that  spirit  of  loyal  attachment  to 
the  Holy  See  which  is  the  basis  of  unity.  With  this 
end  in  view  the  popes  have  encouraged  the  founding  of 
colleges  in  which  young  men  of  the  Bame  nationality 
might  reside  and  at  the  same  time  profit  by  the 
opportunities  which  the  city  affords.  So  too  it  is 
significant  that  within  the  last  half  century  several 
colleges  have  developed  as  offshoots  of  the  Propaganda 
(Urban  College)  in  which  the  students  from  various 
countries  were  received  until  each  nationality  became 
numerous  enough  to  form  the  nucleus  of  a  distinct 
institution.  The  colleges  thus  established  are  halls 
of  residence  in  which  the  students  follow  the  usual 
seminary  exercises  of  piety,  study  in  private,  and 
review  the  subjects  treated  in  class.  In  some  colleges 
there  are  special  courses  of  instruction  (languages, 
music,  archieology  etc.),  but  the  regular  courses  in 
philosophy  and  theology  are  given  in  a  few  large 
central  institutions,  such  as  the  Propaganda,  the 
Gregorian  University,  the  Roman  Seminary,  and  the 
Minerva,  i.  e.  the  school  of  the  Dominicans.  The 
Roman  colleges  are  thus  grouped  in  several  clusters, 
each  of  which  includes  a  centre  for  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion and  a  number  of  affiliated  institutions.  Each 
college  has  at  its  head  a  rector  designated  by  the  epis- 
copate of  the  country  to  which  the  college  belongs  and 
appointed  by  the  pope.  He  is  assisted  by  a  vioe- 
rcctor  and  a  spiritual  director.  Discipline  is  main- 
tained by  means  of  the  camerata  system  in  which  the 
students  are  divided  into  groups  each  in  charge  of  a 
prefect  who  is  responsible  for  the  observance  of  rule. 
Each  camerata  occupies  its  own  section  of  the  college 
building,  has  its  own  quarters  for  recreation,  and  goes 
its  own  way  about  the  city  on  the  daily  walk  pres- 
cribed by  the  regulations.  Meals  and  chapel  exer- 
cises are  in  common  for  all  Btudents  of  the  college. 
While  indoors,  the  student  wears  the  cassock  with  a 
broad  cincture;  outside  the  college,  the  low-crowned 
three-cornered  clerical  hat  and  a  cloak  or  aoprana  are 
added. 

The  scholastic  year  begins  in  the  first  week  of 
November  and  ends  about  the  middle  of  July.  In 
most  of  the  courses  the  lecture  system  is  followed  and 
at  stated  times  formal  disputations  are  held  in  accor- 
dance with  scholastic  methods.  The  course  of  studies, 
whether  leading  to  a  degree  or  not,  is  prescribed  and 
it  extends,  generally  speaking,  through  six  years,  two 
of  which  arc  devoted  to  philosophy  and  four  to 
theology.  To  philosophy  in  the  stricter  sense  are 
added  courses  in  mathematics,  languages,  and  natural 
sciences.  Theology  includes,  besides  dogmatic  and 
moral  theology,  courses  in  liturgy,  archaeology. 
Church  history,  canon  law  and  Scripture.  An  oral 
examination  is  held  in  the  middle  of  the  year  and  a 
written  examination  (ctmcurtua)  at  the  close.  The 
usual  degrees  (baccalaureate,  licentiate,  and  doctor- 
ate) are  conferred  in  philosophy,  theology,  and  canon 
law;  since  1909  degrees  in  Sacred  Scripture  are  con- 
ferred upon  students  who  fulfil  the  requirements  of  the 
Biblical  Institute.  Each  college  spends  the  summer 
vacation  at  its  villeqiatura  or  country  house  located 
outside  the  city  and  generally  in  or  near  one  of  the 
numerous  towns  on  the  slopes  of  the  neighbouring  hills. 
Student  life  in  the  "villa"  is  quite  similar  to  the 
routine  of  the  academic  year  in  regard  to  discipline  and 
religious  exercises;  but  a  larger  allowance  is  made  for 
recreation  and  for  occasional  trips  through  the 
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surrounding  country.  And  while  each  student  has 
more  t  ime  for  reading  along  lines  of  his  own  choice,  he 
is  required  to  give  some  |>ortion  of  each  day  to  the 
subjects  explained  in  the  class-room  during  the  year. 

What  has  been  said  outlines  fairly  well  the  work  of 
the  Roman  colleges.  In  matters  of  detail  some 
variations  will  be  found,  and  these  are  due  chiefly  to 
natural  characteristics  or  to  the  special  purpose  for 
which  the  college  was  established. 

Almo  Collegio  Capranicenbe  (Capranica). — This 
is  the  oldest  Roman  college,  founded  in  1417  by 
Cardinal  Domenico  Capranica  in  his  own  palace  for 
31  young  clerics,  who  received  an  education  suitable 
for  the  formation  of  good  priests.  Capranica  himself 
drew  up  their  rules  and  presented  the  college  with  his 
own  library,  the  more  valuable  portion  of  whieh  was 
later  transferred  to  the  Vatican.  The  cardinal's 
brother,  Angelo,  erected  opposite  his  own  palace  a 
suitable  house  for  the  students.  When  the  Con- 
stable de  Bourbon  laid  siege  to  Rome  in  1527  the  Ca- 
pranica students  were  among  the  few  defenders  of  the 
Porta  di  S.  Spirito,  and  all  of  them  with  their  rector 
fell  at  the  breach.  The  rector  according  to  the  uni- 
versity custom  of  those  days  was  elected  by  the  stu- 
dents and  was  always  one  of  themselves.  Alexander 
VII  decided  that  the  rector  should  be  appointed  by  the 
protectors  of  the  college.  After  the  Revolution  the 
college  was  re-established  in  1807;  the  number  of  free 
students  was  reduced  to  13,  but  paying  students  were 
admitted.  Those  entering  must  have  completed  their 
seventeenth  year;  they  attend  the  lectures  at  the 
Gregorian  University.  The  college  counts  among  its 
graduates  many  cardinals  and  bishops;  not  a  few  of 
the  students  have  passed  into  the  diplomatic  service. 
The  country  scat  is  a  villa  at  Monte  Mario. 

Seminario  Romano. — Hardly  had  the  Council  of 
Trent  in  its  23d  session  decreed  the  establishment  of 
diocesan  seminaries,  when  Pius  IV  decided  to  set  a 
good  example,  and  on  1  Feb.,  1565,  the  seminary  was 
solemnly  opened  with  60  students.  The  rules  were 
drawn  up  by  P.  Lainex,  General  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  and  to  this  order  Pius  IV  entrusted  the  man- 
agement of  the  college.  Up  to  1773  the  students  at- 
tended the  lectures  in  the  Collegio  Romano;  the  resi- 
dence was  changed  several  times  before  1608,  when 
they  settled  in  the  Palazzo  Borromeo  in  the  Via  del 
Seminario  (now  the  Gregorian  University).  A  coun- 
try seat  was  erected  for  the  students  in  a  portion  of 
the  baths  of  Caravalla.  Each  year,  at  Pentecost,  a 
student  delivered  a  discourse  on  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
papal  cha|x>J.  In  1773  the  seminary  was  installed  in 
the  Collegio  Romano  of  the  Jesuits.  After  the 
changes  in  1798  the  number  of  the  students,  gener- 
ally about  100,  was  reduced  to  9.  Pius  VII  restored 
the  seminary  which  continued  to  occupy  the  Collegio 
Romano  until  1824,  when  Leo  XII  gave  back  this 
building  to  the  Jesuits  and  transfi  ■rred  the  seminary 
to  8.  Apollinare,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Collegio 
Germanico;  the  seminary,  however,  retained  its  own 
schools  comprising  a  classical  course,  and  a  faculty  of 
philosophy  and  theology,  to  which  in  1856  a  course 

canon  law  was  addc<l7  The  direction  of  the  semi- 
nan'  and,  as  a  rule,  the  chairs  were  reserved  to  the  secu- 
lar clergy.  After  the  departure  of  the  Jesuits  in  1848 
the  seminary  again  removed  to  the  Collegio  Romano. 
In  the  seminary  there  are  30  free  places  for  students 
belonging  to  Rome;  the  remaining  student*,  who 
™|j*y  from  other  dioceses,  pay  a  small  pension. 
I  he  Collegio  Cerasoli  with  four  burses  for  student* 
of  the  Dioeese  of  Bergamo  endowed  by  Cardinal  Cer- 
asoli, is  connected  with  the  seminary.  The  students 
take  part  in  the  ceremonies  in  the  church  of  the  Se- 
minario Pio.  Their  cassock  is  violet.  The  seminary 
possesses  an  excellent  library.  At  the  present  time, 
by  order  of  Pius  X,  a  new  building  for  the  seminary  is 

in  process  of   ist  met  ion  near  the  I^ateran  Basilica. 

I  he  schools  of  the  seminary  are  attended  by  students 


from  other  colleges  and  religious  communities.  Gre- 
gory XV,  Clement  IX,  Innocent  XIII,  and  Clement 
XI I  were  educated  in  this  seminary. 

Seminario  Pio,  also  situated  in  the  Palazzo  di  8. 
Apollinare,  was  founded  in  1853  by  Pius  IX  for  the 
dioceses  of  the  Pontifical  States.  Each  diocese  is  en- 
titled to  send  a  student  who  has  completed  his  human- 
ities; Sinigaglia  may  send  two;  the  number  of  pupils 
is  limited  to  62.  All  must  spend  nine  years  in  the 
study  of  philosophy,  theology,  canon  law,  and  liter- 
ature ;  they  are  supported  by  the  revenues  of  the  sem- 
inary and  are  distinguished  by  their  violet  sash.  The 
seminary  has  a  villa  outside  the  Porta  Portese.  The 
students  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  return  to  their 
dioceses  on  the  completion  of  their  studies. 

Seminario  Vaticano,  founded  in  1636  by  Urban 

VIII  for  the  convenience  of  the  clerics  serving  in  the 
Vatican  Basilica  (St.  Peter's).  Its  government  was 
entrusted  to  the  Vatican  Chapter  which  appointed  the 
rector.  Shortly  afterward  a  course  of  grammar  and, 
somewhat  later,  courses  of  philosophy  and  theology 
were  added.  Paying  students  were  also  admitted. 
In  1730  the  seminary  was  transferred  from  the  Piazza 
Rusticucci  to  its  present  location  behind  the  apse  of 
St.  Peter's.  From  1797  till  1805  it  remained  closed; 
on  its  reopening  only  6  free  students  could  be  received, 
but  the  number  rose  to  30  or  40.  After  the  events  of 
1870  the  seminary  dwindled.  Leo  XIII  endeavoured 
to  restore  it,  re-establishing  the  former  courses  and 
granting  it  a  country  residence  in  the  Sabine  hills. 
In  1897  it  was  authorized  to  confer  degrees.  In  1905 
Pius  X  suppressed  the  faculties  of  philosophy  and 
theology,  the  students  of  the  former  subject  going  to 
S.  Apollinare,  and  of  the  latter  to  the  Gregorian. 
They  wear  a  purple  cassock  with  the  pontifical  coat- 
of-arms  on  the  end  of  their  sash. 

Seminario  dei  SS.  Pietro  e  Paolo,  established  in 
1867  by  Pietro  Avanzani,  a  secular  priest,  to  prepare 
young  secular  priests  for  the  foreign  missions.  Pius 

IX  approved  it  in  1874  and  had  a  college  erected,  but 
this  was  later  pulled  down  and  since  then  the  semi- 
nary has  changed  its  location  several  times;  at  present 
it  is  in  the  Armenian  College.  The  students  follow 
the  courses  at  the  Propaganda;  at  home  they  have 
lectures  on  foreign  languages,  including  Chinese. 
They  number  12.  The  college  has  a  country  residence 
at  Montopoli  in  the  Sabine  hills.  On  finishing  their 
studies  the  students  go  to  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of 
Southern  Shen-si  or  to  Lower  California. 

Seminario  Lombardo  dei  SS.  Ambrooio  e  Carlo. 
founded  in  1854  chiefly  through  the  generosity  of 
Cardinal  Borromeo  and  Duke  Scotti  of  Milan,  was 
located  in  the  palace  of  the  confraternity  of  S.  Carlo 
al  Corso.  Owing  to  the  insufficiency  of  its  revenues 
it  remained  closed  from  1869  to  1878.  I>eo  XIII  al- 
lowed the  other  bishops  of  Upper  Italy  as  well  as  of 
Modena,  Parma,  and  Placenta  to  send  their  subjects 
who,  numbering  over  60,  pay  for  their  maintenance 
and  follow  the  lectures  at  the  Gregorian  University; 
not  a  few  of  these  students  are  already  priests  when 
they  enter  the  seminar)'.  They  may  be  known  by 
their  black  sashes  with  red  borders.  Since  1888  the 
seminary  has  had  it*  own  residence  in  the  Prati  di 
Castello. 

Collegio  Germanico-Unoarioo,  after  the  Collegio 
Capranica,  the  oldest  college  in  Rome.  The  initi- 
ative towards  its  foundation  was  taken  by  Cardinal 
Giovanni  Morone  and  St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola,  and  by 
the  energetic  labour  of  the  saint  the  plan  was  corned 
into  effect.  Julius  III  approved  of  the  idea  and 
promised  his  aid,  but  for  a  long  time  the  college  had 
to  struggle  against  financial  difficulties.  The  first 
students  were  received  in  November,  1552.  The  ad- 
ministration was  confided  to  a  committee  of  six  car- 
dinal protectors,  who  decided  that  the  collegians 
should  wear  a  red  cassock,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  have  since  been  popularly  known  as  the  gamben 
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un  it  me  nDDt>o  01  ronie  rtvraiina  in  ine  .warcnro, 
Cristina,  and  "Lodivecchio  in  Lombardy.  The  new 
ctor,  P.  Lauretano,  drew  up  another  set  of  regula- 


eotti  (boiled  lobsters).  During  the  first  year  the 
higher  courses  were  given  in  the  college  itself;  but  in 
the  autumn  of  1553  St.  Ignatius  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing the  schools  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  the 
Collegio  Romano  of  his  Society .  He  also  drew  up  the 
first  rules  for  the  college,  which  served  as  models  for 
similar  institutions.  During  the  pontificate  of  Paul 
IV  the  financial  conditions  became  such  that  the  stu- 
dents had  to  be  distributed  among  the  various  col- 
leges of  the  Society  in  Italy.  To  place  the  institution 
on  a  firmer  basis  it  was  decided  to  admit  paying 
boardere  regardless  of  their  nationality,  and  without 
the  obligation  of  embracing  the  ecclesiastical  state; 
German  clerics  to  the  number  of  20  or  more  were  re- 
ceived free  and  formed  a  separate  body.  In  a  short 
time  200  boarding  students,  all  belongingto  the  flower 
ol  European  nobility,  were  received.  This  state  of 
affairs  lasted  till  1573.  Under  Pius  V,  who  had 
placed  20  of  his  nephewB  in  the  college,  there  was  some 
idea  of  suppressing  the  cameraia  of  the  poem  lctie*chi. 
Gregory  XIII,  however,  may  be  considered  the  real 
founder  of  the  college.  He  transferred  the  secular 
department  to  the  Seminario  Romano,  and  endowed 
the  college  with  the  Abbey  of  S.  Saba  all'  Aventino 
and  all  its  possessions,  both  on  the  Via  Portuense  and 
on  the  Lake  of  Bracciano;  moreover  he  incorporated 
with  it  the  Abbeys  of  Fonte  Avellana  in  the  Marches, 
S. 

rector, 
tions. 

The  college  had  already  changed  its  location  five 
times.  In  1574  Gregory  XIII  assigned  it  the  Palace 
of  S.  Apollinare  and  in  1575  gave  it  charge  of  the  ser- 
vices in  the  adjoining  church.  The  splendour  and 
majesty  of  the  functions  as  well  as  the  music  executed 
by  the  students  under  the  direction  of  the  Spaniard 
Ludovico  da  Vittoria  and  other  celebrated  masters 
(Stabile,  Orgas,  Carissimi,  Pittoni.  and  others)  con- 
stantly drew  large  crowds  to  the  church.  Too  1 
attention  indeed  was  given  to  music  under  P. 
tano,  so  that  regulations  had  to  be  made  at 

to  prevent  the  studies  from  suffering.  The 
ere  still  given  in  the  Collegio  Romano;  but 
Bellanninc  terminated  his  lectures  on  oontro- 
a  chair  for  this  important  branch  of  learning 
was  established  in  the  Collegio  Germanico  and  some- 
what later  a  chair  of  canon  law.  As  a  social 
of  his  favour,  Gregory  XIII  ordered  that  each  y 
the  Feast  of  All  Saints  a  student  of  the  college  i 
deliver  a  panegyric  in  presence  of  the  pope.  Mean- 
while in  1578  the  Collegio  Unghereae  had  been  founded 
through  the  efforts  of  another  Jesuit,  P.  Szanto  who 
obtained  for  it  the  church  and  convent  of  S.  Stcfano 
Rotondo  on  the  Ctelian  Hill,  and  of  S.  Stefanino  be- 
hind the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  the  former  belonging  to 
the  Hungarian  Pauline  monks,  and  the  latter  to  the 
Hungarian  pilgrims'  hospice.  In  1580  the  union  of 
the  two  colleges  was  decreed,  a  step  which  at  first  gave 
rise  to  difficulties.  The  students  generally  numbered 
about  100,  sometimes,  however,  there  were  but  54,  at 
other  times  as  many  as  150.  During  the  seventeenth 
century  several  changes  occurred,  in  particular  the 
new  form  of  oath  exacted  from  all  the  students  of  for- 
eign colleges.  Mention  must  be  made  of  the  work  of 
P.  Galcno.the  business  manager  who  succeeded  in  con- 
solidating the  finances  of  the  college  so  as  to  raise  the 
revenue  to  25,000  scudi  per  annum.  A  country  resi- 
dence was  acquired  at  Parioli.  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  college  became  gradually  more  aristocratic. 
Benedict  XIV  performed  the  ceremony  of  laying  the 
corner  stone  of  the  new  church  of  S.  Apollinare  in 
1742,  on  the  completion  of  which  a  new  Palace  of  8. 
Apollinare  was  erected.  At  the  suppression  of  the  So- 
ciety (1773)  the  direction  was  entrusted  to  secular 
priests;  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  college  itself, 
and  the  professors  were  Dominicans.  Discipline  and 
declined  rapidly.    Moreover,  Joseph  II  se- 


S est  rated  the  property  situated  in 
-bade  his  subjects  to  attend  the  college.  Thel 
™,  however,  were  increased  by  the  addition  of  the 
lace  opposite  to  S.  Agostino. 

On  the  proclamation  of  the  Roman  Republic  the 
property  of  the  foreign  national  colleges  was  declared 
escheated  to  the  Government  and  was  sold  for  an 
absurdly  small  sum.  On  that  occasion  the  library 
and  the  precious  archives  of  sacred  music  possessed  by 
the  college  we're  scattered.  Pius  VII  restored  what- 
ever remained  unsold  and  ordered  the  rest  to  bo  re- 
purchased as  far  as  possible.  In  the  first  years  the 
revenues  were  employed  to  pay  off  the  debts  con- 
tracted in  this  repurchase.  In  1824  the  palace  of  S. 
Apollinare  as  well  as  the  villa  at  Parioli  was  reunited 
to  the  Seminario  Romano.  The  first  students  were 
received  in  1818  and  lived  in  the  professed  house  of 
the  Jesuits  at  the  Gesu,  and  there  the  college  re- 
mained till  1851.  From  that  time  the  administ  ration 
was  entrusted  to  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  who  ap- 
pointed the  rector  and  other  fathers  in  charge  of  the 
college.  In  1845  the  estate  of  8.  Pastore  near  Zaga- 
rolo  was  acquired.  In  1851  the  residence  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Palaaro  Borrorneo  in  the  Via  del  Semi- 
nario where  it  remained  till  1886.  In  1873  when  the 
Collegio  Romano  was  taken  away  from  the  Jesuits, 
the  Collegio  Germanico  found  a  home  in  the  Grego- 
rian University.  In  1886  owing  to  the  necessity  of 
having  more  extensive  quarters,  the  Collegio  Ger- 
manico was  transferred  to  the  Hotel  Costanii  in  the 
Via  S.  Nicola  da  Tolentino.  The  college  receives  Ger- 
man students  from  the  old  German  Empire  and  from 
Hungary;  places  are  free,  but  there  are  some  stu- 
dents who  pay  (cf.  Stcinhuber,  "Gcschichte  des  Col- 
legium Germanicum-Hungaricum  in  Rom",  Frei- 
burg, 1896;  Hettinger,  "Aua  Welt  und  Kirche,"  I, 
Freiburg,  1897). 

Collegio  Tectoxico  di  S.  Maria  dell*  Antma.— 
In  1399  Thcodoric  of  Niem  founded  a  hospice  for  Ger- 
man pilgrims.  A  confraternity  in  aid  of  the  suffering 
souls  in  purgatory  was  soon  after  formed,  and  in  1499 
the  first  stone  of  the  beautiful  church  was  laid,  near 
the  Church  of  8.  Maria  della  Pace.  In  1859  this  jria 
opera  was  reorganized;  a  college  of  chaplains  to  offi- 
ciate in  the  church  was  established;  the  chaplains 
were  to  remain  only  two  or  at  the  most  three  years, 
and  at  the  same  time  were  to  continue  their  studies. 
They  devote  themselves  chiefly  to  canon  law  with  a 
view  to  employing  their  knowledge  in  the  service  of 
KiCtive  dioceses;  and  they  receive  living  and 
ratis.  Other  priests  also  are  admitted  who 
to"  Rome  at  their  own  expense  for  the  purpose 
of  study.  At  present  there  are  8  chaplains  and  about 
10  other  priests  residing  there.  The  college  continues 
to  assist  poor  Germans  who  come  to  Rome,  either  to 
visit  the  holy  places  or  in  search  of  occupation. 

Colleuio  Teutonico  del  Campo  Santo,  estab- 
lished in  1876  to  receive  priests  belonging  to  the  Ger- 
man Empire  or  German  provinces  of  Austria,  who  re- 
main there  for  two  or,  at  the  most  ,  three  years  pursuing 
their  studies  and  officiating  in  the  Church  of  S.  Maria 
della  Picta  near  St.  Peter's.  The  revenues  of  the 
Campo  Santo  and  the  chaplaincies  that  have  been 
founded  help  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  chaplains. 
Other  priests  may  be  received  as  boarders.  As  a  rule, 
the  chaplains  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  Chris- 
tian archaeology  or  Church  history;  they  publish  a 
quarterly  review,  the  "R6mische  Quartalschrift  fur 
cnristliche  archaeologie  und  Kirchengeschichte".  The 
site  of  the  Campo  Santo  dei  Tedeschi  goes  back  to  the 
days  of  Charlemagne  and  was  then  called  the  Schola 
Fran oo rum.  In  the  course  of  time  the  German  resi- 
dents in  Rome  were  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Schola, 
then  called  8.  Salvatore  in  Turn.  In  1454  a  confra- 
ternity was  established,  and  in  addition  the  guilds  of 
German  bakers  and  cobblers  had  their  quarters  there. 
In  1876  owing  to  the  altered  conditions  of  modern 
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time*  the  institute  was  put  to  its  present  purpose  (cf. 
de  Waal,  " Dcr  Campo  Santo  der  Deutschen  zu  Rom". 
Freiburg,  1897.) 

COLLEGIO  PoNTTFIClO  GrECO  (THE  GREEK  PoN- 

•rmcAL  College)  is  abo  a  foundation  of  Gregory 
XIII,  who  established  it  to  receive  young  Greeks  be- 
longing to  any  nation  in  which  the  Greek  Kite  was 
used,  and  consequently  for  Greek  refugees  in  Italy,  as 
well  as  the  Ruthenians  and  Malchites  of  Egypt  and 
Syria.  These  young  men  had  to  study  the  sacred 
sciences,  in  order  to  spread  later  sacred  and  profane 
learning  among  their  fellow-countrymen  and  facilitate 
the  reunion  of  the  schismatical  Churches.  The  con- 
struction of  the  College  and  Church  of  S.  Atanasio, 
joined  by  a  bridge  over  the  Via  dei  Greci,  was  begun 
at  once.  The  same  year  (1577)  the  first  students  ar- 
rived, and  until  the  compk'tion  of  the  college  were 
housed  elsewhere.  Gregory  XIII  endowed  the  college. 
The  direction  was  entrusted  to  five  cardinal  protectors; 
the  rector  was  selected  at  first  either  from  the  secu- 
lar ck>rgy  or  from  the  regulars.  Under  Sixtus  V,  but 
for  the  energetic  resistance  of  Cardinal  di  S.  Severina, 
this  promising  college  would  have  been  suppressed. 
Gregory  XIV  on  the  suggestion  of  the  learned  Pietro 
Arendius,  a  former  student  of  the  college,  entrusted 
the  direction  to  the  Jesuits  (1591),  who  introduced  a 
new  method  of  government  and  a  new  disciplinary 
spirit.  Within  a  short  time  the  number  of  collegians 
rose  to  56;  some  paying  students  were  admitted  as 
boardere.  Studies  were  pursued  in  the  college  itself; 
some  of  the  professors  we 
priests,  and  some  laymen. 

In  1602  when  Cardinal  Giustiniani  became  cardinal 
protector,  so  many  changes  were  introduced  that  the 
Jesuits  withdrew  from  the  care  of  the  college  which 
was  entrusted  first  to  the  Somaschians  and  then  to  the 
Dominicans;  but  in  1622,  at  the  request  of  the  stu- 
dents, the  Jesuits  returned.  Urban  VlII  ordered  all 
the  alumni  to  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  remain  in 
the  Greek  Rite,  and  this  applied  to  Latins  who  en- 
tered the  college  surreptitiously;  the  regulation,  how- 
ever, was  frequently  disregarded  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  After  1773  secular  priests  took  charge.  The 
college  was  closed  during  the  Revolution  and  not  re- 
opened till  1849;  in  the  meantime  the  Greeks  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  College  of  the  Propaganda.  The  direc- 
tion was  entrusted  first  to  secular  priests,  then  to  the 
Resurrectionists  (1886).  and  finally  to  the  Jesuits 
(1S.H9).  In  1897  Leo  XIII  reorganised  the 
Owing  to  the  generosity  of  the 
to  the  Ruthenian  episcopacy  a 
especially  for  the  Ruthenians, 
were  sent  to  the  College  of  the  Propaganda.  The  di- 
rection of  the  College  of  S.  Atanasio  was  entrusted  to 
the  Benedictines,  who  adopted  the  Greek  Rite.  The 
students  perform  the  sacred  functions  of  their  rite 
with  the  greatest  possible  splendour  in  the  Church  of 
S.  Atanasio.  Formerly  the  Latin  Rite  also  was  cele- 
brated in  the  church,  but  Leo  XIII  reserved  it  en- 
tirely for  the  Greek  Rite.    The  students  arc  all 

tained  gratuitously  out  of  the  revenues  of  the  o  

They  number  about  30  to  86  and  follow  courses  in  „ 
Propaganda,  besides  havinglectures  at  home  in  Greek 
language  and  literature.  They  wear  a  blue  cassock 
with  a  red  sash,  and  an  Oriental  cloak  with  large 
sleeves  (cf  De  Meester.  "Lc  College  Pontifical  Grec 
de  Rome",  Rome,  1910). 

PoNTincio-RuTExo  Collegio  (The  Ruthenian 
Pontifical  College  ),  was  founded,  as  said  above,  in 
1897,  and  the  Church  of  SS.  Sergio  e  Bacco  was  as- 
signal  to  it.  At  first  it  was  in  charge  of  the  Jesuits 
but  some  years  later  it  was  entrusted  to  the  Ruthenian 
Basihan  monks.  There  are  about  20  students,  who 
an-  supported  partly  by  the  Ruthenian  bishops  and 
partly  by  paying  a  small  fee.  They  follow  the  lec- 
tures at  the  Propaganda,  and  wear  a  blue 
and  xoprana  (cloak)  with  a  yellow  sash 


Collegio  Inglese  (Venerahile  Collegium  Ano- 
lortjm).   Sec  English  College,  The,  in  Roue. 

Collegio  Beda  is  united  to  the  English  College 
and  intended  for  converted  Anglican  clergymen  wish- 
ing to  prepare  for  the  priesthood.  It  was  founded  in 
1852  bv  Pius  IX;  and  increased  under  Leo  XIII. 
Cardinal  Howard  bequeathed  to  the  two  colleges  his 
valuable  library.  The  country  seat  of  the  two  col- 
leges is  at  Monte  Porzio. 

Collegio  Scozzese  (The  Scots  College),  estab- 
lished in  1600  by  Clement  VIII  for  the  education  of 
Scottish  priests  for  the  preservation  of  Catholicism  in 
their  Fatherland;  it  was  assigned  the  revenues  of  the 
old  Scots  hospice,  which  were  increased  by  the  mu- 
nificence of  the  pope  and  other  benefactors.  In  1604 
the  college  was  transferred  to  its  present  situation  and 
in  1649  the  Countess  of  Huntley  constructed  a  church 
dedicated  to  Saint  Andrew  and  Saint  Margaret, 
Queen  of  Scotland.  From  1615  till  1773  it  was  under 
the  direction  of  the  Jesuits.  The  students,  number- 
ing about  20,  are  supported  partly  by  the  revenues  of 
the  college  and  partly  by  the  Scottish  bishops  and  by 
their  own  money.  They  attend  the  Gregorian  Uni- 
versity and  have  a  villa  at  M  arino.  Thev  wear  a  pur- 
ple cafflock,  with  a  crimson  sash  and  black  soprano. 

College,  in 


Urbano  di  Pkopaoanda  (The  Urban 
College).— The  foundation  of  this  college  is  due  to 
the  seal  of  P.  Ghislieri,  a  Theatine,  and  to  the  gen- 
■.  G.  Batta  Vives,  a  Spaniard,  consultor 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  then 
r  Gregory  XV.  Urban  VIII  approved 
of  the  plan  of  erecting  a  college  for  the  evangelization 
of  the  East  and  enlarged  the  palace  given  by  Mgr 
Vives;  and  under  Alexander  VII  the  Church  of  the 
Three  Magi  was  added.  Vives  established  in  addi- 
tion six  free  scholarships;  foundations  were  made  by 
other  pontiffs  and  prelates,  especiallv  bv  Innocent  XII, 
Clement  XII.  and  the  brother  of  Urban  VIII,  Car- 
dinal Antonio  Barberini.  The  college  depends  on  the 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  which  ap- 
the  rector,  who  at  first  was  a  Theatine  but  for 
ies  has  always  been  a  secular  prelate,  who  is  the 
parish  priest  of  all  who  live  in  the  Palace  of  the 
Propaganda;  there  are  also  a  vice-rector,  a  bursar, 
and  an  assistant.  Alexander  VII  imposed  on  all  the 
students  an  oath  binding  them  to  remain  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Propaganda,  not  to  enter  a  religious 
without  special  permission,  and  to  return  after 
ition  to  the  priesthood  to  their  dioceses  or  prov- 
to  engage  in  the  sacred  ministry,  and  to  send 
each  year  a  in  Europe,  or  every  second  year  other- 
wise, a  report  of  their  apostolic  work.  Students  are 
recommended  by  the  bishops  subject  to  the  Propa- 
ganda, and  the  governing  body  select  the  students  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  vacancies,  the  places  always 
being  free.  In  1798  the  college  was  closed;  some  of 
the  student*  were  received  by  the  Lazarists  at  Mon- 
tecitorio.  This  lasted  till  1809  when  all  that  remained 
of  the  college  was  suppressed.  In  1814  some  of  the 
Propaganda  student*  were  again  received  by  the  Laz- 
arists,  and  in  1817  the  college  was  reopened.  From 
1836  till  1848  it  was  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  number  of  students  is  about  120.  From  the 
foundation  of  the  college  then-  have  been  courses  of 
classics,  philosophy,  and  theology,  in  which  academic 
degrees  are  granted.  The  classical  course  lasts  four 
years;  the  course  of  philosophy,  including  physics,  and 
chemistry,  and  the  history  of  r  " 


philosophy,  two  years 
the  course  of  theology,  four  years.  On  the  feast  of  the 
Epiphany  the  schools  hold  a  solemn  academy  in  vari- 
ous languages.  The  college  possesses  a  valuable  li- 
brary. In  addition  to  the  many  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries among  the  past  students  there  were  four 
martyrs:  the  Belgian  Jacques  Foelech  (1643);  Pietro 
Cesy  (1680,  in  Ethiopia);  the  Armenian  Melchior 
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Tasbas  (1716,  at  Constantinople);  Nicholas  Bosco- 

vich  (1731). 

COLLEOIO  DEI  MaRONITI   (THE    MARONITE  CoL- 

lege),  founded  by  Gregory  XIII,  had  its  first  site  near 
the  Church  of  8.  Maria  della  Ficoccia  near  the  Piazza 
di  Trevi.  It  was  richly  endowed  by  Sixtus  V  and  Car- 
Antonio  Caraffa,  and  also  by  other  popes,  and 
entrusted  to  the  Jesuits;  the  pupils  attended  the 
Gregorian  University.  During  the  Revolution  of 
1798  the  College  was  suppressed,  and  the  Maronitca 
who  wished  to  study  at  Rome  went  to  the  Collegio 
Urbano.  In  1893  Mgr.  Khayat,  the  Maronite 
Patriarch,  obtained  the  restoration  of  the  college 
from  Leo  XIII.  The  Holy  See  gave  part  of  the  funds, 
the  remainder  was  collected  in  France,  and  in  1894 
the  new  college  was  inaugurated.  In  1904  it  acquired 
its  own  residence,  and  is  now  under  the  charge  of 
Maronite  secular  priests.  The  students  numbered  8 
at  the  beginning,  there  are  now  19;  the  greatest 
number  that  can  be  received  is  24. 

Collegio  Belua  (The  Belgian  College),  estab- 
lished in  18-14  through  the  initiative  of  Mgr  Aerts, 
aided  by  the  nuncio  in  Belgium,  then  Mgr.  Pecci,  and 
by  the  Belgian  bishops.  At  first  it  was  located  in  the 
home  of  Mgr  Aerts,  rector  of  the  Belgian  national 
Church  of  S.  Giuliano.  In  1845  the  ancient  monas- 
tery of  Gioacchino  ed  Anna  at  the  Quattro  Fontane 
was  purchased.  The  Belgian  episcopate  supports  the 
students  and  proposes  the  president.  The  students, 
20  and  more  in  number,  attend  the  Gregorian;  their 
dress  is  distinguished  by  two  rod  stripes  at  the  ends  of 
the  sash. 

Colleoio  degli  Stati  Uniti  dell'  America  del 
Nord.   Sec  American  College,  The,  in  Rome. 

Collegio  Pio  Latino- Americano. — See  American 
College,  The  South,  in  Rome. 

Collegio  Polacco  (The  Polish  College). — In 
1583,  St.  Philip  Neri,  and  in  about  1600,  King  John 
Casimir  had  begun  the  foundation  of  a  college  for 
Poles,  but  their  institute  was  short-lived.  In  1866  a 
college  was  finally  opened  due  to  the  efforts  of  tho 
Congregation  of  the  Resurrection,  which  raised  the 
first  funds  to  which  Princess  Odescalchi,  Pius  IX,  and 
others  contributed  later.  In  1878  the  college  was 
transferred  to  its  present  location,  the  former  Mar- 
onite College,  and  the  adjoining  church  was  dedicated 
to  St.  John  Cantius.  The  students,  some  of  whom 
pay  a  small  pension,  number  30  and  are  distinguished 
by  their  green  sashes;  they  attend  the  lectures  in  the 
Gregorian.  The  college  is  under  the  care  of  the  Res- 
urrectionists and  possesses  a  villa  at  Albano. 

Collegio  Illirico  (The  Illyrian  College),  es- 
tablished in  1863  by  Pius  IX  to  prepare  priest*  for 
Dalmatia,  Croat  ia,  Bosnia,  and  Slavonia,  and  was  lo- 
cated in  the  Illyrian  hospice  near  the  Church  of  S. 
Girolamo  degli  Schiavoni;  but  after  a  few  years  no 
mor i  student*  were  received.  In  1900.  Leo  XIII 
reorganized  the  Illyrian  hospice  and  decided  to  form 
a  college  of  priests  of  the  above-mentioned  provinces, 
who  would  attend  to  the  sen-ices  in  the  church  and 
at  the  Bame  time  pursue  ecclesiastical  studies. 

Seminario  Francese  (The  French  Seminary). 
— 1  he  r  rench  bishops  at  the  Council  of  1  .a  Roehclle 
(1853)  petitioned  Pius  IX  to  approve  of  their  plan  of 
founding  a  French  Seminary  in  Rome  for  the  special 
purpose  of  training  a  body  of  priests  strongly  attached 
to  the  Holy  See  and  prepared  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ence of  Gallican  ideas.  The  seminary  was  opened  the 
same  year  with  12  students  under  the  direction  of  P. 
Lamunen  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  order  still  directs  it,  while  the  students  attend 
the  lectures  at  the  Gregorian.  The  students  are  in 
part  priests  who  wish  to  iierfect  their  knowledge,  and 
partly  seminarists  preparing  for  the  priesthood.  The 
seminary  is  located  in  the  Via  del  Seminario;  its  first 
«he  °.ld  Iri"h  Co"'*"  near  the  Trajan  Forum. 
In  1856  Pius  IX  assigned  to  the  seminary  the  Church 


of  S.  Chiara  with  the  adjoining  Poor  Clare  convent, 
founded  in  1560  by  St.  Charles  Borromeo  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Baths  of  Agrippa.  The  church  was  rebuilt  on 
the  plan  of  Notre-Dame-des-Victoires  in  Paris;  in 
1883  the  monastery  was  entirely  remodelled  to  suit  its 
present  purpose.  Leo  XIII  declared  it  a  pontifical 
seminary  in  1902.  The  students  pay  a  pension, 
though  in  some  cases  it  is  paid  from  the  funds  of  their 
diocese;  students  not  belonging  to  France  are  also  ad- 
mitted. The  seminarists  generally  number  between 
100  and  120  (cf.  Eschbach,  "Le  scminaire  pontifical 
francais  dc  Rome",  Rome,  1903). 

Collegio  dei  Cappellani  di  S.  Luioi  dei  Fran- 
cesi. — This  is  another  French  institution.  The 
church  dating  from  1496  served  as  a  parish  for  the 
French  residents  at  Home.  In  1840  on  the  proposal 
of  Cardinal  Bonnechose  the  parish  was  suppressed 
and  the  revenue  applied  to  create  chaplaincies  for 
young  students,  French  priests,  who  wished  to  spe- 
cialize at  Rome  in  canon  law,  archaeology,  or  ecclesiasti- 
cal history.  Until  1906  the  chaplains  published  the 
"  Annates  de  St.  Louis  des  Francais",  devoted  specially 
to  history.  After  the  decease  of  Mgr  Cadene,  they 
undertook  the  continuation  of  the  "Analecta  Eecle- 
siastica"  containing  the  Acts  of  the  Holy  See,  as  well 
as  moral  and  canonical  dissertations. 

Colleoio  Boemo  (The  Bohemian  College),  estab- 
lished in  1884  partly  with  the  revenues  of  the  ancient 
Bohemian  hospice  founded  by  Emperor  Charles  IV, 
and  with  contributions  of  Leo  XIII  and  the  Bohemian 
bishops.  The  site  was  transferred  several  times,  but 
in  1888  the  old  monastery  of  S.  Francesca  Romana  in 
the  Via  Sistina  was  purchased.  The  rector  is  always 
one  of  the  professors  in  the  Propaganda,  which  the 
students  attend.  They  number  from  24  to  28  and 
are  distinguished  by  their  black  sashes  with  two  yel- 
low stripes  at  the  extremities.  They  have  a  villa  at 
Trevi  in  Umbria. 

Collegio  Armeno  (The  Armenian  College). — 
Gregory  XIII  in  1584  had  decreed  the  erection  of  a 
college  for  the  Armenians  (Bull  "Romana  Ecclesia"), 
but  the  plan  fell  through.  When  the  Collegio  Ur- 
bano of  tne  Propaganda  was  founded  later  there  were 
always  some  places  for  students  of  this  nation.  Fi- 
nally, in  1885,  Gregory's  proposal  was  carried  into 
effect,  thanks  to  the  generosity  of  some  wealthy  Ar- 
menians and  of  Leo  XIII.  The  college  was  granted 
the  Church  of  S.  Nicola  da  Tolentino  in  the  street  of 
that  name.  The  president  is  an  Armenian  prelate; 
the  students  numbering  from  20  to  25  attend  the  lec- 
tures at  the  Propaganda,  and  wear  red  sashes  and 
large-sleeved  Oriental  cloaks. 

Collegio  Spagnuolo  (Thi  Spanish  College), 
founded  in  1892  through  the  initiative  of  i/co  XIII 
and  the  generosity  of  the  episcopacy,  the  royal  family, 
and  other  benefactors  in  Spain.  Installed  at  first  in 
the  national  hospice  of  S.  Maria  in  Monserrato,  it  was 
transferred  later  to  the  Palazzo  A 1  temps  near  S.  Apol- 
linare.  The  students  numbering  70  are  for  the  most 
part  supported  by  their  bishops;  they  attend  the 
Gregorian,  and  are  distinguished  by  a  pelerine  and  a 
sky-blue  sash.  The  direction  is  entrusted  to  the  pious 
Spanish  Congregation  of  the  Operarii  Dicecesani. 

Collegio  Canadese  (The  Canadian  College).— 
Cardinal  Howard  took  the  first  step  towards  the  erec- 
tion of  this  institute.  The  Canadian  Congregation  of 
St.  Sulpice  undertook  to  defray  the  expenses.  The 
buUdinn  was  Boon  erected  (1887)  in  the  Via  delle 
Quattro  Fontane,  and  in  1888  the  first  pupils  were 
enrolled.  Some  of  the  students  are  priests  and  fol- 
low the  lectures  in  the  Propaganda,  and  those  who 
have  already  completed  their  studies  in  Canada  are 
privileged  to  receive  a  degree  after  two  years  in  Rome. 
The  Sulpicians  are  in  charge  of  the  college. 

Pontipico  Collegio  Portoghese  (The  Portc- 
gcese  PoNTincAL  College),  founded  in  1901  by  Leo 
XIII;  it*  direction  is  entrusted  to  Italian 
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priests,  and  the  students  attend  the  lectures  at  S. 
Apollinare. 

Collegio  Apostolico  Leoniano  owes  its  origin  to 
P.  Valentini,  a  Lazarist,  who,  aided  by  a  pious  lady, 
received  in  a  private  house  the  students  who  could  not 
gain  admittance  to  the  other  colleges.  This  college 
and  the  revenue  left  by  the  lady  were  taken  over  later 
by  the  Holy  See  and  a  large  building  was  erected  in 
the  Prati  di  Castello.  The  direction  was  committed 
to  the  Jesuits.  The  students,  mainly  of  the  southern 
provinces  that  have  no  special  college  at  Rome,  at- 
tend the  lectures  in  the  Gregorian  University. 

L'oryanimtion  H  administration  ctntraU  dt  I'fglw  (Parti, 
1900).  800  km.  Daniel;  Baumoaktkn;  Die  Waal,  Romr,  Lt 
chtftuprlmt;  Moroni,  Duionario,  XIII  (Venice.  1842).  LXIV 
(ibid..  1S53).  TJ.  BbNIQNI. 

Roman  Congregations,  The. — Certain  depart- 
ments have  been  organized  by  the  Holy  See  at  various 
times  to  assist  it  in  the  transaction  of  those  affairs 
which  canonical  discipline  and  the  individual  interests 
of  the  faithful  bring  to  Rome.  Of  these  the  most 
important  are,  without  doubt,  the  Roman  Congrega- 
tions (Sacra  Cardirudium  Con gregal ionen ) ,  an  is  evi- 
dent from  the  mere  consideration  of  the  dignity  of 
their  membership,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  cardinals 
who  arc  of*:cially  the  chief  collaborators  of  the  sover- 
eign  pontiff  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Universal  Church.  Nevertheless  it  should  be  noted 
that  cardinals  have  not  always  participated  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  same  way. 
A  research  on  the  various  usages  that  have  obtained 
in  this  connexion  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  pres- 
ent subject,  but  is  taken  up  under  Cardinal;  Con- 
sistory, Papal. 

The  Roman  Congregations  originated  in  the  neces- 
sity, felt  from  the  beginning,  of  studying  the  questions 
submitted  for  pontifical  decision,  in  order  to  sift  the 
legal  questions  arising  and  to  establish  matters  of 
fact  duly.  This  work,  at  first  entrusted  to  the  papal 
chaplains,  was  afterwards  divided  between  the  pvni- 
tenliarii  and  the  auditores,  according  as  questions  of 
the  internal  or  the  external  forum  (i.  e.,  jurisdiction) 
were  to  be  considered.  Thereafter,  cardinals  in  greater 
or  less  number  were  associated  with  them.  Often, 
however,  they  were  not  merely  entrusted  with  the 
preparation  of  the  case,  but  were  given  authority  to 
decide  it.  As,  on  the  other  hand,  the  increased  num- 
bers of  cases  to  be  passed  upon  occupied  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons,  while  tho  pro|>cr  administration  of 
justice  required  that  those  persons  should  be  of  tho 
most  experienced,  it  appeared  to  be  advisable,  if  not 
necessary,  to  divide  this  business  into  various  and  dis- 
tinct groups.  This  division  would  evidently  facilitate 
the  selection  of  wise  and  cxfierienced  men  in  all 
br  anches  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Hence  also  a  nat- 
ural division  into  executive  cases,  assigned  to  the 
offices  (officio),  judicial  cases,  reserved  to  the  tribu- 
nals, and  administrative  cases,  committed  to  the 
Roman  Congregat  ions. 

Sixtus  V  was  the  first  to  distribute  this  adminis- 
trative business  among  different  congregations  of 
cardinals;  and  in  his  Constitution  "Immensa"  (22 
Jan.,  IMS)  he  generalized  the  idea,  already  conceived 
and  partly  reduced  to  practice  by  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors, of  committing  one  or  another  case  or  a  group 
of  cases  to  the  examination,  or  to  the  decision,  of 
several  cardinals.  By  a  judicious  division  of  admin- 
istrative inatters,  he  established  that  permanent 
organization  of  these  departments  of  the  Curia, 
which  since  then  have  rendered  such  great  services 
to  t  he  l  nurch.  The  congregations  at  first  established 
l>y  Sixtus  V  were  officially  designated  as:  (l)for  Holv 
Inquisition;  (2)  for  the  Signature  of  Grace;  (8)  for  the 
erection  of  churches  and  consistorial  provisions;  (4) 
k^rabumknr,.,,  miyplUx  and  vritsporitv  of  the 
Church  s  temporal  dominions;  (fl)  for  sacred  rites 
and  ceremonies;  (6)  for  equipping  the  fleet  and 


taining  it  for  the  defence  of  the  Church's  dominions; 
(7)  for  an  index  of  forbidden  books:  (8)  for  the  execu- 
tion and  interpretation  of  the  Council  of  Trent; 

(9)  for  relieving  the  ills  of  the  States  of  the  Church; 

(10)  for  the  University  of  the  Roman  study  (or 
school);  (11)  for  regulations  of  religious  orders:  (12) 
for  regulations  of  bishops  and  other  prelates;  (13)  for 
taking  care  of  roads,  bridges,  and  waters;  (14)  for  the 
Vatican  printing-press;  (15)  for  regulations  of  the  af- 
faire of  the  Church's  temporal  dominions. — From  this 
it  will  be  Been  that,  while  the  chief  end  of  the  Con- 
gregations of  Cardinals  was  to  assist  the  sovereign 
pontiff  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Church, 
some  of  these  congregat  ions  were  created  to  assist  in 
the  administration  of  the  temporal  States  of  the  Holy 
See.  The  number  of  these  varied  according  to  cir- 
cumstances and  the  requirements  of  the  moment. 
In  the  time  of  Cardinal  De  Luca  there  were  about 
nineteen  of  them,  as  he  himself  tells  us  in  his  admi- 
rable work  "Rclatio  Romana;  Curia?  forensis",  with- 
out counting  other  congregations  of  a  lower  order, 
consisting  of  prelates,  as  were,  for  example,  the 
"Congregatio  baronum  et  montium"  and  the  "Con- 
gregatio  computorum". 

Other  congregations  were  added  by  different  popes, 
until  the  present  organization  was  established  by 
Pius  X  in  his  Constitution  "Sapienti  consilio"  of  29 
June,  1908,  according  to  which  there  are  thirteen  con- 
gregations, counting  that  of  the  Propaganda  as  only 
one.  As,  however,  the  last-named  congregation  is 
divided  into  two  parts:  Congregation  of  the  Propa- 
ganda for  Affaire  of  the  Latin  Rite,  and  Congregation 
of  the  Propaganda  for  Affaire  of  the  Oriental  Rites,  it 
may  well  be  considered  as  two  congregations;  so  that 
the  total  number  of  the  congregations  is  fourteen. 
Sixtus  V  granted  ordinary  jurisdiction  to  each  of  the 
congregations  which  he  instituted  within  the  limits 
of  the  cases  assigned  to  it,  reserving  to  himself  and  to 
his  successors  the  presidency  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant congregations,  such  as  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Inquisition  and  that  of  the  Signature  of  Grace. 
As  time  went  on.  the  congregations  of  cardinals, 
which  at  first  dealt  exclusively  with  administrative 
matters,  came  to  pass  upon  tho  legal  points  of  the 
cases  submitted  to  them,  until  the  congregations  over- 
shadowed the  ecclesiastical  tribunals  and  even  the 
Roman  Rota  in  fact  almost  took  their  places.  In 
time  the  transaction  of  business  was  impeded  by  the 
cumulation  of  jurisdiclions,  different  congregations 
exercising  jurisdiction  rendering  decisions,  and  enact- 
ing laws  in  the  same  matters.  Pius  X  resolved  to 
define  the  competency  of  each  congregation  more 
precisely  and  to  provide  otherwise  for  the  better  exer- 
cise of  its  functions.  It  would  not  be  possible  to  re- 
late here  all  the  changes  effected  in  this  connexion. 
The  reader  seeking  detailed  information  may  consult 
the  commentaries  that  have  already  appeared  on  the 
Constitution  "Sapienti  consilio"  (see  General  Bibli- 
ography at  the  end  of  this  article).  Mention  will  be 
made  here  of  only  the  chief  among  those  innovations 
which,  besides  the  principal  one  of  the  demarcation  of 
competency,  are  to  be  found  in  the  following  provisions. 

All  decisions  of  the  sacred  congregations  require 
pontifical  approval,  unless  special  powers  have  been 
given  previously  by  the  pope.  Tne  officials  of  the 
congregations  are  divided  into  two  classes:  minor 
officers  who  are  to  be  chosen  by  conqietitive  exam- 
ination and  named  by  a  letter  of  the  cardinal  pre- 
fect, and  major  officere,  freely  selected  by  the  pope, 
and  named  by  a  note  of  the  cardinal  secretary  of 
State.  There  is  to  be  henceforth  no  cumulation  of 
offices  in  the  hands  of  one  individual,  not  only  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  distributive  justice,  but 
also  because  the  tenure  of  several  offices  by  the  same 
person  often  results  in  detriment  to  the  service. 
Wherefore,  it  is  forbidden  for  an  officer  of  one  of  the 
to  serve  in  any  way  as  an  agent,  or  as  a 
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procurator  or  advocate,  in  his  own  department  or  in 
any  other  ecclesiaat.caJ  tribunal.    The  competency 
of  the  congrvuo  in  each  congregation  is  d«S« 
The  congress,)  contusta  of  the  maior  offieer* YmVi  ,  «i 
pudency  of  the  cardinal  wh^ifcr  S'con! 
gregatton.    It  deals  with  the  matters  of  less  impo- 
tence among  those  that  are  before  the  congregE 
while  those  of  greater  moment  must  be  referred to  the 
full  oongregations  of  cardinals.    It  »  «to  VhTburin^ 
ti  tocongrm*  to  prepare  for  their  disc'^i,  n  tC 
matters  that  are  to  be  considered  by  the  full  coni^! 

wi  h?he  ?  Ur  °thf  ,hand'.the  *  charS 

with  he  execution  of  the  orders  of  the  full  conoSu 
tion  that  have  received  the  approval  of  BiSwfTK 

bTcofele^ 

ut  considered  by  the  full  congregation   thp  «n«.iul 
th«R«     °HEnA'riON  °"  THB  Holy  Office  As 

Sfm ai&SEnS!  °Tn-  3*5  from  w 

•.         H.18)l  although  some  authorities  st 


hal^mculwthth"  ^M111'0118-  thc  Boh  Office 
oas  orncials  of  the  second  order.    The  first  of  th«J>  i. 

&meSf  i  *  «*n"rns«ary,  always  a  DomhS' 
KSS&^Sf*?"  these  two  official*  are 

«T"1  "f00^'  alf  Dominican^  aL  a  S' 

fhi1-         app/-ar  8trange  that  so  many  positions  in 
this  congregation  are  filled  by  Dominicans  'lC 
reason  »  to  le  found  in  the  great  solic  uT«rf  Pius  V 
Hofr  Qft»t  WniA  solicitude  led  him  to  re- 

which  Ik?  him-elf  h«lh3otS,a  ff 
he  reposed  great  confidence.  It  is  to  be  oh^S 
that,  whereas  the  assessor  now  takes  pr^tmTrf 
the  commissary,  the  contrary  order  obtSlTn  fn^ 
mer  times,  even  in  the  days  of  Ca?. inaT?L  Luca 
(Relatio  cume  forensw  disc    14  «  «i  r„,  Ik 

wSehatthC  1*  Jrue^ud  e  in  o^„^; 

rTuT'  f  \h  n-  l)  thia  cha"Ke  occureed  towards  X 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  cOTtSry/BSfftS 
officers  already  mentioned,  thc  Hc.ly  Offic^  1  ke  most 
other  congregations,  has  a  number  of  consul  tors 
chosen  from  among  the  most  esteemed  aid  Teamed 
pre  ates  and  re|igious.    Some  are  ex  officto  cona3S2 

«  SsySS 


if  "  o     "™  /"«*■««»«.    uenediet  XIV  r»ll« 

ft   tfo™™    Umversalu,    Irufuisriumu,  C^aul 

?r  it  had  the  official  title 


(Const.  "Sollicita").  Later 

Leitner,  the  name In^iluL  l*rdinab-  According  to 
to  shield  thi«  TJZTT  0?  Was  ""PP™"*!  in  order 
bv  that  name  w.n™.r'on  the  hatred  inspired 
O'ffi^fsoTu  suked  toTh  ,he™f°rel th0  title  <*  Holy 
it  is  assigned  SSv  h°'y- ofrioe  10  whicn 

from  theTnVrTa^^0hJTT,«  8?  faithful 
the  infl„enc(!  o7fa^Xctrine  S  fc.  T  thn>U# 
gave  the  Domini^.r„  T>cl^ln«,;  ,«>  1251  Innocent  IV 
«>  the  P^mgZnK0chRar  "f  «!«■ tribunal.  In  view 
Bull  5iSS0tSfi|&%?l*^£Sd  UI-  by  the 
Roman  Smfiffte  Ju,y'  I642'  declar«l  the 

whole  v-  -  ^  "Tr™?  tribunal  for  the 

Paul  HI  •ppointVS  f  h  «Jv  "  I?' 1  m  ?f  °P,nion  that 
S.  Sisto,  ffii  S  7?  (rt,alBwof  8-  C^mcnte, 
Silvestro  generannonklfi?^^  M.««IIo,  and  8 
not.  howev^  to  !  ?B',-rlh  universal  powers, 
indivi.^uallvandita5t^rtU«'val,  a  tribunal,  but 
Constit ut  on  " L  c2  ^  t?"  a?other-  Thp 
interpretation  Rnt  «2  W  JSP*  ^  *0  that 
its  exist  Ace  as  H<^  Ofl3^  *l  not  begin 

Wof  Paul  fv  Ar  rr<>'W  *  until  1558,  in  the 
cardinab  assign^  to  the  H  Ww"'  thc  numb*r  of 
•nd  the  tribuna?tonk  -  f Hol>'l.?ff'cP  was  increased, 
w^tiom  fS  i  f°rm  hlf.0  that  of  the  other 
'«-to«J  to  pSde  ov^r        irT'W  to  be  se- 

"f  prefect  ;  tl^  first  ^  hl  9ffice  ^th  the  title 

Cardinal  S liohel?  C  hiSlTe SKftS  lo1th«  cha^  was 
prefecture  of  thnL^       ?•  af^rwards  P  us  V.  The 


^-n^retPa,af,c  (of  the  8an,e  order  by  •  pn  vK 
granted  by  Pius  V)  and  a  religious  of  tne  On  er  of 
T  A,mor  •dded  by  8ixtus  V,  mrnself  a  Friar  A  or 
toTbli ?°^at.on       haa  offipor8  ^ 

to  itself,  required  by  the  nature  of  its  attributed 
They  are.  the  quahfiers  (yuUiftcmorc*),  explained^ 
ft™  °f  h^  offi<>iJal8.  theologians  who£  duty 
Uu 'to  propose  to  the  cardinals  the  iWticular  noU or 
censure  by  which  objectionable  pro,!ositions  are  to  b^ 
condemned,  since  all  such  proposit  ons  do  not  affect 
the  Faith  in  the  same  degree,  and  therefore 1  ^.n 
demned  by  the  Holy  Offi^ot  b  a  gentaT,  KK 
specific  way,  being  termed  heretical,  erroneous  terne? 
ranous  false  .injurious,  calumnious,  scandalous  w 
qualified  by  the  ancient  special  phrase  mrZn  aTriuZ 
offenswa,  ^offensive  to  p bus  ears".    Since  the  11 
uW,on  of  the  recent  PCon«titution  by  the  refgning 
pope  giving  a  new  organization  to  the  Curia,  wfaSe  all 
that  has  been  referred  to  in  regard  to  the  internal 
status  of  this  congregation  has  remained,  a  new  divi- 

HoW  Offie?  Wvh                  has  been  added  to  the 
Moly  Office.    i>or  this  division  a  conaresso  hn«  «l«n 
been  established.  .Although  no  meST  made^ 
tne  basic  constitution  of  a  congress  (conorejwoS  for  » h« 
mam  part  of  thU  congregation,  thc  Holy  Office  itsiff 
the  fac  that  it »  said  in  tlie  "Norma;  peculiars "  that 
the  Holy  Office  shall  retain  its  former  methods  of  pro- 
cedure insures  to  it  a  kind  of  congress  analogous  to 
that  of  the  other  congregations  and  consisting  of* th* 
assessor  the  commissary,  the  first  associate  and  a  few 
other  officers.    Its  duties  are  to  examine  the  varioJs 
cases,  and  to  decide  which  of  them  must  be  submi  ted 
to  the  congregation  of  the  consultors  and  which  others 
mav  be  disposed  of  without  further  proceedings "  Z 
iSflffi'n  matt<'rs  of  minor  importance  or  of  well- 
SfiHKPm,Ni,^\  The  D^ree  often  makes  t 
clear  that  the  case  has  been  determined  in  this  way,  as 
when  use  is  made  of  the  formula:  "  D.  N  P™ 
per  facultates  R.  P.  p.  Aasessori  S.  Off.  mpe'rti IT  " 
ITie  amoresso  of  the  n««   . .  ™, 


n  consists  W  the 
I  cornmisaaryVand 
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The  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Office  defends  Catho- 
lic teaching  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals:  "Hrec  S. 
Congregatio  .  .  .doctrinam  fidei  et  morum  tutatur. " 
Whence  it  follows,  and  is  explicitly  affirmed  in  the 
"Snpienti  consilio",  that  the  Holy  Office  deals  with 
all  matters  which,  directly  or  indirectly,  concern  faith 
and  morals;  it  judges  heresy,  and  the  offences  that 
lead  to  suspicion  of  heresy;  it  applies  the  canonical 
punishments  incurred  by  heretics,  schismatics,  and 
the  like.  In  this  the  Holy  Office  differs  from  all  the 
other  congregations,  which  are  without  judicial  power, 
or,  at  least,  may  exercise  it  onlv  at  the  request  of  the 
parties  interested,  while  the  Holy  Office  has  both 
judicial  and  administrative  power,  since  the  legislator 
rightly  believed  that  the  congregation  exclusively 
empowered  to  pass  upon  a  doctrine,  and  qualify  and 
condemn  it  as  heretical,  should  also  be  the  judge  in 
heretical  and  kindred  cases.  From  the  fact  that  the 
purpose  of  this  congregation  is  to  defend  the  Faith, 
it  follows  that  dispensation  from  the  impedimenta 
of  disparity  of  worship  and  of  mixed  religion  (which 
by  their  nature  imperil  faith,  and  which,  by  Divine 
law  itself,  is  granted  only  upon  guarantees  given  by 
the  non-Catholic  party  )  pertains  to  the  Holy  Office. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Pauline  privilege.  And  as 
the  judicial  causes  connected  with  this  privilege  and 
with  impediments  of  disparity  of  worship  and  mixed 
religion  have  a  remote  connexion  with  the  Faith,  it 
was  declared  that  these  causes  belonged  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Holy  Office  (sec  decision  of  the  Cong, 
of  the  Consistory,  January,  1910).  With  regard,  how- 
ever, to  the  substantial  form  of  the  celebration  of 
mixed  marriages,  the  pope  withdrew  all  authority 
from  this  congregation,  wishing  article  1 1  of  the 
Decree  "Ne  tcmere"  to  remain  in  force. 

The  Holy  Office  formerly  had  a  more  ample  juris- 
diction, acquired  by  spontaneous  development  as 
time  went  on.  Thus  it  dispensed  from  abstinence, 
from  fasting,  and  from  the  observance  of  feasts  (all 
of  which  now  pertains  to  the  Congregation  of  tho 
Council);  it  dispensed  from  vows  made  in  religious 
institutions,  a  function  now  exercised  by  the  Con- 
gregation of  Religious,  and  it  dealt  with  the  nomina- 
tion of  bishops,  according  to  the  Motu  Proprio  of  Pius 
X  (17  December,  1903),  which  business  now  belongs 
to  the  Congregation  of  the  Consistory.  In  former 
times  the  Holy  Office  even  dealt  with  causes  of  can- 
onization, a  matter  which  is  now  assigned  to  the  Con- 
tion  of  Rites.    Grimaldi  (op.  cit.  infra  in  general 


..jraphy)  gives  as  an  example  of  such  cases  the 
Decree  of  the  Holy  Office  in  confirmation  of  the  cult 
of  the  Blessed  Colomba  of  Rieti,  who  died  in  tho 
odour  of  sanctity  at  Perugia  in  1507;  and  he  adds: 
"  Ce  genre  dc  causes  est  devenu  ensuite  1'apanage  do 
la  congregation  des  Rites;  mais  si  la  vraie  saintcte! 
cchappe  actuellement  a  la  juridiction  de  I'inquisition, 
ce  tribunal  a  conserve  le  privilege  de  jugerla  fauase 
saintete.    Dans  cet  ordro  d'idees  nous  trouvons  les 

Eroces,  qui  se  font  en  cour  de  Rome  pour  examiner 
s  prophecies  et  revelations"  (Causes  of  this  kind 
afterwards  became  the  province  of  the  Congregation 
of  Kites.  But  if  true  sanctity  is  no  longer  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Inquisition,  that  tribunal  has  kept  the 
privilege  of  judging  questions  of  spurious  sanctity. 
Of  this  order  are  the  processes  carried  on  in  the  Roman 
Cuna  to  examine  prophesies  and  revelations).  All 
persons  are  subj.-ct  to  the  Holy  Office  except  cardi- 
nals who  may  be  judged  onlv  bv  the  pope. 

Mention  should  be  made  of  the  strict  seerecv  which 
characterize  (he  proceedings  of  this  congregation— 
a  most  prudent  measure  indeed,  for  the  protection  of 
the  good  name  of  individuals  in  a  congregation  which 
must  deal  with  most  grievous  offences  against  the 
the  ierivIT .1     UV\  ^"^V  -peaking  of 

a  kW,,  y  ^  Ur:,.l,oly  °ffict':  Haint-office  avant 
foi  T  1  (l(j1.,<"  non  sculement  eontre  la 

lot,  mais  encore  d  autrea  qui  ne  relcvent  quo  dc  tres 


loin  dc  rinteUigence,  il  s'ensuit  qu'etre  cite"  k  ce  tri- 
bunal n'est  pas  une  recommendation,  et  en  aortir, 
memo  par  la  porte  d'un  acquitement,  ne  sera  jamais 
un  tnre  de  gloirc.  Auasi  doit-on  benir  ce  mystere 
qui  protege  celui  qui  comparait  devant  cc  tribunal, 
et  dont  le  proccs  se  dcroulc  Bans  qu'aucune  phase  n'en 
ait  transpire  dans  le  public"  (As  the  Holy  Office  has 
to  deal  not  only  with  offences  against  the  Faith,  but 
also  with  others  which  are  very  remotely  connected 
with  the  intelligence,  it  follows  that  to  be  cited  before 
this  tribunal  is  no  recommendation,  and  to  leave  it, 
even  by  the  door  of  acquittal,  will  never  be  a  title  to 
glory.  We  should  bless  that  mystery  which  protects 
him  who  appears  before  the  tribunal  and  whose  trial 
proceeds  without  any  phase  of  it  becoming  public). 

For  the  discussion  of  matters  before  the  Holy  Office 
there  are  three  kinds  of  reunions,  or,  as  they  are 
called,  congregations.  The  first  is  the  so-called  con- 
gregation of  the  consultors  at  which  the  consultors 
and  the  greater  officials  of  the  congregation  are  pres- 
ent under  the  presidency  of  the  assessor.  This  meet- 
ing is  held  on  Monday  of  each  week  in  the  Palace  of 
the  Holy  Office  behind  the  colonnade  of  St.  Peter's. 
The  most  important  matters  are  discussed  at  this 
meeting,  and  the  views  of  the  consultors  are  given  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  cardinals  of  the  Holy  Office, 
who,  on  the  following  Wednesday,  consider  the  same 
matters  and  pass  judgment  upon  them  at  the  congre- 
gation of  cardinals  which  used  to  bo  held  at  tho  resi- 
dence of  the  general  of  the  Dominicans  near  Santa 
Maria  sopra  Minerva,  but  since  1870  has  been  held 
at  tho  Palace  of  the  Holy  Office.  The  third  congre- 
gation is  held  in  the  presence  of  the  pope,  who  ap- 
proves or  modifies  the  decisions  rendered  by  the  car- 
dinals on  the  previous  day.  This  third  congregation, 
formerly  held  every  Thursday,  is  now  held  only  on 
occasion  of  the  most  exceptional  cases.  Instead  of 
the  congregation,  the  assessor  refers  the  decisions  of 
the  cardinals  to  the  Holy  Father  on  Wednesday 
evenings,  after  which  the  pope  gives  the  final  decision. 
It  was  formerly  customary,  t>oth  at  the  congregation 
of  cardinals  and  at  that  of  Thursdays  in  the  presence 
of  the  pope  (coram  Sanciissimo),  for  the  consultors  to 
wait  in  the  antechamber  in  case  they  might  be  called 
upon  by  the  cardinals  or  the  Holy  Father  for  explana- 
tions.   This  custom  has  been  abolished. 

As  regards  the  doctrinal  value  of  Decrees  of  the 
Holy  Office  it  should  be  observed  that  canonists  dis- 
tinguish two  kinds  of  approbation  of  an  act  of  an  in- 
ferior by  a  superior:  first,  approbation  in  common 
form  (in  forma  communi),  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
which  does  not  take  from  the  act  its  nature  and  qual- 
ity as  an  act  of  the  inferior.  Thus,  for  example,  the 
decrees  of  a  provincial  council,  although  approved  by 
the  Congregation  of  the  Council  or  by  tho  Holy  See, 
always  remain  provincial  conciliar  decrees.  Secondly, 
specific  approbation  (in  forma  tpecifica),  which  takes 
from  tho  act  approved  its  character  of  an  act  of 
the  inferior  and  makes  it  the  act  of  tho  superior 
who  approves  it.  This  approbation  is  understood 
when,  for  example,  tho  pope  approves  a  Decree  of 
the  Holy  Office  ex  certa  ncirnlia,  motu  proprio,  or 
pleniludine  sua  potextatis.  Even  when  specifically  ap- 
proved by  the  nope,  decrees  of  the  Holy  Office  are  not 
infallible.  They  call  for  a  true  assent,  internal  and 
sincere,  but  they  do  not  impose  an  absolute  assent, 
like  the  dogmatic  definitions  given  by  tho  pope  as  in- 
fallible teacher  of  the  Faith.  The  reason  is  that,  al- 
though an  act  of  this  congregation,  when  approved  by 
the  pope  sjiwifieally,  becomes  an  act  of  the  sovereign 
pontiff,  that  act  is  not  necessarily  clothed  with  the 
infallible  authority  inherent  in  the  Holy  See,  since 
the  po|K>  is  free  to  make  the  act  of  an  inferior  his  own 
without  applying  his  pontifical  prerogative  to  its  per- 
formance. Similarly,  when  he  acts  of  his  own  voli- 
tion, he  may  teach  ex  cathedra  or  he  may  teach  in  a 
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probation  of  the  Decrees  of  the  Holy  Office  which  yet 
lack  the  force  of  ex  cathedra  definitions  are  given  by 
Choupin  ("Valeur  des  decisions  doctrinales  et  disci- 
plinairesdu Saint-Siege",  Paris,  1907, ch.  ix,  ;s9).  The 
disciplinary  Decrees  of  the  Holy  Office  have  the  same 
force  as  those  of  the  other  congregations,  that  is,  they 
are  binding  upon  all  the  faithful  if  they  be  formally 
universal:  and  they  are  binding  only  upon  the  parties 
interested  if  they* be  merely  personal,  e.  g.,  judicial 
sentences,  which  am  law  for  the  parties  in  the  case. 
If,  however,  they  be  personal  and  at  the  same  time 
equivalently  universal,  canonists  are  not  fully  agreed 
as  to  their  force.  For  a  discussion  of  this  point  see 
Choupin,  op.  tit.,  ch.  iv,  §  33,  and  the  authors  cited 
by  him. 

A  Qctemada,  Tract,  dt  fftco  inquintionit  (Toledo,  1  .W4 ) ; 
Locati,  Oput  judicial*  inqyintorum  (Home.  1572);  Vanderam, 
Bnchiridion  inquintionit  (Venice,  157.1):  Kv\in:in  «,  Directorium 
inquititorum  (Rome,  157S);  Bernardus  de  Como.  Lucrrna 
xnquinlorum  karelie*  pranialit  (Rome.  1584);  Mrsn«  de 
Vascokcelum,  Dt  ttntentiit  inquitittomt  (Rome,  1596);  Da 
Paramo,  Dt  origin*  ft  profrruu  tancta  inquintionit  rt  dt  drltonta 
inquititorum  potettale  (Madrid.  1698);  Idem,  Pro  dtfennon* 
jurimlittionit  winrt.r  inquintionit  (Madrid,  1598);  Farinaoci, 
Decinimtt  criminalet  de  jwliciit  et  trrrtura  (Vicenta.  1807); 
Uabcu,  Procettu*  I.  inquintionit  (Madrid,  1007):  PeAa.  In- 
quiren'lorum  haretitorum  interna  (Milan,  1010);  Mimvi,  Saero 
artenoit,  owtrro  praltica  deW  Officio  delta  H.  Inquitilume  (Genoa. 
1625);  C  arena.  T'act.  de  officio  S.  Inquintionit  rt  modo  proce- 
dtndi  in  taunt  fidei  (Crrtnonu.  UHl  i;  Alherohini,  Mm  unit 
qual\ftcatt>rum  .S.  Inquirittoni*.  in  quo  omnia,  quo?  ad  illud  tri- 
bunal ac  hrretium  centuram  pertinent,  brrvi  methado  adducuntur 
(Palermo,  1043);  Sai.lkm.eh,  he  materiit  tribunalium  «.  inquiti- 
fionit  wit  tie  reoulit  multiptitibut  pro  formando  quant  eorum 
minutro,  pratertim  amtultare;  prirnitnt  XII  proleqomenit  dt 
rrettu  duiarum  tribunalium  (Romr,  1051);  I'kSa- 
ritctxo  teu  profit  inquititorum  (Cremona.  1055); 
z.  Allegations*  fitrnlet,  teu  de  eonfiteatiirn*  honor um 
in  officio  tanttrr  inquititionit  (Lyons,  1053);  Bordoni.  Sacrum 
tribunal  juditum  in  taunt  tancta  fiilri  (Lyon*,  1005);  Sausaat, 
Aphoritmi  inquititorum  (Lyons,  1009);  Del  Bene,  De  officio  S. 
Inquintumu  (Rome,  1072);  Mack  do,  Schema  S.  Conjrtoationit 
S.  Officii  romani  rum  ttogiit  eardinalium  ( Padua.  1 070) ;  De  Luc  a, 
//  Cardinale  prat iro  (Home.  1680),  ixv:  Kutlll,  Dt  ineonttanlia 
in  fi,le  (Amsterdam,  1083);  Nebi,  De  judite  t.  inquintvmtt 
(Florence,  1085);  Menohim.  Rtavlt  del  tribunate  di  S.  Ofino 
(Ferrara.  1087) ;  Album,  De  intontlantia  in  judiciit  (Rome,  1098) ; 
Maaixi.  Sacro  artenale,  onero  praticn  dell*  offino  delta  t.  tnquun- 
tione  (Roma,  1730) ;  Hamuli,  ftecentior  prosit  curia  romana,  IV 
(Rome,  1759),  tit.  28;  De  Luca,  Helatio  curia  romana  (Venice. 
1759),  dissert.  14;  Camacho  i  ,<  •  nmi  i«i  i>e  Abotm.  Dt  priri- 
bant  famtliarum  offictatiumque  t.  inquintionit  (Uabon,  18591; 
HI  mob.  De  tacru  congreoalionibut  ramanit  rt  ittarum  auttoritate 
in  .4rcA»r.  /.  t.  KH..  XI  (Mains,  1804),  410-23;  Mimor,  De  t.  Con- 
or ea.  r  omit  nit  i.  officii  et  toncilii  in  ,4rcAii».  /.  *.  KR.,  XV  (1806), 
133-10;  Cadene,  De  tecreto  t.  officii  in  Anal.  eetl.  (Rome).  V, 
498;  CAflosa,  Hist,  de  I'inquitition  en  France:  I.  tret  oriainet  de 
dnquintvm  (Pnris,  1909);  Axtoniur  CoBDrBENsia,  Oput  de 
xndulqrntiu  (Alcala.  1554>;  THEODoars  a  Sp.  Sa.ncto.  Tract, 
aoam.  moralu  de  induiarnliit  (Rome.  1743);  FaLME,  X.  Congre- 
gatumit  indulqrntuirum  rtnlutiontt  authentica.  pi.  I  (Lou  vain, 
18621:  Prinxjvalu.  Rftulutimet  teu  decreta  authentica  S.  Con- 
gregtUinnu  tndulaentiit  tacrisque  rrliquiit  prapotita  ob  anno  ISH0 
ad  onn.  I Hfil  accurate  eoOeeta  (Rome,  1802);  Decreta  authentica 
°  '  onqreoatumu  ln,iulqtntiarum  niita  juttu  et  auctoritale  Leonit 
XIII  (RaUsb.>n.  1883);  SorjiKjoER  (ed.).  Heeeripla  authentica 
8.  i  ongr.  Indulgentiarum,  net  non  tummaria  indulqenliarum 
(Rnti^iotL  1885);  MblaTa,  Manual*  de  indulaenliii  (Rome, 
1892) ;  Moccreoiani,  CaUectio  indulaenliarum  Uteologice,  cano- 
■ser  ac  hutoricr  diqetta  (Quaracehi,  1897);  I.EriiiKB,  Ire  in- 
dulqeme,  loro  orioine.  nalura  e  ttotijimentn.  Open  tradatta  ttalV 
onnnate  intitrtt  drl  mc.  I.uuii  (  appelli  (.Siena,  1897);  Gottlob, 
KrnuaUau  und  AlmottnabloM  (1905). 

II.  CONOREOATION    OF    THE    CoNRIOTORT.— This 

congregation  was  established  bv  Sixtus  V  under  the 
title  of  Congregation  for  t  he  Krection  of  Churches  and 
Tor  Consistorial  Provisions  (pro  erectionc  ecclesia- 
nim  et  provisinnibus  consistorialibus).  Its  original 
organization  was  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
modern  congregations  of  cardinals.  It  was  a  mixed 
congregation  composed  of  cardinals  and  of  prelates, 
similar  to  the  original  Congregation  of  Propaganda 
(De  Luca,  op.  cit.,  dis.  23).  It  had  also  a  secretary 
who  as  a  rule,  was  not  a  prelate  but  an  advocate 
(pm/u*  lynlxu).  As  time  went  on  it  took  the  form 
of  the  other  congregations,  which  consisted  entirely 
of  cardinals,  to  whom,  in  this  congregation,  two  sub- 
altern officers  were  added,  one  who  filled  the  office  of 
f<N/r!"^i,2Can<l  anot,»er  who  a«ted  as  surrogate  («wfi- 
iw0)n  J1"**  two  P^'afc*  filled  the  same  offices  for 
the  College  of  Cardinals.    Originally,  the  cardinal 


dean  we*  the  prefect  of  this  congregation,  but  later, 
the  prefecture  was  reserved  by  the  pope  to  himself. 
The  recent  Constitution  of  Pius  X  has  in  part  changed 
the  organization  of  this  congregation.  The  prefec- 
ture is  still  retained  by  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  the 
congregation  i*  formed  exclusively  of  cardinals,  se- 
lected by  the  pope;  the  secretary,  however,  is  no  longer 
a  prelate  but  a  cardinal  priest,  who  is  appointed  t>y 
the  Holy  Father  himself  and  who,  as  will  be  seen,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  important  officers  of  the 
Curia.  To  the  cardinal  in  control  of  the  congrega- 
tion is  attached  a  prelate  who  has  the  title  of  assessor, 
and  who,  at  the  present  time  also,  is  the  secretary  of 
the  Sacred  College.  There  is,  likewise,  a  surrogate. 
These  arc  major  officials,  and  therefore,  together  with 
the  cardinal  secretary,  form  the  eongrtMo.  This 
congregation  has  numerous  inferior  officers.  At 
present,  its  personnel  is  completed  by  several  consult- 
ors,  as  had  l»rn  (he  case  in  former  times,  before  that 
office  was  suppressed.  These  consultora,  with  the 
exception  of  two,  are  selected  bv  the  pope;  the  ex- 
ceptions are  the  assessor  of  the  Holv  Office,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Congregat  ion  of  Extraordinary  Ec- 
clesiastical Affairs,  who  are  ex-officio  consultors  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Consistory. 

The  work  of  the  congregation  formerly  was  to  pre- 
pare the  matters  to  be  proposed  and  examined  in  the 
Consistory,  and  to  bestow  such  honours  on  ecclesias- 
tics who  sought  them  as  it  might  seem  fit  to  grant. 
The  new  constitution,  however,  has  greatly  extended 
the  scope  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Consistory,  to 
the  degree  that,  although  in  that  Constitution  the  lat- 
ter is  named  second  among  the  congregations,  it 
might  be  considered  the  first  in  importance,  on  account 
of  the  great  number  of  matters  which  have  been  as- 
signed to  it,  and  it*  great  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  from  both  the  disciplinary  and  the  adminis- 
trative point  of  view.  The  Holy  Office,  however, 
retains  its  priority,  whether  by  reason  of  ancient  cus- 
tom or  because  it  deals  with  matters  concerning  the 
Faith.  The  great  volume  of  the  business  which  now 
falls  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Consistory  and  the 

nt  importance  of  the  matters  with  which  it  has  to 
have  necessitated  a  division  of  the  congregation 
into  two  very  distinct  p.-irt.v  corresponding  to  two 
distinct  classes  of  business.  One  section  of  the  con- 
gregation has  been  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  the  business  to  be  brought  before  the 
Consistory;  to  establish  in  places,  not  subject  to 
Propaganda,  new  dioceses  and  collegiate  as  well 
as  cathedral  chapters;  to  elect  bishops,  Apostolic 
administrators,  suffragans  or  assistants  of  other 
bishops;  to  prepare  the  processes  in  such  cases 
and  to  examine  the  candidates  in  doctrine.  As  re- 
gards these  processes,  it  may  be  observed  that  when 
the  appointment  is  to  be  made  in  a  place  where  the 
Holv  See  has  a  diplomatic  rcpresentat  ive,  the  prepara- 
tion* of  the  necessary  documents  is  left  to  the  office  of 
the  cardinal  secretary  of  State,  which  is  in  a  position 
more  easily  to  obtain  the  necessary  information  and 
to  collect  the  necessary  documents.  These  docu- 
ments and  information  are  transmitted  to  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Consistory,  which  prepares  the  report, 
or  official  sheet,  on  the  matter  to  be  distributed 
among  the  cardinals.  The  other  section  of  this  con- 
gregation transacts  all  the  business  that  relates  to  the 
government  of  dioceses  not  under  Propaganda:  within 
its  scope  is  the  supervision  of  bishops  in  regard  to 
the  fulfilment  of  tneir  duties,  the  review  of  reports 
on  the  state  of  their  Churches  presented  by  bishops, 
announcements  of  apostolic  visitations,  the  review 
of  those  previously  made,  and,  with  the  approval  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  the  prescription  of  necessary 
or  opportune  remedies;  finally,  the  supervision  of  all 
that  concerns  the  government,  discipline,  temporal 
administration,  and  studies  in  seminaries. 
It  is  clear  that  the  legislator  intended  to  give  to  the 
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Congregation  of  the  Consistory  complete  authority 
in  all  that  relate  to  a  diocese  as  a  juridical  institu- 
tion, including  its  establishment  and  its  conservation; 
whence  the  power  of  electing  bishops,  of  supervising 
them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties,  and  of  con- 
trolling the  seminaries  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  future  of  the  dioceses.  For  the  same  reason  it 
would  ap|>car  that  the  Congregation  of  the  Consis- 
tory has  authority  in  all  that  pertains  to  the  creation 
of  diocesan  societies  or  committees,  rural  banks,  and 
kindred  establishments  within  a  diocese.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  very  high  function  was  given  to  this 
congregation  in  the  new  organization  of  the  Curia, 
namely,  the  power  of  settling  any  doubts  in  relation 
to  the  competency  of  the  other  congregations,  excep- 
tion being  made  for  the  Holy  Office,  which  is  em- 
powered to  determine  for  itself  all  such  doubts. 
Nevertheless,  the  Holy  Office  did  not  disdain  to 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Consistory  a  question  that  arose  in  regard  to  the  com- 
petency of  the  former,  after  the  promulgation  of  the 
Constitution  "Sapicnti  consilio  ".  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Consistory  to  send  to  bishops  the 
invitations  to  assist  at  solemn  canonizations  or  other 
solemn  pontifical  ceremonies,  according  to  ancient 
custom. 

Its  proceedings  arc  characterized  by  the  same  strict 
secrecy  that  marks  the  deliberations  of  the  Holy  Office. 
As  to  the  division  of  business  between  the  congresso 
and  the  full  congregation  of  cardinals,  the  same  ar- 
rangement obtains  as  in  the  other  congregations, 
which  is  to  leave  to  t  he  congrcsso  the  matters  of  minor 
importance  while  matters  of  greater  interest  are  con- 
sidered in  the  full  congregation.  Among  such  mat- 
ters arc  the  nomination  of  bishops  or  of  Apostolic 
administrators  (except,  in  regard  to  the  latter,  in 
cases  of  urgency,  in  which  the  congresso  acts  alone), 
the  creation  of  new  dioceses,  or  the  unification  of 
existing  ones,  the  erection  of  chapters,  the  drafting 
of  general  rules  for  the  direction  of  seminaries,  and 
other  similar  matters  the  enumeration  of  which  would 
take  us  beyond  the  necessary  limits  of  this  article. 

Maki'KIJJ,  lie  aacns  ctrtm.  air*  ritib.  tcrl.  S.  ft.  E.  (Rome, 
1560);  Paleotti,  lie  Sarri  conainlorii  con*\rftati*>nibu*  (Rome, 
1592) ;  CiABUELLI.  Tract,  dt  marri  connniorii  con*uUalim\ibwi  (Ven- 
ice. 1094);  CruitujM,  Xrtilia  cardinatatu*  .  .  .  Conor.  V 11  pro 
trrctinnt  tceletuirum  tt  protvum.  connitoriai.  (Rome,  IAS3);  Lcna- 
»hiko.  Krintian*  delta  curie  di  Kama  (Venire.  1604).  cap.  vi,  Delia 
eonoreg.  conciM.;  Plettemiiebo.  SatMa  conyrejtiiion u m  et  tribw 
luiium  curiv  romana  (Hildr.heim,  159.1):  1)«  Matta,  D« 
n.ri>i  •  .'iiiiHioiieii  (Naples,  10SM);  Plati  h,  Traet.de  cardinalit 
dignitate  rt  afirut  ( Itome.  17-ln),  rap.  xxviu;  App.  un.  dt  Cmuu- 
torio  rt  dt  .S.  ft.  JK.  caniin.  Congreg.  or  dt  aliit  Papa  magittrni.; 
Dameij.  Rrrmtuir  prarin  curia  romana  (Venire,  1759);  I)e  Lcca. 
Hrl.  cur.  ram.  (Cologne,  I6S3),  il  cardinaU  prattco,  cap.  XXX 
dtila  Vungreg.  Ctmcut. 

III.  Congregation  or  the  Sacramkntb. — This 
congregation,  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  recent 
Constitution  ".Sapicnti  consilio",  exercises  a  great 
influence  upon  ecclesiastical  discipline  through  the 
authority  given  to  it  in  its  establishment,  to  regulate 
all  sacramental  discipline.  Its  numerous  and  impor- 
tant duties  were  formerly  divided  among  the  other 
congregations  and  offices.  As  regards  matrimony,  for 
example,  causes  of  matrimony  ratified  and  not  con- 
summated were  referred  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
Council,  dispensation*  for  the  external  forum  were 
granted  by  the  Dataria  or,  in  certain  cases,  the  I\rni- 
tcntmria;  many  matters  relating  to  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Eucharist  belonged  to  the  Congregation  of  Rites. 
Many  other  examples  could  be  cited;  now,  however, 
all  such  matters  pertain  to  the  Congregation  of  the 
Sacraments,  excepting  the  rights  of  the  Holy  Offiee, 
as  sai.l  above,  and  the  power  of  the  Congregation  of 
Kites  to  determine  all  that  concerns  the  ceremonies 
to  Is-  observed  in  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ments \\  ith  so  wide  and  important  a  field  of  activ- 
ities, this  congregation  required  a  special  organiza- 
tion. Accordingly,  Ix^i,*  its  cardinals,  one  of  whom 
is  it*  prefect,  it  has  a  secretary,  who  deals  with  all  the 


matters  referred  to  it,  and  who  was  later  given  three 
sub-secretaries — a  feature  in  which  it  differs  from  all 
other  congregations.  Each  one  of  these  sub-secre- 
taries is  the  director  of  one  of  the  following  sections 
of  the  congregation. 

A.  The  first  section  deals  with  all  matrimonial  dis- 
pensations, except  those  that  imply  disparity  of  re- 
ligion, which  pertain  to  the  Holy  Office.  With  regard 
to  these  dispensations  it  is  important  to  note  the  dis- 
tinction introduced  by  the  Special  Rules  between 
impediments  in  the  major  degree  and  impediments  in 
minor  degree,  and  correspondingly  between  major  and 
minor  dispensations.  Minor  dispensations  concern 
impediments  of  relationship  or  affinity  of  the  third 
and  the  fourth  degrees  in  the  collateral  line,  whether 
of  equal  degrees,  or  of  unequal  degrees — i.  e.,  of  the 
fourth  degree  with  the  third  or  of  the  third  degree 
with  the  second.  Minor  dispensations  are  also  given 
from  impediments  of  affinity  in  the  first  degree, 
or  in  the  second  degree,  whether  simple  or  mixed — 
i.  e.,  of  the  first  with  the  second  d«-gree — when  this 
imiKiliment  arises  from  illicit  relations,  or  from  spirit- 
ual kinship  of  whatever  nature,  or  from  impedi- 
ments of  public  decorum,  whether  arising  out  of  es- 
pousals or  out  of  ratified  marriage  already  dissolved 
by  pontifical  dispensation.  Dispensations  from  these 
minor  impediments  are  now  granted  ex  rationalibus 
eamu  a  S.  Sole  probatis,  which  means  that  none  of  the 
reasons  formerly  required,  called  canonical,  are  now 
necessary  for  obtaining  the  dispensations  in  question. 
Moreover,  these  dispensations  are  supposed  to  be 
given  motu  proprio  and  with  certain  knowledge,  from 
which  it  follows  that  they  are  not  vitiated  by  obreption 
or  by  subreption.  The  other  impediments,  and  there- 
fore the  other  dispensations,  arc  considered  as  of  the 
major  order,  and  the  Special  Rules  show  that  the  dis- 
pensations of  this  order  more  frequently  granted  are 
those  relating  to  the  impediment  of  consanguinity 
in  the  second  collateral  degree,  or  the  mixed  second 
or  third  degree  with  the  first  ;  those  relating  to  affinity 
of  the  first  or  of  the  second  equal  collateral  degree,  or 
of  the  second  or  third  with  the  first;  finally,  those  re- 
lating to  crime  arising  from  adultery  with  a  promise 
of  future  marriage. 

B.  The  .second  section  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Sacraments  also  deals  exclusively  with  matrimony, 
and  exercises  its  functions  in  all  matters  concerning 
that  sacrament,  except  dispensations  from  impedi- 
ments. Of  its  competency,  therefore,  arc  the 
concessions  of  tanatio  in  raaice,  the  legitimation  of 
illegitimate  children,  dispensations  from  marriage  rati- 
fied and  not  consummated,  the  solution  of  doubts  con- 
cerning matrimonial  law,  and  the  hearing  of  causes 
concerning  the  validity  of  marriages.  In  regard  to 
the  latter,  however,  it  is  to  be  noted  that,  the  new 
Constitution  on  the  Curia  having  established  a  com- 
plete separation  between  those  departments  which 
exercise  judicial  power  and  those  which  are  adminis- 
trative, and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  very  nature  of 
matrimonial  causes  making  it  impossible  to  deter- 
mine them  administratively,  this  power  granted  to 
the  Congregation  of  the  Sacraments  should  be  inter- 
preted reasonably,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  be  at  vari- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  new  Constitution.  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  this  faculty  should  be  held  to 
signify  only  that,  in  special  cases,  in  which  the  sover- 
eign pontiff,  for  special  reasons,  might  consider  it 
desirable  to  withdraw  a  matrimonial  cause  from  the 
Rota,  and  submit  it  to  the  judgment  of  a  congrega- 
tion, the  Congregation  of  the  Sacraments  should  be 
considered  the  competent  congregation  under  such 
circumstances.  It  must  lie  admitted,  further,  that  if 
a  matrimonial  cause  be  brought  before  this  congre- 
gation, the  congregation  may,  if  it  please,  hastily  re- 
view any  matrimonial  cause  brought  before  it  and 
reject  it,  if  found  futile,  ah  ipso  limine.  If,  however, 
the  cause  be  found  admissible,  the  congregation  should 
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refer  it  to  the  Rota  (unless  there  be  a  special  commis- 
sion of  the  pope  to  the  contrary),  seeing  that  the  very 
nature  of  causes  concerning  the  matrimonial  bond,  in 
which  not  private  interests  are  at  issue,  but  the  pub- 
lic welfare,  demands  that  those  causes  be  determined 
judicially,  and  not  administratively. 

None  of  this,  however,  applies  to  dispensation  from 
a  ratified,  but  not  consummated,  marriage,  because  the 
nature  of  such  a  case  requires  that  it  Be  determined 
administratively,  since  it  relates  to  the  concession 
of  a  grace.  This  docs  not  do  away  with  the  neces- 
sity of  establishing  beyond  doubt  the  non-consumma- 
tion, or  the  existence  of  the  requisite  conditions  for 
the  dispensation,  since  these  conditions  constitute 
the  proof  that  the  sovereign  pontiff  has  power,  in  the 
concrete  case  under  consideration,  to  grant  the  dispen- 
sation validly  and  licitly,  and  therefore  come  within 
the  domain  of  administrative  power.  On  the  other 
hand  the  congregation  is  always  free  to  refer  to  the 
Rota  the  establishment  of  the  fact  of  non-consumma- 
tion. 

C.  The  third  section  of  this  congregation  deals  with 
all  matters  concerning  the  other  six  sacraments  than 
matrimony.  It  has  authority  in  all  matters  touching 
the  validity  of  ordinations,  in  ail  matters  of  discipline 
that  concern  these  six  sacraments  and  also  the  dis- 
pensations in  such  matters.  In  the  Special  Rules,  as 
examples  to  illustrate  the  competency  of  this  congre- 
gation, specification  is  made  of  some  of  the  dispensa- 
tions or  graces  reserved  to  it;  these  may  be  mentioned 
here  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  may  wish  to  apply 
to  the  Holy  See.  This  section  grants  permission  to 
preserve  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  churches  or  chapels 
which  are  not  so  authorised  by  common  law;  to  cele- 
brate Mass  in  private  chapels,  exercising  over  them 
due  supervision;  to  celebrate  Mass  before  dawn,  after 
midday,  or  in  the  open  air;  to  celebrate  Mass  on  Holy 
Thursday,  or  the  three  Masses  of  Christmas,  at  night, 
in  private  chapels;  to  wear  a  skull-cap  or  a  wig  either 
while  celebrating  Mam  or  in  the  exposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament ;  to  blind  and  partiallv  blind  priests 
to  celebrate  the  Votive  Mass  of  the  Blessed  Virgin; 
to  celebrate  Mass  aboard  ship;  to  consecrate  a  bishop 
on  a  day  other  than  those  established  by  the  Pontifi- 
cal, or  to  confer  Holy  orders  extra  tempora,  that  is,  on 
other  days  than  those  appointed  by  law;  finally,  to 
dispense  the  faithful — even  members  of  religious  or- 
ders— from  the  Eucharistic  fast  in  cases  of  necessity. 

The  competency  of  this  congregation  is  limited  in 
relation  both  to  persons  and  to  places;  its  authority 
does  not  extend  to  places  subject  to  Propaganda,  or 
to  members  of  religious  orders,  who  for  dispensa- 
tions, relating  even  to  the  sacraments,  must  go  to  the 
Congregation  of  Religious  (an  exception  being  made 
in  regard  to  the  Eucharistic  fast,  as  stated  above). 
As  to  the  sacrament  of  matrimony,  however,  the  com- 
petency of  the  Congregation  of  the  Sacraments  is 
universal  in  relation  to  place;  objectively,  however, 
all  that  concerns  the  impediments  of  mixed  religion 
or  of  disparity  of  worship  and  the  Pauline  privilege 
pertains  exclusively  to  the  Holy  Office. 

IV.  Congregation  or  the  Council.— When  the 
Council  of  Trent  had  brought  its  gigantic  work  to  an 
end,  the  Fathers  were  greatly  concerned  for  the  prac- 
tical application  of  their  disciplinary  decrees.  The 
council  therefore  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  sovereign 
pontiff  to  make  provision  for  this  important  end,  aB 
is  shown  by  the  last  (the  twenty-fifth)  session  of  the 
council  entitled  De  reduiendis  it  ab*ervatulia  deerelia. 
u  o  'n. his  seal  for  the  execution  of  the  Decrees  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  besides  other  measures  taken 
°y  him  to  this  end  (see  the  Constitution  "Benedictus 
Oeus  '  of  26  January,  1583),  by  a  Motu  Proprio  of 
2  August,  1564,  commissioned  eight  cardinals  to  su- 
pervise the  execution  of  the  Tridentine  Decrees  and 
gave  them  ample  faculties  to  that  end,  . 
however,  that  cases  of  doubt  or  of  difficulty,  as  ho  1 


already  decreed  in  the  Constitution  "Benedictus 
Deus'  ,  should  be  referred  to  him.  In  this  Motu 
Proprio,  Pius  IV  referred  to  the  congregation  of  cardi- 
nals thus  created  as  "Congregatio  super  exsecutione 
et  obscrvatione  S.  Concilii  Tridentmi".  As  time 
went  on,  and  in  view  of  the  interpretation  of  frequent 
doubts,  the  congregation  received  from  the  succes- 
sors of  Pius  IV  the  power  also  to  interpret  the  De- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Trent,  so  that  Sixtus  V,  in  his 
Constitution  "Immensa",  already  calls  it  "Congre- 
gatio pro  exsecutione  et  interprctatione  Concilii  Tri- 
dentini ",  a  title  given  to  it  before  his  time.  Gregory 
XIV  afterwards  conferred  upon  it  authority  to  reply 
to  questions  in  the  name  of  the  pope. 

The  number  of  cardinals  composing  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Council  was  never  restricted  to  eight, 
for  to  that  number,  which  had  been  assigned  by  Pius 
IV,  four  more  were  soon  added.  The  number  was 
generally  greater  than  the  original  eight,  and  always 
variable,  depending  upon  circumstances  and  upon 
the  wishes  of  the  Holy  Father.  One  of  its  cardinals 
has  the  office  of  prefect,  it  also  has  a  secretary,  and 
that  office  has  always  been  filled  by  eminent  men, 
some  of  them  famous — to  take  a  few  examples, 
Fagnano,  Petra,  and  Prospero  Lambert  ini,  afterwards 
Benedict  XIV.  A  sub-secretary  and  other  minor 
officials  complete  the  personnel  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Council.  In  its  origin,  and  indeed  until  the 
new  Constitution  on  the  Curia,  this  congregation  was 
without  consultors,  although  a  special  congregation 
created  by  Pius  IX  for  the  revision  of  provincial 
councils  had  consultors  from  1K49,  and  these  con- 
sultors in  course  of  time  were  employed  in  the  trans- 
action of  the  business  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Council.  The  recent  Constitution,  which  suppressed 
the  special  congregation  for  the  synods,  endowed  the 
Congregation  of  the  Council  with  consultors,  to  be 
selecteclby  the  pope,  some  of  whom  must  be  conver- 
sant with  matters  of  administration. 

The  competency  of  this  congregation,  extending 
to  the  interpretation  and  to  the  execution  of  the 
Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  relate  to 
almost  all  the  branches  of  canon  law,  was  very  great. 
When  the  Rota  ceased  to  exercise  judicial  functions, 
matrimonial  causes  were  referred  to  the  Congregation 
of  the  Council.  There  were  also  added  to  this  con- 
gregation a  Commission  of  prelates,  established  by 
Benedict  XIV,  for  the  examination  of  the  reports 
of  bishops  on  the  state  of  their  dioceses  (which  was 
commonly  called  "the  Little  Council"),  and  the 
special  congregation,  mentioned  above,  created  by 
Pius  IX,  for  the  revision  of  provincial  councils. 
At  present,  the  interpretation  ol  the  Decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  is  no  longer  of  tho  exclusive  compe- 
tency of  the  Congregation  of  the  Council,  but  is  shared 
by  each  congregation  within  the  limits  of  its  partic- 
ular jurisdiction.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tribunals 
of  the  Curia  may,  upon  occasion,  interpret  those 
Decrees  judicially,  in  their  application  to  concrete 
cases.  The  present  competency  of  the  Congregation 
of  the  Council,  although  differing  a  good  deal  from 
what  it  formerly  was,  is  nevertheless  extensive.  In 
general  this  congregation  has  the  supervision  of 
discipline  of  the  secular  clergy  and  of  the  Christian 
people.  From  which  it  may  be  seen  that,  while  this 
congregation  has  Inst  jurisdiction  in  many  matters 
that  formerly  pertained  to  it — the  sacraments,  the 
religious  orders,  matrimonial  causes,  and  other 
matters — it  has  almost  absorbed  the  business  of  the 
former  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars — in  so 
far  as  relates  to  bishops.  It  has  charge  of  the  observ- 
ance of  ecclesiastical  precepts;  consequently,  fasting, 
abstinence,  tithes,  ana  the  observance  of  feast  days 
are  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  to  it  recourse  must 
be  had  for  dispensations  in  those  matters.  Parish 
and  canons,  pious  sodalities,  pious  unions, 
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diocesan  tributes,  ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  kindred 
interests  are  also  under  its  jurisdiction.  In  brief, 
it  exercises  jurisdiction  over  diocesan  activities  in 
regard  to  both  clergy  and  laity,  as  the  Congregation 
of  the  Consistory  exercises  authority  over  the  diocese 
in  relation  to  its  constitution,  its  conservation,  and 
its  development. 

In  this  congregation,  as  in  others,  matters  of 
greater  importance  are  considered  by  the  full  congre- 
gation of  the  cardinals;  among  these  matters  are  the 
interpretation  of  laws  in  doubtful  cases,  the  granting 
of  unusual  dispensations,  the  revision  of  provincial 
councils,  and  the  like.  Matters  of  lew  moment  are 
determined  by  the  congresso.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
methods  of  procedure,  it  may  be  said,  for  example, 
that  in  the  revision  of  a  provincial  council,  all  the 
records  of  the  council  are  referred  to  a  oonsultor,  who 
is  required  to  give  a  written  opinion  upon  them. 
This  report  is  printed,  and  is  distributed  to  at  least 
five  other  consul  tors,  if  not  to  all  of  the  consultorB, 
together  with  the  records  of  the  council.  After  the 
private  preparation  which  each  is  bound  to  make, 
the  chosen  consultors,  or  the  entire  college  of  consult- 
on,  meet  and,  in  as  many  sessions  as  the  case  may 
require,  discuss  all  the  Acta  of  the  council.  The 
written  opinion  above  referred  to,  with  a  report  of 
the  discussion  of  the  consultors  and  of  the  pro(>osed 
corrections  and  modifications,  is  then  submitted  to 
the  full  congregation  of  the  cardinals,  who,  in  turn, 
examine  all  the  records  of  the  matter,  order  the  cor- 
rections to  be  made,  and  approve  the  council. 

TKetauru*  resolutionum  S.  Congr.  Concilii  (ab  anno  1718); 
CoNELUl's,  op.  cit.,  Congr.  VI  taper  execution*  et  interpretation* 
Sacri  Concilii  Tridentini;  LtrxADono,  op.  cit.,  z.  {Sella  eon' 
gregatione  del  concilia  a  delta  congregaMwn*  parlicolare  sulla 
*tala  dttlt  chit**,  del  teeretario  t  Hi  attri  miniMri  di  dette  tanqrrga- 
tioni;  F*OM*xva.  Comm.  in  quinqu*  libra*  Drcrrlalium,  in  cnp. 
Quoninm  de  eoMtitulianibiu  (Venice.  1674);  Db  Luc*.  II  Car- 
dinal* peatieo;  cap,  della  congr.  del  Concilia  di  Trenta;  Danieu. 
op.  cit..  ■.  v.;  MPui.ntt  eh,  Thesaurus  rnolutimum  S.  Conor. 
Concilii  u*que  ad  annum  1871  (Munich,  1872 — ) ;  Zammomi,  CaUeeiio 
detlaralionum,  S.  Conor.  Card.  Cone.  Trid.  inter  prelum  (Home, 
1810);  Qahbebini.  Resolution**  tetexta  S.  Conor.  Concilii,  qw* 
eontentant*  ad  Trid.  PP.  decreta  aliasque  juris  canoniei  tanciione* 
pradierunt  in  caurit  propositi*  per  mmmaria  preeum.  oun, 
I8l3-I8i5  (1X42);  Hnraun,  Trail**  de*  peine*  ted.  de  tappet 
*t  de*  Congrev-  com.  (Pari*.  1860);  RirKTKH-S.  in  i.TB.  Canon** 
*t  decreta  Concilii  Tridentini  (Leipxix.  1X53);  PaLLoTTISI,  Coll. 
omnium  eondunonum  *t  rteotutionum  qua  in  causis  propositi* 
apud  S.  Congreg.  Cardinalium  prodierunl  ab  anno  ISS4  <t<i  annum 
I860  (Rome,  1H88 — ) ;  IjNaEN-REuas,  Cauta  telecta  in  S.  Conor. 
Card.  Cone.  Tnd.  inter pr.  propotita  per  rummaria  preeum  ab 
anno  18i3  usque  ad  annum  1809  (Ratisbon.  1871);  Pabathx. 
La  :  congregation  du  concile  (1807);  KaumCu-kii.  Die  Ottchichte 
der  Congr.  Cone.  Trid.  tor  d.  Motunroprio  "Alia*  no*"  *.  I  aug.. 
tS6i.  in  Arch.  f.  k.  KR.,  LXXX  (1900);  Idkm.  Di*  nntatio 

fcffi^Mrss "* Bonif<u    " rw' QuartaUehr- 

V.  Conoreoation  or  Religious. — Sixtus  V  first 
erected  by  a  Brief  of  17  May,  1586,  and  afterwards, 
by  the  Constitution  "Immensa",  confirmed,  a  con- 
gregation "super  consultationibus  regularium"  dis- 
tinct from  the  congregation  "su|>er  consul  tat  ionibus 
episcoporum  et  aliorum  pnelatorum"  mentioned  in 
the  same  Constitution.  In  1601  these  two  congre- 
gations were  already  combined  in  the  Congregation 
of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  to  which,  in  course  of  time, 
were  united  three  other  congregations  whose  functions 
were  closely  related.  These  three  were:  the  Congre- 
gation on  the  State  of  Religious  (super  statu  regula- 
rium), created  by  Innocent  X  on  15  August.  1652, 
for  the  reformation  of  regulars  in  Italy,  and  sup- 
pressed by  Innocent  XII  on  4  August,  1698;  the  Congre- 
gation on  Regular  Discipline  (miner  disciplina  regu- 
tart),  instituted  by  Innocent  XII  on  18  July,  1695, 
for  the  reformation  of  regulars  not  only  in  Italy 
hut  throughout  the  whole  world;  the  Congregation  on 
the  State  of  the  Regular  Orders  {sujier  statu  regularium 
ordinum),  created  by  Pius  IX  on  17  June,  1847. 
Hie  last-named  and  the  one  on  regular  discipline 
were suppressed  by  Pius  X,  by  the  Motu  Proprio  of 
<J,  which  united  these  congregations  witl 


that 


of  Pius  X  abolishes  the  Congregation  of  Regulars  and 
Bishops  and  transfers  that  part  of  its  business  which 
concerns  bishops  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Council, 
and  that  part  of  it  which  concerns  regulars  to  a 
congregation  (oongregatio  negotiis  rcligiosoruni  so- 
dalium  pneposita)  created  by  the  new  Constitution, 
and  which,  by  common  usage  sanctioned  by  the  legend 
on  the  official  seal  of  the  congregation,  has  received 
the  name  of  Congregation  of  Religious. 

This  body  has  the  usual  urbanization  of  the  Roman 
Congregations.  It  is  formed  of  several  cardinals, 
who  are  chosen  by  the  pojie,  and  one  of  whom  is  the 
prefect  of  the  congregation;  these  cardinals  are 
assisted  by  a  secretary  and  a  sub-secretary,  who  are 
the  major  officials  of  the  congregation,  and  by  several 
minor  officials.  In  regard  to  the  latter  it  is  to  be 
noted  that,  as  the  amount  of  its  business  necessitates 
a  division  of  the  congregation  into  three  parts  (as  in 
the  case  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Sacraments), 
the  highest  dignitaries  among  the  minor  officials  are 
the  three  assistants  who  arc  placed  over  the  three  sec- 
tions. One  of  these  sections  has  to  deal  with  matters 
relating  to  religious  orders;  another,  with  the  busi- 
ness of  religious  congregations  or  associations  of 
men,  of  whatever  nature  those  associations  may 
be;  the  third,  with  business  relating  to  congregations 
of  women.  This  congregation  also  has  a  college  of 
consultors. 

The  Constitution  of  Pius  X  clearly  defines  the 
competency  of  this  congregation,  which  is  to  pass 
judgment  upon  all  matters  relating  to  religious  per- 
sons of  either  sex,  whether  bound  by  solemn  or  by 
simple  vows,  or  to  those  persons  who,  although  they 
be  not  religious  in  the  canonical  sense  of  the  word, 
live  as  religious — such  as  the  oblates  of  certain  com- 
munities of  men  or  of  women,  who,  without  being 
bound  by  vows,  live  a  common  life  under  an  approved 
rule.  The  third  orders,  consisting  of  seculars,  are 
also  under  this  congregation.  It  decides  in  litiga- 
tions between  members  of  religious  orders,  or  between 
religious  and  bishops,  and  it  is  the  competent  tribunal 
in  cases  which  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  way  of 
discipline  (in  via  disci plinari)  where  a  religious  ap- 
pears either  as  plaintiff  or  as  defendant.  Hence  it  is 
to  be  inferred,  and  indeed  is  expressly  stated  in  the 
Constitution,  that  causes  which  have  to  be  dealt  with 
in  the  judicial  way  must  be  referred  to  the  Rota,  the 
rights  of  the  Holy  Office  being  always  safeguarded. 
Finally,  all  common  law  dispensations  to  regulars 
pertain  to  this  congregation,  excepting  dispensa- 
tion from  the  Eucharistic  fast,  which,  as  said  above, 
pertains  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Sacraments. 
The  Congregation  of  Religious  is  alone  competent 
to  approve  new  religious  institutes  and  their  con- 
stitutions, as  well  as  to  modify  institutes  already 
approved,  and  these  being  matters  of  grave  impor- 
tance, the  full  congregation  deals  with  them. 

CoHELLirs.  op.  cit.,  Conor.  VIII  pro  cant  idiot  ion  i  but  e  pitta- 
jwrum  et  aliorum  peelatorum;  Congr.  IX  pro  eontullatumibu* 
regularium;  l.tfXAIKiBO.  op.  cit..  cap.  li.  Delia  cimaregarian* 
dei  Himi  e  dei  regalari,  del  tegretario  e  di  attri  miniMri  di  detia 
congregation' :  cap.  xiii,  Delia  congregarione  della  dueiplina 
rrgolnre;  Db  Lcca,  Ret.  rom.  curia:  for.,  Hi«c.  16;  Idem,  II 
cardinal*  pratxeo,  cap.  xxvii.  Della  conarcgaxione  topra  i  nrgoti 
dei  tescom  *  dei  rtgolari  ddf  una  e  deiT  altra  **m*o;  DaxtBIXI, 
op.  cit.,  a.  v.;  HlIltRRI.  Collectanea  in  utum  tecrrtaria  &  Congr. 
tpiseaporum  et  regularium  (Rome,  1885);  Babtikn,  Directair* 
tam>ni<)w  a  Vutage  (let  amgrfgationt  a  ww  ximplct  (Marrdaoua, 
1904);  Matt  an  pier,  Guide  eanonique  pour  let  amttitutiont  de* 
inttitutt  a  taur  simple*  (2nd  ed.,  Paris.  1905);  Abmdt,  Reekt*- 
bestimmungen  far  Orden  und  Kongregationen  (Patlrrborn,  1908). 

VI.  Conoreoation  of  Propaganda. — This  is  the 
abbreviated  title  of  the  congregation  officially  known 
us  Sacra  Congregatio  de  propaganda  fide,  or  Christiana 
namini  propaganda,  the  chief  functions  of  which  con- 
cern the  regulation  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  what  are 
commonly  known  as  "missionary  countries".  It  had 
its  origin  in  a  commission  of  cardinals  established  un- 
der Gregory  XIII  (1572-S,ri))  which  became  a  congre- 
gation properly  so  called  under  Gregory  XV  (1621- 
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23).  Before  the  Constitution  "Sapienti  consilio" 
(29  June,  1  f  M  is  came  into  force,  the  Congregation  of 
Propaganda  had  jurisdiction  over  several  countries 
in  which  normal  Catholic  hierarchies  of  the  Latin 
Rite  were  established,  but  the  Constitution  adopted, 
in  general,  the  plan  of  leaving  to  Propaganda  only 
those  countries  or  districts  (excepting  for  the  Orien- 
tal rite*  mentioned  below)  where  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority is  vested  in  vicara  or  prefects  Apostolic. 
Thus,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Hol- 
land, and  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  were  removed 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Propaganda,  although,  as  an 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  Australia,  where  a  nor- 
mal hierarchy  exist*,  was  allowed  to  remain  under 
that  jurisdiction.  Besides  its  territorial  jurisdiction, 
however,  the  congregation  is  invested  with  a  personal 
jurisdiction  over  the  spiritual  affairs  of  all  Catholics, 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  who  belong  to  any  of  the 
Oriental  rites.  (A  full  account  of  the  history, 
scope,  methods,  and  work  of  this  congregation  will  be 
found  in  the  separate  article  Propaganda,  Sacred 
Congregation  op.) 

VII.  Congregation  op  the  Index. — There  has 
always  been  felt  in  the  Church,  especially  since  the 
invention  of  printing,  the  necessity  of  preventing 
the  faithful  from  reading  books  that  might  ruin  either 
faith  or  morals.  As  early  as  1501  a  Constitution  of 
Alexander  VI,  addressed  to  the  four  ecclesiastical 
provinces  of  Germany,  contains  very  wise  prescrip- 
tions, later  confirmed  and  extended  to  the  whole 
world  by  Leo  X  in  the  Fifth  Council  of  the  Lateran 
(1515).  In  keeping  with  these  laws,  catalogues  of 
the  books  prohibited  were  published  by  private  enter- 
prise, and  sometimes  with  ecclesiastical  authority, 
not,  however,  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Church. 
Among  these  mention  should  be  made  of  the  three 
of  Louvain,  1540  (approved  by  the  emperor  and  pub- 
lished by  the  university),  1550,  and  1558:  that  of 
Spain;  that  of  Paris,  published  by  the  Sorbonne  in 
1542;  that  of  Cologne,  published  by  the  university 
in  1549;  that  of  Venice,  published  by  Casa,  the  Apos- 
tolic nuncio,  in  1549,  and  another,  published  in  1554 
by  the  Inquisition;  that  of  Florence,  1552,  also  pub- 
lished by  the  Inquisition;  that  of  Milan,  published 
in  1554  by  the  archbishop. 

The  custom  of  forming  these  indexes  having  been 
established  (the  catalogues  being  sometimes  arranged 
alphabetically)  there  soon  asserted  itself  the  necessity 
for  a  general  index  under  the  supreme  authority  of 
the  Church,  and  Paul  IV  commissioned  the  Holy 
Office  to  prepare  such  an  index,  which  was  accord- 
ingly published  in  1557,  and  again,  more  accurately, 
in  1559.  Later  appeared  the  Tridentine  Index,  so 
called  because  its  publication  was  ordered  by  the 
great  council.  It  was  approved  and  published  by 
Pius  IV  in  1564.  This  index  was  often  reprinted, 
always  with  new  additions,  and  it  is  now  followed, 
having  been  modified  and  corrected  by  Leo  XIII 
who,  in  1900,  published  it  with  his  Constitution 
Officionim  ac  munerum",  in  which  he  abolished  the 
old  laws  and  established  new  ones  for  the  condemna- 
tion and  for  the  preliminary  censure  of  books. 

In  1571  Pius  V  created  the  Congregation  for  the 
Reform  of  the  Index  and  for  the  Correction  of  Books 
(tie  reformttndo  indice  el  corrigenda  Mri*).  In  the 
following  year  Gregory  XIV  gave  a  better  form  to 
this  congregation,  which  Sixtus  V  confirmed  bv  his 
Constitution  "Immensa".  It  retains  its  primitive 
organization  to  the  present  day,  the  Constitution  of 
nua  X  having  introduced  no  notable  alterations. 
Lake  all  the  other  congregations  it  consists  of  a 
number  of  cardinals,  one  of  whom  is  its  prefect;  the 
master  of  the  Sacred  Palace  (a  Dominican)  is  ex  officio 
its  assistant.    Pius  V,  by  a  Motu  Proprio  of  1570, 

^l^'T^.a?Qp.ly.authorij6ed  that  functionary  to 
correct  published  books.  Another  Dominican  is 
the  secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 


which  has  a  college  of  eonsultors  whose  office  is  to 
deliver  written  opinions  on  the  books  submitted  to 
their  judgment  by  the  congregation.  The  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Index  censures  and  condemns  books  which 
it  considers  dangerous  to  faith  or  morals.  Its  juris- 
diction is  universal,  extending  to  all  Catholics.  It 
can  therefore  grant  permission  for  the  reading  of  a 
book  that  has  been  condemned,  or  for  the  publica- 
tion of  corrected  editions  of  books  that  have  been 
proscribed.  Its  functions  are  naturally  related  to 
those  of  the  Holy  Office,  of  which  it  may  with  some 
reason  be  considered  an  appendix  or  auxiliary  con- 
gregation. The  Constitution  of  Pius  X  provides 
that,  notwithstanding  the  strict  secrecy  to  which  the 
officers  of  both  congregations  are  held,  they  may 
communicate  to  each  other,  upon  occasion,  those 
proceedings  which  relate  to  the  prohibition  of  books, 
though  they  may  communicate  nothing  else.  One 
change  made  by  Pius  X  in  the  functions  of  this  con- 
gregation considerably  widens  the  scope  of  its  activi- 
ties: the  traditional  rule  was  that  the  Index  did  not 
condemn  any  book  which  had  not  been  denounced 
to  it;  now,  on  the  contrary,  the  congregation  is 
charged  with  the  work  of  seeking  out  pernicious  pub- 
lications, and,  after  mature  examination,  condemning 
and  proscribing  them. 

The  procedure  of  the  congregation  was  accurately 
determined  by  an  instruction  of  Clement  VIII  and 
by  a  Constitution  (9  July,  1753)  of  Benedict  XIV. 
The  consultor  or  eonsultors  selected  for  the  examina- 
tion of  a  book  to  be  judged,  having  made  their  writ- 
ten report,  if  it  appears  that  the  book  should  be  con- 
demned, a  preparatory  congregation  is  held,  which 
consists  of  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Index,  and  six  eonsultors,  versed  in 
the  matter  of  which  the  book  treats  and  selected  by 
the  cardinal  prefect.  At  this  meeting,  the  passages 
of  the  publication  of  which  complaint  is  made  are 
diligently  examined,  and  the  question  whether  or 
not  they  contain  errors  iB  discussed.  The  secretary 
prepares  an  accurate  report  of  the  views  of  the  pre- 
paratory congregation,  and  then  refers  it  to  the  full 
congregation  of  the  cardinals,  at  which  the  cause  is 
carefully  examined  and  final  judgment  is  rendered. 
Benedict  XIV  required  great  consideration  to  be 
shown  to  any  distinguished  Catholic  writer  who  en- 
joyed a  good  name.  Not  only  did  this  pope  pre- 
scribe that  the  work  of  such  a  writer  should  aot  be 
condemned  without  some  formula  calculated  to  miti- 


matter  should  first  be  referred  to  the  author  himself, 
and  his  attention  called  to  the  objectionable  passages. 
If  the  author  then  refused  to  deal  with  the  congre- 
gation, or  rejected  the  corrections  that  were  required, 
the  decree  of  condemnation  was  to  be  published.  If, 
however,  the  author  prepared  a  new  edition,  the 
decree  of  condemnation  was  not  to  be  published, 
unless  a  great  number  of  the  copies  containing  the 
errors  had  been  circulated,  in  which  case,  of  course, 
the  public  welfare  would  require  the  publication  of 
the  decree;  but  the  pope  provided  that  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  only  the  first  edition  was  comprised 
in  the  condemnation. 

Cohslui'b,  op.  oil.:  Congr.  X  pro  indict  librorum  prohibi- 
torum;  (Iketkhh,  Dtjure  tt  mart  prohibrndi  txpurgandi  rl  abolrruH 
libra*  Karrtuo*  rt  noxvu  I  limuldntaili,  1053):  HiVMi  iicn, 
Erotrmata  de  mali*  ac  bonis  libri*  deque  jueta  aut  injuita  torum 
confirione  (Lyons,  1053);  I.UNADoao.  op.  cat.,  cap.  ix,  Delia  congre- 
gation* .1*11"  indie*  t  da  ngrrlario  delta  mederima;  Dr.  I.i  c».  Ret. 
rem.  Curia  for.,  due.  19;  FtLMtevn,  lX*qui*itio  aenilrmira  d* 
papuiarum  indicibu*  librorum  prohibendorum  rt  tipurgandarum 
:'<'i[  lflS4):  Urtlob.  Oiu.  pkil.de  Bphninarum  libri*  curioti* 
eombuMti*  ( Ix-iptig ,  1 708) :  Bokhmhb,  Duterl.  jurid.  tie  jure  cirea 
libra*  improbala  leetioni*  (Magdeburg.  1720);  8<  hOttoes,  Di 
indieibu*  librorum  prohibit,  tt  eipurg.  eorumoue  nrrvi*  (Dreaden. 
1733);  Ki'ki.k,  Saaoio  dell'  ittoria  dell'  indice  rotnano  (Rome. 
1739):  Catalan!,  be  tecretario  S.  Congregatumi*  Indiei*  (Rome. 
1751);  Schknkidt.  Jut  H  obligatio  prohibendi  libra,  (Wuriburt 
1768);   Fumes.  Dueertalione*  d*  Centura  librorum  rt  propott. 
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honum  in  negotiit  religxonit  (Rrealau,  1775):  Zac-caria,  iHarin 
poltmiea  delta  proibixitme  dei  tibri  (Koine,  1777);  PctONuT.  Dic- 
ttonnairt  critique,  lUUnirt  et  bibtiographique  des  principalis 
litres  condamnts  au  Au,  tupprimes  ou  cent urie  (Paria,  18011); 
Mason  AM.  The  Literary  Policy  oj  the  Church  of  Rome  exhibited 
in  an  Account  of  Her  Damnatory  Catalogues  or  Indices  (Umdon. 
1820);  ERXEan.  Veber  doe  recht  bee.  der  Hierarchic  auf 
Centur  und  Buchrrzrrbatt  (1829);  HcTMASa,  Dt  eccltnatHea 
librorum  aliorunuiuc  j-rnjJorum  in  llelgia  prohibitions  (llruasela, 
1MB);  Fkmlcr,  Das  kirchtiche  HtUherrerbot  (Vienna.  1868); 
the  romiecJie  Indexoongregation  und  ihr  \Wrkcn  (Munich, 
1803);  ilALLSs,  />i  *.  congregation  tie  Vindex  mieux  connut  ft 
tengee  (1860);  Hachhk,  I  he  Anfangc  der  H  uchrrcensur  in  Deulsch- 
land  (1870);  Zkiuaka.  //  dimittntur  e  la  tpitgasiont  dalant 
dalla  '.  congr,  deW  indict  ed  U  cardinal  Zioliam  (Home, 
1882);  !Ui  w  II,  Der  Index  d.  rerbotenen  Hue  her  (Bonn.  1883): 
PoulaIN,  I. 'index:  tan  arigine.  tan  but  rt  en  ealeur  (Dieppe, 
1881);  Pktit.  I.' index:  ton  hittaire,  let  low.  ta  fart*  obligatowe 
(ParU.  1888);  P^HiKat,  I>u  droit  dt  VKglitt  dt  prohiber  let  litrt* 
dangereux  in  Journal  du  droit  cannn,  IIH92);  Arndt,  Dt  libris 
prokibitit  commentarii  (Ratishnn,  1805) ;  DlUMKROK,  Dt  retisione 
tt  approbations  librorum  tapis  dettribendorum  in  Anal.  eccl. 
(1891-07):  Hom  v.  ■ .  ,. .  Dot  kirrhliche  Bttherterbot  i  Mum, 
1897);  Planchard.  L' Index  in  He*,  thiol,  franc.  (Marob^June. 
1897);  DujaROIXA,  Ixx  noureUe  constitutim  apottalujue  tur 
F index  in  Etudes  (March- May.  1897);  Pbnsacchi.  In  contt. 
ap.  " OJftawrum  ac  munerum"  as  prohibitions  et  Centura  librorum 
a  Leone  d.  pr.  PP.  XIII  latam  brent  commentatio  ( Rome.  1898); 
PiaiEA,  L'index,  comment,  de  la  constitution  apostaiique  '  Oji- 
"  (Paria,  1898);    Moireac.  Im  noutellc  Ugulation  de 


r index   (Lille.  1898);    Bocdinhon.  lea  nemnlle  legislation  de 
r  index  (Paris.  " 
verbal.  Bicher  ii 

S<mnkii>kr,   Dm  Him  Buchergesetts 


1899):  HlLOERa.  Zur  kirch.  Orsttigebung  uber 
aut  Maria  Ittach,  I  (1899).  268  aqu.; 
luchergetctie  der  kathotischen  Kircht 


(Maim,  1899) ;  Arndt,  Die  Vortehriften  Ubrr  dot  Verbal  und  die, 
Centur  der  Bticher  (Trier,  1901)):  HlulENRElXER,  D.  kircht. 
Vortentur  u.  d.  Particularrtchl  (Vienna,  1901);  s  iim  iuih  D. 
tume  Index  in  Arch.  f.  k.  KR.,  LXXXI  (1901).  291.302;  Hiuir.s- 
REINER,  Der  Index  der  torbotenen  Bucher  in  Th.  prat.  Qrttchr., 
pi.  II  (1901);  Si.r.trr/r».  Dt  prohibitiane  H  Centura  librorum 
(Oulpen.  1903);  Hi  ...  us.  Der  Index  der  terbotrnrn  Bucher  in 
seiner  neuen  Paitung  daraeteat  und  rechtlich-histaritch  geieUrdigt 
(Freiburg  i.  Br.,  1004) ;  Gexxari.  La  cottilutumi  "Officiorum" 
breremrnle  commentata  (Rome,  1905);  CloLU.  Comm.  brete  delta 
cottilutione  leonina  riguardo  ai  libri  proibiti  (Home,  1908); 
Verm r.E h*  h,  De  prohibition*  et  Centura  librorum  dissertatio 
canonico-moralis  (Itiime,  1000);  Hilokiu,  Die  Hacherserbote  in 
Pabttbricfen  (Freilmrj,  1007);  Aresdt.  De  quibusdam  dubiit 
qua  oecurrunt  in  doctrinali  inter pretatione  leonina  conttilutionis 
de  prohibilwne  librorum  brrris  diteeplatio  (Rome.  1007) ;  UuRLKT. 
Common,  on  the  Present  Index  Legislation  (Dublin,  1008). 

VIII.  Congregation  or  Rites. — This  congregation 
wm  eutablUhcd  by  mmm-  V  in  his  Constitution 
"  Immensa",  to  which  frequent  reference  has  already 
been  made.  The  organization  of  the  Congregation 
of  Ritiw  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  Roman 
congngations,  there  being  a  certain  number  of  cardi- 
nals, atwisted  by  a  secretary  and  a  surrogate  (soati- 
tulo),  and  also  by  an  adequate  number  of  minor 
officials.  Besides  these,  the  Congregation  of  Rites, 
in  view  of  special  functions  to  wtiicn  reference  will 
be  mode  further  on,  has  a  great  number  of  prelates, 
officials,  and  consultors.  The  order  of  precedence 
among  the  consultors  is  determined  by  length  of 
service  in  their  office.  The  prelate^fficials  sit  in 
the  following  order:  first,  after  the  secretary  of  the 
congregation,  is  the  sacristan  to  His  Holiness,  after 
whom  comes  one  of  the  Apostolic  prothonotaries 
permanently  attached  to  this  office,  next  is  the  dean 
of  the  Rota,  with  the  two  oldest  auditors,  after  these 
the  master  of  the  Sacred  Palace,  the  promotor  of  the 
Faith,  and  the  assessor,  or  sub-promotor.  Although 
then-  are  no  ex-oflicio  conHultore,  that  is,  no  consultors 
who  by  reason  of  their  office  in  the  Curia  are  entitled 
to  sit  among  the  consultors  of  this  congregation, 
there  are,  nevertheless,  certain  religious  orders— the 
triors  Minor,  the  Servitcs,  the  Barnabites,  the  Jesuits 
—which  have  obtained  from  different  popes  the  privi- 
lege of  being  rcpn-sented  by  one  member  each  in 
this  college  of  consultors. 

The  Congregation  of  Rites  has  a  double  function. 
It  H  charged  With  the  direction  of  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Latin  Church,  and  therefore,  with  the  supervision 
of  the  performance  of  the  rites  prescribed  by  the 
Church  for  the  celebration  of  the  sacred  mvsterie* 
ami  other  .■ecle*,ii*ticil|  functions  and  officii,  and 
mso.  with  the  granting  of  all  privileges,  personal 
riti^r  '  lemlM":ur>- or  IH-rtK.tuaI,  which  relate  to  the 
ntos  or  wremomes  of  the  Church.    It  is  manifest  that 


the  duties  of  this  congregation  are  of  the  highest 
importance:  they  are  concerned  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  worship  offered  to  Cod,  the  maintenance  of 
the  Faith,  and  the  development  of  devotion  and  of 
Christian  sentiment  among  the  faithful.  The  same 
congregation  has  another  charge  of  no  less  impor- 
tance: the  decision  of  causes  of  beatification  and 
canonisation  of  servants  of  Cod,  and  of  the  venera- 
tion of  their  relics. 

In  the  process  of  beatification  and  canonization 
the  most  important  official  is  the  promotor  of  the 
Faith,  whose  chief  duty  it  is  to  diligently  examine  the 
local  investigations  carried  out  by  the  authority  of 
the  bishops,  or,  at  Rome,  of  the  pope,  and  to  bring 
out  in  them  all  that  may  in  any  way  cast  doubt  upon 
the  heroic  virtue  of  the  servant  of  Cod  whose  cause 
is  under  consideration.  It  is  on  account  of  this  duty, 
which  implies  a  systematic  opposition  to  the  proofs 
of  sanctity,  that  the  official  in  question  has  come 
to  be  popularly  called  "the  devil's  advocate".  It  is 
easy  to  see,  however,  that  this  office  conduces  to  the 
splendour  of  the  Church  and  to  the  honour  of  the 
Faith;  for  to  declare  a  sen- ant  of  Cod  to  be  a  saint 
is  to  propone  him  as  a  model  to  the  faithful,  and  one 
cannot  fail  to  see  how  necessary  it  is  that  this  be  done 
only  in  the  case  of  one  truly  heroic,  of  whose  virtue 
in  the  heroic  degree  the  pontiff  has  acquired  the  great- 
est moral  certainty  that  human  means  can  establish. 
It  is  true  that  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Choet  can- 
not fail  the  head  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind;  but  the  sovereign  pontiff  is  not 
on  that  account  exempt  from  the  obligation  of  acting 
in  the  premises  with  all  the  circumspt'ction  that 
human  prudence  requires.  And  in  this  effort  to 
attain  human  certainty  the  pope  is  greatly  assisted 
by  the  promotor  of  the  Faith,  who,  after  a  prelim- 
inary' study  of  the  cause,  has  to  pro|>ose  objections 
in  regard  to  the  validity  of  the  proceedings  and  the 
credibility  of  the  testimony  as  well  as  all  the  ob- 
jections possibly  to  be  found  in  the  life  of  the  servant 
of  Cod  whose  cause  is  being  examined,  and  in  the 
miracles  alleged  to  have  been  performed  by  Cod  at 
the  intercession  of  that  servant.  Thi-se  objections 
are  presented  in  the  three  congregations,  or  meetings, 
hela  to  consider  the  question  of  virtue,  and  in  the 
other  three  which  are  held  to  consider  the  question 
of  the  miracles.  The  promotor  of  the  Faith  is  al- 
ways selected  from  among  the  Consistorial  advocates, 
ana  always  has  the  assistance  of  a  sub-advocate  who 
takes  his  place,  upon  occasion,  and  who  in  every 
instance  acts  in  the  name  of  the  promotor.  The 
latter  official  formerly  had  the  jsiwer  to  appoint,  and 
to  remove,  his  assistant.  Besides  these  two  chief 
officials,  the  congregation  has  a  special  notary  for 
that  part  of  its  functions  which  concerns  canoniza- 
tion. 

The  congregations,  or  meetings  held  to  consider 
the  question  of  virtue,  like  those  at  which  the  ques- 
tion of  miracles  is  considered,  are  generally  three  in 
number.  The  first  of  them  is  called  the  ante-prepara- 
tory, and  is  attended  by  the  prelate-officials  and  the 
consultors,  under  the  presidency  of  the  cardinal 
relator  of  the  cause,  who  does  not  vote,  but  who, 
upon  the  votes  of  the  others  who  are  present,  deter- 
mines whether  the  case  deserves  to  go  beyond  this 
hearing.  The  second  meeting,  called  the  preparatory, 
is  attended  by  all  the  cardinals  of  the  congregation, 
by  the  prelate-officials,  and  by  the  consultors.  At 
this  meeting  the  cardinals  do  not  vote,  but,  after 
hearing  the  votes  of  the  others  present,  determine 
whether  the  cause  may  be  carried  to  a  discussion 
before  the  pope,  which  is  done  only  when  there  is 
moral  certainty  of  a  successful  issue.  This  meeting 
is  the  most  interesting  of  all;  in  it  the  cause  not  infre- 
quently falls  to  the  ground.  Assuming,  however, 
tnat  the  cardinals  do  not  throw  out  I  he  case  defini- 
tively, it  very  often  happens  that  another  preparatory 
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meeting  called  twm  pnrparaloria  is  required,  to 
elucidate  Home  point  relating  to  the  Virtue  of  the 
servant  of  God  or  to  the  miracles  in  question.  Some- 
times there  is  even  a  third  meeting  for  the  same  pur- 
pose. The  regular  third  meeting  is  called  the  gen- 
eral congregation.  It  is  held  under  the  presidency 
of  the  sovereign  pontiff  himself  and  is  attended  by 
all  the  cardinal*  who  form  the  Congregation  of 
Rites,  the  prelate-officials,  and  the  consultors,  all  of 
whom  vote— the  consultors  and  the  prelate-officials 
first,  and  then,  when  the  consultors  have  withdrawn, 
the  cardinals.  The  pope  decides  definitively;  as  a 
rule,  however,  he  does  not  pronounce  his  judgment 
at  once,  but  takes  time  to  deliberate  and  to  implore 
Divine  light  upon  the  question.  Besides  the  above 
meetings,  others,  called  ordinary  and  special  ordinary, 
are  held  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  proceed- 
ings and  the  proof  of  the  fame  of  sanctity  which  is 
necessary  for  the  introduction  of  a  cause  of  beati- 
fication. (See  also  Beatification  and  Canoniza- 
tion.) 

Returning  to  the  first  duty  of  this  congregation, 
which  is  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Liturgy, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  inspection,  correction,  and 
condemnation  of  liturgical  books  of  whatever  kind 
pertain  to  the  Congregation  of  Rites  (saving  always 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Holy  Office  in  matters  of 
faith),  as  well  as  the  approbation  of  new  liturgical 
Offices  and  calendars,  and  especially  the  authorita- 
tive solution  of  all  doubts  which  may  arise  on  litur- 
gical matters.  Recourse  must  be  had,  therefore, 
to  this  congregation  for  all  faculties,  indulgences, 
and  dispensations  relating  to  liturgical  functions. 
Thus,  for  example,  it  is  for  the  Congregation  of  Rites 
to  grant  the  faculty  to  bless  sacred  vestments,  the 
authorisation  to  expose  upon  the  altar  the  image  of 
one  who  has  been  beatified,  or  to  dedicate  an  altar 
to  such  a  servant  of  God,  the  right  to  wear  special 
insignia  during  choral  offices,  etc.  In  the  performance 
of  these  functions,  the  Congregation  of  Rites  is  assisted 
by  three  commissions,  established  within  its  own 
body.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Liturgical  Commission, 
created  for  the  revision  of  Decrees  concerning  rites. 
This  work  was  begun  and  finished  by  Leo  XIII. 
the  congregation  publishing  an  authentic  edition  of 
its  Decrees  (1898-1900).  Although  the  work  for 
which  it  was  created  has  been  done,  this  commission 
remains,  and  is  now  consulted  on  more  important 
questions  which  may  arise  concerning  the  sacred  rites. 
The  second  commission,  also  instituted  by  Leo  XIII, 
in  1902,  is  the  Historioo-Liturgical  Commission,  which 
has  the  function  of  judging  historical  questions  con- 
cerning the  sacred  rites.  The  third  is  the  Commis- 
sion on  Sacred  Music,  created  by  Pius  X,  in  1904, 
the  functions  of  which  are  connected  with  the  Motu 
Proprio  on  sacred  music  of  1903  and  with  other  acts 
of  Pius  X  on  the  same  subject.  (See  the  letter  of 
8  December,  1903,  to  C  ardinal  Respighi,  the  Decree 
of  8  January,  1904,  the  Motu  I'roprio  of  the  25 
April,  1904,  on  the  Vatican  edition  of  the  liturgical 
books,  and  the  other  two  Decrees  of  1 1  and  14  August, 
1905.) 

CoMtuca,  op.  cit..  Congr.  V  pro  merit  ritibut  rt  arremoniu: 
Lckaimikd.  op.  rit..  cmp.  *iv.  Driln  congregation,  d,'  *agr\  riti, 
oM  promoter,  d,Ua  frt,  ,  d,  altrt  prrnnawi  di  dttta  ro^rwnMt; 
\>t.  hves,  Rti  ram.  run*  /or.,  cliac.  IS;  Oanieu,  op.  cit..  a.  v.; 
Hr.NEJ.UT  \I\  .  IM  trrrorum  Dri  brnti/vaUumt  H  btntorum  cano- 
nwuurne  (Romr,  1747-IUC  Ana  eanonuatumu  SS.  FuMu  u 
Stgmannga.  Camilli  dt  Lttht.  prtri  RroaUti,  loupht  a  Uonitta. 
v  i ;r™,r"1"  «  «"»  <-"«  aponto/ww  lilt.  .S.S.  U.  X.  Benrdvti 

5  ra{!*,}?a'  ornatiu  Jevriplione  (Rome.  174U); 

Hr.xEDi.-r  XIV    Apprndxee*  ad  quatuor  libra,  d,  tenorvm  [in 

gjfefteA  WHIR mnmritJSm  (Rome.  mo>;  ss.  o.  S. 

Bmtdutt  X/l  P.  O.  AT  aria  rt  d~rHa  ,„  rnuAi.  imUJiralionun 
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nrnt,>JU,  nti  annum  p,,„iifir,^u,  „(1  drnmum  i  Koine,  l«5l); 
"*  AWVKDO.  .S.S.  D.  if.  B,nnhrti  PP.  XIV  dud  rina  dr  trrrorum 
'.Z1  ''"u>fif>lunu  rt  bwlorum  canon  Italian,  in  nynopnm  rrdarta 
(>»pl».  ISo4t;  tircrrta  aulhrnttoi  Congr.  Sacrorum  ftituum  ri 
oaui  mmm  coU,cta.  eiutqtu  auctoritat*  promulgate  (Bona, 


IX.  Congregation  op  Ceremonies.— It  is  not 
quite  certain  who  created  this  congregation.  Many 
attribute  its  establishment  to  Sixtus  V,  others  to 
his  immediate  predecessor,  Gregory  XIII.  Haine 
says  that  the  latter  opinion  is  proved  to  be  correct 
by  the  records  of  the  congregation  itself.  Supposing 
this  to  be  the  case,  the  error  of  certain  authors  is 
apparent,  when  they  consider  this  congregation  to 
be  little  more  than  a  branch  of  the  Congregation  of 
Rites  or  to  have  derived  its  existence  from  the  latter. 
It  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  ancient  than  the  last- 
named  congregation,  and  deals  directly  with  the 
highest  division  of  the  Liturgy,  considering  the  person- 
ages whom  it  concerns.  For  this  congregation  is 
charged  with  the  direction  of  all  the  papal  ceremonies, 
as  well  as  of  the  ceremonial  of  cardinals,  whether  in 
the  pontifical  court  (aula)  or  chapel  (cappella  ponii- 
ficia),  or  elsewhere.  It  is  reasonable  that  a  special 
congregation  should  have  under  its  care  ceremonies 
so  august  and  solemn,  since  it  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance that  when  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
participates  in  ecclesiastical  functions  attended  by 
the  most  illustrious  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  all 
should  be  in  k«-eping  with  that  decorum  which  befits 
their  exalted  character.  As  in  all  courts  there  is  a 
grand  master  of  ceremonies,  charged  with  the  direc- 
tion of  the  sovereign's  acts  on  occasions  of  State, 
so  it  was  necessary  that  at  the  pontifical  Court  there 
should  be  an  authority  to  preside  over  such  functions. 
This  requirement  is  supplied  by  the  Congregation 
of  Ceremonies,  which,  besides  the  direction  of  litur- 
gical functions,  is  charged  with  the  direction  of  the 
pontifical  court  ceremonial  for  the  reception  of  sov- 
ereigns or  of  ambassadors.  It  also  communicates 
instructions  to  the  legates  of  the  Holy  See  for  the 
maintenance  of  due  decorum  in  transacting  the 
affairs  of  their  missions.  This  congregation  also 
instructs  the  members  of  the  Noble  Guard  and  the 
ablegate  who  are  sent  to  convey  to  new  cardinals, 
living  in  Catholic  states  outside  of  Rome,  the  news  of 
their  promotion,  together  with  the  cardinal's  hat  and 
the  red  biretta.  It  instructs  newly-promoted  cardinals, 
too,  on  the  etiquette  to  be  followed  conformably  with 
their  new  dignity.  Finally,  it  solves  the  questions 
of  precedence  which  arise  among  cardinals  or 
ambassadors  to  the  Holy  Sec. 


Li'kadono,  op.  cit.,  cap.  liv.  Dtlla 
monvtU  t  dti  macjrtrx  detle  crrrmome. 
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XIII.— 10 


X.  Congregation  or  Extraordinary  Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs. — In  former  times,  when  questions 
of  exceptional  interest  to  the  Church  presented  them- 
selves, and  circumstances  required  that  they  should 
in  prudence  be  treated  with  secrecy,  the  popes  were 
wont  to  establish  special  congregations  of  cardinals 
for  the  consideration  of  those  matters.  These  con- 
gregations were  called  congregations  of  State.  Pius 
VI.  following  this  custom,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
revolutionary  conditions  of  France  in  1793,  estab- 
lished a  congregation  of  this  kind,  which  he  called 
the  Congregation  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Affairs  of 
France  (Congregatio  super  negotiis  ecclesiastieis 
regni  Galliarum),  a  title  which  Pius  VII,  in  1805, 
changed  to  Congregation  for  Extraordinary  Ecclesi- 
astical Affairs  (Congregatio  dc  negotiis  ecclesiasticis 
extraordinariis).  This  congregation  remained  in  ex- 
istence until  1809,  when  the  exile  of  Pius  VII  brought 
it  to  an  end.  In  1814,  when  Pius  VII  returned  to 
Rome,  the  needs  of  the  Church  being  still  exceptional, 
the  pope  re-established  this  congregation  under  the 
title  of  Extraordinary  Congregation  for  the  Eccle- 
siastical Affairs  of  tlie  Catholic  World  (Congregatio 
extraordinaria  pneposita  negotiis  ecclesiasticis  orbis 
catholici).  In  1827,  however,  the  congregation  re- 
assumcd  its  former  name  of  Congregation  for  Ex- 
traordinary Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  which  it  retains  to 
the  present  time.    At  the  head  of  this 
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ib  the  secretary  of  State,  who  presides  over  it  not  as 
prefect,  but  in  virtue  of  his  office;  and  although  it 
has  a  secretary  and  a  sub-secretary,  the  congrega- 
tion nevertheless  has  no  secretary's  office  of  its  own, 
the  first  section  of  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  State 
serving  the  purpose.  The  scope  of  the  powers  of 
this  congregation  is  not  fixed.  It  was  created  for 
extraordinary  affairs,  and  deals  only  with  such 
matters  as  the  sovereign  pontiff,  through  his  secre- 
tary of  State,  may  submit  to  its  study  and  judg- 
ment. 

XI.  Congregation  of  Studies. — Sixtus  V,  by 
his  Constitution  "Immensa",  established  a  special 
congregation  for  the  Roman  University  (Congroga- 
tio  pro  universitate  studii  romani).  This  establish- 
ment of  learning  was  founded  by  Boniface  VIII  in 
1303;  it  was  later  known  by  the  name  of  Sapienza, 
and  in  time  became  extinct.  In  1824,  U«o  XII 
created  a  new  congregation  to  preside  over  the  studies 
not  only  of  Rome,  but  of  all  the  Pontifical  States. 
After  the  events  of  1870,  this  congregation  remained 
intact,  and  acquired  new  importance.  Consisting, 
like  all  the  others,  of  an  adequate  number  of  cardinals, 
the  Congregation  of  Studies  has  a  secretary  of  its 
own,  under  whom  are  several  officials,  and  a  college 
of  consultors.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Constitution  of  Pius  X,  the  jurisdiction  of  this  con- 
gregation is  no  longer  limited  to  the  Pontifical  States, 
much  less  to  Rome.  On  the  contrary,  the  Congre- 
gation of  Studies  exercises  its  influence  throughout 
the  Catholic  world;  for  it  directs  the  studies  of  all 
the  greater  universities  or  faculties  under  the  author- 
ity of  the  Church,  not  excepting  those  under  reli- 
gious orders  or  congregations.  It  grants  the  faculty 
of  conferring  academic  degrees,  which  it  may  also 
confer  itself,  in  which  case  they  have  the  same  value 
as  those  conferred  by  an  ecclesiastical  university. 
It  authorizes  the  establishment  of  new  universities 
as  well  as  changes  in  the  conditions  of  universities 
already  established,  the  authorization  in  either  case 
being  given  by  means  of  a  pontifical  Brief.  As  in  other 
congregations,  all  graver  matters  must  be  referred 
to  the  full  congregation  of  cardinals,  which  therefore 
determines  the  establishment  of  new  universities, 
the  more  important  changes  in  universities  already 
existing,  and  the  paver  questions  which  may  present 
themselves  for  solution  in  such  institutions,' the  gen- 
eral conduct  of  which  it  also  directs.  Matters  of 
minor  importance  are  determined  by  its  congrtsao. 

CoMKLUl's,  op.  eit..  Congr*Qali»  XIX  pro  unisersitatt  studii 


uni;  Caterini.  Collectio  levum  tt  ordinationum  de  retta 
Mwtionim  ration*  t'uuti  Bmi.  or  kmi.  Domini  Cardinalis  Atoyrii 
Lambrusrhini  SS.  D.  tt.  Orsfforii  X  VI  P.  It.  a  Seeretis  Status, 
Sam  fangrtgalionis  studii*  modtrandis  pra/eeii  (Row,  1H4I); 
CUfAUt,  ColUtiio  Ugum  tt  ordinationum  dt  rttia  studiarutn 
rationt  ab  anno  18;i  usqut  ad  annum  Ht.it  ;wn  Card.  Raphael*, 
Pornan  praferti  .  .  .  eontinuata  (Rome,  1H62). 

XII.  Congregation  of  Loreto.— From  the  time 
of  Sixtus  IV,  the  care  of  the  famous  sanctuary  of 
Loreto  has  been  reserved  exclusively  to  the  Holy  See, 
the  arrangement  having  been  confirmed  by  many 
successive  pontiffs  and  especially  by  Julius  II  and 
Paul  V.  Innocent  XII,  in  1098,"  established  a  con- 
gregation of  cardinals  to  preside  over  the  affairs  of 
the  Sanctuary  of  Loreto;  and  this  congregation  was 
not  abolished  by  the  recent  Constitution  of  Pius  X, 
which,  on  the  contrary,  provides  that  the  Congre- 
gation of  Loreto  shall  remain  distinct  from  the 
others  although  united  to  the  Congregation  of  I  he 
Council.  tntil  the  time  of  Gregory  XVI,  the  Con- 
gregation of  Ixjreto,  which  consists  of  a  suitable  num- 
ber of  cardinals,  had  the  cardinal  secretary  of  State  for 
its  prefect  ;  now,  however,  this  office  is  "filled  by  the 
prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Council;  while 
the  secretary  of  the  latter  congregation  is  also 
secretary  of  the  Congregation  of  loreto.  an  office 
formerly  belonging  to  the  sulnlatarv.  The  compe- 
tency of  this  congregation,  until  the  reign  of  Pius 


VII,  was  extensive,  since  it  included  jurisdiction  not 
only  over  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto  and  its  property, 
but  also  over  civil  and  criminal  matters  connected 
with  that  sanctuary.  This  jurisdiction  was  rest ricted 
by  Pius  VII,  but  was  again  extended  by  1/po  XII. 
The  new  Constitution  of  Pius  X  does  not  define  the 
powers  of  the  Congregation  of  Loreto;  they  are  cer- 
tainly much  diminished,  however,  by  the  events  of 
the  last  fifty  years  in  Italy,  and  now  relate  chiefly 
to  the  restorations  of  the  basilica  and  supervision 
of  the  numerous  pilgrimages  to  the  shrine.  The 
Congregation  of  the  Council  transacts  the  business 
of  the  Congregation  of  Ix>reto  according  to  the 
rulea  of  procedure  in  all  other  matters  of  its  compe- 
tency. 

XIII.  Congregation  of  the  Fabric  of  St. 
Peter's. — When  the  ancient  Basilica  of  St.  Peter 
was  crumbling  through  age,  Julius  II  conceived  the 
grand  project  of  building  a  new  temple  in  the  place 
of  the  old  one,  after  the  plans  of  Bramante;  and  on 
the  Saturday  next  after  Easter,  150ft,  he  laid  its 
foundation  stone.  He  realized  the  enormous  expense 
that  must  be  entailed  by  the  realization  of  his  proj- 
ect, which  was  to  be  accomplished  by  the  charity 
of  the  faithful,  convinced  of  the  glory  that  would 
accrue  to  Jesus  Christ  and  to  His  Church  through 
the  completion  of  so  majestic  a  work.  If  in  the  Old 
Testament,  God  had  wished  a  most  sumptuous  temple 
to  stand  in  Jerusalem,  it  was  right  that  in  the  New 
Testament  another,  most  majestic,  temple  should 
rise  to  the  glorv  of  His  Christ,  the  Man  Goa.  And,  to 
encourage  the  faithful  to  contribute  to  so  holy  a  work, 
the  popes  were  bountiful  in  the  concession  of  privi- 
leges and  of  indulgences  in  favour  of  the  generous 
contributors  to  the  great  work.  Clement  VH,  in 
1523,  established  a  college  of  sixty  members  which 
was  charged  with  providing  for  trie  building  of  the 
basilica.  This  college  having  been  suppressed, 
Clement  VIII  replaced  it  with  a  special  congregation 
which  he  named  the  Congregation  of  the  Fabric  of 
St.  Peter's.  From  the  time  of  Sixtus  V,  the  cardinal 
archpricst  of  the  basilica  itself  was  the  prefect  of 
this  congregation.  Benedict  XIV  introduced  con- 
siderable changes:  he  left  to  the  congregation  the 
constitution  given  it  by  Clement  VIII,  with  its  cardi- 
nal prefect,  its  numerous  prelates  and  officials,  such 
as  the  auditor  and  the  treasurer  of  the  A|>ostolic 
Camera,  and  others,  but  to  this  congregation  he 
added  a  special  one  consisting  of  the  cardinal  prefect 


and  three  other  cardinals,  which  was  to  have  pr 
donee  in  everything  and  to  exercise  and  have  the  ex- 
clusive economical  control  of  the  basilica.  The  general 
congregation  was  to  occupy  itself  thereafter  only  with 
contentious  causes,  since  the  Congregation  of  the 
Fabric  still  had  jurisdiction  in  such  cases,  and  in  fact 
was  the  only  competent  tribunal  for  causes  connected 
with  the  building.  Pius  IX,  having  abolished  special 
that  of  the  Fabric,  saw  that  the 


tribunals,  including 

general  congregation  was  left  without  any  , 
He  thereupon  abolished  the  two  congregations  of 
Benedict  XIV  and  established  a  single  one,  consist- 
ing not  of  three,  but  of  more  than  three,  cardinals, 
to  which  he  confided  the  economical  administration 
and  the  conservation  of  the  basilica,  adding  to  this 
charge  that  of  the  administration  of  many  pious 
legacies  and  of  Mass  stipends,  with  authority  to 
modify  them  according  to  circumstances.  This  con- 
gregation, therefore,  was  empowered  to  grant  reduc- 
tions of  the  obligations  of  Masses  ana  permission 
to  defer  the  celebrate m  of  these  Masses  for  a  longer 
time  than  that  allowed  by  the  rule;  to  allow  the 
executors  of  pious  legacies  to  make  adjustments  for 
past  omissions,  to  delegate  this  power  more  or  less 
extensively  to  bishops,  and  so  forth. 

Pius  X',  by  his  new  Constitution,  has  restricted 
the  competency  of  this  congregation  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  "property,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
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the  basilica,  a  task  by  no  means  light,  seeing  that 
immense  sums  arc  expended  upon  it.  Cinmaldi 
1 1, cm  congregations  romaines,  xxii)  asserts  that  the 
expense  amounts  to  190,000  lire  (nearly  $38,000)  each 
year,  which  is  not  surprising,  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  lay  employees  of  the  basilica  and  those  of 
the  second  class,  called  San  Pietrini,  alone  amount  to 
nearly  300  in  number.  Under  the  authority  of  this 
congregation  is  also  the  Studio  del  mosaico  established 
by  Sixtus  V,  and  famous  throughout  the  world  for 
the  perfection  of  its  work  and  for  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  its  art. 

VuPlGXAKi,  Compendium  pn r\ir\jmru m  ret.  fabrics  .S.  Petri 
(Rome.  1674);  Ca.vc  elukri.  De  eecrttarit*  baeihea  Vatieanee 
etlerit  et  noete  (Rome.  1786):  de  Nicolaia.  D*  Vaticana  baeiUen 
S.  Petri  or  de  rjuetttm  priwilegiie  (Rome,  1817). 

Genual  Hibuoobaphy. — Aubbby.  llittoire  gtntraU  dee 
cardinaUJ  (P»ri»,  1642);  CohELUTO.  S'atiXia  cnrdtnalalu*  in  qua 
nnium  de  S.  H.  B.  cardinalium  trrigxne  dignitate  pneminentia 
et  pritilegiis  *cd  de  pracipuiM  romanar  aula?  affiexalibu*  pertrnctatur 
(Rome,  ltW*l;  I.rNUxiwo,  Relation*  dclla  carte  di  Roma  (Venire, 
1664);  De  Lit  a.  /(  cardinal*  pratico  (Rome,  1600);  PlJETTKN- 
bebo.  Sotitia  congregationum  ei  tnbunalium  curia  romana? 
(HUdeahcim,  1093);  De  I,l  <  a,  Rtlatia  curve  romantr  formnxs 
tiutqu*  tribunalium  et  conarcoatwnum  (Venice.,  1750);  PlaTUB, 
Tract,  dt  eardinali*  dignitat*  et  officio  (Rome.  1748).  cbd,  xxTiii, 
■pp.;  Bamoen.  Die  romuch*  Kurie,  ihre  atgen vxlrt.  Zueam- 
menncttung  und  ihr  tieerhtlftegano  (MQnster,  1854);  Haine, 
Sl/nopw  3.  R.  E.  Cardinalium  Congrrgationum  (I«ouvain,  1857); 
Idem.  Or  la  (our  remain*  tou*  le  pontifical  de  Pie  IX  (Louvain, 
1859);  Phillips,  KircKmrecht,  VI  (lUtubon,  1864);  Simob, 
Dt  tacr.  amor,  et  illarum  auetaritate  in  Are*.  /.  *.  KR..  XI  (1S64). 
410  «w.;  Okihaloi.  Lee  conarfgationi  remain**  '.Siena.  18'JO). 
thw  work  i»  cm  the  Index;  SaomClleb,  Die  TMigkrit  u»d 
SteUung  dtr  KardindU  bi*  P.  Boni/at  VIII  < Freiburg.  1  HOC) ;  Leoa, 
Protect,  in  textum  jur.  can.  de  judicii*  tecl**ia*tici*.  II  (Rome, 
1896),  6  aq«j.;  Idem.  De  origin*  et  natura  *acr.  roman.  congre- 
gationum in  A  mil.  ecel.,  IV  (1890),  45  sqq. ;  Idem.  De  mode 
procrtltndi  cunqrtoatuinitmt  romanit  communi  in  Anal.  tcti.,  IV, 
277  H)q.:  Werni.  Jut  decretalium.  II  (Rome,  1006).  619  *qq.; 
Milubo,  Die  romitcA*  Kurt*  (Paderborn,  1906);  Hopmaxn, 
Die  Nturrgelung  dtr  rim.  Kurie  Jure*  Piu*  X  in  Ztitethr.  /.  k. 
Thtol..  XXXIII.  198  aqq.;  Haraybe,  La  nouteUt  organitation 
du  gourernemenl  central  dt  I'Bgliee  (Lyon*.  1908);  Foi'knebet, 
La  ri/arm*  de  la  curve  torn,  in  Le  canoniete  cant..  33.  16,  65; 
Chocpin  in  Etude*  (1908),  308.  604;  Ojetti.  Dt  romana  curia 
(Rome,  1910);  Hi  Ml  EE.  La  curie  romaine  (Paria,  1909);  CaP- 
pello,  De  curia  romana  juxta  reform,  a  Pio  X  eapient.  inductam 
(Rome.  1911). 

Benedetto  Ojetti. 

Roman  Curia,  strictly  speaking,  the  ensemble  of 
departments  or  ministries  which  assist  the  sovereign 
pontiff  in  the  government  of  the  Universal  Church. 
These  are  the  Roman  Congregations,  the  tribunals, 
and  the  offices  of  Curia  (Ufficii  di  Curia).  The  Con- 
gregations, being  the  highest  and  most  extensive  de- 
partments of  the  Pontifical  Government,  are  treated 
elsewhere  under  Roman  Congregations.  This  arti- 
cle deals  in  particular  with  the  tribunals  and  the 
offices  of  Curia  (Ufficii  di  Curia),  in  addition  to  which 
something  will  be  said  of  the  commissions  of  cardinal 
and  the  pontifical  family. 

I.  Tribunal*. — Accortiing  to  the  Constitution 
"Sapienti  consilio"  of  Pius  X,  the  tribunals  of  the 
Curia  are  three:  the  Sacred  Penitent iaria,  the  Sacred 
Roman  Rota,  and  the  Apostolic  Signatura, 

A.  The  Sacred  Penilentiaria. — The  origin  of  this 
tribunal  cannot  be  assigned  with  any  reasonable  cer- 
tainty. Some  authors,  like  Cardinal  De  Luca  (Re- 
latio  curia;  rom.  forcnsis,  diss,  xii),  think  that  the 
office  of  penitentiary  dates  from  the  primitive  Church ; 
Lega  (Pnel.  de  judiciis  eccl.,  II,  283,  not.)  refers  it  to 
the  time  of  Pope  Cornelius  (204),  who  is  said  to  have 
appointed  penitentiaries  pro  lapsis.  Penitentiaries 
are  certainly  more  ancient  in  the  East  than  in  the 
west.  The  Fourth  Lateran  Council  (1215)  ordained 
ntiT  rjJ*bu,»hrnent  of  a  penitentiary  in  each  cathedral. 
The  Roman  Church,  if  not  the  first,  was  at  least  one 
0"  the  first  in  the  West  to  establish  penitentiaries. 
According  to  some  authorities,  from  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, that  is  from  the  pontificate  of  Benedict  II,  the 
prnitcntiary  of  the  Roman  Church  was  a  cardinal 
ExTlS?"  was  oprtainly  the  case  before  Gregory  X 
W.  1276)    Gregory  IX  calls  Cardinal  Nicola  de 


orii  nap.  pnedecessoris".  Prior  to  1205  Giraldus 
Camnrensis  mentions  Giovanni  di  S.  Paolo,  of  the 
title  of  St.  Priscilla,  as  one  who  heard  confessions  in 
the  place  of  the  pope;  he  was  probably  a  cardinal  of 
that  title.  The  office  of  penitentiary  assumed  greater 
importance  when  the  reservation  of  cases  to  the  pope 
or  the  bishops  began  (see  Resejixsd  Cases).  At  the 
end  of  the  sixth  century  (592)  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
reserved  to  himself  the  excommunication  with  which 
he  threatened  Archbishop  John  of  Larissa  for  unjustlv 
deposing  Adrian,  Bishop  of  Thebes.  The  first  uni- 
versally recognized  case  of  a  general  papal  reservation 
of  an  offense  is  that  of  Innocent  II,  who,  at  the  Coun- 
cil of  Clermont  (1130),  reserved  to  himself  in  every 
case  absolution  from  the  crime  of  striking  a  cleric. 
This  reservation  was  confirmed  by  him  in  the  follow- 
ing year  at  the  Council  of  Reims,  where  he  also 
reserved  to  himself  the  absolution  of  incendiaries 
and  their  accomplices.  Thenceforth  reservations  in- 
creased in  number,  and  an  office  became  necessary  to 
answer  those  who,  guilty  of  some  offence,  asked  of  the 
sovereign  pontiff  absolution  from  the  censure  incurred, 
and  reserved  to  the  Holy  See,  or,  being  unable  to  re- 
pair to  Rome,  asked  to  be  absolved  from  some  sin  re- 
served to  the  pope  by  a  priest  of  their  own  land,  who 
would  of  course  require  a  special  delegation.  In  the 
time  of  Cardinal  Blrenger  Frfidol,  penitentiary  from 
1309  to  1323,  the  office  of  the  Penitent  iaria  was  in 
existence,  with  various  subordinates  and  employees, 
under  the  direction  of  a  cardinal  penitentiary,  whom 
Clement  V  called  pamiientiarius  major  [c.  ii.  de 
elect,  etc.  (I.  3)  in  Clem.).  Under  Alexander  IV  and 
Urban  IV.  Cardinal  Hugo  of  St-Chcr  (or  of  San  Caro) 
was  called  pattitentiarius  summits,  or  sedia  apttxtolica 
pern ilenliari its  generali*.  For  the  earlier  history  of 
this  tribunal  see  the  excellent  work  of  P.  Chouet, 
"La  sacree  penitencerie  apostolique"  (Lyons,  1908), 
in  which  may  be  found  the  details  of  its  original  con- 
stitution. The  present  article  deals  only  with  the  re- 
cent constitution  of  this  tribunal. 

The  Sacred  Penitentiary  consists  in  the  first  place 
of  the  cardinal  chief  penitentiary  {pamitentiarim 
major)  appointed  by  a  Brief  of  the  sovereign  pontiff. 
Pius  V,  followed  by  Benedict  XIV,  decreed  that  this 
functionary  should  be  chosen  from  among  the  car- 
dinal priests,  and  must  be  a  master  in  theology  or 
doctor  of  canon  law  (magiMer  in  Iheoloaia  seu  decre- 
torum  doctor).  He  must  transact  the  business  of  his 
office  personally,  or  if  prevented  from  so  doing,  he 
must  provide  a  substitute  in  another  cardinal  qualified 
as  above  stated,  and  who  takes  the  title  of  pro-chief 
penitentiary.  During  his  term  of  office  he  acts  in  his 
own  name,  and  not  in  that  of  the  cardinal  by  whom  he 
is  delegated.  To  the  cardinal  chief  penitentiary  is  as- 
signed a  regent  of  the  Penilentiaria.  This  officer,  like 
the  others  of  whom  we  shall  speak,  is  selected  by  the 
cardinal  penitentiary  and  presented  to  the  pope;  and 
if  approved  by  him  is  appointed  by  a  letter  of  the  car- 
dinal himself.  After  the  regent  comes  the  theologian, 
whom  it  has  long  been  usualto  select  from  the  Society 
of  Jesus;  then  come  the  datary,  the  canonist,  the 
corrector,  the  sealer  (sigiilatore),  and  some  copyists, 
besides  a  secretary,  a  surrogate  (sostiiuto),  and  an 
archivist.  The  signatura  (Segnatura)  of  the  Peniten- 
tiaria  (its  congress)  is  the  meeting  at  which  the  most 
important  cases  are  considered.  It  is  formed  of  the 
cardinal  penitentiary,  the  theologian,  the  datary, 
the  corrector,  the  sealer  (xigiUatore),  and  the  canonist, 
the  secretary  also  taking  part  in  it,  but  without  a  vote. 
The  other  members  of  the  meeting  are  only  consulted, 
the  decision  of  the  case  being  left  entirely  to  the  cardi- 
nal penitentiary,  who,  if  in  doubt  as  to  the  extent  of 
his  faculties,  refers  the  matter  to  the  Holy  Father. 

The  minor  penitentiaries  of  certain  Roman  churches 
and  of  the  Holy  House  of  Loreto  must  be  mentioned 
as  in  some  way  related  to  the  Sacred  Penitentiaria. 
At  Rome,  they  are  attached  to  the  three  Basilicas  of 
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St.  John  Lateran,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Mary  Major.  At 
St.  John  Lateran  the  office  is  filled  by  the  Friars  Minor. 
At  St.  Peter's  it  was  formerly  filled  by  Jesuits,  but.  at 
the  suppression  of  the  Society  by  Clement  XIV,  their 
place  was  taken  by  Minor  Conventuals,  who  still  re- 
tain it;  these  are  thirteen  in  number,  but  there  are  also 
at  St.  Peter's  fourteen  other  "adjunct"  penitentiaries 
— Carmelites,  Friars  Minor,  Augustinians,  Servites. 
At  St.  Mary  Major  the  penitentiaries  are  Dominicans. 
At  Iyoreto  the  Jesuits  served  as  penitentiaries  until 
their  suppression,  when  they  were  succeeded  by  the 
Minor  Conventuals,  who  still  hold  the  office.  The 
minor  penitentiaries  may  not  be  removed  by  their 
superiors,  either  from  Rome  or  from  Lore  to,  without 
the  permission  of  the  Holy  See.  They  arc  authorised 
to  hear  the  confessions  of  all  the  faithful,  not  excepting 
religious,  who  may  come  to  the  minor  penitentiaries 
without  the  permission  of  their  religious  superiors. 
The  faculties  of  these  penitentiaries  are  very  ample; 
and  care  is  taken,  as  a  rule,  that  there  may  be  priests 
of  different  languages  among  them,  to  hear  the  con- 
fessions of  pilgrims  or  other  foreigners  who  do  not 
speak  Italian. 

The  cardinal  penitentiary  assists  the  pope  at  the 
hour  of  death,  reciting  the  customary  prayers  for  the 
dying,  etc.  It  is  he,  also,  who  at  the  beginning  of  a 
jubilee,  offers  to  the  pope  the  golden  hammer,  to  give 
the  first  three  knocks  at  the  Holy  Door  {Porta  SatUa) 
of  St.  Peter's,  which  door  is  opened  only  during  the 
Holy  Year,  or  year  of  the  jubilee.  After  the  pope, 
the  cardinal  penitentiary  himself  knocks  twice  with 
the  hammer.  It  is  also  the  office  of  the  cardinal  peni- 
tentiary, at  the  end  of  the  jubilee  year,  when  the  Holy 
Door  is  to  be  closed,  to  present  to  the  pope  the  trowel 
and  the  mortar,  to  begin  the  walling  up  of  the  door. 
In  Holy  Week,  the  cardinal  penitentiary,  surrounded 
by  those  officers  who  constitute  the  signatura,  or 
congress  of  the  Penitentiaria,  sits  four  times — Palm 
Sunday,  Wednesday,  Good  Friday,  and  Holy  Satur- 
day— in  the  penitential  cathedra,  or  chair,  set  in  each 
of  the  three  above-mentioned  Roman  basilicas,  and 
awaits  for  some  time  those  who  may  wish  to  confess 
to  him,  striking  lightly  upon  the  head  with  his  tra- 
ditional rod  (also  used  by  the  minor  penitentiaries) 
those  who  may  kneel  before  him  with  that  intention, 
beginning  with  the  officers  of  the  Sacred  Penitentiaria. 
On  the  part  of  the  faithful  this  ceremony  is  public  con- 
fession of  having  sinned  against  God,  anu  a  request 
for  forgiveness  by  ecclesiastical  authority  of  sins  coin- 
mil  ted. 

The  Sacred  Penitentiaria  was  always  provided  with 
great  powers,  formerly  of  internal  jurisdiction  only, 
out  as  time  went  on,  of  external  jurisdiction  also. 
Under  the  latter  head  its  work  so  increased  that  the 
administration  of  this  tribunal  was  greatly  hampered. 
Several  popes  disapproved  of  this,  especially  Pius  IV, 
who  planned  a  reform  both  of  its  constitution  and  of 
its  field  of  action,  or  competency.    Death  prevented 
him  from  carrying  this  into  effect :  it  was  realized  by 
St.  Pius  V,  who,  in  1569,  by  his  Constitution  "In 
omnibus",  reformed  the  organization  of  the  Peniten- 
tiaria, while  he  modified  its  com|>eU»ncv  by  his  other 
Constitution  "Ut  bonus  paterfamilias'',  both  datid 
18  May  of  that  year.    The  competency  of  the  Peni- 
tentiaria was  confined  to  matters  of  internal  jurisdic- 
tion.   Little  by  little,  the  successors  of  Pius  V  in- 
creased the  faculties  of  this  tribunal;  and,  as  many  of 
these  new  concession*  were  made  bv  word  of  mouth 
( eiiw  vocui  oraeulo  > .  t  hen-  arose  new  doubts  to  be  solved ; 
wherefore,  to  remove  uncertainties  Innocent  XII,  in 
lo!S2,  formulated  a  new  list  of  faculties  for  the  Peni- 
tentiaria; but ,  the  sovereign  pontiff  having  delayed  the 
solution  of  some  doubts,  and  difficulties  having'  arisen 
in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  his  Constitution,  the 
desired  end  was  riot  attaints!  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
new  faculties  w#re  granted  to  the  Sacred  Penitentiaria 
by  succeeding  popes.    Consequently,  Benedict  XIV 


was  constrained  to  define  better  the  faculties  of  this 
tribunal,  which  that  learned  imntiff  did  by  his  famous 
Constitution,  "Pastor  bonus  ',  of  April,  171 I,  wherein 
he  enumerated  the  faculties  of  the  Sacred  Penitentiaria 
more  or  less  as  they  had  been  granted  by  Pius  V,  al- 
though broader  in  some  respects.  It  is  more  remark- 
able that  he  granted  some  powers  of  external  jurisdic- 
tion; hence  until  now  the  Penitentiaria  has  had.  as  an 
exceptional  faculty,  the  power  of  dispensing  destitute 
or  needy  persons  from  public  matrimonial  impedi- 
ments. 

The  Constitution  "Sapienti  consilio"  of  Pius  X 
has  confined  the  competency  of  the  Penitentiaria  to 
its  former  scope,  limiting  it  to  internal  jurisdiction. 
The  power  to  dispense  from  matrimonial  impediments 
in  relation  to  external  jurisdiction,  for  all  classes  of 
people,  having  been  granted  to  the  Congregation  of 
the  Sacraments,  the  tribunal  of  the  Penitentiaria  re- 
ceived jurisdiction  in  all  internal  matters,  in  relation 
to  which  it  is  empowered  to  grant  graces  of  all  kinds- 
absolutions,  dispensations,  commutations, ratifications 
in  matter  of  impediments,  condonations.  This  tri- 
bunal also  deals  with  questions  of  conscience  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Holy  See.  It  should  be  ob- 
served here  that  the  chief  penitentiary's  powers  of  in-  * 
teraal  jurisdiction,  even  before  the  recent  Constitu- 
tion, held  during  the  vacancy  of  the  Holy  See,  while 
his  power  of  external  jurisdiction,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, was  suspended. 

As  to  the  procedure  of  the  Penitentiaria,  it  follows 
the  rules  set  down  in  the  Constitution  "In  aposto- 
lical" of  Benedict  XIV,  in  all  that  is  not  at  variance 
with  the  new  Constitution  of  Pius  X.  It  transacts  its 
business  under  the  greatest  secrecy,  and  gratuitously 
(omnino  secreto  ei  gratis).  It  is  chieflyatribunal  of 
mercy,  as  Benedict  XIV  asserts  in  "his  QJUBlllution 
^Pastor  bonus";  wherefore  it  is  appropriate  that  its 
seal  should  bear,  as  is  the  case,  an  image  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  with  the  Child  in  her  arms.  Recourse  is  had 
to  the  Penitentiaria  by  means  of  a  letter  (written  by 
the  party  interested  or  by  that  party's  confessor)  ex- 
posing the  case,  without,  however,  naming  the  person 
concerned.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  the  cardinal 
penitentiary,  and  may  be  written  in  any  language. 
The  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  rim 
answer  is  to  be  sent  must  be  clearly  given.  The  fol- 
lowing may  serve  as  an  example  of  applications  to  be 
made  to  the  Penitentiaria:  "Your  Eminence:  Tiiio 
and  Caia  [which  must  l>c  fictitious  names|  wishing  to 
be  united  in  the  bonds  of  holy  matrimony  ask  Your 
Eminence  for  dispensation  from  the  following  impedi- 
ments: (1)  an  impediment  of  the  first  degree  in  the 
direct  line,  that  now  is,  and  most  probably  will  re- 
main, concealed,  originating  in  illicit  relations  between 
Tizio  and  the  mother  of  Caia.  after  the  latter's  birth; 
(2)  an  impediment  of  crime,  which  is  also  concealed, 
originating  in  adulter)'  between  the  petitioners  while 
the  first  wife  of  Tizio  still  lived,  with  a  mutual  prom- 
ise of  marriage  in  case  of  the  first  wife's  death.  The 
reasons  for  this  petition  are  .  .  .  (here  the  facts  are 

fivenj.  The  answer  may  be  addressed  as  follows.  .  .  • 
'ictitious  names  may  be  given,  with  the  request  that 
the  answer  be  sent  to  the  General  Delivery,  or.  if  pre- 
ferred, to  the  confessor  of  the  interested  pi  irty.  The 
letter  containing  the  petition  should  be  addressed: 
"To  His  Eminence  the  Cardinal  Chief  Penitentiary, 
Palace  of  the  Holy  Office,  Rome". 

We  give  this  example  of  petitions  to  the  Sacred 
Penitentiary  as  the  faithful  are  in  frequent  need  of 
recourse  to" that  tribunal.  The  grace  that  is  sought 
and  the  reasons  why  it  should  be  granted  vary,  of 
course,  in  different  cases. 

Gomez.  Trtirt.  'it  p*4f*talr  ptrnUtntuirnr  IVonicr,  155.1: 
f  JIOMI.  fVarM  tut  l\ltrr>i*  rt  hnlidiA  mnjMi*  PtrnUtntitirn  tl  nffirtt 
S.  1'iriiltntl  iri<r  t«  quntuar  ;»ir|m  ditrihuta.  in  quihm  drclaranlur 
»iMi/u/.irum  ftfmiil'irum  ■  famulr  rt  Irn/i/ur  >n.*/ii«  j»r.r/oto«  lillrr" 
wrmwwii  iKonw.  M44>;  Conusor*.  IWm  .d.,*-" «'•""""* 
op.)/if,-/».-.iruii»  tx  Mtiiimmo  Roman,*  curia-  rti/i..  i«,-„riru,«-  'rrrai" 
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tirtrpla.  prarim  ouoque  oficii  S.  Panitentiaria  Vrbi*  iuzta  illiu* 
ordinationrm  nori  etatu*  eompteetene  (Venice.  1MB):  Sybia. 
Dilucidatio  fnrultatum  minorum  pa-nitcnliariorum  batilicarum 
Vrbi*  tt  prari*  tzecvtionum  ad  lateral  rt  retcripta  S.  panitentiaria 
illnmr,  1009);  Pbtba.  Traeiatu*  it  panitentiaria  apottoliea 
(Rome,  1717):  Gibbinom,  The  Tai  of  tke.  Apoetolic  Penitentiary 

I  Dublin.  1872);  Urns  OB  St-AndbS.  Taie  de  la  Pfnitenceri* 
apottoliqu*  ifapri*  V edition  puUiee  a  Pari*  en  HStO  (Pari*.  1879); 
DrMru,  Die  atteeU  Tarrotle  d.  apottot.  POnilenliarie  t.  Jakre 
1338  in  Art*.  f.  Lilt.  u.  Kirrkengeeek.  d.  MA..  IV,  201  auq.  (1888); 
Ecbel,  Oer  Kfgi»<rrk,\ivi  d.  Kardinal-tlronipanitcnliar*  Benterenga 
in  A.f.  k.  KH..  LXIV,  3  aqq.  (Muds.  1800):  Lea  (ml.).  A  formu- 
lary of  Ike  Papal  Penitentiary  in  tke  Tkirieentk  Century  (Philiulrl- 
phia,  1892);  Bathtol.  Lt*  prttr**  pinittntitr*  romain*  au  IV 
eiide,  (\tmpte-retfiu  du  Congri*  internal,  de*  enlkolique* a  BmxeUet, 

II  (1894).  277  aqq.:  Lecachecx,  L'n  formulaire  de  la  penitencrnt 
apvtfoiiuut  au  tempt  du  cardinal  Albornot  (1357-8),  In  Melange* 
ArtK  Hied.  Beet*  Frane..  Rom*.  XVIII  (1898),  37  aqq.:  I.ano. 
Beitrage  tut  GetckiekU  der  apolol.  Ponitentitr*  in  Mitt.  d. 
Inert,  f.  Oetterr.  GttkiekUf..  VII.  Supplementary  Mrnnher,  1904: 
Hahkine,  Tke  Source*  far  tkt  HUtory  of  tke  Papal  Penitentiary 
in  American  Journal  of  Tkeol..  LIX  (1905).  422  aqq.:  TakaNI  I 
SrALA.MNia,  Manuale  tkeorico-pratticum  pro  minoribu*  panitcn- 
tiariu  (Rome.  1908):  GOlleb.  Die  papetlicke  P6nitentiari*  ton 
tkrem  I  rtprung  bit  tu  ihrer  Vmgtttaltung  durck  Piu*  V  (Home, 
1907);  CaooBT.  La  mere*  penUeneerie  Apoetatiqu*  (Lyona,  1904). 

B.  The  Sacred  Roman  Rota.— See  Rota,  Sacra  Ro- 
man a. 

C.  The  A pmtolic  Siffnatura. — In  former  times,  there 
was  only  one  Signature,  i.  e.  there  were  a  few  assist- 
ants who  were  commissioned  by  the  sovereign  pontiff 
to  investigate  the  petitions  addressed  to  the  Holy  See, 
and  to  report  concerning  them.  These  functionaries 
were  called  Referendarii  apostolici.  Vitale,  in  hU 
"Comm.  deiure  signature?  juatitia?",  say*  that  there  is 
record  of  the  referendaries  as  such  in  1^43.  Innocent 
IV  mentions  them.  As  time  went  on,  recourse  to  the 
Holy  See  becoming  more  and  more  frequent,  whether 
to  obtain  graces  or  to  submit  cases  to  the  decision  of 
the  pope,  the  number  of  the  referendaries  increased 
considerably.  Alexander  VI  deemed  it  expedient  to 
define  their  office  better,  which  he  did  by  creating  a 
double  Signature— the  Signature  of  Grace,  and  the 
Signature  of  Justice— to  which  the  referendaries  were 
severally  assigned.  As  the  office  of  referendary  was  a 
very  honourable  one,  it  came  to  be  conferred  fre- 
quently as  a  merely  honorary  title,  so  that  the  number 
of  the  referendaries  was  unduly  increased ;  and  Sixtus  V 
was  constrained,  in  1586,  to  fitnit  the  referendaries  of 
the  Signature  of  Justice  to  100,  and  those  of  the  Sig- 
nature of  Grace  to  70.  Alexander  VII  combined  the 
referendaries  of  both  Signatures  into  a  college,  with  a 
dean.  These  were  called  "voting  referendaries",  and 
actually  exercised  their  office.  The  others  remained 
as  "supernumerary  referendaries"  (extra  numerum). 
In  1834  Gregory  XVI  gave  a  new  organisation  to  the 
Signatura  of  Justice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Signa- 
ture of  Grace  gradually  disappeared:  no  mention  is 
made  of  it  after  1847  in  the  catalogues  of  the  tribunals 
and  officials  of  the  Curia. 

The  Signatura  of  Grace,  also  called  Signatura  of  the 
Holy  Father  {Signatura  Sanctinnmi),  was  held  in  the 
presence  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  there  were  pres- 
ent at  it  some  cardinals  and  many  prelates,  chief 
among  the  latter  being  the  voters  of  this  Signatura. 
At  the  invitation  of  the  Holy  Father,  the  voters  voted 
upon  the  matters  under  consideration,  but  that  vote 
was  merely  consultative.  The  Holy  Father  reserved 
to  himself  the  decision  in  each  case,  announcing  it 
then  and  there,  or  later,  if  he  chose,  through  his  "do- 
mestic auditor"  as  De  Luca  calls  him,  or  "auditor  of 
the  Holy  Father  '  (a  uditor  tnnetimmi) ,  as  he  was  called 
later.  The  Signatura  of  Justice  was  a  genuine  tribu- 
nal .presided  over  in  the  name  of  the  pope  bv  a  cardinal 
prefect.  The  voters  of  this  Signatura  were  present  at 
it,  and  their  vote  was  not  consultative,  but  definitive. 
As  a  rule,  the  cardinal  prefect  voted  only  when  his 
vote  was  necessary  for  a  decision 

I>IUS .  \'  in,  th*  Constitution  by  which  he  reor- 
ganized the  Curia,  abolished  the  two  ancient  Signa- 
tures, and  created  a  new  one  that  has  nothing  in 
common  with  the  other  two.  The  Signatura  now  con- 
sists of  six  cardinal*,  appointed  by  the  pope,  one  of 


whom  is  its  prefect.  It  has  a  secretary,  a  notar>'i  who 
must  be  a  priest,  some  consultors,  and  a  few  subor- 
dinate officers.  The  present  Signatura  is  a  genuine 
tribunal  which  ordinarily  has  jurisdiction  in  four 
kinds  of  cases,  namely:  accusations  of  suspicions 
against  an  auditor  of  the  Rota;  accusations  of  viola- 
tion of  secrecy  by  an  auditor  of  the  Rota;  appeals  > 
against  a  sentence  of  the  Rota;  petitionsfor  the  nulli- 
fication of  a  decision  of  the  Rota  that  has  already  be- 
come re*  judicata.  As  a  temporary  commission,  the 
pope  gave  to  the  Signatura  the  mandate  and  the 
power  to  review  the  sentences  passed  by  the  Roman 
Congregations  before  the  Constitution  "Sapienti  Con- 
silio  '.  This  commission  was  given  to  the  Signatura 
through  an  answer  by  the  Consistorial  Congregation 
on  the  subject  of  a  doubt  relating  to  a  case  of  this 
kind.  Of  course  the  Holy  Father  may  on  special  oc- 
casions give  other  commissions  of  this  nature  to  the 
Apostolic  Signature. 

Gomer,  Compendium  utriuequa  eioHaturar  (Parb,  1547):  Sta- 
I'fiiuat'a,  De  luteri*  grot  ice,  d*  eignatura  gratia  etliUeri*  apoatoliri* 
in  forma  brtti*  (Paria,  1658);  Maxdobiub,  Pram  tignaturm 
gratia  (Rome,  1559);  Mab<  heaam,  Commwionum  ae  rttcrip- 
toevm  utriunaue  eignatura  S.  D.  !>>'.  Papa  prari*  (Rome.  1615); 
Or  Matibmo,  Tract,  d*  referenda rutru m .  adtoeatorum,  iWu-um 
ofirio.  reauinti*,  dignilate  ei  eminrntia\  (Frankfort,  1018):  Da 
r  ATiNElua,  De  rtferrndariorum  totantiAm  rignatwr  iuMitia  col- 
legia (Home.  1090);  Vitale,  Comm.  de  iure  rignatura  iuttitia 
(Rome.  1756). 

II.  Offices  of  Ctjbia. — These  arc  five  in  number: 
The  Apostolic  Chancery;  Apostolic  Dataria ;  Apos- 
tolic Camera;  Secretariate  of  State;  Secretariate  of 
Briefs. 

A.  The  Apostolic  Chancery  (Cancelleria  Apostolica). 
— This  office  takes  its  name  from  civil  law  and  from 
the  imperial  chanceries,  and  is  certainly  of  very  an- 
cient origin  in  its  essence.  The  primacy  of  the  Ro- 
man See  made  it  necessary  that  the  sovereign  pontiff 
should  have  in  his  service  officers  to  write  and  to  trans- 
mit his  answers  to  the  numerous  petitions  for  favours 
and  to  the  numerous  consultations  addressed  to  him. 
This  office,  in  course  of  time,  underwent  many  trans- 
formations, to  the  most  important  of  which  only  we 
shall  refer.  After  Martin  V  had  instituted  a  large 
number  of  offices  in  the  Chancery,  Sixtus  V  placed  i 
many  of  them  in  the  class  of  vacabili,  as  they  were 
then  called.  The  origin  of  this  institution  was  as  fol- 
lows: The  pope  was  often  compelled,  in  defence  of 
Christendom,  to  wage  war,  to  fit  out  expeditions,  or  at 
least  to  give  financial  assistance  to  the  princes  who 
waged  such  wars  at  his  exhortation.  But  the  pontifi- 
cal treasury,  on  the  other  hand,  was  often  without 
means  to  defray  even  the  expenses  of  the  Pontifical 
States,  and  it  became  imperative  to  raise  funds.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  popes  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  sell- 
ing several  lucrative  offices  of  the  Curia,  and,  as  a 
rule,  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  should  be  obseived, 
however,  that  what  was  sold  was  not  the  office  itself^ 
but  the  receipts  of  the  office,  e.  g.,  the  taxes  for  thcJ 
favours  granted  through  the  office  in  question.  Some 
offices  were  sold  with  the  right  of  succession  by  the 
heirs  of  the  purchaser.  This,  however,  could  be  done 
only  in  the  case  of  an  office  of  minor  importance,  in 
the' exercise  of  which  no  special  ability  was  required. 
Those  offices  which  entailed  grave  responsibilities,  and 
which  could  be  filled  only  by  pious  and  learned  men,  • 
were  sold  on  the  condition  that  they  should  revert  to 
the  Curia  at  the  death  of  the  purchaser.  An  aleatory 
contract,  therefore,  was  made,  the  uncertainty  being, 
on  the  one  side,  the  amount  of  the  income  of  the 
office  and,  on  the  other,  the  length  of  fife  of  the  pur- 
chaser. The  prices  of  the  offices,  especially  of  the 
more  desirable  ones,  were  considerable:  Lorenzo  Cor- 
sini,  afterwards  Clement  XII.  bought  the  office  of  re- 
gent of  the  Chancer)'  for  30,000  Roman  scudi— a  large 
fortune  for  those  times.  The  haxard  was  not  neces- 
sarily confined  to  the  life  of  the  purchaser;  he  was  free 
to  establish  it  upon  the  life  of  another  pern 
vided  the  latter  (called  the  intestatary) 


person,  pro- 
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designated.  The  purchaser  was  also  allowed  to 
change  the  life  hazard  from  one  person  to  another, 
providing  this  were  done  forty  days  before  the  death 
of  the  last  preceding  intestatary. 

The  offices  of  the  Chancer}'  which  were  transformed 
into  eacabUi  by  Sixtus  V  were  those  of  the  regent,  of  the 
twenty-live  solicitors,  of  the  twelve  notaries,  auditors 
of  the  causes  of  the  Holy  Palace,  and  others.  Sixtus  V 
assigned  the  pro- 
ceeds of  these  sales 
to  the  vico-ehan- 
cellor  (see  below) 
as  part  of  the  hit- 
ter's emoluments: 
but  this  too  liberal 
prescription  in  fa- 
vour of  the  cardinal 
who  presided  over 
the  Chancery  was 
revoked  by  Inno- 
cent XI,  who  as- 
signed the  revenue 
in  question  to  the 
Apostolic  Camera. 
Alexander  VIII  re- 
stored these  rev- 
enues to  the  vice- 
chancellor,  who,  at 
that  time,  was  the 
pope's  nephew, 
Pietro  Ottoboni. 
Under  Napoleon  I 
the  Government  re- 
deemed   many  of 


the  racabili,  and  but  firw  remained.  Pius  VII,  after 
his  return  to  Home,  undertook  a  reform  of  the  Chan- 
cery, and  wisely  reduced  the  number  of  the  offices. 
But,  as  he  himself  granted  to  the  vacahili  the  priv- 
ilege that,  by  a  legal  fiction,  time  should  be  regarded 
as  not  having  transpired  (quod  tcmpusct  icm|M>ra  non 
currant),  and  many 

Imprieton  of  vaca- 
<ili  having  obtained 
grants  of  what  was 
called  *opraivwema 
by  which  deceased 
intcstataries  were 
considered  to  be 
living,  it  came  to 
pass  that  certain  of- 
fices remained  vacn- 
biii  in  name,  but 
not  in  fact.  Fi- 
nally, Leo  XIII 
(1901)  suppressed 
all  the  vacatrili  of- 
fices, ordering  his 
pro-datary  to  re- 
deem them,  when 
necessary,  the  da- 
tary's  office  being 
substituted  for  the 
proprietors. 

Since  the  Consti- 
tution of  Pins  X.  the 

\  Chancery  has  been 
[Uffido  <ii  Sptdinom 
are,  beside 


reduced  to  a 

>  with  a  small  personnel:  there 
the  cardinal  who  presides  over  the  Chan- 
cery, the  regent,  with  thecollcgcof  Apostolic  prothono- 
tancs,  a  notary,  secretary  and  archivist,  a  protocoling 
and  four  amanuenses.  Tlie  presiding  cardinal,  prior 
t<>  the  recent  Constitution,  was  culled  vice-chancellor, 
the  authors  who  wrote  on  the  Chancery  gave  munv 
ingenious  reasons  why  that  dignit an- should  not  have 
received  the  more  obvious  title  of  "chancellor.  Car- 
dinal IM-  Luca  regarded  these  explanations  as  sense- 
less (nmplieuatrg  rtfahtlln),  and  proposed  an  explana- 


tion of  his  own,  without,  however,  insisting  on  its 
correctness.  According  to  him,  it  was  probable  that  the 
title  of  vice-chancellor  arose  in  the  same  way  as  the 
title  of  pro-datary,  the  custom  having  been  to  call  the 
head  of  the  datary  office  {dataria)  the  datary  (datario), 
if  he  were  not  a  cardinal,  and  the  pro-datary  (pro 
datario),  if  he  were  a  cardinal.  The  reason  for  this 
must  be  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  office  of  datary  was 

really  not  that  of  a 
cardinal,  but  rather 
of    minor  dignity; 
wherefore  it  did  not 
seem  well  to  give 
the  title  of  datary 
to  a  cardinal.  The 
same    custom  still 
obtains  in  the  case 
of  a  nuncio  who  Is 
elevated  to  the  car- 
dinalate:  he  retains 
his  position  for  a 
time,  but  with  the 
title  of  pro-nuncio. 
This  theory  of  De 
Luca's,  if  not  alto- 
gether certain,  is  at 
least  probable.  The 
new  Constitution, 
however,  establishes 
that  the  head  of  the 
Chancery  shall 
hereafter  be  called 
chancellor,  a  very 
reasonable  pro- 
vision, seeing  that  this  office  has  been  filled  for  cen- 
turies by  cardinals.  For  the  rest,  the  office  in  question 
was  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  honourable 
and  most  important  of  the  Curia,  as  mav  Im>  seen  from 
Moroni's  account  of  the  funeral  of  Cardinal  Alexander 
Farnese,  vice-chancellor,  and  arch-priest  of  the  Vati- 
can Basilica.  The 
authority    of  the 
vice-chancellor  was 
increased  when,  un- 
der Alexander  VIII 
in  1690,  there  was 
added  to  his  office, 
in  perpetuity,  that 
of   compiler  (torn- 
mirta). 

At  present  the 
chancellor  retains 
little  of  his  former 
influence  and  attri- 
butes. He  acts  as 
notary  in  the  con- 
sistories and  directs 
the  office  of  the 
chancery.  The 
greatest  splendour 
of  the  chancellor  w  as 
under  Leo  X,  from 
whose  successor, 
Clement  VII.  this 

Cochttm-d  of  ™  OuwputtM  functionarv  re- 

forwarding  office    ceived  as  residence  the  Palazzo  Riario,  long  known 
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Formerly  tbe  I'aluio  Itiario 


as  the  Cancelleria  Apostolica,  where  he  resides 
at  the  present  day.  His  former  residence  was 
in  the  Palazzo  Borgia,  from  which  he  moved 
to  the  Palazzo  Sforza  Cesarini,  the  latter  palace 
being,  on  this  account,  known  for  a  long  time  as 
the  Cancc  lleria  Vccchia.  The  removal  of  the  vice- 
chancellor's  residence  and  office  to  the  majestic 
Palazzo  Riario,  in  the  Campo  di  Fiori,  was  due 
to  the  confiscation  of  the  property  of  Cardinal 
Raffaelc  Riario  for  his  share,  with  Cardinals  Petruci  i, 
Sacchi,  Soderini,  and  Castellesi,  in  a  conspiracy 
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against  the  life  of  Leo  X.  Contiguous  to  the  Can- 
eelleria,  in  fact  forming  a  part  of  it,  is  the  Church 
of  San  Ixirenzo  in  Damaso.  When  Clement  VII  as- 
signed this  palace  as  the  perpetual  resilience  of  the 
vice-chancellor,  he  provided  that  the  vice-chancellor 
should  always  have  the  title  of  that  church:  and,  as  it 
hap|>cn*  that  the  chancellors  are  not  always  of  the 
same  order  in  the  Sacred  College,  bcinij  sometimes 
cardinal-deacons,  sometimes  cardinal-priests,  and 
sometimes  cardinal-bishops,  this  church  does  not  fol- 
low the  ride  of  the  other  eardinalitial  churches,  which 
have  a  fixed  grade,  being  titular — that  is  churches 
over  which  cardinals  of  the  order  of  pricsta  are 
placed — or  dcaconrics — churches  over  which  are 
placed  cardinal-deacons.  San  Ijorenzo,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a  titular  when  the  chancellor  is  of  the  order 
of  priests,  and  a  deaconry  when  he  is  a  cardinal- 
deacon.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  be  is  a  sul>- 
urbicarian  bishop,  the  chancellor  retains  this  church 
in  commendam. 

The  Regency,  which  is  the  next  office  in  the  order 
of  precedence  in  the  Chancery  after  the  chancellor- 
ship, was  created  in  1377,  when  Gregory  ^'  returned 
from  France  to  his  see.  Cardinal  Pierre  de  Mon- 
teruc,  who  was  the  chancellor  at  that  time,  refused  to 
follow  the  pope  from  Avignon  to  Rome;  and.  .1*  it  was 
necessary  that  someone  should  direct  the  office  of  the 
Chancery,  the  pope,  leaving  the  title  of  vice-chancel- 
lor to  Monttfrue,  appointed  the  Archbishop  of  Uari, 
Bartolommeo  Prignano.  regent  of  this  important 
office.  At  the  death  of  Gregory  XI,  in  l^Th,  Pri- 
gnano was  elected  pope,  and  he  appointed  a  successor 
to  himself  in  the  office  of  regent  of  the  Chancer)', 
which  was  thereafter  maintained,  even  when  the  vice- 
chancellor  re-established  his  residence  at  Rome. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  refer  in  detail  to  the  other 
offices  of  the  Chancery,  and  the  subject  is  the  less  im- 
portant, since  the  greater  number  of  those  offices 
have  now  disappeared  for  good. 

At  present  the  Chancery  is  charged  only  with  the  ex- 
pedition of  Bulls  for  consistorial  benefices,  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  dioceses  and  new  chapters,  and  other 
more  important  affairs  of  the  Church.  (For  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  Apostolic  letters,  s»-e  Brixs  and  Briefs.) 
One  fact  concerning  the  expedition  of  Bulls  should  be 
mentioned.  Formerly,  there  were  four  different  ways 
of  issuing  these  documents,  namely,  by  way  of  the 
Curia  (per  vuim  curia),  by  way  of  the  Chancery  (per 
eanctUarium),  secretly  (per  mam  secretam),  and  by 
way  of  the  Apostolic  Camera  (per  tnam  earner*).  The 
reason  for  this  is  that,  while  some  Bulls  were  taxed, 
there  was  no  taxation  on  others,  and  it  was  necessary 
to  determine  upon  what  Bulls  the  proprietors  of  the 
vacalrili  offices  had  a  right  to  receive  taxes.  Bulls, 
therefore,  which  concerned  the  government  of  the 
Catholic  world,  being  exempt  from  all  taxation,  were 
said  to  be  issued  by  way  of  the  Curia.  Those  Bulls 
of  which  the  expedition  "was  by  way  of  the  Chancer)' 
were  the  common  Bulls,  which,  after  being  reviewed 
by  the  abbreviators  of  the  greater  presidency  (sec 
Abbreviators  .1,  were  signed  by  them  and  by  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  mcabili,  the  latter  of  whom  received  the 
established  t  axes.  The  Bulls  said  to  be  issued  secretly 
were  those  in  favour  of  some  privileged  personB — as 
the  palatine  prelates,  the  auditors  of  the  Rota,  and  the 
relatives  of  cardinals.  They  were  signed  bv  the  vice- 
chancellor,  and  they,  too.  were  exempt  from  taxation. 
Finally,  the  Bulls  of  which  the  expedition  was  said  to 
be  by  way  of  the  Camera  were  those  that  concerned 
the  Apostolic  Camera.  Since  the  style  and  the  rules 
of  the  Chancer)'  could  not  be  adapted  to  these  Bulls, 
they  were  issued  by  the  sommixta.  whose  office  was 
created  by  Alexander  VI  anil  later,  as  was  said  above, 
uniUnf  by  Alexander  VIII  with  that  of  the  vice- 


At  the  present  time,  all  the  vaeaWi  having  been 
abolished,  these  various  forms  of  expedition  have  been 


suppressed,  the  new  Constitution  providing  that  all 

Bulls  be  issued  by  way  of  the  Chancer)-,  on  order  of 
the  Congregation  of  the  Consistory  for  all  matters  of 
the  com|x  tency  of  that  body,  and  by  order  of  the 
pope  for  all  others.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the  new 
organisation  of  the  Chancery  as  a  merelv  issuing 
office.  The  Constitution  " hapten ti  consilio"  pro- 
vided that  the  ancient  formula-  of  Bulls  should  be 
changed,  and  the  duty  of  preparing  new  ones  was 
given  to  a  commission  of  cardinals  composed  of  the 
chancellor,  the  datary,  ami  the  secretary  of  the  Con- 
sLstorial  Congregation.  This  commission  has  already 
reformed  the  Bulls  for  theConsistorial  benefices,  and 
Pius  X,  by  his  Motu  Proprio  of  8  December,  1910,  ap- 
proval the  new  formula.'  and  ordered  them  to  be  used 
exclusively  after  1  January,  191 1.  The  college  of  the 
abbreviators  of  the  greater  presidency  having  been 
suppressed,  and  the  abbreviators  of  the  lesser  presi- 
dency having  become  extinct  in  fact,  the  Apostolic 
prothonotaricM  in  actual  office  have  been  appointed  to 
siun  the  Bulls.  A  very  reasonable  change  has  also 
been  made  in  regard  to  the  dating  of  Bulls.  For- 
merly Bulls  were  dated  according  to  the  year  of  the 
Incarnation,  which  begins  on  25  March.  This  me- 
dieval style  of  dating  remained  peculiar  to  papal 
Bulls,  and  in  time  gave  rise  to  much  confusion.  Pius 
X  ordered  these  documents  to  be  daU-d  in  future  ac- 
cording to  common  custom,  by  the  year  which  begins 
on  1  January. 

Mention  should  here  be  made  of  what  are  known  as 
the  Rules  of  the  Chancery.  This  name  was  given  to 
certain  Apostolic  Constitutions  which  the  popes  < 
in  the  habit  of  promulgating  at  the  beginning  of  t 
pontificate,  in  regard  to  judicial  causes  and  those  1 
cerning  benefices.  In  many  cases  the  pope  merely 
confirmed  the  provisions  of  his  predecessor;  in  others 
he  made  additions  or  suppressions.  The  result  has 
been  an  ancient  collection  of  standing  rules  which  re- 
mained unmodified  even  in  the  recent  reorganization 
of  the  Curia.  These  Rules  are  usually  divided  into 
three  classes:  rules  of  direction  or  expedition,  which 
concern  the  expedition  of  Bulls;  beneficial  or  re- 
Bervatory  rules,  relating  to  benefices  and  reservations; 
lastly,  judicial  rules,  concerning  certain  prescript  ions 
to  be  observed  in  judicial  matters,  especially  with  re- 
lation to  appeals.  The  Rules  of  the  Chanc#ry  have  the 
force  of  law,  and  are  binding  wherever  except  ions  have 
not  been  made  to  them  by  a  concordat.  In  ancient 
times,  these  rules  ceased  to  be  in  force  at  the  death  of 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  were  revived  only  upon  the 
expn-ss  confirmation  of  the  succeeding  pope.  Urban 
VIII,  however,  declared  that,  without  an  express  con- 
firmation, the  Rules  of  the  Chancery  should  be  in  force 
on  the  day  after  the  creation  of  the  new  pope.  It 
would  be  outside  of  the  scope  of  this  article  to  enter 
into  a  minute  examination  of  these  rules,  all  the  more 
because  the  commission  of  cardinals  charged  with  the 
reformation  of  the  formula-  of  Bulls  has  also  charge  of 
revising  the  Rules  of  the  Chancery. 

Cahkiooori  b,  Suprr  XIV  reg,  CwUrriit  (Pari*.  IMS); 
Bahcuin.  I'ralirn  CnnertUirvr  n^ntlolttir  rum  ttylo  tt  formit  in 
curia  romana  unlalm  iI.yotM,  I.M'.h;  Mandomch,  Comm.  in 
rtiruLu  Vancellarut  Zulu  III  (Wilier,  1554);  MlLI-.cc*.  Annota- 
tion™ in  rrguloM  tiumrhi  Cancrllervt  ai»"<talita  (Lyona,  1567); 
M  »\tK.i«ie».  I"  rtaulnt  Canettlcri*  u»«W<iVu-<r  eommrnlar.  (Kutne, 
155K);  Mouna.  r<,mm.  t»i  mjulm  Cnnrellrrui  apotlolicit  (l.yona, 
15501;  Gumm,  In  Canrellrrur  aputl.  regulat  iudicialet  (Vrnirr, 
1575);  Rem  rrc«,  .t-Mif.  in  r,v.  CanecUma  (Pari*.  1670); 
ItLAtHCfl,  Conlitul.  1'ii  IV.  V  rl  (irrgor.  XIII  rum  ryulit 
CanrMrrvt  U5S3);  CimulB,  \<t  rrgulnm  VIII  fnnrtll.  tie 
rrtmalvmt  mni'ium  (tit-m-va,  1005);  Hi'TMIluem,  Trad,  ad 
rrgul.  Canerllnrvr  lr  iufirmu  rmy/naliimibuii  (Pari*.  1<H2>; 
PrLr.cn.  In  rraubf  CanerlLiritr  (Paris.  1I>I5);  a  C'hockiih.  Comm. 
in  rrg.  Cancrllnrut  aputUSieit  titt  in  alofrmaUi  .ltp*<>n«»  Si4i> 
nunruiuli  <,'/i»»«u»nri»  i ('..].. nm\  1(511));  I)e  Qcksada,  K'nulr 
CanctlUiria  aponloliea  C>rtgor\i  .VI*  ram  notit  et  indieibu*  (Rt>m«-, 
1521);  Locetii  m.  So/it  oJ  comm.  Caruli  .W^irxri  in  regulat  Can- 
crllarur  ap*>*t"lir'T  (Pari*.  1555);  Spekknglkci.  Roma  now  cum 
rrgulis  CanctUnrOr  nfHtnt'itwr  ft  *tr  prtnttynn  rtmrarum  (Frank- 
tort.  1867);  C'lAMPtM.  He  aMirrH'tfitrthu*  ./«■  piirru  maiori  rite 
S.  H.  B.  VieeraneeiUtria  in  tuternrum  apoMotirarum  ti- 

vRoinc,    1689);  La 
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PEJAETIE*.  Inttrurtion*  pour  It*  tipidition*  dr  la  cour  lit  Rom* 
(Pan»,  1680);  C'a«t«l  P*r»rl>,  Panphran  du  commrnlairt  dt 
XI.  Ch.  Du  Moulin  *ur  I**  rialtt  dt  la  Chancrlltru  romaint  (Paris, 
|«H5):  Ciamhni.  lit  S.  R.  B.  YicrtanetUaria  iKonw,  1B97); 
Ason,  Comprndiana  nalttia  abbrtruttori*  dt  curia  <  Rome,  10W5  I : 
t  k-XENAMKK,  Prtrl.  iur,  can.  *tu  comm.  in  rtaulnt  Canctllari  r 
Cltmtnti*  XI  (Vienna.  1712).  Bovio,  La  pitta  Irion  /on/*  *ulU 
dittruttt  grandttx*  del  fftntilumo  t  droli  uMcii  dtlla 

t'ancetltria  Apottolua  *  dti  Canctllitri  delta  S.  K.  Chuta 
(Hotu*'.  1729);  Hk.ami,  Commtniaria  in  rtgulat,  contttlutione*  et 
ordination**  Vancrllaritr  aportolica*.  opus  j^wAumum  (Geneva, 
1571);  Hkddkrk'H,  Di*putalio  ad  roaulam  CanceUarv*  de  non 
tollendo  iu*  qvitrUum  in  (iermania,  dua.  XVII  (Bunn,  17H3); 
E»j_ek,  Dtr  Ubertanalleria- apostolic*  t.  J.  IS.H0  (Lnpaif.  1SH0); 
V.  (HtenthaU  Die  pdptluhen  Kamleiregetn  ran  Jahann 
XX II  bit  \UolauM  K(1H8S):  Ta.noi,  Du  pap*tlicken  Kamlti- 
ordungrn  ran  ItiiO-ISOO  (Innsbruck,  IH94);  Kkhr,  Hcrinium  u/ui 
/Wo/ turn.  Zur  (Sttckuht*  d**  pdpttlicken  Kamleiwetten*  im  tl 
Jakrh.  in  Mitt,  de*  InttU.  fur  osttrr.  Gttchickt*/.,  auppl.  VI; 
G61.IEK,  Mituilunatn  und  Vnterruchunoen  uber  tla*  p/ipttlirhe 
Register-  und  Kantlriirestm  im  H.  Jakrh,,  bettmder*  unlit 
Johann  XXII  und  BmtdM  XII  in  QueUen  und  Partckunaen 
in  Prruu,  hilar.  Instilut*  in  Rom.,  VI,  272  aqq.;  Chiari. 
Memoria  giuruttco-siorien  tulla  Dataria  CanceUaha,  rrr.  Camera 
apoMtrfica.  t'ompenso  di  Spagna,  vacabili  e  tacabilxMx  (Rome, 
1900);  ANON.,  Du  Vacabilia  d.  pdpttl.  Kanztti  u.  d.  Dalari*  in 
Area.  /.  k.  KR.,  1.XXX1I  (1002),  103-105;  vom  Honuxx, 
Zur  (iesrkickte  der  pdpstl.  Kanzlri  tornehmlick  in  dtr  t.  Ildljt* 
da  IS.  Jakrh.  (Berlin,  19CM);  HMrr»-K*l.lJCN»lciio.  Pmetiea 
(ancrllaria  apostutica  secuh  it  ejteuntu  (MQnatrr.  1904);  Bacm- 
OaM-en.  Am*  A.i  u.  Kammtr  (Freiburg,  1905) ;  Oollcr,  Die 
Kommenlatoren  drr  papttlichtn  Kanzleiregrln  ton  Kndt  dt*  IS. 
bit  turn  Brotnn  dti  17.  Jahrhunderu  in  Arch.  f.  k.  KR..  LXXXV 
(1905).  441  pq«|.;  LXXXVI  (190S).  20  »qq..  259  aqq.;  Idem. 
Von  d.  apottol.  Kamlti  (Cologne.  190N). 

B.  The  Apottolic  Dataria. — According  to  some 
authorities,  among  them  Amydenus  (Dc  officio  ct  ju- 
risdictione  datarii  necnon  de  stylo  Datariae),  this  office 
is  of  very  ancient  origin.  It  is  not  so,  however,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  fact  that  the  business  which  eventually 
fell  to  it  was  originally  transacted  elsewhere.  The 
Dataria  was  entrusted,  chiefly,  with  the  concession  of 
(matrimonial  dispensations  of  external  jurisdiction, 
Und  with  the  collation  of  benefices  reserved  to  the 
TOoly  See.  To  this  double  faculty  was  added  that  of 
granting  many  other  indults  and  graces,  but  these 
additions  were  made  later.  Until  the  time  of  Pius  IV 
matrimonial  dispensations  were  granted  through  the 
Pcnitentiaria;  and  as  to  the  collation  of  reserved  bene- 
fices, that  authority  could  not  have  been  granted  ib 
very  remote  times,  since  the  establishment  of  those 
reservations  is  comparatively  recent:  although  some 
vestige  of  reservations  is  found  even  prior  to  the 
twelfth  century,  the  custom  was  not  frequent  before 
Innocent  II,  and  it  was  only  from  the  time  of  Clement 
IV  that  the  reservation  of  benefices  was  adopted  as  a 
general  rule  [c.  ii,  "  De  pract.  et  dignit. "  (III,  4)  in  6°). 
It  may  be  said  that,  while  this  office  certainly  existed 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  as  an  independent  bureau, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  time  of  its 
creation. 

The  Dataria  consists,  first,  of  a  cardinal  who  is  its 
chief  and  who,  until  the  recent  Constitution,  was 
called  the  pro-datary,  but  now  has  the  official  title  of 
datary.  There  was  formerly  as  much  discussion 
about  the  title  of  pro-datary  as  about  that  of  vice- 
chancellor  (see  above).  Some  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
•lenved  from  the  fact  that  this  office  dated  the  re- 
scripts or  Braces  of  the  sovereign  ismtiff,  while  others 
nokl  it  to  be  derived  from  the  right  to  grant  and  give 
(dare)  the  graces  and  indults  for  which  petition  is 
made  to  the  do|h-.  It  is  eertain  that,  on  account  of 
these  functions  the  datary  enjoved  great  prestige  in 
former  times,  when  he  was  called  the  eve  of  the  pope 
[orate,  pap,,).  After  the  cardinal  r6njca  the  sub- 
datary  a  prelate  of  the  Curia  who  assists  the  datarv, 
and  takes  the  latter  s  place,  upon  occasion,  in  aliii(«t 
all  of  his  fund  tons.    In  the  old  organization  of  the 

i.tl'rT  ,,vunl'  ,lf,u>r  ,hc  "ub-datary  a  number  of 

subordinate  officials  who,  as  De  I.uca  savs,  bore  till 


organization  of  the  Dataria,  to  make  it  harmonize 
with  modern  requirements,  and  Pius  X,  reducing  (In- 
competency of  the  office,  gave  it  an  entirely  new 
organization  in  his  Constitution  "Sapienti  consilio", 
according  to  which  the  Dataria  consists  of  the  cardi- 
nal datary,  the  sub-datary,  the  prefect  and  his  surro- 
gate (msIil\iU>),  a  few  officers,  a  cashier,  who  has  also 
the  office  of  distributor,  a  reviser,  and  two  writers  of 
Bulls.  The  new  Constitution  retains  the  theological 
examiners  for  the  competitions  for  parishes.  Among 
the  Datary  offices  that  have  been  abolished  mention 
should  be  made  of  that  of  the  Apostolic  dispatchers, 
which,  in  the  new  organization  of  the  Curia,  has  no 
longer  a  reason  for  being.  Formerly  these  officials 
were  necessary,  because  private  persons  could  not 
refer  directly  to  the  Dataria,  which  dealt  only  with 
persons  known  to,  and  approved  by,  itself.  Now, 
however,  anyone  may  deal  directly  with  the  Dataria, 
as  with  any  of  the  other  pontifical  departments. 
The  Dataria,  which,  as  noted  above,  was  commis- 
sioned to  grant  many  papal  indults  and  graces,  has 
now  only  to  investigate  the  fitness  of  candidates  for 
Consistorial  benefices,  which  are  reserved  to  the  Holy 
See,  to  write  and  to  dispatch  the  Apostolic  Letters  for 
the  collation  of  those  benefices,  to  dispense  from  the 
conditions  required  in  regard  to  them,  and  to  provide 
for  the  pensions,  or  for  the  execution  of  the  charges 
imixMed  by  the  pope  when  conferring  those  benefices. 

It  would  be  both  lengthy  and  difficult  to  retrace  the 
former  modes  of  procedure  of  this  office,  all  the  more 
as  it  was  mainly  regulated  by  tradition,  while  this 
tradition  was  jealously  guarded  by  the  officers  of  the 
Datary,  who  were  generally  laymen,  and  who  had  in 
that  way  established  a  species  of  monopoly  as  detri- 
mental to  the  Holy  See  as  profitable  to  themselves; 
thus  it  happened  that  these  offices  often  passed  from 
father  to  son,  while  the  ecclesiastical  superiors  of  the 
officials  were  to  a  great  extent  blindly  dependent  upon 
them,  Leo  XIII  began  the  reform  of  this  condition 
of  things  so  unfavourable  to  good  administration, 
and  Pius  X  has  totally  abolished  it. 

AMTDENra,  Dt  oficio  H  juritdictione  Datarii  nrc  non  dr  tlylo 
Ihilaria-:  MacasaS.  Prdimmto  «ybrr  nbutot  dt  la  i>ii<irw  I  Madrid. 
1841);  Anon..  Di*  Vacabilia  d.  pdpttl.  Kantlti  u.  d.  Datarit  io 
Arr*.  /.  k.  KR,  H2.  IfM  (1902). 

C.  The  Apottolic  Camera.— In  the  Constitution 
"Sapienti  consilio"  Pius  X  provided  that  during 
vacancies  of  the  Holy  See  its  property  should  be  ad- 
ministered by  this  office.  The  eardinal-camcrlengo 
(see  Camkrlknoo)  presides  over  the  Camera,  and  is 
governed  in  the  exercise  of  his  office  by  the  rules 
established  in  the  Constitution,  "Vacant*  sedc 
apostolica  ",  of  25  December,  1906.  (For  history  and 
general  treatment  see  Apostolic  Camera.) 

D.  The  Secretariate  of  State.— After  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Constitution  of  Innocent  XII,  in  1692,  the 
cardinal  nephews  were  succeeded  by  the  secretaries  of 
State.  Of  the  cardinal  nephews  many  authors  have 
written  with  greater  severity  than  is  justified  by  the 
facts,  although  the  dignitaries  in  question  may  on 
more  than  one  occasion  have  given  cause  of  complaint. 
In  times  when  the  life  of  the  po|>e  was  in  jeopardy 
from  conspiracies  formed  in  his  own  court  (such,  for 
instance,  as  that  against  I  ah*  X  mentioned  above, 
under  A.  The  Apostolic  Chancery),  it  was  a  necessity, 
for  the  sovereign  pontiff  to  have  as  his  chief  assistant 
one  in  whom  he  might  rc|>osc  implicit  confidence,  and 
such  he  could  nowhere  more  surely  find  than  in  his 
own  family.  The  cardinal  nephew  was  calktl  "  8ec re- 
tar  in*  Papa?  et  superintend,  us  statiAecelesiastici". 
The  cardinal  secretary  of  State,  who  tilDPthe  plarcof  the 


Leo  XIII  had  already  introduced  reforms  into  the 


es    nephew,  has  been,  arid  is,  in  the  jiresent  day.  the  con- 


fidential assistant  of  the  pope.  Hence  thc_office  is 
vacated  upon  the  death  of  the  reignine  pontiff.  Be- 
fore the  promulgation  of  the  recent  Constitution  of 
Pius  X,  this  ofliee  of  Curia  comprised,  besides  the 
cardinal  secretary  himself,  a  surrogate,  also  called 
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secretary  of  the  cipher,  and  some  clerks  and  subaltern 
officials.  Now,  however,  there  have  been  amalga- 
mated with  it  certain  other  offices  which  were  formerly 
independent.  The  Secretariate  of  State,  therefore,  fa 
\  at  present  divided  into  three  sections,  the  first  of  which 
ideals  with  certain  extraordinary  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
ihe  second  with  ordinary  affairs,  including  grants  of 
honours,  titles,  and  decorations  by  the  Holy  See  other- 
wise than  through  the  majordomo,  the  third  with  the 
expediting  of  pontifical  Briefs. 

For  the  work  of  the  first  section,  see  what  is  said  on 
the  subject  of  the  Congregation  of  Extraordinary 
Ecclesiastical  Affairs,  under  Roman  Congregations. 

The  second  section  deals  with  the  relations  of  the 
Holy  See  with  secular  princes,  whether  through  Apos- 
tolic nuncios  or  legates  or  through  the  ambassadors 
accredited  to  the  Vatican.  This  section  of  the  office 
of  the  secretary  of  State  has  charge  of  the  distribution 
of  offices  of  the  Curia,  and  of  the  election  of  the  various 
officers.  Through  this  section  titles  of  nobility — 
as  prince,  marquis,  count  palatine,  etc. — are  granted 
ana  the  decorations  of  the  Holv  See,  which,  Desides 
the  golden  cross  pro  EceUsia  et  roniifice,  instituted  by 
Leo  XIII,  include  such  distinctions  as  the  Supreme 
Order  of  Christ  (or  Order  of  the  Militia  of  Jesus 
Christ,  as  it  is  called  by  Pius  X  in  his  brief  of  7  Febru- 
ary, 1905),  the  Order  of  Pius  IX,  established  bv  that 
pontiff  in  1847,  the  Order  of  Saint  Gregory  the  iireat, 
created  by  Gregory  XVI  in  1831;  the  Order  of  Saint 
Sylvester;  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Militia,  or  of  the 
(■olden  Spur,  restored  bv  Pius  X,  and  the  Order  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  of  which  Pius  X  has  reserved  to  him- 
self the  supreme  mastership. 

As  has  already  been  said,  the  third  section  of  the 
Secretariate  of  State  is  exclusively  concerned  with  the 
expediting  of  Briefs. 

E.  The  Secretariate  of  Brief*  to  Prince*  and  of  Latin 
letter*. — The  Secretariate  of  Briefs  to  Princes  con- 
I  sists  of  the  secretary  and  two  office  assistants.  The 
secretary  is  a  prelate  whose  duty  it  is  to  write  the 
pontifical  Briefs  addressed  to  emperors,  kings,  civil 
princes,  or  other  exalted  personages.  He  also  pre- 
pares the  allocutions  which  the  pope  pronounces  at 
Consistories,  and  the  Encyclicals  or  Apostolic  letters 
addressed  to  the  bishops  and  to  the  faithful.  All  this 
he  docs  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  pope. 
He  must  be  a  proficient  I  .at  mint,  since  I-atin  is  the 
language  in  which  these  documents  are  written.  The 
secretary  for  Latin  letters  is  also  a  prelate  or  private 
chamberlain  (catneriere  nrgreto),  his  duties  being  to 
write  the  letters  of  less  solemnity  which  the  sovereign 
pontiff  addresses  to  different  personages.  He  has  an 
office  assistant. 

III.  Commissions  of  Cardinalb  and  the  Pontif- 
ical Family. — Certain  commissions  of  cardinals 
which  still  exist  are  the  Commissions  for  Biblical 
Studies,  for  Historical  Studies,  for  the  Administration 
of  the  Funds  of  t  he  Holy  See  or  of  the  Peterspence, 
for  the  Conservation  of  the  Faith  in  Rome,  and  for  the 
Codification  of  the  Canon  Law. 

In  the  wider  sense  of  the  term,  the  Curia  includes 
not  only  the  departments  already  mentioned,  but  also 
what  is  officially  known  as  the  Pontifical  Family. 
The  chief  members  of  this  body  arc  the  two  palatine 
cardinals — cardinal  datary  and" the  cardinal  secretary 
of  State.  Formerly  the  cardinal  datary  always  lived 
with  the  pope;  the  secretary  of  State,  even  now,  lives 
'«  Vfttican  Palace  and  is  the  pontiff's  confidential 
officer.  After  these  follow  the  palatine  prelates:  ma- 
jordomo,  the  maestro  di  camera,  the  master  of  the 
Sacred  Palace,  ant  I  the  eamerirri  segreti  partecipanli 
(the  private  almoner,  the  secretary  of  Briefs  to 
rnnees,  the  surrogate  for  ordinary  affairs  of  the  Sec- 
retariate of  State  and  secretary  of  the  Cipher,  the  sub- 
djftUry  the  secretary  for  Utin  letters,  the  copyist, 
the  embassy  secretary,  and  the  master  of  the  robes), 
to  whom  an-  added,  as  palatine  prelates,  the  sacristan 


and  the  secretary  of  Ceremonies.  Nearly  all  these 
prelates  live  in  the  Vatican.  It  would  lie  impossible 
to  refer,  here,  to  each  one  of  them  in  particular.  The 
history  of  their  offices  is  the  same  for  each,  connected 
with  that  of  the  Apostolic  Palace,  and  with  the  lives 
of  the  popes.  (Sec  Maestro  di  Camera  del  Papa; 
Majordomo.) 

The  majordomo  and  maestro  di  camera  are  followed 
in  order  in  the  Pontifical  Family  by  the  domestic  prel- 
ates of  His  Holiness.  These  are  divided  into  colleges, 
the  first  of  which  is  the  College  of  the  Patriarchs, 
Archbishops,  and  Bishops,  Assistants  to  the  Pontif- 
ical Throne;  the  second  is  the  College  of  Apostolic 
Prothonotaries,  active  and  supernumerary.  After 
these  come  the  Colleges,  respectively,  of  the  Prelate 
Auditors  of  the  Rota,  of  the  Prelate  Clerics  of  the 
Apostolic  Camera,  and  of  the  Domestic  Prelates,  sim- 
ply so  called.  Bishops  assistants  to  the  Throne  (o»- 
sistentes  solio  pontificw)  arc  named  by  a  Brief  of  the 
Secretariate  of  State,  and  in  virtue  of  their  office  are 
members  of  the  Pontifical  Chapel  {CappeUa  PontiA- 
cia);  they  wear  the  cap  pa  magna  and  wait  on  the 
pope,  assisting  him  witli  the  book,  and  holding  the 
candle  (bugia).  Moreover,  they  may  wear  silk  robes 
— an  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Pontifical  Family,  al- 
though many  bishops,  in  ignorance  of  this  rule,  act  at 
variance  with  it. 

For  the  College  of  Apostolic  Prothonotaries  see 
Prothonotary  Apostolic.  For  the  College  of  Prel- 
ate Auditors  of  the  Rota  see  Rota,  Sacra  Romana. 
Of  the  clerics  of  the  Apostolic  Camera,  enough  has 
already  been  said  in  the  present  article. 

The  domestic  prelates  are  appointed  as  a  rule  by  a 
Motu  Proprio  of  the  pope,  occasionally  at  the  petition 
of  their  bishops,  ana  they  enjoy  several  privileges, 
among  which  are  the  use  of  the  violet  dress,  which  is 
that  o?  a  bishop  (without  the  cross) ,  the  ring,  the  violet 
biretta,  and  the  cappa  magna.  These  domestic  prel- 
ates are  appointed  for  life,  and  retain  their  dignity 
at  the  death  of  the  pope.  After  them  in  the  Pontifical 
Family  come  the  camerieri  segreti  di  spada  e  cappa  par- 
tecipanli, all  of  whom  are  laymen,  the  staff  and  the 
higher  officers  of  the  Pontifical  Noble  Guard,  the  su- 
pernumerary camerieri  segreti  or  private  chamberlains 
(ecclesiastics),  the  active  and  the  supernumerary  came- 
rieri di  spada  e  cappa  (laymen),  the  camerieri  tf  onore 
in  abito  paonazzo  (ecclesiastics),  the  camerieri  oVonore 
extra  Vrbem  (ecclesiastics),  the  camerieri  d'onort  di 
spada  e  cappa,  active  and  supernumerary  (laymen), 
the  staff  and  the  higher  officers  of  the  Swiss  Guard 
and  of  the  Palatine  Guard  of  Honour,  the  master  of 
pontifical  ceremonies,  the  private  chaplains,  the  hon- 
orary private  chaplains,  the  honorary' private  chaplains 
extra  Urbem,  the  chierici  segreti,  the  College  of  Or- 
dinary Pontifical  Chaplains.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  refer,  here,  to  each  of  these  ranks  in  particular.  It 
may  be  said,  however,  of  the  supernumerary  camer- 
ieri segreti  that,  like  the  active  and  the  partecipanti 
camerieri  segreti,  their  office  ceases  at  the  death  of  the 
pope;  while  it  lasts  they  have  the  right  to  use  the  vio- 
let dress,  of  a  cut  slightly  differing,  however,  from  that 
of  the  prelates;  on  account  of  which  difference,  they 
an-  called  monsignori  di  manleUone,  while  the  prelates 
are  called  monsignori  di  manieUeUa. 

Heim-vi.  77  A/nrrfro  </■'  Camrm  (Florrnrr.  1623);  Catalasc*, 
l)t  StaaiMro  ».  falahi  Apottaliei  i  Rome,  1751);  MtUM,  Mrmorit 
xslurxcht  dtoli  arrh.n  dtlla  S.  Std,  Homo.  1*25) :  Rahfoxi.  Of 
Hanlun  et  Palrwrrhin  latrmnmn  (Rome,  10541);  CUmrrn.  Dtl 
Primitm  drlUx  &  SrtU  \t»>.tMicn  t  tit  allri  ujhriali  mamriort  rltt 
Say™  Ptilaffia  Uittiti nrnw  I  Home.  I77lil :  CJaLLETTI.  l)rl rrlarano 
dtUn  .S.  Homann  i'hir^i  (Runic.  17.W);  Costi.  Origini  /null  e 
pnrilrvi  deglt  arrorofi  conrittoriali  (Home.  1M»S);  Rev  All.  ,Wui* 
itortrh*  dtgti  antichi  Vutrtomini  drt  Patriarehia  tattraww  '  dt\ 
mi-lrrni  Prrfiili  drl  Sngra  Palatto  ApoMotico  orrrro  tmiwiordami 
jxmHfici  I  Home  1787):  C»seEI.UE«I,  Salizv  ««pr<i  f.tnrtto 
pricatoho  (Rome.  1S23):  M ArliArn,  D.  Knr,l,nnlt  u.  0.r<  P,Jtt. 
umd.  Uitttd  XIII.  Jahrh  (Bonn.  1902);  SaomCllek,  <h«h\eU* 
d.  Knrdinahtlt*  (Rome.  1RS3):  SAeenrrri.  Pririlrgia  protonoUt- 
riorum  apottMiturum  iCologne.  Andheccct.  TV.  dr  pro- 
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parieripnnte  (Fwijm,  1751);  Brunei-.  Lt  par/ait 
,r  rt  nrocureur  drt  oMciatila  tt  formate*  erriit- 
iaitiqutt'  (Lyon*.  I77."X;  MliKE.  Ut  firotonotariit  apolotiei* 
dittertatio  (Brolau,  lKflfl);  KtNACn,  Drt  protonataire*  apnttn- 
liquet  in  Ret.  ,1a  Science*  rectt*.  tlSliT);  Trombetta.  De  juribut 
tt  pririltgiit  prtrlatorum  Roman*  Vurur  (Sorrrnto.  lOlKi). 

Benedetto  Ojetti. 

Romanesque  Architecture.  St*  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Architecture. 

Roman  Inquisition.  See  Inquisition  ;  Roman 
Congregations. 

Roman  Law.    See  Law. 

Roman os,  Satnt,  suroamed  i  fu\t^Ht  and  4  9top- 

pM<*p,  poet  of  the  sixt  h  century.  The  only  authority 
for  the  life  and  date  of  this  greatest  of  Greek  hymn- 
writers  is  the  account  in  the  Menaion  for  October; 
his  feast  is  1  October.  According  to  this  account  he 
was  by  birth  a  Syrian ,  served  as  deacon  in  the  church 
at  Berytus,  and  came  to  Constantinople  in  the  reign 
of  Anastasios.  It  was  in  the  Church  of  the  Most 
Holy  Theotokos  {tit  tA  KOpov)  that  he  received  the 
charisma  of  sacred  poetry.  "After  a  religious  re- 
treat at  Blacherruc  he  returned  to  his  church,  and  one 
night  in  his  sleep  saw  a  vision  of  the  Most  Holy 
Theotokos,  who  gave  him  a  volume  of  paper,  saying, 
'Take  the  paper  and  eat  it'."  The  saint,  in  his 
dream,  opened  his  mouth  and  swallowed  the  paper. 
It  was  Christmas  Day,  and  immediately  he  awakened 
ami  marvelled  and  glorified  God.  Then,  mounting 
the  ambo,  he  began  the  strains  of  his 

i)  wapQiroi  aJ)tupov  rAr  irrtpovator  rUrrn. 
He  wrote  also  about  one  thousand  konlakia  for  other 
feasts  before  he  died. 

Beyond  this  passage,  there  are  only  two  mentions 
of  Komano«'s  name,  one  in  the  eighth-century  poet 
St.  Germanos,  and  once  in  Suidas  («.  r.  d»o<X<A>»*ror), 
who  calls  him  "Komanos  the  melodc".  None  of  the 
Byzantine  writers  on  hymnology  allude  to  him: 
his  fame  was  practically  extinguished  bv  the  newer 
school  of  hymn-writers  which  flourished  in  the 
eighth  and  ninth  centuries.  Krumbacher  lias  made 
it  fairly  certain,  by  a  number  of  critical  arguments, 
that  the  emperor  named  in  the  Menaion  as  reigning 
when  Romanos  came  to  the  capital  is  Anastasius 
I  (a.  d.  491-518),  not  Anastasius  II  (a.  o.  713-10); 
Pitra  and  Stevenson  are  of  the  same  opinion.  Prob- 
ably, then,  he  lived  through  the  reign  of  Justinian 
(a.  d.  527-45),  who  was  himself  a  hymn-writer;  this 
would  make  him  contemporary  with  two  other 
Byzantine  mclodes,  Anastasios  and  Kyriakos.  "In 
poetic  talent,  fire  of  inspiration,  depth  of  feeling,  and 
elevation  of  language,  he  far  surpasses  all  the  other 
melodes.  The  literary  history  of  the  future  will 
perhaps  acclaim  Romanos  for  the  greatest  ecclesias- 
tical poet  of  all  ages",  sayB  Krumbacher,  and  all  the 
other  critics  of  Byzantine  poetry  subscribe  to  this 
enthusiastic  praise.  Some  have  called  him  the 
Christian  Pindar.  Down  till  the  twelfth  century  his 
Christ  mas  hymn  was  performed  by  a  double  choir 
(from  S.  Sophia  and  the  Holy  Apostles)  at  the  im- 
perial banquet  on  that  feast  day.  Of  most  of  the 
others  only  a  few  strophes  survive.  The  long  hvmns 
(konlukia)  consist  of  twentv-five  strophes  (troparia), 
usually  of  twenty-one  verses  each,  with  a  refrain, 
liesides  the  Christmas  hymn  we  mav  cite  the  follow- 
ing titles  to  exemplify  St.  Romanos's  choice  of  sub- 
jects: Cant.eum  Pasehale",  "<|c  CrucisTriumpho", 
de  Iuda  Proditore",  "dc  P,.(ri  Negatione",  "<lc  Vir- 
gine  luxtacruccm".  Dramatic  and  pathetic  dialogue 
plays  a  great  part  in  the  structure.  The  simple  sin- 
cerity of  tone  sometimes  puts  the  reader  in  mind  of 
the  Latin  medieval  hymns,  or  the  earliest  Italian 
religious  vers.-  Romanos,  like  the  other  mclodes, 
obeys  a  purely  accentual  or  rhvthmic  law;  the 


quantitative  scansi 


ons  are  obsolete  for  those  to  whom 


tiLJ  *T      T   ,?VZ>Vr'*K  I-ITKHATI  RK.,  IV).  Edi- 

t-ons:  Twenty-nine  hymns  in  Pitra,  "Analecta  Sacra", 


I,  1876;  three  more  in  Pitra,  "Sanctus  Roman  us 
veterum  melodorum  princeps"  (1888);  Krumbacher 
long  ago  promised  a  complete  critical  edition  accord- 
ing to  the  Patmian  codices,  but  has  not  yet  achieved 
it. 

Pitra,  llymnographir  ilt  I'EolUe  greniue  (Romp.  1887):  BotrvT, 
Poitet  ei  Stiiadt*  (Ntiuos.  ISSfi);  Khimbachkr,  Oeteh.  d.  but. 
LUrrnlur.  Munich.  312- IS:  IDEM,  Sludien  zu  Romano*  (Munich, 
1HI»):  Idem.  Vmarbritungen  bet  Romano*  (Munich.  18991; 
Jacobi.  Zur  Ge«h>th>e  de,  or,rrki,rhrn  KtrrhrnMe*  in  Brit- 
otr.  ZeUtclvnJt  far  KirchenvathxtKU  (1882),  V.  177-250. 

J.  S.  Phillimore. 

Romanos  Pontiflces,  Constitut-io.— The  res- 
toration by  Pius  IX,  29  Sept.,  1850,  by  letters 
Apostolic  " Universalis ecclcjaar'  of  the  hierarchy  in 
England,  and  the  consequent  transition  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  necessarily  gave  rise  to  misunder- 
standings and  discussion  in  various  matters  of  juris- 
diction and  discipline,  particularly  between  the 
episcopate  and  religious  orders.  Bishops,  as  was  in- 
cumbent upon  them,  Btrenuouslv  maintained  the 
rights  of  the  hierarchy,  while  religious  superiors  were 
loath  to  surrender  prerogatives  previously  exercised. 
The  chief  points  of  controversy  related  to  the  ex- 
emption of  regulars  from  the  jurisdiction  of  bishops; 
the  right  of  bishops  to  divide  parishes  or  missions  con- 
ducted by  regulars,  and  to  place  secular  priests  in 
charge  of  them1  newly-created  missions;  the  obliga- 
tion of  regulars  engaged  in  parish  work  to  attend 
conferences  of  the  clergy  and  diocesan  synods;  the 
force  of  their  apjieal  from  synodal  statutes;  their 
liberty  to  found  new  houses,  colleges  and  schools, 
or  to  convert  existing  institutions  to  other  purposes; 
the  right  of  bishops  to  visit  canonieally  institutions  in 
charge  of  regulars;  and  certain  financial  matters. 
Individual  bishops  sought  to  cope  with  the  situation 
until  finally  a  proposition  of  Cardinal  Manning, 
made  in  an  annual  meeting  of  the  English  hierarchy  in 

1877,  to  submit  these  difficulties  to  Rome  for  definite 
settlement,  met  with  unanimous  approval.    In  July. 

1878,  the  bishops  of  Scotland  formally  associated 
themselves  with  their  English  brethren  in  the  con- 
troversy. Negotiations  were  opened  with  Propa- 
ganda, but  Cardinal  Manning  later  suggested  to 
Pope  Leo  XIII  the  appointment  of  a  special  com- 
mission to  examine  the  claims  of  the  contestants  and 
to  prepare  a  constitution.  Repeated  delays  ensued, 
so  that  it  was  not  until  20  Sept.,  1880,  that  a  special 
commission  of  nine  cardinals  chosen  to  consider  the 
question  had  its  first  sitting.  Eour  other  sessions 
followed,  and  in  Jan.,  1881,  a  report,  was  made  to  the 
pope.  Finally  the  constitution  "Romanos  Ponti- 
nees" of  I/-o  XIII  was  issued  8  May  of  the  same  vear, 
defining  the  relations  in  England  and  Scotland  be- 
tween bishops  and  religious.  This  constitution  has 
been  extended  to  the  United  States  (25  Sept.,  1885), 
to  Canada  (14  March,  1911),  to  South  America  (1 
Jan.,  1900),  to  the  Philippine  Islands  (1  Jan.,  1910), 
and  quite  generally  to  missionary  countries.  The  pro- 
visions of  the  "  Romanos  Pontinees"  may  be  grouped 
into  three  heads:  the  exemption  of  religious  from 
episcopal  jurisdiction;  relations  to  bishops  of  re- 
ligious engaged  in  parochial  duties;  and  matters 
pertaining  to  temporal  goods.  The  constitution 
makes  clear  the  following:  though  regulars  according 
to  canon  law  are  subject  immediately  to  the  Holy 
See,  bishops  are  given  jurisdiction  over  small  com- 
munities. The  constitution  "Romanos  Pontinees' 
makes  a  further  concession  exempting  regulars  as 
such,  living  in  parochial  residences  in  small  numbers 
or  even  alone,  almost  entirely  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  ordinary.  "We  hesitate  not  to  disdare  ,  it 
states,  "that  regulars  dwelling  in  residences  on  the 
mission,  no  less  than  regulars  living  in  their  own 
monasteries,  are  exempt  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ordinary,  except  in  cases  expressly  mentioned  in  law, 
and  generally  speaking  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
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euro  of  souls  and  the  administration  of  the  sacra- 
ment*. " 

In  parochial  ministrations,  then,  regulars  are  sub- 
ject in  all  things  to  episcopal  supervision,  visitation, 
jurisdiction,  and  correction.  If  engaged  in  parochial 
work,  religious  arc  obliged  to  assist  at  conferences 
of  the  clergy  as  well  as  at  diocesan  synods.  "We 
declare",  savs  the  constitution,  "that  all  rectors  of 
missions  are'bound  by  their  office  to  attend  the  con- 
ferences of  the  clergy;  and  moreover  we  ordain  and 
command  that  vicars  also  and  other  religious  en- 
joying ordinary  missionary  faculties,  living  in  resi- 
dences and  small  missions,  do  the  same."  The 
Council  of  Trent  prescribes  that  all  having  the  cure 
of  souls  be  present  at  diocesan  synods.  The  con- 
stitution says  in  regard  to  this  question:  Let  the 
Council  of  Trent  be  observed.  Another  point  of 
controversy  related  to  appeals  from  synodal  decrees. 
Regulars  are  not  denied  this  right.  Their  appeal 
from  the  ordinary's  interpretation  of  synodal  statutes 
in  matters  pertaining  to  common  law  has  a  devolutive 
effect  only  ;  in  matters  pertaining  to  regulars  as  such, 
owing  to  their  exemption,  an  appeal  begets  a  sus- 
pensive effect.  The  bishop's  right  to  divide  parishes, 
even  though  under  the  management  of  regulars,  is 
maintained!  providing  the  formalities  prescribed  in 
law  1m?  observed.  The  opinion  of  the  rector  of  the 
mission  to  be  divided  must  be  sought ;  while  a  bishop 
is  not  free  to  divide  a  mission  in  charge  of  religious 
without  consulting  their  superior.  An  appeal,  dev- 
olutive in  character,  to  the  Holy  See,  should  the 
case  require  it,  is  granted  from  the  bishop's  de- 
cision to  divide  a  parish  or  mission.  The  ordinary 
is  free  to  follow  his  own  judgment  in  appointing  rec- 
tors of  new  missions,  even  when  formed  from  parishes 
in  charge  of  regulars.  The  claim  of  regulars  to  pref- 
erence in  these  appointments  is  thus  denied.  It  is 
unlawful  for  religious  to  establish  new  monasteries, 
churches,  colleges,  or  schools  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  ordinary  and  of  the  Apostolic  See. 
Similar  permission  is  required  to  convert  existing 
institutions  to  other  purposes,  except  where  such 
change,  affecting  merely  the  domestic  arrangements 
or  discipline  of  regulars  themselves,  is  not  contrary 
to  the  conditions  of  the  foundation.  The  bishop 
may  exorcise  the  right  of  canonical  visitation  in  re- 
gard to  churches  and  parochial  or  elementary  schools, 
though  they  be  in  charge  of  regulars.  This  right  does 
not  extend  to  cemeteries  or  institutions  for  the  use 
of  religious  only;  nor  to  colleges  in  which  religious, 
according  to  their  rule,  devote  themselves  to  the 
education  of  vouth.  The  temporal  affairs  of  a 
parish  or  mission  are  determined  bv  a  decree  of 
Propaganda,  published  19  April,  1869.  All  gtxxls 
given  to  parishes  or  missions  must  be  accounted  for 
according  to  diocesan  statutes;  not,  however,  dona- 
tions made  to  regulars  for  themselves.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  ordinary  to  see  t  hat  parochial  goods  are  devoted 
to  the  purposes  designated  by  the  donors.  Inven- 
tories (Propaganda,  10  May,  1867)  will  distinguish 
parochial  belongings  from  those  of  regulars.  These 
regulations  of  former  decrees  are  embodied  in  "Ro- 
manos  Pontifices". 

The  constitution  m»v  bo  found  in  Con*.  Pirn.  Bait.  HI,  pp. 
212  mi.;  An,,  Apa,.  .SrtU*.  II.  pp.  254  «t|.,  where  it  ii  officially 
rcpuUulvHl.  For  the  Knglish  eontrover»y  we  Sse.%o-Cox.  /../«• 
of  I  .irrfin.W  Vnughan  Hjnmion.  1910).  xiv;  Tainton.  Thr  Imu- 
°fth<  ("We*.  ».  v.  Krgular,. 

Andrew  B.  Meehan. 

Roman  Patriarchate.  See  Patriarch  and  Pa- 
triarchate. 

Roman  Rite  (rilus  romanwi).  The,  is  the  manner 
of  celebrating  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  administering  Sacra- 
ments, reciting  the  Divine  Office,  and  performing  other 
eoelrsiaM ioa!  functions  (blessings,  all  kinds  of  Sacra- 
mentals,  etc. )  a«  used  in  the  city  and  Diocese  of  Rome. 
The  Roman  Rite  is  the  most  wide-spread  in  Cliristen- 
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dom.  That  it  has  advantages  possessed  by  no  other, 
the  most  archaic  antiquity,  unequalled  dignity, 
beauty,  and  the  practical  convenience  of  being  com- 
paratively short  in  its  services  will  not  l>e  denied  by 
any  one  who  knows  it  and  the  other  ancient  liturgies. 
But  it  was  not  the  consideration  of  these  advantages 
that  led  to  its  extensive  use;  it  was  the  exalted  po- 
sition of  the  see  that  used  it.  The  Roman  Rite  was 
adopted  throughout  the  West  because  the  local 
bishops,  sometimes  kings  or  emperors,  felt  that  they 
could  not  do  better  than  use  the  rite  of  the  chief 
bishop  of  all,  at  Rome  And  this  imitation  of  Roman 
liturgical  practice  brought  about  in  the  West  the 
application  of  the  principle  (long  admitted  in  the 
Last)  that  rite  should  follow  patriarchate.  Apart 
from  his  universal  primacy,  the  pope  has  alwavs  boon 
unquestioned  Patriarch  of  the  W  est.  It  was  then  the 
right  and  normal  thing  that  the  West  should  use  his 
liturgy.  The  irregular  and  anomalous  incident  of 
liturgical  history'  is  not  that  the  Roman  Rite  has  been 
used,  practically  exclusively,  in  the  West  since 
about  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century,  but  that  before 
that  there  were  other  rites  in  the  pope's  patriarchate. 
Not  the  disappearance  but  the  existence  and  long 
toleration  of  the  Gallican  and  Spanish  rites  is  the 
difficulty  (see  Rites).  Like  all  others,  the  Roman 
Rite  bears  clear  marks  of  its  local  origin.  Wherever 
it  may  l>o  used,  it  is  still  Roman  in  the  local  sense, 
obviously  composed  for  use  in  Rome.  Our  Missal 
marks  the  Roman  stations,  contains  the  Roman 
saints  in  the  Canon  (see  Canon  of  the  Mass),  hon- 
oure  with  special  solemnity  the  Roman  martyrs  and 
popes.  Our  feasts  are  constantly  anniversaries  of 
local  Roman  events,  of  the  dedication  of  Roman 
churches  (All  Saints,  St.  Michael,  S.  Maria  ad  Xives, 
etc.).  The  Collect  for  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  (29  June) 
supposes  that  it  Is  said  at  Rome  (the  Church  which 
"received  the  beginnings  of  her  Faith"  from  these 
saints  is  that  of  Rome),  and  so  on  continually.  This 
is  quite  right  anil  fitting;  it  agrees  with  all  liturgical 
history.  No  rite  has  ever  been  composed  consciously 
for  general  use.  In  the  Fast  then-  are  still  stronger 
examples  of  the  same  thing.  The  Orthodox  all  over 
the  world  use  a  rite  full  of  local  allusions  to  the  city 
of  Constantinople. 

The  Roman  Rite  evolved  out  of  the  (presumed) 
universal,  but  quite  fluid,  rite  of  the  first  three  cen- 
turies during  the  (liturgically)  almost  unknown  time 
from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth.  In  the  sixth  we  have  it 
fullv  developed  in  the  Leonine,  later  in  the  Gelasian, 
Sacramentaries.  How  and  exact  ly  when  t  he  sperifi- 
callv  Roman  qualities  were  formed  during  that  time 
will,  no  doubt,  always  be  a  matter  of  conjecture  (see 
Liturgy;  Mass,  Liturgy  of  the).  At  first  its  use 
was  very  restrained.  It  was  followed  only  in  the 
Roman  "province.  North  Italy  was  Gallioan,  the 
South,  Byzantine,  but  Africa  was  always  closely  akin 
to  Rome  liturgically.  From  the  eighth  century  grad- 
ually the  Roman  usage  began  its  career  of  conquest  in 
the  West.  By  the  twelfth  century  at  latest  it  was  used 
wherever  Latin  obtained,  having  displaced  all  others 
except  at  Milan  ami  in  retreating  parts  of  Spain.  That 
has  Man  its  position  ever  since.  As  the  rite  of  the 
I-atin  Church  it  is  used  exclusively  in  the  Latin 
Patriarchate,  with  three  small  exceptions  at  Milan, 
Toledo,  and  in  the  still  Byzantine  churches  of  South- 
ern Italv,  Sicily,  and  Corsica.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  it  developed  into  a  vast  number  of  derived  rites, 
differing  from  the  pure  form  only  in  unimportant  de- 
tails and  in  exuliorant  additions.  Most  of  these  were 
abolished  by  the  decree  of  Pius  V  in  1570  (see  Mas*. 
Liturgy  of  thk).  Meanwhile,  the  Roman  Rite  had 
it-self  Ix-on  affected  by,  and  had  received  additions 
from,  the  Gallican  and  Spanish  uses  it  displaced.  The 
Roman  Rite  is  now  used  by  even-  one  who  is  subject 
to  the  pope's  patriarchal  jurisdiction  (with  the  three 
exceptions  noted  above) ;  that  is,  it  is  used  in  Western 
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Europe,  including  Poland,  in  all  countries  colonized 
from  Western  Europe:  America,  Australia,  etc.,  by 
Western  (Latin)  missionaries  all  over  the  world,  in- 
cluding the  Eastern  lands  where  ot  her  Catholic  rites 
also  obtain.  No  one  may  change  his  rite  without  a 
legal  authorization,  which  is  not  easily  obtained.  So 
the  Western  priest  in  Syria,  Egypt,  and  so  on  uses 
his  own  Roman  Rite,  just  as  at  home.  On  the  same 
principle  Catholics  of  Eastern  rites  in  Western 
Europe,  America,  etc.,  keep  their  rites;  so  that  rites 
now  cross  each  other  wherever  such  people  live  to- 
gether. The  language  of  the  Roman  Rite  is  Latin 
everywhere  except  that  in  some  churches  along  the 
Western  Adriatic  coast  it  is  said  in  Slavonic  and  on 
rare  occasions  in  Greek  at  Rome  (see  Rites).  In 
derived  forms  the  Roman  Rite  is  used  in  some  few 
dioceses  (Lyons)  and  by  several  religious  orders  (Bene- 
dictines, Carthusians,  Carmelites,  Dominicans).  In 
these  their  fundamentally  Roman  character  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  compound  name.  They  are  the  "  Ritus 
Romano-Lugdunensis",  "Romano-monasticus",  and 
so  on. 

For  further  il>(aiU  and  bibliography  see  Breviary;  Casok 
or  THE  Mam;  Litcrot;  Mass,  LrrrHor  or  the:  Rites. 

Adrian  Fortebcue. 

Romans ,  Epistle  to  the. — This  subject  will  be 
treated  under  the  following  heads:  I.  The  Roman 
Church  and  St.  Paul:  II.  Character,  Contents,  and 
Arrangement  of  the  Epistle;  III.  Authenticity;  IV. 
Integrity;  V.  Date  ana  Circumstances  of  Composi- 
tion; VI.  Historical  Importance;  VII.  Theological 
Contents:  Faith  and  Works  (Paul  and  James). 

I.  The  Roman  Church  and  St.  Paul. — Among 
the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament  which  bear  the 
name  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  that  written  to  the  Roman 
Church  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  manuscripts 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  although  in  very  early 
times  the  order  was  probably  otherwise.  The  Epistle 
is  intended  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  a  community 
with  which  the  author,  though  he  has  not  founded  it, 
desires  to  form  connexions  (i,  10-15;  xv,  22-24, 28-29). 
For  years  his  thoughts  have  been  directed  towards 
Rome  (xv,  23).  The  Church  there  had  not  boon  re- 
cently established;  but  its  faith  had  already  become 
known  everywhere  (i,  8)  and  it  is  represented  as  a  firmly 
established  and  comparatively  old  institution,  which 
Paul  regards  with  reverence,  almost  with  awe.  Con- 
cerning its  foundation,  unfortunately,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  give*  us  no  information.  To  interpret 
this  silence  as  decisive  against  its  foundation  by  Peter 
is  inadmissible.  It  cannot  indeed  be  ascertained  with 
complete  certainty  when  Peter  first  came  to  Rome; 
there  may  liave  been  Christians  in  the  capital  before 
any  Apostle  set  foot  there,  but  it  is  simply  inconceiv- 
able that  this  Church  should  have  attained  to  such 
firm  faith  and  such  a  high  standard  of  religious  life 
without  one  of  the  prominent  authorities  of  nascent 
Christianity  having  laid  its  foundation  and  directed 
its  growth.  This  Church  did  not  owe  its  Faith  solely 
to  some  unknown  members  of  the  primitive  Christian 
community  who  chanced  to  come  to  Rome.  I  ts  Chris- 
tianity was,  as  the  Kpistle  tells  us,  free  from  the 
Law;  this  conviction  Paul  certainly  shared  with  the 
majority  of  the  community,  and  iiis  wish  is  simply 
to  deepen  this  conviction*.  This  condition  is  en- 
tirely incomprehensible  if  the  Roman  Church  traced 
its  origin  only  to  some  Jewish  Christian  of  the  com- 
munity in  Jerusalem,  for  we  know  how  far  the  fight 
for  freedom  was  from  being  ended  about  a.  d.  50.  Nor 
can  the  foundation  of  thr  Roman  Church  be  traced 
to  the  Gentile  Christian  Churches,  who  named  Paul 
their  Apostle:  their  own  establishment  was  too 
recent,  and  Paul  would  have  worded  his  Epistle 
otherwise,  if  the  community  addressed  were  even 
mediately  indebted  to  his  apostolate.  The  complete 
silence  lis  to  St.  IVter  is  most  easily  explains!  by  sup- 
posing that  he  was  then  absent  from  Rome;  Paul  may 


well  have  been  aware  of  this  fact,  for  the  community 
was  not  entirely  foreign  to  him.  An  epistle  like  the 
present  would  hardly  nave  been  sent  while  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles  was  in  Rome,  and  the  reference  to  the 
ruler  (xii,  8)  would  then  be  difficult  to  explain.  Paul 
probably  supposes  that,  during  the  months  between  the 
composition  and  the  arrival  of  the  Epistle,  the  com- 
munity would  be  more  or  less  thrown  on  its  own  re- 
sources. This  does  not  however  indicate  a  want  of 
organization  in  the  Roman  community;  such  organi- 
zation existed  in  every  Church  founded  by  Paul,  and 
its  existence  in  Rome  can  be  demonstrated  from  this 
very  Epistle. 

The  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  community 
is  important  for  the  understanding  of  the  Epistle. 
Complete  unanimity  concerning  the  elements  form- 
ing the  community  has  not  yet  been  attained.  Baur 
and  others  (especially,  at  the  present  day,  Theodore 
Zahn)  regard  the  Roman  community  as  chiefly  Jewish 
Christian,  pointing  to  vi,  15-17;  vii,  1-6;  viii,  15. 
But  the  great  majority  of  exegetes  incline  to  the 
opposite  view,  basing  their  contention,  not  only  on 
individual  texts,  but  also  on  the  general  character 
of  the  Epistle.  At  the  very  beginning  Paul  introduces 
himself  as  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Assuredly, 
i,  5,  cannot  be  applied  to  all  mankind,  for  Paul  cer- 
tainly wished  to  express  something  more  than  that  the 
Romans  belonged  to  the  human  race ;  in  corroboration 
of  this  view  we  may  point  to  i,  13.  where  the  writer 
declares  that  he  had  long  meditated  coming  to 
Rome  that  he  might  have  some  fruit  there  as  among 
the  other  "Gentiles".  He  then  continues:  "To  the 
Greeks  and  to  the  barbarians,  to  the  wise  and  to  the 
unwise,  I  am  a  debtor;  so  (as  much  as  is  in  me)  I  am 
ready  to  preach  the  gospel  to  you  also  that  are  at 
Rome"  (i,  14  sq.);  he  names  himself  the  Apostle  of 
the  Gentiles  (xi,  13),  and  cites  his  call  to  the  apostolate 
of  the  Gentiles  as  the  justification  for  his  Epistle  and  his 
language  (xv,  16-18).  These  considerations  eliminate 
all  doubt  as  to  the  extraction  of  the  Roman  Christians. 
The  address  and  application  in  xi.  13  sqq.,  likewise 
presuppose  a  great  majority  of  Gentile  Christians, 
while  vi,  1  sqq.,  shows  an  effort  to  familiarize  the 
Gentile  Christians  with  the  dealings  of  God  towards 
the  Jews.  The  whole  character  of  the  composition 
forces  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Apostle  supposes 
a  Gentile  majority  in  the  Christian  community,  and 
that  in  Rome  as  elsewhere  the  statement  about  the 
fewness  of  the  elect  (from  among  the  Jews)  finds  ap- 
plication (xi,  5-7;  cf.  xv,  4). 

However,  the  Roman  community  was  not  without 
a  Jewish  Christian  element,  probably  an  important 
section.  Such  passages  as  iv,  1  (Abraham,  our  father 
according  to  the  flesh);  vii,  i  (I  speak  to  them  that 
know  the  law);  vii,  4;  viii.  2;  15,  etc., can  scarcely 
be  explained  otherwise  than  by  supposing  the  existence 
of  a  Jewish  Christian  section  of  the  community.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Paul 
was  out  and  out  a  Jew,  and  that  his  whole  train- 
ing accustomed  him  to  adopt  the  standpoint  of  the 
Law — the  more  so  as  the  revelation  of  the  Old 
Testament  is  in  the  last  instance  the  basis  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  Paul  regards  Christianity  as  the  heir 
of  God's  promises,  as  the  true  "Israel  of  God"  (Gal., 
vi,  16).  St.  Paul  often  adopts  this  same  standpoint 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians — an  Epistle  un- 
doubtedly addressed  to  Christians  who  are  on  t  he  point 
of  submitting  to  circumcision.  Even  if  the  Kpistle 
to  the  Romans  repeatedly  addresses  (e.  g.,  ii.  17  sqq  ) 
Jews,  we  may  deduce  not  hing  from  this  fact  concerning 
the  composition  of  the  community,  since  Paul  is  deal- 
ing, not  with  the  Jewish  Christ ians,  but  with  the  Jews 
still  subject  to  the  Law  ami  not  yet  freed  by  the  grace 
of  Christ.  The  Apostle  wishes  to  show  the  role  and 
efficacy  of  the  Law— what  it  cannot  and  should  not- 
arid  what  it  was  meant  to  effect  . 

II.  Character.  Contents,  and  Arrangement  or 
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the  Epistle— A.  Character.— The  chief  portion  of 
this  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (i-xi)  is  evidently  a  theo- 
logical discussion.  It  would  however  be  inaccurate 
to  regard  it  not  as  a  real  letter,  but  as  a  literary  epistle. 
It  must  be  considered  as  a  personal  communication  to 
a  s|iecial  community,  and,  like  that  sent  to  the  Corin- 
thians  or  the  cognate  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  must 
be  judged  according  to  the  concrete  position  and  the 
concrete  conditions  of  that  community.  What  the 
Apostle  says,  fee  says  with  a  view  to  his  readers  in  the 
Roman  community  and  his  own  relations  to  them. 

Language  and  style  reveal  the  writer  of  the  Epi- 
stles to  the  Corinthians  and  the  Galatians.  Its  em- 
phatic, agreement  with  the  latter  in  subject-matter 
is  also  unmistakable.  The  difference  in  the  parties 
and  between  the  circumstances,  however, 
\  on  either  Epistle  its  distinctive  stamp.  The 
■  to  the  Galatians  is  a  polemical  work,  and  is  com- 
posed in  a  polemical  spirit  with  the  object  of  averting 
an  imminent  evil;  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  writ- 
ten in  a  time  of  quiet  peace,  and  directed  to  a  Church 
with  which  the  author  desires  to  enter  into  closer 
relations.  We  thus  miss  in  the  latter  those  details 
and  references  to  earlier  experiences  and  occurrences, 
with  which  the  former  Epistle  is  so  instinct.  Not 
that  Romans  is  a  purely  abstract  theological  treatise; 
even  here  Paul,  with  his  whole  fiery  and  vigorous 
personality,  throws  himself  into  his  subject,  sets  be- 
fore himself  his  opponent,  and  argues  with  him.  This 
characteristic  of  the  Apostle  is  clearly  seen.  Hence 
arise  unevenness  and  harshness  in  language  and  ex- 
pression noticeable  in  the  other  Epistles.  This  does 
not  prevent  the  Epistle  as  a  whole  from  revealing  an 
elaborately  thought  out  plan,  which  often  extends 
to  the  smallest  details  in  magnificent  arrangement 
and  expression.  We  might  recall  the  exordium,  to 
which,  in  thought  and  to  some  extent  in  language, 
the  great  concluding  doxology  corresponds,  while 
the  two  sections  of  the  first  part  deal  quite  appro- 
priately with  the  impressive  words  on  the  certainty 
of  salvation  and  on  God's  exercise  of  providence  and 
(viii,  31-39;  xi,  33-36). 


The  immediate  external  occasion  for  the  composi- 
tion of  the  Epistle  is  given  by  the  author  himself; 
he  wishes  to  announce  his  arrival  to  the  community 


and  to  prepare  them  for  the  event.  The  real  object 
of  this  comprehensive  work,  and  the  necessity  for 
a  theological  Epistle  are  not  thought  out.  The  sup- 
position that  St.  Paul  desired  to  give  the  Romans  a 
proof  of  his  intellectual  gifts  (i,  11;  xv,  29)  is  ex- 
cluded by  its  pettiness.  We  must  therefore  conclude 
that  the  reason  for  the  Epistle  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
conditions  of  the  Roman  community.  The  earliest 
interpreters  (Ambrosiaster,  Augustine,  Theodoret) 
and  a  great  number  of  later  exegetes  see  the  occasion 
for  the  Epistle  in  the  conflict  concerning  Judaistic 
ideas,  some  supposing  an  antagonism  between  the 
Gentile  and  Jewish  Christians  (Hug,  Delitzsch)  and 
others  the  existence  of  some  typically  Jewish  errors  or 
at  least  of  an  outspoken  anti-Paulinism.  This  view 
docs  not  accord  with  the  character  of  the  Epistle:  of 
errors  and  division  in  the  Church  the  author  makes  no 
mention,  nor  was  there  any  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  fundamental  conception  of  Christianity 
between  Paul  and  the  Roman  Church.  The  polem- 
ics in  the  Epistle  are  directed,  not  against  the 
Jewish  Christians,  but  against  unbelieving  Judaism. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  certain  contrasts  in  the  com- 
munity: wo  hear  of  the  strong  and  the  weak;  of 
those  who  have  acquired  the  complete  understanding 
and  use  of  Christian  freedom,  and  who  emphasize  and 
exercise  it  p  rhnps  reganllessly;  we  hear  of  others 
who  have  not  yet  attained  to" the  full  iKwsession  of 
freedom.  These  contrasts  are  as  lit  tle  based  on  the 
standpoint  of  the  Law  and  a  false  dogmatic  outlook 
as  the  "weak"  of  I  Corinthians.  Paul  would  other- 
wise not  have  treated  them  with  the  mild 


tion  which  he  employs  and  demands  of  the  Btrong 
(xiv,  5-10;  xiv,  13-xv,  7).  In  judging  there  was 
always  a  danger,  and  mistakes  had  occurred  (xiv, 
13:  "Let  us  not  therefore  judge  one  another  anv 
more").  According  to  the  nature  of  the  mistake 
divisions  might  easily  gain  a  footing;  from  what 
direction  these  were  to  be  expected,  is  not  declared 
by  the  Apostle,  but  the  cases  of  Corinth  and  Galatia 
indicate  it  sufficiently.  And  even  though  Paul  had 
no  reason  to  anticipate  the  gross  Jewish  errors,  it 
sufficed  for  him  that  divisions  destroyed  the  unanimity 
of  the  community,  rendered  his  labours  more  difficult, 
made  co-operation  with  Rome  impossible,  and  seri- 
ously unpaired  the  community  itself.  He  therefore 
desires  to  send  beforehand  this  earnest  exhortation 
(xvi,  17  Bq.),  and  does  all  he  can  to  dispel  the  miscon- 
ception that  he  despised  and  fought  against  Israel 
and  the  Law.  That  there  was  good  ground  for  these 
fears,  he  learned  from  experience  in  Jerusalem 
during  his  last  visit  (Acts,  xxi,  20-1). 

From  this  twofold  consideration  the  object  of 
Romans  may  be  determined.  The  exhortations  to 
charity  and  unity  (xii  sqq.)  have  the  same  purpose 
as  those  addressed  to  the  weak  and  the  strong.  In 
both  cases  there  is  the  vigorous  reference  to  the  single 
foundation  of  the  faith,  the  unmerited  call  to  grace, 
with  which  man  can  correspond  only  by  humble  and 
steadfast  faith  working  in  charity,  and  also  the  most 
express,  though  not  obtrusive  exhortation  to  complete 
unity  in  charity  and  faith.  For  Paul  these  con- 
siderations are  the  best  means  of  securing  the  con- 
fidence of  the  whole  community  and  its  assistance 
in  his  future  activities.  The  thoughts  which  he  here 
expresses  are  those  which  ever  guide  him,  and  we 
can  easily  understand  how  they  must  have  forced 
themselves  upon  his  attention,  when  he  resolved  to 
seek  a  new,  great  field  of  activity  in  the  West.  Thev 
correspond  to  his  desire  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  the  Roman  community,  and  especially  with  the 
state  and  needs  of  the  Church.  They  were  the  best 
intellectual  gift  that  the  Apostle  could  offer;  thereby 
he  set  the  Church  on  the  right  path,  created  internal 
solidity,  and  shed  light  on  the  darkness  of  the 
doubts  which  certainly  must  have  overcast  the 
souls  of  the  contemplative  Christians  in  face  of  the 
attitude  of  incredulity  which  characterized  the  Chosen 
People. 

B.  Contents  and  Arrangement—  Introduction  and 
Reason  for  writing  the  Epistle  arising  from  the  obliga- 
tions of  his  calling  and  plans  (i,  1-15) :  (1)  The  Theo- 
retic Part  (i,  16-xi,  30).  Main  Proposition :  The 
Gospel,  in  whose  sen-ice  Paul  stands,  is  the  power  of 
God  and  works  justification  in  every  man  who  be- 
lieves (i,  10-17).  This  proposition  is  discussed  and 
proved  (i,  18-viii,  39).  and  then  def  ended  in  the 
light  of  the  history  of  the  Chosen  People  (ix,  1-xi, 
36). 

(a)  The  justice  of  God  is  acquired  only  through 
faith  in  Christ  (1,  18-viii,  39).  (i)  The  proof  of  the 
necessity  of  justifying  grace  through  faith  (1,  18- 
iv,  25):  without  faith  there  is  no  justice,  proved 
from  the  case  of  the  pagans  (i,  18-32)  and  the  Jews 
(ii,  1-iii,  20);  (b)  justice  is  acquired  through  faith 
in  and  redemption  by  Christ  (the  Gospel,  iii,  21-31). 
Holy  Writ  supplies  the  proof:  Abraham's  faith 
(iv,  1-25).  (ii)  The  greatness  and  blessing  of 
justification  through  faith  (y,  1— viii,  39),  reconcilia- 
tion with  God  through  Christ,  and  certain  hope  of 
eternal  salvation  (v,  1-11).  This  is  illustrated  by 
contrasting  the  sin  of  Adam  and  its  consequences  for 
all  mankind,  which  were  not  removed  by  the  Law, 
with  the  sujierabundant  fruits  of  redemption  merited 
bv  Christ  (v,  12-21).  Conclusion:  Redemption  by 
Christ  (communicated  to  the  individual  through 
baptism)  requires  death  to  sin  and  life  with  Christ 
(vi,  1-23).  To  accomplish  this  the  Law  is  ineffectual, 
for  by  the  death  of  Christ  it  has  lost  its  binding  power 
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(vii,  1-6),  and,  although  holy  and  good  in  itself,  it 
I kjsni only  educative  and  not  sanctifying  po\v<-r, 
and  is  thus  impotent  in  man's  dire  combat  against 
sinful  nature  (vii;  7-25).  In  contrast  to  this  im- 
potence, communion  with  Christ  imparts  freedom 
from  sin  and  from  death  (viii,  1-11),  establishes 
the  Divine  kinship,  and  raises  mankind  above  all 
earthly  trouble  to  the  certain  hope  of  an  indescribable 
happiness  (viii,  12-39). 

(b)  Defence  of  the  first  part  from  the  history  of 
the  people  of  Israel  (ix,  1-xi,  36).  The  consoling 
certainty  of  salvation  may  appear  threatened  by  the 
rejection  or  obduracy  of  Israel.  How  could  Ciod  for- 
;et  His  promises  and  reject  the  people  so  favoured? 
The  Apostle  must  thus  explain  the  providence  of 
God.  He  begins  with  a  touching  survey  of  Clod's 
deeds  of  love  and  power  towards  the  Chosen  People 
(ix,  1-5), proceeding  then  to  prove  that  God's  promise 
has  not  failed.  For  (i)  God  acts  within  His  right 
when  He  grants  grace  according  to  His  free  pleasure, 
since  God  s  promises  did  not  apply  to  Israel  accord- 
ing to  the  flesh,  as  early  history  shows  (Isaac  and  Is- 
mael,  Jacob  and  Esau)  (ix,  1-13);  God's  word  to 
Moses  and  His  conduct  towards  Pharao  call  into  req- 
uisition this  right  (ix,  14-17);  God's  position  (as 
Creator  and  Lord)  is  the  basis  of  this  right  (ix,  19- 
24);  God's  express  prophecy  announced  through  the 
Prophets  the  exercise  of  this  right  towards  Jews  and 
pagans  (be,  24-29) ;  (ii)  God's  attitude  was  in  a  certain 
sense  demanded  by  the  foolish  reliance  of  Israel  on 
its  origin  and  justification  in  the  Law  (ix,  30-x,  4)  and 
by  its  refusal  of  and  disobedience  to  the  message  of 
faith  announced  everywhere  among;  the  Jews  (x, 
5-21 ) ;  (iii)  In  this  is  revealed  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  God,  for:  Israel's  rejection  is  not  complete; 
a  chosen  number  have  attained  to  the  faith  (xi, 
1-10);  (iv)  Israel's  unbelief  is  the  salvation  of  the 
pagan  world,  and  likewise  a  solemn  exhortation  to 
fidelity  in  the  faith  (xi.  11-22);  (v)  Israel's  re- 
jection is  not  irrevocable.  The  people  will  find 
mercy  and  salvation  (xi,  23-32).  Thence  the  praise 
of  the  wisdom  and  the  inscrutable  providence  of  God 
(xi  33-36). 

(2)  The  Practical  Part  (xii,  1-xv,  13).— (a)  The  gen- 
eral exhortation  to  the  faithful  service  of  God  and  the 
avoidance  of  the  spirit  of  the  world  (xii,  1-2).  (b) 
Admonition  to  unity  and  charity  (modest,  active  char- 
lty,  peacefulness,  and  love  of  enemies  (xii,  3-21).  (c) 
Obligations  towards  superiors:  fundamental  establish- 
ment and  practical  proof  (nil,  1-7).  Conclusion:  A 
second  inculcation  of  the  commandment  of  love  (xiii, 
8-10)  and  an  incitement  to  xeal  in  view  of  the  proximity 
of  salvation  (xiii,  11-14).  (d)  Toleration  and  forbear- 
ance between  the  strong  and  the  weak  (treated  with 
special  application  to  the  Roman  community  on  ac- 
count of  the  importance  and  practical  significance  of 
the  question;  it  falls  under  (b):  (i)  fundamental  criti- 
cism of  the  standpoint  of  both  classes  (xiv,  1-12); 
(u)  practical  inferences  for  both  (xiv,  13-xv,  6);  (iii) 
establishment  through  the  example  of  Christ  and  the 
intentions  of  God  (xv,  7-13).  Conclusion:  Defence  of 
the  Epistle:  (1)  m  view  of  Paul's  calling-  (*>)  in 


2>  ™  int*nded  relations  with  the  community  (xv, 
taSL  f^^^-^ions,  greetings  (warning), 


ce  ot  quesi 
view  tion. 


III.  Authenticity. — Is  the  Epistle  to  the 

nSSkjLu?  STV  Ap"rtle  of  the  Gentiles,  St.  Paul? 
Undoubtedly  ,t  has  the  same  authorship  as  the 
fcpisthw  to  the  Corinthians  and  the  Epistle  to  the 
hi  Iti  «"^l«<ntly,  if  the  authenticity  of  these 
wJSZnl  22*  °f  Roman"  w  likewise  established. 

dent!  ?  TKnTf  'T*  ^  <|Uration  1uito  in^™- 
RorSrm  L  ™  H'  ev"k'no''  of  the  authenticity  of 
Komans  is  uncommonly  strong.    Even  though"  nr. 

fig  Stsr  -h  lr  L  ™*°^i£SLli 

pe  ort  Marcion  and  Irenams,  still  the  oldest  writing 
betray  an  acquaintance  with  the  Epistle.   One  might 


with  some  degree  of  probability  include  the  First 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  in  the  series  of  testimonies:  con- 
cerning the  relation  between  Romans  and  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James  we  shall  speak  below.  Precise  informa- 
tion is  furnished  by  Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius  of 
Antioch.  Polycarp,  and  Justin:  Marcion  admitted 
Romans  into  his  canon,  and  the  earliest  Gnostics 
were  acquainted  with  it. 

The  internal  evidence  is  equally  convincing.  Mod- 
ern critics  (van  Manen  and  others)  have  indewl  a<werte< I 
that  no  attempt  was  over  made  to  prove  its  authentic- 
ity; they  have  even  gone  further,  and  declared  the 
Epistle  an  invention  of  the  second  century.  Evanson 
(1792)  first  attempted  to  maintain  this  view;  he  was 
followed  by  Br.  Bauer  (1852,  1877),  and  later  by 
Loman,  Steck,  van  Manen  (1891,  1903),  and  others. 
A  less  negative  standpoint  was  adopted  by  Pierson- 
Naber,  Michelsen,  Vfllter,  etc.,  who  regarded  Romans 
as  the  result  of  repeated  revisions  of  genuine  Pauline 
fragments,  e.  g.,  that  one  genuine  Epistle,  interpolated 
five  times  and  combined  finally  with  an  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  gave  rise  to  Romans  ( Volter) .  These  critics 
find  their  ground  for  denying  the  authenticity  of  the 
Epistle  in  the  following  considerations:  Romans  is  a 
theological  treatise  rather  than  an  epistle;  the  begin- 
ning and  conclusion  do  not  correspond ;  the  addresses 
cannot  be  determined  with  certainty;  despite  a  certain 
unity  of  thought  and  style,  there  are  perceptible  traces 
of  compilation  and  discordance,  difficult  transitions, 
|M>riodSj  connexions  of  ideas,  which  reveal  the  work  of 
the  reviser;  the  second  part  (ix-xii)  abandons  the  sub- 
ject of  the  first  (justification  by  faith),  and  introduces 
an  entirely  foreign  idea;  there  is  much  that  cannot  be 
the  composition  of  St.  Paul  (the  texts  dealing  with 
the  rejection  of  Israel  lead  one  to  the  period  after  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem;  the  Christians  of  Rome  ap- 
pear as  Pauline  Christians;  the  conception  of  freedom 
from  the  law,  of  sin  and  justification,  of  life  in  Christ, 
etc.,  arc  signs  of  a  later  development ) ;  finally  there 
are,  according  to  Van  Manen,  traces  of  second-century 
Gnosticism  in  the  Epistle. 

We  have  here  a  classical  example  of  the  arbitrariness 
of  this  type  of  critics.  They  first  declare  all  the  writ- 
ings of  the  first  and  of  t  he  early  second  century  forgeries, 
and,  having  thus  destroyed  all  the  sources,  con- 
struct a  purely  subjective*  picture  of  the  period,  and 
revise  the  sources  accordingly. 

That  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  written  at  least 
before  the  last  decades  of  the  first  century  is  established : 
even  by  external  evidence  taken  alone;  consequently  all 
theories  advocating  a  later  origin  are  thereby  exploded. 
The  treatment  of  a  scientific  (theological)  problem  in  an 
epistle  can  constitute  a  difficulty  only  for  such  as  arc 
unacquainted  with  the  literature  of  the  age.  Doubts 
as  to  the  unity  of  the  Epistle  vanish  of  themselves  on  a 
closer  examination.  The  introduction  is  most  closely 
connected  with  the  theme  (i,  4,  5,  8,  12,  etc. ) ;  the  same 
is  true  of  the  conclusion.  An  analysis  of  the  Epistle 
reveals  incontestably  the  coherence  of  the  first  and 
parts;  from  chapter  ix  an  answer  is  given  to  a 
n  which  has  ohtnided  itself  in  the  earlier  por- 
In  this  fact  Chr.  Baur  sees  the  important  point 
of  the  whole  Epistle.  Besides,  the  interrelation  be- 
tween the  parte  finds  express  mention  (ix,  30-32;  x, 
3-6;  xi,  6;  xi,  20-23;  etc.).  The  author's  attitude 
towards  Israel  will  be  treated  below  (VI).  The  rejec- 
tion of  the  Chosen  People  could  have  become  abundantly 
clear  to  the  author  after  the  uniform  exigences  of  a 
wide  missionary  activity  extending  over  more  than  ten 
years.  The  unevennesses  and  difficulty  of  the  language 
show  at  most  that  the  text  has  not  been  perfectly  pre- 
served. Much  becomes  clear  when  we  remember  the 
personality  of  St.  Paul  and  his  custom  of  dictating  his 
Epistles. 

Were  the  Epistle  a  forgery,  the  expressions  concern- 
ing the  pi-son  and  views  of  the  author  would  be  in- 
explicable and  completely  enigmatic.  Who  in  the  second 
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century  would  have  made  St.  Paul  declare  that  he  had 
not  founded  the  Roman  community,  that  previous!}' 
he  had  had  no  connexions  with  it,  since  at  a  very  early 
date  the  same  Apostle  becomes  with  St.  Peter  its  co- 
founder?  How  could  a  man  of  the  second  century  have 
conceived  the  idea  of  attributing  to  St.  Paul  the  inten- 
tion of  paying  merely  a  passing  visit  to  Rome,  when  (as 
would  have  lx>en  palpable  to  every  reader  of  Acts,  xxviii, 
30-31 )  the  Apostle  had  worked  there  for  two  successive 
years?  The  Acta  could  not  have  supplied  the  sugges- 
tion, since  it  merely  says:  "I  must  see  Rome  also" 
ixix,  21).  Of  Paul's  plan  of  proceeding  thence  to  Spain, 
the  author  of  Acts  says  nothing;  in  recording  the 
nocturnal  apparition  of  the  Lord  to  St.  Paul,  mention 
is  made  only  of  his  giving  testimony  at  Rome  (Acts, 
xxiii,  11).  The  arrival  at  Rome  is  recorded  with  the 
words:  "And  so  we  went  to  |the  wished  fori  Rome" 
(Acts,  xxviii,  14).  Acts  closes  with  a  reference  to 
Paul's  residence  and  activity  in  Rome,  without  even 
hinting  at  anything  further.  Again,  it  would  have 
occurred  to  a  forger  to  mention  Peter  alao  in  a  forged 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  even  though  it  were  only  in  a 
(tree ting  or  a  reference  to  the  foundation  of  the  Church. 
Other  arguments  could  be  drawn  from  the  concluding 
chapters.  Whoever  studies  Romans  closely  will  be 
convinced  that  here  the  true  Paul  speaks,  and  will 
acknowledge  that  "the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans  can  be  contested  only  by  those  who  venture 
to  banish  the  personality  of  Paul  from  the  pages  of 
history"  (Julicner). 

IV.  Intromit. — Apart  from  individual  uncertain 
texts,  which  occur  also  in  the  other  Epistles  and  call 
for  the  attention  of  the  textual  investigator,  the  last 
two  chapters  have  given  rise  to  some  doubts  among 
critics.  Not  only  did  Marc  ion  omit  xvi,  25-27,  but,  as 
Origen-Rufinus  express  it,  "cuncta  dissecuit"  from 
xiv,  23.  Concerning  the  interpretation  of  these  words 
there  is  indeed  no  agreement,  tor  while  the  majority  of 
exegetes  see  in  them  the  complete  rejection  of  the  two 
concluding  chapters,  others  translate  "dissecuit"  as 
"disintegrated  ,  which  is  more  in  accordance  with  the 
Latin  expression  Under  Chr.  Baur's  leadership,  the 
Tubingen  School  has  rejected  both  chapters;  others 
have  inclined  to  the  theory  of  the  disintegration  work 
of  Marcion. 

Against  chapter  xv  no  reasonable  doubt  can  be  main- 
tained. Verses  1-13  follow  as  a  natural  conclusion 
from  ch.  xiv.  The  general  extent  of  the  consideration 
recommended  in  ch.  xiv  is  in  the  highest  degree  Pauline. 
Furthermore  xv,  7-13  are  so  clearly  connected  with 
the  theme  of  the  Epistle  that  they  are  on  this  ground 
also  quite  beyond  suspicion.  Though  Christ  is  called 
the  "minister  of  the  circumcision"  in  xv.  8,  this  is  in 
entire  agreement  with  all  that  the  Gospels  say  of  Him 
and  His  mission,  and  with  what  St.  Paul  himself 
always  declares  elsewhere.  Thus  also,  according  to 
the  Epistle,  salvation  is  offered  first  to  Israel  con- 
formably to  Divine  Providence  (i,  16);  and  the  writer 
of  ix,  3-5,  could  also  write  xv,  8. 

The  personal  remarks  and  information  (xv,  14- 
33)  are  in  entire  agreement  with  the  opening  of  the 
Epistle,  both  in  thought  and  tone.  His  travelling 
plans  and  his  personal  uneasiness  concerning  his 
reception  in  Jerusalem  are,  as  already  indicated,  sure 
proofs  of  the  genuineness  of  the  verses.  The  ob- 
jection to  ch.  xv  has  thus  found  little  acceptance; 


of  it  "not  a  sentence  may  be  referred  to  a  forger'' 
(Jlilirhcr). 

Stronger  objections  are  urged  against  ch.  xvi. 
In  the  first  place  the  concluding  doxology  is  not 
universally  recognized  as  genuine.  The  MSS.  in- 
deed afford  some  grounds  lor  doubt,  although  only 
a  negligibly  small  number  of  witnesses  have  with 

muLC1°"  IKnomJ  the  whol<>  doxology.  The  old 
MSS.,  in  other  respects  regarded  as  authoritative, 
insert  it  after  xvi.  24;  a  small  number  of  MSS.  place 
it  at  the  end  of  xiv;  some  have  it  after  both  xiv  and 


xvi.  In  view  of  this  uncertainty  and  of  some  ex- 
pressions not  found  elsewhere  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul  (e.  g.,  the  only  wise  Clod,  the  scriptures  of  the 
prophets),  the  doxology  has  been  declared  a  later 
addition  (H.  J.  Holtzmann,  Julicher,  and  others), 
a  very  unlikely  view  in  the  face  of  the  almost  un- 
exceptional testimony,  especially  since  the  thought 
is  most  closely  connected  with  the  opening  of  Romans, 
without  however  betraying  any  dependence  in  its 
language.  The  fullness  of  the  expression  corre- 
sponds completely  with  the  solemnity  of  the  whole 
Epistle.  The  high-spirited  temperament  of  the 
author  powerfully  shows  itself  on  repeated  occasions. 
The  object  with  which  the  Apostle  writes  the  Epistle, 
and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  written, 
offer  a  perfect  explanation  of  both  attitude  and  tone. 
The  addressees,  the  impending  journey  to  Jerusalem 
with  its  problematic  outcome  (St.  Paul  speaks  later 
of  his  anxiety  in  connexion  therewith — Acts,  xx,  22), 
the  acceptance  of  his  propaganda  at  Rome,  on  which, 
according  to  his  own  admission,  his  Apostolic  future 
so  much  depended — all  these  were  factors  which 
must  have  combined  once  more  at  the  conclusion  of 
such  an  Epistle  to  issue  in  these  impressively  solemn 
thoughts.  In  view  of  this  consideration,  the  removal 
of  the  doxology  would  resemble  the  extraction  of  the 
most  precious  stone  in  a  jewel-case. 

The  critical  references  to  xvi,  1-24,  of  to-day  are  con- 
cerned less  with  their  Pauline  origin  than  with  their 
inclusion  in  Romans.  The  doubt  entertained  regard- 
ing them  is  of  a  twofold  character.  In  the  first  place  it 
has  In -en  considered  difficult  to  explain  how  the  Apostle 
had  so  many  personal  friends  in  Rome  (which  he  had 
not  yet  visited) ,  as  is  indicated  by  the  series  of  greet  ings 
in  this  chapter;  one  must  suppose  a  real  tide  of  emi- 
gration from  the  Eastern  Pauline  communities  to 
Rome,  and  that  within  the  few  years  which  the 
Apostle  had  devoted  to  his  missions  to  the  Gentiles. 
Certain  names  occasion  especial  doubt:  EpenetuB, 
the  "first  fruits  of  Asia",  one  would  not  expect  to  sec 
in  Home;  Aquila  and  Prisca,  who  according  to  I 
Corinthians  have  assembled  about  them  a  household 
community  in  Ephesus,  arc  represented  as  having  a 
little  later  a  similar  community  in  Rome.  Further, 
it  is  surprising  that  the  Apostle  in  an  Epistle  to  Rome, 
should  emphasize  the  services  of  these  friends.  But 
the  chief  objection  is  that  this  last  chapter  gives  the 
Epistle  a  new  character;  it  must  have  been  written, 
not  as  an  introduction,  but  as  a  warning  to  the  com- 
munity. One  does  not  write  in  so  stern  and  authorita- 
tive a  tone  as  that  displayed  in  xvi,  17-20,  to  an 
unknown  community;  and  the  words  "I  would" 
(xvi,  19)  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  restraint  evinced 
by  St.  Paul  elsewhere  in  the  Epistle.  In  consequence 
of  these  considerations  numerous  critics  have,  with 
David  Schula  (1829),  separated  all  or  the  greater 
portion  of  chapter  xvi  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
(without  however  denying  the  Pauline  authorship), 
and  declared  it  an  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians — whether 
a  complete  epistle  or  only  a  portion  of  such  is  not 
determined.  Verses  17-20  are  not  ascribed  by  some 
critics  to  this  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians;  other  critics 
are  more  liberal,  and  refer  ch.  ix-xi  or  xii-xiv  to  the 
imaginary  Epistle. 

We  agree  with  the  result  of  criticism  in  holding 
as  certain  that  xvi  belongs  to  St.  Paul.  Not  only  the 
language,  but  also  the  names  render  its  Pauline 
origin  certain.  For  the  greater  part  the  names  are 
not  of  those  who  played  any  r61e  in  the  history  of 
primitive  Christianity  or  in  legend,  so  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  bringing  them  into  connexion  with  St. 
Paul.  Certainly  the  idea  could  not  have  occurred 
to  anyone  in  the  second  century,  not  merely  to  name 
the  unknown  Andronicus  and  Junius  as  Apostles,  but 
to  assign  them  a  prominent  position  among  the 
Apostles,  and  to  place  them  on  an  eminence  above 
St.  Paul  as  having  been  in  Christ  before  him.  These 
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consideration!)  arc  supplemented  by  external  evidence. 
Finally,  the  situation  exhibited  by  historical  research 
is  precisely  that  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as  is 
almost  unanimously  admitted. 

The  "division  hypothesis"  encounters  a  great  dif- 
ficulty in  the  MSS.  Deiasmann  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain' the  fusion  of  the  two  Epistles  (Roman  and 
Ephesian)  on  the  supposition  of  collections  of  epistles 
existing  among  the  ancients  (duplicate-books  of  the 
sender  and  collections  of  originals  of  the  receivers). 
Even  if  a  possible  explanation  be  thus  obtained,  its 
applicat  ion  to  the  present  case  is  hedged  in  with  im- 
probabilities; the  assumption  of  an  Epistle  consisting 
merely  of  greetings  is  open  to  grave  suspicion,  and, 
if  one  supposes  this  chapter  to  be  the  remnant  of 
a  lost  epistle,  this  hypothesis  merely  creates  fresh 
problems. 

While  St.  Paul's  wide  circle  of  friends  in  Rome 
at  first  awakens  surprise,  it  raises  no  insuperable 
difficulty.  We  should  not  attempt  to  base  our  de- 
cision on  the  names  alone;  the  Roman  names  prove 
nothing  in  favour  of  Rome,  and  the  Greek  Mill  less 
against  Rome.  Names  like  Narcissus,  Junias. 
Rufus,  especially  Aristobulus,  and  lierodian  remind 
one  of  Rome  rather  than  Asia  Minor,  although  some 
persons  with  these  names  may  have  settled  in  the 
latter  place.  But  what  of  the  "  emigration  to  Rome ' 1  ? 
The  very  critics  who  find  therein  a  difficulty  must  be 
well  aware  of  the  great  stream  of  Orientals  which 
flowed  to  the  capital  even  under  Emperor  Augustus 
(jQlicher).  Why  should  not  the  Christians  have 
followed  this  movement?  For  the  second  century 
the  historical  fact  is  certain;  how  many  Eastern 


do  we  not  find  in  Rome  (Polycarp,  Justin, 
Marcion,  Tatian,  Ireiueus,  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
and  others)?  Again  for  years  Paul  had  turned  his 
mind  towards  Rome  (xv,  23;  i,  13).  Would  not  his 
friends  have  known  of  this,  and  would  he  not  have  dis- 
cussed it  with  Aquila  and  Prisca  who  were  from 
Rome?  Besides,  it  is  highlv  probable  that  the  emi- 
gration was  not  entirely  the  result  of  chance,  but 
took  place  in  accordance  with  the  views,  and  perhaps 
to  some  extent  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Apostle: 
for  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that  his  friends  hurried 
before  him  to  prepare  the  way.  Three  vears  later 
indeed  he  is  met  bv  "the  brethren"  on  his  arrival 
in  Rome  (Acts,  xxvlii,  15).  The  long  delay  was  not 
the  fault  of  St.  Paul  and  had  not,  by  any  means,  been 
foreseen  by  him. 

The  emphasizing  of  the  services  of  his  friends  is 
easy  to  understand  in  an  Epistle  to  the  Romans; 
if  only  a  portion  of  the  restless  charity  and  self- 
sacrificing  zeal  of  the  Apostle  for  the  Gentiles  be- 
comes known  in  Rome,  his  active  helpers  may  feel 
assured  of  a  kind  reception  in  the  great  community  of 
Gentile  Christians.  The  exhortation  in  xvi,  17-20.  is 
indeed  delivered  in  a  solemn  and  almost  severe  tone, 
but  in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  we  are  accustomed  to  sudden 
and  sharp  transitions  of  this  kind.  One  feels  that  the 
writer  has  become  suddenly  affected  with  a  deep 
anxiety,  which  in  a  moment  gets  the  upper  hand. 
And  why  should  not  St.  Paul  remember  the  well- 
known  submissiveness  of  the  Roman  Church?  Still 
less  open  to  objection  is  the  "I  would"  (xvi,  19), 
since  the  Greek  often  means  in  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul  merely  "I  wish".  The  position  of  verse  4 
between  the  greetings  is  unusual,  but  would  not  be 
more  intelligible  in  an  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  than 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans. 

V.  Date  and  Ciuci'mst  antes  ok  Composition. — 
The  contents  of  the  Epistle  show  that  the  author  has 
acquired  a  npc  experience  in  the  a|mstolate.  Paul 
believes  his  task  in  the  East  to  be  practicallv  finished; 
he  has  preached  the  Faith  as  far  as  Illvric'um,  prob- 
ably to  the  Iwundarics  of  the  province  (xv.  18-24); 
he  is  aljout  to  bring  back  to  Palestine  the  alms  con- 
tributed in  Galatia,  Achaia,  and  Macedonia  (xv, 


25-28;  cf.  I  Cor.,  xvi,  1-4;  II  Cor.,  viii,  1-9,  15; 
Acts,  xx,  3—4;  xxiv,  17).  The  time  of  composition 
is  thus  exactly  determined;  the  Epistle  was  written 
at  the  end  of  the  third  missionary  journey,  which 
brought  the  Apostle  back  from  Ephesus  finally  to 
Corinth.  The  mention  of  the  Christian  Phebe  of 
Ccnchne  (xvi,  1)  and  the  greeting  on  the  part  of  his 
host  Caius  (xvi,  23)  very  likely  the  one  whom  Paul 
had  baptized  (I  Cor.,  i,  14) — conduct  us  to  Corinth, 
where  the  Epistle  was  written  shortly  before  Paul's 
departure  for  Macedonia.  Its  composition  at  the 
port  of  Ccnchne  would  be  possible  only  on  the  sup- 
ination that  the  Apostle  had  made  a  long  stay  there; 
the  Epistle  is  too  elaborate  and  evinces  too  much 
intellectual  labour  for  one  to  suppose  that  it  was  writ- 
ten at  an  intermediate  station. 

The  year  of  composition  can  only  be  decided  ap- 
proximately. According  to  Acts,  xxiv,  27,  St.  Paul's 
imprisonment  in  Caesarea  lasted  two  full  years  until 
the  removal  of  the  procurator  Felix.  The  year  of 
this  change  lies  between  58  and  61.  At  the  earliest 
58,  because  Felix  was  already  many  years  in  office 
at  the  beginning  of  Paul'B  imprisonment  (Acts, 
xxiv,  10);  Felix  scarcely  came  to  Judea  before  52, 
and  less  than  four  or  five  years  cannot  well  be 
called  "many".  At  the  latest  61,  although  thiB  date 
is  very  improbable,  as  Festus,  the  successor  of  Felix, 
died  in  6z  after  an  eventful  administration.  Ac- 
cordingly the  arrival  of  St.  Paul  in  Jerusalem  and 
the  composition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  which 
occurred  in  the  preceding  few  months,  must  be  re- 
ferred to  the  vears  56-59,  or  better  57-58-  The 
chronology  of  St.  Paul's  missionary  activity  does  not 
exclude  the  suggestion  of  the  years  56-57,  since  the 
Apostle  began  his  third  missionary  journey  perhaps 
as  early  as  52-53  (Gallio,  proconsul  of  Achaia— Acts, 
xviii,  12-17 — was,  according  to  an  inscription  in 
Delphi,  probably  in  office  about  52). 

VI.  Historical  Importance. — The  Epistle  gives 
us  important  information  concerning  the  Roman 
Church  and  St.  Paul's  early  relations  with  it.  We 
may  recall  the  dangers  and  strained  relations  and 
the  various  groupings  of  the  community  referred  to 
in  xvi,  5,  14,  15,  and  perhaps  in  xvi,  10,  11.  That 
Paul's  gaze  was  turned  towards  Rome  for  years, 
and  that  Rome  was  to  be  merely  a  stopping  place 
on  his  way  to  Spain,  we  learn  only  from  this  Epistle. 
Did  he  ever  reach  Spain?  All  tradition  affords  only 
one  useful  piece  of  information  on  this  point:  "he 
went  to  the  extremcst  west"  (Clement  of  Rome, 
vi,  7);  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  38  sq.,  is  not  suf- 
ficiently clear.' 

An  interesting  conception  of  the  apostolate  is 
contained  in  the  words:  "But  now  having  no  more 
place  in  these  countries"  (xv,  23).  Paul  thus  limited 
nis  task  to  laving  the  foundation  of  the  Gospel  in 
large  centres,  leaving  to  others  the  development  of 
the  communities.  The  meaning  of  the  words  "unto 
IUyricum"  (xv,  19)  will  always  remain  uncertain. 
Probably  the  Apostle  had  at  this  period  not  yet 
crossed  the  borders  of  the  province.  Whether  the 
remark  in  Titus,  iii,  12,  concerning  a  proposed  resi- 
dence during  the  winter  in  Nicopolis  (the  Illyrian 
town  is  meant),  is  to  be  connected  with  a  missionary 
journey,  must  remain  unsettled. 

The  Epistle  is  instructive  for  its  revelation  of 
the  personal  feelings  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles 
towards  his  fellow-Jews.  Some  have  tried  to  represent 
these  feelings  as  hard  to  explain  and  contradictory. 
But  a  true  conception  of  the  great  Apostle  renders 
every  word  intelligible.  On  the  one  hand  he  main- 
tains in  this  Epistle  the  position  of  faith  and  grace 
as  distinct  from  the  Law,  and,  addressing  a  |>eoplc 
who  appealed  to  their  natural  lineage  and  their  ob- 
servance of  the  Law  to  establish  a  supposed  nght 
(to  salvation),  he  insists  unswervingly  on  the  Divine 
election  to  grace.    But  Paul  emphasizes  not  less 
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firmly  that,  according  to  God's  word,  Israel  is 
called  to  salvation  (i,  10;  ii,  10),  explicitly 
ing  the  preference  shown  to  it  (iii,  1-2;  ix,  4-5— the 
Divine  promises,  Divine  sonship,  the  Covenant  and 
the  Law,  and,  greatest  privilege  of  all,  the  origin  of 
the  Messias,  the  true  God,  in  Israel  according  to  the 
flesh— xv,  8).  Paul  willingly  recognises  the  zeal 
of  the  people  for  the  things  of  God,  although  their 
zeal  is  misdirected  (ix,  31  sq.;  x,  2). 

Such  being  his  feelings  towards  the  Chosen  People, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  Paul's  heart  is  filled  with  bitter 
grief  at  the  blindness  of  the  Jews,  that  he  besieges  God 
with  prayer,  that  he  is  guided  throughout  his  life  of  self- 
sacrincing  apostolic  labours  by  the  hope  that  thereby 
his  brethren  may  be  won  for  the  Faith  (ix,  1-2;  x,  1 ; 
xi,  13—14),  that  he  would  be  prepared — were  it  possible 
— to  forego  in  his  own  case  the  happiness  of  union  with 
Christ,  if  by  such  a  renunciation  he  could  secure  for  his 
brethren  a  place  in  the  heart  of  the  Saviour. 

These  utterances  can  offer  a  stumbling-block  only  to 
those  who  do  not  understand  St.  Paul,  who  cannot 
fathom  the  depths  of  his  apostolic  charity.  If  we  study 
closely  the  character  of  the  Apostle,  realixe  the  fervour 
of  his  feelings,  the  warmth  of  his  love  and  devotion 
to  Christ's  work  and  Person,  we  shall  recognize  how 
spontaneously  these  feelings  flow  from  such  a  heart, 
how  natural  they  are  to  such  a  noble,  unselfish  nature. 
The  more  recognition  and  confidence  Paul  won  from 
the  Gentiles  in  the  course  of  his  apoetolate,  the  more 
bitter  must  have  been  the  thought  that  Israel  refused 
to  understand  its  God,  stood  aloof  peevish  and  hos- 
tile, and  in  its  hat  red  and  blindness  even  persecuted 
the  Messias  in  His  Church  and  opposed  as  far  as 

Qible  the  work  of  His  Apostles.  These  were  the 
iest  things  for  love  to  bear,  thev  explain  the  abrupt, 
determined  break  with  and  the  ruthless  warfare  against 
the  destructive  spirit  of  unbelief,  when  Paul  sees  that 
he  can  protect  the  Church  of  Christ  in  no  other  way. 
Hence  M  has  no  toleration  for  insistence  on  the 
practice  of  the  Law  within  the  Christian  fold,  since 
such  insistence  is  in  the  last  analysis  the  spirit  of  Juda- 
ism, which  is  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  Christ 
and  the  Divine  election  to  grace,  for  such  assistance 
would  by  practice  of  the  law  supplement  or  set  a  seal 
on  Faith.  But  from  the  same  apostolic  love  springs  also 
the  truly  practical  spirit  of  consideration  which  Paul 
preaches  and  exercises  (I  Cor.,  ix,  20-22),  and  which  he 
demands  from  others  everywhere,  so  long  as  the  Gospel 
is  not  thereby  jeopardized.  One  can  easily  understand 
how  such  a  man  can  at  one  moment  become  inflamed 
with  bitter  resentment  and  holy  anger,  showing  no 
indulgence  when  his  life's  work  is  threatened,  and  can 
later  in  a  peaceful  hour  forget  all,  recognizing  in  the 
offender  only  a  misguided  brother,  whose  fault  arises, 
not  from  malice,  but  from  ignorance.  In  a  soul  which 
loves  deeply  and  keenly  one  might  expect  the  co- 
existence of  such  contrasts;  they  spring  from  a  single 
root,  a  powerful,  zealous,  all-compelling  charity — that 
certainty  of  St.  Paul  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 

VII.  Theological  Contents:  Faith  and  Works. 
—The  theological  importance  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  lies  in  its  treatment  of  the  great  fundamental 
problem  of  justification;  other  important  questions 
(e.  g.,  original  sin— v,  12-21)  are  treated  in  r~ 


with  and  from  the  standpoint  of  justification  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Halations  Paul  liad  already  defended  his 
teaching  against  the  attacks  of  the  extreme  Jewish 
Christians;  in  contrast  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians, 
that  to  the  Romans  was  not  evoked  by  the  excitement 
of  a  polemical  warfare.  The  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion in  it  is  deeper  and  wider.  The  fundamental  doc- 
trine which  Paul  proclaims  to  all  desirous  of  salvat  ion 
is  as  foljows:  In  the  case  of  all  men  the  call  to  the 
Messianic  salvation  is  absolutely  dependent  on  the  free 
election  of  Hod;  no  merit  or  ability  of  the  individ- 
ual, neither  inclusion  among  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham nor  the  practice  of  the  Law,  gives  a  title  to  this 
XIII.— 11 


grace.  Hod  zealously  watches  over  the  recognition  of 
this  truth;  hence  the  emphasizing  of  faith  (i,  16  sq.; 
iii,  32,  24-30;  iv,  2  sqq.,  13-25;  v,  1,  etc.);  hence 
the  stress  laid  upon  the  redemptorv  act  of  Christ, 
which  benefits  us,  the  enemies  of  C!otl  (iii,  24  sq.;  iv, 
24sq.j  v,  6-10,  15-21;  vii,  25;  viii,  29  sqq.);  we  owe 
our  whole  salvation  and  the  inalienable  certainty  of 
salvation  to  the  propitiatory  and  sanctifying  power  of 
the  Blood  of  Christ  (viii,  35-39). 

From  this  standpoint  the  second  part  (ix-xi)  de- 
scribes the  action  of  Divine  providence,  which  is 
more  than  once  revealed  under  the  Old  Dispensation, 
and  which  alone  corresponds  with  the  grandeur  ana 
sovereign  authority  of  God.  Hence  the  irresponsive 
attitude  of  Israel  becomes  intelligible;  the  Jens 
blocked  their  own  path  by  considering  themselves  en- 
titled to  claim  the  Messianic  Kingdom  on  the  grounds 
of  their  jiersonal  justice  In  view  of  this  repugnant 
spirit,  God  was  compelled  to  leave  Israel  to  its  own 
resources,  until  it  should  stretch  out  its  hand  after  the 
merciful  love  of  its  Creator;  then  would  the  hour  of 
salvation  also  strike  for  the  People  of  the  Covenant 
(ix,  30  sqq.;  x,  3-21;  xi,  32) 

Securing  of  Salvation. — To  the  question  how  man 
obtains  salvation,  St.  Paul  has  but  one  answer: 
not  by  natural  powers,  not  by  works  of  the  Law, 
but  by  faith,  and  indeed  by  faith  without  the  works 
of  the  Law  (iii,  28).  At  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Epistle  Paul  refers  to  the  complete  failure  of  natural 
powers  (i,  18-32),  and  repeatedly  returns  to  this  idea 
but  he  lays  the  greatest  emphasis  on  the  inadequacy  of 
the  Law.  From  the  Jews  this  statement  met  with 
serious  opposition.  What  does  the  Apostle  mean  then 
when  he  preaches  the  necessity  of  faith? 

Faith  is  for  St.  Paul  often  nothing  else  than  the 
Gospel,  i.  e.,  the  whole  economy  of  salvation  in  Christ 
(Gal.,  l,  23;  iii,  23,  25,  etc.);  often  it  is  the  teaching 
of  faith,  the  proclamation  of  the  faith,  and  the  life  of 
faith  (Rom.,  i,  5;  xii,  6;  xvi,  26;  Gal.,  iii.  2;  Acts, 
vi;  7;  Rom.,  i,  8;  II  Cor.,  i,  23;  xi,  15;  xiii,  5;  Acts, 
xiii,  8;  xiv,  21 ;  xvi,  5).  That  according  to  all  these 
conceptions  salvation  comes  only  by  faith  without  the 
works  of  the  Law,  needs  no  demonstration.  But  to 
what  faith  was  Abraham  indebted  for  his  justification? 
(iv,  3,  9,  13-22;  Gal.,  iii,  6).  Abraham  had  to  believe 
the  word  of  God,  that  is  hold  it  for  certain.  In  the 
case  of  the  Christian  the  same  faith  is  demanded: 
"  to  believe  that  we  Bhall  live  also  together  with  Christ: 
knowing  that  Christ  rising  again  from  the  dead,  dicth 
now  no  more"  (vi,  8-9);  "If  thou  confess  with  thy 
mouth  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  believe  in  thy  heart  that 
God  hath  raised  him  up  from  the  dead,  thou  shalt  be 
saved"  (x,  9).  This  faith  is  undeniably  belief  on  the 
authority  of  God  (dogmatic  faith).  The  same  concep- 
tion of  faith  underlies  all  the  exhortations  to  submit 
ourselves  in  faith  to  God;  submission  presupposes  the 
conviction  of  faith  (i.  5;  vi,  16-19;  x,  16;  xv,  18). 

The  faith  described  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  as 
elsewhere  in  St.  Paul's  writings  and  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  general,  is  furthermore  a  trusting  faith,  e.  g.. 
in  the  case  of  Abraham,  whose  trust  is  specially  extolled 
[iv,  17-21;  cf.  iii,  3,  unbelief  and  the  fidelity  of  God), 
is  this  confidence  in  God's  fidelity  from  excluding 
faith  that  it  is  based  undeniably  on  it  alone 
"ly  requires  it .  Without  t  he  unswerv- 
ing accept  ance  of  certain  truths  (e.  g.,  the  Messiahship, 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  the  redemptory  character  of 
Christ's  death,  the  Resurrection,  etc.),  there  is  for  St. 
Paul,  as  he  never  fails  to  make  clear  in  his  EpiBtles, 
no  Christianity.  Therefore,  justifying  faith  comprises 
dogmatic  faith  as  well  as  hope.  Again,  it  would  never 
have  occurred  to  St.  Paul  to  conceive  baptism  as  other 
than  necessary  for  salvation;  Romans  itself  offers  the 
surest  guarantee  that  baptism  and  faith,  viewed  of 
course  from  different  standpoints,  are  alike  necessary 
for  justification  (vi,  3  sqq.;  Gal.,  iii,  26  sq.). 
The  turning  away  from  sin  is  also  necessary  for  jus- 
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titication.  Paul  cannot  proclaim  sufficiently  the  in- 
compatibility of  sin  and  the  Divine  sonship.  If  the 
Christian  must  avoid  sin,  those  who  seek  salvation 
must  also  turn  aside  from  it  While  St.  Paul  never 
speaks  in  his  Epistle  of  penance  and  contrition,  these 
constitute  so  self-evident  a  condition  that  they  do  not 
call  for  any  special  mention.  Besides,  chapters  i-iii 
are  only  a  grand  exposition  of  the  truth  that  sin  sepa- 
rates us  from  God.  For  the  nature  of  justification  it  is 
Paul  is  displaying  before  the  eyes 


of  the  Christian  the  consequences  of  sin,  or  is 
sentiments  of  contrition  and  a  change  to  a  Christian 
mode  of  life  a  necessary  preliminary  condition  for  the 
obtaining  of  grace  What  sentiments  he  requires,  he 
describes  in  the  words:  "For  in  Jesus  Christ,  neither 
circumcision  availeth  any  thing  nor  uncircumcision; 
but  faith,  which  worketh  by  charity"  (Gal.,  v,  6).  It 
is  merelv  a  repetition  of  this  sentence  when  the  Apostle, 
?  freedom  in  Christ,  seeks  to  remove  the 
mt  the  condition  of  Christian  freedom 
anything  and  become  synonymous  with 
liberty  to  sin  (Gal.,  v,  13-21;  cf.  Rom.,  xii,  1  sq.;  xiii, 
12sqq.;  viii,  12  sqq.;  xi.20sqq.). 

We  thus  sec  what  Paul  would  have  us  understand 
by  justifying  faith.  If  he  does  not  always  describe 
it  from  even'  standpoint  as  in  the  present  instance, 
but  designates  it  as  dogmatic  or  trusting  faith,  the 
■  understood.    He  has 


is  easilv  understood.  He  has  no  intention  of 
describing  all  the  stages  along  the  road  to  justification; 
he  is  so  far  from  desiring  to  give  a  strict  definition  of 
its  nature,  that  he  wishes  merely  to  indicate  the  fun- 
damental condition  on  the  part  of  man.  This  con- 
dition is,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  supernatural 
character  of  justification,  not  so  much  the  feeling  of 
contrition  or  the  performance  of  penitential  works  as 
the  trusting  acceptance  of  the  promise  of  God.  When 
a  person  has  once  taken  this  first  step,  all  the  rest,  if 


he  be  consistent,  follows  of  itself.  To  regard  justify- 
ing faith  as  the  work  or  outcome  of  natural  man  and 
to  attribute  grace  to  this  work,  is  to  misunderstand 
the  Apostle.  The  free  submission  which  lies  in  faith 
prepares  t  he  soul  for  the  reception  of  grace.  Provided 
that  the  teaching  of  St.  Paul  be  studied  in  the  context 
in  which  it  is  found  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and 
the  Galatians,  it  cannot  be  misunderstood.  If,  how- 
ever, Paul  in  both  Epistles  forestalls  an  unjustified 
practical  consequence  that  might  be  drawn  therefrom, 
this  is  a  proof  of  his  deep  knowledge  of  mankind,  but 
in  no  way  a  limitation  of  his  doctrine.  The  faith 
which  justifies  without  the  works  of  the  Law  and 
the  Christian  freedom  from  the  I,aw  continue 
unimpaired.  The  possibility  of  error  would  be 
afforded  if  one  were  to  withdraw  the  words  of  the 
Apostle  from  their  context;  even  shibboleths  for 
libertinism  might  be  extracted  in  that  case  from  his 
This  leads  us  to  the  well-known  sentence 
in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  concerning  faith  without 
a  (ii,  20.  24).  Was  this  written  in  premeditated 
to  St.  Paul? 
James.— Two  questions  must  be  dis- 
tinguished in  our  inquiry:  (1)  Is  there  an  historical 
connexion  between  the  statements  in  the  Epistles? 
(?)  How  are  the  antitheses  to  be  explained?  Are 
they  premeditated  or  not? 

(1)  The  possibility  of  a  direct  reference  in  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Jnmes  to  St.  Paul  (this  hypothesis  alone 
is  tenable)  depends  on  the  question  of  the  priority  of 
the  Episi  le.  For  scholars  (e.  g.,  Neander,  Bevsch'lag, 
I  h.  Zahn  Reiser,  Camcrlynck,  etc.)  who  hold  that 
the  Epistle  of  St.  .lame*  was  written  before  a.o.  50, 
the  question  is  settled.  Bui  the  grounds  for  the 
assigning  of  this  date  to  the  Epistle  ore  not  entirely 
convincing,  since  the  Epistle  fits  in  better  with  the 
conditions  of  the  succeeding  decades.  An  extreme 
attitude  is  adopted  by  many  modem  critics  ie.  g.,  Chr. 
Baur,  Hilgenfeld,  H.  J,  Holtznmnn,  von  Soden,  Jii- 
heherj,  who  assign  the  Epistle  to  the  second  century— 


a  scarcely  intelligible  position  in  view  of  the  historical 
conditions.  If  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  were  com- 
posed shortly  after  the  year  60,  it  might,  in  view  of 
the  lively  intercourse  among  the  Christians,  have  been 
influenced  by  the  misunderstood  views  of  the  teach- 
ings of  St.  Paul,  and  James  may  have  combated  the 
misused  formula  of  St.  Paul.  The  almost  verbal  con- 
nexion in  the  passages  might  thus  be  accounted  for. 

(2)  Does  there  exist  any  real  opposition  between 
Paul  and  James?  This  question  is  answered  in  the 
affirmative  in  many  quarters  to-dav.  Paul,  it  is  a*- 
Berted,  taught  justification  through  faith  without 
works,  while  James  simply  denied  St.  Paul's  teaching 
(Rom.,  iii,  28), 
the  chief  passa 

faith" of  Abraham  (Julicher  and  others). 
But  does  James  really  treat  of  justification  in  the 
same  sense  as  St.  Paul?  Their  formulation  of  the 
question  is  different  from  the  outset.  James  speaks 
of  true  justice  before  God.  which,  he  declares,  consists 
in  a  firm  faith,  but  in  a  faith  supported  and 
by  works  (especially  of  charity).  Without 
faith  is  useless  and  dead  (ii,  17,  20).  James 
addresses  himself  to  readers  who  are  already  within 
the  fold,  but  who  may  not  lead  a  moral  life  and  may 
appeal  in  justification  of  their  conduct  to  the  word  of 
faith.  To  those  who  adopt  this  attitude,  James  can 
only  answer:  "But  he  that  hath  looked  into  the  per- 
fect law  of  liberty,  and  hath  continued  therein,  not 
becoming  a  forgetful  hearer,  but  a  doer  of  the  work, 
this  man  shall  be  blessed  in  his  deed"  (i.  25).  Through- 
out his  Epistle  James  aims  at  attaining  the  translation 
of  faith  to  life  and  works;  in  speaking  of  a  faith  that 
worketh  by  charity  (Gal.,  v,  6),  Paul  really  teaches 
exactly  the  same  as  James. 

But  what  of  the  argument  of  James  and  Ids  appeal 
to  Abraham?  "  Was  not  Abraham  our  father  justified 
by  works,  offering  up  Isaac  his  son  upon  the  altar? 
Seest  thou,  that  faith  did  co-operate  with  his  works; 
and  by  works  faith  was  made  perfect?  And  the 
script  ure  was  fulfilled,  saying:  Abraham  believed  God. 
and  it  was  reputed  to  him  to  justice,  and  he  was  called 
the  friend  of  God  "  (ii,  21-23).  Paul,  like  James,  ap- 
pealed to  the  same  Abraham — both  rightly  from  their 
individual  standpoints.  With  entire  right  could  Paul 
declare  that  Abraham  owed  his  justice,  not  to  cir- 
cumcision, but  to  his  faith;  with  complete  right  could 
James  appeal  to  Abraham's  act  of  obedience  and  assert 
that  faith  accompanied  it  and  by  it  faith  was  com- 
pleted. And  if  James  applies  to  this  act  the  phrase: 
It  was  reputed  to  him  to  justice",  he  is  quite  entitled 
to  do  so,  since  Abraham's  obedience  is  rewarded  with 
a  new  and  glorious  promise  of  God  (Gen.,  xxii,  16 
sqq). 

It  is  clear  from  the  whole  passage  that  James  does 
not  use  the  word  "justify  ",  in  the  sense  in  which  Paul 
speaks  of  the  first  justification,  but  in  the  sense  of  an 
increasing  justification  (cf.  Rom.,  ii,  13;  Apoc.,  xxii, 
11),  as  corresponds  to  the  object  of  the  Epistle.  Of 
any  contradiction  between  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
and  that  of  St.  James,  therefore,  there  can  be  no 
question. 

Finally,  there  is  a  difference  in  the  use  of  the  term 
faith,  in  the  passage  in  question,  James  uses  the 
term  in  a  narrow  sense.  As  shown  by  the  refer- 
ence to  the  faith  of  the  demons  (ii,  19),  nothing  more 
is  here  meant  by  faith  than  a  firm  conviction  and 
undoubting  acceptance,  which  is  shared  even  by  the 
damned,  and  has  therefore  in  itself  no  moral  value. 
Such  a  faith  would  never  have  been  termed  by  St. 
Paul  a  justifying  faith.  That  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  St.  Paul's  doctrine 
of  justification  is  never  called  into  question,  and  that 
St .  Paul  on  his  side  shows  nowhere  the  least  op|x>Mliun 
to  St.  James,  calls  for  no  further  pnsif.  The  funda- 
mental conceptions  and  the  whole  treatment  in  the 
two  Epistles  exclude  all  views  to  the  contrary. 
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A.  Merk. 

Romanua,  Saints. — (1)  A  Roman  martyr  Ro- 
mania in  mentioned  in  the  "Liber  Pontificalia"  (ed. 
Duchesne,  I,  155)  with  three  other  ecclesiastics  as 
companions  in  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence  (10 
August,  258).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  thin 
mention  rests  upon  a  genuine  ancient  tradition.  Like 
St.  Lawrence  Romanus  was  buried  in  the  Catacomb 
of  the  Cyriaca  on  the  Via  Tiburtina.  The  grave  of 
St.  Romanus  is  explicitly  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries 
of  the  seventh  century  (De  Rossi,  "Roma  sotter- 
ranea",  I,  178-9).  In  the  purely  legendary  Acts  of 
St.  Lawrence,  theostiary  Romanus  is  transformed  into 
r,  and  an  account  in  accordance  with  this  state- 
;  was  inserted  in  the  historical  martyrologies  and 
in  the  present  Roman  Martyrology .  which  lat  ter  places 
his  feast  on  9  August  (cf.  Duchloureq,  "Les  Gcsta 
Martyrum  remains",  I,  201).  (2)  In  303  or  304,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Diocletian  persecution,  a  deacon 
called  Romanus  of  Ciesarea  in  Palestine  suffered 
martvrdom  at  Antioch.  Upon  the  proclamation  of 
Diocletian's  edict  he  strengthened  the  Christians  of 
Antioch  and  openly  exhorted  the  weaker  brethren, 
who  were  willing  to  offer  heathen  sacrifices,  not  to 
waver  in  the  Faith.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  was  con- 
demned to  death  by  fire,  and  was  bound  to  the  stake; 
however,  as  the  Emperor  Galcriua  was  then  in  Antioch, 
Romanus  was  brought  before  him.  At  the  emperor's 
command  the  tongue  of  the  courageous  confessor 
was  cut  out.  Tortured  in  various  ways  in  prison  he 
was  finally  strangled.  Euscbius  speaks  of  his  martyr- 
dom in  "De  martyribus  Palest  in. '  c.  ii.  Prudentius 
("Pcristephanon'\  X  in  "  P.  L.",  LX,  444  sqq.)  relates 
other  details  and  gives  Romanus  a  companion  in 
martyrdom,  a  Christian  by  name  Rarulas.  On  this 
account  several  historians,  among  them  Baronius, 
consider  that  there  were  two  martyrs  named  Romanus 
at  Antioch,  though  more  likely  there  was  but  the  one 
whom  Eusebius  mentions.  Prudentius  has  introduced 
legendary  features  into  his  account,  and  his  connexion 
of  the  martyrdom  of  Manilas  with  that  of  Romanus  is 
probably  arbitrary.  The  feast  of  St.  Romanus  is 
observed  on  18  November  [cf.  Allan).  "Histoire  des 
persecutions",  IV,  173  sq,;  Quentin,  " Les  martvro- 
W*  historiques"  (Paris,  190S),  183-5].  (3)  The 
"Martyrolonhim  Ilicronymianum "  mentions  mar- 
tyrs of  this  name  at  several  dates,  chiefly  in  large  com- 
panies of  Christians  who  suffered  martvrdom.  No 
further  particulars  are  known  of  any  of  them.  (4) 
A  holy  priest  named  Romanus  laboured  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Blayc,  in  the  present  French  department  of 
the  Gironde,  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  eenturv.  Greg- 
ory of  Tours  gives  an  account  of  him  ("De  gloria 


confessorum  ",  c.  xlv),  and  relates  that  St.  Martin  of 
Tours  made  ready  the  grave  of  the  dead  Romanus. 
An  old  life  of  St.  Romanus  was  published  in  the 
"Analecta  Bollandiana",  V  (1866),  178  sqq.  The 
feast  of  the  saint  is  observed  on  24  November. 

(5)  St.  Romanus,  Abbot  of  Condat  ,  now  St.  Claude  in 
the  French  Jura,  b.  about  400;  d.  in  463  or  404.  When 
thirty-five  years  old  he  went  into  the  lonely  region  of 
Condat  to  live  as  a  hermit,  where  after  a  while  his 
younger  brother  Lupicinus  followed  him.  A  large 
number  of  scholars,  among  whom  was  St  .  Eugendus, 
placed  themselves  under  the  direction  of  the  two  holy 
brothers  who  founded  several  monasteries:  Condat 
(now  Saint-Claude),  Lauconne  (later  Saint-Lunicin, 
as  Lupicinus  was  buried  there),  La  Palme  (later  Saint- 
Romain-de-Roche),  where  St.  Romanus  was  buried, 
and  Romainmoticr  [Romanum  monasttrium)  in  the 
canton  of  Vaud  in  Switicrland.  Romanus  was  or- 
dained priest  by  St.  Hilary  of  Aries  in  444,  and  with 
Lupicinus  he  directed  these  monasteries  until  his 
death.  His  feast  is  observed  on  28  February-  Two 
lives  of  him  are  in  existence:  one  by  Gregory  of  Tours 
in  the  "Liber  vitas  patrum"  (Mon.  Germ.  Hist.: 
Script.  Merov.,  I,  663),  and  an  anonymous  "Vita 
Sanctorum  Romani,  Lupicini,  Eugendi"  (ibid.,  Ill, 
131  sqq.;  cf.  Benolt,  "Histoire  de  St-Claude",  I 
(Paris,  1890);  Besson,  "Recherche*  sur  les  origines 
des  eveches  de  Geneve,  Lausanne,  et  Sion"  (Fribourg, 
1906),  210  sqq.]  (6)  St.  Romanus,  monk  in  a  monas- 
tery near  Subiaco,  Italy,  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century.  He  aided  St.  Benedict  when  the  latter  with- 
drew into  a  solitary  place  and  regularly  brought  Bene- 
dict bread  to  support  life  (St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
"Dialogi",  II,  i).  Romanus  later  (from  523)  repre- 
sented St.  Benedict  at  Subiaco,  and  is  said  to  have 
afterwards  gone  to  Gaul  and  to  have  founded  a  small 
monastery  at  Dryes-Fontrougc,  where  he  died  about 
550  and  was  venerated  as  a  saint.  His  feast  is  ol>- 
scrved  on  22  May.  A  St.  Romanus,  who  is  venerated 
as  Bishop  of  Auxerre  on  8  October,  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  this  Abbot  Romanus  whose  relics  were  sub- 
sequently translated  to  Auxerre  (cf.  "Acta  SS.", 
May,  V,  153  sqq.;  October,  III.  396  sqq.;  Adlhoch  in 
"Studienund  Mitteilungen  aus  clem  Benedict iner-und 
Cistcrzienserordcn  "  (1907),  267  sqq.,  501  sqq.; 
(1908),  103  sqq.,  327  sqq.,  587  sqq.:  Leclerc,  "Vie  de 
St  Romain,  cducateur  de  St  Bcnoit"  (Paris,  1893)]. 
(7)  St.  Romanus,  Bishop  of  Rouen,  date  of  birth  un- 
known; d.  about  040.  His  feast  is  observed  on  23 
October.  The  legend  of  this  saint  has  little  historical 
value  (Acta  SS.,  October,  X,  91  sqq.),  and  there  is 
but  little  authentic  information  concerning  him  [cf. 
"Analecta  Bollandiana"  (1904),  337  sq.]  (8)  St. 
Romanus,  "the  Singer",  the  moist  important  repre- 
sentative of  rhythmic  poetry  in  the  Greek  Church. 
According  to  the  Greek  "Menaia"  he  was  born  in 
Syria,  was  ordained  deacon  at  Berytus,  then  went  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  became  one  of  the  clergy 
at  the  Blachernen  church.  The  era  in  which  he  lived 
is  not  certainly  ascertained;  most  probably,  however, 
his  residence  in  Constantinople  was  from  about  515 
to  556.  His  feast  is  observed  on  1  October.  Several 
of  his  poems  were  edited  by  Pitra,  "Analecta  sacra", 
I  (Paris,  1876),  1-241  [cf.  Maas,  "Die  Chronologie 
der  Hymnen  des  Romanus"  in  "Byzantin.  Zeit- 
schrift"  (1906),  1-44;  Bardenhewer,  "Patrologic" 
(3rd  ed.),  480). 

J.  P.  RlRSCH. 

Romanus,  Pope. — Of  this  pope  very  little  is  known 
with  certainty,  not  even  the  date  of  his  birth  nor  the 
exact  dates  of  his  consecration  as  pope  and  of  his 
death.  He  was  boni  at  Gallese  near  Civita  Castcllana, 
and  was  the  son  of  Constantine.  He  became  cardinal 
of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula  and  pope  about  August,  897. 
He  died  four  months  later.  He  granted  the  pallium 
to  Vitalis,  Patriarch  of  Grudo,  and  a  privilege  for  his 
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church;  and  to  the  Spanish  Bishops  of  Etna  and 
Gerona,  he  confirmed  the  i>osscasions  of  their  sm. 
His  coins  bear  the  name  of  the  Emperor  Lambert,  und 
his  own  monogram  with  "Ses.  Petrus".  The  con- 
temporary historian  Frodoard  has  three  verses  about 
him  which  argue  him  a  man  of  virtue.  It  is  txMsihlc 
he  was  deposed  by  one  of  the  factions  which  then  dis- 
tracted Rome,  for  we  read  that  "he  was  made  a 
monk",  a  phrase  which,  in  the  language  of  the  times, 
often  denoted  deposition. 

Jinrl.  Rtottttx  Pont.  Rom.,  I  (Lritwut.  1KHH),  441:  :  •  •  nuxt, 
Lihrr  P»*t,fienlU,  It  (Pari*,  1S92).  231);  M»ss,  Lit*,  of  Ikr  I'optt 
in  tkt  Barlv  MMU  Ao*»,  IV  (London.  1910).  Sfi  «q. 

Horace  K.  Mann. 

Rom*. — The  significance  of  Rome  lies  primarily  in 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  city  of  the  pope.  The  Bishop  of 
Rome,  as  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  is  the  Vicar  of 
Christ  on  earth  and  the  visible  head  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  Rome  is  consequently  the  centre  of  unity 
in  belief,  the  source  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and 
the  seat  of  the  supreme  authority  which  can  bind  by 
its  enactments  the  faithful  throughout  the  world. 
The  Diocese  of  Rome  is  known  as  the  "See  of  Peter", 
the  "Apostolic  Sec",  the  "Holy  Roman  Church",  the 
"Holy  See" — titles  which  indicate  its  unique  position 
in  Christendom  and  suggest  the  origin  of  its  pre- 
eminence. Rome,  more  than  any  other  city,  bears 
witness  both  to  the  past  splendour  of  the  pagan  world 
and  to  the  triumph  of  Christianity.  It  is  here  that 
the  history  of  the  Church  can  be  traced  from  the 
earliest  days,  from  the  humble  beginnings  in  the 
Catacombs  to  the  majestic  ritual  of  Si-  IVicm  At 
every  turn  one  comes  upon  places  hallowed  by  the 
deaths  of  the  martyrs,  the  live*  of  innumerable  saints, 
the  memories  of  wise  and  holy  pontiffs.  From  Rome 
the  bearers  of  the  Gospel  message  went  out  to  the 
peoples  of  Europe  and  eventually  to  the  uttermost 
end*  of  the  earth.  To  Rome,  again,  in  every  age 
countless  pilgrims  have  thronged  from  all  the  nations, 
and  especially  from  English-speaking  countries.  With 
religion  the  missionaries  carried  the  best  elements  of 
ancient  culture  and  civilization  which  Rome  had 
preserved  amid  all  the  vicissitudes  of  barbaric  in- 
vasion. To  these  treasures  of  antiquity  have  been 
added  the  productions  of  a  nobler  art  iaspired  by  higher 
ideals,  that  have  filled  Rome  with  masterpieces  in 
architecture,  painting,  and  sculpture.  These  appeal 
indeed  to  every  mind  endowed  with  artistic  percep- 
tion; but  their  full  meaning  only  the  Catholic  believer 
•can  appreciate,  because  he  alone,  in  his  deepest  thought 
and  feeling,  is  at  one  with  the  spirit  that  pulsates 
here  in  the  heart  of  the  Christian  world. 

Many  details  concerning  I  tome  have  l>een  set  forth 
in  other  articles  of  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia. 
For  the  prerogatives  of  the  papacy  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Pope;  for  the  cccli-siast ical  government  of 
the  city  and  diocese,  to  Cardinal  Vicar;  for  litur- 
Igical  matters,  to  Roman  Rite;  for  education,  to 
Roman  Colleges;  for  literarv  development,  to 
Academies,  Roman;  for  history,  to  the  biographical 
articles  on  the  various  popes,  and  t  he  articles  Con- 
htantine  the  CI  re  at,  Charlemaone,  etc.  There  is 
a  special  article  on  each  of  the  religious  orders,  saints, 
and  artists  mentioned  in  this  article,  while  the  details 
of  the  papal  administration,  both  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral, will  be  found  treated  under  Apostolic  Camera; 
Acdiences,  Pontifical;  Kxaminers,  Apostolic; 
Holy  See;  Rescripts,  Papal;  Roman  Congrega- 
tions; Roman  Cckia;  Rota,  Sacra  Romana; 
States  or  tue  Cinum,  etc.  Of  the  great  Christian 
monuments  of  the  Eternal  City,  special  articles  are 


1.  Topography  am,  Existing  Conditions.— The 


City  of  Rome  rises  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  at  a  dis- 
tance of  from  lti  to  19  miles  from  the  mouth  of  that 
river,  which  makes  a  deep  furrow  in  the  plain  whirh 
extends  between  the  Alban  hills,  to  the  south;  the 
hills  of  Palcstrina  and  Tivoli,  and  the  Sabine  hills,  to 
the  east;  and  the  I'mhrian  hills  and  Monte  Tolfa,  to 
the  north.  The  city  stands  in  latitude  41°  J 54'  X.  and 
longitude  1'2°  'MY  E.  of  Greenwich.  It  occupies,  on 
the  left  bank,  not  only  the  plain,  but  also  the  adjacent 
heights,  namelv,  portions  of  the  Parioli  hills,  of  the 
Pincian,  the  Quirinal,  the  Viminal,  the  Esquiline 
(which  are  only  the  extremities  of  a  mountain-mass 
of  tufa  extending  to  the  Alban  hills),  the  Capitoline, 
the  Cielian,  the  Palatine,  and  the  Aventine — hills 
which  are  now  isolated.  On  the  right  bank  is  the 
vallev  lying  beneath  Monte  Mario,  the  Vatican,  and 
the  Janieulan,  the  last-named  of  which  has  now 
become  covered  wit  h  houses  and  gardens.  The  Tiber, 
traversing  the  city,  forms  two  sharp  bends  and  an 
island  (S.  Bartoloiuco),  and  within  the  city  its  banks 
are  protected  by  the  Btrong  and  lofty  walls  which  were 
begun  in  1875.  The  river  is  crossed  by  fourteen 
bridge*,  one  of  them  being  onlv  provisional,  while 
ten  have  been  built  since  1870.  There  is  also  a  rail- 
road drawbridge  near  St.  Paul's.  Navigation  on  the 
river  is  practicable  only  for  vessels  of  light  draught, 
which  anchor  at  Ripa  Grande,  taking  cargoes  of  oil 
and  other  commodities. 

For  the  cure  of  souls,  the  city  is  divided  into  54 
parishes  (including  7  in  the  suburbs),  administered 
partly  by  secular  clergy,  partly  by  regular.  The 
boundaries  of  the  parishes  have  been  radically  changed 
by  Pius  X,  to  meet  new  needs  arising  out  of  topo- 
graphical  changes.  Each  parish  has,  besides  its 
parish  priest,  one  or  two  assistant  priests,  a  chief 
sacristan,  and  an  indeterminate  number  of  chaplains. 
The  parish  priests  every  year  elect  a  chamberlain 
of  the  clergy,  whose  position  iB  purely  honorary; 
every  month  they  assemble  for  a  conference  to  dis- 
cuss cases  in  moral  theology  and  also  the  practical 
exigencies  of  the  ministry.  In  each  parish  there  is  a 
parochial  committee  for  Catholic  works;  each  has  its 
various  confraternities,  many  of  which  have  their 
own  church  and  oratory.  In  the  vast  extent  of  coun- 
try outside  of  Rome,  along  the  main  highways,  there 
are  chapels  for  the  accommodation  of  the  few  settled 
inhabitant*,  and  the  labourers  and  shepherds  who 
from  October  to  July  are  engaged  in  the  work  of  the 
open  country-  1°  former  times  most  of  these  chapels 
had  priest*  of  their  own,  who  also  kept  schools;  now- 
adays, through  the  exertions  of  the  Society  for  the 
Religious  Aidof  the  Agro  Romano  (i.  e.  the  country 
districts  around  Rome),  prie«rts  are  taken  thither  from 
Rome  every  Sunday  to  say  Mass,  catechize,  and 
preach  on  the  Gospel.  The  houses  of  male  religious 
numlx-r  alsiut  100;  of  female  religious,  205,  for  the 
most  part  devoted  to  teaching,  ministering  to  the 
sick  in  public  and  private  hospitals,  managing  various 
houses  of  retreat,  etc.  Besides  the  three  patriarchal 
chapters  (tuns  below,  under  Churches),  there  are  at 
Rome  eleven  collegiate  chapters. 

In  the  patriarchal  basilicas  there  are  confessors 
for  all  the  principal  languages.  Some  nations  have 
their  national  churches  (Germans,  Anima  and  Campo 
Santo;  French,  S.  I.uigi  and  S.  Claudio;  Croats,  S. 
Girolamo  dei  Schiavoni  ;  Belgians,  S.  Giuliano; 
Portuguese,  S.  Antonio;  Spaniards,  S.  Maria  in 
Monserrato;  to  all  which  may  be  added  the  churches 
of  the  Oriental  rites).  Moreover,  in  the  churches  and 
chapels  of  many  religious  houses,  particularly  the 
generalates.  as  well  as  in  the  various  national  col- 
leges, it  is  possible  for  foreigners  to  fulfil  their  re- 
ligious obligations.  For  Eiiglish-s|H<aking  persons 
the  convents  of  the  Irish  Dominicans  t'S.  Clenionte) 
and  of  the  Irish  Franciscans  (S.  Isidore),  the  English. 
Irish,  and  American  Colleges,  the  new  Church  of  S. 
Patrizio  in  the  Via  I.udovisi,  that  of  S.  Giorgio  of  the 
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English  Sisters  in  the  Via  S.  Sebastianello,  and  par- 
ticularly S.  Silvestro  in  Capite  (Pallottini)  should  be 
mentioned.  In  these  churches,  too,  there  are,  regu- 
larly, sermons  in  English  on  feast-day  afternoons, 
during  Lent  and  Advent,  and  on  other  occasions. 
Sometimes  there  are  sermons  in  English  in  other 
churches  also,  notice  being  given  beforehand  by 
bills  posted  outside  the  churches  and  by  advertise- 
ments in  the  papers.  First  Communions  are  mostly 
made  in  the  parish  churches;  many  parents  place 
their  daughters  in  seclusion  during  the  period  of 
immediate  preparation,  in  some  educational  institu- 
tion. There  are  also  two  institutions  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  boys  for  their  First  Communion,  one  of 
them  without  charge  (Ponte  Kotto).  Christian  doc- 
trine is  taught  both  in  the  day  and  night  schools 
which  are  dependent  either  on  the  Holy  Sec.  or 
on  religious  congregations  or  Catholic  associations. 
For  those  who  attend  the  public  elementary  schools, 
parochial  catechism  is  provided  on  Sunday  and  feast- 
day  afternoons.  For  intermediate  and  university 
students  suitable  schools  of  religion*  instruction 
have  been  formed,  connected  with  the  language 
schools  and  the  scholastic  ripetizioni,  so  as  to  attract 
the  young  men.  The  confraternities,  altogether  92 
in  number,  are  either  professional  (for  members  of 
certain  professions  or  trades),  or  national,  or  for  some 
charitable  object  (e.  g.,  for  charity  to  prisoners;  S. 
Lucia  del  Gonfalone  and  others  uke  it,  for  giving 
dowries  to  poor  young  women  of  good  character;  the 
Confraternita  delta  Mortc,  for  burying  those  who  die 
in  the  country  districts,  and  various  confraternities 
for  escorting  funerals,  of  which  the  principal  one  is 
that  of  the  Sacconi;  that  of  S.  Giovanni  Deeollato, 
to  assist  persons  condemned  to  death),  or  again  they 
have  some  purely  devotional  aim,  like  the  Con- 
fraternities of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine,  of  the  various  mysteries  of  religion,  and  of 
eertnin  saints, 

For  ecclesiastical  instruction  there  are  in  the  city, 
besides  the  various  Italian  and  foreign  colleges,  three 
great  ecclesiastical  universities:  the  Gregorian,  under 
the  Jesuits;  the  Schools  of  the  Roman  Seminar}',  at 
S.  Apollinare;  the  Collegio  Angelico  of  the  Dominicans, 
formerly  known  as  the  Minerva.  Several  religious 
orders  also  have  schools  of  their  own — the  Benedic- 
tines at  S.  Anselmo,  the  Franciscans  at  S.  Antonio, 
the  Redcrnptorists  at  S.  Alfonso,  the  Caleed  Carme- 
lites at  the  College  of  S.  Alberto,  the  Capuchins,  the 
Minor  Conventuals,  the  August  in  inns,  and  others. 
(See  Roman  Colleges.)  For  classical  studies  there 
are,  besides  the  schools  of  S.  Apollinare,  the  Collegio 
Massimo,  under  the  Jesuits,  comprising  also  element- 
ary" and  technical  schools;  the  Collegio  Nazareno 
(Piarists),  the  gymnasium  and  intermediate  school 
of  which  take  rank  with  those  of  the  Government; 
the  Istituto  Angelo  Mai  (Rarnabite).  The  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools  have  a  flourishing  technical 
institute  (de  Merode)  with  a  hoarding-house  (eon- 
ritto).  There  are  eight  colleges  for  voutlis  under  the 
direction  of  ecclesiastics  or  religious.  The  Holv 
See  and  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Catholic 
Interest*  also  maintain  forty-six  elementary  schools 
for  the  people,  mostly  under  "the  care  of  religious  con- 
gregations. For  the  education  of  girls  there  are 
twenty-six  institutions  directed  bv  Sisters,  some  of 
which  also  receive  day-pupils.  The  orphanages  are 
nine  in  number,  and  some  of  them  are  connected 
with  technical  and  industrial  school*.  The  Salesians. 
too,  have  a  similar  institution,  and  there  are  two 
agricultural  institutions.  Hospices  are  provided 
for  convert*  from  the  Christian  sect*  and  for  Hebrew 
neophytes.  Thirty  other  houses  of  refuge,  for  in- 
fants, orphans,  old  people,  etc.,  are  directed  bv  re- 
ligious men  or  women. 

As  the  capital  of  Italy,  Rome  is  the  residence  of 
the  reigning  house,  the  ministers,  the  tribunals,  and 


the  other  civil  and  military  officials  of  both  the  na- 
tional Government  and  the  provincial.  For  public 
instruction  there  are  the  university,  two  technical 
institutes,  a  commercial  high  school,  five  gymnasium- 
lyceums,  eight  technical  schools,  a  female  institute 
for  the  preparation  of  secondary  teachers,  a  national 
boarding  school,  and  other  lay  institutions,  besides, 
a  military  college.  There  are  also  several  private 
schools  for  languages  etc. — the  Vaticana,  the  Nazion- 
alc  (formed  out  of  the  libraries  of  the  Roman  College, 
of  the  Aracttsli  Convent,  and  other  monastic  libraries 
partially  ruined),  the  Corsiniana  (now  the  School  of 
the  Accademia  dei  Linceit,  the  Casanatense  (see 
Casanatta),  the  Angelica  (formerly  belonging  to  the 
Augustinians),  the  Vallicellana  (Oratorians,  founded 
by  Cardinal  Baronius),  the  Militare  Centrale,  the 
Chigiana,  and  others.  (For  the  academies  see 
Academies,  Roman.)  Foreign  nations  maintain 
institutions  for  artistic,  historical,  or  archaeological 
study  (America,  Great  Britain,  Austria-Hungary , 
Prussia,  Holland,  Belgium,  France).  There  are  three 
astronomical  and  meteorological  observatories :  the 
Vatican,  the  Capitol  (Campidoglio),  and  the  Roman 
College  (Jesuit),  the  last-named,  situated  on  the 
Janiculan,  has  been  suppressed.  The  museums  and 
galleries  worthy  of  mention  are  the  Vatican  (see 
Vatican),  those  of  Christian  and  of  profane  an- 
tiquities at  the  Lateran  (famous  for  the  "Dancing 
Satyr";  the  "Sophocles",  one  of  the  finest  of  portrait 
statues  in  existence,  found  at  Terracina;  the  "  Nep- 
tune", the  pagan  and  Christian  sarcophagi  with  decora- 
tions in  relief,  and  the  statue  of  Hippolytus).  In  the 
gallery  at  the  Lateran  there  are  paintings  by  Crivelli, 
Gozzoli,  Lippi,  Spagna,  Francia,  Palmezzann,  Sosso- 
ferrato,  ana  heitz.  The  Capitohne  Museum  contains 
Human  prehistoric  tombs  and  household  furniture, 
reliefs  from  the  Arch  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  a  head  of 
Amalasunta,  a  half-length  figure  of  the  Emperor 
Com  mod  us,  the  epitaph  of  the  infant  prodigy  Quint  us 
Sulpicius  Maximus,  the  Esquiline  and  the  Capito- 
Unc  Venuses,  "Diana  of  the  Ephesians",  the  Capito- 
line  Wolf  (Etruscan  work  of  the  fifth  century  B.  c), 
Marforius,  the  Dying  Gladiator,  busts  of  the  emperors 
and  other  famous  men  of  antiquity,  and  Vespasian's 
"Lex  regia":  the  Gallery  contains  works  by  Spagna, 
Tintoretto,  Caracci,  Caravaggio,  Guercino  (St.  Pet- 
ronilla,  the  original  of  the  mosaic  in  St.  Peter's), 
Guido  Rcni,  Titian,  Van  Dyke,  Domenichino,  Paolo 
Veronese,  and  other  masters.  There  are  important 
numismatic  collections  and  collections  of  gold  jewelry. 
The  Villa  Giulia  has  a  collection  of  Etruscan  terra- 
cotta; the  Museo  Romano,  objects  recently  excavated; 
the  Museo  Kircheriano  lias  been  enlarged  into  an 
ethnographical  museum.  The  Borghese  Gallery  is  in 
the  vflla  of  the  same  name.  The  National  Gallery, 
in  the  Exposition  Building  (PalaztodrW  Egvoaiziane), 
is  formed  out  of  the  Corsini,  Sciarra.  ana  Torlonia 
collections,  together  with  modern  acquisitions.  There 
are  also  various  private  collections  in  different  part* 
of  the  city. 

The  institutions  of  public  charity  are  all  consoli- 
dated in  the  Congrcgazione  di  Carita,  under  the  Com- 
munal Administration.  There  are  twenty-seven 
public  hospitals,  the  most  important  of  which  are: 
the  Polyclinic,  which  is  destined  lo  absorb  all  the 
others;  S.  Spirito,  to  which  is  annexed  the  lunatic 
asvlum  and  the  foundling  hospital;  S.  Salvatore,  a 
hospital  for  women,  in  the  Latent!  S.  Giacomo; 
S.Antonio;  the  Consolazione;  two  military  hospitals. 
There  are  also  an  institute  for  the  blind,  two  t"~ 
for  diseases  of  the  eye,  twenty-five  asylums  for  t 
doned  children,  thr 
private  clinics  for  ] 
pn  >iin'im<H*H  ft  re?  t 
liorghese  and  now  known  as  the" I'mbcrto  Primo, 
where  a  zoological  garden  has  recently  been  installed, 
and  t  he  Janieulum.  Several  private  parks  or  gardens, 
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a*  the  Villa  Pamphili,  are  also  accessible  to  the  public 

even'  day. 

The  jxipulation  of  Rome  in  1901  was  402,783.  Of 
these  5U00  were  Protestants,  7000  Jcwh,  H200  of  other 
religion*  and  no  religion.  In  the  census  now  (1010) 
IxMng  made  an  increase  of  more  than  100,000  is 
expected.  Home  is  now  the  most  salubrious  of  all 
the  large  cities  of  Italy,  its  mortality  for  1007  being 
18-S  per  thousand,  against  10  0  at  Milan  and  10-6  at 
Turin.  The  Pnsw  is  represented  by  live  agencies: 
there  are  17  daily  papers,  two  of  them  Catholic 
("Osscrvatore  Romano  and  "Corners  d'ltalia");  8 
periodicals  are  issued  once  or  oftener  in  the  week 
(5  Catholic,  4  in  English — "Rome",  "Roman  Her- 
ald", "Roman  Messenger",  "Roman  World");  88 
are  issued  mote  than  once  a  month  (7  Catholic); 
then- are  101  monthlies  (10  Catholic);  55  periodicals 
appear  less  frequently  than  once  a  month. 

General  History  of  the  City. — Arms  and  imple- 
ment* of  the  Pakcolithic  Age,  found  in  the  near  vicin- 
ity of  Rome,  testify  to  the  presence  of  man  here  in 
those  remote  times.  The  most  recent  excavations 
have  established  that  as  early  as  the  eighth  century 
B.  c.  or,  according  to  some,  several  centuries  earlier, 
there  was  a  group  of  human  habitations  on  the  Pala- 
tine Hill,  a  tufaceous  ledge  rising  in  the  midst  of 
marshy  ground  near  the  Tiber.  (That  river,  it  may 
be  observed  here,  was  known  to  the  primitive  peoples 
by  the  name  of  Rumo,  "the  River  .)  Thus  is  the 
traditional  account  of  the  origin  of  Rome  substantially 
verified.  At  the  same  time,  or  very  little  later,  a 
colony  of  Sabines  was  formed  on  the  Quirinal,  and 
on  the  Esquilinc  an  Etruscan  colony.  Between  the 
Palatine  and  the  Quirinal  rose  the  Capitoline,  once 
covered  by  two  sacred  groves,  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  temple  of  Jupiter  and  the  Rock.  Within  a 
small  space,  therefore,  were  established  the  advance 
guard*  of  three  distinct  peoples  of  different  characters; 
the  Latins,  shepherds;  the  Sabines,  tillers  of  the  soil; 
the  Etruscans,  already  far  advanced  in  civilization, 
and  therefore  in  commerce  and  the  industries.  How 
these  three  villages  became  a  city,  with,  first,  the 
Latin  influence  preponderating,  then  the  Sabine, 
then  the  Etruscan  (the  two  Tarquins),  is  all  enveloped 
in  the  obscurity  of  the  history  of  the  seven  kings 
(753-509  b.  c).  The  same  uncertainty  prevails  as 
to  the  conquests  made  at  the  expense  of  the  surround- 
ing peoples.  It  is  unquestionable  that  all  th<we  con- 
quests had  to  be  made  afresh  after  the  expulsion  of 

But  tne  social  organization  of  the  new  city  during 
this  |K-riod  stands  out  clearly.  There  were  three 
original  tribes:  the  Ramnians  (Latins),  the  Titians 
(Sabines),  and  the  Lucores  (Etruscans).  Each  tribe 
was  divided  into  ten  curia-,  each  curia  into  ten 
gentes,  each  yrnx  into  ten  (or  thirty)  families.  Those 
who  belonged  to  these,  the  most  ancient,  tribes  were 
Patricians,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  three  hundred  genies 
formed  the  Senate.  In  the  course  of  time  and  the 
wars  with  surrounding  peoples,  new  inhabitants 
occupied  the  remaining  hills;  thus,  uniler  Tullus 
Hostilius,  the  Ca-lian  was  assigned  to  the  population 
of  the  raze,!  Alba  Longa  (Albano);  the  Sabines, 
conquered  by  Ancus  Marlins,  had  the  Aventine. 
Later  on,  the  \  iminal  was  occupied.  The  new  inhabi- 
tants formed  the  Plel>cians  (foebs).  and  their  civil 
rights  were  less  than  those  of  the  older  citizens.  The 
internal  history  of  Rome  down  to  the  Imjierial  Period 
isnothmnbut  astrugjtleof  plelxMans against  patricians 
tor  the  acquisition  of  greater  civil  rights,  and  these 
stnntKle*  resulted  in  the  civil,  political,  and  juridical 
organ.™. .on  of  Rome,  The  king  was  high-priest, 
judge,  leader  in  war,  and  head  of  the  Government ; 
the  Senate  and  the  pomitia  of  the  People  wen-  con- 
voked by  him  at  his  pleasure,  and  debated  the 
measures  proposed  by  him.  Moreover,  the  kinglv 
dignity  was  hereditary.  Among  the  important  public 


works  in  thin  earliest  period  wcie  the  drains,  or  sewers 
(cloaca),  for  draining  the  marshes  around  the  Pala- 
tine, the  work  of  the  Etruscan  Tarquinius  Priscus; 
the  city  wall  was  built  by  Servius  Tullius,  who  also 
organized  the  Plebeians,  dividing  them  into  thirty 
tribes;  the  Sublician  Bridge  was  constructed  to  unite 
the  Rome  of  that  time  with  the  Janiculan. 

During  the  splendid  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus. 
Rome  was  the  mistress  of  Latium  as  far  as  Circeii 
and  Signia.  But,  returning  victorious  from  Ardea, 
the  king  found  the  gates  of  the  city  closed  against  him. 
Rome  took  to  itself  a  republican  form  of  government, 
with  two  consuls,  who  held  office  for  only  one  year; 
only  in  times  of  difliculty  was  a  dictator  elected,  to 
wield  unlimited  power.  In  the  expulsion  of  Tarquinius 
Si i perl ii is  some  historians  have  seen  a  revolt  of  the 
Latin  element  against  Etruscan  domination.  Besides 
wars  and  treaties  with  the  Latins  and  other  peoples, 
the  principal  events,  down  to  the  burning  of  Rome 
by  the  Cauls,  were  the  institution  of  the  tribunes  of 
the  people  (tribuni  pit-bit),  the  establishment  of  the 
laws  of  the  Twelve  Tallies,  and  the  destruction  of 
Vcii.  In  300  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  the  Cauls 
near  the  River  Allia;  a  few  days  later  the  city  was 
taken  and  set  on  fire,  and  after  the  Cauls  had  departed 
it  was  rebuilt  without  plan  or  rule.  Camillus,  the 
dictator,  reorganized  the  army  and  after  long  re- 
sistance to  the  change,  at  last  consented  that  one  of 
the  consuls  should  be  a  plebeian.  Southern  Etruria 
became  subject  to  Rome,  with  the  capture  of  Nepi 
and  Sutri  in  380.  The  Appian  Way  and  Aqueduct 
were  constructed  at  this  period.  Very'  soon  it  was 
possible  to  think  of  conquering  the  whole  peninsula. 


The  principal  stages  of  this  conquest  are  formed  by 
the  three  wars  against  the  Samnites  (victory  of  Sues- 
aula ,343);  the  victory  of  Bovianum,  304;  those  over 
the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  in  310  and  308;  lastly, 
the  victory  of  Scntinum,  in  295,  over  the  combined 
Samnites,  Etruscans,  and  Gauls.  The  Tarentine 
(2S2-272)  and  the  First  and  Second  Punic  Ware 
(264-201)  determined  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of 
Italy,  with  the  adjacent  islands,  as  well  as  the  first 
invasion  of  Spain. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Kingdom  of  Macedonia  (Cynos- 
cephake,  197;  Pydna,  168)  and  Greece  (capture  of 
Corinth,  146)  were  subdued,  while  the  war  against 
Antiochusof  Syria  (192-89)  and  against  thcGalatians 
(189)  brought  Roman  supremacy  into  Asia.  In  140 
Carthage  was  destroyed,  and  Africa  reduced  to  sub- 
jection; between  149  and  133  the  conquest  of  Spain 
was  completed.  Everywhere  Roman  colonies  sprang 
up.  With  conquest,  the  luxurious  vices  of  the  con- 
quered peoples  also  came  to  Rome,  and  thus  the 
contrast  between  patricians  and  plebeians  was  accen- 
tuated. To  champion  the  cause  of  the  plebeians  there 
arose  the  brothers  Tilx-rius  and  CaiuB  Gracchus. 
The  Servile  Wars  (132-171)  and  the  Jugurthine  War 
(111-105)  revealed  the  utter  corruption  of  Roman 
society.  Marius  ami  Sulla,  both  of  whom  had  won 
glorv  in  foreign  wars,  rallied  to  them  the  two  opposing 
parties.  Democratic  and  Aristocratic,  respectively. 
Sulla  firmly  established  his  dictatorship  with  the 
victory  of  the  Colline  Gate  (83),  reorganized  the 
administration,  and  enacted  some  good  laws  to  arrest 
the  moral  decay  of  the  city.  But  the  times  were 
ripe  for  the  oligarchy,  which  was  to  lead  in  the  natural 
course  of  events  to  the  monarchy.  In  the  year  bO, 
Cawar,  Pompev.  and  Crassus  formed  the  first  Trium- 
virate. While  Cwsar  conquered  Gaul  (58-50),  and 
Crassus  waged  an  unsuccessful  war  against  the  1  ar- 
thians  (54  53).  Pompev  succeeded  in  gaining  supreme 
control  of  the  capital.  The  war  between  Pompey, 
to  whom  the  nobh-s  adhered,  and  Ca-sar.  who  had 
the  democracy  with  him,  was  inevitable.  'I  he  battle 
of  Pharsalia  <  4S)  decid.nl  the  issue;  in  45  t  a;sar 
was  alrea.lv  thinking  of  establishing  monarchical 
government;  his  assassination  (44)  could  do  no  more 
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than  delay  the 
other  triumvirate 
Lepidus,  ami  Octavian; 


formed  by 
Antony  and  Octa 
,  and  at  Actium  (32)  the  issue 


Octavian  s  favour.  Koman  power  had  meanwhile 
been  consolidated  and  extended  in  Spain,  in  Gaul, 
and  even  as  far  as  Pannonia,  in  Pontus,  in  Palestine, 
and  in  Egypt.  Henceforward  Roman  history  is  no 
longer  the  history  of  the  City  of  Home,  although  it 
was  only  under  Caracalla  (a.  d.  211)  that  Koman 
citizenship  was  accorded  to  all  free  subjects  of  the 
empire. 

In  the  midst  of  these  political  vicissitudes  the  city 
was  growing  and  being  beautified  with  temples  and 
other  buildings,  public  and  private.  On  the  Campus 
Martius  and  beyond  the  Tiber,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Janiculun,  new  and  populous  quarters  sprang  up, 
with  theatres  I  those  of  Pompey  and  of  Marcellus)  and 
circusi-s  (the  Maximus  and  the  Flaminiua,  221  b.  a). 
The  centre  of  political  life  was  the  Forum,  which  had 
been  the  market  before  the  centre  of  buying  and  sell- 
ing was  transferred,  in  388,  to  the  Campus  Martius 
{Forum  Holitvrium),  leaving  the  old  Forum  Romanum 
|0  the  business  of  the  State.  Here  were  the  temples 
of  Concord  (366),  Saturn  (497),  the  Dl  Conscntes, 
Castor  and  Pollux  (484),  the  Basilica  -Emilia  (179), 
the  Basilica  Julia  (45),  the  Curia  Hostilia  (S.  Adriano), 
the  Rostra,  etc.  Scarcely  had  the  empire  been  con- 
solidated when  Augustus  turned  his  attention  to  the 
embellishment  of  Rome,  and  succeeding  emperors 
followed  his  example:  brick-built  Rome  became  marble 
Rome.  After  the  sixth  decade  b.  c.  many  Hebrews  had 
Bet  tied  at  Rome,  in  the  Trastevere  quarter  and  that 
of  the  Porta  Capena,  and  soon  they  became  a  financial 
power.  They  were  incessantly  making  proselytes, 
especially  among  the  women  of  the  upper 
The  names  of  thirteen  synagogues  are  kn 
existing  (though  not  all  at  the  same  time)  at 
during  the  Imperial  Period.  Thus  was  the  way  pre- 
pared for  the  Gospel,  whereby  Rome,  already  mis- 
tress of  the  world,  was  to  be  given  a  new.  sublimcr 
ami  more  lasting,  title  to  that  dominion— the  domin- 
ion over  the  souls  of  all  mankind. 

Even  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  "  Roman  strangers" 
(atli'trur  Romani,  Acts,  ii,  10)  were  present  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  they  surely  must  have  carried  the  good 
news  to  their  fellow-citiiena  at  Rome.  Ancient 
tradition  assigns  to  the  year  42  the  first  coming  of  St. 
Peter  to  Rome,  though,  according  to  the  |»cudo- 
Clementine  Epistles,  St.  Barnabas  was  the  first 
to  preach  the  Gospel  in  the  Eternal  City.  Under 
Claudius  (c.  a.  d.  50),  the  name  of  Christ  had  become 
such  an  occasion  of  discord  among  the  Hebrews  of 
Rome  that  the  emperor  drove  them  all  out  of  the 
city,  though  they  were  not  long  in  returning.  About 
ten  years  later  Paul  also  arrived,  a  prisoner,  and  ex- 
ercised a  vigorous  apostolate  during  his  sojourn. 
The  Christians  were  numerous  at  that  time,  even  at 
the  imperial  Court.  The  burning  of  the  city — by 
order  of  Nero,  who  wished  to  effect  a  thorough 
renovation— was  the  pretext  for  the  first  official 
persecution  of  the  Christian  name.  Moreover,  it  was 
very  natural  that  |>ersecution,  which  had  been  oc- 
casional, should  in  course  of  time  have  become 
general  and  systematic;  hence  it  is  unnecessary  to 
transfer  the  date  of  the  Apostles'  martyrdom  from 
the  year  67,  assigned  by  tradition,  to  "the  vear  64 
(see  Peter,  Saint;  Pact..  Sainti.  Domitian's reign 
took  its  victims  both  from  among  the  opponents  of 
absolutism  and  from  the  Christians;  among  them 
some  who  were  of  very  exalted  rank — Titus  Flavins 
Clemens,  Aeilius  Glabrio  (Cemetery  of  Priscilla),  and 
Flavia  Domitilla,  a  relative  of  the  emperor.  It  must 
have  been  then,  too,  that  St.  John,  according  to  a 
very  ancient  legend  (Tertullian),  was  brought  to  Rome. 

The  reign  of  Trajan  and  Adrian  was  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  the  arts  at  Rome.    The  Roman  martyr- 


doms attributed  to  this  period  are,  with  the  exception 
of  St.  Ignatius's,  somewhat  doubtful.  At  the  same 
time  the  hewls  of  various  Gnostic  sects  settled  at 
Rome,  notably  Valentinus,  Cerdon,  and  Marcion; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  anv  great  fol- 
lowing. Under  Antoninus,  Marcus  Aurelius,  and 
Commodus,  several  Roman  martyrs  are  known- 
Pope  St.  Tclesphorus,  Sts.  Lucius,  Ptolenueus,  Justin 
and  companions,  and  the  Senator  Apollonius.  Under 
Commodus,  thanks  to  Martia,  his  morganatic  wife, 
the  condition  of  the  Christians  improved.  At  the 
same  time  the  schools  of  Rhodon,  St.  Justin,  and 
others  flourished.  But  three  new  heresies  from  the 
East  brought  serious  trouble  to  the  internal  |>eacc  of 
the  Church:  that  of  Theodotus,  the  shoemaker  of 
Byzantium;  that  of  Noetus,  brought  in  by  one 
Epigonus;  and  Montanism.  In  the  struggle  against 
these  heresies,  particularly  the  last-named,  the  priest 
Hippolytus,  a  disciple  of  St.  Ireiueus,  bore  a  dis- 
tinguished part,  but  he,  in  his  turn,  incurred  the  t 
sures  of  Po|m«  Zcphyrinus  and  Callistus,  and  bee 
the  leader  of  a  schiamatical  party.  But  the 
troversies  between  Hippolytus  and  Callistus  were  not 
confined  to  theological  questions,  but  also  bore  upon 
discipline,  the  pope  thinking  proper  to  introduce 
certain  restrictions.  Another  sect  transplanted  to 
Rome  at  this  period  was  that  of  the  Elcesaites. 

The  persecution  of  Scptimius  Severus  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  very  acute  at  Rome,  where,  before 
this  time,  many  persons  of  rank — even  of  the  imperial 
household — had  been  Christiana.  The  long  period 
of  tranquillity,  hardly  interrupted  by  Maximinua 
(235-38),  fostered  the  growth  of  Roman  church 
organisation;  so  much  bo  that,  under  Cornelius,  after 
the  first  fury  of  the  Dccian  persecution,  the  city  num- 
bered about  50,000  Christians.  The  last-named  per- 
secution produce*!  many  Roman  martyrs — Pope  St. 
Fabian  among  the  first — anil  many  apostates,  and  the 
problem  of  reconciling  the  latter  resulted  in  the  schism 
of  Novatian.  The  persecution  of  Valerian,  too,  fell 
first  upon  the  Church  of  Rome.  Under  Aurelian 
(271-76),  the  menace  of  an  invasion  of  the  Germans, 
who  had  already  advanced  as  far  as  Pcaaro,  compelled 
the  emperor  to  restore  and  extend  the  walls  of  Rome. 
The  persecution  of  Diocletian  also  had  its  victims  in 
the  city,  although  there  are  no  trustworthy  records 
of  them;  it  did  not  last  long,  however,  in  the  West. 
Maxentius  went  so  far  as  to  restore  to  the  Christians 
their  cemeteries  and  other  landed  property,  and,  if 
we  are  to  believe  Eusebius,  ended  by  showing  them 
favour,  as  a  means  of  winning  popularity.  At  this 
period  several  pretentious  buildings  were  erected — 
baths,  a  circus,  a  basilica,  etc.  In  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries  the  city  began  to  be  embellished  with 
Christian  buildings,  and  the  moribund  art  of  antiquity 
thus  received  a  new  accession  of  vitality. 

Of  the  heresies  of  this  period,  Arianism  alone  dis- 
turbed the  religious  peace  for  a  brief  space;  even 
Pelagianism  failed  to  take  root .  The  conflict  between 
triumphant  Christianity  and  dying  Paganism  was 
more  bitter.  Symmacnus,  Pra-textatus,  and  Nico- 
machus  were  the  most  zealous  and  most  powerful  de- 
fenders of  the  ancient  religion.  At  Milan,  St.  Am- 
brose kept  watch.  By  the  end  of  the  fourth  century 
the  deserted  temples  were  becoming  filled  with  cob- 
webs; pontiffs  and  vestals  were  demanding  baptism. 
The  statues  of  the  gods  served  as  public  ornaments; 
precious  objects  were  seldom  plundered,  and  until 
the  year  526  not  one  temple  was  converted  to  the 
uses'  of  Christian  worship.  In  402  the  necessity 
once  more  arose  of  fortifying  Rome.  The  capital 
of  the  world,  which  had  never  beheld  a  hostile  army 
since  the  days  of  Hannibal,  in  40S  withstood  the 
double  siege  of  Alaric.  But  the  Senate,  mainly  at  the 
instigation  of  a  pagan  minority,  treated  with  Alaric, 
deposed  Honorius,  and  enthroned  a  new  emperor, 
Attalus.    Two  years  later,  Alaric  returned,  i 
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in  taking  the  city,  and  sacked  it.  It  is  false,  however, 
that  the  destruction  of  Home  began  then.  Under 
Alaric,  an  in  the  Gothic  war  of  the  sixth  century, 
only  so  much  was  destroyed  as  military  exigencies 
rendered  inevitable.  The  intervention  Of  St.  l-#o  the 
Great  saved  the  Eternal  City  from  the  fury  of  Attila, 
but  could  not  prevent  the  Vandals,  in  456,  from 
sacking  it  without  mercy  for  fifteen  days:  statues, 
gold,  silver,  bronze,  brass — whether  the  property  of 
the  State,  or  of  the  Church,  or  of  private  persons — 
were  taken  and  shipped  to  Carthage. 

Rome  still  called  itself  the  capital  of  the  empire, 
but  since  the  second  century  it  had  seen  the  cmperore 
onlv  at  rare  and  fleeting  moments:  even  the  kings  of 
Italy  preferred  Ravenna  as  a  residence.  Theodoric, 
nevertheless,  made  provision  for  the  outward  mag- 


nificence of  the  cit v,  pre» 


Ha 


so  far 


as  was  possible.  P ope  St.  Agapetus  and  the  learned 
CasKiodorus  entertained  the  idea  of  creating  at 
Rome  a  school  of  advanced  Scripture  studies,  on 
the  model  of  that  which  flourished  at  Edcasa,  but 
the  Gothic  invasion  made  shipwreck  of  this  design. 
In  that  Titanic  war  Rome  stood  five  sieges.  In 
536  Belisarius  took  it  without  striking  a  blow.  Next 
year  Vitiges  besieged  it,  cutting  the  aqueduct*, 
plundering  the  outlying  villas,  and  even  penetrating 
into  the  catacombs;  the  city  would  have  been  taken, 
had  not  the  garrison  of  Hadrian's  tomb  defended 
themselves  with  fragments  of  the  statues  of  heroes  and 
gods  which  they  found  in  that  monument.  Soon 
after  the  departure  of  Pope  Vigilius  from  Rome 
(November,  545),  King  Totila  invested  it  and  ca|>- 
tured  a  fleet  bearing  supplies  sent  by  Vigilius,  who  by 
that  time  had  passed  over  to  Sicilv.  In  December, 
546,  the  city  was  captured,  through  the  treachery  of 
the  Isaurian  soldiery,  and  once  more  sacked.  Totila, 
obliged  to  set  out  for  the  south,  forced  the  whole 
population  of  Rome  to  leave  the  city,  so  that  it  was 
left  uninhabited;  but  they  returned"  with  Belisarius 
in  547.  Two  year*  later,  another  Isaurian  treachery 
made  Totila  once  more  master  of  the  city,  which  then 
for  the  last  time  saw  the  games  of  the  circus.  After 
the  battle  of  Tagime  (552),  Rome  opened  its  gates 
to  Narscs  and  became  Byzantine.  The  ancient 
Senate  and  the  Roman  nobility  were  extinct.  There 
w;«i  a  breathing-space  of  sixteen  years,  and  then 
the  Lombards  drew  near  to  itome,  pillaging  and  de- 
stroying the  neighbouring  regions.  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  has  described  the  lamentable  condition  of  the 
city;  the  same  saint  did  his  best  to  remedy  matters. 
The  seventh  century  was  disastrously  marked  by  a 
violent  assault  on  the  I -ate  ran  made  by  Mauricius, 
the  chartuhriu*  of  the  Exarch  of  Ravenna  (640),  by 
the  exile  of  Pope  St.  Martin  (653),  and  by  the  visit 
of  the  Emperor  Constans  I  (663).  The  imprisonment 
of  St.  Sergius,  which  had  been  ordered  by  Justinian 
II,  was  prevented  by  the  native  troops  of  the  Ex- 
archate. 

In  the  eighth  centurv  the  Iximbards,  with  I.iut- 
prand,  were  seized  with  the  old  idea  of  occupying 
ajl  Italy,  and  Rome  in  particular.  The  popes,  from 
Gregory  II  on,  saved  the  city  and  Italy  from  Ix>m- 
bard  domination  by  the  power  of  their  threats,  until 
they  wen-  finally  rescued  by  the  aid  of  Pepin,  when 
Rome  and  the  peninsula  came  under  Prankish 
domination.  Provision  was  made  for  the  material 
well-being  of  the  city  bv  repairs  on  the  wails  and  the 
aqueducts,  and  by  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
colonies  (ihtntiH  culiir)  for  the  cultivation  of  the  wide 
domain*  surrounding  the  citv.  But  in  Rome  itself 
there  were  various  Ta.t ions-favouring  either  the 
rrnnks  or  the  Lombards,  or,  later  on,  Prankish  nr 
nationalist  -  and  these  fad  ions  often  caused  tumults, 
as,  in  particular,  on  the  death  of  Paul  I  (767)  and  at 
the  beginning  of  I™  Ill's  pontificate  f795>.  With 
fi„ir'T.atunif  ('n«rl''"'a*ne  (799)  Home  became 
finally  detached  from  the  Empire  of  the  East .  Though 


the  pope  was  master  of  Rome,  the  power  of  the  Sword 
was  wielded  by  the  imperial  mini,  and  this  arrange- 
ment came  to  be  more  clearly  defined  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Lothair  (824).  Thus  the  government  was 
divided.  In  the  ninth  century  the  pope  had  to  defend 
Rome  and  Central  Italy  against  the  Saracens. 
Gregoriopolis,  the  Leonine  City,  placed  outside  the 
walls  for  the  defence  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter, 
and  sacked  in  846,  and  Joannipolis,  for  the  defence  of 
St.  Paul's,  were  built  by  Gregory  IV,  Leo  IV,  and 
John  VIII.  The  latter  two  and  John  X  also  gained 
splendid  victories  over  these  barbarians. 

The  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  was  not 
without  its  effect  u|>on  the  papa<-y  and  upon  Rome, 
which  became  a  mere  lordship  of  the  great  feudal 
families,  especially  those  of  Theodora  and  Marozia. 
When  Hugh  of  Provence  wished  to  marry  Marozia, 
bo  as  10  become  master  ot  Home,  nis  son  Aiocnc 
rebelled  against  him,  and  was  elected  tbeir  chief  by 
the  Romans,  with  the  title  of  Patrician  (Patriciut) 
and  Consul.  The  temporal  power  of  the  pope  might 
then  have  come  to  an  end,  had  not  John.  Albenc's 
son,  reunited  the  two  powers.  But  John  s  life  and 
his  conduct  of  the  government  necessitated  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Emperor  Otto  I  (963),  who  instituted 
the  office  of  prafetiut  urbit,  to  represent  the  imperial 
authority.  (This  office  became  hereditary  in  the  Vico 
family.)  Order  did  not  reign  for  king:  Crescent ius, 
leader  of  the  anti-papal  party,  deposed  and  murdered 
popes.  It  was  only  for  a  "few  brief  intervals  that 
Otto  II  (9S0)  and  Otto  III  (996-998-1002)  were  able 
to  re-establish  the  imperial  and  pontifical  authority. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century  three  popes 
of  the  family  of  the  counts  of  Tusculum  immediately 
succeeded  each  other,  and  the  last  of  the  three,  Bene- 
dict IX,  led  a  life  so  scandalous  as  made  it  necessary 
for  Henry  III  to  intervene  (1046).  The  schism  of 
Honorius  II  and  the  struggle  between  Oregon-  VII 
and  Henry  IV  exasperated  party  passions  at  Rome, 
and  conspicuous  in  the  struggle  was  another  Crescen- 
tius,  a  member  of  the  Imperialist  Party.  Robert 
Guiscard,  called  to  the  rescue  by  Gregory  Vll,  sacked 
the  city  and  burned  a  great  part  of  it,  with  immense 
destruction  of  monument*  and  documents.  The 
struggle  was  revived  under  Henry  V,  and  Rome  was 
repeatedly  besieged  by  the  imperial  troops. 

Then  followed  the  schism  of  Pier  Leone  (Anacletus 
II),  which  had  hardly  been  ended,  in  1143,  when 
Girolamo  di  Pierleone,  counselled  by  Arnold  of 
Brescia,  made  Rome  into  a  republic,  modelled  after 
the  Lombard  communes,  under  the  rule  of  fifty-six 
senators.  In  vain  did  Lucius  II  attack  the  Capitol, 
attempting  to  drive  out  the  usurpers.  The  commune 
was  in  opposition  no  \v*a  to  the  imperial  than  to  the 
papal  authority.  At  first  the  popes  thought  to  lean 
on  the  emperors,  and  thus  Adrian  IV  induced  Barba- 
rossa  to  burn  Arnold  alive  (1155).  Still,  just  as  in 
the  preceding  century,  every  coronation  of  an  emperor 
was  accompanied  by  quarrels  and  fights  lietween  the 
Romans  and  the  imperial  soldiery.  In  1188  a  modus 
riieruli  was  established  between  the  commune  and 
Clement  III,  the  people  recognizing  the  pope's 
sovereignty  and  conceding  to  him  the  right  of  coinage, 
the  senators  and  military  captains  being  obliged  to 
swear  fealtv  to  him.  But  the  friction  did  not  cease. 
Innocent  ill  (1203)  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Rome, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  friendly  disposition  of  the 
mercantile  middle  class  facilitated  his  return  and 
secured  to  him  some  influence  in  the  affairs  of  the 
communes,  in  which  he  obtained  the  appointment_of 
a  chief  of  the  Senate,  known  as  "the  senator"  (1307). 
The  Senate,  therefore,  was  reduced  to  the  status  of 
the  Communal  Council  of  Rome;  the  senator  was 
the  syndic,  or  mayor,  and  remained  so  until  1870. 
In  the  conflicts  between  the  popes,  on  the  one  hand, 
and,  on  the  other,  Frederick  II  and  his  heirs,  the 
Senate  was  mostly  Imperialist,  cherishing  some  sort  ot 
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desire  for  the  ancient  independence;  at  timce,  how- 
ever, it  wad  divided  against  itself  (as  in  1262,  for 
Richard,  brother  of  the  King  of  England,  against  Man- 
fred, King  of  Naples). 

In  1263  Charlei  of  Anjou,  returning  from  the  con- 
quest of  Naples,  caused  himself  to  be  elected  senator 
for  life;  but  Urban  IV  obliged  him  to  be  content 
with  a  term  of  ten  years.  Nicholas  III  forbade  that 
any  foreign  prince  should  be  elected  senator,  and  in 
12/8  he  himself  held  the  office.  The  election  was 
always  to  lie  subject  to  the  pope's  approval.  How- 
ever, these  laws  soon  fell  into  desuetude.  The  absence 
of  the  popes  from  Rome  had  the  most  disastrous 
results  for  the  city:  anarchy  prevailed;  the  powerful 
families  of  Colonna,  Savelli,  Orsini,  Anguillara,  and 
others  lorded  it  with  no  one  to  gainsay  them;  the 
pope's  vicars  were  either  Btupid  or  weak;  the  monu- 
ments crumbled  of  themselves  or  were  destroyed; 
sheep  and  cows  were  penned  in  the  Lateran  Basilica; 
no  new  buildings  arose,  except  the  innumerable 
towers,  or  keeps,  of  which  Brancaleone  degli  Andald, 
the  senator  (1252-56),  caused  more  than  a  hundred 
to  be  pulled  down;  the  revival  of  art,  so  promising 
in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  abruptly  cut  off.  The 
mad  enterprise  of  Cola  di  Ricnzo  only  added  to  the 
general  confusion.  The  population  was  reduced  to 
about  17.000.  The  Schism  of  the  West,  with  the 
wars  of  King  Ladislaus  (1408  and  1460,  siege  and  sack 
of  Rome),  kept  the  city  from  benefiting  by  the 
popes'  return  a*  quickly  as  it  should.  Noteworthy, 
however,  is  the  understanding  between  Boniface  IX 
and  the  Senate  as  to  their  respective  rights  (1393). 
This  pope  and  Innocent  VII  also  made  provision  for 
the  restoration  of  the  city. 

With  Martin  V  the  renascence  of  Rome  began. 
Eugene  IV  again  was  driven  out  by  the  Romans, 
and  Nicholas  V  had  to  punish  the  conspiracy  of 
Stefano  Porcari;  but  the  patronage  of  letters  by  the 
popes  and  the  new  spirit  of  humanism  obliterated  the 
memory  of  these  longings  for  independence.  Rome 
became  the  city  of  the  arts  and  of  letters,  of  luxury 
and  of  dissoluteness.  The  population,  too,  changed  in 
character  and  dialect,  which  had  before  more  nearly 
approached  the  Neapolitan,  but  now  showed  the 
influence  of  immigration  from  Tuscany,  Umbria,  and 
the  Marches.  The  sack  of  1527  was  a  judgment, 
and  a  salutary  warning  to  begin  that  reformation  of 
manners  to  which  the  Brothers  of  the  Oratory  of 
Divine  Love  (the  nucleus  of  the  Theatine  Order) 
and,  later,  the  Jesuits  and  St.  Philip  Neri  devoted 
themselves.  In  the  war  between  Paul  IV  and  Philip 
II  (1556),  the  Colonna  for  the  last  time  displayed  their 
insubordination  to  the  Pontifical  Government.  Until 
1799  Rome  was  at  peace  under  the  popes,  who  vied 
with  the  cardinals  in  embellishing  the  city  with 
churches,  fountains,  obelisks,  palaces,  statues,  and 
paintings.  Unfortunately,  this  work  of  restoration 
was  accompanied  by  the  destruction  of  ancient  and, 
still  more,  medieval  monuments.  An  attempt  was 
also  made  to  improve  the  ground  plan  of  Rome  by 
straightening  and  widening  the  streets  (Sixtus  IV  , 
Sixtus  V—  the  Corso,  the  Ripctta,  the  Babuino, 
Giulia,  Paola,  Sistina,  and  other  streets).  The  artists 
who  have  successively  left  their  imprint  on  the  City 
are  Bramantc,  Michelangelo,  Vignola,  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  Fontana,  Maderna,  Bernini,  Borromini,  and, 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  Fuga.  The  most  important 
popular  riaings  of  this  period  were  those  against 
Urban  VIII,  on  account  of  the  mischief  done  by  the 
Barberini.  and  against  Cardinal  Cauda,  after  the 
death  of  Benedict  XIII. 

The  pontificate  of  Pius  VI,  illustrious  for  its  works 
of  public  utility,  ended  with  the  proclamation  of  the 
Republic  of  Rome  (10  February,  1798)  and  the  pope's 
exile.  Pius  VII  was  able  to  return,  but  after  1806 
there  was  a  French  Government  at  Rome  side  by 
side  with  the  papal,  and  in  1809  the  city  was  incor- 


porated in  the  empire.  General  Miollis,  indeed, 
deserved  well  of  Rome  for  the  public  works  he  caused 
to  be  executed  (the  Pincian),  and  the  archaeological 
excavations,  which  were  vigorously  and  systematically 
continued  in  the  succeeding  pontificates,  especially 
that  of  Pius  IX.  Of  the  works  of  art  carried  away  to 
Paris  only  a  part  were  restored  after  the  Congress  of 
Vienna. 

But  the  Revolutionary  germ  still  remained  planted 
at  Rome,  even  though  it  gave  no  signs  of  activity 
cither  in  1820  or  in  1830  and  1831.  A  few  political 
murders  were  the  only  indication  of  the  fire  that 
smouldered  beneath  the  ashes.  The  election  of 
Pius  IX,  hailed  as  the  Liberal  pontiff,  electrified  all 
Rome.  The  pope  saw  his  power  slipping  away;  the 
assassination  of  Pellegrino  Rossi  aW  the  riots  before 
the  Quirinal  (25  November,  1848)  counselled  his  flight 
to  Gaeta.  The  Triumvirate  was  formed  and,  on  6 
February,  1849,  convoked  the  Constituent  Assembly, 
which  declared  the  papal  power  abolished.  The  mob 
abandoned  itself  to  the  massacre  of  defenceless 
priests,  and  the  wrecking  of  churches  and  palaces. 
Oudinot's  French  troops  restored  the  papal  power 
(6  August,  1849),  the  pope  retaining  a  few  French 
regiments.  Secret  plotting  went  on.  though  at  Rome 
none  dared  attempt  anything  (the  Fausti  trial). 
Only  in  1867,  when  Garibaldi,  the  'victor  at  Monte- 
rotondo,  defeated  at  Mentana,  invaded  the  Papal 
States,  was  the  revolt  prepared  that  was  to  have 
burst  while  Enrico  Cairoli  was  trying  to  enter  the 
city;  but  the  coup  de  main  failed;  the  stores  of  arms 
and  ammunition  were  discovered;  the  only  serious 
occurrence  was  the  explosion  of  a  mine,  which  de- 
stroyed the Serristori  Barracks  in  the  Borgo.  Not  until 
20  September,  1870,  was  Rome  taken  from  the  popes 
and  made  the  actual  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy. 

III.  Churches  and  Other  Monuments. — The 
"Annuario  Ecclesiastico"  enumerates  358  public 
churches  and  oratories  in  Rome  and  its  suburbs. 
Besides,  there  are  the  chapels  of  the  seminaries, 
colleges,  monasteries,  and  other  institutions.  Since 
1870  many  churches  have  been  destroyed,  but  many 
new  ones  have  arisen  in  the  new  quarters.  The 
principal  patriarchal  basilicas  are  St.  Peter's  (the 
Vatican  Basilica),  St.  John  Lateran  (the  Basilica  of 
Constant  ine),  and  Si.  Mary  Major  (the  Liberian 
Basilica).  (For  the  first  and  second  of  these,  see 
Vatican;  Lateran.)  The  Liberian  Basilica  dates 
from  the  fourth  century,  when  it  was  called  the 
Basilica  Sicinini;  in  the  fifth  century,  under  Sixtus 
III,  it  was  adorned  with  interesting  mosaics  of 
Biblical  subjects;  Eugene  III  added  the  portico, 
when  the  mosaics  of  the  apse  and  the  facade  were 
restored  and,  to  some  extent,  altered.  On  the  two 
sides  are  two  chapels  with  cupolas:  that  of  Sixtus  V, 
containing  the  altar  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and 
the  tombs  of  Sixtus  V  and  St.  Pius  V;  the  other,  that 
of  Paul  V,  with  the  Madonna  of  St.  Luke,  which 
existed  as  early  as  the  sixth  century.  Benedict  XIV 
caused  it  to  be  restored  by  Fuga  (1743),  who  designed 
the  facade  which  now  almost  shuts  out  the  view  of  the 
mosaics.  Beneath  the  high  altar,  the  baldacchino  of 
which  is  supported  by  four  porphyry  columns,  are  the 
relics  of  St.  >I  at  the  w  and  of  the  Holy  Crib  (hence  the 
name,  S.  Maria  ad  prarttepe).  Here  are  buried  St. 
Jerome,  Nicholas  IV,  Clement  VIII,  IX,  and  X,  and 
Paul  V.    (See  also  Saint  Pacl-outside-the-Wau*.) 

Among  the  lesser  basilicas  is  S.  Croce  in  Geru*a- 
lemme  (Basilica  Sessoriana) ,  founded,  it  is  said,  by  St. 
Helena  in  the  place  called  the  Sessorium,  restored  by 
Lucius  II  (1 144)  and  by  Benedict  XIV  (1743).  Here, 
in  the  tribune,  is  the  fresco  of  Pinturicchio  represent- 
ing the  Finding  of  the  Cross,  and  here  are  preserved 
the  relics  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  Title,  one 
of  the  Thorns,  the  finger  of  St.  Thomas,  etc.  The 
church  is  served  by  Cistercians,  whose  convent, 
however,  has  been  converted  into  barracks.  Si. 
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Laurence-Ontside-the-WalU,  another  minor  basilica, 
which  stands  in  the  Cemetery  of  8.  Ciriaco,  where  the 
saint  watt  buried,  watt  built  under  Constantine  and, 
next  to  St.  Peter's,  was  the  most  frequented  Banctuary 
in  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  (see  Pruden- 
tius's  description).  Pelagius  II  (578),  Honorius  III, 
and  Pius  IX  made  thorough  repairs  in  this  basilica, 
the  last-named  adding  fresco**  by  Fracassini,  rep- 
resenting the  martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence.  The 
frescoes  of  the  atrium  date  from  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury- The  high  altar  stands  beneath  a  raised  ambo, 
behind  which  is  the  simple  tomb  of  Pius  IX.  The 
mosaics  of  the  triumphal  arch  date  from  the  time  of 
Pelagius  II.  Near  this  basilica  is  the  Cemetery  of 
Home,  constructed  in  1837,  and  surpassed  by  few 
in  Italy  for  the  sumptuousnesB  of  its  monuments. 
Both  the  church  and  the  cemetery  are  served  by 
Capuchins.  <S7.  SrlHixlian-OuUiilc-thc-WntU,  near  the 
CMMtory  <td  catacumbas  (ace  Catacombs),  built  in 
the  fourth  or  fifth  century  and  altered  in  1012,  con- 
tains Giorgini's  statue  of  the  saint.  The  churches 
eo  far  named  are  the  "Seven  Churches"  usually 
visited  by  pilgrims  and  residents  to  gain  the  large 
indulgences  attached  to  them. 

S.  Agncse  fuori  le  Mura,  near  the  catacombs  of 
the  same  name,  was  built  by  Const  ant  inc,  decorated  by 
Pojie  Symmachus  with  mosaics,  in  which  that  pope's 

f>ortrait  appears,  and  restored  by  I  Ionorius  1 1  (portrait ), 
>y  Cardinal  Giuliano  della  Rovere  (1479),  and  by  Pius 
IX.  It  is  served  by  Canons  Regular  of  St.  John 
Lateran.  In  one  of  the  adjacent  buildings  Pius  IX, 
in  1S56,  fell  with  the  flooring  of  a  room,  but  without 
suffering  any  injury.  Not  far  off  is  i*.  Costanza,  the 
mausoleum  of  Const  ant  inc's  daughter,  which  was  made 
into  a  church  in  1256.  S.  Giorgio  in  Velabro,  Cardinal 
Newman's  diaconal  title,  takes  its  name  from  the 
ancient  Velabrum,  where  it  stands,  and  dates  from 
the  fourth  century;  it  has  a  fine  tabernacle,  but  the 
church  is  much  damaged  by  damp.  S.  l^irenzo  in 
Damaso,  built  by  Pope  Damasua  (370),  was,  in  the 
time  of  Bramante,  enclosed  in  the  palace  of  the 
Cancelleria;  it  contains  modern  frescoes  and  the 
tombs  of  Annibale  Caro  and  Pellegrino  Rossi.  S. 
Maria  ad  MarUjres  (the  Pantheon)  is  a  grandiose  cir- 
cular building  with  a  portico.  It  was  built  in  25 
B.  c.  by  Marcus  Agrippa  and  has  often  been  restored; 
in  662  Constantine  II  caused  the  bronze  which 
covered  its  dome  to  be  taken  away;  it  contains  the 
tombs  of  Raphael,  Cardinal  Consalvi  and  Kings 
Victor  Emmanuel  II  and  Humbert  1.  S.  Maria  in 
Cotmed in,  which  stamlson  the  foundations  of  a  temple 
of  Hercules  and  a  granary,  dates  from  the  sixth  cen- 
tury at  latest;  it  was  a  diaeonate  and  the  seat  of  the 
Greek  colony,  and  was  restored  by  Adrian  I,  Nicholas 
I,  and  Cardinal  Albani  (1718),  and  at  last  was  re- 
modelled in  its  original  form.  It  has  a  noteworthy 
ambo  and  tabernacle  (c.  130).  and  its  campanile, 
with  seven  intercolumnars,  is  the  most  graceful  in 
Ronic.  This  was  the  title  of  Reginald  Cardinal 
Polo.  S.  Maria  in  Traxtcvere,  the  title  of  Cardinal 
Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Baltimore,  dates  from  St. 
CalhstiiH  or,  more  probablv,  fmm  St.  Julius  I,  and 
was  restored  bv  Eugene  III,  by  Nicholas  V,  and  by 
Pius  IX,  to  the  last-named  of  whom  are  due  the 
mosaics  of  the  facade,  the  antique  columns,  ami  the 
rich  baroque  ceiling.  The  mosaics  of  the  tribune  are 
m.™.'  tw,e"th  "-ntury,  the  others  are  by  Cavallini 
U-'Wlj.  It  contmns  the  tombs  of  Stanislaus  Homus 
and  other  cardinals.  The  four  basilicas  enumerated 
above  have  collegiate  chanters. 
8.  Agoitine  was  built   (1479-83)  bv  Cardinal 

ar  h  t,,t.  On  the  high  altar,  by  Bernini,  js  the 
Madonna  of  M.  Luke,  brought  from  Constantinople. 
It*  chapel  of  M   Augustine  contains  a  picture  by 

foml,Cnnf's,,nM  rha,M''  *'f  M?™*  Sacrament  is  the 
tomb  of  M.  Monica;  its  altar  of  St.  Peter  has  a  relief 


by  Cotignola,  and  below  one  of  the  pilasters  is 
Raphael's  Iaaiaa.  In  the  basement  of  this  church 
is  the  Madonna  del  Parto,  the  work  of  Jacopo  Tatto, 
one  of  the  most  highly  venerated  images  in  Rome. 
The  adjoining  convent,  once  the  residence  of  the 
general  of  the  Augustinians,  is  now  the  Ministry  of 
Marine;  but  the  Angelica  Library,  founded  (1605)  by 
Cardinal  Angelo  Rocca,  an  August inian,  is  still  then-. 
S.  Alfon»o,  built  in  1855  for  the  Redcmptorists,  who 
have  their  generalatc  there,  has  fine  pictures  by  von 
Rhodcn.  Its  high  altar  possesses  a  Byzantine  image 
of  unknown  origin,  called  the  Madonna  del  Perpetuo 
Soccoreo.  <S.  A mbrooio  ddla  Mantima,  in  the  paternal 
mansion  of  St.  Ambrose,  belongs  to  the  Cassinese 
Benedictines.  »S'.  Andrea  ddla  Yalle  (ThcatinctO, 
notable  for  the  severe  majesty  of  its  lines,  was  built 
by  Carlo  Maderna  in  1591;  it  contains  the  chaj>el  of 
the  Strozzi,  the  tombs  of  Pius  II,  of  Nieold  della 
Guardia,  and,  opposite,  of  Pius  III,  and  the  frocoes 
of  Domenichmo,  his  most  perfect  work,  aB  well  as 
other  very  modern  frescoes.  In  this  church,  on  every 
feast  of  the  Epiphany,  solemn  Mass  is  celebrated  in 
every  rite  subject  to  Rome,  and  there  are  sermons  in 
the  various  European  languages — a  festival  instituted 
by  Ven.  Vincent  Gallotta.  S.  A  ndrea  de  Quirinale  be- 
longs to  the  Jesuits,  who  have  their  novitiate  here,  in 
which  the  cell  of  St .  Stanislaus  Kostka  is  still  tot>csccn. 
•S.  A  ndrea  ddle  Fraltr,  belonging  to  tin-  Minims,  was,  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  the  national  church  of  the  Scots: 
it  received  its  present  form  (a  cupola  and  a  fanciful 
Campanile)  from  the  architects  Guerra  and  Borromini 
in  the  seventeenth  century-;  and  has  two  angels 
by  Bernini.  Before  the  Lady  altar  of  this  church 
took  place  the  conversion  of  Venerable  Marie  Al- 
phonse  Ratisbonnc.  <S.  Angelo  in  Pescheria,  built 
m  the  eighth  century  and  restored  in  1584,  is  occupied 
by  the  Clerics  Regular  Minor,  who  were  transferred 
to  it  from  S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina.  S.  Anselmo,  on 
the  Aventine,  is  a  Romanesque  building  (1900), 
annexed  to  the  international  college  of  the  Benedic- 
tines, and  ia  the  residence  of  the  abbot  primate  of 
their  order.  Sanli  Apostoli,  adjoining  the  generalate 
of  the  Minor  Conventuals,  dates  from  the  fifth  cen- 
turv;  it  was  restored  by  Martin  V,  with  frescoes  by 
Melozzo  da  Forll,  remodelled  in  1702  by  Francesco 
Fontana,  and  contains  the  tombs  of  Cardinals  Riario 
and  Beasarion.    The  convent  is  occupied  by  the  head- 

?uarters  of  a  military  division.  8.  Bartolomeo  all' 
nolo,  Friars  Minor,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
temple  of  itisculapius.  and  was  built  by  Otto  III. 
in  1001,  in  honour  of  St.  Adalbert.  The  relics  of 
St.  Bartholomew  were  brought  thither  from  Bene- 
ventum,  those  of  St  .  Paulinus  of  Nola  being  given  m 
exchange.  The  church  has  been  several  times  re- 
stored. 8.  Bernardo  alle  Terme,  Cistercians,  is  a 
round  church  built  in  1598,  its  foundations  being  lai<i 
in  the  caluiarium  of  the  baths  (Italian  Irrme)  of  Dio- 
cletian. 8.  Bonavetttura,  on  the  Palatine,  Wars 
Minor,  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Leonard  of  Port 
Maurice.  8.  Camillo,  a  very'  modern  church,  is  the 
residence  of  the  Camilline  Attendants  of  the  Sick, 
and  has  a  hospital  connected  with  it.  S.  Carlo 
(Carlino)  of  the  Spanish  Trinitarians  belongs  to  the 
Borromini.  S.  Carlo  ai  Calinari,  Barnabites.  formerly 
dedicated  to  St.  Biagius,  was  put  into  its  present 
shape  by  Rosati  in  1612,  with  frescoes  and  framed 
pictures  by  Domenichino,  Pietro  da  Cortona,  Guido 
Reni.  and  Andrea  Sacchi.  Its  convent  is  occupied  by 
a  section  of  the  Ministry  of  War.  .S.  Carlo  at  Cotu>. 
the  church  of  the  I<omb;irds.  was  built  by  the  I.unghi 
for  the  canonization  of  St.  Charles  Borromi'O,  on  the 
site  of  a  little  church  dedicated  to  S.  Niecolo  del 
Tufo.  The  decorations  of  the  cupola  are  by  Pietro 
da  Cortona;  there  is  a  picture  by  Maratta  and  a 
statue  of  Judith  bv  \a>  Brun.  The  Rnsminians  have 
officiated  in  this  church  for  some  years  past. 
Claudio  dei  Borgognoni  is  served  by  the  Congregation 
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of  the  Mont  Holy  Sacrament;  it  has  Exposition  all  the 
year  around. 

S.  ClemeiUe,  the  church  of  the  Irish  Dominicans 
(1643),  and  titular  church  of  William  Cardinal 
O'Connell,  Archbishop  of  teuton,  existed  as  early  as 
the  fourth  century,  dedicated  to  St.  Clement,  pope 
and  martyr.  It  is  characterized  by  the  two  ambus 
which  project  about  half  way  down  the  nave  and  an 
atrium  which  is  also  the  courtyard  of  the  convent 
which  standi  in  front  of  the  basilica.  The  ambos 
date  from  John  VIII  (872);  the  altar  and  tabernacle, 
fmn  Plinrlml  II.  The  church  was  destroyed  in  the 
Conflagration  kindled  by  Robert  Guiscard  [1084);  its 
rebuilding  was  begun  immediately,  but  the  plan 
was  adopted  of  raising  somewhat  the  pavement  of  the 
old  church,  which  was  tilled  in  with  debris;  the  new 
church  was  also  less  spacious.  At  this  period  the 
mosaics  of  the  apse  wen'  execute*!.  In  the  chapel  of 
St .  Catherine  are  some  frescoes  at  tributed  to  Masacci:> 
(142H);  in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the 
tombs  of  Cardinals  Brusati  and  Koverella;  in  that 
of  St.  Cyril,  who  is  buried  in  the  basilica,  modern 
frescoes.  In  1858  the  excavation  of  the  old  basilica 
was  begun,  through  the  efforts  of  the  Dominican 
prior,  Mulhooly.  The  frescoes,  seventh  to  eleventh 
century,  are  important;  in  them  may  be  distinguished 
the  first  indications  of  a  new  birth  of  Christian  art, 
and  particularly  interesting  arc  those  relating  to  Sts. 
Cyril  and  Methodius.  The  original  basilica  was 
raised  upon  the  remains  of  a  still  earlier  building, 
in  which,  moreover,  there  was  a  apeUrum,  or  grotto, 
of  Mithras;  it  is  probable  that  this  building  was  St. 
Clement's  paternal  home.  Santissima  Concenzione, 
Capuchins,  near  the  Piazza  Barberini,  was  built  by 
the  Capuchin  Cardinal  Barberini,  twin  brother  of 
Urban  VIII  (1624).  Bl.  Crispin  of  Viterbo  is  buried 
here.  The  church  is  noted  for  a  St.  Michael  by  Guido 
Reni,  a  St.  Francis  by  Domenichino,  a  St.  Felix  of 
Cantalico  by  Turchi,  and  other  pictures  by  Sacchi 
and  Pietro  da  Cortona.  Beneath  the  church  is  the 
OMarium  of  the  friars.  Su.  Cosmos  and  Damian, 
Franciscan  Tertiaries,  is  made  up  of  two  ancient 
buildings,  the  temple*  of  Romulus,  son  of  Maxentius, 
and  of  the  Sacra  Urbs,  which  were  given  to  the 
Church  by  Theodoric  and  converted  into  a  basilica 
bv  Felix  IV  (528),  to  whom  are  due  the  mosaics  of 
the  apse  and  the  arch,  retouched  in  the  ninth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  Urban  VIII  caused  its  pavement 
to  be  raised  ten  foet.  In  the  crypt  are  the  tomb 
of  Felix  11  and  some  objects  belonging  to  the  old 
church. 

St.  Crusogono,  Trinitarians,  dates  at  least  as  far 
back  as  the  fifth  century,  and  was  restored  by 
Cardinal  Scipione  Borghese  (1623).  It  has  a  fine 
tabernacle  and,  in  the  apse,  mosaics  by  Cavillini 
(1290).  Excavations  have  recently  been  made  under 
this  church,  which  is  associated  with  English  history 
as  having  been  the  titular  church  of  Cardinal  l^angton 
(see  Lanoton,  Stephen).  S.  Cuore  al  Caxlro  Pretoria, 
Salesians,  a  line  church  built  in  1887  by  Vespegniani, 
is  due  to  the  zeal  of  Don  Bosco.  Connected  with 
it  is  a  boarding-school  of  arts  and  industries.  8. 
Frana-Hcn  Romnna  03.  Maria  Nova),  Olivetans,  was 
erected  by  Leo  IV  in  place  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua, 
which  was  in  danger  of  being  injured  bv  the  niina 
of  the  Palatine,  on  a  portion  of  the  ruined  temple  of 
Venus  and  Rome,  where  once  stood  a  chapel  eom- 
memorat  ing  t  no  .'all  of  Simon  Magus.  It  was  restored 
by  Honorius  III  and  under  Paul  V.  In  the  apse  are 
monies  of  1161;  in  the  confession,  the  tomb  of  St. 
Frances  of  Rome  (1440).  There  is  a  group  bv  Meli. 
also  the  tombs  of  Gregory  XI  (1574),  Cardinal 
Vulcani,  and  Francesco  Rido.  ,S\  Francesco  a  Ripa, 
the  provincialatc  of  the  Friars  Minor  (1229),  has 
pictures  by  the  Cavaliere  d' Amino  and  bv  Sabiati 
(Annunciation),  and  the  tomb  of  I/idovico  Albert oni, 
one  of  Bernini's  best  works.    .S.  Francesco  di  Paola 
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belongs  to  the  Minims,  the  convent  being  now  occu- 
by  a  technical  institute. 

The  Cmu,  connected  with  the  professed  house  and 
general's  residence  of  the  Jesuits,  is  the  work  of 
Vignola  (1508-73),  completed  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  t  hrough  t  he  munificence  of  Cardinal  Alcssandro 
Farnese.  It  became  the  model  of  the  style  known  as 
"Jesuit".  Its  altar  of  St.  Ignatius,  who  iB  buried 
there,  has  a  silver  statue  of  the  saint  which  is  ordi- 
narily covered  by  a  picture  painted  by  the  Jesuit 
Pozzo;  the  globe  and  four  columns  are  of  lapii 
lazuli.  Opposite  is  the  altar  of  St.  Francis  Xavier, 
where  an  arm  of  that  saint  is  preserved,  and  a  picture 
by  Maratta.  The  ceiling  is  painted  bv  GauAi  with 
the  Triumph  of  the  Name  of  Jesus.  The  Madonna 
della  Stratla  is  venerated  in  one  of  the  chapels.  In 
this  church  arc  the  tombs  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine  and 
Ven.  Giuseppe  Maria  Pignatelli.  Gesu  e  Maria, 
Calced  Augustinians,  with  its  magnificent  high  altar, 
is  in  the  Corso.  S.  Gioacchino,  Redemptorists,  was 
erected  for  the  sacerdotal  jubilee  of  Ix-o  XIII,  its 
side  chapels  being  subscribed  for  by  the  various 
nations.  »S.  Giovanni  Calibita,  on  the  Island  of  S. 
Bartolomeo,  belongs  to  the  Fatcbenefratelli,  who  have 
a  hospital.  .S'.S.  Giovanni  e  Paolo,  on  the  Cxlian, 
Paw<ioni*ts,  was  built  by  Pammachius  in  the  house 
of  them?  two  saints,  who  were  officials  in  the  palace 
of  Constant  ia,  daughter  of  Constant ine,  and  were 
slain  by  order  of  Julian.  In  1154  the  church  was 
enlarged  and  adorned  with  frescoes,  some  of  which  are 
preserved  in  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
The  chapel  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  is  modem.  Under 
the  church  are  still  to  be  seen  thirteen  interstice 
of  the  house  of  the  saints  with  other  saints.  This 
was  the  titular  church  of  Edward  Cardinal  Howard, 
afterwards  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Frascati  (d.  1892). 
S.  Gregorio  al  Celio,  Camadolese,  was  built  by 
Gregory  II  in  the  paternal  home  of  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  was  modernized  by  Soria  (1633)  and 
Ferravi  (1734).  It  contains  an  altar  of  the  saint, 
with  his  stone  bed  and  his  marble  chair,  and  there 
is  an  ancient  image  of  the  Madonna.  In  the  monks' 
garden  there  are  also  three  chapels;  those  of  St. 
Silvia,  mother  of  St.  Gregory,  with  her  statue  by 
Cordieri  and  frescoes  by  Guido  Reni,  of  St.  Andrew, 
decorated  by  Reni  and  Domenichino,  and  of  St. 
Barbara,  with  a  statue  of  St.  Gregory  by  Cordieri. 
The  title  of  this  church  was  borne  successively  by 
Henry  Edward  Cardinal  Manning  and  Herbert 
Cardinal  Vaughan,  Archbishops  of  Westminster. 

S.  Ignazio,  Jesuits,  was  built  in  1626  by  Cardinal 
Ludovisi,  under  the  direction  of  the  Jesuit  Grassi. 
The  frescoes  of  the  vault,  representing  the  apotheosis 
of  St.  Ignatius,  were  painted  by  the  Jesuit  lay  brother 
Pozzo,  whose  are  also  some  of  the  pictures  on  the 
altars.  Sts.  Aloysius  Gonzaga  and  John  Berchmans, 
buried  here,  have  splendid  altars;  in  the  adjoining 
Roman  College  (now  t  he  Ginnasio-Licco  and  National 
Library')  there  are  still  other  chapels  with  souvenirs 
of  these  two  saints.  On  the  highest  point  of  the  facade 
Father  Seechi  caused  to  be  erected  a  pole  with  a  ball 
which,  by  a  mechanical  contrivance,  drops  precisely 
at  noon  every*  day.  8.  Isidoro  belongs  to  the  Irish 
Franciscans.  In  the  adjoining  convent  the  famous 
Luke  Wadding  wrote  his  history  of  the  Franciscan 
Order.  8,  Marcello,  Servites,  is  lielieved  to  be  built 
over  the  stable  in  which  Pope  St.  Marcellus  was 
compelled  to  serve.  It  was  restored  in  1519  by  order 
of  Giuliano  de'  Medici  (Clement  VII),  completed  in 
1708  by  Carlo  Fontana,  and  contains  paintings  by 
Pierin  del  Vaga  and  Fcderico  Zuccaro.  It  was  the 
titular  church  of  Thomas  Cardinal  Weld  (see  Weld, 
Family  of).  S.  Maria  in  Ara  Coeli,  on  the  Capitol, 
once  the  general's  residence  of  the  Franciscans 
(beginning  from  1250),  is  (1911)  the  titular  church 
of  Cardinal  Falconio.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  citadel  of  Rome  and  the  temple  of  Juno 
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Moneta,  and  is  approached  by  o  flight  of  124  steps. 
The  facade  is  still  of  brick,  and  the  church  contains 
antique  columns  and  capitals;  in  the  Buffalini  chapel 
are  frescoes  (Life  of  St.  Bernardino)  by  Pinturiechio, 
and  on  the  high  altar  is  a  Madonna  attributed  to 
St.  Luke,  where  was  formerly  the  Madonna  of 
Foligno.  To  the  left  a  small  building,  known  as  the 
Cappella  Santa  di  Sant'  Elena  (Holy  Chapel  of  St. 
Helena),  marks  the  spot  where,  according  to  a  legend 
which  can  be  traced  to  the  ninth  century,  'he  Emperor 
Augustus  saw  the  Blessed  Virgin  upon  an  altar  of 
heaven  (Lat.  ara  calx).  To  this  legend  something 
was  contributed  by  Virgil's  fourth  eclogue,  in  which 
he  speaks  of  the  "nova  progenies"  descending  from 
heaven,  and  which  was  interpreted  in  Christian 
antiquity  as  a  prophecy  of  the  coming  of  Christ 
(thus  Const  ant  ine  in  the  sermon  "Ad  sanctorum 
cffitum").  In  the  sacristy  is  venerated  the  "Santo 
Bambino",  a  little  figure  of  olive  wood  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives  (sixteenth  century)  for  which  the 
Romans  have  a  great  devotion.  The  sepulchral 
monuments  of  this  church  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant, including  those  of  Cardinal  Louis  d' Albert, 
with  figures  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  Francis;  Michel- 
angelo Marchcsc  di  Saluzzo,  by  Dosio;  Pietro  de' 
Vincent i,  by  Sansovino;  Horn  >n us  IV  and  others  of 
the  Savelli  family  in  the  Savelli  chapel,  which  dates 
from  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries;  Card- 
inal Matthew  of  Aequasparta;  Catherine,  Queen  of 
Bosnia  (1478).  The  Crib,  built  every  year  in  the 
second  chapel  on  the  left,  is  famous;  at  Christmas 
and  Epiphany  children  recite  dialogues  and  little 
discourses  near  it. 

S.  Maria  in  Tranpontina,  in  the  Borgo,  Calced 
Carmelites,  was  erected  bv  Sixtus  IV  on  the  site  of  a 
chapel  that  had  been  built  there,  in  1099,  to  drive 
away  the  demons  which  haunted  the  ashes  of  Nero. 
The  architect  was  Meo  del  Caprina;  Bramante  and 
Bernini  modified  the  building.    It  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  monuments  of  the  Renaissance,  its  cupola 
l»cing  the  first  of  its  kind  built  in  Rome.    It  contains 
paintings  by  Pinturicchio — the  Adoration  of  the 
Shepherds,  all  the  paintings  of  the  Lady  Chapel  and 
the  chapel  of  St.  Augustine,  the  frescoes  of  the  vault, 
etc. — Raphael  designed  the  mosaics  of  the  Chigi 
chapel,  and  there  are  paintings  by  Caraeci,  Caravuggio 
and  Sebastiano  del  Piombo  (the  Birth  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin).    The  sepulchral   monuments   arc  costly, 
including  those  of  Giovanni  deUa  Rovere,  Cardinal 
Costa,  Cardinal  Podocatharo,  Cardinal  Girolamo 
Basso,  by  Sansovino,  and  Cardinal  Sforza,  bv  the 
same  sculptor,  Agostino  Chigi,  in  the  Chigi  chapel, 
after  suggestions,  and  decorated,  by  Raphael,  and 
Cardinal  Pallavicino.    The  painted  windows,  the 
most  beautiful  in  Rome,  are  by  Guillaumc  de  Mar- 
cillot  (1509).  S.  Maria  del  Priorato,  Knights  of  Malta, 
on  the  Avcntine,  was  built  in  939,  when  Alberic 
1 1  gave  his  palace  to  St.  Odo  of  Cluny.    The  present 
form  of  the  church,  however,  is  due  to  Pirancsi 
(1765).    Some  of  the  tombs  of  the  grand  masters  of 
the  Order  of  Malta— Caraffa,  Caraceiolo,  and  ot  hers— 
are  in  ten-sting.    The  adjoining  residence  commands 
a  splendid  panorama.    S.  Maria  del  Rmario,  on 
Monte   Mario,   belongs   to   the   Dominicans.  S. 
Maria  dclla  Seala,  Discalccd  Carmelites,  built  by 
rranceseo  da  Volterra,  is  so  ealh-d  from  an  image  of 
the  Madonna  found  under  the  stairs  of  a  neighbour- 
ing house,  ami  contains  paintings  bv  Sarnceni  and 
Gerhard  Honthorst.    In  the  adjoining  convent,  a 
gnat  part  of  which  is  occupied  bv  the  Guanlie  di 
PuMilica  Sicun-zza,  the  friars  have  a  pharmacy  where 
they  make  the  "Acqua  dclla  Sr»V\    8.'  Maria 
(Mia  \itionn,  (  artnehtes.  was  erected  by  Paul  V 
in  memory  <>f  the  victory-  of  the  Imperialist's  over  the 
Protestant*  at  Prague  (1823),  and  contains  pictures 
by  Domenichino,  Guercino,  and  Serra  (18841  also 
a  famous  group  by  Bernini,  of  St.  Teresa 


by  an  angel,  and  Turkish  standards  captured  at  the 
siege  of  Vienna  (1683).  5.  Maria  in  Aquiro,  the 
ancient  diaconate  tUulm  Equitii,  was  restored  in 
1590.  It  was  formerly  an  asylum  for  the  destitute; 
Clement  VIII  gave  it  to  the  Somaschi  Brothers,  who 
still  have  an  orphanage  there  under  the  supervision 
of  the  municipality.  iJ.  Maria  in  Cammlelli  was  built 
in  1665  to  receive  the  image  of  S.  Maria  in  Portica 
(now  S.  Galla)  in  thanksgiving  for  Rome's  deliverance 
from  the  plague  (1658).  It  contains  a  picture  of  St. 
Anne,  by  Luca  Giordano,  and  the  tomb  of  Cardinal 
Pacca.  It  is  served  by  the  Clerics  Regular  of  the 
Mother  of  God. 

S.  Maria  in  VaUiceUa  (the  Chieaa  Nuova,  or  "  New 
Church"),  Oratorians  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  is  associated 
with  the  spiritual  renewal  of  the  City  by  the  labours 
of  St.  Philip,  who  founded  it.  The  frescoes  of  the 
vaulting  and  of  the  cupola  are  by  Pietro  da  Cortona, 
the  three  pictures  of  the  high  altar  by  Rubens,  and 
others  by  Scipione  Gaetano,  Cavaliere  d'Arpino, 
Maratta,  Guido  Rcni  (8t.  Philip),  Ronocelli,  and 
Baroceio.  The  chapel  of  the  saint  is  rich  in  votive 
offerings;  in  the  adjoining  house,  until  now  almost 
entirely  occupied  by  the  Assise  Court,  is  his  cell, 
with  relics  and  souvenirs  of  him.  The  library 
(Vallicelliana)  now  belongs  to  the  State.  S.  Maria 
in  Via,  Servites,  is  a  fine  church  of  the  late  Renais- 
sance (1549).  S.  Maria  Maddalena,  Servants  of  the 
Sick  (formerly  their  generalate),  is  now  occupied  by 
the  elementary  communal  schools.  Here  the  cell 
of  St.  Camillus  of  Lellis  is  preserved,  with  the  cruci- 
fix which  encouraged  him  to  found  his  order.  S. 
Maria  Sopra  Minerva,  the  only  authentic  Gothic 
church  in  Rome,  lielongs  to  the  Dominicans,  who  had 
their  general  staff  and  their  higher  schools  in  the 
adjoining  convent,  now  the  Ministry  of  Instruction, 
as  well  as  the  Casanatense  Library,  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  State.  This  was  the  titular  church  of 
the  Cardinal  of  Norfolk  (see  Howard.  Thomas 
Phiup),  Cardinal  McCloskey,  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  and  Cardinal  Taschereau,  Archbishop  of  Que- 
bec (sec  McClobkky  John;  Taschereau,  Elzxar 
Alexandre);  its  title  is  now  (1911)  held  by  Canlinal 
Farley,  Archbishop  of  New  York.  The  church 
stands  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Minerva,  one  of 
those  built  bv  Pompey.  In  the  eighth  century  there 
was  a  Greek  monastery  here.  In  1280  Fra  Sisto 
and  Fra  Ristoro,  Dominicans,  began  the  new  church 
by  order  of  Nicholas  II It  and  with  the  aid  of  the 
Caetani,  Savelli,  and  Orsini.  It  was  completed  in 
1453.  The  pillars  of  the  nave  are  clustered  columns; 
the  side  chapels  are  in  Renaissance  or  baroque  style. 
Beneath  the  high  altar  rests  the  body  of  St  .  Catherine 
of  Siena.  The  chapel  of  the  Annunziata  has  a  con- 
fraternity, founded  by  Cardinal  Torquemada,  which 
every  year  distributes  dowries  to  401)  poor  young 
women,  and  there  is  a  picture  by  Antoniazzo  Romano 
dealing  with  the  subject.  The  Caraffa  family  chapel 
of  St.  Thomas  contains  frescoes  by  Filippo  Lippi 
(1487-93);  that  of  St.  Dominic,  pictures  by  Maratta; 
of  the  Rosary',  by  Venusti.  There  are  also  paintings 
by  Baronio  ami  others.  The  statue  of  the  Risen 
Christ  is  bv  Michelangelo.  Here,  also,  are  the  tombs 
of  Giovanni  Alberini  (1490),  Urban  VII,  by  Buon- 
vicino,  the  Aldobrandini  family,  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  Paul  IV,  bv  Sigorio  and  Casignola,  Gulielmus 
Durandus,  bv  Giovanni  di  Cosma  (1296).  Cardinal 
Domenico  Canranica  (1458),  Clement  VII  and  Leo 
X,  bv  Baccio  Bandienclli,  Blessed  Angehco  of 
Fiesole,  with  an  epitaph  by  Nicholas  V,  and  Carduial 
Schonberg  (1537).  L  „     ,  , 

S.  Martina  ai  Monti,  Carmelites,  probably  dates 
from  the  time  of  Constantine,  when  the  priest 
Equitius  built  an  oratory  on  his  own  land.  Sym- 
rebuilt  it,  dedicating  it  to  St.  Silvester  and 


St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  then  again  to  St.  Martin, 
Pope.    In  1559  it  was  given  to  the  Carmelites,  who 
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in  1650  remodelled  it.  It  is  notable  for  its  landscapes 
bv  Poussin.  Under  the  more  modern  church  is  the 
old  church  of  St.  Silvester,  with  remains  of  mosaics, 
frescoes,  etc.  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
(formerly  &  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli),  in  the  Piazza 
Navona,  bclonRs  to  the  Missionaries  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  who  have  an  a[K)stolic  school  there.  5. 
Onofrio  on  the  Janiculum,  Hieronvmitcs,  was  built 
in  1439  by  the  de  Cupis  family  and  Nicole,  da  Forca 
Palcna.  The  fre«!oes  of  the  portico  are  by  Domeni- 
chino,  three  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Jerome;  within 
are  frescoes  by  Baldassarre  Peruzzi,  and  the  tombs 
of  Cardinal  Mczzofanti  and  the  poet  Tasso,  who  died 
in  the  convent,  where  his  cell  contains  a  small  museum 
of  objects  that  belonged  to  him.  S.  Pancrazio 
funri  le  Mura  was  built  by  Pope  Symmachus  (c. 
504)  near  the  Ccemcterium  Calepodii;  in  1849  it 
was  wrecked  by  the  Garibaldians;  the  government 
caused  it  to  be  freshly  decorated.  Near  .S.  Paneraxio 
degli  Scalopii  is  the  generalate  of  the  YiaxiaXa(Scolopii) . 
S.  Paolo  alle  Tre  Fontane  belongs  to  the  Trappists, 
who  have  put  the  surrounding  land  under  cultivation 
The  abbey  contains  three  churches.  The  oldest,  SS. 
Vincenzo  e  Anastasio,  founded  by  Honorius  I,  came 
into  the  lianda  of  Greek  monks;  Innocent  II  restored 
and  assigned  it,  with  the  abbey,  to  the  Cistercians. 
There  is  a  fine  cloister  adjacent  to  this  church,  the 
earliest  example  of  its  kind.  S.  Maria  Scala  Ca?U, 
ninth  century,  was  rebuilt  in  1590  by  Giacomo  della 
Porta,  and  contains  a  mosaic  by  Francesco  Zucca. 
S.  Paolo  alle  Tre  Fonlana  was  built  by  the  same 
Giacomo  della  Porta  (1599)  on  the  three  springs 
which  appeared,  as  the  legend  says,  on  the  three 
places  successively  touched  by  the  head  of  St.  Paul, 
who  was  beheaded  here.  The  Bprings,  however, 
existed  before  St.  Paul's  martyrdom  as  the  Aqua; 
Salvia',  and  in  1869  some  ancient  mosaic  pavements 
were  dug  up  here.  S.  Pietro  in  Monlorio,  Friars 
Minor,  was  in  earlier  days  known  as  S.  Maria  in 
Castro  Aureo,  and  had  connected  with  it  a  monastery 
which  passed  into  the  hands  of  various  orders  until, 
in  1472,  it  was  given  to  the  Franciscans  for  the  train- 
ing of  subjects  for  the  foreign  missions.  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic  had  the  church  and  convent  rebuilt, 
and  thev  were  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  following  a 
belief  which  had  gained  acceptance  owing  to  a  some- 
what unfortunate  conjecture  hazarded  by  Maffeo 
V'egio,  and  which  is  even  yet  keenly  debated.  Hie 
rose-window  of  the  facade  is  very  fine,  and  there  are 
frescoes  and  other  paintings  by  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo  (the  Flagellation),  Vasari,  Daniele  da 
Volterra,  Balurcn  (the  Entombment),  and  others: 
Raphael's  Transfiguration  is  on  the  high  altar,  and 
there  is  a  beautiful  balustrade.  Here,  too,  are  the 
tombs  of  Cardinals  Fabiano  and  Antonio  del  Monte 
(Ammannati),  and  of  Giuliano,  Archbishop  of 
Kagusa  (Dosio).  In  the  courtyard  of  the  convent, 
on  the  sjs)t  where  St.  Peter  is  supposed  by  some  to 
have  been  crucified,  stands  Bramante's  tempietto, 
the  most  graceful  work  of  that  genius.  A  splendid 
view  of  Rome  mav  be  had  from  the  piazza  in  front 
of  the  church.  It  was  the  titular  church  of  Paul 
Cardinal  Cullen,  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 

S.  Pirtro  in  Vineoli,  Canons  Regular  of  St.  John 
Lateran,  existed  as  the  titulus  Apostolorum  as  early 
as  431.  Sixtus  III  made  alterations  in  the  church 
with  funds  given  him  by  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  who 
also  presented  the  Jerusalem  chain  of  St.  Peter 
together  with  his  Roman  chain.  These  relics  had 
been  venerated  here  long  before  Sixtus  III,  but  the 
title,  a  inueulis  .S'.  Petri,  occurs  for  the  first  time  only 
in  530.  Filings  from  the  chains  were  given  as  relics  — 
hke  those  taken  to  Spoleto  by  Bishop  Achilles  in  419. 
The  chains  themselves  are  kept  in  a  precious  reliquary 
attributed  to  Pollaiulo.  The  church  was  restored  by 
Sixtus  IV  and  Julius  II.  Its  twentv  monolithic  col- 
umns are  antique,  and  it  contains  pictures  by  Guer- 


cino  and  Domenichino  (The  I>eliverance  of  St.  Peter), 
a  mosaic  (St.  Sebastian)  of  about  the  year  680,  and 
the  tombs  of  Julius  II,  with  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Moses,  and  of  Cardinal  Nicholas  of  Cusa,  with  a 
portrait  in  rebef.  In  the  adjoining  monastery  the 
scuola  di  apjAicazione  of  the  Engineers  is  established. 
»S.  Prassede,  Valbmbrosans,  was  built  by  Paschal  II 
(S22)  at  some  distance  from  the  older  S.  Prassede. 
which,  then  in  ruins,  was  restored  by  Nicholas  V  and 
St.  Charles  Borromco.  Its  twenty-two  antique  col- 
umns are  still  standing,  and  there  are  interesting 
mosaics  of  the  ninth  century  (the  chapel  of  St.  Zeno 
and  the  apse)  and  the  thirteenth  century  (the  crypt). 
In  the  crypt  arc  antique  sarcophagi  with  the  relics  of 
Sts.  Praxedcs,  Pudentiana,  and  others,  and  Paschal 
caused  the  bones  of  2300  (?)  martyrs,  brought  by  him 
from  the  catacombs,  to  be  laid  in  an  enclosed  cem- 
etery. There  are  pictures  by  Giulio  Romano,  Federico 
Zueearo,  and  the  Cavaliere  d'Arpino.  Santi  Quarania 
in  Trastevere  belongs  to  the  Spanish  Franciscans. 
Santi  Quatlro  Coronati,  Capuchins,  was  the  Titulus 
i&miliana  as  early  as  the  fourth  century,  and  is 
dedicated  to  four  soldiers  (cornicularii)  who  were 
martyred  on  the  Via  Labicana,  with  whom  were 
afterwards  associated  five  mart  vrs,  stonecutters  of 
Pannonia.  Honorius  built  a  vast  basilica,  which,  how- 
ever. Paschal  II  reduced  to  the  proportions  of  what 
had  been  the  nave.  There  are  remains  of  the  older 
basilica  in  the  two  atria  and,  in  the  church,  frescoes 
by  Giovanni  Manozzi  and  a  ciborium  by  Capponi 
(1493).  Annexed  to  this  church  is  the  chapel  of  the 
Corporation  of  Stonecutters,  with  pictures  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  The  August  inian  Sisters  have  a 
refuge  for  young  women  adjoining  the  church.  S. 
Sabina  all'  Aventina,  Dominicans,  built  under  Clement 
I  by  the  Illyrian  priest  Pctrus  (424),  is  remark- 
able for  a  half-door  decorated  with  wood-carving 
of  the  fifth  oentury,  while  its  columns  of  Parian 
marble  were  taken  from  the  temple  of  Diana  on  the 
Aventine.  In  the  apse  and  above  the  door  are  mo- 
saics, and  the  picture  by  Sassofcrrato  (the  Madonna 
of  the  Rosary)  is  famous.  In  the  adjoining  convent, 
formerly  the  Savelli  palace,  arc  shown  the  cells  of 
St.  Dominic  and  St.  Pius  V. 

S.  Salvatore  della  Scala  Santa,  Passionists,  contains, 
according  to  the  legend,  the  stairs  of  Pilate's  prstor- 
ium,  which  were  bathed  with  the  Blood  of  Christ, 
but  of  which  there  is  no  mention  earlier  than  845. 
By  these  stairs,  which  were  restored  by  Nicholas  III 
and  by  Cosmos  II.  pilgrims  ascend  on  their  knees 
(ginocchioni)  to  the  Cappella  San  eta  Sanctorum,  in 
which  the  most  famous  relics  of  the  pontifical  palace 
of  the  Lateran  are  preserved  (sec  Scala  Sancta). 
There  is  a  ninth-cent  ury  mosaic  picture  and  a  very 
ancient  picture  of  the  Saviour,  on  eedarwood,  believed 
to  have  been  made  not  by  human  hands.  S.  Silvestro 
in  Capite,  Pallottini  (sec  Pious  Societt  or  Missions), 
built  I  iy  Paul  I  (761)  in  his  paternal  home,  was  given 
to  some  Greek  monks  and  subsequently  passed  into 
the  possession  of  various  orders.  It  was  restored  by 
Domenioo  dc  Rossi  in  1681,  and  has  a  high  altar  by 
Rinaldo.  This  is,  in  a  sense,  the  national  church  of 
the  English  Catholics.  Its  monastery  has  now  become 
the  Postal  Department.  S.  Stefano  degli  Abissini, 
Trinitarians,  with  an  interesting  doorway,  was 
erected  by  St.  Leo  the  Great,  and  was  one  of  the 
churches  surrounding  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter's. 
S.  Stefano  del  Cacco,  Sylvestrines,  was  erected  by 
Honorius  I  (630)  on  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  I  sis, 
of  which  it  contains  twelve  columns.  S.  Teresa,  with 
the  generalate  of  the  Disealeed  Carmelites,  in  the 
Lombard  style,  is  one  of  the  recently  erected  churches 
(1900).  Santisrima  Triniid  in  the  Via  Condotti, 
Dominicans  of  the  Philippines  Province,  was  erected 
in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  has  fine  pictures  on  its 
altars.  Sanlissima  Trinitd  in  the  Via  della  Missionc 
belongs  to  the  Lazarists,  who  have  a  house  of  retreat 
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for  the  clergy  there.  S.  Venanzio,  Minor  < 
is  at  the  toot  of  the  Capitol.    Santi  Vi 

J'  I.-  in  the  Piazza  di  Trevi,  ministers  of  the 

sick,  was  built  by  Cardinal  Mazorin  (1650).  Here  are 
kept  the  urns  containing  the  viscera  of  deceased 

(St  her  notable  churches  are  the  following:  S.  A  fata 
dei  Goti,  or  in  Suburra,  built  in  400  for  the  Anans 
(Goths  anil  other  Germans),  by  Kieimenut,  who 
caused  a  mosaic  to  be  made  there  {destroyed  in  1633), 
and  who  was  buried  there.  In  591  St.  Gregory  the 
Great  dedicated  it  to  Catholic  worship,  and  it  is 
1  with  the  Irish  College.   In  it  is  the  tomb  of 


John  I^aaenris,  the  famous  Greek  humanist  (1585). 
S.  Agttejte  al  Circo  Agonale  stands  on  a  part  of  the 
site  of  Domitian's  stadium,  where  St.  Agnes  was  ex- 
posed to  shame  (the  vaults  of  the  church),  and  where 
she  was  put  to  death.  The  older  church  is  not  men- 
tioned in  any  records  earlier  than  the  ninth  century: 
the  present  one.  in  baroque  style,  is  the  work  of 
Carlo  Kinaldi  (1652);  its  turrets  are  by  Borromini. 
On  the  high  altar  is  a  tabernacle  of  1123;  there  is  an 
antique  statue  transformed  into  a  St.  Sebastian  by 
Paolo  Carnpi  and  a  monument  of  Innocent  X.  .S. 
Alexxio  sulT  At>entino  was  originally  dedicated  to  the 
Roman  martyr  Boniface.  8.  Anaatasia,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Palatine,  built  in  the  fourth  century  and  modern- 
ized in  1721,  contains  the  tomb  of  Cardinal  Angelo 
Mai.  Here  is  preserved  a  chalice  which  was  probably 
used  by  St.  Jerome.  S.  Apollinare,  the  church  of  the 
Roman  Seminary,  formerly  of  the  German  College, 
was  restored  by  Benedict  XIV  and  contains  a  picture 
of  the  school  of  Perugino.  »S'.  Halbina,  on  the  Aven- 
tine,  consecrated  bv  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  has  a 
house  of  correction  lor  boys  adjoining  it.  It  was  the 
titular  church  of  Canlinal  Kemp,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury (see  Kemp,  John).  »S\  Benedetto  in  Pucinula 
(Trastevere)  stands  on  the  site  of  the  mansion  of  the 
Anicii,  St.  Benedict's  family,  and  contains  a  picture 
of  the  saint.  .S\  Caterina  dei  Funari,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Circus  Flaminius,  was  begun  in  1549.  Its  facade 
is  by  Giacomo  della  Porta,  and  it  contains  pictures 
by  Caraeci,  Federico  Zuccari,  and  others.  Connected 
with  it  is  a  refuge  for  penitent  women  founded  by 
St.  Ignatius. 

>S\  Cecilia,  a  very  ancient  church,  stands  on  the  site 
of  that  saint's  house.  Paschal  I,  admonished  by  a 
vision,  restored  it  and  transferred  the  body  of  the 
saint  thither  from  the  Catacombs  (H21).  Canlinal 
Rampolla  had  its  ancient  character  partly  restored. 
In  the  apse  are  some  mosaics  dating  from  Paschal. 
The  taliernacle  of  the  high  altar  is  by  Arnolfo  di 
(12S3);  there  are  some  ancient  frescoes  and 
by  Pietro  Cavallini;  in  the  confession  is  a 
bent  statue  of  the  saint  by  Madcrno,  showing 
her  as  she  was  found  when  the  sarcophagus  was 
opened  in  1599;  also  the  tomb  of  the  English  canlinal, 
Adam  of  Hertford  (d.  1398).  It  was  the  titular  church 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  S.  Cemreo,  on  the  Appian  Wav. 
erroneously  identified  with  S.  Cesareo  in  Palatio 
(which  has  recently  been  discovered  on  the  Palatine), 
is  older  than  the  days  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  and 
has  an  interesting  ambo  of  the  thirteenth  century  and 
mosaics  of  ubout  the  year  1600.    .S.  Conmato  in 


Tranten-re,  built  in  the  ninth  century  and  completely 
transformed  under  Sixtus  IV,  is  notable  for  painti 


.....£.w,.„™  uimi  r  .-.ixiu*  i\  ,  is  notaole  tor  paintings 
by  I  inturicchio  and  a  tabernacle  taken  from  S.  Maria 
del  Popolo.  In  the  adjoining  monastery,  originally 
Benedictine  and  then  Clarion,  (12341,  is  a  fine 
cloister  with  counted  columns  (twelfth  centurv). 
I  his  monastery  is  n..w  used  as  a  home  for  old  women. 
Bonn  Uomonichoefiuto,  Dominican  Sisters,  thirteenth 
rortond  in  1640,  with  a  fine  facade. 
»nt  ams  a  fine  picture  bv  Sermon- 
eta  .s.  f,„xth,o,  fresco  by  Mengs.  ,N\  Emlacehw 
w  u  ancien.  d. neonate  and  pnwss™  the  relics  of  (he 
sa.nt.    8.  Giacomo  in  Augutta,  in  the  Corso,  is  eon- 


century,  was 

S.  Klnjioitri  Ferrari  ■ 
BumMa. 


nected  with  the  hospital  for  incurables  (1338).  S. 
Gioivnni  dei  Fiorentini  is  the  work  of  Sansovino 
(1521)  and  contains  a  picture  by  Salvator  Rosa. 
S.  Girolamo  dei  Schiavoni  was  built  by  Sixtus  IV 
for  the  Dalmatians,  Croat ians,  and  Albanians  who 
had  fled  from  the  Turks;  Sixtus  V  restored  it;  it 
contains  fine  frescoes  by  Gaglianli  (1852).  8.  Giu- 
seppe a  Capo  le  Caw,  with  its  paintings  by  Andrea 
Sacchi  (St.  Tenwa)  and  Domeuichino  (St.  Joseph), 
has  a  convent  of  the  Carmelite  Sisters  which  is  now 
used  as  a  museum  of  the  industrial  arts.  S.  Giuneppe 
dei  FaUgnami  is  built  upon  the  ancient  Tallinn 
Dungeon,  where,  according  to  tradition,  St.  Peter 
was  imprisoned. 

<S.  Lorenzo  in  Lucina  preserves  the  gridiron  on 
which  St.  Lawrence  suffered  martyrdom.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  here  was  the  house  of  the  matron,  Lucina, 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  Roman  martyrs; 
this  house  was  transformed  by  Sixtus  III  into  a 
basilica  which  was  repeatedly  restored.  It  has  a 
fine  campanile,  a  picture  by  Guido  Reni  (The[Cruci- 
fixion),  and  the  tomb  of  Poussin.  8.  Lorenzo  in 
Miranda  was  built  over  the  temple  of  Faustina  (141) 
in  the  Forum.  In  »S\  Lorenzo  in  Fonte,  it  is  believed, 
was  the  saint's  prison.  S.  Marco,  enclosed  within 
the  Palazzo  di  Venezia,  is  attributed  to  the  pope  of 
that  name  (336).  The  Rogation  procession  (25 
April),  instituted  by  St.* Leo  the  Great,  used  to  set 
out  from  this  church.  It  was  restond  in  the  ninth 
century,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  by  Cardinal 
Quirini  in  1727.  In  the  tribune  are  mosaics  of  the 
time  of  Gregory  IV;  there  are  also  pictures  by  Palma 
il  Giovane  and  Melozzo  da  Forll;  two  ciboria,  in 
the  sacristy,  one  of  the  twelfth  century,  the  other  by 
Minoda  Fiesole;  the  tombs  of  Pcsaro,  by  Canova,  and 
of  Cardinal  Gregorio  Barbarigo.  S.  Maria  degli 
Angeli  was  built  by  Michelangelo,  at  the  command  of 
Pius  IV,  within  the  bathB  of  Diocletian.  The  church 
was  given  to  the  Carthusians.  Here  are  to  be  seen 
many  of  the  original  designs  for  the  mosaics  now  in 
St.  Peter's;  also  Houdon's  famous  statue  of  St. 
Bruno,  and  the  tombs  of  Pius  IV  and  Canlinal  Ser- 
belloni.  The  adjoining  monastery  now  contains  the 
Museo  Xaxionale  delle  Tenne. 

S.  Maria  della  Pace,  the  titular  church  of  Michael 
Cardinal  Loguc,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  commem- 
orates the  peace  concluded  in  1482  between  the  pope, 
Florence,  Milan,  and  Naples.  It  was  built  for  !"iixtu* 
IV  by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  who  added  a  beautiful 
semicircular  portico  in  front.  In  the  Chigi  chapel 
are  the  famous  Sibyls  of  Raphael;  there  are  also 
frescoes  by  Penizzi.  The  adjoining  monastery 
(Canons  Regular  of  the  Lateran)  contains  a  court- 
yard by  Bramante  and  the  chapel  of  the  St.  Paul's 
Association  of  the  Clergy  of  Rome.  S.  Maria  in 
Campo  Marzio  Is-longs  to  the  Benedictine  Sisters. 
S.  Maria  di  Lortto,  an  octagonal  church  with  a  cupola, 
is  the  work  of  Antonio  da  Sangallo  il  Giovane  (1507), 
and  has  a  statue  of  St.  Susanna  bv  Duquesnov.  The 
Churches  of  S.  Maria  de'  Miracoli  and  S.  Maria  di 
Monte  Santo  were  built  in  16(52  by  Cardinal  Gastaldo. 
and  form  the  termination  of  three  streets—  the 
Ripetta,  the  Corso  Uniberto,  and  the  Babuino— 
which  lead  from  the  Piazza  del  Pojxilo.  S.  Maria 
deli'  Orlo  (1489)  is  the  fruit-vendors*  church.  S. 
Maria  in  Tririo,  in  the  Piazza  di  Trevi,  has  a  beauti- 
ful facade  of  the  fifteenth  century.  S.  Maria  in 
Lata,  a  very  ancient  diaeonate,  stood  near  the  Arch 
of  Diocletian,  but  was  destroyed  in  1485;  its  present 
subterranean  form  is  due  to  Pietro  da  Cortona. 
Here,  according  to  the  legend,  St.  Paul  and  St.  Mark 
were  imprisoned,  and  here  are  the  remains  of  the 
Septa  Julia  and  of  the  ancient  basilica,  with  some 
frescoes.  Santi  Martina  r  Luca,  in  the  Forum,  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  Secretarium  Senntus;  it  existed 
before  (he  seventh  centurv  and  containid  the  body 
of  St.  Martina  the  Roman  martyr;  in  1640  the  new 
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church  was  built  above  the  old  by  Pietro  da  Cortona  bishop  of  Sydney.   S.  Teodoro,  at  the  foot  of  the 

(who  made  astatueof  St.  Martina),  and  was  dedicated  Palatine,  also  stand.*  on  a  circular  structure,  an 

to  St.  Luke,  being  the  church  of  the  Academy  of  St.  ancient  diaconate.    It  has  a  mosaic  of  the  time  of 

Luke.    Sanii  Ntreo  r  Achiileo,  on  the  Appian  Way,  Adrian  I.    Snntissima  Trinila  dei  Monii  is  said  to 

a  very  ancient  church,  contains  mosaics  of  the  time  have  been  built  through  the  munificence  of  Charles 

of  l^eo  III  and  an  ambo  of  the  thirteenth  century.  V  111  of  France.    Its  great  flight  of  stairs,  leading  from 

8.  Xicola  in  Carcere  stands  on  the  ruins  of  the  three  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  was  built  by  order  of  Louis 

temples  of  Pietas,  Juno  Sospita,  and  Spes.    San-  XIV.    It  contains  fine  pictures  of  the  school  of 

ttinimo  Xome  di  Maria,  in  Trajan's  Forum,  was  built  Pcrugino,  also  by  Raphael,  Pierin  del  Vaga,  Veit, 

to  commemorate  the  deliverance  of  Vienna  from  the  Daniele  da  Volterra  (Taking  down  from  the  Cross). 

Turks  (1683).    One  Church  of  SS.  Pietro  r  Marcetlino  The  church  belongs  to  the  I^adies  of  the  Sacred  Heart 

stands  in  the  Via  Merulana;  I  he  other  is  outside  who  have  an  institution  (1827)  in  the  chapel  of  which 

the  walls,  on  the  Labicana,  near  the  mausoleum  of  is  venerated  the  Ter  AdmiraMu  (Thrice  Admirable) 

St.  Helena.    S.  Pritca,  on  the  Aventinc,  occupies  the  Madonna.    Of  the  churches  outside  the  City  special 

site  of  the  temple  of  Diana  Aventina.    The  legend  mention  should  be  made  of  the  sanctuary  of  the 

has  it  that  Priscilla,  the  wife  of  A  qui  la,  mentioned  in  Madonna  del  iHvino  Amore  (of  the  Divine  I»ve)  on 

the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  as  entertaining  St.  Peter,  the  Via  Ardeatina,  near  an  old  castle  of  the  Orsini, 

lived  here.  which  is  visited  by  a  great  concourse  of  people  on 

S.  Putlenziana,  again,  is  associated  with  memories  of  Whit-Monday. 

St.  Peter:  it  was  the  mansion  of  the  senator,  Pudens,  National    Churches. — S.    Antonio  (Portuguese); 

whose  daughters,  I'm  lent  iana  and  Praxedes,  gave  it  S.   Luigi   (French — 1496);  S.   Maria  dell'  Anima 

to  St.  Pius  1,  and  from  that  time  it  became  a  church.  (German),  with  a  hospice  for  pilgrims  founded  in 

Since  the  time  of  Siricius  (384)  it  has  had  the  form  of  a  1399;  the  present  church  was  built  in  1500;  pictures 

basilica,  and  its  apse  has  been  adorned  with  the  most  by  Saraocni,  Seitz,  and  Giulio  Romano  (high  altar); 

beautiful  mosaics  in  Rome.     It  was   restored  in  tombs  of  Adrian  VI  and  Duke  Charles  Frederick  of 

1598,  and  a  cupola  was  added  with  frescoes  by  Clevcs  by  Lucas  Holotenius  (sec  Roman  Collf.<;i-:s)  ; 

Roncalli.    At  the  altar  of  St.  Peter  is  venerated  the  S.  Maria  delta  Piet&,  with  the  German  Burial  Ground; 

wooden  table  which  St.  Peter  used  for  the  celebration  dating  from  the  time  of  Charlemagne:  S.  Maria  di 

of  the  Eucharist.    There  is  a  marble  group  of  Christ.  Monserrato  (Spanish).    Also  the  churches  of  various 

giving  the  keys  to  St.  Peter,  by  Giacomo  della  cities — Florence,  Naples,  Siena,  Venice,  Bergamo, 

Porta.    The  title  of  S.  Pudcnziana  was  borne  by  Bologna,  the  Marches — of  Italy. — Churches  of  the 

Nicholas  Cardinal  Wiseman,  first  Archbishop  of  Oriental  rites. — Besides  the  churches  of  the  various 

Westminster.    5.  Saba,  on  the  A  vent  me,  existed  in  colleges  (sec  Roman  Colleges),  the  following  should 

the  time  of  St.  Gregory,  whose  mother  retired  to  a  be  mentioned:  the  Armenian  Church  of  .St.  Man* 

spot  near  by.    To  her  were  dedicated  some  ancient  of  Egypt,  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  temple 

frescoes  recently  brought  to  light.    That  it  was  even  of  Fortuna  Vinlis;  the   Gneco-Melchitc  Basihan 

then  the  abode  of  monks  is  indicated  by  the  name  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Domnica  (mosaics  of  the  eighth 

cella  and  by  an  ancient  burial-place  of  an  earlier  date  century);  S.  Lorenzo  ai  Monti,  for  Gneco-Ruthcnian 

(c.  619).    Here  a  community  of  Greek  monks  was  Uniats.    Moreover    there    are    eight  Protestant 

installed  until  the  ninth  century.    After  that  it  churches  intended  for  propaganda  work,  each  having 

passed  to  the  Benedictines,  and  then  to  the  German  one  or  two  halls,  known  as  sate  crintiane,  connected 

College,  which  still  possesses  it.    S.  Salmtore  in  with  it,  while  five  others  are  principally  for  the  bene- 

Lauro,  the  church  of  the  Sodality  of  the  Pieeni,  fit  of  foreigners,  and  the  Germans  have  decided  to 

earlier  than  the  thirteenth  century,  was  restored  in  build  one  more.    The  Orthodox  Russians,  too,  have 

1450  and  in  1591.    It  has  a  fine  cloister  and  the  tombs  a  church,  where  the  Bishop  of  Kronstadt  officiates, 

of  Maddalena  Orsini  and  of  Eugene  IV  (transferred  The  Hebrews  have  a  large  new  synagogue  and  an 

hither  from  St.  Peter's),  the  work  of  Isaia  da  Pisa,  oratory,  besides  a  school  of  religious  learning  and 

S.  Sis  to  Vecchio,  earlier  than  the  sixth  century,  has  various  benevolent  organizations, 

a  fine  campanile  and  frescoes  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Non-religious    Buildings. — The    Palace    of  the 

Here  was  the  first  house  of  the  Dominicans  in  Rome  Cancelleria,  by  Bramante;  the  Curia  of  Innocent  X. 

The  title  was  borne  by  Cardinal  Langham,  Arch-  now  occupied  by  the  Italian  Parliament ;  the  Quirinal 

bishop  of  Canterbury  (sec  Langham,  Simon).    S  Palace,  the  king's  residence,  built  by  Gregory  XIII 

Spirito  in  Sauna  is  so  called  because  in  this  quarter  and  enlarged  by  Paul  V  and  Pius  VI,  where  the  |x>pes 

(the  Borgo)  an  Anglo-Saxon  colony,  led  by  King  formerly  resided,  and  the  conclaves  were  held;  the 

Ina,  was  established,  with  a  church  called  S.  Maria  in  Palazzo  di  Giustizia,  built  by  Calderari  entirely  of 

Saxia.    In  1201  Innocent  III  built  a  hospital  and  travertine;  the  Bank  of  Italy  (Koch)  and  the  Palazzo 

foundling  institute  which  was  entrusted  to  the  Hos-  Buoncompagni,  the  residence  of  the  queen-mother; 

pitallers  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Sixtus  IV  removed  the  the  Palazzo  Braschi  (offices  of  the  Ministry  of  In- 

hospital,  and  Paul  III  had  the  present  church  built  ternal  Affairs),  Palazzi  Capitolini  (Michelangelo), 

by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  il  Giovane  (1544);  but  the  Palazzo  del  Consulta  (Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs), 

campanile  dates  from  Callistus  III.    The  residence  Villa  Medici  (French  Academy),  Palazzo  Venezia 

of  trie  superior  (Palazzo  del  Commcndatoro  dello  (Austrian  Embassy),  built   by   Paul   II,  Palazzo 

Spedale)  is  adjacent  to  the  church,  but  about  half  Corsini  (Accademia  dei  Lincei),  Palazzo  Faniese 

of  it  has  been  pulled  down  for  the  construction  of  the  (Michelangelo),  now  the  pro]>crty  of  France  and  oe- 

Victor    Emmanuel    Bridge.    .S'.    Strfano    Ratondo,  cupied  by  the  French  Embassy.    Among  the  private 

built  by  Pope  Simplicius  on  the  foundations  of  an  palaces  are  the  Altieri   (Cfement    X),  Barberini 

ancient  building  consisting  of  three  concentric  cir-  (Bernini),  Borghesc  (Paul  V),  Caetani  (Ammannati), 

cles  divided  by  two  rings  of  twenty  columns  in  all,  Pamfili,  Esodra,  Giraud  (Bramante — now  belonging 

is   decorated   with   frescoes   by    Pomarancio   and  to    the   Torlonia    family),    Massimo,  Odescalehi, 

Tempesta.    It  was  the  titular  church  of  Cardinal  Farnesina  (Sangallo),  and  Ruspoli.    The  chief  private 

Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  (see  Beaton,  villas  are  the  Doria  Pamfili  and  the  Massimo  (fres- 

David),  and  now  belongs  to  the  German  College,  coes  by  Overbeck).    Of  all  the  public  monuments 

S.  Swsanna,  dedicated  to  the  Roman  martyr  of  that  we  need  mention  only  that  recentlv  inaugurated  to 

name,  dates  back  to  the  fourth  century.    In  its  the  memory  of  Victor  Emmanuel  II  at  the  back  of 


t  was  the  titular  church  of  Cardinal  Moran,  Arch-    principal  fountains  are:  the  Acqua  Paola,  on  the 
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Janiculum  (Paul  V);  the  Piazza  R.  Pietro  fountain, 
the  Tartarughe  (Haphacl),  the  Fontana  del  Tritone 
(Bernini  I,  and.  most  nagnificcnt  of  all,  the  Trcvi 
(Clement  XII,  Nicola  Salvi). 

I>rincii>al  ancient  Edifices  and  Monument*. — The 
Flavian  Amphitheatre,  or  Coloi-scum,  l.egun  by  Ves- 
pasian. Much  of  its  material,  particularly  on  the 
uouth  aide,  has  been  pilfered,  this  destruct  ive  practice 
having  been  effectively  stopped  only  in  the  eighteenth 
century-  The  Arch  of  Constantine  was  erected  in 
312  to  commemorate  the  victory  over  Maxcntius, 
the  decorations  being,  in  part,  taken  from  the  Arch 
of  Trajan.  That  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  on  the  Flamin- 
ian  Way  (Corso),  was  removed  by  Alexander  VII: 
its  decorations  are  preserved  in  the  Capitol.  That  of 
Septimius  Severus  (203)  is  richly  decorated  with 
statues  and  bas-reliefs;  that  of  Titus,  commemorating 
his  victory  over  the  Jcwb,  has  the  celebrated  baa- 
relief  representing  objects  taken  from  the  Temple 
of  Jerusalem;  that  of  Drusus  (Trajan?)  is  near  the 
Porta  S.  Sebaatiano.  The  Arch  of  Dolahella  (a. 
d.  10)  is  surmounted  by  three  conduits  taken  from  a 
branch  of  the  Aqua  Claudia.  The  Arch  of  Gallicnus 
dates  from  a.  d.  202.  The  secular  basilicas  are  the 
.Eimli.ui,  or  Fulvian  (167  u.  c),  the  Julian  (54  b.  c), 
the  Basilica  of  Constantine  (a.  d.  300-10),  and  the 
UTpian,  on  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  with  which  a  library 
was  once  connected. 

For  Christian  catacombs  see  Catacombs,  Rohan. 
The  most  important  catacombs  of  the  Hebrews  are 
those  of  Vigna  Randanini,  on  the  Appian  Way. 

The  Circuses  are:  that  of  Domitian,  now  the 
Piazza  Navona;  the  Flaminian  (the  Palazzo  Mattei); 
the  Circus  Maxitnua,  the  oldest  of  all,  erected  in  the 
Murcian  Valley,  between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aven- 
tine,  when*,  even  in  the  days  of  Romulus,  races  and 
other  public  amusements  used  to  be  held  (as  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Rape  of  the  Sabines);  that  of  Nero, 
near  St.  Peter's,  where  the  Apostle  was  martyred; 
that  of  Maxentius,  outaidc  the  city,  near  the  Via 
Appia.  Trajan's  Column,  on  the  forum  of  the  same 
name,  with  a  spiral  design  of  the  emperor's  warlike 
exploits,  is  100  Roman  feet  (about  97  English  feet) 
in  height,  erected  by  the  senate  and  people  a.  d. 
113.  That  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  with  reliefs  showing 
the  wars  with  the  Marcomanni,  Quadi,  Sarmati,  etc. 


soldiers.  This  column  bears'  a  ^bronze  statue  of  St. 
Paul,  as  Trajan's  is  crowned  with  a  Btatue  of  St. 
Peter  (Sixtus  V,  1589).  That  of  Phocas  was  erected 
in  608  by  the  exarch  Smaragdus.  The  Roman 
Forum  was  originally  the  swampy  valley  between  the 
Palatine,  Capitoline,  and  Esquiline,  which  became 
a  market  and  a  meeting-place  for  the  transaction  of 
public  business.  Soon  it  was  surrounded  with 
shops  and  public  buildings — basilicas,  the  Curia 
Host  ilia,  the  Rostra,  or  platform  for  public  speakers, 
and  various  temples.  Other  forums  were  those  of 
Augustus,  of  Peace,  of  Nero,  the  Julian,  and  Trajan's, 
all  in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  between  the  Corao  and 
the  \  la  RiiK-tta,  is  now  a  concert  hall.  The  Mauso- 
leum of  Hadrian  (Castle  of  S.  Angelo)  was  used  as  a 
fortress  by  Cloths  and  Romans  as  early  as  the  sixth 
century-;  in  the  tenth  and  following  centuries  it  often 
served  as  a  prison,  voluntary  or  compulsory,  for  the 
popes;  Boniface  IX,  Alexander  VI,  and  Urban  VIII 
were  the  popes  who  did  most  to  restore  and  trans- 
form it.  The  Tomb  of  Ca-cilia  Metelia,  on  the  Via 
APpia  still  fairly  well  preserved,  was  a  stronghold 
of  the  Caetaru  m  the  Middle  Ages,  and  from  them 
pas^l  to  jhcSavell.  and  thefol.mna.  The  IVramid 
of  tams  f  ,,-mius  ;  umPof  Augustus)  is  more  than  120 
SSL-m  ,.ho  tomb  of  Kurysaecs,  outside  (be 

lorta  Maggiore,  has  interesting  btus-reiiefs  showing 


the  various  operations  of  baking  bread.  That  of  the 
Scipios,  near  the  Gate  of  St.  Sebastian,  was  discovered 
in  1780,  with  the  sarcophagus  of  Scipk)  Barbatua, 
consul  in  298,  which  is  now  in  the  Vatican  Museum. 
The  Appian  Way  was  lined  with  numbers  of  sepul- 
chral monuments;  among  these  mention  may  be  made 
here  of  the  columbaria,  or  grottoes  where  a  family 
or  an  association  was  wont  to  deposit  in  niches  the 
cinerary  urns  of  its  members.  The  most  important 
of  these  arc  in  the  Vigna  Codini  and  near  S.  Giovanni 
in  Oleo. 

With  Septimius  Severus  a  new  architectural  period 
was  inaugurated,  which  was  continued  by  Hclioga- 
balus  and  Ak'xander  Severus.  The  house  of  Augustus, 
that  of  Tiberius,  the  hip|x>dromc,  the  library,  the 
house  of  Livia,  the  jxrdagogium,  or  quarters  of  the 
imperial  pages  (where  the  celebrated  drawing  of  a 
certain  Alexamenos  adoring  a  crucified  ass  was  dis- 
covered)— all  these  are  still  clearly  distinguishable. 
There  were  also  a  temple  of  the  Great  Mother 
(205  b.  C.)|  one  of  Jupiter  Victor  (2515  b.  c. — com- 
memorating the  victory  of  Sentinum),  and  one  of 
Apollo,  surrounded  by  a  great  port  ico  in  the  enclosure 
of  which  now  stands  the  Church  of  S.  Sebastiano 
in  Palladio.  In  the  substructures  of  the  palace  of 
Caligula  was  discovered  some  years  ago  the  ancient 
basilica  of  S.  Maria  Antiqua,  probably  dating  from 
the  fourth  century,  in  which  frescoes  of  the  eighth 
and  ninth  centuries  (including  a  portrait  of  Pope  St. 
Zachariaa,  then  living)  were  found.  It  is  evident  at 
certain  points,  where  the  paintings  have  been  broken, 
that  two  other  layers  of  painting  lie  beneath.  Other 
temples  are  those  of  Concordia,  three  columns  of 
which  arc  still  standing  in  the  Roman  Forum,  built  in 
388  b.  c.  for  the  peace  between  the  Patricians  and  the 
Plebeians,  and  in  which  the  Senate  often  assembled; 
of  the  Deus  Redieulus,  outside  the  city,  near  the 
Appian  Way,  on  the  spot  where'  Hannibal,  alarmed 
by  a  vision,  resolved  to  retire  without  besieging  Rome; 
of  Castor  and  Pollux,  built  in  484  b.  c.  to  com- 
memorate the  victory  of  Lake  Regillus,  over  the  Lat- 
ins, and  restored  in  117  (three  columns  remaining); 
of  Faustina  and  Antoninus  (S.  I.orcnzo  in  Miranda); 
of  Fortuna  Virilis  (second  century  b.  c;  now  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt);  of  Julius  Caw, 
erected  by  Augustus  in  the  rorum,  on  the  spot  where 
Cu-sar's  body  was  burned;  of  Jupiter  Capitolinua, 
now  the  German  Embassy;  of  Mare  Ultor  (the 
Avenger)  erected  in  the  Forum  of  Augustus  to  ful- 
fil his  vow  made  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  where  he 
avenged  the  assassination  of  Ca*ar;  of  Minerva 
Mediea,  which  is,  indeed,  rather  a  nympha-um,  or  re- 
servoir for  distributing  the  water  supply;  of  Neptune, 
with  its  stone  piazza,  now  the  Exchange;  of  Peace, 
built  by  Vespasian  after  his  victory  over  the  Jews; 
of  Romulus  (the  son  of  Maxentius),  which  now,  like 
8acra>  frbis  temple  (of  the  Holy  City),  forms  part 
ofSanti  Cosmo  e  Damiano;  of  Saturn,  in  the  Forum. 
The  two  temples  of  Venus  and  Rome  have  their 
apses  touching  each  other,  and  were  surrounded  by 
a  common  peristyle,  a  plan  designed  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian  himself;  to  the  temple  of  Vesta,  below  the 
Palatine,  is  annexed  the  house  of  the  Vestals;  the 
small  round  temple  of  the  Mater  Matuba,  in  the 
Forum  Boarium,  has  been  commonly  called  Vesta's. 

Characteristic  of  Rome  are  the  lofty  brick  towers, 
generally  square,  with  few  windows,  which  may  still 
be  seen  here  and  there  throughout  the  city.  They 
were  built,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries,  and  are  monuments  of  the  discord 
between  the  most  powerful  families  of  Rome.  The 
most  important  of  them  are:  the  Torre  Anguillara 
in  Trastcvere,  adjoining  the  palace  of  the  Anguillara 
family,  reconstructed  and  used  as  a  medieval  museum; 
the  two  Capocci  towers,  in  the  Via  Giovanni  Lanza; 
that  of  the  Conti,  once  the  largest  and  strongest, 
built  by  Riecardo,  brother  of  Innocent  111;  that  of 
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•Ministry  erf  Agriculture. 


'Mil  rtttrf  ». 
Rome.  1N8I>. 

««.».  im  MiarSnUer  (Stm  L»n    100? ^  A^lli  ReV,mont-  C'~A- 
«*«o  (Rome,  188])-  T"«u.«™A/DIN?.Ln-  *<"na  "»*«•  *<* 
1879-1910:    Emit    k'em^      *  <«  ftoma 

1B0B>;  A ppr,Wix  (mot*  complete)  (ions)  "'♦*'>  (Rome. 

»  *^"sTo«ra'/^^^5SM«^  Walk, 

Immortal,,  (Uo.ton     905^     de  W    V  £"WrSKO'  *«wa 

Angel.,  u.  ga£  jyjg. «£ «  "JJ TT?"  1BU); 

Pete*.™,  ft„  ofte  ftom  (u"'^:-V\A.V  »• <B«T«aiTO,.  1908); 

(Boston.  1K93K  ltSai'A%E}  *-  P"K" 

<l*ipti«.  189.V9fl>T  AhmeIuv,  Ltk!*""   4  ""•"•"» 

Romnjux  di  Mori*  P.,<ru>  fui"  .  f1* 

U.  Be.VIGNI. 


UNIVERSITY  of  Rome— The  University  r 

a^l^K   KUar\nuwferred  to  Avignon.  bS 

of  John  \  VII  t!!mi  ki'  l  i  ow,ng  to  tho  generosity 

and  Chalda  c:  th™  »  £h  Cha"*  °f  Arabi  *  H«*«"? 
Armenian  aV  a  ™  '  moreover'  tt  Professor  o/ 
—       -    '    Ap  Avignon  professorships  of  m«iiM„„ 

whii^ii'i.  i  Insuprernae"  of  20 April  l  «ni 
mother  of  srienr    ^'"t'.'V'K"1  b«^me  the  fnlitfui 

painpano^paid  the  Citv  of  iS  rh    wV-h  11,1,1 

note  that  K^rfl&iSSKJtLn  :Thy  ?'f 
the  thirte».nth  centur>'     a,rca,,>  cxwted  in  Rome  in 

"«ur„r,7f„rnn:rh/ihp,pap^Court  to  aviw™,  did 

took  a  Wp?n  enS  in  !!  K 'V    "n0r'!le-    Joh»  XX» 


canon  la-v)  and  profew  the  same  for  two  vea«  Tf,»» 

m,  i.u.r  t..est™ditu„  s^&{?a!r*55t2a 

the  end  of  the  centurv  t K„  o  '  1  owartls 

««tore  the  u niw S    .  nff  ,Mn  Commune  tried  to 

to  the  ^^^a^^JTW^ 

atatutes  and  arrangwl^th  wili  rS^J lt  BeW 
accept  the  chairof r r,JC  r.  AIanuel  Chrj'soloras  to 
of  Innocent  and  Vhf  k  ,,teratur«;  But  the  death 
naatie.  r?r!  „m  #h e  ""o^uent  political  and  eccle- 
8  orer  7,r  ^  b,eS-  fruatrated  thin  plan.  The  real  it 
l«n  uh<U  luuvere,ty  Eugene  IV  (lOoSobST 
!S!Lft/C  ?  ^lati»-/"r  the  liberty  S 
Sih^L  l>rof««or8  and  students,  and  in- 
creased the  revenues  by  add  ng  to  them  the  d  it  ™ 

PUS'  of"  ™M  [mp0rU7l  For  £ 

citi^r  2LS0Vem,.IM,ntJ  foUr  ^rmatores,  Rowm 
citizens,  were  appointed  to  aasist  the  rector  Th^ 

SSSLi  ^rT^  Wa?  to%h^tcanUrfale 
^  Tin-  unjv     ty  WM  1qc 

,3  of.  ^"t  pistachio,  where  it  had  first  beer! 

ffcSSLjfc  hret  P0""!?  for  Poor  BtadmUwS 
me  Collegium  Caprani.-a  (14.5S  see  Rowav  rv., 

rapidly  owing  to  the  labours  of  lx,ren«,  Valla  PoS 
SdThr Fran.cw«>  RWfo,  Pompon  o  X 
s^ms     I^  rr;     La,,0*r,a'  P^eocondylas,  and  MuJ 

under  |fl  *f i^TT^T1  ^'  Ac'ui*mi»  lion»™ 
;7  ri  i  .  reacted  on  the  univers  ty.  Sixtui  IV 
ink.nde<l  to  suppress  it  and  rwluced  the  salaries 

£  lev  fe^  ^  "^^ed  with  S 
ancicr  \  I,  who  began  the  present  building  of  the 

smipreased  the  Studium  Cuna?    n  favour  of  the 

imsors.  4  of  thcolonr,  11  of  canon  law,  20  of  civil  aw 
i'''^1,rlne/  the  remainder  te^^ching  philoaophv! 
mathematics,  rhetoric,  grammar,  and  botany.  1^1 
turea  were  given  even  on  feast  days.  The  number  of 
student*  was  very  small,  being  frequently  Z  than 
gyjgPfef  *  Pffwog-  The  blaVne  istoX  laid 
on  the  latter,  whose  other  official  and  professional 
dunes  interferwl  with  their  lectures.    lj»  X  eatak 

he1i,turSetCainpidOK,:o  vhair  of  RoSlthiSS 

the  lectures  to  be  open  to  the  public;  the  first  to  fil 
the  position  waa  Evangelista  M^ddaleni  g£S££ 
Leo  also  grant«l  a  new  constitution  to  the  univ.  rsHy' 
obliged  the  professors  to  hold  a  "circle"  with  t fie 
student*  after  their  lectures,  forbade  them  to  exercise 
any  other  profession,  and  imposed  a  nenaltv  for 

rtf**-  He  -PPointoKhrie  «£S£LypS 
tectore  of  the  university.  p 

romo;n^U|ltJ^|t,?e(^cu,Tenco,' of  ,  !;27.  the  university 
^mained  closed  .luring  the  entire  pontificate  of  Clem- 

rSJnii  i.  ■  "nmediately  after  his  accession 
reopened  it.  ohtaminir  d,«iln|!Ulsh(Hl  professors  Huch 


vv  .  inui  in  imineoi! 
reoi>enefl  it,  obtaining  distin 

™^a£™'..--J:.  f,*r  theologyT  Faber.'Sj!, lor"Serip^ 


,  i or  ineoiogy,  f  aber,  S.J.,  for  S<«rin- 

forrirnS'nlIr,i^  f°/  Mt™P°»y.  ar"1  Aceorambono 
for  medicine.    It  is  from  thin  date  that  the  university 

S^i  tnename  of  «he  Sapienza  (a  name  used 
prevnoiwly  elsewhere,  as  at  Penigia).  In  1.W9  the 
PUH  Pu7ber«?  24;  2  °f  theology,  8  of  canon  and 

o  ,n  hnf ,'.  V  rm7ll7-!e  {oT  ^a,'hing  anatomy  and 
one  botany  .  5  of  philosophy,  3  of  Latin,  and  1  of 

doT^»U'rHtUrt'-  /,',iusfIfI«'ntni8tedthea;iministra: 
tion  to  a  congregation  of  cardinals.  Pius  V  enlarged 
the  botanical  garden  of  medical  horba  previously  estlb- 
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lished  near  the  Vatican  by  Nicholas  V,  and  allowed 
the  bodies  of  Jews  and  condemned  infidels  to  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  anatomical  study.  He  also 
established  chairs  of  Hebrew  and  mathematics.  _  A 
mineralogical  museum  (the  "  Metalloteca",  which 
was  after  abandoned)  was  founded  in  the  Vatican. 
Under  Gregory  Mil  adjunct  chairs  with  salary  at- 
tached  were  established  for  the  young  doctors  of 
Rome,  who  might  later  become  ordinary  professors. 
In  that  and  the  following  centuries  the  professors  of 
theology  were  generally  the  procurator*  general  of 
the  various  religious  orders.  Sixtus  V  granted  22,000 
scudi  to  extinguish  the  debt  encumbering  the  univer- 
sity. He  gave  to  the  college  of  consistonal  advocates 
the  exclusive  right  of  electing  the  rector  who,  until 
then,  had  been  elected  by  the  professors  and  the 
students,  and  he  instituted  a  congregation  of  car- 
dinals. "Pro  Universitate  Studii  Romani".  At  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  university  began  to 
decline,  especially  in  the  faculties  of  theology,  philos- 
ophy, and  literature.  This  was  due  in  part  to  the 
formidable  concurrence  of  the  Jesuits  in  their  Col- 
legio  Romano,  where  the  flower  of  the  intellect  of 
the  Society  was  engaged  in  teaching.  Moreover, 
Plato  was  the  favoured  master  in  the  Sapienza,  while 
Aristotle  was  more  generally  followed  elsewhere. 
Among  the  distinguished  professors  in  this  century 
besides  those  already  mentioned  were  Tommaso  <fe 
Vio,  O.P.,  later  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Gaetano; 
Domenico  Jacovazzi ;  Felice  Peretti  (Sixtus  V);  Marco 
Antonio  Muret,  professor  of  law  and  elegant  Latinist; 
Bartolomeo  Eustacchio,  the  famous  anatomist. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  the  decline  was  rapid. 
Many  of  the  professors  had  the  privilege  of  lecturing 
only  when  they  pleased;  most  of  them  were  foreigners. 
The  medical  school  alone  continued  to  prosper  owing 
to  the  labours  of  Cesalpino  and  Lancisi.  The  Ac- 
cademia  dei  Lincci  promoted  the  Btudy  of  the  natural 
sciences  and  was  honoured  by  Bcnedettino  Castelli, 
the  disciple  and  friend  of  Galilei,  and  Andrea  Argoli; 
later  Vito  Giordani  the  mathematician  attracted  many 
students.  Only  two  jurisconsults  of  note  are  found 
during  this  century,  Farinacci  and  Gravina.  Giuseppe 
Carpani  brought  the  students  together  at  his  home  to 
familiarize  them  with  the  practice  of  law.  The  most 
important  event  of  the  century  occurred  in  1660, 
under  Alexander  VII  (1655-67),  when  the  university 
buildings  begun  by  Alexander  VI  (1492-1503)  were 
completed.  Alexander  VI!  established  moreover  the 
university  library  (the  Alexandrine  Library)  by  ob- 
taining from  the  Clerks  Regular  Minors  of  Urbania, 
whom  he  compensated  by  giving  them  permanently 
the  chair  of  ethics,  the  pnnted  books  from  the  library 
of  the  Dukes  of  Urbino.  In  addition  he  founded  six 
new  chairs,  among  which  was  that  of  controversial 
church  history,  first  filial  by  the  Portuguese  Fran- 
cesco Maccdo.  Innocent  XI  erected  a  fine  anatomical 
hall.  The  most  celebrated  and  relatively  speaking 
most  frequented  sclus-ls  were  those  of  the  Oriental 
Luiguages.  I'nder  Innocent  Ml  a  move  was  made 
to  suppress  the  university  and  assign  the  buildings  to 
the  Piarists  for  the  free  education  of  young  boys. 
Fortunately  the  plan  was  not  only  not  executed  Hut 
resulted  in  a  radical  reform  and  the  introduction 
(1700)  of  a  new  regime  which  benefited  in  particular 
the  faculty  of  law. 

Clement  XI  purchased  (1703)  with  his  private 
funds  some  fields  the  Janiculum.  where  he  estab- 
DalMd  a  botanical  garden,  which  soon  Ix-came  the 
most  celebrated  in  Kuropc  through  the  labours  of 
the  brothers  Trionfetti.  Benedict  XIV,  who  hail 
been  a  pn.frs.sor  and  rector  of  the  university  (170ft- 
IB),  promulgate!  in  1711  new  regulations  concerning 
amenity  the  vacations,  the  order  of  examinations, 
and  the  selection  of  profi-wors.  which  was  to  Ik-  bv 
wmpctittvc  examination,  whereas  from  the  time  of 
Innocent  XII  they  were  ordinarily  ap|x>inted  by  the 


pope.  Another  Edict  (1748)  dealt  with  the  rights 
and  duties  of  the  professors  and  established  chairs  of 
chemistry,  botany,  and  experimental  physics.  The 
following  chairs  were  then  in  existence:  6  of  juris- 
prudence; 6  of  medicine;  15  of  arts  (including  theol- 
ogy-). In  1778  the  sciences  were  divided  into  five 
classes:  theology,  5  chairs;  jurisprudence,  6;  medicine, 
9;  philosophy  and  arts,  5;  languages  (Latin,  Greek, 
Arabic,  Hebrew,  Syriac).  But  a  rector  of  that  time 
deplored  the  inertia  of  the  professors  and  the  laziness 
of  the  students.  Pius  VII  (1804)  founded  the  min- 
eralogical and  natural  history  museum,  and  in  1806 
a  chair  of  veterinary  science.  From  1809  till  1813 
the  French  system  was  in  force.  Leo  XIII  in  1824 
established  the  Congregation  of  Studies,  and  gave  it 
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control  of  the  universities  in  the  pontifical  state. 
Many  professors  at  Rome  as  at  Bologna  had  to  resign 
their  chairs  on  account  of  their  political  opinions, 
which  resulted  in  the  university  failing  to  keep  pace 
with  the  universities  in  other  states,  for  instance,  the 
chairs  of  public  and  commercial  law  were  not  founded 
till  1848:  and  that  of  political  economy  still  later. 
Among  the  distinguished  professors  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  the  jurists,  Fagnano,  Renazzi  (also  the 
historian  of  the  university),  Petrocchi;  the  professors 
of  medicine,  Baglivi,  Tozzi,  Pascoli;  the  mathema- 
tician. Quart  amni;  the  Syrian  scholar,  Assemani;  and 
Menzini  and  Fontanini  the  litterateurs;  in  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  Abbate  Tortoliui  and  Chelini, 
mathematicians.  In  1S70  there  wen*  6  professors  of 
theology,  8  of  law,  2  of  notarial  art,  13  of  medicine, 
4  of  nnarmacy,  1 1  of  surgery*,  3  of  veterinary'  science, 
1">  of  philosophy  and  mathematics.  H  of  Italian  and 
classical  philology,  and  A  of  <  >rienlal  languages.  Fndcr 
the  new  (iovernment  all  the  professors  who  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  were  dismissed,  among 
those  refusing  being  the  entire  theological  staff. 
These  alone  then  formed  the  pontifical  university, 
which  came  to  an  end  in  IS7I>. 

The  university  is  now  under  the  control  of_  the 
Italian  Government  ami  is  called  the  Royal  I'nivor- 
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sity.  Its  present  state  is  as  follows:  philosophy  and 
letters,  chairs  ordinary,  23,  extraordinary,  3;  tutors, 
13;  phvsics  and  mathematics,  chairs  ordinary,  23, 
extraordinary,  7;  tutors,  16;  law,  chairs  ordinary, 
16;  tutors,  8;  medicine,  chairs  ordinary,  20,  extraor- 
dinary, 2;  tutors,  15;  philosophy  and  letters, 
professors,  33;  docents,  33;  physics  ami  mat  in-mat  irs, 
profeMsors,  34  (with  4  assistants);  docents,  41;  law 
professors,  17;  docents,  36;  medicine,  professors,  35; 
docents,  08.  Annexed  to  the  university  are  schools 
of  philosophy,  literature,  and  natural  science,  ar- 
chirology,  medieval  and  modern  art,  Oriental  lan- 
guages, pharmacy,  and  applied  engineering.  There 
are  also  institutes  of  pedagogy,  chemistry,  physics, 
mineralogy,  zoology,  botany,  anatomy,  anthropology, 
geology,  physiology,  the  astronomical  observatory 
of  the  Campidogho,  many  medical  institutes  and 
clinics,  and  finally  the  Alexandrine  library.  The 
number  of  students  in  1909-10  was  3686.  Owing  to 
the  growth  of  the  university  after  1870,  the  building 
of  the  Sapienza  was  insufficient,  consequently  the 
schools  of  physical  and  natural  sciences  had  to  be 
located  elsewhere. 

See  the  Annuario  drlla  Real*  I'nirrrnlA  dtoti  ttwli  di  Roma 
(1870  71  to  1B0W-10);    Re.naUI.  Storia  <IHC   Unittrtila  draii 


Stxtdi  di  Roma  (Route.  1803-A);  Cahafa,  De  Gymna*io  Romano 
eiutque  pro/euoribtu  ah  Urbe  eondita  (Rome,  1. 
Di*  Unttertitdttn  in  MUlttalter;  I  (Berlin.  1885);  Relation*  * 


nctitit  intorno  alia  Rogia  Vnirrrnta  di  Roma  (Rome,  1873); 

U.  Benigni. 

Romero,  Juan,  missionary  and  Indian  linguist,  b. 
in  the  village  of  Machena.  Andalusia,  Spain,  1559: 
d.  at  Santiago,  Chile,  31  March,  1630.  He  entered 
the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1580,  was  assigned  to  the  South 
American  mission  in  1588.  and  arrived  in  Peru  in 
January,  1590,  to  take  up  his  work  among  the  Indians. 
From  1593  to  1598  he  was  superior  of  the  missions  of 
Tueuman,  the  missionary  centre  for  the  wild  tribes 
of  what  is  now  northern  Argentina.  After  a  term  as 
procurator  in  Koine,  he  returned  to  South  America  in 
1610  and  wits  successively  suiierior  of  the  Jesuit  college 
at  Buenos  Aires,  rector  of  the  colleges  of  Santiago  del 
Kstero,  Argentina,  and  Santiago,  Chili-,  and  first,  vice- 
provincial  of  Chile.  In  his  long  service  of  nearly 
forty  years  as  active  or  directing  missionary  Father 
Romero  acquired  a  more  or  less  fluent  knowledge  of 
several  Indian  languages,  particularly  of  the  Guaranf 
(q.  v.)  of  Paraguay,  on  which  he  was  an  authority. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  numerous  letters  and 
shorter  papers  and  of  an  important  manuscript  work. 
"De  Pnedcstinatione." 

Somxebvookl,  HMioihiqur  ,lt  la  C.  d*  J.,  pt.  I  (BruMrU  ami 
Pari*,  I8U61,  t>ilj||o*r.  vii;  nki-trh  in  Loiaxo,  Tlintoria  d*  la  Com- 
panXa  d*  Jt*u.  d*  la  Prorincia  del  Pomona  u  (2  vol*..  Madrid. 

»'*•-«•  James  Mooney. 

Romuald,  Saint,  b.  at  Ravenna,  probablv about 
950;  d.  at  Val-di-Castro,  19  June,  1027.  St.  Peter 
Dai  man,  his  first  biographer,  and  almost  all  the 
Camoldolcse  writers  assert  that.  St.  Romuald's  age  at 
his  death  was  one  hundred  and  twenty,  and  that 
therefore  he  was  born  about  907.  This  is  disputed  by 
most  modern  writers.  Such  a  date  not  only  results  in 
a  series  of  improbabilities  with  regard  to  events  in  the 
saint's  life,  but  is  also  irreconcilable  with  known  dates, 
and  probably  was  determined  from  some  mistaken  in- 
ference by  St.  Peter  Damian  In  his  youth  Romuald 
indulged  in  the  usual  thoughtless  and  even  vicious 
life  of  the  tenth-century  noble,  vet  felt  greatly  drawn 
to  the  eremetical  life.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  struck 
with  horror  because  his  fat  her  had  killed  an  enemv  in  a 
duel,  he  fled  to  the  Abbey  of  San  Apollinare-in-Classc 
and  after  some  hesitation  entered  religion.  San 
Apti i  hnare  had  recently  been  reformed  bv  St.  Maieul 
of  Cluny,  but  still  was  not  strict  enough  in  its  observ- 
ance to  satisfy  Romuald.  Hit  injudicious  correction 
of  the  less  zealous  amused  such  enmitv  against  him 
that  he  applied  for,  and  was  readily  granted,  ihtiiuh- 
sion  to  retire  to  Venice,  where  he  placed  himself  under 


the  direction  of  a  hermit  named  M  annus  and  lived  a 
life  of  extraordinary  severity.  About  978,  I*ietro 
Orseolo  I,  Doge  of  Venice,  who  hail  obtained  his  office 
by  acquiescence  in  the  murder  of  his  predecessor, 
began  to  suffer  remorse  for  his  crime.  On  the  advice 
of  Guarinus,  Abbot  of  San  Miguel-de-Cuxa,  in  Cata- 
lonia, and  of  Marinus  and  Romuald,  he  abandoned  his 
office  and  relations,  and  fled  to  Cuxa,  where  he  took 
the  habit  of  St .  Benedict,  while  Romuald  and  Marinus 
erected  a  hermitage  close  to  the  monastery.  For  five 
vears  the  saint  lived  a  life  of  great  austerity,  gather- 
ing round  him  a  band  of  disciples.  Then,  hearing  that 
his  father,  Sergius,  who  had  be- 
come a  monk,  was  tormented 
with  doubt*  a>  to  his  vocation, 
he  returned  in  haste  to  Italy, 
subjected  Sergius  to  severe  dis- 
cipline, anil  so  resolved  his 
doubts.  For  the  next  thirty  years 
St.  Romuald  wi'ins  to  have 
wandered  about  Italy,  founding 
many  monasteries  and  hermi- 
tages. For  some  time  he  made 
Pereum  his  favourite  resting 
place.  In  1005  he  went  to  Yal- 
di-Castro  for  about  two  vears, 
and  left  it,  prophesying  that  he 
would  return  to  die  there  alone 
anil  unaided.  Again  he  wan- 
dered about  Italy:  then  at- 
tempted to  go  to  Hungary,  but 
was  prevented  by  persistent  ill- 
ness. In  1012  he  appeared  at 
Vallombrosa,  whence  he  moved 
into  the  Diocese  of  Arezzo, 
Here,  according  to  the  legend,  a 
certain  Maldolus,  who  had  seen 
a  vision  of  monks  in  white  gar- 
ments ascending  into  Heaven, 
gave  him  some  land,  afterwards  , 
Uwnas (the  Camp*.  MaMoli,  ^X^^rT 
or  CamiuiUm.  51 .  Komuald  built  bis,  Cathedral 
on  this  land  five  cells  for  hermits,  Mpotaro 
which,  with  the  monastery  at  Fontebuono,  built  two 
years  later,  became  the  famous  mother-house  of  the 
Camaldolese  Older  fa.  v.).  In  1013  he  retired  to 
Monte-Sitria.  In  1081  be  went  to  Bifoloo.  Five 
years  later  ho  returned  to  Val-di-Castm  where  he 
died,  as  he  had  prophesied,  alone  in  his  cell.  Many 
miracles  were  wrought  at  his  tomb,  over  which  an 
altar  was  allowed  to  Is  erected  in  1032.  In  14»i4> 
his  body  was  found  still  incorrupt:  it  w:is  translated 
to  Fabriano  in  I  181.  In  1595  Clement  Vll  fixed  his 
feast  on  7  Feb.,  the  day  of  the  translation  of  his  rein's, 
and  extended  its  celebration  to  the  whole  Church. 
He  is  represented  in  art  pointing  to  a  ladder  on  which 
are  monks  ascending  to  I  h  aven. 

Acta  8S„  Feb..  II  I  Vwfas,  1 738),  101-48:  Casta*  ua.  Hirtoria 
4*8.  Romtaldo  (Madrid,  15»7);  Colusa,  Vila  Ax  S  R..mmU» 
(Bologna.  1748);  Gbaxdo  l>i*»fr1ation*m  CamttMuIrn  ■  •  Lucca, 
1707),  II,  1-144;  III.  I  ISO;  Makii.u.x.  .I'M  S.S  O  .S  R  .  «a-. 
VI,  par.  I  (Venice,  17:i.')>.  :'lt.  7s.  MrrrABauj  am  Co«taoosi, 
Annals*  CamaUvltn***,  I  (Venice,  I7M);  St.  Peter  Damian  in 
P.  I...  rXI.IV  (Pan-   is.',:  HNIk:  Tmcmt  n. 

Romuald  (Amiena.  I  s7't  IVim  in  Psrt*.  Hon,  Germ.  HitU 
Srripl..  IV  (Hanover,  IMIi.sn!  7 

A.  St.  L.  Toke. 


Romulus  Augustulus,  deposed  in  the  year  476, 
the  last  emperor  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire. 
His  reign  was  purely  nominal.  After  the  murder 
of  Valcntinian  III  (455)  the  Theodosian  dynasty 
was  extinct  in  Western  Europe  and  the  Suevian 
Ricimer.  a  grandson  of  Wallia,  a  king  of  the  West 
Goths,  governed  the  Western  Empire  for  sixteen 
years  as  its  real  ruler.  Like  Stilicho  and  Aetius  he 
raised  five  shadowy  emperors  to  the  throne  and  then 
deposed  them,  partly  in  agreement  with  the  Eastern 
Empire.    After  his  death  in  472  bis  nephew  Gun- 
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dobad  succeeded.  At  Ravenna  Gundobad  appointed 
the  soldier  Glycerius  as  emperor,  but  Leo,  the  Eastern 
1  {nii mil  Emperor,  chose  Julius  Nepos,  a  relative  of 
Empress  Verina,  who  had  succeeded  his  uncle  Mar- 
cellinus  as  Governor  of  Dalrnatia.  Nepos  advanced 
with  the  fleet  to  Ravenna  and  forced  Glycerins  to 
become  Bishop  of  Salona.  Leo's  successor,  Zono 
the  Isaurian,  withdrew  the  fleet  which  Nepos  hat!  had, 
and  thus  the  latter  was  forced  to  depend  upon  his 
own  resources,  while  the  turmoil  in  Rome  and  Gaul 
constantly  increased.  Nepos  appointed  Orestes 
"magister  militutn"  and  made  him  a  patrician. 
On-stes  had  been  minister  of  Attila,  after  whose 
death  he  had  come  to  Rome.  Nepos  commissioned 
Orestes  to  advance  into  Gaul  to  restore  order  with 
the  troops  still  available.  Orestes  however  prevailed 
upon  the  mercenaries  to  march  against  Ravenna  in- 
stead of  Roing  to  Gaul.  Nepos  fled  to  Dalrnatia  while 
Orestes  entered  Ravenna  on  28  August,  475. 

Orestes  allowed  two  months  to  pass  without  ap- 
pointing a  new  emperor,  and  the  troops  growing  im- 
patient proclaimed  Ids  son.  On  account  of  the  boy's 
youth  (he  was  only  thirteen  years  old)  he  was  called 
Augustulus,  the  little  emperor.  The  administration 
was  carried  on  cautiously  and  shrewdly  by  Orestes. 
He  obtained  the  recognition  of  his  son  by  the  emperor 
of  the  Kaslcni  Empire,  made  treaties  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Italy  with  the  German  princes  in  Africa,  Gaul, 
and  Spain,  and  thus  gained  a  few  years  of  peace  for 
the  country.  However,  the  German  warriors  in  his 
army,  who  had  driven  out  the  Emperor  Nepos  in  the 
belief  that  they  would  n-ceive  grants  of  land,  now 
demanded  a  third  of  the  territory  of  Italy,  according 
to  the  custom  existing  in  the  Roman  army.  When 
Orestes  refused  the  troops  mutinied  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Skyrian  Odoacer.  Orcstirs  advanced 
against  them,  but  was  obliged  to  fall  back  on  Pavia, 
which  city  was  stormed  bv  Odoacer;  On-slcs  wils 
taken  prisoner  and  Ix-hcadcd  at  Piaecnza  in  470. 
Odoacer  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  troops  and 
marched  against  Ravenna  where  Romulus  waited 
in  fear.  Odoacer  spared  his  life,  gave  him  a  year's 
income,  and  sent  him  with  his  relatives  to  C«|ie 
Miscnum  opposite  Baia.  Odoacer  now  reigned  as 
first  King  of  ltalv,  while  three  deposed  emperors 
dragged  out  inglorious  and  powerless  lives:  Romulus 
Augustulus  in  private  life  on  his  estate  in  Campania. 
Glycerius  as  Bishop  of  Salona.  and  Julius  Nepos  as 
commander  in  Dalrnatia.  The  Roman  Empire  of 
the  Wi-st  had  ceased,  and  the  conception  of  imperial 
power  was  henceforth  exclusively  connected  with,  the 
person  of  the  Eastern  emperor. 

NrnuxTi,  Druttrht  (Irtfh,,  I;  vox  Kaxke.  Weltofchiehlr. 
IV;  i'rr-iiw  Hirrm,  Thratlorich  Her  Groane  in  WrUgtteh.  in 
KaraiUrlnldrrn  I  Maim,  1910). 

Kaki,  IIokbkk. 

RonjLn,  Saint. — Then-  are  twelve  Irish  saints 
bearing  the  name  of  Ronan  commemorated  in  the 
"Martyrology  of  Donegal";  of  these  the  most 
celebrated  are:  St.  Ronan  of  t'lster,  brother  of  St. 
C'arneeh,  and  gmndson  of  Loarn.  d.  11  January.  535: 
St  Ronan.  son  of  Bcrach.  a  disciple  of  the  great 
St.  Fechin  of  Fore.  He  became  first  Ablxit  of  Drum- 
shallun,  and  d.  IS  November,  665.  St.  Ronan 
Fionn  in  honoured  as  patron  of  I, an  Ronan 
CKelininiog)  in  IvcaKh.  His  feast  is  celebrated  on  22 
May,  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  St.  Ronan  of 
loni  is  explicitly  referred  lo  by  St.  Bcdc  as  one  of  the 
protagonists  of  the  Roman  custom  of  celebrating 
Easter  as  against  the  Irish  tradition,  and  he  had  a 
warm  controversy  on  the  subject  with  his  count rv- 
inan  St   Iinau.  Bishop  of  I.indi-farnc,  in  Ik's*.  This 

controversy  was  ended  at  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  in 

061.  when  St.  Ronan's  views  were  upheld.  St. 
Ronan  of  I.tsmore  was  a  dixtiuKiiishcd  successor  of 
St.  Carthage.  and  several  Minister  churches  were 
built  m  his  honour.    His  feast  Ls  celebrated  on  «.» 


February,  763.  Another  saint  of  this  name  is  best 
known  by  the  ruined  church  of  Kilronan,  Co.  Ros- 
common, where  Turlogh  O'Carolan  and  Bishop 
O'Rourke  are  buried. 

Acta  .S.S.;  Couiak.  Ann  Sand.  Mb.  (Louvain.  IMS):  Laxkiax, 
ged.  Hit.  of  Inland  (Publin,  1829):  OHaxujn.  Lit**  o/  iht 
Irith  SainU  (Dublin.  ».  d.). 

W.  H.  Gkattax-Flood. 

Ronaard,  Pikhkf.  de,  French  poet,  b.  2  (or  11) 
Sept.,  1524,  at  the  Chateau  dc  hi  Poissonnicre,  near 
Vend6me;  d.  27  Dec,  1585,  at  the  priory  of  Saint - 
Cosme-en  I'lsle,  near  Tours     He  w;ls  first  educated 
at  home  by  a  private  tutor,  and  at  the  age  of  nine 
was  sent  to  the  College  Of  Navarre,  in  Pans.  Hav- 
ing left  the  college  before  graduating  he  was  ap- 
pointed page  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  son  of  Francis  I, 
and  soon  afterwards  to  James  V,  King  of  Scotland. 
After  a  sojourn  of  three  years  in  Scotland  and  Fin- 
land, during  which  be  became  thoroughly  proficient 
in  the  English  language,  he  travelled  in  Germany, 
Piedmont,  and  other  countries.    In   1541.  being 
afflicted  with  an  in 
curable  deafness,  he 
retired  from  pub- 
lic life  and  for  seven 
years  devoted  his 
entire  time  to  stud) 
He  studied  Greek 
under  the  famous 
scholar  Do  rat,  at 
the  College  de  Co- 
imeret.    His  ambi- 
tion was  to  find  new 
paths  for  French 
poetry,  and  he  whs 
soon  recognized  t>-> 
the   "Prince  of 
Poets",  a  title  he 
merited   bv  hi- 
"Odes"  (1550, 
"Amours  de  Cas- 
xandre",  etc.  11 
was  a  great  favour- 
ite with  Charles  IX; 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  sent  him  a  diamond; 
Mary  Stuart  found  relief  in  her  imprisonment  in 
reading  his  ixx-ms;  the  City  of  Toulouse  presented  him 
with  a  solid  silver  Minerva;  and  the  literary  men  of 
that  time  acknowledged  him  as  their  leader.  His 
last  ten  vears  were  saddened  by  ill-health.    He  re- 
tired to  Croix- Val-en-Vend6mois.  in  the  forest  of  Gas- 
tine,  and  then  to  the  priory  of  Saint-Cosme-en  I'lsle, 
where  he  died.    The  works  of  Ronsard  are  numerous 
and  their  chronology  is  very  intricate.    In  twenty- 
four  years  (1500-84*)  six  editions  of  his  works  were 
published,  and  the  number  of  occasional  pieces  is 
almost  incalculable.    The  following  are  the  most  im- 
portant: "Leg  Amours  de  Cassandrc"  (2  rxxiks  of 
sonnets,  Paris,  1550),  "Odes"  (5  books.  Paris,  1581"! 
1552 ),       bocnge  nival "  ( Paris,  1554),  "  Ia*  Hymnes " 
(2  bcx»kx,  Paris,  1550),  "Poemes"  (2  books.  Pans, 
1560  73),  "  Discours  sur  les  miscresdu  temps"  (1560), 
"  La  Franciade"  (Paris,  1572).    His  influence  and  his 
reforms  were  far-reaching.    He  enriched  the  French 
vocabulary  with  a  multitude  of  words  borrowed  not 
onlv  from  Greek  and  I^itin.  but  from  the  old  romance 
dialects  as  well  as  from  the  technical  languages  01 
trades,  sports,  and  sciences.    His  many  rules  con- 
cerning verse-making  were  as  influential  as  numer- 
ous.   He  invented  a  large  variety  of  metres,  adopted 
the  regular  intertwining  of  masculine  and  feminine 
rhymes,  proscribed  the  hiatus,  and  introduced  har- 
mony in  French  verse.     He  was  [M-rhaps  the  great- 
est   French   lyrical   fxx't    prior  to  the  nineteenth 
century.    His  themes  are  as  varied  its  their  forms 
simple  and  sublime,  ironical  and  tender,  solemn  and 
familiar. 
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nixrr.  La  rit  lit  Pirm  it  KentarH  (Parin,  ISSfl).  rrwditod, 
wiihn<j(nandrotntnrDlKiiraby  Lacmoxiiui  tl'aria,  HMO);  Brcn»- 
TtcRE.  Hut.  dt  la  Ittt.  tlaMt  I  DWt  190H>;  I.tt  yoKicK,  L'nrrt 
dt  Rantard  Pari*,  1010).  which  work  rontaiiu  a  full  and  complete 
hililiocraphy. 

Louis  N.  Delamakke. 

Rood  i  Anglo-Saxon  Rod,  or  Rode,  "cross"),  a 
term,  often  used  to  signify  the  True  Cross  itself, 
which,  with  the  prefix  Holy,  occurs  as  the  dedication 
of  «ome  churches — e.  g.  Holyrood  Abbey,  in  Scot- 
land. Hut  more  generally  it  means  a  large  crucifix, 
with  "tattle*  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  John,  usually 
placed  o%-er  the  entrance  to  the  choir  in  medieval 
churches.  These  roods  were  frequently  very  large, 
so  as  to  Im*  Keen  from  idl  parts  of  the  church,  and  were 


IIood  Loft  is  the  CiicbcA  or  St-Etienne,  Paris 


placet!  cither  on  a  gallery,  or  screen,  or  on  a  beuin 
spanning  the  chancel  arch.  Roods  are  also  occasion- 
ally found  sculptured  outside  churches,  as  at  Sher- 
borne and  Romsey,  and  on  churchyard  and  wayside 
crones.  As  to  the  antiquity  of  the  rood  in  the  church, 
there  is  no  certain  evidence.  The  silver  crucifix 
set  up  in  the  middle  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  by  Ix>o 
III,  in  795,  is  sometimes  claimed  as  an  early  example, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  prove  that  this  was  a  rood 
in  the  medieval  sense.  By  the  thirteenth  or  four- 
teenth century,  however,  the  great  rood  or  crucifix 
had  become  a  common  feature  in  almost  every  church 
of  Western  Christendom,  and  the  addition  of  the 
figures  of  Sts.  Mary  and  John,  in  allusion  to  John, 
xix,  25,  came  in  about  the  fifteenth.  Numerous  ex- 
amples still  remain,  both  in  England  and  elsewhere. 
They  were  usually  of  wood,  richly  carved,  painted  or 
gilded,  with  foliated  or  crocketcd  sides,  and  with 
the  arms  of  the  cross  terminating  either  in  flcurs-de- 
lys  or  in  emblazoned  medallions  of  the  symbols  of 
the  four  evangelists. 

Kood-light*  were  kept  burning  before  the  rood 
in  medieval  times,  consisting  cither  of  a  wick  and  oil 
in  a  cresset,  or  rood-bowl,  or  of  a  taper  on  a  pricket 
in  the  centre  of  a  mortar  of  brass,  lattem,  or  copper. 
During  the  whole  of  Lent,  except  at  the  procession  of 
Palm  Sunday,  the  Rood  was  covered  with  a  veil 
(rood-cloth),  which  in  England  was  either  violet  or 


black,  and  often  was  marked  with  a  white  cross. 
When  the  r<x»l  was  exceptionally  large  or  heavy,  its 
weight  was  sometimes  token  partly  by  wroiight- 
iron  rood-chains  depending  from  the  chancel  arch, 
which  were  generally  of  elaborate  design;  the  staples 
to  which  they  were  fixed  may  still  be  seen  in  some 
churches  from  which  the  rood  itself  has  been  removed 
— e.  g.  at  Cullompton,  England.  The  rood,  however, 
striking  and  prominent  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  was 
often  eclipsed  by  the  rood-«crcen  over  which  it  was 
placed.  The  precise  origin  of  the  screen  and  its 
connexion  with  the  rots!  is  somewhat  obscure,  and  ap- 
parently varied  in  different  churches.  The  custom 
of  screening  off  the  altar  is  very  ancient,  and 
emphasizing,  as  it  did,  the  air  of  mystery  surrounding 
the  place  of  sacrifice,  was  possibly  a  survival  of 
Judaism;  but  the  placing  of  a  screen,  more  or  less 
solid,  between  the  chancel  and  nave — i.  e.  between 
clergy  and  people — must  have  originated  from  prac- 
tical  rather  than  from  symbolic  reasons,  and  was 
probably  an  attempt  to  secure  privacy  and  com- 
hirt  for  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  the  choir,  more 
especially  at  times  when  there  was  no  congregation 
present.  This  was  certainly  the  case  with  the  heavy 
closed  screens,  usually  of  stone,  in  the  large  conventual 
and  collegiate  churches,  where  the  long  night  offices 
would  have  been  impossible  in  winter  without  some 
such  protection. 

Over  such  screens  was  a  loft  or  gallery  (rood-loft), 
which,  according  to  some  authorities,  was  used  for 
the  reading  of  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  certain  lec- 
tions, the  pastorals  of  bishops,  the  Acts  of  councils, 
and  other  like  purposes.  Tnc  episcopal  benediction 
was  also  sometimes  pronounced,  ana  penitents  ab- 
solved, from  the  loft,  and  in  some  churches  of  France 
the  paschal  candle  stood  there.  The  Blessed  Sacra- 
mrnt  was  exposed  on  the  loft  in  Lyons  cathedral  and, 
according  to  De  Molcon,  similarly  also  at  Rouen  in 
tin  eighteenth  century.  The  loft  likewise  frequently 
provided  convenient  accommodation  for  the  organs 
and  singers.  In  large  monastic  churches  it  whs 
culled  the  puljritum  antl  was  separate  from  the  rood- 
screen  supporting  the  root!,  the  latter  lieing  placed 
tward  of  the  pul/titum;  but  in  secular  cathedrals 
and  parish  churches  there  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
usually  a  separate  rood-screen,  the  rood,  in  such 
cam,  being  either  on  or  over  the  puljritum  itself. 
In  France  the  rood-loft  was  called  the  jubi,  which 
'  i  km  to  imply  that  it  was  used  liturgieolly  for  the 
reading  of  lessons  and  the  like.  A  gallery  or  loft 
corresponding  to  the  medieval  jubt  was  not  unknown 
in  the  early  Church,  but  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  to  show  that  it  was  surmounted  by  a  rood. 
Thiers,  taking  Sens  cathedral  as  his  example,  suggests 
that  the  loft  began  merely  as  a  sort  of  bridge 
connecting  the  two  umbos  on  either  side  of  the 
chancel  arch,  and  that  it  was  gradually  made  more 

?>acious  as  it  proved  useful  for  other  purposes, 
his  could  only  have  been  so,  however,  in  the 
smaller  churches  where  there  was  no  pulpitum, 
unless  perhaps  it  was  itself  the  origin  of  the 
pulpitum. 

In  smaller  parish  churches  it  seems  probable  that 
the  loft  was  originally  onlv  a  convenience  for  reach- 
ing the  rood-lights,  and  tnut  its  obviouB  suitability 
for  other  uses  caused  its  enlargement  and  elaboration. 
Nothing,  however,  ran  be  stated  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty. Many  of  these  medieval  screens,  both  with 
antl  without  lofts,  remain  to  the  present  day,  in 
spite  of  the  iernoclosm  of  the  Reformation  period. 
Notable  screens  that  may  be  mentioned  as  typical 
examples  are  at  Cawston,  Ranworth,  Southwold, 
Dunster,  antl  Staverton  in  England:  at  Troves, 
Albi,  St-Fiacre-le-Faouet.  antl  St-Etienne-du-Mont, 
Paris,  in  France;  at  Louvain  antl  Dixmntle  in  Bel- 
gium; at  Lubeck  in  Germany.  Some  are  constructed 
of  stone,  and  some  of  the  later  ones  of  metal-work, 
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but  they  are  mostly  of  wood  anil  usually  consist  of 
close  panelling  below— often  decorated  with  painted 
figures  of  saints — and  open  screenwork  above, 
supporting  tracery  and  richly  carved  cornices  and 
cresting*.  In  England  they  were  generally  lavishly 
coloured  and  gilded.  In  some  instances  they  ex- 
tend across  the  aisles  of  the  church  as  well.  In  Eng- 
land, also,  the  rood  frequently  stood  not  on  or  near 
the  screen  and  loft,  but  on  a  separate  transverse  beam 
called  the  rood-beam,  which  was  similarly  carved 
and  gilded.  There  were  sometimes  other  beams  also, 
besides  that  supporting  the  rood,  like  those  at  St. 
David's,  between  the  choir  and  sanctuary,  and  Lincoln 
beyond  the  high  altar,  on  which  stood  lights  and 
reliquaries.  Corbels,  or  stone  brackets  in  English 
churches  — e.  g.,  Worcester  cathedral — often  indicate 
the  posit  ion  of  the  rood-beam  before  its  removal  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Leading  up  to  the  rood-loft  were 
the  rood-stairs,  many  of  which  still  remain  even  where 
the  loft  itself  has  been  destroyed.  In  England  these 
stairs  were  generally  enclosed  in  the  wall  separating 
chancel  from  nave,  but  in  other  countries  they  often 
constituted  an  architectural  feature  with  elaborate 
tracery,  as  at  Rouen  (since  destroyed),  Strasburg, 
St-Etienne-du-Mont,  and  La  Madeleine  at  Troves. 

In  churches  where  there  were  both  pulpiium  and 
rood-screen  the  latter  usually  had  two  doors,  and  be- 
tween them  was  placnl,  on  the  western  side,  the  rood- 
altar,  which,  in  monastic  churches,  often  served  as  the 
parish  altar,  the  parishioners  being  accommodated  in 
the  nave.  This  was  the  case  in  almost  all  the  monastic 
cathedrals  and  greater  abbevs  of  England,  and  the 
altar,  Is-ing  immediately  under  the  great  rood,  was 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross,  except  at  Durham, 
where  it  was  call.nl  the  Jesus  altar,  and  at  St.  Albans, 
where  the  dedication  was  to  St.  Cuthbert.  The  latter 
still  remains  in  »itu  as  the  iwunsh  altar.  In  Minister 
cathedral  and  at  Lubcck,  in  the  hospital  church,  there 
were  three  altars,  with  the  two  doors  of  the  screen 
between  them.  In  smaller  churches,  with  no  separate 
pulpiium,  but  only  a  rood-screen  with  a  central  door- 
way, there  was  usually  an  altar  on  either  side  of  the 
door,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  can  strictly  be 
termed  rood-altars.  It  seems  probable  that  in 
cases  the  rood-altar  was  on  the  loft  itself,  instead  of 
beneath— e.  g.,  at  Lichfield,  Lyons,  and  St-Maurice. 
Vienne.  In  some  old  lofts  drains  have  been  found 
which  may  jwssibly  be  the  remains  of  the  piscinas  for 
such  altars.  The  daily  parish  Mass  said  at  the  altar 
on  or  under  the  rood-screen,  was  called  the  rood  Mass, 
though  occasionally  this  term  is  used  to  signifv  merely 
the  Mass  of  one  or  other  of  the  feasts  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

A  few  other  terms  used  in  connexion  with  the  rood 
may  here  be  briefly  explained.  The  rood-arch  was 
the  arch  separating  chancel  from  nave,  under  which 
the  rood  and  rood-screen  were  usually  situated.  A 
rood-door  was  either  the  central  door  of  a  rood-screen 
or  one  of  the  two  doors  on  either  side  of  the  rood- 
altar.  Rood-gallcry  was  another  term  for  rood-loft. 
The  rood-gap  was  the  space  under  the  chancel  arch, 
partially  occupied  by  the  rood.  The  rood-saints  were 
the  figures  of  Sts.  Mary  and  John  on  either  side  of  the 
rood;  rood-steps,  the  steps  leading  up  from  the  nave 
into  the  chancel,  under  or  immediately  before  the 
rood-screen.  Kood-steeple,  or  rood-tower,  was  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  the  central  tower  of  a  church  at 
the  interaction  of  nave  and  chancel  with  the  tran- 
septs, as  ut  I>urham,  Notre-Dame.  Paris,  and  Lincoln. 
At  the  last-named  place  the  name  has  since  been  cor- 
rupted into  "Broad  Tower." 

taf,'l",,1;  Tr"">"  "»  Ckaneti  Srrrr,,,  and  RnoAlaht  (London, 
in  TtT-  . Comlon.  ISAM;  Asunn.D 

">*•    A  '»«  «  *•  fhipf  of  ibw  i,  Kivm  in  Bond,  op.  cit. 

G.  Cyprian  Alston. 


Rooney,  John.  See  Good  Hopk,  Western  Vica- 
riate op  the  Cape  op. 

Roothaan,  Johann  Phiupp,  twenty-first  General 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  b.  at  Amsterdam,  23  Novem- 
ber, 17K5;  d.  at  Rome,  8  May,  1853.  Originally 
Protestant,  the  Roothaan  family  emigrated  from 
Frankfort  to  Amsterdam,  where  it  became  Catholic. 
Johann  Philipp,  the  youngest  of  three  brothers,  was 
on  account  of  his  special  talent  destined  for  study, 
and,  before  he  was  sixteen,  graduated  from  the  gym- 
nasium of  his  native  town.  Thence  passing  to  the 
athenceum  Uht*tre  (high  school),  he  continued  for 
four  years  his  classical  studies  under  the  celebrated 
Professor  Jakob  van  Lennep  with  the  greatest  suc- 
cess. Confronted  with  the  necessity  of  choosing 
his  vocation,  he  determined  to  join  the  Society  ol 
Jesus,  which  still  survived  in  White  Russia  and  had 
been  officially  recognized  by  Pius  VII.  In  IKOl  he 
set  out  for  the  novitiate  in  Diinaburg;  the  descrip- 
tions of  his  month's  journey  thither  are  very  interest- 
ing. On  the  conclusion  of  his  novitiate,  he  was,  on 
account  of  his  great  knowledge  of  the  classics,  ap- 

Kointed  teacher  at  the  Jesuit  gymnasium  at  Duna- 
urg  (1806-9),  and  completely  satisfied  the  expecta- 
tions of  his  superiors.  He  had  already  mastered 
Polish;  as  a  native  of  Holland,  he  naturally  spoke 
also  French,  while  the  two  classical  languages  and 
Hebrew  were  among  his  favourite  studies.  He  sub- 
sequently began  the  higher  study  of  philosophy  and 
theology  at  Polotsk,  and  in  1S12  was  ordained  priest. 
The  following  four  years  were  spent  as  professor  of 
rhetoric  at  Fusza— this  was  the  stormy  era  of  the 
Franco-Russian  War.  The  joyous  incident  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Societv  of  Jesus  bv  Pius  VII  also 
to  this  period  (1814).  The  other  four  years 
preceded  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  from 
Russia  (1820)  were  passed  by  Roothaan  partly  as 
teacher  and  partly  in  pastoral  duties  in  Orsa.  Dur- 
ing this  interval  he  took  the  final  solemn  vows,  and 
could  thus  enter  courageously  on  his  journey  into 
exile.  This  journey  lasted  three  months,  and  ended 
in  Brieg  (Canton  of  Wallis,  Switzerland).  Here  he 
again  taught  rhetoric  for  three  years,  besides  taking 
zealous  part  in  popular  missions.  He  thrice  accom- 
panied, on  his  tour  of  visitation,  the  provincial  of  the 
vice-pr 
the  Jo 

land,  and  learned  the  conditions  from  personal 
examination.  He  was  able,  after  a  seventeen  years' 
absence,  to  revisit  his  kindred  at  Amsterdam.  Root- 
haan's  subsequent  appointment  to  the  rectorship 
of  the  newlv-iounded  college  at  Turin  brought  him 
to  his  real  life's  task.  On  the  death  of  A.  Fortis. 
General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  Roothaan  was  named 
his  successor 

His  labours  as  General  were  most  fniitful  in  every' 
domain  for  the  newly-restored  order.  His  first  care 
was  for  the  preservation  and  strengthening  of  the 
internal  spirit  of  the  Society.  To  this  object  he 
devoted  nine  of  his  eleven  general  letters.  Of  still 
greater  fundamental  importance  than  these  valuable 
encyclicals  were  his  labours  on  the  new  edition  of  the 
Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius  according  to  the  original 

introduction 
itened  and  re- 
precious  work  is  his  chief  ser- 
vice, which  alone  must  have  rendered  his  name  im- 
mortal in  the  Society.  He  also  displayed  great  seal 
in  raising  the  standard  of  studies:  having  himself 
enjoyed  such  a  splendid  classical  education,  he  was 
able'  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  classics  for  a 
mental  training.  After  careful  investigation  and 
counsel,  he  published  in  1S32  the  Revised  Order  of 
Studies,  excellently  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  the 
time.  Having  thus  provided  for  their  spiritual  and 
intellectual  armour,  he  was  also  able  to  open  up  the 


arovince  of  Switzerland,  to  which  also  belonged 
Jesuit  house*  in  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Hol- 


Jixercises  ol  M.  Ignatius  according  to 
text:  this  edition  he  provided  with  an 
and  explanatory  notiw.    The  enlightei 
n.  u  i  d  use  of  this  precious  work  is  hi 
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richest  fields  for  the  activity  of  his  brethren  in  the 
Society,  namely  the  home  and  foreign  missions. 
During  his  administration,  the  order  increased  two- 
fold in  the  number  of  its  members  (5000)  and  in  its 
apostolic  activity,  although  it  had  meanwhile  to 
suffer  banishment  and  persecution  in  many  places, 
especially  in  the  year  of  revolution,  1848.  The  Gen- 
eral himself  had  to  quit  Rome  for  two  years.  On  his 
return  his  health  was  broken,  his  strength  began  to 
fail,  and  fits  of  weakness  announced  his  approaching 
end.  The  characteristics  of  Roothaan  are  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  which  he  himself  declared  the 
principle  of  his  administration:  "fortiter  et  suaviter". 
The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  words  of  his  bio- 
grapher: "Impetuous  by  nature,  he  governed  all 
passions  by  the  exercise  of  Christian  self-denial,  so 
that  a  most  measured  moderation  in  all  things  forms 
his  distinctive  characteristic." 

TsrM.  Lerentchett  Van  P.  Joanna  Phiiipptu  Rootnnnn,  General 
tier  Sttirtrtt  ran  Jetut  ( Ammeniaiu,  1S.H.V).  German  tr.  Mabtix 
(Kav.'niO)ur«.  1S9S) ;  Txbwrcoren.  Etquute  hiUorique  tur  U  T.  R. 
P.  Ruuthaan  (Brunei*.  1857). 

N.  SCHEID. 

Sopor,  Margaret.   See  Thomas  More,  Blessed. 

Roper,  Wiluam,  biographer  of  the  Blessed 
Thomas  More,  b.  149(5;  d.  4  Jan.,  1578.  Both  his 
father  and  mother  belonged  to  distinguished  legal 
families.  He  was  educated  at  one  of  the  English 
universities,  and  received  his  father's  office  of  clerk 
of  the  pleas  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  He  held 
this  |s>st  till  shortly  before  his  death.  When  he  was 
about  twenty-three  he  seems  to  have  been  taken  into 
Sir  Thomas  More's  household,  and  he  married  Mar- 
garet, Sir  Thomas's  eldest  daughter,  in  1521.  Eras- 
mus who  saw  much  of  the  More  family  describes  him 
as  a  young  man  "who  is  wealthy,  of  excellent  and 
modest  character  and  not  unacquainted  with  litera- 
ture". He  became  fascinated,  however,  by  the 
Lutheran  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith,  and  pro- 
fessed his  heresy  so  openly  as  to  be  summoned  before 
Wolsey.  Sir  Thomas  frequently  reasoned  with  his 
son-in-law:  "Meg",  he  said  to  his  daughter,  "I  have 
borne  a  long  time  with  thy  husband;  I  nave  reasoned 
and  argued  with  him  in  these  points  of  religion,  and 
still  given  to  him  mv  poor  fatherly  counsel,  but  I 
perceive  none  of  all  this  able  to  call  him  home;  and 
therefore,  Meg,  1  will  no  longer  dispute  with  him, 
but  will  clean  give  him  over  and  get  me  to  God  ami 
pray  for  him".  To  these  prayers  Roper  attributed 
his  return  to  the  Faith;  henceforth  he  was  an  ardent 
Catholic.  He  sat  in  four  of  Mary's  parliaments, 
twice  as  member  for  Rochester  and  twice  as  member 
for  Canterbury.  His  Catholicism  got  him  into  dif- 
ficulties with  the  Government  under  Elizabeth  and 
he  was  summoned  before  the  Council  in  1568;  in 
the  following  year  he  was  bound  over  to  be  of  good 
behaviour  and  to  appear  before  the  Council  when 
summoned.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  been  troubled 
further.  His  reminiscences  of  Sir  Thomas  More 
were  written  in  the  time  of  Queen  Mary  nearly 
twenty  years  after  the  events  with  which  they  deal, 
but  his  relations  with  his  father-in-law  had  been  so 
close  and  the  impressions  he  received  in  that  delight- 
ful household  so  vivid,  that  these  rather  disjointed 
notes  form  a  most  attractive  biography.  Roper's 
"Life"  was  not  printed  till  1628.  but  it  was  used  by 
the  earlier  biographers  of  More,  and  is  the  chief 


authority  for  his  personal  histoi 

BmtKiK-rr,  Lift  and  Writing!  of  Sir 
1*91 1.  Din.  of  Sat.  Biaa.;  Guxow,  BiM.  . 
Athena  Or»n.  cd.  Bum  (London,  IS*)) 


(I,ondon, 
«  Wood'* 

F.  F.  Urquhart. 

Rorate  C<Bli  (Vulgate,  text),  the  opening  words 
of  Is.,  xlv,  8.  The  text  is  used  frequently  both  at 
Mass  and  in  the  Divine  Office  during  Advent,  as  it 
gives  exquisite  poetical  expression  to  the  longings 
of  Patriarchs  and  Prophets,  and  symbolically  of  the 


Church,  for  the  coming  of  the  Messias.  Throughout 
Advent  it  occurs  daily  as  the  versicle  and  response  at 
Vespers.  For  this  purpose  the  verse  is  divided  into 
the  versicle,  "Rorate  cu?li  desuper  et  nubes  pluant 
justuin"  (Drop  down  dew,  ye  heavens,  from  above, 
and  let  the  clouds  rain  the  just),  and  the  response: 
"Aperiatur  terra  et  germinet  salvatorem"  (Let  the 
earth  be  opened  and  send  forth  a  Saviour").  The 
text  is  also  used:  (a)  as  the  Introit  for  the  Fourth 
Sunday  in  Advent,  for  Wednesday  in  Ember  Week, 
for  the  feast  of  the  Expectation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
and  for  votive  Masses  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  during 
Advent;  (b)  as  a  versicle  in  the  first  responsory  of 
Tuesday  in  tin?  first  week  of  Advent;  (c)  as  the  first 
antiphon  at  Lauds  for  the  Tuesday  preceding  Christ- 
mas and  the  second  antiphon  at  Matins  of  the  Ex- 
pectation of  the  Rlcsscd  Virgin;  (d)  in  the  second  re- 
sponsory for  Friday  of  the  third  week  of  Advent  and 
in  the  fifth  responsory  in  Matins  of  the  Expectation 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  In  the  "Book  of  Hymns" 
(Edinburgh,  1910),  p.  4,  W.  Rooke-I/ey  translates 
the  text  in  connexion  with  the  0  Antiphons  (q.  v.): 
"Mystic  dew  from  heaven 
Unto  earth  is  given: 
Break,  O  earth,  a  Saviour  yield — 
Fairest  flower  of  the  field". 
The  exquisite  Introit  plain-song  may  be  found  in 
in  the  various  editions  of  the  Vatican  Graduale  and 
the  Solesmes  "Liber  Usualis",  1908,  p.  125.  Under 
the  heading,  "Prayer  of  the  Churches  of  France 
during  Advent  ",  Dom  Gueranger  (Liturgical  Year, 
Advent  tr.,  Dublin,  1870,  pp.  155-0)  gives  it  as  an 
antiphon  to  each  of  a  series  of  prayers  ("  Ne  irascaris  ", 
" Peecavimus",  "Vide  Domino",  " Consolamini ") 
expressive  of  penitence,  expectation,  comfort,  and 
furnishes  the  Latin  text  and  an  English  rendering  of 
the  Prayer.  The  Latin  text  and  a  different  English 
rendering  are  also  given  in  the  Baltimore  "  Manual  of 
Prayers  (pp.  603-4).  A  plain-song  setting  of  the 
"Prayer",  or  series  of  prayers,  is  given  in  the  So- 
lesmes "  Manual  of  Gregorian  Chant  (Rome-Tournai, 
1903, 313-5)  in  plain-song  notation,  and  in  a  slightly 
simpler  form  in  modern  notation  in  the  "Roman 
Hymnal"  (New  York,  1884,  pp.  140-3),  as  also  in 
"Les  principaux  chants  liturgiques"  (Paris,  1875, 
pp.  111-2)  and  "Reeueil  d'anciens  et  de  nouveaux 
cantiques  notes"  (Paris,  1886,  pp.  218-9). 

H.  T.  Henry. 

Rom,  Salvatore,  or  Salvator  (otherwise  known 
as  Resella,  or  Arenklla,  from  the  place  of  his 
birth),  Neapolitan  artist,  b.  at  Renella,  a  little 
village  near  Naples,  1615;  d.  at  Rome  15  March, 
1673.  He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents;  his  father, 
Vita  Antonio,  was  trained  as  an  architect;  his  mother, 
Giulia  Greca  Rosa,  l>elonged  to  one  of  the  Greek 
families  of  Sicily.  The  boy  was  intended  first  of  all 
for  the  Church,  and  by  the  assistance  of  a  relative  of 
his  mother's  was  sent  to  a  college  in  Naples  to  lie 
trained,  but  his  excitable  and  impulsive  nature  started 
all  kinds  of  difficulties,  and  he  had  to  leave  before  his 
education  was  completed.  His  mother  hail  come  of  a 
family  of  painters,  and  a  Sicilian  uncle  had  early  in 
his  life  given  him  some  lessons  in  drawing,  while  his 
sister's  husband  was  an  artist  who  had  been  trained 
by  Spagnoletto.  therefore  there  were  divers  reasons 
why  the  young  lad  should  t  ake  up  painting.  He  threw 
his  whole  heart  into  his  work,  but  succeeded  so  poorly 
that  presently  he  left  home,  joined  a  band  of  robbers 
who  infested  the  southern  part  of  Italy,  and  wandered 
about  with  them,  meanwhile  making  all  kinds  of 
sketches,  which  were  eventually  very  useful  in  his 
larger  pictures.  His  father  died  when  Salvatore  was 
seventeen;  the  income  for  the  family  ceased,  and 
young  Rosa  as  its  head,  was  regarded  as  its  sole 
support.  He  again  took  to  painting,  and  worked  ex- 
ceedingly hard,  exposing  his  pictures  for  sale  in  the 
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street,  and  in  that  way,  by  a  fortunate  accident,  came 
under  the  attention  of  Lanfranro,  and  through  him 
got  to  know  Falcone.  Both  of  these  artists  were  of 
the  greatest  possible  assistance  to  him.  His  progress, 
however,  was  exceedingly  slow,  and  the  members  of 
bis  family  took  almost  everything  that  Ik-  earned  for 
their  own  support;  meantime  he  was  laid  up  almost 
periodical!}'  with  a  malignant  fever,  the  seeds  of  which 
Had  been  sown  in  his  journeys  with  the  robbers. 

In  1634,  he  came  (o  Rome,  but  fell  very  ill,  and  had 
to  return  again  to  Naples  more  dea<f  than  alive. 
After  a  little  while,  however,  he  went  back  to  Rome, 
and  there  gained  a  patron  in  Cardinal  Brancaccio, 
who  gave  him  various  commissions  both  in  the 


Sai.vatoh  Rosa 
8elf-portnut,  I'aluio  Sanu-iui  Cliici.  Kirnn 


Eternal  City  and  in  Viterbo.  In  some  of  these  works 
he  was  assisted  bv  a  fellow-pupil  named  Mercuri. 
From  this  point  he  begun  to  make  progress,  but 
presently  discovered  that  he  had  a  genius  for  com- 
posing witty  poems,  sparkling  and  epigrammatic, 
which  gained  for  him  a  sudden  reputation  in  Rome; 
this  he  turned  to  good  account;  then  suddenly  drop- 
ping his  poetic  work  as  quickly  as  he  had  taken  it  up, 
turned  again  to  his  favourite  profession  of  painting. 
He  worked  very  hard,  and  was  a  painter  of  considcr- 
abk  power,  and  of  marked  personality.  His  pictures 
as  a  rule  are  distinguished  by  gloom  ami  mystery, 
rich  colouring,  magnificent  shadows,  and  broad,  free, 
easy  work,  nervous  and  emotional.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral air  of  melancholy  over  almost  all  his  works,  and 
they  appear  to  have  been  turned  out  at  top  speed, 
but  there  is  an  impressiveness  about  his  pictures 
which  can  never  be  mistaken.  For  a  while  they  were 
regarded  far  too  highly  at  a  time  when  the  Academic 
School  was  the  only  one  in  repute;  they  then  passed 
under  a  cloud  when  the  Primitives  came  into  their 
own.  but  now  their  genius  is  again  asserting  itself,  and 
the  landscape*  of  Rosa  with  their  marvellous  draughts- 
manship and  extraordinary,  melancholy  magnificence 
are  being  appreciated  by  persons  able  to  under- 
stand the  merits  of  a  poetic  interpretation.  The 
last  few  years  of  the  artist's  life  were  passed  he- 
twecn  Naples  nnd  Home,  with  one  temporary  visit 
to  Florence,  where  he  remained  three  or  four 'years 
It  was  in  Rome  that  he  died;  but  the  best  part  "of  his 
life  was  passed  m  his  native  town,  where  he  was  held 
in  niKh  repute,  ami  regarded  as  one  of  itsglori.-s  His 
works  arc  (0  be  founil  in  al,  )h(i  -j,^  nf 

F.uro,M-.  notably  m  the  I'm,,  the  National  Gallery  of 
UMidon,  the  Hermitage,  the  gallcri.*  of  Dulwich  "and 
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Pxiinburgh,  and  in  almost  every  important  palace  in 
Rome.  He  was  a  skilful  etcher,  leaving  behind  him 
some  thirty-five  or  forty  well-etched  platen,  and  was 
a  wry  powerful  draughtsman  in  black  and  sanguine. 
Many  of  his  pictures  are  signed  by  his  conjoined 
initials  arranged  in  at  least  a  dosen  different  ways, 
and  always  skilfully  combined. 

Mori  of  ibe  information  concerning  him  u  nbtaiiwd  from 
Pamkri,  l'if«  di  uiltori.  teultan  f  arcMiletli  ckt  hanno  tatorolo  in 
Ruma  (Rome,  17*2). 

George  Charles  Williamson. 

Rosalia,  Saint,  hermitess,  greatly  venerated  at 
Palermo  and  in  the  whole  of  Sicily  of  which  she  is 
patroness.  Her  feast  is  celebrated  on  4  September. 
A  special  feast  of  the  translation  of  her  relics  is  kept 
in  Sicily  16  June.  There  is  no  account  of  her  before 
Valerius  Rossi  (about  1590),  though  churches  were 
dedicated  in  her  honour  in  1237.  Her  Vita  (Acta 
SS..  11  Sept.,  278)  which,  according  to  the  Bollaiuiist 
J.  Stilting,  is  compiled  from  local  traditions, paintings, 
and  inscriptions,  says:  She  was  the  daughter  of 
Sinibald,  I/ord  of  Quisquina  and  of  Rosa,  descended 
from  the  family  of  Charlemagne;  in  youthful  days 
she  left  home  and  hid  herself  in  a  cave  near  Bivona 
and  later  in  another  of  Monte  Pcllegrino  near  Palermo, 
in  which  she  died  and  was  buried.  In  1024  her  re- 
mains were  discovered  and  brought  to  the  Cathedral 
of  Palermo.  Urban  VIII  put  her  name  into  the 
Roman  Martyrology.  Whether  before  her  retire- 
ment she  belonged  to  a  religious  community,  is  not 
known.  The  Basilians.  in  their  Martyrology,  claim 
her  as  a  member.  She  is  often  represented  as  a 
Basilian  nun  with  a  Greek  cross  in  her  hand.  Many 
of  her  pictures  may  be  found  in  the  Acta  SS. 

Dt  NBA*.  Lit*  of  Sainltt)  Women  (London.  19ll.il;  BaM.hu- 
Gocld.  Lit*  of  tht  Saint*  (London,  IS77);  Stiller  in  tlnliorn- 

ksiam.  Francis  Mershman. 

Rosary,  The. — I.  In- the  Western  Cht-rch. — 
"The  Rosary",  says  the  Roman  Breviary,  "is  a 
certain  form  of  prayer  wherein  we  say  fifteen  decades 
or  lens  of  Hail  Man's  with  an  Our  Father  between 
each  ten,  while  at  each  of  these  fifteen  decades  we 
recall  successively  in  pious  meditation  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  our  Redemption."  The  same  lesson 
for  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Rosary  informs  us  that 
when  the  Albigcnsion  heresy  was  devastating  the 
country  of  Toulouse,  St.  Dominic  earnestly  besought 
the  help  of  Our  I*ody  ami  was  instructed  by  her, 
"so  tradition  asserts'1,  to  preach  the  Rosary  among 
the  people  as  an  antidote  to  heresy  ami  sin.  From 
that  time  forward  this  manner  of  prayer  w:is  "most 
wonderfully  published  abroad  ami  developed  \prom- 
ulgari  augerique  or  pit]  by  St.  Dominic  whom  differ- 
ent Supreme  Pontiffs  have  in  various  passages  of 
their  apostolic  letters  declared  to  be  the  institutor 
and  author  of  the  same  devotion."  That  many 
popes  have  so  spoken  is  undoubtedly  true,  and 
amongst  the  rest  we  have  a  series  of  encyclicals, 
beginning  in  1KS3.  issued  by  Pope  Leo  XIII,  which, 
while  commending  this  devotion  to  the  faithful  in 
the  most  earnest  terms,  assumes  the  institution  of 
the  Rosary  by  St.  Dominic  to  be  a  fact  historically 
established.  Of  the  remarkable  fruits  of  this  devo- 
tion and  of  the  extraordinary  favours  which  have 
been  granted  to  the  world,  as  is  piously  Mieved. 
through  this  means,  something  will  be  said  under 
the  headings  Rosary.  Feast  of.  and  Rosary,  Con- 
fraternities of.  We  will  confine  ourselves  here 
to  the  controverted  question  of  its  history,  a  matter 
which  both  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
again  in  recent  years  has  attracted  much  attention. 

Let  us  begin  With  certain  facts  which  will  not  l»c 
contested.  It  is  tolerably  obvious  that  whenever 
any  prayer  has  to  be  repeated  a  large  number  of  times 
recourse  is  likely  to  be  had  to  some  mechanical 
apparatus  less  troublesome  than  counting  upon  the 
fingers.    In  almost  all  countries,  then,  we  meet  with 
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something  in  the  nature  of  prayer-countere  or  rosary- 
beads.  Even  in  ancient  Nineveh  a  sculpture  has 
been  found  thus  described  by  Layard  in  his  "Mon- 
uments" (I,  plate  7):  "Two  winged  females  standing 
before  the  sacred  tree  in  the  attitude  of  prayer;  they 
lift  the  extended  right  hand  and  hold  in  the  left 
a  garland  or  rosary.  '  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  among  the  Mohammedans  the  Tasbih 
or  bead-string,  consisting  of  33,  66,  or  99  beads,  and 
used  for  counting  devotionally  the  names  of  Allah, 
has  been  in  use  for  many  centuries.  Marco  Polo, 
visiting  the  King  of  Malabar  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, found  to  his  surprise  t  hat  t  hat  monarch  employed 
a  rosary  of  104  {?  108)  precious  stones  to  count  his 
prayers.  St.  Francis  \avier  and  his  companions 
were  equally  astonished  to  see  that  rosaries  were 
universally  familiar  to  the  Kuddhists  of  Japan. 
Among  the  monks  of  the  Greek  Church  we  hear  of  the 
kombologion,  or  komboschoinion,  a  cord  with  a  hundred 
knots  used  to  count  genuflexions  and  signB  of  the 
cross.  Similarly,  beside  the  mummy  of  a  Christian 
ascetic,  Thaias,  of  the  fourth  century,  recently  dis- 
interred at  Antinoe  in  Egypt .  was  found  a  sort  of 
cribbagc-board  with  holes,  which  has  generally  been 
thought  to  he  an  apparatus  for  counting  prayers. 
Still  more  primitive  is  the  device  of  which  Palladius 
and  other  ancient  authorities  have  left  us  an  account. 
A  certain  Paul  the  Hermit,  in  the  fourth  century, 
had  imposed  upon  himself  the  task  of  repeating  three 
hundred  prayers,  according  to  a  set  form,  every  day. 
To  do  this,  he  gathered  up  three  hundred  pebbles  and 
threw  one  away  as  each  prayer  was  finished  (Palla- 
dius, "  Hist.  Iaus.",  xx;  Butler,  II,  63).  It  is  probable 
that  other  ascetics  who  also  numbered  their  prayers 
by  hundreds  adopted  some  similar  expedient.  (Cf. 
"Vita  S.  Godrici  ,  cviii.)  Indeed  when  we  find  a 
papal  privilege  addressed  to  the  monks  of  St.  Apolli- 
naris  in  Classe  requiring  them,  in  gratitude  for  the 
pope's  benefactions,  to  say  Kyrie  elcison  three  hundred 
times  twice  a  day  (see  the  privilege  of  Hadrian  I. 
A.  D.  782,  in  Jane-Lowenfeld,  n.  2437),  one  would 
infer  that  some  counting  apparatus  must  almost 
necessarily  have  been  used  for  the  purpose. 

Hut  there  were  other  prayers  to  oe  counted  more 
nearly  connected  with  tne  Rosary  than  Kyrie  elei- 
sons.  At  an  early  date  among  the  monastic  orders 
the  practice  had  established  itself  not  only  of  offering 
Masses,  but  of  saying  vocal  prayers  as  a  suffrage 
for  their  deceased  brethren.  For  this  purpose  the 
private  recitation  of  the  l  ."si  i  psalms,  or  of  50  psalms, 
the  third  part,  was  constantly  enjoined.  Already  in 
a.  d.  800  wc  learn  from  the  compact  between  St. 
Call  and  Reichenau  ("Mon.  Germ.  Hist.:  Confrat.", 
Piper,  140)  that  for  each  deceased  brother  all  the 
priests  should  say  one  Mass  and  also  fifty  psalms. 
A  charter  in  Kemble  (Cod.  Dipl.,  I,  290)  prescribes 
that  each  monk  is  to  sing  two  fifties  (tim  fiftig)  for 
the  souls  of  certain  benefactors,  while  each  priest 
is  to  sing  two  Masses  and  each  deacon  to  read  two 
Passions.  But  as  time  went  on,  and  the  conr<er*i, 
or  lay  brothers,  most  of  them  quite  illiterate,  became 
distinct  from  the  choir  monks,  it  was  felt  that  they 
also  should  be  required  to  substitute  some  simple 
form  of  prayer  in  place  of  the  psalms  to  which  their 
more  educated  brethren  wen-  hound  by  rule.  Thus 
we  read  in  the  "Ancient  Customs  of  Cluny".  col- 
lected by  IMalrio  in  1096,  that  when  the  death  of  any 
brother  at  a  distance  was  announced,  every  priest 
was  to  offer  Mass,  and  every  non-priest  was  either  to 
say  fifty  psalms  or  to  repeat  fifty  times  the  Pater- 
noster ("quicunque  sacerdos  est  eantet  missam  pro 
eo,  et  qui  non  est  sacerdos  quinquaginta  psalmos  aut 
toties  orationem  dominieam".  P.  L.,  CXLIX.  776). 
Similarly  among  the  Knights  Templars,  whose  rule 
dates  from  about  1128,  (he  knights  who  could  not 
attend  choir  were  required  to  sav  the  Lord's  Praver 
57  times  in  all  and  on  the  death  of  any  of  the  brethren 


they  had  to  say  the  Pater  Noster  a  hundred  times  a 
day  for  a  week. 

To  count  these  accurately  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  already  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  a  practice  had  come  in  of  using  pebbles, 
berries,  or  discs  of  bone  threaded  on  a  string.  It 
is  in  any  case  certain  that  the  Countess  Godiva  of 
Coventry  (c.  1070)  left  by  will  to  the  statue  of  Our 
Lady  in  a  certain  monastery  "the  circlet  of  precious 
stones  which  she  had  threaded  on  a  cord  in  order  t  hat 
by  fingering  them  one  after  another  she  might  count 
her  prayers  exactly"  (Malmesbury,  "Gesta  Pont.", 
Rolls  Series  31 1 ).  Another  example  seems  to  occur 
in  the  case  of  St.  Rosalia  (a.  d.  1  lt»0),  in  whose  tomb 
similar  strings  of  beads  were  discovered.  Even  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  such  strings  of  beads  were 
known  throughout  the  Middle  Ages — and  in  some 
Continental  tongues  are  known  to  this  day — as 
"Paternosters".  The  evidence  for  this  is  over- 
whelming and  comes  from  every  part  of  Europe. 
Already  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  manufacturers 
of  these  articles,  who  were  know  as  "paternosterers", 
almost  everywhere  formed  a  recognised  craft  guild 
of  considerable  importance.  The  "Livredes  metiers" 
of  Stephen  Boyleau,  for  example,  supplies  full  infor- 
mation regarding  the  four  guilds  of  pnlenMriers  in 
Paris  in  the  year  1268,  while  Paternoster  Row  in 
London  still  preserves  the  memory  of  the  street 
in  which  their  English  craft-fellows  congregated. 
Now  the  obvious  inference  is  that  an  appliance  which 
was  persistently  called  a  "paternoster'  ,  or  in  Latin 
fila  de  paternoster,  numernlin  de  paternoster,  and  so 
on,  had,  at  least  originally,  been  designed  for  counting 
Our  Fathers.  This  inference,  drawn  out  and  illus- 
trated with  much  learning  bv  Father  T.  Esser,  O.P., 
in  1897,  becomes  a  practical  certainty  when  wc  re- 
member that  it  was  only  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  that  the  Hail  Mary  came  at  all  generally 
into  use  as  a  formula  of  devotion.  It  is  morally 
impossible  that  Lady  Godiva's  circlet  of  jewels  could 
have  been  intended  to  count  Ave  Manas.  Hence 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  strings  of  prayer- 
beads  were  called  "paternosters"  because  for  a  long 
time  they  were  principally  employed  to  number 
repetitions  of  the  lord's  Prayer. 

When,  however,  the  Hail  Mary  came  into  use,  it 
appears  that  from  the  first  the  consciousness  that  it 
was  in  its  own  nature  a  salutation  rather  than  a  prayer 
induced  a  fashion  of  repeating  it  many  times  in  suc- 
cession, accompanied  by  genuflexions  or  some  other 
external  act  of  reverence.  Just  as  happens  nowadays 
in  the  firing  of  salutes,  or  in  the  applause  given  to  a 
public  performer,  or  in  the  rounds  of  cheers  evoked 
among  school-boys  by  an  arrival  or  departure,  so 
also  then  the  honour"  paid  by  such  salutations  was 
measured  by  numbers  and  continuance.  Further, 
since  the  recitation  of  the  Psalms  divided  into  fifties 
was,  as  innumerable  documents  attest,  the  favourite 
form  of  devotion  for  religious  anil  learned  persons, 
so  those  who  were  simple  or  much  occupied  loved, 
by  the  repetition  of  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a  hundred  and 
fifty  salutations  of  Our  Lady,  to  feel  that  they  were 
imitating  the  practice  of  God's  mure  exalted  servants. 
In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  in  the  course  of  the 
twelfth  century  and  before  the  birth  of  St.  Dominic, 
the  practice  of  reciting  50  or  150  Ave  Marias  had 
become  generally  familiar.  The  most  conclusive 
evidence  of  this  is  furnishi-d  by  the  "Mary-legends", 
or  stories  of  Our  Lady,  which  obtained  wide  circula- 
tion at  this  epoch.  The  story  of  Eulalia,  in  parti- 
cular, according  to  which  a  client  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin who  had  been  wont  to  say  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Aves  was  bidden  by  her  to  say  only  fifty,  but  more 
slowly,  has  been  shown  by  Mussafia  (Marien-legen- 
den,  Pts  I,  II)  to  be  unquestionably  of  early  date. 
Not  less  conclusive  is  the  account  given  of  St.  Albert 
(d.  1140)  by  his  contemporary  biographer,  who  tells 
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us:  "A  hundred  times  a  day  he  bent  his 
»ted  himself 


fifty  times  he  prostrated  himself  raising  his 
again  bv  hw  fingers  and  toes,  while  ho  repeated  at 
every-  genuflexion :  'Hail  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the 
Loni  is  with  thee,  blessed  art  thou  amongst  women 
ami  blessed  is  the  fruit  of  thy  womb'.  "  This  was  the 
whole  of  the  Hail  Mary  as  then  said,  and  the  fact 
of  all  the  wonls  being  set  down  rather  implies  that 
the  formula  had  not  yet  become  universally  familiar. 
Not  less  remarkable  is  the  account  of  a  similar  devo- 
tional exercise  occurring  in  the  Corpus  Christi  MS. 
of  the  Ancren  Kiwle  (q.  v.).  This  text,  declared  by 
Kolbing  to  have  been  written  in  the  middle  of  the 
twelfth  century  (Englische  Studien,  IHS't,  p.  116), 
can  in  any  case  1*  hardly  later  than  1200.  The 
|>aasage  in  question  gives  directions  how  fifty  Ave* 
arc  to  be  said  divided  into  sets  of  ten,  with  prostra- 
tions and  other  marks  of  reverence.  (Sec  The  Month, 
July,  1903.)  When  we  find  such  an  exercise  recom- 
mended to  a  little  group  of  anchoresses  in  a  corner 
of  England,  twentv  years  before  any  Dominican 
foundation  was  made  In  this  country,  It  seems  diffi- 
cult to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  custom  of  re- 
citing fifty  or  a  hundred  and  fifty  Aves  had  grown 
familiar,  independently  of,  and  earlier  than,  the 
preaching  of  St.  Dominic.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
practice  of  meditating  on  certain  definite  mystcri<«, 
which  has  been  rightly  described  as  the  very  essence 
of  the  Kosary  devotion,  seems  to  have  only  arisen 
long  after  the  date  of  St.  Dominic's  death.  It  is 
difficult  to  prove  a  negative,  but  Father  T.  Esser, 
O.P..  has  shown  (in  the  periodical  "I>er  Katholik", 
of  Mainz,  Oct.,  Nov.,  Dec.,  1H97)  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  meditation  during  the  recitation  of  the 
Aves  was  rightly  attributed  to  a  certain  Carthusian, 
Dominic  the  Prussian.  It  is  in  any  case  certain  that 
at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  utmost  pos- 
sible varietv  of  methods  of  meditating  prevailed,  and 
that  the  fifteen  mysteries  now  generally  accepted 
were  not  uniformly  adhered  to  oven  by  the  Domini- 
cans themselves.  (See  Schmitz,  "  Koserikranzgebet", 
p.  74;  Esser  in  "Der  Katholik"  for  1904-6.)  To 
sum  up,  we  have  positive  evidence  that  both  the 
invention  of  the  beads  as  a  counting  apparatus  and 
also  the  practice  of  repealing  a  hundred  and  fifty 
Aves  cannot  be  duo  to  St.  Dominic,  because  they  are 
both  notably  older  than  his  time.  Further,  wo  are 
assured  that  the  meditating  upon  the  mysteries  was 
not  mt  rcxh im I  until  two  hundred  years  after  his 
death.  What  then,  we  are  compelled  to  ask,  is  there 
left  of  which  St.  Dominic  may  be  called  the  author? 

These  positive  reasons  for  distrusting  the  current 
tradition  might  in  a  measure  be  ignored  as  arelueo- 
logical  refinements,  if  there  were  any  satisfactory 
evidence  to  show  that  St.  Dominic  had  identified 
himself  with  the  pre-existing  Rosary  and  become  its 
apostle.  But  here  we  are  met  with  absolute  silence. 
<>f  the  eight  or  nine  «-arly  Lives  of  the  saint,  not 
one  makes  the  faintest  allusion  to  the  Rosary.  The 
witnesses  who  gave  evidence  in  the  cause  of  his 
canonization  are  equally  reticent.  In  the  great 
collection  of  documents  accumulated  by  Fathers 
Balme  and  Lelaidior,  O.P.,  in  their  "Cartulaire  de 
St.  Dominique"  the  question  is  studiously  ignored. 
The  early  constitutions  of  the  different  provinces  of 
the  order  have  been  examined,  and  manv  of  them 
printed,  but  no  one  has  found  anv  reference  to  this 
devotion.  We  possess  hundreds,  even  thousand*,  of 
manuscripts .  containing  devotional  treatises,  sermons, 
chronicles,  Saints  lives,  etc.,  written  bv  the  Friars 
IreftohirH  between  1220  and  1450;  but  no  single 
verifiable  passage  has  yet  been  produced  which 
speaks  of  the  Rosary  as  instituted  by  St.  Dominic 
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in  his  edition  of  the  Cartulaire  of  La 
Prouille  (I,  cccxxviii),  are  equally  silent.  Neither 
do  we  find  any  suggestion  of  a  connexion  between 
St.  Dominic  and  the  Kosary  in  the  paintings  and 
sculptures  of  these  two  and  a  half  centuries.  Even 
the  tomb  of  St.  Dominic  at  Bologna  and  the  number- 
less frescoes  by  Fra  Angelico  representing  the  brethren 
of  his  order  ignore  the  Rosary  completely. 

Impressed  by  this  conspiracy  of  silence,  the  Bol- 
landists,  on  trying  to  trace  to  its  source  the  origin 
of  the  current  tradition,  found  that  all  the  clues  con- 
verged upon  one  point,  the  preaching  of  the  Domini- 
can Alan  de  Rupe  about  the  years  1470-75.  He  it 
undoubtedly  was  who  first  suggested  the  idea  that 
the  devotion  of  "Our  Lady's  I»salter"  (a  hundred 
and  fifty  Hail  Marys)  was  instituted  or  revived  by 
St.  Dominic.  Alan  was  a  very  earnest  and  devout 
man,  but,  as  the  highest  authorities  admit,  he  was 
full  of  delusions,  and  based  his  revelations  on  the 
imaginary  testimony  of  writers  that  never  existed 
(sec  Quctif  and  Echard,  "Scriptores  O.P.",  I,  849). 
His  preaching,  however,  was  attended  with  much 
success.  The  Rosary  Confraternities,  organize. I  by 
him  and  his  colleagues  at  Douai,  Cologne,  and  else- 
where had  great  vogue,  anil  led  to  the  printing  of 
many  books,  all  more  or  less  impregnated  with  the 
ideas  of  Alan.  Indulgences  were  granted  for  the  good 
work  that  was  thus  being  done  and  the  documents 
conceding  these  indulgences  accepted  and  repeated, 
as  was  natural  in  that  uncritical  age,  the  historical 
data  which  had  been  inspired  by  Alan's  writings  and 
which  were  submitted  according  to  the  usual  prac- 
tice by  the  promoters  of  the  confraternities  them- 
selves." It  was  in  this  way  that  the  tradition  of  Domini- 
can authorship  grew  up.  Tin*  first  Bulls  speak  of 
this  aut  horship  with  some  reserve:  "  Prout  in  historiis 
legitur"  says  Leo  X  in  the  earliest  of  all,  "Pastoris 
a-terni"  1520;  but  many  of  the  later  popes  were  less 
guarded. 

Two  considerations  strongly  support  the  view  of 
the  Rosary  tradition  just  expounded.  The  first  is 
the  gradual  surrender  of  almost  every  notable  piece 
of  evidence  that  has  at  one  time  or  another  Dcen 
relied  upon  to  vindicate  the  sup|>oscd  claims  of  St. 
Dominic.  Touron  and  Alban  Butler  appealed  to 
the  Memoirs  of  a  certain  Luminosi  de  Aposa  who  pro- 
fessed to  have  heard  St.  Dominic  preach  at  Bologna, 
but  these  Memoirs  have  long  ago  been  proved  to 
l)e  a  forgery.  Danzas,  Von  Loe  and  others  attached 
much  importance  to  a  fresco  at  Muret ;  but  the  fresco 
is  not  now  in  existence,  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
believing  that  the  rosary  once  seen  in  that  fresco 
was  painted  in  at  a  later  date  ("The  Month"  Feb. 
1901,  p.  179).  Mamachi,  Esser,  Walsh,  and  Von 
Lde  quote  some  alleged  contemporary  verses  about 
St.  Dominic  in  connexion  with  a  crown  of  roses; 
but  the  original  manuscript  has  disappeared,  and  it 
is  certain  that  the  writers  named  have  printed  Domin- 
ion where  Benoist,  the  only  person  who  has  seen 
the  manuscript,  read  Dominu*.  The  famous  will  of 
Anthony  Sers,  which  professed  to  leave  a  bequest 
to  the  Confraternity  of  the  Rosary  at  Palencia  in 
1221,  was  put  forward  as  a  conclusive  piece  of  testi- 
mony by  Mamachi;  but  it  is  now  admit  ted  bv  Domin- 
ican authorities  to  he  a  forgery  ("The  Irish  Ro- 
sary," Jan.,  1901,  p.  92).  Similarly,  a  supposed  ref- 
erence to  the  subject  by  Thomas  a  Kempis  in  the 
"Chronicle  of  Mount  St.  Agnrs"  is  a  pure  blunder 
("The  Month",  Feb.,  1901,  p.  JS7).  W  ith  this  may 
be  noted  the  change  in  tone  observable  of  late  in 
authoritative  works  of  reference.  In  the  "Kirch- 
liches  Handlexikon"  of  Munich  and  in  the  last  edi- 
tion of  Herder's  " Konversationslexikon"  no  atlemnt 
is  made  to  defend  the  tradition  which  connects  St. 
Dominic  personally  with  the  origin  of  the  Rosary. 
Another  consideration  which  cannot  Is'  developed 
here  is  the  multitude  of  conflicting  legends  concern- 
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ing  the  origin  of  this  devotion  of  Our  Lady's  Psalter 
which  prevailed  down  to  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
eentury,  as  well  as  the  early  diversity  of  practice  in 
the  manner  of  its  reeitation.  These  facts  agree  ill 
with  the  supposition  that  it  took  its  rise  in  a  definite 
revelation  and  was  jealously  watched  over  from  the 
beginning  by  one  of  the  most  learned  and  influential 
of  the  religious  orders.  No  doubt  can  exist  that  the 
immense  diffusion  of  the  Rosary  and  its  confraterni- 
ties in  modern  times  and  the  vast  influence  it  has 
exercised  for  good  are  mainly  due  to  the  labours  and 
the  pravers  of  the  sons  of  St.  Dominic,  but  the  his- 
torical evidence  serves  plainly  to  show  that  their 
interest  in  the  subject  was  only  awakened  in  the  last 
years  of  the  fifteenth  century- 

That  the  Rosary  is  pre-eminently  the  praver  of 
the  people  adapted  alike  for  the  use  of  simple  and 
learned  is  proved  not  onlv  by  the  long  series  of  papal 
utterances  by  which  it  has  been  commended  to  the 
faithful  but  bv  the  daily  experience  of  all  who  are 
familiar  with  it .  The  objection  so  often  made  against 
its  "vain  repetitions"  is  felt  by  none  but  those  who 
have  failed  to  realise  how  entirely  the  spirit  of  the 
exercise  lies  in  the  meditation  upon  the  fundamental 
mysteries  of  our  faith.  To  the  initiated  the  words 
of  the  angelical  salutation  form  only  a  sort  of  half- 
conscious  accompaniment,  a  bourdon  which  we  may 
liken  to  the  "Holy,  Holv,  Holy"  of  the  heavenly 
choirs  and  surelv  hot  in  itself  meaningless.  Neither 
can  it  be  necessary  to  urge  that  the  freest  criticism 
of  the  historical  origin  of  the  devotion,  which  involve* 
no  point  of  doctrine,  is  compatible  with  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  the  devotional  treasures  which  this 
pious  exercise  brings  within  the  reach  of  all. 

As  regards  the  origin  of  the  name,  the  word  romriua 
means  a  garland  or  bouquet  of  roses,  and  it  was  not 
unfrequentlvused  in  a  figurative  sense— e.g.  as  the 
title  of  a  book,  to  denote  an  anthology  or  collection 
of  extracts.  An  early  legend  which  after  travelling 
all  over  Europe  penetrated  even  to  Abyssinia  con- 
*  this  name  with  a  story  of  Our  Lady,  who 
to  take  rosebuds  from  the  lips  of  a  young 
?n  he  was  reciting  Hail  Marys  and  to  weave 
»  a  garland  which  she  placed  upon  her  head. 
A  German  metrical  version  of  this  story  is  still  ex- 
tant dating  from  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
name  "Our  Lady's  Psalter"  can  also  be  traced  back 
to  the  same  period.  Corona  or  chajilel  suggests  the 
same  idea  as  rosarium.  The  old  English  name  found 
in  Chaucer  and  cb»«where  was  a  "pair  of  beads",  in 
which  the  word  beaiU  fq.v.)  originally  meant  prayers. 

A  vast  literature  has  (Town  up  around  the  Rosary  devotion, 
but  from  a  historical  point  of  view  tbe  older  book*  are  almost 
ail  quite  unrritiral.  The  beat  representatives  of  a  devotional 
and  conservative  treatment  are:  Ksmek,  Vntcrrr  lirbrn  h'raurn 
Rottnkram  <Padcrtiorn,  IKStti;  Chert,  TMalogit  du  Romre 
(Pari.,  !<UM»K  Proctor,  Thr  Rnwry  Guidt  (l*>ndon,  1901); 
De  Hi'M-HfcRE.  Ramtr,  dr  Slnri*  (t.ille.  1901);  Mother  Loyola, 


II.  In  the  Greek  CnnitcH,  I'niat  and  Schis- 
matic.— The  custom  of  reciting  prayers  upon  a  string 
with  knots  or  beads  thereon  at  regular  intervals 
has  come  down  from  the  early  days  of  Christianity, 
and  is  still  practised  in  the  Eastern  as  well  as  in  thc 
Western  Church.  It  seems  to  have  originated  among 
the  early  monks  ami  hermits  who  used  a  piece  of 
heavy  cord  with  knots  tied  at  intervals  upon  which 
they  recited  their  shorter  prayers.  This  form  of 
rosary  is  still  used  among  the  monks  in  the  various 
Greek  Churches,  although  archimandrites  and  bishops 
use  a  very  ornamental  form  of  rosary  with  costly 
beads.  The  rosary  is  conferred  upon  the  Greek 
monk  as  a  part  of  his  investiture  with  the  mandya* 
or  full  monastic  habit,  as  the  second  step  in  the  mo- 
nastic life, and  is  called  his  "spiritual sword".  This 
Oriental  form  of  rosary  is  known  in  the  Hellenic 
Greek  Church  as  Kon0o\Jryu>r  (chaplet),  or  tonPoo-xoirwr 
(string  of  knots  or  beads),  in  the  Russian  Church  as 
verritta  (string),  ehotki  (chaplet),  or  lienlovka  (ladder), 
and  in  the  Rumanian  Church  as  mdJanie  (reverence). 
The  first  use  of  the  rosary  in  any  general  way  was 
among  the  monks  of  the  Orient.  Our  everyday  name 
of  "beads"  for  it  is  simply  the  Old  Saxon  word  bede 
(a  prayer)  which  has  been  transferred  to  the  instru- 
ment used  in  reciting  the  prayer,  while  the  word 
romry  is  an  equally  modem  term.  The  intercourse 
of  the  Western  peoples  of  the  Latin  Rite  with  those 
of  the  Eastern  Rite  at  thc  beginning  of  the  Crusades 
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Full  ■>/  Gr«r<  (l,,nd«n.  1902);"  > 
Fraurn  (Freiburg.  1902);  Leiees, 
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The  critical  discussion  of  the  Rosary  tradition  was  first  seri- 
ously undertaken  by  the  Itnllandiat  CfTPEBs  in  the  Ada  Sane- 
locum  for  4  August.  In  modern  times  it  has  been  continued  by 
Thcbjcto*  in  The  Month  (Oct..  1900,  to  April.  1901:  Sep..  1902: 
July  1903:  May  and  June.  1908.  etc.);  and  Holiaiteu  -S.  Do- 
mtntJrti*  und  drr  R,urnkrnm  (Munich,  1903).  Very  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  history  of  the  subject  have  l>een  made  by  Esse*, 
Zur  Arrhantoffit  drr  Pairrnnntrr-Schnur.  in  C ample  rendu  of  the 
Catholic  International  Congress  (Fribourg,  1S97):  Idem  in 
Drr  KalhalU _  (Mains.  Ort..  Nov..  ami  Dec.  1S07),  and  also  in 
a  series o(  articles  which  appeared  at  intervals  in  the  same  period- 
ical from  1904  to  190B.  An  important  little  historical  essay  ia 
that  of  Sthmiti.  Dot  Rorrnkrnmortirt  im  IS.  and  in  Anfnno* 
d*,  ft}  Jahrhundm,  (Frihourg,  19031.  See  also  Beisscl  in 
Getrktrhle  drr  Vrrrkrvtut  Marin*  in  Drutthtand  vdhmd  du 
MxUelalttr,  (Freiburg,  1909).  Replies  to  the  criticisms  of  the 
Koaary  tradition  have  been  made  by  Mamachi,  Annate*  Ord. 
Pnrdirntnrum.  I  (Rome.  17.W).  317-44.  Danias.  Btudn  »ur 
Ui  trmpi  pnmilif*.  IV  (Paris.  ls«4).  3*3  so.;  Walsh  in  Tht 
Irxth  R.nnry  (Dublin.  Dec.,  1900,  to  July.  1901).  The  principal 
papal  documents  connected  with  the  Rosary  will  be  found  in  the 
MN)  ■  •  -  Pro  Soeietat*  S.S.  «..*,*»  (4  vols.,  Lyons, 


the  practice  of  saying  prayers  upon 
beads  to  become  widely  diffused  among  the  monastic 
houses  of  the  Latin  Church,  although  the  practice 
had  been  observed  in  some  instances  before  that 
date.  On  the  other  hand,  the  recitat  ion  of  the  Rosary, 
as  practised  in  the  West,  has  not  become  general  in 
the  Eastern  Churches;  there  it  has  still  retained  its 
original  form  as  a  monastic  exercise  of  devotion, 
and  is  but  little  known  or  used  among  the  laity,  while 
even  the  secular  clergy  seldom  use  it  in  their  devo- 
tions. Bishops,  however,  retain  the  rosary,  as  indi- 
cating that  they  have  risen  from  the  monastic  state, 
even  though  they  are  in  the  world  governing  their 
dioceses. 

The  rosary  used  in  the  present  Greek  Orthodox 
Church — whether  in  Russia  or  in  the  East — is  quite 
different  in  form  from  that  used  in  the  Latin  Church. 
The  use  of  the  prayer-knots  or  prayer-beads  origi- 
nated from  the  fact  that  monks,  according  to  the 
rule  of  St.  Basil,  the  only  monastic  rule  known  to 
the  Greek  Rite,  were  enjoined  by  their  founder  to 
"pray  without  ceasing"  (I  Thess.,  v,  17;  Luke,  xviii, 
1),  and  as  most  of  the  early  monks  were  laymen, 
engaged  often  in  various  forms  of  work  and  in  many 
cases  without  sufficient  education  to  read  the  pre- 
scribed lessons,  psalms,  and  prayers  of  the  daily  office, 
the  rosary  was  used  by  them  as  a  means  of  "contin- 
ually reciting  their  prayers.  At  the  beginning  and 
at  the  end  of  each  prayer  said  by  the  monk  upon 
each  knot  or  bead  he  makes  thc  "  great  reverence  " 
(•)  pryaXq  a*rai>o*a),  bending  down  to  the  ground, 
so  that  the  recitation  of  the  rosary  is  often  known  as 
a  metania.  The  rosary  usod  among  the  Greeks  of 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  the  East  usually  consists  of 
one  hundred  beads  without  any  distinction  of  great 
or  little  ones,  while  the  Old  Slavic,  or  Russian,  rosary 
generally  consists  of  103  beads,  separated  in  irreg- 
ular sections  by  four  large  beads,  so  that  the  first 
large  bead  is  followed  by  17  small  ones,  the  second 
large  beat!  by  33  small  ones,  thc  third  by  40  small 
ones,  and  the  fourth  by  12  small  ones,  with  an  addi- 
tional one  added  at  the  end.  The  two  ends  of  a 
Russian  rosary  are  often  bound  together  for  a  short 
distance,  so  that  the  lines  of  beads  run  parallel  (hence 
the  name  ladder  used  for  the  rosary),  and  they  finish 
with  a  thre»>-eornered  ornament  often  adorned  with 
a  tassel  or  other  finial,  corresponding  to  the 
or  medal  used  in  a  Latin 
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The  use  of  the  Greek  rosary  is  prescribed  in  Rule  87 
of  the  "Nomocanon",  which  reads:  "The  rosary 
should  have  one  hundred  [the  Russian  rule  says  103] 
beads:  and  upon  eaeh  bead  the  prescribed  prayer 
should  be  recited."  The  usual  form  of  this  brayer 
prescribed  for  the  rosary  runs  as  follows:  "0  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  Son  and  Word  of  the  living  God,  thi 
the  intercessions  of  thy  immaculate  Mother  [i 
ramxp^Tov  tov  VltfTfit]  and  of  all  thy  Saints,  have 
mercy  and  save  us."  If,  however,  the  rosary  be 
said  as  a  penitential  exercise,  the  prayer  then  is: 
"O  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  have  mercy 
on  me  a  sinner."  The  Russian  rosary  is  divided  by 
the  four  large  beads  so  as  to  represent  the  different 
parts  of  the  canonical  Office  which  the  recitation  of 
the  rosary  replaces,  while  the  four  large  beads  them- 
selves represent  the  four  Evangelists.  In  the  mon- 
asteries of  Mount  Athos,  where  the  severest  rule  is 
observed,  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  rosaries  are  said 
daily  by  each  monk.  In  Russian  monasteries  the 
rosary  is  usually  said  five  times  a  day,  while  in  the 
recitation  of  it  the  "great  reverences"  are  reduced 
to  ten,  the  remainder  being  simply  sixty  "little 
reverences"  (bowing  of  the  head  no  further  than  the 
waist)  and  sixty  recitations  of  the  penitential  form 
of  the  prescribed  prayer. 

Among  the  Greek  Uniats  the  rosary  is  but  little 
used  by  the  laity.  The  Basilian  monks  make  use 
of  it  in  the  Eastern  style  just  described  and  in  many 
case*  use  it  in  the  Roman  fashion  in  some  monasteries. 
The  more  active  life  prescribed  for  them  in  following 
the  example  of  Latin  monks  leaves  less  time  for  the 
recitation  of  the  rosary  according  to  the  Eastern 
form,  whilst  the  reading  and  recitation  of  the  Office 
during  the  canonical  Hours  fulfils  the  original  mo- 
nastic obligation  and  so  does  not  require  the  rosary. 
Latterly  the  Melchitcs  and  the  Italo-Grccks  have  in 
many  places  adopted  among  their  laity  a  form  of 
rosary  similar  to  the  one  used  among  the  laity  of  the 
Roman  Rite,  but  its  use  is  far  from  general.  The 
Ruthenian  and  Rumanian  Greek  Catholics  do  not 
use  it  among  the  laity,  but  reserve  it  chiefly  for  the 
monastic  clergy,  although  lately  in  some  parts  of 
Galicia  its  lay  use  has  been  occasionally  introduced 
and  is  regarded  as  a  latinizing  practice.  It  may  be 
said  that  among  the  Greeks  in  general  the  use  of  the 
rosary  is  regarded  as  a  religious  exercise  ]>eculiar 
to  the  monastic  life;  and  wherever  among  Greek 
Uniats  its  lay  use  has  been  introduced,  it  is  an  imita- 
tion of  the  Roman  practice.  On  this  account  it  has 
never  been  popularized  among  the  laity  of  the  peoples, 
who  remain  strongly  attached  to  their  venerable 
Eastern  Rite. 

Malteew  Andurkttbueh  (Berlin.  1H<M),  pp.  civ  «qq.;  Tit 
Meester,  Voyage  de  deux  BinMietint  A  TAtkoi  (Pari*.  1D0S).  ISO. 

Andrew  J.  Soipman. 

Breviary  Hymns  or  tiie  Rosary. — The  proper 
office  granted  by  Leo  XIII  (ft  Aug.,  1888)  to  the  feast 
contains  four  hymns  which,  because  of  the  pontiff's 
great  devotion  to  the  Hosary  and  his  skilful  work  in 
classical  Ijitin  verse,  were  "thought  bv  some  critics 
to  lie  the  compositions  of  the  Holy  Father  himself. 
They  have  been  traced,  however,  to  the  Dominican 
Office  published  in  1N34  (see  Chevalier,  "Heperto- 
num  Hymnologicum",  under  the  four  titles  of  the 
hymns]  and  were  afterwards  granted  to  the  Dim  •ewes 
of  Segovia  and  Venice  (1K41  and  IMS).  Their  author 
was  a  pious  client  of  Mary,  Eustace  Sirena.  Exclusive 
of  the  common  doxology  (Jesu  tibi  sit  gk,ria,  etc.) 
each  hymn  contains  five  four-lined  stanzas  of  classical 
dimeter  iambics,  fa  ,he  hymn  for  First  v  open 
ft.ul.-stw  aula-  minting  the  Five  Jovful  Mysteries 
are  celebrated,  a  single  stanza  being  given  to'a  mvs- 
tery  In  the  same  symmetrical  manner  the  hvmn 
for  M«tini  tin  monte  plivis  consito)  deals  with  the 
l  ive  Sorrowful  Mysteries  and  that  for  Lauds  (Jam 


morte  victor  obruta)  with  the  Five  Glorious  Mysteries. 
The  hymn  for  Second  Vespers  (1 e  gestientem  gaudiis) 
maintains  the  symmetrical  form  by  devoting  three 
stanzas  to  a  recapitulation  of  the  three  sets  of  mys- 
teries (Joyful,  Sorrowful,  Glorious),  prefacing  them 
with  a  stanza  which  sums  up  all  three  and  devoting 
a  fifth  stanza  to  a  poetical  invitation  to  weave  a 
crown  of  flowers  from  the  "rosary"  for  the  Mother 
of  fair  love.  The  compression  of  a  single  "  mystery' " 
into  a  single  stanza  may  be  illustrated  by  the  first 
stanza  of  the  first  hymn,  devoted  to  the  First  Joyful 
Mystery : 

Ccelestis  aulas  nuntius, 
i  Numinis, 


Dei  Parentem 


gratia 
Virginem. 


"The  envoy  of  the  Heavenly  Court, 
Sent  to  unfold  God's  secret  plan, 
The  Virgin  hails  as  full  of  grace. 
And  Mother  of  the  God  made  Man  " 
(Kagshawe). 

The  first  (or  prefatory')  stanza  of  the  fourth  hymn 
up  the  three  sets  of  mysteries: 

Tc  gestientem  gaudiis, 
Te  sauciam  doloribus, 
Te  jugi  amictam  gloria, 
O  Virgo  Mater,  pangimus. 


The  still  greater  compression  of  five 
within  a  single  stanza  may  be  illustrated 
of  thus  hymn: 

Ave,   redundans  gaudio 
Dum  concipis,  dum  visitas, 
Et  edis,  offers,  invenis, 


"Hail,  filled  with  joy  in  heart  and  mind, 
Conceiving,  visiting,  or  when 
Thou  didst  bring  forth,  offer,  and  find 
Thy  Child  amidst  the  learned  men." 

Archbishop  Bagshawe  translates  the  hymns  in  his 
"Breviary  Hymns  and  Missal  Sequences"  (London, 
s.  d.,  pp.  114-18).  As  in  the  illustration  quoted  from 
one  of  these,  the  stanza  contains  (in  all  the  hymns) 
only  two  rhymes,  the  author's  aim  being  "as  much 
as  possible  to  keep  to  the  sense  of  the  original,  neither 
adding  to  this,  nor  taking  from  it  "  (preface).  The 
other  illustration  of  a  fully-rhymed  stanza  is  taken 
from  another  version  of  the  four  hymns  (Henry  in 
the  "Rosary  Magazine",  Oct.,  1891).  Translations 
into  French  verse  are  given  by  Albin,  "La  Poesic 
du  Breviaire",  with  slight  comment,  pp.  34ft-56. 

H.  T.  Henry. 

Confraternity  op  the  Holy  Rosary. — In  accord- 
ance with  the  conclusion  of  the  article  Rosary  no 
sufficient  evidence  is  forthcoming  to  establish  the 
existence  of  any  Rosary  Confraternity  before  the 
last  quarter  of*  the  fifteenth  century.  Dominican 
guilds  or  fraternities  there  were,  but  we  cannot  assume 
without  proof  that  they  were  connected  with  the 
Rosary.  We  know,  however,  that  through  the 
preaching  of  Alan  de  Rupe  such  associations  liegan 
to  be  erected  shortly  before  147ft;  that  established 
at  Cologne  in  1474"  by  Father  James  Sprenger  is 
esjiecially  famous.  People  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
desired  to  lie  enrolled  in  it.  A  casual  English  example 
occurs  in  the  Plumpton  Correspondence  (Camden 
Society,  p.  50),  where  a  priest  in  Ixmdon  writes  in 
HSli  to  Ids  patron  in  Yorkshire:  "I  send  a  paper 
of  the  Rosary'  of  our  Ladie  of  Coleyn  and  1  have 
registered  your  name  with  both  my  Ladia  names, 
as  the  paper  expresses,  and  ye  be  acopled  as  brother 
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Even  at  that  time  the  entry  of  the 
of  each  associate  on  the  register  was  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  membership,  and  so  it  remains 
to  this  day.  It  was  undoubtedly  to  this  and  similar 
confraternities,  which  by  degrees  began  to  be  erected 
in  many  other  places  under  Dominican  supervision, 
that  the  great  vogue  of  the  Rosary  as  well  as  the 
acceptance  of  a  more  uniform  system  in  its  recitation 
was  mainly  due.  The  recitation  of  the  Rosary  is 
alone  prescribed  for  the  members — at  present  they 
undertake  to  recite  the  fifteen  mysteries  at  least 
s  in  each  week — but  even  this  does  not  in  any 
bind  under  sin.  The  organisation  of  these  con- 
lities  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Dominican 
Order,  and  no  new  confraternity  can  be  anywhere 
begun  without  the  sanction  of  the  general.  It  is 
to  the  members  of  the  Rosary  confraternities  that 
the  principal  indulgences  have  been  granted,  and 
there  can  be  no  need  to  lay  stress  upon  the  special 
advantages  which  the  confraternity  offers  by  the 
union  of  prayer  and  devotional  exercises  as  well  as 
the  participation  of  merits  in  this  which  is  probably 
the  largest  organization  of  the  kind  within  tne  Cath- 
olic Church.  Moreover,  in  the  "  patent  of  erection  ", 
which  is  issued  for  each  new  confraternity  by  the 
General  of  the  Dominicans,  a  clause  is  added  granting 
to  all  members  enrolled  therein  "a  participation  in 
all  the  good  works  which  by  the  grace  of  Cod  are 
performed  throughout  the  world  by  the  brethren  and 
sisters  of  the  said  [Dominican]  Order."  An  impor- 
tant "Apostolic  Constitution  on  the  Rosary  Con- 
fraternity", which  may  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  new 
charter,  was  issued  by  Leo  XIII  on  2  Oct.,  1898. 

The  "Perpetual  Rosary"  is  an  organization  for 
securing  the  continuous  recitation  of  the  Rosary  by 
day  and  night  among  a  number  of  associates  who 
perform  their  allotted  share  at  stated  times.  This 
is  a  development  of  the  Itosary  Confraternity,  and 
dates  from  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  "Living  Rosary"  was  begun  in  1826,  and  is 
independent  of  the  confraternity;  it  consists  in  a 
number  of  circles  of  fifteen  members  who  each  agree 
to  recite  a  single  decade  every  day  and  who  thus 
complete  the  whole  Rosary  between  them. 

Nearly  all  the  work*  mentioned  in  the  la»t  article  devote  more 
or  Ira*  space  to  (he  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Koaary.  The  gen- 
eral t  realises  on  indulgence*  by  liKitiNor.n  (in  French  aa  well  a* 
German).  Mocciieoia.m  (I-min).  Mklata,  etc..  referred  U>  in 
lNOCUiKxcca,  dive  copious  detail*  concerning  the  special  priv- 
ilege* of  (he  memtieni  of  the  Itoaarv  Confraternity.  The  rules 
of  the  Cologne  Roaary  Confraternity  were  printed  in  German 
in  Mi  A,  and.  in  the  same  or  the  following  year,  the  6  rat  edition 
of  the  Quodlibti  dt  vmtalt  fratmilalit  Rotarii  ttu  I'tattrrii 
a.  M.  V,  (frequently  reprinted)  by  Michael  KitAjrciaci.  A 


numtier  of  other  booklet*  dealing  with  the  confraternity  belong 
to  the  same  period. 

Herbert  Thurston. 

Feast  op  the  Holy  Robary. — Apart  from  the 
signal  defttat  of  the  Albigensian  heretics  at  the  battle 
of  Murct  in  1213  which  legend  has  attributed  to  the 
recitation  of  the  Rosary  by  St.  Dominic,  it  is  believed 
that  Heaven  has  on  many  occasions  rewarded  the 
faith  of  those  who  had  recourse  to  this  devotion 
in  times  of  special  danger.  More  particularly,  the 
naval  victory  of  D'panto  gained  by  Don  John  of 
Austria  over  the  Turkish  fleet  on  the  first  Sunday 
of  October  in  1571  responded  wonderfully  to  the 
processions  made  at  Rome  on  that  same  day  by 
the  members  of  the  Rosary  confraternity.  St.  Pius 
V  thereupon  ordered  that  a  commemoration  of  the 
Rosary  should  be  mode  upon  that  dav,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  Dominican  Order  Oregon*  XIII  in 
1573  allowed  this  feast  to  be  kept  in  all  churches 
which  possessed  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Ros- 
ary.   In  1671  the  obscnance  of  this  festival 


at  Peterwardein  in  Hungary,  commanded  the  feast 
of  the  Rosary  to  be  celebrated  by  the  universal 
Church.  A  set  of  "proper"  lessons  in  the  second 
nocturn  were  conceded  by  Benedict  XIII.  Leo 
XIII  has  since  raised  the  feast  to  the  rank  of  a  double 
of  the  second  class  and  has  added  to  the  Litanv  of 
Loreto  the  invocation  "Cjueen  of  the  Most  Holy 
Rosary".  On  this  feast,  in  every  church  in  which 
the  Rosary  confraternity  has  been  duly  erected,  a 
plenary  indulgence  toties  quotie*  is  granted  upon 
certain  conditions  to  all  who  visit  therein  the  Rosary 
chapel  or  statue  of  Our  Lady.  This  has  been  called 
the  "Portiuncula"  of  the  Rosary. 

Kellner.  Henrtoioay  (tr.  London.  1UOS),  268  aqq.;  aee  a  Lao 
authorities  mentioned  under  Hokart. 


extended  by  Clement  X  to  the  whole  of  Spain,  and 
vhat  later  Clement  XI  after  the  imnot 


somewl 


XI  after  the  important 
victory  over  the  Turks  gained  bv  Prince  Eugene  on 
5  Aug..  1716  (the  feast  of  our  Lady  of  the  Snows), 


(Rosciate),  Alberico  de,  jurist,  date  of 
birth  unknown;  d.  in  1354.  He  was  born  in  the 
village  of  Hosate  (Rosciate)  in  the  district  of  Bergamo, 
and  was  of  humble  parentage.  Ho  studied  law  at 
Padua  whore  he  gained  the  degree  of  Doctor,  without, 
however,  becoming  a  teacher.  He  passed  his  life 
at  Bergamo  where  he  was  a  lawyer  and  took  part  in 
various  public  affairs.  He  was  employed  in  particu- 
lar by  Galeaxso  Visconti  of  Milan,  and  after  Gal- 
eaxzo's  death  bv  Lucchino  Visconti  and  Lucchino's 
brother  John,  Bishop  of  Novara.  In  1340  he  was 
commissioned  by  the  bishop  to  go  as  his  envoy  in 
important  matters  to  Pope  Benedict  XII  at  Avignon. 
In  his  later  years  Rosate  devoted  himself  especially 
to  scientific  literary  labours.  The  last  certain  report 
concerning  his  life  belongs  to  the  year  1350,  when  he 
went  with  his  sons  to  Rome  to  attend  the  jubilee. 
His  writings  won  him  a  high  reputation,  especially 
among  practical  jurists.  Special  mention  should 
be  made  of  his  commentaries  on  the  "Digests"  and 
the  "Codex",  which  were  often  printed  later,  as  at 
Lvons  (1517,  1545-48);  the  "Opus  Statutorum" 
(Como,  1477;  Milan,  1511);  and  the  "Dictionar- 
ium",  a  collection  of  maxims  of  law  as  well  as  a 
dictionary,  which  was  often  reprinted. 

Saltioni,  Inlorno  a4  Albtrigit  da  Rotrialt  ed  alU  tut  apere 
(Bergamo.  1S42):  Schcltb,  Ottrh.  dtt  canon.  Rmrhlt.  It.  245  «q.; 
Haviqst.  Of  eh.  dtt  rOm.  Rtrhtt  im  UiUrlaltrr.  VI  (Heidelberg. 
1S31).  112-21;  TlKABoaCMI.  Gloria  ItUtraria  Hal.,  V.  pt.  i  (1H07). 
312-U. 

J.  P.  KlRSCH. 

Rosati,  Joseph.  See  Saint  Locis,  Archdiocese  op. 

Roscelin,  a  monk  of  Compiegne,  was  teaching  as 
early  as  1087.  He  had  intercourse  with  Lanfranc, 
St.  Anselm,  and  Ivo  of  Chartres.  Brought  before 
a  council  at  Soissons  (1093),  where  he  was  accused 
of  Trithcism,  he  denied  the  doctrines  attributed  to 
him;  but  this  was  done  through  fear  of  excommunica- 
tion, for  later  he  returned  to  his  early  theories.  He 
was  successively  in  England,  at  Rome,  and  finally 
returned  to  France.  Of  his  writings  there  exists 
only  a  letter  addressed  to  Abelard.  Haureau  brings 
forward  his  name  in  connexion  with  a  text:  "Sen- 
tentia  de  universalibus  secundum  magistrum  R." 
("Notices  et  extr.  de  quelques  manuscr.  lat.",  V, 
Paris,  1892,  224),  but  this  is  a  conjecture.  On  the 
other  hand  we  have  as  evidences  of  his  doctrine 
texts  of  St.  Anselm,  Abelard,  John  of  Salisbury,  and 
an  anonymous  epigram.  His  share  in  the  history 
of  ideas  and  especially  the  value  of  his  Nominalism 
have  been  exaggerated,  his  celebrity  being  far  more 
due  to  his  theological  Tritheism.  This  article  will 
study  him  from  both  points  of  view. 

I.  Rmcrtin's  Xnminalixm,  or  "xenlentia  vocutn". — 
According  to  Otto  of  Frvisingen  Roscelin  "primus 
nostris  tcmporihus  sententiam  voctim  instituit" 
("G<-sta  Frederici  imp",  in  "Mon.  Genu.  Hist.: 
Script  ",  XX,  376),  but  the  chronicler  of  the  "His- 
toria  Francica"  Of.  Bouquet,  "Rec.  des  hist,  des 
Gaules  et  de  la  France",  XII,  Paris,  1781.  3,  b,  c) 
mentions  before  him  a  "magister  Johannes",  whose 
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personality  is  much  discussed  and  who  has  not  yet 
Keen  definitively  identified.  What  constitutes  the 
"sententia  vociiro"?  To  judge  of  it  we  have  be- 
sides the  texts  mentioned  above  which  bear  directly 
on  Roscelin  an  exposition  of  the  treatise  "  De  gencn- 
bus  et  speciebus  (thirteenth  cent.),  wrongly  attrib- 
uted to  Abelard  by  Victor  Cousin.  The  "sententia 
vocum"  was  one  of  the  anti-Realist  solutions  of  the 
problem  of  universal*  accepted  by  the  early  Middle 
Ages.  Resuming  Porphyry's  alternative  (mox  de 
generibus  et  speciebus  illud  quidem  sive  subsistant 
sive  in  nudis  intellectibus  posita  sint)  the  first  medie- 
val  philosophers  regarded  genera  and  species  (sub- 
stance, corporeity,  animality,  humanity)  either  as 
things  or  as  having  no  existence  (see  Nominalism). 
and  applying  to  this  alternative  a  terminology  of 
Boethius,  they  derived  thence  either  res  (things)  or 
voce*  (words).  To  the  Nominalists  universale  were 
"voces",  which  means:  (1)  above  all  that  universals 
are  not  "res",  that  is  that  only  the  individual  exists: 
"nam  cum  ha  beat  eorum  sententia  nihil  esse  prater 
individuum  .  .  ."  (De  gener.  et  spec.,  524). 
Nominalism  was  essentially  anti-Realist.  (2)  that 
universals  are  merely  words,  "flatus  vocis",  e.  g., 
the  word  "homo",  divisible  into  syllables,  con- 
sonants, and  vowels.  "I'uit  autem,  nemini  magistri 
nostri  Roscellini  tarn  -ana  sententia  ut  nullam  rem 
partibus  constare  vellet,  sed  sicut  solis  vocibus 
species,  it  a  et  partes  ascridebat"  (Abelard,  "Liber 
divisionum",  ed.  Cousin,  471).  "Alius  ergo  con- 
sistit  in  vocibus,  licet  hojc  opinio  cum  Rocelino  suo 
fere  omnino  evanuerit "  (John  of  Salisbury, 
"Metalog.",  II,  17).  The  universal  is  reduced  to 
an  emission  of  sound  (flatus  vocis),  in  conformity  with 
Boethius's  definition:  "Nihil  enim  aliud  est  prolatio 
(vocis)  quam  a'ris  plectro  lingua?  pereussio  .  Ros- 
celin's  universal  corrcspomls  to  what  is  now  called 
the  "universale  in  voce"  in  opposition  to  "universale 
in  re"  and  "universale  in  intellcetu". 

But  this  theory  of  Roscelin's  had  no  connexion 
with  the  abstract  concept  of  genus  and  species. 
He  did  not  touch  on  this  question.  It  is  certain  that 
he  did  not  deny  the  existence  or  possibility  of  these 
concepts,  and  he  was  therefore  not  a  Nominalist  in 
the  fashion  of  Taine  or  in  the  sense  in  which  Nominal- 
ism is  at  present  understood.  That  is  why,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  we  have 
called  it  a  pseudo-Nominalism.  John  of  Salisbury, 
speaking  of  "nominalis  secta"  (Metalog.,  II,  10) 
gives  it  quite  another  meaning.  So  Roscelin's 
rudimentary,  even  childish,  solution  does  not  com- 
promise the  value  of  universal  concepts  ami  may 
be  called  a  stage  in  the  development  of  moderate 
Realism. 

Roscelin  was  also  taken  to  task  by  St.  Anselm  and 
Abelard  for  the  less  clear  idea  which  he  gave  of  the 
whole  and  of  composite  substance.  According  to  St. 
Anselm  he  maintained  that  colour  docs  not  exist 
independently  of  the  horse  which  serve*  as  its  sup- 
port and  that  the  wisdom  of  the  soul  is  not  outside 
of  the  soul  which  is  wise  (De  fide  trinit.,  2).  He 
denies  to  the  whole,  such  as  house,  man,  real  exis- 
tence of  its  parts.  The  word  alone  had  parts,  "ita 
divinam  paginam  pervcrtit.  ut  co  loco  quo  Dominus 
partem  pisei*  assi  comcdissc  partem  hujtis  vocis, 
qiue  est  pisris  assi,  non  partem  rei  intelligere  cogatur" 
(O.usin,  "P.  Abalardi  opera".  II  151).  Roscelin 
was  not  without  his  supporters:  among  them  was 
his  contemporary  Raimbert  of  Lille,  and  what  the 
monk  Hennian  relat.-s  of  his  doctrine  agrees  with  the 
statements  ..f  the  master  of  Compiegnc.  Universal 
sulrstances.  says  Hcriman,  are  but  a  breath,  which 
means  "ens  .!«•  sapientium  numero  meritO  esse  ex- 
sufflaiidos  .  He  merely  comments  on  the  saving 
of  Anselm  characterized  by  the  same  jesting  tone: 

*LJE0S$ <1Ti  qo"CetlonurnJ  dW>"tatione  sunt 
cxsulnand.    (P.  L„  25<>at,  and  says  that  to  under- 


stand the  windy  loquacity  of  Raimbert  of  Lille  one 
has  but  to  breathe  into  his  hand  (manuque  on 
admota  exsufflans;  "Mon.  Germ.  Hist.'*,  XIV,  275). 

II.  Trithbism  op  Rosceun. — Roscelin  considered 
the  three  Divine  Persons  as  three  independent  beings, 
like  three  angels;  if  usage  permitted,  he  added,  it 
might  truly  be  said  that  there  are  three  Gods.  Other- 
wise, he  continued,  God  the  Father  and  God  the  Holy 
Ghost  would  have  become  incarnate  with  God  the 
Son.  To  retain  the  appearance  of  dogma  he  admits 
ted  that  the  three  Divine  Persons  had  but  one  will 
and  power  [Audio  .  ,  .  quod  Roscelinus  elerieus 
dicit  in  tres  personas  esse  tres  res  ab  invicem  separa- 
ta*, sicut  sunt  tres  angeli,  ita  tamen  ut  una  sit 
voluntas  et  potestas  aut  Patrcm  et  Spiritum  sanctum 
esse  incamatum;  et  tres  deos  vcre  posse  dici  si  usus 
admit teret  (letter  of  St.  Anselm  to  roulques)].  This 
characteristic  Trithciam,  which  St.  Anselm  and 
Abelard  agreed  in  refuting  even  after  its  author's 
conversion,  si  •ems  an  indisputable  application  of 
Roscelin's  anti-Realism.  He  argues  that  if  the  three 
Divine  Persons  form  but  one  God  all  three  have  be- 
come incarnate,  which  is  inadmissible.  There  are 
therefore  three  Divine  substances,  three  Gods,  as 
there  are  three  angels,  because  each  substance  con- 
stitutes an  individual,  which  is  the  fundamentid 
assertion  of  anti-Realism.  The  ideas  of  the  theo- 
logian are  closely  linked  with  those  of  the  philosopher. 

It  •  Ihi'«  letter  to  Abelard  baa  been  re-edited  by  Rkixkk*. 

Drr  A*vmiWi<imu<  in  drr  FrUkttkotaMik  in  BritrOgt  tur  (Irtrh.  drr 
Phil,  drr  HUltlaU.  (MQnuter.  1910) ;  De  Wt  i.r,  Hid.  of  MsftSMl 
Phil.  (New  York.  1909).  l.tT-flO;  TatmiK,  Thr  Mrdivml  Mind 
(Ixmdon.  191 1),  I.  303;  II.  339;  11. h».  m,  Zur  Cttrk.  drr  .Vomi«U. 
tor  Rorcdin  (Vienna.  lSflO);  Pic-»vrr.  Roscrlin,  phil.  H  tktuUiQim 
(Pari*.  1911);  Reinim*.  op.  cit.;  Aouiocs,  Rouxlin  und  S. 
Antrim  in  Phil.,,.  Jahrbuck,  XX  (1907). 

M.  De  WtrLF. 

Roscommon,  capital  of  County  Roscommon.  Ire- 
land, owes  origin  and  name  to  a  monastery  lounded 
by  St.  Coman  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighth  century 
on  a  "ros"  or  wooded  point  amidst  marshes.  Ware 
and  his  copiers  make  Coman  author  of  a  monastic 
rule  observed  throughout  three-fourths  of  Connaught ; 
but  this  statement  is  wrongly  deduced  from  annalis- 
tic  records  of  the  collection  of  dues  bv  St.  Coman's 
successors,  tinder  the  title  of  "\a'X  Comani".  from 
the  Teora  Connachta,  tribes  occupying  a  portion  of 
the  province.  The  records  indicate,  indeed,  that 
with  support  from  the  King  of  Connaught  St.  Coman's 
foundation  had  some  pre-eminence,  if  not  jurisdic- 
tion. He  himself  may  nave  been,  as  Colgan  Iwlieved, 
a  bishop;  some  of  his  earliest  successors  certainly 
were.  Whilst  the  tribal  system  prevailed  the 
bishop^  at  Roscommon,  as  pastors  over  the  patri- 
monial territory  of  the  provincial  king,  would  hold 
in  the  Church  a  position  analogous  to  his  in  the  state, 
and  through  this  analogy  would  be  the  "high"  or 
"noble  bishops  of  the  Connaught  men".  Roscom- 
mon became  a  seat  of  learning  as  well  as  of  authority, 
and  had  scholars  and  scribes  celebrated  in  the  na- 
tional annals.  From  the  middle  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury ,  if  not  earlier,  it  was  closely  united  with  Clonmae- 
noise  and  shared  with  that  great  school  the  fame  of 
Cormac  O'Cillene  and  Tighernueh  O'Braoin,  the 
annalist.  It  shared  also  in  the  prospc  ritv  of  the 
Connaught  kings,  after  they  had  risen  to  the  mon- 
archy of  Ireland.  Toirdhealbhach  O'Conchubhair's 
son,  Maol-Iosa.  was  Abbot  of  Roscommon,  and  he 
himself  was  a  litieral  benefactor:  he  bestowed  on  the 
monastery  !k  piece  of  the  true  crows  brought  him  from 
Rome  in  112:5.  ami  hail  it  enshrined  in  the  famous 
Bachal  Buidhe,  lately  named  the  Cross  of  Cong,  a 
masterpiece  of  design  and  workmanship,  now  one 
of  the  greatest  treasures  in  the  collection  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy,  Dublin.  When  the  Irish 
monasteries  exchanged  their  primitive  mlcs  for  those 
of  the  great  orders  of  the  Church,  the  monks  at  Ros- 
common became  August  inian  canons,  but  remained 
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till  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  an  Irish 
community  under  native  su|>criora  despite  tin-  Nor- 
man castfe  built  within  their  fields  in  1268  and 
the  policy  of  ousting  the  Irish  from  their  monas- 
teries, louring  the  great  Western  Schism,  Thomas 
Macheugan  (Mac  Aodhagain)  whom  the  antipope 
Clement  VII  made  prior  of  this  house,  came  from 
Avignon  as  Clement's  agent,  and  convening  the 
prelates,  clergy,  and  laity  of  Connaught  at  Roscom- 
mon, secured  the  adhesion  of  all  except  the  Bishop 
of  Elphin.  who  did  not  attend,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Killala,  who  sent  his  archdeacon  to  uphold  the  right 
of  Urban  VI.  When  the  O'Conore  made  terms  with 
Queen  Elisabeth,  the  abbey  and  its  possessions  wen- 
attached  to  the  constableship  of  Roscommon  Castle, 
and  subsequently  granted  to  Sir  Nicholas  Malbic; 
even  the  site  is  scarcely  traceable. 

The  Dominican  friary  that  was  situated  at  Ros- 
common was  founded  in  the  year  1253  by  Fedh- 
limidh  O'Conchubhair,  King  of  Connaught,  and 
consecrated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  1257;  in  1265 
the  founder  ended  his  stormy  life  within  its  walls, 
and  was  buried  there.  His  monument,  still  extant, 
represents  him  recumbent  in  long  rolx-s  of  peace  and 
wearing  a  royal  crown.  In  subsequent  centuri<-s  this 
church  was  the  chosen  burial-place  of  several  of  his 
and  other  princely  families.  After  the  confiscation 
this  friary,  like  the  house  of  Augustinian  Canons,  was 
first  attached  to  the  constableship  of  Roscommon, 
and  then  granted  to  Malbie;  but  the  friars  lingered 
around  the  spot.  Under  Cromwell  several  of  them, 
amongst  whom  O'Hcync  mentions  Donald  O'Neagh- 
ten,  Edmund  O'Bern,  Raymund  MacEochaidh,  and 
Bernard  O'Kelly,  were  put  to  death.  Afterwards 
they  obtained  a  small  house  and  land  and  assembled 
a  community  numlx-ring  sixteen  in  1791 ;  but  it  died 
out  in  1844.  Of  the  original  buildings  only  ruins  of 
the  church  remain.  The  Franciscans  also  had  a 
convent  at  Roscommon  for  a  brief  period;  founded 
in  1269,  it  was  burned  down  in  1270,  and  on  account 
of  the  founder's  death  never  rebuilt. 

Amchdalu  Mowulitm  Itihrrnirvm  (Dublin,  1786);  Lakioan, 
Krrlrn.  Hint,  of  IrHarui  (Dublin,  1820);  Wabe.  Dt  Srriptoribu* 
Hibrrnut  (Dublin,  1639);  I'shnsk,  Hritannicarum  Ecelrrinrum 
AniiquHiitrt  in  Worki  (Dublin.  1847):  O'Hetxe.  Irith  Dominican* 
erl.  C  oleman  iDumlnlk.  1002);  De  IU'buo.  Ilibernia  Dominieana 
(Cologne.  17fl2);  Weld,  StatiUuat  Sumy  of  Co.  Roteommon 
(Dublin.  1832). 

Cuari.es  McNeill. 

Rose,  Tire  Golden.    See  Golden  Rose. 

Rosea,  a  titular  see.  The  official  catalogue  of  the 
Roman  Curia  mentioned  formerly  a  titular  see  of 
Rosea  in  Syria.  The  title  is  borne  at  present  by  Mgr 
Felix  Jourdan  de  la  Passardicrc,  of  the  Oratory  of 
France,  who  lives  in  Paris.  The  name  Rosea  being 
only  a  corruption  of  Rhosus  was  replaced  by  the  latter 
in  1884  (see  Rhosus). 

S.  Petkideb. 

Roseau,  Diocese  op  (Rosensis),  suffragan  of 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  B.  W.  I.  The  different  isl- 
ands of  the  Carribean  Sea,  which  constitute  the  Dio- 
cese of  Roseau,  belonged  to  the  Vicariate  A|H>stolic 
of  Port  of  Spain  up  to  1S50,  when  Pius  IX  by  Brief 
of  30  April,  1S50,  erected  the  Diocese  of  Roseau,  with 
the  episcopal  see  at  Roseau,  the  capital  of  Dominica. 
The  Very  Reverend  Father  Michael  Monaghan  was 
elected  first  bishop  of  the  new  diocese  and  consecrated 
16  February.  1851.  He  died  in  St.  Thomas,  11 
August,  I S55,  and  was  succeeded  in  1856  by  Rev. 
Father  Michael  Vesque,  who  died  10  August",  1859. 
The  third  bishop  was  Rene  Marie  Charles  Poirier, 
C.J.M..  who  governed  the  diocese  from  IS59  to 
1878.  Next  came  Bishop  Michael  Naughten  from 
1KK0  till  4  Julv,  1900.  The  present  occupant  is 
Philip  Schelfhaut,  C.SS.R..  b.  at  St.  Nicholas, 
Belgium.  27  September,  1850,  ordained  priest  18 


October,  1878,  and  consecrated  bishop,  16  March, 
1902.  The  diocese  comprises  the  Islands  of  Do- 
minica, B.  W.  I.,  with  30,000  Catholics,  12  parishes, 
IS  priests,  Hi  churches,  and  1  chapels;  Montserrat,  B. 
W.  I.,  with  600  Catholics,  1  parish,  1  priest,  1  church; 
Antigua,  B.  W.  I.,  with  400  Catholics,  1  parish,  1 
priest,  1  church;  St,  Kitta,  B.  W.  L  with  1500 Catho- 
lics, 1  parish,  2  priests,  1  church,  2  chapels;  St. 
Croix,  D.  W.  L,  with  4100  Catholics,  2  parishes,  4 
priests,  2  churches.  1  chapel:  St.  Thomas,  D.  W.  I., 
with  3000  Catholics,  1  parish,  3  priests,  1  church,  1 
chapel.  The  total  Protestant  population  of  the 
diocese  is  about  100,000.  In  the  smaller  British 
Islands  of  Nevis,  Anguilla,  Barbuda,  Sombrero,  and 
in  the  Virgin  Islands,  Tostola,  Anegada,  and  Virgin 
Gorda,  as  also  in  the  Danish  Island  of  St.  John,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  so  few  adherents  that  no  priest 
has  ever  been  resident  there.  With  the  exception  of 
two  parishes,  which  are  served  by  secular  priests, 
the  whole  diocese  is  under  the  care  of  the  Redemp- 
torist  Fathers  of  the  Belgian  province,  and  the  Fathers 
of  Mary  Immaculate  (Chavagne  en  Paillers,  France). 
There  are  also  14  Redemptorist  Brothers  on  the 
mission.  In  Roseau,  the  Religious  of  the  Faithful 
Virgin  devote  themselves  to  the  education  of  the 
girls  of  both  the  lower  and  higher  classes,  while  the 
Ladies  of  the  Union  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  conduct  a 
high  school  for  girls  in  St.  Thomas.  In  Dominica 
nearly  all  the  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
Government;  however,  religious  instruction  is  given 
by  the  priests  during  school  hours.  In  the  other 
islands,  with  the  exception  of  Antigua,  parochial 
schools  are  attached  to  the  mission. 

BtcUtinMical  BulUiin  of  Hotrau  (Roseau,  1008-0).  M88. 

J.  Moris. 

Rosecr&nt,  William  Starke,  b.  at  Kingston, 
Ohio,  U.  S.  A..  6  Sept.,  1819;  d.  near  Redondo, 
California,  11  March,  1898.  The  family  came  orig- 
inallv  from  Holland  and  settled  in  Pennsylvania, 
moving  thence  to  Ohio.  His  mother  was  a  daughter 
of  Samuel  Hop- 
kins, a  soldier  of 
the  Revolution 
and  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Inde- 
pendence. He 
graduated  at  the 
U.  S.  Military- 
Academy,  West 
Point,  in  July, 
1842,  and  after  a 
brief  service  in  the 
engineer  corps  rc- 
turncd  to  the 
Academy  as  a  pro- 
fessor, remaining 
there  until  1847. 
It  was  during  this 
period  that  he  be- 
came a  Catholic. 
In  1H51  he  resigned  from  the  army,  but  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Civil  War  he  was  made  a  colonel  of  volunteers, 
ami,  in  June,  1861,  a  brigadier-general  of  regulars. 
During  the  succeeding  years  he  held  various  important 
corntnamls  in  West  Virginia,  Mississippi,  and  Ten- 
nessee, until  19  and  20  Sept.,  1S63,  when  he  was  de- 
feated bv  ( len.  Bragg,  at  the  battle  of  ( 'hiekamauga. 
Then  after  a  short  period  of  service  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Missouri  he  was  relieved  of  all  command. 
Up  to  this  he  had  been  uniformly  successful  as  a  good 
fighter  and  military  strategist.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  he  resigned  from  the  army  and.  in  1868.  served 
as  U.  S.  Minister  to  Mexico,  where  from  1880  to 
1881  he  devoted  himself  to  railroad  and  industrial 
enterprises.    He  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Demo- 
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crat,  in  1880,  and  again  in  1882.  From  1885  to  1893 
he  wan  registrar  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury.  In  1889  Con- 
grew  restored  him  to  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  brigadier- 
general  of  the  regular  army  on  the  retired  list. 

His  brother,  Sylvester  Horton  Rosccrans,  first 
Bishop  of  Columbus,  was  also  a  convert.  Born  at 
Homer,  Ohio,  5  Feb.,  1827,  he  was  sent  to  Kcnyon 
College,  the  leading  Episcopalian  institution  of  the 
state.  While  there  in  1845  he  received  a  letter  from 
his  brother  William,  then  a  professior  at  West  Point, 
announcing  his  conversion  to  the  Catholic  Faith. 
It  so  impressed  him  that  he  also  sought  instruction 
and  became  a  Catholic.  He  then  went  to  St.  John's 
College.  Fordham,  New  York,  graduating  there  in 
1846.  Electing  to  study  for  the  priesthood  he  was 
sent  by  the  Bishop  of  Cincinnati  as  a  student  to  the 
College  of  Propaganda,  Rome,  where  he  was  ordained 
priest  in  1852.  Returning  to  Concinnati  he  officiated 
at  St.  Thomas's  church,  and  was  a  professor  in  the 
diocesan  seminary.  In  1859  a  college  was  opened 
in  connexion  with  the  seminar)'  and  he  was  made  its 
president.  In  1862  he  was  consecrated  titular  Bishop 
of  Pompeiopolis  and  Auxiliary  of  Cincinnati.  When 
the  Diocese  of  Columbus  was  created,  3  March,  1868. 
he  was  transferred  to  that  see  as  its  first  bishop  and 
died  then1  21  October,  1878  (see  Columbus,  Diocese 
or).  During  his  residence  in  Cincinnati  he  was  a 
frequent  editorial  contributor  to  the  "Catholic 
Telegraph". 

Ci'LLCM,  fiiog.  firgittrr  of  the  Ofieer*  and  Graduate*.  V.  8. 
Mililnrii  Ara.lrmu  i  Bunion.  1881);  HorrK,  A  Hitt.  of  Catholicity 
in  Sorthrrn  Ohio  iCIcvi-laml.  1902U  Am.  Cath.  Hit.  Reearchet 
(I'hiladrlphw.  July.  I8WV1;  The  CathMit  Telegraph  (Cincinnati), 
file*.  Howe,  Hitortcal  '•Median*  of  Ohio  (Cincinnati,  1WKI): 
BlcaflORN,  Ro*terar*S  Camptliqn  with  the  Fourteenth  Arm**ry 
Carat  (Cincinnati.  IK6.D;  Cub»e.  l.irm  of  the  OeeeaneH  Hithopm 
of  Cath.  Ch.  V.  .«...  Ill  (Nf*  York.  1SSS);  The  Catholic  Directory, 

Thomas  F.  M 


(Rossolina),  Saint,  b.  at  the  Chateau 
of  Arcs  in  eastern  Provence,  1263;  d.  17  January-, 
1329.  Having  overcome  her  father's  opposition 
Roselinc  became  a  Carthusian  nun  at  Bertaud  in  the 
Alps  of  Dauphin*.  Her  "consecration"  took  place 
in  1288,  ana  about  1300  she  succeeded  her  aunt. 
Blessed  Jeanne  or  Diane  de  Villeneuve,  as  Prioress  of 
Celle-Robaud  in  the  Diocese  of  Frcjus  near  her  home. 
In  1320  her  brother  Helion,  Grand  Master  (1319-46) 
of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  restored  the  monastery, 
and  in  1323  and  1328  John  XXII,  formerly  Bishop  of 
Frcjus,  increased  its  revenue,  granting  indulgences  for 
the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  church. 
Bowline  obtained  leave  to  resign  her  office  before 
her  death.  Many  visions  together  with  extraor- 
dinary austerities  and  great  power  over  demons  are 
ascribed  to  her.  Her  feast  is  given  in  the  Acta  SS. 
on  11  June,  the  day  of  the  first  translation  of  her 
remains  in  1334  by  her  brother  Elzcar,  Bishop  of 
Digne;  but  by  the  Carthusian  Order  it  is  celebrated 
on  16  October.  There  has  always  been  a  local 
cultus  and  this  was  confirmed  for  the  Diocese  of 
Frejus  by  a  Decree  of  1851,  for  the  Carthusian  Order 
in  1K57.  The  saint  is  usually  represented  with  a 
reliquary  containing  two  eyes,  recalling  the  fact  that 
her  eyes  were  removed  and  preserved  apart.  This 
relic  was  .-till  extant  at  Arcs  in  1SS2.  There  is  no 
ancient  life  of  the  saint,  but  that  given  in  the  Acta 
SS..  2  June.  4SU  «<,.,  was  constructed  bv  Papebroch 
from  ancient  documents. 

Ravmond  Webster. 

RoMnau  fHung..  Rozsnyo),  Diocese  ok  (Rosxa- 
VUNMS),  in  Hungary,  suffragan  of  Eger.  established 
t,V.  M','nH  rhwsa.  in  1775-711.  In  1036  Cardinal 
I  eter  I  azmany  propnspd  to  establish  a  distinct  see 
for  this  part  of  Hungry  where  the  Catholic  Faith 
»as  almost  .lead.    I'azmany's  death  intervened,  antl 


nothing  was  done  until  Maria  Theresa  took  up  the 
plan.  In  1776  John  Galg6czy  was  appointed  first 
Bishop  of  Rosenau,  but  died  before  taking  charge. 
His  successor,  Count  Anthony  ReVay  (1776-80), 
caused  the  church  to  be  restored  and  the  high  altar 
to  be  renovated.  Of  his  successors  may  be  mentioned : 
John  Scitov8zky  (1827-38),  later  Bishop  of  Fiinf-- 
kirchen  and  Archbishop  of  Gran;  Etholbert  B  arta- 
kovics  ( 1845-50) ,  later  Archbishop  of  Eger.  Since  1 905 
the  see  is  governed  by  Louis  Balds.  The  diocese  is 
divided  into  3  archdeaconries  and  has  2  abbeys  and 
3  pro vostsh iiis.  The  chapter  consists  of  6  active 
members  and  6  titular  canons.  The  parishes  number 
99,  and  there  are  154  secular,  28  regular,  priests; 
3  monasteries;  34  nunneries;  190,000  Catholics; 
10,165  Greek  Uniats;  97,071  Lutherans;  44,609  Cal- 
vinists;  11, '220  Jews.  The  seminary  was  established 
in  1814. 

A  kalaliku*  Uaguaroradg  (Catholic  Hungary}  (Rudapeat, 
1902).  in  Hungarian;  SchtwuttUmuM  (1910). 

A.  Aldasy. 

Rom  of  Lima,  Saint,  virgin,  patroness  of  America, 
b.  at  Lima,  Peru,  20  April,  1586;  d.  there  30  August, 
1617.  At  her  confirmation  in  1597,  she  took  the  name 
of  Rose,  because,  when  an  infant,  her  face  had  been 
seen  transformed  by  a  mystical  rose.  As  a  child  she 
was  remarkable  for  a  great  reverence,  and  pronounced 
love,  for  all  things  relating  to  God.  This  so  took 
possession  of  her.  that  thenceforth  her  life  was  given 
up  to  prayer  and  mortification.  She  had  an  intense 
devotion  to  the  Infant  Jesus  and  His  Blessed  Mother, 
before  whose  altar  she  spent  hours.  She  was  scru- 
pulously obedient  and  of  untiring  industry,  making 
rapid  progress  by  earnest  attention  to  her  parents 
inst  ruction,  to  her  studies,  and  to  her  domestic  work, 
es|>ecially  with  her  needle.  After  reading  of  St. 
Catherine  she  determined  to  take  that  saint  as  her 
model.  She  began  by  fasting  three  times  a  week, 
adding  secret  severe  penances,  and  when  her  vanity 
was  assailed,  cutting  off  her  beautiful  hair,  wearing 
coarse  clothing,  and  roughening  her  hands  with  toil. 
All  this  time  she  had  to  struggle  against  the  objections 
of  her  friends,  the  ridicule  of  her  family,  and  the 
censure  of  her  parents.  Many  hours  were  spent  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  she  received  daily. 
Finally  she  determine*!  to  take  a  vow  of  virginity, 
and  inspired  by  supernatural  love,  adopted  extraor- 
dinary means  to  fulfill  it.  At  the  outset  she  had  to 
combat  the  opposition  of  her  parents,  who  wished  her 
to  marry.  For  ten  years  the  struggle  continued  before 
she  won,  by  patience  and  prayer,  their  consent  to  con- 
tinue her  mission.  At  the  same  time  great  tempta- 
tions assailed  her  purity,  faith,  and  constancy,  causing 
her  excruciating  agony  of  mind  and  desolation  of 
spirit,  urging  her  to  more  frequent  mortifications;  but 
daily,  also,  Our  Lord  manifested  Himself,  fortifying 
her  with  the  know)<<dge  of  His  presence  and  consoling 
her  mind  with  evidence  of  His  Divine  love.  Fasting 
daily  was  soon  followed  by  perpetual  abstinence  from 
meat,  and  that,  in  turn,  by  use  of  only  the  coarsest 
food  and  just  sufficient  to  support  life,  i  ler  days  were 
filled  with  acts  of  charity  and  industry,  her  exquisite 
lace  and  embroidery  helping  to  support  her  home, 
while  her  nights  were  devoted  to  praver  and  penance. 
When  her  work  permitted,  she  retired  to  a  little  grotto 
which  she  had  built,  with  her  brother's  aid,  in  their 
small  garden,  and  there  passed  her  nights  in  solitude 
and  prayer.  Overcoming  the  opposition  of  her  par- 
ents, and  with  the  consent  of  her  confessor,  she  was 
allowed  later  to  become  practically  a  recluse  in  this 
cell,  save  for  her  visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  In 
her  twentieth  vear  she  received  the  habit  of  St. 
Dominic.  Thereafter  she  redoubled  the  severity  and 
variety  of  her  jxmanees  to  an  heroic  degree,  wearing 
constantly  a  metal  spiked  crown,  concealed  by  roses, 
and  an  iron  chain  about  her  waist .    Days  passed  with- 
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out  food,  save  a  draught  of  gall  mixed  with  bitter 
herbs.  When  she  could  no  longer  stand,  she  sought 
repose  on  a  bed  constructed  by  herself,  of  broken  glass, 
stone,  potsherds,  and  thorns.  She  admitted  that  the 
thought  of  lying  down  on  it  made  her  tremble  with 
dread.  Fourteen  years  this  martyrdom  of  her  body 
continued  without  relaxation,  but  not  without  con- 
solation. Our  Lord  revealed  Himself  to  her  frequently, 
flooding  her  soul  with  such  inexpressible  peace  and 
joy  as  to  leave  her  in  eestawy  for  hours.  At  these  times 
she  offered  to  Him  all  her  mortifications  and  pen- 
ances in  expiation  for  offences  against  His  Divine 
Majesty,  for  the  idolatry  of  her  country,  for  the  con- 
version of  sinners,  and  for  the  souls  in  Purgatory. 
Many  miracles  followed  her  death.  She  was  beatified 
by  Clement  IX,  in  1667,  and  canonized  in  1671  by 
Clement  X,  the  first  American  to  be  so  honoured. 


Her  feast  is  celebrated  30  August. 
;  a  crown  of  roses. 

Vila  MxratntU  (1064). 


She  is  represented 

tr.  by  Pasha. 

L.  Atme. 


«wao  of  Viterbo,  Saint,  virgin,  b.  at  Vitcrbo, 
1235;  d.  6  March,  1252.  The  chronology  of  her  life 
always  remain  uncertain,  as  the  Acta  of  her 
Nation,  the  chief  historical  sources,  record  no 
Those  (riven  above  are  accepted  by  the  beet 
authorities.  Born  of  poor  and  pious  parents,  Rose  was 
remarkable  for  holiness  and  for  her  miraculous  powers 
from  her  earliest  years.  When  but  three  years  old, 
she  raised  to  life  her  maternal  aunt.  At  the  age  of 
seven,  she  had  already  lived  the  life  of  a  recluse,  de- 
voting herself  to  penances.  Her  health  succumbed, 
but  she  was  miraculously  cured  by  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
who  ordered  her  to  enroll  herself  in  the  Third  Order 
of  St.  Francis,  and  to  preach  penance  to  Viterbo,  at 
that  time  (1247)  held  by  Frederick  II  of  Germany  and 
a  prey  to  political  strife  and  heresy.  Her  mission 
seems  to  have  extended  for  about  two  years,  and  such 
was  her  success  that  the  prefect  of  the  city  decided 
to  banish  her.  The  imperial  power  was  seriously 
threatened.  Accordingly,  Rose  and  her  parents  were 
expelled  from  Viterbo  in  January,  1250,  and  took 
refuge  in  Sorriano.  On  5  December,  1250,  Rose  fore- 
told the  speedy  death  of  the  emperor,  a  prophecy 
realized  on  13  December.  Soon  afterwards  she  went 
to  Vitorchiano,  whose  inhabitants  had  been  perverted 
by  a  famous  sorceress.  Rose  secured  the  conversion 
of  all,  even  of  the  sorceress,  by  standing  unscathed 
for  three  hours  in  the  flames  of  a  burning  pyre,  a 
miracle  as  striking  as  it  is  well  attested.  With  the 
restoration  of  the  papal  power  in  Viterbo  (1251)  Rose 
returned.  She  wished  to  enter  the  monastery  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Roses,  but  was  refused  because  of  her 
poverty.  She  humbly  submitted,  foretelling  her  ad- 
mission to  the  monastery  after  her  death.  The  re- 
mainder of  her  life  was  spent  in  the  cell  in  her 
fathers  house,  where  she  died.  The  process  of  her 
canonization  was  opened  in  that  year  by  Innocent  IV, 
but  was  not  definitively  undertaken  until  1457.  Her 
feast  is  celebrated  on  4  September,  when  her  body, 
still  incorrupt,  is  carried  in  procession  through 
Viterbo. 

Bvllar.  Prnne..  i.  640;  Aria  Proc.  Carumitatumie,  »nn.  1456  in 
SS..  IV  Srpt.;  Wadoino,  Annnlee  .Win.  (Rome.  1731).  II, 
423;  III.  2X0;  Axdbefcci,  Saline  mtifvirtoriehe  di  S.  Rota.  Vfrg. 
1  i!rrW«  (Roinv.  17M) ;  Brio* wn,  S.  Ram  ed  il  tuo  tttolo  (Venire, 
1HH9);  Leon.  Lira  of  the  Satnti  of  Ike  Three  Order*  of  S.  FrancU 
<r»iinton,  Englnnrl.  1HHS).  The  betrt  modern  Ute  w  that  by 
DE  Kketau  Sir  Rntf.  tn  n>  rt  ion  Irmjy  tVanvm.  1MH5);  Pun, 
Storia  delta  Cut*  di  VUerbo  (Rome.  18*7). 

Gregory  Cleary. 

Rosicrucian.i,  the  original  appellation  of  the  al- 
leged members  of  the  occult-cahalistic-thcosophic 

Hosicrurian  Brotherhood",  described  in  the  pamph- 
let '  Kama  Fraternitatis  R.C."  (Romr  cruris),  which 
was  circulated  in  MS.  as  earlv  as  1610  and  first  ap- 
peared in  print  in  1614  at  Cassel.  To  the  first  two 
XIII.  -13 


additions  were  prefixed  the  tract  "Allgemeine  und 
Generalreformation  der  ganzen  weitcn  Welt",  a 
translation  of  Fr.  Boccafini's  "Dei  Ragguagli  di 
Parnasso",  1612.  Beginning  with  the  fourth  edition 
in  1615,  the  third  Rosicrucian  rudiment,  "Confessio 
der  Fratcrnitat  ".was  added  to  the  "  Fama".  Accord- 
ing to  these,  the  Rosicrucian  brotherhood  was  founded 
in  1 108  by  a  German  nobleman,  Christian  Roscnkrouz 
(1378-1484),  formerly  a  monk,  who  while  travelling 
through  Damascus,  Jerusalem,  and  Fez  had  been 
initiated  into  Arabian  learning  (magic),  and  who  con- 
sidered an  antipapal  Christianity,  tinged  with  theos- 
ophy,  his  ideal  of  a  religion.  Concerned  above  all  else 
that  their  names  should  appear  in  the  Book  of  Life, 
the  brothers  were  to  consider  the  making  of  gold  as 
unimportant — although  for  the  true  philosophers 
(Occultists)  this  was  an  easy  matter  and  a  parergon. 
They  must  apply  themselves  zealously  and  in  the 
deepest  secrecy  to  the  study  of  Nature  "in  her  hidden 
forces,  and  to  making  their  discoveries  and  inventions 
known  to  the  order  and  profitable  to  the  needs  of 
humanity.  And  to  further  the  object  of  the  said 
order  they  must  assemble  annually  at  the  "  Edifice  of 
the  Holy  Spirit",  the  secret  head-quarters  of  the 
order,  cure  the  sick  gratuitously,  and  whilst  each  one 
procured  himself  a  successor  they  must  provide  for 
the  continuance  of  their  order.  Free  from  illness  and 
pain,  these  "Invisibles",  as  they  were  called  in  the 
vernacular,  were  supposed  to  be  yearning  for  the  time 
when  the  Church  should  be  "purified". 

For  two  hundred  years,  while  the  world  never  had 
the  least  suspicion  of  their  existence,  the  brotherhood 
transmitted  by  these  means  the  wisdom  of  "Father" 
Rosenkreus,  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  after  the 
latter's  bunal,  until  about  1604  they  finally  became 
known.  The  "Fama",  which  effected  this,  invited 
"all  of  the  scholars  and  rulers  of  Europe"  openly  to 
favour  the  cause,  and  eventually  to  sue  for  entrance 
into  the  fraternity,  to  which,  nevertheless,  only 
chosen  souls  would  be  admitted.  The  morbid  pro- 
pensity of  the  age  for  esotcrism,  magic,  and  com  Fed- 
eracies  caused  the  "Fama"  to  raise  a  feverish  excite- 
ment in  men's  minds,  expressed  in  a  flood  of  writings 
for  and  against  the  brotherhood,  and  in  passionate 
efforts  to  win  admission  to  the  order,  or  at  least  to 
discover  who  were  its  members.  All  of  these  endeav- 
ours, even  by  scholars  of  real  repute  like  Descartes 
and  Leibniz,  were  without  results.  From  the  mani- 
festly fabulous  and  impossible  "History"  of  the 
brotherhood,  it  was  apparent  that  it  depended  upon  a 
"mystification".  This  mystification  was  directly  ex- 
plained by  an  investigation  of  the  author,  who  appears 
unquestionably  to  have  been  the  Lutheran  theologian 
of  Wurtemberg,  John  Valentin  Andre*  (1586-1654). 
According  to  his  own  admission,  Andrea  composed  in 
1602  or  1603  the  Rosicrucian  book,  "Chymische 
Hoehzeit  Christian  i  Rosenkreuz  1459",  which  ap- 
peared in  1616.  This  book,  called  by  Andrea  himself 
a  youthful  literary  trifle  in  which  he  intended  to 
ridicule  the  mania  of  the  times  for  occult  marvels 
(Life,  p.  10),  bears  the  closest  intrinsic  relation  to  the 
"Fama",  which,  in  the  light  of  this,  is  undoubtedly 
a  later  work  of  Andrea's  or  at  least  of  one  of  the  circle 
of  friends  inspired  by  him.  Alchemistic  occultism  is 
mocked  at  in  these  works  and  in  the  "General- 
Reformation",  the  follies  of  the  then  untimely  re- 
formers of  the  world  are  openly  ridiculed.  The  fantas- 
tic form  of  the  tracts  is  borrowed  from  contemporary 
romances  of  knighthood  and  travel.  The  ''Rosy 
Cross"  was  chosen  for  the  symbol  of  the  order  because, 
first,  the  rone  and  cross  were  ancient  symbols  of  occult- 
ism and,  secondly,  occur  in  the  family  arms  of  Andrea. 
It  recalls  Luther's  motto:  "Des  Christen  Herz  auf 
Rosen  geht,  wenn's  mitten  unter'm  Kreuze  steht." 
(Hossbach,  121).  As  a  result  of  his  satirically  meant 
but  seriously  accepted  works,  which  soon  gave  rise  to 
occult  humbuggery  (opposed  by  him)  in  new  Rosi- 
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crucian  raiment,  Andrea  openly  renounced  Rosic.ru- 
cianism  and  frequently  referred  to  it  as  a  ridiculous 
comedy  and  folly-    In  spite  of  this,  the  Rosicrucian 
fraud,  which  nerved  in  many  ways  as  a  model  for  the 
anti-Masonic  TaxilSchirindel,  has  continued  effec- 
tive until  the  present  day.    In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Michael  Maier  and  Robert  Fludd  were  its  cham- 
pions.  Pseudo-Rosierucinn   societies   arose,  falsely 
claiming  descent  from  the  genuine  fraternity  of  the 
"Fama  .    After  1750  occult  Rosicruciamsm  was 
propagated  by  Freemasonry,  where  it  led  to  endless 
extravagant  manifestations  (St.  Germain,  Cagliostro, 
Schropfer,  W6Uner  etc.) .  In  the  system  of  high  degrees 
in '"Scottish"  Freemasonry.  es|>ecially  in  the  ftoaen- 
kreuz  degree,  the  Uosicrucian  symbols  are  still  retained 
with  a  Masonic  interpretation.    Finally,  since  about 
1866  there  have  existed  in  England  and  Scotland  (Lon- 
don,  Newcastle,  York,  Glasgow)  and  in  the  United 
States  (Boston,  Philadelphia)  "colleges"  of  a  Masonic 
Rosicrucian  society,  whose  members  claim  to  be  direct 
descendants  of  the  brotherhood  founded  in  1408. 
Only  Master  Masons  are  eligible  for  memberHhip. 
According  to  the  definition  of  the  president  of  the 
London  branch  (Supreme  Magus),  Brother  Dr.  Wm. 
Wynn  W'estcott,  M.B.,  P.Z.,  it  is  "the  aim  of  the 
Society  to  afford  mutual  aid  and  encouragement  in 
working  out  the  great  problems  of  life  and  in  searching 
out  the  secrets  of  nature;  to  facilitate  the  study  of 
philosophy  founded  upon  the  Kabbalah  and  the  doc- 
trines of  Hermes  Trismegistus,  which  was  inculcated 
by  the  original  Fratrt*  Ronea  Cruris  of  Germany, 
A.  d.  1450;  and  to  investigate  the  meaning  and  sym- 
bolism of  all  that  now  remains  of  the  wisdom,  art, 
and  literature  of  the  ancient  world".  The  view  which 
has  been  lately  revived,  especially  by  Katach  and  Pike, 
that  Hoaicrucianism  definitely  or  even  perceptibly  co- 
operated in  the  foundation  of  modern  Freemasonry 
in  1717,  is  contradicted  by  well-known  historical  facta. 

Abnou>.  Unparttiitfht  Kirehen  u.  Ketierhintorie,  II  (Frankfort, 
VW»,  040  «q.;  Hkhder.  Samtl.  YVerke  (Berlin.  1888).  XV.  82  sq.; 
"  590  «q.;  Bl-HLE.  Vrmprung  u.  if.  tornehmtten  SchtekMile  drr 


XVI. 

H.nrntrrturr  u.  F rnnuurir  (Gottingrn,  1804);  Nikolai.  Bimgt 
Brmerkungen  Qhrr  den  I'rnpruni  u.  d.  Gesch.  d.  Rotenkreuxer  u. 
Frrimaurrr  (Berlin.  1800);  lliwwu'  »,  J-  IF.  Andrea  u.  ««'n 
ZritaUrr  (Berlin.  1819) ;  GtilRAlER,  Zeittehr.  f.  hi*.  TKrol.  (1852), 
298  mi.;  Sikbkb,  Scku-drmrr  u.  SehtrinJer  tu  End*  d.  18.  Jakrh. 
(Lcipiia'.  18741;  Kopr,  IHe  AUKemir.  II  (Heidelberg,  1880); 
Wjrrr..  The  real  Uietory  of  the  Roiurueinn*  (I-onilon,  1887), 
need*  revision;  KaT»ch.  Die  Entttehung  u.  d.  teahre  RndtxcccU  d. 
Freimaurerei  (Berlin.  1S97);  HtrEir.  (It  Aim]  in  Kirchenlex.,  9.  v. 
Roienkreuter:  Hermeunk  in  Rralencyk.  f.  prat.  Tkeol.,  a,  v. 
Roeenkreuzer;  AUg.  Handhuth  d.  Freimaurerei.  II  (3rd  ed.,  lOOCti. 
2o9-rJ3:  Beuemann.  .Wi>no(«*»/t«  d.  Comeniu+GeieUtchaft  (Ber- 
lin). V  (1806).  212  no.;  VI  (IS97).  204  mi.:  VIII  (1899),  145  «q.; 
Zirkelkorrerpondem  (Berlin,  1890).  212;  Vorgetch.  u.  Anfdnge  d. 
Freimaurerei  in  England,  I  (1909).  II  (1910).  10.  348;  Oni  U), 
Hut.  of  Freemntonm,  II  (London,  1884).  00  «q.;  Concite  llirt.  of 
Freematonru  (Loudon,  1903).  01-93;  .4r«  Quatuor  Coronalarum. 
transactions  (London).  I  (1888).  28,  54;  V  (1892).  07;  VI  (1893). 
202  xj.;  VII  (1S94).  30  sq..  83;  VIII  (1895),  40;  The  Theaeophiet 
(Madras,  1886).  VII,  451  «q..  VIII.  IX,  X;  Ratierueian  Society  of 
England:  Rule*  ami  Ordinance!  (London.  1881;  revised  1882); 
TranmcJinne,  etc.  (1879-91);  The  Roticrueian:  A  Quartertu  Reeurd 
(1808-79);  Klohk.  Bibliaj.  d.  Freimaurerei,  etc.  (Frankfort.  1844), 
174-201.  gives  274  work*  on  the  subject;  Gardner,  Biblirthrra 

'  a,  privately  printed,  1903), 
eet. 

Hermann  Ghuber. 

Rogkovanyi,  August,  Bishop  of  Neutra  in  Hun- 
gary, doctor  of  philosophy  and  theology,  b.  at  Szenna 
in  the  County  of  Cng,  Hungary,  7  IX-ccmlier,  1807;  d. 
24  February,  1N92.  He  took  his  gymnasial  course  in 
the  college  of  the  Piarists  at  Kis-Szeben  Irom  1817-22, 
studied  philosophy  at  Eger,  1822-21,  theology-  in  the 
seminary  for  priests  at  Pesth,  and  completed  his  train- 
ing at  the  Augustinctim  at  Vienna.  After  his  ordina- 
tion to  the  priesthood  in  1811  he  was  f  or  a  short  time 
engaged  in  pitstural  duties,  then  went  to  the  seminary 
at  Kger  as  prefect  of  studies,  be<  •ame  vice-rector  of  the 
seminary,  and  in  1S41  rector.  In  1836  he  was  made  a 
cathedral  canon  of  EKer,  in  1830  received  the  Abbey 
of  Saar.  in  1K47  became  auxiliary  bishop,  in  1S50  capit- 
ular vicar,  in  1S51  Bishop  of  Waitzen,  and  in  1S59 
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Bishop  of  Neutra.  Roekovanyi  was  also  made  a 
Roman  count,  prelate,  and  assistant  at  the  papal 
throne.  His  charity  is  shown  by  the  foundations  he 
established. valued  atseveral  hundred  thousand  gulden. 
He  was  dist  inguished  as  an  ecclesiastical  wri  ter.  Among 
his  works,  all  of  which  are  in  Latin,  should  be  men- 
tioned: "De  primatu  Romani  Pontificis  cjusque  juri- 
bus"  (Augsburg,  1839;  2nd  ed.,  Agram,  1811);  "  De 
matrimonii*  mixtis"  (5  vols.,  Ftlnfkirchen,  1842; 
Pesth.  1854,  1870-1);  "De  matrimoniis  in  ecclcsia 
catholica"  (2  vols.,  Augsburg,  1837-40) ;  "Monumenta 
cathohca  pro  independentia  potestatis  ecclesiastics1  ab 
imperio  civili"  (14  vols.  Funfkirchen,  1847;  Pesth, 
1856. 1865, 1870-71);  "Ca-Ubatus  et  breviarium,  duo 
gravissima  clericorum  officia",  etc.  (7  vols.,  Pesth, 
1867,  1875);  "Romanus  Pontifex  tamquam  prinuw 
ecclesia;",  etc.  (16  vols.,  Neutra  and  Comaromii,  1867, 
1S78)  ;  "Beata  Virgo  Maria  in  suo  conceptu  immacu- 
lata"  (12  vols.,  Budapest,  1873-4;  Neutra,  1877). 

VtaxBK,  Adalok  a  nuitrai  tdroei  plfbdnidk  Urtfneifhet  (Neutra, 
1902),  written  in  Hungarian;  al»o  in  Hungarian.  Sms*ntei.  Mag- 
uor  Irik.  XI.  »vin«  a  complete  Ibt  of  Roakovany.'.  work,  »nd 
a  full  bibliotrapby.  A.  Au)A»T. 

Rosmini  and  Rosminianiam. — Antonio  Rosmini- 
Serbati,  philosopher,  and  founder  of  the  Institute  of 
Charitv,  b.  24  March,  1797,  at  Rovercto,  Austrian 
Tyrol;"  d.  1  July,  1835,  at  Stresa,  Italy;  was  educated 
at  home  until  his  twentieth  year,  and,  after  a  three 
years'  course  at  the  University  of  Padua,  returned  to 
Rovercto  to  prepare  for  Holy  orders.    He  was  or- 
dained priest  at  Chioggia,  21  April,  1821,  and  in  1822 
received  at  Padua  the  Doctorate  in  Theology  and  Canon 
Law.    In  1823  he  went  to  Rome  with  Mgr.  Pyrker, 
Patriarch  of  Venice,  met  Consalvi  and  other  prominent 
men,  and  was  encouraged  by  Pius  VII  to  undertake 
the  reform  of  philosophy.    The  next  three  years 
(1823-26)  he  spent  in  philosophical  pursuits  at  Rover- 
cto, devoting  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  St. 
Thomas.    He  had  already  adopted  as  principles  of 
conduct:    (1)  never  to  assume  external  works  of 
charity  on  his  own  initiative,  but,  until  summoned  by 
some  positive  outward  manifestation  of  God's  will,  to 
buBy  himself  with  his  own  sanctification,  a  thing  al- 
ways pleasing  in  the  Divine  sight  (principle  of  passiv- 
ity) ;  (2)  at  any  clear  sign  from  God,  to  assume  with 
afacrity  any  external  work  of  charity,  without,  so  far 
as  concerned  his  higher  will,  personal  preferences  or 
repugnances  (principle  of  indifference).    On  these 
maxims  he  based  the  rules  of  the  Institute  of  Chanty 
which,  at  the  instance  of  Maddalena,  Marchioness  of 
Canossa,  and  of  John  Loewenbruck.  a  zealous  priest 
from  German  Lorraine,  he  founded  in  1828  at  Monte 
Calvario  near  Domodossola.   In  1828  he  again  went 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  encouraged  by  Leo  MI  and 
later  by   Pius  VIII  to  pursue  his  philosophical 
studies  and  consolidate  his  institute.    During  this 
visit  he  published  his  "Maxims  of  Christian  Perfec- 
tion" and  his  "Nuovo  saggio  sull'  ongine  delle  ntcc 
(1S29;   tr.  "Origin  of  Ideas",  Ixmdon,  lhNi-M). 
In  the  autumn  of  1830  he  inaugurated  the  ol>serv- 
ance  of  the  rule  at  Calvario,  and  from  1S34  to  1N» 
had  charge  of  a  parish  at  Rovercto.   About  this  time 
the  pop*  made  over  to  Rosmini  several  missions  ten- 
dered him  in  England  by  the  vicars  Ai>ostoh<;.  as  also 
the  Abbey  of  S.  Michele  della  Chiusa  in  FMlM» 
Later  foundations  followed  at  Stresa  and  Iwnio- 
dossola.  The  Constitutions  of  the  institute  were  pre- 
sented to  Gregory  XVI  and,  after  some  discussion  re- 
garding the  form  of  the  vow  of  religious  poverty,  were 
formally  approved  20  December,  1838.    On  2.i  March. 
1839,  the  vows  of  the  institute  were  taken  bv  twent\ 
Fathers  in  Italv  and  bv  six  in  England  (Spetisbur>;  an(l 
Prior  Park),  the  Letters  Apostolic  ("In  sublimi  ,  W 
Sept.,  1839)  formally  recorded  the  approval  of  the  in- 
stitute and  its  rule,  and  appointed  Rosmini  V™>™ 
general  for  life.  The  institute  then  spread  rapidl> JO 
England  and  Italy,  and  requests  f- 
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from  various  countries.  The  publication  of  Rosmini's 
"Trattato  della  coscienza  morale"  (Milan,  1839)  led 
to  a  sharp  controversy.  Against  Rosmini  were  writers 
like  Melia.  Passaglia,  Rozaven,  Antonio  Balleriui,  all 
members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  which  Rozaven 
held  the  office  of  assistant  to  the  general.  On  the 
defensive,  along  with  Rosmini,  were  L.  Eastaldi,  Pcs- 
talozza,  Pagomini.  For  fifteen  years  the  wordv  war 
was  protracted,  with  a  truce  from  1843  to  184tl,  due 
to  an  injunction  of  Gregory  XVI  enjoining  perpetual 
silence  on  both  sides.  Pius  IX,  who  succeeded 
Gregory  in  1846,  showed  himself  favourable  to  the 
institute,  and  various  new  foundations  in  England 
attested  its  vitality.  In  184K  Rosmini  published 
(Milan)  his  "Costituzione  secondolagiustiziasocialc" 
and  "Cinque  piaghc  della  chiesa";  the  latter  against 
Joscphism,  especially  in  the  matter  of  Austrian  epis- 
copal appoint  ments  in  Northern 
Italy.  In  August  of  the  lane 
year,  he  was  sent  to  Rome  by 
King  Charles  Albert  of  Pied- 
mont to  enlist  the  pope  on  the 
side  of  Italy  as  against  Austria 
Pius  IX  appointed  him  one  of 
the  consultors  to  deliberate  on 
the  definability  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rev- 
olution asked  Rosmini  to  share 
his  exile  at  Gaeta.  Antonelli's 
influence,  however,  prevailed 
and  Rosmini  left  Gaeta,  19  June, 
1S49.  His  works,  "Costitu- 
zione" and  "Cinque  piaghc", 
were  condemned  in  August,  a 
sentence  which  he  unhesitat- 
ingly accepted.  A  further  at- 
tack was  made  on  him  in  the 
'Tost  Me  "and  the  "Letteredi 
un  prcte'Bolognese"  (1848). 
Pius  IX  (1S50)  referred  the 
"Postillc"  to  the  Congregation 
of  the  Index,  which  rejected 
it  as  false.  In  view  of  other  charges  the  pope  Ofdi  ft  A 
an  examination  of  all  Rosinini's  works.  The  decision, 
rendered  3  July,  1864,  was  that  all  the  works  be 
dismissed  (ease  dimiUenda),  that  the  investigation 
implied  nothing  disparaging  to  the  author,  to  the 
institute  founded  by  him,  or  to  his  exceptional  serv- 
ices to  the  Church,  and  that  to  prevent  in  renewal 
and  dissemination  of  charges  and  strife,  silence  was 
for  the  third  time  imrioscd  on  both  parties.  W  ithin 
a  year  after  this  decision  Rosmini  died.  His  body 
reposes  in  the  Church  of  the  Santissimo  Crocifisso 
built  by  him  at  Stresa.     (See  Rosmini ans.) 

Asox.,ia  Vila  di  Antonio  Rotmini  (Turin.  1H97).  the  »t»n.iar<l 
T*™1'"1*  *»X  «  priest  ot  the  Institute  o(  Chanty;  Anon.. 
fxetoL,  \  ,f,i  ,(,  .!„/,.,„, ,,  i{„.  ,(',1,,,!,..  ts'iTi;  Mfiont 
a  H.imadt  Antonio  RoMmini-.ftrbali,  neoli  Anni  ISjS-',!!  (Turin. 
l^Mi;  Epiitnlario  cimptrto  ,ti  Antonio  Rotmini-.Srrhati  tCauile, 
Turin.  1SX7-B4);  Paou.  Xttmorit  delta  ft/a  di  Antonio  Rotmini- 
orrbali  (Tunn.  1880-S4);  Antonio  Rotmini  t  la  tua  nrotaitia 
(Koverrto.  1SS0>:  Life  of  Antonio  R^mini-SrrUt  .,  «f  Ijock- 
HABT  (Umlun.  ISSfi):  The  Lift  of  Antonio  Rotmini-Serbali.  If. 
from  the  Italian  <»f  Paq*ni  tl^ondon.  1907). 

George  Cormack. 

The  Rokminian  System.— According  to  Rosmini, 
philosophy  is  "the  science  of  the  ultimate  reasons  or 
grounds  of  human  knowledge".  The  philosopher  at 
the  outset  must  answer  the  questions:  What  is 
knowledge?  What  is  thought?  Can  we  be  certain 
Of  what  we  know?  Rosmini's  answer  is  given  in  his 
ideology  and  logic.  Intellect,  he  holds,  is  essentially 
dinerent  from  sense;  thought  is  objective,  sensation 
is  subjective.  The  term  of  the  intellectual  act  is 
seen  in  such  a  way  that  the  seer,  at  the  moment,  is 
conscious  neither  of  himself  nor  of  any  relation  with 
himself  as  seeing.    The  primal  and  essential  act  of 
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human  intelligence,  thus  terminating  in  its  object,  is 
intuition — an  attitude  rather  than  an  activity,  in 
which  the  mini!  pronounces  no  judgment  on  what 
is  known,  but  merely  receives  the  communication 
of  the  intelligible  object.  All  our  concepts,  when 
analyzed,  reveal  being  (somethingness )  as  their  es- 
sential constituent;  or.  conversely,  human  con- 
cepts are  nothing  but  determinations  more  or  less 
complex  of  the  simple  and  elementary  notion  of 
being.  This  fundamental  idea  is  indeterminate  and 
general,  conveying  to  the  intellect  no  knowledge  of 
particular  things,  but  simply  manifesting  itself  as  the 
essence  of  being.  Our  att  raction  does  not  produce 
it,  but  merely  discovers  it  already  present  in  thought. 
Being,  as  it  appears  within  man's  experience,  has  two 
modes,  each  governed  by  its  own  conditions  and  laws, 
each  with  well-detimd  attributes,  diverse,  but  not 
contradictory.  Manifesting  it- 
self to  the  mind  as  the  intel- 
ligible object,  not  exerting  any 
stimulus  upon  the  intellect,  but 
simply  illuminating  it,  this  is 
iM-ing  in  its  ideal  mode.  As  it 
acts  or  is  acted  upon  in  feeling, 
modifying  the  human  subject 
in  sensation,  constituting  the 
sentient  principle  in  action  and 
passion,  this  is  ttciug  in  its  real 
:ii(sle.  The  former  is  essen- 
tially objective,  simple,  and  one 
-universal,  neecssary,  immuta- 
Me,  eternal;  the  latter  is  sub- 
jective and,  in  our  world,  con- 
tingent, particular,  tcmjwral, 
manifold,  and  almost  infinitely 
v:iricd  in  aspect.  Ideal  l>eing 
i>  not  God,  but  we  may  call  it, 
says  Rosmini,  an  appurtenance 
of  God,  and  even  Divine,  for 
its  characteristics  are  not  those 
of  created  finite  things,  and  its 
ultimate  sourcemust.be  in  God. 
If  thought  had  in  it  no  element 
transcending  the  contingent  and  finite,  all  knowledge 
of  the  absolute  and  infinite  would  be  inexplicable, 
and  truth,  uncertain  and  variable,  would  exist  only 
in  name. 

To  explain  our  knowledge  of  particular  real  en- 
tities, Rosmini  says  that  our  knowledge  of  realities 
reduces  itself  to  a  judgment  whereby  we  predicate 
existence  of  what  is  felt  by  us.  Real  entities  act  upon 
man's  senses,  and  he  immediately  recognizes  them  as 
particular  activities  of  that  essence  of  being  already 
manifest  id  under  another  mode  in  intuition.  Be- 
cause of  its  simplicity,  the  human  ego,  or  subject- 
principle,  is  const  rained  to  bring  together  and  collate 
its  feeling  and  its  knowledge  of  being,  and  thus  it 
perceives  being  energizing  in  the  production  of  feel- 
ing. This  act  of  the  human  subject  whereby  it 
cognizes  real  entities,  Rosmini  colls  reason.  By 
sense  we  are  introduced  to  realities,  but  we  could 
not  know  them  as  beings  unless  we  already  possessed 
the  idea  of  being.  This  is  given  to  our  mind  prior 
to  all  perception  or  individual  cognition;  it  is  not  ac- 
quired by  any  act  of  thought,  but  is  implanted  in  us 
by  the  Creator  from  the  beginning  of  our  existence: 
it  is  innate,  and  constitutes  for  us  the  light  of  reason. 
Furthermore,  it  is  the  very  form  of  the  human  in- 
telligence, a  form  not  multiple,  but  one — not  sub- 
jective, but  objective — i.  c.,  not  a  quality  or  attitude 
or  component  of  the  human  subject,  but  distinct 
from  it  and  superior  to  it,  existing  in  an  absolute 
mode  and  called  the  form  of  the  mind  hccutise,  in 
manifesting  itself  to  man,  it  draws  forth  and  creates, 
so  to  speak,  the  act  of  his  intelligence. 

Logic,  says  Rosmini,  is  "the  science  of  tfie  art  of 
reasoning".    The  scope  of  reasoning  is  certainty, 
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i  e.,  a  firm  persuasion  conformable  to  truth.  The 
truth  of  a  thing  is,  in  last  analysis,  its  being,  and  since 
being  is  the  form  of  the  human  intellect,  it  follows 
that  a  criterion  of  truth  and  certainty  lies  at  the 
base  of  all  thought  and  reasoning.  The  principles 
which  govern  reflection  and  argument  arc  founded 
on  the  primitive  intuition  of  being.  "Being  is  the 
object  of  thought";  this  is  the  principle  of  cognition, 
and  it  is  antecedent  to  the  principle  of  contradiction. 
Error  is  found,  not  in  the  idea  of  being,  which  is 
without  any  determination,  nor  in  the  principles  of 
reasoning;  which  simply  express  the  essential  object 
of  the  mind  in  the  form  of  a  projxisition  without 
adding  anything  foreign,  but  in  reflection,  and  hence 
in  the  will,  which  usually  initiates  reflection.  Logic 
shows  us  how  to  use  reflection  so  as  to  attain  truth 
and  avoid  error. 

The  Sciences  of  Perception  are  psychology  and 
cosmology.  The  subject  of  psychology  is  the  ego 
in  its  primal  condition,  i.  e.,  stripped  of  its  acquired 
relations  and  developments.  The  soul  is  felt  by  and 
through  itself;  it  is  essentially  a  principle  of  feeling. 
"The  human  soul  is  an  intellective  and  sensitive 
subject  or  principle,  having  by  nature  the  intuition 
of  being  and  a  feeling  whose  term  is  extended,  besides 
certain  activities  consequent  u|x>n  intelligence  and 
sensitivity."  This  "extended  term"  is  twofold: 
s|»ace,  which,  simple  and  immovable,  underlies  all 
sense  phenomena  as  the  idea  of  being  underlies  the 
phenomena  of  thought;  and  body,  a  limited  ex- 
tended force  which  the  sentient  principle  passively 
receives  and  thereby  acquires  individuation.  It  is 
a  favourite  doctrine  of  Hosmini  that  the  extended  can 
exist  only  in  synthesis  with  a  simple,  immaterial 
principle.  Considered  apart  from  this  principle,  the 
material  corporeal  term  lacks  the  unity  and  co- 

Ou?own  bodyTtlie  "  subject!  w  hody^,  ufcHdirectly 
as  the  proper  term  of  the  human  sentient  principle 
and  is  the  seat  of  corporeal  feelings.  Other  (external) 
bodies,  since  they  modify  not  the  soul,  but  the  Ixxlily 
term  in  connexion  with  the  soul,  arc  felt  by  an  extra- 
Bubjective  perception.  We  feel  our  own  bodies  as 
we  feel  external  bodies,  through  vision;  touch  etc.; 
but  we  also  feel  them  immediately  with  a  funda- 
mental feeling,  always  identical  and  substantial,  in 
which  no  distinct  limit*,  figure,  or  relation  of  part* 
can  be  assigned.  Shape,  hardness,  colour  etc.,  belong 
to  the  extra-subjective  world.  But  the  body  is 
not  merely  felt  by  the  soul;  it  is  also  intellectually 
perceived  by  the  soul  in  a  primordial  and  immanent 
judgment,  whereby  being  is  applied  to  it  (the  body) 
in  the  way  above  described.  In  this  perception  is 
found  the  true  nexus  intimately  uniting  soul  and  body. 
The  body  is  the  felt-understood  term  of  the  human 
principle  which  in  this  intellective  synthesis  performs 
its  first  act  as  a  rational  soul  and  exerts  a  real  physical 
influence  on  its  bodily  term.  Hence  Rosmini's'  defi- 
nition of  life  as  "the  incessant  production  of  all 
those  extra-subjective  phenomena  which  precede,  ac- 
company, and  follow  parallel  with  the  corporeal  and 
material  feeling  (subjective)". 

Every  time  that  by  generation  an  animated  organ- 
ism is  produced,  perfectly  constituted  according  to  tho 
human  type,  the  vivifying,  sentient  principle  rises  to 
the  vision  of  the  intelligible  object,  ideal  being.  This 
hapi*>ns  in  virtue  of  a  primordial  law,  established  by 
Godn  the  creative  act.  There  is.  however,  no  chrono- 
logical passing  from  sentience  to  intelligence,  as  if 
one  could  assign  an  instant  in  which  the  human  soul 
«:u<  purely  sentient  and  another  following  in  which  it 
had  become  rational.  All  is  consummated  in  a  single 
|M»mt  of  time.  The  sours  immortality  is  deduced  from 
its  nature  as  an  intellective  principle  having  for  its 
oi.jcrt-term  the  eternal  and  necessary  idea  of  being. 
I  his  is  mdeiM-ndent.  of  space  and  time,  and  the  act  of 
intuition  continues  even  after  the  Iwdilv  term  has  been 


dissolved  by  death,  and  the  soul's  immanent  percep- 
tion of  its  body  has  been  for  a  period  destroyed. 

Cosmology,  which  considers  the  ordered  universe, 
the  nature  of  contingent  real  being  and  its  cause,  is 
not  a  complete  science  in  itself ;  it  must  be  treated  in 
connexion  with  the  sciences  of  reasoning  in  which  re- 
flection, testing  the  observations  of  intuition  and  per- 
ception, discovers  new  truths  and  arrives  at  the  exist- 
ence of  beings  beyond  the  reach  of  intuition  and 
perception. 

The  Sciences  of  Reasoning  are  ontological  and  de- 
ontological.  The  former  comprise  ontology  and  natu- 
ral theology.  Ontology  treats  of  being  in  all  its  extent 
as  known  to  man,  viz.,  ideal  being,  the  necessary  object 
of  the  intellect;  real  being,  i.e.,  subjective  force  and 
feeling;  moral  being,  the  relation  between  real  and 
ideal — a  special  act  of  recognition  and  adherence  on 
the  part  of  the  subject  harmonizing  it  with  the  object. 
Light,  life,  love;  intellect,  sense,  will — these  are  the 
forms  under  which  the  essence  of  being  manifests 
itself  in  man's  world;  they  are  also  the  foundation 
of  the  categories.  Natural  theology  treats  of  the 
Absolute  Being,  God.  The  existence  of  God  is  known, 
not  through  perception  or  direct  intuition,  but  through 
reasoning.  Ideal  being  is  being  under  only  one  of  its 
forms  and  therefore  incomplete;  in  the  real  world  we 
meet  only  partial  realizations  of  being.  Comparing 
in  reflection  the  products  of  our  perception  with  the 
essence  of  being  manifested  in  intuition,  we  see  that 
they  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  that  essence; 
yet  this  must  find  its  full  realization  in  some  way  far 
transcending  our  experience;  it  cannot,  in  that  ful- 
ness, bo  finite  and  imperfect  as  are  the  things  of  this 
world.  This  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  Being  Ros- 
mini  calls  negative-ideal;  it  tells  us  not  so  much 
what  God  is  as  what  God  is  not. 

Definite  proofs  of  God's  existence  are  furnished  by 
being  in  its  essence  and  in  each  of  its  forms.  The 
essence  of  being  is  eternal,  necessary,  infinite;  but 
these  attributes  it  would  not  possess  if  it  did  not  sub- 
sist identical  under  the  other  two  forms  of  reality  and 
morality,  complete  and  perfect .  Where  it  exists  under 
all  these  forms,  it  iB  being  in  every  way  infinite  and 
absolute,  i.  e.,  God.  Again,  the  ideal  form  that  creates 


Finally,  the  binding  force  of  the  moral  law  is  eternal, 
necessary,  absolute,  and  its  ultimate  sanction  roust  be 
found  in  an  Absolute  Being  in  whom  the  essence  of 


naturally  does  not  per- 
ceive God;  his  knowledge  of  God  is  but  of  a  negative 
kind.  In  the  supernatural  order  of  grace,  the  real 
communication  of  God  to  man,  a  new  light  super- 
added to  that  of  reason  brings  man  into  conjunction 
with  God's  own  reality,  which  rev<-als  itself  to  lum 
in  an  incipient  and  obscure  manner,  vet  acts  upon  the 
soul  with  positive  efficacy.  Thus  the  Christian  be- 


.  a  new  creature,  consors  diriiur  i 
The  dcontological  sciences  treat  of  the  perfections 
of  beings  and  the  ways  in  which  these  perfections  may 
be  acquired,  produced,  or  lost.  Amongst  them, 
ethic*,  the  science  of  virtue,  is  prominent  (see  "Coro- 
pendio  di  Etiea ",  Rome,  HX)7 ).  Each  moral  act  eon- 
tains  three  elements:  the  law,  the  subject's  free  will, 
and  the  relation  (agreement  or  disagreement )  between 
law  and  will.  Man  is  not  a  law  unto  himself;  the 
moral  imperative  must  come  from  a  higher  source, 
from  the  necessary  and  universal  object  of  the  under- 
standing Being^  manifested  to  the  mind,  has  an 
order  of  its  own,  and  the  various  entities  we  know 
though  it  occupy  different  places  in  the  scale  of 
excellence.  We  cognize  them  by  an  act  of  intellect; 
we  ncognizc  them  by  a  practical  act  of  our  will,  ad- 
hering to  the  good  we  sec  in  them  with  an  intensity 
determined  by  the  moral  exigence  of  the  object.  'I  he 
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idea  of  an  entity,  therefore,  as  the  medium  which 
reveals  its  excellence,  clothes  itself  with  the  authority 
of  law ;  and  as  all  ideas  are  but  determinations  of  the 
idea  of  being,  the  first  of  laws  and  the  first  principle 
of  obligation  is:  "Follow  the  light  of  reason",  or 
"Recognize  being".  Besides  the  testimony  of  con- 
sciousness and  the  consent  of  mankind,  the  proofs  for 
free-will,  i.  e.,  the  power  of  choice  between  objective 
good  (duty)  and  subjective  good  (pleasure,  self-in- 
terest), are  closely  bound  up  with  Rosmini's  theory  of 
man  and  the  soul.  Man  is  stimulated  by  sensation 
and  his  subjective  modifications;  at  the  same  time  he 
is  illumined  by  the  light  of  being  eternal  and  absolute 
whence  he  can  draw  strength  to  overcome  the  allure- 
ments of  sense  and  unite  himself  to  the  absolute  good. 

In  reference  to  the  third  clement  Rosmini  used  a 
distinction  which  led  to  sharp  controversy.  By 
peccaium  (sin)  he  means  the  sinful  condition  of  the 
will  in  its  antagonism  to  objective  good;  by  culpa 
(sin  as  fault),  the  same  condition  considered  relatively 
to  its  cause,  free  will.  Ordinarily,  peccaium  is  also 
culpa,  and  every  sin  is  traceable  to  a  tree  agent.  But, 
in  abnormal  circumstances,  there  may  be  peccaium 
where  there  is  not,  at  the  moment,  culpa.  The  acts 
of  an  acquired  sinful  habit,  when  performed  without 
advertence  or  deliberation,  are  contrary  to  law, 
though  at  the  moment  the  will  is  not  responsible. 
They  are  culpa  and  imputable,  but  to  complete  the 
imputability  one  must  link  them  with  the  first  free 
wicked  acts  whence  the  habit  resulted.  Original  sin 
is  a  true  sin  yet  not  a  culpa,  not  imputable  to  the 
person  in  whom  it  is  found  as  to  its  free  cause.  The 
responsible  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the  free  will  of 
Adam,  whose  sin  was  both  peccaium  and  culpa. 
Rosmini  wrote  voluminously  in  defence  of  the  tradi- 
tional Catholic  doctrine  of  original  sin.  Conscience 
he  defines  as  "a  speculative  judgment  on  the  morality 
of  the  practical  judgment  ;  and  since  morality, 
he  points  out,  belongs  to  an  order  of  reflection  anterior 
to  the  conscience,  there  may  exist  in  man  moral  or 
immoral  conditions  apart  from  conscience— a  doc- 
trine which  he  also  applied  to  original  sin  and  to 
certain  states  of  virtue  and  vice.  Regarding  probabil- 
ism,  he  distinguishes,  in  the  question  of  the  doubtful 
law,  what  is  intrinsically  evU  from  what  is  evil  only 
on  account  of  some  extrinsic  cause,  for  example,  pro- 
hibition by  positive  law,  and  lays  down  the  rule:  "  If 
there  is  a  doubt  respecting  the  existence  of  the  positive 
law,  and  the  doubt  cannot  be  resolved,  the  law  is  not 
binding;  but  if  there  is  a  doubt  in  a  matter  pertaining 
to  the  natural  law  and  relating  to  an  evil  inherent  in 
action,  the  risk  of  the  evil  must  be  avoided."  This 
theory  provoked  controversy,  but  Rosmini  main- 
tained that  it  accorded  substantially  with  the  teaching 
of  St.  Alphonsus  Ligouri. 

_  The  science  of  rational  right  arises  from  the  protec- 
tion which  the  moral  law  affords  to  the  useful  good. 
The  classification  of  the  goods  and  rights  which  we 
possess  in  our  relations  with  our  fellow-men,  is  based 
on  freedom  and  property.  Freedom  is  the  power,  which 
each  one  has,  to  use  all  his  faculties  and  resources  so 
long  as  he  does  not  encroach  on  the  right*  of  others. 
Property  is  the  union  of  goods  with  the  human  |>er- 
sonality  by  a  triple  bond,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral.  The  moral  bond  guards  the  other  two,  for  the 
moral  law  forbids  one  man  to  wrest  from  another  what 
he  has  united  to  himself  by  affection  and  intelligence. 
The  subject  of  right  may  be  either  the  individual  man 
or  man  in  society.  Concerning  the  three  societies 
necessary  for  the  full  development  of  the  human  race, 
Rosmini  speculates  at  length  in  his  "Filosofia  del 
diritto"  (Milan,  1S41-43). 

Rosmini  applied  his  philosophical  principles  to  edu- 
cation in  "Delia  educarione  eristiana"  (Milan,  1856) 
and  especially.  "  Del  principio  supremo  della  metod- 
tea  flunn,  1857;  tr.  by  Grey,  "The  Ruling  Prin- 
ciple of  Method  Applied  to  Education",  Boston, 


1893).  His  basic  idea  is  that  education  must  follow 
the  natural  order  of  development.  The  mind  of  the 
child  must  be  led  from  the  general  to  the  particular. 
The  natural  and  necessary  order  of  all  human  thoughts 
is  expressed  in  the  law:  A  thought  is  that  which  be- 
comes the  matter,  or  provides  the  matter  of  another 
thought."  The  whole  Bum  of  thoughts  which  can 
occur  to  the  human  mind  is  classified  in  divers  orders 
of  which  Rosmini  enumerates  five.  To  the  first  order 
belong  thoughts  whose  matter  is  not  taken  from  ante- 
cedent thoughts;  each  of  the  successive  orders  is 
characterised  by  its  matter  being  taken  from  the  order 
immediately  preceding  it.  The  ruling  principle  of 
method  is:  Present  to  the  mind  of  the  child  (and  this 
applies  to  man  in  general),  first,  the  objects  which 
belong  to  the  first  order  of  cognitions,  then  those 
which  belong  to  the  second  order,  and  so  on,  taking 
care  never  to  lead  the  child  to  a  cognition  of  the  second 
order  without  having  ascertained  that  his  mind  has 
grasped  those  of  the  first  order  relative  to  it,  and  the 
same  with  regard  to  the  cognitions  of  the  third,  fourth, 
and  other  higher  orders.  In  applying  this  principle 
to  the  different  orders,  Rosmini  explains  the  cognitions 
proper  to  each,  the  corresponding  activities,  the  in- 
struction which  they  require,  the  moral  and  religious 
education  which  the  child  should  receive.  Both  in  his 
genera]  theory  of  adapt  ing  education  to  the  needs  of 
the  growing  mind  ana  in  the  importance  he  attached 
to  instinct,  feeling,  and  play,  Rosmini  anticipated 
much  that  is  now  regarded  as  fundamental  in  educa- 
tion. "The  child",  he  says,  "at  every  age  must  ad." 
To  regulate  the  different  kinds  of  activity,  and  to  make 
each  kind  reasonable,  is  really  to  educate.  It  is  in  the 
kindergarten  system  of  Frdbel,  the  contemporary  of 
Rosmini,  that  these  principles  arc  most  fully  worked 
out. 

The  most  important  of  Rosmini's  posthumous 
works,  the  "Teosofia"  (ontology  and  natural  theol- 
ogy), was  published  in  five  volumes  (Turin,  1859-64; 
Intra,  1864-74).  In  1876  some  Catholic  newspapers 
and  periodicals  in  Italy,  interpreting  the  "Dimittan- 
tur"  decree  of  1854,  declared  that  Rosmini's  works 
were  open  both  to  criticism  and  to  censure.  The 
Rosminian  school  on  the  contrary  maintained  that, 
while  the  decree  gave  no  positive  approval,  it  at  least 
guaranteed  that  the  books  examined  contained  noth- 
ing worthy  of  censure  and  could  therefore  be  safely 
read,  and  their  conclusions  accepted  by  Catholics. 
This  view  seemed  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Master 
of  the  Sacred  Palace,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the  "Osserva- 
tore  Romano"  (16  June,  1876),  reminded  the  editor 
of  the  silence  enjoined  on  both  parties  and  stated  that 
no  theological  censure  could  be  inflicted.  A  month 
later,  the  "Osservatore  Cattolico"  of  Milan,  as 
ordered  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Index,  acknowledged  it*  interpretation  to  be  erro- 
neous. 

After  the  death  of  Pius  IX,  the  controversy  was 
renewed.  An  answer  of  the  Index  was  given  (21 
June,  1880)  that  "  dimittantur  signifies  only  this — a 
work  dismissed  is  not  prohibited" — and  another 
(5  Dec.,  1881)  that  a  work  dismissed  is  not  to  be 
held  as  free  from  every  error  against  faith  and  morals 
and  may  be  criticised  both  philosophically  and  theo- 
logically without  incurring  the  note  of  temerity. 
Both  answers  were  taken  by  the  adversaries  of 
Rosmini's  doctrines  to  justify  new  censures,  while 
the  Rosminian  writers  contended  that  these  answers 
in  no  degree  rendered  untenable  the  position  they  had 
always  occupied.  On  14  Dec.,  1887,  a  decree  of  the 
Inquisition  condemned  fortv  propositions  taken  from 
the  works  of  Rosmini.  The  decree,  published  7 
March,  1888,  lays  special  stress  on  the  posthumous 
works  which,  it  says,  developed  and  explained  doc- 
trines contained  in  germ  in  the  earlier  books;  but 
the  propositions  condemned  have  no  theological 
nota  attached.    About  one-half  of  the  propositions 
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refer  to  Rosmini's  ontology  and  natural  theology; 
the  remainder,  to  his  teachings  on  the  soul,  the 
Trinity,  the  Eucharist,  the  supernatural  order  and 
the  beatific  vision  (Denzinger,  "Enchir.",  1S91  sq.). 
Some  of  the  propositions  were  clearly  taught  in  the 
works  examined  in  1854;  others  repeated  what 
Rosmini  had  said  over  and  over  again  in  the  principal 
hooks  published  during  his  lifetime.  The  superior 
general  of  the  Institute  of  Charity  enjoined  obedience 
and  submission  on  the  members.  Leo  XIII  in  a 
letter  to  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  (1  June  1889) 
plainly  stated  that  he  approved  and  confirmed  the 
decree.  Cardinal  Mazella  discussed  the  proposi- 
tions exhaustively  in  "  Rosminianarum  proposi- 
tionum  trutina  theologiea"  (Home  1S92).  This 
brought  out  a  reply  from  an  erudite  layman,  Prof. 
Giuseppe  Morando,  under  the  title  "Esame  critico 
delle  40  propoaizioni  Rosminiane"  (Milan,  1905). 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned.  Rosmini 
wrote  a  large  number  of  treatises  the  more  important 
of  which  are:  "II  Rinnovamento  ilella  Filosofia  in 
Italia"  (Milan,  1836);  "Psicologia",  (Novara,  1S43; 
Turin,  1S87;  tr.,  London,  1884-88);  "Logiea", 
(Turin,  18.53;    Intra,  1868);    "La  Filosofia  della 


(Milan,  1845);  "Filosofia  della  Politic*"  (Milan, 
1858):  "La  soeieta  e  il  suo  fine"  (Milan,  1839); 
"V.  Giobcrti  e  il  Pantcismo"  (Milan,  1847);  "In- 
troduzione  alia  Filosofia"  (Casale,  1850);  "Introd. 
al  Vangelo  secondo  S.  Giovanni"  (Turin,  1882). 

D»vn>««is.  ffo.imui-.  Philosophical  Sv*Um  (t-nnrlon.  IW) 
contain*  a  copiuiin  bibtioirrapuy  u(  the  work*  of  ItoMiuni  and  hla 
•chool. 

Hosrninian  School:  Buhoki.  Dtir  Bftert  t  M  Conotrrrt.  tludti 
*u  Parttunidr  Platant  t  Rotmini  (Turin.  IS7SI ;  Ferre.  Ocali 
I'mrtrnali  **fando  la  Ttaria  Roiminwn*  l('a*«le,  ls*0-sii>: 
PehTaloka,  U  Oailriur  di  A.  Botimini  difttt  (Milan,  1851l  I»di. 
ISAS);  PrrUI.  A.  Ranmini  f.  i  NewSmlaitlCi  (Honm.  IS7KI; 
Rii.ua.  Quaranla  Pr»i<atiiumi  nUn'milr  ad  A.  Rotmini  (Mii.-m. 
IHH'i);  Prr  Ard.  Rotmtni  nW  prim.,  rmOnuno  dtlla  nu«n/a  (Milnn. 
1H!)7>:  Morando.  /J  Rmmtnumwmu  t  rEnctrltra  Patcmdi.  ami 
Appnrrnti  Cmtntdduioni  tli  S.  Tommata,  rcprinlol  from  the 
ftiruru  ft.ifinini.ifui  (100.H);  Mamoni.  //  faalogn  iuW  SmMKiImm 
(Milan.  1N71>>;  ("aUU  and  I'liln.i.  j¥>iv><i:i.j>ir  Mia  Fili>n„fia  ili 
A.  iVormifu  lltitrn,  1S7H) ;  CaaaRa.  l.a  Lute  dtlV  otthio  corporro  r 
qutlla  Mr  InUllHtu  I  FaraluaKu.  1*710. 

lVn.»lir«l»:  Im  Sanitum  (Turin.  1*70- Ho)  W.  PaTa);  Im 
rVin.f.i  K..f.,.i..„in.j  l\<:.|tVra.  1WJ.1)  liil.  Mohanuo). 

Om»..in«  School.;  IW.Uc  <„. ,!.);  AUunt  Afrrmttumi  M  .SV>. 
A.  Rnrmtnt  prrtr  rmrrrtano  c<n  un  mania  tlx  riflrttimi  acntle  ,la 
Eutthio  f  'ri.fi.i.io  Prinripj  Mia  aruolri  H«iKiMW>il  c«|«.m«' 

in  Ltttttt  Famivhari  Ha  un  Prtte  /Uflwr  (Milan.  |s.'>0):  (iio- 
iiekti,  fault  B'r.iri  Fxlotujfri  dt  A.  /h.mi'ii  iCapologo,  lS4ii: : 
C'ORxot.01,  II  Haiminianiimo  tinttti  Mt  Dniidoginmo  e  drl 
Panlntmo  (Hume,  IvSlj;  I.IUCRATniiK,  fault  ['nirrriMi/t  (Hnmr, 
I881-&3I,  tr.  Drmso.  On  Vttitmah  (Ix?amin«ton,  l**d:: 
MaIZFLLa,  Rotmimnrtarum  nmixoi/iofiMm  truttna  thral^trn 
(Kninr.  1*1*2);  ZkiijaR*.  II  hxmxilalur  t  la  tpfoaiion*  dalane 
dalla  S.  fnna*tQnii:«<  drIV  Indict. 

Im|pprn<lr-nl:  Suruxis.  Thi-  TrarhinaM  of  A.  Rntmini.  in 
Paprrt  af  Mr  .AmrnVifi  .S.ir,Vfy  0/  Churrh  Hi'tary  IS<>7.  VIII: 
DiRorr.  II  -mint,  in  thr  iwric*  Kultur  trnd  A'<i«A.4i.-nmuf  (  Munirh 

Roaooiniuu.— The  Institute  of  Charity,  or,  offi- 
cially, fjncittal  a  charitate  nuncujtata,  is  a  religious 
congn-gation  founded  by  Antonio  Rosmini,  firnt 
organizt'd  in  1S2S,  fttrma'lly  approved  by  the  Holy 
rv>e  in  1S3S,  and  taking  its  name  from  "charity"  as 
the  fullness  of  Christian  virtue.  In  English-speaking 
lands  its  members  are  commonly  called  Fathers  of 
Charity,  but  in  Italy,  Rosminians. 

PowtdotiM  of  the  Inxtitute.—Thv  founder  of  this 
society  was,  strictly  speaking,  Rosmini  alone.  Never- 
t h<  li  s*  there  existed  in  the  age  into  which  he  was 
burn  many  very  potent  directive  elements  which 
gave  11  Ix  nt  to  his  thoughts  and  supplied  an  oppor- 
Vi"l'Vr  f"r  ''""'r  rniD<Mhinent  in  some  organization. 
His  life  was  in  the  inim»tliate  wake  of  the  French 
.{evolution,  and  doubtless  it  was  bv  the  manv 
tendencies  and  movements,  some  of  them  remote 
enough,  which  culminated  in  that  upheaval,  that  he 


was  gradually  and  unconsciously  led  to  consider  the 
intellectual  and  moral  inheritance  of  Christendom 
as  a  whole,  not  in  blind  protest  and  reaction  merely, 
but  with  impartial  contemplation  of  new  ideas  as 
well  as  of  old.  The  one  side  of  truth  was  to  be  cor- 
rected by  its  counterpart,  and  secondary'  things 
which  had  usurped  a  primacy  were  to  resume  their 
just  order.  Roeuuini  not  only  saw  the  Church's 
enemies  roused  to  new  vigour  of  attack,  but  also  a 
growing  danger  among  many  who  still  remained 
within  the  Church  of  a  practical  denial  or  at  least 
a  belittling  of  the  supernatural  in  man.  There  was 
ill-regulated  activity  and  impatience  of  ancient  tra- 
dition, and  by  reaction  from  this  in  other  quarters 
there  was  an  equally  ill-timed  and  fatal  passiveness. 
The  world  was  too  wrong,  it  seemed,  ever  to  be  set 
right  ;  and  nothing  it  could  say  was  worthy  of  being 
even  heeded.  This  was  a  spirit  that  shut  itself  up 
in  the  past  and  anathematized  all  fresh  thought. 
The  Church  was  to  renounce  either  tradition  or 
development,  in  either  case  abandoning  her  Divine 


On  such  a  basis  there  could  easily  be  set  up  a 
spirit  which  looked  on  the  whole  Church  as  a  partv, 
and  furthered  her  cause  with  partisan  eagerness, 
or  else  substituted  for  the  great  end  of  the  Church's 


good  the  petty  end  of  the  good  of  some  society  or 
persons  within  her.    It  ten 


tended  to  replace  Catholi- 
cism by  clericalism.  But  Rosmini  judged  these 
domestic  ills  no  less  than  the  relentless  attacks  from 
without  to  be  traceable  to  one  deeply-seated  cause, 
namely,  that  men  were  relaxing  their  grip  on  the 
fundamental  and  general  truths.  What  was  becom- 
ing blurred  was  God's  own  part  in  the  world:  first 
His  creative  part;  then  the  Divine  nature  of  that 
moral  good  which  in  some  sort  stands  l>cfore  the 
human  mind  as  truth  itself;  and  again  the  Divine 
action  of  grace,  causing  truth  and  good  to  be  felt  in 
the  depths  of  the  soul  as  having  not  only  infinite 
right ness  and  bindingness  but  also  supreme  driving- 
power.  The  crying  need  then  was  for  a  clearer 
recognition  of  Clod's  place  in  nature,  in  the  soul,  and 
in  the  Church,  and  hence  for  the  rtMwtablishmcnt  of 
Christian  first  principles  as  a  slow,  indeed,  but  the 
only  radical,  cure  of  the  evils  of  the  day. 

Antonio  Kosmini,  an  Italian  from  Rovereto,  was 
ordained  in  1*"21.  He  was  already  organizing  his 
life  on  principles  of  order,  an  order  which  puts  God's 
prompting  first  and  man's  instant  and  swift  action 
second.  His  two  life-principles,  written  down  at 
this  time  for  his  own  guidance,  and  forming  the  true 
harmony  of  humility  with  confident*  and  passive- 
ness with  activity,  were:  first,  to  apply  himself  to 
the  amendment  of  his  faults  and  the  purifying  of 
his  soul  without  seeking  other  occupations  or  under- 
takings on  his  neighbour's  behalf,  since  of  himself 
he  was  powerless  to  do  anyone  real  sen-ice;  and, 
second,  not  to  refuse  offices  of  charity  when  Divine 
Providence  offered  them,  but  in  fulfilling  them  to 
maintain  perfect  indifference  and  do  the  offered 
work  as  zealously  as  he  would  any  other.  The 
formulating  of  this  rule  and  the  putting  of  it  into 
practice  by  living  retired  in  prayer  and  study  con- 
stituted the  first  step  towards  founding  the  Institute 
of  Charity;  the  second  was  this:  the  Venerable 
Marchioness  di  Canossa,  foundress  of  a  society  of 
Daughters  of  Charity  for  fioor  friendless  girls,  had 
long  desired  a  like  institution  for  boys,  and  no  sooner 
was  Rosmini  a  priest  than  she  began  to  urge  him  to 
establish  one.  On  10  l)eceml>er,  1S25,  he  wrote  to 
her  that  in  accordance  with  his  rules  of  life  he  could 
not  altogether  refuse  her  request  if  God  were  to 
provide  means,  but  that  even  then  he  could  form 
such  a  society  only  on  the  basis  of  the  two  aforesaid 
principles, 

The  rough  sketch  of  the  Priests  of  Charity  written 
on  this  date  is  really  only  the  first  brief  form  of  what 
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was  approved  by  Rome  more  than  twelve  years 
later.  But  he  took  no  practical  measures.  He 
still  waited  for  God's  signs.  Led  to  Milan  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1826,  for  a  charitable  work  and  better  con- 
venience for  study,  he  received  there  a  powerful 
stimulus  in  June,  1827,  by  meeting  the  Abbe  Loewcn- 
bruck.  This  zealous  and  impetuous  priest  intro- 
duced himself  abruptly  enough  with  the  words: 
"I  am  thinking  of  a  society  directed  to  a  reform 
of  the  clergy,  and  you  must  help  me  to  cany  this 
into  effect/7  Rosmini  answered  by  confessing  his 
own  aspirations  and  laying  down  the  principles  on 
which  alone  he  would  build.  They  conferred  further, 
sought  and  received  more  light,  and  at  last  agreed 
to  spend  the  next  year's  Lent  together  in  fasting  and 
prayer  in  an  almost  ruinous  house  on  Monte  Cal- 
vano  above  Domodossola,  a  town  near  the  Italian 
end  of  the  Simplon  Pass.  Here  on  20  February, 
1S28,  Rosmini  began  his  great  work,  but  alone,  as 
I/xwenbruck  did  not  present  himself  again  to  co- 
operate in  the  labour.    Lent  wi 


liiwlt  iiguin 

passed  by  F 


For  forming 


of  the  institute. 

Still,  this  was  no  more  than  a 
a  religious  society  a  number  of 
needed.  Rosmini  Bought  none, 
Two  or  three  who  knew  his  thoughts  joined  him; 
their  very  principles  made  them  at  once  into  a  com- 
munity practising  many  of  the  religious  virtues. 
These  principles  urged  him  to  betake  himself  forth- 
with to  the  Holy  See  and  lay  his  society  before  it. 
He  arrived  at  Rome  in  November,  1828,  but  would 
not  do  anything  there  to  further  his  cause.  Pius 
VIII,  who  was  elected  pope  in  the  following  March, 
called  him  to  an  audience  a  few  weeks  after.  "If 
you  think",  said  the  Pope,  "of  beginning  with  some- 
thing small,  and  leaving  all  the  rest  to  God,  we  gladly 
approve;  not  so  if  you  thought  of  starting  on  a  large 
scale."  Rosmini  answered  that  he  had  always  pro- 
posed a  very  humble  beginning.  His  was  no  extra- 
ordinary vocation,  he  said,  like  that  of  St.  Ignatius, 
but  Quite  ordinary.  In  the  autumn  of  1830  he  gave 
the  institute  something  of  its  regular  form,  and  all 
the  community  began  to  pass  through  their  stages 
of  religious  training.  Such  was  the  state  of  affairs 
when  on  2  February,  1831.  Rosmini's  friend  and 
protector  at  Rome,  Cardinal  Cap|»ellari,  was  chosen 
pope  and  took  tho  name  of  Gregory  XVI. 

The  new  nope  Ix-came  from  the  outset  the  foster- 
father  of  tfie  institute,  and  Rosmini  shunned  all 
initiative  more  than  ever.  An  unsolicited  papal 
Brief  came  forth  in  March,  calling  the  new  society 
by  its  name  and  rejoicing  in  its  progress  under  the 
approval  of  the  bishops.  S|>ecial  spiritual  graces 
were  granted  by  a  later  Brief,  and  in  1835  the  pope 
made  known  his  wish  that,  since  solemn  episcopal 
approval  had  been  given  the  societv  in  the  Dioceses 
of  Xovara  and  Trent,  Rosmini  should  no  longer 
delay,  but  submit  the  constitutions  of  the  society 
to  the  formal  examination  of  the  Holy  See.  It  was 
not,  however,  till  March,  1837,  that  these  were  at 
length  submitted,  with  a  short  letter  in  which  Ros- 
mini |>etitioned  the  pope  to  approve  and  confirm 
them  and  to  grant  to  the  institute  tho  privileges  of 
regulars,  adding  only  that  these  seemed  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  a  society  which  was  intended  for 
the  service  of  the  universal  Church. 

The  matter  was  entrusted  to  the  Congregation 
of  Bishops  and  Regulars,  which  declared,  on  16  June, 
its  general  commendation  of  tho  society,  but  also 
its  judgment  that  it  was  as  vet  too  voung  to  bo 
approved  as  a  regular  order,  "and  its  hesitation  on 
one  or  two  points  in  the  constitutions,  notablv  on 
the  form  of  poverty.  They  therefore  deferred  the 
approbation.  Hosmini  satisfied  Cardinal  Castra- 
cane,  the  promoter  of  the  cause,  on  these  heads;  but 
before  proposing  a  new  examination  the  promoter 


is  accustomed  to  hear  some  other  consultor :  and  to 
this  end  Zecchinelli,  a  Jesuit,  was  admitted  by  Cas- 
tracanc  to  write  his  opinion.  It  was  unfavourable, 
principally  concerning  the  matter  of  poverty;  and 
his  party  further  procured  the  appointment  of  a 
new  consultor,  a  Servitc,  whose  hostile  vote  was 
launched  almost  on  the  eve  of  the  session  in  which 
a  decision  was  to  be  taken.  This  action  drove 
Castracane  to  appeal  to  the  pope  that  the  meeting 
might  be  po*t|>oned,  and  the  pope  intervened  at 
once  with  such  effect  that  the  last  vote  was  set  aside 
and  other  consultors  deputed  instead.  On  20  Decem- 
ber, 183S,  the  congregation  met  and  gave  its  final 
sentence  that  the  society  and  its  rule  deserved  the 
formal  approbation  of  the  Holy  See,  and  that  the 
institute  should  have  the  status  of  a  religious  con- 
gregation, with  the  usual  privileges.  The  pope 
immediately  ratified  this  decision.  On  the  following 
25  March  the  vows  were  first  made,  by  twenty  in 
Italy  and  five  in  England.  Five  of  these  then  went 
to  Romo  and  on  22  August,  in  the  Catacombs  of  St. 
Sebastian  made  the  fourth  vow  of  s|>ecial  obedience 
to  the  pope.  Ajwstolic  letters  embodying  Ros- 
mini's own  summary  of  the  constitutions  were  issued 
on  20 


Rosmini  as  the  first  pro- 
vost-general of  the  institute  for  life. 

Spirt*  and  Organization.— The  end  which  the  Insti- 
tute of  Charity  sets  before  its  members  is  perfect 
charity.  Love  of  God  is  plrnitudo  Ugis,  Ixiauso  it 
extends  of  its  very  nature  to  all  intelligent  creatures 
who  are  in  God's  image.  Xo  special  manner  of  life 
is  added  in  this  rule  as  an  obligatory  proximate  end; 
hence  for  a  vocation  to  it  nothing  is  required  but  a 
true  and  constant  desire  to  love  justice  most.  It 
is  a  universal  vocation.  It  embraces  all  vocations, 
not  indeed  by  taking  all  charitable  works  whatso- 
ever as  its  province;  rather  it  does  not  take  one, 
but  it  refuses  none.  The  field  then  is  vast,  but 
only  with  a  negative  vastness.  Hire  est  roluntaa 
Dei,  sanciifimtio  vesira.  But  by  focusing  the  will 
on  that  one  point  the  best  way  is  oj>ene<T  to  every- 
thing else.  Thus  the  first  or  elective  state  of  the 
Rosminian  is  just  the  unum  ncct**arium,  the  con- 
templative life;  not  inactivity,  not  sluggish  but 
prayer  and  labour  and  study  and  the  learning  of 
some  mechanical  or  liberal  art,  that  so  he  may  be 
ready  for  any  call  and  not  become  a  burden  to 
others.  It  is  a  time  for  accumulating  experience  and 
strength,  and  those  who  avail  themselves  of  it  apply 
themselves  to  their  duties,  awaiting  the  time  when 
they  will  go  forth  to  answer  the  call  of  zeal.  If  no 
such  call  comes,  it  matters  little,  for  in  the  elective 
state  all  their  end  is  achieved.  If  the  call  does  come, 
the  elective  is  laid  aside  for  the  assumed  state,  this 
being  accepted  not  of  choice  at  all,  but  only  because 
of  God's  will  clearlv  manifested. 

By  what  methods  does  the  institute  discern  this 
will?  Apart  from  extraordinary  inward  motions 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  common  way  is  that  of  out- 
ward events,  which  give  sure  tokens  of  God's  will 
to  those  who  use  the  light  of  faith.  The  principal 
events,  as  the  institute  views  it,  which  make  known 
God's  call  to  charitable  work  are:  (1)  a  petition 
made  by  a  neighbour  in  need;  (2)  a  request  by  some- 
one else  on  his  behalf;  (3)  his  needs  themselves  when 
they  come  before  us.  Among  simultaneous  re- 
quests there  is  a  choice.  The  pope's  come  first,  a 
bishop's  next;  ceteris  paribus,  earlier  petitions  are 
accepted  rather  than  later.  But  in  general  when- 
ever a  neighbour,  in  the  universal  Christian  meaning 
of  that  word,  seeks  the  help  of  the  institute,  it  has 
to  be  given,  unless  one  of  the  following  conditions 
be  wanting:  that  the  desired  work  be  no  hindrance 
to  the  fulfilment  of  duties  already  undertaken,  that 
the  whole  labour  which  such  addition  involves  be 
not  bevond  the  brethren's  strength,  and  that  the 
institute  have  at  its  disposal  members  sufficent  in 
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both  number  and  endowment  for  ita  rightful  dis- 
charge. 

Again,  charity  which  is  one  in  essence,  is  three- 
fold in  exercise,  and  according  as  good  things  regard 
the  boddy  and  sentient  life  or  the  intellectual  or 
the  moral,  the  charity  which  bestows  them  is  divided 
in  the  institute  into  temporal,  intellectual,  and 

r'-itual.    The  temporal  is  the  lowest  and  gives 
lowest  kind  of  good.    Inconceivably  far  above 
it  stands  that  which  seeks  to  increase  the  life  of  the 


j  by  the  knowledge  of  truth ;  and  above 
both  there  is  the  spiritual  charity  which  tends  to 
make  men  good  and  happy  by  toving  the  known 
truth.  Hence  we  see  that  the  topmost  point  of  the 
institute's  activity  is  the  cure  of  souls.  Its  whole 
theory  leads  to  the  religious  and  the  pastoral  life 
wedded  together,  as  the  crowning  achievement  of 
charity.  The  blending  of  the  two  types  in  the  ride 
consists  in  this,  that  the  brethren  have  to  choose 
and  prefer  a  private  state  in  the  Church.  They  are 
of  the  ecclesia  discen*.  The  restless  disposition 
which  indirectly  seeks  honours  or  powers  would  be 
treason  to  their  whole  spirit.  Passive  in  privacy 
till  public  work  summons  them,  they  must  then  be 
all  courage,  confidence,  perseverance,  and  work. 

There  are  three  classes  of  persons  who  more  or 
less  strictly  belong  to  the  Institute  of  Charity.  The 
first  is  of  those  who.  led  by  a  desire  to  keep  the 
Evangelical  law  perfectly,  take  on  themselves  the 
discipline  of  the  society  and  bind  themselves  by 
vows.  The  second  is  of  Christians  who  desire  per- 
fection, but  are  so  bound  by  earlier  engagements 
that  they  cannot  make  these  vows,  yet  desire  as  far 
as  possible  to  co-operate  with  the  society,  and  these 
are  "adopted  children".  The  third  is  01  "ascribed 
members  ,  good  Christians  who  do  not  aspire  to  the 
life  of  the  counsels,  yet  according  to  their  condition 
desire  also  to  co-operate.  Hut  since  only  the  relig- 
ious arc  of  the  substance  of  the  society,  it  is  of  their 
formation  and  regulation  alone  that  we  will  here  add 
a  few  words. 

The  institute  neither  solicits  nor  insinuates  voca- 
tions, but  leaves  the  initiative  to  Divine  Providence, 
being  from  its  fundamental  principles  just  as  per- 
fect when  small  and  hidden  as  if  it  was  large  and 
famous.  Of  the  care  used  in  examining  and  instruct- 
ing the  postulant  and  in  implanting  firm  roots  of 
piety  and  charity  in  the  novices  and  in  trying  his 
vocation  in  many  ways  we  need  not  here  give  de- 
tailed notice.  After  two  years  of  noviceship  his 
first  profession  is  made,  obedience  being  understood 
to  comprehend  the  acceptance  of  any  grade  that 
superiors  may  assign.  lie  thus  becomes  an  "ap- 
proved scholastic",  who  is  not,  however,  definitively 
incorporated  with  the  institute  until  he  has  fitted 
himself  by  study  or  other  preparation  for  taking  the 
coadjutors  vows.  Coadjutors,  spiritual  or  tem- 
jioral,  add  the  further  promise  of  not  seeking  any 
dignity  either  within  the  society  or  outside  and  of 
not  accepting  and  not  refusing  the  spontaneous 
offer  of  it  except  under  obedience.  They  are  divided 
moreover  into  internal  coadjutors  if  living  in  houses 
of  the  institute,  and  external  if  elsewhere,  the  latter 
state  IwinR  from  the  universality  of  charity  quite 
in  harmony  with  the  rule.  From  "among  the  internal 
spiritual  coadjutors  presbyters  are  chosen,  and  these 
take  a  fourth  vow  of  special  obedience  to  the  sover- 
eign ismtiff.  Thus  the  bodv  of  the  society  con- 
sists of  presbyters  and  coadjutors,  but  it  is  the 
presbyters  who  give  life  and  movement  to  the  rest 
an.l  to  whom  the  more  universal  works  of  charity  are 
committed. 

Vows  in  the  institute  are  life-long,  and  ordinarily, 
though  not  necessarily,  simple.  Its  form  of  poverty 
permits  the  retention  of  bare  ownership  in  the  eve 
of  the  civil  law,  but  each  member  must  Ik-  ready  to 
even  that  at  the  call  of  obedience,  and 


none  may  keep  or  administer  or  use  one 
his  own  will.  Strenuous  opposition  was  offe 
Rome  to  this  form  of  religious  poverty,  which 
declared  by  one  party  to  be  merely  affective,  not 
effective.  Rosmini  answered  by  indicating  the  con- 
ditions just  named  and  also  the  nature  of  property 
itself;  that  it  is  a  complexus  of  rights,  that  rights 
are  relations,  and  are  divisible;  that  they  may  be 
relative  to  the  State  or  to  the  Church;  and  that  a 
religious  keeps  property  relatively  to  the  State  only, 
and  not  absolutely.  It  is  absolute  ownership,  not 
relative,  that  offends  Evangelical  poverty.  The 
founder's  sagacity  in  leaving  property  under  the 
legal  dominion  of  individuals  has  been  abundantly 
illustrated  since  his  time;  the  spiritual  gains  of  the 
occasions  thus  given  for  continually  renewed  acta 
of  sacrifice  are  no  less  obvious.  The  true  facts  of 
the  rule  are  that  board,  lodging,  and  clothing  are  to 
be  those  of  poor  men,  and  that  all,  even  superiors, 
do  much  of  their  own  servile  work.  Chastity  next, 
considered  as  a  vow,  is  understood  in  the  sense  01 
the  subdeacon's  obligation.  The  virtue  of  obedience 
is  regarded  as  a  director  of  charity  and,  therefore,  as 
quite  universal;  as  a  vow,  however,  though  its  field 
is  still  unrestricted,  it  comes  more  seldom  into  play. 

The  institute  is  governed  by  a  provost-general 
elected  for  life  by  certain  presbyters  according  to  a 
minutely  prescribed  form.  He  has  full  powers 
except  for  a  few  exceptional  cases.  It  is  he  who 
admits  to  the  various  grades  in  the  society  and  who 
appoints  all  the  superiors.  The  institute  is  divided 
into  provinces,  and  each  province,  at  least  in  theory, 
into  dioceses,  and  each  diocese  into  parishes;  and 
there  may  be  rectories  besides  for  more  particular 
works  of  charity.  Having  in  view  only  the  fullness 
of  Christian  Law,  it  has  followed  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  organisation  of  the  Christian  Church.  Being 
ordered  to  charity,  the  institute  chooses  a  way  of 
living  that  will  not  sunder  the  brethren  too  far  from 
other  men.  No  habit  and  no  special  bodily  mortifi- 
cation is  prescribed  them,  but  in  lieu  of  further  aus- 
terities they  embrace  the  lasting  hardness  of  their 
chosen  lot.  Not  the  hedge  of  a  multitude  of  regula- 
tions, but  a  strong  conviction  of  lofty  principles  is 
to  make  men  such  as  the  institute  desires. 

The  institute  as  such  holds  no  property  and  takes 
no  kind  of  civil  action.  From  the  State  it  does  not 
seek  exemptions,  but  only  common  right.  If  guar- 
antees of  association  were  refused  it,  it  could  still  live 
privately  and  contemplatively,  and  attain  its  whole 
end.  Its  members  remain  citizens,  with  a  citi*en|a 
interest  and  duties.  Towards  the  Church  it  has  this 
chief  relation,  that  it  lives  for  her,  not  for  itself,_  in- 
sists on  not  confounding  the  interests  of  one  religious 
society  with  those  of  Christendom,  and  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  be  altogether  ancillary  to  the  Christian 
episcopate.  Any  exclusive  e*pril  de  corps  is  banned 
throughout  the  rule  and  is  quite  contrary  to  its  spirit; 
for  "the  one  groundwork  of  the  institute."  said  its 
founder,  "  is  the  Providence  of  God  the  Fatner,  and  to 
lay  another  would  be  to  destroy  it."  Instead  of 
seeking  its  own  aggrandisement,  its  tendency  is  to 
render  the  union  of  all  Catholics  more  intimate  and 
sensible,  to  make  them  feel  their  own  greatness,  and 
that  they  are  stronger  than  the  world  and  are  fellow- 
workers  with  Providence  in  putting  all  things  under 
Christ. 

llixtary  and  ActirHies. — The  institute  is  too  young 
to  have  much  history  yet.  As  was  to  be  expected 
from  its  principles,  it  has  progressed  but  slowly.  Its 
chief  houses  in  Italy  are  Monte  Calvario,  which  has 
long  been  both  a  novitiate  and  house  of  theological 
study;  the  college  founded  in  1S39  for  young  boys  at 
Stresa.  and  the  large  college  for  older  ones  at  Domo- 
dossola  built  in  1873  and  taking  the  place  of  a  school 
handed  over  to  the  institute  bv  Count  Mellerio  in 
1837.    Rosmini  founded  a  house  at  Trent  in  1S30  at 
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the  bishop's  invitation ;  but  Austrian  dislike  of  Italian 
influences  brought  it  to  an  end  in  1835.  The  same 
spirit  drove  the  institute  from  Rovereto  in  1835  and 
from  Verona  in  1849.  The  charge  of  the  Sanctuary 
of  S.  Michele  della  Chiusa,  an  ancient  abbey  on  a 
steep  mountain-peak  near  Turin,  was  accepted  in 
1835  at  the  King  of  Sardinia's  desire,  and  remains  of 
deceased  members  of  his  house  were  transferred 
thither.  This  sanctuary  is  still  kept,  but  the  king's 
plan  of  a  house  of  retreat  was  left  unexecuted  by  his 
Government.  A  good  number  of  elementary  schools 
are  conducted  by  the  institute  in  various  parts  of 
northern  Italy,  and  in  1906  it  accepted  the  charge  of 
the  Church  of  S.  Charles  in  the  Corso  at  Rome. 
Noteworthy  also  are  Rosmini's  plans  of  an  English 
college  of  missionaries  for  different  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  with  a  special  training  for  work  in 
India;  his  college  of  elementary  masters  in  the  insti- 
tute, still  flourishing,  and  his  project  of  a  medical 
college  towards  which  Prince  d'Aremberg  offered  a 
large  sum.  An  orphanage,  founded  with  this  money 
at  Sainghin,  near  Lille,  was  closed  in  1903  through 
the  hostility  of  the  French  Government. 

The  founding  of  the  English  province  is  inseparably 


lint 


with  the  name  of  Luigi  Gentili.    This  cultured 


and  ardent  young  Roman  threw  himself  whole- 
heartedly into  religious  life  in  1831,  and  from  the  first 
felt  greatly  drawn  towards  England.  Ambrose  de 
Lisle  was  already  inviting  him  to  work  in  Leicester- 
shire, and  Bishop  Baincs,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  West- 
ern District,  haa  offered  him  a  post  at  Prior  Park.  To 
this  college  he  was  sent  by  Rosmini  in  1835  with  two 
companions  to  teach  both  lay  and  church  students, 
lie  became  rector  there  the  next  year,  but  the  entrance 
of  two  of  the  bishop's  clergy,  Furlong  and  Hutton, 
into  the  institute  brought  the  engagement  to  an 
abrupt  close  in  1839.  Invited  next  to  the  Midland  dis- 
trict, the  fathers  taught  for  a  while  at  old  Oscott,  and 
in  1841  was  opened  the  mission  of  Loughborough, 
which  has  since  remained  in  the  institute's  hands. 
Many  converts  were  made  and  some  missions  founded 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  1843  the  first  public 
mission  ever  preached  in  England  was  given  by  Gen- 
tili and  Furlong.  In  the  same  year  at  Ratcliffc,  near 
Leicester,  were  laid  the  foundations  of  a  novitiate  do- 
signed  by  Pugin,  but  in  1846  the  present  college  for 
boys  of  the  middle  class  was  opened  there.  The  mis- 
sion of  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  was  undertaken  in 
1847,  that  of  Rugby  in  1850  and  Cardiff  (of  which 
only  two  churches  are  now  retained  by  the  institute) 
in  1854. 

The  fathers  were  all  this  time  giving  zealous  aid 
towards  dissipating  that  excessive  fear  of  outward 
devotion  which  English  Catholics  had  inherited  from 
tunes  of  persecution.  Rosmini's  warm  interest  in 
England  had  led  him  to  send  thither  some  of  the  most 
capable  and  apostolic  men  he  had,  Pagani  (this  J.  B. 
Pagani,  author  of  "The  Science  of  the  Saints"  and 
"  Anima  Diyota",  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Ital- 
ian provincial  of  the  same  name,  author  of  a  "Life  of 
Rosmini",  and  other  Rosminian  works),  Gentili,  Rin- 
olfi,  Ceroid.  Cavalli,  Gastaldi,  Bcrtetti,  Caccia,  Sig- 
nini;  and  the  mission  of  Gentili  and  Furlong,  and  also 
of  Itinolfi  and  Lockhart,  in  many  parts  of  the  British 
Isles  produced  a  deep  and  lasting  effect.  Gentili  died 
of  fever  in  Dublin,  in  1S48,  while  preaching  a  mission 
in  a  fever-stricken  district  .  Of  Lockhart  it  should  be 
added  that  in  1854  he  !>cgan  the  mission  of  Kingsland 
in  North  London,  and  here  he  worked  for  twenty 
years.  The  Church  of  St.  Etheldrcda,  formerly 
chapel  of  the  London  palace  of  the  bishops  of  Ely, 
and  a  fine  specimen  of  thirteenth-century  Gothic,  was 
restored  by  the  institute  to  Catholic  worship  in  1876, 
and  Lockhart.  became  its  first  rector.  Other  houses 
under  the  charge  of  the  Knglish  province  are  the  re- 
formatory called  St.  William's  School  at  Market 
Weighton,  Yorkshire,. 


at  Upton  near  Cork,  and,  one  towards  which 
Count  Moore  gave  land  and  money,  at  Clonmel.  The 
latest  mission  established  by  the  institute  is  that  of 
Bexhill-on-Sea.  The  Rugby  house,  which  had  from 
1K50  the  English  novitiate,  became  in  1&S6  a  junior- 
ate,  or  preparatory  school  for  novices.  The  present 
novitiate  stands  in  wooded  grounds  at  Wadhurst. 
Sussex,  and  a  house  for  Irish  novices  has  been  opened 
at  Omcath  on  the  shores  of  Carlingford  I»ugh  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Armagh. 

In  America  Fr.  Joseph  CoBta,  after  working  single- 
handed  in  various  parts  of  Illinois,  gathered  the  first 
community  of  the  institute  about  him  at  Galesburg  in 
that  state.  Hero  they  have  St.  Joseph's  Church, 
which  existed  before;  and  in  addition  they  have  built 
Corpus  Christ!  Church  (1887)  and  College  (1896)  as 
well  as  St.  Joseph's  Academy,  directed  by  Sisters  of 
Providence,  ana  in  1906  St.  Mary's  schools. 

The  provost-generals,  since  Rosmini's  death  have 
been  Pagani,  who  succeeded  in  1855,  Bcrtetti  (1860), 
Cappa  (1874),  Lanzoni  (1877).  and  Bernardino  Bal- 
san  in  1901.  Other  names  deserving  mention  are 
Vincenzo  de  Vit,  known  principally  for  two  works  of 
vast  labour  and  research,  the  Lexicon  totius  Latini- 
tatis",  a  new  and  greatly  enlarged  edition  of  Forcel- 
lui.  and  the  "Onomasticon",  a  dictionary  of  proper 
names:  Giuseppe  Calsa,  noteworthy  as  a  philosopher; 
Paolo  Perez,  formerly  professor  at  Padua,  and  master 
of  a  singularly  delicate  Italian  style;  Gastaldi,  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Turin;  Cardozo-Ayres,  Bishop 
of  Pernambuco,  who  died  at  Rome  during  the  Vatican 
Council,  and  whose  incorrupt  body  has  lately  been 
transported  with  great  veneration  to  his  see:  and  two 
English  priests,  Richard  Richardson,  organizer  of  the 
holy  war  against  intemperance,  ana  enroller  in  it  of 
70,000  names;  and  Joseph  Hirst,  member  of  the 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute.  (See  Rosmini  and 
Rosmini  anism,  Gentili,  Lockhart,  Sisters  or 
Providence.) 

Houmini,   Maxims  of  Christian  Perfection  (London.  18SS); 

1mm  letters  (London.  1901);  Lockhabt.  Lift  of  Rosmini  (Lon- 
don, 1886);  Pagani.  Life  of  Rosmini  (London,  1907);  Mission* 
in  Irttand  (Dublin.  1855);   Vtta  di  Rosmini  da  tin  sactrdott  deW 

Institute  (Turin,  1897).  W.  H.  POLLARD. 

Rom,  Diocese  of  (Rossenbis),  in  Ireland.  This 
see  was  founded  by  St.  Fachtna,  and  the  place- 
name  was  variously  known  as  Roscairbre  and  Rosail- 
ithir  (Ross  of  the  pilgrims).  St.  Fachtna  founded 
the  School  of  Ross  as  well  as  the  see;  and  his  death 
occurred  about  590,  on  14  August,  on  which  day 
his  feast  is  celebrated.  The  succession  of  bishops 
was  uninterrupted  till  after  the  Reformation  period. 
King  John  in  1207  granted  the  cantred  of  Rosailithir 
to  David  Roche,  regardless  of  the  claims  of  the  native 
chief,  the  O'DriscoTl,  but  the  episcopal  manors  were 
left  undisturbed.  In  1306,  the  value  of  the  bishop's 
menaa  was  26  marks,  while  the  cathedral  was  valued 
at  3  marks;  and  the  tribal  revenue  of  the  sec  was  but 
45  pounds  sterling.  The  number  of  parishes  was  29, 
divided  into  3  divisions;  and  there  was  a  Cistercian 
abbey,  Carrigilihy  (de  fonte  vivo) ;  also  a  Benedictine 
Priory  at  St.  Mary's,  Ross.  The  Franciscans  ac- 
quired a  foundation  at  Sherkin  Island  from  the 
O'Driscolls  in  1400.  Owing  to  various  causes  the  see 
was  not  in  a  flourishing  condition  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  contributed  to 
the  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  which  prevailed  in  the 
second  half  of  the  fiftwnth  century.  Blessed  Thady 
MacCarthy  was  appointed  Bishop  in  1482,  but  was 
forcibly  deprived  of  his  sec  in  1488.  However  he 
was  t  ranslated  to  the  united  Sees  of  Cork  and  Cloyne 
in  1490;  was  again  a  victim  of  political  intrigues,  and 
died  a  glorious  confessor  at  lvrea  in  1492,  being 
beatified  in  1895.  In  1517  the  revenue  of  the  dio- 
cese was  but  60  marks.  At  that  date  the  chapter 
was  complete  with  12  canons  and  4  vicare,  and  there 
27  parishes,  including  three  around  Berehav 
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Thomas  O'Herlihy  assisted  at  the  Council  of  Trent, 
and  ruled  from  1562  till  his  death  on  11  March,  1580. 
It  was  not  until  1581  that  Queen  Elizabeth  ventured 
to  appoint  a  Protestant  prelate  under  whom,  in 
1584,  the  Sees  of  Cork  and  Cloyne  were  annexed  to 
Roas.  However,  in  the  Catholic  arrangement  Uoss 
continued  independent,  and  Owen  MacEgan  died 
a  confessor  in  January,  1602-3.  In  1625  the  bishop 
(de  Torres)  was  a  Spaniard,  who  ruled  his  diocese 
through  a  vicar-general.  In  lft47  the  nave  and  tower 
of  the  cathedral  were  levelled  by  the  Puritans; 
and  the  bishop  (MacEgan)  was  basely  hanged  by 
Lord  Broghill,  on  10  April,  1650.  At  length,  in 
1693,  Bishop  Sleyne  of  Cork  was  given  Ross  in 
eommendam.  anil  the  sec  continued  under  his  suc- 
cessors till  1748,  when  it  was  united  to  Cloyne, 
under  Bishop  O'Brien.  From  1748  Ross  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bishops  of  Cloyne,  but  it  regained 
ita  autonomy  under  Bishop  Crotty,  and  in  1857 
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Bishop  O'Hea  was  consecrated  to  Roas.  During 
the  episcopate  of  Dr.  O'Hea  (the  Catholic  popula- 
tion was  then  65,000)  the  episcopal  sec  was  trans- 
ferred to  Skibbereen,  and  the  diocese  was  materially 
improved  under  his  fostering  care.  His  successor, 
William  Fitzgerald  (1S77-97)  also  laboured  zeal- 
ously. The  present  bishop,  the  Most  Rev.  Denis 
Kelly,  was  bom  near  Nenagh,  Co.  Tipperary,  in 
1S52,  and  was  educated  at  Ennis  and  Pans/  He  was 
appointed  president  of  the  Killaloc  Diocesan  College 
in  1890,  and  was  consecrated  9  May,  1897.  Bishop 
Kelly  has  acted  on  several  Roval  commissions,  and 
ha»  recently  (1911)  been  named  one  of  the  two 
commissioners  for  the  projected  Home  Rule  finance. 
In  1901  the  Catholic  population  was  46,694,  and  there 
were  eleven  parishes — two  of  which  were  menaal — 
served  by  28  pricsta.  The  latest  returns  give  the 
number  of  churches  as  22,  and  there  are  three  Con- 
vents of  Mercy,  respectively,  at  Skibbereen,  Clona- 
kilty,  and  Roascarbery.  There  is  no  chapter,  but 
there  are  two  vicars  torane. 

CoUndar  of  Papal  RtgOlrr,  (9  rol».,  London.  1SH3-101I): 
Bmnr.  Rttardt  of  Cork,  <  l»uiu.and  Rati  (Dublin,  1M1I  Idem 
XT/hmojmJ  BggmnuH  ■  Hot.,.-.  lsTtli;  Anrno.au  .l/.,„a..W. 
Q»*ntam _  (Dublin.  1873):  Smith.  Cork  (nrw  c,J..  Cork.  1809): 
Iruh  tathol*  Dvttiory  (\9U).  " 

W.  H.  G  rattan-Flood. 

Rom,  School  or,  now  called  Ross-Carberv,  but 
formerly  Ross-Ailitliir  from  the  large  numl>er  of  monks 
nnd  students  who  flocked  to  its  halls  from  all  over 
Eiim|H-  was  founded  hy  Si .  Fachtna,  who  is  generally 
regarded 1  as  the  same  who  founded  the  Diocese  of  Kil- 

August  ,  and  in  both  the  saint's  descent  is  traced  to 

iL'T0  \  r!"  ''  RSF?  Laighde.  Fachtna  was 
born  at  a  place  called  Tulachteann,  and  died  at  the 


early  age  of  forty-aix,  in  what  year  we  cannot  say. 
but  probably  late  in  the  sixth  century,  and  is  buried 
in  his  own  cathedral  church  at  Ross.  Like  many 
other  great  Irish  saints,  he  received  his  first  lessons 
in  piety  from  St.  Ita  of  Killeedy,  the  Brigid  of  Mun- 
ster,  from  whose  care  he  passed,  according  to  some 
writers,  to  St.  Finnbar's  seminary  at  Loch  Eirce, 
near  Cork.  He  founded  the  monaster}'  Molana,  on 
the  little  island  of  Dririnis  in  the  Blackwater,  not 
far  from  the  town  of  Youghal.  Returning  to  his 
native  territory,  he  set  about  a  more  important 
foundation  on  a  rockv  promontory  situated  in  the 
midst  of  woods  and  green  fields  between  two 
lovely  bays.  Thia  waa  the  monastic  School  of  Ross, 
called  in  the  "Life  of  St.  Mochoemoc",  magnum 
studium  scholarium,  for  it  quickly  became  famous 
for  its  study  of  Sacred  Scripture,  and  the  attention 
given  to  all  the  branches  of  a  liberal  education. 
One  of  the  assistant  teachers  was  St.  Brendan  the 
Navigator,  whom  Fachtna  had  known  and  loved  aa  a 
companion  when  under  the  care  of  St.  Ita.  An  old 
document  quoted  by  Usher  represents  Brendan  as 
being  at  Ross  in  540.  While  engaged  in  teaching 
here,  St.  Fachtna  waa  atrioken  with  total  blindness. 
On  appealing  to  God  in  his  distress,  he  was  directed 
bv  an  angel  to  make  application  to  Xessa,  the  sister 
of  St.  Ita,  who  was  about  to  become  the  mother  of 
St.  Mochoemoc.  Fachtna  did  as  he  was  directed 
and  his  sight  was  miraculously  restored.  Fachtna, 
it  is  generally  thought  by  the  best  authorities,  re- 
ceived episcopal  orders,  and  became  the  first  Bishop 
of  Ross.  He  is  sometimes  called  Facundus,  in  al- 
lusion to  his  eloquence,  to  which,  as  well  as  to  his 
sanctity,  unmistakable  testimony  is  borne  by  St. 
Cuimin  of  Connor.  Cuimin  describes  him  as  "the 
generoua  and  ateadfast,  who  loved  to  address  as- 
sembled crowda  and  never  spoke  aught  that  was  base 
and  displeasing  to  God". 

His  immediate  successor  in  the  School  of  Ross  waa 
St.  Conall,  and  we  read  also  of  a  St.  Finchad,  a  former 
schoolmate  at  Ixwrh  Eirce.  Both  were  probably  tribes- 
men of  his  own,  for  we  are  told  that  he  was  succeeded 
by  twenty-seven  bishops  of  his  own  tribe,  whose  names 
unfortunately  have  not  been  preserved.  Under  sev- 
eral ninth-century  dates  we  find  in  the  Four  Masters 
reference  to  the  abbots  of  the  School  of  Ross;  and 
under  date  840  we  are  told  that  the  institution  was 
ravaged  by  the  Danes.  Once  only  in  the  two  centuries 
that  followed  is  there  mention  of  a  bishop,  Neachtan 
MacNeaehtain  whose  death  is  set  down  under  date 
1085.  In  all  other  references  to  Ross  the  word  orr- 
chinnect  is  used,  as  if  showing  that  the  government  of 
the  school  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  laymen,  who 
nodoubt  employed  ecclesiastics  to  perform  the  spiritual 
duties  and  functions.  Nevertheless  the  School  must 
have  continued  to  flourish,  for  we  read  under  date 
8*H) — according  to  the  "  Chronicon  Scotorum  ",  868 — 
of  the  death  of  Feargus  who  is  described  as  a  cele- 
brated scribe  and  anchorite  of  Ross-Ailithir.  But 
more  remarkable  evidence  still  of  the  extent  and 
variety  of  the  literary  work  done  at  Ross  is  furnished 
by  the  geographical  i>ocm  in  the  Irish  language  still 
extant,  composed  by  MncCosse  or  Ferlegind,  a  lecturer 
at  this  school,  and  used  no  doubt  as  a  text-book  in  the 
different  classes.  When  we  take  into  account  the 
l>eriod  at  which  MacCossc  lived,  his  geographical 
treatise  may  fairly  be  thought  one  of  the  most  accu- 
rate and  interesting  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  yet  been 
written.  Of  the  later  history  of  the  School  we  have 
but  few  details,  but  mention  of  the  native  spoiler  is 
not  missing  in  them.  In  1127,  according  to  the 
"Chronicon  Scotorum",  one  Toirdhealbach  O  Conor 
sailed  to  Ross-Ailithir,  and  laid  waste  the  land  of 
Desmond.  He  was  followed  bv  the  Anglo-Normans 
under  F'itzStephen,  who  towards  the  close  of  the  cen- 
tury' completed  the  devastation.  All  record  of  this 
ancient  seat  of  learning  is  then  lost. 
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ROSSI 


Coloan,  Arta  SS.:  O'Hivtnv.  Kim  of  Iht  frith  Saint:  H 
Aucual;  <Mp>:n  in  Pmmdimit  of  Royal  Irimh  Aradrmy  (Jul, 
lss|     III.  u  r.  IrtlamTt  Ancient  Schools  and  Sch-tlart  (5th  ed., 

John  IIi;alt. 

Rossano,  Archdiocese  or  (Rossanknsis),  in 
Calabria,  province  of  Cosenia,  Southern  Italy.  The 
city  is  situated  on  an  eminence  not  far  from  the  Gulf 


o 


I 


iLLL'ftTHA ntJN  nt  Sr.  Mark'*  Cjosit.l 
From  tbr  m  •  (\><lri. 

thr  oMeat  knowu  iiirlnnul  ropy  of  n  (!o«pi"l 

of  Taranto.  It  was  the  ancient  Roscianuni,  a  Roman 
colony,  ami  was  ravage1!  by  Totile.  The  Saracens 
failiil  to  conquer  it.  In  962 OttO  II  eaptureil  it  tem- 
porarily from  the  Byzantines,  who  had  made  it  the 
capital  of  their  possessions  in  Southern  Italy.  It  pre- 
served its  Creek  character  long  after  its  conquest  by 
the  Xormnns.  In  the  cathedral  there  is  nn  ancient 
image  of  the  '•Madonna  acheropita"  (i.  e.  the  "Ma- 
donna not  made  bv  hands").  Rossano  was  the  birth- 
place of  John  VII,  the  nttpope  John  VII  (Phil- 
agathus),  St.  Nilus,— founder  of  the  Abbey  of  ( Jrotta- 
fernita.  and  St.  Bartholomew,  another  abliot  of  that 
monastery.  The  first  known  bishop  of  this  see  is 
VaJeri&QUS,  Bishop  of  the  "Eeclcsiu  Rosana"  in  the 
Roman  Council  of  880.  Cappclletti.  however,  names 
a  certain  Saturninus  as  first  bishop.  In  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, or  perhaps  earlier,  the  Creek  Rite  was  intro- 
duced at  Rossano,  mid  continued  until  the  sixteenth 
century,  although  two  attempts  were  made  to  intro- 
duce the  Lai  in  Rite— once  in  Um,  and  again  by 
Bishop  Matteo  de'  Saraceni  in  1  |ii<)  Priests  of  tin- 
Latin  Rite,  however,  were  often  appointed  bishops. 
The  Creek  Rite  was  maintained  especially  bv  the 
seven  Basihan  monasteries  in  the  diocese,  the*  most 
famous  of  which  was  S.  Maria  in  Patiro.  In  1571  the 
( •n  ek  Rite  was  abandoned  in  the  cathedral,  and  half  a 
century  afterwards  throughout  the  city.  It  is  still 
observed  m  a  few  villages  inhabited  by  Albanians 
.Noteworthy  bishops  wen-:  Vinecnjio  Pimpinella 
C ••)..»),  nuncio  in  Cermanv;  Ciovanni  Battista  Cas- 
tagna  (lo53),  afterwards  \h\vm  VII;  Lucio  Sans<- 
venno,  founder  of  the  seminary;  Pier  Antonio 
hpincUi  (1628)  and  Jacopo  Carafa  (1646),  both  of 


whom  restored  and  embellished  the  cathedral.  The 
archdiocese  is  without  suffragans.  It  includes  the 
ancient  Diocese  of  Turio  (Thurii),  a  city  which  arose 
after  the  destruction  of  Sybaris;  five  of  its  bishops  are 
known,  the  first  being  Giovanni  (501 )  and  the  last 
Guglielrao  (1170).  Rossano  has  3l>  parishes,  70,000 
Catholics,  140  secular  priests,  4  houses  of  nuns,  and 
3  schools  for  girls.  For  the  famous  "purple  Codex 
Rossancnsis",  discovered  in  1S7'.)  in  the  cathedral 
sacristy,  see  Batiffol  (below).  This  Greek  parch- 
ment manuscript  of  St.  Matthew  (to  xvi,  14)  and 
St.  Mark  is  the  oldest  pictorial  < Jospel  known,  and 
is  accorded  by  scholars  various  dates  from  the  end 
of  the  fifth  to  the  eighth  or  ninth  century;  it  is  prob- 
abl\  of  Alexandrine  origin  ed.  <  o-bhardt  and  Harnack, 
1SS0;  A.  Muftoz,  Rome,  1«H)7). 

CArrnxern.  U  Chiett  <C  Italia,  XXI;  De  Roaia.  Ctnno  torico 
ddla  citti  tit  Rouano  (Xaplm.  1830):  Hindi.  CroniMoria  del 
Uonartero  di  S.  Maria  in  Patiro  (Naples.  1747);  Htrirmi.. 
l.abbaye  dr  Kimmim  I  Parii.  INttl);  Gat,  Let  diocittM  dt  Calahrt 
a  Vtpoqur  bytantine  (Maixm.  1900).  Kor  the  Codex  RoMtanrn- 
aa  above,  are  Khaik.  (inch,  ehrittl.  Kuntt  (Frribur*, 
IH1W-7);  KoxDAKorr,  Hi*,  dc  fart  bymnttn.  I  (I'axia,  lvtrti, 

IMaM. 

U.  Benioni. 

RosseUi,  Cosimo  (Lorenzo  di  Filippo),  Italian 
fresco  painter,  b.  at  Florence,  1439;  d.  there  in  1507. 
The  master-works  of  this  skilful  artist  are  the  four 
panels  in  the  Sistine  Chatsl  which  he  painted  for 
Sixtus  IV  as  a  part  of  the  decoration  in  that  building. 
Vasari  tells  us  that  they  pleased  tin*  pope  more  than 
the  similar  panels  by  Ghirlandajo,  Signorelli.  Perug- 
ino,  and  Botticelli  by  reason  of  the  glory  of  blue  and 
gold  which  distinguished  them,  but  is  not  existent  now. 
The  panels  are  skilfully  composed,  marked  by  clever 
draughtsmanship,  and  harmonious  in  their  colour 
scheme,  but  vastly  inferior  to  the  other  panels 
in  the  same  chapel.  One  is,  therefore,  more  easily  able 
to  understand  Va- 
sari'* comment 
upon  them,  be- 
cause there  must 
have  been  some 
reason  to  account 
for  RosseUi  being 
given  so  many 
panels.  His  repu- 
tation rests  more 
jw-curely  on  his 
close  f  riendsh ip 
w  iih  B  c  n  o  z  i  a 
( lozzoli  and  on  the 
fact  that  amongst 
his  pupils  were  Fra 
Bartolomin<-o  ami 
Piero  di  Cosimo. 
Amongst  his  other 
works  are  three 
frescoes  at  Berlin, 

a  very  Important 

one  from  Fii-sole 
in  the  National 
<  laOery,  a  fine  ex- 


(Y»IMI>  ItlWnlLLU 

I'urtrait  i>(  hinwll  inlroiludsl  into 
til"  Prriu-hillK  "t  C'hrut. 


ample  in  Paris,  and  several  at  Florence,  including  one 
in  the  Academy,  and  others  in  various  churches. 

Hrtan.  Oft.  of  I'aitttrrntnd  Hnorarcr;  V  (t^iniliin.  1WH),  a.  r, 
GKOKUE  CllAKLES  Wll  1.1  AMSON. 

Rossi,  Bernardo  de  (de  Ri'beis,  Giovanni  Fran- 
cesco Bernardo  Maria),  theologian  and  historian; 
b.  at  Cividalc  del  Friuli,  S  Jan.,  16K7;  d.  at  Venice,  2 
Feb..  1775.  He  made  his  religious  profession  with 
the  Dominicans  at  Conegliano,  1704,  after  which 
he  -imbed  at  Florence  and  Venice.  He  taught  at 
Venice  for  fifteen  years,  and  was  twice  general  vicar 
of  his  province.  In  1722  he  was  theologian  to  a 
Venetian  embassy  to  Ixmis  XV  and  remained  in  Paris 
five  months.    He  resigned  his  chair  in  1730  and  de- 
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the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  activity, 
i  sanctity  and  learning  won  for  him  a  wide  reputa- 
tion, and  his  correspondence  with  the  great  men  of 
his  time  fills  nine  volumes.  His  works,  written  in 
elegant  Latin,  show  a  vast  erudition  and  a  mind  at 
once  critical  and  profound.  Amongst  his  dogmatic 
writings  must  be  mentioned  the  masterly  work  "De 
Peceato  Originali"  (Venice,  1757).  He  is  famous 
especially  for  his  new  edition  of  the  works  of  St. 
Thomas  with  a  commentary  (Venice,  1745-60.  24 
vols.).  He  was  also  the  author  of  thirty-two  excellent 
dissertations  on  the  life  and  writings  of  the  Angelic 
Doctor,  which  have  been  placed  in  the  first  volume  of 
the  Leonine  Edition  of  St.  Thomas's  works.  De 
Rossi  also  ranks  high  as  a  writer  on  historical,  pa- 
tristic, and  liturgical  subjects.  Besides  his  numerous 
works  which  are  published,  he  left  thirty  volumes  in 


».  V. 


J.  A.  McIIuqh. 


Biiiix. 


db.  See 
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Roni,  Pelleqrixo,  publicist,  diplomat,  economist, 
and  statesman,  b.  at  Carrara.  Italy,  13  July,  1787; 
assassinated  at  Rome,  15  November.  1848.  He 
studied  at  the  Universities  of  Pavia  and  Bologna,  in 
which  latter  city  he  practised  law  with  great  success. 
In  1874  he  obtained  the  chair  of  criminal  law  and 
civil  procedure.  Rossi  being  an  advocate  of  Italian 
unity  and  independence,  and  a  member  of  the  Car- 
bonari. Joachim  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  who  then 
aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  entire  peninsula, 
appointed  him  commissioner  general  of  the  provinces 
lying  between  the  Po  and  the  Tronto;  but  on  Murat 'e 
defeat  at  Tolentino,  Rossi  was  forced  to  fly  to  France, 
whence,  after  Waterloo,  he  betook  himself  to  Geneva. 
At  Geneva  he  began  a  private  course  of  Roman  law 
which  gained  him  a  chair  in  the  university  of  that 
city,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  was  a  Catholic. 
Having  married  a  Protestant  Genevese  lady,  he  was 
elected  to  the  Cantonal  Council  of  Geneva,  where  he 
played  a  prominent  r61e  in  the  compilation  of  the 
lnws  on  mortgages,  civil  marriage,  and  court  proce- 
dure. In  1832  he  presented  to  t  he  Swiss  Federal  Diet 
a  plan  of  a  constitution  (called  the  Palto  Rossi)  based 
on  that  of  1803,  which  was  approved  by  the  Diet, 
but  rejected  by  the  communes.  Notwithstanding 
his  political  activity  he  continued  his  deep  study  of 
law.  Between  IS  19  and  1821,  with  the  collaboration 
of  Siamondi  and  Bello,  he  published  the  "  Annates  de 
legislation  ct  d'economie  politique",  which  in  a  short 
time  gained  him  a  world-wide  reputation.  With 
Guizot  he  established  the  doctrinaire  school,  the 
juridical  principles  of  which  did  not  differ  fundament- 
ally from  those  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  1829 
he  published  his  "Traite  de  droit  penal",  an  author- 
itative work  of  the  time. 

The  hostility  caused  bv  his  projected  constitution 
led  him,  in  1833,  to  seek  the  chair  of  political  economy 
in  the  College  de  France,  and  although  the  Academie 
des  Sciences  Morales  had  presented  another  candi- 
date, Rossi  was  successful.  In  the  beginning  he  met 
with  mime  opposition,  which,  however,  he  overcame, 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Guizot,  minister  of 
Louis  Philippe,  wIk)  knew  that  Rossi  shared  his  politi- 
cal and  juridical  views.  In  1S31  he  taught  constitu- 
tional law  in  the  university;  nor  did  he  fail  to  gain 
further  honours  and  distinctions,  being  elected  a 
mcnnVr  of  the  Academie  des  Sciences  Morales  (1836) 
and  made  a  peer  of  France  (1839).  ami  an  officer  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  (1H41).  In  1845  he  withdrew 
from  the  professorial  chair  to  embrace  a  diplomatic 
career.  He  was  sent  to  Rome  to  negotiate  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Jesuits,  at  first  only  as  an  envov 
extraordinary,  later  as  an  ambassador,  with  the  title 
of  Count.    On  the  fall  of  Louis  Philippe  he  withdrew 


into  private  life,  watching  the  development  of  the 
Revolution  in  the  first  years  of  the  pontificate  of  Piua 
IX.  He  believed  that  the  age  demanded  a  regime  of 
liberty,  but  that  it  should  be  granted  gradually.  The 
pope,  who  knew  his  opinions  on  this  subject  ,  appointed 
him  minister  of  justice  in  the  Fabbri  ministry,  on  the 
fall  of  which  Rossi  was  invited  to  draw  up  a  pro- 
gramme. His  intention  was  to  re-establish  the  papal 
authority,  together  with  a  form  of  constitutional 
government,  but  above  all  to  restore  public  order. 
Such  a  programme  was  as  displeasing  to  the  Con- 
servative Party,  who  distrusted  the  prevailing  views, 
as  to  the  advanced  Republicans,  who  hated  Rossi  as 
the  representative  of  the  constitutional  monarchy. 
Like  Pius  IX,  he  favoured  the  Italian  league,  but 
wished  to  preserve  the  independence  of  each  state. 
This  programme,  and  the  energy  which  Rossi  ex- 
hibited against  the  disturbers  of  public  order,  caused 
him  to  be  sentenced  to  death  by  the  secret  societies. 
On  15  November,  1848,  Rossi  was  on  his  way  to  tho 
Legislative  Assembly  (in  the  Palazzo  della  "Caneel- 
leria)  to  explain  his  programme;  hardly  had  he  seated 
himself  in  his  carriage,  when  an  assassin  stabbed  him 
in  the  neck  with  a  dagger.  He  expired  almost  im- 
mediately. Pius  IX,  on  hearing  the  tidings,  exclaimed : 
"Count  Rossi  has  died  a  martyr  of  duty."  The 
assassination  was  for  the  secret  societies  the  signal  to 
spread  the  flame*  of  the  revolution  which  drove  Pius 
IX  into  exile  and  established  the  Roman  Republic. 

The  most  important  of  Rossi's  writings  is  his 
"Cours  d'economie  politique",  a  classic  work,  based 
on  the  theories  of  Smith,  Say,  Malthus,  and  Ricardo. 
Like  these  authors,  he  favoured  freedom  of  trade, 
labour,  and  manufacture;  and  in  general,  not  clearly 
foreseeing  the  difficulties  of  economic  life,  he  wished 
to  solve  them  by  the  free  play  of  individual  force  and 
intelligence  rather  than  by  legislation.  But  he  recog- 
nized the  great  economic  utility  of  associations.  A 
characteristic  note  of  his  scientific  speculations  is  his 
fondness  for  considering  social  phenomena  from  a 
mathematical  point  of  view,  so  that  he  was  called  the 
geometrician  of  economy.  This  made  him  attach 
great  importance  to  statistics.  In  politics  he  is  the 
lather  of  the  principle  of  non-intervention,  and  pub- 
lished an  essay  on  the  subject.  A  most  distinguished 
representative  of  the  middle-class  Liberal  doctrinaires, 
of  the  type  of  the  "men  of  1830",  Pellegrino  Rossi 
died  by  the  assassin's  poignard  as  the  inevitable  result 
of  a  policy  too  advanced  for  the  supporters  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  and  too  backward  for  the  generation 
that  was  being  prepared  by  Cavour. 

Garxiew.  Srxiet  ntr  la  rit  tt  U*  fro  mux  d*  M.  Rout  (P»rU, 
1849);  Rbtbac,  BconomxHrt  m<*ttrntt  (P»rw,  1862);  Prorrsti 
titUr  aumrinia  dfl  ctmtr  P.  Rotn  (Home.  ISM)  in  Hut.  pol.  Blat- 
ter. XXVI,  10!l  «qq.;  (  iritld  Cott.,  2nd  ierie..  VIII;  D'lDBVllxa, 
Lt  comic  PtUtvnno  ftoui  (I'aru.  1887). 


U. 

Rossini,  Gioacchino  Antonio,  b.  29  Feb.,  1792,  at 
Peaaro  in  the  Romagna;  d.  13  Nov.,  1868,  at  Passv, 
near  Paris.  He  was  twice  married:  in  1822  to  Isabella 
Colbrand;  in  1847  to  Olvmpe  Pclissier,  who  survived 
him,  but  he  had  no  chifdren.  Rossini  was  not  only 
the  chief  operatic  composer  of  his  time,  but  also  a 
great  innovator.  Ix^ueur,  in  1824,  the  greatest  com- 
poser of  the  French  school,  said  that  "his  ardent 
genius  had  opened  a  new  road  and  marked  a  new  epoch 
in  musical  art ".  In  the  opera  ncria  for  long  recitatives 
he  substituted  more  singing;  in  the  opt-ra  buffa  he 
inaugurated  a  new  comedy  style.  He  introduced 
manv  new  instruments  into  the  Italian  orchestras.  To 
him  belongs  the  frreghiera  for  a  whole  body  of  voices, 
as  first  introduced  in  "Mose".  He  had  a  good  bari- 
tone voice,  and  was  an  excellent  pianist.  In  1S04  he 
had  lessons  in  singing  and  pianoforte  playing  at 
Bologna.  Two  years  later  he  acted  as  musical  director 
to  a  travelling  company,  but  soon  returned  to  Ilologna 
to  study  coni|K>sition  at  the  Lyceum.   His  first  f" 
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cesses  were  at  Venice  and  Milan.  In  1813  he  wrote 
"Tancredi",  the  first  of  his  operas  which,  with 
"  L'ltaliana  in  Algeri",  became  celebrated  throughout 
Eiirojw.  In  1816  and  1817  he  composed  for  the 
Teatro  Vjille  at  ilome  his  happiest,  if  not  his  greatest, 

work,  "The  Bar- 
ber of  Seville " 
and  "Ceneren- 
tola".  Meanwhile 
he  had  begun  his 
career  at  the  San 
Carlo  in  Naples, 
and  wrote  for  this 
important  opcra- 
house  in  1818 
"Mose",  in  1819 
"La  Donna  del 
Lago".  In  1823 
came  "Semira- 
mide",  written  for 
Venice,  his  last 
work  in  Italy;  it 
was  his  thirty- 
fourth  opera.  In 
1824  he  spent  the 
season  in  Ixmdon, 
and  at  the  first 
concert  he  himself 
song  the  solo.  The 
same  year  he  undertook  in  Paris  the  direction,  first  of 
the  Italian  Opera,  and  then  of  the  Academic.  He  wrote 
for  Paris  in  1829  "William  Tell",  his  last  and  finest 
opera.  Then  followed  the  comparatively  inactive  period 
of  his  life,  in  which  he  ceased  to  write  for  the  stage,  but 
still  produced  in  1832  his  well  known  "Stabat",  in 
1847  his  "Stanzas"  to  Pius  IX,  in  1864  a  "Mcsse 
Solennelle".  In  1836  he  went  to  live  with  his  father 
at  Bologna;  but  from  1855  till  his  death  he  was  again 
in  France. 

Edwards,  Tht  Life  of  Rotrini  (London.  1H89);  RiLvnrrai, 
Deita  Vita  t  drlle  oprrt  di  (,'.  Rotrini  (Milan.  1874):  AtKVEDO, 
Rotrini,  m  tit  tt  ttt  <rurrea  (Paria,  1864);  ()ini\m.«,  Joachim 
Rotrini  (Leiptic,  1852). 

A.  Walter. 

Rostock.  Sebastian  von,  Bishop  of  Breslau, 
b.  at  Grottkau,  Silesia,  24  Aug.,  1607;  d.  at  Breslau. 
9  June,  1671.  He  studied  classics  at  Neisse  ami 
from  1627  to  1633,  philosophy  and  theology  at 
Olmiltx.  After  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  in 
1633  he  was  assigned  to  pastoral  duty  at  Neisse, 
and  was  distinguished  for  his  courage  aiid  oratorical 
talent.  When  the  Swedes  captured  the  city  in  1642, 
Rostock  was  taken  prisoner  and  deported  to  Stettin. 
After  his  release  he  was  ennobled  by  the  emperor, 
but  remained  pastor  of  Neisse  until  his  transfer  in 
1649  to  the  cathedral  of  Breslau.  Henceforth  he 
played  a  prominent  part  in  the  administration  of  the 
diocese,  and  in  1653  was  appointed  vicar-general. 
It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  right  of 
reformation  {jut  rtjormandi),  granted  the  emperor 
by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  was  effectively  exercised 
in  the  territory  of  Breslau,  so  that  656  Catholic 
churches  which  hail  been  seized  by  the  Protestants 
were  restored  to  their  former  owners.  Considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  providing  suitable 
priests  for  these  numerous  churches,  and  in  infusing 
new  religious  life  into  an  almost  completely-ruined 
diocese.  But  Rostock  consecrated  his  life  to  the  task, 
m  spite  of  the  additional  difficulty  from  the  almost 
uninterrupted  absf  •nee  from  their  diocese  of  the  three 
nwhops  under  whom  he  served.  In  1664  he  was  him- 
self elected  bishop,  and  shortly  after  the  civil  ad- 
ministration of  the  district  was  also  placed  in  his 
hands.  He  continued  with  greater  independence 
the  work  of  Catholic  reorganization,  endeavoured  to 
suppress  the  power  of  the  Protestant*  over  affairs  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  and  to  neutralize  the  anti- 


Catholic  influence  of  Protestant  teachers.  He  suc- 
cumbed to  an  attack  of  ajwplexy.  superinduced  by  an 
imperial  decree  which  suspended  a  decision  that  had 
been  previously  granted  and  which  was  favourable 
to  Catholic  interests. 

Jt'XONm.  SobaUian  von  Rottoek  (Brealau,  1891). 

N.  A.  Weber. 

Rostock,  University  or,  in  Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 
founded  in  the  year  1419  through  the  united  efforts 
of  Dukes  John  lV  and  Albert  V,  and  on  13  February 
of  the  same  year  granted  a  Bull  of  foundation  by 
Pope  Martin  V.    At  first  the  university  included  only 
the  three  secular  faculties;  in  1432  a  theological  faculty 
was  added  with  the  approval  of  Eugcnius  IV.  The 
Bishop  of  Schwerin  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
university;  his  present  successors  arc  the  Grand  Dukes 
of  Mecklenburg.    The  majority  of  the  professors  came 
from  Erfurt,  among  them  the  first  rector.  PetrusSten- 
beke.    The  citv  of  Rostock  endowed  the  university 
most  generously  with  lands,  as  did  the  Bishop  of 
Schwerin,  who  presented  his  house  at  Rostock  as  a  resi- 
dence.   At  a  later  date  it  received  contributions  from 
Hamburg  and  Lubeck.    In  1427  it  obtained  from 
Martin  V  a  unique  privilege,  allowing  the  rector  in  con- 
junction with  several  doctors  to  bestow  a  degree  if  the 
chancellor  refused  without  a  valid  reason  to  grant  it. 
When  Rostock  was  placed  under  the  bann  of  the 
empire  and  the  Church  on  account  of  outbreaks 
among  the  citizens,  the  university  moved  to  Greifs- 
wald  (Easter,  1437).    In  1443  it  returned  to  Rostock, 
but  when  the  dukes  wished  to  raise  one  of  the  churches 
of  the  city  to  a  cathedral-church  in  order  to  give  the 
professors  the  canonries  as  benefices,  the  town  op- 
posed the  procedure  and  there  developed  what  is 
known  as  the  cathedral  feud.    The  university  mi- 
grated temporarily  in  the  summer  of  1487  to  Wismar 
and  then  to  Lubeck.    It  fell  into  complete  decay 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation  in  (1523)  when 
the  university  revenues  were  lost  and  matriculations 
ceased.    When  an  effort  was  made  later  to  reorganize 
the  university  a  dispute  arose  bctw«>en  the  city  of 
Rostock  and  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration and  supervision  of  the  school.    In  1563 
an   agreement  called   the   "Formula  concordia?", 
was  made  between  the  contending  parties,  which 
granted  nearly  equal  rights  to  both.    The  university 
now  enjoyed  an  era  of  prosperity.    In  1758  Duke 
Frederick  desired  the  appointment  of  a  rigidly  or- 
thodox professor,  but  the  theological  faculty  opposed 
him;    whereupon  the  duke  obtained  an  imperial 
patent  for  the  founding  of  a  university  at  Butzow 
which  was  opened  in  1760.    The  two  universities 
proving  too  expensive  for  the  country,  the  school 
at  Butzow  was  closed  and  united  with  Rostock  in 
1789.    In  1829  the  town  council  renounced  its  right 
of  co-patronage.    During  the  second  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  University  began  steadily  to  de- 
velop and  gain,  so  that  in  1911  it  had  about  800 
students. 

Krabiie,  Di*  Uniterritot  Rottoek  im  X  V,  una"  X  VI.  Jahrliun- 
dirt  (Kontock,  1854);  Hofmeirter,  Die  Matnkel  dtr  VnitrrritOt 
Rottoek  (1899). 

Karl  Hoeber. 

Rosweyde,  Heribert.    See  Bollandists,  The. 

Roswitha.    See  Hroswitha. 

Rota,  Sacra  Romana. — In  the  Constitution 
"Sapienti  Consilio"  (29  June,  1908),  II,  2,  Pius  X 
re-established  the  Sacra  Romana  Rota,  one  of  the 
throe  tribunals  instituted  by  that  Constitution.  To 
it  arc  assigned  all  contentious  cases  that  must  come 
before  the  Holy  See  and  require  a  judicial  investiga- 
tion with  proof,  except  the  so-called  major  cases. 
The  Rota  therefore  tries  in  the  first  instance  the  cases, 
including  criminal  cases,  which  the  pope,  either 
ttwlu  propria  or  at  the  request  of  the  contesting  par- 
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ties,  calls  up  for  his  own  judgment  and  commits  to  the 
Rota;  it  decides  these  eases  even  in  the  second  and 
third  instance.  Moreover,  it  is  the  court  of  ap|>c&l  for 
cases  already  tried  judicially  in  the  episcopal  tri- 
bunals of  first  instance.  Finally,  it  decides  in  the 
last  instance  cases  tried  by  any  inferior  tribunal  of 
second  or  further  instance,  as  the  cause  has  not  then 
become  re*  Jiulimta.  In  addition  to  major  cases,  epis- 
copal decisions  which  are  given  without  judicial  pro- 
cedure are  excluded  from  its  authority,  being  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  congregations.  The  Rota 
is  composed  of  the  auditors,  ranking  as  prelates,  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope;  they  must  be  priests  who  have 
obtained  a  doctorate  in  theology  and  canon  law. 
When  they  reach  tho  age  of  seventy  their  office  ceases 
ipso  facto,  but  they  retain  tho  title  of  "emeritus 
auditor".  These  form  a  college  of  which  the  oldest 
among  them  is  dean.  Each  auditor  chooses  an  as- 
sistant, who  must  be  a  doctor  of  canon  law,  and  whose 
selection  must  be  approved  by  the  pope.  Other 
officers  are  a  promotor  of  justice,  corresponding  to 
the  pubhlien  ministero  in  modern  Italian  civil  courts, 
and,  for  cases  relating  to  matrimony,  religious  pro- 
fession, and  sacred  ordination,  a  defender  of  the 
bond  (defensor  rinculi),  who  may  have  a  substitute. 
These  officers  are  appointed  by  the  pope  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  College  of  Auditors.  Then'  are 
also  notaries  (at  present  three  in  number)  selected 
by  the  College  of  Auditors  after  a  concursux,  to  draw 
up  acta  etc.  The  auditors  give  their  decision  either 
through  three  of  their  number  or  in  f>leno;  but  some- 
times the  pope  may  in  a  particular  case  ordain  other- 
wise. A  case  may  also  be  submitted  to  the  Rota  not 
for  a  decision  but  foe  an  opinion.  The  auditor  who 
prepares  the  report  is  called  the  poncnle  or  relator. 
An  appeal  mav  be  marie  from  one  judicial  commission 
to  another.  The  contestants  may  plead  iicrsonally 
or,  as  more  ordinarily  happens,  may  employ  a  pro- 
curator or  advocate,  whose  selection  must  be  con- 
firmed. The  complaint  and  the  defence  must  be  in 
writing  or  printed,  and  copies  distributed  among  the 
judges,  the  assistants,  the  promotor,  and  others  con- 
cerned. The  written  defence  may  be  elucidated  orally 
in  presence  of  the  judges.  The  auditors  decide  by  a 
majority  of  votes.  The  sentence  must  contain  not  only 
the  conclusion  arrived  at,  but  the  reasons  therefor. 

History. — The  many  and  various  ecclesiasticjd 
cases  which  were  referred  to  the  Holy  See  from  every 
quarter  of  the  Christian  world  were,  till  near  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  centurv,  discussed  and  decided  bv  tho 
pope,  as  a  rule,  in  the  Consistory,  which  from  the 
presence  of  many  bishops  became  liko  a  council. 
From  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centurv,  however,  owing 
to  the  increasing  number  of  these*  cases  and  to  the 
more  detailed  and  complicated  procedure,  the  popes  ap- 
r»ointed  for  each  case  either  a  cardinal  or  one  of  their 
chaplains,  and  sometimes  a  bishop,  to  arrange  for  the 
suit,  hear  the  evidence  of  the  litigants  (hence  the 
term  auditor),  and  then  make  a  report  to  the  pope, 
who  would  give  his  decision  jiersonallv  or  in  a  Con- 
sistory. Sometimes,  too,  the  auditor  was  empowered 
to  decide,  but  his  judgment  hat!  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  pope.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury we  find  the  auditors  as  a  class  distinct  from  tho 
chaplains,  with  the  title  of  "Sacri  palati 
ecucrales  auditorcs".  This  innovation  . 
by  Innocent  IV,  who  entrusted  to  them  . 
lating  to  benefices  (which  had  increased  owing  to 
the  many  expectative  reservations  granted  by  this 
pope)  and  other  minor  ones,  whils  he  employed  the 
cardinals  in  the  other  cases.  Gradually  the  "various 
cases  were  almost  always  entrusted  to  "them  for  de- 
cision, Kubji-ct  to  the  approval  of  the  sovereign  pontiff. 

I  tie  auditors  consequently  did  not  as  vet  constitute 
a  tribunal  with  definitive  jurisdiction,  but  only  a  col- 
lege from  which  the  pop*  seized  at  pleasure'  ' 
for  the  cases  he  chose  to  entrust  to  them.  Ni 


III  and  Martin  IV  temporarily  appointed  auditors 
general  for  civil  suits  in  the  papal  dominions;  Nicholas 

IV  (1288)  appointed  them  permanently  for  the  vari- 
ous provinces  of  the  pontifical  states.  Clement  V 
(1307)  instituted  an  auditor  general  with  two  others 
in  the  second  instance  for  ecclesiastical  l>eneficiary 
suits,  and  in  1309  an  auditor  general  for  contentious 
ecclesiastical  cases,  the  litigant  having  the  choice  of 
going  licfore  the  pope  himself  or  the  auditor  general. 

Thus  arose  an  autonomous  tribunal,  but  one  in  con- 
currence with  the  pope.  From  the  year  1323  we  have 
the  first  document  of  a  transaction  adjudicated  c»(- 
legialiter,  and  in  a  definitive  way  by  that  tribunal; 
John  XXII,  by  the  Bull  "Ratio*  Juris"  (1331),  laid 
down  certain  rules  for  it ;  but  it  s  sphere  of  competency 
was  not'  marked  out,  so  through  all  the  fourteenth 
century  the  causes  were  referred  in  a  special  way  to 
the  pope.  Sixtus  IV  fixed  tho  number  of  auditors  at 
twelve.  Other  popes,  like  Martin  V  ("Romani  pon- 
tificis",  1422;  "Statuta  ct  ordinationes",  1414).  In- 
nocent VIII  ("Finom  litibus",  1487),  Pius  IV  ("In 
throno  justitim",  1561),  Paul  V  ("Universi  agri", 
1611),  determined  their  competency  more  definitely. 
Civil  appeals  in  the  papal  dominions  were  also  en- 
trusted to  the  tribunals  of  the  auditors  of  the  sacred 
iMilace,  probably  after  the  end  of  the  Western  Schism; 
but  criminal  cases  were  always  excluded.  With  tho 
institution  of  the  Roman  congregations  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Kola  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  greatly 
curtailed,  and  it  became,  generally  speaking,  a  civil 
tribunal,  enjoying  a  world-wide  reputation. 

Character. — The  civil  character  of  the  Rota  was 
confirmed  by  the  legislation  of  Gregory  XVI,  and 
mixed  suits  and  pureTv  ecclesiastical  suits  concerning 
economical  matters,  if  the  subject  matter  did  not 
amount  to  over  500  scudi,  were  assigned  to  it.  Leo 
XIII  entrusted  to  the  auditors  part  of  the  process  of 
beatification  and  canonization,  as  well  as  the  canon- 
ical suits  of  those  employed  in  the  Apostolic  Palace. 
Formerly  the  auditors  had  many  privileges.  Franco, 
Austria,  Spain,  Venice,  and  Milan  each  nad  the  right 
of  proposing  one  of  their  subjects  as  an  auditor. 
Austria  still  has  tho  privilege,  at  present  the  auditors 
being  two  in  numlier.  From  1774  there  has  been  a 
tribunal  of  the  Hota  at  Madrid,  the  president  of 
which  is  the  Nuncio.  The  origin  of  the  name  Rota  is 
uncertain  and  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion;  it  oc- 
curs first  in  1336. 

Contttl.  itr  mm.  turia  in  Acta  A  pott.  SrJu.  fuse.  I:  La  vrvpna 
S.  Rum.  lit**  (Home,  1000):  litmimtt  S.  Rot*  Ron.  (nubliihM 
an<t  continual  at  vniimu  <lul<**);  BtaNiso,  //  tribunal*  <J*ili  .S. 
W.jU  Rom.  (Itomr.  1717);  SiuaOu-Ett,  IHt  Ettyncktiuna  dtt  Rota 
in  Thtat.  OwirtaM.,  (1895);  OObUHL  Zur  Qrtrh.  der  rim.  R.  iu 
-trrAir.  /.  fciM.  Kirvkcnrccht  (101 1).  19;  HiluniI,  Die  rtmucht 
Hunt  (Paderborn.  1900);  Cafello,  Dtcurui  Rom.  (Turin,  1UU). 

U.  Benigxi. 

Roth,  HEiVRicn.  missionary  in  India  and  San- 
skrit scholar,  b.  of  illustrious  parentage  at  Aug 
18  December,  1620;  d.  at  Agra,  20  June,  166> 
became  a  Jesuit  in  1039;  was  assigned  to  the  Ethio- 
pian mission  (Piccolomini,  "  Instruetio  pro  P.  Hen. 
Roth,  Ingolstndio,  ad  missionem  Aethiopicam  pre- 
fecture", in  Huonder,  "Deutsche  jesuitenmissionaro 
im  17.  und  18.  Jahrh.",  Freiburg,  1899,  213),  and 
arrived  at  Goa  by  the  land  route,  via  Ispahan.  He 
laboured  first  on  the  Island  of  Salsette  off  Goa, 
where  from  time  to  time  ho  acted  as  Portuguese 
interpreter.  He  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  one  of 
the  native  princes,  and  finally  reached  the  empire 
of  the  Creat  Mogul,  where,  as  rector  of  the  residence 
at  Agra,  he  was  involved  in  the  jiersecution  under 
Shah  Jahan.  Here  the  French  explorer,  Francis 
Bernier,  learned  to  know  and  appreciate  lum  as  one 
eminently  versed  in  expert  knowledge  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  relinions  in  India  ("Travels  in  Hindustan  , 
new  cd.,  Calcutta,  1904,  p.  109  sqq.).  In  1082  Both 
revisited  Europe  bv  the  land  rente  via  Kabul  to  ob- 
tain new  recruits  for  the  mission,  and  returned  to 
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Agm  in  1604.  Roth  shares  with  the  Jesuit,  Hanxle- 
den,  the  fame  of  being  among  Europeans  the  pioneer 
Sanskrit  scholar,  ana  of  having  compiled  the  first 
Sanskrit  grammar  (Wiener,  Zeitsrhr.  fur  die  Kunde 
des  Morgenlandes,  XV,  1901 ,  pp.  303-320).  "  During 
his  stay  in  Agra,  he  succeeded  in  persuading  some 
Brahmins  to  teach  him  Sanskrit  and,  after  six  years 
of  diligent  study,  he  obtained  complete  mastery  of  this 
difficult  tongue.  He  was  the  author  of  the  interest- 
ing description  of  the  Sanskrit  alphabet,  published  by 
Athanasius  Kircher  in  his  China  illustrata"  (Max 
Muller,  "  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language",  Lon- 
don, 1X06,  p.  277).  Roth's  works,  most  of  which  were 
published  by  his  learned  friend,  Athanasius  Kircher, 
S.J.,  are:  "Relatio  re  rum 
notubilium  Regni  Mogor  in 
Asia",  which  contains  the 
first  information  concern- 
itig  Kabul  which  had  reached 
Europe  (Straubing,  1005, 
Aschaffenburg,  ltMkS);  "Iter 
ex  Agra  Mogorum  in  Euro- 
pam  ex  relatione  PP.  Joh. 
Gruberi  et  H.  Roth"  in  Kir- 
cher, "China  illustrata" 
(Amsterdam,  1(307),  pp.  91 
sqq.;  "Itinerarium  St. 
Thotiue  Apost.  ex  Judira 
in  in. ham",  and  "Dogmata 
varia  fabulossissima  Brach- 
manorum",  ib.,  156-102; 
"  Exactissimum  opus  totius 
grammatical  Brachmanicae 
cujus  et  nidimcnta  is  [itotli] 
primus  Europa*  communi- 
cavit"  in  "Romani  Collcgii 
S.J.  muszeum"  I  Amsterdam, 
107S),  p.  (55;  a  letter  (Rome. 
1604)  in  J\Vclt-Bott",  I 
(Augsburg,  1726). 35;  manu- 
script-letters and  relations 
in  Roval  Library,  Brussels, 
Nos.  (3828-29,  fol.  415. 

IKwen,  Jtauit  Mi**ianarif4  in 
Karthrrn  India,  I5SO-I803  (Cal- 
cutta. 1900).  30  «((|.;  rUt-ruiR, 
Bncytt.  »l  Mta  (Lumlon,  1885).  «. 
v.;  Ben  FEY.  Grich.  drr  Sprachwi*- 
mufta/l  (Munich.  18(59).  33.5:  V. 
Reiiuutsu  Sprache  u.  MruAeii  drr 
Inditr  (lleidclber*.  1  Mis,,  p.  «,. 

Anthony  Huonder. 

Rothe,  David,  Bishop  of 
Ossory  (Ireland),  b.  at  Kil- 
kenny in  1573,  of  a  distin- 
guished family;  d.  20  April, 
1050.  Having  studied  at 
the  Irish  College,  Douai,  and  at  the  University  of 
Salamanca,  where  he  graduated  doctor  in  civil  and 
canon  law,  he  was  ordained  in  1600,  and  proceeded  to 
Rome.  From  1001  to  1609  he  was  professor  of  theol- 
ogy and  secretary  to  Archbishop  I/ombard,  and  on  15 
June,  1009,  was  appointed  Vice-Primate  of  Armagh. 
He  arrived  in  Ireland  in  1010,  having  been  madepro- 
thonotary  Apostolic,  and  held  a  synod  for  the  Ulster 
Province  at  Drogheda,  in  February.  1614,  and  a 
second  synod  in  1018.  Though  appointed  Bishop  of 
Ossory  on  10  October,  1618,  he  had,  owing  to  the 
severity  of  the  |*-nal  laws,  to  seek  consecration  in 
I  arts,  where  he  was  consecrated  early  in  1020;  he 
returned  to  Ireland  in  the  winter  of  1*021.  As  earlv 
as  1616,  Dr.  Rothe  had  published  the  first  part  of  his 
famous  "Analecta"  and  the  completed  work  was 
issued  at  Cologne  (1017-19);  a  new  edition  was 
brought  out  by  Cardinal  Moran  in  1884.  In  1020 
he  published  "Brigida  Thaumaturga",  at  Paris,  fol- 
lowed by  Hibcrnia;  sive  Antiquioris  Scotia?"  in  1021 
at  Antwerp,  and  "Hibcrnia  Resurgens"  at  Paris, 
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in  the  same  year.  Other  works  of  his  except  some 
few  fragments  have  long  since  disappeared.  In 
1024  Bishop  Rothe  presided  over  a  synod  at  Kil- 
kenny, and  he  laboured  zealously  for  religion  and 
country  during  a  trying  |>eriod.  He  joined  the  Con- 
federates in  1642.  ana  welcomed  the  papal  nuncio, 
Rinuccini,  to  Kilkenny,  on  14  November.  1645. 
Unfortunately,  three  years  later,  he  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge the  validity  of  the  censures  issued  by 
Rinuccini,  believing  that  the  Supreme  Council  were 
acting  in  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  Although 
seriously  ill  in  1049,  he  continued  to  minister  to  the 
plague-stricken  citizens  of  Kilkenny.  He  was  com- 
tH'llcd  bv  the  Cromwcllians  to  leave  his  episcopal 

  city  28  March,  1650,  but, 

being  robbed  on  the  way,  he 
was  permitted  to  return. 
His  remains  were  interred 
in  St.  Mary's  Church,  but 
there  is  a  cenotaph  to  his 
memory  in  St.  Canice's 
Cathedral. 

t.TSCII.  Or  prntulibut  Hibrrniit 
(IA72I;  Ware.  Dr  prirtulihm  Hi- 
litrnia  (Dublin.  10415):  Meeham, 
Franciscan  MonaMrrw  ( Dublin, 
18730!  Moran,  Sincileoium  O*- 
mritmt  (Dublin,  1874-84):  Ca»- 
RIOAN,  Huiury  of  OMury  (Dublin, 
l'.H.V;  Bi part  on  Francitean  MSS. 
in  Hitt.  MSS.  Com.  (Dublin,  1006). 

W.  H.  Grattan-Flood. 

Rottenburg,  Diocese  op 
(Rottenbitruensis),  suffra- 
gan of  the  ecclesiastical 
Province  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 
It  embraces  the  Kingdom  of 
Wtlrtemberg,  three  parishes 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Ba- 
den, and  one  parish  in  the 
Prussian  territory  of  Hohen- 
zollern  -  Sigmaringen.  The 
iliocese  is  divided  into  29 
deaneries,  and  in  1911  con- 
lained  098  parishes,  19 
I'farrkuralien  (incorporated 
churches  with  an  indepen- 
dent care  of  souls),  164  chap- 
laincies, and  155  other  pas- 
toral charges;  1084  active 
and  75  |>ensioned  secular 
.•lcrgy;  and  728,000  Catho- 
lics. The  cat  hedral  chapter, 
which  enjoys  the  right  of 
electing  the  bishops,  consists 
of  a  cathedral  dean  and  vicar- 
general,  six  capitulars,  and 
six  cathedral  prebendaries.  The  bishop,  cathedral 
dean,  and  the  six  capitulars  constitute  also  the  or- 
dinariate; the  legal  adviser  of  the  ordinariate  is  the 
syndicus,  a  lay  official  who  is  likewise  director  of  the 
chancel  lory  of  the  ordinariate,  consisting  of  six  mem- 
bers. The  rights  of  the  State  circa  sacra  are  entrusted 
to  a  royal  Catholic  church  council,  which  is  composed 
of  a  director,  two  clerical,  and  several  lay  members. 
The  diocesan  institut  ions  are:  the  priests'  seminary  at 
Rottenburg.  with  a  regent  ,  viceregent,  and  a  Reprlrnl. 
or  private  tutor;  the  theological  college  "Wilhelmsstift' 
at  TObingen  with  a  director  and  7  Rrfxtenten,  supported 
by  the  State,  and  placed  under  the  suiiervision  of  the 
bishop  and  church  council;  the  gymnasia!  boarding- 
schools  at  Khingen  and  Rottweil,  also  maintained  by 
the  State:  the  diocesan  \toya'  seminaries  at  Rottenburg 
and  MergBntheSm.  Theological  students  are  trained 
partly  in  the  "Wilhelmsstift"  and  partly  in  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  University  of  Tilbingen,  which  has 
four  ordinary  and  three  extraordinary  clerical  pro- 
fessors.   The   "Theologische  Quartalschrif t ",  the 
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oldest  theological  periodical  in  Germany,  is  published 
by  the  professors  of  the  theological  faculty.  Priests 
also  act  as  instructors  in  the  private  boarding- 
schools  :it  Eliiiigen,  Ellwangen,  and  Rottweil,  which 
are  under  the  patronage  of  the  bishop,  as  well  as  in 
the  twenty-four  State  intermediate  schools  (Gym- 
nasien,  RmUchulen,  Laieinschulm  etc.). 

Despite  every  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Catholics, 
the  male  religious  orders  have  not  yet  been  read- 
mitted into  the  Kingdom  of  Wurtemberg.  In  1910 
the  following  orders  and  congregations  of  women  had 
establishments  in  the  diocese:  the  Congregation 
of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  who  have  a  mother- 
house  at  Bonlandcn,  a  boarding  school,  and  two 
branches  (116  sisters);  the  Sisters  of  St.  Francis 
from  Heiligenbronn,  with  a  mother-house  and  two 
branches  (188  sisters),  who  conduct  an  institute  for 
the  rescue,  education,  and  boarding  of  poor  neglected 
girls,  an  institute  for  boys,  and  a  children's  home; 
the  School  Sisters  of  Our  HI  I  Lady,  with  a  mother- 
house  at  Ravensburg  and  one  branch  (79  sisters); 
the  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of  St.  Francis,  from 
Reute,  who  have  103  nursing  establishments,  schools 
for  manual  work,  and  schools  for  children  (783 
sisters);  the  School  Sisters  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis, 
who  have  a  mother-house  at  Sieascn  and  30  branches 
(373  sisters),  and  conduct  several  high  schools  for 
girls,  and  numerous  public  schools  and  schools  for 
manual  work;  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul,  who  have  a  mother-house  at  Untermarchtal 
and  127  branches  (1245  sisters),  and,  besides  nursing 
the  sick,  conduct  schools  for  children,  and  schools 
for  manual  training,  homes  for  working  women, 
boarding  schools,  and  rescue  institutions;  the  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  from  Strasburg,  Alsace,  who  have 
one  establishment  with  13  sisters.  There  arc  also 
in  the  diocese  11  ecclesiastical  boarding  Bchools  for 
poor  children  and  one  royal  orphanage  under  religious 
direction.  Of  the  numerous  Catholic  churches 
notable  from  the  art  ist  ic  standpoint  may  be  mentioned : 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  Martin  at  Rottenburg,  a 
three-naved  Gothic  basilica,  which  was  completely 
renovated  after  the  fire  of  1644  (a  new  cathedral  is 
being  planned  by  the  present  bishop);  the  late- 
Roman  Church  of  St.  John  at  Gmund  (thirteenth 
century);  the  Gothic  parish  church  of  Gmund  (1351- 
1410);  the  church  of  the  former  Benedictine  Monas- 
tery of  Ellwangen,  the  largest  Romanesque  church 
in  the  country  (1124);  the  parish  church  of  Wein- 
garten;  the  "Sankt  Petersdom  Wurttembergs", 
erected  in  the  Baroque  style  by  the  Benedictines 
(1738-53);  the  Gothic  Church  of  Our  Lady,  Stutt- 
gart (1879).  Of  the  churches  which  were  formerly 
Catholic,  but  which  now  are  I'rotestant,  the  most 
important  is  the  Gothic  cathedral  at  Ulm  (1377- 
1494),  which  has  the  highest  church  tower  in  the 
world  (over  528  feet).  Much  frequented  places  of 
pilgrimage  are  Weingarten,  Weggental,  near  Rotten- 
burg; Reute,  with  the  grave  of  Blessed  Elizabeth 
Bona;  the  Schonberg,  near  Ellwangen,  the  Drei- 
faltigkeitsbcrg,  near  Spaichingen.  Concerning 
the  erection  and  beginnings  of  the  diocese,  sec 
Upper  Rhine,  Ecclesiastical  Province  or  the  ; 
concerning  its  further  history  and  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Catholic  Church  and  the  State,  see  WCr- 
tembero.  It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  give  a  list 
of  the  bishops:  Johann  Baptist  von  Keller  (1828-45), 


the  first  bishop;  Joseph  von  Lipp  (1848-69);  Karl 

);  Wilhelm  von  Reiser 


d.  21 


Joseph  von  Hefcle  (1X69-93' 
<  1X93-9X1;    Franz  Xaver  von  Lk.„ 
Sept.,  1X98,  before  his  consideration;  Paul 
yon  Keppler  (elected  11  Nov.,  1898; 
IX  Jan.,  1X99). 

1         fu"!?'  fur  do,  Butum  Rottenburo.  ed. 

KirrlJ  » bu*  i,H,2.,jl;  <:"'THr.K.  Drr  Stoat  u.  die  latkat. 
Zjhltt'ZvtVW)     na;«™h"<l  (Stuttgart.  1874):  cf.  th.rr- 

^^,^tiS'Sz?  a^z 


(Tubingen.  18H9) ;  'Die  Italhol.  Kirche  unterer  Ztit,  II  (Munich. 
lydO).  07-102;  N'eheh.  Die  kathol.  u.  tmuyel.  Geiitlichen  Wurt- 
Irmbtrg:  1813-feot  (Ravenaburg,  1904):  Pereonalkataloo  da 
Bxttumt  Rottenb.  (Rottenburz.  1010);  Ditmanarehit  nm 
Sehttaben  (Stuttgart,  1882—);  concerning  the  churches  oee  Ksp- 
PLXR,  WOrUrmberae  kircM.  KunrtntleriUmer  (Rottenburg,  1888); 
Da*  KOnigrrith  WarUrmhrre,  ed.  by  the  NatiomaU  Ornra  or 
STATIimr»,  4  vol*..  2nd  ed.  (Stuttgart,  1004-07);  Kurut  und 
Altrnumnirnkmalr  im  Kdntgrnch  W&rttemberg  lEnalingen,  up  to 
1909).  60  part.. 

Joseph  Linb. 

Rotuli,  i.  e.  rolls,  in  which  a  long  narrow  strip  of 
papyrus  or  parchment,  written  on  one  aide,  was  wound 
like  a  blind  about  its  staff,  formed  the  earliest  kind  of 
"volume"  (volunten  from  roirere,  to  roll  up)  of  which 
we  have  knowledge.  Manv  such  rolls  have  been  re- 
covered in  their  primitive  form  from  the  excavations 
at  Herculaneum  and  elsewhere.  In  the  fourth  and 
fifth  centuries,  however,  these  rolls  began  to  give  place 
to  books  bound  as  we  know  them  now,  i.  c.  a  num- 
ber of  written  leaves  were  laid  flat  one  on  top  of  the 
other  and  attached  together  by  their  corresponding 
edges.  This  was  again  in  convenience,  but  for  certain 
purposes  rolls  were  still  retained.  To  this  latter  class 
belonged  certain  legal  records  (from  which  is  still  de- 
rived the  title  of  the  judicial  functionary  known  as  the 
"Master  of  the  Rolls"),  also  the  manuscripts  used  for 
the  chanting  of  the  Eraultet  (a.  v.),  and  especially 
the  documents  employed  in  sending  round  the  names 
of  the  deceased  belonging  to  monasteries  and  other 
associations  which  were  banded  together  to  pray 
mutually  for  each  other's  dead.  These  "mortuary 
rolls"  (in  French  "rouleaux  des  morts")  were  called 
in  Latin  "rotuli ".  Thev  consisted  of  strips  of  parch- 
ment, sometimes  of  prodigious  length,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  entered  the  notification  of  the  death  of  a 
particular  person  deceased  or  sometimes  of  a  group  of 
such  persons.  The  roll  was  then  carried  by  a  special 
messenger  ("gerulus",  "rotularius",  "rolhfer",  "to- 
miger",  "brcviator",  were  some  of  the  various  titles 
given  him)  from  monaster)'  to  monastery,  and  at  each 
an  entry  was  made  upon  the  roll  attesting  the  fact 
that  the  notice  had  been  received  and  that  the  req- 
uisite suffrages  would  be  said. 

By  degrees  a  custom  grew  up  in  many  places  of 
making  these  entries  in  verse  with  complimentary 
amplifications  often  occupying  many  lines.  It  will 
be  readily  understood  that  these  records,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  existence,  preserving  as  they  do 
specimens  of  ornate  veree  composition  by  a  repre- 
sentative scholar  of  each  monastery  or  institution,  and 
engrossed  on  the  roll  bv  some  nk  iff ul  penman  in  each 
community,  afford  valuable  materials  both  for  the 
study  of  palaeography  and  also  for  a  comparative 
judgment  of  the  standard  of  scholarship  prevalent 
m  these  different  centres  of  learning.  The  use  of 
these  mortuarv  rolls  flourished  most  in  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries.  Some  are  of  pro- 
digious size.  That  of  the  Abbess  Matilda  of  Caen, 
the  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror,  wi 
two  feet  long  and  eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  but 
no  doubt  was  altogether  exceptional. 

Diubu,  Rouleaux  dt*  mnrl,  du  /.\"»~au  -Y  l*""  nide  '  • 
1666);  Idem  in  Bibt.  dt  Ctcote  dee  Chart**,  ecriea  II,  vol.  Ill: 
Sur  rutag*  de  prier  pour  let  mart*:  TiitTBirTow.  A  Medtaiat 
Mortuarutard  in  The  Month  (London,  Dec..  1H96);  Nichoui  in 
Mem.  Arehaotoo.  Institute  (Norwich.  1847);  Mourns*.  Obttuairt* 
franeai,  au  moyen-Oge  (Paris,  IS1*);  Kbner.  tteMttmrudrr- 
n  (Freiburg.  18B1):  Wattenbacii,  Sehn/Hrettn  im  MMtehiiter 
ed.,  Leipuz).  150-74. 

-  THCBSTON. 


anun,,.  Archdiocese  of  (Rothomagensis),  re- 
vived by  the  Concordat  of  1802  with  the  Sees  of 
Bayeux,  Evreux,  and  Se>z  as  suffragans:  it  also  in- 
cludes the  Department  of  the  Seine  Inferieure.  1 M 
Archdiocese  of  Rouen  was  curt  ailed  in  1802  by  giving 
the  Archdeanerv  of  Pontoise  to  the  Diocese  of  V  er- 
sailles;  the  Deaneries  of  Pont  Audemer  and  Bourg- 
theroulde,  and  a  part  of  the  Deanery  of  Pfner  to  the 
Diocese  of  Evreux;  several  parishes  of  the  Deanery 
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episcopate  of  a  cert  in  v •  CCn}S7  «««0II  the 
dating  that  of  S  \| '| I  ,  rfT  '*'«■'»*•>  »"  an.e- 
ballon  Hih,  in  miEhiJ      T*ndof  U,i8  Ni,;'i-- 


bnaawa  „r  TlIK  QArmt 


^'<'tn,1N>,  |,orr,  •d»,„1f  ■  ■•n  >ewrus;  St. 

and  died,  ac*mj  ^ir/^'^'P0  Ko««'n«uW  380 
dard,  befac       T  lo  "."JWlier,  Abbd  Vacan- 
Paulinus  of  Nob',  |  T\  iV"*  f^*1^"'  * 
to  England  wl*  .  h  -  iwfc ftSS  0r?oin,J  '" 
vers.on  of  tli..  Knitlin  ,  *ork«l  ,»*aloitolv  for  the  ,on- 

Sai,.-r.,ru,„»  J  .7  '"-:  'V*  ,n'U,i-"  ",)''  Uu* 

to  rehVa  i niKKvtit  i  1  •:l  F  f;iV0Ur  "f  the  devotion 
tabu  utgent  ta^<*i^i^!gu,f"?m  **** 

HUpreinacv;Si  |n  '     '  . '  ,  ''«-r.;.rehv.  and  Roman 

Coldaiduj  <  So-M^hi^:  LV*.,ms         •»);  St. 

«h"  aslant*  a,  \\~  '  ^  »»<"  of 

«t-  Flavins;  S  wJSl£l^torfClOTta 
&  «far  o  Kin, Tchi  o  n  >S,i  •  ">xil<"'  in  .".77 

dlr*»^.»2rti&fH'M  r'tnstatod  in  the 
order  of  F?ed*iD5*^rl^  °S  :,l,;ir  »'  «»  5 


Middli-  Am  the  \r,.hi.;Ii  2  •  1{on'"in  in  the 
theriKh,  toVtZ£g£^£to™  »r  Kran.H 
quarv  of  tl«.  s  ii,,    ,  ..I       on,'no  da>'  that  the  reli- 

«to  e  a  lif,.  of  .St.  Klov  <£ ,Z-  ?  DaK°,M''-t.  and 
diatincuiaaed  »>v  ih, -  L L  w 22'  ^.*P«Hopato  was 

?"K  "ffort«  he  mad"  to  *xt  rminf      ll''  ''y  thf>  ,lnw«*- 
in  hi*  dioceses  a.id  i  l  ,T      .  tr,,°^  °0>«Kan- 
throtiKh  h»  infl,         g,  ween  f.V  lnri,,.,r"'r  ^^"^ 
fame  a.s  a  m  r  •  '  ■       ^ and  Xcuatria; 
AKe.,;St.  An.!,,'      ;,1V;  kJ,^;w.«r«>!'t1!"  <»-  Middle 

Jum  Aki*  hefon-  '  i  7"  ,  '*  YM  a  nionk  of 

combine  the °S^  „N   I  ,,,,rh°P:  h«i  -ub-equently 

^•ttl.  a,lis,H,tehe  w,^  I  Jiln'.1  ""rK,Us  11  to 
i"  M9  The  name  of  "  ertain  St  "iT"^  ""'Ir^^ 
•nart>T<lom  at  l^avonneUm,.H,l       ^  W-'°  s,lff^l 

•he  ninth  «,u^B" fcld  >eHZncktt^,h"  i!"1  "f 
'"an/hief  kolio;  S  \ laurill ,  H  ^^1/'"'  ^"r"'; 

1151.  by  a  visit  from  Iniior..,,!  II        „n|v   '1  i'"' 

oTRfcra  he,  ,(!,!fl,^::;  {airi^;?T 

l-M  ),  one  of  the  most  eminent  Htntm,  mX]'£r. 

of  Fnu.ee;  Pierre  Rowr  ,  n  •!  ,  ChlM^i 
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obtain  from  Charles  VII  certain  modification!!  of  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction;  Robert  of  Croismare  (1483-93) 
and  Cardinal  Georges  d'Amboise  (1493—1510),  both 
of  whom  played  an  important  part  in  the  Renaissance 
movement;  the  two  Cardinals  Charles  of  Bourbon 
(1550-90  and  1590-94),  the  first  of  whom  was  at  one 
time  a  candidate  for  the  throne  of  France;  Francois, 
Cardinal  do  Joyeuse  (1604-15)  who  negotiated  peace 
in  the  name  of  Henry  IV  between  Paul  V  and  the 
Republic  of  Venice;  the  two  Francois  de  Harlay  (1615- 
51)  and  (1651-71);  John  Nicholas  Colbert  (1691- 
1707),  son  of  the  minister;  Nicholas  de  Saulx  Tavannes 
(1733-59),  cardinal  in  1756;  Dominic  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld (1759-1800),  cardinal  in  1778,  president  of 
the  clergy  at  the  States  General,  emigrated  after  10 
August,  1792,  and  died  in  exile  at  Minister;  Etienne 
Hubert  de  Cambaceres  (1802-18),  brother  of  the  arch- 
chancellor  of  Napoleon,  cardinal  in  1803;  Prince  de 
(1823-44),  chief  almoner  of  France  under  the 
in  1825;  Henry  de  Bonne- 
(1858-83),  cardinal  in  1863;  Leon  Thomas 
■  in  1893;  William  Sourrieu  (1894- 


dates  from  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  is  one  of  the  most  famous 
edifices  in  the  flamboyant  style.  The  ninety-six  choir 
stalls  were  carved  in  the  fifteenth  century  under  the 
direction  of  Philippot  Viart  and  represent  in  their 
workmanship  all  the  professions  of  the  period.  There 
are  three  celebrated  tombs  preserved  in  the  cathedral  * 
one,  whether  correctly  or  not,  is  said  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Archbishop  Maurille,  and  dates  from  the  twelfth  and 
'thirteenth  centuries;  that  of  the  two  cardinals  d'Atn- 
boise  dates  from  1520  to  1525,  and  on  it  is  the  statue 
of  George  d'Amboise,  the  work  of  Jean  Goiijon;  that 
of  Louis  de  Brezc\  attributed  in  part  to  Jean  Goujon, 
was  executed  from  1535  to  1544  at  the  expense  of 
Diane  de  Poitiers,  widow  of  Louis  de  Brcze.  The 
present  Church  of  St.  Ouen,  where  a  small  Roman 
apse  is  still  preserved  and  some  bases  of  Roman 
pillars  dating  from  the  eleventh  century,  is  one  of  the 
rare  examples  that  exists  in  France  of  a  large  and 
beautiful  church  of  the  fourteenth  century. 


(1884-94),  cardinal  ii 
99),  cardinal  in  1897. 
It  is  not  known  ex 


exactly  whether  Rouen 
metropolitan  at  the  time  of  St.  Victricius  or  under 
Bishop  Grimo,  who  in  744  received  the  pallium  from 
Pope  Zachary;  in  the  Middle  Ages  it  exercised  metro- 
politan rights  over  Evreux,  Avranches,  Seez,  Bayeux, 
Lisieux,  and  Coutances.  It  seems  that  in  the  seventh 
century  Lillebonne  (Juliobona)  was  for  a  short  time 
the  see  of  a  bishop  suffragan  of  Rouen.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  assumed  at  an  early  date  the  title  of 
Primate  of  Normandy  and  Neustria,  to  indicate  the 
entire  independence  of  his  metropolitan  see  which  was 
directly  subject  to  the  Holy  See.  In  vain  did  Gebuin, 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  obtain  from  Gregory  VII  two 
Bulls  in  1070  which  recognized  his  primacy  over 
Rouen;  they  remained  unexecuted  as  well  as  u  similar 
Bull  of  Celestinc  II  given  in  1 144.  On  12  November, 
1455,  Cardinal  Dominic  Capranica,  papal  delegate, 
recognized  the  independence  of  the  Church  of  Rouen 
by  giving  a  definite  decision,  confirmed  in  1457  and 
1458  by  two  Bulls  of  Callistus  III.  The  Archdeacon 
of  Rouen  was  known  as  the  "grand  archidiacre  de  la 
Chretien te".  The  Chapter,  in  virtue  of  a  Bull  from 
Gregorv  XI  in  1371,  was  completely  exempt  from  the 
archbishop's  jurisdiction  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 
Nicholas  Oresme  (d.  1382)  was  head  master  of  the 
College  of  Navarre  and  Bishop  of  Lisieux;  he  trans- 
lated Aristotle  and  was  dean  oi  the  Church  of  Rouen; 
the  famous  Peter  d'Ailly  and  the  historian  Thomas 
Basin,  later  Bishop  of  Lisieux,  belonged  to  the  Chap- 
ter of  Rouen.  St.  Remy,  Bishop  of  Rouen,  was  after 
Chrodigang,  Bishop  of  Metz,  the  principal  initiator 
in  the  reform  which  under  Pepin  replaced  the  Gal- 
ilean with  the  Roman  liturgy.  In  1729  the  cathedral 
of  Rouen  accepted  the  breviary  of  Urbain  Robinet, 
vicar-general  of  Rouen,  who  revised  the  liturgy  in  a 
Gallican  sense.  Ijiter  Cardinal  Bonneehosc  insisted 
on  the  use  of  the  Roman  liturgy  in  the  diocese.  The 
Chapter  of  Rouen  preserved  the  custom  until  the 
Revolution  of  chanting  the  Office  bv  heart;  it  was 
forbidden  even  to  bring  a  book  into  the  choir.  The 
faculty  of  Catholic  theology  of  Rouen  was  founded  in 
1 80S  and  organized  in  1809;  it  was  however  suppressed 
in  1  NX.). 

No  town  of  France  has  produced  such  marvels  of 
religious  architecture  as  Rouen.  The  oldest  part  of 
the  Cathedral,  which  has  survived  all  fires,  is  the  helfrv 
ol  St.  Komanus's  tower,  which  dates  from  about  1 100* 
the  construction  of  the  nave  l>egan  about  1200-  the 
t  a  et.de  portal,  so  called  from  an  imaginary  animal, 
and  the  portals  of  the  libraries,  famous  for  the  richness 
of  their  ornamentation,  were  finished  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  fourtcenih  century.  The  Butter  Tower 

;^,k  ,i"r  "'  Be',TT'-"/  ra]M  becauw  it  was  built 
with  the  alms  derived  from  the  Unten  disjunctions, 


:ate  pieces  of  archi- 
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tecture  extant.  The  Church  of  St.  1 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries;  the  folding  doors 
are  attributed  to  Jean  Goujon.  On  one  side  of  the 
church  is  a  monument  unique  in  its  way,  the  aitre 
St.  Maelou.  The  word  aitre  is  derived  from  Atrium. 
L'ailre  St.  Maelou,  the  old  cemetery  of  the  parish, 
is  a  large  rectangular  space  surrounded  by  porticoes 
built  in  1526-40,  and  shows  the  Renaissance  style  in 
all  its  purity.  A  Dance  of  Death  (Darux  Macabre) 
sculptured  on  its  columns  was  unfortunately  badly 
defaced  by  the  Huguenots.  The  Palace  of  Justice 
in  Rouen  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  buildings  be- 
longing to  the  end  of  the  Gothic  period. 

Among  the  twelve  Benedictine  abbeys  for  men 
which  the  Diocese  of  Rouen  possessed  under  the  old 
regime  must  be  mentioned,  besides  Fontenelle  and 
Jumieges,  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Ouen  de 
Rouen,  founded  in  548,  where  a  school  of  theology 
flourished  which  was  recognized  bv  Gregory  IX  in 
1238;  and  the  Abbey  of  Fecamp,  dedicated  to  the 
Trinity  in  658  bv  St.  Waningus  (Vaning),  Governor 
of  Neustria  and  Count  of  the  Palace  under  Clovis  II. 
This  was  first  occupied  bv  nuns  under  the  direction  of 
St.  Hildemarchc,  was  ruined  bv  the  Normans  in  841, 
and  reopened  for  priests  by  Richard,  first  Duke  of 
Normandy,  who  had  the  present  beautiful  church 
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dedicated  in  990.  St.  William  (1001-2S.I 
first  Abbot  of  Fecamp;  he  had  among  his  successors 
the  future  Pope  Clement  VI  and  Jean  Caeimir,  King 
of  Poland,  who,  after  abdicating  his  throne,  liecame 
Abbot  of  Fecamp  in  1669.  The  Abbey  of  St.  George 
de  Boschcrvitlc  was  founded  in  1060  by  Raoul  de 
Tancarville,  chamberlain  of  William  the  Conqueror. 
The  abbey  of  Treport  was  founded  in  1056-59  by 
Robert,  Count  d'Eu,  companion  of  William  the  Con- 
queror. During  the  religious  wars  the  Calvinists 
committed  great  ravages  in  Rouen;  having  become 
masters  of  the  city  10  April,  1562,  they  devastated 
St.  Ouen,  made  a  pyre  in  the  centre  of  the  church  with 
the  stalls  and  fragments  of  the  superb  screen,  and  then 
burnt  the  body  of  St.  Ouen  and  other  relics  of  the 
basilica.  Rouen  was  retaken  26  October,  1562,  by 
Francois  de  Guise  and  Antoine  de  Bourbon;  the 
majority  of  Charles  IX  was  proclaimed  there  in  1563. 
Rouen,  which  had  declared  for  the  League,  was  in- 
effectually besieged  bv  Henrv  IV  from  December, 
1591,  to  April,  1592,  atid  only'surrendered  in  1594  to 
the  new  Bourbon  king.  .  . 

In  the  eleventh  century  an  association  of  distin- 
guished men  was  founded  at  Rouen  in  honour  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  Its  chief  or  president  was 
called  "prince".  In  1  -ISO  Pierre  Dare,  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  bailiwick  of  Rouen,  was  "prince"  and 
convert cd  the  association  into  a  literary  society  which 
awarded  a  prize  for  the  best  poems  written  on  the 
Immaculate  Conception.  Every'  stanza  of  the  poems, 
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according  to  a  special  rule,  must  end  with  the  same 
verse  as  the  first ;  this  repeated  verse,  which  they 
called  "palinodie",  gave  the  name  of  "Palinod"  to 
the  confraternity.  Malherbe  took  the  prize  in  1555; 
Pierre  Corneille  competed  in  1633,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  crowned;  Jacqueline  Pascal  received  the 
prize  in  1640;  Thomas  Corneille  in  1641.  The  three- 
volume  Bible,  finished  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury for  the  Chapter  of  Rouen,  is  one  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  caligraphy  of  the  Middle  Ages.  A  copy 
of  the  "Chroniques  de  Normandie",  made  at  Rouen 
about  1450  for  the  aldermen  and  given  to  Colbert  in 
1682  for  the  royal  library,  is  illustrated  with  ten 
miniatures  which  are  among  the  most  beautiful  pro- 
ductions of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  finest  copy 
extant  of  the  "Chroniques  de  Monstrelet"  was  made 
at  Rouen  and  contains  drawings  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  the  history  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The 
manuscripts,  written  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  order 
of  Cardinal  George  d'Amboise,  who  brought  back 
with  him  the  most  beautiful  manuscripts  from  the 
royal  library  of  Naples,  compare  favourably  with  those 
of  the  best  Italian  masters. 

Besides  those  already  mentioned,  many  saints  are 
connected  with  the  history  of  the  Diocese  of  Rouen 
or  are  the  objects  there  of  special  devotion:  St. 
Sevcrus  (sixth  century)  who  perhaps  was  the  Bishop 
of  Avranches  and  whose  relics  are  preserved  at  the 
cathedral  of  Rouen;  St.  Austrebcrta,  Benedictine 
abbess  (seventh  century) ;  St.  Sidonius.  of  Irish  origin 
(seventh  centurv);  the  hermit  St.  Clair,  of  Vexm, 
martvr  of  the  ninth  century;  St.  Lawrence  O'Toole, 
Archbishop  of  Dublin,  died  at  Eu  in  the  diocese  1180; 
Blessed  Joan  of  Arc  was  imprisoned  at  Rouen  in  the 
tower  constructed  in  1206  by  King  Philip  Augustus, 
and  was  burned  in  the  old  market  place  31  May,  1431, 
after  her  so-called  abjuration  at  the  cemetery  of  St. 
Ouen;  St.  John  Baptist  de  la  Salle,  who  established 
the  first  novitiate  of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  at  St.  Yon  near  Rouen  in  1705  and  died  at 
Rouen  in  1719.  The  saints  given  to  the  diocese  by 
Fontcnelle  and  Jumieges  must  also  be  mentioned. 
The  saints  of  Fontcnelle  are:  the  founder,  St.  Wan- 
drille  (Wandregesilus)  (570-667);  the  abbots  St.  Bain 
(about  729),  St.  Wando  (742-756);  St.  Gerbold  (d. 
806);  St.  Ansegisus  (823-833),  who  compiled  the 
capitularies  or  statutes  of  Charlemagne  and  Louis  the 
Pious;  St.  Gerard  (1008-31);  and  the  monks  St. 
Gond  (d.  about  690);  St.  Erembert,  who  became, 
about  657,  Bishop  of  Toulouse;  St.  Wulfram,  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens  and  apostle  of  the  Frisians  (d.  in  720) ; 
St.  Agatho-  St.  Desire;  St.  Sindoard;  St.  Conde 
(second  half  of  the  seventh  century);  St.  Erbland  or 
Hermeland,  who  died  in  715  after  founding  the  monas- 
tery of  Hindre  (Indret)  in  the  Diocese  of  Nantes; 
St.  Erinhard  (d.  739);  St.  Hardouin  (d.  811).  The 
saints  of  Jumieges  are:  the  founder,  St.  Philcert  (675); 
St.  Aieadre  (d.  6*7),  and  St.  Gontard  (1072-95).  The 
distinguished  natives  of  the  diocese  should  also  be 
mentioned:  the  two  Corneille  brothers;  the  philoso- 
pher, Fontcnelle  (1657-1757);  the  Jesuit,  Bruniov 
(1688-1742),  famous  for  his  translations  of  Greek 
plays;  the  Jesuit,  Gabriel  Daniel  (1649-1728),  whoso 
three-volume  "  History  of  France",  published  in  1713, 
is  considered  the  first  reliable  and  complete  history  of 
France;  Cavelier  de  la  Salle  (1640-87),  explorer  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi;  the  Protestant  theolo- 
gian, Samuel  Bochart  (1599-1677),  a  famous  Oriental 
scholar;  the  numerous  Protestant  family  of  Basnage, 
the  most  distinguished  member  of  which,  Jacques 
Basnage  (1653-1723),  is  well  known  as  a  historian 
and  diplomat;  the  liberal  publicist,  Annand  Carrel 
(1H00-36);  Boildicu,  the  composer  (1775-1S34)  and 
pupil  of  the  cathedral  music  school  of  Kouen. 

The  principal  pilgrimages  of  the  archdiocese  arc: 
Our  Ijidy  of  Salvation  (.Voire  Dame  de  Salut),  near 
Fecamp,  which  dates  from  the  eleventh  century;  Our 


Lady  of  Good  Help  (Notre  Dame  de  Ban  Secours)  at 
Blosseville,  a  pilgrimage  which  existed  in  the  thir- 
teenth century;  Our  Lady  of  the  Waves  (Notre  Dame 
da  Flots)  at  St.  Adresse,  near  the  harbour  of  Havre, 
is  a  chapel  built  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Before 
the  Law  of  1901  directed  against  the  religious  orders, 
there  were  in  the  Diocese  of  Rouen,  Benedictines, 
Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Picpusiens,  Fathers 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary, 
and  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  Some  religious 
orders  for  women  originated  in  the  diocese,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  a 
teaching  order  founded  in  Rouen  in  1666  by  the  Minim 
Barrel  and  the  priest  Antoine  de  Lahaye.  and  the 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  hospitallers  and  teachers, 
founded  at  Ernemont  in  1698  by  Archbishop  Colbert. 
The  religious  owned  in  the  Diocese  of  Rouen  at  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  6  infant  asylums,  43 
infant  schools,  1  asylum  for  deaf-mutes,  5  orphanages 
for  boys,  1  orphanage  for  children  of  both  sexes, 
28  girls'  orphanages,  3  schools  of  apprenticeship,  7 
societies  for  preservation,  1  house  of  correction,  38 
hospitals,  1  dis(>ensary,  26  houses  of  religious  who  care 
for  the  sick  in  their  homes,  4  houses  of  convalescence, 
2  homes  for  incurables,  1  asylum  for  the  blind.  In 
1910  the  Diocese  of  Rouen  had  863,879  inhabitants, 
5  archdeaconeries,  45  deaneries,  16  first-class  parishes, 
47  second-class  parishes,  599  succursal  parishes,  53 
curacies  and  about  800  priests. 

Gallia  Chriet.  (tuna)  (I'M)),  XI,  1-121,  inMr.  58;  PiMjerr, 
La  Fran**  pontifical*  (Rouen,  Paria,  180A);  DimicsNK.  Faele* 
ipiecopaux,  II.  200-11;  Sacvaok,  Blenchi  epiecoporum  Ratoma- 
ornrium  in  Anal.  Boll.  VIII  (1889):  Fam.uk,  llietoirr  palun/u* 
rt  retioieu**  d*  I'toliet  mHropotitainr  H  du  dioceee  dr  Rourn  (Rourn, 
1840);  VacaKDARD.  St  Yietrice  fttque  d*  Rouen  (Parw,  1U03); 
Idem.  Vie  de  St  Ourn.  Move  dr  Rouen  (Pari*.  1902);  Crercel, 
Hittoire  de  Rouen  tout  la  domination  anglaieeau  X  V'  ntcie  < Rouen, 
1840);  Tbikkbt,  Armorial  dee  arcnerHiuet  de  Rouen  (Rouen, 
1864);  Loth.  Hietoire  du  cardinal  de  la  Rochefoucauld  et  du  diode* 
de  Rourn  pendant  la  Resolution  (Rourn.  1893):  ClErambrat,  La 
T*rr*ur  a  Rourn  (Rourn.  1901);  Touoard.  Catalogue  de*  taint* 
du  diotit*  de  Rouen  (Rourn,  IHV7);  Idem.  L'hagiooraphie  Rouen- 
naii*  in  Rente  eathotique  de  Sormandie.  1909;  Lososos.  PouilU* 
de  la  province  de  Rouen  (Paria,  1903);  Palinode  pritenlt*  au  Puy 
de  Rouen,  ed.  Robixark  de  Bkacrepaibk  <  Rouen.  1890);  GnoT, 
Lt*  Iron  eiicl**  palinodiquee  ou  hietoire  genfrale  de*  palinode,  «d. 
Tocoakd  (Rouen,  1898);  SaRRaiik,  Hieioirt  de  Rouen  d'apri*  lee 
miniature*  de*  manuecrile  (Rouen.  1904);  Cook,  The  Story  of 
Rouen  (Lonrlon,  1899);  Cauxrrt.  Hietoire  du  brteiaire  de  Rouen 
(Rouen,  1902);  EslaRT.  Rouen  (Paris,  1904);  Prrkinr,  The 
Church™  of  Rourn  (London,  1900):  Laalakd.  A  Short  Guide  to 
Rouen  (Rouen.  1907);  Chetalier.  Topobibl..  2A18-28. 

Georges  Goyau. 

Rouen,  Synods  or. — The  first  synod  is  generally 
belie ved  to  have  been  held  by  Archbishop  Saint- 
Ouen  about  650.  Sixteen  of  its  decrees,  one  against 
simony,  the  others  on  liturgical  and  canonical  m»t- 
tens,  are  still  extant.  Pommcrave  (loc.  cit.  infra.) 
and  a  few  others  place  this  synod  in  the  second  half 
of  the  ninth  century.  Later  synods  were  presided 
over  by:  Archbishop  St.  Ansbert  some  time  between 
689-93;  Archbishop  Maugerin  1048;  the  papal  legate 
Hermanfrid  of  Sitten  at  Lisieux  in  1055,  at  which 
Archbishop  Mauger  of  Rouen  was  deposed  for  his  loose 
morals;  Archbishop  Mauritius  in  1055,  which  drew  up  a 
creed  against  Berengarius  of  Tours  to  be  subscribed 
to  by  all  newly  elected  bishops;  Archbishop  John  of 
Bayeux,  otie  in  1072  and  two  in  1074,  urging  ecclesiasti- 
cal reforms;  Archbishop  William  in  1096,  at  which  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Clermont  (1095)  were  pro- 
claimed; Archbishop  Goisfred  in  1118,  at  which  the 
papal  legate  Conrad  asked  the  assembled  prelates  and 
princes  to  support  Gelasius  II  against  Emperor  Henry 
V  and  his  antipope,  Burdinus  (Gregory  VI II ) ;  the  same 
Archbishop  in  1119,  and  the  cardinal  legate  Matthew 
of  Albano,  in  1 128,  to  enforce  clerical  celibacy ;  Arch- 
bishop Gualterusin  1190,  and  the  papal  legate  Robert 
de  Courcon,  in  1214,  to  urge  clerical  reform.  Other 
synods  were  held  in  1223,  1231,  1278,  1313,  1321, 
1335, 1342,  1445,  and  1581.  The  synod  held  by  Arch- 
bishop Colbert  in  1699  condemned  F6nelon's  "Ma- 
ximes  des  Saints".    The  last  provincial  synod  was 
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held  by  Archbishop  Baillcul  in  1830;  for  its  Acts  see 
"Collectio  Lacenais",  IV,  513-36. 

Hefele,  Conctiicnowch,;  Hejmin,  Concilia  Rotomngrn-i*  pro* 
riirwr  (Roui  n,  1717).  I'oMMr-iuYC  .S'.  Kolomna.  Eccttt.  Concilia 
(Rouen.  1«77).  MlCHAEL  OlT. 

Rouquette,  Adrien,  b.  in  I»uisiana  in  1813,  of 
French  parentage;  d.  an  a  missionary  among  the 
Choctaw  Indians  in  1HS7.  The  great  passion  of 
his  youth  was  devotion  to  the  Choctaw  Indians. 
He  was  sent  nortli  in  1824  to  divert  his  mind  from 
his  savage  associates.  In  1829  he  was  sent  to  France 
and  finished  liis  collegiate  studies  in  Paris,  Nantes, 
and  Kennes,  winning  Ins  baccalaureate  in  1833.  He 
returned  to  New  Orleans,  but  refused  to  mingle  in 
worldly  pleasures,  and  spent  much  time  alone  or 
among  his  Indian  friends.  Later  he  returned  to 
Paris  to  study  jaw,  but  preferred  literature,  and 
returning  to  I>ouisiana,  led  a  desultory  life  until  1K42. 
He  then  made  a  third  visit  to  France,  where  he  pub* 
lished  his  first  poetic  essay,  "Les  Savannes".  This 
was  well  received  and  he  returned  to  Louisiana  to 
become  editor  of  "  I/C  Propagateur  Catholique". 
Ere  long  he  found  his  true  vocation  and  was  ordained 
priest  in  1845.  Assigned  to  duty  at  the  Cathedral  of 
Saint  Ixniis,  at  New  Orleans,  his  eloquence  crowded 
the  building,  and  his  holy  life  commanded  the  love 
and  respect  of  all  denominations.  He  served  for  four- 
teen years  as  a  priest  at  New  Orleans,  then  suddenly, 
in  1859,  he  severed  all  connection  with  civilization 
and  made  his  home  for  twenty-nine  years  as  a 
missionary  among  the  Choctaw  Indians  on  the  banks 
of  Dayou  Iji  Combe.  As  a  result  of  his  patient 
labours  he  won  many  converts  to  the  Faith.  Among 
his  publications  are:  "La  Thebiade  de  L'Amcrique  , 
"L'Antoniade",  "La  Nouvclle  Atala",  "Wild  Flowers". 

S.  B.  Elder. 

Rousseau,  Jean-Baptiste,  a  French  poet,  b. 
in  Paris,  10  April,  1670;  d.  at  La  Genette,  near 
Brussels,  17  May,  1741.  Although  he  was  the  son  of 
a  ahoemaker,  he  was  educated  with  the  greatest  care 
and  made  his  studies  at  the  Jesuit  College  of  I  .urns  le 

Grand,  Paris.  On 


Fm  a  pun  rut  by  Kiicau<l 


account  of  his  wit, 
he  was  admitted  to 
the  most  exclusive 
anion*.  After  a 
short  sojourn  in 
London,  as  pri- 
vate secretary  to 
t  he  French  am- 
bassador, Tallard, 
he  frequented  the 
irreligious  society 
which  gathered  at 
the  Temple,  the 
evil   influence  of 

which  gamed  his 

misfortunes.  His 
first  dramatic  at- 
tempts were  fail- 
ures, but  his  epi- 
grams gained  him 
He  was  elected  to  the  Acad- 
nnd   Bcllcs-I^-ttres  in  1700. 
of  being  the  author  of 
of  a  most  licentious 
that   thev  had  Isen 

Parle- 


a  great  reputation, 
emy  of  Inscriptions 
In  1710  he  was  accused 
'•Couplets  .infami-s",  a  libel 
character,  Having  retorted 
written  by  Saurin,  he  was  sentenced  by  the 
incut  to  pay  four  thousan<l  Hunt  damages  to 
Saurm  and  soon  after  sent  to  exile.  He  went  lust  to 
Switzerland,  where  he  was  sheltered  by  the  French 
:unl.a.s*ador,  Count  ,|c  Luc,  then  to  Vienna,  to  Prince 
bugtac  a  Court,  and  finallv  to  Brussels.    He  tried 

several  times  to  have  the  <  rfs  decision  annulled, 

but  railed  because  of  the  hostility  of  Voltaire  and  a 
lew  others.    Hi*  works  consist  of:  (i)  a  comedy 


in  prose,  "Le  cafe"  (1694),  two  operas,  "Jason" 
(1696)  and  "Venus  et  Adonis"  (1697),  and  five 
comedies  in  vers*',  only  two  of  which  were  produced 
on  the  stage,  " Le  flatteur"  (1696)  and  "Le  capri- 
cieux"  (17(H));  (2)  four  books  of  odes,  the  first 
being  an  adaptation  of  the  Psalms,  two  books  of 
allegories  and  a  score  of  cantatas ;  (3 )  his  epigrams,the 
best  part  of  his  work,  which  will  secure  his  fame; 
(4)  his  letters.  His  works  were  repeatedly  reprinted 
from  1710  to  1820.  His  lyrics  are  not  esteemed  now, 
but  he  is  still  regarded  as  the  greatest  epigrammatist 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Brcketiere.  Manuel  iir  t'htti.  ilr  Ui  liil.  fmneaitr  (Vnri*,  IS99); 
Faoukt,  Httur  dtt  court  ct  con/trcnec*  (Pari*,  1899-1900). 

Louis  N.  Delamakke. 

Rovezzano,  Benedetto  DA,  sculptor  and  architect, 
b.  in  1490,  either  at  Rovezzano,  near  Florence,  or, 
according  to  some  authorities,  at  Canapale,  near 
I'istoia;  <L  at  Flor- 
ence. 1530.  His 
family  name  is  said 
to  have  been  Gra- 
tiniorGrazini.  One 
of  his  most  impor- 
tant works  was  the 
sculptures  for  the 
Church  of  St.  John 
Gualbertus  (1505); 
these  sculptures 
were  injured  during 
the  siege  of  Flor- 
ence, 1530.  The 
mutilated  frag- 
ments, five  reliefs 
from  the  life  of  the 
saint,  are  in  the  Bar- 
gello.  Benedetto 
executed  many 
tombs.chiefly  archi- 
tectural in  design, 
with  ornaments  in 
sculpture.  The 
monument  of  Oxide  Altoviti,  Church  of  SS.  Apostoli, 
Florence,  done  in  1507,  is  by  him;  the  monument  of  Picro 
Soderini  in  the  choir,  church  of  the  Carmine,  Florence; 
and  others.  Leo  X  sent  to  Card.  Wolacy  twelve  terra 
cotta  medallions  by  Rovezzano  and  the  sculptor  him- 
self went  to  England  in  1524.  The  cardinal  engaged 
him  upon  a  tomb  for  himself,  but  as  he  fell  into  dis- 
grace before  its  completion,  it  was  finished  by  the 
king's  order.  Charles  I  wished  to  be  buried  in  it, 
but  the  tomb  remained  empty  until  the  death  of 
Nelson.  Rovezzano  is  believed  to  have  acquired 
prosperity  in  England.  He  returned  to  Florence  in 
later  life,  and  endured  long  years  of  blindness  before 
his  death.  Further  works  are  the  altar  of  St.  LVnis 
in  the  S.  TrinitA,  Florence:  two  altars  in  the  church 
of  the  Badia;  door  of  Badia;  door  of  SS.  Apostoli; 
a  St.  John  in  marble  in  the  Duomo;  and  in  the 
Bargello,  marble  niches  from  the  Palazzo  Ccpparello 
and  a  chimney  pi«"ce. 

PHUMKS,  Tuscan  Sculiilim  (Komlim  1  »»•.•:  Si.Mrr.a.  Ilrrr.ir- 
raarwtc  Hihlhaucr,  Arrhilrktrn  tier  Hrnn\»tanct  (Iln-wlrn.  ISMIi; 
Si  sot*.  AHurmcinct  KOtfllrr  lexicon  <  Krmiikforl,  1901);  Hoc- 
cahd<i.  .Vuuro  Enct'loptdto  (Turin,  ISXSi. 

M.  L.  Handley. 

Rowlands,  Rl<  iiakd.    See  Verstegan,  Richard. 

Rowsham,  Stkimikn,  a  native  of  Oxfordshire,  en- 
tered Oriel  College,  Oxford,  in  1572.  He  look  orders 
in  the  English  Church  and  was  minister  at  the  Univer- 
sity Church  about  157S,  but  becoming  convinced  >>f 
the  truth  of  tin-  Catholic  religion  he  went  to  ReUM 
April.  1  .">S  1 ) .  when-  he  was  ordained  priest,  and 
sent  on  the  English  mission  (30  April  1582).  Being 
recognized  almost  immediately  on  his  landing,  he  was 
apprehended  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  19  May,  lo8„, 
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and  remained  a  prisoner  for  more  than  three  years, 
during  half  of  which  time  (14  Aug.,  1582.  until  12 
Feb.,  1584)  he  was  confined  to  the  dungeon  known  as 
the  "Little  Ease".  On  the  latter  date  he  wan  trans- 
ferred to  the  Marshalsca,  from  which  prison  he  waH 
carried  into  exile  in  the  autumn  of  1585.  He  arrived 
at  Reims,  8  October,  but  set  out  for  England  again, 
7  Feb.,  1580.  The  field  of  his  labours,  which  were 
continued  for  about  a  year,  was  in  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. He  was  taken  at  the  house  of  the  Widow 
Strange  in  Gloucestershire.  His  trial  and  martyrdom 
were  at  Gloucester  in  March,  1580-87. 

Douay  Diarist;  Rto.  Unit.  Oxon.:  Rmhton.  Diarium  in  Turri- 
LonHin;  Pollen.  Art*  u/  Eng.  Martyrs  (London.  1S91);  Prison 
Lirti.  II  (Catholic  Record  Society). 

J.  L.  Whitfield. 

Roy,  Paul  Eugene.  See  Quebec,  Archdiocese 
or. 

Royal  Declaration,  The.— This  is  the  name 
most  commonly  given  to  the  solemn  repudiation  of 
Catholicity  which,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  "Bill  of  Rights"  (1089)  and  of  "the  Act  of 
Succession"  (1700),  every  sovereign  succeeding  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britain  was,  until  quite  recently, 
required  to  make  in  the  presence  of  the  assemble*! 
Lords  and  Commons.  This  pronouncement  has 
also  often  been  called  "the  King's  Protestant  Declara- 
tion" or  "the  Declaration  against  Transuhstantia- 
tion"  and  (but  quite  incorrectly)  "the  Coronation 
Oath".  With  regard  to  this  last  term  it  is  important 
to  notice  that  the  later  coronation  oath,  which  for 
two  centuries  has  formed  part  of  the  coronation 
service  and  which  still  remains  unchanged,  consists 
only  of  certain  promises  to  govern  justlv  and  to 
maintain  "the  Protestant  Reformed  Religion  es- 
tablished by  Law".  No  serious  exception  has  ever 
been  taken  by  Catholics  to  this  particular  formula, 
but  the  Royal  Declaration,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
regarded  for  long  years  as  a  substantial  grievance, 
constituting  as  it  did  an  insult  to  the  faith  professed 
by  many  millions  of  loyal  subjects  of  the  British 
Crown.  The  terms  of  this  Declaration,  which  from 
1089  to  1910  was  imposed  upon  the  sovereign  by 
statute,  ran  as  follows:  "I,  A.  B.,  by  the  grace 
of  God  King  (or  Queen)  of  England,  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  do  solemnly  and 
sinrercly  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  testify, 
and  declare,  that  I  do  believe  that  in  the  Sacrament 
of  the  Lord's  Supper  there  is  not  any  Transubstantia- 
tion  of  the  elements  of  bread  and  wine  into  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ  at  or  after  the  consecration 
thereof  by  any  person  whatsoever:  and  that  the  invo- 
cation or  adoration  of  the  Virgin  Mary  or  any  other 
Saint,  and  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  as  they  are  now 
used  in  the  Church  of  Home,  are  superstitious  and  idol- 
atrous. And  I  do  solemnly  in  the  presence  of  God  pro- 
fess, testify,  and  declare  that  I  do  make  this  declara- 
tion, and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary 
sense  of  the  words  read  unto  me,  as  they  are  com- 
monly understood  by  English  Protestants,  without  any 
evasion,  equivocation,  or  mental  reservation  whatso- 
ever, and  without  any  dispensation  already  granted 
me  by  the  Pope,  or  any  other  authority  or  person 
whatsoever,  or  without  any  hope  of  any  such  dispen- 
sation  from  any  person  or  authority  whatsoever, 
or  without  thinking  that  I  am  or  can  be  acquitted 
before  God  or  man,  or  absolved  of  this  declaration 
or  any  pari  thereof,  although  the  Pope,  or  any  other 
person  or  persoas,  or  power  whatsoever,  should  dis- 
pense with  or  annul  the  same  or  declare  that  it 
was  null  and  void  from  the  beginning." 

The  terms  of  the  document  are  important,  for  even 
the  extravagant  and  involved  wording  of  the  "long 
rigmarole"  at  the  end  added  much  to  the  sense  of 
studied  insult  conveyed  bv  the  whole  formula.  Not 
only  is  the  Mass  stigmatized  as  idolatrous,  but  a 
false  statement  of  Catholic  doctrine  is  implied  in 


the  reference  to  the  "adoration"  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
and  the  saints  "as  now  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome  , 
while  the  existence  of  a  supposed  dispensing  power  is 
assumed  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  never  as- 
aerted.  What  added  still  more  to  the  just  resent- 
ment of  Catholics  at  the  continued  retention  of  the 
Declaration  was  the  consciousness  that,  in  the  words 
of  Lingard,  it  owed  its  origin  "to  the  perjuries  of  an 
impostor  and  the  delusion  of  a  nation".  The  for- 
mula was  not  one  drafted  by  a  Parliament  in  its 
sober  senses.  With  the  object  of  excluding  Catholics 
from  the  throne,  the  Bill  of  Rights,  after  the  deposi- 
tion of  James  11  in  1089,  exacted  of  the  monarch  a 
profession  of  faith  or  "Test ".  The  test  selected  was 
one  which  already  stood  in  the  statute  book,  and 
which  was  first  placed  then1  during  the  frenzy  excited 
by  the  supposed  Popish  Pbt  of  1078.  It  was  amid 
the  panic  created  bv  the  fabrications  of  Titus  Oates, 
that  this  Test  was  drafted  (not  improbably  by  Oates 
himself),  and  it  was  imposed  upon  all  officials  and 
public  servants,  thus  effectually  excluding  Catholics 
from  Parliament  and  positions  of  trust.  By  a  curious 
inversion  of  history  the  declaration  which  was  drawn 
up  in  1078  to  be  taken  by  even,'  official  except  the 
king,  had  come  two  hundred  years  later  to  be  exacted 
only  of  the  king  and  of  no  one  else.  Although  state- 
ments have  been  made  contending  that  the  substance 
of  the  Royal  Declaration  is  older  than  Titus  Oates' 
time,  an  examination  of  these  earlier  formula-  shows 
little  to  support  such  a  conclusion  (see  a  full  discus- 
sion in  "The  Tablet",  13  Aug.,  1910,  p.  24.1).  A 
brief  account  of  these  formulie,  and  of  the  attempts 
which  were  made  in  1891  and  subsequent  years  to 
abolish  or  modify  the  Royal  Declaration,  has  already 
been  given  in  the  article  Oaths.  It  will  be  sufficient 
to  cite  here  the  terms  of  the  new  Declaration  which 
was  formally  carried  by  Mr.  Asquith's  Government 
in  August,  1910,  in  time  to  relieve  King  George  V 
from  the  necessity  of  wounding  the  feelings  of  his 
Catholic  subjects  by  a  repetition  of  the  old  formula. 
In  virtue  of  Nlr.  Asquith's  "  Accession  Declaration  Act " 
the  brief  statement,  which  now  replaces  that  quoted 
above,  runs  as  follows:  "I,N,  do  solemnly  and  buj- 
cerely  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  testify  and 
declare  that  I  am  a  faithful  Protestant,  and  that  I 
will,  according  to  the  true  intent  of  the  enactments 
to  secure  the  Protestant  Succession  to  the  Throne 
of  my  realm,  uphold  and  maintain  such  enactments 
to  the  best  of  my  power." 

See  auctions  IV  and  V  of  the  biblio»Taphy  under  the  article 
Oath»:  Thckbtox  in  Dublin  Rtrtiv  (Oct..  1909).  22S-38; 
The  TabUi  (London,  July  and  Ausu".  1010).  pattim. 

Herbert  Thurston. 

Royer- Collar d,  Pierre- Paul,  philosopher  and 
French  politician,  b.  at  Sompuis  (Marne),  21  June, 
1703;  d.  at  ChAteauvieux  (Loire  et  Cher),  4  Septem- 
ber. 1845.  An  advocate  under  the  ancient  regime,  and 
assistant  registrar  of  the  municipality  of  Paris  from 
1790  till  1792,  he  withdrew  to  La  Marne  during  the 
Terror.  In  1797  he  represented  La  Marne  in  the 
Council  of  the  Five  Hundred  (Ciruf-CenU)  and  be- 
came prominent  through  a  celebrated  discourse  in 
which  ne  demanded  liberty  for  the  Catholic  religion, 
"which  rallied  under  its  ancient  standards  seven- 
eighths  of  the  French  people",  and  accused  of  "pro- 
found folly"  those  who  wished  to  substitute  "I  know 
not  what  philosophical  silliness".  Driven  from  the 
council  by  the  stroke  of  the  18  Fructidor,  he  turned 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  and  began  a  cor- 
respondence with  Ixmis  XVIII;  he  was  even,  up  to 
1804,  a  member  of  a  secret  council  which  sent  messages 
to  the  future  king.  Under  the  empire  he  withdrew 
from  public  life,  but  accepted  from  Napoleon  (Decem- 
ber, 1809)  the  chair  of  philosophy  at  the  Sorbonne. 
His  teaching,  which  was  influenced  by  the  School  of 
Reid,  marked  a  reaction  against  the  sensualism  of  the 
eighteenth  century.    He  held  to  a  certain  spiritual- 
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ism,  based  on  "common  sense",  and  an 
standing  of  human  weakness".  Under  the  Restora- 
lion  he  again  took  up  politics;  he  became  deputy 
and  was  president  for  five  years  of  the  Committee 
of  Ihiblic  Instruction  as  counsellor  of  state.  As 
deputy  he  opiated  both  the  intrigues  of  the  I  It  ran, 
and  the  anti-constitutional  mamcuvres  of  the  UJtt. 
His  discourses  on  I  he  religious  laws  of  the  epoch 
show  that  he  was  inclined  to  admit,  as  a  consequence 
of  the  Concordat,  the  interference  of  the  State  in 
Church  matters.  Educated  by  a  Jansenist  mother, 
and  declaring  voluntarily  that  "whoever  did  not 
know  Port-Royal  did  not  know  humanity  ,  he 
preserved  certain  prejudices  against  Roman  in- 
fluence and  gave  expression  to  them  in  his  discourses. 
He  opposed  the  law  punishing  sacrilege  with  death, 
and  the  laws  restraining  the  liberty  of  the  Press. 

In  1827  he  was 
elected  by  seven 
electoral  eollep*, 
became  president 
of  the  Chamber  in 
1 828, and  presented 
to  Charles  X  in 
1830  the  address 
of  the  two  hundred 
and  twenty-one  in 
which  the  Chamber 
refused  to  accept 
Pnlignac.  Royer- 
Collard  described 
himself  when  he 
wrote  to  Barantc 
(19  Sept.,  1833): 
"My  only  vocation 
as  a  liberal  was  on 
the  side  of  the  Legi- 
timists". For  the 
i'ikuib-I'aul  Koyeb-cui.laku  "  dwtrinaires "»  °f 
From  a  portrait  by  Maurin  whom  Tic  was  the 

head,  the  legitimist   monarchy  without  liberty  was 
an  arbitrary  absolutism,  liberty  without  the  legiti- 
mist monarchy,  anarchy.    Under  the  monarchy  of 
July  he  continued  as  deputy,  but  only  as  a  spec- 
tator.   The  "Restoration",  writes   Barantc,  "was 
for  him  a  countrv",  and  from  1830  this  country  no 
longer  existed.    He  resigned  from  the  Chamber  in 
1842,  and  passed  his  last  years  in  retirement,  but 
his  disciples,  both   in  philosophy  and  politics — 
.louffroy,   Cousin,   Guizot,   Remusat — perpetuated 
the  influence  of  certain  of  his  writings;   and  M. 
Faguet  declares  that  in  these  one  must  seek  "the 
most  penetrating,  the  most  solid,  and  the  most  far- 
seeing   doctrine   on    parliamentary  government". 
This  he  developed  with  a  grave,  austere  eloquence, 
rusting  to  logic  for  its  strength.    Whilst  during  the 
!irst  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  word  "liberal" 
was  generally  synonymous  with  Voltaircanbm  and 
hostility  to  the  Jesuits,  certain  speeches  of  Royer- 
Collard  quoted  by  Barantc  show  that  this  liberal, 
especially  in  his  Inter  years,  professed  a  deferential 
attachment  for  the  Church.    "If  Christianity",  he 
wrote,   "has  been   a  degradation,   a  corruption, 
Voltaire  in  attacking  it  has  been  a  benefactor  of  the 
iiiinan  race;  but  if  the  contrary  be  true,  then  the 
amng  of  Volt  aire  over  the  Christian  earth  has  been 
i  great  calamity. "  In  ■  U  tter  to  Perede  Havignan  he 
mmenta  upon  the  institution  of  the  Jesuits  as  a 
wonderful  creation.    His  death  was  that  of  a  pro- 
I'ssiiig  and  behoving  Catholic.    He  was  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  Upper  middle  class  of  his  time.    He  was 

.  member  of  the  French  Academy  from  isjt. 

lm;rrnoT,  rA'urr..  Th.<mat  ttri.l.  |f|.  IV  (Parw.  lH2>-3ii>. 
gootaitw  mine  li-*«»i»  in  philiwoiihv  and  hi«tonc»I  frogim'tit*  by 
Riwer-Coltanl:  Ue  Baaatrra,  La  n-  ,*,t,tup,r  <<«■  If.  </«■  R«ver- 
r.J/.if./,  an  .h.cur.  rt  ot  trrii.  cJ  vol*.,  Paris,  isni):  Faockt. 
/'.iJuivum       mom/iV**  ,lu  I!)  tiirte.  first  wriea  (Paria.  1801): 

Qeojkhmi  Goyau. 


Rozsny6.    See  Rosenau,  Diocese  or. 

Ruadhan,  Saint,  one  of  the  twelve  "Apostles  of 
Erin"  (q.  v.);  d.  at  the  monastery  of  Ixirrha,  Co. 
Tipperary,  Ireland,  5  April,  584.  Ruailhan  studied 
under  Saint  Finian  of  Clonard.  His  embassy  to  King 
Dermot  at  Tara,  in  556,  is  worked  into  a  romance 
known  as  the  "Cursing  of  Tara",  but  the  ardn  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Tara  till  his  death  (564).  The 
legend  as  to  Tara's  halls  having  been  deserted  after 
564  is  of  comparatively  late  origin,  and  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  fact  that  a  Feis  was  held  at  Tara  m  69< . 
St.  Ruadhan  founded  the  monastery'  Of  Lorrha.  His 
bell  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum;  St.  Rua- 
d bun's  feast  is  kept  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death. 

O'IUklok,  Live*  of  the  Irish  Saint*.  IV  (Dublin,  «.  tU  i  MAUT, 
Ireland''  Ancient  Schools  ami  .SrAoJon  (4th  ed.,  Dublin,  IWM). 
U*  CucRIOM.  Hilary  of  Ireland  (tendon.  1908). 

W.  H.  Grattan-Fujod. 

Rubeii,  Bernardus  de.    See  Rossi,  Bernardo  de. 

Ruben  (Reuben),  a  proper  name  which  designates 
in  the  Bible:  (I)  a  patriarch;  (II)  a  tribe  of  Israel. 
I  Ruben,  a  patriarch,  Jacob's  eldest  eon  (Gen., 
xlvi,  8:  xlix,  3)  by  Lia,  was  born  in  Mesopotamia,  and 
called  Ruben  ("sec  ye,  a  son")  as  an  allusion  to  Lia  s 
distress  because  of  Jacob's  previous  dislike  of  her: 
"The  Lord  saw  my  affliction:  now  my  husband  will 
love  me"  (Gen.,  xxix,  32).  Ruben  was  deprived  of 
his  birthright  in  punishment  of  an  incest  which  he 
committed  in  Chanaan  (Gen.,  xxxv,  22;  xlix,  4). 
It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  instead  of  killing  Joseph, 
his  brothers  threw  the  latter  into  a  pit,  whence  Ruben 
vainly  hoped  to  rescue  him  (Gen.,  xxxvn,  1°-'J4< 
29-30;  xlii,  22).  When  Jacob  refused  to  allow 
Benjamin  to  go  to  Egypt  with  his  brothers,  Ruben 
offered  two  of  his  sons  as  a  pledge  that  Benjamin 
would  be  brought  back  (Gen.,  xlii,  37) .  1  o  these  few 
biblical  data  concerning  Jacob's  firstborn,  numerous 
and  worthless  Haggadic  details  arc  added  in  rab- 
binical and  apocryphal  literature. 

II.  Ruben,  a  Tribe  of  Israel,  situated  cast  ol 
Jordan,  and  sharing  with  the  tribe  of  Gad.  the  original 
territory  of  the  Amorrhite  king,  Sehon,  between  the 
Arnon  and  the  Jeboc  and  as  far  east  as  Jaser  the 
border  of  the  Ammonites.    The  respective  lot  of 
Ruben  and  Gad  cannot  be  given  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy (see  Gad),  although  on  the  basis  of  Jos.,  xm, 
15-23,  Ruben's  territorial  possessions  are  usually 
described  as  on  the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  Jordan, 
between  Gad  on  the  north  and  Moab  on  the  south. 
Among  the  prominent  towns  of  the  Rubenitcs  were 
Baalmaon,  Bethphogor,  Cariathaim,  Dibon,  HeselKin, 
Jassa.  Mcdaba.  and  Sabama.    During  the  journe> 
through  the  wilderness,  the  tribe  of  Ruben  counted 
over  40,000  men  (Num.,  i,  21;  xxvi,  7)  and  marched 
with  Gad  ami  Simeon  on  the  south  side  of  Israel. 
To  the  same  period  are  referred  the  rebellion  ol  tne 
Rubenitc  chiefs,  Dathan  and  Abiron,  against  Moses, 
and  its  signal  punishment  (Num.,  xvi;  DeuL.  xi.  Of. 
After  contributing  to   the   conquest   of  Western 
Palestine  and  sharing  in  the  various  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  erection  of  a  great  altar,  the  de- 
scendants of  Ruben  settled  in  a  district  favourable 
to  pastoral  pursuits  (Num.,  xxxn;  Jos.,  xxii).  to- 
gether with  the  Gaditcs,  they  held  aloof  from  the 
war  against  Sisara  (Judges,  v),  were  smitten  t» 
HaiarT  (IV  Kings,  x.  32-3),  and  earned  to*  cap- 
tivity bv  Tcglathphalasar  (734  B.C.).    The  Rub  n- 
ites  were  pre-eminently  a  pastoral  race,  little  tit  ten 
to  resist  invasion,  and  several  of  their  cities  fell  into 
the  han.b  of  Moab  (q.  v.)  long  before  the  inbw .cart 
of  Jordan  were  carried  captive  by  the  Assyni 

(cf.  Is.,  xv ;  Mesa).  _ 

Francis 


Rouer-f.Jlani  i|vi:.i. 


E.  Gioot. 

Rubens,  Peter  Pah.,  eminent  Flemish  P<"ntof' 
b.  at  Siegen,  Westphalia,  28  June,  157- ;  d.  at  Ant- 
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werp,  30  May,  1640.  Him  father,  Jan  Hulx-im,  a 
lawyer  anil  alderman  of  Antwerp,  was  a  Protestant 
who  had  fled  from  his  native  eity  to  Cologne  at  the 
time  that  the  Spanish  governor  wax  making  strong 
efforts  to  extirpate  heresy  in  Flanders.  After 
various  troublous  experiences  in  connexion  with  the 
Dutch  army,  with  the  wife  of  Prince  William  of 
Orange,  and  following  upon  more  than  one  im- 
prisonment, the  father,  who  had  temporarily  to  leave 
Cologne,  returned  to  that  city,  where  Peter  Paul 
commenced  his  studies.  His  mother,  Maria  Pype- 
linx,  had  continued  a  Catholic,  although  site  tem- 
porarily concealed  the  fact  during  her  aggressive 
husband's  life,  but  she  insisted  upon  the  boy's  educa- 
tion at  a  Jesuit  school.  She  herself  was  formally 
received  back  into  the  Catholic  Church,  immediately 
upon  the  death  of  the  elder  Rubens,  when,  though 
in  reduced  circumstances,  she  ^ 
was  able  to  return  to  Ant-  ' 
werp.  From  her  and  from 
his  schoolmaster  Rombout 
Verdonck,  Rubens  acquired 
the  strong  religious  character 
which  marked  the  whole  of  his 
career.  His  earliest  days  were 
passed  as  a  page  in  the  house- 
hold of  a  princess,  the.  widow 
of  Count  van  Lalaing,  former 
Governor  of  Antwerp.  When 
nearly  thirteen  the  young  Ru- 
bens was  sent  to  the  studio  of 
Tobias  Vcrhsrcht,  and  thence 
quickly  removed  to  study  under 
Adam  van  Xoort  where  he 
mode  the  acquaintance  of  Jor- 
daens,  a  fellow-pupil  in  the 
same  studio  and  a  lifelong 
friend  of  the  great  artist.  He 
soon  went  to  a  third  studio, 
that  of  Otto  van  Veen,  and 
remained  with  this  last  master 
until  1598,  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Painters'  Guild 
of  Antwerp,  and  started  on  his 
first  journey  to  Italy  (1600) 

He  carried  introductions  to 
the  Duke  of  Mantua,  Vincenzo  I'ktkk  p* 

Gonzaga,  received  his  patron-  -.ell-portrait, 
age.  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Florence,  ( ienoa,  and  Rome 
to  carry  out  important  commissions.  He  then  returned 
to  Mantua  and  was  sent  to  Spain  in  charge  of  certain 
portraits  intended  as  diplomatic  presents.  On  his 
return  to  Italy  he  entered  into  the  Duke's  per- 
manent service,  but  was  permitted  to  sj>end  con- 
siderable time  in  Rome  where  he  continued  his  studies. 
In  1608  he  left  Italy  and  returned  to  his  own  city  of 
Antwerp,  where  he  married  Isabella  Brant  and  settled 
down  as  an  artist  of  great  renown.  He  joined  more 
than  one  religious  guild  connected  with  the  local 
churches,  and  especially  became  attached  to  that  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  in  honour  of  whose  great  fes- 
tival on  the  day  of  his  birth,  Rubens  had  received 
his  two  Christian  names.  At  this  time  he  com- 
tnenred  his  great  house,  splendidly  built,  lavishly 
decorated,  and  installed  with  tnanv  fine  treasures 
which  he  had  acquired  in  Italy.  He  lived  there  in 
great  luxury,  full  of  commissions,  and  surrounded 
by  a  host  of  pupils,  among  whom  was  Anthony  van 
Dyek  who  rivalled  and  even  surpassed  him  in  por- 
traiture, and  the  eminent  painters  Jordaens,  Snyders, 
<w  Vos,  and  Justus  von  F.gmont. 

Here  his  two  sons,  Albert,  and  Nicholas,  were  bom. 
In  1622  he  was  commissioned  to  paint  the  great 
pictures  representing  Marie  de'  Medici,  now  in  a 
gallery  in  the  Louvre;  this  occupied  him  for  two 
years.  His  wife  died  in  1626.  and  four  years  after, 
he  married  Helena  Fourment.  the  daughter  of  Isabella 


Brant's  sister.  Meantime,  he  had  become  painter- 
in-ordinary  to  the  new  Governor  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  the  Infanta  Isabella,  who  kept  him  very 
busy,  ixith  as  artist  and  diplomatist,  for  which  his 
courtliness  and  sweetness  of  manner  particularly 
fitted  him.  In  1629  he  was  sent  to  London  by  the 
Count  Olivares  by  way  of  Brussels  and  Paris,  and  was 
knighted  by  Charles  I  on  21  February,  1629-30. 
After  his  second  marriage  he  purchased  a  great  house 
near  Mechlin  and  then'  prepared  his  designs  for  the 
pageant  intended  to  commemorate  the  triumphal 
entry  into  Antwerp  of  the  new  governor,  Archduke 
Ferdinand.  This  governor  made  him  Court  painter 
and  showered  various  commissions  upon  him,  among 
them  the  decorations  of  a  shooting  box  which  the 
King  of  Spain  was  at  that  time  erecting  near  Madrid. 
By  this  time  Rubens'  wonderful  energy  and  health 
were  so  broken,  that  many  of 
his  later  pictures  were  executed 
by  his  pupils  under  his  super- 
vision ana  are  to  a  very  slight 
extent  his  own  work. 

He  had  become  a  man  of 
considerable  means  through 
countless  commissions  not  only 
in  painting  and  designing  pic- 
tures, but  in  etching,  silver 
point  work,  preparing  designs 
for  tapestry,  engraving  on  sil- 
ver, and  scheming  the  entire 
decoration  for  the  wonderful 
pageants  that  were  a  feature 
of  his  period  and  country.  A 
man  of  prodigious  energy  and 
overpowering  enthusiasm,  he 
was  the  author  of  perhups  a 
larger  number  of  huge  pictures 
than  can  be  attributed  to  any 
other  painter,  and  though  very 
many  of  his  works  were  en- 
tirely executed  by  his  own 
hand,  he  trained  his  pupils  to 
so  skilfully  copy  his  methods 
and  carry  out  his  ideas  that  in 
many  coses  all  the  rough  and 
bolder  work  of  the  picture  was 
executed  by  them,  he  himself 
applying  the  final  details  and 
glazes,  which  enabled  the  picture  to  be  declared  a  mas- 
terpiece and  gave  to  it  that  quality  which  liis  hand 
alone  could  supply.  The  best  of  his  religious  work  is 
at  Antwerp,  but  the  twenty-two  pictures  representing 
the  history  of  Marie  de'  Medici,  on  all  of  which  he  is 
supposed  to  have  worked  to  a  certain  extent,  stand 
supreme  in  decorative  work .  Several  of  his  finest  por- 
traits are  in  Madrid,  others  in  Munich,  and  one  or 
two  of  his  masterpieces  in  the  National  Gallery  in 
London,  but  almost  all  the  great  galleries  of  Europe 
contain  representative  examples  of  his  work.  Dres- 
den, Brussels,  Frankfort,  St,  Petersburg,  Vienna,  Ber- 
lin, Florence,  and  Windsor  must  all  be  visited  if  any 
adequate  idea  of  the  output  of  this  extraordinary  and 
remarkable  painter  is  to  be  obtained. 

He  has  been  the  subject  of  many  biographies  and  of 
constant  research.  He  is  always  somewhat  of  a 
mystery,  for  at  first  one  is  depressed  by  his  very 
exuberance,  his  unbridled  artistic  frenzy,  and  the 
vast  show  of  flesh  and  power  which  characterize  hi" 
pictures,  while  to  many  who  love  tenderness,  mysti- 
cism, a  sensitive  quality,  and  stately  dignity,  his 
impropriety  and  exaggerated  enthusiasm  is  repugnant 
Some  of  the  greatest  artists,  such  as  Rossetti,  were  in 
their  early  days  unable  to  understand  the  anomalies 
in  the  art  of  Rubens  or  to  appreciate  his  greatest 
pictures  even  in  their  most  lement  moods.  There  is 
such  an  abundant  glory,  such  powerful  organic  life  in 
the  work  of  this  majestic  colourist,  that  his  pictures 
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arc  not  easy  to  appreciate  until  one  is  practically 
vanquished  by  the  glory  of  their  eolour  and  the 
luxuriance  of  their  unrestraint.  A  deeper  considera- 
tion awakens  fuller  appreciation  and  the  marvellous 
conceptions  of  the  artist  and  his  exuberant  ideas  of 
magnificence  impress  and  reveal  the  high  position  of 
the  painter. 

In  his  drawings  he  is  almost  supreme.  His  religious 
pictures,  when  properly  regarded  and  thoughtfully 


of  Mass  printed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Roman  Missal 
(twenty  titles  containing  the  general  rules,  thirteen 
others  giving  the  rite  to  be  followed  in  the  celebration, 
and  ten  others  explaining  the  defects  which  may 
occur);  those  which  regulate  the  administration  of 


understood,  are  impressive  in  their  intense  religious 
quality  apart  from  the  fury  of  colour  and  extrav- 
agance. His  portraits  are  triumphant,  sometimes 
perhaps  sensual,  often  dreamy,  always  impressive. 
He  is  unequalled  as  to  colours,  and  though  fuller  of 
the  delight*  of  earth  than  of  heaven,  yet  when  the 
nature  of  the  man  is  understood  the  intensely  devout 
quality  of  lus  beautiful  religious  pictures  can  be  appre- 
ciated. It  is,  however,  as  a  draughtsman  and  colour- 
ing as  a  master  of  pageant  and  a  decorator  of  the 
highest  position  that  the  fame  of  Rubens  has  been 
created. 

Michel,    HiMmre   de   la    Vie  de  Rubetu  (BrUMcU.  1771); 
Gachet.  Letter m  of  Rubent  (Brwuel*.  1S40):  Rooaes,  The  Work 
(Antwerp.  ISStt);   Wait™,  The  FUmith  Srboat  of 
London.  IKK5).    K«i  alao  v»rv>u»  rntklncue*  of  Kulx-nn 
s  and  article*  upon  him,  npfcinlly  thoan  by  Waaiikx, 
r,  And  Kckucmk. 

Gkokue  Charles  Williamson. 

Rubrics. — [.  Idea. — Among  the  ancients,  accord- 
ing to  Columella,  Vitruvius,  and  Pliny,  the  word 
rubrica,  rubric,  signified  the  red  earth  used  by  carpen- 
ters to  mark  on  wood  the  line  to  follow  in  cutting  it; 
according  to  Juvenal  the  same  name  was  applied  to 
the  ml  titles  under  which  the  jurisconsults  arranged 
the  announcements  of  laws.  Soon  the  red  colour,  at 
first  used  exclusively  for  writing  the  titles,  passed  to 
the  indications  or  remarks  made  on  a  given  text.  This 
custom  was  adopted  in  liturgical  collections  to  dis- 
tinguish from  the  formula?  of  the  prayers  the  instruc- 
tions and  indications  which  should  regulate  their 
recitation,  so  that  the  word  rubric  has  become  the 
consecrated  term  for  the  rules  concerning  Divine 
service  or  the  administration  of  the  sacraments. 
Gavanti  said  that  the  word  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  this  sense  in  the  Roman  Breviary  printed  at  Venice 
in  1550,  but  it  is  found  in  MSS,  of  "the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, such  as  4397  of  the  Vatican  Library,  fol.  227-28; 
see  also  the  fifteenth-century  "Orilo  Romanus"  of 
Peter  Amelius.  The  word  is  used  sometimes  to  indi- 
cate the  general  laws,  sometimes  to  mark  a  particular 
indication,  but  always  to  furnish  an  explanation  of  the 
use  of  the  text,  hence  the  saying:  Lege  rubrum  si  vis 
intclligcrc  nigrum  (read  the  red  if  you  would  under- 
stand the  black).  Thus  in  liturgical  books  the  red 
characters  indicate  what  should  T»e  done,  the  black 
what  should  l>e  recited,  and  the  Rubrics  may  be  de- 
fined as:  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  recitation  of  the 
I>ivine  Office,  the  celebration  of  Mass,  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments.  In  some  respects  the 
rubrics  resemble  ceremonies,  but  they  differ  inasmuch 
as  the  ceremonies  are  external  attitudes,  actions  con- 
sidered as  accidental  rites  and  movements,  while  the 
Rubrics  bear  on  the  essential  rite. 

II.  Kinds.— Writers  distinguish  between  the  rubrics 
of  the  Breviary,  the  Missal,  and  the  Ritual,  according 
as  the  matter  regulated  concerns  the  Divine  Office,  the 
Mass.  or  the  sacraments;  and  again  between  essential 
and  accidental  rubrics  according  as  thev  relate  to  what  is 
of  necessity  or  to  external  circumstances  in  the  act  which 
they  n-gulatc.  etc.    But  the  chief 

distinction  seems  to 
be  that  which  divide*  them  into  general  and  particular 
rubrics.  I  he  first  are  the  rules  common  to  the  same 
sacred  function,  e.  «.  those  which  regulate  the  recita- 
tion of  the  Divine  Office,  whether  considered  as  a 
whole,  in  it.s  chief  parts,  or  in  its  secondary  parts; 
they  are  at  present  printed  under  thirtv-four' titles  in 
the  editions  of  the  Roman  Breviarv  at  the  head  of  the 
part  for  autumn;  those  which  regulate  the  celebration 


the  sacraments  (given  by  the  Ritual  at  the  beginning 
of  each  of  the  sacraments,  as  also  by  the  Pontifical 
for  the  sacraments  administered  by  a  bishop).  The 
particular  rubrics  are  the  s|>eeial  rules  which  determine 
during  the  course  of  the  action  what  must  be  done  at 
each  period  of  the  year,  on  certain  fixed  days,  as  the 
days  of  Holy  Week,  or  when  a  particular  formula  is 
recited.  They  are  inserted  in  the  midst  of  the  form- 
ula? of  Breviary,  Missal,  or  Ritual. 

III.  Origin  and  Dmlopmmt. — The  Rubrics  arc  as 
ancient  as  the  Offices  themselves.  They  were  long 
transmitted  by  oral  tradition  and  when  they  were 
consigned  to  writing  it  was  not  in  the  fulness  known 
to  us.  Like  the  various  elements  of  the  Divine  Office 
and  the  Mass,  the  manner  of  celebrating  them  had  at 
first  a  local  character;  there  were  observances  peculiar 
to  certain  churches.  Thus  St.  Cyprian  (Kp.  Ivi,  in 
P.  L.,  IV,  110)  mentions  the  peculiarities  of  Carthage 
in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments;  St. Augustine 
in  his  reply  to  Januarius  (Kp.  It,  in  P.  L.,  XXXIII, 
204)  treats  at  length  the  rites  of  the  Church,  those 
which  might  under  no  circumstances  be  neglected  and 
those  which  might  be  discontinued;  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  writing  to  St.  Augustine  of  Canterbury  (XI, 
lxiv,  in  P.  L.,  LXXVII.  1180)  suggests  to  him  the 
same  wise  direction  with  regard  to  local  practices. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  period  at  which  these 
rules  were  consigned  to  writing.  The  ancient  Sacra- 
ment aries,  the  MSS.  Missals,  and  even  the  early 
printed  Missals  contain  some,  but  very  few,  rubrics. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  <-oii- 
tained  in  special  collections  known  as  Ordinaries, 
Directories,  and  Rituals.  An  Ordo  Romanus  has  l>cen 
attributed  to  Gregory  the  Great  (see  Liturgical 
Books),  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  it  was.  Reiving 
on  the  "Ordines  Romani"  published  by  Mabillon, 
Father  Grisar  (Civilta  Cattohca.  20  May,  1905)  gives 
the  oldest  description  of  the  solemn  pontifical  Mass 
as  dating  from  tlie  pontificate  of  Gregory  the  Great. 
Hittorp's  publication  has  been  much  discussed.  Cardi- 
nal Bona  (De  divina  psabnodia,  i,  004)  regarding  the 
collection  as  very  ancient  but  overloaded  with  the 
ceremonies  of  subsequent  ages,  which  is  the  case  with 
all  the  ritualistic  books.  Cardinal  Tommasi  (Opera, 
IV,  p.  xxxv)  characterizes  it  as  a  confused  mass  in 
which  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  the  most  ancient 
and  authentic  practices.  In  this  primitive  state 
rubrics  and  ceremonies  were  generally  mingled. 

There  were  no  rubricists  until  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  At  first  thev  wen?  compilers  and 
worked  on  separate  parts.  Cardinal  Ouign6nex  found 
the  ancient  rubrics  oltscure  and  confused;  the  new 
rubrics  which  still  exist  with  some  additions  and 
alterations  form  an  excellent  exposition  borrowed  from 
the  "Directorium  Officii  Divini",  published  in  1540 
bv  the  Franciscan  L.  Ciconialano  with  the  approval 
of  Paul  III.  In  1502.  under  Leo  X,  Burehard  .dited 
the  general  rubrics  of  the  Roman  Missal;  they  were 
printed  in  the  edition  of  the  "Missale  Pianum"  and 
nave  thus  reached  us.  In  collaboration  with  Aug. 
Patrizi  Piccolomini,  Burehard  also  issued  (14SS)  the 
ordinary  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  pontifical  Mass 
under  the  title  "Romaruc  Ecclesia'  CaTcmotiiarum 
libri  ires";  these  have  passed  into  our  present 
Pontifical.  Finally  the  Roman  Ritual,  edited  in  1014 
under  Paul  V,  was  Compiled,  with  the  aid  of  the  Ritual 
of  Cardinal  Giulio  Antonio  Santario.  from  which 
most  of  the  rubrics  are  derived.  Thus  various  collec- 
tions of  the  rubrics  compiled  by  individuals  have  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs,  and 
since  Pius  V,  instead  of  being  published  as  separate 
treatises,  they  have  lieen  inserted  in  the  liturgical 
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books  with  which  thcv  dealt.  The  S.  C.  of  Rites, 
instituted  by  Sixtus  \  in  1587,  is  commissioned  to 
approve  new  rites,  to  suppress  abuses  in  liturgical 
matters,  issue  authentic  editions  of  liturgical  books, 
to  interpret  the  rubrics,  and  to  solve  difficulties  con- 
nected therewith.  Besides  this  interpreting  authority, 
individual  liturgists  may  also  write  commentaries  and 
explanations  on  the  subject. 

IV.  Obligatory  Charaeier. — In  describing  the  kinds 
of  rubrics  we  have  intentionally  omitted  mention 
of  distinctions  which  seem  to  us  without  sufficient 
foundation.  Writers  distinguish  between  Divine 
and  human  rubrics,  but  as  soon  as  rubrics  are  ap- 
proved by  the  sovereign  pontiff  and  promulgated  in 
his  name  it  seems  to  us  that  they  emanate  from  a 
Divine-human  authority,  and  none  Bave  the  Church 
has  the  right  to  establish  such  rules.  According  to 
a  prevalent  sentiment,  we  should  do  away  with  the 
distinction  between  the  preceptive  rubrics  (those 
which  bind  under  pain  of  sin,  mortal  or  venial  ac- 
cording to  the  matter)  and  directive  rubrics  (those 
which  arc  not  binding  in  themselves,  but  state  what 
is  to  be  done  in  the  form  of  an  instruction  or  counsel). 

It  may  be  said  that  the  rubrics  of  the  liturgical 
books  are  real  laws;  this  follows  from  the  definition: 
they  are  prescriptions  for  the  good  order  of  external 
worship  in  the  Catholic  Church,  they  emanate  from 
the  highest  authority — the  sovereign  pontiff — and 
considering  the  terms  in  which  they  are  promulgated 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  supreme  head  of  the  Church 
merely  desires  to  give  a  counsel.  Hence  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  preceptive  and  directive  rubrics 
is  (a)  in  contradiction  to  the  terms  of  the  definition 
of  rubrics,  which  are  rules,  consequently  ordinances, 
laws,  whose  character  is  to  be  at  once  both  directive 
ami  preceptive,  i.  e.  to  impose  an  obligation:  (b)  it 
is  contrary  to  the  mind  of  the  sovereign  pontiffs 
as  expressed  in  their  Bulls,  which  in  establishing  and 
promulgating  rubrics  intend  to  make  them  real  laws. 
Pius  V  in  the  Bull  "Quod  a  nobis",  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Roman  Breviary  (1506).  expressed  him- 
self as  follows:  "Statuentos  Brcvianum  ipsum  nullo 
unquam  tempore,  vel  totum  vol  ex  parte  mutandum, 
vol  ei  aliquid  addendum,  vol  omnino  detrahendum 
esse".  The  same  pope  uses  similar  terms  in  the 
Bull  "Quo  primum  tempore",  for  the  publication  of 
the  Roman  Missal  (IS70):  "Mandantes,  ac  distriete 
praecipientes  ut  creteris  omnibus  rationibus 
et  ritibus  ex  aliis  Missalibus  quantumvis  vctustis 
hactenus  ohservari  eonsuetis,  in  posterum  penitus 
omissis  ac  plane  rejectis,  Missam  juxta  ritum,  modum 
ac  normom  qua?  per  Missale  hoc  a  Nobis  nunc  traditur 
decantent  ac  legant.  neque  in  Missie  celebratione 
alias  carcinomas,  vel  preces  quam  quie  hoc  Missal i 
eontinentur  addcre  vel  recitare  pnesumant ".  No 
less  explicit  are  the  expressions  employed  by  Paul  V 
for  the  publication  of  the  Ritual  (Brief  "Apostolicje 
Sedi",  1614),  by  Clement  VIII  for  the  publication 
of  the  Pontifical  (Brief  "Ex  quo  in  Ecclesia",  1596), 
etc.;  (c)  this  distinction  is  equally  contrary  to  the 
Decrees  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites,  which 
constitute  a  real  command,  while  it  cannot  be  said 
that  they  involve  a  greater  obligation  than  the  rubrics 
which  they  explain,  which  would  be  the  ease  if  the 
rubrics  were  not  preceptive,  when  the  commentary 
would  have  greater  force  than  the  text  itself,  (d)  ft 
is  contrary  to  the  rubricists'  manner  of  expressing 
themselves.  Thus  Bissus  declares  that  the  rubrics 
are  laws:  "  Legos  tarn  Missalis  quam  Breviarii 
dicuntur  Rubricn-,  cum  legibus  et  aliis  ordinationibus 
et  solent  esse  firms-  donee  revocentur"'.  Do  Hcrdt 
is  still  more  explicit:  "Bubricio  sunt  reguhc  juxta 
quas  officium  divinum  persolvi,  Missje  sacrificum 
celebrari.  et  sacramenta  administrari  debent." 

It  is  true  that  many  others  admit  the  distinction 
between  preceptive  and  directive  rubrics,  as  De 
Herdt  does,  but  they  write  from  the  standpoint  of 


conscience,  and  when  they  excuse  infractions  of  the 
rule  it  is  in  virtue  of  special  reasons  due  to  circum- 
stances. It  is  also  objected  that  certain  rubrics  are 
marked  "Ad  libitum",  e.  g.  the  third  Collect  of  the 
Mass  for  certain  days,  the  optional  recitation  of  the 
"Dies  Ira?"  in  low  unprivileged  Masses  for  the  dead. 
But  even  in  these  cases  there  is  a  certain  prescription: 
a  third  praver  must  be  said,  which  is  left  to  the  choice 
of  the  celebrant;  half  of  the  "Dies  Inr"  may  not  be 
said,  but  it  must  either  be  omitted  or  said  entire. 
Rubrical  indications  whose  obligatory  character  is 
completely  lucking,  such  as  the  prayers  in  preparation 
for  M  ass,  "pro  op|K»rt imitate  saoerdotis  faoienda", 
are  exceptional  iiistanc«"S,  the  very  terms  of  which 
show  what  is  to  l>e  understood,  but  these  exceptions 
merely  confirm  the  thesis.  To  make  them  the  start- 
ing-point in  establishing  a  distinction  is  merely  to 
multiply  distinctions  at  will,  a  procedure  that  is 
all  the  more  useless  because  it  would  eventually 
amount  to  saying  that  there  are  preceptive  precepts 
and  non-preceptive  precepts.  We  can  only  conclude 
that  the  distinction  between  preceptive  and  directive 
rubrics  should  be  done  away  with,  or  if  it  be  mentioned 
at  all,  it  should  be  simply  as  an  historical  reference 
(see  Ephemerides  Liturgicw,  I,  146).  Under  certain 
circumstances  rubrics  may  be  modified  by  custom, 
but  in  this  respect  they  do  not  differ  from  laws  in 
general. 

GaVahti,  Tketaurw  met.  rit.  eum  atidii.  \frrati  i  Venire.  1709): 
De  Herot,  Sac.  liturg.  praxit  (Louvnin,  lsi.lt;  Mknohini. 
Blrm.  jurit  Mury.  <Roiim>,  1907):  Van  dkk  Staite*.  Sac.  lilurg. 
(Mechlin^  1N9S);  Zaccama,  Bib.  rilual.  (Home  177m; 
rue  ill*,  1787). 

F.  Cabrol. 

:,  Wiluam  (also  called  William  of  Ru- 
brucit  and  loss  correctly  Ruysbrock,  Ruysbrock,  and 
Rubruquis),  Franciscan  missionary  and  writer  of 
travels;  b.  at  Rubrouc  in  northern  France  probably 
about  1200;  d.  after  1256.  He  b«*came  closely  con- 
nected with  St.  Louis  (Ixmis  IX)  in  Paris,  accom- 
panied him  on  his  crusade,  and  was  at  Acre  and  Trip- 
oli. Louis,  notwithstanding  his  repeated  ill-success, 
again  formed  the  plan  of  converting  the  Tatars  to 
Christianity,  and  at  the  same  time  of  winning  them 
as  confederates  against  the  Saracens.  Consequently 
at  his  orders  Rubruck  undertook  an  extended  mission- 
ary journey,  going  first  to  visit  Sartach,  son  of  Batu 
and  ruler  of  Kiptchak,  then  reported  to  have  become 
a  Christian.  In  1253  Rubruck  starti-d  from  Constan- 
tinople, crossed  the  Black  Sea,  traversed  the  Crimea 
towanls  the  North,  and  then  continued  eastward; 
nine  days  after  crossing  the  Don  ho  met  the  khan. 
The  latter  was  not  inclined  to  agree  to  the  schemes  of 
St.  Louis  and  sent  the  ambassadors  to  his  father  Batu, 
living  near  the  Volga.  Batu  would  not  embrace 
Christianity  and  advised  the  envoys  to  visit  the  great 
Khan  Mangu.  In  midwinter  they  reached  the  eastern 
point  of  Lake  Alakul,  south  of  Lake  Balkasch,  and 
near  this  the  Court  of  the  khan,  with  which  they 
arrived  at  Karakorum  at  Easter,  1254.  After  residing 
for  some  time  in  this  city  they  had  to  return  homo 
without  having  obtained  anything.  On  the  return 
journey  they  took  a  somewhat  more  northerly  route 
and  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1255  by  way  of  Asia 
Minor  at  Cyprus,  whence  they  proceeded  to  Tripoli. 

The  report  of  the  journey  which  Rubruck  presented 
to  the  king  is  a  geographical  masterpiece  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  It  exceeds  all  earlier  treatises  in  matter,  power 
of  observation,  keenness  of  grasp,  and  clearness  of 
presentment,  besides  being  but  little  spoiled  by 
fabulous  narratives.  In  it  Rubruck  gives  a  clear 
account  of  the  condition  of  China,  of  the  character- 
istics and  tiihnical  skill  of  its  inhabitants,  of  their 
peculiar  writing,  and  of  the  manufacture  of  silk ;  he  also 
mentions  pai>cr  money,  printing,  the  division  into 
castes,  rice  brandy,  kumiss,  speaks  of  the  physicians 
who  diagnosed  diseases  by  the  pulse,  and  pn-seribed 
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rhubarb.  The  Middle  Anns  also  owed  to  him  the 
solution  of  a  disputed  geographical  question;  he 
proved  that  the  Caspian  was  an  inland  sea  and  did 
not  flow  into  the  Arctic.  He  called  attention  to  the 
relationship  between  German  and  the  Indo-Gernianic 
group  of  languages,  and  to  the  family  unity  of  the 
Hungarians,  Bashkirs,  and  Huns  in  the  great  racial 
division  of  the  Finns;  and  he  also  gave  a  circumstantial 
account  of  the  religion  of  the  Mongols  and  the  various 
ceremonies  of  the  idolaters.  Rubruck's  account  has 
been  edited  by  the  Soci6t6  do  Geographic  in  the 
"Recueil  do  voyages  et  de  mtfmoires",  IV  (Paris, 
186-3),  German  translation  by  Kulb  in  the  "Gesehichte 
der  Missionsreisen  nach  Mongolei",  I,  II  (Ratisbon, 
1860) ;  English  tr.  bv  Rockhill. "  The  Journey  of  William 
of  Rubruk  to  the  Eastern  Parts"  (I»ndon,  1900). 

Schmidt,  Uber  Rubrukt  Rriu  In  ZeUtekrift  dtr  GftiUckafl 
tar  Erdkuntit  M  Berlin,  XX  (Berlin,  1885):  Matkod.  U  toyattt 
dt  Ft.  duitbiume  dt  Hubrovck  (Couvin.  IBOB);  Sohlaoeb. 
iiongotrniahrUn  dtr  Pmntukaitrr  (Trier.  IBM),  4.V-1S8. 

Patricius  Schlaoer. 

Rudolf  of  Fulda-,  chronicler,  d.  at  Fulda,  8 
March.  862.  In  the  monastery  of  Fulda  Rudolf 
entered  the  BcnedictincOrdcr.studied  under  the  cele- 
brated Rabanus  Maurus,  and  was  himself  a  teacher. 
He  was  undoubtedly  associated  with  King  Louis  the 
Pious,  whose  intimate  friend  he  considered  himself, 
but  it  is  not  known  how  long  he  remained  at  court. 
It  is  probable  that,  after  the  elevation  of  Rhabanus 
to  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Mainz.  Rudolf  followed 
him  thence,  and  only  towards  the  close  of  his  life  took 
up  his  permanent  residence  once  more  at  Fulda.  He 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  of  his  time. 
The  "Annales  Fuldenses  ,  begun  by  Einhard  and 
continued  (838-63)  on  the  same  linen  by  Rudolf, 
are  valuable  contributions  to  the  general  history  of  the 
period  on  account  of  his  close  connexion  with  the 
court.  Among  the  many  edition!  of  the  "Annales 
Fuldenses  si ve  Annales  rcgni  Francorum  orientalis", 
that  of  Kurze  (Hanover,  1891 )  is  the  best  (German  tr. 
bv  Wattenbaeh,  "Gi-sehiehtssehreiber  der  deutschen 
Vorxeit",  XXIII,  Leipzig,  1889).  At  the  suggestion 
of  his  master  Rabanus,  Rudolf  (838)  compiled,  from 
notes  of  the  priest  Mego  and  from  oral  tradition,  a 
life  of  St.  Lioba  or  Leobgyth  (published  in  "Acta 
SS.",  VII,  Sept.,  Antwerp  ed.,  760-9,  and  in  "Mon. 
Germ.  Script  ",  XV,  i,  121-31).  It  was  St.  Lioba 
whom  St.  Boniface  called  to  Bischofsheim  on  the 
Tauber  to  assist  him  by  her  activity.  Under  the  mis- 
leading title,  "  Vitabcati  Rabani  Mauri,  archieniscopi 
Moguntini  in  Germania",  there  is  extant  a  work  upon 
the  miracles  performed  by  the  relics  brought  to  Fulda 
by  Rabanus,  interspersed,  according  to  the  spirit  of 
the  times,  with  important  historical  and  ethnological 
notes.  In  the  "Mon.  Germ.  Script."  (XV,  329-41) 
it  is  print  I'd  under  the  more  correct  title,  "  Miracula 
sanctorum  in  Fuldenses  ccclcsias  translatorum".  A 
similar  work  of  much  more  importance  historically  is 
"Translatiosancti  Alexandri  Wildeshusam  anno  851 " 
in  "Mon.  Germ.  Script.",  II,  673-81,  begun  by  Rudolf 
in  863  at  the  request  of  Waltbraht,  a  grandson  of 
Widukin,  and  completed  by  Mcginhart.  Taking  the 
"Germania"  of  Tacitus  for  his  model,  lie  pictured  the 
history  of  ancient  Saxony  and  the  introduction  of 
C'hristinnity. 

Watticsiuch,  bruttrklaiuit  GfckickUqutlltn  tm  Milt'lallrr. 
II  i Rerun.  1  vi  t  .  J.'T  „,..  ztsmt.:  I'uttiiakt,  HMialktro  kiMorita 
mr.ln  ,rr,  :  Merlin,  Is'.wi.,,  |,  xil ;  M.  1131,  U2!l.  1640, 

PaTRU  M  s  Si'Hl.AliKR. 

Rudolf  of  Habsburg,  German  king.  b.  1  Mav, 
1218;  d.  at  Speyer.  15  Julv.  1291.  He  was  the  son 
of  Albert  IV,  the  founder  of  the  Habsburg  line,  and 
t  ouiitcss  Heilwige  of  Kiburg.  After  the  death  of 
his  father  in  the  Holy  bind.  Rudolf  pursued  an  tn- 

topendenl  line  of  iHilities.  In  the  conflict  between 
the  papacy  and  the  empire  he  supported  the  Hohen- 
staufens,  ami,  during  the  interregnum,  strove  to  in- 


crease the  power  of  his  house,  especially  in  Switzer- 
land. In  his  extensive  domains,  of  which  Swabia 
formed  the  centre,  he  showed  himself  a  good,  if  stern 
ruler,  and  especially  in  the  south  won  many  friends. 
At  the  instigntion  of  Gregorv  X.  who  threatened  to 
ap|>oint  a  regent  to  govern  the  empire  if  steps  were 
not  taken  to  restore  order  to  the  country  by  tire  elec- 
tion of   rt  prince   who   would  exercise   an  effective 

rule,  Rudolf  was  chosen  emperor  1  October,  1273. 
Towering  but  lean  of  stature,  with  bony  checks  and 
hooked  nose,  he  was  a  courageous  warrior,  a  skilled 
diplomat,  and  distinguished  alike  for  unrelenting 
sternness  and  genial  kindness.  Six  electors  you'd  for 
Rudolf;  the  seventh,  Ottakar  of  Bohemia,  abstained 
from  voting.  This  powerful  king  ruled  from  Meissen 
and  the  mountains  in  the  north  of  Bohemia  as  far  as 
the  Adriatic,  having  added  Austria,  Styria,  Carinthia, 
and  Krain  to  his  inherited  domains.  When  Ottakar 
was  summoned  to  answer  for  this  alienation  of  the 
imperial  fiefs,  Rudolf  proved  himself  an  astute 
politician  in  the 
proceedings 
against  Bohemia, 
lb-cognizing  that 
it  was  impossible 
to  force  the  <  ler- 
man  princes  to 
the  position  of 
vassals,  he  Utilized 
every  opport  unity 
to  enhance  the 
p  o  w  e  r  of  his 
hoti.nc,  for  only  the 
possession  of  great 
domains  could  en- 
sure for  a  German 
king  a  jtositiou 
of  prominence. 
Sup|M>rted  by  the 
Church,  Rudolf 
tx-gun  the  war  in 
127ti,  and  on  the 
Marehfeld  on  26  BtWOW  or  Habmciki 

August ,  127S,  ( )t  -  Engrnvins  by  Golu.u* 

takar  lost  his  throne  and  his  life  The  ancient  posses- 
sions of  t  lie  Bohemian  royal  house-  were  left  to  Ui  takar  s 
son  Wcnwwlaus,  who  wait  still  a  minor,  but  the  Austrian 
lands  had  to  be  given  up  and  were  formally  granted 
by  Rudolf  to  his  own  sons,  as  according  to  the  pre- 
vailing laws  of  the  empire,  the  sovereign  could  not 
retain  confiscated  lands.  In  this  manner  Ostmark 
came  permanently  into  the  possession  of  the  Habs- 
burgs.  Whether  the  downfall  of  Ottakar  was  a  Ger- 
man success  or  not,  is  still  an  open  question  among 
scholars.  In  recent  turn's,  the  opinion  has  prevailed 
that,  far  from  being^  hostile  to  the  (rt-xmans,  Ottakar 
favoured  German  immigration  into  Bohemia,  and 
that,  with  the  possession  of  the  Austrian  lands,  he 
might  tH-rhaps  have  completely  germanircd  Bohemia; 
and,  had  he  secured  the  lmjs  rial  crown,  this  powerful 
prince  might  have  given  a  new  importance  to  the 
imperial  authority.  The  creation  of  a  strong  central 
power  was  also  the  object  of  Rudolf's  politics,  ror 
the  consolidation  of  his  kingdom  about  the  Danube, 
peace  and  stability  in  Germany  were  necessary,  and 
these  only  a  strong  imperial  txower  could  guarantee. 
Then-  was  no  fixed  imperial  constitution,  and  the 
development  of  such  would  have  been  resisted  by  the 
territorial  princes.  Rudolf  was  shrewd  enough  to 
abstain  from  attempting  forcibly  to  increase  his  con- 
stitutional powers,  and  contented  himself  with  pre- 
serving such  domains  and  rights  as  were  still  left  to 
the  crown.  He  sought  to  recover  the  many  imperial 
possessions  which  had  been  lost  since  1245,  moreover 
he  saw  to  it  that  the  taxes  laid  upon  the  imiierml 
cities  and  towns  were  duly  paid:  although  he  failed  to 
establish  uniform  system  of  taxation  owing  to  the 
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resistance  of  many  cities  which  had  to  bo  put  down 
by  force  of  arum  before  they  came  to  an  agreement 
with  the  Emperor. 

With  Rudolf  began  a  period  of  national  peace 
for  Germany  which  was  to  last  for  two  hun- 
dred years.  Taking  as  his  model  the  pacific 
settlement  made  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  II,  in 
the  Landfrieden  at  Mainz,  in  1235,  he  drew  up  a 
number  of  agreements  which,  though  often  broken, 
were  the  chief  means  of  protecting  commerce  and 
trade.  But  here  also  he  had  to  be  content,  if  the 
princes  and  towns  really  carried  out  these  settlements 
to  do  which  thev  claimed  as  their  right  and  if  they 
really  cheeked  the  system  of  robbery,  which,  under 
the  form  of  "feuds",  prevailed  more  and  more.  This 
however  was  not  always  the  case.  Even  in  such  cases 
Rudolf  did  not  take  vigorous  measures  and  prove 
practically  that  the  maintenance  of  public  peace  was 
the  duty  of  the  Emperor.  Lesser  peace-breakers  he 
punished;  greater  ones  only  in  case  they  threatened 
his  dynastic  interests.  In  Swabia  his  governor 
(Landvogt),  Count  Albert  of  Hohenberg,  fought  with- 
out much  success  against  Count  Eberhara  the  Il- 
lustrious of  Wurtomborg;  against  Siegfried,  the  am- 
bitious Metropolitan  of  Cologne,  he  proceeded  by 
force  of  arms.  But  it  was  not  the  warlike  measures 
of  Rudolf,  but  the  defeat  of  Siegfried  near  Wor- 
ringen  in  12SS  by  the  Duke  of  Brabant  in  the  quarrel 
concerning  the  inheritance  of  Duke  Walram  of  Lim- 
burg  that  curbed  the  ambitious  efforts  of  the  arch- 
bishop. Rudolf  was  more  successful  in  his  efforts 
(1280)  to  settle  the  disputes  in  the  House  of  Wettin. 
But  his  chief  ambition,  to  secure  the  imperial  crown 
for  his  house,  he  failed  to  realize.  The  electoral  au- 
thority grew  stronger  during  his  reign,  and  the  system 
of  electing  its  kings  remained  the  canker  of  the  German 
Empire.  Until  the  very  last  he  endeavoured  to  in- 
crease the  power  of  his  family;  indeed,  in  the  east  of 
the  empire,  he  created  for  his  family  such  a  position 
that  a  little  later  it  developed  into  a  decisive  factor  in 
the  subsequent  historical  evolution  of  the  German 
Empire.  Meanwhile,  considering  the  difficult  con- 
ditions, he  did  verv  much  to  restore  the  unitv  of  the 
empire.  By  his  wise  moderation  he  secured  for  him- 
self general  recognition,  being  the  first  emperor  for  a 
long  period  to  achieve  this  end.  The  ntanv  diets 
which  he  held  must  also  have  strengthened  the  feel- 
ing of  the  unity  of  the  empire.  His  foreign  policy 
showed  the  same  wise  moderation.  He  abstained 
from  taking  any  action  in  the  Italian  question,  without 
however  resigning  the  right*  of  the  empire.  How- 
ever much  the  pope  strove  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  German  king  against  the  powerful  Charles  of 
Anjou  in  order  to  check  his  power  in  the  south  of  the 
peninsula,  Rudolf  was  always  able  to  skilfully  avoid 
the  overtures;  even  the  attractions  of  the  l'mperial 
crown  were  of  no  account  in  the  eves  of  this  sober  and 
calculating  prince.  In  Burgundian  affairs  he  inter- 
fered only  as  far  as  his  action  was  likely  to  increase 
the  power  of  his  house,  by  strengthening  it  on  the 
imiwrial  frontiers  towards  Burgundy.  Otherwise  his 
policy  in  the  West  was  guided  by  the  principle  of 
preserving  |>eaeeful  relations  with  France.  The  death 
of  this  upright  and  popular  monarch  wits  received 
with  lamentations  throughout  the  empire.  He  was 
buried  at  Soever. 
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Franz  Kampkks. 

Rudolf  of  Rudeahelm,  Bishop  of  Breslau.  b.  at 
Rudesheim  00  the  Rhine,  about  1402;  d.  at  Breslau 
in  Jan.  1482.  From  1422  to  1426  he  studied  at  the 
Lmversity  of  Heidelberg  from  which  he  graduated  as 


master.  He  then  proceeded  to  Italy,  graduated  as 
doctor  in  ecclesiastical  law  and  became  auditor  of 
the  Rota.  Numerous  benefices  were  conferred  upon 
him  at  an  early  date,  particularly  in  the  dioceses  of 
Mainz  and  Worms.  From  143X  onward  he  represented 
the  cathedral  chapter  of  the  latter  city  at  the  schismatic 
Council  of  Basle,  where  he  formed  a  friendship  with 
Enea  Silvio  de'  Pieoolomini,  subsequently  Pope 
Pius  II.  The  latter,  his  successor  Paul  II,  and  the 
Emperor  Frederick  III  entrusted  Rudolf  with  im- 
portant missions  and  difficult  negotiations.  Pius 
II  named  him  in  1463  Bishop  of  I^avant  in  Tyrol. 
The  See  of  Breslau  was  conferred  on  him  in  146S, 
at  a  time  when  the  inhabitants  were  spiritedly  re- 
sisting their  ruler,  George  Podiebraa,  King  of 
Bohemia.  The  latter  had  been  deposed  and  ex- 
communicated, but  maintained  his  position  as  ruler. 
The  war  which  resulted  was  protracted  beyond 
Podiebrad's  lifetime  and  terminated,  with  Rudolf's 
co-operation,  in  the  Peace  of  Olmtitz  in  1479.  Now 
intent  more  exclusively  upon  the  spiritual  welfare 
of  his  diocese,  the  bishop  sought  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  war,  endeavoured  to  imbue  the  diocesan  secu- 
lar and  regular  clergy  with  a  sound  ecclesiastical 
spirit,  and  insisted  upon  the  importance  of  their 
proiier  theological  training.  The  acts  of  the  synods 
held  in  1473  and  1475  bear  witness  to  the  zeal  and 
energy  of  the  skilful  prelate. 

Zai-m.  RwMf  wm  RadtthHm  (Krnnktort,  IHSll;  Paiitoh. 
Hi*,  o/tht  Popa,  XT.  Krenouv*.  Ill  tUjwlon.  1K5H).  171.  I0S- 

N.  A. 


Rudolf  Ton  Ems  (Hohenems  in  Switzerland),  a 
Middle  High  German  epic  poet  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. Almost  nothing  is  known  of  his  life.  He  him- 
self tells  us  that  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Counts 
of  Montfort  and  from  the  anonymous  continuator  of 
the  " Weltchronik "  we  learn  that  the  poet  died  "in 
welschen  rlchen",  i.  e.  in  Italy,  whither  he  had  prob- 
ably gone  with  King  Konrad  IV,  about  1254.  He 
professes  himself  a  follower  of  Gottfried  von  Strass- 
nurg,  for  whom  he  entertains  the  greatest  admiration, 
but  his  moralizing  and  didactic  tendency  differs  strik- 
ingly from  Gottfried's  joyous  sensualism,  and  he  is 
prone  to  diffuseness  and  redundancy.  In  the  choice 
of  subjects  he  shows  a  predilection  for  those  that  are 
learned,  and  he  generally  draws  from  Latin  sources. 
The  earliest  of  his  extant  poems  and  one  of  the  best 
is  "  Der  gute  Gerhard"  in  which  the  simple  piety  of  an 
humble  merchant  of  Cologne  puts  to  shame  the  phar- 
isaical  ostentation  of  the  Emperor  Otto.  The  didactic 
tendency  is  very  conspicuous  in  the  poem  "Barlaam 
und  Josaphat",  which  treats  a  well  known  Christian 
legend  that  seems  to  have  its  root  in  Buddhist  sources 
and  which  on  account  of  its  glorification  of  the 
ascetic  life  and  its  defence  of  Christianity  against 
Paganism  was  a  favourite  subject  with  medieval 
poets.  Another  poem  on  a  legendary  subject,  the 
conversion  of  St.  Eustace,  which  Rudolf  mentions 
among  his  works,  has  not  been  preserved.  "  Wilhelm 
von  Orlens",  a  courtly  epic  with  a  conventional  jove- 
story,  is  based  on  a  French  original  and  was  written 
for  one  Konrad  von  Winterstetton  (d.  1241).  Rudolf's 
most  ambitious  efforts  were  the  historical  epics  "Alex- 
ander" and  "  Weltchronik  ".  For  the  former  the  chief 
sources  are  the  "hixtoria  de  preliis"  and  the  work  of 
Curt ius  Rufus.  The  "Weltchronik"  was  undertaken 
at  the  request  of  King  Konrad  IV  and  was  to  be  a 
complete  history  of  the  world  from  the  beginning  to 
the  jioet's  own  time.  But  death  intervened  and  the 
story  breaks  off  with  King  Solomon's  reign.  An 
anonymous  poet  then  took  up  the  subject  and,  making 
free  use  of  Rudolf's  material  as  well  as  drawing  on 
Godfrey  of  Viterbo's  "Pantheon",  he  gave  a  version 
that  carried  the  story  as  far  as  the  Book  of  Judges. 
This  second  recension,  usually  called  the  "Christ- 
Herre-Chronik",  from  its  opening  words,  was  sub- 
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sequcntly  still  further  amalgamated  with  Rudolf's 
version  and  amplified  by  various  continuators,  notably 
one  Heinrich  von  Munchen  (fourteenth  century)- 
In  this  form  the  work  became  very  popular  and  was 
finally  resolved  into  prose. 

"Der  gute  Gerhard"  was  edited  by  Haupt  (Leip- 
zig. 1840);  "Borlaam  und  Josaphat"  by  Pfeiffer 
(Leipzig,  1843).  Of  the  other  works  there  are  as  yet 
no  critical  editions.  A  MS.  reprint  of  a  "Willehalm 
von  Orlens"  was  given  bv  Victor  Junk  in  "Deutsche 
Textedes  Mittelalters "  ('Berlin.  1905),  II;  selections 
from  "Alexander"  by  Junk  in  "Beitrfige  atur  Ge- 
schichte  der  deutechen  Sprache"  (1904),  29,  369-469; 
from  "Weltchronik",  by  Vilmar,  "Die  zwei  Rczcn- 
sionen  und  die  Handschriftcnfamilien  der  Weltchronik 
Rudolfs  v.  E."  (Marburg,  1839). 

KnfoKK,  Still  'tt-* rhr  VntemueJiungen  ithrr  H  r.  R.  ah  Sachahmer 
ColtfHaU  (l.Olxrk.  1HWI);  ZtKOERUi.  Die  Quelien  zum  Ales, 
dr-  H.  t.  K.  in  Weimholo  and  Vchjt,  Germanintixhe  Abhand- 
lungrn.  IV  (Bmttau.  1S.S.V.  Zudleb.  Die  QurlUn  ran  Hu-MU 
r.  B.  Wilhelm  ton  Orient  (Berlin.  ltftMi:  Ji  nk.  Die  Etnooncn  dee 
hfifivhen  Bpat  in  Sammlung  OoteMen,  no.  289  (Leiptig.  1006), 
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Rueckers,  Family  or,  famous  organ  and  piano- 
forte builders  of  Antwerp.  Hans  Rueckers,  t  he  founder, 
lived  in  Amsterdam  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Luke  and  was  ac- 
tive principally  as  organ-builder.  He  died  in  1640  or 
1641.  In  what  year  the  house  which  he  established 
in  Amsterdam  was  transferred  to  Antwerp  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  in  the  latter  citv  that  it  attained  its 
renown.  Hans  Rueckers  originated  a  spinet  (fore- 
runner of  the  piano-forte)  with  two  keyboard,  which 
<-ould  be  played  singly  or  simultaneously.  They 
could  be  coupled,  a  higher  octave  on  one  keyboard, 
with  a  lower  octave  on  the  other,  thereby  doubling 
the  sonority.  Hans  Rueckers'  son,  Andreas,  b.  in 
1579.  still  further  perfected  the  mechanism  of  their 
instruments,  which  gained  world-wide  celebrity  under 
Andreas  the  Younger  during  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  their  importance  continuing 
under  his  successors  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  eighteenth.  Rueckers'  pianos  were  exported  to 
foreign  countries,  particularly  to  England,  and  sold 
for  the  price,  in  those  days  fabulous,  of  3000  francs. 
Many  of  these  instruments  were  decorated  bv  famous 
painters,  which  caused  some  of  them  to  be  destroyed 
so  that  the  paintings  might  be  prtwerved. 

Kma«t:i.T.  The  Puino/orle,  il.  Origin,  Progree;  and  Conelrue- 
Jwii  (LoDdoo.  ISflO);  Hophn..  Otd  Keyboard  Inrtrument, 
1S77)  MtuxkalueheM  KontrmtumtUxikon  (Berlin. 

Joseto  Otten. 

Ruffini,  Paolo,  physician  and  mathematician,  b. 
at  Valentano  in  the  Dtichy  of  Castro,  3  Sept.,  1765; 
d.  at  Modem*,  10  May,  1822.  At  first  he  intended 
to  enter  Holy  orders  and  went  so  far  as  to  receive  the 
tonsure,  but  changing  his  mind,  he  began  the  study 
of  mathematics  and  medicine  in  the  University  of 
Modena,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  doctor.  At 
the  age  of  twenty-three  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  analysis  after  having  substituted  for  a  year  for  his 
teacher,  CasRioni.  In  1791,  the  chair  of  "elementary 
muthemat  ics  was  entrusted  to  him.  In  the  meantime, 
M  <lul  not  neglect  the  study  and  practice  of  medicine. 
At  the  tune  of  the  French  invasion  of  Italv  (1796)  he 
was unexpectedly  appointed  a  member  of  "the  Juniori 
in  the  legislative  body  at  Milan.  It  was  not  without 
U  Hieulty  that  he  suceccderl  in  returning  to  his  lectures 
at  Modena.  Il.i-au.se  he  refused  to  take  the  republi- 
can oath  without  the  conditional  declaration  dictated 
by  his  conscience,  he  was  dismissed  from  his  ,Kisition 

AuK  rinr!  ,-ol,Tr:  b,,t  Wi,h  ,h"  return  of  the 
AuMnons  in  1798  he  was  restored  to  his  former  post 


and  maintained  therein  by  succeeding  governments. 
A  call  to  the  chair  of  higher  mathematics  in  Pavia  he 
declined,  because  he  did  not  wish  to  give  up  his  medi- 
cal practice  among  his  dear  Modenese.  The  univer- 
sity having  been  degraded  to  the  rank  of  a  lyceum. 
heaceeptcd  (1806)  the  chair  of  applied  mathematics 
at  the  newly  established  military  school.  In  1814 
Francesco  IV  re-established  the  university  and  ap- 
pointed Ruffini  rector  for  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
professor  of  practical  medicine  and  applied  mathe- 
matics. By  bus  lectures  with  the  patients  actually 
present  he  revived  the  clinical  studies  which  had 
been  neglected  for  several  years.  During  the  typhus 
of  1817  he  sacrificed  himself  for  his  fellow 
and  finally  succumbed.  Although  he  re- 
he  never  regained  his  strength.  He  was 
buried  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria  di  Pomposa, 
between  the  tombs  of  Sigonio  and  Muratori. 

Ruffini's  sole  medical  treatise  is  a  "Memoria  sul 
tifo  contagioso".  As  a  mathematician  his  name  is 
inseparably  associated  with  the  proof  of  the  im- 
possibility of  solving  algebraically  the  quintic  equa- 
tion, on  which  subject  he  wrote  several  treatises 
("Teoria  generale  delle  equazioni,  in  cui  si  dimostra 
imiKwsibile  la  sohuione  algebraica  delle  equazioni 
generali  di  grado  superiore  al  4°",  2  vols.,  Bologna, 
1798;  "Delia  soluzione  delle  equazioni  alg.  determi- 
nate particolori  di  grado  sup.  al  4°"  in  "  Mem.  Soc. 
Italy,  IX,  1802,  which  was  awarded  a  prize  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Milan;  "  Delia  insolubility  delle 
eq.  alg.  etc.",  ibid.,  X,  1803;  "Delia  iiwolubtlitn  etc. 
qtialunque  metodo  si  adoperi,  algebraico  esso  sia  o 
trasoeiulente"  in  "Mem.  Inst.  Xaz.  Ital.",  I,  1806). 
He  also  proved  the  impossibility  of  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle  ("Riflessioni  intorrio  alia  ret t ificazione 
ed  alia  quadrature  del  circolo"  in  "Mem.  Soc.  Ital.", 
IX,  1802).  Less  known,  however,  is  the  fact  that 
Ruffini  published  the  now  familiar  "  Homer's  method" 
of  approximation  to  the  roots  of  numerical  equations 
fif  teen  years  before  Horner's  first  paper  on  it  appeared 
in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions"  of  1819  tpt.  I, 
pp.  308-35).  In  1802  the  Italian  Society  of  Forty 
offered  a  gold  medal  for  the  best  method  of  deter- 
mining the  root  of  a  numerical  equation  of  any  de- 
gree. In  1804  the  medal  was  awarded  to  Ruffini,  and 
the  dissertation  was  published  under  the  title  "Sopra 
la  detenninazione  delle  radice  nellc  equazioni  nume- 
riche  di  qualunquc  grado".  In  a  paper  read  before 
the  Southwestern  Section  of  the  American  Math. 
Soc.  (26  Nov.,  1910),  Professor  Florian  Cajori  pointed 
out  that  the  computation  demanded  by  Ruffini  is 
identical  with  that  in  "Horner's  method",  and  that 
this  method  is  elaborated  by  Ruffini  with  a  clearness 
and  thoroughness  not  surpassed  in  Horner's  own  ex- 
position of  1819.  In  view  of  this  fact,  Professor 
Cajori  insists  that  the  name  of  Ruffini  should  be 
associated  with  that  of  Horner  in  the  designation  of 
the  method.  Ruffini  again  wrote  on  this  subject  in 
1807  (Algebra  elementare,  cap.  iv,  v).  and  in  1813 
(Memorie  Soc.  It..  XVI,  XVII).  Ruffini  was  during 
his  whole  life  a  zealous  Catholic.  His  convictions  find 
expression  in  his  apologetic  works:  "  Dell'  immortality 
dell'  anima"  (Modena,  1806),  dedicated  to  Pius  VII, 
who  sent  him  a  gold  medal;  "Riflessioni  critiche  sopra 
il  saggio  lilosofico  intorno  olle  probability  del  Sig. 
Conte  de  la  Place"  (Modena,  1821),  in  which  he 
proves  himself  to  be  as  familiar  with  metaphysics  as 
with  questions  of  religion. 

I*as"T<»M'-txi,  Xote  SSoriche  eopra  i  noej  defunli'  Paolo  Rvthni 
in  Mem.  !,.■>>■  R'V.  lei.  d>i  Reono  l.omh.  Yen..  V  l  l*3\',  10-41: 
I.omimhim.  Kattiie  tulln  tila  di  Paolo  Rufint  <  1- lorrnc*-. 
1*21);  I'fKHiKMioiirr.  lii-ir.-I.M.  Ilandirdrtcrh.  rur  (Inch.  Jrr 
Brad.  IV....  <1S.VK-.T.H;  C»J«W.  Horn*;  Method  .//{ff 
motion  Anticipated  bv  Ruffini  in  Bull,  of  American  Math.  Aw. 

J.  Steik. 

Rufford  Abbey,  a  monastery  of  the  Cistercian 
Order,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rainworth 
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Water,  about  two  miles  south  of  Ollerton  in  Nottin* 

1  uT^I  T  f°U"/led  ,b>'  Gil,Mrt  <|p  r'!»'t  "  or  "bout 
raSjrf  c.olonife?1  wth  monks  from  Rievaulx S 
GUbtrt  endowed lt  with  the  manor  of  Rufford  Tnd 
shortly  aftenvards  added  "Cratil"  (W  ell        H  |r  " 

Stephen1^? te-n^Tt*  *" 

on\tIZnd^Sr^rrver^  ^  fe-feS 
i«ts  of  SEE  in  Dugdule  jra-^irewn'rv 
Ilwtorv  J^m  with  Philip  de  Kyme,  a  "   ||.k  n 
Lm^lnshire  magnate,  whoso  inclusion  . \L  ' 
mis-punctuation  in  a  Pontefract  chart."  h  ,  , 

marriafe  wifflVCy  fib^  *^3K  ^  fi 
«'ver  since  in  •  1         •5?  »*"■■  iwnained 

b"i',lin,!,  *"  2-5^!5TS: 

J.  A.  HbbbBBT. 


rutinus 


 m  ,he    Mlhl  hatriographica  latina",  II, 


reco^ftn,* '*™;-™e  present  Roman  Martyrologv 
On  10  jT.   if  «hw  T  on  thp  Allowing  days:  (I) 

who  arcor  in^to  tTnT'11  ^"""'"h  Roma»  "Wi 
1  f  I   7/\ i V nnV°  thp  legendary  Acta  (Acta  SS  Inlv 

stone  o  the  V  fc«r  b"nn  ut  t,u>  nin,h  «5£ 
manuscript    of    Uic      \V  "f  in  the  ^rne 

are  also  reeJnl.      J-J^1*™*.  These  martyrs 

mmirv  us  on    h  '      ,  •  I,,n,,™™-s  of  the  seventh 

Hulina,n1artvrs\.rs.vii;\mn.  I.?/U,jr:  J.Usttt  and 
St   Justa  £ I  I  '  ll' "   (-' ,WI>«1>«)  m  Spain.  Only 

Hieronymianum  »  H i,  !"  lh,h,|'  •  "  ^^rologium 
ogics   (Ou,.nt  in    ,7V  J:  "ut  ,n  the  historical  mart  yrol- 

170-77 )  Ju"t  m  is  *\L  mHrt>T0,°K«s  historiquV, 

historic*,  ..  ar.vrs  o    ,  ,hat  both  an. 

31  August.  'nSotus  te,f^PanLS,,1  (  h,,n  l'-    1:11  <>n 
the  first  two  a^  Sd  t?Ub"nai1an'1  Am"»*;  of  whom 
to  be  the  parents  of  the  cele- 


.„Stb-  *NB  ItlTl.NA 

Munllu.  Provincial  Miueuro.  Seville 

J-  P.  Kiksoh. 

Ruflnua,  Smnt  -  The  present  Rnn.ar.  Martvrol 
o»- records  H.  ven  saints  named  Rufinus'  Vl  On  >s 
I  ijruarv,  a  Unman  n.arlyr  Hufinus.  with  several 
companions  in  mariyrd.,...;   nothing  I  known  cW 

I  f«pss« 

ij'ucnesne,  W).  (.i)  On  14  June,  the  two  martvr* 
Valerius  and  Rufinus  who  suffered  at  Soissons  Franee^ 
during  the  Diocletian  persecution;  theTnamS  are 
K.ven  under  thisdate  in  the  "Mart  vrologi u m  H ieron yt 

„i  '  i  '  <9°  w,<?  )-  4  °«  21  June,  Rufimis 
who  suffere,!  mart,vrt?o,,,  with  Martia  a^^vraeuHe 
noth,nK  ,s  known  concerning  him.  (5)  O,  30  Jmv' 
Rufinus  of  Am,  who  was  According  o  le«md  he 
bishop  of  this  city  and  a  martvr.  He  is  probablv 
.dent.cal  w.th   the  -episcopus ' Marsorum^  Sid 

of  'L  T  ,  AUKU8t-  The,A*t*  of  the  martyn  om 
of  this  Rufinus  are  purely  legendary  [cf.  "Bibli£ 
thecahagiographicalalina",  II,  IOijk;  E\Li  "S  X 
milla  elm^a  cattedrale  <li  S.  Ruf.no  "  (  VJsi  lS  • 

Pss^i  76TonH,,.;;N,,,izi,",^(f-  Rufi»°"  t*™££k 

#.»  nn  !9  Au«IUt'  Rufirnw,  confessor  at  Man- 
tua (, )  On  26  August,  a  confessor  Rufinus  veneran"| 
at  Capua  cf.  Acta  SS.,  Augtist,  V,  N19-S20  |  ' 
name  ,s  given  ,n  the  "Martyrologium ^Hreronym  - 
an,,.,,  undergo  and  27  August  ,  (sj  On  4  Se pteml™ 
a  martyr  Rjihnus  with  his  companions  in  maSnlom 
who  suffercl  at  Ancyra in  Galatia:  he  is  also  mem."„H 
in  company  with  several  others  in  the  "  Mar  vrol 
Hieronym."  (ed.  cit.,  113)  under  31  August,  and  again 
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(10)  On 


.cit.,  116).   (9)  On 9 September, 
nus,  with  no  further  particulars, 
r,  Rufinus,  a  mart>T  in  Africa  with 
in  martyrdom;  nothing  is  known 
"this  saint     (11)  Beaidee  the  saints  al- 
i  should  also  be  made  of  a  martyr 
of  Alexandria  whose  name  is  given  under 
22  June  in  the  "Martyrol.  Hieronym."  (ed.  cit.,  81). 

J.  P,  Kirbch. 

Rufinus  Tyrannlua,  better  known  as  Rufinits  of 
Aqvileia,  b.  about  345,  probably  at  Concordia  in 
Italy  (Jerome,  Ep.  ii,  2);  d.  in  Sicily  about  410. 
Though  both  his  parents  were  of  the  Christian  Faith, 
he  was  not  baptized  till  he  was  about  twenty-five 

years  old  at  Aqui- 


Krrisin  or  Aijiiwt 
Krom  ii  wiKxlrut  in  Thevet'a  book  " 
VraU  Puurtrait*."  Pari*,  ISM 


leia,  where  he  lived 
for  a  short  time  as 

BBHf    a  mon'<  During 
-vr *  thispcriodheprob- 
WTfL  V^a  *My  composed  his 

"  Exposition  of  the 
Creed".  Soon  af- 
ter his  baptism  he 
went  to  Egypt, 
probably  in  the 
company  of  Mc- 
1. in i.i ;  he  there 
spent  six  years 
among  the  her- 
mits, and  from 
them  imbibed  his 
love  of  Origen. 
Afterwards  he  Met- 
tled in  Palestine, 
and  lived  in  a 
monastery  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives  with  companions  who  dwelled  in  cells 
built  at  his  expense,  for  he  was  a  Wealthy  man.  He 
later  paid  a  second  visit  to  Egypt  which  lasted  about 
two  years.  His  friendship  with  St.  Jerome,  begun  at 
Aquileia  if  not  earlier,  was  broken  by  the  Origenist 
controversy  in  Palestine  stirred  up  by  St.  Epipha- 
nius  (see  Oriqemsm),  but  the  two  were  subse- 
quently reconciled.  In  397  he  returned  to  Italy  in 
the  company  of  Melania.  On  his  arrival  there"  he 
composed  a  commentary  on  the  "  Benedictions  of  the 
Patriarchs",  and  began  his  labours  as  a  translator  of 
Origen  with  a  Latin  version  of  Pamphilus's  "Apology 
for  Origen"  (sec  Pamphiu'k  or  diss  area,  Saint),  to 
which  he  affixed  by  way  of  epilogue  a  short  but  his- 
torically valuable  treatise  "The  Adulteration  of  the 
Works  of  Origen  by  Heretics".  This  was  followed 
by  a  translation  of  Origen 's  "  De  principiis".  As  the 
original  is  no  longer  extant,  Rufinus's  concept  of  his 
office  as  a  translator,  though  prudent  at  the  time,  is 
iiggravating  to  posterity.  Assuming  extensive  falsi- 
fication by  heretics,  he  omitted  and  rectified,  endeav- 
ouring however  to  make  his  rectifications  from  what 
Origen  had  said  elsewhere.  He  also  indiscreetly,  if 
not  with  malicious  intent,  lauded  St.  Jerome's  earlier 
zeal  for  Origen.  This  led  to  a  fresh  outbreak  of  the 
Origcnist  controversy  ami  a  final  estrangement  from 
St  Jerome.  St.  Jerome  attacked  Rufinus,  who  replied 
Apology"  in  two  l>ookg.    It  was  in  con- 


w.th 


ZIIH 

or 


nexioti  with  this  controversy  that  he  wrote  his  short 
"  Apology  to  Pope  Anastasius".  Rufinus  translated 
other  writings  of  Origen  besides  those  al  readv  named : 
ue  treatises  of  St.  Basil  and  of  Gregory  of  Nazian- 
"Recognitions  of  Clement",  the  "Savings" 
King  of  XvMus",  some  short  tracts  of  Evagrius 
Pontics  and  kumbius's  "Church  Historv";  to  this 
hist  he  added  two  jKMlks  hritlKin(?  „„.  niUTatjvt.  lloWn 
to  his  own  times.  For  the  question  whether  the 
Htatona  monaehonim"  was  an  original  work  or  a 
translation  see  Mos ahtk-ism.  II.  EnMern  M,ma*ti- 
a*m  Btfon  t  halcnhm  U.  1).  451).    The  best  edition 


of  the  works  of  Rufinus  is  that  of  Vallarsi  (Verona, 
1745).  It  contains  Fontanini's  "  Vita  Rufini ",  which 
is  still  a  great  authority.  This  edition  has  been  re- 
printed by  Migne  in  P.  L,  XXI.  Unfortunately,  it 
does  not  contain  the  translations,  and  what  is  of  more 
importance,  the  prefaces  to  the  translations:  these 
must  be  sought  in  the  works  of  Origen,  St.  Basil  etc. 
The  translation  of  Eusebius's  "Church  History", 
together  with  the  continuation,  has  been  recently 
published  in  the  Berlin  edition  of  the  Greek  Christian 
writer*  of  the  first  three  centuries.  The  most  im- 
portant of  RuJinus's  writings,  including  the  aforesaid 
prefaces,  have  been  translated  in  the  third  volume  of 
Wace  and  Schaff's  "  Nioene  and  Poet-Nicene  Fathers". 

For  further  Information  concerning  Hufimi.  and  bi»  writings 
consult  the  Prolegomena  to  the  above-mentioned  translation*. 
See  alao  Fbemantle  in  IHtt.  ChriM.  Biag.,  «.  v.  Hujintu  1 3).  Kor 
the  Oriceniat  controversy  aee  Dt'CHcaxE,  llitt.  aneirniu  de 
/'Mi"  -III.  ii:  Thierbt.  Saini  Jerome.  I  (Paris,  1807),  1-  VII. 
For  Rufinus  aa  a  tranalator  of  Origen  aee  Armitaoe  Rosimson'b 
edition  of  the  Philuralia  (Cambridge.  1893).  pp.  xxxi-xxxlx; 
this  writer  savs:  "  Ilia  |Rufinus'a|  translation  in  in  fart  what  we 
should  now  rail  a  paraphrase.  He  gives  aa  a  rule  sense;  and  for 
the  most  part  it  is  Origeo's  sense,  if  we  have  regard  to  the  general 
thought  rather  than  to  the  individual  sentence." 

F.  J.  Bacchus. 

Rufus,  Saints. — The  present  Roman  Martyrology 
records  ten  saints  of  this  name.  Historical  mention 
is  made  of  the  following:  (1)  On  19  April,  a  group  of 
martyrs  in  Melitene  in  Armenia,  one  of  whom  bears 
the  name  of  Rufus.  These  mart  vrs  are  mentioned  al- 
ready in  the  "  Martyrologium  Hieronymianum  "  ML 
De  Kossi-Duehesne,  46).  (2)  On  1  August.  Rufus, 
with  several  companions  who,  according  to  the  most 
reliable  manuscripts  of  the  "Martyrol.  Hieronym." 
died  at  Tomi,  the  place  being  afterwards  by  mistake 
changed  to  Philadelphia  (cf.  0,u(,ntin,  "Lei  martyr- 
ologcs  historiques",  337).  (3)  On  27  August,  two 
martyrs  named  Rufus  at  Capua— one,  whose  name 
also  appears  as  Rufinus  in  the  "  Martyrol.  Hieronym." 
(ed.  cit.,  111).  The  other  is  said  to  have  suffered  with 
a  companion,  Carponius,  in  the  Diocletian  iicrseeu- 
tion  (cf.  "  Bibliotheca  hagiographica  latina".  II,  1070; 
Acta  SS.,  VI  August,  18-19).  (4)  On  25  September, 
several  martyrs  at  Damascus,  among  them  one  named 
Rufus.  (5)  On  7  Novemlier,  a  St.  Rufus,  who  is  said 
to  have  been  Bishop  of  Metz;  his  history,  however,  is 
legendary.  His  name  was  inserted  at  a  later  date  in 
an  old  manuscript  of  the  "Martyrol.  Hieronym."  (ed. 
cit.,  140).  In  the  ninth  century  his  relics  were  trans- 
ferred to  Gau-Odernheim  in  Hosse,  Diocese  of  Mainz. 
(6)  On  12  November.  Rufus,  a  supposed  Bishop  of 
Avignon,  who  is  perhaps  identical  with  Rufus,  the 
disciple  of  Paul  (21  November).  I-cgend,  without  any 
historical  proof,  has  made  him  the  first  Bishop  of 
Avignon  [cf.  Duchesne,  "  Pastes  episcopaux  de 
1'ancienne  Gaule",  I.  258;  Duprat  in  "Memoiresde 
1' Academic  de  Vaucluse"  (1889),  373  sqq.;  (1890), 
1  sqq.,  105  sqq.|.  (7)  On  21  November,  Rufus  the 
disciple  of  the  A|X>stles,  who  lived  at  Rome  and  to 
whom  St.  Paul  sent  a  greeting,  as  well  as  he  did  also 
to  the  mother  of  Rufus  (Rom.,  xvi,  13).  St.  Marksavs 
in  his  Gospel  (xv,  21)  that  Simon  of  Cvrene  was  the 
father  of  Rufus,  and  as  Mark  wrote  his  Gospel  for 
the  Roman  Christians,  this  Rufus  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  one  to  whom  Paul  sent  a  salutation  [cf.  Comely, 
"Commentar.  in  Kpist.  ad  Romanos"  (Paris,  1896), 
778  sq.|.  (8)  On  28  November,  a  Roman  martyr 
Rufus,  probably  identical  with  the  Rufinianus  who  was 
buried  in  the  Catacomb  of  Generosa  on  the  \  la 
Portuensis,  and  who  is  introduced  in  the  legendary 
Acts  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Chrysogonus  (cf.  Allan!, 
"Histoire  de*  ticrsccutions",  IV,  371  sq.K  (9)  On  IS 
December,  the  holy  mart. vrs  Rufus  and  Zosimiis,  who 
were  taken  to  Rome  with  St.  Ignatius  of  Antioch  and 
were  put  to  death  there  for  their  unwavering  confession 
of  Christianity  during  the  persecution  of  Trajan.  St. 
Polycarp  s|>caks  of  them  in  his  letter  to  the  Philip- 
pians  (c.  ix).  J.  P.  KiRscu. 
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„n?^P'-  ThiPRY.  (Th*odorb)  church  historian 
SA'KW  b;  »*  R*lms  W  .«»<">•,  1667;  d.  at 

7  K)  ^Lf  i  IVlIIer8lnear,KpInw-  27  September, 
?3  ,~*cp.  <J?mP'riiP«  h"  classical  studies  he  en- 
tered (2  October,  1674  the  Maurist  Congregation 
of  the  Benedictmc  Order  at  the  Abbey  of  lain  " 
Remy  at  Reims  which,  in  that  era,  produced  in 

•ranee  a  brilliant  company  of  distinguished  scholar" 
I? tL  ^TTV  de?P  Plety  and  fine  intellectua 
fiKiRJS*  .hi5n^n0wn  throughout  his  order,  and 
Mabillon  requeued  thosupcriore  to  give  him  Ru mart 
fkK  fel,°^-worker.  Thus  in  1682  he  came  to  the 
Abbey  of  feamt-Germain-dca-Prea,  near  Paris,  where 
this  UndCT  the  P"dlnce  of 

SnffJ*kmVu*l?'fator'  bccftmo  one  «  the  most 
e'nment  church  historians  and  critics  of  his  time. 

ihe  nret  large,  important  work  that  Thierry 
ffjiM.?!  the  Publication  of  the  Act* 
nrim,!?^^  .that  he  Regarded  as  genuine:  "Acta 
Prnorum   martyrum   smcera  et   selecta"  (manv 

ISo9).  Taken  as  a  whole  the  collection  is  not  sur^ 

^TnL  ™  JO^**1  thouKh  individual  documents 

orre  ™  "?ried  as,  genuine  by  the  keener  criticism 
°„  t'?Le8--  In  the  introduction  he  ably  dis- 

theTirii^r  °^".-f0r  th°  h^t0r?'  of  thc  """"H. 
the      nf  and  m  «io«ng  this  refuted 

the  opinion  propounded  by  Dodwell  ("TJc  paucitate 

nSST  !  ^ord'  1684^  that  there  wSSTSK 
*  yll  number  pf  martyrs  in  the  early  Church 


IV  (3rd  ed.. 

J.  P. 


1910)! 


university  of  Salamanca,  obta  ninz  the  ,)™rr»~  !it 

wSthe  °i  LrSr  lD  W  be Tmo  ea  feille' 
with  the  object  of  practising  his  profession  nml t  rVi 
mained  in  that  city  for  thm -years     Whifc  'there  hU 

citj,  among  them  the  illustrious  Miguel  Cervantes 
Saavedra,  with  whom  he  formed  a  close  friend  hi  . 
The  years  between  1609  and  1611  he  passed nfhk 

Madrid00"]1^  Rcturin? to  ^  ffSa 

Madrid.    A  few  years  before  Philip  II  had  trans- 

rf    Tfl  f  hut    etti-     ..«.]  1a  ,m  m  . 


fcrred  his  court  to  that  city,  and  it  was  not  \'o7g  before 

eminent  position  at  the  bar 


\  R  m7,L^r„7T  i  •   "u*™rrB  «n  "ie  early  Church. 

A  supplement  to  hfa  work  was  published  by  Le  Mont 
Ho  r?  ^V'i*  "•rty"  .  Pans,  1883,  in  "Memoires 
de  1  Institut  de  France".  XXX).  After  the  "  \cuT 
he  publ«hed  the  "riistoria  pei^  £  £• 
hSK  j-  V,ct?r  of, Vita,  to  which  he  added  an  S- 

n  A£t70Kn  °fih0  rr1"011  <*  thc  Catbolics 
Venice  ?732)  °'  th°  VandalB  (Paris-  169*; 

fflAftf^beadited  the  works  of  St.  Gregory  of  Tours 
inH  .{^u    Horentu  episcopi  Turon.  opera  omnia) 

and  IV  W»*Won.  hC  Pubh«hed  volumes  VIII 
*Parii  nSrfei  ACitB  frct0nim  ord-  S-  Benedicti" 
W^MffiJ'J-  . In  Period  he  prepared 

l-noi  ^  KI°  de.,a  nnssion  de  Saint-Maurn  (Paris 

dSeMOrdeCr°innFlti0n  to„the  ^  ot 
"SL^pL    FranW!-         Publ«bed  the  treatise 
defend  ,f      TiT*  vlnd!cata"  (Paris,   1706),  in 
uhiTl  i  u,abUlon8  work-    De  re  diplomatic*" 
Mabulon  hsTh  aUac^  by  Bartholomew  Germon! 
Plete  I  iZ  blit  ^  not  ,,w>n  able  to  com- 

th»  edkk^^tl0,?  °fite  >Dc  re  diplomatica"; 
in  connev?™  JX™ -^^y  Ruinart,  who  published 
BJSn^^^.fca"    AbreRe  de  la  vie  de  J. 

^^"Sis?1  il  further  hy 

which' he°!lnH  te"?  madf  durinK  the  year  1709, 

52  wiric  ^  ^ook/?  Kath.er  furthor  matcrial  f°r 

vnh.„T„      hc  wa?  taken  ''1  and  died.    The  fifth 

^rh?t"  left        yl!!?ta   death-    ^eral  manu"- 
5  ThuUher  fycUSS  ™du  Humart  WPre  edited 
H'uinart  '  ,h-L  v     ^  P^t.bumes  de  Mabillon  ct 
>  three  volumes.  Pans,  1724).  Amomr  these 

A^tianTettrKr " ^  R^!nart kl' ItPr ^SSSfa 
rniw  "    ^V,  »  I  ?Tnf&m  •'     06  P*111"  archiepis- 
the  distinet,  ^  1  i!  ,      PP  11 "    fbe  letters  of 
m  l»hed  scholar  were  edited  bv  Val^rv 

fauco^fc-'f*1^  'le^Iabillon  et *de  jSSS 

bv  Lte^  a« 


Alareon's  dreams  of  a 

were  shattered,  for  he  saw  tnaronlTthrough  intrigue 
and  adulation  could  he  hope  for  preferment  K 
being  distasteful  to  a  man  of  his  teim™,ent  he 
turned  to  writing  for  the  stage,  attrac^fbT  f.e  s^ 
cess  of  Lope  de  Vega,  GabrielTelle*  (Tim  de  MoHn^" 
maLC^H  ^  ^  "^'bich  w  Jso'^h  in  : 
masters.    He  was  successful  almost  from  the  start 
L nfortuna tely,  he  gained  as  well  the  env>  and  ennntv 
W  Gon^Sr       H  0^f,th,;  VT'  amonP  them  5™  ae 
iner,>i'leXg    urnrdn^°intflV^'  who  IamP°one<l  him 
men .iiesslj     After  his  death  he  was  gradually  fonrot- 
ten,  save  V  p  agiarisO.,  who  could  „»fe  "  p frZm 
his  unread  works.    Posterity,  however,  has Ken  W m 
his  due,  and  he  is  considered  the  firs  greaT  I  terarv 
product  of  the  New  World  and  perhaps^ven  tottZ 
day,  one  of  the  greateat.    He  is  atlmittedly  in  the 
foremost  rank  of  Spanish  dramatists,  being  surp 'ussed 
if  at  a II.  only  by  Lot*  de  Vega  and  Calderdi.  TlarTrtn' 

meees,K'  An  ^  1^'  ^  al1  of  ,he".  nV^te". 
pieces  Among  the  best  known  are:  "Truth  Sus- 
pected ,  wh!ch  drew  forth  U,e  highwt  praise  from 
torneille,  who  use,  it  as  a  basis  for  his  «  Le^nteuT™ 

ntJ^l  iT*  .  WftB  meant  *°  ri<,ic,,,e  Uie  habits 
of  Koss.p  and  slander;  "The  Weaver  of  Segovia"  a 

S"tT  £V mt"BUe  and  passion,  in  two  parts,  the  first 
of  which  has  been  attributed  to  another  author  being 
so  much  inferior  to  the  second.  In  general  his  plays 
are  distinguished  by  their  ingenious  plots,  moral  tone 

Ventura  Fuentes. 
Euii  da  Montoya,  Antonio,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tingmshed  i)ioni«ers  of  the  original  Jesuit  mission  in 

pHr^JS''  rn  B  rcm.a/.kab'e  linguist;  b.  at  Lima, 
Peru,  on  U  June,  1.d8o;  d.  there  11  April,  1652 
After  a  youth  full  of  wild  and  daring  pranks  and 
adventures  he  enteral  thc  Society  of  Jesus  on  1 
iNovember,  1606.    In  the  same  year  he  accompanied 
Fat  her  Diego  Torres,  t  he  first  provincial  of  Paraguay 
to  this  mission,  where  he  laboured  for  thirty  years  u 
one  of  its  most  capable  and  successful  apostles. 
J-ather  Ruu  de  Montoya  was  one  of  the  true  tvpe  of 
great  Spanish  missionaries  of  that  era,  who,'  as  if 
made  of  cast-iron,  united  a  burning  xeal  for  souls  with 
an  incredible  fewness  of  wants  and  great  power  of 
work.    In  co-operation  with  Fathers  Cataldino  and 
Mazeta  he  founded  t  he  Reduct  ions  of  Guavra,  brough  t 
a  number  of  wild  tribes  into  the  Church;  and  is  said 
to  have  baptized  personally  100,000  Indians.  As 
head  of  the  missions  he  had  charge  from  1620  of  the 
reductions   on  the  upper  and  middle  course  of  the 
Parana,  on  the  Uruguay,  and  the  Tajx-,  and  added 
thirteen  further  "reductions"  to  the  twenty-six  al- 
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ready  existing.  When  the  missions  of  Guayra  were 
endangered  bv  the  incursions  of  marauders  from  Brazil 
in  search  of  slaves.  Father  Mazeta  and  he  resolved  to 
transport  the  Christian  Indians,  about  15,000  in  num- 
ber, to  the  Reductions  in  Paraguay,  partly  by  water 
with  the  the  aid  of  seven  hundred  raft*  and  numberless 
canoes,  and  partly  by  land  through  the  mazes  of  the 
primeval  forest.  The  plan  was  successfully  carried  out 
in  1631  after  the  suffering  of  incredible  hardships  and 
dangers.  "This  expedition  ",  says  the  Protestant  von 
I  Sirring,  "is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  undertak- 
ings of  this  kind  known  in  history  "  [Globus,  LX  (1891 ), 
1791.  In  1637  Montoya  on  behalf  of  the  governor,  of 
the  Bishop  of  Paraguay,  and  of  the  heads  of  the  orders 
laid  a  complaint  before  Philip  IV  as  to  the  Brazilian 
}K>licy  of  sending  marauding  expeditions  into  the 
neighbouring  regions.  He  obtained  from  the  king 
inqxirtant  exemptions,  privileges,  and  measures  of 
protection  for  the  Reductions  (see  Reductions  of 
Paraguay).  Soon  after  his  return  to  America  Mon- 
toya died  in  the  odour  of  sanctity. 

He  was  a  fine  scholar  in  the  beautiful  but  difficult 
language  of  the  Guarani  Indians,  and  has  left  works 
upon  it  which  were  scarcely  exceeded  later.  These 
standard  works  are:  "Tesoro  de  la  lengua  guarani" 
(Madrid,  1039),  a  quarto  of  407  pages;  "Arte  y 
vocabulario  de  la  lengua  guarani"  (Madrid,  1640),  a 
quarto  of  234  pages;  "Catecismo  de  la  lengua  guaranf" 
(Madrid,  1648),  a  quarto  of  336  pages.  Mulhall 
calls  Ruiz  de  Montoya's  grammar  and  vocabulary 
"a  lasting  memorial  of  his  industry  and  learning  . 
The  German  linguist  Von  der  Gabelentz  regarded 
them  as  the  very  best  sources  for  the  study  of  the 
Guarani  language,  while  Hervas  declares  that  the 
clearness  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  rules  to 
which  Montoya  traced  back  the  complicated  structure 
and  pronunciation  of  Guarani  are  most  extraordinary. 
All  three  works  were  repeatedly  republished  and  re- 
vised.   In  1876  Julius  Platzmann,  the  distinguished 
German  scholar  in  native  American  languages,  issued 
at  Leipzig  an  exact,  reprint  of  the  first  Madrid  edition 
of  this  work  "unique  among  the  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries of  the  American  languages".    A  Latin 
version  was  edited  by  the  German  scholar  Christ 
Friedr.  Seybold  at  Stuttgart  in  1890-91.    A  collected 
edition  of  all  MontoyiTs  works  was  published  at 
Vienna  under  the  supervision  of  the  Vicomte  de  Porto 
Seguro  in  1876.    Of  much  importance  as  one  of  the 
oldest  authorities  for  the  history  of  the  Reductions  of 
Paraguay  is  Montoya's  work,  "Conquista  eepiritual 
hecha  por  los  religiosos  de  la  C.  de  J.  en  las  provincial 
del  Paraguay,  Parana,  Uruguay  y  Tape"  (Madrid, 
1639),  in  quarto;  a  new  edition  was  issued  at  Bilbao 
in  1892.    In  addit  ion  to  the  works  alreadv  ment  ioned 
Montoya  wrote  a  nuimVr  of  ascetic  treatises.  letters 
and  various  literarv  remains  of  Ruiz  de  Montoya  are 
to  Ik-  found  in  the  "Memorial  histor.  cspanol",  XVI 
(Madrid.  1802>,  57  sqq.;  in  "Litters  annua-  provinc. 
Paraguurui'"  (Antwerp,  1600),  and  in  the  "  Memorial 
sobrc  ltnntes  de  la  Republ.  Argentina  con  el  Para- 
guay" (Buenos  Aires,  1867),  I.  apjiendix;  II,  210- 
2.)2:  cf.  Backer-Sommervogel,  "Bibl.  de  la  C.  de 
Jesus  ,  VI,  1075  sqq. 

.J,'.*"1;*.***'  D"  •s>'"-'"''>*-t»»lr  un4  <fi>  Mi.twnrn  (Freiburg. 
1WII,  M  «i<|.;  (onquuta  npintual  (Billmut.  PtAIoqo;  Sal- 
niMisim  anttquo,  Jr.uitn.  M  I'rni  il.ima,  1SK2),  01  son  • 
XahjiI  E,    l„/„  ,/,  >.  .,„,.  ,,,   Monlnl>n  lSanVmM.  ItHijl 

Hi-   ^NpHAOK.   \aronrm  ,/u»frr*  iMiuin.l.  lt.f.1,1 ;  Platziuvn 
"  ''  j'  r  u:,W    •«"»     >•,.    t;r,mm:l.!,„,  lf....V- 

M   li     ft'*       """J""*-    lH7">-  »•  VV.  Ct  ARANl   »,„)   Hvtt:    Ml  ..- 
«rr»e.i  Prruam,,  IV.  111*.  ' 

Anthony  IIionder. 


^  . l*0nt??*lPlran-  ,»">I°K'™.  b.  at  Seville, 

r>02    d.  there  if,  Mnrphi   mi±    ,Io  mtered  ,he 

Society  r ,f  jWI„  ,„  jr-.,        ,  ^        f^j  .„  Ju| 

..^  f  r  K  f  P.h,k,f0',hy  1,1  (lran:ula,  moral  theol- 
ogy for  one  year  m  Baeza,  ami  theology  for  about 


twenty  years  in  Cordova  and  Seville.  For  a  time  he 
was  rector  of  the  College  of  Cordova,  and  represented 
his  province,  Andalusia,  at  the  Sixth  General  Con- 
gregation. The  last  years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to 
writing.  His  distinguishing  characteristics  seem  to 
have  been  humility,  a  retiring  dis|>osition,  and  integ- 
rity. Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Duko  of 
Lcrma  promised  to  obtain  permission  from  Paul  V  to 
publish  his  manuscripts  "  De  Auxiliis  ",  if  he  furthered 
his  plans,  he  declined  to  advise  the  citizens  of  Seville 
to  pay  a  certain  tribute.  Fray  Miguel  de  San  Jose 
considers  him  a  most  finished  theologian  j  Merlin  a 
wise,  subtle,  prudent  student  and  faithful  interpreter 
of  the  Fathers,  and  Kleutgen  and  Menendez-Pelayo 
think  that  he  combined  positive  historic  theology 
with  scholastic,  in  a  manner  not  achieved  by  anvof  the 
theologians  who  preceded  him.  His  published  works 
arc:  "Doctrina  Christiana",  written  by  command  of 
the  Bishop  of  Cordova,  published  anonymously  and 
several  times  reprinted;  "Commentaria  ac  disputa- 
tiones  in  primam  partem  D.  Thorns" — (a)  "De 
Trinitate"  (Lyons,  1625),  his  principal  treatise  and 
one  of  the  best  on  this  subject;  (b)  "De  pnedestina- 
tione  ac  reprobatione  hominum  et  angclorum  "  ( Lyons, 
1628);  (c)  "De  scientia,  idcis,  ventate  ac  vita  Dei" 
(Paris,  1629);  (d)  "De  voluntate  Dei  et  propriia 
actibus  ejus"  (Lyons,  1630);  (e)  "De  nrovidentia" 
(Lyons,  1631);  (f)  "De  nominibus  Dei  .  These  are 
rare  and  much  sought  editions.  In  manuscript  pre- 
served in  various  libraries: "  De  auxiliis",  two  volumes 
classified  as  very  good  by  Father  Vitelleschi;  "De 
angelis";  "Commcntarii  in  matcriam  de  peccatis"; 
"Controversia?  et  qiucstioncs  theologies":  De  bene- 
ficiis  parochialibus  eonf erendis " ;  ••  I  v  eliminandis  o 
republica  comoediis  vulgaribus " ;  "De  statu  eorum, 
qui  pctunt  dimissionem  in  Socictato  Josu";  "De 
causis  dimittendi  a  Societate  Jesu". 

Muftox  i>e  Galyei,  Carta  .  .  .  tobrt  la  nuKi  V  nrtwin  dtl 
Padre  Mon/aua.  t'ruule  aaya  thia  waa  signed  in  Seville  in  1633 
and  waa  written  by  Father  reliciano  de  Hguero  (Catalogue  .  ■ . 
No,  3797).  Asdhaue.  Varan**  ilurtrt*.  VII  (Hilbao,  1891),  102; 
Michael  a  8.  Johkpii,  BMioffr.  CrU.  tacm  tt  pro/.,  IV  (Madrid, 
1742),  85;  Nicolas  Antonio,  HMiMrra  Hirpana  A  ,  I 
iMatriti.  1793).  311;  Sotwel,  Bibliot.  tcrip.  rocitt.  (Ronw.  1U7I5, 
1774);    HritTKR.  Somtneiator,  I  (Innabruck,  1892).  no.  2ft5j 


So«mebvo<iku  HMiMhequr,  VII  (1896),  col.  323 
Coteaio  d»  Cdrdoba,  I.  cap.  viii.  p.  iv,  n.  ii;  Gciehe 
Btpagnt,  I,  433. 

Antonio  P£rez  Goyena. 
Rule,  Religious.   See  Religious  Life. 
Rule  of  Faith.    See  Faith. 


.  a  kingdom  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
situated  between  the  Black  Sea,  the  Danube,  the 
Carpathian  Mountains,  and  the  Pruth. 

I.  History.— The  modem  Rumanians  are  j 
regarded  as  the  descendants  of  the  Dacians,  a  I 
of  the  ancient  Thracians;  they  dwelt  north  of  the 
Danulie  in  the  territorv  now  known  as  Transylvania, 
and  formed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  a 
comparatively  well-organized  state.  Under  the  rule 
of  able  princes  (e.  g.  Decebalus)  they  frequently 
threatened  the  Romiui  civilization  between  the 
Adriat  ic  Sea  and  the  DanuU'.  Trajan  first  succeeded 
after  several  campaigns  (102-06)  in  bringing  the 
country'  under  the  Roman  dominion:  the  new  Roman 


province  received  the  name  of  Dacia,  and  embraced 
the  modem  Transylvania,  Banal,  acd  Rumania.  To 
replace  the  Dacians,  a  portion  of  whom  had  emigrated 
northwards,  Trajan  introduced  colonists  into  the  land 
from  every  iwrt  of  the  Roman  Empire,  especially 
from  the  iieighls)uring  Illvrian  provinces;  these  settlers 
soon  converted  the  Dacian  territories  wasted  by  the 
wars  into  one  of  the  most  flourishing  Roman  provinces, 
which  was  shortly  known  as  "Dacia  felix".  From 
the  fusion  of  the  remaining  Thracians  and  the  Roman 
colonists,  who  possessed  a  higher  culture,  issm-d  in 
the  course  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  the  Daeo- 
Rumanian  people.    As  early  as  the  second  century' 
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began  (ho  assaults  of  the  Germanic  tribes  on  the 
Roman  Empire.  After  several  unsucccssf ul  attempt*, 
the  Goths  occupied  the  Dacian  province  in  the  third 
century,  and  in  271  Emperor  Aurelian  formally  ceded 
the  territory  to  them.  In  the  fourth  century  the 
Goths  were  followed  by  the  Huns,  who  in  similar 
fashion  brought  the  Romans  and  Goths  into  subjec- 
tion after  several  campaigns.  In  the  fifth  century 
came  the  Gepidte,  and  in  the  sixth  the  Avars,  who 
occupied  Dacia  for  two  centuries.  Under  the  domin- 
ion of  the  Avars  the  Slavs  made  their  appearance, 
settling  peacefully  among  the  inhabitants;  they  have 
left  many  traces  of  their  presence  in  the  names  of 
places  and  rivers.  Gradually,  however,  they  were 
absorbed  and  Romanized,  so  that  the  Latin  character 
of  the  Language  was  preserved.  The  influence  of  the 
Slavs  was  greater  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
where  they  overwhelmed  the  •  .  Human  popula- 
tion by  weight  of  numbers,  and  denationalized  the 
Finnic  Bulgars  who  settled  in  the  country  in  the 
seventh  century.  In  thin  way  the  Romanic  popula- 
tion of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  was  divided  by  the  Slavs 
into  two  sections;  the  one  withdrew  northwards  to 
the  Carpathians,  where  people  of  kindred  race  hat! 
settled,  while  the  other  moved  southwards  to  the 
valleys  of  the  Pindus  and  the  Balkan  Mountains, 
where  their  descendants  (the  modern  Aromuni  or 
Macedo-Vlaehs)  still  maintain  themselves.  In  the 
history  of  the  Southern  Rumanians  the  erection  of 
the  Rumano-Bulgar  Empire  by  the  brothers,  Peter, 
Jonita,  and  Asen  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century  is 
especially  noteworthy;  this  empire  became,  disin- 
tegrated in  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  on 
the  extinction  of  the  Asen  dynasty  (see  Bulgaria). 
The  Bulgar  dominion  over  ancient  Dacia  exercised  a 
decisive  influence  on  the  ecclesiastical  development  of 
the  country.  Christianity  had  been  introduced — 
especially  into  the  modern  Dobrudja,  where  there 
was  a  strong  garrison — bv  Roman  colonists  and 
soldiers,  the  Latin  form  and  liturgy  being  employed. 
In  Tomi  (now  Constanta)  existed  an  episcopal  see, 
nine  occupants  of  which  between  the  fourth  and  sixth 
centuries  are  known.  During  the  dominion  of  the 
Bulgars  the  ancestors  of  the  Rumanians  with  their 
lords  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Greek  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  and  were  thus  drawn  into 
the  Greek  Schism.  Consequently,  even  to-day  the 
vast  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Rumania  belong 
to  the  Orthodox  Church  (see  below).  The  immigra- 
tion of  the  Bulgars  was  followed  by  the  cam|>iugns 
of  the  Magyars,  who  however  made  no  permanent 
settlement  in  the  land,  choosing  for  settlement  the 
plain  between  the  Danube  and  the  Thciss.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  tenth  century  the  country  was  sub- 
jected to  the  repeated  attacks  of  the  Peshenegs,  and 
in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  to  those  of  the  Cumans. 
During  the  migrations  and  invasions  of  various  tribes, 
the  population  of  the  country  was  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  Slav  and  other  elements,  and  only  in  the 
wooded  hills  of  Northwestern  Moldavia  and  Tran- 
sylvania did  the  original  Daco-Rumanian  population 
remain  pure  and  unmixed.  After  peace  had  been 
restored,  the  people  descended  from  these  remote 
retreats,  and  united  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains 
to  form  the  Rumanian  people. 

During  tin-  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  small  prin- 
cipalities called  Han  at  s  were  formed  in  the  territory  of 
ancient  Dacia;  those  which  extended  from  Trans- 
svlvania  northwards  and  westwards  to  the  valley  of 
\i  '*"ne'88  came  Kr&d»mlly  under  the  sway  of  tho 
Magyars,  while  those  extending  eastwards  and  south- 
wards from  the  Carpathians  maintained  their  indo- 
lence. From  the  latter  originated  the  principali- 
_of  Wallachia  and  Moldavia.  By  uniting  the 
districts  on  both  sides  of  the  liiver  Olt,  Voi- 
yode  Bassarab  (d.  1340)  founded  toward  the  end  of 
the  thirteenth  century  the  Grand  Banat  Little  Wal- 


lachia, and  successful  wars  against  Charles  I,  King  of 
Hungary,  and  Robert  of  Anjou  enabled  him  to  pre- 
serve his  independence  and  to  extend  his  authority  to 
the  Danube  and  the  Black  Sea.  A  little  later  (about 
the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century)  Bogdan.  Voi- 
vode  of  Maramaros  in  Transylvania,  who  rebelled 
against  the  suzerainty  of  Hungary  in  1360,  founded 
the  Principality  of  Moldavia  by  overrunning  the  Car- 
pathians and  reducing  under  his  sway  the  hilly  coun- 
try along  the  River  Moldau.  Both  these  Rumanian 
principalities  had  to  contend  with  great  difficulties 
from  their  foundation:  on  the  one  hand  their  inde- 
pendence was  threattnod  by  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms of  Hungary  and  Poland,  while  on  the  other  do- 
mestic quarrels  and  a  want  of  unity  between  the  kin- 
dred principalities  lessened  their  strength.  But  their 
most  dangerous  enemy  was  the  Turk,  who  extended  his 
conquests  into  the  Balkan  Peninsula  in  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  wars  against  the  Turks 
and  vain  efforts  to  shake  off  the  Turkish  yoke,  almost 
the  whole  activity  of  the  two  principalities  was  ex- 
hausted for  several  centuries.  By  their  unflinching 
defence  of  their  religion,  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
Rumanians  protected  the  culture  and  civilization  of 
the  Christian  West  from  the  onslaught  of  Islam,  and 
thus  played  a  rflle  in  universal  history.  Several  of  the 
princes  who  reigned  during  this  heroic  period  of  Ru- 
manian history  are  especially  conspicuous:  Mircea 
the  Old  or  the  Great  (1386-1418)  and  Radul  the 
Great  (1496-1508)  in  Wallachia,  and  Alexander  the 
Good  (1400-33)  and  Stephen  the  Groat  (1457-1504) 
in  Moldavia.  Mircea  organised  his  dominions  and 
extended  his  frontiers  to  the  Black  Sea  by  seizing  Do- 
brudja and  the  town  of  Pilistria  from  the  Bulgars  in 
1391.  To  repel  the  onsets  of  the  Turks,  he  formed 
with  King  Sigismund  of  Hungary  (afterward  em- 
peror) an  offensive  and  defensive  allianec,  in  accord- 
ance with  which  he  participated  in  the  ill-fated  battle 
near  Nicopolis  in  1396.  In  1402  he  had  to  recognize 
the  suzerainty  of  Turkey,  to  vacate  the  right  bunk  of 
the  Danube,  and  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  in  return  for 
which  the  Porte  guaranteed  the  free  election  of  the 
Wallachian  princes  and  the  independent  internal  ad- 
ministration of  their  territory.  The  immediate  fol- 
lowers of  Mircea  were  weak  princes,  and  disputes  con- 
cerning the  succession  postponed  the  casting  off  of  the 
Turkish  yoke.  Radul  the  Great,  son  and  successor  of 
the  ex-monk  Vlad  I  who  had  been  appointed  prince  by 
the  Turks  (1481),  sought  by  reforms  in  tho  adminis- 
tration and  in  ecclcstiastical  matters  to  mitigate  the 
general  distress  and  to  secure  greater  independence 
from  Turkey. 

For  Moldavia  the  long  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Good  (1401-32)  was  a  time  of  prosperity:  he  or- 
ganized the  finances,  the  administration,  and  the 
army,  drew  up  a  code  of  laws  after  Byzantine  models, 
and  increased  the  culture  of  the  people  by  founding 
schools  and  monasteries.  Alexander  had  on  three  oc- 
casions to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to  the  King  of  Po- 
land ;  his  sons  had  likewise  to  recognize  the  suzerainty 
of  Poland,  and  his  natural  son,  Peter  (1455-57),  had  in 
addition  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Turks.  After  a  period 
of  almost  uninterrupted  wars  for  the  princely  dignity, 
Stephen  the  Great  (1457-1504),  a  grandson  of  Alex- 
ander, inaugurated  a  period  of  peace  and  splendour 
for  Moldavia.  Thanks  to  his  valiant  and  well-organ- 
ized army,  he  succeeded  not  only  in  keeping  his  coun- 
try independent  of  the  Turks  and  Poland  for  nearly 
half  a  century,  but  also  increased  his  territory  by  sub- 
duing a  portion  of  Bessarabia,  organized  the  Church, 
founded  a  new  bishopric,  and  built  several  new 
churches  and  monasteries.  Under  him  Moldavia 
reached  its  greatest  power  and  extent.  His  son  Bog- 
dan  III  (1504-17),  in  view  of  the  superior  forces  of  the 
Turks,  had  to  engage  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute,  in  re- 
turn lor  which  Moldavia  was  (like  Wallachia)  al- 
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election  of  its  princes,  and  independent  domestic 
administration.  In  spite  of  these  treaties,  a  period 
of  bondage  began  for  both  lands  after  the  battle  of 
Mohaes,  which  had  brought  Turkey  to  the  height  of 
its  power.  The  Turks  created  a  military  zone  along 
the  Danube  and  the  Dniester,  established  Turkish 
garrisons  in  important  places,  and  compelled  the 
princes  to  do  personal  homage  to  the  sultan  in  Con- 


stantinople even' three  years,  to^  bring  (in  ad 


the  tribute)  presents  in  token  of  their  submission,  to 
perform  military  service,  to  maintain  a  troop  of  jani- 
zaries in  their  retinue,  and  to  give  relatives  as  hos- 
tages for  their  fidelity.  The  sultans  finally  arrogated 
to  themselves  the  right  of  appointing  and  removing  at 
will  the  vaivodcs  of  both  principalities;  the  princes 
thus  became  mere  blind  tools  of  the  Porte,  were  for  the 
most  part  engaged  in  harrying  each  other,  and  in  very 
many  instances  fell  by  the  hands  of  assassins.  Tur- 
key abused  its  power  to  appoint  new  princes  at  short 
intervals;  as  the  princes  had  usually  to  purchase  the 
recognition  of  the  Porte  with  large  sums  of  money, 
they  exacted  from  their  subjects  twice  or  three  time* 
the  amounts  thus  paid.  The  chief  portions  of  these 
extortion?  were  wrung  from  the  peasants,  who  were  re- 
duced by  the  large  landowners  and  the  nobles  (the 
boyars)  to  the  condition  of  serfs.  The  nobles  also  be- 
came demoralised,  and  wasted  their  strength  in 
scheming  to  obtain  the  vaivodeship.  Both  principali- 
ties, however,  occasionally  enjoyed  a  brief  period  of 
prosperity.  Thus,  Michael  the  Brave  of  Wallachia 
(1593-1001)  succeeded  in  casting  off  the  Turkish 
yoke,  defeating  an  army  twenty  times  as  numerous  as 
his  own  in  1595.  In  1599  he  occupied  Translyvania 
and  in  1600  Moldavia,  and  thus  formed  an  united 
Rumanian  Kingdom  which,  however,  again  collapsed 
on  his  assassination  in  1601.  The  reign  of  Matthias 
Rassarab  (1632-54)  was  also  bencficient  for  Wallachia; 
he  protected  his  boundaries  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Turks  on  the  Danube,  restrained  the  previously  inor- 
dinate influence  of  the  Greeks,  founded  in  1652  the 
first  Rumanian  printing  establishment,  and  had  a  code 
of  laws  compiled  after  Greek  and  Slav  models.  His 
example  was  imitated  by  Vasili  Lupu,  Vaivode  of 
Moldavia  (1632-53),  who  in  addition  endeavoured  by 
the  foundation  of  schools  and  charitable  institutions 
to  promote  the  culture  of  the  land.  Thus,  despite  the 
oppressive  political  conditions  of  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  became  possible  the  existence 
of  a  flourishing  ecclesiastical  literature  and  spiritual 
lyrical  poetry,  wliich  kept  alive  the  national  con- 
sciousness of  the  people.  At  this  period  were  laid 
the  enduring  foundations  of  Rumanian  culture.  Of 
great  imj>ortance  also  was  the  circumstance  that 
the  Old  Slavonic  language  then  began  to  be  re- 
placed by  the  Rumanian  both  in  public  life  and  in 
the  Church. 

When,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Turkish 
power  was  broken  by  the  victorim  of  Austria,  the  in- 
fluence of  Austria  and  Russia  began  to  make  itself  felt 
in  the  affairs  of  the  two  Rumanian  principalities.  To 
rid  themselves  of  the  Turkish  domination,  the  princes 
turned  now  to  one  power  and  now  to  the  other,  but 
were  deceived  by  both.  To  oppose  these  attempts 
the  Porte  ceased  to  appoint  native  Rumanian  nobles 
to  the  vaivodeship  a*  previously,  appointing  Greeks — 
especially  from  the  Funar  district  in  Constantinople, 
who  were  able  to  offer  larger  sums  for  their  appoint- 
ment tluin  the  boyars;  the  princely  dignity  was  thus 
in  the  Kindest  sense  of  the  word  leased.  For  the 
Rumanian  lands  thus  began  the  gloomiest  period  of 
their  history,  the  |>criod  of  the  Fanariots.  which 
lasted  from  1712  to  1821.  Foreign  princes  succeeded 
one  another  at  the  shortest  intervals,  taking  |*»sses- 
sion  of  the  country  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  wards, 
relatives,  and  creditors,  and  reducing  it  to  greater  and 
greater  poverty.    A  great  portion  of  the  land  was  pre- 


to  Greek  monasteries,  and  much  of  its  income 
left  the  land  and  enriched  Greek  monasteries  through- 
out the  East  (especially  Mount  Athos).  Meanwhile 
the  Porte  arbitrarily  raised  the  tribute  to  many  times 
its  former  amount.  Some  Greek  princes  formed  a 
glorious  exception,  and,  by  introducing  reforms  in  fa- 
vour of  the  peasants,  rendered  great  services  to  both 
countries;  especially  notable  in  this  respect  were 
Nicholas  and  Constantine  Mavrocordatus  in  Walla- 
chia and  Gregory  Ghica  in  Moldavia.  During  the 
Fanariot  dominion  Rumania  was  frequently  the  scene 
of  the  wars  waged  by  Turkey  against  Austria  or 
In  171* 


"18  the  western  portion  fell  to 
Austria,  but  in  1739  it  was  recovered  by  Turkey. 
After  the  Turco-Russian  War  of  1768-74  Russia 
wished  to  occupy  the  Rumanian  principalities;  Aus- 
tria opposed  this  and,  in  return  for  this  service,  the 
Porte  ceded  to  Austria  Upper  Moldavia  (the  present 
crownland  of  Bucovina).  Moldavia  had  to  bear  the 
cost  of  the  Russo-Turkish  War  of  1806-12,  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  country  between  the  Pruth  and  the 
Dniester  (Bessarabia)  being  ceded  by  Turkey  to 
Russia.  Of  the  Moldavia  of  Stephen  the  Great  only 
half  now  remained.  When  Vaivode  Alexander  Ypsi- 
lanti,  a  Fanariot,  utilized  the  princely  office  to  pro- 
mote the  rebellion  of  the  Greeks  against  the  Turkish 
rule,  the  Porte  found  itself  compelled  to  cease  ap- 
pointing Greeks  to  the  princely  dignity,  and  to  revert 
to  the  old  practice  of  naming  Rumanians.  Russia 
now  began  to  interest  itself  in  the  principalities, 
though  only  for  interested  reasons;  by  the  Treaty  of 
Akerman  it  obtained  that  only  boyars  should  be  ap- 
pointed princes.  A  new  war  having  broken  out  be- 
tween Russia  and  Turkey  in  connexion  with  the 
Greek  struggle  for  freedom,  Russia  occupied  the  two 
principalities  after  the  Peace  of  Adrianople  (1S28); 
the  Russian  Count  Kissclew,  who  governed  the  terri- 
tories at  the  head  of  the  Russian  army  of  occupation, 
regulated  anew  the  administration  and  the  political 
organisation  of  the  countries.  After  the  Russian  oc- 
cupation Russia  appointed  as  princes  for  life,  for 
Moldavia  Michael  Sturdza  (1834-19),  and  for  Wal- 
lachia Alexander  Ghica  (1834-43).  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  another  favourite  of  the  tsar,  George 
Bibewu. 

The  reforms  introduced  under  the  Russians  subse- 
quently prepared  the  way  for  the  gradual  economic 
development  of  the  territories.  However,  this  im- 
provement benefited  almost  exclusively  the  boyars 
and  the  great  landowners,  while  the  people  remained 
in  their  former  pitiable  condition.  These  circum- 
stances, as  well  as  the  interference  of  Russia  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  principalities,  the  spread  of 
patriotic  and  liberal  ideas,  the  d<*iirc  for  national 
unity,  the  curtailment  of  the  privileges  of  the  boyars, 
and  free  institutions,  finally  let!  (owing  to  the  example 
given  by  the  French  Revolution  of  February)  to  an 
insurrection,  which  was  succtvsful  only  in  \\  allachia. 
On  21  June,  1848,  George  Biltcscu  was  forced  to  alsii- 
catc,  a  new  constitution  was  proclaimed,  and  a  pro- 
visional government  appointed.  However,  Russia 
and  Turkey  occupied  tne  principalities  in  common, 
set  aside  the  constitution,  and  restored  the  old  condi- 
tions by  the  Convention  of  Balta-I.imani  (1  May, 
1849) ;  at  the  same  time  the  election  of  princes  for  life 
and  the  national  assembly  were  abolished.  Harbfl 
Stirln>iu,  Bibsecu's  brother,  was  named  Prince  of  W  al- 
lachia, and  Gregory  Alexander  Prince  of  Moldavia  for 
a  period  of  seven  years.  During  the  Crimean  V>  ar 
both  principalities  were  occupied  first  by  Russia,  and 
then  (after  1854)  bv  Austria.  The  Congress  of  Paris 
rearranged  their  relations,  setting  aside  the  Russian 
suzerainty  and  restoring  that  of  Turkey.  A  commis- 
sion of  the  great  powers  which  had  been  sent  to  the 
principalities  having  learned  the  wishes  of  the  Ru- 
manian people,  both  were  given  autonomy  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  ancient  treaty  with  Turkey  and  a  consti- 
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tutional  government  by  the  Convention  of  Paris 
(185S);  the  further  wishes  of  the  people  for  the  union 
of  the  two  territories  and  the  nomination  of  a  prince 
from  one  of  the  ruling  houses  of  Europe  were  not  ful- 
filled, the  two  principalities  being  kept  separate  and 
each  electing  a  prince  for  life.  In  1K59,  however,  a 
personal  union  was  effected,  Colonel  Alexander  John 
Cuza  being  elected  for  Moldavia  on  17  January  and 
for  Wallachia  on  24  January;  the  double  election  was 
ratified  by  the  Porte  after  some  hesitation.  In  1861 
Cuza  established,  instead  of  the  separate  ministries,  a 
common  ministry  and  a  common  representative  as- 
sembly, and  in  1802  the  union  of  the  principalities, 
henceforth  known  as  Rumania,  was  proclaimed. 
Prince  Cuza  introduced  a  series  of  reforms;  the  most 
important  were  the  secularization  of  the  Greek  mon- 
asteries, the  law  dealing  with  public  instruction,  the 
codification  of  the  laws  on  the  basis  of  the  Napoleonic 
Code,  and  especially  the  land  laws  of  1864,  by  which 
the  peasants  were  given  free  {xmsfssion  of  the  land 
and  the  remnants  of  serfdom,  socage  and  tithes,  were 
abolished.  As  the  chamber,  which  was  controlled  by 
the  boyars,  was  particularly  opposed  to  the  last  meas- 
ure, Cuza  abolished  the  chamber  in  1864  and  gave  the 
country  a  new  constitution  with  two  chambers.  Not- 
withstanding all  his  services,  Cuza  brought  the  coun- 
try into  a  financial  crisis.  A  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him,  in  which  the  army  participated;  on  the 
night  of  22  February,  1866,  he  was  seized  by  the 
conspirators  and  compelled  to  abdicate  the  following 
morning. 

After  Count  Philip  of  Flanders,  brother  of  King 
Leopold  of  Belgium,  nad  refused  the  sovereignty,  the 
Catholic  prince.  Charles  of  Hohenzollern-Sigmarin- 
gen,  was  elected  hereditary  prince  at  the  instance  of 
Napoleon  III  on  14  April,  1866.  On  22  May  he  en- 
tered Bucharest,  and  after  some  months  was  recog- 
nized by  the  Porte,  although  Rumania  had  again  to 
recognize  its  obligation  to  nay  tribute.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  his  reign  Charles  had  great  difficulties  to 
overcome;  the  development  of  the  country  had  been 
prevented  by  centuries  of  foreign  occupation,  com- 
merce and  manufacture  were  to  a  great  extent  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  the  land  was  for  the  most  part  in 
the  power  of  a  few  great  landowners,  while  the  mass  of 
the  population  were  poor  and  burdened  with  heavy 
taxation.  Notwithstanding  frequent  rotation  in 
power  of  the  political  parties,  a  series  of  reforms  were 
(>nssed,  and  the  army,  organized  after  the  Prussian 
model,  made  creditably  efficient.  When  the  Russo- 
Turkish  War  broke  out  in  1878,  Rumania  made  a 
treaty  with  the  tsar,  allowing  the  Russian  troops  to 
march  through  its  territory,  and  on  22  May,  1877,  de- 
clared its  independence  of  the  Porte.  At  the  storm- 
ing of  Plevna  and  the  besieging  of  other  places  the 
Rumanian  army  rendered  very  important  services  to 
Russia; — semces  for  which  Russia  showed  no  grati- 
tude. The  complete  independence  of  Rumania  was 
recognized  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  (13  July,  1878), 
but  it  was  compelled  to  cede  to  Russia  Bessarabia, 
which  it  had  acquired  in  1856,  and  to  content  itscli 
with  the  less  important  Dobrudja.  In  consequence  of 
this  disappointment  Rumania  has  since  favoured  Ger- 
many and  Austria  in  its  foreign  policy.  On  26  March, 
1881,  Charles  had  himself  crowned  king.  The  new 
kingdom  soon  began  to  display  a  successful  activity 
in  both  the  material  and  intellectual  domains.  The 
natural  richness  of  the  land  was  developed,  the  build- 
ing of  roiuln  and  railways  promoted,  and  the  standard 
of  public  instruction  raised.  Between  1882  and  1885  the 
imlependence  of  the  Orthodox  Church  in  Rumania 
from  the  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople  was  effected, 
and  in  1883  the  Archdiocese  of  Bukarest  was  erected 
for  the  Catholics.  Thanks  to  its  intellectual  and 
material  development  and  its  military  strength,  Ru- 
mania has  become  an  important  factor  in  European 
politics.    Grievous  conditions,  however,  still  prevail 


in  the  country  in  one  connexion — the  distribution  of 
the  land  and  real  property.  Almost  half  of  the 
landed  interest  (over  47  per  cent)  is  vested  in  the 
hands  of  scarcely  4200  persons,  so  that  Rumania  out- 
rivals Southern  Italy  as  the  land  of  big  estate*  with  all 
the  resulting  evils.  As  these  great  landowners  possess 
political  as  well  as  economical  power,  and  exercise  it 
to  the  detriment  of  the  peasants,  a  serious  rising  of  the 
peasants  broke  out  in  1907,  and  could  be  suppressed 
only  with  the  aid  of  the  army  after  the  proclaiming  of 
martial  law.  To  abolish  gradually  these  evil  condi- 
tions and  to  protect  the  peasants  from  the  oppression 
of  the  landowners  and  lessees  and  from  usury,  a  series 
of  excellent  agrarian  reforms  have  been  introduced 
since  1907  and  have  been  in  many  cases  already  en- 
forced. 

II.  Present  Condition. — The  area  of  Rumania 
is  50,720  sq.  miles;  according  to  the  census  of  1899 
the  population  was  5,956,690  (at  the  beginning  of 
1910  the  estimated  population  was  6,865,800).  In 
1899  the  population  included:  5,451,787  Greek  Ortho- 
dox (over  91-5  per  cent),  149,677  Catholics  (2-5  per 
cent),  22,749  Protestants,  15,094  Lippovans,  5787 
Armenians,  266,652  Jews,  44,732  Mohammedans,  222 
of  other  rehgions.  According  to  nationality  the  popu- 
lation was  as  follows:  5,489,296  Rumanians,  108.285 
Austria: is  and  Hungarians,  23,756  Turks,  20,103 
Greeks,  8841  Italians,  7964  Bulgarians,  7636  Germans, 
5859  foreign  Jews,  11,380  of  other  nationalities.  Ac- 
cording to  the  constitution  of  19  June,  1866,  Rumania 
is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  the  legislative  power 
being  vested  jointly  in  the  king  and  parliament.  The 
national  assembly  consists  of  two  chambers,  a  senate 
and  a  house  of  representatives.  To  the  senate  be- 
long the  adult  princes  of  the  royal  house,  the  eight 
bishops  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  one  representative 
of  each  of  the  two  national  universities,  and  110 
members  elected  by  two  electoral  college*;  the  house 
of  representatives  consists  of  183  members  elected 
by  adult  Rumanians  paying  taxes  organized  into  3 
electoral  colleges.  The  bills  passed  by  Parliament 
receive  the  force  of  laws  only  when  sanctioned  by  the 
king.  While  according  to  the  constitution  the  Greek 
Orthodox  is  the  State  Church,  liberty  in  the  practice 
of  their  religion  is  granted  to  all  the  other  Churches, 
and  the  State  refrains  from  all  interference  in  the 
election  and  appointment  of  the  clergy  of  the  various 
denominations.  State  support  is  given  only  to  the 
Orthodox  Church.  The  Orthodox  Church  of  Rumania 
declared  itself  independent  of  the  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople in  1859,  a  declaration  which  was  not 
recognized  by  the  latter  until  1885.  The  supreme 
ecclesiastical  authority  is  the  Holy  Synod,  consisting 
of  the  two  metropolitans,  the  six  bishops,  and  the 
eight  titular  archpriests  of  Rumania;  its  duties  arc  to 
preserve  the  unity  of  the  Rumanian  with  the  Eastern 
Church  in  dogma  and  the  canons,  to  maintain  eccle- 
siastical discipline  within  the  territory  of  Rumania, 
and  to  decide  all  purely  ecclesiastical  spiritual  and 
legal  questions  according  to  the  holy  canons.  The 
choice  of  bishops  is  vested  in  an  electoral  body  com- 
posed of  the  eight  bishops,  the  titular  archpriests, 
and  all  the  Orthodox  representatives  and  senators: 
the  election  is  by  secret  ballot.  For  ecclesiastical 
administration  the  country  is  divided  into  eight 
eparchies  (dioceses),  of  which  the  eparchies  Ungro- 
Wallachia,  with  its  seat  at  Bukarest,  and  Moldau,  and 
Sucea,  with  its  seat  at  Jassy,  are  metropolitan.  The 
Primate  of  Rumania  is  the  Metropolitan  of  Bukarest. 
For  the  Catholics  of  Rumania  have  been  erected  the 
Archdiocese  of  Bukarest  and  the  Diocese  of  Jassy. 
The  ancient  Catholic  Church  of  Rumania  disappeared 
when  the  people,  influenced  by  the  Bulgars,  placed 
themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Greek  Church 
in  the  ninth  century  and  thus  became  involved  in  its 
schism. 

The  seed  of  the  modem  Catholic  Church  in  Ru- 
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mania  developed  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  in  consequence  of  the  immigration  of  the 
Hungarians  and  Pole*,  and  various  Catholic  dioceses 
were  founded  in  the  Middle  Ages.  However,  the 
mass  of  the  population  was  never  won  over  to  reunion 
with  Rome,  and  the  dioceses  wwn  vanished.  In  1211 
King  Andreas  II  presented  to  the  Teutonic  Order  the 
land  about  Kronstadt  in  Transylvania,  but  he  with- 
drew his  donation  in  1225  and  entered  into  personal 
possession  of  the  territory.  Numerous  Hungarians 
and  Germans  had  meanwhile  settled  in  the  plain  of 
the  Danube,  then  occupied  mostly  by  the  pagan 
Cumans,  ami  the  majority  of  the  latter  were  won  for 
Christianity.  For  these  converted  Cumans  the  Arch- 
bishop of  f  {ran  erected  the  "  Diocese  of  the  Cumans", 
which  included  not  only  the  modern  Rumania,  but 
also  Bessarabia  and  a  portion  of  Transylvania. 
Thcodorich,  a  Dominican,  was  the  first  occupant  of 
the  see,  and  fixed  his  seat  at  Milcov.  In  1241,  how- 
ever, the  diocese  was  ravaged  by  the  Tatars;  the  title 
alone  was  retained,  being  given  to  Hungarian  vicars- 
general  (even  to  ordinary  parish  priests)  until  1523. 
To  replace  this  a««e  a  Catholic  bishopric  was  established 
in  1240  at  Severin,  a  town  on  the  Danube  near  the 
Hungarian  frontier  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
Bulgar-Rumanian  Empire  of  the  Asens  by  King 
Andreas  II  in  1230  and  presented  to  the  Knights  of 
Malta  in  1247.  The  first  bishops,  Gregory  (about 
124o)  and  another  Gregory  (about  1382),  were  actual 
bishops,  but  the  remaining  ten  occupants  of  the  see 
(mentioned  until  1502)  were  merely  titular  bisho|ts, 
who  lived  mostly  in  Hungary.  A  third  Catholic 
diocese  was  founded  at  Sereth.  When  the  Eastern 
emperor,  John  Pabrologus  the  Elder,  made  his  sub- 
mission to  Rome  in  1369,  Latzco,  the  Rumanian 
Prince  of  Moldavia,  followed  his  example,  and  asked 
Pope  Urban  V  to  erect  a  diocese  at  Sereth  (1370). 
The  first  bishop  was  the  Conventual,  Nicholas  Andrea 
Wassilo;  he  became  Administrator  of  Halicz  in  1373, 
and  Bishop  of  Wilna  in  13S8.  As  the  next  two  bishops 
were  also  coadjutors  of  Cracow,  this  see  was  reduced 
to  the  rank  of  a  titular  see.  In  consequence  of  the 
efforts  for  reunion  of  Urban  V,  who  wished  to  restore 
the  old  Diocese  of  Milcov,  another  Catholic  diocese 
was  founded  at  Arges  in  1381,  and  the  Dominican 
Nicholas  Antonii  appointed  its  first  incumbent.  Of 
his  sixteen  successors,  known  until  1664,  all  lived  out- 
side the  diocese,  the  title  of  which  they  added  to  their 
other  titles.  A  fifth  diocese  was  founded  at  Baja, 
the  oldest  town  in  Moldavia.  The  names  of  seven 
bishops  who  lived  before  1523  arc  known;  in  the  six- 
teenth century  the  population  almost  unanimously 
embraced  Protestantism.  The  foundation  of  the 
Diocese  of  Hacau  (1607),  whose  occupants  resided 
in  Poland,  did  as  little  to  strenghten  the  Catholic 
Church. 

As  the  bishops  of  these  dioceses  resided  almost 
exclusively  outside  their  sees,  the  ministration  to  the 
Catholics,  whose  number  was  never  very  great,  was 
undertaken  by  the  religious  orders — es|ieeially  the 
Franciscans  and  Dominicans,  who  founded  many 
monasteries  in  the  territory  of  the  present  Rumania. 
During  the  time  of  the  Reformation  most  of  the 
Catholics  joined  either  the  Greek  schismatics  or  the 
Proti-stants.  The  spiritual  care  of  the  few  who  re- 
mained faithful  was  undertaken  by  the  Conventuals 
from  Constantinople;  to  them;  friars  is  due  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Catholic  faith  in  Rumania,  and  the 
erection  of  a  church  in  Bukarest  (1633).  When,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  an  episcopal 
sec  was  established  at  Sofia,  its  first  occupant,  Petrus 
*»  «-  ii  was  named  Administrator  Apostolic 

of  \\  allaehia— an  office  also  fulfilled  by  his  successors. 
1  he  most  famous  of  these  administrators  was  Petrus 
Ueodatus  Baksich  (1641-74;  from  1642  archbishop), 
wIhwc  report  of  hi*  canonical  visitation  is  preserved 
in  the  Archives  of  the  Propaganda.   As  most  of  the 


bishops  of  Sofia  were  chosen  from  the  Franciscan 
Observants,  these  friars  gradually  replaced  the  Con- 
ventuals as  missionaries.  In  similar  fashion  the 
bishops  of  the  Diocese  of  Marcianopolis  (erected  in 
1643)  were  appointed  administrators  Aixwtolic  for 
the  Catholics  of  Moldavia,  and  the  bishops  of  Nieop- 
olis  (1648)  for  the  Catholics  of  Dobnmia.  When, 
subsequently  to  1715,  the  See  of  Sofia  was  left  vacant, 
the  administration  of  \Y allaehia  was  transferred  to 
the  Bishop  of  Nicopolis.  During  the  plague  of 
1792-3  Bishop  Paulus  Dovanlia  of  Nicopolis  (1777- 
1S04)  transferred  the  seat  of  his  diocese  to  the  Fran- 
ciscan monaster)*  in  Bukarest  ;  since  then  the  bishops 
of  Nicopolis  have  resided  in  Bukarest.  or  at  Ciople  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Dovanlia's  successors  have  been 
chosen  mostly  from  the  Passionists,  who  came  to 
Bukarest  in  1781.  The  first  was  Francis  Ferrari, 
who  died  of  the  plague  in  1813.  His  successor,  For- 
tunatus  Ercolani  (1815),  became  involved  in  a  quarrel 
with  his  flock  in  consequence  of  his  attitude  towanls 
the  Franciscans,  who  had  won  the  affection  of  the 
people,  and  was  transferred  to  Civita  Castellana  in 
1822.  The  next  bishops  were  Josephus  Molajoni 
(1822-47)  and  Angelo  Parsi  (1852-63);  the  latter 
built  a  new  church  and  episcopal  resilience  at  Bukar- 
est and  introduced  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  and  religious  orders  of  women  into  the  coun- 
try. Parsi's  successor,  Joseph  Pluym.  became  Patri- 
archal Vicar  of  Constantinople  in  1869.  The  number 
of  Catholics  so  greatly  increased  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  owing  mainly  to  immigration  from  Austria 
and  Hungary,  that  a  reorganization  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  Rumania  became  necessary.  This  was  done 
in  1883:  the  territory  of  Rumania  was  separated 
ecclesiastically  from  the  Diocese  of  Nicopolis.  Bishop 
Ignatius  PaoU  (1870-85)  was  named  Archbishop  of 
Bukarest  in  1883,  and  the  exempt  Diocese  of  Jassy 
simultaneously  re-erected.  (Concerning  the  further 
history  and  ecclesiastical  statistics,  sec  Bukakest  and 
Jasst.) 

Abt,  Die  kaJ\olinr\e  Kireh*  in  Rumanitn  (WOrsburf.  1879); 
Kamuelson,  Rumania,  paM  and  peetent  (I.oruinn.  lfvH'2);  Rrpow. 
(IrwA.  del  rumdn.  Schrifttumt  (W««niigrr«d<\  1SW2);  Die  Mil- 
tonne.  La  Roumanie  (Paris.  1900);  Hknoer.  Ir.  KuKI,  Rumania 
in  1900  (London,  1901);  N'nwtiaiu,  -tin  Rumdnien  (EiO- 
niivjrln,  1909) ;  S:i  hm».  La  Itrrt  tt  la  met  Roumainri  flVjmu  leurt 


origin,',  juam'd  not  jdvrt  (Pari*.  1904):  Oxen  i.  Din  l»l«ria 
Romantei  (Bukarrat.   1906);   Beixemiort.   1m  Raumanir  eon- 


Umpcraint  (Paris.  1907);  Xekopoi,  Roumaint  (Pari*.  1909); 
Fobqa,  ItUtria  biterieii  Romaneeti  (2  vol*..  Bukarmt.  190.V-09); 
("kkaxh,  (irundbtttti  trrleiluna  «.  Bauernfrao*  in  Rumdnirn 
(3  vols..  Lripsig,  1907-09);  Lb  Points,  La  Roumainr  modern* 
(Paris.  1910);  Fischer.  Die  Kulturarbeit  det  Deuleehlumt  in 
Rumanien  (H)innaansta<it,  1911). 

.hi-:-  ■  H  LlNB. 

Rumobx,  Karl  Friedrich,  art  historian,  b.  at 
Dresden,  1785;  d.  there,  1843.  He  became*  Catho- 
lic in  1804.  He  was  blessed  not  only  with  worldly 
possessions,  but  also  with  a  practically  unquenchable 
thirst  for  knowledge,  anil  especially  with  a  keen  sense 
of  form  and  beauty,  which  fitted  him  for  the  critical 
treatment  of  art  and  social  relations.  Italy  was 
frequently  visited  by  him,  and  he  was  fond  of  varying 
life  in  the  large  cities  with  the  stillness  and  loneliness 
of  the  country.  Exercising  a  magnificent  hospitality, 
he  himself  was  in  many  places,  despite  his  very  irri- 
table temtjcrament,  a  welcome  guest — even  with  King 
William  IV  of  Prussia  and  Christian  VIII  of  Den- 
mark. In  his  "  Italienischc  Forsehungcn"  (3  vols., 
1826-31),  he  treated  in  masterly  fashion  the  Uni- 
brian-Tuscan  School  of  painting,  and  prepared  the  way 
for  a  critical  conception  of  art  history  in  Italy.  His 
residence  in  Italy  also  gave  rise  to  interesting  works 
on  the  rural  condition  of  Central  and  Upper  Italy. 
His  "Drei  Reisen  nach  Italien"  ap|>cared  as  a  special 
work.  As  the  result  of  searching  study  he  wrote 
"  Hans  Holbein  der  Jiingere  in  seinem  Verhaltnis  ram 
deutschen  Formschnitt  wesen",  "7mt  Geschichto 
und  Theorie  der  Fonnschneidckunst ",  and  "Go- 
echichtc  der  kouiglichen  Kupferstichsammlung  *u 
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Kopenhagen".  His  "Novellcn"  arc  unimportant, 
his  "Deutsche  Denkwtlrdigkeiten "  (4  vols.),  of  little 
interest;  his  "  Hunde-FUehscstrcit"  (Kynalope- 
koraachie)  and  "Schulc  der  Hflflichkeit"  are  written 
in  a  humorous  vein.  The  "Gcist  der  Kochkunst" 
also  extended  his  fame  and  popularity.  King  Chris- 
tian VIII  built  a  monument  in  his  honour. 

Hmgiaptiv  by  Schcli  (Lcipcig,  1844);  Foil  in  AUo.  Druttch* 

G.  GlETMANN. 

Rupert,  Saint  (alternative  forms,  Ruprecht, 
HoonBERTra,    Hrodperht,    Hrodpreht,  Roud- 

BERTCS,    RuDBERTUB,    ROBERT,    RuPPRECHT),  first 

Bishop  of  Salzburg,  contemporary  of  Childebert  III, 
King  of  the  Franks  (695-711 ),  date  of  birth  unknown; 
d.  at  Salzburg,  Easter  Sunday,  27  March,  718. 
According  to  an  old  tradition,  he  was  a  Bcion  of  the 
Frankish  Merovingian  family.  The  assumption  of 
6(30  as  the  year  of  his  birth  is  merely  legendary. 
According  to  the  oldest  Bhort  biographical  notices 
in  the  "Mon.  Germ.  Script.",  XI,  1-15,  Rupert  was 
noted  for  simplicity,  prudence,  and  the  fear  of  God; 
he  was  a  lover  of  truth  in  his  discourse,  upright  in 
opinion,  cautious  in  counsel,  energetic  in  action, 
far-seeing  in  his  charity,  ana  in  all  his  conduct  a 
glorious  model  of  rectitude.  While  he  was  Biahop  of 
Worms,  the  fame  of  his  learning  and  piety  drew  many 
from  far  and  wide.  The  report  of  the  bishop  8 
ability  reached  Duke  Theodo  II  of  Bavaria,  who  had 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  current  ecclesias- 
tical movement  in  Bavaria.  Theodo  sent  Rupert 
messengers  with  the  request  that  he  should  come  to 
Bavaria  to  revive,  confirm,  and  propagate  the  spirit 
of  Christianity  there.  Despite  the  work  of  early 
missionaries,  Bavaria  was  onlv  superficially  Christian; 
its  very  Christianity  was  indeed  to  some  extent 
A  ruin,  while  heathen  customs  and  views  were  most 
closely  interwoven  with  the  external  Christianity 
which  it  had  retained.  St.  Rupert  acceded  to 
Theodo's  request,  after  he  had  by  messengers  made 
himself  familiar  with  the  land  ana  people  oT  Bavaria. 
St.  Rupert  was  received  with  gre«t  honour  and  cere- 
mony by  Theodo  in  the  old  residential  town  of 
Ratisbon  (696).  He  entered  immediately  upon  his 
apostolic  labours,  which  extended  from  the  territory 
of  the  Danube  to  the  borders  of  Lower  Pannonia, 
and  upon  his  missionary  journey  came  to  Iorch. 
Thence  he  travelled  to  the  lonely  snores  of  the  Waller- 
see,  where  he  built  a  church  in  honour  of  Saint 
Peter,  thereby  laying  the  foundation  of  the  present 
market-town  of  Seekirchcn  in  the  Newmarket  dis- 
trict of  Salzburg.  From  the  Roman  colony  there 
Rupert  obtained:  an  account  of  the  ancient  Roman 
town  of  Juvavum,  upon  the  site  of  which  there  still 
remained  many  more  or  less  dilapidated  buildings, 
overgrown  with  briars  and  brushwood. 

Having  personally  verified  the  accuracy  of  this 
account  concerning  the  place  and  position,  Rupert 
requested  Theodo,  in  the  interests  of  his  apostolic 
mission  to  the  country,  to  give  him  the  territory  of 
Juvavum  (which  was  still  a  place  of  considerable 
commerce)  for  the  erection  of  a  monastery  and  an 
episcopal  see.  The  duke  granted  this  petition, 
bequeathing  the  territory  of  Juvavum  Uhe  modern 
Salzburg),  two  square  miles  in  area,  to  St.  Rupert 
and  his  successors.  At  the  foot  of  the  precipice  of 
the^Monchbcrg,  where  once  St.  Maximus,  a  disciple 
of  St.  Sevcrin,  nad  suffered  martyrdom  with  his  com- 
panions (476),  St..  Rupert  erected  the  first  church  in 
Salzburg,  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  in  honour  of  the 
Prince  of  the  Apostles,  as  well  as  a  monastery. 
Upon  (he  lofty  prominences  (Xonnberg)  to  the  south- 
east of  the  town,  where  the  old  Roman  fortress  once 
towered,  he  established  a  convent  of  nuns  which, 
like  the  monastery  of  the  Monchbcrg,  he  placed  under 
the  protection  and  Rule  of  St.  Bem-dict.    To  set 


his  institutions  upon  a  solid  basis,  Rupert  repaired 
home,  and  returned  with  twelve  companions  besides 
his  niece  Ehrentraud  (Erindruda),  whom  he  made 
abbess  over  the  Benedictine  Convent  of  Nonnberg, 
while  he  with  his  twelve  companions  formed  the  first 
congregation  of  the  famous  Benedictine  Monastery 
of  St.  Peter  at  Salzburg,  which  remains  to  the  present 
day.  St.  Rupert  thenceforth  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  the  work  of  salvation  and  conversion  which 
he  had  already  begun,  founding  in  connexion  there- 
with many  churches  and  monasteries— e.  g.  Maxglan, 
near  Salzburg,  Maxiinilianszellc  (now  Bischofshofcn 
in  Pongau),  Al  totting,  and  others.  After  a  life  of 
extraordinarily  successful  activity,  he  died  at  Salz- 
burg, aided  by  the  prayers  of  his  brethren  in  the 
order;  his  body  reposed  in  the  St.  Petcrskirche  until 
24  Sept.,  774,  when  his  disciple  and  successor,  Abbot- 
Bishop  St  .  Virgil,  had  a  portion  of  his  remains  removed 
to  the  cathedral.  On  24  Sept.,  1628,  these  relics 
were  interred  by  Archbishop  Paris  von  Ladron 
(1619-54)  under  the  high  altar  of  the  new  cathedral. 
Since  then  the  town  and  district  of  Salzburg  solem- 
nize the  feast  of  St.  Rupert,  Apostle  of  Bavaria  and 
Carinthia,  on  24  September. 

In  Christian  art  St.  Rupert  is  portrayed  with  a 
vessel  of  salt  in  his  hand,  symbolizing  the  universal 
tradition  according  to  which  Rupert  inaugurated 
salt-mining  at  Salzburg;  this  portrayal  of  St.  Rupert 
is  generally  found  upon  the  coins  of  the  Duchy  of 
Salzburg  and  Carinthia.  St.  Rupert  is  also  represented 
baptizing  Duke  Theodo;  this  scene  has  no  his- 
torical foundation.  St.  Rupert  was  the  first  Abbot- 
Bishop  of  Salzburg,  for,  as  he  established  his  founda- 
tions after  the  manner  of  the  Irish  monks,  he  com- 
bined in  his  own  person  the  dignities  of  abbot  and 
bishop.  A  similar  combination  of  dignities  existed 
also  in  Ratisbon  and  Freising.  This  twofold  charac- 
ter of  the  bishop  continueu  in  Salzburg  for  nearly 
300  years  until  the  separation  of  the  dignities  was 
effected  in  987  by  Archbishop  Friedrich  I  of  Salzburg, 
Count  of  Chiemgau,  the  twenty-first  Abbot  of  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Peter.  The  period  of  St.  Rupert's 
activity  was  until  very  lately  a  matter  of  great  dis- 
cussion. Formerly  the  opinion  was  held  that  the 
end  of  the  fifth  and  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuries 
wits  the  age  of  his  missionary  work,  but,  according 
to  the  most  exhaustive  and  reliable  investigations, 
the  late  seventh  and  early  eighth  centuries  formed 
the  period  of  his  activity.  Tin-  fact  Ls  established 
especially  by  the  "Breves  notitim  Salzburgenses ", 
a  catalogue  of  the  donations  made  to  the  Church  of 
Salzburg,  with  notices  from  the  ninth  century.  In 
these  latter  Bishop  St.  Virgil,  whose  ministrv  is 
referred  to  745-84,  appears  as  a  direct  disciple  of  St. 
Rupert.  It  is  forthwith  evident  that  the  assumption 
of  the  end  of  the  sixth  and  beginning  of  the  seventh 
centuries  as  the  period  of  Rupert's  activity  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  even  apart  from  the  fact  that  this 
view  also  involves  the  rejection  of  the  catalogue  of  the 
bishops  of  Salzburg  and  of  Easter  Sunday  as  the  day 
of  Rupert's  death.  Many  churches  and  places  bearing 
Rupert's  name,  serve  as  surviving  memorials  of  his 
missionary  activity.  A  successor  of  St.  Rupert,  the 
present  scholarly  Ablxrt  of  St.  Peters  in  Salzburg, 
Willibald  Hauthaler,  has  written  an  interesting  worn 
upon  this  subject  entitled  "Die  dem  hi.  Rupert  us 
Apostel  von  Bayern  geweihten  Kirchen  und  Kapel- 
len"  (with  map,  Salzburg,  1885). 

I)e  rmtrrnonr  Bag™ riorum  rt  CttratUarorum  lihrUtu  in  Mm. 
Crrm.:  .Serine.,  XI,  1-15.  A  complete  lint  of  the  literature  is 
given  in:  rVrrHAsr.  Bihl.  AM.  mrdii  <rri.  II  (Berlin.  IHU4S), 
l.V>7  '>N;  Wattknu^ch,  DruUchlaiuU  (JwkirhlsjurUrn  im 
MitlrlttUtr,  I  (7th  e<l..  Herlin,  l!KM>,  135-37;  Undskr.  .Vonat- 
ticttn  mHrnptdit  Salrburffenti*  nntigw  (Salitiurg,  ''•*<■ 
On  the  Hupert  question  ef.  Anth  au.cs.  liit  Viturh.  drr  Ruprr- 
tutjraqt^  *J*^> i  ^y'^BKKU    Bntvricktluna*9r*rh.    Baytrtu.  1 

Ulrich  Be  HUTU, 

See  Dean. 
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Rusaddir,  a  titular  see  of  Mauritania  Tingitana. 
Rusaddir  is  a  Phoenician  settlement  whose  name  sig- 
nifies a  lofty  capo.  This  city  ia  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(IV,  1)  and  Pliny  (V,  18)  who  call  it  "oppidum  et 
portus",  also  by  Mela  ft  33),  under  the  corrupted 
Rusieada  and  by  the  "  Itinerarium  Antonini  . 
During  the  Middle  Ages  it  was  the  Berber  city  of 
Mlila;  it  ia  now  known  as  Melilla.  In  1497  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  in  1508 
was  returned  to  the  Crown  of  Spain.  Since  then  its 
history  is  a  succession  of  famines  and  sieges  of  which 
the  most  renowned  is  that  of  1774  and  the  most 
recent  that  of  1893.  In  1909  it  was  the  Beat  of  the 
warfare  carried  on  between  Spain  and  the  Rif  tribes. 
Melilla  is,  after  Ceuta,  the  most  important  of  the 
Spanish  fortresses  or  jire*idu>a  on  the  African  coast. 
It  has  about  9000  inhabitants,  and  is  built  in  the  form 
of  an  amphitheatre  on  the  east  slope  of  a  steep  rock 
1G40  feet  high,  bounded  by  abrupt  cliffs,  whereon  is 
the  Fort  of  Rosario.  A  free  port  since  1881,  Melilla 
carries  on  an  active  commerce  with  the  Rif.  There 
is  no  record  of  any  bishop  of  this  see. 

Smith.  Dirt,  of  Grttk  and  Roman  otogr.  ».  r.;  MClleb.  Notts 
on  Ptolrmu.  rd.  Didot.  I,  683:  Mkakin,  Tht  Land  of  Ik*  Moor 
(London,  1001):    Bant  MtiiUa  tt  Us  prlrulrt  ttpagHoU  in 

O. 


secrated  in  508,  died  in. 533;  Felicianus,  his  com- 
panion in  exile  and  successor,  who  assisted  at  the 
Council  of  Carthage  (about  534);  Julianua,  who 
signed  in  641  the  Anti-Monothelite  letter  of  the  bish- 
ops of  Byzancena  to  the  Emperor  Constantine. 

Smith,  Diet.  of  Grttk  and  Roman  otogr.,  ».  v.;  MCllcx,  Noin 
on  Ptolrmii,  od.  Didot,  I.  022;  Toclotti:.  Gtographit  dt  f  Afriqut 
Tripolilaini  (Mootreuil.  lHW),  164-6. 

S.  pETRIDES. 


Rusicade,  a  titular  see  of  Numidia.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (IV,  3),  Mela  (1, 33),  Pliny  (V,  22). 
"Itinerarium  Antonini",  the  "Tabula  Pcutingerii" 
etc.  Nothing  is  known  of  its  history.  Situated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Thapsus.  it  served  as  the  commercial 
port  of  Cirta  and  exported  grain  to  Rome.  The  port 
was  called  Stora  or  Ustura,  where  under  Valentinian 
and  Valens  granaries  were  built  whose  ruins  are  still 
visible.  The  city  was  known  as  Colonia  Veneria 
Rusicada.  It  was  a  total  ruin  when  rebuilt  by  the 
French  as  Philippcvillc.  Philippeville  is  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  the  Department  of  Constantine 
(Algeria);  it  has  21,550  inhabitants  of  whom  8200 
are  French,  5900  foreigners,  mostly  Italians  and 
Maltese,  450  Jews,  and  7000  Arabs.  The  ancient 
name  survives  in  lias  Skidda,  a  point  of  the  Djebel 
Addouna  from  which  juta  forth  the  great  pier.  The 
commerce  is  considerable.  Ruins  of  a  theatre, 
museum,  Christian  sarcophagus,  Christian  inscrip- 
tions, and  the  remains  of  a  basilica  dedicated  to  Saint 
Digna  may  be  found  there.  Six  bishops  of  Rusicade 
are  known:  Verulus,  present  at  the  Council  of  Car- 
thage (255),  perhaps  the  martyr  in  the  martyrology. 
21  February;  Victor,  condemned  at  the  Council  of 
Cirta  (305)  as  a  traitor  or  betrayer  of  the  Scriptures; 
Navigius  whose  remains  and  epitaph  have  been  re- 
covered in  the  church  which  he  erected  to  Saint  Digna 
in  the  fourth  century;  Faust inianus,  present  at  the 
Conference  of  Carthage  (411)  with  his  Donatist  rival, 
Junior;  Quint ilianus  (?)  in  425;  Eusebius,  exiled  by 
Hunenc  in  484. 


Smith.  Diet,  of  Grttk  and  Roman  otogr.,  a.  v.;  MCll 
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Ruape,  titular  see  of  Byzaoena  in  Africa,  men- 
tioned only  by  Ptolemy  (IV,  3)  and  the  "Tabula" 
Peutinger.  According  to  the  first  it  was  on  the 
coast  between  Acholia  (Kasr  el  Abiah)  and  Usilla 
(Henshir  Inshilla);  the  "Tabula",  or  map  of  Peut- 
inger, states  that  it  was  six  (doubtless  twenty-six) 
miles  from  the  latter  place.  It  is  identified  with  the 
nuns  called  Ksour  Siad,  seventeen  miles  from  Acholia. 
Others  believe  it  to  be  at  Henshir  Sbia,  four  miles 
west  of  Cape  Kapoudia  (north  of  the  Gulf  of  Gabea, 
Iunisia),  its  name  being  preserved  at  Koudiat 
Rosfa  near  Ras  el  Loiua.  It  seems  more  probable 
that  Koudiat  Rosna  is  itself  the  ancient  Ruspe. 
Four  bishops  of  the  sec  are  known:  Stcphanus, 
exiled  by  King  Uuncric  (184);  St.  Fulgentius,  con- 


■i  Cbarlb8,  Baron  Russell  of  Kil- 
IX) wen,  b.  at  Newry,  Ireland,  10  November,  1832; 
d.  in  London,  10  August,  1900.  He  was  the  elder  son 
of  Arthur  Russell  of  Killowen  and  Margaret  Mullin 
of  Belfast.  The  family  was  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, their  ancestors  having  Buffered  much  for 
the  Faith  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
Arthur  Russell  having  died  in  1845,  the  care  of  his 
large  family  devolved  upon  their  talented  mother  and 
their  paternal  uncle,  the  celebrated  Dr.  Russell  of 
Maynooth.  Having  studied  at  the  diocesan  seminary, 
Belfast,  at  a  private  school  in  Newry,  and  St.  Vin- 
cent's College,  Castleknock,  Dublin,  Charles  Russell 
entered  the  law  offices  of  Mr.  Dcnvir,  Newry,  in 
1849,  and  of  Mr.  O'Rorke,  Belfast,  in  1852.  Ad- 
mitted a  solicitor  in  1854,  he  practised  in  the  county 
courts  of  Down  and  Antrim,  and  became  at  once  the 
champion  of  the  Catholics  who  had  resisted  organized 
attempts  at  proselytizing  by  Protestants  in  these 
counties.  His  success  was  so  striking  that  his  legal 
friends  urged  him  to  become  a  barrister  in  London, 
and  in  1856  he  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  Having 
followed  an  extensive  course  bv  close  private  study 
under  the  direction  of  Maine,  Broom,  and  Birkbeck, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1859.  His  success  on  the 
northern  circuit  soon  recalled  him  to  London,  where 
he  became  "Queen's  Counsel"  in  1872,  and  divided 
the  mercantile  business  of  the  circuit  with  Lord 
Hcrschell.  The  increasing  demand  for  his  services 
may  be  judged  by  his  fees  which  averaged  SI  5,000 
a  year  from  1862-72,  $50,000  in  the  next  decade. 
$80,000  in  the  third,  and  in  1893-4,  his  last  year  of 
practice,  reached  $150,000.  His  knowledge  of  law, 
business,  and  human  character,  a  flexible  and  often 
passionate  eloquence  which  derived  its  force  from  in- 
tense earnestness  rather  than  oratorical  device, 
marvellous  dexterity  in  extracting  the  truth  from 
witnesses,  and  a  manifest  honesty  of  purpose  gave 
him  a  power  over  judge  and  jury  which  made  him 
universally  regarded  as  the  first  advocate  of  his  age. 

Though  in  his  first  years  in  London  he  had  been 
weekly  correspondent  of  the  Dublin  "Nation", 
an  advanced  Nationalist  organ,  he  entered  Parlia- 
ment as  a  Liberal  being  elected,  after  two  defeats, 
member  for  Dundalk  in  1880.  He  generally  acted 
with  the  Nationalist*  on  Irish,  and  always  on  Catho- 
lic, questions,  and,  when  he  visited  the  V  nited  States 
in  1883,  bore  a  flattering  introduction  from  Mr. 
Parncll.  Elected  member  for  South  Hackney 
(1885-94),  he  was  appointed  attorney-general  by  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1886,  and  again  in  1892  on  the  return 
of  the  Liberals  to  power.  He  was  a  strenuous  ad- 
vocate of  Home  Rule  in  Parliament  anil  on  public 
platforms,  and  was  leading  advocate  for  Mr.  Parnell 
at  the  Parncll  Commission  trial  in  1888.  Hiscross- 
examination  of  the  witnesses  of  the  "Times",  and 
especially  his  exposure  of  Pigott,  the  author  of  the 
"Times  forgeries,  made  a  favourable  verdict  in- 
evitable. His  famous  eight-day  speech  for  the  de- 
fence was  his  greatest  forensic  effort.  In  1893  he 
represented  Great  Britain  in  the  Behring  Sea  Arbi- 
tration, his  speech  against  the  United  States'  con- 
tentions lasting  eleven  davs,  and  was  knighted  for  his 
services.  Made  Lord  of  "Appeal,  1894,  he  was  raised 
to  the  peerage  for  life,  taking  his  title  from  his  native 
townland  of  Killowen.  In  the  same  vear  he  was  ap- 
pointed I/)rd  Chief  Justice  of  England,  the  first 
Catholic  to  attain  that  oflice  for  centuries.  H" 
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speedily  the  public  confidence  and  is  ranked  with  the 
most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors.  He  revisited 
the  United  States  in  1896  as  the  guest  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  delivered  a  notable  address  on 
arbitration.  In  1899  he  represented  England  on  the 
Venezuelan  Boundaries  ' 


all  his  old  power  of  separating  vital  points  from  ob- 
;  details.    The  following  year  he  was 


while  on  circuit  by  an  int 
a  few  weeks'  illness,  died  piously  in  £ond 
receiving  the  sacraments  of  the  Catholic  . 
of  which  he  had  been  always  a  faithful  and  devoted 
member.  He  was  survived  by  his  widow  (Ellen, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Mulholland  of  Belfast),  whom  he 
married  in  1858,  and  by  five  sons  and  four  daughtere. 

The  unanimous  tribute  paid  him  by  the  English 
and  American  Bar  and  by  the  people  and  journals 
of  the  most  diverse  political  and  religious  views  at- 
tested that,  despite  his  masterful  character  as  lawyer, 
and  parliamentarian,  and  his  stalwart  loyalty 


:  Faith  and  country,  he  had  attained  a  rare  and 
widespread  popularity.  In  him  were  blended  many 
qualities  not  usually  found  together.  With  a  keen 
and  orderly  mind,  a  resolute  will,  peat  capacity  for 
work,  and  severe  official  dignity,  he  combined  sen- 
sibility of  temperament,  a  spirit  of  helpfulness  and 
comradeship,  and  a  dreamer's  devotion  to  ideals. 
He  was  always  ready  to  write  and  speak  for  educa- 
tional, religious,  and  benevolent  purposes,  though 
such  action  was  not  calculated  to  forward  his  polit- 
ical ambitions.  Devoted  to  his  family,  he  crossed 
the  continent  on  his  first  American  trip  to  visit 
Mother  Mary  Baptist  Russell  of  San  Francisco  (who, 
with  two  others  of  his  sisters,  had  entered  the  Order 
of  Mercy),  and  found  time  to  write  for  his  children 
and  send  them  day  by  day  an  admirable  account  of 
his  experiences.  This  "  Diary  of  a  Visit  to  the  United 
States"  has  been  since  edited  by  his  brother.  Rev. 
Matthew  Russell,  S.J.,  and  published  (1910)  by  the 
U.  S.  Catholic  Historical  Society.  His  other  pub- 
lished works  include:  "New  Views  of  Ireland" 
(London,  1880);  "The  Christian  Schools  of  England 
and  Recent  Legislation"  (1883):  his  speech  before 
the  Parnell  Commission  (1888);  essay  on  Lord 
Coleridge  in  the  "North  American  Review"  (1894), 
and  on  the  legal  profession  in  the  "Strand  Maga- 
zine" (1896);  "Arbitration,  its  Origin,  History,  and 
Prospects"  (Ixmdon,  1896). 

Bahrv  O'Brien,  Life  (London,  1901);  personal  recollection* 
in  The  Timet  (London,  11  Aug..  1000).  and  files  of  the  daily 
ma;  frith  Monthly  and  other  tuagaaines  (Sept.  and  Oct..  1900); 
Report*  of  American  Bar  Association  (31  Au«..  1000),  and  of  the 
unveiling  of  the  Lord  Ruaaell  Statue  (London,  Jan..  1905);  Fo»Tr.a, 
Men  at  the  Bar;  Lincoln's  Inn  Rev.;  Burke:  Peerage  (1900); 
Co  HAT**.  Complete  Peerage  (1900). 

M.  Kenny. 

Russell,  Charles  William,  b.  at  Killough,  Co. 
Down,  14  May,  1812;  d.  at  Dublin  26  Feb.,  1880. 
He  was  descended  from  the  Russells  who  held  the 
barony  of  Killough  of  Quoniamstown  and  Bally- 
strew.  He  received  his  early  education  at  Droghcda 
grammar  school  and  Downpatrick,  after  which  he 
entered  Maynooth  in  1826.  After  a  brilliant  course 
he  was  ordained  on  13  June,  1835,  and  became 
one  of  the  professors  of  humanities  at  the  college. 
In  1842  he  was  chosen  by  CJregory  XVI  to  be  the  first 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Ceylon,  but  he  refused  the  dignity 
as  also  the  Bishopric  of  Down  and  the  Archbishopric 
of  Armagh.  Three  years  later  he  returned  to  May- 
nooth as  professor  of  ecclesiastical  history.  Having 
published  his  translation  of  Leibnitz's  "System  of 
Theology"  in  1850,  he  was  occupied  on  his  "Life  of 
Cardinal  Mezznfanti"  which  appeared  in  1858.  In 
1857  he  succeeded  Dr.  Rcnehan  as  President  of  May- 
nooth. His  profound  antiquarian  learning  caused 
him  to  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  Historical 
Manuscripts  Commission  in  1869,  and  in  that  capacity 
he  acted  as  joint  editor  (with  John  Prendergast)  of 


the  eight-volume  "Report  on  the  Carte  Manuscripts 
in  the  Bodleian  Library"  (1871)  and  the  "Calendar 
of  Irish  State  Papers  during  the  reign  of  James  I" 
(4  vols.,  1872-77).  He  was  also  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor to  the  "Dublin  Review"  which  for  thirty  years 
he  enriched  by  various  papers,  often  writing  more 
than  one  for  the  same  number.  The  last  of  these 
were  the  two  masterly  articles  on  the  sonnet  ( 1 876-77) . 
He  wrote  many  articles  for  "Chambers's  Encyclo- 
~>rii«»    *nA  two— " Palimpsests "  and  "Papyrus" 


Monthly 

Young"  fin^publishedru7i846 
work  and  all  that  he  accon  ' 
he  exercised  a  very  powerful 
men  of  his  age  by  the  char 


"Encyclopedia  Britannica".  He 
to  many  other  magazines  such  as  the 
Review*  the  "Month",  and  "Irish 
A  humbler  but  very  popular  work  has 
's  "Tales  for  the 
tides  his  literary 
for  Mavnooth, 
I  on  the  leading 
charm  and  force  of  his  per- 
alike  counted 
intimate  friend,  and  the  latter  wrote  of 
"He  had  perhaps  more  to  do  with  my  conver- 
than  any  one  else".  Dr.  Russell  lived  to  wit- 
ness the  early  success  of  his  nephew  Charles  who 
subsequently  became  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England. 

H«ur,  Centenary  History  of  Maynooth  College  (Dublin,  189.1): 
Carltlx  In  Diet.  Nat.  Biog.;  Ward.  Lift  and  Timet  of  Cardinal 
Wiseman  (London.,  1897). 

Edwin  Bcrton. 

Russell,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Vixcu  in  Portugal, 
b.  in  Berkshire,  1630;  d.  at  Vizcu,  15  Nov.,  1693. 
He  was  of  humble  station,  and  when  twelve  years  old 
became  servant  to  Dr.  Edward  Daniel,  newly  ap- 
pointed President  of  Lisbon  College.  Five  years 
later,  having  meanwhile  applied  his  leisure  to  study, 
he  was  admitted  an  alumnus  of  the  college  and  took 
the  oath,  14  Aug,  1647.  In  1653  he  went  to  Douai 
College,  and  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  was  ordained. 
In  1655  he  returned  to  Lisbon  as  procurator,  but  two 

} rears  later  was  summoned  by  the  Chapter  to  Eng- 
and,  where  he  spent  three  years  as  a  chaplain  to  the 
Portuguese  ambassador.  On  his  return  to  Portugal 
he  received  the  title  of  Secretary  to  the  Queen,  and  a 
pension,  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  the  crown 
of  Portugal.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  again  in 
England  on  business  connected  with  the  marriage 
treaty  of  Charles  II  and  Catharine  of  Braganza,  and 
on  this  occasion  he  was  elected  a  Canon  of  the  Eng- 
lish Chapter  (26  June,  1661).  Having  declined  the 
Bishopric  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  Russell  accom- 
panied the  Infanta  to  England.  The  English  Chap- 
ter hoped  that  he  might  be  consecrated  bishop  of  a 
Portuguese  see  and  that  then  he  would  return  to 
England,  resign  his  diocese  and  become  head  of  the 
English  clergy  with  episcopal  powers;  for  the  English 
Catholics  had  long  been  without  a  resident  bishop, 
and  they  had  had  no  episcopal  superior  at  all  since 
the  death  of  Bishop  Smith  in  1655.  This  plan, 
however,  came  to  nothing,  and  when  Russell  was 
persuaded  to  accept  the  see  of  Portalegre  in  1671  he 
decided  to  remain  in  his  diocese.  He  was  conse- 
crated bishop  in  the  chapel  of  the  English  College, 
Lisbon,  on  27  Sept.,  1671.  Overcoming  the  first 
opposition  of  his  clergy  to  a  foreign  bishop,  he  spent 
ten  years  in  zealous  and  apostolic  labour  and  effected 
a  complete  reformation  of  the  diocese.  In  1682 
he  was  transferred  to  the  diocese  of  Vizcn  where  he 
spent  the  last  eleven  years  of  his  life.  His  portrait 
is  preserved  at  the  English  College,  Lisbon. 

Kirk  in  Croft,  Historical  Account  of  Lisbon  College  (Ixrndon, 
1902),  with  portrait;  Dodd,  Church  History,  III  (BruaseU  rere 
Wolverhampton.  1737-42);  Serjeant.  Account  of  Iht  Chapter 
(London.  1853);  Braut,  Rptseapal  Succession,  III  (Home, 
1877);  Gltxow,  fli'N.  Diet.  Eng.  Calh..  m.  v.  Russell,  Richard, 
Fifth  Dovay  Diary  in  Catholic  Record  Society,  X  (London.  1911). 

Edwin  Burton. 

Russia. — Geography. — Russia  (Rossiiskaia  Im- 
pcriia;  Russkoe  Gosudarstvo)  comprises  the  greater 
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part  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  a  third  of  A?ia;  its  area 
18  one-sixth  of  the  land  surface  of  the  globe.  In  the 
reign  of  Alexander  II  the  total  area  of  the  empire  was 
8,689,945  so.  miles,  of  which  onlv  2,156,000  were  in 
Europe.  The  greatest  length  of  Russia  from  east  to 
west  is  6666  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  U  2666 
miles;  it  lies  between  35°  45'  and  79°  N.  lat.,  and 
17°  40'  and  191°  E.  long  (i.  e.,  169  W.  long.).  The 
boundaries  of  Russia  are:  on  the  north,  the  Arctic 
Ocean;  on  the  west,  Sweden,  Norway,  the  Baltic  Sea, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Rumania;  on  the 
south,  the  Black  Sea,  Turkey,  Persia,  the  Caspian 
Sea,  Afghanistan,  and  China;  on  the  east,  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Russia  forms  a  vast,  compact  territory,  the 
area  of  its  islands  being  only  107,262  sg.  miles,  which 
was  greatlv  reduced  by  the  cession  of  the  southern 
part  of  Sakhalin  to  Japan.  Geographers  usually  di- 
vide Russia  into  European  and  Asiatic  Russia,  re- 
garding the  natural  boundary  to  be  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, the  I  nil  River,  the  Don,  and  the  Volga;  this 
division  is  based  neither  on  natural  nor  on  political 
grounds.  The  Ural  Mountains  form  a  chain  of  wooded 
highlands,  which  may  be  compared  to  the  central 
axis  of  the  empire  rather  than  to  a  dividing  barrier; 
moreover  there  is  no  natural  boundary  line  between 
the  southern  extremity  of  these  mountains  and  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  division  between  European  and 
Asiatic  Russia  can  best  be  established  ethnologically, 
and  this  method  is  frequently  used  in  Russian 
geographies. 

Seas.— The  coasts  of  Russia  are  washed  by  many 
seas;  the  Arctic  Ocean,  the  White  Sea,  the  Bay  of 
Tcheskaya,  the  Bay  of  Kara,  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  the 
Baltic  Sea,  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia,  Finland,  and  Riga, 
the  Black  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Azof,  the  Caspian  Sea,  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  Behring  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  and 
the  Sea  of  Japan.  But  Russia  is  not  destined  to  be- 
come a  great  maritime  power,  because  for  the  most 
part  the  seas  of  Russia  are  in  regions  where  naviga- 
tion is  impossible  in  winter;  for  periods  of  six  months 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  from  fifteen  days  to  one 
month  at  some  points  in  the  Black  Sea.  And  the 
futurt  of  Russia  as  a  maritime  power  is  moreover 
obstructed  by  political  difficulties;  the  way  from  the 
Black  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean  is  closed  by  the 
Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles;  the  way  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Atlantic  is  closed  by  Sweden,  Germany, 
Norway,  and  Denmark.  The  Arctic  Ocean  washes 
the  extreme  northern  coasts  of  Russia,  sterile,  unin- 
habited regions,  over  which  there  hangs  a  winter  of 
nine  months,  paralyzing  the  activities  of  life.  The 
ice,  whether  fixed  or  floating,  blocks  the  way  of  ships; 
those  ply  however  in  the  White  Sea,  which  is  free  of 
ice  for  three  months  of  the  year,  and  the  waters  of 
which  form  the  Gulfs  of  Mezen,  the  Dwina,  Onega, 
and  Kandalak,  the  latter  being  the  most  frequented. 
There  are  but  few  islands  in  this  immense  extent  of  ice; 
the  more  important  ones  are  the  islands  of  Kolguet, 
Vaigatch,  Nova  Zembla,  New  Siberia,  and  the  islands 
of  Solovka,  on  one  of  which  is  a  famous  monastery 
founded  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  St.  Sabbatius  and 
the  Blessed  Germanus.  Among  the  most  important 
peninsulas  may  be  cited  tliat  of  Kola  or  Russian  Lap- 
land. Russia  shares  the  possession  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
with  Sweden,  Germany,  and  Denmark,  and  its  waters 
have  bet-n  the  highway  of  Russian  commerce  since  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great,  although  their  shores  are 
nigg.fi  and  reefs  numerous.  The  Gulfs  of  Bothnia. 
Finland  and  Riga  are  frozen  for  several  months  of 
the  year,  while  the  Gulf  of  Livadia  is  frozen  for  six 
weeks,  although  it  sometimes  remains  free  of  ice 
through  the  whole  year.  Notwithstanding  these 
natural  obstacles,  Russian  commerce  has  been  devel- 
oj>ed  on  the  Bat  lie,  the  short  est  route  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  Russian  products  to  European  countries  and 
America.  I  he  Baltic  Sea  is  studded  with  islands,  of 
which  the  following  belong  to  Russia:  the 


ous  Aland  group,  eighty  of 


which  are  inhabited: 
Mohn,  Wornes,  ami 


the  Islands  of  Dago,  Oescl,  ..........  ..  u>  ...«.,  MIU 

K..t hit ;  on  the  last  is  built  the  formidable  fortress  of 
Kronstadt. 

Climate. — In  European  Russia  the  climate  is  se- 
vere, both  in  winter  and  summer,  the  rains  are  scanty, 
and  the  temperature  is  not  as  mild  as  in  Western 
Europe.  The  coasts  of  the  Baltic  and  the  shores  of 
the  Vistula  have  a  climate  similar  to  that  of  Western 
Europe.  European  Russia  presents  graduated  varia- 
tions of  climate  between  40  and  70°  N.  lat.,  and  also 
from  east  to  west.  At  Nova  Zembla  the  lowest  win- 
ter temperature  is  16°  F.,  while  at  the  south  of  the 
Crimea  it  rises  to  56-3°  in  summer.  The  isothermal 
lines  of  European  Russia  are  not  coincident  with  the 
parallels  of  latitude,  but  diverge  towards  the  south- 
east. There  are  places  situated  on  the  same  parallel 
piTMenting  considerable  difference*  in  mean  tcni|)era- 
ture,  e.  g.  Libau,  491°;  Moscow,  39-2°;  Kazan,  37-4°; 
Yekaterinburg,  32'9°.  In  the  valley  of  the  Rion  in 
the  Caucasus,  cotton  and  sugar-cane  are  grown,  while 
the  tundras  of  the  Kola  Peninsula  are  sparsely  covered 
with  moss.  In  Western  Russia,  the  cold  of  winter  is 
never  greater  than  31°  below  zero,  while  the  heat  of 
summer  is  never  in  excess  of  86°  •  but  in  Eastern  Rus- 
sia the  thermometer  falls  to  40°  below  zero  in  winter, 
and  rises  to  109°  in  summer.  European  Russia  may 
be  divided  into  four  climatic  zones:  the  cold  zone, 
which  includes  the  coasts  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  their 
adjacent  islands,  and  extends  beyond  the  Arctic  Cir- 
cle; its  winter  lasts  nine  months,  and  its  summer  three; 
the  cold-temperate  zone,  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to 
61°  N.  lat.;  its  winter  lasts  six  months,  and  each  of  the 
other  seasons  two  months;  the  temperate  zone,  ex- 
tending from  61°  to  48°  N.  lat, ;  each  season  lasts  three 
months,  the  winter  being  longer  towards  the  north, 
and  summer  longer  towards  the  south ;  the  warm  zone, 
between  48°  N.  lat.  and  the  southern  frontier  of  Rus- 
sia; the  summer  lasts  six  months,  and  the  other  three 
seasons  two  months  each.  European  Russia  is  not 
unhealthy,  although  in  the  cold  zone  scurvy  is  fre- 
quent, and  near  the  Gulf  of  Finland  ailments  of  the 
throat  and  the  respiratory  organs;  plica  polonica  in- 
fects the  marshy  regions  of  Lithuania  and  Russian 
Poland ;  and  there  is  the  so-called  Crimean  fever  in  t  he 
neighbourhood  of  the  Sivash  and  in  a  region  on  the 
coast  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  climate  of  the  Caucasus  is  not  of  a  uniform 
character;  it  belongs  in  the  north  to  the  cold-temper- 
ate zone,  and  in  Transcaucasia  to  t  he  warm  zone.  In 
the  north,  summer  lasts  six  months,  and  the  other 
seasons  two  months  each.  In  Transcaucasia  the  sum- 
mer lasts  nine  months,  and  the  other  three  months  of 
the  year  are  like  spring.  Nevertheless  t  he  irregularity 
of  the  mountain  system  of  the  Caucasus  produces  dif- 
ferences of  temperature  in  places  separated  by  short 
distances.  On  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  between 
Bat  urn  and  Sukhum,  the  temj>erature  seldom  falls  be- 
low 32";  in  January  the  temperature  rises  as  high  as 
43°.  Western  Transcaucasia  receives  warm  and  hu- 
mid winds,  while  the  eastern  part  is  exposed  to  dry 
winds  from  the  north-east. 

The  part  of  Silioria  that  borders  on  the  Arctic  Ocean 
lies  entirely  within  the  cold  zone;  the  winter  lasts  nine 
months,  and  the  summer  is  like  the  beginning  of  spring 
in  European  Russia.  The  portion  of  Siberia  between 
the  Arctic  Circle  and  60"  N.  lat.  has  a  winter  that 
lasts  six  months;  the  region  below  the  parallel  of  60 
N.  lat.  has  a  winter  a  little  longer  than  the  summer. 
In  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains t  he  climate  of  Western  Siberia  experiences  greater 
extremes  of  temperature,  the  winter  and  the  heat  of 
summer  becoming  more  severe;  and'the  some  is  true  of 
Eastern  Siberia  in  relation  to  the  Pacific  Ocean .  The 
greatest  variations  of  temperature  in  Eastern  Siberia 
are  observed  at  Irkutsk,  Yakutsk,  and  Verkhoyansk, 
'      the  thermometer  registers  at  times  59-6°  below 
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zero  in  winter,  and  49-46°  in  summer.  In  midwinter 
the  northern  extremity  of  Siberia  resembles  the  polar 
regions;  during  several  days  the  sun  does  not  rise,  and 
the  vast  plain  of  snow  is  lit  up  by  the  Aurora  Borealis, 
while  at  times  the  region  of  the  tundrat  is  swept  by  vio- 
lent snowstorms.  The  climate  of  Turkestan  iB  simi- 
lar to  Siberia.  Those  regions  are  far  from  the  sea,  and 
have  cold  winters  and  very  warm  summers,  a  sky  that 
is  always  clear,  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  strong  north- 
erly and  north-easterly  winds.  The  north  wmds  de- 
velop violent  snowstorms.  The  summer  is  unbear- 
able; in  the  shade,  the  thermometer  rises  to  104°,  and 
even  to  1 1 7-5°,  while  the  ground  becomes  heated  to  158°. 
Mkvs  temperature  or  certain  Russian  cities: — 

January  July 

St.  Petersburg   15-26  63-86 

M<>*oow   12  2  66-1 

Kieff   20-84  66-56 

Kazan   7  16        67  46 

Yekaterinburg   2-3  63  5 

Reval   42-8  53-96 

Libau   36  14  62- 

Astrakhan   44-96  77-9 

Verkhoyansk   59-44  49-46 

The  mean  yearly  rainfall  is  estimated  at  from  8  to 
24  inches.  In  general,  those  parts  of  Russia  that  are 
exposed  to  the  North,  and  are  covered  with  snow  during 
the  winter,  abound  in  forests  that  preserve  the  humid- 
ity, in  which  they  have  an  advantage  over  the  south- 
ern part,  of  the  country.  In  the  former,  the  rains  are 
not  violent,  but  are  lasting,  and  moisten  the  earth  to 
a  considerable  depth;  in  the  South  they  are  resolved 
into  severe  tempests,which  pour  down  great  quantities 
of  water  that  are  dispersed  in  torrents  and  rivers,  and 
do  not  sink  deep  into  the  ground.  The  greatest  rain- 
fall of  Russia  is  around  the  Baltic  Sea  (20  to  28 
inches);  and  the  least  is  in  the  Caucasus  (4  to  8 
inches).  The  advantages  of  the  western  over  the 
eastern  part  of  Russia  are  due  to  its  greater  proximity 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  vapours  of  which  are 
carried  over  Europe  into  Russia.  The  mean  rainfall 
of  Western  Russia  is  calculated  at  18-3  inches;  that 
of  the  north-east,  15  inches;  that  of  the  east,  from 
12  to  15  inches;  and  that  of  the  south  is  still  less.  The 
months  of  greatest  rainfall  are  June,  Julv,  and  Au- 
gust. The  yearly  rainfall  at  St.  Petersburg  is  20 
inches,  there  being  rain  on  150  days  of  the  year.  The 
number  of  days  upon  which  rain  falls  diminishes  con- 
siderably towards  the  East  and  South. 

Mineral  Riches. — The  mineral  riches  of  Russia 
consist  principally  of  salt,  coal,  and  iron.  Salt  is 
found  in  the  mineral  state  in  the  Governments  of 
Orenburg,  Astrakhan.  Kharkoff,  and  Yekaterinoslaff ; 
and  as  a  sediment,  deposited  by  salt  waters,  in  the 
Government  of  Astrakhan,  and  in  the  Crimean  lakes 
of  Sakskoe,  Sasyk,  and  Sivash.  The  river  basin  that 
most  abounds  in  coal  is  that  of  the  Donctz;  it  is  233 
miles  in  length,  and  100  in  breadth,  and  produces 
every  known  species  of  fossil  coal.  This  basin  also 
furnishes  great  quantities  of  i>eat,  naphtha,  gold, 
silver,  platinum,  copper,  tin,  mercury,  iron,  emer- 
alds, topazes,  rubies,  sapphires,  amethysts,  porphyry, 
marble,  granite,  graphite,  asphalt,  and  phosphorus. 
The  Central  Ural  Mountains  yield  malachite  and 
jasper.  There  are  abundant  petroleum  springs  in  the 
Caucasus  Mountains,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Baku. 
In  the  Kolivan  Mountains,  which  is  a  ramification  of 
the  Altai  system,  deposits  of  malachite  are  found. 

Ethnooraphy  and  Statistics  or  Population. — 
The  ethnographical  historv  of  primitive  Russia  is 
obscure.  There  is  record  of  the  Anti,  a  people  who  in 
the  fourth  century  inhabited  the  regions  about  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube  and  Don,  but  their  name  is  lost 
after  that  date.  Constant ine  Porphyrogenitus  and 
the  Russian  chroniclers  refer  to  twelve  tribes,  col- 
lected under  the  general  name  of  Russians;  thev  are 
the  Slovenes,  Krivitches,  Dregovitchea,  Drevlians, 


Polians,  Duliebys,  Buzhans,  Tivercys,  TJlitchea, 
Radimitchcs.  Viatica,  and  the  Sieverians.  The  polit- 
ical cradle  of  Russia  is  the  region  of  Kieff,  where  the 
Varangian  princes  formed  the  first  Russian  state.  The 
invasions  of  the  Tatars  exercised  a  great  influence  up- 
on the  Russians;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  say  that  the 
Russians  disappeared  entirely  before  the  Tatars  and 
that,  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the 
regions  evacuated  by  the  Tatars  were  peopled  by 
Little  Russians  from  Galicia.  The  population  of 
Russia  has  steadily  increased  in  numbers  during  the 
last  two  centuries,  ita  rapid  development  being  partly 
due  to  the  birth-rate,  and  partly  to  the  conquest  of 
vast  foreign  territories.  In  1724  Russia  had  a  popula- 
tion of  14,000,000,  which  had  increased  to  36,000,000 
in  1793,  to  69,000,000  in  1851,  and  to  128,967,694  in 
1897.  The  census  of  1897  was  the  first  official  census 
of  Russia.  Its  data,  however,  are  only  relatively 
correct,  partly  on  account  of  the  great  extension  of 
the  Russian  Empire,  partly  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinuous emigration  within  the  frontiers  of  that 
country,  partly  because  of  the  lack  of  information 
concerning  some  of  the  centres  of  imputation  in  Si- 
beria, and  partly  because  of  the  resistance  of  some 
tribes  to  submit  to  the  control  of  Euro|>ean  civiliza- 
tion. In  view  of  the  enormous  excess  of  births  over 
deaths,  the  progressive  increase  of  the  population  is 
calculated  to  be  2,000,000  each  year.  In  1904,  basing 
the  calculation  on  the  statistics  of  births,  the  popula- 
tion of  Russia  was  146,000,000;  in  1908,  154,000,000; 
and  in  1910,  158,000,000.  The  greatest  increase  in 
the  population  is  given  by  the  region  of  New  Russia, 
that  of  the  Baltic,  and  the  Province  of  Moscow.  In 
genera],  the  number  of  births  in  Russia  is  calculated 
at  48  per  1000,  and  that  of  the  deaths  at  34  per  1000. 
Compared  with  other  European  states,  Russia  is  very 
thinly  peopled,  except  in  a  few  regions;  for  the  whole 
empire,  it  is  17-325  per  sq.  mile;  for  European  Russia 
65;  for  Poland,  214;  and  for  Siberia,  1-35.  The 
government  in  which  the  population  ap|>ears  to  be 
most  dense  is  that  of  Piotrkow,  win-re  'lie  correspond- 
ing figures  arc  295  inhabitants  per  sq.  mile;  after 
which  follow  in  order  the  Governments  of  Moscow 
(187),  Podolia  (184  5),  and  Kieff  (180).  In  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Archangel,  there  arc  2-25  inhabitants  per 
sq.  mile,  and  in  Yakutsk  .225. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  consists  of 
peasants;  they  form  84  per  cent  of  the  population 
of  European  Russia,  a  percentage  greatly  in  excess 
of  that  of  Rumania,  Hungary,  and  Switzerland, 
nations  that  are  essentially  agricultural.  The  nobles 
and  their  servants  constitute  1-5  per  cent  of  the 
population;  the  clergy,  0-5  per  cent;  the  citizens 
or  merchants,  0-6  per  cent;  the  burgesses  (miethan- 
slvo),  10-6  per  cent.  The  proportion  of  working  men 
shows  a  notable  increase:  from  1885  to  1S97  the  in- 
crease in  the  mining  centres  was  91  per  cent,  and 
in  the  manufacturing  centres  73  per  cent;  the 
population  of  the  cities  also  is  continually  increasing. 
Some  of  these  cities,  as  Kazan,  Astrakhan,  Tiflis. 
and  Bakhtchisarai,  are  semi-Asiatic  in  character, 
as  are  also  the  cities  of  Turkestan.  The  cities  of 
ancient  Livonia,  e.  g.,  Riga  and  Reval,  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  medieval  German  towns.  The  villages 
of  Great  Russia  have  a  commercial  character,  and 
stretch  along  the  principal  roads  and  waterways. 
On  the  other  hand  the  villages  of  Little  Russia  arc 
agricultural  in  character.  The  White  Russian 
villages  are  noticeable  for  t  he  small  number  of  houses 
they  contain.  With  relation  to  sex,  according  to 
the  statistics  of  1905,  the  population  of  Russia  has 
103-2  women  for  each  100  men.  In  the  villages,  the 
corresponding  proportion  of  women  is  106-1;  in  the 
cities,  it  is  85-9.  In  13  out  of  .50  of  the  governments 
of  European  Russia,  the  number  of  men  is  greater 
than  that  of  the  women;  in  3  the  numbers  are  equal, 
and  in  34  the  number  of  women  is  in  excess  of  that 
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of  the  men;  in  12  governments  the  proportion  is 
100  men  to  110  women. 

With  regard  to  religion,  Christianity  in  various 
denominations  is  the  religion  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  people.  There  are  123,000.000  Christians 
(84-3  per  eent  of  the  entire  population).  The  ma- 
joritv  are  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  which  has  102,- 
600.000  adherents  (69-9  per  cent  of  the  population, 
the  corresponding  figures  for  European  Russia  being 
91,000.000  (75  per  eent).  Consequently  among 
the  Russians  Orthodox  and  Russian  are  synonymous 
Since  the  Ukase  of  17  April,  1905,  which 
[  freedom  of  < 
lost  1,000,000  of 
to  Catholicism,  to  Protestantism,  and  to 
medanism.  The  Catholics  of  Russia  number  13,- 
000.000  (8-9  per  cent);  the  Protestants,  7.200,000 
(+9  per  cent);  other  Christian  denominations, 
1,400,000  (1  per  cent);  Mohammedans,  15,900,000 
(10  i»er  cent);  pagans,  700,000  (0-4  per  cent). 
Pagans,  to  the  number  of  300,000,  arc  to  be  found, 
not  only  in  Siberia,  but  also  in  European  Russia 
(Kalmucks  and  Samogitians).  The  Catholics  arc 
chiefly  in  Poland,  where,  according  to  the  census 
of  1897,  they  constituted  74  8  per  cent  of  the  popula- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  one-half  of  the  Jews  who 
are  scattered  over  the  earth  are  in  Russia,  the  number 
of  them  in  that  country  being  estimated  at  from 
6,000,000  to  7,000,000,  all  concentrated  within  the 
boundaries  of  fifteen  governments. 

From  the  standpoint  of  education,  Russia  does  not 
occupy  even  a  secondary  position  in  Europe.  In 
European  Russia  the  percentage  of  those  who  know 
how  to  read  and  write  is  22  9.  The  regions  in  which 
there  are  the  least  numbers  of  the  educated  are  as  fol- 
lows: Esthonia  (79  par  cent);  Livonia  (77-7  per  cent); 
Courland  (709  per  cent) ;  the  cities  of  St.  Petersburg 
(551  per  cent)  and  Moscow  (40  2  per  cent),  and  Po- 
land (41  per  cent). 

Emigration,  as  a  rule,  takes  place  only  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  empire.  From  the  most  remote 
times,  the  inhabitants  of  Novgorod  founded  colonies 
as  far  away  as  the  shores  of  the  While  Sea  and  the 
Ural  Mountains.  Emigration  to  Siberia  began  in 
1582;  the  first  colonists  of  that  country  were  the 
exiles,  the  Cossacks,  fishermen,  and  prospectors  in 
search  of  gold;  and  this  emigration  was  considerably 
incrcascd  after  the  liberation  of  the  scrfB  in  1861. 
In  1891  the  Siberian  Railway  Company  undertook 
the  colonization  of  Siberia,  and  by  opportune  meas- 
ures gave  a  great  impulse  to  Siberian  immigration. 
In  1889  the  number  of  Russian  emigrants  to  that 
region  was  between  25,000  and  40,000;  in  1900  it 
had  increased  to  220.000.  These  emigrants,  who 
came  from  Central  Russia  and  from  Little  Russia, 
spread  at  first  over  Western  Siberia,  and  then  over 
Central  Siberia;  but  later  they  went  farther  and 
farther  towards  the  extreme  east,  a  movement  to 
which  the  war  with  Japan  put  a  stop,  but  which  was 
again  taken  up  with  greater  activity  when  that  war 
ended.  In  1906,  200.790  emigrants  passed  through 
Cheliobinsk  to  Siberia,  and  400.000  in  1907.  A  part 
of  the  emigration  is  directed  towards  the  south- 
east of  Turkestan.  The  first  colonists  arrived  in  the 
Province  of  Setniryctchcnsk  in  1848,  and  in  the 
Province  of  Sir-Daria  in  1876.  Emigration  beyond 
the  frontiers  of  Russia  is  very  limited,  amounting 

immn  7  at  th<>  r,rcti<'rU  time  to  from  75.000  to 
100,000  who  for  the  greater  part  pass  through  the 
ports  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg.  From  1S91  to  1906, 
out  of  every  1000  Ru^ian  emigrants,  900  went  to 
the  I  nited  Mutes,  and  the  majority  of  the  others  to 
Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic. 

lhe  population  of  Russia  is  verv  much  divided 
inguist  .rally,  it  being  calculated  that  a  hundred 
languages  are  spoken  within  the  empire,  of  which 
forty-two  are  u,  use  in  the  citv  of  Tiflis  alone.  Rus- 


sian is  the  official  language  of  eighty-nine  govern- 
ments and  provinces,  but  it  is  the  predominant  lan- 
guage in  only  forty-one  of  them.  Among  the  dialects, 
Great  Russian  is  the  one  that  is  most  extensively 
used.  The  tongues  of  the  Mongolian  tribes  that  are 
subject  to  Russia  are  little  developed,  and  are  gen- 
erally without  a  literature.  The  population  of 
Russia  presents  a  great  variety  of  races,  united  by  a 
political  rule,  by  the  community  of  the  Russian 
language,  and  to  a  great  extent  by  the  Orthodox 
religion;  it  is  characterised  also  by  a  great  pre- 
ponderance of  the  rural  over  the  urban  population, 
and  by  the  presence  of  a  high  percentage  of  peoples 
or  tribes  with  little  culture  of  their  own,  and  little 
aptitude  for  the  assimilation  of  the  culture  of  Europe. 

Special  Ethnoorapht— Ethnographically  the 
population  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  divided  into  two 
races,  the  Caucasian,  which  predominates,  and  the 
Mongolian.  Of  the  total  population  121.000,000, 
or  826  per  cent,  are  Caucasians;  while  the  Mon- 
golian races  in  all  Russia  constitute  17  per  cent  of 
the  whole  population.  Russians,  properly  so-called, 
constitute  87-7  per  cent  of  the  population  in  Western 
Siberia,  80  per  cent  in  European  Russia,  53  9  per 
cent  in  eastern  Siberia,  8-9  per  cent  in  central  Asia, 
6-7  per  cent  in  the  region  of  the  Vistula,  and  0-2 
per  cent  in  Finland.  Notwithstanding  the  dif- 
ference in  types,  the  Russians  constitute  a  single 
people,  ethnographically  divided  into  three  classes, 
Great  Russians,  Little  Russians,  and  White  Russians. 
These  three  ethnographical  branches  are  differentiated 
from  each  other  by  dialectical  differences,  domestic 
traditions  and  customs,  character,  and  historical 
tradition.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  zones  of 
the  three  branches,  or  the  numbers  of  individuals  of 
which  they  consist.  According  to  the  census  of 
1897,  there  were  55,667.469  Great  Russians  (VWt- 
karuasi),  22,380.350  Little  Russians  {Mabtnuti), 
and  5,885,547  White  Russians  (Bielonissi).  At 
present,  there  arc  65,000,000  Great  Russians.  They 
occupy  the  central  and  northern  parts  of  European 
Russia,  their  centres  of  population  extending  from 
the  White  Sea  to  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of 
Azoff,  and  are  to  be  found  also  in  Siberia  and  in  the 
Caucasus.  They  have  emigrated  to  Little  Russia 
in  considerable  numbers;  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  KharkofT  was  inhabited  almost 
entirely  by  Little  Russians,  but  in  1897  Great 
Russians  constituted  58  per  cent  of  the  population, 
and  the  Little  Russians  only  25  per  cent.  The  Great 
Russians  are  active  and  energetic,  and  have  great 
aptitude  for  commerce  and  work  in  general.  They 
are  regarded  as  the  essentially  Russian  race,  which 
has  not  only  preserved  its  known  ethnical  charac- 
teristics under  difficult  conditions,  but  has  assimilated 
with  itself  other  races,  especially  of  the  Finnish  stock. 
Their  language  is  the  predominant  tongue  of  the 
Russian  Empire.  The  small  commerce  of  the  cities 
is  in  their  hands,  as  is  also  the  commerce  of  the 
wines  and  fruit  that  come  from  Bessarabia,  the  Crimea 
and  the  Don,  and  the  fish  from  the  Block  Sea  and  the 
Ural  River. 

The  Little  Russians  inhabit  tho  south  of  Russia 
and  the  basin  of  the  middle  and  lower  course  of  the 
Dnieper,  and  constitute  26-6  per  cent  of  the  total 
population  of  the  empire.  Their  greatest  masses 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Governments  of  Pultowa  (93 
per  cent),  TehernigofT  (S.V6  per  cent),  Podolia 
(80  9  |mt  cent),  Kharkoff  (80-6  per  cent), 
Stavropol  (80  per  cent),  Kieff  (79  2  per  cent), 
Volhynia  (701  per  cent),  and  Yckaterinoslan 
(68-9  per  cent).  The  Little  Russians  are  an  agri- 
cultural people,  and  remain  in  their  native  districts. 
Their  emigrations  extend  only  to  the  steppes  of 
New  Russia,  and  to  the  territories  of  the  Don  and 
of  the  Kuban  rivers.  Of  recent  I  imes  they  have 
furnished  a  large  contingent  to  the  agricultural 
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colonization  of  Siberia.  From  the  standpoint  of  cul- 
ture, that  of  the  Great  Russians  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  Little  Russians,  although  the  intellectual  level 
of  Little  Russia  was  much  higher  than  that  of  Great 
Russia  during  the  Polish  domination.  The  musical  and 
poetical  talents  of  this  people  are  very  much  developed 
and  their  popular  literature  abounds  in  beautiful 
songs.  The  difference  between  Great  and  Little 
Russians  is  not  only  anthropological,  but  is  also  one 
of  temperament  and  character,  the  Little  Russians 
protesting  that  they  arc  not  Muscovites;  and  to 
emphasise  their  antipathy  for  the  other  race,  in  the 
nineteenth  century  they  attempted  to  give  a  literary 
development  to  their  dialect. 

The  White  Russians  inhabit  the  forest  and  marsh 
region  that  Li  comprised  between  the  Rivers  Duna, 
Dnieper,  Pripet,  and  Bug.  They  represent  7  per  cent 
of  the  total  population,  and  are  scattered  through  the 
Governments  of  Vilna.  Vitebsk,  Grodno,  Kovno, 
Minsk,  Mohileff,  Suwalki,  and  Yelisavetpol.  Both 
physically  and  intellectually  they  are  less  developed 
than  the  Great  and  Little  Russians.  According  to 
the  Russians,  the  intellectual  inferiority  of  that 
people  is  due  to  the  despotism  of  Polish  masters, 
under  which  thev  lived  for  several  centuries,  to  the 
loss  of  their  nobility,  which  became  Polish,  and  to  the 
economic  supremacy  of  the  Jews.  Accordingly,  the 
White  Russians  are  poor,  ignorant,  and  superstitious. 
There  is  a  great  admixture  of  Polish  and  Lithuanian 
terms  in  their  dialect.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
national  sentiment  is  awakening  in  the  White  Rus- 
sians, who  publish  newspapers  in  their  own  language, 
and  aspire  to  better  their  economic  conditions. 

a  Ethnographical!  v,  the  Caucasians  are  Great  and 
Little  Russians.  Thev  are  a  race  of  warrior-merchants 
and  agriculturists,  wno  developed  the  characteristic 
traits  of  their  social  and  domestic  life  in  struggles  with 
the  Tatars  and  Turks.  According  to  the  statistics 
of  1905,  there  were  3,370,000  Cossacks  in  all  Russia, 
or  2-3  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  empire.  Those 
of  the  Don  are  Great  Russians.  They  are  famous  for 
their  military  qualities  in  general,  and  in  particular 
for  the  part  that  they  took  in  the  liberation  of  Mos- 
cow from  Polish  occupation  in  1012,  in  the  conquest 
of  Siberia,  and  in  the1  war  of  1812.  At  present  they 
devote  themselves  to  agriculture,  raising  cattle,  com- 
merce, and  military  service,  and  they  enjoy  many 
exemptions  and  privileges.  The  Cossacks  of  the  Urals 
are  noted  for  their  religious  fanaticism.  Those  of  the 
Kuban  and  of  the  Black  Sea  are  of  Little  Russian 
origin.  They  are  called  Cossacks  of  "the  Line", 
because,  after  the  Russian  conquest  of  the  Caucasus, 
they  built  a  line  of  fortified  villages  on  the  shores  of 
the  Kuban,  to  defend  their  new  possessions  against 
incursions  of  the  so-called  mountaineers  of  the 
Caucasus,  the  Tcherkesv,  Tchetchency,  Abkhazy, 
Osetiny.  and  Lezginy.  fn  their  life  they  have  pre- 
served the  Little  Russian  customs  and  traditions. 

Besides  the  Russian,  properly  so-called,  there  are 
a  great  many  other  races  that' belong  politically  to 
Russia.  Among  the  Slav  races  within  the  Russian 
frontiers,  the  most  numerous  are  the  Poles,  of  whom 
there  are  12,000,000,  and  who  chiefly  inhabit  the 
region  of  the  Vistula.  The  Bulgarians  and  Servians 
have  emigrated  to  the  region  of  New  Russia  since 
1752,  forming  colonies  of  peasants.  The  Servians 
allowed  themselves  to  be  easily  russianized;  but  the 
Bulgarians  showed  reluctance  to  this,  and  still  pre- 
serve their  national  character.  The  Lithuanians  live 
along  the  Vilia  River  ami  the  lower  course  of  the 
Niemen,  at  the  Prussian  frontier.  Their  number  is 
given  as  3,500,000.  They  come  in  succession  under 
Russian,  Polish,  Finnish,  and  Jewish  influence.  They 
are  fervent  Catholics,  and  their  economic  conditions 
are  prosperous.  Their  national  sentiment,  depressed 
for  several  centuries,  has  awakened  in  recent  times, 
and  nationalist  Lithuanians  seek  to  throw  off  Russian 


and  Polish  influence  and  to  form  a  national  literature. 
Related  to  the  Uthuanians  are  the  Letts  (Latyaki): 
they  are  a  hard-working  race  and  have  a  high  moral 
standard.  Their  religion  is  chiefly  Lutheranism;  a 
few  of  them  arc  of  the  Orthodox  Church. 

To  the  Germanic  race  belong  the  Germans  and 
Swedes.  The  Germans  of  Russia  live  on  the  Baltic 
Sea  and  on  the  western  frontier,  while  colonies  of 
them  are  to  be  found  in  European  Russia  and  in  the 
region  of  the  Volga.  In  the  Baltic  region  they  con- 
stitute the  higher  classes  of  the  population,  being  for 
the  most  part  merchants  and  artisans.  They  own 
the  greater  portion  of  the  land,  because,  after  the  im- 
perial manifesto  of  19  February,  1861,  they  freed 
their  serfs  (Letts  and  Esthonians),  but  did  not  divide 
their  lands  among  them.  There  are  over  100,000  of 
them  in  this  region ;  in  that  of  the  Vistula  there  are 
German  colonists,  some  of  whom  descend  from  those 
who  were  called  by  the  Polish  nobility  to  occupy  the 
free  lands.  At  the  present  time,  the  Germans  are 
devoted  chiefly  to  indust  ry,  and  have  established  a  great 
many  factories,  especially  at.  Lodz.  There  are  German 
colonies  on  the  steppes,  which,  having  the  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Government  and  special  privileges,  are 
prosperous,  but  which  opjiose  effective  resistance  to 
all  attempts  to  russianize  them.  The  Swedes,  about 
400,000  in  number,  are  concentrated  in  Finland, 
especially  in  the  Governments  of  Nyland  (45  per 
cent)  and  Vasa  (28-8  per  cent).  They  constitute  the 
aristocratic  and  intellectual  classes  of  Finland;  but 
their  political  and  literary  influence,  which  was  con- 
siderable, tends  to  diminish  before  the  development 
of  Finnish  national  sentiment. 

The  Romanic  races  are  represented  by  about 
1,000,000  Moldavians,  and  by  the  Wallachians,  who 
inhabit  Bessarabia  and  the  western  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Kherson.  They  are  all  of  the  Orthodox 
religion,  and  as  a  rule  arc  employed  in  wine  production 
and  gardening.  They  resemble  the  Little  Russians 
both  physically  and  morally.  The  Iranian  races  are 
represented  by  about  1,000,000  Armenians,  part  of 
whom  inhabit  the  Little  Caucasus;  the  rest  are 
scattered  about  the  various  cities  of  the  Caucasus 
and  in  European  Russia.  They  are  famous  for  the 
beauty  of  their  type  and  for  their  patriarchal  habits. 
Families  are  to  be  found  among  them  numbering  as 
many  as  fifty  individuals,  who  arc  ruled  by  the  eldest 
of  them.  They  devote  themselves  to  agriculture  and 
commerce,  for  the  latter  of  which  pursuits  they  have 
a  special  aptitude.  They  are  Monophysites,  and  reject 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (Armeman-Gregorians), 
being  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  katolictH  who  resides 
at  Etchmiadzin.  They  have  the  greatest  attachment 
to  their  language  and  the  traditions  of  their  mother- 
country.  Among  those  who  live  in  the  Caucasus, 
there  is  a  considerable  literary  culture.  Several 
thousands  of  them  are  Catholics. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azoff 
there  are  several  colonies  of  Greeks  who  devote  them- 
selves to  agriculture,  and  especially  to  the  production 
of  tobacco.  There  are  Greek  colonies  also  in  the  chief 
centres  of  population  of  Russia,  cnj>ecially  at  Odessa 
and  St.  Petersburg. 

The  JewB  are  a  scattered  population,  principally  in 
the  Governments  of  Western  and  Southern  Russia. 
Their  presence  in  Russia  is  due  to  emigrations  of 
German  Jews  from  Poland,  and  they  stdl  preserve 
their  dialect  of  Hebrew  German,  which  is  the  language 
of  their  Press.  As  elsewhere,  they  evince  the  greatest 
aptitude  for  commercial  matters,  and  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  Western  Russia  is  in  their  hands. 
The  severe  laws  that  limit  the  civil  rights  of  the  Jews 
in  Russia  have  concentrated  the  members  of  that  race 
in  the  cities,  and  the  number  of  workmen  and  of 
artisans  among  them  is  very  great,  making  their 
struggle  for  existence  very  difficult.  Large  fortunes 
are  to  be  found  among  the  Russian  Jews,  but  their 
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masses  constitute  it  proletariat  that  on  various  occa- 
sions has  been  the  victim  of  cruel  massacres.  Among 
these  Russian  Jews  there  is  the  greatest  devotion  to 
the  Jewish  religion  and  the  greatest  racial  brother- 
hood. The  Government  admits  only  a  limited  number 
of  them  to  the  establishments  of  higher  education; 
nevertheless,  in  the  large  cities,  there  is  a  great  num- 
ber of  Jews  who  exercise  the  liberal  professions,  and 
especially  that  of  medicine.  The  number  of  those  who 
devote  themselves  to  industrial  pursuits  increases 
each  year. 

The  Finns  inhabit  the  regions  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  the 
Volga,  and  the  Ural  Mountains.  The  Finns,  properly 
so-called,  who  inhabit  Finland  are  2,500,000  in  num- 
ber. For  several  centuries  they  were  under  the 
domination  of  Sweden,  by  which  country  they  were 
barred  from  western  civilization.  They  are  famous  for 
their  honesty,  love  of  their  country  and  traditions 
(they  are  Lutherans),  their  high  intellectual  level  (there 
are  scarcely  any  illiterate  among  them),  the  status  of 
their  women  (the  University  of  llclsingforshas  six  hun- 
dred women  students,  and  the  Parliament  of  Helsing- 
fors  has  twenty-two  women  members),  and  their  tenac- 
ity of  character,  bv  which  they  have  transformed  the 
poor  soil  of  Finland.  The  progress  of  the  Finns  during 
the  last  fifty  years  has  been  considerable,  but  in  1910 
the  Government  suppressed  the  liberty  and  autonomy 
of  Finland,  and  possibly  thereby  has  placed  a  barrier 
to  the  development  of  Finnish  culture.  The  Korely. 
who  live  to  the  north  of  Lakes  Ladoga  and  Onega,  and 
of  whom  there  are  210,000,  are  Baltic  Finns;  there 
are  also  small  groups  of  them  between  Lake  Ilmen 
and  the  Volga.  Thev  have  been  more  amenable  to 
russianization,  and  have  embraced  the  Orthodox 
faith .  The  Esthonians  occupy  t  he  sout  hern  part  of  the 
plain  of  t  he  Baltic.  There  arc  1 ,300.000  of  them,  who 
constitute  a  class  of  poor  peasants,  among  whom 
remain  many  traditions  and  customs  of  paganism. 
Thev  are  mostly  Lutherans. 

The  Finns  of  the  Volga  comprise  the  Tcheremisv, 
the  Mordva,  and  the  Tchuvashi.  The  first,  to  the 
number  of  400,000,  live  on  the  banks  of  the  Volga, 
in  the  Governments  of  Kazan  and  of  Vyatka.  They 
were  converted  to  Christianity  by  the  Russian  mis- 
sionaries, but  they  remain  pagans  at  heart,  and  in 
their  customs.  They  devote  themselves  to  agriculture, 
the  chase,  lumber  commerce,  and  fishing.  Their 
villages  are  small,  having  each  not  more  than  thirty 
houses  They  are  poor  but  honest,  theft  being  re- 
garded among  them  as  a  grave  offence.  The  Tchu- 
yashi  are  800.000  in  number;  they  live  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Volga,  and  their  chief  centres  of  popula- 
tion are  in  the  Governments  of  Kazan,  Orenburg, 
Simbirsk,  and  Saratoff.  Although  they  are  Finns, 
they  have  adopted  Russian  customs,  and  lend  more  and 
more  to  become  russianized.  From  the  eighteenth 
century  the  Russian  missionaries  have  attempted 
to  convert  them  to  orthodoxy,  and  have  baptized  a 
great  number  of  them;  but  the  Tchuvashi  preserve 
a  basis  of  paganism  that  is  revealed  in  their  rite  and 
in  their  creed.  Agriculture  is  their  favourite  pursuit, 
but  they  devote  themselves  also  to  the  culture  of 
bees,  and  they  supply  the  markets  of  St.  Petersburg 
with  poultry  and  eggs, 

Other  less  important  races  are  mentioned  bv 
Russian  geographers.  The  total  number  of  the 
various  nationalities  that,  constitute  the  Russian 

hmpire  is  about  one  hundred.  Their  multiplicity. 

whirl,  transforms  Russia  into  a  true  ethnographical 
museum,  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  civilization, 
to  the  dissemination  of  instruction,  and  to  the  stabil- 
ity <>f  the  representative  system. 

Admimhthative  Divisions— For  the  purposes 
of  administration  Russia  is  divided  into  six  great 
territorial  regions:  (|,  Kuropean  Russia,  properly 
mwi     I''"''     .     (:«'vernments   of   the  Vistula 

nvislanskiia  guls-mii);    (J)  the  Grand  duchy  of 


Finland:  (4)  the  Caucasus;  (5)  Siberia;  (6)  Central 
Asia.  These  territories  are  divided  into  governments 
(gubernii)  and  provinces  (obiatti).  The  governments 
are  ruled  with  laws  that  are  called  "Statutes  of  the 
Governments"  (Polozhenie  o  gubrrniiazh) ;  the 
provinces,  besides  the  general  laws,  have  special  laws 
that  are  made  necessary  by  the  great  number  of 
non-Russians  and  of  the  non-Orthodox  who  inhabit 
those  regions.  The  governments  are  divided  into 
districts  called  uiezdy,  and  the  provinces  into  dis- 
tricts called  okrugi.  The  number  of  these  districts, 
both  in  the  governments  and  provinces,  varies  from 
four  to  fifteen.  The  districts  arc  divided  into 
volmli,  ttelskiia  obshestva,  etc.  The  okrugi  are  divided 
into  military,  judicial,  scholastic,  postal,  etc.  In  Euro- 
pean Russia  there  are  seven  gradonatchaUlea,  i.  e., 
cities  that  liave  administrations  independent  of  the 
governments  and  provinces  in  which  they  are  situated : 
these  are  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Odessa,  Rostoff- 
on-the-Don,  Sebastopol,  Kertch-Ycnikale,  and  Niko- 
laieff.  Kronstadt  constitutes  a  separate  military 
government. 

European  Russia  contains  fifty-nine  governments 
and  two  provinces.  The  governments  of  the  Vistula, 
consisting  of  the  territory  of  the  former  Kingdom 
of  Poland  that  was  annexed  to  Russia  (carstvo 
poUknr),  belong  to  European  Russia.  They  enjoyed 
a  certain  autonomy  until  the  revolution  of  1863  led 
the  Russian  Crovernment  to  suppress  all  their  privi- 
leges and  to  employ  every  means  for  their  russian- 
ization.  After  the  liberal  edicts  of  1905  it  was  hoped 
that  autonomy  would  be  restored  to  the  Russian 
Poles;  but  these  hopes  are  far  from  being  realized. 
The  Grand  duchy  of  Finland,  which  was  united  to 
Russia  in  1809  as  an  integral  part  of  the  empire, 
enjoyed  a  special  autonomy  that  gave  an  admirable 
development  to  the  culture  and  prosperity  of  that 
land.  The  Finns  had  a  code  of  special  lawB,  a  diet, 
senate,  bank,  coinage,  and  postal  service.  After 
1905  there  was  universal  suffrage,  and  the  new 
chamber  of  deputies  admitted  women  also  to  its 
membership.  In  1910,  however,  the  Duma  approved 
a  bill  relating  to  Finland,  which,  if  carried  into  effect, 
would  bring  Finnish  autonomy  to  an  end.  Finland 
ia  divided  into  eight  governments.  In  the  Caucasus, 
where  the  Russian  population  is  in  a  minority,  be- 
sides the  various  governments,  there  are  provinces 
where  special  laws  are  in  force.  Siberia  is  divided 
into  governments  and  provinces.  Among  the  latter 
the  Island  of  Sakhalin,  with  an  area  of  14,836  sq. 
miles,  has  a  population  of  17,900.  The  southern 
portion  of  this  island,  however,  was  ceded  to  Japan 
by  the  treaty  of  Portsmouth,  16-29  August,  1905. 
The  governments  and  provinces  of  Siberia  are  eight 
in  number.  Asiatic  liussia  has  provinces  (ofttotn) 
only,  because  the  Russians  constitute  only  a  small 
minority  of  the  population. 

AoRirrtrLTrRK,  and  Condition  or  the  Peasants. 
— Russia  is  a  great  agricultural  nation;  three- 
quarters  of  its  population  derive  their  support  from 
the  soil,  which  furnishes  the  most  important  resources 
of  the  country.  The  stat  istics  concerning  agriculture 
date  from  1877-78,  and  were  collected  by  the  Central 
Committee  of  Statistics.  More  precise,  information 
was  gathered  by  the  same  committee  in  1886-88, 
and  in  1905.  According  to  the  latest  of  these  statis- 
tics, there  were  in  European  Russia,  exclusive  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland,  1,067.019,596  acres  of  cul- 
tivated land,  besides  17,609,124  acres  in  the  Kalmuck 
steppes,  and  19,133,296  in  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz. 
The  cultivated  lands  are  divided  into  three  classes: 
(ll  private  property  (274.685, 426  acres);  (2)  lands 
granted  bv  the  government  to  the  peasants  or 
ruuiirlnyja  zemli  (374,072.4.84  acres);  (3)  lands  be- 
longing to  the  treasury,  the  churches,  monasteries, 
cities,  and  institutions  "(417,661,685).  A  comparison 
of  these  statistics  with  those  of  1877  shows  that  in 
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1905  the  lands  owned  by  the  nobles  had  diminished 
in  area  by  53,851,008  acres,  and  those  of  foreign  sub- 
ject* by  34 1  ,679  acres.  On  the  other  hand  the  landed 
property  of  the  peasant*  had  increased  by  20,051,428 
acres,  and  that  of  the  other  social  classes  had  in- 
creased proportionately.  In  Siberia  all  the  land, 
except  the  southern  part  of  the  Government  of 
Tomsk  which  belongs  to  the  imperial  family,  is  the 
property  of  the  Government,  for  as  yet  only  a  small 
portion  has  been  granted  to  public  and  private  in- 
stitutions. 

The  state  lands  of  European  Russia  are  distrib- 
uted very  irregularly.  In  the  Governments  of 
Archangel,  Olonetz,  and  Vologda,  the  State  owns 
from  83  to  90  per  cent  of  the  land;  in  the  region  of 
Tchernozom,  5  per  cent,  and  in  the  Governments  of 
Pultowa,  Bessarabia,  and  in  Esthonia  less  than  1 
per  cent.  The  lands  granted  to  the  |>easants  occupy 
more  than  half  of  the  Governments  of  Orenburg, 
Vyatka,  Ufa,  Kazan,  Penza.  Voronezh,  Samara,  the 
Province  of  the  Don,  Vladimir,  Ryazan,  Kursk, 
Moscow,  Kaluga,  Kharkoff,  Tchernigoff,  and  Pultowa. 
Of  the  lands  tliat  are  private  property,  52  per  cent 
belong  to  the  nobility,  24  per  cent  to  the  peasants, 
16  per  cent  to  the  merchants,  and  the  remainder  is 
divided  among  other  classes.  The  possessions  of  the 
nobility  are  chiefly  in  the  Baltic  region,  Lithuania, 
and  the  Governments  of  Minsk,  Perm,  Podolia, 
and  Kieff.  In  the  period  between  I860  and  1905  the 
rural  property  of  the  nobilitv,  which  had  reached 
213,300,000  acres,  was  reduced  to  143,100,000  acres. 
The  great  landowners,  possessing  more  than  2700 
acres  each,  are  chiefly  in  the  eastern  governments 
and  in  those  of  the  Baltic.  The  arable  lands  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Poland  occupy  an  area  of  30,312,168 
acres  of  which  44-56  per  cent  belong  to  private 
owners,  45-58  per  cent  to  the  peasants  through 
government  concessions,  4-02  per  cent  to  the  cities, 
and  5-84  per  cent  to  the  churches  and  other  institu- 
tions. The  land  belonging  to  the  churches  and 
monasteries  in  the  whole  of  European  Russia,  in- 
cluding Poland,  is  estimated  at  0*6  per  cent  of  all 
the  arable  land  of  that  division  of  the  empire. 

There  are  591,788  rural  villages  in  European 
Russia,  with  a  total  population  of  81,050,300,  of 
whom  _  84-5  per  cent  are  peasants.  According  to 
statistics,  38-8  per  cent  of  tne  total  surface  is  forest: 
26-2  per  cent  is  arable  land;  19-1  per  cent  is  land 
not  available  for  cultivation;  and  15-9  per  cent  is 
prairies  and  pasture  lands.  The  lands  unavailable 
lor  cultivation  are  the  salt  steppes,  the  marshes,  and 
the  tundras.  In  Finland  these  lands  occupy  .'15-6 
per  cent  of  the  country,  and  the  porportion  'is  still 
greater  in  Siberia  and  Turkestan,  where  the  arable 
land  is  only  2  per  cent. 

The  ''extensive"  and  the  "intensive"  systems  of 
cultivation  are  variously  applied  in  Russia,  according 
to  the  region.  In  the  governments  of  Northern 
Russia  (Archangel,  Olonetz,  Vologda,  Novgorod 
and  in  parts  of  Yaroslaff,  Kostroma,  Vyatka,  and 
Perm)  the  system  called  podsietchnajn  obtains,  con- 
sisting in  stripping  and  uprooting  the  forests,  plant- 
ing wheat  on  their  Bites  for  intervals  of  from  three  to 
nine  years,  and  then  allowing  the  forests  to  grow  up 
again  when  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has  been  exhausted. 
In  the  Governments  of  Kherson,  YekaterinoshifT, 
Taurida,  Stavropol,  Orenburg,  the  Province  of  the 
Urals,  and  the  Province  of  the  Don  Cossacks  is 
practised  the  method  called  zalethnnia  (Fr.  jarhfre). 
This  consists  in  cultivating  the  land  while  its  pro- 
ductive power  endures;  then  it  is  transformed  into 
pasture,  and  its  cultivation  is  not  resumed  for  an 
interval  of  ben,  twelve,  or  fifteen  years,  as  occasion 
may  require.  The  intensive  method  of  agriculture 
obtains  in  the  central  governments  of  Russia,  in  the 
Z»onif  Tchernozom,  and  in  other  governments. 
A  field  is  divided  into  throe  sections;  in  the  first, 


winter  grain  (rye,  corn)  is  sown;  in  the  second,  a 
crop  of  summer  grain  is  put  in  (wheat,  barley,  oats); 
and  in  the  tliird,  grass  for  pasture  is  allowed  to  grow; 
each  year  the  crop  of  each  section  is  changed  for  one 
of  the  other  two,  thus  allowing  each  section  to  rest 
once  in  three  years.  In  the  regions  of  the  Vistula 
and  the  Baltic  and  in  the  south-western  part  of  Fin- 
land the  intensive  system  of  agriculture  obtains; 
no  portion  of  the  land  remains  untilled,  but  the  peas- 
ants sow  seed  and  plant  vegetables  in  alternate 
years,  so  as  not  to  exhaust  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil.  In  several  regions,  especially  in  the  Caucasus, 
in  Daghestan,  Transcaucasia,  and  Turkestan,  a 
remedy  is  found  for  the  aridity  of  the  soil  in  irrigation 
by  means  of  canals.  In  other  regions  of  a  marshy 
character  the  work  of  (training  the  swamps  is  carried 
on,  at  times  by  the  Government,  and  at  times  by 
private  parties.  In  I'odlachia  alone,  from  1874 
to  1892,  there  were  reclaimed  6,210.000  acres  of 
swamp  lands.  The  same  kind  of  work  was  accom- 
plished in  Siberia. 

Russia  is  a  great  cereal-producing  country.  Ac- 
cording to  the  statistics  of  I'M  is.  in  73  governments 
(63  in  Russian  Europe,  1  in  Transcaucasia,  4  in 
Siberia,  and  5  in  Central  Asia),  out  of  327,642,983 
acres  of  land,  56-2  per  cent  were  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  cereals,  3-2  per  cent  to  the  culture  of  the 
potato,  13-9  per  cent  to  the  oat  crop,  and  26-7  per 
cent  to  artificial  meadow  lands.  In  1908  the  grain 
crop  amounted  to  4K,000,(XX)  tons;  the  potato  crop 
Yielded  29,000,000  tons;  oats,  13,000.000  tons,  and 
hay  from  artificial  meadows,  47,000,Ot)0  tons.  The 
governments  that  are  the  most  productive  of  cereals 
are  those  of  Bessarabia,  Kherson,  Taurida,  Yeka- 
terinoslaff,  and  the  Province  of  the  Don  Cossacks. 
Ab  a  cereal-producing  country,  Russia  is  the  second 
in  the  world,  the  United  States  being  the  first. 
The  development  of  potato  culture,  which  was  in- 
troduced into  Russia  in  1767,  is  notable.  The  grain 
that  Russia  produces  is  not  only  sufficient  to  supply 
the  home  market,  but  also  constitutes  one  of  the  chief 
exports.  The  amount  of  it  that  is  exported  amounts 
on  an  average  to  15,000,000  tons  a  year.  It  should 
be  noticed,  however,  that  in  proportion  to  the  area 
of  the  empire,  the  grain  production  of  Russia  is  not 
high:  Germany,  France,  and  Austria,  the  combined 
area  of  which  countries  is  only  one-third  of  that  of 
European  Russia,  produce  together  more  grain  than 
is  produced  in  all  Russia. 

There  are  abundant  crops  of  other  staples,  also, 
that  Russia  produces;  these  are  the  flax  crop,  which 
yields  500,000  tons  a  year,  produced  in  several  of  the 
governments  of  the  north-east  ,  north-west,  and  south; 
hemp,  400,000  tons;  cotton,  raised  in  Transcaucasia 
and  Turkestan,  especially  in  the  Province  of  Ferg- 
hana, annual  yield  more  than  170,000  tons.  Tobacco 
was  introduced  into  Russia  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury; its  use  was  prohibited  by  severe  laws,  but  was 
allowed  from  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great;  it  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  Governments  of  Tchernigoff,  Pultowa, 
Samara,  Saratoff,  Taurida,  Bessarabia,  Kuban,  etc. 
Its  annual  yield  is  about  100,000  tons,  while  the  lands 
that  are  devoted  to  its  cultivation  cover  an  area  of 
1,755,000  acres.  The  principal  tobacco  factories  are 
at  St.  Petersburg,  Moscow,  Riga.  Kieff,  and  Odessa. 
The  culture  of  beets,  introduced  into  Russia  about 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  been 
greatly  di'veloped  during  the  last  thirty  years,  there 
being  now  devoted  to  it  an  aggregate  area  of  1,485,000 
acres,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  in  the  Govern- 
ments of  Kieff  and  Podolia,  the  annual  crop  amount- 
ing to  10,000  tons.  Wine  is  not  extensively  produced 
in  Russia,  and  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  best  vine- 
yards are  in  the  Crimea,  in  Kakhetia,  and  in  the 
Province  of  the  Don  Cossacks.  There  are  729,000 
acres  devoted  to  vine  culture,  and  the  yearly  product 
amounts  to  not  more  than  88  million' gallons.  The 
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According  to  the  statistics  of  1908  there  were  in 
Russia  140,656,000  head  of  cattle,  namely,  28,723,000 
horses,  42,031,(100  horned  cattle,  57,406,000  sheep  and 
goats,  and  12,436,000  hogs.  The  horned  cattle  are 
scattered  over  the  whole  of  European  Russia:  the 
cattle  of  Siberia  are  of  a  better  class,  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  forests.  There  are  numerous  breeds 
of  horses  in  Russia,  and  si>ecial  establishments  are 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  these  breeds  in  the 
Province  of  the  Don  Cossacks  and  the  Governments 
of  Voronezh,  Kherson,  Tamboff,  Pultowa,  and 
KharkofT.  The  annual  product  from  the  sheep  is 
calculated  at  120.000,000  roubles  (1  rouble =52  cents 
U.  S.  A.).  The  best  wool  is  produced  by  the  flocks 
of  the  Governments  of  Novgorod  and  \oronezh,  of 
the  Volga,  the  Vistula,  the  Baltic,  the  Caucasus,  and 
Turkestan.  The  raising  of  hop  is  especially  pursued  in 
the  Governments  of  M  insk  and  Volhy  nia.  The  chicken 
industry  flourishes  in  Western  and  Central  Russia; 
fowls  and  eggs  are  exported  and  yield  an  annual  income 
of  more  than  70,000,000  roubles,  of  which  61.000,000 
are  for  eggs.  The  yearly  production  of  honey  is 
nearly  26,000  tons,  and  wax  5000  tons,  yielding  an 
aggregate  income  of  from  15,000,000  to  20.000,000 
roubles.  The  culture  of  the  silk-worm  is  being 
developed,  chieflv  in  the  Governments  of  Bessarabia, 
Kherson,  and  Tourida,  and  in  Turkestan  and  the 
Caucasus.  The  yearly  production  of  silk  amounts  to 
about  1000  tons. 

The  condition  of  the  peasants,  although  greatly  im- 
proved, is  far  from  being  prosperous,  and  the  agrarian 
question  is  one  of  the  gravest  with  which  Russian 
statesmen  have  to  deal.  Prior  to  1861,  or  since 
1592  according  to  some  authorities,  1649  accenting  to 
others,  the  peasants  were  legally  reduced  to  servitude 
(kriepostnoe  pravo).  They  were  under  serfdom  to 
the  landowners,  were  attached  to  the  soil,  and  were 
not  allowed  to  change  their  place  of  residence  or 
dispose  freely  of  their  property ;  they  were  obliged  to 
cultivate  the  lands  of  their  employers  and  pay  a  tax 
to  the  State.  The  pomiethsh  iki,  or  [undo wnere,  became 
so  many  little  tsars,  and  the  peasants  were  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  slaves.  As  a  consequence  there 
occurred  the  revolts  of  the  peasants,  in  the  seven- 
teenth century*  under  Stenko  Razin,  and  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  under  Pugatcheff.  During  the 
reign  of  Catherine  II  a  Russian  author,  RodUhsheff, 
in  his  "Voyage  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow", 
suggested  the  necessity  of  freeing  the  peasants  from 
their  servitude;  the  book  was  held  to  be  dangerous, 
and  its  author  was  exiled  to  Siberia.  Paul  I  in  1797 
alleviated  the  condition  of  the  peasants  by  decreeing 
that  they  should  work  only  three  clays  on  the  lands 
of  their  employers.  Alexander  I  attempted  in  vain 
to  free  them:  his  humanitarian  efforts  were  thwarted 
by  the  opposition  of  the  nobles.  Nicholas  I 
entertained  the  some  purpose,  but  notwithstanding 
hut  absolutism  was  unable  to  realize  it;  he  promul- 
various  laws,  however  (1S26,  1835,  1839,  1845 
1H47,  and  1S4S).  by  which  the  right  of  the 
nts  and  of  their  communities  (mir)  to  acquire 
real  ••state  was  recognized;  but  these  laws  were  not 
executed,  and  the  pomimtuihiki  pretended  to  be  unin- 
formed of  them. 

The  European  revolution  of  1S4S  and  the  Crimean 
War  brought  an  awakening  of  Lilx-rol  ideas  in  Russia, 
on.t  Alexander  II,  as  one  of  the  first  measures  of  his 
reign,  abolished  serfdom.  The  preparatory  measures 
were  studied  by  a  secret  com- 
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mittee  in  1857.  In  1859  the  committees  of  the  nobil- 
ity  and  of  the  pomiafuhiki  in  the  various  provinces 
discussed  this  question  of  the  abolition  of  serfdom, 
and  the  Press  dealt  with  it  in  an  active  way,  showing 
Russia's  moral  and  political  need  to  solve  it.  An 
imperial  commission,  established  in  1859.  prepared 
a  law  which,  after  long  deliberations  and  frequent 
modifications,  received  the  signature  of  the  tsar,  12 
Feb.,  1861,  and  was  promulgated  on  5  March  of  the 
same  year.  The  terms  of  this  law  made  all  peasants 
free,  and  secured  to  them,  u|>on  the  payment  of  a  tax 
established  by  law,  the  use  of  their  habitations  (dvor) 
and  a  grant  of  land,  of  which  they  could  become  own- 
ers in  fee  simple  by  pecuniary  redemption.  More- 
over, the  pomie*h*hiki  were  obliged  to  grant  to  the 
peasants  or  to  the  mir  the  lands  occupied  by  them, 
conformably  with  a  maximum  or  minimum  estab- 
lished by  law.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dvorotrie,  or 
servants,  who  numbered  1,500,000,  m  1861  regained 
their  freedom,  with  however  the  obligation  of  serving 
their  masters  for  a  further  period  of  two  years. 

The  lands  were  so  distributed  that  each  peasant  who 
was  entitled  to  shore  in  them  received,  on  an  average, 
fourteen  acres;  on  on  average,  because  the  quality 
of  the  lands  was  taken  into  account  in  the  distribu- 
tion; in  the  zone  of  the  Tchernozom,  the  concessions 
were  of  eight  acres.  Moreover,  the  distribution  of 
lands  was  very  unequal,  and  42-6  per  cent  of  the 
peasants  who  participated  in  it  received  concessions 
that  were  insufficient  for  their  needs;  to  this  may  be 
added  that  many  millions  of  peasants  were  not 
benefited  by  the  law,  and  that  the  annual  tax  to  be 
paid  to  the  Government  by  those  who  received  portions 
of  land  became  a  burden."  The  Government  therefore 
continued  to  enact  laws  to  solve  the  agrarian  question. 
The  taxes  were  diminished  in  1881,  and  in  1882  the 
Agrarian  Rank  was  established,  which  helped  the 
peasants  to  acquire  possession  of  19,000,000  acres  in 
a  few  years.  In  1885  the  per  capita  tax  paid  by  the 
peasants  was  abolished,  by  which  the  Government  lost 
50,000,000  roubles.  Other  laws,  some  of  them  pro- 
mulgated as  late  as  1900,  ore  directed  towards  the 
protection  of  the  rights  of  the  peasants.  These 
measures,  however,  are  insufficient.  The  increase  in 
the  population  has  greatly  reduced  the  average  hold- 
ing of  land,  which  in  1893  amounted  to  6-5  acres  for 
each  peasant.  The  improvidence  of  the  peasants, 
drink,  backward  methods  in  agriculture,  and  bad 
crops  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  caused  famine 
to  be  felt  in  the  agricultural  regions.  The  agrarian 
question,  therefore,  ues  like  an  incubus  on  Russia,  while 
the  various  parties  of  the  Duma  propose  different  so- 
lutions for  it.  The  moderate  parties  advise  directing 
the  peasant  emigration  towards  Siberia,  dispersing 
the  peasants  in  less  populous  governments,  and  im- 
parting to  them  agricultural  instruction;  while  the 
more  advanced  parties  demand  that  the  crown  lands 
and  the  lands  of  the  churches  and  the  monasteries  be 
divided  among  the  peasants,  or  again  that  the  great 
landowners  be  deprived  of  their  rural  possessions 
(socialization  of  lands).  Until  now,  however,  the 
debates  that  have  taken  place  in  the  various  dumos 
on  this  subject  have  led  to  no  practical  results. 

Statistics  of  Commkkce. — According  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  1908  Russia  occupies  the  ninth  place  among 
nations  as  regards  her  merchant  fleet,  which  including 
that  of  Finland  has  6250  ships,  with  a  gross  tonnage 
of  1.046,195;  this  includes  1240  steamers  with  a 
tonnage  of  500,000.  Finland  has  2800  ships,  with  a 
tonnage  of  346,195.  The  ships  of  more  than  1000  ton* 
burden  in  the  Russian  merchant  fleet  number  114. 
Of  Russian  vessels,  1129  Mong  to  the  Black  Sea 
ports  and  the  Sea  of  Azo  ff,  and  1104  to  the  Baltic 
ports.  According  to  the  statistics  of  the  same  year, 
there  arrived  at  Russian  ports  during  1908  11,011 
ships,  of  which  1777  were  Russian,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  1,2-11,000,  and  9519  foreign,  aggregate 
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tonnage  9,519,000.  The  chief  central  of  Russian 
maritime  commerce  arc  the  porta  of  the  Baltic,  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Sea  of  Azof.  The  foreign  mari- 
time commerce  of  Russia  is  divided  by  tonnage  as 
follows:  England,  42  per  cent;  Germany,  16  per 
cent:  Denmark,  10  per  cent;  Greece,  8  per  cent;  and 
Sweden  and  Norway,  4  per  cent. 

The  coasting  trade  between  small  ports  is  reserved 
exclusively  for  Russian  shipping;  it  has  found  its 
greatest  development'  in  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Sea 
of  Azof  (36,590  ships,  15,098,000  tons),  in  the 
Caspian  Sea  (16,538  ships,  8,884,000  tons),  and  in  the 
Baltic  Sea  (10,809 ships,  1,230,000  tons).  This  shipping 
carries  on  an  average  10,000,000  tons  of  merchandise 
a  year,  of  which  4,400,000  tons  are  petroleum,  and 
1,100,000  tons  grain.  The  great  coasting  commerce 
between  the  Black  and  the  Baltic  Seas,  between  the 
ports  of  European  Russia  and  those  of  Eastern  Siberia, 
and  between  the  Murman  coasts  (Murmanakii  bereg) 
and  the  Baltic  Sea,  employs  212  steamships,  of  an 
aggregate  tonnage  of  450,000,  carrying  a  yearly 
average  of  270,000  tons  of  merchandise.  The  most 
important  commercial  ports  of  Russia  are  St.  Peters- 
burg, Riga,  Libau,  Reval,  and  Odessa.  According 
to  the  most  recent  statistics,  the  river  fleet  consists 
of  3300  steam  and  22,860  other  craft,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  11,200,000.  The  yards  that  build 
this  shipping  are  at  Nizhni-Novgorod,  St.  Petersburg, 
Moscow,  Perm,  and  in  Finland.  The  river  fleet 
carries  a  yearly  average  of  32,000,000  tons  of  mer- 
chandise, of  an  aggregate  value  of  800,000,000 
roubles. 

The  first  railway  that  was  constructed  in  Russia 
was  that  of  Tsarskoi  Selo  in  1837;  in  1850,  Russian 
railways  had  666  miles  of  line,  which  had  increased 
to  7094  miles  in  1870,  to  14,786  in  1880,  and  to  20,- 
000  in  1890.  The  greater  portion  of  these  was  con- 
structed by  private  companies,  and  in  1882  13,582 
of  a  total  of  15,724  miles  of  railway  belonged  to 
those  companies.  In  1908  the  railway  mileage  of 
Russia  amounted  to  45,132  miles,  of  which  35,076 
were  in  Europe,  2078  in  Finland,  and  7978  in  Asia. 
At  present  four-fifths  of  these  railways  belong  to  the 
State,  and  one-fifth  to  private  parties.  In  1909  there 
were  270  miles  of  new  railways  opened  and  the  con- 
struction of  3074  miles  more  was  determined  upon. 
Russia  has  the  second  railway  mileage  of  the  world, 
being  second  only  to  the  United  States;  but  compared 
with  the  area  of  the  empire,  the  railway  mileage  of 
Russia  is  small.  The  railway  centre  of  RusBia  is 
Moscow.  The  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is  the  great- 
est enterprise  of  modern  Russia:  it  has  made  possible 
the  exploitation  of  the  natural  riches  of  Siberia, 
and  has  opened  a  wav  for  the  commerce  of  Europe 
with  the  Far  East.  Its  construction  was  begun  in 
1891  and  finished  in  1903,  at  a  cost  of  850,000,000 
roubles.  It  has  a  length  of  5532  miles.  After  the 
war  with  Japan,  the  branch  to  Port  Arthur  became  a 
part  of  the  Eastern  China  Railway.  The  voyage 
from  Europe  to  Shanghai,  which  takes  forty-five 
days  by  the  Sues  Canal,  and  thirty-five  days  by 
Canada  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  made  in  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  days  over  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railwav  by  way  of  Vladivostok.  The  total  value 
of  the  Russian  railways  is  5,500,000,000  roubles,  and 
their  average  cost  is  estimated  at  169,500  roubles  per 
mile. 

In  foreign  commerce,  exports  and  imports,  Russia 
occupies  the  seventh  place  among  commercial  na- 
tions, the  imports  and  exports  representing  a  value 
approximately  of  2,000,000,000  roubles  (in  1906, 
N(X>.<)00,000  roubles  of  imports,  and  547,500,000 
roubles  of  exports).  This  commerce  to  the  amount 
of  1,545,000,000  roubles  is  carried  on  across  the 
European  frontiers;  268,000,000  roubles  across 
Asiatic  frontiers;  and  83,000,000  roubles  across  the 
frontiers  of  Finland.    Russia  exports  wheat,  barley, 


oats,  rye,  and  corn  to  Germany,  England,  Holland, 
Italy,  France,  Austria,  etc.;  eggs,  sugar,  butter, 
caviare,  fish,  fowls,  petroleum,  cattle,  ami  raw 
minerals;  and  imports  woollen  textiles  amounting  to 
25,000,000  roubles,  worked  metals,  paints,  and  dyes, 
coal,  silk,  rubber  goods,  machinery,  watches,  tea 
(in  1906,  00,000  tons  of  this  commodity  were  im- 
ported at  a  cost  of  77,000,000  roubles),  herrings, 
wines  (11,000,000  roubles),  lemons  and  oranges 
(4,500,000  roubles),  other  fruits  etc. 

The  internal  commerce  of  Russia  is  greatly  de- 
veloped by  the  periodical  markets  or  faire,  of  which 
26.000  are  held  in  6830  different  places.  The  most 
important  one  of  them  is  that  of  Nizhni-Novgorod, 
originating  in  the  seventeenth  century  near  the  monas- 
ter)' of  the  Blessed  Macarius,  which  was  built  within 
the  Government,  of  Nizhni-Novgorod.  To  that  market 
Turks,  Tatars,  and  Persians  went  in  great  numbers. 
In  1816  the  fair  was  transferred  to  Novgorod,  a  city 
which,  on  account  of  its  position  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Volga  and  the  Oka  Rivers,  possessed  the 
requisites  for  becoming  a  great  commercial  centre: 
the  commercial  importance  of  the  fair  increased 
rapidly;  it  was  visited  by  as  many  as  200,000  mer- 
chants from  all  parts  of  Russia  and  Sit>eria.  The 
value  of  the  merchandise  brought  to  this  market, 
which  amounted  to  32,000,000  roubles  in  1817,  at- 
tained a  sum  of  246,000,000  roubles  in  1881,  after 
which  it  fell  to  a  yearly  average  of  from  160  to  170 
million  roubles.  The  fair  is  held  from  15  July  to 
25  Aug.,  the  chief  commodities  being  silk,  cotton, 
linen  and  woollen  goods,  worked  metals,  and  skins. 
Another  important  fair  is  that  of  Irbit,  in  the  Govern- 
ment of  Perm.  This  fair  originated  in  1643;  it 
is  held  from  1  Feb.  to  1  March,  the  value  of  the  mer- 
chandise brought  to  it  being  estimated  at  30,000,000 
roubles  each  vear.  In  Little  Russia  these  fairs  are 
frequently  held;  among  them  the  most  noted  are 
those  of  the  Epipliany,  at  Kharkoff,  from  6  to  26 
Jan.  (merchandise  of  a  value  of  from  11  to  13  million 
roubles);  those  of  the  Assumption,  the  Intercession 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  Holy  Trinity,  in  the 
same  city,  from  15  Aug.  to  1  Sept.,  1  to  15  July, 
and  1  Oct.  to  1  Nov.  respectively;  the  fair  of  Kieff, 
from  5  to  26  Feb. ;  those  of  Kursk,  Simbirsk,  Menzel- 
insk,  IvanorTskaia  etc.  The  growth  of  the  railways 
tends  to  diminish  the  importance  and  volume  of 
business  of  these  fairs.  The  number  of  commercial 
establishments  in  Russia  (statistics  of  1907)  is 
889,746,  and  the  number  of  people  engaged  in  com- 
merce is  1,600,000. 

Industries,  and  Condition  or  the  Workers. — 
Russian  industries  have  been  greatly  developed,  al- 
though they  are  far  from  being  in  a  position  to  supply 
the  home  demand.  In  1906  there  were  in  Russia 
14,247  industrial  establishments,  in  which  there  were 
1,684.569  workers:  in  1907  the  number  of  those 
establishments  had  decreased  to  14,190,  while  the 
workers  had  increased  to  1,723,173.  The  industrial 
districts  are  those  of  St.  Petersburg  (2049  establish- 
ments, 296,109  workers),  Moscow  (2485  estab- 
lishments, 610,402  workers),  Warsaw  (2978  establish- 
ments, 268,256  workers),  Kieff  (2791  establishments, 
207,751  workers),  the  Volga  ( 1 768  establishments,  137,- 
235  workers),  and  Kharkoff  (2119  establishments. 
203,424  workers).  The  number  of  women  employed 
in  these  establishments  increases  continually,  and 
grew  from  383,782  in  1901  to  435,684  in  1906. 

The  metal  industries  are  the  most  important. 
Under  Peter  the  Great  there  was  declared  the  so- 
called  freedom  of  mines  (gornaia  spoboda),  according 
to  which  the  ownership  of  a  mine  was  independent 
of  that  of  the  land  under  which  it  was  found.  This 
law  was  revoked  by  Catherine  II  in  1781,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  metallurgical  industries.  Ac- 
cording to  the  latest  statistics,  the  number  of  work- 
men employed  in  these  industries  is  700,000,  of  whom 
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more  than  half  arc  employed  in  the  extraction  and 
working  of  iron.  The  value  of  the  yearly  output 
of  the  metallurgical  industries  is  300,000,000  roubles. 
Russia  holds  an  important  position  as  a  gold-pro- 
ducing country:  in  1906  Siberia,  the  Urals,  and  Fin- 
land produced  30  tons  of  gold.  The  average 
production  of  gold  each  year,  from  sand  and  quartz, 
amounts  to  80,900  lb.,  of  a  value  of  60,000,000 
roubles.  Russia  occupies  the  fourth  place  among 
gold-producing  countries.  The  Province  of  Irkutsk, 
in  Eastern  Siberia,  is  the  chief  gold  region  of  the 
country,  and  especially  the  District  of  Olekminsk, 
which  produces  6  tons  of  the  metal.  By  the  laws  of 
12  March,  1901,  and  1  March,  1902,  the  prohibition 
that  had  been  placet!  u|xm  free  commerce  in  gold 
was  removed.  Then-  are  80,000  workers  employed 
in  the  gold  industries  of  the  country. 

Russia  may  be  said  to  be  the  only  platinum- 
producing  country.  This  metal  is  taken  from 
the  Urals,  where  it  was  discovered  in  1819,  the  yearly 
production  of  it  amounting  to  5  tons,  although  in 
1906  the  amount  was  5) i  tons.  It  is  mined  in  the 
Government  of  Perm,  giving  employment  to  1292 
men,  and  is  usually  sold  to  the  British  at  a  price  of 
806,000  roubles  per  ton;  when  refined  in  Lngland, 
it  is  sold  for  1,240,000  roubles  per  ton.  The  pro- 
duction of  silver,  which  from  1886  to  1890  was  16 
tons  a  year,  has  decreased  to  6  tons  yearly.  The 
metal  is  mined  in  the  Districts  of  Nertchinsk  and  the 
Altai,  and  in  the  Governments  of  Viborg  and  Arch- 


1905,  it  mcn-ased™'' 70,000  tons  in  1906,  and  to 
14,000  in  1907.  There  are  22  establishments  de- 
voted to  the  copper  industry;  the  metal  is  mined 
chiefly  in  the  Caucasus  and  in  the  Urals,  and  to  a 
small  extent  in  the  steppes  of  the  Kirghiz  and  in  the 
Altai  Mountains.  Lead  is  usually  found  in  Russia 
mixed  with  silver,  and  is  obtained  in  the  Province 
of  Terek  and  the  Districts  of  Nertchinsk  and  the 
Altai.  An  exact  average  of  the  yearly  production 
of  lead  cannot  be  established;  in  1890  it  amounted 
to  800  tons;  in  1895  to  400  tons;  in  1904  to  only 
80  tons,  while  it  increased  to  770  tons  in  1905,  and  to 
1000  tons  in  1906.  Zinc  is  furnished  by  four  great 
establishments,  situated  respectively  at  Bendzin, 
Constantin,  Paulina  (Government  of  Piotrkow), 
and  Alagir,  in  the  Province  of  Terek.  The  pro- 
duction of  thus  metal  yielded  8100  tons  in  1902, 
14,000  tons  in  1904.  and  10,000  tons  in  1906.  Mer- 
cury was  discovered  in  1879  in  the  District  of  Bakh- 
mut  (Government  of  YckaterinosIalT),  and  its  yearly 
production  amounts  to  320  tons.  Manganese,  which 
is  worked  chiefly  in  the  Governments  of  Kutais 
and  of  Yekatennoslaff.  yielded  a  production  of 
320  tons  in  1898,  790  tons  in  1900,  and  500  tons  in 
1905. 

Russia  produces  great  quantities  of  iron.  The 
first  establishments  for  the  working  of  this  metal 
originated  in  the  seventeenth  century'  and  were  the 
property  of  the  State.  In  1906  the  total  production 
of  iron  amounted  to  5,183.579  tons.  There  are  126 
foundries  which  produce  2.700,000  tons  of  melted 
iron.  Russia  occupies  the  seventh  place  among  the 
coal-producing  countries.  The  first  coal  was  mined 
in  the  reign  of  Peter  1,  but  the  coal  industry  was  onlv 
developed  to  any  extent  under  Catherine  it,  and  that 
development  continues  from  vear  to  year.  The 
production  of  this  mineral  amounted  to  "25,000,000 
tons  m  1906.  Huswiu  is  exceptionally  rich  in  petro- 
leum. Many  of  its  oil  dejxwits  an-  vet  undeveloped, 
especially  in  the  Governments  of  Kielce  and  Taurida, 
and  in  the  Urals.  The  greatest  supply  of  Russian 
petroleum  now  comes  from  the  northern 'and  southern 
slopes  of  the  Caucasus  Mountains,  especially  from 


the  Government  of  Baku  (90  per  cent),  from  the 
Provinces  of  Terek,  Kuban,  and  Daghestan,  from  the 
Government  of  Tiflis,  and  from  the  Transcaspian 
region.  In  1907  the  total  production  of  petroleum 
in  Russia  amounted  to  8,300,000  tons.  The  petro- 
leum exported  in  1908  represented  a  value  of  30,000,- 
000  roubles. 

Among  salt-producing  countries  Russia  holds  the 
fourth  place,  producing  from  mines  and  salt  lakes  a 
yearly  average  of  more  than  1,770,000  tons  of  salt, 
chiefly  from  the  Governments  of  Yekatcrinoslaff,  Astra- 
khan, Perm,  and  Taurida.  The  textile  industry  holds 
an  important  place,  there  being  2000  factories,  em- 
ploying 700,000  workers,  and  producing  fabrics  valued 
at  800,000,000  roubles  a  year.  Of  those  establish- 
ments 730  are  cotton  factories,  which  employ  437,000 
workers,  and  produce  a  yearly  output  valued  at 
5 20, (MM), (XX)  roubles.  The  principal  establishments 
for  the  cleaning  of  cotton  are  in  Turkestan  and  the 
Government  of  Erivan.  Factories  for  spinning  and 
weaving  cotton  first  appeared  in  Russia  during  the 
second  naif  of  the  eighteenth  century;  the  principal 
ones  among  them  at  the  present  time  arc  in  the 
Governments  of  Vladimir,  Moscow,  Piotrkow,  St. 
Petersburg.  Kostroma,  Terek,  and  YaroslafT.  The 
wool  industry  has  916  factories  that  produce  an  aggre- 
gate yearly  income  of  nearly  170,000.000  roubles. 
Russia  has  145  linen  factories  that  produce  a  yearly 
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teenth  century,  and  her  annual  production  of  that  and 
metal  increases  continually:    from  8,300  tons  in  roul 


of  42.000,000  roubles.    The  silk  industry, 
was  introduced  at  the  beginning   of  the 
eighteenth  century',  had  in  1900  200  factories  (Gov- 
of   Moscow,   Vladimir,   and  Piotrkow), 
a  yearly  income  of  23,000,000 


The  flour  industry  is  an  important  one.  there 
being  1400  large  mills,  the  yearly  products  of  which 
are  valued  at  225,000,000  roubles,  besides  which 
there  are  20,000  small  mills.  The  distillation  of 
spirits,  made  free  in  1863,  is  another  important  in- 
dustry, there  being  2480  distilleries  with  a  yearly 
production  of  89,100,000  gallons.  There  are  80 
distilleries  for  the  production  of  vodka,  which  has 
a  government  monopoly,  and  the  yearly 


product  of  which  is  2,160,000  gallons,  chiefly  in  the 
Governments  of  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg.  The 
brewing  of  beer  was  begun  in  Russia  more  especially 
in  the  nineteenth  century',  and  as  a  beer-producing 
country  Russia  occupies  the  sixth  place,  having  918 
breweries  with  a  yearly  product  of  162.000.OtX) 
gallons.  Russia  also  produces  sugar.  In  the  eigh- 
teenth century  it  had  7  refineries.  The  first  refinery 
for  the  production  of  beet  sugar  was  established  in 
1802.  At  present  there  are  280  beet  sugar  factories 
and  refineries,  which  in  1908  produced  1,300.000  tons. 
There  are  294  oil  factories,  where  oil  is  extracted  from 
sunflower  seed,  linseed,  and  heinpseed. 

There  are  827  workshops  where  industrial  ma- 
chinery is  made,  the  value  of  their  annual  products 
being  estimated  at  208,000,000  roubles.  Fourteen 
large  establishments  in  the  Governments  of  St. 
Petersburg,  Livonia,  Moscow,  and  Nizhni-Novgorod 
construct  locomotives  and  railway  cars,  of  a  value 
of  92.000,000  roubles.  The  goldsmith's  industry, 
which  flourishes  in  the  Governments  of  Warsaw,  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Moscow,  yields  an  annual  income  of 
5.500,000  roubles.  Electrical  works,  of  which  there 
are  50  in  the  Government  of  St.  Petersburg,  have 
made  their  appearance  within  recent  years;  their 
annual  product  is  valued  at  8,(XX),000  roubles. 
The  paper  industry  is  an  ancient  one  in  Russia, 
dating  from  the  sixteenth  century*-  There  are  at 
present  451  factories.  The  wood  industry  is  rep- 
resented in  the  first  place  by  956  saw-milk  the 
yearly  products  of  which  are  estimated  at  70,000,000 
roubles;  and  secondly  by  250  furniture  factories, 
with  a  yearly  output  of'  14,000,000  roubles.  The 
yearly  production  of  the  174  chemical  factories  in 
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Russia  is  estimated  at  32,000,000  roubles.  Tanning, 
which  was  practised  in  Russia  as  far  back  as  the 
ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  is  now  carried  on  in  641 
tanneries  that  produce  a  yearly  output  of  55,000,000 
roubles.  The  glass  industry  also  is  important  in 
Russia,  where  it  made  its  appearance  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  under  the  Tsar  Michael  Theodoro- 
vitch  (212  factories,  and  a  yearly  output  of  26,000,- 
000  roubles). 

The  material  and  the  moral  conditions  of  the  work- 
ing people  leave  a  great  deal  .to  be  desired.  The 
wages  are  low  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living  in 
Russian  cities,  and  the  law  does  not  give  the  workman 
sufficient  protection  against  exploitation  by  his  em- 
ployer. It  may  be  said  that  there  are  no  sanitary 
laws  with  regard  to  workers  in  factories,  although 
this  matter  has  been  considered  by  various  com- 
missions, established  by  the  Government  in  1859, 
1870,  1874,  and  1892.  Sickness  and  accidents  are 
frequent  among  the  workmen:  in  1871  in  17,533  es- 
tablishments, employing  1,700.000  workers,  there  were 
24,744  accidents,  of  which  385  were  fatal.  To  these 
may  be  added  23,360  injuries  through  accident  in 
the  mines,  making  a  total  of  48,104;  these  official 
figures  seem  too  low  to  represent  the  facts.  The  in- 
surance societies  have  only  600,000  workers  inscribed 
on  their  lists;  and  in  case  of  accident  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  payment  from  those  companies. 
There  is  want  of  medical  assistance.  The  moral 
stan<lard  is  very  low.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
the  working  class  takes  an  active  part  in  revolu- 
tionary movements  and  furnishes  a  large  percentage 
of  highway  robbers. 

Intei.a.f.oti'al,  Russia. — Intellectual  culture  is  of 
recent  date,  and  was  first  developed  in  Southern  and 
Western  Russia  under  Polish  influence.  The  first 
Russian  academy  was  established  at  Kieff  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  Muscovite  Russia  intellec- 
tual culture  began  under  Peter  the  Great,  who  gave 
much  attention  to  the  education  of  the  people.  Cath- 
erine II  established  the  first  school  for  girls.  Under 
Alexander  II  a  great  number  of  schools  and  of  estal>- 
jishrnents  for  higher  education  were  opened,  ami  this 
intellectual  development  was  carried  to  Siljeria  by 
the  foundation  of  the  University  of  Tomsk  under 
Alexander  III.  Higher  education  is  represented  bv  ten 
universities:  St.  Petersburg.  Moscow,  Kieff,  Odessa, 
Kharkoff,  Warsaw,  Kazan,  Yurieff  (Dorpat),  Helsing- 
fors,  and  Tomsk.  Two  other  universities  are  about 
to  Ik»  established  by  the  Government,  at  Saratoff  and 
Tol>olsk.  In  1909  t  he  ten  universit  ies  just  named  were 
attended  by  36.S90  students,  those  having  the  great- 
est number  of  students  Iwiug  the  Universities  of  St. 
Petersburg  (8805),  Moscow  (8698),  Kharkoff  (4048), 
and  Kieff  (4230);  on  the  other  hand,  Warsaw  has 
only  fifteen  students,  being  l>oycotted  by  the  Poles 
on  account  of  the  exclusive  use  of  the  Russian  lan- 
guage. The  most  frequent ed  courses  are  those  of  law 
(13,970  students),  physics  and  mathematics  (8778 
students),  and  medicine  (7068  students).  There  is  a 
notable  attendance  of  women  (500 1  at  the  University 
of  Helsingfors.  The  nine  Russian  universities  are 
maintained  bv  the  State  at  an  expense  of  5,405,660 
roubles  a  year,  to  which  shoulcf  be  added  other 
amounts  of  regular  receipts,  making  a  sum  total  of 
7,684,000  roubles.  The  University  of  Helsingfors  is 
support ed  by  Finland  at  a  cost  of  S06.700  roubles,  of 
which  173,700  roubles  are  furnished  by  the  public 
treasury. 

Russian  universities,  some  of  which  date  from  the 
eighteenth  or  even  the  seventeenth  century,  received 
their  first  impetus  from  Alexander  I  (1801-25),  who 
founded  the  Universities  of  Kharkoff,  Kazan,  and  St. 
Petersburg.  Under  Nicholas  I  (1825-55),  they  ran 
the  risk  of  l>eing  closed,  and  were  subjected  to  a  rule 
of  superintendence  and  severe  discipline.  In  1863  t  he 
minister  Golovin  introduced  important  reforms  into 
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t  lie  organization  and  administration  of  the  universities, 
and  conferred  many  privileges  u[>on  the  professors 
and  students,  which  privileges  were  limited  by  the 
law  of  23  Aug.,  1884.  The  regular  professors  receive 
a  salary  of  3000  roubles  a  yeai ;  the  supplementary 
professors  receive  2000  roubles,  and  the  dozenU  1000 
roubles.  The  various  universities  have  in  their 
faculties  men  of  superior  attainments,  who  are  an 
honour  to  science.  Those  institutions  arc  distin- 
guished also  for  their  Liberal  sentiments,  which  in 
1905-07  degenerated  into  excesses,  and  on  various 
occasions  transformed  the  universities  into  hotbeds  of 
political  agitation. 

The  intellectual  culture  of  women  has  its  centres 
in  the  so-called  "Superior  Course"  (Vyashie  kursy)  of 
St.  Petersburg  (2396  students)  and  of  Moscow  (2177 
students!,  and  in  the  women's  medical  school  of 
St.  Petersburg  (1635  students).  In  the  "Superior 
Courses",  the  greater  portion  of  the  women  students 
take  up  the  study  of  history  and  of  philosophy.  The 
one  at  St.  Petersburg  is  maintained  at  a  cost  of 
217,530  roubles  a  year;  the  corresponding  one  at 
Moscow  at  153.000  roubles  a  year,  and  the  women's 
school  of  medicine  at  a  cost  of  573,926  roubles.  There 
are  many  scholarship  for  poor  students,  men  and 
women.  The  Russian  women  who  frequent  the 
"Superior  Courses"  are,  as  a  rule,  from  eighteen  to 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  are  distinguished  by 
their  quickness  of  intellect  and  energy  of  character, 
and  also  by  a  decrease  of  womanly  qualities. 

According  to  the  statistics  of  1907,  secondary  in- 
struction for  men  is  given  in  246  gymnasia  and  37 
pro-gymnasia,  having  2912  classes,  4668  masters, 
and  107,296  students;  for  women,  in  133  gymna- 
sia and  172  pro-gymnasia,  with  5432  classes,  10,- 
272  teachers,  and  200,761  students,  and  in  178 
Realschulen,  1590  classes,  2538  teachers,  and  55,499 
students.  In  the  gymnasia,  the  course  lasts  seven 
years;  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  German  are  taught 
at  these  institutions,  as  also  the  natural  sciences, 
history,  geography,  Russian  literature,  and  the  cate- 
chism. The  pro-gymnasia  tench  the  same  subjects, 
with  the  exception  of  the  dead  languages.  The  Rml- 
schiden  impart  a  practical  education.  In  the  gym- 
nasia for  girls,  the  course  is  six  years.  To  the  number 
of  these  schools  must  be  added  the  institute*  anil  the 
seminaries  for  the  education  of  teachers  (utchileFtktt 
inatituty,  xUchilel'skija  teminarii),  there  being  10  of 
the  former,  with  143  professors,  and  1738  students; 
and  73  of  the  latter,  with  909  professors,  and  12,355 
students. 

There  are  in  t  he  whole  of  Russia,  including  Finland, 
111,427  schools  for  primary  instruction,  attended  by 
6,875,765  scholars,  of  whom  4,691,691  are  boys.  To 
this  class  belong  the  parochial  schools  that  were  in- 
stituted 13  July,  1884,  and  were  placed  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  Synod.  The  scope  of  these 
schools  is  chiefly  religious:  they  teach  the  law  of  God, 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic;  some  of  them  have 
only  one  class;  some  two;  in  the  second  class,  when 
there  is  one,  ecclesiastical  and  national  history  are 
taught.  The  remuneration  received  by  the  teachers 
of  parochial  schools  is  often  as  low  as  150  roubles  a 
year.  In  the  schools  that  depend  upon  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction,  the  salaries  of  teachers  are  500 
or  600  roubles  a  year.  In  1909  the  ministry  spent 
54,000,000  roubles  for  the  schools  of  primary  instruc- 
tion, while  the  Holy  Synod  s|>ent  14,000,000  for  the 
schools  dependent  upon  it,  a  sum  that  is  increased  to 
89,000,000  roubles  by  the  contributions  of  other  min- 
istries or  institutions.  The  primary  schools  neverthe- 
less are  insufficient  in  number,  and  the  progressive 
element  in  Russia  calls  for  the  establishment  of 
500,000  additional  schools.  Russia  has  also  profes- 
sional schools:  an  institute  of  forestry  (liesnoi  in- 
stilui),  attended  by  4<>0  students;  142  commercial 
institutes,  with  2775  professors  and  33,397  students; 
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87  commercial  schools,  with  1040  professors  and  12,-  loans 
510  students;  and  37  professional  schools  and  insti- 
tutes, with  717  professors  and  4270  student*. 

Among  the  scientific  institutions,  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg  stands  m  the 
first  place.  It  was  instituted  by  Peter  the  Great  in 
1724,  and  was  opened  by  Catherine  I  in  1720,  and  has 
various  museums,  libraries,  laboratories,  and  obser- 
vatories. It*  literary  activity  is  intense,  its  numerous 
scientific  publications  already  forming  a  vast  library. 
There  are  also:  the  Imperial  Arclueographical  Com- 
mission of  St.  Petersburg,  famous  for  its  splendid  edi- 
tions of  Russian  national  chronicles;  the  Imperial 
Archaeological  Commission  of  St.  Petersburg;  the 
Imperial  Archaeological  Society  of  Moscow,  which 
publish'*  learned  and  artistic  volumes  on  the  sacred 
and  profane  monuments  of  Russia;  the  Society  of 
Oriental  Studies,  at  St.  Petersburg  (Vostolchnoviedie- 
nija  Obnhshesleo),  the  scientific  researches  of  which 
deal  especially  with  Siberia  and  China;  the  Society 
of  Naturalists  of  St.  Petersburg  (Obshahcstvo  etltnt- 
voUpylaltlti),  which  was  founded  in  1868;  the  So- 
ciety of  Geographical  Studies  (Obthshestoo  zetnlarie- 
dienija),  established  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1903;  the 
Imperial  Institute  of  Experimental  Medicine:  the 
philologico-historical  societies  of  Odessa  and  of  Khar- 
Koff;  the  Imperial  Historical  Society  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, which  has  published  130  volumes  of  historical 
documents  and  the  Russian  biographical  lexicon;  the 
Archaeological,  Historical,  and  hthnological  Society  of 
Kazan;  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Ancient  Litera- 
ture of  St.  Petersburg,  which  has  published  numerous 
and  valuable  copies  of  ancient  texts;  the  Historical 
and  Ancient  Literature  Society,  connected  with  the 
University  of  Moscow,  whose  Tchleniia  (lecture*) 
constitute  the  richest  and  most  valuable  historical 
collection  of  Russia;  the  Imperial  Mineralogical  In- 
stitute of  St.  Petersburg;  the  Slav  Society  of  Moscow, 
which  publishes  the  periodical  "Slavianski  Viek": 
the  Polytechnical  Institute  of  Moscow;  the  Imperial 
Archaeological  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  with  classical, 
Oriental,  Russo-Slavic,  and  numismatical  sections; 
the  Imperial  Geographical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg, 
famous  for  its  publications;  tho  Juridical  Institute  of 
St.  Petersburg;  the  Lazareff  Institute  of  Moscow, 
famous  for  it*  learned  publications  on  Oriental  and 
other  subject*.  All  of  these  institutions,  to  which 
many  of  secondary  importance,  existing  in  all  Russian 
cities,  are  to  be  added,  furnish  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  activities  of  Russian  science,  which  in  reahtv 
arc  very  considerable.  These  institution*  are  also 
endowed  with  very  fine  libraries. 

The  most  important  Russian  library  is  the  Imperial 
Public  Library,  which  is  divided  into  thirteen  sec- 
tions, and  is  rich  in  bibliographical  treasures,  among 
them  the  famous  Codex  Sinaiticu*  of  the  Bible.  The 
second  is  the  library  of  the  Academy  of  Science*, 
which  ia  growing  richer  from  year  to  year,  and  with 
which  i*  connected  the  library  of  the  Asiatic  Museum 
of  St.  Petersburg,  where  there  are  many  Oriental 
manuscripts  of  value.  Two'famou*  libraries  at  Mos- 
cow are:  that  of  the  Holv  Svnod,  where  there  is  a 
very  large  collection  of  Greet  codices;  and  the  li- 
brary of  the  Rumianzoff  Museum.  In  the  Caucasus 
tv-f**'  the  library  of  the  Kcdesiastical  Museum 
of  Tifli*.  which  is  rich  in  ancient  Georgian  codices; 
and  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  Etchmiadxin, 
which  has  a  valuable  collection  of  "Armenian  codices. 

hcoxoMirs  and  Financk. — It  was  only  towards  the 
end  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  budget  began 
to  free  its  -lf  from  it*  continuous  fluctuations.  In  view 
of  the  disorder  that  obtained  in  its  finances  during 

r-nniry.  the  Government  was  compelled  con- 
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t.nually  to  increase  the  compulsory  acceptance  of 
bank-notes  which  from  a  total  of  508  million  roubles 

T.  ;  "I™''1  to  11,10  rnillion  roubles  bv  18H3 
To  meet  its)  obligations,  it  was  obliged  to  resort  to 


which,  from  2537  million  rouble*  in  1856.  in- 
d  to  5424  million  rouble*  in  1883.  The  Russian 
budget,  both  in  receipt*  and  in  expense*,  increases 
the  highest  budget*,  for  receipt*  and  for 
re  those  of  1905  (receipt*,  2989  million 
A^ense*.  3194  million  rouble*);  1906  (re- 
3423  million  rouble*;  expenses,  3212  million 
);  and  1907  (receipt*,  2195  million  roubles; 
m,  2582  million  roubles).  The  increased  re- 
pta  are  due  to  loans,  and  the  increased  expenses  to 
the  war  with  Japan. .  The  expense*  of  the  war  from 
1904  to  1909  amounted  to  2,414,923,194  roubles.  The 
budget  that  was  submitted  to  the  Duma  and  to  the 
Council  of  the  Empire  for  1908  fixed  the  receipt*  at 
2,478,677,241  rouble*,  and  the  expenditure  at  2,631,- 
495,495  rouble*.  That  for  1909  fixed  both  the  re- 
ceipt* and  the  expenditure  at  2,595,049,000  rouble*. 
Of  the  receipt*  193,882,000  rouble*  are  derived 
(Statute  of  1909)  from  direct  taxation;  523.75X.000 
from  indirect  taxation;  140,709,000  from  the  cus- 
toms; 806,488,000  from  the  right*  of  the  State 
(.regalii) ;  685,670,000  from  the  properties  and  capitals 
of  the  State;  and  the  remainder  from  other  sources. 
Of  the  expenditure.  473,919,000  roubles  are  for  the 
aocount  of  the  Ministry  of  Marine;  393,363,000 
roubles  arc  absorbed  by  the  payment  of  coupons  of 
the  Russian  Rentes;  89,353,000*  roubles  are  assiped 
to  the  Ministry  of  the  Navy;  452,117,000  to  the  Min- 
istry of  Finance;  553,156,000  to  the  Ministry  of 
RailwnyB  and  Communications;  154,378,000  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior;  63,937,000  to  the  Ministry 
of  Public  Instruction;  31,663,000  to  the  Holy  Synod, 
and  71,488,000  to  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  Among  the 
direct  taxes  are  those  upon  alcoholic  liquors  (34,- 
172,000  roubles),  upon  tobacco  (49,028,582  roubles), 
on  sugar  (75,541,747  roubles),  and  on  petroleum  (31,- 
967,500  roubles).  The  monopoly  of  alcoholic  drinks 
yields  to  the  State  the  enormous  sum  of  542,288,341 
rouble*.  The  Government  receives  36,5fl0;000  roubles 
from  the  postal  service,  21,500,000  rouble*  from  the 
telegraph*,  and  453,500,000  rouble*  from  the  railways. 
Russia  ha*  the  largest  budget  in  the  world,  but  not 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  it*  inhabitant*. 

A  great  portion  of  the  resource*  of  Russia  is  ab- 
sorbed by  the  interest  on  it*  debt,  which  in  1907 
amounted  to  8,625,560,215  rouble*.  Of  this  sum, 
3,155,641,839  roubles  were  on  account  of  the  railways. 
In  1908  the  debt  amounted  to  S,725,523,210  roubles. 
During  1903-07,  on  account  of  the  war  with  Japan, 
the  Russian  debt  increased  by  a  sum  of  2,081, 596,540 
rouble*.  For  the  payment  of  it*  foreign  Rentes,  the 
Russian  Government  need*  several  hundred  million* 
in  gold,  wherefore  its  financial  policy  tends  to  increase 
exportation*,  to  favour  home  industries,  and  to  aug- 
ment the  metallic  supply.  The  law  of  29  Aug..  1897, 
put  gold  into  circulation  in  Russia;  and  that  of  28 
Aprili  1900,  guaranteed  the  payment  in  gold  of  notes 
of  credit.  In  1908  the  bank  notes  in  circulation  aggre- 
gated a  sum  of  1200  million  roubles;  and  the  gold 
578,200,000  rouble*,  a  decrease  of  19,400.000  roubles 
from  the  preceding  year.  The  principal  establishment 
of  credit  in  Russia  is  the  state  bank  (gmudarttvtnnifi 
bank),  which  has  8  agencies  and  107  branches.  It* 
gold  reserve  in  1908  amounted  to  1200  million  roubles, 
in  Russian  and  in  foreign  coin,  and  in  bars.  Its  de- 
posit* in  precious  metals  and  in  securities  amounted 
to  8286  million  roubles.  In  1862  there  were  only  2 
savings  banks  in  Russia;  in  1880  their  number  had 
increased  to  76.  and  in  1890  to  1826:  in  1900  to  514.), 
and  in  1908  to  6710,  with  an  aggregate  of  6.210,238 
depositors,  atl<  I  of  1,149.213,581  roubles  of  deposits. 
Other  important  banks  are:  the  Agricultural  Rank  of 
the  Nobilitv,  the  assets  of  which,  on  1  Jan..  1909. 
amounted  to  81)8,000,000  roubles;  the  Agricultural 
Bank  of  the  peasants,  which  on  the  same  date  had 
assets  of  1134  million  roubles;  the  agricultural  stock 
banks   (akciunemye  'zcttuiuyt  banki),  which  were 
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established  between  1871  and  1873  in  the  Govern- 
ments of  Kharkoff,  Pultowa.  St.  Petersburg,  Tula, 
Bessarabia,  Taurida,  Nizhni-Novgorod,  Samara,  Kieff, 
Vilna,  Yaroslaff,  Kostroma,  and  the  Province  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  the  aggregate  assets  of  which,  on  1 
Jan.,  1900,  amounted  to  1164  million  roubles.  The 
first  mutual  credit  society  was  established  at  St. 
Petersburg  in  1864;  at  the  present  time  there  are 
401  of  them,  13  of  which  are  at  St.  Petersburg.  In 
1909  there  were  368  of  these  associations,  with  an 
aggregate  of  208,914  members,  and  assets  of  403 
million  roubles. 

Insurance  societies  arc  of  long  standing  in  Russia. 
One  of  them,  the  Russian  Fire  Insurance  Society,  was 
established  in  1827.  In  1907  there  were  13  fire  insur- 
ance societies  in  the  empire,  the  aggregate  receipts  of 
which  in  1907  amounted  to  107,000,000  roubles,  as 
compared  with  99,000,000  in  1900,  and  91,000,000  in 
1905.  The  most  important  of  these  companies  is  the 
Salamandra,  which  was  established  in  1846.  Life 
insurance  policies  are  issued  also  by  the  State  savings 
banks,  which  in  1907  issued  1653  policies  for  the  total 
sum  of  3,018,929  roubles.  There  are  7  Russian  and  3 
foreign  life  insurance  companies,  the  first  having  a 
combined  capital  of  90,000,000  roubles,  and  the  sec- 
ond 20,000,000  roubles.  In  1907  there  were  125  in- 
surance societies  in  operation  in  the  various  cities  of 
Russia.  After  the  law  of  2  July,  1903,  which  provided 
for  indemnity  to  workmen  in  case  of  accident  at  work, 
nine  accident  insurance  societies  appeared,  at  the 
industrial  centres  of  Riga,  Ivanovo,  \\  arsaw,  Moscow. 
Kieff,  Odessa,  St.  Petersburg!  Tchernomoriia,  and 
Bielostok.  These  societies  have  a  combined  capital 
of  1,700,000  roubles,  but  the  number  of  workers  in- 
sured is  small  (290,775).  Besides  the  establishments 
that  have  been  mentioned  above,  there  arc  in  Russia 
3 1  commercial  banks,  407  mutual  credit  societies,  and 
86  pawn  offices  (monls  detriiU).  In  all,  there  are  1502 
institutions  of  credit  in  Russia. 

Morality:  Statistics  of  Crime. — Statistics  show 
a  continual  increase  of  criminality  in  Russia,  due  to 
the  increase  of  the  population,  the  dissemination  of 
socialistic  and  of  revolutionary  ideas  among  the  lower 
classes,  the  want  of  culture,  and  the  lack  of  moral  in- 
fluence of  the  Orthodox  religion.    From  a  total  of 
266,261  crimes  punished  by  the  law  in  1901,  the  figures 
increased  to  271,360  in  1902  ;  292,907  in  1903  ;  299,968 
in  1904,  and  351,710  in  1905.    Thefts  and  crimes 
against  the  person  represent  the  greatest  number  of 
these  crimes.    The  number  of  homicides  increased 
considerably  in  1905-07,  and  likewise  offences  by  the 
Press.    In  1905  there  were  141,847  arrests  (129,275 
men).    In  the  same  year  3622  men  and  720  women 
were  condemned  for  homicide.   The  highest  percent- 
age of  criminals  is  furnished  by  the  peasants.  In  1906 
there  were  111,403  arrests;  in  1907,  138,501;  and  to 
1  Jan.,  1908,  160,025.  In  1907  there  were  903  prisons. 
Criminality  has  assumed  great  proportions,  especially 
in  the  Caucasus  and  Poland,  where,  on  account  of 
political  as  well  as  of  economic  causes,  outlawry  has 
increased  its  numbers  to  a  considerable  extent.  Polit- 
ical criminality  has  increased  there  to  an  alarming 
degree.  In  Poland  in  1904-06  760  civil,  military,  and 
police  employee's  died  by  violence,  and  864  were 
wounded;  142  suffered  from  the  explosion  of  bombs. 
In  Warsaw  alone,  from  1904  to  1907,  236  police  were 
killed,  179  of  them  in  1906.  The  Russian  Government 
has  answered  these  assaults  by  a  multiplication  of 
death  sentences,  the  number  of  which  from  1905  to 
the  present  time  amounts  to  several  thousand. 

Histoky. — A.  The  Epoch  of  the  Prince*. — Nestor, 
the  Russian  chronicler,  speaks  of  the  Drevliani, 
Radimitchi,  V'iatitehi,  Severiani,  and  of  the  primitive 
races  of  Russia  as  of  beasts,  and  assails  their  polyg- 
amy, indecency,  and  the  roughness  of  their  ways.  A 
few  families  would  collect  to  form  a  village,  and  a  few 
villages  would  constitute  a  vooUt  governed  by  a  prince; 


their  attempts  at  cities  were  few  and  far  between,  and 
the  little  states,  devoid  of  a  central  Government,  were 
the  prey  of  internal  discord,  and  too  weak  to  resist 
the  attacks  of  external  enemies.  The  Slavs  of  the 
south  were  tributaries  of  the  Khazari ;  and  according 
to  Nestor,  those  of  the  Union,  torn  by  dissensions,  sent 
messengers  to  the  Vareghi,  or  Variaghi,  inviting  the 
latter  to  the  country  of  the  Slavs  of  the  Ilmen,  which 
was  a  land  of  plenty,  but  devoid  of  order  and  of 
justice.  Russian  historians  do  not  agree  upon  the 
ethnological  relations  of  the  Vareghi,  who,  according 
to  some  authorities,  were  Scandinavians,  and  accord- 
ing to  others,  Slavs;  while  yet  others  regard  them  as 
adventurers  made  up  of  both  of  those  races;  more  fre- 
quently however  they  are  recognised  as  Normans. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Vareghi  accepted  the  invitation 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  country  of  the  Slavs  of 
the  Ilmen,  and  opened  the  era  of  the  national  history 
of  Russia— of  the  Russia  of  Hie  heroic  period;  and 
the  region  of  Kieff,  according  to  ancient  chronicles, 
received  the  name  of  Rum. 

The  first  to  establish  themselves  in  the  territory 
of  the  Russian  tribes  were  the  three  Vareghian 
brothers,  Rurik,  Sineus,  and  Truvor,  who  came  with 
their  druzhine,  or  bands  of  warriors.  Rurik  pitched 
his  tents  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Ladoga;  Sineus 
on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea;  while  Truvor  es- 
tablished himself  at  Isborsk.  After  the  deaths  of 
Sineus  and  Truvor,  Rurik  took  up  his  abode  at 
Novgorod,  where  he  built  a  castle.  Two  other 
Vareghians,  Askold  and  Dir,  installed  themselves  at 
Kieff,  and  reigned  over  the  Poliani;  with  their 
fleets  of  small  vessels,  they  crossed  t  he  Bosphoms  and 
attacked  Constantinople,  which  city,  according  to 
the  Byzantine  chroniclers,  owed  its  safety  on  this 
occasion  to  the  intercession  of  Our  Lady  of  the 
Blacherne.  Rurik  was  succeeded  bv  Oleg,  who 
treacherously  murdered  Askold  and  Dir,  made  him- 
self master  of  Kieff,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Mother  of  Russian  Cities,  collected  a  great  fleet  in 
906  to  attack  Byzantium,  and  died  in  the  height  of 
his  glory,  leaving  the  kingdom  to  a  son  of  Rurik, 
Igor.  The  latter  turned  his  arms  unsuccessfully 
against  Byzantium,  and  died  the  victim  of  a  bar- 
barous assassination  at  the  hands  of  the  Drevliani 
in  945.  The  widow  of  Igor,  Queen  Olga,  assumed 
the  regency  in  the  minority  of  her  son  Sviatoslaff, 
and  cruelly  punished  the  Drevliani  for  their  crimes. 

Under  Prince  Sviatoslaff  (964-72),  tho  Khazari 
were  completely  defeated,  the  Pctcheneghi  nut  the 
city  of  Kieff  in  danger  of  destruction,  and  trie  Rus- 
sians, after  an  heroic  resistance,  were  defeated  at 
Silistria  by  the  Byzantine  army  under  Joannes  I 
Zimiskes.  On  his  return  to  Russia  the  Petcheneghi 
prepared  an  ambuscade  for  Sviatoslaff,  and  killed 
him  and  the  survivors  of  his  defeated  army.  The 
kingdom  of  Sviatoslaff  was  inherited  by  his  sons 
Jaropolk,  Oleg,  and  Vladimir.  Jaropolk,  who  re- 
ceived the  Province  of  Kieff,  killed  Oleg,  who  reigned 
over  the  Drevliani,  and  in  turn  was  killed  by  Vladimir, 
who  had  inherited  the  Province  of  Novgorod.  Be- 
fore  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  this  prince  gave 
himself  up  to  the  most  unbridled  dissipation.  For- 
tunate in  war,  he  fought  successfully  against  the  Poles, 
the  Viatitch,  the  Radimitchi,  the  Letts,  and  the 
Petcheneghi,  and  owing  to  his  military  successes 
became  the  hero  of  Russian  popular  songs.  His 
reign  lasted  from  972  to  1015.  Lpon  the  death  of 
Vladimir,  his  dominions  were  divided  among  many 
heirs,  and  there  were  consequent  disputes  and  civil 
wars.  Two  of  the  sons  of  Vladimir,  the  princes 
Boris  and  Gliebe,  were  assassinated  by  Svintopolk, 
Prince  of  Turoff.  Yaroslaff,  Prince  of  Novgorod, 
another  son  of  Vladimir,  succeeded  in  avenging  the 
death  of  his  innocent  brothers,  and  driving  Sviato- 
polk  from  his  throne,  he  united  all  Russia  under  his 
own  sceptre  and  established  his  seat  of  government  at 
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KiefT.  His  reign  was  long  and  glorious.  He  in- 
flicted terrible  defeats  upon  the  Petcheneghi.  the 
Lithuanians,  and  the  Finnish  tribes,  but  sought  in 
vain  to  take  Constantinople.  His  far-sighted  policy 
led  him  to  seek  intermarriages  with,  the  Kings 
of  Poland,  Norway,  France,  and  Hungary.  Kieff 
(adorned  with  its  splendid  Cathedral  of  St.  Sophia) 
became  the  artistic  and  intellectual  centre  of  Russia. 

From  1054,  however,  the  political  conditions  of 
Russia  went  from  bad  to  worse,  and  the  want  of 
political  unity  remained  a  constant  cause  of  internal 
weakness.  In  less  than  two  centuries,  according  to 
Pogodin,  there  were  sixtv-four  independent  prin- 
cipalities, 293  princes,  atid  83  civil  wars,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  continual  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barians. The  history  of  Russia  during  this  period 
is  a  mass  of  discordant  notices.  The  chief  prin- 
cipalities of  that  time  were  Smolensk,  Tchcrnigoff, 
Northern  Novgorod,  .Ryazan,  Murom,  Tver,  Suz- 
dal, Rostoff,  Vladimir,  N  aroslaff,  Pereiaslaff-Zalieski, 
Volhynia,  Oalicia,  and  others;  and  these  states, 
upon  the  death  of  each  of  their  respective  princes, 
were  subdivided  into  new  fiefs.  V aroslaff  was  suc- 
ceeded upon  the  throne  of  Kieff  by  his  son  Iziaslaff, 
who  died  in  1078.  The  son  of  Iziaslaff,  Sviatopolk, 
reigned  from  1093  to  1113,  during  which  period 
questions  of  the  succession  to  the  Principalities  of 
Tchcrnigoff  and  Volhynia  brought  the  horrors  of 
civil  war  upon  Russia.  Sviatopolk  was  succeeded  by 
the  prudent  Vladimir  Monomacus  (11 13-25).  who 
obtained  important  victories  over  the  Polovcy, 
Petcheneghi,  and  Tcherktrssi.  When  he  died  he 
left  as  his  testament  to  his  sons  an  instruction,  which 
is  to  some  extent  an  autobiography,  and  which  con- 
tains wise  advice  for  government.  His  sons  and  his 
grandsons,  however,  did  not  profit  by  it,  for  their 
rivalry  contributed  to  the  decadence  of  Kieff,  which 
in  1 109  was  besi(>ged  and  taken  by  the  armies  of 
Rostoff,  Vladimir,  and  Suzdal,  commanded  by 
Mstislav,  son  of  Andrew  Bogoljubski.  The  city  was 
racked  and  its  churches  profaned.  In  1203  it  was 
again  sacked  by  the  Polovcv,  and  Kieff  ceased  to  be 
the  political  centre  of  Russia 

After  the  fall  of  Kieff.  the  Principalities  of  Suzdal, 
Galicia,  Novgorod,  ami  Pskof  had  a  rapid  but 
ephemeral  development.  The  most  famous  of  the 
princes  of  Suzdal  was  Andrew  Bogoljulwki  (ll.'.7-74), 
who  owed  his  fame  to  his  ambition,  Ids  military  en- 
terprises, his  love  for  the  line  arts,  and  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  city  of  Vladimir 
owes  to  him  the  splendid  monuments  that  place  it 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  cities  of  Russia  from  an 
archicological  standpoint.  Autocracy  found  in  him 
its  staunchest  supporter,  which,  however,  cost  him 
his  life,  for  he  was  assassinated  by  the  boyara  at 
Bogoljubovo,  where  he  liad  built  a  monastery.  His 
death  was  followed  bv  turbulence,  caused  by  the 
rivalry  of  the  cities  of  kostoff,  Suzdal  and  Vladimir, 
the  last  of  winch  was  victorious,  and  developed  its 
power  still  more  under  Prince  Vscvolod  (1176- 
1212 1.  Further  wars  of  succession  led  in  1215  to  the 
terrible  battle  of  Lipetsk,  in  which  the  troop*  of 
Novgorod,  Pskof,  and  Smolensk  massacred  the  armv 
of  Suzdal  and  Murom.  Their  prince,  George  1 1, 
at  the  de«th  of  Ids  brother  Constantino,  Prince  of 
\huhrnir.  fought  furiouslv  against  the  Bulgarians 
of  the  Volga,  and  in  1220,  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Oka  with  the  Volga,  laid  the  foundation  of  Nizhni- 
Novgorod, 

In  Oalicia,  Romano,  Prince  of  Volhynia  (118ft- 
1200,  assisted  by  the  Poles,  established  himself  at 
(•alitrh,  became  famous  through  his  cruelty  and  his 
military  enterprises,  and  died  in  battle  against  the 
Poll's.  He  was  succeeded  bv  his  son  Daniel  (1205- 
12M.! ;  this  prince  allowed  the  Jews,  the  Armenians, 
an.l  the  C.crmatis  to  enter  his  dominions,  and  thereby 
greatly  promoted  industry  and  commerce.  During 


this  period  the  free  cities  of  Novgorod,  Pskof,  and 
Vyatka,  like  the  Italian  republics  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  reached  a  high  degree  of  splendour,  and  of 
economic  and  artistic  development;  but,  torn  by 
internal  dissensions,  their  power  waned,  while  the 
power  of  the  German  military  order  of  the  Brothers 
of  the  Militia  of  Christ,  or  Sword-Bearcrs,  and  that 
of  the  Teutonic  Order  increased;  these  two  orders 
were  formed  into  a  single  society  in  1237,  and  sub- 
jected the  Letts,  the  Livonians,  and  the  Finns  to  their 
influence. 

B.  Ru**ia  under  the  Tatars, — After  uniting  all  the 
Tatar  tribes  under  his  sceptre,  Jenghiz  Khan  (1154- 
1227)  extended  his  conquest  to  China,  Turkestan, 
Great  Bokhara,  and  the  plains  of  Western  Asia  as 
far  as  the  Crimea;  and  his  successors,  continuing 
the  advance,  with  their  hordes  crossed  the  steppes 
of  Southern  Russia,  and  reached  the  frontiers  of  the 
Polovcy;  these  turned  to  the  Russian  princes  for 
assistance.  The  latter  responded  to  that  appeal, 
and  met  the  Asiatic  hordea  (1224)  at  the  Kalka,  a 
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rivulet  that  flows  into  the.  Sea  of  Azoff .  The  princes 
Mstislav  the  Rash,  Daniel  of  Galitch,  and  6leg  of 
Kursk  performed  prodigies  of  valour  at  the  head  of 
their  troops;  hut  the  numerical  superiority  of  the 
Tatars  ana  the  cowardice  of  the  Polovcv  brought  de- 
feat upon  the  Russians,  costing  them  the  lives  of  six 
princes  and  seventy  boyar*.  In  1237,  led  by  Baty, 
the  Tatars  returned  to  Russia,  burned  and  destroyed 
the  capital  of  the  Bulgarians  in  the  region  of  the 
Volga,  and  assailed  Ryazan,  whose  princes  opposed 
a  desperate  resistance,  without  however  being  able 
to  save  the  city  from  pillage  and  ruin.  Having 
secured  the  nongcraion  of  Ryazan,  the  Tatars  invaded 
the  Principality  of  Suzdal  (1238),  and  burned  Suzdal, 
Rostoff,  Yarosiaff,  and  many  other  cities  and  villages. 
The  Prince  of  Suzdal,  George  II,  died  on  the  battle- 
field. In  1239-40,  the  Tatars  continued  their  de- 
vastations through  Southern  Russia,  took  Pereiaalaff, 
Teheniigoff,  and  Kieff,  sowed  death  and  ruin  broad- 
cast, and  entered  Volhynia  and  Oalicia,  Novgorod 
alone  escaping  the  fate  of  the  other  Russian  cities. 
In  the  region  of  the  lower  course  of  the  Volga,  Bstv 
established  his  residence  (Sarai,  the  castle),  which 
became  the  capital  of  a  great  Tatar  empire,  called 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Golden  Horde,  extending  from 
the  I" nils  and  the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Danube.  AI>out  1272  the  Tatars  of  Russia 
embraced  Mohammedanism,  became  its  fanatical 
preachers,  and  on  this  account  refrained  from  mixing 
with  the  Russians.  At  the  death  of  George  II  his 
dominions,  devastated  and  pillaged,  were  inherited 
by  Yarosiaff  (1238-40),  who  was  forced  to  traverse 
the  whole  of  Russia  ami  Asia  to  pay  homage  to  the 
Grand  Khan  of  the  Tatars,  Oktai.  He  (bed  of  want 
in  the  desert,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander 
Nevski,  whose  name  is  famous  in  the  national  his- 
tory of  Russia  on  account  of  his  victories  over  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  the  Swedes,  and  the  Finns  (1246- 
52). 

Following  a  policv  of  toleration  the  very'  opposite 
of  the  Turkish  policy  towards  Christian  peoples, 
the  Tatars  resected  the  dynasties  and  the  political 
institutions  of  the  Russian  principalities.  Suzdal, 
Oalicia,  Volhvnia,  Tchcrnigoff,  Polotsk,  and  Nov- 
gorod continued  to  live  and  to  govern  themselves 
as  in  the  past.  The  Russians  were  not  tatanzcl. 
chiefly  because  differences  of  religion  raised  insur- 
mountable barriers  between  them  and  the  Tatars 
The  khans  of  the  Golden  Horde  limited  themselves 
to  requiring  the  external  homage  of  the  Russian 
princes,  to  acting  as  arbiters  in  their  quarrels,  to 
imposing  a  poll-tax.  to  exacting  a  military'  contingent, 
to  reserving  the  right  of  investiture  over  them, 
and  to  forbidding  them  to  carry  on  war  without 
permission.  This  subjection  of  the  Russians  to  the 
Tatars  exercised  a  great  influence  on  Russia.  lor 
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several  centuries  the  Russians  had  no  contact  with 
Western  civilization,  and  were  subjected  more  directly 
to  the  weakening  influence  of  the  Byzantine  civili- 
zation. In  their  military,  economic,  and  potitical 
organization  the  Russians  adopted  a  great  many 
Tatar  institutions.  The  autocratic  government,  of 
the  Tatar  helped  to  consolidate  the  autocracy  of  the 
Russian  princes,  which  was  derived  from  Byzantium. 
The  Orthodox  Russian  Church  grew  in  power  under 
the  rule  of  the  Tatars,  on  account  of  the  privileges 
and  exemptions  accorded  to  it.  Monasteries  were 
multiplied  throughout  Russia,  and  through  the  dona- 
tions of  the  faithful  acquired  enormous  riches.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  Russian  writers  who  believe 
that  they  discern  Tatar  influence  in  the  condition 
of  the  women  in  Russia. 

Besides  the  Tatars,  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries  the  Russians  had  to  struggle  in  the  western 

Erovincee  against  the  aggressive  ambition  of  the 
ithuanians,  the  political  union  of  which  people  had 
been  established  by  Prince  Mindvog,  assassinated  in 
1263.  The  territorial  expansion  of  the  Lithuanians 
reached  its  culmination  under 
Prince Gedimin  (1315-40),  who 
extended  Ids  conquests  to 
Southern  Russia,  and  subjected 
to  his  rule  Grodno,  Pinsk,  Brest, 
Polotsk,  Tchernigoff,  Vladimir, 
and  finally  Kieff,  which  had  en- 
tirely lost  its  prestige.  At  his 
death,  his  son  Olgerd  (1346-77) 
led  his  victorious  armies  into 
the  territory  of  Novgorod,  add- 
ing to  his  father's  conquests 
Vitebsk,  Mohileff,  Bryansk, 
northern  Novgorod,  Kamenetz, 
and  Podolia,  and  reached  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  He 
would  have  established  his 
tsiwer  at  Moscow  also,  if  the 
Teutonic  Knights  and  the  Poles 
had  not  opposed  his  ambitious 
projects.  His  successor  Jugellon 
(1377-1434)  married  Hedwig, 
Oucen  of  Poland,  converted  the 
Lithuanians  to  Catholicism,  and 
established  his  capital  at  Cra- 
cow. But  the  conversion  of 
the  Lithuanians  displeased  the 
obstinate  pagans  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Orthodox  Church, 
and  these  two  united  under  the 
flag  of  Vitovt  (1392-1430),  upon 
whom  Jugellon  was  obliged  to  confer  the  title  of  Grand 
Prince  of  Lithuania.  Vitovt,  like  his  predec«-ssors, 
continued  his  conquests  in  Russia,  and  took  and  pil- 
laged Smolensk.  He  also  conceived  the  design  of 
bringing  the  Tatar  domination  to  an  end,  and  in  1390 
at  the  head  of  an  enormous  army  of  Lithuanians,  Poles, 
and  Russians,  he  gave  battle  to  the  Tatars,  who  routed 
him  completely.  Vitovt,  however,  was  not  disheart- 
ened. In  1410  with  a  large  army  of  Poles  and 
Lithuanians,  to  which  40,000  Tatars 'and  20,000  mer- 
cenaries were  added,  he  assailed  the  army  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights  at  Tannenberg,  and,  notwithstanding 
their  des|ierate  efforts,  destroyed  their  power,  while 
they  left  the  flower  of  their  order  on  the  battlefield. 

C.  The  PrinciiMtlili/  and  the  Grand  I'rincet  of 
Moscow  —  The  name  of  Moscow  appears  for  the  first 
time  in  Russian  chronicles  in  1147.  Its  founder  is 
sajd  to  have  been  Prince  George  Dolgoruki,  who 
raised  it  from  a  humble  village  to  a  citv  that  was 
destined  to  become  the  heart  of  the  great  Russian 
empire.  In  1237  it  was  burned  by  the  Tatars;  but 
having  arisen  again  under  Prince  George  Daniloviteh 
(1303-26),  it  began  its  political  development.  The 
means  adopted  for  their  aggrandizement  are  certainly 
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not  creditable  to  the  princes  of  Moscow,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Rambaud,  used  intrigue,  corruption, 
the  purchase  of  consciences,  servility  towards  the 
Tatars,  assassination,  and  delation.  George  Danil- 
oviteh used  the  Tatars  to  destroy  the  power  of  the 
princes  of  Tver.  He  was  assassinated  in  1325  by 
Prince  Demetrius  of"  Tver,  and  was  succeeded  by- 
Ivan  Kali  t  a,  who  turned  his  efforts  to  transforming 
Moscow  into  the  metropolis  of  Russia;  he  built  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  (  I  '«/*  i,xki  Sobor)  within 
the  enclosure  of  the  Kremlin;  and  he  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  princely  dynasty  of  Tver.  His  two  sons, 
Simon  the  Superb  (1340-53)  and  Ivan  the  Good- 
Naturcd  (1353-59),  continued  the  policy  of  their 
father,  the  former  holding  the  Russian  princes  in 
submission,  and  taking  the  title  of  Grand  Prince 
of  all  the  Russians;  and  the  latter  showing  himself 
gentle  towards  his  rivals  and  towards  the  Lithuanians 
when  they  attempted  to  encroach  upon  his  right*; 
he  was  supported  by  faithful  and  intelligent  men, 
among  them  the  metropolitan  Alexis,  who  pre- 
served the  throne  for  Demetrius  Ivanovitch,  son 
of  Ivan.  Demetrius  Ivanovitch 
made  the  first  decisive  step 
towards  liberating  Russia  from 
the  Tatar  yoke.  After  carry- 
ing on  war  with  the  princes  of 
Suzdal,  of  Tver,  and  of  Ryazan, 
he  crossed  the  Don,  with  a 
large  army  and  the  contingents 
of  many  Russian  princes  sub- 
ject to  him,  and  on  t  lie  plain  of 
Kulikovo  inflicted  a  bloody  de- 
feat upon  Mama!,  Khan  of  the 
( i  olden  Horde,  who  had  led 
against  the  Russians  an  im- 
mense multitude  of  Tatars, 
Turks,  Polovcy,  Tcherkessi, 
etc.  His  victory  won  him  the 
epithet  of  Dotukoi,  but  his  suc- 
cess was  not  lasting,  for  the 
Tatars,  assisted  by  Tokhta- 
miteh,  one  of  the  generals  of 
Timur,laid  waste  Moscow,  Vla- 
dimir, Mozhaisk,  and  Vurieff. 

At  the  death  of  Demetrius, 
the  Grand  Principality  of  Mos- 
OOW  and  Vladimir  was  inherited 
by  Vassili-Dmitrievitch  (1389- 
1425),  was  extended  by  new 
conquests  in  the  territory  of 
1 1  licrnigofl",  Vyatka,  and  Nov- 
gorod, and  thereafter  consoli- 
dated more  and  more  its  supremacy  over  the  Tatars, 
whose  empire  was  wasting  away  in  consequence  of  in- 
ternal quarrels.  During  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
Vasili  the  Blind  ( 1425-62),  acivil  war  that  lasted  twenty 
years  desolated  the  Grand  Principality  of  Moscow,  the 
political  development  of  which  was  thereby  arrested. 
Nevertheless  Muscovite  supremacy  was  established 
over  Novgorod  and  Ryazan.  From  1449  Vasili  had 
associated  with  himself  in  the  government  his  son  Ivan, 
who  was  destined  to  acquire  the  epithets  of  "Great 
and  " Consolidator  of  Russia".  Ivan  the  Great  (1462- 
1505)  found  the  territory  that  he  inherited  at  the 
death  of  his  father  surrounded  by  the  Tatar  conquests, 
the  Lithuanian  Empire,  and  Sweden.  Among  the 
first  events  of  his  reign  should  be  mentioned  the  com- 
plete submission  of  Novgorod  to  his  rule:  the  ancient 
and  free  citv  retained  only  the  name  of  republic;  in 
1495  Ivan  destroyed  its  commerce  also,  and  reduced 
it  to  the  status  of  a  city  of  his  dominions.  At  the  same 
time  Russian  armies  were  penetrating  the  north  of 
Russia,  conquering  the  Province  of  Perm  and  t  hi-  city 
of  Vyatka,  marching  to  the  shores  of  the  Petchora, 
and  reaching  the  coast  of  the  White  Sea.  The  Prin- 
cipality  of  Tver  was  annexed  to  that  of  Moscow,  as 
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•  also  the  cities  of  Rielozcrsk,  Dmitroff,  Mozhaisk, 
and  Serpukhoff.  The  political  unity  of  Russia  was 
being  consolidated  in  proportion  an  the  Tatar  empire 
of  the  Golden  Horde  crumbled.  In  1480  two  great 
armies  of  Russians  and  Tatars  utmost  decidoa  the 
fate  of  Russia  in  open  battle.  In  1 1*7  the  troops  of 
Moscow  entered  the  Tatar  city  of  Kazan,  and  took 
its  king.  Alegam,  prisoner  to  Moscow.  Kazan,  bow- 
ever,  did  not  become  Russian  territory,  for  Ivan  the 
Great  rightlv  feared  that  a  general  uprising  of  the 
Mussulman  Tatars  would  follow  if  he  annexed  it_ 

From  1492  Ivan  turned  hi*  arms  against  Lithuania. 
The  Lithuanians  were  supported  by  the  Poles,  the 
Teutonic  Knights,  and  the  Mussulman  Tatars;  but 
many  princes  among  the  vassals  of  the  Grand  Prince 
of  Lithuania  paused  to  the  side  of  the  Muscovites. 
The  war  was  prolonged  for  many  years,  until  a  truce 
was  brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI  and  the  King  of  Hungary  in  1503.  The  most 
important  event  of  the  reign  of  Ivan  the  Great  was 
his  marriage  to  .Sophia  Pahcologus,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Palscologus,  a  brother  of  the  last  Emperor 
of  Byzantium.  This  marriage  was  concluded  by 
Paul  II  and  Cardinal  Beesarion,  and  served  as  the 
pretext  for  the  tsars  to  declare  themselves  heirs  of  the 
Byzantine  fxmUvi,  to  take  as  their  arms  the  two- 
headed  eagle,  and  to  assume  the  role  of  defenders  and 
champions  of  the  Orthodox  Church.  With  Sophia 
Pakeologua  there!  went  to  Moscow  the  surviving 
representatives  of  Byzantine  culture,  and  some  Italian 
artists,  among  whom  urn-  the  famous  architects 
Aristotcle  Fioravantt  and  Pietro  Antonio.  Ivan  the 
Great  then  entered  into  relations  with  Venice. 
Through  the  Princess  Sophia,  Humanism  and  the 
Renaissance  flourished  for  a  period  at  the  court  of 
Moscow. 

Under  Basil  Iv-anovitch  (1505-33),  Muscovite 
Russia  grew  by  the  annexation  of  the  Republic  of 
Pskof,  the  Principalities  of  Ryazan  and  Novgorod- 
Seversk,  and  the  1  erritorv  of  Smolensk.  The  political 
prestige  of  Russia  increased  in  Europe,  and  Basil  Ivano- 
vitch  had  diplomatic  relations  with  the  pope,  France, 
Austria,  Sweden,  Turkey,  and  Egypt.  The  court  of 
Moscow  displayed  Asiatic  luxury  in  its  feasts.  The 
Tatars,  who  had  again  invaded  Russian  territory,  and 
had  reached  the  walls  of  Moscow,  were  met  by  new 
campaigns  against  Kazan  (1523  and  1624).  which, 
however,  were  not  successful.  In  1533  Ivan  IV,  a 
son  of  Basil,  ascended  the  throne.  Posterity  has  given 
to  him  the  name  of  "Terrible"  on  account  of  his 
cruelty,  although  noted  Russian  historians  like 
Soloveff  and  Zabielin  have  sought  to  clear  his  memory 
and  to  proclaim  his  great  sen-ices  to  Russia.  After 
freeing  himself  from  the  tutelage  of  the  boyarg,  who 
lorded  it  according  to  their  pleasure,  in  1547  as  heir 
of  the  House  of  Pakrologu*  he  caused  himself  to  be 
erowned  at  Moscow  as  Tsar  of  all  the  Russian,  con- 
quered Kazan  (1552),  and  Astrakhan  (1556),  subju- 
gated the  Tchcrmisi,  Mordvy,  Tchiuvashi,  Votiaki, 
Bashkiri,  and  Nogais;  he  fought  with  varied  fortunes 
against  the  Teutonic  Order  in  Livonia  and  against 
the  Poles,  and  through  the  daring  exploits  of  Gregory 
Strogonoff  and  of  the  Cossack  Irniuk  Timotheeviteh 
he  conquered  Siberia.  He  hail  the  misfortune  of  seeing 
his  capital  burned  by  the  Tatar  Khan  Devlct  Ghirci, 
and  of  killing  his  eldest  son  Ivan  in  one  of  his  violent 
excesses  of  rage.  He  died  in  15H4  and  was  succeeded 
by  lus  son  Feodor  (L>S4-9S),  who  was  born  the  son  of 
Ivan  ami  Anastasia  Romanoff.  He  married  Irene, 
sister  ..t  Hons  Godunnff.  who  coveted  the  throne,  and 
who  Ix-camc  the  true  tsar  in  the  reign  of  Feodor.  The 
young  prince  Demetrius,  son  of  the  seventh  wife  of 
Ivan  the  Terrible  was  relegated  to  the  citv  of  Cgliteh. 
Io  the  advice  of  Boris  GodunotT  also  Were  due  the 
two  most  important  measures  of  this  reign,  the  institu- 
tion of  serfdom,  and  of  the  patriarchate. 

lo  satisfy  his  thirst  for  power.  Godunnff  had  the 


young  brother  of  Feodor,  the  Tsarevitch  Demetrius, 
and  his  relations  put  to  death,  and  made  the  city  of 
Uglitch  pay  for  having  given  them  hospitality.  At  the 
death  of  Feodor,  Boris  Godunoff,  whose  name  was  to 
be  immortalized  by  the  beautiful  tragedy  of  Pushkin, 
placed  the  crown  of  the  tsars  upon  his  own  head.  He 
worked  to  introduce  Western  civilization  into  Moscow, 
and  died  in  16(15.  He  wished  to  leave  the  crown  to  his 
son,  Feodor  Borisovitch ;  in  1603  however  a  man, 
whose  identity  is  still  shrouded  in  mystery,  had  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  court  and  to  the  Polish  nobility 
as  the  son  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  the  young  Demetrius 
whom  Boris  Godunoff  had  attempted  to  murder,  but 
whom  his  relatives  had  saved.  With  the  aid  of  the 
Polish  nobility,  Demetrius,  known  to  posterity  as 
Pseudo-Demetrius,  succeeded  in  entering  Moscow, 
where  Feodor  Borisovitch  and  his  mother  paid  with 
their  lives  for  the  short  reign  of  Boris  Godunoff.  But 
a  year  later  Demetrius  died,  the  victim  of  a  conspir- 
acy, at  the  head  of  which  was  Prince  Vaaili  Shuiski, 
who  then  ascended  the  throne  of  the  tsars. 

Russia  then  entered  upon  a  period  of  trouble* 
(mutnoe  vremia)  that  nearly  brought  about  its  polit- 
ical dissolution.  New  false  Demetriuses  appeared. 
The  serfs  and  the  peasants,  led  by  Bolotnikoff,  men- 
aced Moscow.  The  nobles  wished  to  drive  the  usurper 
Vasili  from  the  throne.  The  Poles  fomented  troubles, 
and  sought  to  establish  their  supremacy  at  Moscow. 
A  Polish  army  under  the  orders  of  the  vxiutcode  John 
Sapieha  and  of  lissowski  for  sixteen  months  besieged 
the  shrine  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  St.  Sergiua,  forty 
miles  from  Moscow.  But  the  monks  defended  them- 
selves so  resolutely  that  they  compelled  the  enemy  to 
raise  the  siege.  Tsar  Vasili  Shuiski  called  the  Swedes 
to  his  assistance,  but  the  King  of  Poland,  Sigismund 
III,  casting  aside  allpretence,  entered  upon  the  con- 
quest of  Russia.  The  inhabitants  of  Moscow  re- 
volted, and  compelled  Shuiski  to  abdicate  (1610). 
Menaced  from  many  quarters,  they  elected  Vladislaff, 
son  of  Sigismund,  to  be  their  tsar,  on  condition  that 
he  would  adopt  the  Orthodox  religion.  The  Polish 
troops,  commanded  by  the  ketman  Tolkicwski,  en- 
tered Moscow.  But  soon  a  popular  revolt  that  cost 
thousands  of  lives  obliged  the  Polish  army  to  shut 
itself  up  in  the  Kremlin  and  to  set  fire  to  the  capital. 
Sigismund  was  victorious:  Smolensk,  after  a  heroic 
defence,  fell  into  his  hands,  and  the  Tsar  Vasili 
Shuiski  died  at  Warsaw.  Russia  seemed  destined  to 
disappear  as  a  political  entity.  The  people,  however, 
saved  her:  a  butcher  of  Nizhni-Novgorod  instigated  his 
fellow-citizens  to  give  their  wealth  and  their  sons  to 
free  their  country  from  the  foreigner;  and  the  Russian 
monks  and  bishops  were  ardent  supporters  of  this 
struggle  for  the  defence  of  Russian  orthodoxy  and  of 
the  power  of  the  tsars.  A  Russian  army  was  formed 
at  Yaroslaff,  and  under  the  command  of  Prince 
Demetrius  Pozharski  marched  against  Moscow,  where 
the  Polish  troops,  decimated  by  hunger,  capitulated 
at  the  moment  when  Sigismund  was  drawing  near 
with  an  army  to  assist  them  (1612).  A  great  nations 
assembly  convened  at  Moscow,  ami  elected  Michael 
Romanoff  tsar.  He  wus  a  son  of  the  metropolitan 
Filarete,  who  was  held  a  prisoner  at  Marienburg  by 
the  Poles.  ,  . 

Under  the  new  tsar  (1613— 15V  Russia  strove  to  heal 
its  wounds.  With  Sweden  in  1617  the  peace  of  Stol- 
bovo  was  concluded:  but  the  Poles  continued  their 
hostilities,  and  Vladislaff  was  ready  to  march  on 
Moscow.  In  161S  however  a  truce  was  conclmle.1. 
Filarete  then  returned  to  Moscow,  when-  he  became 
the  counsellor  of  his  son,  and  was  associated  wit  h  him 
in  the  empire.  At  the  death  of  Sigismund  III  <  WWi 
Vladislaff,  having  ascended  the  throne  of  IV 
Wladislaw  IV,  took  up  arms  against  Ru 
more.    The  war.  which  was  fought  with 
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tunes, terminated  in  the  truce  of  Deulin.  by  the  terms 
of  which  Wladislaw  recognized  Michael  Romanoff  as 
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The  successor  of  Michael  wan  Alexis  Mikhail- 
ovitch  (1645-76).  His  first  action  was  directed 
against  Poland,  which,  by  its  political  and  religious 
persecution  of  the  Orthodox  of  little  Russia,  had  lost 
the  good  will  of  the  Cossacks  and  of  the  lower  classes. 
A  Cossack  leader,  Bogdan  Khelmnicki,  raised  the 
banner  of  revolt,  and  after  several  battles  the  tsar 
also  took  up  arms  in  1654.  The  Russian  armies 
marched  against  the  Poles,  and  in  a  short  time  in- 
vaded the  whole  of  Little  Russia  and  Lithuania.  A 
treaty  of  peace  which  was  concluded  in  1667  made 
Russia  mistress  of  Kieff,  Smolensk,  and  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dnieper,  but  ro-eatabliahod  Polish  rule  in 
Lithuania.  This  peace  was  made  necessary  by  the 
Cossacks,  who,  unwilling  to  submit  to  authority,  men- 
aced the  interior  tranquillity  of  Russia.  One  of  them, 
Stenko  Razin,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large  band 
of  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  passed  to  the  region  of  the 
Volga,  caused  peasants,  Tatars,  Tchiuvashi,  Mordvy, 
and  Tchermisi  to  revolt,  and  desolated  eastern  Russia. 
His  hordes  were  routed  by  George  Bariatinski  near 
Simbirsk,  and  he  was  decapitated  at  Moscow  in  1670. 
Under  the  Tsar  Feodor  Alexievitch  (1672-82)  the 
Ukraine  and  the  territory  of  the  Zaporoghi  Cossacks 
definitively  became  Russian  possessions,  by  the  treaty 
of  1681  with  Turkey. 

D.  Reform*  of  Peter  the  Great. — Modern  Russia  and 
its  political  greatness  as  a  European  state  really  begin 
with  Peter  the  Great.  Without  him  Russia  would 
probably  have  remained  an  Asiatic  power.  Peter  I 
the  Great  was  the  son  of  Alexis  Mikhailovitch  and  his 
wife  Natalia  Naryshkin.  He  was  proclaimed 
at  the  age  of  nine  years,  and  his  youth  was 
threatened  by  the  gravest  penis.  The  ambitious 
Sophia,  daughter  of  Alexis  Mikhailovitch  and  his 
first  wife.  Maria  Miloslavska,  taking  advantage  of  the 
minority  of  Peter,  succeeded,  by  intrigue  and  cunning 
beyond  her  age,  in  holding  the  regency  of  the  empire 
for  seven  years  (1682-89),  until  she  was  driven  from 
the  throne  and  locked  up  in  the  Devici  monastery, 
while  her  favourites  and  partisans  died  on  the  scaffold 
or  in  exile.  Sole  and  absolute  sovereign,  Peter  the 
Great  wished  to  begin  his  reign  with  some  great  vic- 
tory. Accordingly,  he  rapidly  built  a  fleet  ,  with  which 
he  compelled  the  capitulation  of  AsofT  in  1696.  This 
splendid  success  gave  him  great  prestige.  In  1607  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  Western  Europe,  where  he 
visited  Holland,  England,  and  Austria,  Incoming  a 
mechanic,  visiting  industrial  establishments,  and  tak- 
ing workmen  ana  engineers  into  his  employ^  while  at 
the  same  time  he  busied  himself  with  politics.  This 
voyage  to  Europe  had  disastrous  effects  upon  internal 
order  in  Russia,  for  the  clergy  and  the  lower  classes, 
with  superstitious  terror,  believed  that  it  would  estal>- 
lish  foreign  influence  in  Russia,  that  is  to  say,  would 
destroy  the  ancient  religious  customs  of  the  land.  The 
lower  clastMw  considered  it  sacrilegious  to  shave  off 
the  beard,  just  as  the  raskolniki,  who  were  verv 
numerous,  regarded  it  as  a  crime  to  use  tobacco.  Both 
of  these  customs  Peter  the  Great  had  brought  to 
Russia;  reports  were  spread  that  he  was  not  of  royal 
birth,  but  was  the  child  of  adultery,  and  that  he  was 
the  Antichrist  who  was  to  be  born  in  those  times. 
Peter  the  Great  returned  to  Moscow,  and  quenched 
the  revolution  in  blood,  causing  a  thousand  people 
to  be  put  to  death  amid  tortures  in  a  Bingle  week,  and 
not  hesitating  to  wield  the  axe  himself  to  decapitate 
rebels.  Two  other  military  revolts,  tliat  of  the  Don 
Cossacks  (1706)  and  the  "Cossacks  of  the  Ukraine, 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  hetman  Mazeppa, 
who  had  alli<-d  himself  to  Charles  XII  of  Sweden, 
were  crushed  by  Peter's  generals. 

The  conquest  of  the  Baltic  led  Peter  the  Great  to 
make  war  on  Sweden.  The  Russian  troops  were  de- 
feated in  1700  under  the  walls  of  Narva;  but  in  1701 
Pnnee  Sercmeteff  inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  the 
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in  1702  near  Hummeladorf,  after  which  he 
took  the  fortress  of  Niensehantz  which  the  Swedes 


had  built  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  Narva  fell  i 
the  hands  of  Peter  the  Great  in  1704.  In  1 708  Charles 
Xil  of  Sweden  invaded  Russia  at  the  head  of  an  army 
of  43,000  veterans,  and  took  the  way  to  Moscow 
through  Lithuania;  but  a  most  severe  winter  and  the 
want  of  provisions  decimated  his  troops.  On  8  July. 
1709,  under  the  walls  of  Pultowa,  a  Russian  army  of 
60,000  men  attacked  the  Swedes,  who  were  reduced 
to  extremes  by  hunger  and  sickness.  Both  sides 
fought  heroically,  but  the  Swedish  army  was  destroyed 
and  Charles  XII  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in 
Turkey.  By  this  victory,  which  has  remained  famous 
in  history,  Russia  raised  her  flag  on  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  while  Sweden  fell  from  the  rank  of  a  great 
European  power. 

Crowned  with  the  halo  of  victory,  Peter  the  Great 
displayed  greater  energy  in  his  purpose  to  combine 
Western  civilization  with  the  ancient  Russian  life, 
preserving  however  those  Russian  customs  that 
seemed  to  him  to  be  useful  to  his  empire.  For  example, 
the  serfdom  of  the  agricultural  classes  was  sanctioned 
by  laws,  and  all  the  peasants  were  bound  to  fixed  resi- 
dence and  to  per  capita  taxation.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  cities  were  divided  into  guilds,  according  to  trades 
or  professions;  foreigners  were  authorized  to  carry  on 
commerce  and  to  devote  themselves  to  the  industries 
in  Russia;  women  were  taken  from  their  isolation  and 
from  the  retirement  of  the  terern;  he  instituted  the 
directing  senate  to  take  the  place  of  the  ancient  duma 
of  the  boyars;  the  provincial  administration  was  reor- 
ganized; many  abuses  of  the  bureaucracy  were  rooted 
out;  the  army  received  a  European  organization,  and 
was  increased  to  210,000  men;  the  ancient  organiza- 
tion of  the  Russian  Church  was  destroyed  by  the  in- 
stitution of  the  Holy  Synod;  religious  tolerance  was 
established;  commerce  and  industry  were  developed; 
a  great  number  of  schools  and  printing-bouses  were 
founded:  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva  he  built  his 
capital,  St.  Petersburg,  the  "window  opened  towards 
the  West";  the  head  of  Russia,  as  Moscow  is  its 
heart.  And  in  order  to  reduce  so  many  reforms  to 
practice  in  the  face  of  the  hostility,  sometimes  open, 
sometimes  covert,  of  his  subjects.  Peter  the  Great 
used  all  the  resources  of  his  iron  will,  all  the  arms  that 
autocracy  placed  in  his  hands,  not  excluding  violence 
and  cruelty. 

The  work  of  these  reforms  did  not  take  the  mind  of 
the  great  reformer  from  his  military  enterprises.  In 
1711  he  crossed  the  Dniester  at  the  head  of  30,000 
men,  bent  on  the  conquest  of  Constantinople;  but 
an  army  of  200,000  Turks  and  Tatars  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pruth  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  ambitious 
dream  and  to  restore  Azoff  to  Turkey.  In  1713  the 
Russian  fleet,  under  the  direction  of  Admiral  Apraxin 
and  of  Peter  the  Great  himself,  took  possession  of 
Helsingfors  and  Abo  in  Finland,  and  drew  near  to 
Stockholm.  After  a  pause  of  a  few  years,  war  with 
Sweden  was  renewed  in  1719  and  continued  until 
the  peace  of  Nystad  put  an  end  to  it  in  1721,  secur- 
ing to  Russia  the  possession  of  Livonia,  Esthonia, 
Ingermanland,  a  part  of  Finland,  and  a  port  of 
Karelia.  In  the  following  year  Russian  troops 
marched  to  the  frontier  of  Persia,  invaded  Daghestan, 
Ghilan.  and  Mazandaran,  and  took  possession  of 
Derbent. 

But  the  military  and  political  successes  of  Peter  the 
Great  were  embittered  by  domestic  tragedies.  His 
first  wife,  Eudocia  Lapukhina,  was  opposed  to  the  re- 
forms, and  was  therefore  compelled  to  lock  herself  up 
in  the  Pokrovski  monastery  at  Suzdal.  The  son  of 
Eudocia.  Alexis,  held  to  his  mother's  ideas,  and  hated 
his  father's  reforms.  He  left  Russia  while  Peter  the 
Great  was  travelling  in  the  West,  and  sought  refuge  at 
Vienna  and  Naples.  Having  been  discovered,  he  re- 
turned to  St.  Petersburg,  where  his  father  subjected 
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him  to  torture,  and  thereby  discovered  that  Alexia 
and  his  mother  were  the  soul  of  a  conspiracy  to  destroy 
Peter's  work.  Eudocia  was  beaten  with  rods;  the 
counsellors  and  partisans  of  Alexis  died  amid  the 
most  dreadful  sufferings;  and  Alexis  himself,  having 
been  subjected  to  torture  several  limes,  died  in  con- 
sequence, or  was  executed,  in  1718.  By  his  ukase" 
in  1723,  Peter  the  Great  declared  Catherine  em- 
press. She  was  a  native  of  I  jvoniu  who,  after  be- 
ing the  mistress  of  iSheremcteff  and  Mcnshikoff.  had 
become  the  mistress  of  Peter,  who  had  married 
her  in  1712.  The  great  reformer  died  in  1725. 
However  historians  may  differ  in  their  opinions  of 
him,  Peter  was  certainly  the  founder  of  modern 
Russia. 

E.  The  Successors  of  Peter  the  Great. — The  brief 
reigns  of  Catherine  I  (1725-27)  and  of  Peter  II 
Alexecvitch,  son  of  Alexia  and  Charlotte  of  Bruns- 
wick, offer  nothing  of  interest,  except  the  struggle  for 
political  influence  between  the  Menahikoffs  and  the 
Dolgorukis.  At  the  death  of  Peter  1 1 ,  Anna  1  vanovna. 
Duchess  of  Courland,  became  Empress  of  Russia,  and 
an  attempt  by  the  aristocracy  to  establish  a  supreme 
council  to  limit  the  autocratic  power  cost  the  lives  of 
its  authors,  among  whom  were  several  of  the  Dolgo- 
ruki.  The  empress  surrounded  herself  with  Germans; 
and  among  them,  a  Courlander  of  low  extraction, 
named  Bircn,  became  very  influential.  On  his  ac- 
count the  reign  of  Anna  I vanovna  received  the  name 
of  BironoMhthina.  Very  many  nobles  paid  with  their 
lives  for  the  antipathy  they  felt  towards  the  new 
regime,  and  measures  of  public  finance  reduced  the 
peasants  to  extreme  poverty,  while  Anna  indulged  in 
unheard-of  luxury,  and  her  court  distinguished  itself 
for  its  immorality  and  dissipation.  At  the  death  of 
Anna  in  1740  the  regency  passed  to  Anna  I>eopoldovna 
of  Mecklenburg,  who  continued  the  German  regime 
and  gave  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great, 
timely  occasion  to  drive  her  from  the  throne  and  to 
imprison  her  with  her  husband  and  her  children  at 
Khohnogory,  while  Elizabeth  proclaimed  herself  Em- 
press of  all  the  Russias.  Elizabeth  Petrovna  (1756- 
1702),  notwithstanding  her  dissolute  habits,  continued 
the  traditions  of  her  father:  the  senate  was  re-estab- 
lished;  industry  was  developed;  great  impulse  was 
given  to  commerce;  the  severity  of  corporal  punish- 
ment was  mitigated;  the  University  of  Moscow  was 
established;  St.  Petersburg  was  embellished  with 
splendid  buildings  designed  by  the  Italian  architect 
Rastrelli;  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  founded  by  Peter 
the  Great  and  Catherine  I,  began  its  period  of  fruitful 
literary  work;  while  the  Russian  armies  conquered 
southern  Finland  and  weakened  the  power  of 
Prussia,  which  suffered  the  disasters  of  Groaajagema- 
dorf  (1757)  and  Kunersdorf  (1759).  In  1760  the 
armies  of  Elizabeth  made  their  triumphal  entrance 
into  Berlin. 

Elizabeth  was  succeeded  by  Peter  III,  a  son  of  Anna 
Petrovna  and  Charles  Frederick,  Duke  of  Holstein. 
His  reign  was  very  short,  for  his  ambitious  consort, 
Princess  Sophia  of  Anhalt-Zcrbst,  who  became  cele- 
brated under  the  name  of  Catherine  II,  compelled 
him  to  abdicate,  leaving  her  to  reign  alone  in  1762. 
The  first  great  events  of  her  government  were  the  war 
with  the  Turks  anil  the  partition  of  Poland.  Against 
the  Turks,  Catherine  sent  Prince  Galitzin.  who  in  1769 
near  Chotin  defeated  a  Turkish  artnv  three  times 
larger  thun  his  own.  In  the  following  year  (1770), 
Rumiantzeff  obtained  a  still  more  decisive  virion-  at 
Kagul  Where  with  17,1(00  Russians  he  defeated  a 
lurkish  arrnv  of  150.000  men.  In  1771  Prince 
Uolgoruki  t.H.k  », «•.,.*<„,„  of  the  whole  of  the  Crimea, 
from  which  he  drove  the  Turks  At  the  same  time, 
the  Ruwiarj  Baltic  fleet  annihilated  the  Turkish  fleet 
in  the  rna.U  of  Chic*  and  in  the  port  of  Tchesme. 
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Independence  of  the  Tatars  of  the  Crimea  was  recog- 
nized, while  Azoff,  Kinburn,  and  tin-  strongholds  of 
the  peninsula  were  ceded  to  Russia,  which  received  a 
war  indemnity  of  4,500,000  roubles.  The  treaty  of  . 
15  Jan.,  1772,  between  Russia  and  Prussia  sanctioned 
the  iniquitous  division  of  Poland,  which  was  desired 
by  Frederick  II  and  waa  hastened  by  the  policy  of  the 
Polish  nobility  and,  to  a  great  extent,  of  the  clergy. 
By  this  division- Russia  added  to  her  dominions  White 
Russia  (Polotsk,  Vitebsk,  Orsha,  Mohileff,  Mstislavl, 
and  Gomel),  with  1,600,000  inhabitants;  Austria  re- 
ceived eastern  Galicia  and  Ruthcnia  (or  Red  Russia), 
with  2,500,000  inhabitants;  and  Prussia  received  the 
rovinccs  of  western  Prussia  (except  Thorn  and 
inzig),  with  900,000  inhabitants. 
To  these  victories  and  conquests  Catherine  added 
her  efforts  to  give  to  Russia  a  good  internal  govern- 
ment: she  established  a  commission,  a  species  of 
national  representation  of  the  different  peoples  of 
Russia,  to  frame  a  new  code  of  laws  (1766-68);  she 
suppressed  the  revolt  of  Emilius  Pugatcheff,  a 
Raskolnik  Cossack,  who,  pretending  to  lie  Peter  III. 
escaped  from  his  butchers,  carried  fire  and  sword 
through  the  region  of  the  Volga,  stirred  the  serfs  and 
the  Cossacks  to  revolt,  and  massacred  many  nobles 
(1773);  by  a  ukase  in  1775  she  divided  Russia  into 
fifty  governments,  and  the  governments  into  dis- 
tricts; she  reorganized  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  established  a  better  apportionment  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  various  social  classes;  she 
secularized  the  property  of  the  clergy,  and  founded 
at  Moscow  the  Y ospitatelnyi  dam  for  orphans,  gave 
efficient  aid  to  the  literary  movement  of  ner  age,  and 
became  famous  also  as  a  writer;  she  corresponded 
with  learned  Europeans  (especially  with  the  French 
Encyclopaedists),  promoted  the  arts,  and  enriched 
the  museums.  Meanwhile  skilful  generals,  among 
whom  was  Catherine's  favourite,  Poteinkin,  added 
new  glories  to  the  military  history  of  Russia.  Gus- 
tavus  III  of  Sweden,  notwithstanding  the  naval 
victory  of  Svcnaka-Sund  (9  July,  1790),  was  unable 
to  take  land  from  Russia.  Rumiantzeff,  Potemkin, 
SuvarofT,  and  SoltikofT,  one  after  another,  defeated 
the  Turkish  armies,  took  Otchakoff  and  Ismail  by 
assault,  and  compelled  Turkev,  at  the  Peace  of 
Jassv  (1792),  to  make  new  cessions  of  territory 
(Otchakoff  and  the  coast  between  the  Bug  and  the 
Dnieper)  and  to  grant  independence  to  the  prin- 
cipalities of  the  Danube. 

Under  Catherine  II  there  took  place  the  third 
Partition  of  Poland,  which  the  heroism  of  Koaciuszko 
was  not  able  to  avert.  By  this  partition  Russia 
added  Volhvnia,  Podolia,  Little  Russia,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  Lithuania  to  her  empire  (1795).  Catherine 
died  17  Nov.,  1796,  at  the  age  of  67  years.  Thanks 
to  her  policy  and  to  the  victories  of  her  generals 
she  had  greatly  increased  the  territory  of  Russia, 
extending  its  frontiers  to  the  Niemen,  the  Dniester, 
and  the  Black  Sea.  Paul  I  (1796-1801)  at  first 
followed  a  policy  of  peace;  he  introduced  wise 
economic  reforms,  and  re-established  the  principle 
of  succession  to  the  throne  in  the  male  line.  But 
the  French  Revolution  compelled  him  to  enter  an 
alliance  with  Turkev,  England,  and  Austria  against 
France.  The  Russian  troo|w,  under  the  orders  of 
Rimsky-Koreakoff,  entered  Switzerland,  and  under 
Suvarciff  they  marched  into  upper  Italy.  The  cam- 
paign was  not  a  successful  one  for  the  Russians,  but 
their  retreat  under  SuvarofT  through  the  Alps,  where 
thev  were  shut  in  bv  the  French  armies  (179».\  has 
remained  famous.  Paul  I  was  assassinated  by  a 
palace  conspiracy  on  the  night  of  23  24  March.  1S01. 
and  Alexander  I  VlSOI-25)  ascended  the  throne.  The 
new  emperor  took  part  in  the  epic  struggle  of  Lurope 
ajtainst  Napoleon.  On  Dec  .  ISO".,  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Austerlitz,  which  cost  Russia  the  flower  of 
her  army  and  very  nearly  the  life  of  Alexander  him- 
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self.  On  6  Feb.,  1*07,  at  Evlau.  the  Russian  troops 
under  Bonnigsen,  after  a  bloody  battle  in  which  thev 
lost  26.000  men  killed  and  wounded,  were  compelled 
.  to  retreat.  On  25  April,  1807,  Russia  a*nd  Prussia 
signed  the  convention  of  Bartenstein,  by  which  those 
two  powers  became  allied  against  France;  and  on 
14  June  of  the  same  year  the  decisive  defeat  of 
Bennigsen  at  Friedland  led  Alexander  to  conclude 
with  Napoleon  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  was  ratified 
12  Oct.,  1808,  at  Erfurt.  At  peace  with  Franco, 
Russia  turned  her  arms  against  Turkey,  whoee  armies 
were  defeated  at  Batynia  by  Kamcnaki  (1H10),  and 
at  Slobodsia  by  KutuzofT  (1811).  The  congress  of 
Rukarest  (1812)  insured  to  Russia  the  possession 
of  Bessarabia.  At  the  same  time  Russia  was  at 
war  with  Persia. 

The  Polish  question  and  the  Russian  national 
sentiment,  which  was  excited  to  a  high  degree  against 
the  French,  brought  about  the  great  war  between 
Russia  and  France,  a  war  that  lea  to  the  ruin  of  the 
Napoleonic  empire.  The  French  army,  consisting 
of  600,000  men  of  the  various  European  nationalities, 
crossed  the  Russian  frontiers,  entered  Vilna.  and  on 
18  Aug.,  1812,  fought  the  Russians  in  a  bloody  battle 
at  Smolensk.  The  battle  of  Borodino  was  fought  on 
7  Sept.,  and  cost  the  Russians  40,000  men,  while  the 
French  lost  30,000.  On  14  Sent.  Napoleon  entered 
Moscow  to  the  sound  of  the  Marseillaise.  The  city 
was  set  on  fire.  On  the  other  hand  an  exceptionally 
severe  winter  set  in.  After  a  stay  of  thirty-live  days 
at  Moscow,  Napoleon  began  the  retreat,  during  which 
he  was  obliged  to  defend  himself,  not  only  against  the 
regular  Russian  troops,  but  also  against  the  Cossacks 
and  the  peasants  in  search  of  booty.  Between  26 
and  29  Nov.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Bcresina,  near 
Studicnka,  40,000  men  of  the  Grand  Army  held 
140,000  Russians  in  check,  and  with  Napoleon 
succeeded  in  making  a  safe  retreat.  On  30  Dec., 
after  Homeric  struggles,  Marslial  Ney  recrossed  the 
Niemen  with  the  remnant  of  the  army.  The  ( I  rand 
Army  of  Napoleon  had  left  330,000  men  killed  and 
wounded  in  Russia.  Russia  had  repelled  the  in- 
vader from  her  soil,  and  on  28  Feb.,  1813,  allied  her- 
self to  Prussia  by  the  Treaty  of  Kalish. 

The  military  genius  of  Napoleon  and  his  vic- 
tories were  unable  to  save  his  throne.  On  31  March, 
1814,  Alexander  I  and  the  allied  armies  entered  Paris. 
The  Congress  of  Vienna  (1815)  placed  the  Kingdom 
of  Poland  again  under  the  sceptre  of  the  Tsars,  and 
withdrew  that  unhappy  nation  from  the  number  of 
the  free  peoples.  Its  autonomy,  howtrvcr,  remained 
to  it  under  Alexander  I,  who  also  organized  Finland 
as  an  independent  grand  duchy.  That  prince  had 
a  mind  that  was  open  to  Liberal  ideas,  which  found 
a  convinced  promoter  in  the  minister  Speransky 
(1806-12);  but  the  intrigues  of  Speransky's  enemies 
undermined  the  influence  that  he  exercised  with 
Alexander,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Arakteheyeff, 
a  man  whose  name  in  Russia  is  synonymous  with 
blind  reaction  and  ferocity.  The  reformist  policy 
of  Speransky  ceased,  and  measures  of  the  severest 
intolerance  were  adopted  in  politics,  and  even  in  the 
science*  and  literature.  Alexander  I  was  becoming 
more  and  more  of  a  mystic,  when  death  overtook 
him  at  Taganrog  on  1  Dec.,  1825.  The  popular 
imagination  transformed  him  into  a  legendary  hero, 
into  a  sovereign  who,  to  expiate  his  faults,  adopted  the 
garb  of  a  muzhik;  and  lived  and  died  unknown  among 
his  most  humble  subjects. 

Alexander  was  succeeded  on  24  Dec.,  1825.  by 
Nicholas  I,  third  son  of  Paul  [.  The  beginning  of  his 
reign  was  marked  by  a  revolution  that  broke  out  in 
December,  and  brought  to  its  authors  the  name  of 
Dt  kabrirti  or  Decembrists.  The  most  Cultured  and 
eminent  men  of  Russia  were  engaged  in  this  con- 
spiracy, among  them  Pest  el,  RyleefT,  Muravieff- 
Apostol,  and   Bestiuheff-Riumin,  who  sought  to 


establish  a  constitutional  regime.  Nicholas  was  most 
severe.  The  Decembrists  ended  their  lives  in 
Sil>eria  or  on  the  scaffold.  They  are  regarded  as  the 
most  illustrious  martyrs  of  liberty  in  Russia.  In 
his  domestic  policy  Nicholas  I  continued  the  work  of 
his  predecessors  with  regard  to  the  codification  of 
■  the  Russian  laws.  In  1830  there  appeared  the 
"Complete  Collection  of  Russian  Laws  ;  in  1838 
the  "Collection  of  Lawn  in  Force",  and  in  1845  the 
penal  code.  The  work  of  canal-making  was  con- 
tinued, and  the  first  railways  in  Russia  were  built: 
but  every  literary  or  political  manifestation  of  Lib. -nil 
ideas  found  in  Nicholas  I  a  fierce  and  inexorable 
adversary. 

In  his  foreign  policy  Nicholas  continued  the  war 
with  Persia,  which  by"  the  treaty  of  22  Feb.,  1828. 
was  compelled  to  cede  the  Provinces  of  Erivan  ana 
Nakhitehevan,  to  pav  a  war  indemnity,  and  to  grant 
commercial  concessions.  The  Russian  fleet,  to- 
gether with  the  French  and  the  English  fleets,  took 
part  in  the  Battle  of  Navarino  (20  Oct.,  1827),  in 
which  the  Turkish  fleet  was  destroyed,  and  by  which 
the  indc|>cndcncc  of  Greece  was  established.  Russia 
continued  the  war  against  Turkey  in  1828  and  1829, 
until  the  Treaty  of  Adrianople  (1829)  secured  to 
her  the  gains  which  she  expected  from  her  victories: 
the  acquisition  of  Turkish  territory  and  commercial 
advantages.  After  a  scries  of  military  expeditions, 
the  Khan  of  Khiva  finally  became  a  vassal  of  the 
tsar  (1854).  The  Polish  insurrection  of  1830.  which 
was  desired  by  the  people  rather  than  by  the  cul- 
tured and  leading  classes,  put  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania at  the  mercy  of  fire  ami  sword  in  1830  and  1831, 
and  cost  Poland  her  autonomy,  brought  on  her  the 
policy  of  russianization,  and  led  to  the  exile  of  thou- 
sands of  victims  to  Siberia.  Austria  and  Germany 
gave  to  Russia  their  moral  support  in  her  severe  re- 
pression of  the  Polish  revolution,  which  on  the  other 
hand  found  many  sympathizers  in  France.  Nicholas 
I  was  the  most  determined  enemy  of  the  European 
revolution  of  1848.  In  18-19  the  Russian  army  sup- 
pressed the  Hungarian  revolution,  and  saved  the 
throne  of  Francis  Joseph.  In  1853  the  question  of 
the  Holy  Places,  the  antagonism  of  France  and  Rus- 
sia in  the  East,  and  the  ambition  of  Nicholas  for  a 
Russian  protectorate  over  all  the  Orthodox  states 
of  the  Balkans  brought  about  the  war  between 
Russia  and  Turkey,  and  in  1854  the  Crimean  War. 
Turkey,  England,  and  France,  and  later  Piedmont 
allied  themselves  against  Russia.  The  allied  fleets 
burned  or  bombarded  the  maritime  strongholds  of 
Russia,  and  in  1854  the  allied  armies  invaded  the 
Crimea,  where  on  20  Sept.  the  battle  of  the  Alma 
opened  to  them  the  way  to  Sebastopol.  The  Rus- 
sians had  prepared  to  make  a  desperate  defence  of 
that  city,  under  one  of  the  most  daring  and  talented 
generals  of  the  Russia  of  our  day,  Todleben.  But 
the  fortunes  of  the  Crimean  campaign  now  ap- 
peared disastrous  for  Russia.  Nicholas  I  was  heart- 
broken by  it,  and  unablo  to  withstand  the  blow 
that  it  dealt  to  his  pride,  he  died  of  a  broken  heart 
3  March,  1855,  while  the  star  of  Russian  power  in  the 
East  waned. 

The  first  care  of  his  successor,  Alexander  II  (1855- 
1881 ),  was  to  bring  the  Crimean  War  to  an  honourable 
termination,  and  to  prevent  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic nun  of  Russia.  Sebastopol  had  fallen  on  8  Sept . , 
1865,  The  war  had  cost  Russia  250,000  men,  and  the 
Government  had  not  funds  to  continue  it.  The  Con- 
gress of  Paris,  on  25  Feb.,  1850,  obliged  Russia  to 
accept  terms  of  peace  by  which  all  the  efforts  and 
sacrifices  of  Peter  I,  Catherine  II,  and  Alexander  I  to 
establish  their  power  at  Constantinople  came  to 
naught.  The  Black  Sea  was  opened  to  all  nations, 
and  Russia  was  refused  the  protectorate  over  Chris- 
tians in  the  East.  Alexander  II  understood  that,  to 
remedy  the  evil  results  of  the  Crimean  War,  it  was 
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necessary  to  establish  great  social  reforms,  and  to 
curtail  the  power  and  limit  the  abuses  of  the  bureau- 
On  19  Feb.,  1861,  an  imperial  decree  pro- 
I  the  end  of  the  serfdom  of  the  rural  classes,  and 
restored  to  freedom  23,000,000  serfs.  Important  re- 
forms were  introduced  into  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice and  that  of  the  provincial  governments;  corporal 
punishment  was  abolished;  the  censorship  of  the 
Press  was  made  less  severe;  foreigners  were  panted 
the  same  privileges  enjoyed  by  Russians,  and  the  priv- 
ileges of  tne  univej-sitiea  that  Nicholas  I  had  abolished 
were  restored.  By  all  of  which  Alexander  II  acquired 
the  good  will  of  his  jieople,  who  gave  to  him  the  title 
of  Isar  Liberator.  Other  reforms  were  intended  to 
mitigate  the  painful  conditions  of  the  Poles,  whom  the 
iron  hand  of  Nicholas  I  had  despoiled  of  their  auton- 
omy. Hut  the  imprudence  of  the  Nationalist  parties 
provoked  the  new  Polish  insurrection  of  1863,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  pacific  remonstrances  of  France, 
Austria,  and  England,  brought  its  deathblow  to  Polish 
free  government,  cost  Poland  thousands  of  victims, 
and  transformed  that  land  into  a  field  open  to  all  the 
abuses  of  niHsianization.  The  Polish  language  was 
officially  replaced  by  the  Russian.  Finland  on  the 
contrary  was  confirmed  in  all  its  privileges  by  Alex- 
ander ft,  who  was  exceptionally  favourable  to  the 
German  nobility  of  the  Baltic  provinces. 

During  the  reign  of  Alexander  II,  Russia  took  an 
active  part  in  the  affair*  of  Asia  and  Europe.  The 
Russian  troops  continued  their  slow,  but  persevering, 
invasion  of  Asia.  The  Kirghiz  and  the  Turkomans 
became  the  vassals  of  Russia;  the  Khanates  of  Kho- 
kand  and  Samarkand  were  annexed  to  Russian  terri- 
tory, while  those  of  Khiva  and  Bokhara  were  declared 
vassals;  the  influence  of  Russia  over  Persia  was  firmly 
established;  the  treaty  of  Tientsin  (1858),  and  that 
of  Peking  (I860),  secured  to  Russia  the  possession  of 
all  the  left  bank  and  of  part  of  the  right  bank  of  the 
Amur;  in  all,  800,000  sq.  miles.  In  1867  Russia  sold 
her  American  possessions  to  the  United  States.  In 
1875  Japan  ceded  the  island  of  Sakhalin. 

In  Europe,  under  the  guidance  of  the  imperial  chan- 
cellor, Prince  Alexander  GortchakofT,  Russia  reet 
nijted  the  unity  of  Italy,  and  remained  indifferent 
the  aggrandizement  of  Prussia  and  the  crushing  of 
France  in  1870.  On  21  Jan.,  1871,  she  recognized  the 
German  Empire.  As  the  price  of  her  neutrality, 
Russia  demanded  the  abrogation  of  the  clause  of  the 
treaty  of  1856  which  limited  her  military  power  on 
the  Black  Sea.  A  convention  with  Turkey  (18  March, 
1872)  stipulated  that  Russia  and  Turkey  could  erect 
fortifications  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  and 
maintain  fleets  on  its  waters.  The  insurrection  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  the  war  of  Servia  and  Mon- 
tenegro against  Turkey  (1H76),  the  Bulgarian  mas- 
sacres (1875),  and  the  victory,  and  later  the  defeat,  of 
the  Servian  army  at  Djunis  (1870)  provoked  a  new 
crisis  in  the  affairs  of  the  East.  Russia  took  up  arms 
again  in  defence  of  the  Slaw  of  the  Balkans.  In 
April,  1H7H.  the  Russian  armies  crossed  the  Pruth  and 
entered  Rumania.  The  war  was  a  bloodv  one.  The 
Turkish  generals,  Suleiman  Pasha,  Osmon  Pasha,  and 
Mukhtar  Pasha,  fought  with  great  braverv;  but  the 
tcnanty  of  the  Russians,  their  enthusiasm  for  a  war 
that  seemed  sacred  to  them,  from  the  national  and 
from  the  religious  point  of  view,  and  the  valour  and 
military  genius  of  the  Russian  generals,  esjiecially  of 
rodlchen  and  Skobeleff,  triumphed.  The  most  im- 
portant episodes  of  the  campaign  were  the  repeated 
battles  m  the  Shipka  Pass  (Hi  Aug.-17  Sept.)  and  the 
taking  of  Plevna  1 10  Dee ,),  when  the  Russians  them- 
selves expressed  their  admiration  of  the  heroism  of 
Osman  Pasha  ami  his  troops  The  Rumanians,  Ser- 
vians, and  Montenegrins  fought  beside  the  Russians, 
and  with  equal  valour.  From  victory  to  victory  the 
Kussiuns  marched  with  rapid  stridi-s  along  the"  road 
to  Constantinople,  and  established  themselves  at  San 


Stefano.  Russia's  ideal  would  have  been  attained  if 
England  had  not  stood  in  her  way.  On  3  March,  1878, 
the  Russian  ambassador,  Ignatieff,  signed  with  the 
Sublime  Porte  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano,  by  which  the 
Balkan  States  were  organized.  Russia  received  a  war 
indemnity  of  310,000,000  roubles,  the  Armenian  dis- 
tricts of  Ratum,  Kara,  Ardahan,  and  Bay  arid,  and  the 
part  of  Bessarabia  that  was  united  to  the  Danubian 
Principalities  in  1856.  But  the  advantages  that  Russia 
obtained  by  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  were  revoked 
in  great  measure  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (13  July, 
1878).  The  map  of  the  Balkans  was  remodelled  so  as 
to  make  Russia  lose  the  influence  that  she  had  ac- 
quired over  the  Balkan  States  by  her  victories,  while 
one  saw  the  appearance  in  the  East  of  a  dangerous 
competitor,  Austria,  who  hail  become  the  protector, 
and  later  the  master,  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina. 
Russia  surrendered  liayazid,  and  the  course  of  the 
Danube  from  the  Iron  Gates  to  the  Black  Sea  was 
declared  neutral  and  closed  to  ships  of  war. 

The  victories  obtained  over  the  Turks  had  not  been 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  germs  of  revolution  in  Russia, 
fomented  by  the  Sihilists.  Alexander  II  was  prepar- 
ing to  give  a  constitution  to  his  people  when  the 
Nihilist  plot  of  13  March,  1881.  put  a  tragic  end  to  his 
life.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexander  III 
(1881-94).  The  constitutional  projects  of  Alexander 
II  were  entirely  abandoned;  the  counsellors  of  the 
tsar,  and  especially  Ignatieff  and  Katkoff,  bitter 
enemies  of  Liberalism,  induced  the  emperor  to  give 
to  the  principle  of  autocracy  his  strongest  sanction. 
This  reign  was  marked  by  the  terrible  massacres  of  the 
Jews  in  1881  and  18S2;  by  the  disorders  of  the  uni- 
versities in  1882  and  1887,  which  led  the  government 
to  subject  the  universities  to  severe  supervision;  by 
the  rigorous  censorship  of  the  Press;  by  the  promulga- 
tion of  a  collection  of  laws  that  were  intended  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  liberation  of  the  serfs  and  to  better 
the  economic  condition  of  the  rural  classes;  and 
lastly,  bv  the  great  economic  and  military  develop- 
ment of  Russia.  The  work  of  russianization  was  con- 
tinued with  activity,  even  with  ferocity.  The  Cau- 
lost  its  administrative  autonomy:  cruel  and 
framed  against  the  Poles;  the  Jews 
were  reduced  to  despair  and  hunger;  the  German 
Protestants  of  the  Baltic  provinces  were  treated  like 
the  Poles:  and  the  autonomy  of  Finland  lacked  little 
of  being  destroyed  by  force. 

Alexander  III  continued  with  the  greatest  success 
the  Russian  invasion  of  Asia.  Russian  territory,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  England,  grew  at  the 
expense  of  Afghanistan,  China,  and  Korea;  the  build- 
ing of  the  Trans-Caspian  Railway  ojiencd  to  Russia 
the  strategic  ways  of  Persia,  Afghanistan,  and  India; 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  was  to  endow  Russia  with 
an  open  sea,  and  to  open  a  way  of  communication 
between  Moscow  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  in- 
fluence of  Russia  in  the  Balkans  waned  under  Alex- 
ander III.  The  severity  of  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg 
towards  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg,  and  towards 
the  national  sentiment  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  the 
tenacity  with  which  Stambuloff  conducted  the  cam- 
paign against  the  Russian  |silicy  in  his  country, 
greatly  diminished  the  gratitude  and  good  will  of  the 
Bulgarians  towards  Russia.  The  most  important 
event  in  the  foreign  relations  of  Russia  during  the 
reign  of  Alexander  III  was  the  understanding  with 
France.  Russia  at  first  leaned  towards  German\ ; 
but  after  the  German  conventions  with  Austria  UH.i» 
and  1882)  and  the  formation  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
she  turned  to  France;  for  her  friendly  relations  with 
this  power  Russia  had  also  financial  reasons,  because 
she  needed  funds  for  the  construction  of  her  railways, 
especially  the  Trans-Siberian;  and  as  the  money 
market  of  Berlin  had  l>ccn  closed  to  Russia  by  Bis- 
marck, the  French  had  lent  her,  in  the  years  l>j*., 
1888,   1890,  and   1891,  more  than  3,000,000,000 
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francs.  In  1891  the  French  fleet,  commanded  by 
Admiral  Gervais,  visited  Kronstadt,  where  the  French 
sailors  were  received  with  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 
In  June,  1893,  a  commercial  treaty  created  more  in- 
timate relations  between  the  two  powers. 

F.  The  Reign  of  \,choUu  //.-the  successor  of 
Alexander  111  is  .Nicholas  II,  b.  6  Mav,  1868,  and 
married  14  Nov.,  1894,  to  the  daughter  of  Ix>uis  IV, 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  the  Empress  Alexandra  Feodor- 
ovna.  The  reign  of  Nicholas  11  has  been  unfortunate 
for  Russia.  He  was  crowned  at  Moscow  in  May,  1896. 
in  the  presence  of  delegates  of  nearly  all  the  civilized 
nations  ami  of  a  s]>ecial  mission  of  the  Holy  See,  at  the 
head  of  which  was  Cardinal  Agliardi ;  and  a  few  days 
after  his  coronation,  on  the  occasion  of  a  feast  given 
in  his  honour,  a  thousand  people  were  crushed  to 
death  by  crowding.  In  1S98  a  convention  l)etween 
China  and  Russia  placed  Port  Arthur  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  latter  power  for  a  space  of  twenty-five  vears, 
granted  the  right  to  connect  that  port  with  the  T rans- 
Sibcrian  liailwav,  and  secured  to  the  Russians  a  free 
way  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  this  convention  Russia 
took  a  preponderant  position  in  the  Far  East,  and  al- 
ready contemplated  the  conquest  of  Korea,  to  the 
detriment  of  Japan.  In  1S96  China  had  already 
granted  to  Russia  the  right  of  way  for  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  Trans-SilM'rian  Railway  as  far  as  Mukden. 
The  domestic  policy,  thanks  especially  to  the  inspira- 
tions of  de  Plenve  and  of  Constantini  Pobiedonostseff , 
was  one  of  fierce  repression  and  russianization.  It 
was  intended  to  crusn  the  Polish  element  and  to  de- 
prive Finland  of  its  autonomy.  To  carry  out  this 
policy,  General  Bobrikoff  was  appointed  governor  of 
Finland.  He  fell  in  1898  a  victim  of  the  exasperated 
patriotism  of  a  student.  The  Jews  especially  were 
made  objects  of  legal  as  well  as'  illegal  persecutions, 
which  led  to  the  massacres  of  Gomel  and  Kishineff 
in  1903.  This  policy  of  russianization  brought  about 
a  renewal  of  the  activities  of  the  terrorists,  who  in  1901 
and  1902  murdered  the  ministers  of  public  instruction, 
Bogoliepoff  and  Sipiagin,  and  in  1904  de  Plehve. 

In  1899  at  the  initiative  of  Nicholas  II  the  cc- 
ence  of  the  Hague  was  convoked,  to  consider  the  . 
tion  of  disarmament  and  the  maintenance  of  universal 
peace.  How  commercial  thisinitiative  was.  Russia  her- 
self soon  showed,  for  in  1904  she  broke  off  diplomatic 
negotiations  with  Japan.  The  Japanese  demanded 
that  Russia  should  evacuate  Manchuria  and  give  up 
her  project  of  conquering  Korea.  The  war  was  fought 
with  equal  valour  by  both  combatants  on  land  and  sea; 
but  the  Russians  lost  Port  Arthur,  were  driven  from 
Korea,  and  saw  their  fleet  annihilated  at  Tsushima. 
Russia  could  have  continued  her  disastrous  war,  but 
the  growth  of  the  revolution  at  home  compelled  her 
to  consent  to  the  proposals  of  peace  that  were  made 
by  President  Roosevelt  of  the  United  State*.  On  16 
Aug..  1905,  then*  was  concluded  at  Portsmouth.  New 
Hampshire,  U.  S.,  a  peace  that  was  ratified  on  1  Oct. 
of  the  name  year.  Meiutwhile  Russia  was  in  the 
throes  of  the  revolution.  In  Jan.,  1905,  the  troops 
fired  upon  thousands  of  workmen  who  were  making 
a  demonstration  and  there  wen'  several  hundred  vic- 
tims. In  February  the  Grand  Duke  Sergius  was  torn 
to  fragments  by  a  bomb.  A  man-of-war  of  the  Black 
Sea  fleet  mutinied:  a  military  revolt  broke  out  at 
Viliorg.  The  tsar,  to  stop  the  revolutionary  flood,  in 
October  granted  a  constitution  by  an  imperial  decree 
in  which  he  proclaimed  liberty  of  conscience,  of  the 
Press,  and  of  association,  re-established  the  ancient 
privileges  of  Finland,  and  promised  to  alleviate  the 
conditions  of  the  non-Russian  subjects  of  the  em- 
pire. 

On  27  April.  1906,  the  Duma,  which  consisted  in 
great  part  of  I.ilieral  members,  was  opened.  It  histed 
♦  wo  months.  The  right  of  suffrage  was  limited; 
nevertheless,  the  second  Duma,  which  lasted  a  hundred 
•lays,  had  a  revolutionist  and  socialist  majority.  The 


government  reformed  the  electoral  laws,  and  in  that 
way  was  able  to  secure  the  election  of  a  Duma  that 
was  more  in  accord  with  its  wishes,  containing  among 
its  members  forty-two  priests  and  two  bishops  of  the 
Orthodox  Church.  Notwithstanding  the  proclama- 
tion of  liberty  of  conscience  and  of  the  I*ress,  there 
was  a  return  to  the  old  policy,  recourse  being  had  to 
the  most  severe  methods  of  repression  to  put  down 
revolutionary  movements  and  the  ferocious  bauditism 
of  Poland  and  the  Caucasus.  Exceptional  laws  against 
the  Poles  and  Finns  were  revived. 

From  1907  to  191 1  the  Russian  Government,  though 
constitutional  in  appearance,  has  endeavoured  to 
strengthen  its  autocratic  regime  and  to  render  illusory 
all  its  promises  of  constitutional  liberty.  During  this 
period,  the  reins  of  government  were  in  the  strong 
and  energetic  hands  of  Peter  Arkadevitch  Stolypin,  b. 
at  Srednikovo  near  Moscow,  1S62,  and  governor  of 
Saratoff  in  1906.  Appointed  to  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  26  April,  1906,  and  premier  on  8  July,  1906, 
he  applied  himself  with  unshaken  purpose  to  re-estab- 
lish internal  order  in  Russia.  In  the  beginning  he 
seemed  to  be  animated  by  Liberal  sentiments,  but 
pressure  from  the  court  party  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  crimes  of  the  Terrorists  led  him  to  ally  himself  with 
that  faction  of  the  Duma  which  optioned  the  constitu- 
tion as  harmful  to  the  solidarity  of  Russia.  In  inter- 
nal politics  he  nought  to  limit  the  powers  of  the  Duma, 
to  maintain  in  nil  their  vigour  the  laws  against  the 
Jews,  to  crush  the  obstinacy  of  the  Finns  bv  trans- 
forming the  Government  of  Viborg  into  a  Russian 
province  and  impeding  in  every  way  the  Diet  of  Hi  l- 
singfors,  to  suppress  the  Polish  national  movement  by 
limiting  the  number  of  Polish  deputies  in  the  ZmuUva 
of  western  Russia,  and  by  dividing  administratively 
the  Province  of  Chelm  from  the  Kingdom  of  Poland. 
In  foreign  politics  Russia  has  suffered  from  its  defeat 
in  the  war  with  Japan.  The  annexat  ion  of  Bosnia  and 
Herzogovina  came  near  precipitating  a  conflict  be- 
tween Austria  and  Russia,  almost  involving  all  the 
Slavs  of  the  Balkan  states,  but  Aust  ria's  military  su- 
periority, in  addition  to  the  support  of  the  German 
Emperor,  induced  Russian  diplomacy  to  moderate  ita 
demands.  In  the  meantime,  Russia  has  l>ecn  pre- 
occupied in  reorganizing  its  own  military  and  naval 
forces,  in  efficaciously  directing  colonizations  in  Si- 
beria, in  penetrating  tentatively  into  Persia,  and  in 
agitating  its  own  political  propaganda  in  the  Austrian 
provinces  of  Galicia  and  Bukovina.  The  revolution 
seemed  to  have  been  suppressed  when,  in  Sept.,  1911, 
Stolypin,  in  the  Imperial  Theatre  of  Kieff,  fell  under 
the  dagger  of  a  Jewish  lawyer  called  Bogroff .  He  ex- 
pired exclaiming  that  he  was  always  ready  to  die  for 
the  tsar.  The  tsar  selected  as  his  successor  Kokov- 
tzoff,  an  economist  of  European  fame,  who  entertains 
the  same  political  ideas  as  Stolypin  and  continues  his 
method*  of  government. 

Geography  awl  Statistic*: — BrmJC,  Vernuh  rinrr  tril 
Lilenilur drr nutiehrn  Ceirhtehle  (Monro*.  1*10);  Ruukaja 
lchrtka)a  bibiwvmfija  (Russian  Historical  Bibliography)  (St. 
Petersburg,  1*411-721.  77:  BwrniHarr-Hitui*,  y«,iu>,  uml  Lti- 
fcrutur  rur  rumchen  'letthirhlt  ton  drr  dltetlen  Znl  bu  tSti  (Mi- 
tau,  1S70);  iKossiaorr,  Opal  rusikm  uliirwgrafii  (Essay  on  Rus- 
aian  Historiography),  t.  I  (1-2)  < Kieff,  181*1  >:  t.  II  (1  2)  Kurt. 
lOOSl,  a  monumental  work,  of  incalculable  bibliographical  value. 

Hkyu.  Vereuch  nner  mU*ldndxQfn  orogTapnisfh-iopographiaeJien 
Enevkl"pdd\e  dm  ruitinchtn  Rnrti  iGnttingeti,  179til;  VaKvouu- 
BKU,  IhctumtvliTt  g/oo^aphtqut-huitoriifue  dr  t'rmptre  de  Aussie 
(2  vols.,  St.  Petersburg,  1*33) :  Seiiesoff.  Dirttrmnaire  i/eo- 
omphiqur  rl  tlalieliuue  de  rrm)rirr  dr  Rwtxr  (5  vols..  St.  Peters- 
burg. IW13-1S73);  Kri  rn  -  i  i  v  keijiemui,  Or(iHTjof*ni»  rim 
Rut'land  (Uipiig.  ItKXti;  STUAMirNBERO.  DeMeHption  hiitaru/ue 
de  Vempire  rutnien  (2  TOUh  Amsterdam.  1757):  BCsCHINO.  Seue 
Renehrrihung  dm  rwttiichen  Retrht  (Hamburg.  1763):  d'Anville. 
/.'empire  tie  Rwirie  (Parts,  1772):  Geoboi,  Be*tnre%bung  nller  \n- 
honen  den  ru*i\»chen  Reieht  (3  vols,.  St.  Petersburg.  I77H-77). 
Soxvtao,  IM»  ru*ntche  Rriek  (2  vols.,  Riga,  1791-I7B2);  Ctt- 
meika*.  T'lWcflu  ven/rat  de  la  RuMeir  moderne  (2  vols..  Paris,  lhtl7l : 
DB  TtArvoNn,  Tableau  hietarique,  Qfvgrnphufue ',  mitiiair*  et  mirrnl 
de  Vempire  de  Kussi'e  (2  vols..  Paris,  1.M2):  ScHArrrji,  Be+chrri- 
bung  dr,  minirlioi  Rriche  (Berlin.  1*121;  von  BkAmvkk.  «'"»- 
land  unddnt  rwn.chr  Retrh  12  vol*..  Berlin.  IHWl;  Hansel,  \-dl- 
ttdndiv*  und  neuetle  Brdbwhreibung  det  nuntchen 
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Rutopn  (Weimar,  1821):  BtiLotUN,  Rutland  in  hittorwhrr, 
Uatutucker.  geographtchrr  und  litteraruekcr  Hriiehung  (3  vols., 
Riga,  1839—111;  PossaKT,  Da*  Kaitrrtkum  Ruttland  (Stuttgart. 
1840);  Uldexop,  GfivrupM'  det  rutitckrn  Reicht  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1842);  von  Heoex.  Dat  Kaitrrrtich  Ruttland:  ttatvtlitck- 
getchichlttcke  Darrttllumj  t  Berlin,  1M3):  Keynkll.  Rutna  a,  it  i* 
(London.  1854i;  l.i-  Die,  Ia  Rw*ie  contrmporainr  (Pari*.  1854); 
Vftl-TEB,  Dat  Kaitrrthum  Rutland  in  Europe,  A  it*  und  .immia 
(KssKngen.  1855) ;  Schmtti.i;r,  /.'Empire  dt  Ttart  (Paris.  I8MI; 
JorilDIEB,  Dc,  force*  nraluctive'.  dritructivc*  et  improductive*  de  la 
Rutie  (Pari*.  I860):  Bimiien,  Brrotkrrung  de*  ruttuchen  Kaitrr- 
rtich, (Guthi.  1802);  Pauly.  Dccriplion  etknagrapkiqu*  dr,  pcu- 
plc.  dr  let  Ru*ne  (Si.  Petersburg.  1862);  Waul,  fkr  /-and  of  Ike 
'  Mr  il,;i»lon,  1875);  RoaxoscHXY,  Rutland:  Land  und  Lrute 
<l<ripii*.  2  vols..  1882-831;  Pypix,  Ittorija  rutkot  rtnografii  (St. 
Petersburg,  4  vols-.  1891  1892) ;  Biuelow.  Thr  Borderland  of  (  tar 
ami  Kai.rr  (London.  181).'));  Kowalxwsey.  La  Rutit  J  in  fin  du 
.V/.Y  nfcle  (Parii*,  1900);  Semenopp  and  I.imaxhkt,  Polnoe  geo- 
grafitcketkor  opitanie  natkego  otc*tcke*tea  (Complete  g».>graphlriil 
description  ol  our  country)  (18  vols.,  St.  Petersburg.  1890-1007); 
Kifcxaxko.  Rutland  in  Zaklen  \  lx-iptig.  1002);  Bonuauaoc, 
La  Rutie  d'Eueope:  topograph**,  relief,  gHtUtyir,  kydroUtgie ,  clima* 
tologie,  region*  natureUr,  (Brussels.  1903);  Draue,  Russian  Affair* 
(Loudon,  10O4);  SruLEsi.NaER,  Rutland  im  XX.  Jakrkundert 
(Berlin.  1008);  BorrrncDT,  Dot  rutucke  Reich  in  Burapn  und 
Ann  (Berlin,  1910) ;  world  on  the  iroogrttphv  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire by  Jansox  (St.  Petersburg.  1878);  by  Vobonkcxu  (St.  Pe- 
tersburg. 1905);  Kumttrr  I  Moscow,  1905).  Jaxtt-nix  (Moscow. 
1905),  l.i u BERT  (St.  Petersburg.  1000),  Bieloxh  (St.  Peters- 
burg. 1907),  Habaxopt  (St.  Petersburg,  1007),  SptBtDoxopp  (St. 
Petersburg.  1907).  Math  uexeo  (Kielf,  1907),  and  Timxhovsxij 
(Moarow,  1908). 

Couunercr,  Industry,  Agriculture  and  Finance:— MARBAfLT. 


KasaiiurlertnmsurrrrfVRusrir  (Amsterdam,  1777) :  FRP.inr.,  (Wwr 
Rutland.  Handel,  Industrie  und  PraduW*  (3  vols..  St.  Peters- 
burg. 1796-98) ;  pELTt-Hixaxv.  De  VHat  dc  force,  induririrlU*  dt 


r  I  St.  Petersburg.  1834);  Dcde,  Drr  Handrldf  rumtrkm 
(Mitau,  1844);  SriaxHAra,  Riuilandt  tmhutntUe  und 
YrrkaSlnitt  (Leiptijc,  1852);  TiaoBoiWKi,  Etudet 
•tie  Ut  form  productive*  de  La  Ru**u  (4  \*ola.,  Paris,  1852-55): 
AKomirr.  Prt>mwklrnnott  drernn  Rtui  (The  coinnieree  of  An- 
cient Hussiai  (St.  Petersburg.  !8IVt);  Mattiiai,  Drr  aujiinttHiV* 
HamM  RutJandm  (St.  Petersburg.  1874);  Idem,  Die  Indutlrte 
RuMnlanda  in  ihrer  bi*herioen  Entwicketumi  und  (fegtntrarliarn 
Zurtande  (2  vols.,  Lcipsig.  1872-7.1);  Gbothe.  Die  llauptmo- 
mente  drr  trv*H*rhtifllirhen  Enlmektluna  Rutland'  (Berlin.  I8S4) ; 
Kowalevb»t,  Thr  InduAtriu  of  RuAtia  (5  vols.,  St.  Petersburg. 
1893);  TrnAN-BARAXOW»ET.  (leirkirhtt  drr  rwuchrn  Fabrik 
(Berlin.  19110);  Wittbthkwset.  Rutland,  llandeU.  7.M  und  In- 
du*lru;M,lil,k  ton  fettr  dem  Grotten  bit  auf  die  (iroentrarl  (Berlin. 
1106);  Zwa«.  [He  rwiteae  Handelt-PolilH:  tril  1*77  (Lciptig. 
190GI ;  I.akwioe.  L'induntrir  dan*  Ui  Rurtie  mfridianate,  »a  ButsV 
tion,  ton  amir  (Bruaseli.  1907);  SviaTLOV»ku,  Profrtnonalnot 
dritntnie  v  Rottii  ( Profeaaional  movement  in  Russia)  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1907);  RrBiNorv,  Rusnii'i  II  heat  Trade  (Washington, 
19081:  Ii.km.  Ruttian  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  in  European  \lnr~ 
ket*  i  Washington.  19081;  Ijn  j»oiN.  CNerrArstmrieiJirmV.-  prirod- 
nyja  ualorija,  naradnoe  kkotjaittto,  duhoinaja  kultura  i  ootudar- 
tttrnnyi  tiro]  romitkoi  imperii  (Notes  of  tbc  fatherland:  natural 
condition*,  national  economy,  intellectual  culture,  and  political 
destitution  of  the  Russian  Empire)  (St.  Petersburg.  1901); 
Monrrr.  Oteherk  kommerlchetkoi  oeoorafii  i  kharfautrennoi  ttat- 
itiiki  Rotni  (Kasay  on  Russian  commercial  geography  aud 
economic  statistics)  (St.  Petersburg;.  1007) ;  SoBoi.it.rr,  Kammrr- 
tekttkafti  gro^rafiia  Rotni  (Moacuw.  1907);  Stobi-m.  Drr  bauern- 
ttand  in  Ruttlnnd  (St.  Petersburg,  1860) ;  Etude*  tur  la  auertim  de 
iaholUidm  du  tervao*  en  Ru**ie  (Paris.  1850);  von  H AXTMAt'sgsr, 
Du  landlicke  \'erfa**ung  Rutland*  (Leipsig,  18561;  vox  Writs- 
TcunrBOEB.  Die  aeornwdrtiger  Agrarrrrkttiinitt  Ruttland*  (I^>ip- 
lig.  1873):  vok  KrrssLrB.  Zur  tinekirhle  und  Kritik  de*  bttuer- 
(i.-nen  i;iwin.(iV>u»i  in  Rutland  (2  vols.,  Riga.  1876,  1882-83); 
SEHEKorr,  Krttijnnr  l  carttroranie  imprrairicu  Ekateriny  11  (The 
pcrwanta  during  the  reign  of  Catharine  II)  (2  vols.,  St.  Peters- 
burg. 1881  1901-03):  YEBwouirr,  .V/moirs  stir  la  production 
agriftsV  <fe  ia  Ruti*  (St.  Petersburg.  1878);  Semknopt.  Orroba*h~ 
dmie  krettfan  (The  emanripntinn  of  the  Russian  peasants)  (3 
vols  .  St.  Petersburg.  1889-1892,;  StepsiaE.  Drr  rutltche  Raurr 
(Stiittgnrt,  18(i3i ;  SniEnoviTrn.  Die  FeUgrmetntehaft  in  Rut- 
lantl  (Jena.  1898);  Kattborovsku,  Rutkaja  otitktktna  (The  Rus- 
aian  miri  (Moacow.  190fi);  BBAt'liE,  Zur  Agrarbcvegung  in  Ru**- 
*"nd  ll^-ipsig,  1007);  MAsauirr.  Die  Agrarfrag*  in  Rutland 
(Siuttgart,  19071;  Ijasiishenko.  Otrherki  agrarnoj  rtohurii  W.m.ii 
(h-Miva  on  the  agrarian  evolution  of  Ruaaial  (St.  Peterfliurg, 
11XXS);  Metenoobpt.  (*<-Arr<ri  porriqi/nagn  ml<innda(r«rra  ( Kssay 
on  the  agrarian  legislation  of  Russia)  ISt.  Petersburg.  1009). 

H  y-.rvrisrr.B.  Rotuiknnija  o  finantakk  dtcrnei  Rotni  ;Re- 
srarchesoii  Die  finanr..,  ,,(  ancient  Rtiwinl  [St.  IVtrrsburK,  1833); 
Wou.wsei  finanret  ,le  la  R<„„,  (Pari-.   ISiil);  RaPPaUV 

J^jrj.  1/1'  la  Rutte  drpui*  la  drrni>re  guerre  tfOrirnt 

■  fin'tnrrt  de  t empire  de  Rutne  (Am- 
.  Ruflnndt  Finanrlnge  (Berlin.  1887) : 
M  dr  hi  Rutte  ;»,»tr  ISM  (Pnris.  IHVII  ; 

rtdet finance*  de  la  Ruine  il-Vit-tfiW}) 
f>m -ret  de  hi  Rwne  (Paris,  IW.'!; 
'■I-  'Berlin.  1R«BI>;  Miovun.  Rutkii 
PtwHl  in  Russin)  (3  vols  .  Khnrk  .rT. 
finance,  de  la  ffu.MV  au  XIX'  'Heir 
HAVIBT,  Rwlandt  WtttanipttVHt  und  die 
Nlpllg.  I'ssn;  I),vitisoN.  Oir  Finani- 
l-eipiiE.  Itar2);  Kbiei>m»sx.  Die  ruttitckrn 


(Pari.,  1-vMi:  LrficBr 
sterdain.  ls.sn);  Knfl 
R\»  » hjivitcii.  U,  fin 

SK4I.K4IWSKT,  f*e*  m\> 
(Pari.,  IVJIl;  HosEir.B 
Mum.  I,,,  Fmamen  Ru. 

ajBBBginirennBi  tr.dn  (P 

jH'IO-psi7,    „,  Bi  rw'H  /. 

<2  mis  ,  P»n.,  1»u<H;  «; 
AnfgnUn  d,r  Zukuoll  I 
•nrt-rA  ift  Rwland*  '{\a 
FlWi.r;  (Rot  Hit,  I  Malt. 

Army  and  Navy  -vox  Purrno.  feber  dte  En,.,ehung. 


I- 


tekriue  und  die  orgenwdrliiyt  Yrrfattung  drr  rutitchm  Armee  ( Ber- 
lin, 1811);  Tamsei,  TaWcnu  rtatitliqur,  politique  el  moral  du  tgt- 
timr  mililaire  de  la  Rutne  (Pans.  18X1);  VON  H iXTB.ttsts.  Die. 
Kru-gtmackt  Rutland*  tn  threr  hiMtart*ehen,  ttati»tischrn,  etkno- 
grnidiitchen  und  polditchen  Renehung  <  Berlin,  1852) ;  Fr.  tr.  ( B«>rlin, 
185.1):  Brix.  GccfticAte  drr  uttcn  rutetekrn  Herri. nnnrhtungen 
(Berlin.  |8*i7);  vox  SabaI'W  .  Die  rutitcke  lleemmackt  )  Ix'ip- 
sig.  1875);  Weil.  Let  force*  mititairet  de  la  Rustic  (2  vols..  Pans. 
18801 ;  VON  DrtoaLsEI,  Die  rutttckt  Armee  in  Kreig  und  Fnnlen 
(Berlin.  1882):  vox  Stkix.  (ietckicklr  det  rutitchen  II. tret  (Han- 
over. 1885);  I)rtoal6KI.  Bnlrage  tur  Orunlirrung  uber  die  F.nt- 
tncklungtgcMkickte  drr  rutitckrn  Armee  ton  ikren  Anfangen  bit 
auf  die  nrueH.  Zcil  (Berlin.  1802) ;  I .,»:«.  Ruttland.  Da.  Il.e,  i  Ber- 
lin,  1898);  MolHlN,  Efti  kulortque  tur  farmte  rute  (Paris. 
1890);  Obtoalbei,  [he  Organisation  drr  rutitckrn  .Irswr  il>ip- 
xig.  1902);  ClaBEE,  Ru**ia't  Sea  Power,  Patt  and  [Mre*ent;  or.  the 
Rite  of  the  Russian  Nary  (Is^rulon,  1896):  BMidoe.  Hittory  of  thr 
Ruttian  Fleet  During  tkr  Rrign  of  Peter  tkr  Great  (Ixindon,  1899); 
Jane.  The  Imperial  Ruttian  Nary,  It*  Patt,  Pretrnt.  and  future 
(Ivoodon,  1899);  Ooobodnieopt.  IttonlcnetkiJ  oktor  ratriijia  i 
dirjatcTnatti  mortkogo  minister  si  ro,  sa  *to  lift  ego  tutkthettwowanja 
USOt-l&PI)  (An  historical  essay  on  the  progress  and  work  of 
the  ministry  of  the  Russian  navy  during  the  first  century  of  its 
existence)  (St.  Peteraburg.  1902) ;  Ku  on,  Die  ruinscAs  .SrrmarAl 
(Berlin.  1905). 

Customs,  and  Morality  in  Russia:- Micbai-o.  De  morihu*  Tar- 
tarorum.  Litkuanorum  ct  Morehorum  (Basle.  1615);  t.  C.  M.  IJ-. 
Tkr  ancient  and  pretrnt  ttatt  of  Murctnry  (London.  1608):  Aloa- 
botti,  .Vridirio  di  letter.  *opra  la  Russia  (Paris,  176:1):  Meinebs. 
lVrpfetcAusui  det  altrrn,  und  nrurrn  Rutland*  (2  vols.,  Lcipsig. 
1708);  de  Rkcbbeko.  Le*  pe-uple*  dt  fa  Ruttie  (2  vols.,  Paris. 
1812  13);  Rutland,  oder  Sitirn  drr  Bevohner  drr  tdmmtttckcn 
Prorinsen  dine*  Reich*  (Scbweidnits,  1828);  Oipni  de  St. 
Mst'BE,  Observation*  tur  It*  marurt  et  Let  utage*  ru**e*  (3  vols.. 
Paris.  1829);  Ger.  tr.  (2  vols..  Lcipsig.  1830);  Ruttland*  tnnerrs 
A^fccn  (3  vols.,  Brunswick.  1846) ;  TtrBOEXiErr.  (Vi  RiunV  et  let 
Rute*  (3  vols.,  Paris.  1847);  vox  Haxthai  sex.  Elude*  tur  la  ntu- 
lion  inltrirure.  la  rir  nationalc,  et  let  tntttlulion*  ruralr*  dr  la 
Rutit  (Hanover,  1847-48;  3  vol*.,  Berlin.  1853):  Dousonoi-xorr 
La  trritt  tur  la  Ruttie  (Paris,  1860):  Lestbeus.  Im  pan  tan  > 
rutrjt,  Icurt  utage t.  marurt,  earacitre  (Paris,  1861);  Gbexville- 
Ml'BBat.  TAe  Russians  of  To-Day  (Lcipsig.  1878);  Leboy-Bp.ai  - 
l.ir.f.  L' empire  de*  Tear*  ct  le*  Rute*  (3  vols..  Paris.  1881.  1882. 
1889);  tier.  tr.  (Berlin,  1884  90);  Kovai-Evsey,  .Ifudern  Custemr 
and  Ancient  [jaw*  of  Ruttia  I  London.  1891);  Hehn.  De  moribut 
Ruthenium  (Stuttgart.  1892);  Bhandes.  Ckarakterbilarr  au*  Le- 
ben,  Politik.  Sittcn  Rutland'  (Is-ipiig,  1896):  vox  BbCooex,  Dot 
hrutige  Rutland  (I^cipsig.  1902):  Poinsabd.  La  Rutte:  le  pruvlr 
et  le  gouvrrnemrnt  (Paris.  1904);  Anpiteatropp.  Dir  Frau  in  dm 
getclltcka/llichen  Krciten  Rutlandt  (Geneva.  1905);  Stxbn. 
C'srAicA(t  drr  ofentticken  SillliekkeU  in  Rus-Jond  (2  vols..  BcrUn. 
1908);  Hai  mant.  U  culture  franeait  en  Russie  (Paris.  1910); 
Si'HLKhixoeh.  [Md  und  t.eule  in  Ruttland  (Berlin,  1909). 

Form  of  Government  and  Political  Institutions: — de  Mf  X- 
xicii.  Ebaucke  pour  donnrr  une  idee  dr  la  forme  du  gourernement  de 
Trmpirr  de  Ruttie  (Copenhagen.  1774);  Pl  BOOtD.  De  diiertit  im- 
perii rotici  ordinibu*  rorumque  jurtbus  at  que  obligationibu*  (  Halle, 
1786);  Hi'peu  Vertuch  die  Staatrverfattung  det  rutitckrn  Reich* 
dartuttrllrn  (2  vols..  Riga.  1791  93);  PEt.TamixsEi,  Syttfme  dr 
Ugi'latitm.  a"mlmini*tratian,  et  de  politique  de  la  Ruttie  en  ISU 
iParis.  1845);  Wau-xeb.  Die  gegenwdriige  Lagr  Rutlandt  (I^ip- 
tlg.  1873):  Kovauewsxt.  Le  regime  Iconomique  de  la  Rwie 
(Paris,  1898);  Kobp,  fttorijd  ruttkot  gotudartttennotti  (History  of 
the  form  of  government  in  Russia)  (St.  Petersburg.  1908) ; 
Mi  xhaxopp  and  Naroxopt.  Penaja  gatudartlrrnna^a  duma  (The 
first  Imprral  Duma)  (3  vols..  St.  Peteraburg.  1907);  Salt" 
Die  rutitche  Rnchtduma.  ikrt  GetrMfltordnung  mil  den 


(Vienna.  1009);  Chab- 
asrr  ress- 


cA*l/(sorrfnunaen  anderer  Yolk 
les,  Le  Parlement  r 
pee  cur  (Paris.  1910). 

General  Political  History  of  Russia:  Collections  of  Documents; 
Chronicles  and  Manuals  uf  General  History;  Ancient  History; 
Sfonographs; — Rrrum  morcoritarum  auctore*  varii:  anuss  in  cor- 
put  nunc  primum  congrtti  (Frankfort,  16110);  SriiETEUG,  Rrmsi 
ruinrariin  tcriptoreealiqui*  (Hamburg.  1768):  Wichmaxn.  Samm- 
lung  bi'kcr  ungedrucklrr  llrincr  Sckriflm  tur  dltrrm  tletchuhtr  und 
Krnnlnit  det  rutitchm  Reich*  ( Berlin,  1820):  Starokwsxi  llu- 
tonit  rutheniei  tenptme,  rrtrri  ttrculi  X  Yl  12  vols  .  Berlin,  1841 
42)-  Tl'Ror.xiEPP,  HiHorica  Rutin  suinumcnta  f.Scnjs'a  tana  r 
trereto  archivo  Yalicano)  iSt.  Petersburg.  IM2):  Theineb.  \lonv- 
mmlt  hitloriqurt  relatift  out  regn"  d'Alrxit  Mikkaitorilch,  Fcodor 
III  et  Pierre  le  Grand  (Rome,  1859);  BoDEXSTADT.  Britragr  tur 
Kenntnit  de*  St.uit*-  und  YulkUetw  in  eriner  kittoriteken  Ent- 
uuhliiHti  (2  vols.,  lcipsig.  1862);  Document*  .rrta.it  a  Iclairctr 
'  i  pror.iirr.  orirnlalet  dt  la  Ruttie  et  dr  la  Pologne  (St. 
186.11  :  MxNAtSIOK.  R-'perftnre  dr,  traittt,  cottrntx 

autre  octet 
depuit  11*4 

Trnil-'  ct  contention*  r..nr/.|.  1*1  r  hi  Rwne  avec  let  pultanre' 

...         .        ...      <>  .    _  i   i^-i    HUMl'  ■    .1..,  ntn,i.'roiL. 


•«  arte,  principaur  dr  hi  Rutie  arec  le.  puitance.Hrangrre, 
i.  H7i  ]<>*<!»"  n<»)»u"  (Paris-  l-"74);  Marti  n*.  Rerunl  de, 
...M'  rt  rontrntian,  conehi,  par  hi  Rwne  avec  let  pultanre' 
Urangcrr.  <15  vols..  St.  Peter»burg,  1874  1909);  the  numerous 
piihlirations  of  the  Ivrriuu  Historic* i.  S>«  iftt  and  "I  '"r 
\Bi'Hl'.u    i  *  PHI'  •  CnwMtsnioN  of  St   Petersburg    in. I  it"  VA> 


fleet  UK's  I 
of  Mnseo 
F.trurur  d 
lairedc.  rei.dul 


r  ..r  HrsoiNs  Hi«tobt  «xo  A vriillllVfaw 
in    De  rebut  mo.chonlici.  ad  BnsJMBBj 
Laiombp.  Hii- 


Sistrrr 
iTtxrr.1 

•-..»nuai  (rrfium  (Psslua,  1680) . 

Ir  r,m,o"  dr  Rutie  I  Amsterdam.  I.«s»;  l.er. 

1764);  Lo- 


ir, fl^ipsic.  IT6D;  continued  by  .!".«<  ill"  I H 
M..VCMU1PP.  Hidoirr  de  la  Rwie   depui.  Toriginrdr  la  nation 
.M«;u'«i  la  morl  du  grand-due  Jaro.laic  I  (2  vols..  Psns.  i 
Srnvirrr.  VerrucA  nnet  neum   Emleiluna  in  die  ry'trkeM- 
.ehirht.  (2vols..  n.<rn.  1773  741 :  Wvixr.B.  Ge.ck.ehtede,  r»m"*£ 
Rnche,  son  den  aUitten  bit  auf  die  nruetten  /.eitrn  (6  vols..  Ilsro 
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5  vol,..  Pan.,  I Tt  (Y^  H  -    ""J"'  "u,",r' d'  I*""** 

r..™i»r«<vi»w-,rf  rfu  A/.V  n-cl,  (I'.ri.  1*1  >  Y-  "  "r^w  JUAffuaa 
i?u«rn  (Itorpat,  1 S  ill"  K  a  aVli  ii  *    //  ij  twt«.<"«-*«rA/,  rfrr 

(ii  v.j...  iwii  imSfe  io  ;;irw^MfssLS  eras? 

AW  ,/  rf,  /Vrr,  r^P«4  (  Part.  iaLMj^**^  <« 
r*«wcAe,,  StaatM  (2  voh H  ^'i  J\ SSHBs  rf« 

(Goth*.  IH*K;  KteiwtCHMll^  l>re7j7,Zk.  52J?  Jahr,»">dert. 
thirhl.  iBrrlin.  ISBN);  Mi  vao  r£  Itl    r^i  Of 

<;*«h>ehte  R^Un.!,  r„T£  £25211 jR  ,0(M':  p*"«ww. 

«™^«frf  into  iWl,  aim.  by Ixir/.  pi*        {  i  'n'  f""  U-"     l'-<-fM..ir«  V  I'll',  C  ,  ,"rr'  lT'"  Emperor  Paul  I)  ^Si' 

«u-.„  d'uru.  IS4fi.:  k„."  "1„  'rT'*ul*'«''  J'  fa 
mot«i  Tune.)  (Mown •.  "urw'        K""»«n  l4fe  f„„„  tiR.  Ur. 


Ittanja  car*ma»iia  Prtra    Vrlu-.„J  ] !  l'"T»'*U)rF, 

P«-U>r  «g  Grii7(S  vol.  "  t  iv^T.  lU"  {S  ,,f        "55  » 

voi...  UDdon  SSTifciS^^SS  *w*y 

'o"ya  I'rtra  Petiiaai  tSEL.  ,  p. 1 T'1  TcnUTj*«orr.  /.. 
U,r«.  19.J.,,;  K««,«  n^1''        g"«t>  'St.  IVter.. 

"I'M,  imjrfro/^.,  d,  Ejj "lu'Ha  .Wi.oirr.  rf,,  r<Vnf  rf,  r^A. 
«  vol,..  I.Jwi(^  1744*    W*u«e»T  Vn^T^ 

«ro»rf  uits-mn  a&.  iafi  S!^         *  fWm  /« 

Ba.m.   TA.  Da^Mer   '/  ftSTS  oL^fS  Lond<">- 
e.yUrr«,M  f  Vn/Mrj,  ^,k„  h^J    t*1"™"  Cw«  *• 

//.«(,„>,  rf,  t/„-,  /,v r/;    p*n,'J|7w,: » s»u>««, 

(Frankfort.  IS(C):  .V„  M4c«r*  ^ vfTT. 

nn.  Ilimf*rnllct,it  R™Z  ™\,,U  ' f,  i,.X«"*-  "  *  ' ■«<*»■ 
don.  I7!I8);  To«Kr,  TAr  t,  e  /  //  if   '  (  vol.  Lon- 

1HSK).  ims);  Oer.  "T*  vol.1.2  B,°  l"".  «J  London, 

row,,,,  ,r„,w  ,  •,  Mrr,  ,  "'/J ?B' *  *u«iew»m.  i. 


'  '  ,  "I  — 

>nv«,on.  ol  ,V  T.uS"  ||  ''™'»"«.  1876). 

J«rr  /,„,,,  ^w  (lVrl^\M"^  iI^u^,7'''»/.  Jfa«»«»««; 

Hunt,  ivili;  )»,IS'  xa,.  i\rw  u  »'  "oniunoflj  (St.  \',.Xerx. 

■fa'"  «r*  rapport,        MwUS""^"    "  V,7/"^ 
//'"»'»  «//Ar  /.,/,  of  Pel  "  111    vol,..Am.(,r,|am.  I725-2T,), 


po«r.  rArroMr«»/,A'-R,?^„"l''I'if,'"~'<'^:-  10<"',: 
r«.rrrfM/,„„jr,  //  ^  *p~"?,|      ",;loni  >»"7) ;  IUb.e,  //,.- 

l«2o>:  AcitxmuR  ,^  '  '  T,  i  <2  vota-  1>,,r'!'- 

aider  I.  Brn^  o  '411  n ,  o  eriuJt-  W«  TiW,  <,/  .4/,,. 
S<„lu.r:R ThSSJ!,  /UtJrU"p'"'  <3  Vo1"-  London.  IS7in 
(Tho  Em^rTC^Wr Hit  I  S*2&  E  fife  »  "«MlJ 
P«rr»burK,  >»7-^Sci',ii Si? H  »"«  R**nl(4  vol.  . St.. 

Hi .  Kun*MK  1  MB  iGou!S»  '  C  ES  "M'"~'<>".'  (2  vol.. 

thun  i  rar.rroMni>  (2  Vol,  'ft  V. T,  I S S  '"J'-Alw'lrr  ft  raa 
///.  »  .  mu„t  (Pari,  iK'wf-  v^):  r,'oc««'"».  iMiNWri 

I^eh  2£r*  ^.^1™,^'^  ^*"'?""  ^'Berlin. 

Prom  ll»-  lit.-ran  point  of \.7«T  ,k  K*'rf'*r,»*'nl  (P»ru,  009); 

St  IVt..r,).„rK.  Ty.7,  fr.Z7\"ZTl  m  '^''iMao  (12  vol,.. 
U  that  ,rf  Ko^^ROr^«^l" Sn.iPO""  "'  '""""'I'l.v  thr.  !..„ 

wealth  of  ii.  .J-K-un.-ntMH  ,        1^.7  •  Z*'  1  J"":07' :  "ut  for  the 

bunt);  uufurtunatelv  .1  u,  l.rouVht  Jo...ni„.  vVl*"  Sl-,1 -«•'»■ 
•eveiiu-eoth  wntury.         "^a1"  ''own  only  to  the  end  of  the 


<-f  «l,.m.  Hhssw  W!W  Catholic  from  tho  ti,"  s  •  ,.  , 
.  ..■  .  .nhram  Chrmtianity  until  (ho  tw,I/  U,  ,  n  ■ 
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period,  for  the  merchant*  of  Kicff  were  in  frequent 
communication  with  Constantinople:  one  of  the 
quartern  of  the  flourishing  metropolis,  St.  Mamante, 
was  inhabited  by  them,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  were  Christians  among  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  nucleus  of  Christianity  must  have  existed 
at  Kieff  before  Phot  ins,  as  he  himself  relates  in  his 
encyclical  letter  to  the  Patriarchs  of  the  East,  Bent  a 
bishop  and  missionaries  to  that  city.  On  account  of 
this  action,  Photius  is  considered  to  have  introduced 
Christianity  into  Russia.  His  testimony  is  repudiated 
by  Catholic  writers,  who  claim  for  St.  Ignatius  the 
glory  and  the  initiative  of  this  evangelical  mission  to 
Russia.  There  are  no  valid  arguments,  however,  to 
throw  doubt  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  information 
that  has  been  handed  down  by  Photius,  as  is  proved 
in  the  present  writer's  work  "  La  convereione  dei  Russi 
al  cristiancsimo.  e  la  testimonianza  di  Fozio",  in 
"Studii  religiosi1',  t.  I,  1901,  pp.  133-6L 

According  to  the  national  chronicler  Nestor,  many 
Russians  were  Christians  in  945,  and  had  at  Kicff 
the  Church  of  St.  Elias  ("La  chroniquc  dc  Nestor", 
t.  I,  Paris,  1834,  p.  65).  In  955  Olga,  widow  of  Igor, 
went  to  Constantinople,  where  she  was  baptized  by 
the  Patriarch  Poliutus  (956-70),  and,  loaded  with  rich 
gifts  that  she  received  from  Constant  ine  Porphyro- 
gcnitus  (912-59),  she  returned  to  Kieff,  and  devoted 
herself  to  the  conversion  of  her  fellow-countrymen. 
The  schism  between  the  Churches  of  the  East  and  of 
the  West  was  not  vet  accomplished;  and  therefore 
Olga,  who  received  in  baptism  the  name  of  Helen,  is 
venerated  as  a  saint  also  by  the  United  Ruthenians. 
Western  chroniclers  relate  that  Olga  sent  an  embassy 
to  the  Kmperor  Otto  I.  to  ask  for  Latin  missionaries, 
and  that  Otto  charged  Adaldag,  Bishop  of  Bremen, 
to  satisfy  that  request.  Adaldag  consecrated  as 
bishop  of  the  Russians  Libutius.  a  monk  of  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Albano,  who  died  before  entering  Russia. 
He  was  succeeded  by  Adalbertus,  a  monk  of  the  con- 
vent of  St.  Maximinus,  at  Trier.  The  Russians,  how- 
ever, received  the  Latin  bishop  badly,  killed  several 
of  his  companions,  and  constrained  him  to  return  to 
Germany.  It  may  be  observed  that  Assemani  and 
Raramzin  do  not  admit  that  Latin  missionaries  came 
to  Russia  with  Adalbertus. 

The  efforts  of  Olga  to  convert  her  son  Sviatoslaff  to 
Christianity  were  unsuccessful.  Vladimir,  son  of 
Sviatoslaff,  has  the  glory  of  having  established  Chris- 
tianity as  the  official  State  religion  in  Russia.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  Vladimir  received  Mohammedan, 
Latin,  and  Greek  legates,  who  urged  him  to  adopt 
their  respective  religions.  The  Greeks  finally  tri- 
umphal. Vladimir  marched  with  an  army  towards 
the  Tauriila,  and  in  998  took  Kh«  *rson:  then  he  sent 
ambassadors  to  the  Emperors  Basiliua  and  Constan- 
tly-, asking  for  the  hand  of  their  sister  Anna,  which 
he  obtained  on  condition  that  he  would  become  a  Chris- 
tian. He  was  baptized  by  the  Bishop  of  Kherson, 
who  according  to  Russian  chroniclers,  made  Vladimir 
read  a  profession  of  faith  that  was  hostile  to  the 
' corrupt  '  doctrine  of  the  Latins.  Thereafter,  taking 
with  him  the  relics  of  Pope  St.  Clement  and  of  that 
poiie's  disciple,  Phebus,  as  well  as  sacred  vessels  and 
iiuages,  Vladimir  returned  to  Kieff,  accompanied  by 
his  consort,  and  by  some  Greek  missionaries.  Once 
there  he  caused  the  idol  of  Penm  to  be  thrown  into 
the  Dnieper,  and  on  the  site  that  it  occupied  built  a 
Lnnstian  church,  also  commanding  that  all  his  sub- 
jects, without  distinction  of  age,  should  lie  baptized, 
the  inhabitants  of  Kieff  yielded  liefore  his  threats; 
mu  those  of  Novgorod  resisted  and  suffend  severe 
treatment.  The  Russians  were  baptized,  but  thev 
am  nol."wive  Christian  instruction  and  education; 
the  ancient  beliefs  and  habits  of  Paganism  endured, 

mn;,T'rV|.V  '°r  y,!Uiy  "•"""■ics;  consequently  the 
*™  '  ""^"f  Christianity  was  not  efficiently 
exercised  upon  the  Russian  people.   Vladimir  erected 


a  church  in  honour  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary,  under  the  direction  of  Grecian  artists. 
Thanks  to  his  solicitude,  the  Russian  Church  was  en- 
dowed with  a  hierarchy,  a  metropolitan,  bishops, 
and  priests.  At  first  this  hierarchy  was  Greek;  the 
metropolitans  were  appointed  and  consecrated  by  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  went  to  Russia  as  foreign- 
ers, and  remained  such.  They  succeeded,  however,  in 
inspiring  the  Russians  with  hatred  for  the  Latin 
Church.  The  metropolitans  Leontius  (dead  in  1004), 
George  (1072),  Ivan  II  (dead  in  1089),  and  Nice- 
I  (1103-21)  wrote  the  first  polemical  works  of 
-  literature  against  the  Latins. 


B.  Catholicism  in  Rwutia,  from  the  Twelfth  Century 
to  the  Council  of  Florence— Although  the  Russian 


Church  in  its  earliest  periods  was  completely  dom- 
inated by  the  clergy  of  Constantinople  who  made  the 
schism,  the  relations  between  Russian  princes  and  the 
Holy  See,  begun  under  Vladimir,  subsisted  for  several 
centuries.  Russian  documents  testify  that  Vladimir 
in  991  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  and  that  three  em- 
bassies went  from  Rome  to  Kieff,  sent  bv  John  XV 
(985-96),  ami  by  Sylvester  II  (999-1003). "  A  German 
chronicler,  Dithmar,  relates  that  a  Saxon  missionary, 
consecrated  archbishop  by  the  Archbishop  of  Magde- 
burg, went  to  Russia,  where  he  preached  the  Gospel, 
and  was  killed  with  eighteen  of  his  companions  on 
14  Feb.,  1002.  At  about  that  time  Reinbert,  Bishop 
of  Kolberg,  went  to  Russia  with  the  daughter  of 
Bolcslaus  the  Intrepid,  bride  of  Sviatopolk,  the  son 
of  Vladimir.  He  strove  to  diffuse  Catholicism  in 
Russia,  and  died  a  prisoner.  Other  missionaries  con- 
tinued their  Apostolic  efforts;  but  Russia  was  already 
lost  to  Catholicism.  The  Metropolitan  Nicephorus  I 
(1103-21)  regarded  the  Latin  Church  as  schismatic, 
and  reproached  it  with  a  long  list  of  errors.  Russian 
canonical  documents  of  the  twelfth  century  refer  to 
the  Latins  as  pagans,  and  prohibit  all  relations  with 
them.  The  most  virulent  calumnies  against  the 
Roman  Church  were  inserted  in  the  "Kormtcliaia 
knign":  and  Russian  metropolitans  down  to  Isidor 
(1437)  had  no  relations  with  the  Holy  See. 

This  does  not  mean  to  say,  however,  that  the 
Catholic  Church  neglected  Russia  as  a  field  for  its 
apostolatc;  for  the  popes  always  tried  to  lead  her 
back  to  the  centre  of  unity,  and  to  enter  into  rela- 
tions with  her  princes.  The  prince  Iziaslaff  Yarosla- 
vitch  (1054-68;  1069-73;  1076-78)  sent  his  son  to 
Gregory  VII,  asking  the  assistance  of  that  pontiff, 
and  promising  to  make  Russia  a  vassal  of  the  Hojy 
Sec.  Gregory  answered  him  by  letter  of  17  April, 
1075.  Under  the  Grand  Duke  Vsevolod  Yaroslavitch 
(1078-93)  there  was  established  the  feast  of  the 
translation  of  the  relics  of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari,  ap- 
proved by  Urban  II  (1088-99),  who  in  1091  sent  to 
the  same  prince  Bishop  Teodoro,  with  relics.  In  1080 
the  antipope  Clement  III  sent  a  letter  to  the  Metro- 
politan Ivan  II  (dead  in  1089),  proposing  to  the  latter 
the  union  of  the  Russian  Church;  Ivan  answered, 
however,  enumerating  the  heresies  of  the  Latins 
(Marcovitch  attributes  this  letter  to  the  Metropolitan 
Ivan  IV,  who,  according  to  Golubinskv,  d.  in  1166). 
Clement  III  (1187-91)  sent  a  letter  to  the  Grand 
Prince  Vsevolod  and  to  the  Metrojiolitan  Nicephorus 
II  (1182-97),  inviting  them  to  take  part  in  the 
Crusade,  but  in  vain.  Innocent  III  (1108-1216)  sent 
two  legations  to  the  princes  of  Russia,  exhorting  them 
to  lie  reunited  to  Rome.  Under  Honorius  III  (1216- 
1227)  St.  Hyacinth,  with  other  religious  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Dominic,  preached  the  Catholic  faith  in  south- 
ern Russia,  and  founded  a  convent  at  Kicff,  while  a 
religious  of  the  same  order  in  1232  was  appointed 
bishop  of  that  city,  out  of  which,  however,  the  IJomin- 
icans  were  driven  in  1233.  Another  letter  of  Honorius 
III,  and  one  of  Gregory  IX  (1227-41)  encouraged  the 
Russians  of  Pskof  to  realize  their  intention  of  em- 
bracing Catholicism.    All  of  these  efforts  were  in 
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vain.  It  was  only  in  Galicia  that  the  solicitude  of  the 
popes  ww  attended  with  some  favourable  results. 
Innocent  IV  (1243-54)  had  continuous  relations  with 
the  Grand  Prince  Daniel  Komanovitch  (1229-64), 
who  hojx-d  for  the  assistance  of  the  West  to  throw  off 
the  Tatar  yoke;  the  pope's  nuncio  to  the  King  of 
Poland  in  1254  crowned  the  grand  prince  as  king  at 
the  city  of  Dorogtchin.  But  through  dissension 
among  the  princes  of  the  West  the  assistance  that  the 
pope  promised  to  Daniel  was  not  given,  and  in  1256 
the  latter  repudiated  his  union  with  Rome.  The  same 
pope  made  efforts  to  convert  to  Catholicism  the  na- 
tional hero,  Alexander  Xevski,  whose  father  had  ab- 
jured the  errors  of  the  schism  before,  the  pontifical 
legate  Giovanni  da  Pian  Carpino.  In  1248  Innocent  IV 
wrote  to  the  Prince  Alexander  Nevski,  exhorting  the 
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From  a  Contemporary  Portrait 

latter  to  embrace  Catholicism;  and  in  another  letter 
the  same  pope  asserts  that  the  conversion  of  that 
prince  took  place.  Russian  writers  however  are  unani- 
mous in  considering  their  national  hero  a  champion 
of  the  Orthodox  faith,  who  refused  to  submit  to 
Rone, 

Under  John  XXII  (1316-34)  Catholicism  was  propa- 
gated in  Lithuania,  where  it  had  its  martyrs.  Gedimin 
(1315—46),  although  a  pagan,  wrote  a  letter  to  John 
XXII,  declaring  that  Franciscans  and  Dominicans 
were  authorized  to  preach  in  his  principality.  Pagan- 
ism was  firmly  rooted  in  the  people,  and  in  1332 
fourteen  Franciscans  were  massacred  at  Vilna.  In 
1323  the  same  pope  re-established  the  Latin  Diocese 
of  Kieff,  to  which  he  appointed  a  Dominican.  Cath- 
olicism became  preponderant  in  Lithuania,  when  Hed- 
wig,  Queen  of  Poland,  married  Jagello,  and  the  two 
stales  were  united  into  a  single  kingdom.  Jagello 
embraced  Catholicism  in  13S6,  called  Polish  priests 
to  Lithuania,  and,  like  Vladimir  the  Great,  resorted 
to  violence  to  convert  his  subjects.  Many  Russians 
were  converted  to  Catholicism,  and  Vilna  became  the 
see  of  a  Ij»tin  bishop. 

In  1436  the  Russian  Church,  which  was  still  de- 
pendent upon  Constantinople,  had  as  metropolitan 
lsidor  (1436-41),  a  Greek,  native  of  Thcssalonica, 


and  staunch  adherent  of  the  cause  of  the  union.  This 

§ relate  on  8  Sept.,  1437,  with  Avraam,  Bishop  of 
uzdal,  and  many  clergymen  and  laymen,  went  to 
the  Council  of  Florence,  where  he  ardently  defended 
the  union;  and  by  a  Brief  of  17  Aug.,  1438,'Eugcne  IV 
named  him  legate  a  latere  for  Lithuania,  Livonia,  and 
Russia.  Avraam  of  Suzdal,  however,  was  not  a 
partizan  of  the  union;  and  leaving  lsidor,  returned 
alone  to  Russia.  lsidor  sent  an  encyclical  letter  to  the 
Russians  (5  March,  1440),  extolling  the  union  that 
had  been  concluded  at  Florence.  Upon  his  return  to 
Moscow,  however,  Prince  Vasili  Vasilevitch  convened 
a  council,  condemned  the  work  of  the  metropolitan, 
and  imprisoned  the  latter  in  the  Monastery  of  the 
Miracles  (Tchudoff ) ;  but  lsidor  succeeded  in  making 
his  escape,  and  found  asvlutn  in  Italy.  Wherefore, 
Russia  did  not  accept  the  decree  of  union  of  the 
Council  of  Florence;  on  the  contrary,  "he  drew  from  it 
arguments  to  proclaim  the  superiority  of  her  Orthodox 
faith  over  the  pliant  faith  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  her  religious  autonomy. 

C.  Catholicism  in  Russia  from  the  Council  of  Flor- 
ence to  the  Present  Time. — lsidor  resigned  the  Metro- 
politan See  of  Kieff  about  1458,  and  in  the  same  year 
Pius  II  appointed  Gregor  the  Bulgarian,  who  was  a 
disciple  and  companion  of  the  former  metropolitan, 
and  who,  according  to  the  historian  Golubinski,  re- 
mained united  to  Rome  until  1470,  after  which  he 
became  Orthodox,  and  died  in  1472.  Among  his  suc- 
cessors who  wen-  fricndlv  to  the  union  were  Mikhail 
Drucki  (1475-80),  Semion  (1481-88),  Jonah  Glezna 
(1402-94),  Makap  (1495-97),  and  Josef  Soltan,  who 
in  1500  wrote  a  letter  to  Alexander  VI  asking  for 
papal  confirmation  of  his  metropolitan  dignity.  At 
the  death  of  Josef  II,  which  according  to  Stroeff 
was  in  1519,  the  Metropolitanate  of  Kieff  became 
again  wholly  Orthodox. 

After  the  Council  of  Florence,  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Russians  in  regard  to  the  Latin  Church  increased. 
The  Latins  were  not  even  considered  citizens.  They 
were  not  allowed  to  build  churches  in  Russian  cities. 
The  popes,  however,  did  not  cease  their  efforts  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  between  Russia  and  the  Roman 
See.  An  event  that  should  have  hastened  the  attain- 
ment of  that  end  served  only  to  widen  the  breach  be- 
tween Orthodoxy  and  Catholicism.  There  lived  at 
Rome  under  the  tutelage  of  the  popes  and  the  spirit- 
ual guidance  of  Cardinal  Hesaarion  the  Greek  Princess 
Zoe,  daughter  of  Thomas  Palsoologus,  Despot  of 
Morea;  and  Paul  II,  wishing  ardently  to  induce  the 
Russians  to  join  the  princes  of  the  West  in  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks,  proposed  to  offer  the  hand  of  Zoe 
to  Ivan  Vasilevitch  III  (1402-1505);  but  death  over- 
took him  before  he  was  able  to  bring  about  the  realiza- 
tion of  his  purpose.  8ixtus  IV  (1471-84)  continued 
the  policy  of  his  predecessor.  Ivan  III  received  the 
proposal  with  enthusiasm.  On  12  Nov.,  1472  Zoe 
with  a  numerous  suite  arrived  at  Moscow,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Philip  I  (1464-73)  united  her  in  mar- 
riage with  Ivan.  But  the  hopes  of  union  to  which  this 
marriage  had  given  rise  vanished.  Ivan  would  not 
hear  the  propositions  of  the  Bishop  Antonio,  who  as 
legate  of  the  Holy  See  had  accompanied  Zoe;  while 
the  latter  passed  over  to  the  schism.  Ivan  III  and  thu 
Russians  thought  only  of  drawing  profit  from  the 
good  will  of  the  popes.  The  grand  prince,  haying 
married  a  princess  of  the  imperial  house  of  I  aUro- 
logus,  formulated  claims  to  the  throne  of  Byzantium; 
while  the  Russians  began  to  regard  Moscow  as  the 
third  Rome,  which  should  inherit  the  prerogatives  of 
the  first  and  of  the  second. 

Several  embassies  of  I>eo  X  and  of  Clement  Vll 
to  the  Prince  Basil  Ivanovitch  (1505-33)  were  without 
favourable  results  for  the  union.  Julius  III  and  Pius 
IV  invited  Ivan  the  Terrible  to  send  delegates  to  the 
Council  of  Trent;  while  Pius  V  in  his  turn  invited 
him  to  join  a  crusade  against  the  Turks;  but  Sigifi- 
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mund,  King  of  Poland,  and  Maximilian  II,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  prevented  the  legatee  of  the  pope  from 
crossing  the  Russian  frontiers,  or  rendered  their 
missions  fruitless.  In  1580  Ivan  the  Terrible,  menaced 
by  the  victorious  arms  of  Bathori,  King  of  Poland 
(i 570-86),  and  of  the  Swedes,  sent  to  Gregory  XIII 
an  embassy  at  the  head  of  which  was  Leontius 
Trhevrigin.  The  Holy  See,  although  placing  little 
faith  in  the  promises  of  the  tsar,  sent  to  Moscow  one 
of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  day,  the  Jesuit 
Antonio  Possevino,  who,  on  22  Feb.,  1582,  had  a 
theological  disputation  with  the  tsar.  Possevino 
was  well  received  at  the  Court  of  Moscow,  but  his 
apostolic  efforts  were  without  result.  He  returned  on 
15  March,  1582,  in  company  with  Jacob  Molvianinoff, 
legate  of  the  tsar,  and  bearer  of  a  letter  to  Gregory 
XIII.  In  that  letter  Ivan  the  Terrible  did  not  refer 
to  the  union.  Possevino  had  relations  also  with  the 
successor  of  Ivan,  Feodor  Ivanovitch,  and  with  Con- 
stantine  II,  Prince  of  Ostrog,  the  great  champion  of 
Orthodoxy  in  the  sixteenth  century:  always,  however, 
with  unfavourable  results.  The  advent  of  the  False 
Demetrius  and  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the 
Waywodes  of  Sandomir  gave  hopes  that  Russia  would 
sec  a  Catholic  dynasty  on  its  throne.  Demetrius, 
indeed,  had  been  converted  to  Catholicism  in  1004, 
and  had  entered  into  relations  with  the  Holy  Sec, 
which,  through  its  nuncios  in  Poland,  proceeded  to 
confirm  him  in  the  Catholic  faith,  and  to  maintain 
his  devotion  to  the  Roman  Church.  Demetrius  gave 
to  the  Holy  Sec  the  happiest  hopes  for  the  conversion 
of  Russia;  but  through  a  conspiracy  on  27  May,  1606 
he  lost  the  crown  and  his  life.  Fanatical  Russian 
writers  charge  the  popes  with  responsibility  for  the 
turbulence  that  followed  the  advent  to  the  throne  of 
the  False  Demetrius;  but  the  letters  of  the  Roman 
pontiffs  refute  that  calumnv  decisively. 

In  1675  the  Tsar  Alexis  (1615-76)  sent,  as  ambas- 
sador to  Clement  X  General  Paul  Menesiua,  a  Catholic. 
The  object  of  this  embassy  was  to  promote  an  alliance 
of  the  Christian  princes  against  the  Turks.  The 
Russian  legate  was  received  with  great  distinction. 
No  happy  results,  however,  attended  his  mission 
from  a  religious  point  of  view.  During  the  reign  of 
Alexis,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  draw  Russia 
towards  Catholicism  by  a  famous  Croatian  mission- 
ary, George  Krizhanitch,  a  st  udent  of  the  Propaganda, 
on  whose  life  and  works  IYofessor  Bielokuroff  recently 
wrote  several  valuable  volumes  rich  in  documents. 
Krizhanitch  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
PanslavLsm;  but  his  efforts  to  bring  Russia  to  the 
Catholic  Church  cost  him,  in  1661,  an  exile  to  Sil»eria, 
whence  he  was  unable  to  ret  urn  to  Moscow  until  1676, 
after  the  death  of  Alexis. 

In  10X4  the  Jesuit  Father  Schmidt  established  him- 
self at  Moscow  as  chaplain  to  the  embassy  from 
Vienna.  In  16S5  another  Jesuit,  Father  Albert  De- 
bois,  was  the  l>carer  of  a  letter  from  Innocent  XI  to 
the  tsar;  and  in  I6S7  Father  Giovanni  Vota,  also  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  advocated  at  Moscow  the  need 
of  Russia  to  unite  herself  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  Kinperor  of  Germany,  Leopold  I  (1657-1705). 
obtained  iH-rmission  for  the  Jesuits  to  open  a  school 
at  Moscow,  where  they  established  a  house.  Their 
work  would  have  been  very  favourable  for  the  Church, 
for  under  the  influence  of  Catholic  theology  a  band 
of  learned  Orthodox  theologians  led  bv  t\u- higumeno 
Sylvester  MedTedeff,  supported  certain  Latin  doc- 
trines, especially  the  Epiklcsi*.  Unfortunately  how- 
ever two  fanatical  Greek  monks,  Joannikius  and 
Sophronius  Likhudes,  excited  the  fanaticism  of  the 
Russians  against  the  Latins  at  Moscow,  and  when 
Jeter  the  Great  freed  himself  of  the  tutelage  of  his 
m«ter  *»t>hia  in  16sy.  the  Jesuits  wen-  expelled  from 
Moscow  The  srhjsmatic  Patriarch  Joachim,  a  man 
Un  S  hK,Tl  for  feigners,  and  in  particular 
lor  Cathohcs,  had  much  to  do  with  that  evmilsion. 


The  reforms  of  Peter  the  Great  did  not  better  the  con- 
dition of  Catholicism  in  Russia.  In  the  first  years  of 
his  reign  he  showed  deference  to  the  Catholic  Church: 
he  granted  permission  to  the  Catholics  in  1691  to  build 
a  church  at  Moscow,  and  to  summon  Jesuits  for  its 
service;  in  1707  he  sent  an  embassy  to  Clement  XI, 
to  induce  that  pontiff  not  to  recognize  Stanislaus  Lcsz- 
czynski  as  King  of  Poland,  to  which  dignity  the  latter 
had  been  elected  by  the  Dirt  of  Warsaw  on  12  July, 
1704;  he  promised  the  pope  to  promulgate  a  constitu- 
tion that  would  establish,  in  fav<Hir  of  Catholicism, 
the  freedom  of  worship  that  had  been  promised,  but 
never  maintained.  During  hissojoum  at  Paris  in  1717 
he  received  from  various  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  a 
scheme  for  the  union,  to  which  he  caused  Theophanus 
Prokopovitch  and  Stcpan  Gavorski  to  reply  in  1718. 
In  order  to  captivate  the- Russians,  the  doctors  of  the 
Sorbonne  had  worked  Gallican  ideas  into  that  scheme, 
regarding  the  primacy  of  the  pojie  and  his  authority. 

Peter  the  Great,  however,  was  inimical  to  Catholi- 
cism. His  religious  views  were  influenced  by  Pro- 
kopovitch, a  man  of  great  learning,  but  a  courtier  by 
nature,  and  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Roman  Church. 
Peter  the  Great  revealed  his  anti-Catholic  hatred 
when,  at  Polotsk  in  1705,  he  killed  with  his  own  hand 
the  Basilian  Theophanus  Kolbieczynaki,  an  also  by 
many  other  measures;  he  caused  the  most  offensive 
calumnies  against  Catholicism  to  be  disseminated  in 
Russia;  he  cx|>cllcd  the  Jesuits  in  1710;  he  issued 
ukases  to  draw  Catholics  to  Orthodoxy,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  children  of  mixed  marriages  from  being 
Catholics;  and  finally,  he  celebrated  in  1722  and  in 
1725  monstrous  orgies  as  parodies  of  the  conclave, 
casting  ridicule  on  the  pope  and  the  Roman  court. 

From  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great  to  Alexander  I, 
the  history  of  Catholicism  in  Russia  is  a  continuous 
struggle  against  Russian  legislation:  laws  that  em- 
barrassed the  action  of  Catholicism  in  Russia,  that 
favoured  the  apostasy  of  Catholics,  and  reduced  the 
Catholic  clergy  to  impotence  were  multiplied  each 
year,  and  constituted  a  Neronian  code.  In  1727,  to 
put  a  stop  to  Catholic  propaganda  in  the  Government 
of  Smolensk,  Catholic  priests  were  prohibited  from 
entering  that  province,  or,  having  entered  it,  were  pro- 
hibited from  occupying  themselves  with  religious 
matters;  the  nobility  was  forbidden  to  leave  the  Or- 
thodox communion,  to  liave  Catholic  teachers,  to  go 
to  foreign  countries,  or  to  marry  Catholic  women.  In 
1735  the  Empress  Anna  Ivanovna  prohibited  Catholic 
propaganda  among  Orthodox  Russians  under  the 
severest  penalties.  Illustrious  converts,  like  Alexei 
Ladygenski  ami  Mikhail  Galitzin,  were  treated  with 
the  must  inhuman  barbarity  on  account  of  their  con- 
version. In  1747  the  government  expelled  from 
Astrakhan  the  Capuchins  who  were  making  many 
conversions  to  Catholicism  among  the  Armenians. 

Under  Catliarine  II  (1762-90)  the  condition  of 
Catholics  became  worse  than  before,  notwithstanding 
the  ukases  of  religious  tolerance  that  the  empress 
The  ukase  of  22  July,  1763  authorized 
to  build  chapels  and  churches  of  stone. 
Another  ukase  of  23  Feb.,  1769  promulgated  the 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  Catholics.  This 
constitution  established  two  parishes,  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow,  and  placed  them  in  charge  of  the 
Reformed  Franciscans  and  the  Capuchins.  It  pro- 
vided that  the  number  of  parishes  should  not  nc 
greater  than  nine;  and  it  strictly  prohibited  Catholic 
priests,  residing  in  Russia,  from  proselytizing  among 
Orthodox  Russians.  , 

The  first  dismemberment  of  Poland  (1772)  brought 
a  strong  bodv  of  Catholic*  to  Russia,  and  Catharine 
II  proposed  to  make  of  them  a  national  Church,  inde- 
pendent of  Rome.  Unfortunately  an  ambitious  1  ol- 
lsh  bishop,  Stanislaus  Siestrzcneewiez,  entered  into 
her  views,  and  a  ukase  of  23  May,  1774  established 
the  Diocese  of  White  Russia,  with  its  i 
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MohilefF,  its  firet  bishop  being  Siestrzencewicz,  Vicar- 
General  of  Vilna.  This  personage  is  judged  variously 
by  historians.  Pierling,  Zalenski,  and  Markovitch 
treat  him  as  an  ambitious  man  who  sought  to  become 
patriarch  of  all  the  Catholics  in  Russia,  and  who  in 
his  heart  hated  the  Roman  See.  Godlewski  on  the 
contrary  is  inclined  to  excuse  him,  and  to  believe  that 
the  difficult  conditions  of  Catholicism  in  Russia, 
possibly  led  him  to  adopt  measures  that  appear  to 
have  been  injurious  to  Catholic  interests.  According 
to  Markovitch,  during  his  long  episcopate  (1774- 
1826),  Sicntrzenecwicz  was  the  scourge  of  the  Catholic 
Church  of  both  rites  in  Russia.  By  her  manifestos  of 
1779  Catharine  II  began  the  systematic  destruction 
of   the  religious  orders,  withdrawing  them  from 
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the  authority  of  their  religious  superiors,  and  put- 
ting them  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
Mohileff.  The  latter  in  1782  was  raised  to  the  archi- 
episcopal  dignity,  and  in  1784  received  the  pallium 
from  the  Apostolic  legate,  Mgr.  Giovanni  Andrea 
Archetti,  Archbishop  of  Chalcedon.  He  assumed 
episcopal  jurisdiction  over  all  the  Catholics  of  the 
Russian  Empire,  and  acted  as  if  he  were  indc|>endent 
of  the  Holy  .See. 

The  sound  principles  of  Catholicism,  however,  were 
maintained  and  propagated  by  the  Jesuits  who,  sup- 
pressed by  the  Holy  See  and  exiled  from  the  Catholic 
nations,  found  an  asylum  and  the  centre  of  their  future 
revival  in  Russia.  In  1779  Catharine  II  invited  the 
Jesuits  to  exercise  their  ministry  in  White  Russia, 
and  in  1780  they  had  in  Russia  six  colleges  and  178 
members.  Their  number  increased  so  much  that 
Pius  VII  re-established  their  order  for  Russia,  where 
it  returned  to  life  under  Father  Gruber.  In  1SQ1  the 
society  had  262  members,  and  347  in  1811.  The 
Jesuits  retained  a  lively  gratitude  for  the  hospitality 
that  they  had  received  in  Russia,  and  worked  with 
zeal  to  convert  it  to  Catholicism. 

The  Second  and  Third  Part  it  ions  of  Poland  (1793- 
94)  considerably  increased  the  number  of  Catholics 
in  Russia;  Catharine  II  promised  them  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion,  their  rights  of  property  and 


of  their  Church,  and  their  complete  independ- 
ence of  the  civil  power.  These  promises  were  decep- 
tive, as  was  shown  by  the  destruction  of  the  Ruthenian 
Church,  accomplished  by  her  order.  The  Catholics 
of  the  Latin  Rite  also  soon  had  cause  to  remember 
that  they  were  under  the  domination  of  implacable 
enemies.  The  Catholics  had  awaited  the  death  of 
Catharine  and  the  advent  to  the  throne  of  Paul  I 
(1790-1801),  to  better  their  condition.  In  1797 
Archbishop  Lorciuo  Litta,  legate  a  latere  of  the  Holy 
See,  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  was  received 
with  great  honours.  The  Catholics  who  had  been 
exiled  to  Siberia  were  recalled;  the  Sees  of  Lutzk, 
Vilna,  Kamenetz,  Minsk,  and  Samogitia  (the  ancient 
Diocese  of  Livonia)  were  created;  the  ;r  hiepiscopal 
See  of  Mohileff  was  declared  metropolitan,  which  it 
still  is;  and  the  government  granted  an  indemnity  to 
the  clergy  for  the  property  tliat  liad  been  taken  from 
them.  In  1802  the  number  of  the  faithful  amounted 
to  1,635,490,  of  adults  alone.  Paul  I  showed  a  special 
predilection  for  the  Jesuits,  and  reposed  great  con- 
fidence in  Father  Grutier ;  he  called  them  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  authorized  them  to  open  schools  and 
seminaries,  while  he  obtained  from  Pius  VII  a  Brief 
(7  March,  1801),  re-establishing  the  society  in  Russia. 

Under  Alexander  I  diplomatic  relations  were  estab- 
lished between  the  Holy  See  and  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. In  1802  a  Russian  legation  was  established  at 
Rome,  while  Pius  VII  on  his  part  named  an  Apostolic 
nuncio  to  St.  Petersburg,  Mgr.  Arezzo.  Archbishop  of 
Seleucia.  The  affairs  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Russia  were  to  be  administered  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Ecclesiastical  College,  created  in  imitation  of  the 
Synod  of  St.  Petersburg-  This  college  had  been  ap- 
proved by  Alexander  I,  through  his  ukase  of  21  Nov., 
XIU.— 17 


1801.    Siestrzencewicz  of  course  was  selected  as  its 

president;  and  the  Russian  Government,  in  its  Note 
of  13  Doc.,  1803,  asked  of  the  Holy  See  such  powers 
for  him  as  would  have  rendered  "him  independent. 
The  Sovereign  Pontiff  opposed  a  determined  resistance 
to  these  demands,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  College  was 
henceforward  merely  a  name.  In  1804  Mgr.  Arczzi, 
the  Apostolic  nuncio,  in  view  of  the  disagreements 
between  the  Russian  Government  and  the  Holy  See 
left  St.  Petersburg;  whereupon  Siostrzcnccwicz  had! 
a  free  hand,  and  devoted  himself  to  discrediting 
Catholicism  by  proposing  as  bishops  of  the  vacant 
sees  men  who  were  corrupt  or  allied  to  the  govern- 
ment, by  persecuting  the  religious  orders,  by  granting 
divorces  arbitrarily,  by  favouring  the  English  Bible 
Society,  and  finally,  by  surrounding  himself  with 
assistants  of  evil  mind  and  heart.  Diplomatic  rela- 
tions between  the  Holy  See  and  Russia  were  resumed 
in  1815.  The  Russian  plenipotentiary,  Baron  de 
Tuyll,  had  colloquies  with  Cardinal  della  Somaglia  in 
regard  to  the  union  of  the  two  Churches,  which,  how- 
ever, were  without  result,  for  the  Russian  Government 
declared  that  the  union  was  impossible  so  long  as  the 
Holy  See  wished  to  impose  its  dogmatic  teachings  and 
its  disciplinary  practice*  upon  the  Russians.  Mean- 
while, Siestrzenoewicz  made  use  of  the  renewal  of  re- 
lations between  Rome  and  St.  Petersburg  to  seek 
through  the  Russian  Government  new  favours  and 
concessions,  e.  g.  the  nomination  of  episcopal  candi- 
dates by  the  tsar,  the  title  of  Primate,  matrimonial 
dispensations,  etc.  In  other  words,  it  was  a  question 
of  imitating  the  canonical  legislation  of  the  Orthodox 
Church,  and  of  harnessing  Catholicism  to  the  car  of 
the  State.  The  Holy  See  merely  granted  to  the 
Metropolitan  of  Mohileff  the  honorary  title  of  pri- 
mate, without  any  additional  jurisdiction,  and  author- 
ized a  small  number  of  priests  to  administer  the 
Sacrament  of  Confirmation  with  oil  blessed  by  the 
bishop.  The  various  efforts  of  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment to  establish  a  primate,  with  patriarchal,  almost 
independent  powers  in  Russia  were  always  thwarted 
by  the  determined  resistance  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  most  painful  occurrence  in  the  history  of 
Catholicism  during  the  reign  of  Alexander  I  was  the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuit*  from  Russia,  the  pretext  for 
which  was  the  conversion  of  Prince  Alexander  Galit- 
zin  to  the  Catholic  faith.  The  Jesuits  were  exjielled 
from  St.  Petersburg  during  the  night  of  22-23  Dec., 
1815,  and  the  Catholic  parish  church  of  St.  Catharine 
was  given  to  the  Dominicans.  The  Jesuits  were 
relegated  to  Polotsk;  later,  however,  by  the  ukase  of 
25  March,  1820,  they  were  exiled  from  Russian  terri- 
tory. On  the  other  hand,  as  many  nobles  of  the  for- 
mer Polish  provinces,  subjects  of  Russia,  sent  their 
children  abroad  to  be  educated  by  the  Jesuits,  the 
government  provided  that  young  Catholics  should  not 
leave  Russia.  In  the  hist  years  of  his  reign  Alexander 
I  showed  more  a  vm  pa  thy  for  Catholicism,  and  the 
relations  of  the  Holy  See  with  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment were  cordial  during  the  pontificate  of  Leo  XII 
and  the  sojourn  of  the  Chevalier  Italinski  at  Rome  as 
Russian  minister.  The  Holy  See  obtained  the  con- 
cession that  the  Russian  Government  would  pay  to 
the  Datary  1000  tcwli  for  the  Bulls  of  Catholic  arch- 
bishops in  Russia,  and  800  *cudt  for  those  of  bishops; 
Alexander  I  also  allowed  a  Catholic  chapel  to  be 
erected  at  the  im|ierial  residence  of  Tsarskoye  Selo, 
and  gave  40.000  roubles  for  its  construction.  He  pro- 
posed to  visit  Rome,  and,  according  to  an  unauthenti- 
cated  historical  report,  to  abjure  Orthtxloxy.  There 
are  Catholic  writers  who  affirm  that  Alexander  I  and 
his  consort  became  Catholics;  but  there  is  no  docu- 
mentary evidence  in  support  of  this. 

The  reign  of  Nicholas  I  was  a  long  period  of  per- 
secution and  suffering  for  Catholics  in  Russia.  In 
1826  the  Holy  See  sent  Mgr.  Bernetti  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, to  be  present  at  the  coronation.  He 
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received  by  the  tear,  and  thereafter  wrote  optimisti- 
cal iv  to  Rome.  Soon,  however,  the  trials  of  the 
Catholic*  began.  By  two  ukases  in  182S  the  admis- 
sion of  novices  in  the  religious  orders,  and  of  clerics 
in  the  seminaries,  was  made  very  difficult,  if  not  quite 
p;  and  in  the  following  vcar  all  the  novitiates 
In  1830  other  ukases  encouraged  di- 
j  Catholics,  prohibited  Catholic  religious 
inda  among  the  Orthodox,  the  hearing  the 
sion*  of  foreigners,  and  changes  of  residence 
the  clergy. 

The  Polish  insurrection  of  1830  and  1831  intensified 
the  persecution  against  the  Latin  Catholics.  In  1832 
the  Russian  Government  asked  of  the  "Roman 
Ecclesiastical  College"  that  the  number  of  convents 
be  diminished.  Of  300  monasteries  in  the  Diocese 
of  Mohileff  202  ww  closed;  while  the  administrator 
of  that  diocese,  Bishop  Sxcsvt,  who  had  opposed  this 
reduction,  was  sent  to  Silnna.    In  the  same  year  the 

Eublif.it  ion  of  Papal  Bulls  in  Russia  was  prohibited, 
n  June  and  September,  1832  respectively  the  Holy 
See  addressed  two  notes  to  the  Russian  Government, 
lamenting  the  disabilit  ies  to  which  Catholics  were  sub- 
jected in  Russia,  and  the  innovations  which  had  been 
introduced  into  ecclesiastical  discipline.  The  govern- 
ment blamed  the  Polish  revolutionists  for  its  severity. 
On  9  June,  1832,  yielding  to  the  Russian  Government, 
Gregory  XVI  addressed  his  Encyclical  to  the  Polish 


out  reason  that  a  Catholic  writer  has  said  that  the 
laws  of  Nicholas  I  against  Catholicism  constitute  a 
Neronian  code. 

The  first  years  of  the  reign  of  Alexander  II  wen-  not 
marked  by  anti-Catholic  violence.  The  Russian  Gov- 
ernment promised  the  Holy  See  that  the  concordat 
would  be  scrupulously  observed,  and  in  1850  the 
episcopal  sees  of  Russia  an  i  Poland  were  filled. 
Soon  however  there  was  a  return  to  the  methods  of 
Nicholas  I,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Pius  IX 
wrote  to  the  tsar,  imploring  liberty  for  Catholics  of 
both  rites  in  Russia.  In  another  letter,  addressed  in 
1861  to  Mgr.  Fialkowski,  Archbishop  of  Warsaw,  Pius 
IX  referred  to  the  continual  efforts  of  the  Holy  See 
to  safeguard  the  existence  of  Catholicism  in  Hussia. 
and  to  t  he  difficult  ies  that  were  opposed  to  all  measures 
of  his  and  of  his  predecessors  in  that  connection. 
Encouraged  by  the  words  of  the  POM,  the  Polish 
bishops  presented  a  memorandum  to  the  representa- 
tive of  the  emperor  at  Warsaw,  asking  for  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  laws  that  oppressed  Cat  holies  and  destroyed 
their  liberty.  A  similar  memorandum  was  presented 
to  the  tsar  by  the  Archbishop  of  Mohileff  and  the 
bishops  of  Russia.  Upon  the  basis  of  these  memo- 
randa, the  government  accused  the  Catholic  clergy  of 


t,  urging  obedience  to  the  civil  power  in  civil 
matters.  The  encyclical  aroused  great  discontent 
among  the  Poles,  and  did  not  deter  the  Russian  Gov- 
ernment from  its  purpose  of  annihilating  Catholicism. 
The  Government  directed  its  blows  against  Catholics, 
more  especially  by  laws  concerning  mixed  marriages, 
bv  preventing  Catholic  priests  from  ministering  to  the 
United  Catholics,  and  by  calling  to  the  episcopal  sees 
men  who  were  devoted  to  its  (Hilicy,  e.  e.  Mgr.  Paw- 
lowski,  who  was  named  Arrhbishop  of  Mohileff  in 
1811.  The  Holy  See  could  no  longer  remain  silent 
in  the  presence  of  this  violence,  and  in  his  Allocution 
to  the  solemn  Consistory  of  22  .July,  1842,  Gregory 
XVI  called  the  attention  of  the  Catholic  world  to  the 
painful  oppression  to  which  Catholicism  was  subjected 
in  Russia;  and  his  protests  were  more  serious  and 
energetic  when  in  1815,  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
visit-  of  the  tsar  to  Rome,  he  had  an  interview  with 
the  latter,  which  resulted  in  the  concordat  of  3  Aug., 
1847,  by  which  there  were  established  in  Russia  an 
archbishopric  and  six  episcopal  sees,  and  in 
the  same  number  of  dioceses  that  liad  been  i 
by  the  Bull  of  Pius  VII  of  30  June,  1818.  The  con- 
cordat repealed  several  iniquitous  laws  that  had  been 
promulgated  against  Cat  holies,  placed  the  seminaries 
and  the  ecclesiastical  academy  of  St.  Petersburg  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ordinary,  and  recognized  to  a 
somewhat  greater  degree  the  authority  of  the  Holv 
See  over  the  bishojis.  The  Tsar  Nicholas,  bv  a  letter 
of  15  Nov.,  1847,  ratified  the  concordat  of  3  Aug.. 
which,  like  so  many  other  Russian  laws,  was  destined 
to  remain  a  dead  letter.  Obstacles  were  placed  to  the 
determination  of  the  boundaries  of  dioceses;  21  con- 
vents were  suppressed  by  a  ukase  of  18  July,  1850; 
while  Catholics  were  prohibited  from  restoring  their 
churches  and  from  building  new  ones;  from  preach- 
ing sermons  that  had  not  previously  been  approved  by 
•J»e  government,  and  from  refuting  the  calumnies  of 
the  Press  against  Catholicism.  It  is  not  ncccssarv 
for  us  to  it-cur  to  the  authority  of  Catholic  writers, 
like  Ijescceur,  to  prove  how  odious  this  violence  was; 
we  may  be  satisfied  with  a  mere  glance  at  the  immense 
collect  inn  of  laws  and  governmental  measures  con- 
cerning the  Catholic  Church,  from  the  times  of  Peter 
and  ,.f  Ivan  Alexeieviteh  to  1S67  C  Zakonopoloihenija 
i  pravitelstvennyia  rastiorjiuhenija  do  rimsko-kato 
m<h-*koi   ccrkvi   v    H.Kvsii   otnosjachtehijasia  so 

vitehei,  1WKMW7".  Vienna,  1868).    It  is  not  with- 


the  church<«s  and  the  Holy  Eucharist,  from  v, 
defenceless  women,  or  from  treating  Warsaw  as  a  city 
taken  by  storm.  One  hundred  and  sixty  priests,  and 
among  them  the  vicar  capitular  Rialnbrzeski,  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  several  of  them  were  cxih-d  to 
Siberia.  Mgr.  Dcckert,  coadjutor  of  the  Archbishop 
Fialkowski,  died  of  the  sufferings  that  these  events 
caused  him.  The  condition  of  the  Poles  were  becom- 
ing intolerable,  and  Catholicism  suffered  proportion- 
ately. Amid  the  general  indifference  of  Europe,  one 
voice,  that  of  Pius  IX,  was  raised,  firm  and  energetic, 
in  favour  of  an  oppressed  people  and  of  a  persecuted 
faith.  On  12  March,  1803,  in  his  Allocution  to  the 
Consistory,  and  on  22  April,  1803,  in  a  letter  to  the 
tsar,  Pius  IX  demanded  that  justice  and  (Equity  be 
no  longer  violated.  The  tsar  Alexander  II  wrote  to 
the  p>pe  expressing  regrets  that  the  Polish  clergy 
should  ally  itself  with  the  authors  of  civil  disorder  and 
should  disturb  the  public  peace. 

The  Polish  revolution  of  1863  furnished  the  govern- 
ment with  a  pretext  for  inhumanity  towards  the 
Catholic  clergy,  both  regular  and  secular.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  some  priests  anil  religious,  moved  by 
patriotic  ardour,  committed  the  error  of  taking  part 
in  an  insurrection  which  was  opposed  by  the  more 
cultured  and  reasonable  portion  of  the  nation.  The 
Russian  Government,  however,  did  not  take  pains  to 
punish  only  the  guilty,  but  dealt  with  all  the  Catholic 
clergy  alike.  In  1863  the  Archbishop  of  Warsaw, 
Mgr.  Felinski,  was  confined  at  Yamslaff,  as  was  his 
coadjutor  Mgr.  Rssaewuski  at  Astrakhan  in  1865: 
while  their  successors,  the  canons  Szciygielski  and 
Domagolski,  were  exiled  to  Siberia  in  1867.  Mgr. 
Krasinski,  Archbishop  of  Vilna,  was  confined  at 
Vyatka.  Several  priests  in  1863  were  either  hanged 
or  shot,  as  implicated  in  the  revolt,  while  others  were 
sent  to  the  interior  of  Russia,  or  were  deported  to 
Siberia.  The  Poles  and  the  Catholics  in  their  dis- 
tress received  consolation  only  from  Pius  IX,  who  dis- 
tinguished between  the  right  of  a  government  to 
punish  an  unjust  revolt  ami  the  right  of  subjects  to 
profess  their  Faith  fn-cly.  In  the  encyclical  ''U>i 
Urbaniano"  of  30  Julv,  1864,  addressed  to  the  bishops 
of  Russia  and  Poland,  he  enumerated  the  grievous 
evil*  that  the  Russian  Government  had  inflicted  on 
Catholicism. 

The  letters  and  the  protests  of  the  pope  however 
were  of  little  avail,  (hi  8  Nov.,  1864  the  government 
suppressed  the  convents  and  religious  orders  of  Ku»- 
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man  Poland ;  and  a  ukase  of  1G  Nov.,  1866  abolished 
the  concordat  of  1847.  Another  ukase,  on  22  May, 
1807,  made  the  "Roman  Catholic  College "  the  in- 
termediary between  the  Catholic  bishops  of  Russia 
and  the  Holy  See.  Unfortunately  some  prelates  al- 
lowed themselves  to  bo  led  astray  by  the  promises  or 
by  the  threats  of  the  Russian  Government,  which 
sought  the  ruin  of  Catholicism  in  Russia  through  the 
establishment  of  a  Polish  national  church.  We  may 
cite  Mgr.  Staniewski,  administrator  of  the  Diocese  of 
MohilefT,  Mgr.  Constance  Lubienski,  Bishop  of  Augus- 
towo,  who  nobly  expiated  his  mistake,  and  died  in 
exile  at  Dunaburg;  and  Mgr.  Sosnowski,  administrator 
of  the  Diocese  of  Lublin.  A  scries  of  curious  revela- 
tions and  documents,  concerning  the  incredible  abuses 
of  Russian  legislation  against  Catholicisn  ,  is  contained 
in  the  work  "Das  polnisch-russwche  Staatskirehen- 
recht  auf  Grand 
praktischer  Erfahrungcn 
einem  Priester",  Posen.  1892. 

Under  Alexander  III  (18S1-94)  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Holy  See  an<l  the  Russian  Government 
were  renewed,  and  Russia  maintained  a  legation  at 
the  Vatican.  In  1S82  Archbishop  Felinski  was  re- 
called from  exile,  and,  instead  of  his  See  of  Warsaw, 
received  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Tarsus.  The  Sec 
of  Warsaw  was  given  to  Mgr.  Vincent  Theophilus 
Popiel,  who  had  onergrtioally  resisted  the  efforts  of 
the  Russian  Government  to  establish  an  independent 
ecclesiastical  college  for  the  government  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  Russia.  A  new  concordat  was  con- 
cluded in  1HS2,  but  its  clauses  were  nullified  by  new 
laws.  It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  during  the 
entire  reign  of  Alexander  II,  the  religious  policy  of 
Russia  was  inspired  by  Konstantin  Pobiedonostseff, 
Procurator  General  of  the  Holy  Synod,  who,  for 
political  rather  than  religious  motives,  was  a  fierce 
adversary  of  Catholicism.  The  Catholic  clergy  con- 
tinued to  endure  the  severest  oppression,  abandoned 
to  the  caprices  of  the  police,  greatly  reduced  in  num- 
bers, and  trammelled  by  a  thousand  olistacles  in  the 
exercise  of  its  a|>ostolic  ministry.  This  condition  of 
things  was  prolonged  into  the  reign  of  Nicholas  II, 
during  which  Pobiodoiiostseff  exorcised  his  dictator- 
ship until  190.5. 

After  the  war  with  Japan,  however,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  internal  political  troubles,  Nicholas  II 
promulgated  the  constitution  in  1905,  and  published 
the  edict  of  religious  toleration.  Two  years  of  liberty 
were  sufficient  to  reveal  the  great  vitality  of  Catholi- 
cism in  Russia,  for  the  number  of  conversions  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  in  so  short  a  lapse  of  time,  amounted  to 
.100,000,  including  over  300,000  Uniatc  Catholics 
whom  the  Russian  Government  had  compelled  to  de- 
clare themselves  Orthodox;  100,000  of  these,  known  in 
Russian  as  Obstinates  (uporstmijtishshie)  had  not  re- 
ceived the  sacrament*  for  more  than  thirty  years, 
during  which  time  they  frequented  no  church,  in  order 
not  to  be  reckoned  among  the  Orthodox.  The 
Catholic  clergy  developed  the  greatest  activity  in 
social  and  educational  work,  in  the  Press,  and  in  the 
awakening  of  Christian  piety;  and  the  reactionary 
partv  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  centred  in  the  Synod, 
cried  out  against  the  danger,  and  called  for  new  laws  to 
protect  Orthodoxy  against  the  assaults  of  militant 
Catholicism.  These  protests  and  lamentations  were 
heard;  the  laws  relating  to  liberty  of  conscience  were 
submitted  to  revision,  abolished,  or  modified:  the 
government  refused  to  recognize  as  legitimate  the 
conversions  to  Catholicism  of  the  former  Uniate 
Catholics;  the  priests  who  baptized  children  of  mixed 
marriages  were  punished  with  fines  and  imprisonment ; 
the  parochial  schools  were  closed;  the  confraternities 
and  the  Catholi  c  social  organizations  were  dissolved, 
and  the  former  severity  against  the  Catholic  IVews 
was  resumed.  The  government  directed  its  action 
especially  against  the  re-establishment  of  the  United 


Church  in  Russia,  and  in  1911  closed  two  Russo- 
Catholic  chapels  that  had  been  erected  at  St.  Peters- 
burg and  Moscow.  Denunciations  against  a  zealous 
Jesuit,  Father  Werczynski,  who  had  established  him- 
self at  Moscow  in  1903,  and  had  converted  a  thousand 
Russians  to  Catholicism,  furnished  the  government 
with  pretexts  for  renewed  severity:  Father  Werczynski 
was  exiled;  the  suffragan  Bishop  of  Mohileff,  Mgr. 
Denisewicz,  was  deposed  (1911)  without  the  previous 
consent  of  the  Holy  Sec,  and  was  deprived  of  his 
sti|M"id;  and  another  most  zealous  prelate,  Baron  von 
Ronp,  Bishop  of  Vilna,  was  obliged  to  resign  his  see 
and  to  retire  to  the  Government  of  Perm. 

Nevertheless  Catholicism  continues  to  exercise  a 
great  influence  upon  the  cultured  classes  of  Russia, 
a  fact  due  in  great  measure  to  Vladimir  Soloveff.  the 
greatest  of  Russian  philosophers,  who  h.'is  rightlv  been 
called  the  Russian  Newman;  and  from  these  classes 
there  have  always  been  conversions  that  have  brought 
to  the  fold  of  the  Catholic  Church  noble  and  exalted 
souls,  as,  for  example,  lVineess  Narishkin,  Princess 
Bariaf  inski.  Princess  Volkonski,  Countess  Nesselrode, 
Miss  Ushakova,  Prince  Gagarin,  Prince  Galitzin, 
Count  Shuvaloff,  and  many  others.  Khomiakoff, 
the  legislator  and  apostle  of  Slavophilism,  said  that  it 
liberty  of  conscience  were  established  in  Russia  the 
upper  and  the  cultured  classes  would  embrace'  Catholi- 
cism, which  seems  to  be  justified  by  the  facts. 

D.  Statistics  of  the  Catholic  Dioceses  of  Russia. — 
The  basis  for  the  diocesan  and  clerical  statistics  of 
Russia  is  furnished  by  the  very  useful  "Klenchi  om- 
nium Ecelesiarum  et  universi  cleri"  which  is  published 
every  year  by  the  various  dioceses  as  an  appendix  to 
the  " Directorium  divini  officii".  These  "Elenchi" 
are  useful  not  only  for  their  statistics  but  also  for 
their  historical  data,  because  they  sometimes  contain 
documents  and  historical  notes  concerning  the  dio- 
ceses. From  the  ecclesiastical  jKiint  of  view,  the 
Catholic  dioceses  of  Russia  are  divided  into  two 
classes:  the  dioceses  of  the  Kingdom  of  Poland,  and 
those  of  Russia.  The  Kingdom  of  Poland,  or  Russian 
Poland,  has  seven  sees:  (I)  Archdiocese  of  Warsaw; 
(2)  Diocese  of  Kielce;  (3)  Diocese  of  Lublin  (with  ad- 
ministration of  Podlachia);  (I)  Diocese  of  Plock;  (5) 
Diocese  of  Sandomir;  (•>>  Diocese  of  Sejnv  and  Au- 
gustowo;  (7)  Diocese  of  Wladislaw.  In  Russia  there 
are:  (I)  Archdiocese  of  Mohileff  (with  administration 
of  Minsk);  (2)  Diocese  of  Lutzk,  Zhitomir,  and 
Kamenetz;  (3^  Diocese  of  Samogitia;  (4)  Diocese  of 
Tiraspol;  (fi)  Diocese  of  Vilna.  These  are  all  treated 
under  separate  heads.  In  1806  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment suppre*ied  the  Diocese  of  Podlachia  in  Poland, 
and  Minsk  and  Kamenetz  in  Russia;  the  Holy  r 
however,  did  not  sanction  these  arbitrary  acts, 
therefore  the  three  dioceses  in  question  exist 
ically,  although  they  have  no  bishops,  and  have  been 
incorporated  into  other  dioceses.  There  are  in  the 
Russian  Empire  more  than  13,000,000  Catholics,  of 
whom  more  than  .r>,000,000  are  in  Russia;  there  are 
approximately  2900  parishes,  3300  churches,  2000 
chapels,  and  4000  priests.  According  to  the  illus- 
trative tables  of  Father  Urban,  S.J.,  there  may  be 
reckoned  an  average  of  more  than  3000  Catholics  for 
each  priest.  In  some  dioceses,  as  for  example  in  Pod- 
lachia, there  is  1  priest  for  each  4800  Catholics' and 
in  the  Diocese  of  Minsk  1  priest  for  each  4070  Cath- 
olics. The  division  into  parishes  is  irregular,  and 
some  of  the  parishes  have  a  very  large  population; 
that  of  Holy  Cross  at  IxmIz  has  a  population  of  1 12,000 
Catholics  with  only  10  priests;  and  Praga,  near  War- 
saw, has  82,000  Catholics,  with  only  4  priests.  In 
Siberia  the  parishes  have  an  enormous  extent.  Ac- 
cording to  the  convention  between  the  Holy  See  and 
the  Government,  the  diocesan  bishops  should  have  22 
auxiliaries:  3  for  the  met ropolitanate  of  Mohileff;  3 
for  the  Diocese  of  Kovno;  3  for  Lutzk,  Zhitomir,  and 
Kamenetz;  3  for  Vilna;  2  for  Tiraspol;  2  for  Warsaw; 
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and  1  each  for  Kielce,  Lublin,  Wladialaw,  Sandomir, 
Plock,  and  Sejny  and  Augustowo.  Unfortunately 
however  the  convention  is  not  observed  by  the  Rus- 
sian Government:  in  1911  there  were  only  four  suf- 
fragan hiahopa;  and  it  should  be  added  that  the  dio- 
ceses remain  vacant  for  long  periods.  The  Diocese 
of  Vilna  lias  been  vacant  since  1905.  There  follows 
consequently  great  disorganization  and  many  abuses 
in  the  ecclesiastical  administration,  which  cannot  be 
remedied  for  lack  of  competent  authority. 

Each  diocese  has  its  cathedral  and  its  collegiate 
chapters.  A  ukase  of  1865  fixed  12  as  the  nuinl>er  of 
canons  of  a  cathedral.  Each  diocese  has  also  its  con- 
sistory ;  and  to  the  twelve  diocesan  consistories,  should 
be  added  the  consistories  of  Kalish,  Piotrkow,  and 
Pultusk.  The  consistories  are  composed  of  "Offi- 
cers", "vice-officers",  assessors,  visitors  of  monas- 
teries, and  also  lay  members  in  the  Russian  dioceses. 
The  efforts  of  the  Russian  Government  to  make  auton- 
omous the  consistories  of  the  various  dioceses  and  the 
ecclesiastical  college  at  St.  Petersburg  have  failed,  for 
the  Catholic  hierarchy  in  Russia,  taught  by  experience, 
remains  faithful  to  the  Roman  See,  and  accepts  no 
innovat  ions  contrary  to  Catholic  canon  law. 

E.  Religion*  Order*.— In  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  there  were  in  Russian  Poland 
many  monasteries,  and  several  thousand  religious  of 
the  various  orders.  Among  the  latter  the  Jesuits 
and  the  Piarists  (founded  by  St.  Joseph  Calasanctius) 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  services  to  educa- 
tion; but  the  iniquitous  laws  of  Catharine  II  and 
Nicholas  I,  and  the  measures  adopted  by  the  Russian 
Government  in  1S64  after  the  Polish  insurrection, 
almost  extirpated  Western  monachism  from  Russia. 
In  1861  it  was  provided  that  the  monasteries  of  Russia 
should  be  divided  into  two  classes,  those  approved 
and  recognized  by  the  state,  and  those  not  approved 
or  recognized.  The  monasteries  of  the  first  of  these 
two  classes  were  allowed  to  have  novices,  and  to  be 
inhabited  each  by  14  religious;  those  of  the  second 
class  were  allowed  to  remain  in  existence  until  the 
number  of  religious  in  each  should  be  reduced  to  7, 
when  the  monastery  was  to  be  suppressed.  The 
opening  of  the  novitiates  of  the  recognized  monas- 
teries was  deferred  to  the  time  when  the  non-approved 
monasteries  should  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  number 
of  the  Paulist  monks  of  the  monastery  of  Czenstoch- 
owa  was  fixed  at  twentv-four.  Even  these  restrictive 
laws,  however,  were  not  observed.  Only  three  or 
four  of  the  recognized  monasteries  were  allowed  to 
receive  novices,  and  the  members  of  religious  orders 
were  prohibited  from  having  relations  with  their 
religious  superiors  outside  of  Russia.  It  Is  therefore 
not  astonishing  that  the  religious  onlers  should  have 
nearly  disappeared  from  tliat  country.  The  Sisters 
of  Charity  alone  have  been  able  to  develop  their 
organization;  and,  as  elsewhere,  thev  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all,  even  of  the  Orthodox. 

The  greater  part  of  the  religious  are  in  Russian 
Poland.  The  Archdiocese  of  Warsaw  has  a  Capuchin 
monastery  at  Nowe  Miasto,  with  15  religious,  and  the 
convents  of  the  Visitation  (14  religious),  the  Perpetual 
Adoration  (13  religious),  and  the  Sisters  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  (36  religious).  The  Sisters  of 
Charity,  3S2  in  number,  have  under  their  charge  there 
34  hospitals  or  philanthropic  institutions.  In  1905 
the  Rederaptorists,  five  in  number,  had  established 
themselves  at  Warsaw;  but  the  Russian  Government 
expelled  them  in  1910.  There  are  remnants  of  the 
old  orders  that  were  suppressed  in  1S64,  but  their 
number  is  reduced  from  vear  to  year. 

The  Dior.-.,.  „f  Wladialaw  has  the  celebrated  monas- 
tery of  GKlUttochowa.  belonging  to  a  congregation  of 
cenonites  rail,,}  Paulist  s  (from  St.  Paul  t  the  hermit  I, 
there  are  about  forty  religious,  priests  and  lavmen. 
in  the  convent.  A  grievous  crime  that  was  committed 
in  the  convent  ,n  1909  u,l  thc  diocesan  authorities 


to  adopt  the  severest  measures  for  the  re-establish- 
ment of  religious  discipline  there.  In  the  same  diocese 
there  are  two  convents  of  Friars  Minor,  at  Kolo 
and  at  Wladialaw,  with  10  religious;  one  convent  of 
Dominican  Tertiaries,  at  Przyrow,  with  12  religious; 
and  one  convent  of  Franciscan  Tertiariea,  with  13 
religious,  at  Wielun.  There  are  49  Sisters  of  Charity, 
who  have  charge  of  13  philanthropic  establishments. 
In  the  Diocese  of  Plock  there  are:  a  convent  of  Car- 
melites, at  Obory,  with  6  religious;  a  monastery  of 
Felieian  Sisters,  at  Przasnysx,  with  9  religious;  and 
5  charitable  institutions,  in  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

In  the  Diocese  of  Sejny,  besides  a  Benedictine 
monastery,  with  10  religious,  there  are  two  hospitals 
and  one  asylum,  under  the  care  of  13  Sisters  of 
Charity. 

In  the  Diocese  of  Sandomir  there  is  a  Franciscan 
convent  for  women,  with  13  religious;  and  6  charitable 
institutions,  under  the  care  of  29  Sisters  of  Charity. 

The  Diocese  of  Kielce  has  35  Sisters  of  Charity,  and 
that  of  Lublin  44.  who  arc  in  <  Large  of  8  charitable 
establishments. 

In  the  Archdiocese  of  Mohileff  there  are  no  con- 
vent*, properly  so  called.  At  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow  there  live  some  Dominicans  of  different 
nationalities,  and  it  is  by  priests  of  that  order  that 
the  French  parishes  of  those  two  cities  are  served.  In 
1907  eight  Franciscan  Sisters,  Missionaries  of  Mar)', 
established  themselves  at  St.  Petersburg  with  the 
consent  of  the  government.  Thev  direct  a  house  of 
work.  There  are  also  in  the  archil  iocese  a  few  Sisters 
of  French  and  of  Polish  congregations. 

The  Diocese  of  Vilna  has  a  Benedictine  monastery 
at  Vilna,  with  6  religious,  and  a  Franciscan  monastery, 
with  3  religious,  at  Slonim.  In  the  Diocese  of  Kovno 
there  is:  a  Franciscan  monastery,  with  3  religious,  at 
Kretinga;  one  Benedictine  monastery  at  Kovno,  with 
9  religious;  anil  a  convent  of  Sisters  of  St.  Catharine, 
with  9  religious,  at  Kroki.  At  Zaslaff.  in  the  Diocese 
of  Lutzk,  Zhitomir,  and  Kamenetz,  the  Franciscans 
have  a  monastery  with  4  resident  religious;  and  there 
are  al>out  10  religious  of  various  other  orders  scattered 
throughout  the  diocese.  There  are  no  religious  in  the 
Diocese  of  Tiraspol. 

In  all,  therefore,  of  the  13.000,000  Catholics  in 
Russia,  150  men  and  550  women  are  religious,  and 
of  the  women  450  are  Sisters  of  Charity.  The 
Catholic  Church  in  Russia,  thcrrforc,  is  deprived  of 
an  important  part  of  its  mUitia,  and  there  is  small  hope 
that  religious  life  will  flourish  in  that  country.  The 
small  monasteries  that  remain  depend  on  the  bishops, 
and  have,  instead  of  provincials,  visitors  who  are 
chosen  from  among  the  secular  clergy.  The  several 
attempts  of  thc  Polish  religious  of  Galicia  (Augustin- 
ians,  Franciscans,  Bernanlists,  Piarists,  Rcdcmptor- 
ists)  and  others  to  establish  themselves  in  Russia 
since  1905  have  been  futile. 

F.  Moral  and  Intellectual  Life  of  the  Catholir  Clergy 
in  Rwtxia. — From  the  moral  and  intellectual  points 
of  view,  in  Russia,  as  in  all  Orthodox  countries,  the 
Catholic  clergy  is  very  superior  to  that  of  other  de- 
nominations, according  to  the  confession  even  of  the 
Orthodox  writers  themselves.  Any  shortcomings 
which  may  occur  in  the  lives  of  the  Catholic  clergy 
arise  out  of  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authority.  The  Holy  See  cannot  exer- 
cise in  Russia  a  more  efficacious  vigilance  than  it 
exercises  in  other  countries;  but  even  if  it  were  in  a 
position  to  do  so,  it  would  find  an  olwtacle  to  its 
efforts  in  t  he  laws  of  t  he  country.  On  the  other  htuid, 
the  clergy  is  too  scattered,  its  work  too  great,  and 
the  civil  offices  imi*>scd  ui»n  it  by  the  bureaucracy 
too  arduous.  Nevertheless,  in  the  difficult  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  placed,  its  zeal  has  succeeded 
in  working  marvels,  in  holding  its  fold  firmly  t>?»™ 
to  the  Faith,  and  in  conciliating  the 
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Orthodox  and  the  affection  of  Catholics.  The  gener- 
osity of  the  Catholic*,  especially  Poles  and  Lithua- 
nian*, is  considerable,  and  therefore  the  financial  cir- 
of  the  Catholic  clergy  are  of  the  bent, 


notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  stipends  which  it 
receives  from  the  Russian  Government  are  exceed- 


ingly small:  parish  priests  receive  from  230  to  GOO 
roubles  a  year,  and  canons  have  the  same  stipend. 
The  people  are  very  pious,  and  their  pilgrimages  to 
the  sanctuaries  arc  frequent.  At  the  Feast  of  the 
Assumption,  the  sanctuary  of  Czcnstochowa  is  visited 
at  times  by  as  many  as  1,000,000  pilgrims.  The 
sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  of  Ostrabrama,  at  Vilna,  is 
also  a  centre  of  many  pilgrimages,  and  the  streets 
that  lead  to  it  arc  always  crowded  with  people  on  their 
knees. 

The  Catholic  clergy  in  Russia  is  unable  to  con- 
tribute efficiently  to  the  propagation  of  the  Faith,  for 
its  seal  is  trammelled  by  very  severe  laws.  In  190H- 
1911  many  priests  were  fined,  imprisoned,  and  even 
exiled  for  having  baptized  children  of  mixed  mar- 
riages; nevertheless  the  clergy  contributes  in  some 
measure  to  the  work  of  the  union.  There  had  been 
hopes  of  restoring  the  l.'niate  Church  in  Russia 
through  the  agency  of  three  or  four  Russian  priest* 
who  were  converted  to  Catholicism;  and  two  chapels 
of  the  Slav  Rite  sprang  up,  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow.  In  1911,  however,  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment closed  the  two  chapek  and  forbade  the  exercise 
of  their  ministry  by  the  converted  priests,  one  of 
whom  returned  to  the  schism. 

The  Catholic  clergy,  and  Catholics  in  general,  ab- 
stain from  taking  part  in  politics;  but  they  do  a  great 
deal  for  the  moral  and  intellectual  development  of 
their  fellow-countrvmen.  The  Poles  are  the  staunch- 
est  supporters  of  Catholicism  and  Polish  nationalism 
in  Russia.  The  Lithuanian  clergy  has  taken  a  very 
active  part  in  the  awakening  of  Lithuanian  national- 
ism, the  restoration  of  the  Lithuanian  language  to 
the  churches  of  Lithuania,  and  the  development  of 
Lithuanian  literature.  From  these  points  of  view, 
therefore,  both  the  Polish  and  Lithuanian  clergy  have 
rendered  great  service  to  their  respective  nationali- 
ties. It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  t  hat  there  should 
frequently  arise  at  Vilna,  between  the  Polish  and  the 
Lithuanian  clergy,  disputes  that  are  at  variance  with 
Catholic  interests.  The  intellectual  development  of 
the  clergy,  as  yet,  is  not  all  that  might  be  desired. 
The  seminaries,  in  all  that  concerns  the  admission  of 
young  men,  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  government, 
which,  possibly,  prevents  the  more  desirable  youths 
from  entering  those  establishments.  For  the  rest, 
the  course  of  studies  in  those  seminaries  is  not  very 
complete.  At  present,  however,  an  intellectual  and 
moral  reform  in  these  establishments  is  being  sought : 
a  considerable  number  of  Catholic  priest  h  go  to  foreign 
countries  to  complete  their  studies  in  Catholic  uni- 
versities, and  upon  their  return  to  Russia  teach  in 
the  seminaries.  The  Catholic  Press,  also,  which  had 
been  kept  at  a  low  standard  by  the  Russian  censor- 
ship, has  improved  greatly  of  recent  times.  In  1909 
the  seminary  of  Wladislaw  !>cgan  the  publication  of 
the  "Duchowni  Kaplan",  a  monthly  periodical  that 
is  on  a  level  with  the  most  learned  Catholic  publica- 
tions of  Europe.  Other  Catholic  periodicals  are  pub- 
lished at  Warsaw,  Vilna,  Sandomir,  etc..  and  seek  to 
neutralize  the  anticatholio  propaganda,  anil  the  prop- 
aganda of  atheism,  which  latter  has  its  centre  at 
Warsaw,  where  it  publishes  its  organ  the  "MvsJ 
Xepolegla"  (Independent  Thought). 

The  chief  centre  of  Catholic  study  in  Russia  is  the 
Roman  Catholic  Ecclesiastical  Academy  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, established  in  1833,  in  place  of  the  seminarv  of 
Vilna,  which  was  considered  the  university  of  "the 
Catholic  clergy  in  Russia.  The  academy  has" a  rector, 
m  mspecto^s,Hrau^dwctor,  1. ^professors,  and  a 


their  best  students,  who  after  a  course  of  four  years 
receive  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Theology.  It  has 
60  students.  Among  its  professors  mention  should 
be  made  of  Mikhail  Godlewski,  author  of  important 
publications  on  the  history  of  Catholicism  in  Russia; 
and  Stanislaus  Trzeciak,  the  author  of  an  im|>ortant 
work  on  the  literature  and  religion  of  the  Jews  at  the 
time  of  Christ  ("Literatura  i  religija  u  svd6w  za 
czasow  Chrystusa  Pana ",  Warsaw,  191 1 ). 

The  sect  of  the  Mariavites  is  treated  in  the  article 
Poland. 

The  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia. — Russian 
writers  ordinarily  divide  the  history  of  their  national 
church  into  five  periods.  The  first,"  from  989  to  1237, 
was  the  period  of  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  in 
Russia.  Christianity  was  spread  slowly,  but'  the 
want  of  culture  among  the  people  caused  pagan  super- 
stitions to  be  maintained  under  the  external  appear- 
ances of  Christ  ian  rites.  The  conditions  of  the  lower 
clergy,  both  as  to  culture  and  to  apostolic  spirit,  were 
wretched.  Monastic  life  began  to  flourish  in  Russia, 
when  the  monk  Anton,  coming  from  Mount  Athos  in 
1051,  established  himself  in  a  grotto  near  Kieff,  and 
collecting  about  him  various  followers,  among  them 
the  famous  Blessed  Theodosius  Petcherski,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  great  monastery  called  Kievo- 
Peteherskaja.  This  monastery  became  a  focus  of 
culture  in  the  development  of  Russia,  and  is  rightly 
considered  a  national  monument  of  that  country. 
Monasticism  was  so  generally  spread  in  the  twelfth 
century  that  in  the  city  of  Kieff  alone  there  were 
seventeen  monasteries. 

During  this  first  period  the  Russian  Church  was 
totally  dependent  upon  the  Church  of  Constantinople, 
and  was  governed  by  the  Metropolitans  of  Kieff.  the 
list  of  which  opens  with  Leo  (dead  in  1004),  and  closes 
with  the  Metropolitan  Josef  in  1237.  According  to 
Golubinski  this  first  list  contains  twenty-four  names. 
Some  of  them,  Mikhail,  Ilarion,  Ivan  II,  Ephraim, 
and  Konstantin  were  placed  upon  the  calendar  of  the 
saints.  One  of  the  most  famous  saints  of  this  first 
epoch  was  St.  Cyril  of  Turoff. 

The  second  period,  from  1237,  in  which  year  begin 
the  Mongolian  invasions  and  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  power  of  northern  Russia,  extends  to 
1401,  when  Orthodox  Russia  was  divided  into  two 
metropolitanates.  During  this  period,  Russia  was 
governed  by  the  Metropolitans  of  all  Russia,  the  list 
of  whom  begins  with  Cyril  III  (1242-49),  and  closes 
with  St.  Gona  (1448-61).  Among  these  metropol- 
itans, St.  Pioter  (1308-26),  St.  Alexei  (1354-78),  and 
St.  Gona  (1*1-18-61)  were  raised  to  the  honours  of  the 
altar  of  the  Russian  Church.  The  latter  fought 
against  the  Tatars;  while  several  Russian  princes 
suffered  martyrdom  for  their  Faith  and  were  canon- 
ized. Some  few  missionaries  attempted  to  spread 
Christianity  among  the  Tatars.  In  1329  two  Rus- 
sian monks,  Sergei  and  Germanus,  founded  the  famous 
monastery  of  Balaam,  on  an  islet  of  I^ake  Ladoga.  In 
the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  century  St.  Stephen, 
Bishop  of  Perm  (d.  1396),  preached  Christianity  to 
the  Zyriani.  The  efforts  of  the  Russians,  however, 
to  win  Lithuania  over  to  the  schism  were  not  crowned 
with  success.  During  this  period,  there  were  eighteen 
e|>archies  in  Russia.  The  Russian  bishops  gradually 
leaned  towards  Moscow,  which  had  aspirations  to 
spiritual  supremacy  ./The  moral  and  intellectual  < 


ditions  of  the  clergy  were  very  low.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  fourteenth  c»>ntury,  there  arose  the 
heresy  of  the  Striqolniki,  who  rejected  the  hierarchy. 
Monasticism  attained  its  highest  development,  there 
appearing  180  new  monasteries.  St.  Sergei  Radonei- 
ski  (dead  in  1392),  a  saint  whom  popular  legends 
represent  as  endowed  with  supernatural  powers,  Ikv 
carne  the  legislator  of  the  new  monasticism.  At 
Sergievo,  40  miles  from  Moscow,  he  founded  the 
celebrated  monastery  of  the  Most  Holy  Trinity,  a 
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prat  religious  and  national  monument  of  Russia. 
The  monasteries  at  this  epoch  contained  possibly  300 
religious. 

The  third  period  is  from  1461  to  1589,  when  the 
Russian  Church  was  divided  into  the  two  metropoli- 
tanatcs  of  Moscow  and  Kieff.  The  former  was 
bounded  by  the  frontiers  of  Great  Russia,  and  was 
strictly  Russian  and  Orthodox.  That  of  Kieff  at- 
tempted to  assimilate  the  culture  of  the  West,  and 
developed  great  literarv  activity.  In  the  metropolis 
of  Moscow,  Tib  in  of  Vyatka  (dead  in  1612)  worked 
for  the  conversion  of  the  Voguli  and  of  the  Ostiaki  of 
of  the  Government  of  Perm.  The  monks  of  the  mon- 
aster)' of  Solovka  evangelized  the  Ixipari,  in  which 
efforts  the  Bl.*?ed  Theodoretua  (dead  in  1577)  and 
the  Blessed  Tihon  Petchengski  (1495-1583)  distin- 
guished themselves.  In  the  work  of  the  conversion 
to  Christianity  of  the  Tatars  of  Kazan,  the  hioumeno 
George  (Gurij)  Rugotin  became  famous.  He  died  4 
Dec.,  1563,  and  was  canonised  by  the  Russian  Church; 
so  also  was  the  archimandrite  Barsonofius  (dead  in 
1576,  and  Germanus  (d.  15437).  Other  Russian  monks 
devoted  their  energies  to  the  conversion  of  the  pagans 
of  Astrakhan  and  of  the  Caucasus. 

The  Russian  Church  boaunc  more  and  more  sep- 
arated from  the  Greek  Church,  and  towards  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  refused  to  receive  Greek 
mctro|K>litan.-i  and  bishops.  Among  the  metropoli- 
tans of  this  time,  Macarius  (1542-63),  and  the  ener- 
getic Philippus  II,  who  was  slain  by  order  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible  in  1473,  were  distinguished  by  the  extent 
of  their  learning.  In  the  Mctropolitanate  of  Moscow 
there  were  ten  eparchates.  The  clergy  was  very  nu- 
merous, and  many  of  its  members,  unable  to  sub- 
sist in  the  villages,  lived  a  vagabond  life  at  Moscow, 
to  the  detriment  of  discipline.  With  a  view  to  re- 
forming the  clergy  there  was  convened  at  Moscow 
in  1551  the  famous  Council  of  the  Hundred  Chap- 
ters (Stoglap).  Monaflticism  spread  more  and  more. 
From  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  century  there 
appeared  three  hundred  new  monasteries,  which 
accumulated  enormous  wealth.  The  Blessed  Nil 
Sorski  (1433-1508)  made  himself  the  champion  of  a 
reform  among  the  monks,  which  implied  on  their  part 
the  renunciation  of  all  real  property  and  seclusion  in 
the  monasteries.  His  doctrines  found  numerous  ad- 
versaries, among  whom  was  the  Blessed  Josef  of 
Volock  (1440-1515).  Many  monks  and  ascetics  of 
this  time  were  venerated  as  saints.  Among  the  more 
famous  of  these,  were  Alexander  Svirski  (dead  in  1533) 
and  Daniel  of  Pereiaslaff  (d.  1540).  The  want  of 
religious  instruction  favoured  superstition  and  the 
germination  of  heresies.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
there  broke  out,  at  Novgorod  and  its  surroundings, 
the  heresy  of  the  Judaisers  (zhidovatvujwJithir), 
against  which  the  Archbishop  Gennadius  (a  saint  who 
died  in  1505)  and  the  Blessed  Josef  of  Volock  struggled 
with  much  energy.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Matwei 
Baksin  and  Theodosius  Kosoi  taught  rationalist  doc- 
trines, abjuring  the  sacraments  and  ecclesiastical 
government,  which  evoked  refutations  and  anathemas 
from  Maxim  the  Greek,  anil  from  the  monk  Zinovii 
Otenski.    The  Protestants  established  themselves  at 


I  here  were  fifteen  metropolitans  of  Kieff,  from 
Gregnr  the  Bulgarian  (1438-73),  who,  according  to 
(•olubinski.  aft.T  embracing  the  union,  returned  to 
ftS^SSP*1?  Churrh-  »«  OniHinhnrus  Dievotehak 
(15,9  S«)i,  who  was  succeeded  bv  Mikhail  Ragosa— 
the  UUer  having  embr.u-.nl  the  Union.  The  Ortho- 
dox of  the  mctropohtanate.  after  the  Union  of  Brest, 
tanatically  opjKwed  the  progress  of  the  Unionists. 
Itussian  writers  mention  with  praise,  among  these 
champions  of  Orthodoxy  against  the  Union,  Prince 
Andrei  Kurbski  and  Prince  Konstantin  of  Ostrog. 

t£lh  OWT  °!i  0r,ho,|"*>-  »1»  established  con- 
fraternities for  the  printing  and  dissemination  of 


polemical  works,  and  to  oppose  Catholic  influence 
through  the  schools.  For  want  of  bishops  and 
priests  of  their  own,  members  of  the  Orthodox  Church 
passed  over  to  the  Union.  In  1620,  however,  Theo- 
phanus,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  consecrated  Job 
Borecki  Metropolitan  of  Kieff,  and  six  members  of 
the  Orthodox  Church  as  bishops  resfiectively  of 
Polotsk,  Vladimir,  Lutsk,  Praemysl,  Chelm,  and 
Pinsk;  and  thus  the  Orthodox  hierarchy  was  re- 
established. In  the  domain  of  theology  the  sixteenth 
and  seventeenth  centuries  were  prolific  of  works, 
written  by  Orthodox  theologians,  to  combat  the  ar- 
guments of  the  Catholics  and  Uniates.  The  most 
salient  personality  of  the  Orthodox  hierarchy  of 
Kieff  during  this  period  was  the  Metropolitan  Peter 
Moghila  (d.  1646). 

The  fourth  period  of  the  Russian  Church  is  that  of 
the  Patriarchate  of  Moscow  (1589-1700  j.  The  Patri- 
archate of  Moscow  was  created  in  1589  by  Jeremias 
II,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  The  first  |iatriarch 
was  Job  (1589-1605);  he  was  succeeded  bv  Ignatei 
(1605-06),  Hermogenes  (1606-11).  Filarete  Romanoff 
(1619-33),  Joshaphat  (1634-40),  Josef  (1642-52), 
Nikon  (1652-66),  Joshaphat  (1667-72).  Pitirim 
(1672-73),  Joachim  Saveloff  (1674-90),  and  Adrian 
(1696-1700).  Among  the  most  famous  of  these 
mention  should  Is?  made  of  Filarete  and  Joachim, 
bitter  enemies  of  Catholicism;  and  of  Nikon,  who  with 
uncurl>ed  energy  upheld  the  rights  of  his  Church 
against  the  usurpations  of  the  civil  power,  on  which 
account  he  was  dc|>oMcd  in  1666.  The  patriarchs 
formed  at  Moscow  a  court,  which,  especially  under 
Filarete  Romanoff,  was  a  rival  of  that  of  the  tsars, 
both  as  to  wealth  and  authority,  and  which  for  these 
reasons  was  suppressed  by  the  tsars.  The  patriarchs 
exercised  superintendence  over  the  metropolitans  and 
over  the  bishops,  the  number  of  whom  was  increased 
and  diminished  by  turns.  After  the  establishment 
of  the  patriarchate,  Novgorod,  Kazan,  Rostoff,  and 
Kruticki  became  metropolitanates,  and  Susdal, 
Ryazan,  Tver,  Vologda,  and  Smolensk  were  made 
archiepiscopal  sees.  The  number  of  dioceses  was 
fixed  at  eight.  In  1620  Siberia  was  given  an  episcopal 
see  at  Tobolsk.  In  1682  the  Tsar  Feodor  Alexeie- 
vitch  proposed  the  establishment  of  12  metropolitan- 
ates and  72  dioceses;  but  a  council  of  bishops  reduced 
the  latter  number  to  34,  later  to  22,  and  thereafter  to 
14.  There  was  a  lack  of  funds  for  the  support  of  the 
new  dioceses,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  patriarchate  of  Moscow  had  13  metropolitan- 
ates, 7  archbishoprics,  and  2  dioceses.  . 

Meanwhile  the  tsars,  seeing  the  growth  of  the  in- 
fluence and  power  of  the  Church  under  the  rule  of  the 
patriarchs,  adopted  the  policy  of  diminishing  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  clergy.  The  Tsar  Alexis  Mikhailo- 
vitch  published  a  statute  (ulozhenie)  which  prohibited 
the  further  acquisition  of  property  by  the  clergy. 
The  jutlicial  position  of  the  clergy  received  another 
blow  by  the  promulgation  of  the  so-called  munattyr- 
skij  prikiu  (monasterial  ordinance).  The  clergy  re- 
ceived this  diminutw  capitis  with  evident  displeasure; 
and  when  Nikon,  Metropolitan  of  Novgorod,  was 
raised  to  the  patriarchal  dignity  in  1652,  protests  were 
redoubled,  and  the  conflict  Ix-twecn  the  patriarch  and 
the  tsar  became  acute.  The  bishops,  who  were  par- 
tisans of  the  tsar,  had  the  support  of  the  Greek  hier- 
archy. The  Council  of  Moscow,  to  please  the  tsar, 
deposed  the  patriarch,  who  di.nl  after  a  long  cap) tivrtj , 
at  Bielo-ozero,  in  16S1.  With  the  death  of  Nikon 
the  Russian  Church  was  yoked  to  the  chariot  of  the 
State.  Peter  the  Great  found  that  the  patriarchate 
was  useless,  and  in  fact  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the 
realization  of  his  purposes;  and  accordingly,  at  the 
death  of  Adrian  in  1700,  he  suppressed  it-  l.m 
Patriarchate  of  Moscow  had  succeeded  in  unifying 
the  Orthodox  Church  of  Russia.  After  the  conven- 
tion of  1686  l>etw..cn  Russia  and  Poland,  which  i 
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the  tsars  of  Moscow  masters  of  Kieff  and  Little  Russia, 
the  Patriarch  Joachim  named  Godeon  Tchetvertinski 
metropolitan  of  Kieff,  and  in  1687  Dionysius,  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  recognized  the  dependency 
of  the  Metro|x>litanate  of  Kieff  upon  the  Patriarchate 
of  Moscow. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  under  the  Patriarch 
Nikon  a  great  schism  broke  out  in  the  Orthodox 
Church,  called  the  Schism  of  the  Old  Believers.  The 
liturgical  books  in  use  in  the  Russian  Church  were 
replete  with  errors.  Their  correction  was  an  urgent 
necessity,  and  had  been  undertaken  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  fanatics  opposed  this  "corruption"  of 
the  sacred  texts,  and  Maxim  the  Greek,  who  had 
worked  upon  it,  paid  for  his  participation  in  the  work 
with  a  long  imprisonment.  Under  Nikon  in  1654  a 
council  held  at  Moscow  recognized  the  necessity  of 
the  reform  in  quest  ion.  Accordingly  the  liturgical 
books  were  corrected,  but  many  Russians,  influenced 
by  the  monks,  ref  used  to  accept  the  corrected  versions. 
It  began  to  be  rumoured  that  Antichrist,  personified 
by  the  popet  had  in  view  the  destruction  of  the  Or- 
thodox Russian  Church,  tlirough  the  Latin  Catholics 
of  western  Russia.  But  a  council  held  at  Moscow 
in  1666  approved  the  reform  of  Nikon,  and  pro- 
nounced its  anathema  against  those  who  had  not  ac- 
ceptea  nis  aecisions.  Anathemas,  were  now  ever,  liKe 
the  severity  of  the  government,  without  effect  against 
these  deserters  from  the  official  Church.  The  monks 
who  were  averse  to  the  reform  withdrew  to  solitary 
places,  and  founded  clandestine  monasteries,  among 
which  those  of  Vyg,  Starodub,  and  Vyatka  became 
famous.  The  more  violent  schismatics  were  burnt 
alive  or  decapitated.  But  persecutions  invigorated 
the  schism,  called  in  Russian  rtukio,  whence  the  name 
of  its  adherents.  Raakolniki. 

The  fifth,  called  the  synodal,  period  begins  with 
1700,  and  extends  to  the  present  time.  At  the  death 
of  Adrian  (1700).  Stepan  Tavorski,  Metropolitan  of 
Ryazan,  and  a  learned  theologian,  was  appointed 
patriarchal  vicar,  and  charged  to  reform  the  entire 
constitution  of  the  Russian  Church.  Tavorski  found 
an  excellent  co-operator  in  Theophanus  Prokopovitch, 
who  was  Bishop  of  Pskof  in  1718,  and  who,  although 
educated  at  Lemberg,  Cracow,  and  Rome,  and  ac- 
cording to  some,  a  convert  to  Catholicism,  nourished 
a  bitter  hatred  for  Catholics.  Peter  the  Great  gave 
to  Prokopovitch  the  task  of  preparing  the  "  Eccle- 
siastical Regulations"  which  became  the  Magna 
Carta  of  the  Russian  Church.  This  code  was  fin- 
ished in  1720.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  con- 
cerning respectively  the  functions  of  the  synod,  the 
matters  put  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  the  duties  of 
its  members.  The  synod  was  solemnly  opened  on 
14  Feb.,  1721.  By  the  "Ecclesiastical  Regulations", 
the  tsar  is  the  supreme  judge  of  the  ecclesiastical  col- 
lege. His  representative  in  that  capacity  was  a  lay- 
man, who  in  a  document  of  1722  is  called  the  eye  of 
the  tsar.  This  functionary,  bearing  the  title  of  06er- 
Prokuror,  was  to  be  chosen  preferably  from  the 
military  class. 

The  synod  in  the  early  period  of  its  existence  had 
ten  members,  besides  the  president,  and  maintained 
its  ecclesiastical  character.  After  the  death  of  Peter 
the  Great,  however,  that  ecclesiastical  character  was 
lost  by  degrees,  and  the  synod  became  a  vast  political 
bureaucracy.  The  bisho|is  wen*  at  the  mercy  of  the 
procurators-general,  who  at  times,  as  in  the  case  of 
Prince  Sharkhovski,  regarded  the  synod  as  a  political 
institution,  and  sometimes  maltreated  the  prelates 
who  formed  that  body.  There  were  procurators- 
general  who  made  public  profession  of  atheism,  as 
Tchebysheff  (1768-74),  or  of  rationalism,  as  Prince 
A.  Golycin  (1803).  The  Russian  Church  suffered 
humiliation  under  the  lay  rule  of  the  synod  (see  the 
important  work  of  Blagovidoff ,  an  ex-professor  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Academy  of  Kazan,  on  "The  Procura- 
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torn  of  the  Holy  Synod").  In  1881  there  was  called  to 
the  government  of  the  synod  Konstantin  Pobiedon- 
mtseff,  a  man  of  great  culture  but  of  reactionary 
ideas,  who  wished  to  unite  all  the  religions  professed 
in  Russia  in  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  epoch  of 
Pobiedonostscff  was  one  of  complete  thraldom  for 
the  Russian  Church.  His  dictatorship  however  came 
to  an  end  in  1905,  when  the  edict  of  toleration  was 
promulgated.  The  Liberal  Russian  clergy  attacked 
the  synod  and  the  anti-canonical  constitution  of  the 
Russian  Church  in  the  Press,  and  demanded  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  patriarchate.  The  Government 
proposed  the  convocation  of  a  great  national  synod, 
to  return  its  liberties  to  the  Church  of  Russia  and  to 
give  it  a  new  constitution,  but  this  purpose  was  frus- 
trated by  the  friction  between  the  "white"  (secular) 
and  the  "black"  (regular)  clergy,  by  the  triumph  of 
the  revolutionary  parties,  and  by  the  outbreak  of 
the  revolution.  The  synod  continued  to  exercise 
its  deleterious  authority  under  various  procurators: 
Prince  Obolcnski,  Izvolski,  Lukianoff  (a  mental 
specialist),  and  finally,  in  1911,  Carolus  Vladimiro- 
vitch  Sabler,  a  former  associate  of  Pobiedonostscff, 
but  a  man  of  broader  and  more  liberal  ideas. 

Other  changes  were  made  in  the  eparchies.  When 
the  synod  was  established,  there  were  18  eparchies  and 
2  vicariates  in  Russia;  in  1764,  the  number  of  the  for- 
mer had  increased  to  29,  and  to  36  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century';  which  latter  number  was  in- 
creased under  Nicholas  I,  and  became  65  in  our  day. 
The  eparchies  are  ruled  by  metropolitans  (St.  Peters- 
burg, Moscow,  and  Kieff),  archbishops,  and  bishops. 
According  to  the  most  recent  statistics,  there  were  133 
Russian  bishops,  including  the  bishop-vicars  of  the 
eparchies,  and  the  bishop  without  a  charge.  In  re- 
gard to  the  moral  character  of  the  Russian  episcopate, 
and  concerning  the  various  institutions  of  the  Russian 
dioceses,  sec  the  present  writer's  work  "La  Chicsa 
russa".  pp.  105-160.  The  Russian  clergy,  which  is 
divided  into  two  castes,  the  "white"  clergy,  or  secu- 
lars, and  the  "black"  clergy,  or  regulars,  has  not  ac- 
quired, among  the  Russians,  the  moral  prestige  that 
Uie  Catholic  clergy  has  acquired  in  Catholic  countries. 
According  to  the  latest  statistics,  there  arc  in  the 
"white"  clergy  45,000  priests,  2400  arch  priests,  15,000 
deacons,  and  44,000  singers,  while  there  are  60,000 
churches  and  chapels  in  the  country.  This  clergy 
exercises  its  ministry  over  more  than  90  millions  of 
Orthodox  faithful;  nut  it  is  rendered  incapable  of 
accomplishing  its  mission  by  poverty,  want  of  educa- 
tion, the  lack  of  sound  vocations,  the  oppression  of 
the  Government,  contempt  and  social  isolation,  family 
cares,  and  not  infrequently  by  drink.  Only  in  the 
cities  are  there  to  be  found  priests  of  culture  and  in 
comfortable  circumstances;  those  who  work  in  the 
rural  parishes  are  deserving  of  pity  and  compassion. 

In  the  eighteenth  century',  the  ''black"  clergy  suf- 
fered vicissitudes  that  greatly  reduced  the  number 
of  monasteries  and  monks.  Peter  the  Great  espe- 
pecially  and  Anna  Ivanovna  treated  the  monks  with 
the  greatest  severity.  Nevertheless  the  "black" 
clergy  preserved  the  moral  and  economic  superiority 
in  Russia;  bishops,  rectors,  and  inspectors  of  acade- 
mies and  seminaries  are  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the 
"black"  clergy,  and  the  monasteries  still  possess  im- 
mense riches.  According  to  the  most  recent  stat  istics 
there  are  298  monasteries  that  are  recognized  and  sub- 
sidized by  the  Government,  while  there  are  154  not 
subsidized  (ztuUUnij).  There  were  9317  monks  and 
8260  novices.  There  were  400  religious  houses  of 
women,  inhabited  by  12,652  nuns  and  40,275  novices. 
Many  of  these  religious  houses  are  of  the  Russian 
Sisters  of  Charitv,  who  maintain  1R4  hospitals,  and 
148  asylums.  The  life  of  the  regular  clergy,  except 
in  a  few  monasteries  of  strict  observance,  is  very  lax. 

The  Orthodox  clergy  receives  its  education  in  the 
ecclesiastical  schools,  preparatory  for  the  seminaries 
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(dukhomyja  ulckUish*ha)  of  which  there  are  185,  with 
1302  instructors,  and  which  are  maintained  at  an  ex- 
pense to  the  state  of  6,153,353  roubles  yearly;  in  the 
ecclesiastical  seminaries,  of  which  there  arc  57,  with 
806  instructors  and  20,500  students;  and  also  in  the 
ecclesiastical  academies  of  St.  Petersburg,  Moacow, 
Kieff,  and  Kazan,  in  which  there  are  120  instructors 
and  862  students;  these  academies  possess  very  valu- 
able libraries,  and  have  professors  of  great  scientific 
merit.  The  seminaries  both  morally  or  intellectually 
are  in  a  wretched  condition;  from  these  seminaries 
the  moral  and  intellectual  shortcomings  of  the  Rus- 
sian clergy  are  derived,  their  students,  as  a  rule,  enter- 
ing the  priesthood  without  the  least  vocation.  In 
1900-08  these  institutions  became  hotbeds  of  revolu- 
tionists, and  even  of  anarchists.  The  ecclesiastical 
sciences  are  cultivated  in  the  academies^  which  pub- 
lish periodicals  of  great  merit,  as  the  "  Khristianskoe 
Tchtenie"  (Christian  Reading)  at  St.  Petersburg; 
the  "Bogoslovski  Viestnik"  (Theological  Messenger) 
at  Sergievsk  Posad;  the  "Trudy"  (Works)  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Academy  of  Kieff,  and  the  "Pravos- 
lavnyi  Hobesiednik"  at  Kasan.  Other  important 
periodicals  are  the  "Strannik"  (St.  Petersburg  Travel- 
ler), the  "Tcherkovnij  Viestnik"  (Ecclesiastical  Mes- 
senger), the  "Cerkovnija  Viedomosti"  (Ecclesiastical 
News),  the  organ  of  the  synod  at  St.  Petersburg; 
"Dushepolewioe  Tchtenie"  (Edifying  Reading),  at 
Moscow,  and  the  "Khristianin"  (The  Christian),  at 
Sergievsk  Posad.  Among  the  most  famous  professors 
of  the  ecclesiastical  academics  of  the  present  day. 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  great  exegete  Nikolai 
Glubokovski,  the  canonists  Zaoierski  and  Berdnikoff, 
the  historian  Znamenski,  etc.  The  most  famous  of 
them  all,  at  present  ,  is  the  archpriest  Malinovski.  A 
comprehensive  study  on  the  Russian  seminaries  and 
academies  may  be  found  in  the  work  "La  Chiesa 
russa",  pp.  541-679. 

The  educating  influence  of  the  Russian  clergy  upon 
the  people  is  very  slight.  On  the  other  hand  the 
bureaucracy  would  suppress  any  effort  of  the  clergy 
to  give  to  the  people  a  higher  sense  of  its  rights.  The 
clergy  maintains  a  great  many  elementary  schools, 
the  number  of  which  was  much'  increased  in  the  time 
of  Pobiedonostseff .  These  establishments  are  divided 
into  schools  of  two  classes,  and  schools  of  one  class; 
of  the  former  there  are  672,  with  77,000  students  of 
both  sexes;  while  there  are  25,425  one-class  schools, 
with  1 ,400,000  students  of  both  sexes;  and  in  addition 
13,650  schools  in  which  reading  is  taught,  with  436,000 
pupils.  There  are  426  secondary  schools,  with  22,300 
students,  the  yearly  maintenance  of  which  costs  a  sum 
of  17,000,000  roubles. 

The  apostolic  work  of  the  Russian  clergy  has  small 
result.  The  internal  misnions  are  against  the  Raskol- 
niki,  the  mystic  and  the  rationalist  sects,  the  Moham- 
medans, the  Catholics,  the  Lutherans,  and  the  Jews. 
The  missionaries  direct  their  efforts  towards  the  con- 
version of  dissidents  to  Orthodoxy  rather  by  the 
assistance  of  the  police  and  by  human  means  than  by 
a  supernatural  spirit  and  by  convincing  arguments. 
All  efforts,  not  excluding  deportation  to  Siberia,  have 
failed  to  secure  the  conversion  of  the  Raskolniki,  who 
since  1»05  have  enjoyed  a  certain  liberty,  and  at  the 
present  time  maintain  a  great  propaganda.  Their 
numl>er  is  estimated  at  15,000,000.  Among  Catholics 
ami  Lutherans  t  he  Russian  missions  are  without  effect  • 
in  fact  since  1905  many  of  the  Orthodox  have  em- 
braced Catholicism  or  Lutheranism.  For  three  cen- 
turi.-s  Russian  missionaries  have  worked  for  the  con- 
t  *l'e  Mo,uun»n«J«Hn  Tatars:  but  the  trivial 
£  ^  propaganda  among  that  people  was 
shown  in  1905,  when  500,000  Christian  Tatars  re- 
turned to  the  faith  of  Islam. 

Soutir  aZ'-"  T*'0"8 ,Vf  Rus™  ■»  in  North  and 
South  America  Japan,  Corea,  and  Persia.  In  North 
America  the  efforts  of  the  Orthodox  i 


directed  to  the  conversion  of  the  Uniate  Ruthenians 
who  emigrate  to  that  continent.  In  other  countries 
their  efforts  are  almost  without  result,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Japan,  where  Ivan  Kasatkin,  who  is  now  an 


archbishop,  and  who  went  to  those  islands  in  1S60, 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  Japanese  branch  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  which  numbers  about  30,000  ad- 
herents and  :il suit  40  native  priests  (cf.  "La  Chiesa 
russa",  pp.  397-539). 

The  Church  of  Russia  is  the  support  and  strength 
of  Orthodox}',  which,  counting  Russians,  Greeks,  ami 
Rumanians,  has  more  than  1 10  millions  of  adherents. 
The  conversion  of  Russia  to  Catholicism,  therefore, 
would  end  the  Eastern  Schism.  But  the  hour  of  a 
reconciliation  between  the  East  and  the  West  is  yet 
far  distant,  however  much  desired  by  Catholics  ami 
also  by  Russians,  such  as  Vladimir  Soloveff.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  among  the  cultured  classes  of  Russia 
there  are  to  be  found  persons  who  desire  this  union, 
and  who  readily  recognize  the  defects  of  their  national 
Church ;  but  there  is  no  movement  towards  union  with 
Catholicism.  As  a  rule,  the  cultured  classes  of  Rus- 
sia are  contaminated  with  the  poison  of  infidelity; 
while  the  lower  classes  are  slaves  of  superstition  or 
ignorance,  and  most  attached  to  the  formalities  of 
their  rite.  They  arc  the  easy  prey  of  the  rationalist 
or  mvst  ic  Russian  sects.  Possibly  Russia  would  have 
been  Catholic  if,  after  the  Union  of  Brest,  politics  and 
human  passions  had  not  rendered  the  condition  of 
the  Uniates  most  unhappy,  and  placed  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  development  of  the  Ruthenian  clergy. 
But  it  is  useless  to  lament  the  past;  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  that  the  latent  religious  forces  of 
Russia  may  some  day  find  their  full  development  in 
union  with  Catholicism  under  a  single  shepherd. 
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etro  i  Rim  %  tluthba  r  iiotkne  Pntln  Menenja  (The  K™ba 
Home,  and  the  Acta  o(  Paolo  Menraio  at  Moscow)  (bt. 
1900). 
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Cnythh  «.  I)r  Ruttorum  rrlxtfiont  (Lelpxig,  ISHfl);  Prttx, 
Vtrum  M"*f»rtf*t  tint  ckrittiani  (•Stockholm.  1020) ;  Schwabs,  lit 
religion*  ritittutqut  ecctctiatticit  motcoritarum  (Jen*,  trjoo);  vo.v 
Oppknbcsch.  RelUrio  Motcoritarum  (Strasburg.  IBb7);  Wahr- 
Mt'SD,  La  rrtii/um  ancirnnt  rt  modrrnt  dtt  Mottoriltt  (Cologne, 
1698):  KttiMix,  Ktrrcitatio  hittaru-o-thrologim  dt  ttatu  Kcclttia-  rt 
religionis  motcontica  (Leipug.  1722);  Fenebun.  Dittrrtatio  hit- 
lorica  dt  rtltgton*  Ruthtnarum  hoditma  (GOttingen,  1745);  Beu- 
uuusn,  Kurirr  Abritt  dtr  ruttitchrn  Kirrht  (Erfurt,  1788); 
Straiiu  Zxutand  dtr  grtechieek-rumuchrn  Kirckt  in  dlttttrr  und 
nruettrr  Zril  (Tubingen.  1823) :  Idem.  Getchicht*  dtr  Gntndung  und 
Autbrritung  dtr  chrtttltchtn  Lthrt  unttr  dtn  VMktrn  dtt  ganztn 
ruttitchtn  Rtichtt  (Halle.  1827);  Idem.  Rrytrogt  tur  ruttitchtn 
Kirchtnartch.  (Halle,  1827) ;IuEM,  (Itsckirklt  dtr  ruttitchtn  Kirch* 
(Halle.  1830);  Mubavkpt.  Ittorija  rotttitkoi  ctrkn  ( History  of  the 
Busman  Church)  (St.  Petersburg,  1843):  Ger.  tr.  (Karlsruhe, 
1857);  Philarctr,  Ittorija  ruttkoi  ctrkri  (Tcheraigoff,  1802); 
Ger.  tr.  (Frankfort.  1872):  Hhimabd.  L' Halite  dt  Ruttit  (2  rob)., 
Paris.  1867);  Heard.  Tke  Ruttian  Ckurek  (London.  1887); 
Frank.  Ruttttehe*  ChritUntum  (Fadcrbofn.  1880);  Vawkcteijj, 
Studio  rttigiato  topra  la  Ruttia  (2  vola.,  Rome,  1892);  Rrstxc- 
vittn.  Ittorija  ruttkoi  ctrkri  pod  u pra rien itm  n.  tynoda  (History 
of  the  Russian  Church  under  the  Government  of  the  Holy  Synod) 
(St.  Petersburg,  1000) ;  Demsopt,  PrtiretUimyf  monattyri  rot- 
tiitkoi  imprrii  (The  OrtlMslox  Monasteries  of  the  Russian  Km- 
pire)  (Moscow.  1908).  The  nvost  complete  history  of  the  Rus- 
sian Church  is  that  of  the  Metropolitan  Macahh  h,  Ittorija 
ruttkm  trrkri  12  vols..  St.  Petersburg,  1883-1903).  A  complete 
bibliography  of  the  Orthodox  Russian  Church  is  to  be  found  in 
PaLUIKBI,  La  Chitta  rutta  (Florence,  1908),  and  Inxil,  Tkeoloffui 


dogmatic*  orthodoia,  I  (Florence.  1911). 

Skmijcb.  Dt  primit  initii*  cJtrittiana  rWifionu  initr  Ruttat 
(Hoile.  17(12);  Dttttrtatio  dt  origint  Christiana  rrligitmit  in  Rutnux 
(Route,  1820):  Corn.  Stoat  und  Kirckt  in  Altruttland  (Berlin, 
lfiOS) :  Botchxarepp,  Stoglat  i  ittorija  tobora  (The  Council  of  the 
Hundred  Chapters  and  its  History  )  (Jukhnoff,  1906);  K  « mutrr, 
Kkarakter  otnotkenii  Rottii  ko  prarotlarnomu  rottoku  s  ,Y  VI  i 
XVII  ttolirtijakh  (Nature  of  the  Relations  of  Russia  with  the 
Orthodox  East  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries) 
(Moscow,  I  SRI)  BacmE4»TEB.  Hrytrggt  lur  Ltbrntgetckichtt  dtt 
Patriarchen  Nikon  (Riga,  1788) :  Hcbbenkt.  Istoritehttkot  itthedo- 
tanit  ditla  pairiarkka  Xikana  (Historical  Researches  on  the  Csse 
of  the  Patnarch  Nikon)  (2  vols.,  St.  Petersburg.  1882-84);  Pal- 
MEK.  Tht  Patriarck  and  Ikt  Ttar  (London.  1871),  73,  76;  Kap- 
terepp,  Patriarkh  Xikon  i  car  Attktitj  Mikkaitotitch  (Sergievo. 
1909) ;  Blaoovidopf,  Obrr-prokurory  Stj.  Synoda  9  X  VIII  i  r 
ptrtoi  poiowinit  XIX  ttatjtiiia  (The  Procurators  Generml  of  the 
Holy  Synod  in  the  eighteenth  ami  the  first  part  of  the  nineteenth 
centuries)  (Kaaan,  1900);  Titunopt,  Pratilthtto  imptratriry 
Anny  Joannomy  9  too  otnothtnjiakk  k  dittam  pratotlarnoi  errkr 
(The  Go\'ernment  of  I  he  Empress  Anna  Joannovna  and  her  rels- 
tions  with  the  Orthodox  Church)  (Vilna,  1905):  Theineb.  Dir 
StaaUkirckt  Ruttlandt  im  J.  ISS'J  (Schaffhausen,  1844);  Golo- 
vtvt,  Mtmoirt*  d'un  prttrt  rusa«  ou  la  Ruttit  rtligtut  (Paris, 
1849);  Lewi,  />«  Ducholiorni  (Dorpat,  1829):  Ionace,  Ariii- 
buhop  op  Voronezh,  Ittorija  o  rtatkolakh  t  ctrkri  rottiitkoi  (H  in- 
to ry  of  the  sects  of  the  Russian  Church)  (St.  Petersburg.  1849); 
1*  ratkol:  tmtai  hittoriqut  tt  critiqut  tur  U*  ttcttt  rtligituttt  tn 
Ruttit  (St.  Petersburg,  18591;  Orlop,  Qutiqutt  rifitrions  tur  Itt 
ttcttt  rtli<firutei  en  Rutwit  ipRns,  1858.  1882):  PpixmaIER,  Dtt 
(laUttmrntehtn  und  Skopun  tn  Ruttland  (Vienna,  1883);  Idem. 
Dtt  UtJUhltdicktungtn  dtr  Cktvttrn  (Vienna.  1885);  vox  Gcrbel. 
Embach.  Rutwttckt  Srktirtr  (Ifcilbr  nn,  1883);  Tsaxki.  Iji  Ruttit 
ttctnirt  (Paris.  1887);  Dautok,  Dtr  Stundttmut  in  Ruttland 
(Gutersloh.  1896);  Gehrino.  QrundrQgt  tur  Gttckicktt  dtr  rut- 
titcktn  Stkttn  (I^eipsig,  1898):  Idem,  Die-  Stkttn  dtr  ruttitcktn 
Kirckt  (Lcipsig.  1898);  Bohoxdim,  Pratopop  Arrakum  (St.  Peters- 
burg. I898J ;  Grass.  Dtt  gthtimt  hriliot  Schrtfl  dtr  Ska  pirn  (l^eip- 
ug,  1904);  Idkm,  Dir  ruttitckrn  Stkttn  (Leipxig.  1905):  Sivirac. 
La  ttctt  rustt  dtt  kommtt  dt  Ditu  (Paris,  1906);  Axderson,  Sta- 
roobrjaiUchtttru  i  itktanttro  (The  Old  Believers  sml  the  Kuiisisn 


Seetsrians)  (8t.  Petersburg,  1908).  The  best  historical  works  on 
the  Russian  Ratkol  are  those  of  Smirxofp  (St.  Petersburg.  1882): 
Ivanovsxu  (Kuan.  1905);  and  Purrwiaopp  (St.  Petersburg, 


tat-niNo.  Gttckicktt  dtr  ttanotlttck-lutktri*cJttn  Grmrintn  im 
ruttitcken  Reich  (2  vols.,  Alton*.  1760) ;  Grots.  Btytray  tur  Gt- 
tchicktt  dtr  tvina.AtUhcritcken  Kirchtn  in  Ruttland  ( 1772) ;  Juno- 
hli  r,  Dir.  GrQnduny  dtr  ttanaciitck-iuttritckrn  Kirchtn  in  Ru*s~ 
land  (St.  Petersburg,  1855);  Fbommakn,  Dtr  crangttitcht  Kirrht 
im  Ruttland  (Berlin,  1868);  HrNMCS,  Dtr  rranatiUth-luthrrttcht 
Kirch*  Rutttandt  (Leipiig.  1877);  DaLton.  Btytrtgt  tur  Gt- 
tchicktt  dtr  rtangtlitcktn  Kirckt  in  Ruttland  (Gotha.  1887.  1889, 
1905);  CvietaEpp.  rrotttlanty  t  protettanltro  r  Aossit  (Moscow. 
1890);  Oaltoji.  tur  Gttchiehtt  drr  tiangclitcktn  Kircht  in  Rutt- 
land (Leipxig.  1903):  Eooehs,  Dit  rranaclitch-lutheritcktn  Gr- 
in  Ruttland  (St.  Petersburg.  19091;  Grrmt.  Gttckicktt 
btttdtiyttn  Vnlcrttaitungtkatst  far  eras 
inden  in  Ruttland  (St.  Petersburg.  1909). 

Russian  Laxocage  and  Literatttrb. — The  Bub- 
iect  will  be  treated  under  the  following  heads,  vi«. 
I.  Russian  Lanuuaoe;  II.  Ancient  Popular  Lit- 
erature; III.  First  Monuments  or  Russian 
Literature;  IV.  Literature  from  the  Eleventh 
to  TnE  Thirteenth  Centuries;  V.  Literature 
Fourteenth  to  the  Sixteenth  Ckn- 
s;  VI.  Literature  or  Little  Russia  and 
Great  Russia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century; 


VII.  Russian  Literati-re  or  the  Time  or 
the  Great;  VIII.  Literature  or  Russia  in 
Eighteenth  Century;  IX.  Literature  or  Rus- 
sia in  the  Nineteenth  Century;  X.  Contem- 
porary Russian  Literature. 

I.  Russian  Language. — Russian  is  a  Slav  lan- 
guage belonging  to  the  Indo-European  family.  The 
dispersion  of  the  Slav  tribes  in  prehistoric  times 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  various  Slav  dialects,  of 
which  Shafarik  counted  twelve,  although  other  writers' 
recognize  only  six  or  seven.  The  Slav  dialects  are 
divided  into  the  South-Eastem  dialects  and  the 
Western  dialects.  To  the  former,  which  culminate 
in  the  Bulgarian,  belongs  the  Russian,  or  rather  the 
three  Russian  dialects  of  Great  Russia,  Little  Russia, 
and  White  Russia.  Russian  has  many  affinities  with 
the  Bulgarian  and  Servian  languages ,  tsvaiisc  Russia 
received  her  primitive  literature  from  the  Bulgarians 
and  Servians.  The  absence  of  documents,  however, 
makes  it  impossible  to  define  with  precision  the  char- 
acter of  the  primitive  language  of  Russia,  or  rather 
the  relations  between  that  language  and  the  Russian 
of  literature.  According  to  Sreznevski  and  Lavroff, 
the  similarity  between  the  two  languages  was  almost 


i,  and  consisted  in  turns  of  expression  rather 
than  in  grammatical  forms.  Before  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  literary,  ecclesiastical,  and  adminis- 
trative language  was  one.  But  in  the  fourteenth 
century  the  ecclesiastical  language  began  to  differ 
from  the  literary  language  and  this  difference  grew 
considerably  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
The  Pakroslavic  or  ecclesiastical  language,  however, 
varied  little  in  either  case  from  the  language  of  the 
ptwple.  In  time  Russian  underwent  local  changes 
of  form  that  gave  rise  to  the  dialects  of  Kieff ,  Nov- 
gorod, Vladimir,  and  Moscow.  The  Vareghi,  the 
Greeks,  the  Tatars,  the  IJlhuanians,  and  the  Roles 
left  traces  of  their  political  domination  on  the  lan- 
guage of  Russia,  ana  in  the  time  of  l'etcr  the  Great 
many  words  were  added  from  German,  French,  and 
English.  The  question  of  the  primitive  language  of 
Russia  is  connected  with  the  ethnological  question, 
and  in  the  nineteenth  century  gave  rise  to  lengthv 
and  spirited  polemics  which,  however,  led  to  no  defi- 
nite results.  A  leading  work  for  the  study  of  this 
controvery  is  Buslaeff's  "Historical  Grammar  of  tho 
Russian  Language"  (18.58).  Political  and  nation- 
alist questions  also  enter  into  the  philological  re- 
searches concerning  the  primitive  language  of  Russia. 
The  Ruthenians,  or  Little  Russians,  claim  that  their 
language  was  the  original  Russian,  and  therefore 
that  primitive  Russian  literature  should  rather  be 
called  Ruthenian.  On  the  othtv  hand  Sobolevski 
and  the  nationalists  of  Great  Russia  declare  that  the 
present  Ruthenian  is  not  the  primitive  language  of 
Kieff.  This  philological  controversy  between  the 
nationalists  of  Little  Russia  and  those  of  Great  Russia 
has  not  yet  terminated. 

II.  Ancient  Popular  Literature.— From  its  ear- 
liest history  Russia  has  possesstHl  a  literature  that 
was  handed  down  by  tradition  from  generation  to 
generation.  It  was  not  before  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury that  this  literature  took  a  written  form.  The 
collection  of  Russian  proverbs  was  begun:  in  the 
eighteenth  century  Daniloff  published  the  first  col- 
lection of  Russian  byline:  at  tlie  end  of  the  same  cen- 
tury and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth,  Tehulkoff, 
PopofT,  and  Macaroff  published  the  first  coHections 
of  popular  songs.  Upon  this  literature,  which  con- 
veys so  much  information  on  the  religious,  civil,  and 
social  life  of  primitive  Russia,  great  light  was  thrown 
by  the  studies  of  Kalaidovitch,  Snegireff,  Sakha- 
roffj  Kirieevski,  Bielinski,  AthanasiefT,  KostomorofT, 
Maikoff,  Buslaeff,  Bezsonoff,  and  Vselovski.  The 
popular  Russian  songs  are  divided  into  several  classes. 
There  are  the  mvstic  or  ritual  songs  (obriailnyia 
piemi),  which  were  sung  in  the  sacred  games,  and  on 
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other  solemn  occasion.* ;  they  contain  many  memories 
of  the  ancient  pagan  feasts,  celebrating  the  glories 
of  Dazh-Bog  (tne  sun-god),  of  Koliada  (traced  by 
Russian  writers  to  the  Latin  Valendir),  and  of  Ovsen. 
Others,  illustrating  the  promiscuity  of  pagan  tradi- 
tion, celebrate  the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ  (miatolchnyja 
piemi);  others  relate  to  the  spring  feasts  (resnianki), 
or  accompany  the  dance  (khororothiyja).  To  this 
same  rlass  belong  the  nuptial  songs  (svadebnyja) , 
the  kupaVskija  (literally,  songs  of  the  baths),  the 
ruml'nyja,  in  honour  of  the  Rutaike,  a  term  that 
probably  served  to  designate  the  souls  of  the  de- 
parted. 

The  byline  are  the  most  beautiful  treasures  of  this 
popular  literature,  of  which  they  form  the  heroic 
cycle.  The  term  byline  is  derived  from  the  verb 
byl  (it  was),  and  etymologically  signifies  the  recital 
of  that  which  happened  in  time*  gone  by.  They  tell 
of  the  deeds  of  the  legendary  heroes  of  primitive 
Russia.  History,  legend,  and  mythology  toget  her  fur- 
nish the  matter  of  these  epic  songs.  In  them  the 
Russian  heroes  are  called  bogatyr,  a  name  that  some 
believe  to  be  derived  from  Hog  (Clod),  as  if  they  were 
demigods;  others  believe  that  the  term  is  derived 
from  Tatar  or  Mongolian;  and  yet  others  from  the 
Sanskrit  (bhaga,  force,  happiness).  The  heroes  who 
are  immortalized  in  the  byline  belong  to  the  epoch 
of  Vladimir  the  Great,  or  to  more  ancient  times,  and 
partake  of  a  mythological  character.  These  heroes, 
who  act  together  with  those  of  the  time  of  Vladi- 
mir the  Great,  but  nevertheless  arc  endowed  with  a 
mythological  character,  are  Sviatogor,  Mikula  Seli- 
aninovitch,  Volga  Sviatoslavitch,  Sukhman  Odikh- 
mantcvitch,  and  Don  Ivanoviteh;  the  historians  of 
Russian  literature  designate  them  by  the  epithet  of 
*tar»hie  ("ancient  heroes").  The  ^young  heroes" 
(mladthie)  belong  historically  to  the  epoch  ofVladimir; 
their  name*  are  Klia  Muromec,  Dobrynja  Nikititch, 
Alcaha  Popovitch,  Solovei  Budimiroviich,  etc.  KicfT 
is,  so  to  speak,  their  geographical  centre,  and  VTad- 
iniir  their  star.  In  the  Russian  chronicles  they  are 
mentioned  between  the  eleventh  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies. Klia  of  Murom  lived  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  his  remains  rest  in  the  grotto  of  the  sanc- 
tuary of  Petcherskaia  at  Kieff .  They  combat  the  mon- 
sters that  assail  Russia  from  within  or  from  without, 
that  is,  paganism  and  thieves  among  the  first,  and 
the  Petchenegi.  the  Polovcy,  and  the  Chozari  among 
the  second.  The  historical,  philological,  and  poetical 
importance  of  these  ancient  monuments  of  literature 
is  very  great.  Other  byline  of  later  date,  more  com- 
monly called  historical  songs,  refer  to  the  Tatar  in- 
vasions, to  the  period  of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  and  also 
to  that  of  Peter  the  Great.  The  songs  and  legends 
of  Little  Russia  are  called  dumy  (elegies,  ballads), 

of  the  Cossacks  and 
Turks  or  Tatars  and  the 


and  celebrate  the  struggles  of 
Little  Russians  against  the  Turk 


Pole*,  and  the  union  of  Little  Russia  with  Great 
Russia.  The  songs  that  refer  to  domestic  life  are 
called  bytoryja  mrmi.  They  sing  the  popular  feasts 
and  games,  and  the  sad  as  well  as  happy  events  of 
domestic  life,  while  thev  preserve  many  traces  of 
paganism.  The  best  collections  of  them  are  those 
of  Tchulkoff  1  St.  Petersburg.  1770-74);  Novikoff 
(Mo«ow,  1780-81);  and  Sakharoff  (St.  Petersburg, 
1838-89). 

To  popular  literature  belong  the  fanciful  novels 
called  xhizki,  which  resemble  somewhat  the  stories 
of  the  l  utes.  Their  protagonists  are  strange  beings 
Created  by  the  ardent  popular  fancv,  Balm-Iaga, 
serpents  with  six  or  twelve  heads,  stags,  horses,  etc. 
The  forces  of  nature  are  personified.  At  times  the 
myttioiogica!  element  predominates  in  them  entirely; 
ami  again  it  is  blended  with  Christianity.  The  old- 
est novels  arc  characterized  by  their  simplicity  and  bv 
he  repose  of  their >  recital.  Some  of  them, 'like  the 
one  entitled  "The  Judgment  of  S><"»i.u  " 


ical  compositions.  Others  are  derived  from  Western 
novels,  especially  the  Italian.  The  proverbs  also  be- 
long to  popular  literature.  They  arc  called  poilaricy, 
ana  are  very  abundant,  the  first  complete  collection 
of  them  having  been  made  by  D.  Rniazhcvilch  in 
1822.  They  are  the  sfiontaneous  product  of  the  wis- 
dom, caustic  spirit,  and  rudimentary  culture  of  the 
Russian  people,  and  n  Meet  the  various  historical 
ages  of  Russia.  Some  of  them  date  from  pagan  times, 
others  emanate  from  the  people's  knowledge  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  others  originate  in  the  events  that 
produced  the  greatest  impressions  on  the  popular 
imagination.  To  popular  literature  belong  also  the 
enigmas  or  riddles  (zagatlki),  collected  by  Khudiakoff 
(Moscow,  1861)  and  by  Sadovinikoff  (St.  Peters- 
burg, 1876);  the  incantations  (zagovary),  the  conjura- 
tions (zaktiatia),  and  the  lullabies  (plalchi),  which  are 
most  useful  for  the  study  of  Russian  folk-lore  and 
primitive  Russian  life. 

III.  First  Monuments  or  Riksian  Lite  rati' re. 
— The  first  written  literature  of  Russia  is  coincident 
with  the  conversion  of  Russia  to  Christianity.  Bul- 
garia was  the  first  Slav  educator  of  Russia,  and  the 
first  translations  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  liturgies 
were  Bulgarian.  The  most  ancient  monument  of 
Russian  literature,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  ec- 
clesiastical Palaxislavic  language  common  to  the 
primitive  Slav  Christians,  is  the  Gospel  called  "Ostro- 
mirovo",  written  at  Novgorod  in  1056-57  by  the 
Deacon  Gregor.  by  order  of  Ostromir,  first  magistrate 
(po*adnik)  of  the  city.  This  valuable  document  was 
published  by  Vostokoff  in  1813.  Ancient  Russian 
literature  is  of  an  eminently  religious  character.  The 
greater  portion  of  its  monuments  are  sermons,  homi- 
lies, letters,  lives  of  saints,  pilgrimages;  even  the 
profane  works,  as  chronicles  and  voyages,  have  a 
religious  tone.  On  the  other  hand,  owitifl  to  the  fact 
that  the  Russians  received  their  Christianity  from 
Byzantium,  their  literature  was  o|iciUy  Byzantine 
in  character,  the  early  Russians  either  translating  the 
Byzantine  works,  or  being  inspired  by  the  spirit  of  those 
works,  and  writ  ing  as  if  they  were  Byzant  ines.  Primi- 
tive Russian  literatim-,  however,  was  subject  also  to 
other  influences.  The  Slav  influence  was  due  to  the 
Bulgarians  and  Servians,  who,  until  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, gave  many  cultured  men  to  Russia,  e.  g  ,  the 
Metropolitan  Cyprian  and  Gregor  Camblak.  Greek 
influence  lasted  a  longer  time,  and  flourished  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

Russian  literature  in  the  beginning  consisted  of 
translations  from  the  Greek  and  of  original  works. 
Its  development  was  very  slow,  because  the  prices  of 
codices  were  very  high.  The  copying  of  Iwoks  was 
considered  not  oiily  a  useful  contribution  to  culture, 
but  a  supernatural  work.  The  IVincess  of  Polotsk. 
St.  Euphrosyne  (twelfth  century),  copied  books,  a 
work  to  which  monks,  and  even  bishojis,  devoted 
themselves.  Russian  monks  were  wont  to  go  to 
Constantinople,  or  to  Mount  Athos,  and  there  to  be- 
come amanuenses  nnd  enrich  the  first  Russian  libra- 


ries by  their  work.  The  first  books  that  were  trans- 
lated were  those  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  were  most 
used  bv  the  people  (Psalms,  the  Gospels,  Proverbs, 
Wisdom  of  Solomon.  F.cclesiastes,  Wisdom  of  Jesus 
the  son  of  Sirach).  There  were  also  collections  of 
extracts  from  the  Holy  Scripture*,  called  Parent". 
The  translation  of  all  the  books  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures in  a  single  codex  was  made  in  MM,  by  order  of 
Gennadius  Gonzoff,  Archbishop  of  Novgorod  {Uhi- 
1504). 

Simultaneously  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  were  greatly  in 
vogue,  especially  those  of  St.  John  Chrysostom. 
Highly  esteemed  also  were  the  doctrinal  explana- 
tions of  St.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem,  the  canons  of  St. 
Basil,  the  homilies  of  St.  Theodore  the  Studite,  the 
of  St.  ath«HMS.»  against  Arianism,  the 
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discourses  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  the  "Klimax" 
of  St.  John  Climucus,  untl  the  works  of  St.  Isaac 
the  Syrian,  St.  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  and  St.  John 
Damascene.  I'ntil  the  seventeenth  rentury,  the 
theological  writings  of  St.  John  Damascene  were  the 
sources  of  Russian  Orthodox  thwlogy.  The  great 
popularity  of  the  works  of  the  Fathers  gave  rise  to  the 
formation  of  collections  of  extracts  from  their  dis- 
courses, and  to  annotated  copies,  with  explanations, 
for  the  study  of  their  writings,  culled  nlmrniki,  of 
which  there  are  several:  "Zlatoust",  a  collection  of 
moral  sermons  and  homilies  (112),  mostly  from  St. 
John  Chrysoslom;  "Margarit",  another  collection 
from  St.  John  Chrysostom,  included  in  the  monologue 
of  the  Metropolitan  Macarius,  and  published  for 
the  first  time  at  Ostrog  in  159G;  "Izmaragd",  a  col- 
lection of  sermons  and  homilies  from  St.  Basil,  St. 
John  Chrvsostom,  St.  Kphraem,  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  and  St.  Cyril  of  Alexandria;  "Andriatia".  a 
collection  of  the  homilies  recited  by  St.  John  Chrysos- 
tom at  Antioeh;   "Zlataia  ciep     (golden  chain),  a 
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collection  of  discourses  on  the  moral  virtues,  taken 
from  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  and  from  Russian 
writers:  the  "Pichely"  (bees),  a  collection  of  the 
literary  flowers  of  St.'Maximus  the  Confessor.  The 
famous  "Sbornik"  of  Sviatoslaff  Yaroslaffiteh.  Prince 
of  Tchernigoff ,  which  was  translated  in  Bulgaria  from 
the  Greek,  for  the  Tsar  Simeon,  in  1073,  ulso  has  texts 
from  the  Fathers  and  from  profane  writers. 

The  Greek  gymixaria,  the  Hartp^d  of  Sinai  und 
Jerusalem,  translated  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  and  the  "Patencon"  of  the  Pctcherekaia 
Shrine  of  Kicff,  which  is  verv  valuable  for  the  study 
of  primitive  Russian  hagiology,  are  of  a  sacro-his- 
toricul  character.  The  Greek  sunaxaria  took  in 
Russian  the  name  of  \\f>6\oyoi.  Collections  of  dis- 
courses in  honour  of  the  feasts  of  Our  I>ord,  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  the  saints  received  the  name 
of  "Torzhestvcnniki".  An  historical  compendium  of 
the  Old  Testament,  called  "  Palei  ".from  waXaid  Sia<H)*v, 
dates  from  the  earliest  times  of  Russian  Christianity. 
The  oldest  codices  of  the  "Palei"  are  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  but  their  origin  is  much  older.  To 
sacred  and  profane  literature  belong  the  so-called 
xporoypaipoi,  collections  and  transformations  of  writ- 
ings of  Byzantine  chroniclers,  e«m«-cially  of  Malala, 
Amartolos,  Manasses,  and  Zonaras,  as  also  the  Slav 
version  of  the  "Christian  Topography"  of  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes. 

Partly  to  sacro-profanc  and  partly  to  profane 
literature  belong  many  novels  and  stories  translated 
from  Byzantine.  Servian,  and  Bulgarian  writings, 


in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  One  of 
the  most  famous  novels,  taken  from  the  literature  of 
Constantinople,  is  the  history  of  Barlaam  and  Josa- 
phal.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  in- 
fluence of  Polish  literature  helped  to  spread  in  Russia 
two  works  that  were  much  in  vogue  in  the  West,  the 
"Gesta  Romauorum  ",  and  the  "S|>eeuluin  Magnum." 
The  apocryphal  books  of  the  Old  Testament  (story 
of  Adam  and  Eve;  story  of  the  Tree  of  the  Cross; 
story  of  the  Just  Enoch,  etc.),  and  those  of  the  New 
Testament  (story  of  Aphroditian  on  the  miracles  in 
Persia;  dispute  of  Christ  with  the  Devil;  conversa- 
tion of  Adam  anil  Lazarus  in  Limbo,  etc.)  wen-  also 
widely  disseminated  in  the  literature  of  that  time. 
There  were  also  translated  into  Paheorussian  the 
"Elucidarium  sive  dialogus  de  sum  ma  totius  reli- 
gionis  Christiana*",  attributed  to  Honorius  of  Autun 
bv  Migne;  books  of  magic  and  books  of  astrology 
("Gromnik",  "Molnianik  ,  "Koliadnik",  etc).  Un- 
der the  influence  of  this  literature,  religious  songs  were 
created  that  became  very  tiopular  with  the  people 
(Dukhornye  atikhi).  These  little  poems  or  songs  treat 
of  the  most  varied  subjects,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
to  divide  them  into  different  classes.  They  are  of  a 
moral  and  religious  character,  referring  to  t  he  Creation, 
to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel,  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
damned,  to  the  birth  or  passion  of  Jesus  ChriNt,  to  the 
Russian  saints,  etc.  And  beside  these  poetical  pro- 
duct ions  sprang  up  the  hag  in  logical  legends,  of  which 
the  best  known  refer  to  St.  Nicholas  of  Myra,  St. 
Parasceve,  and  St.  Cats i an.  The  deep  researches 
of  Arkhangelski  anil  Solwlevski  throw  a  great  deal 
of  light  on  the  Russian  versions  of  the  Fathers  and 
of  the  Byzantine  writings. 

IV.  LlTKRATURE    FROM    THE    ELEVENTH   TO  THE 

Thirteenth  Centuries. — Russian  literature,  prop- 
erly so  called,  from  the  period  of  the  advent  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Russia  to  the  time  of  Peter  the  Great,  com- 
prises discourses,  instructions,  and  letters  that  are 
intended  to  infuse  Christian  sentiments,  and  to  draw 
the  people  from  pagan  practices;  polemical  works, 
directed  at  first  against  the  Latins,  and  later  against 
the  first  Russian  heresies;  lives  of  saints,  chronicles, 
anil  historical  works,  pilgrimage*  and  voyages,  and 
juridical  monuments.  There  is  almost  a  total  ab- 
sence of  poetry.  The  first  centres  of  culture  were 
Kicff  and  Novgorod;  in  the  sixteenth  century,  Mos- 
cow. Among  the  writers  who  left  a  name  for  sacred 
eloquence  in  the  period  from  the  eleventh  to  the 
thirteenth  centuries,  mention  is  made  of  Luke 
Zhidiata,  Archbishop  of  Novgorod  (1035-59),  whose 
discourse  is  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the  truths  of  the 
Faith;  St.  Hilarion,  Metropolitan  of  KiefT  in  1051, 
whose  discourses  contain  very  valuable  data  for  the 
early  history  of  Russian  Christianity;  the  Blessed 
Theodosius  Petehcrski,  who  wrote  discourses  for 
the  people  and  the  monks;  Nicephorus,  Metropoli- 
tan of  KiefT  (1104-20),  whose  discourses  and  letters, 
written  in  Greek,  were  translated  later  into  Russian; 
Cyril  of  Turoff  (1171-82).  a  brilliant  writer  who,  on 
account  of  his  natural  and  vigorous  eloquence, 
nwmbling  that  of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  is  called 
the  Chrysostom  of  Russia.  His  discourses,  homilies, 
writings  on  monastic  life,  and  prayers  are  among  the 
most  important  monuments  of  the  ancient  ecclesias- 
tical literature  of  Russia. 

The  polemics  against  the  Latins  found  almost 
their  only  exponents  among  the  Greeks  who  in  the 
I  ginning  governed  the  Russian  dioceses.  Lcontius, 
metropolitan  (902-1008),  wrote  against  the  Arians; 
Ci-orge,  metropolitan  (106.V-73),  wrote  a  "Dispute 
with  a  Latin",  in  which  the  various  pretended  in- 
novations of  the  Roman  Church  are  attacked; 
I  u  II  (1 1S0-89)  is  the  author  of  a  letter  to  Clement 
III,  in  which  the  Latins  arc  reproved  only  on  account 
of  the  insertion  of  the  Filioaue  in  the  Creed.  The 
letter  on  the  Faith  of  the  Varcghi  (or  Yariazhakoi 
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merit),  which  by  some  is  attributed,  although  with- 
out strong  arguments,  to  St.  Theodosius  Peteherski, 
id  believed  by  some  to  be  of  Russian  origin.  Among 
the  first  Russian  liagiologists  mention  should  be  made 
of  Jacob,  a  monk  of  the  Pctchcrskaia  hermitage,  who 
wrot*i  an  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  Sts.  Boris  and 
Glieba,  and  the  panegyric  of  St.  Vladimir;  of  Nestor, 
the  most  famous  of  the  ancient  Russian  writers,  a 
monk  of  the  hermitage  of  Kieff,  who  died  in  1114. 
He  is  the  author  of  the  lives  of  Boris  and  Glieba,  of 
the  Blessed  Thcod«>siu8,  and  of  a  chronicle  ("  Lie- 
topis")  The  original  of  the  chronicle  of  Nestor  has 
not  come  down  to  us;  the?  most  ancient  cony  of  it  is 
that  of  the  monk  Lawrence,  made  in  1377  for  Deme- 
trius Constantinovitch,  Prince  of  Suzdal.  Nestor  was 
not  the  first  Russian  chronicler.  Other  chroniclers, 
whose  names  and  works  have  not  been  handed  down 
to  our  times,  wrote  before  him  at  Novgorod.  The 
national  and  literary  importance  of  the  chronicle  of 
Nestor  is  very  great.  The  Russians  rightly  consider 
it  as  an  epic  history,  warm  with  the  love  of  country. 
It  finishes  with  the  year  1110,  but  was  continued  by 
other  writers,  under  various  names,  as  "Chronicle 
of  Kieff",  "Chronicle  of  Volhynia",  "Chronicle  of 
Suzdal",  etc.  They  are  of  an  eminently  religious 
character,  and  abound  in  texts  from  the  Scriptures 
and  in  ascetic  considerations. 

_  Another  important  work  in  which  the  Russian  na- 
tional sentiment  predominates  is  the  joumev  of  the 
higumeno  Daniel  (thirteenth  century)  to  the  Holy 
Places:  before  the  Holy  Sepulchre  he  prays  "for 
all  the  land  of  Russia'  .  Anthony,  Archbishop  of 
Novgorod,  visited  Constantinople  four  years  after  the 
taking  of  that  city  by  the  Latins  (1204),  and  left  a 
short  but  very  important  description  of  its  churches 
and  monasteries. 

To  profane  literature  belong  the  "Testament" 
of  Vladimir  Monomachus,  written  in  1099,  in  which 
its  author  gives  a  recital  of  his  enterprises;  and  the 
celebrated  account  of  the  battle  of  Igor  ("Slovo"  or 
"Polku  Igorevie"),  which  was  found  in  1795  in  the 
library  of  Count  Musin  Pushkin.  It  is  the  only 
poetical  work  of  the  Russia  of  the  princes,  and  re- 
lates the  military  exjx-dition  of  Igor  Sviatoslavitch, 
Prince  of  Novgorod-Sieverski,  against  the  Polovcy 
(1185).  It  is  characterized  by  the  grandeur  of  its 
poetical  sentiment,  the  beauty  of  its  descriptions, 
and  love  of  country.  In  the"  twelfth  century  was 
written  the  discourse  of  Daniel  Zatotchnik  (Vaptivua), 
who,  imprisoned  in  the  Government  of  Olonotz, 
writes  to  a  prince  to  ask  for  his  liberty,  making  a 
great  display  of  his  learning.  Among  the  juridical 
monuments  of  that  age  we  may  cite  the  "Runskaia 
Pravda"  (Russian  code)  of  Prince  Yaroslaff  I,  and 
the  Greek  Nomocanont  translated  in  the  earliest 
times  of  Russian  Christianity,  and  qualified  with  tho 
epithet  of  KormUhaia  kniga,  corresponding  to  the 
Greek  wi)Si\ie».  To  the  nomoeanon  were  added  the 
"Krclesiastieal  Regulations"  ("Cerkovnye  ustavy") 
of  Vladimir  and  Yaroslaff,  which  however  are  not 
of  those  princes,  at  least  in  the  form  in  which  thev 
have  been  transmitted  to  us  in  codices  of  the  thir- 
teenth century-  The  monasteries  were  centres  of  the 
literary  culture  of  Russia  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries;  and  the  Greco-Russian  clergy  laboured 
for  the  diffusion  of  it.  From  the  Greek  clergy  came 
the  polemical  works,  and  the  hatred  of  the  Latins 


that  became  fixed  in  the  hearts  of  the  Russian  people, 
the  nrst  t.reck  tMilemics  who  lived  in  Russia  spread 
most  absurd  calumnies  against  the  Latins,  and 


anathematized  as  heretical  the  most  simple  liturgi- 
cal customs:  the  Metropolitan  George  enumerated 
twenty-seven  point*  of  divergence  between  the  Greeks 
and  latins.  The  thirteenth  ccnturv  is  very  poor 
va ?„  .  B,an:,i;o,r,t  "f  lilerature.  "The  Tatar  in- 
vasions stopped  the  progressof  culture,  and  prevented 
1  work.    Among  the  literary 


of  that  century  are  cited  a  letter  of  Simon,  Bishop  of 
Vladimir  (1215-26),  to  Polycarp,  a  monk  of  the 
Petcherskaia  hermitage;  the  lite  of  Abraham  of 
Smolensk,  a  most  important  historical  document: 
the  sermonB  of  Serapion,  Bishop  of  Vladimir  (1274- 
75),  and  a  synodal  and  canonical  decision  of  Cyril 
II,  Metropolitan  of  Kieff  (1243-80),  which  is  inserted 
in  the  Kormtchaia  kniga. 

V.  Literature  tkum  the  Fourteenth  to  the 
Sixteenth  Centuries. — In  the  period  from  the 
fourteenth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  literary  culture, 
paralyzed  by  Tatar  oppression  in  the  region  of  Kieff, 
continued  to  flourish  at  Novgorod  and  Pskof,  and 
from  there  was  carried  to  other  centres,  viz.,  Vladi- 
mir, Kostoff,  Murom,  Yaroslaff,  Tver,  Ryazan,  and 
finally  Moscow,  which  received  the  name  of  the 
Third  Rome.  In  tho  fourteenth  century  sacred  ser- 
mons were  written  by  various  authors,  among  whom 
were  Peter,  Metropolitan  of  Moscow;  Alcxei,  another 
metropolitan  of  Moscow  (1293-1377)  who,  in  a  codex 
of  the  Gospel  which  he  transcribed,  corrected  the 
ancient  Slav  version  in  many  points,  by  the  Greek 
original;  Matvei,  Bishop  of  Sarai;  the  metropolitan 
Cyprian  (137(1-1406),  a  Servian  by  birth,  who  also 
left  various  letters  and  translated  tho  Psalter,  the 
Missal  (Sluihebnik),  the  Nomoeanon,  etc.;  the  Blessed 
Cyril,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Bielozero,  the 
author  of  several  letters  to  the  sons  of  Prince  Deme- 
trius Donakoi;  Basil,  Archbishop  of  Novgorod  (1331- 
1352),  who  wrote  a  letter  to  Feodor,  Bishop  of  Tver, 
to  convince  him  of  the  existence  of  a  terrestrial  para- 
dise. Brief  descriptions  of  Constantinople  and  its 
churches  in  the  fourteenth  century  were  left  by 
Stephen,  a  monk  of  Novgorod,  bv  Ignat  ius,  a  deacon 
of  Smolensk,  and  by  Alexandr  D'jak  ("judge", 
"magistrate").  Among  the  novels  special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  "Zadonshina",  written  by 
Sofronio  or  Sofonio  of  Ryazan,  an  epic  story  that 
relates  the  military  acts  of  Prince  Demetrius  Donskoi, 
who  vanquished  the  Tatars  at  Kulikovo  (1380). 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  l>cginning  of  heresies 
in  Russian  Christianity,  which  originated  m  the  deca- 
dence of  monastic  asceticism  as  well  as  in  the  gross 
ignorance  of  the  clergy  and  laity,  opened  up  new 
fields  to  Russian  religious  polemics.  Phot  ius,  Metro- 
politan of  Moscow  (1410-31)  and  Gregor  Camblak, 
Metropolitan  of  Kieff  (1416)  composed  letters  and 
moral  sermons;  Gennadius,  Archbishop  of  Novgo- 
rod (1485-1504),  wrote  against  the  sect  of  the  Ju- 
daizers,  which  originated  in  that  city  about  1471; 
the  higumeno  Josef  Sanin  of  Polotsk  assailed  the  same 
sect  in  his  tedious  work  " Prosvietitel "  ("the  illu- 
minator"). Nil  Soreki  (1433-1508),  founder  of  a 
hermitage  on  tho  banks  of  the  Sora  River,  is  the  au- 
thor of  writings  that  were  directed  towards  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  ideals  and  the  life  of  Russian 
monasticism.  Among  the  travellers  of  this^ period 
Zosimus,  hiero-deaeon  of  the  hermitage  of  St.  Sergius, 
and  a  merchant,  Basil,  left  accounts  of  their  pil- 
grimages to  the  Holy  Land.  Simeon,  hiero-monk  of 
Suzdal,  accompanied  Isidore,  Metropolitan  of  Mos- 
cow, to  the  Council  of  Florence,  and  left  an  interest- 
ing recital  of  his  vovage  to  Italy,  and  a  short  but  im- 
portant account  of  the  council,  which  is  one  of  the 
monumentsof  the  Russian  |wlemics  against  the  Latins. 
Anthonv  Nikitin,  a  merchant  of  Tver,  went  to  India 
through  Persia  in  146fi,  returned  to  his  country  in 
1472,  and  in  the  account  of  his  travels  gave  im|x>rtant 
information  on  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  jieonle  of 
India.  In  historical  literature,  besides  the  valuable 
sketch  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  there  should  be 
mentioned  the  account  of  the  foundation  and  the 
taking  of  Constantinople,  which  was  very  popular 
among  the  Russians. 

The  sixteenth  century,  as  Porfireff  rightly  states, 
was  one  of  criticism  and  restoration.  Its  literature, 
always  eminently  religious,  proposed  to  revive  the 
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customs,  and  tho  ancient  traditions,  and  to 
religion  and  the  family.  The  most  famous 
and  most  learned  champion  of  these  reforms  was 
Maximus  the  Greek,  born  at  Arta,  in  Albania,  and 
educated  in  Italy.  He  entered  monastic  life  on 
Mount  Athos,  and  in  1518  repaired  to  Russia,  where 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  religious  life  of  the  coun- 
try, and  in  the  correction  of  the  liturgical  books; 
he  suffered  a  painful  imprisonment  in  various  monas- 
teries, from  1325  to  1553,  and  died  at  the  hermitage 
of  St.  Sergius  in  1556.  A  most  learned  theologian, 
he  wrote  polemical  works  against  the  Gentiles,  the 
Jews,  the  Judaizers,  the  Mohammedans,  and  the 
I -at  ins,  especially  in  opposition  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope  and  to  the  FUioque;  he  eombatted  astrology, 
and  wrote  short  works  and  discourses  on  moral  sub- 
jects. Among  the  Russian  prelates  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Daniel,  elected  Metropolitan  of  Moscow  in 
1522,  acquired  fame.  He  was  the  author  of  sixteen 
discourses  that  prove  him  to  have  read  assiduously, 
and  to  have  had  a  profound  knowledge  of  patristic 
literature.  The  most  important  monument  of  the 
literature  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  the"  Domostroi", 
attributed  to  Sylvester,  a  priest  who  was  the  con- 
temporary of  Ivan  the  Terrible;  Syh'ester  was,  how- 
ever, the  compiler  rather  than  the  author  of  the 
work.  It  is  a  hook  of  a  moral  character,  in  which  are 
propounded  the  rules  for  living  according  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Faith  and  Christian  piety,  the  duties 
of  man  as  a  member  of  the  family,  and  the  way  to 
govern  the  home  well  and  to  care  for  domestic  econ- 
omy. The  "  Domostroi ",  therefore,  is  a  compendium 
of  the  duties  of  a  Christian  man,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  true  picture  of  the  social  and  domestic  organiza- 
tion of  Russia  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Another 
great  work,  which  had  remained  unpublished  until 
now,  but  which  the  Arclurographical  Commission  of 
St.  Petersburg  is  now  bringing  to  light,  is  the 
"Tchet'y  Minei"  of  the  Metropolitan  Macariua  of 
Moscow"  (1542-64).  From  the  beginnings  of  its  lit- 
erature, Russia  possessed  lives  of  saints,  the 
ber  of  which  increased  from  century  to  cei 
The  Metropolitan  Macarius  collected  into  a 
work  the  lives  of  all  the  saints  of  the  Greco-Russian 
Church,  adding  panegyrics  and  discourses  in  their 
honour,  and  also  whole  books  of  Scripture,  with  com- 
mentaries;  writings  of  the  Fathers,  and  aynnxaria, 
so  that  his  menologies  are  almost  a  complete  reper- 
toire of  the  ancient  literature  of  Russia,  rather  than  a 
simple  hagiological  collection.  To  the  same  century 
belong  the  hagiological  legends,  which  are  Uvea  of  the 
saints,  or  episodes  in  them,  embellished  by  popular 
fancy,  examples  of  which  are  the  legends  of  the 
Tsarevitch  Peter  (thirteenth  centurv),  of  St.  Mer- 
eurius,  of  Martha  and  Marv,  of  Prince  Peter  of 
Murom,  and  of  his  consort,  Febronia. 

Prince  Andrew  Kurbski,  a  warm  defender  of  the 
Orthodox  Church,  translated  the  dialectics  and  the 
Ilipr^  -,.ixt.-.  of  St.  John  Damascene,  and  wrote  a 
brief  history  of  the  Council  of  Florence  and  a  history 
of  Ivan  the  Terrible,  with  whom  he  was  in  corre- 
spondence; these  lettersaro  preserved  toourday.  An 
important  work  of  religious  polemics  was  written  by 
the  monk  Zinovii  of  Otna,  who  refuted  the  heretical 
and  Judaistic  doctrines  of  Kosoi.  The  title  of  the  work 
is"Istiny  pokazanic"  (demonstration  of  the  truth), 
and  it  consists  of  fiftv-six  chapters.  Of  the  sixteenth 
Century  there  are  afso  two  small  works,  written  in 
refutation  of  Protestantism,  which  at  that  time  was 
Ix-ginning  to  spread  in  Russia.  Among  the  Russian 
pilgrims  who  visited  the  Holy  Places  and  who  wrote 
an  account  of  their  travels  the  most  distinguished  are 
Trifon  KorobeinikotT  ami  George  Grekoff,  who  went 
to  Jerusalem  in  15S3. 

VI.  Literature  of  Little  Russia  and  Great 
Russia  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.— The  seven- 
teenth century  witnessed  the  Renaissance  of  Little 


Russia,  which  became  the  instructor  of  Great  Russia. 
Under  Catholic  and  Polish  influence  Little  Russia 
drew  near  to  the  West,  assimilated  Western  science, 
and  modelled  its  schools  upon  those  of  the  Latins. 
The  "Union"  of  Brest  in  1596  gave  an  efficient  im- 
pulse to  Orthodox  culture.  Confraternities  were  es- 
tablished to  open  schools  and  printing-offices  for 
the  publication  and  dissemination  of  polemical  works; 
among  them  those  of  Lemberg,  Vilna,  and  Kieff  were 
famous.    Scholastic  theology  and  philosophy  on- 
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tered  into  and  dominated  the  Russian 
and  seminaries.  Latin  became  the  official  language 
in  the  teaching  of  theology.  Peter  Mogilas,  Metro- 
politan of  Kieff,  transformed  into  a  superior  school 
of  theology  the  school  established  by  the  Confra- 
ternity of  the  Church  of  the  Apparition  of  the  Lord. 
The  works  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  exercised  a  great 
influence  on  Orthodox  theology,  and  in  the  academy 
of  Kieff  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  upheld. 
The  literature  of  the  religious  polemics  against  the 
Latins,  to  which  the  Union  of  Brest  gave  rise,  is 
very  rich.  In  1597  was  published  the  "Ekthesis", 
or  Orthodox  history  of  tho  Union  of  Brest;  Kris- 
tofor  Bronski,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Filalete, 
wrote  the  "Apokrisia"  against  Peter  Skarga,  and 
later  ,thc  "Perestroga"  (admonishment).  Meletius 
Smotficki,  Archbishop  of  Polotsk  (d.  1633),  wrote 
the  "Threnos"  and  other  works  of  religious  polemic, 
and  finally  embraced  Catholicism;  in  1622  Zacharias 
Kopystenski  wrote  the  "Palinodia",  the  most  im- 
portant work  in  this  polemical  literature.  The 
writings  of  Meletius  Smotricki  in  defence  of  Catholi- 
cism, which  he  had  on  other  occasions  so  strenuously 
opposed,  were  confuted  by  Andrew  Muzkilovski, 
by  Job  Borecki,  Metropolitan  of  Kieff,  and  by 
Gelasius  Diplic.  Joannikius  Galiatovski,  rector  of 
the  academy  of  Kieff  (d.  1688),  wrote  several  works 
against  the  Catholics,  one  of  them  against  the 
FUioque,  confuted  the  Hebrews  in  his  work  "The 
True  Meaaias",  and  also  wrote  several  works  in  ref- 
utation of  the  Koran.  Another  polemic  against  the 
Latins  was  Lazarus  Baranovitch,  Archbishop  of 
Tchernigoff  (d.  1694);  in  a  work  that  was  directed 
against  the  Jesuit  Bovine,  he  opposed  the  supremacy 
of  the  pope  and  the"  Procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
from  the  Son. 

The  first  Orthodox  catechisms  appeared  in  the 
seventeenth  centurv,  written  by  Laurence  Zizanii  and 
by  Peter  Mogilas;  the  latter,  in  the  work  Ai*»*  (attrib- 
uted to  him  i,  defends  the  Orthodox  Church  against 
tho  charge  of  Protestantism;  he  is  considered  to  be 
the  author  of  the  famous  Orthodox  Confession  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  approved  by  the  special  Council 
of  Jassy  in  1643.  Among  the  preachers  whom  the 
sacred  orators  of  the  East  sought  to  imitate,  mention 
may  again  be  made  of  Joannikius  Galiatoyaki. 
who  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  art  of  oratory,  entitled 
"Kliuteh  razumienia";  Anthony  Radivilovaki,  higu- 
meno  of  the  hermitage  of  Kieff;  and  Lazarus  Bara- 
novitch. In  1591  there  was  published  at  Lemberg 
the  first  Slavo-Greek  grammar;  I^wrencc  Zizami 
wrote  a  Slav  grammar  in  1596.  and  the  grammar  of 
Meletius  Smotricki  was  published  in  1619.  Zizanii 
added  a  small  Slav  dictionary  to  his  grammar,  but 
the  first  Slavo-Russian  lexicon  was  published  by 
Berynda,  hiero-monk  of  Kieff,  in  1627.  Western 
influence  is  revealed  also  in  the  poetry  of  the  academy 
of  Kieff.  Besides  the  sacred  cantata,  the  "  Mysteries" 
were  introduced  to  the  schools  and  colleges;  these 
"Mysteries"  were  sacred  plays,  modelled  upon  those 
of  the  Jesuit  colleges.  Among  the  historical  works 
of  Little  Russia,  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
"Svnopsis"  of  the  history  of  Russia  by  Innocent 
Gizol,  Archimandrite  of  Kieff,  the  "Enegoais"  or 
history  of  the  school  of  Kieff,  and  the"  Paterikon " 
of  the  Petcherskaia  hermitage  by  Sylvester  Kossoff. 
Metropolitan  of  Kieff  (d.  1657). 
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From  Kieff  Western  culture  was  carried  to  Moscow, 
to  which  city  masters  and  learned  men  of  Little. 
Russia  were  called  to  organise  schools,  compose 
works,  and  print  books;  but  they  did  not  receive 
a  friendly  welcome.  Their  orthodoxy  was  suspected; 
the  more  so  since  several  of  the  most  illustrious  theo- 
logians of  Kieff  admitted  with  the  Latins  the  dog- 
matic truth  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the 
efficacy  of  the  words  of  consecration  alone  to  effect 
Transubstantiation.  The  suspicion  against  the  purity 
of  their  theological  teachings  become  so  strong  that 
the  Russians  turned  to  the  Greeks  for  masters.  In 
1685  the  Greek  school  was  established  at  Moscow, 
and  in  time  took  the  name  of  Greco-Slav-I*atin 
Academy.  Its  first  masters  were  the  Greek  hicro- 
monks  Joannikius  and  Sophronius  Likhudcs,  who  had 
studied  in  Italy,  and  who  taught  Greek  literature 
at  Moscow  from  1685  to  1694.  They  wrote  many 
polemical  works  against  the  Latins,  against  Prot- 
estants, and  against  the  theologians  of  Little  Russia 
who  leaned  towards  the  Latins,  especially  against 
Sylvester  Modviedeff.  In  ecclesiastical  literature  the 
most  distinguished  authors  were  Epiphanius  Slavi- 
necki,  the  first  of  Russian  bibliographers;  Arsenius  Su- 
khanoff,  author  of  "A  Voyage  to  the  Holv  Land" 
("Proskynitarion");  Simon  Polocki  (of  "Polotsk), 
author  of  one  of  the  first  systematic  treatises  on  Or- 
thodox theology  ("Vicnec  viery"),  and  also  of  ser- 
mons that  are  highly  prized,  of  sacred  poems,  and  of 
sacred  plays;  St.  Demetrius  of  Rostoff  (1651-1709), 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  bishops  of  the  Russian 
Church,  a  theologian,  historian,  poet,  polemic,  and 
hagiologist.  He  was  the  author  of  two  Orthodox 
catechisms,  of  a  very  strong  work  against  the  Ras- 
kolniki  ("Rozysk"),  of  a  diary  of  his  life,  the  "Tcheti 
minei"  (menologies),  a  work  upon  which  he  spent 
twenty  years;  many  sacred  discourses  that  are  ap- 
preciated for  the  simplicity  of  their  style  and  for 
their  depth  of  religious  sentiment,  and,  finally,  of 
several  sacred  plays,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
which  is  the  "Birthday". 

Epiphanius  Slavinecti  and  an  unnamed  priest  of 
Orel  were  also  distinguished  as  sacred  orators.  The 
forme  r  rendered  a  great  service  to  Patristic  literature 
by  translating  into  Russian  a  great  many  of  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  (St.  Justin,  St.  Gregory  of 
Nazianzus,  St.  Basil,  and  St.  John  Damascene). 
One  of  his  scholars,  Eutimius,  wrote  a  polemical  work, 
called  "Oaten",  against  the  theories  of  Sylvester 
Medviedeff,  who  sided  with  the  latins  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Epiklesis.  Against  the  Raskolniki,  lie- 
sides  St.  Demetrius  of  Rostoff,  there  wrote  Simeon 
of  Polotsk  in  1606  ("Zhely  pravlenija");  in  1G82  the 
Patriarch  of  Moscow,  Jacob  ("  Evict  dukhovnii"): 
likewise,  the  Metropolitan  of  Siberia,  Ignatius,  and 
George  Krizhanitch.  The  latter,  who  was  a  student 
of  the  Greek  College  of  St.  Athanasius  at  Rome 
(HMO),  became  famous  on  account  of  his  theories 
of  the  cause  of  the  schism  between  East  and  West, 
which  he  attributed  to  |H>litics  and  the  antagonism 
between  Greeks  and  latins,  due  to  Panslavist  ideas 
and  political  d«*-trines.  The  learned  Sergius  Bielo- 
kuroff  devoted  four  volumes  to  the  life  and  works  of 
Knzhamteh.  In  the  sevenUi>nth  century  then-  be- 
gan to  be  published  the  first  Greco-Latin  lexicons, 
an.i  also  the.  first  scientific  books,  arithmetics  and 
geographies.  Historical  literature  is  represented  by 
the  chronicle  of  the  Patriarch  Nicomachus,  which 
is  brought  down  to  1831;  by  the  chronicle  called 

\oskrcsenskl  ,  after  the  monastery  where  it  was 
written,  of  which  the  relation  finishes  with  the  year 
J.iWI;  and  by  several  special  chronicles,  as  the  account 
Of  the 'siege  of  the  Shrine  of  St.  Sergius  l.v  the  Poles 
in  H.10,  by  Abraham  Polyein.  and  bv  ot  hers  of  the 
dmk  reodor  Griboiedoff.  of  the  deacon  Timothy 
KameveN.teh  Rvnvski.  of  Andrew  Lyzloff,  a  print 
of  Smolensk,  and  of  Sergius  Kubasoff 


VII.  Russian  Literature  of  thb  Time  op 
Peter  the  Great. — Under  Peter  the  Great  there 
began  a  new  period  in  Russian  literature.  The 
foundation  of  St.  Petersburg  put  Russia  in  more 
direct  contact  with  the  West.  Peter  the  Great,  by 
violence  and  absolutism,  dragged  Russia  out  of  her 
isolation,  and  directed  her  upon  a  new  way.  A  new 
and  more  simple  alphabet  took  the  place  of  the  old 
Slav  alphabet,  the  new  characters  being  adapted  from 
the  Latin.  The  first  book  that  was  printed  with  the 
new  characters  is  a  treatise  on  geometry  (1708). 
In  arithmetical  books,  Arabic  figures  were  substituted 
for  the  Slav  letters  that  represented  numerals  (1703). 
Sch<H)ls  of  navigation,  of  military  science,  and  of 
medicine  were  established.  Peter  the  Great  de- 
termined to  establish  an  academy  of  sciences  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  Catherine  I  carried  out  his  project  in 
1726.  Many  foreign  books  were  translated  into 
Russian,  and  the  most  intelligent  students  were  sent 
to  foreign  countries  to  complete  their  studies.  Rus- 
sian literature  lost  its  ecclesiastical  character  and 
assumed  a  lay  form;  and  in  ecclesiastical  literature 
itself  there  was  effected  a  transformation  towards 
the  modern,  due  to  the  ntforms  of  Peter  the  Great. 

The  first  period  of  this  new  literature  begins  with 
Peter  the  Great,  and  closes  with  Lomonosoff  and 
Sumarokoff.  In  the  realm  of  sacred  literature  there 
became  famous  Stephen  Javorski  (1658-1723),  pa- 
triarchal vicar  and  Metro|>olitan  of  Ryazan,  and 
Theophanus  Procopovitch,  Archbishop  of  Novgorod 
(1681-1736).  The  former,  in  his  "Kamen  wry" 
(Rock  of  Faith),  wrote  a  most  learned  refutation  of 
Protestantism,  taking  much  from  Bcllanninc;  the 
second,  who  was  the  author  of  the  "Ecclesiastical 
Regulations"  of  Peter  the  Great,  wrote  a  voluminous 
course  of  Orthodox  theology  in  I -at  in,  and  acquired 
fame  as  a  man  of  letters  and  orator.  In  profane 
literature  the  influence  of  the  French  entirely  pre- 
dominated. There  began  the  period  of  the  new 
Russian  poetry,  the  ruli's  of  which  were  propounded 
by  Tredianovski  (1703-09),  who  translated  into  Rus- 
sian the  "Ars  Poetica"  of  Horace,  and  the  work 
bearing  the  same  title  by  Boileau.  Prince  Antiochus 
Dmitncvitch  (1708-14).  a  Rumanian  in  the  service 
of  Russia,  inaugurated  the  era  of  classicism  in  Rus- 
sian poetry  with  his  satires,  which  are  often  senile 
imitations  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Boileau.  Michael 
Vasilevitch  Lomonosoff  (1711-65)  deserves  to  be 
called  the  Peter  the  Great  of  Russian  literature  on 
account  of  his  versatility,  of  the  multiplicity  of  his 
works,  and  of  his  great  literary  influence:  he  wrote 
a  treatise  on  Russian  poetry  (1739),  on  rhetoric 
(1748),  on  grammar  (1755);  he  composed  an  epic, 
poem  on  Peter  the  Great,  two  tragedies  (Tainira  and 
Salim,  and  Damofontc);  he  translated  the  Psalms 
into  verse  and  wrote  lyric  poems,  among  which  the 
ode  to  the  Empress  "Elizabeth  has  remained  fa- 
mous. Alexander  Petroviteh  Sumarokoff  composed 
many  tragedies,  some  of  them  with  Russian  sub- 
jects (Yaropolk  and  Dimisa,  Vyshcslaff,  Demetrius, 
Mstislav);  he  founded  the  national  Russian  drama, 
wrote  the  comedies  "Opekun"  (The  Tutor),  and 
"Likhoimec"  (The  Coneussionisl),  composed  satires, 
and  in  1759  established  the  first  Russian  literary 
periodical,  the  "Trudoliubivaia  Ptchela"  (The 
Working  Bee).  _  _ 


Among  the  prose  writers,  Ivan  Pososl 
1725).  in  his  "Zavicshanic  otetcheskoe"  (testament 
of  the  Fatherland),  shows  the  necessity  of  well- 
ordered  reforms  in  Russia,  and  in  his  Iwok  on  poverty 
and  wealth  ("Kniga  o  skudosti  i  bogatstvie  i  lie 
develops  in  an  original  wav  his  theories  on  IK)],,j: 
cal  and  social  economy.  Basil  Nikititch  Tattshsheff 
(1685-1750)  gathered'  the  chronicles,  the  syimsana, 
and  the  historical  documents,  and  subjecting  them  to 
critical  analysis,  wrote  the  "History  of  Russia  . 
The  academician  Schlotzer  spent  forty  years  elucidat- 
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ing  the  origin  and  the  historical  problem*  of  the 
primitive  national  chronicles  of  Russia.  In  1728 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  began  the  publication  of  the 
"S.  Petersburgskija  Viedomosti",  under  the  direction 
of  the  academician  Muller,  who  in  17.55  als  >  founded 
the  first  scientific-literary  periodical,  ctdled  the 
" Ezhemiesatchnyja  sotchinenia". 

VIII.  Literature  of  Russia  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century.— During  the  reign  of  Catherine  II  French 
influence  upon  Russian  literature  became  greater 
instead  of  decreasing.  The  writings  of  the  French 
Encyclopedists  and  materialist  philosophy 
popular;  Voltaire  and  Rousseau  i 
and  Catherine  II  became  entirely  imbued  with  a 
Voltaircan  spirit.  She  did  not  limit  herself  to  favour- 
ing scientific  institutions,  and  to  creating  new  ones, 
but  aspired  to  literary  laurels.  She  wrote  spelling- 
books,  stories  for  children,  letters  on  education, 
comedies,  newspaper  articles,  and  several  volumes 
of  memoirs  in  French,  in  which,  with  a  cynical  sim- 
plicity of  style,  she  relates  some  of  the  ugliest  episodes 
of  her  unchaste  life.  During  her  reign  many  liter- 
ary' publications  were  established.  The  empress  her- 
self did  not  disdain  to  contribute  to  the  "Vsiakaja 
vsiat china"  (General  Miscellany).  Dionysius  Ivano- 
vitch  Fonvizin  (1744-02)  wrote  comedies  which,  like 
the  "Brigadier",  and  the  "Nedorosl"  (Pupil),  be- 
came popular  in  Russia.  Gabriel  Romanovitch  Der- 
zhavin  (1743-1816),  of  Tatar  origin,  assimilated  the 
classical  and  modern  literatures),  and  as  a  lyric  poet 
sought  to  rise  to  the  height  of  Horace  and  Pindar. 
His  encomiastic  odes  are  an  apothe<i«is  of  the  reign 
of  Catherine  II.  In  his  religious  songs,  with  his 
"Ode  to  God"  (1781),  which  the  Russians  regard 
as  the  most  beautiful  monument  of  their  national 
poetry,  he  perhaps  attains  sublimitv  of  inspiration. 
His  moral  and  philosophical  odes  and  his  Anacreontic 
verses  reveal  in  him  a  great  poetical  genius.  His 
tragedies  "Pozharski",  "Tiemnii"  and  "Euprassia" 
do  not  join  dramat  ic  nualit  v  to  their  elegance  of  form. 
Mikhafl  Matvcievitch  Kheraskoff,  of  W'allachian 
origin,  by  his  poems  "Rossiada"  and  "Vladimir", 
which  have  been  forgotten,  deserves  the  title  of 
the  Virgil  or  the  Homer  of  Russia.  Ippolit  Fco- 
dorovitch  Bogdanovitch  (1743-1803),  in  his  poem 
"Dushenka",  imitated  La  Fontaine's  "Amours  de 
Psyche  ct  de  Cupidon".  Basil  Ivanovitch  Maikoff 
(172S-78  (distinguished  himself  as  a  writer  of  comic 
poetry;  Kniazhnin  (1742-91)  wrote  tragedies  and 
comedies;  "Iabeda"  (The  Calumny),  a  comedy  by 
Kapnist  (1757-1828),  was  also  among  the  plays  that 
became  popular. 

The  scientific  movement  was  greatly  promoted  by 
the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  St.  Petersburg,  by  the 
University  of  Moscow,  and  by  the  Russian  Academy, 
which  was  opened  in  1783.  Among  those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  historical  work  or  in  the 
study  of  the  social  and  political  conditions  of  Russia 
were  Shsherbatoff  (1733-90),  who  wrote  six  volumes 
of  a  "History  of  Russia";  Bolt  in  (1735-92),  whose 
learned  volumes  of  "Observations  on  the  History 
of  Russia",  edited  by  Leclerc,  were  much  praised 
by  Soloveff;  Radishsheff  (1749-1802),  whose  "Jour- 
ney from  St.  Petersburg  to  Moscow",  describing  the 
miseries  of  the  peasants  and  the  abuses  of  the  Rus- 
sian bureaucracy  nmt  its  author  an  exile  of  ten  years 
in  Silieria.  The  archpriest  of  Moscow,  Alekseieff, 
wrote  the  first  ecclesiastical  encyclopedia,  while  the 
Bishop  Damasccnus  RudnccfT,  "who  died  in  1795, 
published  his  "Russian  Library",  which  contains  an 
account  of  Russian  literature,  from  its  origin  to  the 
eighteenth  oei 
collected  the 


eighteenth  century.    Tchulkoff  and  Mikhail  PopofT 
collected  the  monuments  of  the  popular  literature  models 
of  their  country. 


IX.  Literature  or  Russia  in  toe  Nineteenth 
Century.— In  the  nineteenth  centurv.  Russian 
literature  freed  itself  little  by  little-  from  the  yoke  of 


foreign  imitation,  perfected  the  language,  making  it 
a  most  adequate  means  for  the  expression  of  the 
highest  conceptions  of  the  mind  and  the  most  delicate 
affections  of  the  heart,  and  through  a  number  of  men  of 
genius,  won  a  place  of  honour  in  the  history  of  uni- 
versal literature.  The  merit  of  this  transformation, 
of  this  new  direction  of  Russian  thought,  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  Nikolai  Mikhailovitch  Karamzin 
(1766-1826),  who  acquired  a  great  fame  in  his  coun- 
try through  his  letters  on  travels  that  he  made  in 
Europe,  his  novels,  and  the  part  that  he  took  in  the 
establishment  of  the  periodicals  "  Moskovaki  Zhurnal" 
and  the  "Viestnik  Europy"  (Courier  of  Europe). 
But  his  greati-st  claim  to  glory  Is  the  "  Istorija  go- 
sudarstvarossiiskago"  (History  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire), a  masterpiece  of  style,  exposition,  and  elo- 
quence, which  contributed  more  than  anything  else 
to  the  formation  of  Russian  prose.  Historical  crit- 
icism may  find  more  to  say  of  this  work,  but  the 
literary  merit  of  it  will  never  be  eclipsed.  The  work 
formed  a  literary  school,  to  which  belong  Ivan 
Ivanovitch  Dmitrieff  (1760-1837),  an  exponent  of 
elegance  in  poetry,  author  of  poetical  stories,  satires, 
and  fables;  and  Izmailoff,  who  became  famous 
through  his  "  Journey  in  Southern  Russia"  etc.  In  the 
realm  of  dramatic  poetry,  there  became  famous 
Ozeroff,  by  his  tragedv  "(Edipus  in  Athens"  (1804): 
"Fingal"  (1805);  "Dmitri  Donskoi"  (1807),  and 
"Polissena"  (180.1);  the  most  noted  satirists  were 
Gortchakoff  and  Xakhimoff.  But  the  greatest  po- 
etical glory  of  this  period  was  Vassili  Andreievitch 
Zhukovski  (1783-1852),  the  master  of  romanticism 
in  Russia,  author  of  the  Russian  national  hymn 
"liozlie,  carja  Khrani",  and  an  indefatigable  trans- 
lator of  Homer,  Schiller,  Goethe,  Burger,  Uhland, 
Riikkcrt,  Byron,  and  Scott.  His  elegies  are  full  of 
passion  and' sentiment;  his  ballads,  imitations  of  the 
German,  became  popular;  they  reveal  in  him  a 
vivid  iioetical  imagination. 

Ivan  Andreievitch  Kryloff  (1768-1844)  owes  his 
celebrity  rather  to  his  comedies  than  to  his  failles, 
which,  "it  is  true,  arc  imitations  of  La  Fontaine, 
but  are  written  with  so  much  simplicity,  elegance, 
and  richness  of  style,  with  such  variety  of  rhythm 
and  expression,  that  they  form  a  veritable  literary 
jewel,  the  value  of  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by 
those  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Russian. 
His  comedies,  "Modnaja  lavka"  (The  Custom  Shop) 
and  "I'rok  dotchkam  (A  Lesson  to  Girls),  are  of 
less  literary  merit.  As  a  writer  of  eomtnly,  Alexan- 
der Sergeievitch  Griboicdoff  (1790-1829)  rose  to  the 
pinnacle  of  the  art  in  a  play  that  is  the  masterpiece 
of  Russian  theatrical  composition,  "Gore  ot  uma" 
(The  Misfortune  of  Having  Talent),  a  work  which  is 
full  of  pessimism  on  the  social  conditions  of  Russia 
and  civilization  generally;  many  of  its  verses  have 
become  proverbs. 

The  epoch  of  Nicholas  I,  wliich  was  one  of  fierce 
absolutism,  was  nevertheless  one  of  glory  in  the 
development  of  Russian  literature.  Russian  genius 
being  oppressed,  withdrew  within  itself,  and  revealed 
to  the  world  the  treasures  of  the  aesthetic  sentiments 
of  the  Russian  soul.  Among  the  greatest  poets  of 
this  period  there  stands  pre-eminent  Alexander 
Pushkin  (1799-1837),  whose  career  was  brought  to 
an  end  in  a  duel,  when  his  genius  was  at  its  height. 
Mclchior  Vogue  rightly  considers  him  one  of  the  great- 
est poets  that  ever  lived.  He  ln-gan  his  literary 
career  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  he  was  a  student  in 
the  Ivceum  of  Tsarskoye  Selo.  His  first  lyric  poems 
bear"  the  date  of  1814'  and  an-  a  revelation  of  his 
genius.  He  adopted  Byron  and  Zhukovski  for  his 
Among  those  lyric  poems  his  invert  ive 
the  calumniators  of  Russia  ("K  klevetnikam 
"),  written  in  1831,  is  famous.  Of  his  epic 
works  we  may  cite  the  famous  "  Rusalka.  the  Prisoner 
of  the  Caucasus"  ("Kavkazski  pliennik")  in  1X21; 
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the  "Fountain  of  Bakhtchiaerai "  (1*22-23);  the 
"Tzigani"  (1824);  "Poltava"  (1828),  one  of  Pushkin's 
most  perfect  poems,  written  in  glorification  of  Peter 
the  Great;  "Eugene  Oniegin"  (1823-31),  an  original 
imitation  of  Byron's  "Cnilde  Harold",  admirable 
on  account  of  the  freshness  of  its  inspiration  and  of 
its  exquisite  versification;  and  finally  "The  Hussar" 
(1833).  Among  his  romances,  three  became  popular 
at  once,  the  "  Dubrovski  (1832-33),  "The  Daughter 
of  the  Captain"  (1833-36),  and  "Pikovaja  l  ima" 
(The  Queen  of  Spades),  a  work  that  is  admirable 
on  account  of  tne  subtility  of  its  psychological 
analysis.  In  the  realm  of  dramatic  poetry  Pushkin 
gave  to  his  country'  &  great  masterpiece,  the  tragedy 

Boris  Godunoff"  (1825-31),  and  in  that  of  drama, 
"Skupoi  rycar"  (The  Avaricious  Knight),  "Mozart 
and  Salcry",  and  "Rusalka".  Among  his  works  in 
prose,  mention  should  be  made  of  the  "Outlines  of 
the  History  of  Peter  the  Great",  and  of  the  "His- 
tory of  the  Sedition  of  Pugatcheff".  Pushkin  was 
the  first  great  original  poet  of  Russia,  and  the  one 
who  excelled  in  classic  style.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  the  author  of  a  school  that  has  among  its  members 
Ivan  Ivanovitch  Kozloff,  author  of  two  mewt  touch- 
ing poems.  "Tchernec"  (The  Monk)  and  "Natalia 
Dolgorukaia";  Delvin  (1798-1831);  Jazykoff  (1803- 
46),  and  Eugene  Barutynski  (1800-14). 

Nikolai  Vassilievitch  Gogol  (1808-52),  a  native 
of  Little  Russia,  was  another  genius  of  the  Russian 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His  comedy, 
"The  Reviser",  published  in  1836,  is  one  of  the 
muster-pieces  of  the  Russian  theatre,  a  true  portrait 
of  the  malversations  of  the  bureaucracy.  Among 
his  romances  and  novels,  he  acquired  merited  fame 
through  "Taras  Bul'ba  ,  an  historical  romance  of 
Southern  Russia,  "The  Dispute  between  Ivan 
ivanovitch  and  Ivan  Xikiforovitch",  "The  Portrait", 
"The  Arabesques",  "Koliaska"  (The  Calash),  "Za- 
piski  sumasshedshago"  (Memoirs  of  a  Madman), 
and  lastly  "Mertvyja  dushi"  (The  Dead  Souls),  in 
two  parts,  a  masterpiece  in  the  romantic  literature 
of  Russia,  which  makes  it*  author  the  rival  of  Cer- 
vantes and  Lesoge.  It  is  a  suggestive  and  faithful 
picture  of  Russian  society:  a  vast  theatre  in  which 
the  most  varied  types  of  the  Russian  people  are  in 
action.  Mikhail  \  uricvitch  I^rmontoff  (1814-11) 
is  also  of  the  school  of  Pushkin  and  Byron.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  delicate  lyric  poets  of  modern  Russia, 
whose  lyric  poetry,  tinged  with  sadness,  touches  the 
deepest  chorda  of  the  heart,  and  exhibits  the  soft 
melody  of  the  literary  language  of  Russia  in  its 
fullness.  The  most  famous  of  his  epic  poems  are 
"The  Demon",  which  is  based  upon  a  Georgian 
legend,  anil  in  which  the  beauties  of  the  Caucasus 
are  described  in  admirable  verses;  "Ismail  Bey"; 
"Khadzhi-Abrck.  the  Boyard  Orsha",  an  episode 
of  the  times  of  Ivan  the  Terrible;  "Mcyr",  a  legend 
of  the  Caucasus.  Ixrmontoff  is  the  author  of  the 
very  popular  romance  "Geroi  nashego  vremeni"  (A 
Hero  of  our  Times),  which  reveals'  him  as  one  of 
the  masters  of  Russian  prose,  and  as  having  a  pro- 
found knowledge  of  the  human  heart.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  years,  and  like  Pushki  n,  in  the 
plenitude  of  his  intellectual  activity.  Alexei  Vas- 
aihevitch  Kolroff  (1809-12)  also  distinguished  him- 
self as  a  lyric  poet  of  the  school  of  Pushkin  and 
I>ermontoff  He  was  the  poet  of  the  peasants  and  of 
nature,  and  the  inventor  of  a  special  kind  of  poems 
KUumyu  in  which  a  question  to  Is-  resolved  is  proposed 
an.l  is  answered.    Other  poets  who  also  were  oma- 

Luu  m  1i  |U'S'i?  U/Pr!ltur<\ although  they  did  not 
attain  the  height  of  those  already  mentioned,  were 

p!l  v  i  '  ?'.U',,i  ?°J }"mh<  Weltmann. 
Polevoi,  and  Kukolnik.  a  prolific  writer  of  historic 


of  UJ^2''  f,hilo,°K>'-  an<l  Critical  studies  had  a  period 
«*  Rrowmg  prosper.ty  during  the  reign  of  Nicholas 


I.  Pogodin,  ButkofT,  Ivanoff,  Venelin,  Grigor'eff, 
and  Muravieff  worked  to  defend  the  Russian  chron- 
icles against  the  charge  of  lack  of  authenticity,  to 
throw  light  on  the  origin  of  the  Russian  nation,  and 
to  investigate  the  historical  past  of  Russia  and  the 
various  European  nations.  In  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient Slav  language,  and  of  the  primitive  literature 
of  Russia,  and  in  the  collection  of  ancient  texts, 
fundamental  works  that  are  yet  esteemed  were  writ- 
ten by  Kalaidovitch,  Vostokoff,  Undolski,  Kliutcha- 
reff,  Maximoviteh,  Certeleff,  Snegireff,  Sakharoff, 
and  Bodianski.  This  class  of  studies  were  greatly 
promoted  by  the  Society  of  Russian  History  and 
Antiquities,  established  at  Moscow  in  1814  and  still 
flourishing.  Eugene  Bolkhovitinoff,  Metropolitan  of 
KiefT,  prepared  two  historical  lexicons  of  the  clerical 
and  lay  writers  of  Russia;  Polevoi,  Shcvyreff,  and 
Nikitenko  wrote  histories  of  Russian  literature; 
while  Prince  A.  Viazemski,  Nadezhdin,  and  especially 
Bcssarion  Grigorievitch  Bielinski  (1810-48)  were  the 
chief  literary  critics.  Literary  and  scientific  progress 
waa  assisted  by  the  periodicals  "Viestnik  Evropy", 
"Russki  Viestnik",  "Syn  Otctchestva"  (The  Son 
of  the  Fatherland),  "Sievernaja  Ptehela"  (The  Bee 
of  the  North),  "Russki  Invalid",  and  "Otetchest- 
vennyja  zapiski"  (Memoirs  of  the  Fatherland). 

During  the  reign  of  Alexander  II  the  literary  genius 
of  Russia  continued  to  shine  brightly,  and  to  assume 
always  a  more  national  character,  although  the 
influence  of  foreign  writers,  especially  of  Dickens, 
George  Sand,  and  Balzac,  was  felt.  There  appeared 
the  school  of  Slavophils,  the  most  illustrious  repre- 
sentatives of  which  are  the  two  Kireievski  (Ivan  and 
Peter),  Khomiakoff,  Valueff,  Konstantin  and  Ivan 
Aksakoff,  Koshelcff,  Elagin,  Tiuttcheff,  Grigorieff, 
Strakhoff,  and  Danilevski.  This  school  was  domi- 
nated by  a  spirit  of  stingy  patriotism;  it  invaded  the 
domain  of  theology,  preached  the  superiority  of 
Orthodoxy  over  Catholicism,  and  in  the  person  of 
their  theological  legislator,  Alexei  Khomiakoff,  a 
genial  poet,  historian,  and  philosopher,  it  proclaimed 
that  Orthodoxy  is  the  expression  of  the  religious  ideal 
of  Christianity.  The  religious  and  political  para- 
doxes of  the  Slavophils  found  their  opponents  in  the 
school  of  the  Occidentalism  (Zapadniki).  The  philos- 
opher TchaadoelT,  in  his  philosophical  letters  pub- 
lished in  1836,  wrote  of  Russian  barbarity,  and  pro- 
claimed Catholicism  to  be  the  only  means  of  bringing 
Russia  into  the  civilization  of  the  nations  of  the 
West.  . 

The  most,  illustrious  representatives  of  this  school, 
which  had  not  many  followers,  were  Hercen  (1812- 
70),  who  became  one  of  the  leaders  of  Nihilism; 
the  poet  Ogareff,  Granovski,  Soloveff,  Kavelin, 
Kalatchoff,  and  Pavloff,  illustrious  names  in  the 
realms  of  Russian  history  and  Russian  philosophy. 

The  most  famous  writer  of  the  time  of  Alexander 
II  was  Ivan  Sergeievitch  Turgenieff  (1818-83),  the 
magician  of  Russian  prose.  As  a  poet  his  title  to 
fame  rests  on  the  poems  "Parasha",  "Yak«ff 
Pasynkoff",  "Rudin",  "Faust",  "Asja",  "A  Nest 
of  Nobles".  In  1862  he  published  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  Russian  novels,  "Otey  i  dieti"  (Fathers 
and  Sons).  Among  the  other  novels  of  Turgenieff. 
the  most  successor  were  "Zapiski  Okhotnika  Me- 
moirs of  a  Huntsman),  rich  in  admirable  descriptions 
of  nature;  "Dvm"  (Smoke);  "Nov"  (Virgin  Soil); 
and  among  his  stories:  "Lear  of  the  Steppe  , 
"Waters  of  Spring",  "The  Brigadier",  "The  Dream  , 
"The  Story  of  Father  Alexis",  "The  Song  of  Inuin- 
phont  Love".  "The  Desperado"  etc.  He  enriched 
Russian  literature  with  several  plays,  among  which 
the  most  beautiful  is  called  "Zavtraku  predvo- 
ditelia"  (The  Collation  with  the  Marshal  of  the 
Nobility).  Ivan  Alexandrovitch  Gontcharoff  (I**1-." 
91)  acquired  no  less  fame  as  a  novelist  through  his 
novels  "Obyknovennaja  istorija"  (A  Simple  Story), 
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"Oblomoff",  which  personifies  the  want  of  initiative 
and  semi-fatalism  of  the  Russian  character,  ami 
"Obryff"  (The  Precipice),  which  was  considered  a 
decadent  production.  Greater  fame  was  acquired 
by  Feodor  Mikhnilovitch  Dostoievski  (1822-81), 
whose  first  novel,  "Biednye  liudi"  (Poor  People), 

Ettblishcd  in  1840,  made  its  author  famous,  at  once, 
y  the  depth  of  its  psychological  analysis.  After 
four  years  of  a  most  painful  imprisonment  and  exile 
to  Siberia,  he  wrote  the  "Zapiski  iz  Mertvago  Doma" 
(Memoirs  of  the  House  of  the  Dead),  in  which  he 
describes  the  tortures  of  the  exiles  with  a  most  ef- 
fective vigour  of  style ;  the  famous  novel ' '  Prestuplenie 


Xakazanie"  (Crime  and  Punishment  j,_a  psychological 
masterpiece,  "The  Idiot",  "Bicz 
and  "The  Brothers  Karamazoff' 


uentj.  a  psychological 
«y"  (The  Possessed), 


To  romantic  literature  also  belong  Dimitri  Vasai- 
lievitch  Grigorovitch,  an  imitator  of  George  Sand, 
and  a  faithful  portrayer  of  the  sufferings  of  the  lower 
classes,  in  his  romances  and  novels,  among  which 
we  will  mention  "Derevnia"  (The  Village),  "An- 
thony Goremyka",  "The  Vallev  of  Smiedoff",  "The 
Fishermen",  and  "The  Colonists".  In  other  novels 
he  described  the  life  and  condition  of  the  middle 
and  higher  classes,  as  in  "  Xcudavshaajasia  zhizn" 
(An  Uneventful  Life),  "Suslikoff  the  Kapelmeister", 
"The  School  of  Hospitality",  etc.  The  naturalist 
school  was  represented  by  Alexci  Teofilaktovitch 
Pisemski  (1820-S1).  In  the  novel  "  Bo  iarshshina  " 
(The  Time  of  the  lioyars),  he  preached  free  love: 
the  censorship  prohibited  the  circulation  of  the  book. 
In  another  novel,  "Tiufiak"  (The  Plaster),  his  realism 
goes  beyond  that  of  Zola.  His  best  novel  is  "Tys- 
jatcha  dush  "  (A  Thousand  Souls),  a  gloomy  but  faith* 
nil  picture  of  the  corruption  of  Russian  society,  which 
is  portrayed  also  in  his  novel  "  Vzgalamutchennoe 
More"  (Tempestuous  Sea);  his  novel  "Liudi  so- 
korovykh  godoff"  (Men  of  Forty  Years)  deals  with 
the  agrarian  question.  His  play  "Gorkaja  sudbina" 
(Bitter  Destiny)  places  him  in  a  high  position  among 
Russian  dramatists.  Other  writers  proposed  to  scourge 
the  corrupters  of  society,  to  pierce  them  with  the 
arrows  of  their  satire.  They  form  a  literary  school 
known  in  Russia  as  oftlUchilcl  tuija  (accusing,  refut- 
ing). The  master  of  this  school  was  Mikhail  Ey  gra- 
ta vitch  Saltykoff  (1826-88),  better  known  by  the 
pseudonym  of  Shshcdrin.  The  characters  in  his 
novels  recall  those  of  Gogol,  but  his  pessimism  is 
much  more  bitter  and  exaggerated.  Among  the 
best-known  of  his  novels  and  other  writings  are 
"Protivoriet<  kia"  (Contradictions),  "Gubernskie 
otcherki"  (Sketches  of  Government  Personages), 
"Tashkency"  (The  Lords  of  Tashkcnd),  and  "The 
Brothers  (Jolovleff",  a  novel  that  is  considered  the 
best  work  of  Saltykoff,  but  is  displeasing  on  account 
of  the  cynicism  of  its  characters.  Other  writers 
worked  with  the  same  end  of  laying  bare  the  moral 
and  social  defects  of  the  Russian  people;  the  most 
famous  among  them  are  Pomialovski  (1835-03), 
whose  novel  "Otcherki  bursy"  is  famous;  it  describes 
in  dark  colours  the  methods  of  education  that  ob- 
tain in  the  ecclesiastical  seminaries  of  Russia;  A. 
SlieprnlT,  author  of  the  novel  "Trudnoe  Vremja" 
(Difficult  Times);  A.  Mikhailoff,  the  pseudonym 
of  Seheller,  who  wrote  the  novels  "Gnilyja  bolota" 
(Putrid  Swamps),  and  "The  Life  of  Shupoff": 
Zasodimski;  Bazhin;  Thedoroff;  Staniukovitch ;  and 
Girs.  More  moderate  in  their  criticism  of  Rus- 
sian society  were  the  novelists  Boborvkin,  Markoff, 
Nemirovitch-Dantehenko,  and  Terptgoreff  (better 
known  by  his  pseudonym  of  Atava),  Saloff,  Akhah- 
arumoff,  Leikin,  Kiiushnikoff,  Lieskoff,  Krestovski, 
Pnncc  Meshsherki,  Markevrtch,  Avsieensko,  Golovin, 
and  Avenarius. 
The  most  noted  authors  of  lyric  and  satirical 
try  were:  Nikolai  Alexeievitch  Nekrasoff  (1821- 
),  whose  muse,  as  he  himself  wrote,  was  one  of 
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sobs  and  pains,  the  muse  of  the  hungry  and  the 
mendicant  j  of  his  songs,  there  became  famous 
"Moroz  Krasnyi  Xoz"  (Red-nosed  Frost),  a  per- 
sonification of  the  Russian  winter,  "Troika",  and 
"The  Sons  of  the  Peasants1 in  his  poems  he  has 
a  predilection  for  popular  types;  A.  Pleshshecff,  who 
to  his  lyric  poems  added  beautiful  translations  of  the 
principal  German  and  English  lyric  poets;  Kurot- 
chkin,  who  translated  Berangcr,  and  Minaeff.  The 
most  noted  of  the  dramatists  was  Alexander  Nico- 
laevitch  Ostrovski  (1823-80),  whose  theatrical  com- 
positions, admirable  for  the  richness  of  their  lan- 
guage, are  partly  original,  and  partly  imitations  of 
Shakespeare  ami  Goldoni.  The  best  known  ono  is 
"Groza"  (The  Tempest),  which  describee  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Russian  family;  it  was  written  in 
1800.  Two  of  his  comedies  that  obtained  great  suc- 
cess are  "We  will  agree  among  ourselves",  and 
"Each  one  in  his  place".  The  number  of  his  the- 
atrical works  is  verv  great.  Another  among  the  beet 
of  Russian  dramatists  was  A.  Palm  (1822-85).  au- 
thor of  the  drama  "Alexis  Slobodin",  and  of  the 
comedies  "Staryi  barin"  (The  Old  Lord),  and  "Our 
Friend  Nekliuzhcff ".  Mention  should  !>e  made  also 
of  A.  Potiekhin,  N.  TchernyshefT,  N.  Soloveff, 
Sukhovo-Kobylin,  Sollogub,  Diakonoff,  Ustrialoff, 
Mann,  Diatchcnko,  Shpazhinski,  and  Kryloff. 
Women  also  distinguished  themselves  in  the  literary 
life  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  best  known 
among  those  who  wrote  poetry  and  novels  were 
Elizabeth  Kulmann,  Countess  Rostoptchina,  N. 
Khboshshinska  (1825-89),  who  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Krestovski  wrote  many  novels  to  describe  pro- 
vincial life;  Sokhanska  (1825-84),  who  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Kokhanovska  acquired  celebritv 
through  her  novels  "After  Dinner  Among  the  Gues*s'' 
and  "Provincial  Portrait  Gallery". 

Among  the  writers  who  became  distinguished  in 
the  realm  of  historical  fiction  were  X.  KostomarofT, 
whose  story  "Tho  Son"  (1805)  presents  a  vigorous 
picture  of  the  agrarian  revolt  of  Stetiko  Razin; 
Count  Alexe:.  Tolstoi  (1817-75)  achieved  fame  with 
his  novel  "Prince  Serebrany",  and  his  trilogy  "Ivan 
the  Terrible"  (1858),  "Tsar  Feodor  Ivanovitch" 
(1868),  and  "Tsar  Boris"  (1869);  G.  Danilevaki, 
author  of  the  novels  "Mirovilch"  (1879),  "The 
Fire  of  Moscow"  (1885-86),  and  "Tchernyi  god" 
(The  Black  Year);  Mordovceff,  whoso  novels  "  Deme- 
trius the  Tsarevitch  "  and  "Fall  of  Poland"  deal  with 
the  history  of  Little  Russia;  Karnovitch,  Salias-de- 
Tournemir,  Mei  (1822-62),  author  of  several  his- 
torical dramas  based  upon  the  primitive  history  of 
Russia;  and  finally  Averkieff.  Among  the  lyric 
poets  who  did  not  treat  of  the  social  conditions  of 
their  country,  who  loved  their  art  for  its  own  sake, 
the  most  famous  are  A.  Tolstoi,  an  imitator  of  Dante, 
Heine,  and  Goethe;  Maikoff,  a  passionate  admirer 
of  ancient  Rome,  the  struggle  of  which  with  Chris- 
tianity he  essayed  to  depict  in  his  tragedy  "Dva 
,''  (Two  Worlds);  A.  Feth,  author  of  light  i 
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and  madrigals;  Polonski,  whose  poem  "Kuznievitch- 
Muzykant"  (The  Musical  Cricket)  became  popular, 
and  whose  poetry  is  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of  its 
style  and  the  harmony  of  its  verse;  Zhadovski, 
Shsherbin,  Herbel,  Weinberg,  and  Nadsohn. 

X.  Contemporary  Russian  Literature. — The 
literature  from  the  death  of  Alexander  II  to  the  pres- 
ent clay  is  essentially  one  of  novels.  The  novel, 
in  view  of  the  severity  of  Russian  censorship,  seems 
to  be  the  most  adequate  literary  channel  for  the  dif- 
fusion of  political,  social,  and  moral  theories.  The 
most  salient  character  of  all  the  writers  of  the  reign 
of  Alexander  II,  and  of  more  recent  times  by  the  force 
of  his  genius  and  the  sharpness  of  his  psychological 
analysis,  was  Count  Lyeff  (Leo)  Tolstoi,  b.  at 
Yasnaja  Poliana,  28  Aug.,  1828;  d.  at  Astapovo,  20 
Nov.,  1910.    He  inaugurated  his  literary  career  by 
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the  publication  of  his  autobiographical  memoirs, 
which  appeared  in  the  "  Sovremennik  "  of  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1S52;  they  are  a  masterpiece  of  psychological 
analysis  of  the  mind  of  a  child.  This  work  was  fol- 
lowed by  "Adolescence",  "Youth".  "The  Cossacks", 
and  "  Recollections  of  Scbastopol' ,  all  of  which  are 
filltd  with  horror  of  the  sights  he  beheld  at  Scbas- 
topol. But  the  masterpiece*  among  his  novels  are 
"War  and  Peace",  a  powerful  romance  that  for  all 
its  apparent  confusion  and  disorder  is  an  epic  and 
imposing  picture  of  the  Napoleonic  war  in  Russia; 
"Anna  Karcnina",  a  profound  analysis  of  the  feminine 
soul  that,  led  astray  by  passion,  forgets  dignity 
and  family  for  adulterv,  and  finds  its  punishment  in 
its  sin;  "Resurrection'',  a  novel  that  is  a  study  of 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  culprit.  There  is  also  the 
play  "The  Power  of  Darkness",  strong  in  its  vigour 
and  dramatisation.  And  yet  this  genius,  who  made 
Russian  literature  popular  all  over  the  world,  at- 
tained religious,  ethical,  and  political  nihilism:  in 
the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata"  he  preaches  the  abjection 
of  woman;  "The  Gospels"  is  a  criticism  of  dogmatic 
theology,  while  "  My  Religion ",  "The  Church  and 
the  State",  and  "The  Theories  of  the  Apostles" 
strip  Christian  revelation  from  its  base,  and  for- 
swear the  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  Church,  and 
His  sacraments;  in  the  book  "What  is  Art?",  he 
disparages  the  most  illustrious  intellects  of  the  human 
race;  his  work  "The  Kingdom  of  God  Is  within 
you"  preaches  non-resistance  to  evil.  Political  and 
religious  conceptions  took  Tolstoi  out  of  his  orbit, 
and  transformed  him  into  a  visionary,  an  incen- 
diary, so  to  speak,  of  all  institutions,  Divine  and 
human. 

Among  the  other  modern  novelists,  mention  should 
be  made  of :  A.  Novodvorski,  author  of  "Ni  paw,  Ni 
Vorony"  (Neither  Peacock  nor  Crow),  and  of  other 
stones;  P..  Garshin,  who  in  his  principal  novels 
is  sometimes  a  follower  of  Tolstoi  and  sometimes 
of  Turgenieff.  Those  works  are  "Tchetyre  dnia" 
(The  Four  Days),  "Trus"  (The  Coward),  "Krasnvi 
cvictok"  (The  Red  Mower),  "Attalea  princeps'*, 
"Vstrietcha"  (The  Encounter),  and  "Nadezhda 
Nikolaevna";  I.  Yasinski  was  famous  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Maxim  Riclinski;  his  most  important 
works  are  "The  Citv  of  the  Dead",  and  "Tho 
Guiding  Star" ;  M .  Alboff ;  K.  Barantchevitch ;  A.  Ertel ; 
Mat  eh  let;  Korolenko,  a  beautiful  Btory-teller,  who 
reminds  his  readers  of  Doetoicvski  and  Tolstoi  in 
his  novels  "The  Dream  of  Macarius"  (a  fantastic 
story),  "The  Sketches  of  a  Tourist  in  Siberia", 
"Easter  Night,"  "The  Old  Music  Player",  and 
"S  dvukh  storon"  (Two  Points  of  View)";  Ignatius 
Potaponko,  who  views  life  in  the  light  of  optimism, 
and  not  with  the  pessimism  so  much  in  vogue  among 
Russian  writers;  one  of  his  novels,  "Sviatoe  iskus- 
stvo",  describes  tho  Bohemia  of  the  students  of  St. 

Demetrius  Mamin,  under  the  nseudo- 
rian,  describes  the  customs  of  Western 
finally  Prince  Galitzin.  Among  novel- 
ists of  the  new  school  arc  Anton  Pavlovitch  Tche- 
hoff  (1S60-KW4),  whose  novel  "Skutchnaja  Istorija" 
hail  a  great  sucei-ss.  He  is  without  a  superior  in 
the  narrative  of  his  novels;  the  heroes  of  his  stories 
arc  always  morally  corrupt,  and  of  distracted  minds. 
Aloxci  Maksimovitch  Pieshkoff,  better  known  by  the 
P-cudonym  of  Maxim  Gorky  (b.  lstt));  he  is  the 
novelist  of  the  lieggars  and  the  populace,  whose 
work-*  «.«>ntttin  pages  of  nauseating  naturalism,  and 
shameful  immorality  Vincent  Smidlvski.  b.  at  Tula, 
im»7;  under  the  pweudonvm  of  Veresaeff  he  came 
to  n-L-hnty  through  his  work  "Zapiski  vratcha" 
(.Memoirs  of  a  Doctor  i.  which  elicited  violent  re- 
crimination* m  the  medical  profession.  One  of  tho 
most  famous  of  the  Russian  writers  of  the  present 
May  is  I^onui  Andrwff,  b.  at  Orel  in  1NS1.  He  Is 
the  novelist  of  the  degenerate.    His  novels  "The 
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Red  Laughter",  "The  Thought",  "The  Cloud", 
"Silence",  etc.  arc  to  be  condemned  from  every 
point  of  view,  religious  and  moral,  and  the  Russian 
religious  press  has  blamed  him  for  them  in  vehement 
language. 

Among  writcre  of  the  present  day  ment  ion  should  be 
made  of  Sofija  Ivanovna  Smirnova,  who  wrote  the 
novels  "Salt  of  the  Earth",  and  "Force  of  Character"; 
Valentine  Dmitrieva,  writer  of  stories;  Olga  Androcvna 
Shapir,  who  wrote  "Without  Love",  and  "Tin- 
sel' ;  Lydia  Veselitskaja,  Alexandra  Shabclskaja, 
Anastasia  Verbickaja,  who  wrote  "The  History 
of  a  Life".  Among  those  who  achieved  fame  as 
lyric  poets  are  Simon  Frug  (of  Jewish  origin), 
Nikolai  Maksimovitch  Vilcnkin,  famous  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Minski,  Dimitri  Mereihkovski,  whoso 
poems  havo  the  defect  of  too  much  rhetorical  effort; 
Alexei  Apukhtin,  Konstantin  Rozanoff.  Arsenius 
Golcnislisheff-Kutuxoff,  Sergei  Andreevski.  etc.  These 
poets,  however,  are  not  original;  their  works  recall 
too  much  the  great  poets  who  preceded  them.  The 
fiction  of  Russia  generally  uses,  as  a  channel  of  pub- 
lication, the  literary  periodicals,  among  which  some 
that  were  famous  in  the  nineteenth  century  have 
now  disappeared,  as  the  "Sovrcmennik"  (The  Con- 
temporary), the  "Otetchestvennyja  Zapiski",  and 
the  "Moakvitjanin".  The  best-known  of  those 
that  are  yet  published  are  tho  "Viestnik  Evropy", 
and  the    Pycck  mysl". 

The  historical  literature  of  Russia  in  the  second 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  furnishes  illustrious 
names.  Sergei  Soloveff  is  the  author  of  a  "History 
of  Russia",  m  thirty  volumes,  which  begins  with  the 
most  ancient  times,  and  terminates  with  the  reign 
of  Alexander  I;  it  Is  a  work  of  greater 
than  literary  merit  ;  Zabielin  devoted  his  i 
preference  to  the  Russia  of  the  sixteenth  and  i 
tecnth  centuries;  A.  Nikitski  wrote  on  the  historical 
past  of  Novgorod  and  Pskof;  Kostomaroff  wrote  on 
Little  Russia;  the  historical  monographs  of  ton 
author  are  held  in  high  esteem,  as  also  his  "History 
of  Russia",  composed  of  biographical  narratives. 
Pypin  devoted  his  researches  to  the  reign  of  Alexan- 
der I;  Shsapoff  studied  the  social  and  eduratinrial 
development  of  Russia;  Bruckner  dealt  with  the 
life  of  Peter  the  Great;  Bestuiheff-Riumin  wrote  a 
classic  history  of  Russia,  and  Biblasoff  a  life  of  Cath- 
arine II.  We  cannot  name  the  great  number  of  his- 
torians who,  like  Ilovaiski,  Lambin,  Kliutchevski, 
Golubinski,  etc.  have  thrown  light  on  the  history  of 
Russia,  but  we  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  Impe- 
rial Historical  Society  of  St.  Petersburg,  the  Archco- 
graphic  Commission,  and  the  Society  of  Russian 
History  and  Antiquity  of  Moscow,  which,  with  hun- 
dreds of  learned  publications,  and  especially  of  the 
Russian  chronicles,  have  great  lv  facilitated  the  task 
of  the  student.  Yushkevitch,  Y  akushkin,  Metlinski. 
Ribnikoff,  Khudiakoff,  and  Barsoff  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  collection  of  ancient  Russian  liter- 
ary documents,  upon  which  light  was  thrown  "J 
Buslaoff,  Miller,  Stasoff,  Maikoff,  Kolosoff,  Ro*;ff, 
Dashkevitch,  Vsclovski,  and  alsive  all  Sreinevski. 
who  for  several  vears  edited  the  "  Ixvicst.ja  .  and 
the  "  Ttchenvja  Zapiski"  of  St.  Petersburg  (Academy 


of  Sciences)."  Buslaeff,  with  his  "Historical  (  hres- 
tomathv",  wove  together  the  literary  annals  oi 
Russia.  Pekarski  related  the  scientific  and  literan 
transactions  of  Peter  the  C.reat,  Pypin  ami  I  ornren 
wrote  full  and  classic  histories  of  the  literature  <>l 
Russia.  S|H-cial  works  on  the  greatest  Russian 
writers  are  so  numerous  that  the  "Bibliography  01 
the  Russian  Literatim'  <>r  the  Nineteenth  Century  , 
ed.  Metier,  St.  Petersburg.  1002,  devotes  650  octavo 
pages  to  the  titles  of  those  works  alone. 

In  philosophy  Russian  works  until  now  have  not 
been  original.    Thev  have  been  produced  under  tnc 
influence  of  German  philosophy,  ■"- 
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n-i— »o.  hn  built  the  church  of  Narbonne;  in  451,  he 
assisted  at  the  convocation  of  forty-four  bishops  of 
Gnul  and  approved  St.  Leo's  letter  to  Flavian,  con- 
cerning Nestorianism;  he  was  present  also  at  the 
Council  of  Aries,  with  thirteen  bishops  to  decide  the 
debate  between  Theodore,  Bishop  of  Frejus,  and  the 
Abbey  of  Ltfrins.  A  letter  from  Ravennius,  Bishop  of 
Aries,  sent  to  Rusticus,  proves  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  was  held.  His  letters  are  lost,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  to  St.  Jerome  anil  two  others 
to  St.  lx-o,  written  either  in  452  or  in  458.  His 
feast  is  celebrated  on  20  October. 

AcH.mo,  llommr*  ill.  Prnr<net,  II  (Paris,  17N7),  1HI-S;  Mat. 
lilt,  dr  Franrt,  II  (Paria,  1735).  3*12-5;  Lr  Blast.  Inrrriptiont 
thrtl.,  Gault,  II  (Psrii.  IKikl).  7U5-71;  Dt  IUt,  SS.  rflf.  Mar- 
tnllt  (Pari*.  1S85I.  299-303;  Tiujuiont,  Mtm.  hitt.  «<*..  XV 
<Pana.  1711).  401-09. 


Joseph  Dkdieu. 


Ruth,  Book  or,  one  of  the  proto-canonieal  writ- 
ings of  the  Old  Testament,  which  derives  its  name 
from  the  heroine  of  its  exquisitely  beautiful  story. 

I.  Contents.— The  incidents  related  in  the  first 
part  of  the  Book  of  Ruth  (i-iv,  17)  are  briefly  as 
follows.  In  the  time  of  the  judges,  a  famine  arose 
in  the  land  of  Israel,  in  consequence  of  which  Elime- 
lech  with  Noemi  and  their  two  sons  emigrated  from 
Bethlehem  of  Juda  to  the  land  of  Moab.  After 
Elimcloch's  death  Mahalon  and  Chelion.  his  two 
sons,  married  Moabite  wives,  and  not  long  after  died 
without  children.  Noemi,  deprivid  now  of  her  hus- 
band and  children,  left  Moab  for  Bethlehem.  On  her 
journey  thither  she  dissuaded  her  daughters-in-law 
from  going  with  her.  One  of  them,  however,  named 
Ruth,  accompanied  Noemi  to  Bethlehem.  The 
barley  harvest  had  just  begun  and  Ruth,  to  relievo 
Noemi's  and  hpr  own  poverty,  went  to  glean  in  the 
field  of  Booz,  a  rich  man  of  the  place.  She  met  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  anil  following  Noemi's  advice, 
she  made  known  to  Booz,  as  the  near  kinsman  of 
Elitnclech,  her  claim  to  marriage.  After  a  nearer 
kinsman  had  solemnlv  renounced  his  prior  right, 
Boo*  married  Ruth  who  bore  him  Obed,  the  grand- 
father of  David.  The  second  part  of  the  Ixxik  (iv, 
1&-22)  consists  in  a  brief  gcncalogv  which  connects 
the  line  of  David  through  Booi  with  Pharos,  one  of 
the  sons  of  Juda. 

II.  Place  in  thr  Canon.— In  the  series  of  the 
sacred  writings  of  the  Old  Testament,  the  short 
Book  of  Ruth  occupies  two  different  principal  places. 
The  Septuagint,  the  Vulgate,  and  the  English  Ver- 
sions give  it  immediately  after  the  Book  of  Judges. 
The  Hebrew  Bible,  on  the  contrary,  reckons  it  among 
the  Hagiographa  or  third  chief  part  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Of  these  two  places,  the  latter  is  most  likclv  the 
original  one.  It  is  attested  to  by  all  the  data  of 
Jewish  tradition,  namely,  the  oldest  enumeration  of 
^e  Hairiographa  in  the  Talmudic  treatise  "Baba 
Batlira  ,  all  the  Hebrew  MSS.  whether  Spanish  or 
German,  the  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
and  the  testimony  of  St.  Jerome  in  his  Preface  to  the 
Book  of  Daniel,  according  to  which  eleven  books  are 
included  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  Hagiographa.  The 
presence  of  the  Book  or  Hut h  after  that  of  Judges  in  t  he 
N  ptuagiat,  whence  it  passed  into  the  Vulgate  and  the 
I-nglish  Versions,  is  easily  explained  bv  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  that  ancient  Greek  Version.  As  the  episode 
or  Kuth  is  connected  with  the  period  of  the  judge* 
by  its  owning  words  "in  the  davs  .  .  .  when 
the  judges  ruled'',  its  narrative  was  made  to  follow 
the  Hook  of  Judges  as  asort  of  complement  to  it.  The 
same  place  assigned  to  it  in  the  lists  of  St.  Melito, 
Ungen,  St.  Jerome  (Prol.  Galeatusi,  is  traceable  to 
the  arrangement  of  the  inspired  writings  of  the  Old 
l™  ~T?}  U1  the  ^'iwuanint.  inasmuch  as  these  lists 
5EE?£  .var,HU"  .**>■"  thl'  influence  of  the  nomen- 
clature and  grouping  of  the  sacred  books  in  that 


Version,  and  consequently  should  not  be  regarded  i 
conforming  strictly  to  the  arrangement  of  those  1 
in  the  Hebrew  Canon.  It  has  indeed  been  asserted 
that  the  Book  of  Ruth  is  really  a  third  appendix  to 
the  Book  of  Judges  and  was,  therefore,  originally 
placed  in  immediate  connexion  with  the  two  narra- 
tives which  are  even  now  appended  to  this  latter 
book  (Judges,  xvii-xviii;  xix-xxi);  but  tliis  view  is 
not  probable  owing  to  the  differences  between  these 
two  works  with  respect  to  style,  tone,  subject,  etc. 

III.  Purpose. — As  the  precise  object  of  the  Book 
of  Ruth  is  not  expressly  given  either  in  the  book  it- 
self or  in  authentic  tradition,  scholars  are  greatly 
at  variance  concerning  it.  According  to  many,  who 
lay  special  stress  on  the  genealogy  of  David  in  the 
second  part,  of  the  book,  the  chief  aim  of  the  author 
is  to  throw  light  upon  the  origin  of  David,  the  great 
King  of  Israel  and  royal  ancestor  of  the  Mcssias. 
Had  this,  however,  been  the  main  purpose  of  the 
writer,  it  seems  that  he  should  have  given  it  greater 
prominence  in  his  work.  Besides,  the  genealogy  at 
the  close  of  the  book  is  but  loosely  connected  with  the 
preceding  contents,  so  it  is  not  improbably  an  ap- 
pendix added  to  that  lx>ok  by  a  later  hand.  Ac- 
cording to  others,  the  principal  aim  of  the  author  was 
to  narrate  how,  in  opposition  to  Deut.t  xxiii,  3,  which 
forbids  the  reception  of  Moabit.es  into  Yahweh's 
assembly,  the  Moabitess  Ruth  was  incorporated  with 
Yahweh's  people,  and  eventually  became  the  an- 
cestress of  the  founder  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy. 
But  this  second  opinion  is  hardly  more  probable  than 
the  foregoing.  Had  the  Book  of  Ruth  been  written 
in  such  full  and  distinct  view  of  the  Deuteronomic 
prohibition  as  is  affirmed  by  the  second  opinion,  it  is 
most  likely  that  its  author  would  have  placed  a 
direct  reference  to  that  legislative  enactment  on 
Noemi's  lips  when  she  endeavoured  to  dissuade  her 
daughters-in-law  from  accompanying  her  to  Juda,  or 
particularly  when  she  received  from  Ruth  the  pro- 
testation tiiat  henceforth  Noemi's  Cod  would  l>e  her 
God.  Several  recent  scholars  have  regarded  this 
short  book  as  a  kind  of  protest  against  Nehemias's 
and  Eadras's  efforts  to  suppress  intermarriage  with 
women  of  foreign  birth.  But  this  is  plainly  an  in- 
ference not  from  the  contents  of  the  book,  but  from 
an  assumcil  late  date  for  its  composition,  an  inference 
therefore  no  less  uncertain  than  that  date  itself. 
Others  finally,  and  indeed  with  greater  probability, 
have  maintained  that  the  author's  chief  purpose  was 
to  tell  an  edifying  story  as  an  example  to  his  own  age 
and  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  past,  effecting  this 
by  recording  the  exemplary  condui  t  of  his  various 
personages  who  act  as  simple,  kindly,  God-feanng 
people  ought  to  act  in  Israel. 

IV.  Historical  Character.— The  charming  Book 
of  Ruth  is  no  mere  " id vll"  or  "poetical  fiction' .  Itifl 
plain  that  the  Jews  of  old  regarded  its  contents  as 
historical,  since  they  included  its  narrative  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint within  the  prophetic  histories  (Josue-kings). 
The  fact  that  Josephus  in  framing  his  account  of  the 
Jewish  Antiquities  utilizes  the  data  of  the  Book  of 
Ruth  in  exact lv  the  same  manner  as  he  does  those  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  shows  that 
this  inspired  writing  was  then  considered  as  no  mere 
fiction.  Again,  the  mention  by  St.  Matthew  of  sev- 
eral personages  of  the  episode  of  Ruth  (Booz.  Ruth, 
Obed),  among  the  actual  ancestors  of  Christ  (Matt., 
i.  5),  points  in  the  same  dim-lion.  Intrinsic  data 
agree  with  these  testimonies  of  ancient  tradition. 
The  book  records  the  intenmirriage  of  an  Israelite 
with  a  Moabitess,  which  shows  that  its  narrative  does 
not  In-long  to  the  region  of  the  poetical.  The  his- 
torical character  of  the  work  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
friendlv  intercourse  between  David  and  the  King  oi 
Moab  which  is  described  in  1  Kings,  xx.i,  J,  4;  by  the 
writer's  distinct  reference  to  a  Jewish  custom  as 
olwolete  (Ruth,  iv,  7),  etc. 
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In  view  of  this  concordant,  extrinsic  and  intrinsic, 
evidence,  little  importance  is  attached  by  scholars 
generally  to  the  grounds  which  certain  critics  have 
put  forth  to  disprove  the  historical  character  of  the 
Hook  of  Ruth.  It  is  rightly  felt,  for  instance,  that 
the  symbolical  meaning  of  the  names  of  several  persons 
in  the  narrative  (Noemi,  Mahalon,  Chelion)  is  not  a 
conclusive  argument  that  they  have  l>een  fictitiously 
accommodated  to  the  characters  in  the  episode,  any 
more  than  the  similar  symbolical  meaning  of  the 
proper  names  of  well  known  and  fully  historical  jier- 
sonages  mentioned  in  Israel's  annals  (Saul,  David, 
Samuel,  etc.).  It  is  rightly  felt  likewise  that  the 
striking  appropriateness  of  the  words  put  on  the  lips 
of  certain  personages  to  the  general  purpose  of  edifica- 
tion apparent  in  the  Hook  of  Ruth  doe*  not  necessarily 
disprove  the  historical  character  of  the  work,  since 
this  is  also  noticeable  in  other  books  of  Holy  Writ 
which  are  undoubtedly  historical.    Finally,  it  is 


readily  seen  that  however  great  the  contrast  may  ap- 
pear between  the  general  tone  of  simplicity,  repose, 
purity,  etc.,  of  the  characters  delineated  in  the  episode 
of  Ruth,  and  the  opposite  features  of  the  figures  which 
an-  drawn  in  the  Hook  of  Judges,  both  writ  ings  descriUi 
actual  events  in  one  and  the  same  period  of  Jewish 
history;  for  all  we  know,  the  beautiful  scenes  of 
domestic  life  connected  in  the  Hook  of  Ruth  with  tho 
period  of  the  judges  may  have  truly  occurred  during 
the  long  intervals  of  peace  which  are  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Judges. 

V.  Author  and  Date  of  Composition— The 
Book  of  Ruth  is  anonymous,  for  the  name  whichit 
bears  as  its  title  has  never  been  regarded  otherwise 
than  that  of  the  chief  actor  in  the  events  recorded.  In 
an  ancient  Heraitha  to  the  Talmudic  treatise  "  Baba 
Bathra"  (Babylonian  Talmud,  c.  i),  it  is  definitely 
stated  that  ".Samuel  wrote  his  book,  Judges,  and 
Ruth";  but  this  ascription  of  Ruth  to  Samuel  is 
groundless  and  hence  almost  universally  rejected  at 
the  present  day.  The  name  of  the  author  of  the  book 
of  Ruth  is  unknown,  and  so  is  also  the  precise  date  of 
its  composition.  The  work,  however,  was  most  likely 
written  before  the  Babylonian  exile.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  is  nothing  in  its  contents  that  would  com- 
pel one  to  bring  down  its  origin  to  a  later  date;  ami, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  comparative  purity  of  its  style 
stamps  it  as  a  pre-exilic  comjiosition.  The  numerous 
critics  who  hold  a  different  view  overrate  the  im- 
portance of  its  isolated  Aramaisms  which  arc  best 
accounts!  for  by  the  use  of  a  sixiken  patois  plainly 
independent  of  the  actual  developments  of  literary 
Hebrew.  Thev  also  make  too  much  of  the  place  oc- 
cupied by  the  Book  of  Ruth  among  the  Hagiographa, 
for,  as  can  be  easily  realized,  the  admission  of  a 
writing  into  this  third  division  of  the  Hebrew  Canon 
is  not  ncc<5warily  contcm|K>rary  with  its  origin.  But, 
while  the  internal  data  supplied  by  the  Book  of  Ruth 
thus  point  to  its  pre-exilic  origin,  they  remain  inde- 
cisive with  regard  to  the  precise  date  to  which  its 
composition  should  be  referred,  as  clearly  ap|K>ars 
from  the  conflicting  inferences  which  have  been  drawn 
from  them  by  recent  Catholic  scholars. 

fommcniarir^.— <-H«holi<-:  Ci.tin  (Pari*,  1ST*);  vox  Hru- 
11I.I.<UKH  It'nri.,  isssi;  Pillion  (Pari*.  IKHDj;  Vioocnorx 
(Pari*.  19011;  Cramhosi.  IVit.-r.mm:  Wriokt  (London,  isrtl); 
Km  (l-riptic.  1»7I):  BxKTBCtr  (LWptix.  Ihs.1i;  iikttlb 
(NTmllinurn,  ISM); UcirmoLrr  (Freiburg.  lSttS) ;  Nowack  (Goel- 
timevn.  VJU2). 

Francis  E.  Gioot. 

Ruthenian  Rite. — There  is.  properly  shaking,  no 
separate  and  distinct  rite  for  the  Ruthenians,  but 
inasmuch  as  the  name  is  often  used  for  the  modifica- 
tions which  the  Ruthenians  have  introduced  in  the 
Byzantine  or  Greek  Kite  as  used  by  them,  a  brief 
description  of  them  is  |iro)»cr.  These  modificat ions 
have  come  alsiut  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  the 
ancient  Slavonic  missals  used  in  Russia  and  in  Little 
Russia  (Ruthenia)  differed  in  many  instances  from 


the  Greek  as  used  at  Constantinople,  and  the  correc- 
tion of  these  differences  by  the  Patriarch  Nikon  gave 
rise  to  the  Old  Ritualists  (see  Rabkolniks).  When, 
therefore,  the  Ruthenians  came  into  union  with  the 
Holy  See  in  1595,  they  brought  with  them  in  their 
liturgical  books  several  of  the  usages  and  formulae 
which  Nikon  afterwards  corrected  at  Moscow  in  tho 
Orthodox  Church.  Where  these  differences  presented 
no  denial  or  contradiction  of  the  faith  the  Holv  See 
allowed  thetn  to  remain,  just  as  thev  have  allowed 
the  rites  of  many  religious  orders.  In  the  second  place, 
after  the  union  had  become  a  fixed  fact,  numbers  of 
the  Polish  Latin  clergy  and  laity  seemed  to  find  in 
the  Greek  ceremonies  and  forms  of  language  some 
apparent  contradictions  of  the  faith  as  more  fully 
elaborated  in  the  Roman  Rite.  This  seemed  to  them 
to  indicate  a  lack  of  unity  of  the  faith,  and  the  Greek 
Ruthenian  clergy  in  the  Synod  of  Zarnosc  (1720) 
made  a  numlwr  of  changes  in  the  Byzantine  Rite, 
particularly  that  of  the  Mass,  so  as  more  clearly  to 
express  the  unity  and  identity  of  their  faith  with  that 
of  their  brethren  of  the  Roman  Rite.  These  changes 
are  sometimes  bitterly  spoken  of  by  Russian  authors 
as  "latinizing",  and  the  majority  of  them  were  prob- 
ably unnecessary.  When  we  consider  that  the  Mel- 
chites,  Rumanians,  and  Itnlo-Greeks  have  kept  theold 
forms  thus  changed,  it  does  not  seem  that  they  were 
required  in  order  to  express  the  complete  unity  of  tho 
faith.  Nevertheless  they  were  sufficient  to  cause  them 
to  be  spoken  of  as  the  Ruthenian  Rite,  as  distinguished 
from  the  older  form  of  the  Byzantine  Rite  (see  Con- 
stantinople, Rite  of;  Greek  Catholics  in  Amer- 
ica: Greek  Chtkch). 

The  chief  modifications  introduced  were  the  addi- 
tion of  the  FUioque  (i  ol  Syna)  to  the  Creed,  and  tho 
commemoration  of  "the  holy  universal  Chief  Bishop 
N.  the  Pope  of  Rome",  in  the  Eklene  and  in  tho 
general  commemoration  at  the  Great  Entrance; 
while  the  emphasis  laid  on  the  words  of  consecration 
rather  than  on  the  Epiklesis  (invocation)  may  be 
said  to  also  constitute  a  difference  from  the  Orthodox 
Rite.  The  addition  of  the  FUioque  is  not  required 
even  in  Italy,  for  at  Rome  the  Creed  is  still  said  in 
Greek  without  it:  but  there  it  is  simply  an  ancient 
custom  and  no  indication  of  any  difference  in  doctrine. 
As  to  the  prayers  for  thejxipe,  the  various  Orthodox 
Churches  of  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  have  never 
hesitated  to  change  the  Byzantine  liturgy  in  order  to 
insert  prayers  for  the  Holy  Synod,  inqierial  family, 
etc.,  even  carrying  them  out  to  great  length.  The 
Ruthenians  however  differ  from  the  other  Greek 
Catholic  nationalities  and  from  the  Orthodox  churches 
in  many  other  peculiarities  of  rite. 

In  the  Proskomiiie  of  the  Divine  Liturgy  the  Ruthe- 
nians arc  alkiwed  to  prepare  for  Mass  with  one  altar- 
bread  (pronphora)  or  with  three.  ::r  even  with  the  dry 
Agnelz  (the  square  Greek  host)  if  no  prospkortr  can 
be  had,  instead  of  requiring  five  proxph<rr<r.  Then  too 
the  Ruthenian  priest  may  omit  the  full  number  of. 
particles  to  be  placed  on  the  paten,  and  may  place 
only  one  for  the  various  ranks  he  is  required  to  com- 
memorate, or  in  exceptional  caws  where  there  are  no 
particles  "the  priest  may  celebrate  with  the  Agnets 
alone"  (Decretum  Syn."  Leopoliensis,  p.  S3).  The 
number  of  the  saints  to  be  commemorated  has  also 
been  cut  down  to  a  few  principal  names.  When  the 
Mass  of  the  Cat«>chumcns  or  public  part  of  the  Divine 
Liturgy  begins,  the  Royal  Doors  of  the  Iconostasia 
are  thrown  wide  open  and  continue  so  during  the 
entire  Mass.  There  are  no  rubrics  directing  them  to 
be  open  and  shut  during  the  service,  nor  is  there  any 
veil  to  be  drawn.  Formerly  this  was  the  practice  in 
the  old  Slavonic  Churches  and  Missals,  and  is  still 
followed  in  the  Court  Church  until  after  the  Great 
Entrance  is  completed.  The  custom  of  reverencing 
during  the  singing  of  the  Fiiinonxlny  Syne  (Filius 
uniynitu*)  and  the  Creed  at  the  word  vocheUmech- 
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thoiia  (Homo  facta*  e*t)  and  the  addition  of  the  i  ol 
Syna  (Fiiioque)  were  adopted  to  conform  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Roman  Kite.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
practice  of  covering  the  chalice  while  on  the  altar, 
and  this  in  turn  has  made  the  ripidin  or  fans  disappear 
o»  altar  utensils.  In  the  prayer  of  contrition  before 
communion  the  Kuthenian  priest  strikes  his  breast 
three  times  »s  in  the  Hoiiian  Kite.  Among  the  special 
mi xiinVnt ions  in  the  Liturgy  by  the  Ruthenians  is  the 
order  of  t  he  antiphons.  The  three  week-day  antiphons, 
Psalms  xci.  xch,  xciv,  an-  introduced  directly  into 
the  text  of  the  Missal,  while  on  Sundays  in  their  stead 
(when  there  Is  no  feast-day  having  special  antiphons) 
Psalms  lxv,  lxvi,  and  xc\v  take  their  place.  The 
Typika,  Psalms  cti  and  cxlv,  as  well  as  the  Blazhenni 
(beatitudes)  are  not  said  except  in  monasteries  and 
monastic  churches.  At  the  recital  of  the  Creed  the 
priest  holds  up  the  afr  without  moving  it  to  and  fro. 
Just  before  the  ante-communion  prayer  the  priest 
performs  an  ablution  of  the  tips  of  his  fingers.  The 
Ruthenians  do  not  add  hot  water  to  the  chalice  after 
the  Fraction,  as  all  other  Greeks  do,  for  this  wan 
abolished  by  the  Synod  of  Zamosc  (tit.  iii,  sec.  iv). 
They  have  also  abolished  the  use  of  the  sponge  in 
purifying  the  paten  and  chalice,  and  use  instead  the 
finger  for  the  paten  and  a  veil  on  the  chalice.  A  final 
ablution  L»  introduced,  and  the  holy  vessels  remain  on 
the  altar  until  the  Mass  is  finished,  instead  of  being 
carried  to  the  side  altar  (protkesu)  as  in  the  Byzantine 
Rite. 

The  absence  of  the  deacon  or  deacons  in  the  Kuthe- 
nian Mass  will  be  particularly  noticed,  for  that  is  the 
rule  except  in  cases  of  cathedral  Masses  or  pontifical 
Masses,  corresponding  to  the  usages  of  the  Roman 
solemn  high  Mam,  and  then  the  deacon  is  usually  a 
priest  who  reverts  to  his  former  order.  The  diaconate 
among  the  Kuthenians  is  now  chiefly  a  grade  to  the 
priesthood,  and  not  a  permanent  order  for  parochial 
work.  There  is  no  distribution  of  the  antidaron  or 
blessed  bread  at  the  end  of  the  Moss  in  the  Ruthe- 
nian  Rile.  Nor  do  they  hnve  the  custom  of  giving 
communion  (by  a  tiny  drop  from  the  chalice)  to 
infants  and  children  under  four  years,  as  in  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church.  The  clergy  among  the 
Ruthenians  usually  follow  the  Roman  rule  and  are 
shaven,  unlike  the  general  rule  among  the  Greek 
clergy  of  other  countries,  whether  Catholic  or  Or- 
thodox. They  do  not  wear  the  kamilafka  or  straight 
cylindrical  Greek  biretta,  but  have  invented  for 
themselves  a  round  headpiece  or  crown,  something 
like  the  mitre  of  a  Greek  bishop,  ami  thev  also  wear 
the  close-fitting  cassock  of  the  Roman  Rite,  instead 
of  the  loose  robe  with  flowing  sleeves  used  by  the 
Greeks  in  other  countries. 

RortiH.  lit  mnrfi^niinMii/iiu  ajw't  RiUhrnmi  tutnntrndwli*  in 
ChryKuiomikn  I  Home.  I90H).  02U-iy.i;  Khoinatski.  7.ai*vtno- 
Hwl.itrl  T«r*oi»i,iirt  Vnin  t  yrua  Hogntluihrnii  i  Hhrmlakh 
i  hirlT.  Is7t».  Pr.LB*«.  ,irr  I'num.  tl  I  Vienna.  lxsO): 

L#Wflfa  ft.  loamm  Zlatowh.ko  (Zolkirff.  P.Mr.l. 

AXDKEW  J.  SlIIPMAN. 

Kuthenians  (Ruthenian  and  Russian:  Rutin, 
plural  Rwnm  >,  a  Slavic  people  from  Southern  Russia, 
Galicia  and  Bukowina  in  Austria,  and  North-eastern 
Hungary.  Thev  are  also  called  in  Russian,  Mahirtm- 
natti.  Little  Russians  (in  allusion  to  their  stature), 
and  in  the  Hungarian  dialect  of  their  own  language. 
Riutimiak*.  They  occupy  in  Russia  the  provinces  or 
governments  of  Lublin  (Poland),  Volhvuia.  Poilolia, 
KiefT,  lchemigoff,  Kharkoff,  an.l  Poltava,  in  Russia, 
an.l  number  now  about  1S.000.000.  In  Austria  they 
occupy  the  whole  of  Eastern  Galicia  and  Bukowina, 
ami  in  Hungary  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
counties  ot  Hungary:  Szep.*.  Sams,  Abauj.  Zemplin 

a  ,uu:;ri""!,r,M'  an''  ,,,-r,  K.  i»"d  amount  to  about 
JM^UW  more  The  Ruthenians  along  the  border- 
lam  of  the  ancient  kmitdom  of  p„]utu|  an,|  th,  VTt^.ut 
boundary  separatmg  Austria  fmm  Russia  pro  per  are 


also  called  Ukrainian*  (u,  at  or  near,  and  krai,  the 
border  or  land  composing  the  border),  from  the 
Ukraine,  comprising  the  vast  steppes  or  plains  of 
Southern  Russia  extending  into  Galicia.  In  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Empire  the  Ruthcnians  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  Carpathian 
Mountains,  which  leave  one  division  of  them  in 
Galicia  and  the  other  in  Hungary.  The  Ruthenians 
or  Little  Russians  in  Russia  and  Bukowina  belong 
to  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church,  whilst  those  of 
Galicia  and  Hungary  are  Creek  Catholics  in  unity 
with  the  Holy  See.  For  this  reason  the  word 
Ruthenian  has  been  generally  used  to  indicate 
of  the  race  who  are  Catholics,  and  Little  Ri 
those  who  are  Greek  Orthodox,  although  the  i 
are  usually  considered  as  fairly  interchangeable. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the  Russian  and 
Ruthenian  languages  (unlike  in  English)  there  are 
two  words  which  are  often  indiscriminately  trans- 
lated as  Russia,  but  which  have  quite  different 
meanings.  One  is  Russ,  which  is  the  generic  word 
denoting  an  abstract  fatherland  and  all  who  speak 
a  Russo-Slavic  tongue,  who  are  of  Russo-Slavic  race 
and  who  profess  the  Greek-Slavonic  Rite;  it  is  of 
wide  and  comprehensive  meaning.  The  other  word 
is  Rottia,  which  is  a  word  of  restricted  meaning  and 
refers  only  to  the  actual  Russian  Empire  and  its 
subjects,  as  constituted  to-day.  The  former  word 
Rush  may  be  applied  to  a  land  or  people  very  much 
as  our  own  won!  "Anglo-Saxon"  is  to  English  or 
Americans.  It  not  only  includes  those  who  live  in 
the  Russian  Empire,  but  millions  outside  of  it,  who 
arc  of  similar  race  or  kin,  but  who  are  not  politically, 
religiously,  or  govemmcntally  united  with  those 
within  the  empire.  From  the  word  Rum  we  get  the 
derivative  Ru**ky,  which  may  therefore  be  translated 
in  English  as  "Ruthenian"  as  well  as  "Russian", 
it  is  older  than  the  present  Russian  Empire. 
Rostia  we  have  the  derivative  Ro**ii*ky,  which 
..ever  be  translated  otherwise  than  by  "Russian ", 
pertaining  to  or  a  native  of  the  Russian  Empire, 
Indeed  the  word  "Ruthcne"  or  "Ruthenian"  seems 
to  have  been  an  attempt  to  put  the  word  Rutin 
into  a  Latinized  form,  and  the  medieval  Latin  word 
Ruthenia  was  often  used  as  a  term  for  Russia  itself 
before  it  grew  so  great  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  name  Ruthenian  (Ruttuni)  is  found  for  the 
first  time  in  the  old  Polish  annalist,  Martinus  Gallus, 
who  wrote  towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh  and  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century;  he  uses  this  name 
as  one  already  well  known.  The  Danish  historian, 
Saxo  Grammaticus  (1203),  also  uses  it  to  describe  the 
Slavs  living  near  the  Baltic  Sea.  These  Slavs  were 
already  converted  to  Christianity  and  the  name  was 
probably  used  to  distinguish  them  from  the  pagans. 
The  term  Ruthenian  was  well  known  in  the  eleventh 
century  and  its  origin  seems  to  be  considerably  older. 
It  is  said  to  have  reallv  originated  in  the  southernpart 
of  ( laid  in  the  t  ime  of  Charlemagne.  When  the  Huns 
overran  Europe  in  the  fifth  century,  they  subdued 
the  Slavic  tribes  with  whom  they  came  in  contact  and 
made  them  a  part  of  their  victorious  army.  I  nder 
Attila's  leadership  thev  pressed  still  farther  west, 
devastating  everything  in  their  path,  and  penetrated 
into  Northern  Italv  and  the  south-eastern  part  of 
Gaul.  In  the  great  battle  nt  Chalons  the  Christian 
armies  overcame  them;  a  portion  of  the  Huns'  ^,rw* 
was  slaughtered,  but  other  portions  were  divided  and 
scattered  in  small  detachments  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  the  greater  part  of  thi-se  were  the  Slavs  who 
had  been  made  captive  and  forced  to  join  the  army. 
After  the  death  of  Charlemagne  they  had  settled 
largely  throughout  the  land,  and  their  names  are  still 
retained  in  various  Latin  names  of  places,  as  Rouerge 
U'rorincia  Ruthenarum),  Rode*  (Segtlunum  Rutheni), 
and  Au vergne  i . I  uqustii  Ruthenarum  )  As  t  hese  Slavic 
tribes  furnished  the  name  for  the  Latin  writers  of 
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Italy  and  France,  this  same  word  was  also  used  later 
in  describing  them  in  their  native  land,  where  descrip- 
tions came  to  be  written  by  western  writers  who  first 
came  in  contact  with  them.  Indeed  the  word  "Ruthe- 
nian "  is  considerably  older  than  the  word  "Russian", 
in  describing  Slavic  nationality;  for  the  term  Russia 
(Ron/tin),  indicating  the  political  state  and  govern- 
ment, did  not  come  into  use  until  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  century. 

The  Ruthenians  may  well  claim  to  be  the  original 
Russians.  Theirs  was  the  land  where  Sts.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  converted  the  Slavic  peoples,  and  that 
land,  with  Kieff  as  the  centre,  became  the  starting 
point  of  Greco-Slavic  Christianity,  and  for  centuries 
that  centre  was  the  religious  and  political  capital  of 
the  present  Russia.  Great  Russia  was  then  merely  a 
conglomerate  of  Swedish,  Finnish,  and  Slavic  tribes, 
and  although  it  has  since  become  great  and  has  sub- 
dued its  weaker  brethren,  it  docs  not  represent  the 
historic  race  as  does  the  Ruthenian  in  the  south.  They 
were  never  so  thoroughly  under  the  rule  of  the  con- 
quering Tatar  as  the  Great  Russians  of  Mooeow, 
Vladimir,  and  Kazan.  Besides.  Little  Russia  was 
separated  from  Great  Russia  and  was  for  nearly  five 
centuries  subject  to  Poland  and  Lithuania.  Yet  Great 
Russia  has  become  in  Russia  the  norm  of  Russian 
nationality,  and  has  succeeded  largely  in  suppressing 
and  arresting  the  development  of  the  Little  Russians 
within  the  empire.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  old 
dreams  of  Mazcppa,  Chmiclnicki,  and  Shevchenko  of 
Little  Russia,  independent  both  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
have  found  a  lodgment  in  the  hearts  of  the  Southern 
Russians;  the  same  feeling  has  gained  ground  among 
the  Ruthenians  of  Galicia  and  Hungary,  surrounded 
as  they  are  by  the  German,  Polish,  and  Hungarian 
peoples.  However,  the  milder  and  more  equitable 
rule  of  Austria-Hungary  has  prevented  direct  political 
agitation,  although  there  is  occasional  trouble.  The 
resultant  of  such  forces  among  the  Ruthenians  of 
Galicia  and  Hungary  has  been  the  format  ion  of  polit- 
ical parties,  which  they  have  brought  to  America 
with  them.  These  may  be  divided  into  three  large 
groups:  the  Ukraintti,  those  who  believe  in  and  foster 
the  development  of  the  Ruthenians  along  their  own 
lines,  quite  independent  of  Russia,  the  Poles  or  the 
Germnns,  and  who  actually  look  forward  to  the  inde- 

E-ndcnce  of  Little  Russia,  almost  analogous  to  the 
ome  Rulers  of  Ireland;  the  MotcophiU*,  those  who 
look  to  present  Russia  as  the  norm  of  the  Russo- 
Slavic  rare  and  who  are  partisans  of  Panslavism; 
these  may  In-  likened  to  the  Unionists  of  Ireland,  in 
order  to  round  out  the  comparison;  the  Vgro-RuH*ki, 
Hungarian  Ruthenians,  who  while  objecting  to  Hun- 
gary, and  particular  phases  of  Hungarian  rule,  have 
no  idea  of  losing  their  own  peculiar  nationality  by 
taking  present  Russia  as  their  standard;  they  hold 
themselves  uloof  from  both  the  other  parties,  the  ideas 
of  the  f  kraintzi  being  particularly  distasteful  to  them. 
(See  Greek  Catholics  in  America.)  In  Russia  all 
political  agitation  for  Little  Russia  and  for  Little 
Russian  customs  and  peculiarities  is  prohibited;  it  is 
only  since  1905  that  newspapers  and  other  publica- 
tions in  the  Little  Russian  language  have  liecn  jier- 
mittcd.  It  was  Little  Russia  which  united  with  the 
Holy  See  in  1505.  in  the  great  reunion  of  the  Greek 
Church;  and  it  was  in  Little  Russia  where  the  press- 
ure of  the  Russian  Government  was  brought  to  bear 
in  l"'J.r).  1S.59,  and  1H75,  whereby  the  Greek  Catholics 
of  Little  Russia  were  utterly  wi|>cd  out  and  some 
7,000.000  of  the  Fiiiats  there  were  compelled,  partly 
by  force  and  partly  by  deception,  to  become  part  of 
the  Greek  Orthodox  Church. 

In  some  indefinable  manner  the  Ruthenian  or 
Little  Russian  speech  is  considered  as  leading  away 
from  Russian  unity,  whether  of  State  or  Church;  the 
prompt  return  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  Little  Rus- 
sians to  Catholicism  in  1905-08,  at  the  time  of  the  decree 
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of  toleration,  perhaps  lends  countenance  to  the  belief 
in  Russian  minds.  The  Ruthenian  language  is  very 
close  to  the  Russian  and  both  are  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Slavonic  tongue  which  is  still  used  in  the  Mass 
and  in  the  liturgical  books.  The  Ruthenian,  however, 
in  the  form  of  its  words,  is  much  nearer  the  Ohurch 
Slavonic  than  the  modern  Russian  language  is.  Still 
it  does  not.  differ  much  from  the  modern  Russian  or 
the  so-called  Great  Russian  language;  it  bean  some- 
what the  same  relation  to  the  latter  as  the  Lowland 
Scotch  dot*  to  English  or  the  Plattdeutsch  to  German. 
The  Ruthenians  m  Austria-Hungary  and  the  IJttle 
Russians  in  Russia  use  the  Russian  alphabet  and  write 
their  language  in  almost  the  same  orLhography  as  the 
Great  Russian,  but  in  many  cases  they  pronounce  it 
differently.  It  is  almost  like  the  case  of  an  Englishman 
and  a  Frenchman  who  write  the  word  teience  exactly 
alike,  but  each  pronounces  it  in  a  different  manner. 
Many  words  are  unlike  in  Ruthenian  and  Russian,  for 
example,  bachili,  to  see,  in  Ruthenian,  becomes  videi 
in  Russian;  perxhy,  first,  in  Ruthenian,  is  pert/v  in 
Russian.  All  this  tends  to  differentiate  the  two  lan- 
guages, or  extreme  dialects,  as  they  might  be  called. 
In  late  years  a  recession  of  the  Russian  alphabet  in 
Galicia  and  Rukowina  has  provoked  much  dissension. 
For  the  purpose  of  more  closely  accommodating  the 
Russian  alphabet  to  the  Ruthenian,  they  added  two 
new  letters  and  rejected  three  old  ones,  then  spelled 
all  the  Ruthenian  or  Little  Russian  words  exactly 
as  they  are  pronounced.  This  "phonetic"  alphabet 
differentiates  the  Ruthenian  more  than  ever  from  the 
Russian.  It  has  divided  Ruthenian  writers  into  two 
great  camps:  the  "etymological",  which  retains  the 
old  system  of  spelling,  and  the  "phonetic",  which 
advocates  the  new  system.  It  has  even  been  made  a 
basis  of  political  action,  and  the  phonetic  system  of 
orthography  is  still  strongly  opposed,  partly  because 
it  was  an  Austrian  governmental  measure  and  partly 
because  it  is  regarded  as  an  effort  to  detach  the  Ru- 
thenians from  the  rest  of  the  Russian  race  and  in  a 
measure  to  Polonise  them.  The  phonetic  system  of 
writing  has  never  been  adopted  among  the  Hungarian 
Ruthenians,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  that  anyone  has  dared  to  use  it  in  Little  Russian 
publications  issued  in  the  Russian  Empire.  Yet  in 
many  parts  of  Hungary  the  Ruthenian  language  is 
printed;  in  Roman  letters  so  as  to  reach  those  who  are 
not  acquainted  with  the  Russian  alphabet.  The  lan- 
guage question  has  led  to  many  debates  in  the  Austrian 
parliament  and  has  been  taken  up  by  many  Ruthenian 
magazines  and  reviews.  The  Ruthenians  have  also 
brought  their  language  and  political  difficulties  with 
them  to  America  (see  Greek  Catholics  in  America, 
under  subtitle  Ruthenian  (ireek  Catholics),  where  they 
encounter  them  as  olwtacles  to  racial  progress.  Not 
only  in  historv  but  in  literature  have  the  Ruthenians 
or  Little  Russians  held  an  honourable  place.  Their 
chief  city,  Kieff,  was  the  capital  of  the  country  before 
Moscow  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
centurv.  A  portion  of  them  li-d  the  wild,  stirring  life 
of  the  Cossacks,  {minted  in  Gogol's  romance  of  "Taraa 
Bulba";  their  revolt  under  Chmiclnicki  in  104S  is 

})ictured  bv  Sienkiewicz  in  his  historical  romance 
'With  Fire'  and  Sword";  that  of  half  a  century  later 
under  Mazeppa  is  made  known  to  most  of  us  by 
Bvron's  verse.  They  had  free  printing  presses  for 
secular  as  well  as  religious  literature  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  still  many  of  their  best  writers,  such  as 
Gogol,  have  used  the  Great  Russian  language  even 
when  their  themes  were  Little  Russian,  just  as  so 
much  of  the  text  of  Scott's  Scotch  novels  is  pure 
English.  The  Ruthenian  language,  however,  has  been 
employed  by  authors  of  international  repute,  the 
greatest,  of  "whom  is  the  j>oel  Shevchenko.  Other 
authors  of  widening  reputation  have  followed  in  the 
present  century,  and  some  like  Gowda  have  trans- 
ferred their  literary  efforts  to  American  soil. 
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The  Ruthenian  Greek  Catholic  Church  in  Austria- 
Hungary  is  represented  by  one  province  in  Galiria, 
Austria*  and  three  dioceses  in  Hungary.  The  former 
is  comiXMied  of  the  Greek  Archdiocese  of  Lomberg 
with  the  two  subordinate  dioceses  of  Przemysl  and 
Stanislau.  In  Hungary  there  are  the  separate  dio- 
ceses of  Eperies  and  Munkacs  in  the  north  and  the 
Diocese  of  Kreutz  (Crisium,  Kriievac)  in  the  south. 
These  northern  two  arc  subject  to  the  Latin  Arch- 
bishop of  tiran,  and  the  southern  one  to  the  Latin 
Archbishop  of  Agram.  The  Ruthenian  immigration  to 
America  comes  almost  wholly  from  these  dioceses, 
and  their  efforts  and  progress  in  solidly  establishing 
themselves  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  been 
described.  They  have  built  many  fine  and  flourishing 
churches,  have  established  schools  and  now  have  a 
bishop  here  of  their  own  rite  (see  Greek  Catholics 
in  America).  Some  of  them  are  becoming  wealthy, 
and  in  some  places  in  Pennsylvania  are  reckoned  as  a 
factor  in  American  politics.   Nevertheless,  they  have 


been  subjected  in  America  to  strenuous  proselyting, 
both  on  the  part  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  mission 
churches,  which  preach  Panslavism  in  iU  most  alluring 
forms,  and  which  are  at  times  bitterly  hostile  to  Ca- 
tholicism (sec  Greek  Orthodox  Church  in  America, 
under  Ruuian  Orthodox),  and  on  the  part  of  various 
Protestant  missionary  activities,  which  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  in  many  localities  "independ- 
ent" Ruthenian  communities  apparently  practising 
the  Greek  Rite  in  connexion  with  the  Presbyterian. 
Baptist,  and  other  churches.  Much  has  been  effected: 
by  both  proselyting  part  ies  because  of  a  lack  of  a  suit- 
able Ruthenian  Catholic  press  and  literature,  and  of 
sufficient  priests.  For  instance,  there  is  a  Protestant 
catechism  using  the  name  of  the  Catholic  Church  and 
teaching  the  seven  sacraments,  and  there  are  Protes- 
tant so-called  evangelical  missionaries  who  use  vest- 
ments, candles,  censers,  crucifixes,  and  holy  water,  with 
apparently  all  the  Gr««ek  Catholic  ritual,  having  even 
the  official  Greek  Catholic  mass-books  on  the  altar. 
The  Russian  Orthodox  clergy  find  the  task  even  easier, 
for  they  appeal  to  the  Slavic  national  feeling  and  adopt 
the  usual  religious  practices  of  the  Greek  Catholic 
clergy,  and  are  thus  enabled  to  win  over  many  an  im- 
migrant by  offering  sympathv  in  a  strange  land. 

H»r«mr«ii,  GwA.  tin  VkrninwJm  (RHthrnfrhtn)  Volkrt 
(l')(>mt.  1906);  HiiMANf-jru.  l>tt  Rutkenrn  u.  ihrt  (Jttmtr  ia 
Galium  (Vienna,  1002);  Jimu  uci,  Ooj  Koniurrich  Galium 
u.  Ladommrn,  u.  das  Hrriaathum  Butmrina  (Vienna.  I8S4): 
i'Ki-uu.  GmcA,  <irr  Union.  I  (Vienna,  Skubratowici.  Oat 

ZurrnMum  im  Kamp/r  mil  Art  C\nl\tat\m\  (Vienna,  IWVJ);  Fran- 
loa,  Au>  HaHt-Atitn;  CullurbiUirr  arm  Gahritn.  dtr  Bukomna  u. 
Siui  (a ™J  (Berlin.  |K78>:  OmrM,.,  XIII  (New  Yurk.  Dm.. 
IHM):  TK,  Mr,.no„  XLti  8rpl.-Dee.  (N,w  York.  1904); 
0«wm>.iir,  lHarta  Ukraint-Rwi  (lumbers,  W04-II). 

Andrew  J.  Shipman. 

Rutter  (wrc  Ranister),  Henry,  b.  26  Feb., 
1755;  d.  17  September,  1S38,  near  Dodding  Green, 
Westmoreland.  He  was  the  son  of  Adam  Ranister 
of  Hcsketh  Hank  and  Ague*,  daughter  of  Richard 
Butler,  of  Mawdeslev  (I-ancashire).  On  26  Sept., 
1768,  he  went  to  Douai  College,  where  he  found  his 
uncle.  Rev.  Robert  Banister.  In  Mav,  17S1,  he  be- 
came professor  at  St.  Omer's  College  for  the  secular 
Clergy.  On  the  English  mission,  he  served  several 
places  in  the  north  before  his  appointment  in  1817  to 
Yealand  (Ijtneashire),  when-  he  remained  till  Jan., 
1834.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Dodding 
Green.  The  "Orthodox  Journal"  (VII,  223)  gives  a 
sympathetic  notice  of  this  sterling  priest,  character- 
ised by  his  old-world  learning  and  solid  pietv.  Rutter 
wrote  an  " Evangelical  Harmonv",  n«-edited  (1857) 
by  M«M  iib.  th.  His  other  works,  chiefly  scriptural 
exegeses  and  devotional  translations,  nr.  'enumerated 
and  described  by  Gillow.  The  "Answer  to  Dr. 
Soutney  the  poet-laureate)  i«  a  contribution  to 
t  ie  eontroversy  provok.il  by  Southev's  "Hook  of 

1  . i  fi  ..  '. 2Al  '"  whuh  t'harlesBiitlcr  «,.  v.) 
was  the  (  athol.c  protagonist.        Patrick  Ryan 


Ruvo  and  Bltonto,  Diocese  or  (RirnENsiH  et 
Bitcntinensib),  in  the  Province  of  Bari,  Aquileia, 
Southern  Italy.  Ruvo,  the  ancient  Rubi,  situated  on 
a  calcareous  hill,  contains  a  fine  Norman  cathedra]  of 
the  eleventh  century.  Outside  of  the  city  are  the 
ruins  of  a  more  ancient  cathedral,  possibly  of  the  late 
fourth  or  early  fifth  century.  According  to  a  legend 
St.  Peter  preached  the  Faith  here  and  appointed  to 
the  see  as  its  first  bishop  St.  Cletus,  later  pope.  We 
read  also  of  a  St.  Procopius,  Bishop  of  Ruvo,  of  un- 
known date;  Bishop  Joannes,  spoken  of  in  493,  is  the 
first  prelate  of  the  city  known  with  certainty;  of  the 
others  mention  may  lie  made  of  Pietro  Ruggieri 
(1759-1804)  ;  Bishop  Anderano  (about  734)  belonged 
either  to  Bitonto  or  Bisignano;  Arnolfo  (1087),  the 
first  undoubted  Bishop  of  Bitonto;  Enrico  Minutolo 
(1382),  later  cardinal;  Corm  l;  Musso  (1544),  a  Con- 
ventual, ('istinguished  at  the  Council  of  Trent; 
Fabrizio  Carafa  (1622),  founder  of  a  literary  academy; 
Alcasandro  Crescenti  (1652),  later  cardinal.  In  1818 
the  Diocese  of  Ruvo,  which  comprised  only  the  com- 
mune of  Ruvo,  was  united  <iw  miiuipalUer  to  the 
See  of  Bitonto,  which  included  only  the  commune  of 
Bitonto.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral  with  four  rows  of 
beautiful  marble  columns.  The  chief  historic  events 
relating  to  the  dioceses  are  the  capture  of  Ruvo  in 
1503  by  Gonsalvo  di  Cordova,  who  defeated  the 
French,  and  the  battle  of  Bitonto  (1734)  in  which 
the  Austriana  were  defeated  by  the  Spaniards.  The 
united  dioceses  contain  25,000  inhabitants,  a  Fran- 
ciscan friarj',  7  houses  of  religious,  3  of  which  are 
enclosed,  2  having  hospitals  attached,  and  2  others 

charitable  establishments. 

O  a  it* K    t.TTi .  Le  Chitse  d'llalia,  XVI  (Venire.  ISS7). 

U.  Benioni. 

Ruysbroeck,  JonN,  Blessed,  surnamed  the  Ad- 
mirable Doctor,  and  the  Divine  Doctor,  undoubtedly 
the  foremost  of  the  blemish  mystics,  b.  at  Ruysbroeck, 
near  Brussels,  1293;  d.  at  Groenendael,  2  Dec.,  1381. 
Ho  was  blessed  with  a  devout  mother,  who  trained 
him  from  infancy  in  the  wavs  of  piety  and  holiness. 
Of  his  father  we  know  nothing;  John's  only  family 
name,  van  Ruysbroeck,  is  taken  from  his  native  ham- 
let. At  the  age  of  eleven  he  forsook  hi*  mother,  de- 
parting without  leave  or  warning,  to  place  himself 
under  the  guidance  and  tuition  of  his  uncle,  John 
Hinckaert,  a  saintly  priest  and  a  canon  of  St.  Gudule's, 
Brussels,  who  with  a  fellow-eanon  of  like  mind,  Francis 
van  ('oudenberg,  was  following  a  maimer  of  life 
modelled  on  the  simplicity  and  fervour  of  Apostolic 
days.  This  uncle  provided  for  Ruysbroeck's  educa- 
tion with  a  view  to  the  priesthood.  In  due  course, 
Blessed  John  was  presented  with  a  prebend  in  St. 
Gudule's,  and  ordained  in  1317.  His  mother  had  fol- 
lowed him  to  Brussels,  entered  a  Beguinage  there,  and 
made  a  happy  end  shortly  before  his  ordination.  For 
twenty-six  years  Ruysbroeck  continued  to  lead,  to- 
;ether  with  his  uncle  Hinckaert  and  van  Couden- 
ierg,  a  life  of  extreme  austerity  and  retirement.  At 
liat  time  the  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  were  causing 
considerable  trouble  in  the  Netherlands,  and  one  of 
them,  a  woman  named  Bloemardiimc,  was  particu- 
larly aclivc  in  Brussels,  propagating  her  false  tenets 
chieflv  by  means  of  popular  pamphlets.  In  defence 
of  the  Faith  Ruvshmeck  resj>onded  with  pamphlets 
also  written  in  the  native  tongue.  Nothing  of  these 
treat ises  remains;  but  the  effect  of  the  controversy 
was  so  far  permanent  with  Ruysbroeck  that  his  later 
writings  liear  constant  reference,  direct  and  indirect, 
to  the  heresies,  especially  the  false  mysticism,  of  the 
day,  and  he  composed  always  in  the  idiom  of  the 
country,  chiefly  with  a  view  to  counteracting  the  mis- 
chief of  the  heretical  writings  scattered  broadcast 
among  the  people  in  their  own  tongue. 

The  desire  for  a  more  retired  life,  and  possibly  also 
the_perseeution  which  followed  Ruysbroeck's  attack 
on  Bloemardinue,  induced  the  three  friends  to  quit 
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Brussels  in  1343,  for  the  hermitage  of  Groencndael,  in 
the  neighbouring  forest  of  Soigncs,  which  was  made 
over  to  them  by  John  III,  Duke  of  Brabant.  But 
here  so  many  disciples  joined  the  little  company  that 
it  was  found  expedient  to  organize  into  a  duly- 
authorised  religious  body.  The  hermitage  was 
erected  into  a  community  of  canons  regular,  13 
March,  1340,  and  eventually  it  became  the  mother- 
house  of  a  congregation,  which  bore  its  name  of  Groe- 
ncndael. Francis  van  Coudenberg  was  appointed 
first  provost,  ami  Blessed  John  Ruysbroeck  prior. 
John  llinckaert  refrained  from  making  the  canonical 
profession  lest  the  discipline  of  the  house  should  suffer 
from  the  exemptions  required  by  the  infirmities  of 
his  old  age;  he  dwelt,  therefore,  in  a  cell  outside  (he 
cloister,  and  there  a  few  years  later  happily  passed 
away.  This  period,  from  his  religious  protection 
(1349)  to  his  death  (1381),  was  the  most  active  and 
fruitful  of  Ruysbroeck's  career.  To  his  own  com- 
munity his  life  and  words  were  a  constant  source  of 
inspiration  and  encouragement.  His  fame  as  a  man 
of  God.  as  a  sublime  coiiteitinlut  ive  and  a  skilled  di- 
pedor  of  souls,  spread  beyond  the  bounds  of  Flanders 
and  Brabant  to  Holland,  Germany,  and  France.  All 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  sought  his  aid  and  coun- 
sel. His  writings  were  eagerly  caught  up  and  rapidly 
multiplied,  especially  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Nether- 
lands and  Germany;  early  in  the  fifteenth  century 
they  an?  to  be  found  also  in  England.  Among  the 
more  famous  visitors  to  Groencndael  mention  is  made 
of  Tauler.  but  though  the  German  preacher  certainly 
knew  ami  appreciated  his  writings,  it  is  not  estab- 
lished that  he  ever  actually  saw  Ruysbroeck.  Ge- 
rard Groote  in  particular  venerated  him  as  a  father 
and  loved  him  as  a  friend.  And  through  Groote, 
Ruysbroeck's  influence  helped  to  mould  the  spirit  of 
the  Windesheim  School,  which  in  the  next  generation 
found  its  most  famous  exponent  in  Thomas  a  Kempis. 
Just  now  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  discover 
authentic  Flemish  MSS.  of  Blessed  John  Ruysbroeck's 
works;  but  up  to  the  present  the  standard  edition  is 
the  Latin  version  of  Surius,  all  imperfect  and  probably 
incomplete  as  this  is.  Of  the  various  treatises  hero 
preserved,  the  best-known  and  the  most  characteristic 
is  that  entitled  "The  Spiritual  Espousals".  It  is  di- 
vided into  three  Ixxiks.  treating  respectively  of  the 
active,  the  interior,  and  the  contemplative  life;  and 
each  book  is  subdivided  into  four  parts  working  out 
the  text ;  Eeee  Spoturus  i<enil,  exile  oln-iam  ri,  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Eeee,  the  work  of  the  vision,  man  must  turn 
his  eyes  to  God;  (2)  Spontus  will,  the  divers  com- 
ings of  the  Bridegroom;  (3)  exile,  the  soul  going  forth 
along  the  paths  of  virtue;  and  finally  (4)  the  embrace 
of  the  soul  mid  the  heavenly  SpoUOB. 

Literallv,  Ruysbroeck  wrote  as  the  spirit  moved 
him.  He  loved  to  wander  and  meditate  in  the  soli- 
tude of  the  forest  adjoining  the  cloister;  he  was  ac- 
customed to  carry  a  tablet  with  him,  and  on  this  to  jot 
down  his  thoughts  as  he  felt  inspired  so  to  do.  Late 
in  life  he  was  able  to  declare  that  he  had  never  com- 
mitted aught  to  writing  save  by  the  motion  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  In  no  one  of  his 'treatises  do  we  find 
anything  like  a  complete  or  detailed  account  of  his 
system;  perhaps,  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  he 
himself  was  not  conscious  of  elaborating  any  svstem. 
In  his  dogmatic  writings  he  is  emphatically  a  faithful 
son  of  the  Catholic  Church,  explaining,  illustrating, 
and  enforcing  her  traditional  teachings  with  remark- 
able force  and  lucidity;  this  fact  alone  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  dispose  of  the  contention,  still  cherished  in 
certain  quarters,  that  Rmshrocck  was  a  forerunner  of 
the  Reformation,  etc.  In  his  ascetic  works,  his  fa- 
vourite virtues  are  detachment,  humility,  and  char- 
ity; he  loves  to  dwell  on  such  themes  as  flight  from 
tin;  world,  meditation  ujxni  the  Life,  espt^cially  the 
Passion  of  Christ,  abandonment  to  the  Divine* Will, 
and  an  intense  [NTsonal  love  of  God.    But  naturally 


it  is  in  his  mystical  writings  that  the  peculiar  geniua 
of  Ruj-sbroeck  shines  forth.  Yet  here  again  it  is  the 
manner  rather  than  the  matter  that  is  new,  and  it  is 
especially  in  the  freshness,  originality,  boldness,  vari- 
ety, detail,  and  truth  of  his  imagerv'and  comparisons 
that  the  individuality  of  Ruysbroeck  stands  out. 
Students  of  mysticism  from  the  pages  of  the  Are- 
opagite  onwards  will  scarcely  discover  anything  for 
which  they  cannot  recall  a  parallel  elsewhere.  But 
there  arc  many  who  maintain  that  Blessed  John 
stands  alone,  unrivalled,  in  his  grasp  of  what  we  may 
term  the  metaphysics  of  mysticism,  in  the  dclicate- 
ness  and  sureness  of  his  touch  when  describing  the 
phenomena  and  progress  of  the  mystic  union,  and  in 
the  combined  beauty,  simplicity,  and  loftiness  of  bis 
language  and  style. 

In  common  with  most  of  the  German  mystics  Ruys- 
broeck starts  from  God  and  comes  down  to  man,  and 
thence  rises  again  to  God,  showing  how  the  two  are  so 
closely  united  as  to  become  one.  But  here  he  Is  care- 
ful to  protest:  "There  where  1  assert  that  we  are  one 
in  God,  I  must  be  understood  in  this  sense  that  we  are 
one  in  love,  not  in  essence  and  nature. "  Despite  this 
declaration,  however,  and  other  similar  saving  clauses 
scattered  over  his  pages,  some  of  Ruysbroeck's  ex- 
pressions are  certainly  rather  unusual  and  startling. 
The  sublimity  of  his  subject-matter  was  such  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  His  devoted  friend, 
Gerard  Groote,  a  trained  theologian,  confessed  to  a 
feeling  of  uneasiness  over  certain  of  his  phrases  and 
passages,  and  begged  him  to  change  or  modify  them 
for  the  sake  at  least  of  the  weak.  Later  on,  Jean  Ger- 
eon  and  then  Bossuct  both  professed  to  find  traces  of 
unconscious  pantheism  in  his  works.  But  as  an  off- 
set to  these  we  may  mention  the  enthusiastic  com- 
mendations of  his  contemporaries,  Groote,  Tauler, 
a  Kempis,  Scoenhoven,  and  in  subsequent  times  of  the 
Franciscan  van  Herp,  the  Carthusians  Denys  and 
Surius,  the  Carmelite  Thomas  of  Jesus,  the  Benedic- 
tine Louis  de  Bio  Is,  and  the  Jesuit  I.cssius.  In  our 
own  dayB  Ernest  Hello  and  especially  Maeterlinck 
have  done  much  to  make  his  writings  known  and  even 
popular.  Ami  at  present,  particularly  since  his  beati- 
fication, there  is  a  strong  revival  of  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  Ruysbroeck  in  his  native  Belgium. 

A  word  of  warning  is  needed  against  the  assump- 
tion of  some  writers  who  would  exalt  the  genius  of 
Ruysbroeck  by  dwelling  on  what  they  term  his  illit- 
eracy and  ignorance.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  works 
of  Blessed  John  manifest  a  mastery  of  the  sacred 
sciences,  and  a  considerable  acquaintance  even  with 
the  natural  science  of  his  day.  His  adaptation  of  the 
slender  resources  of  his  native  tongue  to  the  exact 
expression  of  his  own  unusual  experiences  and  ideas 
is  admirable  beyond  praise;  and  though  his  verse  is 
not  of  the  best,  his  prose  writings  are  vigorous  and 
chaste,  and  evidence  not  only  the  intellect  of  a  meta- 
physician, but  the  soul  also  of  a  true  and  tender  poet. 

Blessed  John's  relics  were  carefully  preserved  and 
his  memory  honoured  as  that  of  a  saint.  When  Groe- 
ncndael  I*riory  was  suppressed  by  Joseph  II  in  1783, 
the  relics  were  transferred  to  St.  Gudule's,  Brussels, 
when-,  however,  they  were  lost  during  the  French 
Revolution.  A  long  and  oft-interrupted  series  of  at- 
tempts to  secure  official  acknowledgment  of  his  heroic 
virtues  from  Rome  was  crowned  at  length  by  a  I>e- 
cree,  1  Dec.,  1908,  confirming  to  him  under  the  title  of 
"Blessed"  his  culms  ab  immemarahili  tempore.  And 
the  Office  of  the  Hratus  has  been  granted  to  the  clergy 
of  Mechlin  and  to  the  Canons  Regular  of  the  Lateran. 
No  authentic  portrait  of  Ruysbroeck  is  known  to  ex- 
ist; but  the  traditional  picture  represents  him  in  the 
canonical  habit,  seated  in  the  forest  with  his  writing 
tablet  on  his  knee,  ns  he  was  in  fact  found  one  day  by 
the  brethren— rapt  in  ecstasy  and  enveloped  in  flames, 
which  encircle  without  consuming  the  tree  under 
which  he  is  resting. 
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AitrntM.  The  F  minder t  of  the  AVir  Deration  (London,  lQOS); 
Bailije.  Reflection*  from  the  Mirror  of  a  Myetic  (I*ondon.  1905); 
Bceixr,  Life  of  HI.  John  Ruyrbroeck  (Ixindon.  1910);  Htodimmt, 
Ruyrbeoeek  and  the  Myttice  by  Maurice  Maeterlinck  (London, 
1MM-;  rxnciuitLL,  Mytticitm  (Luncton,  1911);  AtritcH,  Etwiet 
fur  let  Mytturuet  det  Pay-Bat  au  moyen  doe  in  Acad.  Roy.  de  Beta., 
torn,  ilvi:  An;  1.11.  De  doctrina  rt  meritit  Jaannie  tan  Ruytbrocek 
(Ltwvain,  1S92):  Bouroionox,  Le  b.  Jean  Ruebrok  (I.i**e,  1910); 
EngelhaKDT.  Rickard  ton  St.  Victor  und  Jaannet  Riubeoek  (Er- 
Ittngt-n.  1S3S);  Fori,  ViM  •  Itottrine  del  B.  G.  Ruebrochio  (Home, 
lOOOl;  Okmos,  Opera  (Antwirp.  1708);  Gnmr..  Gerhard  Groat 
und  trine  Stiftunotn  (Coluftnr,  1SS3);  Heu/>.  Ruytbroeck  C\d- 
mirabU  (P»ri»,  1902):  Maeterlinck,  L'ornrment  dc*  nocet  tpiri- 
tuetUs  de  Ruyehroeck  C Admirable  ( Bnuunrlji.  1908);  Miriuo,  arti- 
clM  in  Dietecke  Warand*  en  Belfort,  Feb.-Sfov.  (Antwerp,  1910); 
MCiojut,  Jan  ran  Ruytbroeck.  Van  den  Vfl  Trappen  (BruMeU, 
1911);  FESNOTTva,  Ordini*  en  nan  varum  hittoria  tripartita  (Co- 
logne,  11130);  PoMKHtm.  in  BoUanditu,  torn.  IV;  ScRiua,  Opera 
(Cologne,  1692):  Thoma*  1  Kempi*.  Opera  Freiburg,  1901); 
t'ujJANM,  Rcfarmataetn  tor  der  Reformation  (Hamburg.  1K42); 
Vreese.  Jean  de  Ruytbroeck  (BruMirlii.  1909):  Proranu.  anno 
inti  .  .  .  deritaet  mieaculi.  Ruy*rochii.  in  Mechlin  archive.; 
Decretum  Mechlin  amflrmationit  eultxu  (Rome,  1909). 

Vincent  Scully. 

Ruysch,  Jonx,  astronomer,  cartographer,  and 
painter,  b.  at  Utrecht  about  1460;  d.  at  Cologne,  1533. 
Little  is  known  of  his  early  life.  He  became  a  secular 
priest,  but  joined  the  Benedictine  Order  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Martin's  at  Cologne,  wheie  he 
made  his  profession  in  1492.  He  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  astronomy  and  to  painting,  in  which  art 
he  acquired  much  skill.  He  gave  proof  of  his  talent 
by  decorating  the  refectory  of  the  monastery  with 
artistic  designs,  representing  the  lunar  month  and  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac.  He  went  to  Rome  about  1508  and 
received  a  post  in  the  pontifical  palace.  While  here 
he  published  his  famous  map  of  the  world  entitled 
"Nova  et  univcrsalior  orbis  cogniti  tabula".  It  con- 
tains in  particular  the  new  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
discoveries  in  America.    He  assisted  Raphael  in  his 

E paintings  in  the  Vatican.  Leaving  Rome  he 
leyed  to  Portugal,  where  he  became  known  to  the 
who  esteemed  him  highly  on  account  of  his 
knowledge  of  astronomy  and  cosmography,  and  made 
him  astronomer  to  the  fleet.  He  finally  returned  to 
Cologne  and  spent  his  last  years  in  the  monastery  of 
his  profession.  He  possessed  considerable  mechanical 
skill,  and  left  a  number  of  astronomical  instruments 
of  his  own  construction.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
the  "  Admonitionea  ad  spiritualia  trahentes",  which 
he  wrote  in  1494,  and  of  a  treatise  on  the  mixing  of 
colours  and  on  painting  on  canvas. 

Holtwaihen.  Chronican  Brete  Sti  Martini  apud  Ubiot  (about 
1480).  Habtzheim,  BMiotheea  Colonientu  (1746). 

Henry  M.  Brocx. 

Ryan,  Abram  J.,  the  poet-priest  of  the  South,  b. 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  15  Aug.,  1X39;  d.  at  Louisville,  Ky., 
22  April,  1886.  He  inherited  from  his  parents,  in  its 
most  poetic  and  religious  form,  the  strange  witchery 
of  the  Irish  temper.  Fitted  for  the  priesthood  by  a 
nature  at  once  mystic  and  spiritual,  he  was  ordained 
just  before  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  entered 
the  Confederate  army  as  a  chaplain,  and  served  in 
this  capacity  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the  hour 
"!  defeat  he  won  the  heart  of  the  entire  South  by 
his  "Conquered  Banner,"  whose  exquisite  measure 
was  taken,  as  he  told  a  friend,  from  one  of  the  Gre- 
gorian hymns.  The  Marseillaise,  as  a  hymn  of 
victory,  never  more  profoundly  stirred  the  heart  of 
r ranee  than  did  this  hymn  of  defeat  the  hearts  of 
those  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  It  was  read  or  sung 
in  every  Niut hern  household,  and  thus  became  the 
apothciMK  „f  ,h(.  Iyn8t  Cause".  Whilc  mu).h  <>f  hj8 
later  war  poetry  was  notable  in  its  time,  his  first 
j  fjort,  which  fixed  |,w  fame,  was  his  finest  production. 
1  he  only  other  themes  upon  which  he  sarur  were  those 
taping  by  religious  feeling.    Among  his  poems  of 

•vn  ,i  r  are  to  ^  '.'■"I'1  ,,i,s,jf  tlie  "«*»  «W  «nd 
CS^W  ^,\h>?       Kmit*  «f  the  Southern 

States,  no  poet  was  more  popular.    After  the  war  he 


exercised  the  ministry  in  New  Orleans,  and  was  editor 
of  "The  Star,"  a  Catholic  weekly;  later  he  founded 
"The  Banner  of  the  South"  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  a  reli- 
gious and  political  weekly;  then  he  retired  to  Mobile. 
In  1880  he  lectured  in  several  Northern  cities.  As 
a  pulpit  orator  and  lecturer,  he  was  always  interesting 
and  occasionally  brilliant.  As  a  man  he'had  a  subtle, 
fascinating  nature,  full  of  magnetism  when  he  saw 
fit  to  exert  it;  as  a  priest,  he  was  full  of  tenderness, 
gentleness,  and  courage.  In  the  midst  of  pestilence 
he  had  no  fear  of  death  or  disease.  Even  when  he 
was  young  his  feeble  body  gave  him  the  appearance 
of  age,  and  with  all  this  there  was  the  dreamy  mysti- 
cism of  the  poet  so  manifest  in  the  flesh  as  to  impart 
to  his  personality  something  which  marked  him  off 
from  all  other  men.  His  "  Poems,  Patriotic,  Religious, 
and  Miscellaneous"  have  reached  a  twenty-fourth 
edition. 

Rutherford.  The  South  in  Hut.  and  Lit.  (Atlanta.  19071; 
Ma  sit,  Southm  Lit.  (Richmond.  IS95);  Iriik  Monthly,  & 


Haxnib  Taylor. 
Ryan,  James.   See  Alton,  Diocese  of. 

Ryan,  Patrick  John,  sixth  Bishop  and  second 
Archbishop  of  Philadelphia,  b.  at  Thurlen,  County 
Tipperary,  Ireland,  20  February,  1831;  d.  at  Phila- 
delphia, 11  February,  1911.    His  early  education 
was  received  at  the  school  of  the  Christian  Brothers 
in  his  native  town.    In  his  twelfth  vear  he  entered 
the  select  school  of  Mr.  J.  L.  Naugnton,  Richmond 
Street,  Dublin,  where  he  began  his  Classical  studies. 
In  1844,  while  a  pupil  at  Air.  Naughton's  school, 
he  headed  a  delegation  of  students,  and  in  their  name 
made  an  address  to  Daniel  O'Connell,  then  a  prisoner 
in  Richmond  Bridewell  Prison.    It  is  said  that  the 
great  Liberator  complimented  the  young  speaker, 
and  predicted  a  brilliant  future  for  him.    In  1847 
he  was  adopted  for  the  Diocese  of  St.  Louis  in  the 
United  States  by  Archbishop  Peter  Richard  Kenrick, 
and  entered  St.  Patrick's  College,  Carlow.    In  1852 
he  finished  his  course  and  was  advanced  to  deacon's 
orders,  but  being  too  young  to  be  ordained  priest, 
he  set  out  for  St.  I/mis  with  Rev.  Patrick  Feehan, 
a  subject  of  the  same  diocese,  and  afterward  Arch- 
bishop of  Chicago,  and  on  his  arrival  was  appointed 
to  teach  in  the  Diocesan  Seminary  at  Carondelet. 
On  account  of  his  exceptional  ability  as  a  public 
speaker,  Archbishop  Kenrick  permitted  the  young 
deacon  to  preach  frequently  in  the  cathedral.  His 
fame  went  forth  at  once,  and  he  drew  large  audiences, 
made  up  not  only  of  the  regular  members  of  the 
congregation,  but  of  the  most  prominent  people  of 
all  denominations  from  various  parts  of  the  city 
and  more  distant  points.    On  8  September,  1853. 
by  special  dispensation,  he  was  ordained  priest  and 
was  appointed  assistant  rector  at  the  cathedral.  He 
served  there  as  assistant  and  as  rector  until  1861, 
when  he  was  appointed  to  build  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation  at  St.  Louis.    Having  completed  th» 
task  promptly  anil  successfully,  he  was  transferred 
to  the  rectorship  of  St.  John's  parish  at  St.  Ixiuis. 
During  all  these  years  he  was  noted  for  his  *eal  in 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  for  his  faithfulness  in 
attending  the  military  prisoners  in  Gratiot  Street 
Prison  during  the  Civil  War,  for  the  frequency  and 
effectiveness  of  his  sermons,  and  for  the  large  number 
of  convert*,  many  of  them  |>en«ms  of  note,  who  by 
his  influence  were  brought  into  the  Church. 

In  IMiti  he  attended  the  Second  Plenary  Council 
of  Baltimore  as  one  of  Archbishop  Kenrick's  theo- 
logians, ami  was  one  of  three  priests  chosen  to  preach 
on  that  occasion,  the  others  being  Archbishop  John 
Lancaster  .Spalding,  and  the  late  Rev.  Isaac  flecker, 
C.S.P.  In  lStW  he  spent  a  year  in  Europe  with 
Archbishop  Kenrick.  His  fame  as  an  orator  had 
preceded  him,  and  he  received  calls  from  all  sides. 
At  Rome,  at  the  request  of  Pope  Pius  LX,  he  deliv- 
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ered  the  English  Lenten  course  for  thai  year.  Arch*  of  the  pallium  on  Archbishop  Common,  and  his 
bishop  Kenriek  appointed  him  vicar-general  and  funeral  sermon ;  the  consecration  and  funeral  of  Arch- 
administrator  of  the  diocese,  during  his  attendance  hishop  Hennessv  of  Dubuque;  and  the  funeral  of 
at  the  Vatican  Council.  On  14  February,  1S72,  he  Archbishop  Kenriek  of  St.  Louis.  He  addressed  the 
was  consecrated  titular  Hishop  of  Tricomia,  and  St.  I»uis  Legislature  twice;  opened  the  St.  Louis 
Coadjutor  Bishop  of  St.  Louis  with  right  of  sure*-  University  on  two  occasions;  spoke  before  the  Corn- 
won.  After  serving  faithfully  and  successfully  in  mi t tee  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  Indian  affairs; 
this  capacity  for  twelve  years,  he  was  made  titular  opened  the  Republican  National  Convention  in 
Archbishop  of  Salamis  on  6  January.  1884.  Philadelphia  in  1900,  and  was  the  principal  speaker 
In  the  meantime  the  Si*  of  Philadelphia  had  be-  at  the  McKinley  Memorial  service  in  Philadelphia, 
come  vacant  by  the  death  of  Archbishop  Wood,  and  after  the  president's  assassination, 
on  8  June,  1SS4,  Archbishop  Ryan  was  appointed  He  lectured  on  various  occasions,  the  most  impor- 
to  succeed  him.  During  his  reign  in  Philadelphia  tant  of  his  lectures  probably  being  on  "What  Cath- 
the  Church  grew  rapidly,  as  can  be  seen  by  the  olies  do  not  believe",  St.  Louis,  1877,  and  on  "Agnos- 
following  table: —  ticism",  Philadelphia,  1894.    He  received  the  degree 

In  18S4    In  1911  °'  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  St.  Ix>uia 

Churches                           127           297  fr0111  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Under 

Priests  "                           260           582  n'8  guidance  the  Catholic  "Standard  and  Times" 

\uns                              1020         2568  °^  Philadelphia,  his  official  organ,  obtained  a  reputa- 

Schools                              59           141  tkm  unexcelled  in  Catholic  journalism;  and  under  his 

pUpik                            22  000       63  612  editorial  directiou  the  "  American  Catholic  Quarterly 

Orphans  supported  998  V°30  Review  "  preserved  and  extended  the  reputation  which 
Catholic  population      .300,000  s£oOQ 

During  that  time  also  the  Roman  Catholic  High  the  archbishop  in  the  episcopacy,  1897,  and  of  his 

School  for  Ban  which  was  endowed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Golden  Jubilee  in  the  priesthood,  1903,  proved  the 

Cahill,  was  built,  and  put  in  operation;  high  school  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  whole  community, 

for  girls  taught  by  the  different  communities  irrespective  of  creed,  because  the  whole  city  rejoiced; 

1  established;  a  new  central  high  school  for  girls  while  his  death  showed  how  universally  he  was  loved, 

partly  endowed  and  begun;  St.  Francis'  Indus-  for  the  whole  city  went.    The  archbishop  was  beat 

trial  School  for  Boys  was  endowed  and  successfully  known  as  an  orator  ana  a  wit.    He  was  adorned  most 

operated;  the  Philadelphia  I'rotcetory  for  Boys  was  by  strong  faith  and  piety,  by  great  meekness  and 

erected:  it  has  since  been  enlarged,  at  a  cost  of  over  humility,  and  by  a  prudence  that  was  far-reaching 

half  a  million  dollars  and  with  capacity  for  six  hun-  and  admirable.    He  has  left  no  published  works 

dred;  St.  Joseph's  Home  for  Working  Boys  was  except  some  lectures.    These  are:  "Modern  Reli- 

founded;  a  new  foundling  asylum  and  maternity  gious  Skepticism";  "What  Catholics  do  not  Believe": 

hospital  was  built:  a  new  St.  Vincent's  Home  for  Christian  Civilization";  and  "Agnosticism":  all 

younger  orphan  children  was  purchased  with  the  arc  published  by  the  Catholic  Truth  Society  of  San 

archbishop's  Golden  Jubilee  Fund  of  $200.1101) ;   a  Francisco  as  well  as  by  similar  organizations  in  this 

third  Home  for  the  Aged  was  erected;  a  Memorial  country  and  London.    There  is  a  fifth  lecture  on 

Library  Building,  dedicated  to  the  Archbishop,  was  "Religion  and  the  Fine  Arts". 

begunat  St.  Charles'  Seminary,  Overbrook;  and  the  „  OHakuw.  Uh  and  Semrry  in  Mutouri  (Dublin,  1890); 

U,,  ,*     I-      *          .    •      _  t   it             .     i  it  |    ,t    •  CY«W1.£T.  Tht                  .Sl/.-rr  Jutnlt*  of  thr  .WW  Rrimmi  Patrick 

iree  Catholic  hospitals  of  the  city  doubled  their  jnnn  Ryan,  ti.tK/l'h.b.  (Philadelphia.  1H97):  Kihun.  Lift  of 

capacity.    The  extent  of  the  archbishops  zeal  is  .u««i  Hn.  P.  J.  Ryan,  />./>.,  ll.d.  (Philadelphia,  iwxi);  Tvnsr.n, 

shown  by  his  care  for  the  emigrants  who  came  into  £*«       ArrMtuhm  Ryan  in  The  6a4Mfa  World  (April,  mil): 

-t      ■•            i     ■_    ,.    .             ?  _   • (>, . ,  IiAivrT.  /J'l"  lif  -Witt  A/'ir  (  JutJA.  Prr^mni  ffrminivfnm  of 

the  diocese  during  his  time     In  1KS4  there  were  very  .4rrAii,ju,p  Hyan  iu  Oood  <V«»*W  Magatin*  (Philadelphia, 

few  foreign  churches  in  the  diocese;  now  there  arc  March,  tun). 

20  for  the  Italians.  23  for  the  Poles,  18  for  the  Greeks.  J  A.  ME*  P.  Turner. 
15  for  the  Slovacs.  6  for  the  Lithuanians,  and  several 

for  other  nationalities.  Ryder,  Hevby  Ignatius  Dudley,  English  Orato- 

The  archbishop  took  special  interest  in  the  Indians  rian  priest  and  controversialist,  h.  3  Jan.,  1837;  d.  at 

and  negroes.    He  established  two  congregations  for  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  7  Oct.,  1907;  was  the  eldest 

the  latter  in  Philadelphia,  and  invited  the    Holy  son  of  George  Dudley  Ryder,  one  of  the  numerous 

Ghost  Fathers  to  build  their  college  and  mother-  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church  of  England  who 

house  at  Com  wells,  near  the  city.    Under  his  direc-  followed  in  the  steps  of  Newman.    He  was  received 

tion  Mother  Katharine  Drexel'foundcd  the  Sisters  into  the  Catholic  Church  at  Rome  in  1846.  Thegrand- 

of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  who  devote  themselves  father,  Henry  Dudley  Ryder,  a  son  of  the  first  Lord 

entirely  to  the  Indians  and  negroes,  with  their  mother-  Harrowby,  was  a  prominent  Evangelical  in  the  early 

house,  novitiate  and  orphan  asylum  at  Cornwells,  years  of  the  last  century,  and  was  the  first  of  the  party 

and  several  convents  and  schools  in  the  West  and  to  be  raised  to  the  episcopate.    He  was  successively 

Sout  h.    Another  proof  of  this  interest  is  found  in  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  His 

archbishop's  attendance  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  con-  kneeling  statue  by  Chant  rcy  will  be  remembered  by  all 

ferences,  and  at  the  meeting*  of  the  U.  S.  Indian  visitors  of  Ijchfield  cathedral.  Newman,  in  his  "Apol- 

Commission,  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  bv  ogia",  speaks  of  the  veneration  in  which  he  held 

President  Roosevelt.    By  his  prudence  and  tact  he  Bishop  Ryder.    George   Ryder  married  Sophia,  a 

removed  much  prejudice  against  the  Church,  ami  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Sargent.     The  three  other 

obtained  special  privileges  for  Catholics  in  public  Misses  Sargent  married  respectively  Samuel  Wilber- 

insti tut  ions.    His  great    reputation   as  an   orator  force,  who  became  Hishop,  first  of  Oxford,  and  then  of 

brought  him  invitations  to  sneak,  not  only  at  the  Winchester;  Henry  Wilberforce;  and  Henry  Edward 

most  important  ecclesiastical  functions,  but   also  Manning,  the  future  cardinal  and  Archbishop  of 

on  secular  occasions.    In  addition  to  his  monthly  Westminster. 

sermons,  in  St.  Ixmis  on  the  first  Sunday,  and  in  Father  Ryder's  lifelong  connexion  with  Newman 

Philadelphia  on  the  second,  he  preached  frequently  and  the  Oratory  began  as  a  private  pupil,  when  he 

at  the  laying  of  corner-stones,  at  the  consecration  of  was  about  twelve  years  old.    The  only  interruption 

bishops,  and  churches,  and  at  funerals.    S>me  of  was  a  year  at  the  English  College  at  Rome  and  a  few 

the  more  remarkable  instances  were  the  dedication  months  at  the  Catholic  University  at  Dublin,  of 

of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New  York,  the  conferring  which    Newman   was   rector,  before  he  began  in 
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December,  1856,  his  Oratorian  novitiate.  In  1863 
he  was  ordained  priest.  After  Cardinal  Newman's 
death  he  wan  elected  superior  of  the  Birmingham 
Oratory  and  held  this  office  till  his  health  gave 
way.  He  was  the  last  survivor  of  "my  dearest 
brothers  of  this  House,  the  Priests  of  the  Birming- 
ham Oratory"  to  whom  Newman  dedicated  his 
"Apologia".  His  grave  is  with  theirs  and  Cardinal 
Newman's  at  Rednal,  a  small  country  house  belong- 
ing to  the  Birmingham  Oratory,  about  seven  miles 
frum  Birmingham.   His  life  was  uneventful.  He  cared 

little  for  notoriety 
or  even  fame. 
Once  only  did  he 
push  himself  for- 
ward, and  then 
it  was  to  incur 
obloquy  rather 
than  applause. 
This  was  in  1867- 
8,  when  he  at- 
tacked W.  G. 
Ward,  at  that  time 
editor  of  "The 
Dublin  Review", 
and  a  leading  spirit 
among  an  influen- 
tial section  of 
English  Catholics 
who  were  singu- 
larly intolerant  to- 
wards those  who 
differed  from 
them.  Ward 
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seemed  to  think  of  the  pope  as  unceasingly  exer- 
cising his  very  highest  prerogative.  All  doctrinal 
instructions  contained  in  papal  documents,  such 
as  encyclicals  and  the  like  were  infallible  utter- 
ances. The  Syllabus,  together  with  all  the  documents 
which  it  quotes,  was  certainly  infallible.  So  also, 
most  probably,  were  the  doctrinal  Decrees  of  the  Index 
and  the  Holy  Office,  when  sanctioned  by  the  pope  and 
promulgated  by  his  order.  These  opinions  were  put 
forward  not  tentatively,  but  as  the  only  possible  ones 
for  a  loyal  Catholic.  In  other  words,  the  doctrine 
of  Infallibility  was  caricatured  by  its  would-be  de- 
fender in  almost  exactly  the  same  way  that  it  was 
caricatured  a  few  years  later  by  the  Old  Catholic 
Behulta  (see  Fbssler).  Against  these  extravagances 
Ryder  delivered  liis  protest  in  three  pamphlets,  re- 
markable both  for  their  literary  style  and  the  theo- 
logical knowledge  they  displayed.  He  earned  for  his 
reward,  as  he  himself  in  later  years  expressed  it, 
the  prophet's  portion  of  stones";  but  time  has 
shown  that  he  was  mainly  in  the  right;  within  a  very 
few  years  his  opponent  had  to  retract  many  of  his 
more  pronounced  opinions  in  deference  to  the  teach- 
ing of  Roman  theologians.  It  should  be  added  that 
Ryder  fully  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  Papal  Infalli- 
bility before  it  was  defined. 

His  library  output  was  small.  Apart  from  a 
number  of  articles  in  American  and  English  magazines, 
lie  published  "Idealism  in  Theology,  a  Review  of  l)r 
\\i.rds  Scheme  of  Dogmatic  Authority"  (Undonj 
1800;     A  Utter  to  W.  G.  Ward  on  Lis  Theory  of 


Infallible  Instruction"  (London,  1868);  "Post- 
scriptum  to  Utter,  etc."  (London,  1S68):  "A  Cri- 
tique upon  Mr.  Foulkca'  Letter"  (London,  1S69); 
"Catholic  Controversy",  a  reply  to  Littledale's 
"Plain  Reasons"  (I»ndon,  1880);  "Poems  Original 
and  Translated"  (Dublin,  1882).  There  is  besides 
"Essays  of  the  Rev.  H.  I.  D.  Ryder,  edited  by  Francis 
Bacchus"  (London,  1911).  "His  literary  ideal", 
writes  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward,  "was  so  high;  his  self- 
criticism  so  unsparing,  that  much  which  might  have 
secured  him  a  wider  reputation  was  set  aside.  Quan- 
tity was  sacrificed  in  preference  to  letting  the  world 
sec  anything  which  he  himself  felt  to  fall  short  of  his 
own  high  standard  in  quality." 

WiLraiD  Win,  father  Ignatiut  Ryder  in  The  Dublin  Rtwiea 
(January.  I8B8J,  republished  in  Idem,  Ten  Per  tonal  Siwli't 
iLuiuluu,  1908);  Chapman.  Dr.  Ryder'e  Bteay  in  The  Dublin 
Renew  (April.  1011). 

J.  F.  Bacchus. 

Ryken,  Tiieodore  James,  known  as  Brotiikr 
Francis  Xavikh,  founder  of  the  Xavcritui  Brothers, 
b.  at  Elshout,  North  Brabant,  Holland,  30  August, 
1797;  d.  at  Bruges,  1871.  His  parents,  who  were 
devout  Catholics,  died  while  he  was  yet  a  child,  and 
a  pious  uncle  reared  him.  Even  in  youth  he  loved 
works  of  charity  and  seal,  and  at  nineteen  he  became 
a  catechist.  At  twenty-five  he  became  secretary  to 
a  well-known  convert,  M.  Le  Sage-ten-Broek,  and 
acted  in  that  capacity  for  four  years,  until  cholera 
broke  out  at  Groningen.  While  helping  to  nurse  the 
patients,  he  caught  the  infection,  and  came  near  to 
death.  In  1826  ne  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and 
Leo  XII  gave  him  a  medal  in  commemoration.  He 
made  a  second  visit  in  1838,  and  had  an  audience  with 
Gregory  XVI.  In  1827  he  entered  a  Trappist  mon- 
astery in  Germany  but,  as  his  confessor  told  him  that 
God  had  other  designs  for  him,  his  stay  was  short. 
Ryken  came  to  America  in  1831,  and  remained  for 
three  years.  His  observations  in  the  United  States 
convinced  him  that  Catholic  teachers  were  needed, 
and,  returning  to  Europe,  he  planned  to  establish  a 
teaching  institute.  In  1837  he  returned  to  America 
and  obtained  written  approval  from  seven  bishops. 
Thereupon  he  asked  permission  from  Bishop  Boussen, 
of  Bruges,  to  found  a  congregation.  The  bishop  con- 
sented, but,  before  the  actual  foundation,  required 
Ryken  to  pass  a  year's  novitiate,  which  he  fulfilled 
with  the  Rcdctnptorists. 

The  Xaverian  Brothers  (q.  v.)  were  established  at 
Bruges  in  1839.  The  beginning  was  hard,  the  founder 
having,  with  two  or  three  companions,  to  struggle 
against  disheartening  obstacles.  Courage  and  energy 
prevailed,  and  after  a  few  years  came  brighter  days. 
Brother  Francis  pronounced  the  vows  of  religion  in 
1846.  In  I860,  after  holding  the  office  of  Superior 
General  of  the  Xaverians  for  twenty-seven  years,  he 
was  relieved  of  his  duties  on  account  of  failing 
strength.  At  the  time  of  his  death  the  Xaverians 
were  firmly  settled  in  Belgium,  England,  and  the 
United  States.  In  Ry ken's  character  the  conspicuous 
traits  were  optimistic  faith,  rigour  towards  self,  and 
seal  for  the  observance  of  the  rule. 

ItROTttcu  Fkancis  Xavikh  ( Theodore  Jnmrn  Rpkrn):  A  Life 
Strtrh  (Baltimore  1904):  Van  TornsHnrrr.  Pnwment*  from  the 
Uietary  of  the  Xaeerian  Brolhere  (Baltimurr.  Kill). 

Bhotuer  Isidore. 
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Sa  (Saa),  Manoel  de,  a  Portuguese  theologian  and 
exegete,  h.  at  Villa  do  Conde  (Province  Entre-Minho- 
e-Douro),  1530;  d.  at  Arona  (Italy),  30  Dec..  1596. 
He  distinguished  himself  as  a  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Coimbra,  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  joined  the 
Society  of  Jesus.  He  soon  afterwards  taught  philos- 
ophy, first  at  Coimbra,  and  next  at  Gandia,  where  he 
also  acted  as  tutor  to  St.  Francis  Borgia,  then  Duke 
of  Gandia.  In  l,r>57,  he  became  one  of  the  early  pro- 
fessors of  the  Roman  College,  and  commented  for  two 
years  on  the  prophecies  of  Osee  and  the  "Summa" 
of  St.  Thomas.  Exhausted  by  liis  labours,  he  discon- 
tinued his  lectures,  and  visited  the  houses  of  the 
Society  in  Tuscany.  Restored  to  health,  he  returned 
to  the  Roman  College,  where  he  filled  the  chair  of 
exegesis,  and  found  tune  to  give  missions  in  various 
places,  preaching  with  an  eloquence  truly  apostolic. 
His  reputation  for  scholarship  induced  Pius  V  to  ap- 
point dim  as  a  member  of  the  commission  in  charge  of 
preparing  the  authentic  edition  of  the  Septuagint. 
This  did  not  prevent  him  from  continuing  his  atios- 
tolic  labours  and  from  founding  several  houses  of  his 
order  in  Upper  Italy.  After  residing  for  a  time  at 
Genoa,  he  withdrew  to  the  professed  house  of  Arona 
(Diocese  of  Milan),  where  he  died.  His  exegctical 
works  are:  "Scholia  in  Quatuor  Evangelia"  (Antwerp. 
1590),  and  "  Notationes  in  totam  Scripturam  Sacrani' 
(Antwerp,  159s  ,  t>oth  of  which  passed  through  several 
editions.  However  short,  Sa's  annotations  clearly 
set  forth  the  literal  sense  of  Holy  Writ,  and  bespeak 
a  solid  erudition,  despite  a  few  inaccuracies  which 
have  been  shnxplv  rebuked  bv  Protestant  critics. 
His  theological  treatise  entitled  "Aphorismi  Con- 
fessariorum  ex  Doctonim  sententiis  collecti"  (Venire, 
1595),  however  remarkable,  was  censured  in  1003, 
apparently  because  the  Master  of  the  Sacred  Palace 
of  its  maxims  as  contrary'  to  opinions 

but  it  was 


later  corrected  and  has  recently  been  removed  from 
the  Roman  Index  (1900) .    Sa's  life  of  John  of  Texeda, 


the  Capuchin  confessor  of  St .  Francis  of  Borgia, 
Duke  of  Gandia,  has  not  been  published. 

De  Hv  ki  ii.  WtMirafA.  dm  Krriraint  At  la  Compamit  de  Jesus 
{Utte,  1S53);  Ht  KTKR,  Somendatur  (Inmlmick.  1007). 

Francis  E.  Gigot. 


nt  and  statesman,  b.  at  Cordova,  10 
March,  1791;  d.  at  Madrid.  22  June,  1865.  He  was 
the  second  son  of  Juan  Martin  de  Saavedra,  Duqtie  de 
Rivas,  anil  succeeded  to  the  title  upon  the  death 
without  issue  of  his  elder  brother  in  1834.  At  eleven 
he  entered  the  Scminario  de  Nobles  at  Madrid  but 
left  at  sixteen  to  join  the  army.  From  1N08  to  1813 
he  took  an  active  part  in  the  Spanish  War  of  In- 
dependence. From  lSl.'t  to  1820  he  lived  quietly 
in  Seville,  devoting  his  time  to  literary  pursuits,  and 
from  1820  to  1823  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
member  of  the  Cortes.  He  sidid  with  the  revolu- 
tionary party,  and  as  a  result,  when  Ferdinand  VII 
came  into  power,  he  was  forced  to  flee,  escaping  with 
difficulty  to  Gibraltar.  From  there  he  proceeded  to 
London,  and  later  to  Malta  where  he  remained  five 
years  during  which  hi-  continued  his  lit<>rarv  activities, 
and  then  went  to  live  in  Frane*e.  Upon  the  death  of 
Fenlinanel  VII,  he  w;is  able  to  return  to  Spain (1834). 
In  1830.  he  became  minister  of  the  interior  in  the 
cabinet  headed  by  Isturi*,  and  in  1841  he  was  sent 
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to  Naples  where  he  remained  until 
1850.  Besielee  being  a  poet  of  great  merit,  Saavedra 
had  considerable  skill  as  a  painter,  and  during  his 
exile  in  France,  earned  a  living  for  himself  and  family 
by  conducting  a  schexil  for  painting  and  by  selling 
his  pictures.  But  it  is  as  a  poet  that  he  is  best  known. 
He  published  his  first  volume  of  "Pocsias"  in  1813 
and  in  1814,  two  tragedies,  "Aliatur"  and  "El 
Duque  de  Aquitania".  Only  the  first  was  presented. 
The  works  which  place  him  in  the  front  rank  of 
Spanish  poets  are  El  moro  eixpeVsito",  a  narrative 
poem  breathing  a  spirit  of  patriotism  (1834),  and  the 
tragedy  "Don  Alvaro"  (1835),  presented  with  great 
success  in  Madrid  and  considered  his  best  work.  A 
complete  edition  of  his  works  was  published  (5 
vols.,  Madrid;  1854),  under  the  title  "Obras  Com- 
pletas",  and  in  1885  a  complete  eelition  with  illus- 
trations appeared  at  Barcelona  in  two  volumes. 

Db  Bena  ill  La  BiUioitm  de  Autarts  Espakolm,  II  (Madrid, 
JMK) ;  Cambtb.  Autartt  dramdtiea,  mntrmpordntos.  I  (Madrid, 

Ventura  Fuentes. 

Saba  and  Sabearxs. — This  Saba  (Sheba)  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Saba  (Seba)  in  Ethiopia  of  Is., 
xliii,  3;  xlv,  14.  It  lies  in  the  Southern  Arabian 
JAf  about  200  miles  north-west  of  Aden.  The 
Sa  beans  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  a  distant 
people  (Joel,  iii,  8),  famous  traders  (Ez.,  xxvii,  22-3; 
xxxviii,  13;  Job,  vi,  19),  who  exported  gold  (Is., 
bt,  6;  Ps.,  Ixxii,  15  (R.  V.);  Ez.,  xxxviii,  13),  precious 
stone's  (Ez.,  xxvii,  22),  perfumes  (Jer.,  vi,  20),  incense 
(Is.,  Ix,  6),  and  perhaps  slaves  (Joel,  ibid.),  and  prac- 
tised brigandage.  The  gene-alogics  of  1  •  • nesis  con- 
nect them  now  with  Dadan,  as  sons  of  Regnia  (x, 
7;  cf.  I  Par.,  i,  9)  anel  of  Jewsan  (xxv,  3;  cf.  I  Par., 
i,  32),  now  with  Asarmoth  (Hadhramot),  as  sons  of 
Jeesan  (x,  26-8,  cf.,  I  Par.,  i,  20-22).  These  details 
point  to  two  Sabas,  one  in  the  south  contiguous  to 
HaelhramAt,  another  in  the  north  near  Taima  (Job, 
i.  15;  vi,  19)  and  El  'Eta  (cf.  "Comptes  rendus  de 
1  Acadcmie  eles  Inscriptions"  etc.,  June,  1910);  but 
which  was  the  original  home  of  the  Sabeans,  cannot 
yet  be  decided.  Hominel  indeed  places  it  in  the  north, 
near  lelumean  Dedan,  and  identifies  it  with  Aribi- 
Yareb  (whose  queens  figure  in  Assyrian  inscriptions), 
with  the  Saba,  whose  queen  visited  Solomon  (III 
Kings,  x),  which  is  probably  mentioned  as  tributary 
to  Theglathphalasiir  III  (745-27  b.  c),  and  whose 
ruler,  Ithamara,  paid  tribute  to  Sargon  in  715  b.  c. 
Thence  (according  to  Glaser)  the  Sabeans  moved 
south  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  and  estab- 
lished their  kingdom  on  the  ruins  of  the  Miruean 
power.  This  theory  is  plausible  anel  solves  the  dif- 
ficulty of  III  Kings,  x;  but  the  identification  of  Saba 
with  Aribi-Yareb  is  arbitrary,  and  all  present  evi- 
dence disproves  the  existence  of  kings  in  Saba  till 
much  later.  Sargon,  who  lavishes  the  title  of  King 
on  his  tributaries,  refuse's  it  to  Ithamara,  the  Yetha- 
mara  of  Sahean  inscriptions,  and  these  inscriptions 
point  to  a  long  period  of  rule  by  Mukarribs  (priest- 
kings),  ten  of  whose  names  have  been  preserveel.^ 

'I  heir  capital  was  Cirwah.  Authorities  agree  in 
dating  their  rule  from  the  beginning  of  the  tenth 
century  u.  c,  anel  in  making  the-  advent  of  the  kings 
contemporaneous  with  the  destructiein  of  the  Mina-an 
kingdom.  Here  agreement  ce-ase's.  Glaser,  e.  g. 
dates  the  Sahean  kings  from  820,  Mullcr  from  750, 
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and  they  can  certainly  not  be  placed  later  than  500 
b.  c,  since  at  least  seventeen  of  them  reigned  before 
115  d.  c.  At  that  date  a  new  era  begins.  The 
Himyarites  (Homertto  of  classical  geography)  over- 
threw in  that  vear  the  Kingdom  of  Saba,  and  founded 
the  "Kingdom  of  Saba  and  Raidan".  In  25  b.  c. 
the  army  of  .*lius  Ciallus  failed  miserably  before  the 
walls  of  Marib,  the  Sabeun  capital.  About  a.  d.  300 
the  ever-increasing  Abyssinian  immigrant*  over- 
threw the  Himyante  dynast v,  and  inaugurated  the 
"Kingdom  of  Saba,  Raid  An,  Hadhramot,  and 
Yemen",  which,  after  yielding  place  for  an  interval 
to  a  Jiula-o-Sabcan  kingdom  and  violent  religious 
persecution  (cf.  Pereira,  "Historia  dos  Martyrea  de 
Nagran",  Lisbon,  1899),  was  re-established  by 
Byzantine  intervention  in  525.  After  the  rout  of 
the  Viceroy  Abraha  at  Mecca  in  570,  the  IVrsians 
seized  their  opportunity,  and  Southern  Arabia  be- 
came a  Persian  province  till  its  incorporation  » 
Islam. 

Modern  discoveries  confirm  the  classical  and 
Biblical  accounts  of  Saltan  prosperity.  Ruins 
of  fortresses  and  walled  towns,  of  temples  and  irri- 
gation-works, cover  the  land.  Of  the  immense  dams 
the  most  famous  is  that  of  the  capital,  Marib,  which 
did  service,  after  repeated  restoration,  down  to  the 
of  our  era.  Thanks  to  irrigation, 
urished.  Gold,  too,  abounded,  with 
liver  and  precious  spices.  Brigandage  reinforced 
the  natural  products.  But  the  chief  source  of  wealth 
was  the  trade  route  from  India  to  Kgypt  and  Northern 
Syria,  which  passed  through  the  Sabean  capital 
(cf.  Mailer,  "Der  Islam  im  Morgen-  und  Abend- 
land",  I,  24  sqq.).  Accordingly,  when,  in  the  first 
century  after  Christ,  the  Ptolemies  exchanged  the 
Southern  Arabian  route  for  a  direct  road  from 
Alexandria  to  Egypt,  the  decline  of  Sabean  pros- 
perity began.  Thus  the  bursting  of  the  dam  of 
Marib  was  the  consequence,  not,  as  Arabic  legend  pre- 
tended, the  cause,  of  the  disintegration  of  the  Sabean 
tribes.  The  Sabean  polity  seems  to  have  been  based 
on  the  feudal  system.  Two  kings  appear  to  have 
shared  the  supreme  power,  but  the  monarchy  was 
not  hereditary,  and  passed  on  the  king's  death  "to  the 
first  nude  born  during  the  reign  to  one  of  the  leading 
families.  The  heads  of  these  families  shared  with 
the  king  the  exclusive  right  to  sanction  the  building 
of  castles,  and  are  even  called  kings  of  their  own  tribes. 
Of  other  magistrates — e.  g.  the  c|x>nymous  magis- 
trals —we  know  lit  tie  more  t  han  the  names.  A  wide 
principle  of  individual  equalitv  seemB  to  have  pre- 
vailed;  strangers  were  admitted  as  clients;  slaves 
abounded.  Women  appear  to  have  enjoved  equal 
rights  with  their  consorts  and  are  sometimes  called 
"mistress  of  the  castle".  Concubinage  prevailed, 
but  not  polygamy.  Saliean  art  has  in  some  respects 
merited  high  praise,  but  it  lacks  originality,  and  In- 
tray*  at  different  |xriods  the  influence  of  the  sur- 
rounding civilizations.  The  coins,  the  king's  head 
with  an  owl  on  the  reverse,  are  sometimes  of  fine 
workmanship  (if.  Sehlunibcrger,  "  Lc  tri'sor  de  San'a 
Dans",  1HS0).  The  earliest  date  from  the  fifth 
century  n.  e.  Many  recent  writers  attribute  to  the 
Sabeans  the  invention  of  the  Semitic  alphabet. 

I  he  supreme  god  of  Saba  was  Il-Mukah,  to  whom 
was  joiuid  in  the  inferior  capacity  of  spouse  or  daugh- 
ter the  sun-goddess  Shamsh.  "  Other  dciti.*  were 
Athtjir,  the  morning  or  evening  star,  Ta'lab.  "  Patron 
oi  Hiyam  ,  llaubas,  Itammlm,  and  others— names 
which  may  be  merely  epithets  of  the 
Submission  towards  and  intimate  affinity  to  the  deitv 

n™,'ll:lri,,',,-ns,,°  °f  ,h"  *****  «'lw»n.  The 
"*™p  ««»  commemorate  gratitude  for  success  in 
arms,    BMMlaying  ,  health,  i. nervation,  safe  n- 

he  J.?;  Vn.d  Wh  ,rr?,,s-    W'.«hiIVor»  offer  to 
"gods  themselves  and  their  children,  registe  r  vow 

Votive  offerings  i 


in  gilt  images  of  the  object,  and  one  king  dedicated 
as  many  as  thirty  golden  (gilt?)  statues  on  one  oc- 
casion. We  can  only  make  a  passing  allusion  to  the 
predominant  influence  attributed  by  some  savants 
to  Southern  Arabia  on  the  formation  of  the  Mosaic 
institutions.  Especial  stress  is  laid  on  the  Arabian 
origin  of  the  Divine  name  and  of  many  religious  terms, 
on  the  scruple  of  the  Arabians  about  using  the 
Divine  name,  their  designation  of  priests  as  Levitt*, 
their  laws  of  ceremonial  purity,  their  imageless  wor- 
ship, their  sin-offerings  etc.,  especially  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  Abraham's  ancestry,  and  of  the  inti- 
mate connexion  of  Mosnt  with  Midian.  Apart,  how- 
ever, from  the  fact  that  the  question  belongs  to  the 
Miiuean  rather  than  to  the  Sabean  problem,  the 
materials  at  present  at  our  disposal  do  not  warrant 
any  probable  solution  of  the  question. 

Cluneal  GrOffrnpIxT*:  Glaaxh,  Skute  der  Getrkiekte  u.  I'no- 
graphie  Ambient  (Berlin.  1S90).  Arabic  Geoernpben:  fM  cunc- 
rtallv  M  i ' :  ■  i:  jt,  Me  Burgen  u.  SMttur  .Sadarahient  narh  dtm  IklU 
dee  Hum/Uni  (Vienna.  1879).  Salman  Inscription*:  Vorpue  Inter . 
Semit..  IV  (Pari*.  1SJW— ) ;  Hommru  SUdambitke  Chrtrtomuhie 
(Munich,  1S92);  MOLLIS*  and  Mokutmann,  Xabaiiche  Dtnk- 
malrr  (Vienna,  IS83);  MClleh,  Slblnrnbitche  AUrrthtimer  im 
K untthietorieche  UofmuMtum  (Vienna.  IKS9). 

General  Reference:  Houukl,  Aufuitie  u.  Abbandlungen  (Mu- 
nich. Iv).'  i;  Wcu>,  Arakwn  tor  tlrm  Itlam  (Lciptic,  1901): 
Idem,  Studien  rur  Sudarab.  Attrrtumekunde,  I-Ilt  (Berlin, 
1901-7);  Grimme.  Mohammed  (MQn»«-r,  1SW5):  KOsio.  Finf 
neue  Undechaftenamen  im  a.  T"t.  (Berlin.  1902):  HtimiANN, 
Der  iUamuche  Orient.  II  (Leipiig.  1909);  Ha«tino..  Met.  of  0x4 

Mm 

Kor  Ribliral  Aapeet:  Hohmkl.  Ancient  Hebrew  Tradition  (New 
York  arid  London.  1S97);  Idem  In  Hilpreciit.  Erploraliont  in 
Bible  Unde  (Edinburgh.  1903),  741  52;  UNDanoarE*.  Ms 
KM  u.  die  etdarab.  Altertumefor^hung  (MUnrtcr,  1910); 
Grimme  in  Zeileehrift  der  morarntAtuiuenrn  Qteeniehle,  LXl, 

3H  MM, 

Sal  wan  Religion:  Nielsen,  Me  attarnb.  Mondrtligion 
(Straaburc  1901);  Idem,  Der  SahaiteJu  GoU  Il-Mukah  (Leipzig. 

mm. 

Modern  Explorationa:  Hommel  in  Hilprrrht,  op.  tit.,  697-728; 
Wtmi,  fafehungereuen  in  SQdarabirn  bO  rum  Auflreten  Utaiert 
'}\  IDEM,  B.  O'lmrn  Forteh ungirri*™  I 
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and  attest  their  fulfilment. 


J.  A.  Haktioan. 


S abaot h  (miCX,  plur. of  JCS  =host or anny )  —The 
word  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  conjunction  with 
the  Divine  name  as  a  title  of  majesty:  "the  Lord  of 
Hosts",  or  "the  Lord  God  of  Hosts".  The  origin 
and  precise  signification  of  the  title  are  matters  of 
more  or  less  plausible  conjecture.  According  to  some 
scholars  the  "hosts"  represent,  at  least  primitively, 
the  armies  of  Israel  over  whom  Jehovah  exercised  a 
protecting  influeuce.  Others  opine  that  the  word 
refers  to  the  hosts  of  heaven,  the  angels,  and  by  meta- 
phor to  the  stars  and  entire  universe  (cf.  Gen.,  ii,  1). 
In  favour  of  the  latter  view  is  the  fact  that  the  title 
do«w  not  occur  in  the  Pentateuch  or  Josue  though  the 
armies  of  Israel  are  often  mentioned,  while  it  is  quite 
common  in  the  prophetic  writings  where  it  would 
naturally  have  the  more  exalted  and  universal  mean- 
ing. 

von  llniwturai,  Comment,  in  Gtnetim.  it.  1:  VmocEOCI. 
Diet,  de  la  Bible,  a.  v. 

Jamks  F.  Driscoll. 

Sabbu  (Sabas),  Saixt,  hermit,  b.  at  Mutalaska 
near  Cawarea  in  Cappadocia,  439;  d.  in  his  laura  5 
Dec.,  5.i2.  He  entered  a  Basilian  monastery  at  the 
age  of  eight,  came  to  Jerusalem  in  456,  lived  five  years 
in  a  cavern  as  a  disciple  of  St.  Kuthymius,  and,  after 
spending  some  time  in  various  monasteries,  founded 
(4S3)  the  Laura  Mar  Saba  (restorer!  in  IK  10 1  in  the 
gorges  of  the  Cedron,  south-east  of  Jerusalem.  Be- 
cause some  of  his  monks  opposed  his  rule  and  demanded 
a  priest  as  their  abbot,  Patriarch  Salustius  of 
Jerusalem  ordained  him  in  491  and  appointed  him 
archimandrite  of  all  the  monasteries  in  Palestine 
in  494.  The  imposition  continwd  and  he  withdrew 
to  the  new  laura  which  he  had  built  near  Thekoa. 
A  strenuous  opponent  of  the  Monophysiles  and  the 
Origenists  he  tried  to  influence  the  emperors  »« 
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them  by  calling  personally  on  Emperor  Anastasius  at 
Constantinople  in  511  and  on  Justinian  in  531.  His 
authorship  of  "Typicon  S.  Sabte"  (Venice,  1545),  a 
regulation  for  Divine  worship  throughout  the  year, 
as  well  as  his  authorship  of  a  monastic  rule  tearing 
the  same  title  (Hurts  in  "Byzant.  ZeiUchrift",  111, 
Leipzig,  1894.  167-70),  is  doubtful.  After  him  was 
namedthe  Basilica  of  St.  Sabas  with  its  former  monas- 
ter)' on  tne  Aventine  at  Rome,  ilis  feast  is  on  5 
December.  Other  saints  of  this  name  are:  St. 
Sabbas,  a  Goth,  martyred  12  April,  372,  by  being 
drowned  in  the  Muskus,  a  tributary  of  the  Danube; 
St.  Sabbas,  also  a  Goth,  martyred  with  about 
seventy  others  at  Rome,  under  Aurelian;  St.  Julianus 
Sabbas,  a  hermit  near  Edessa,  d.  about  380;  St. 
Sabbas  the  Younger,  a  Hasilian  abbot,  d.  6  Feb., 
990  or  991,  at  the  monaster}'  of  St.  Ctesarius  in  Rome; 
St.  Sabbas,  Archbishop  of  Servia,  d.  at  Trnnwa, 
14  January,  1237. 

A  Life  in  Greek  by  Ctkil  or  Brmtoroua  wiw  •ditwl  by 
CflTBUiH  in  Btcl.  (jrirra  .Monum..  Ill  (Pari*.  IBSfi).  220-37(1. 
•nd  bv  t'liNJMJiVKKij  togrtber  with  an  i  'I  I  Slavonian  version 
trmlmnt.  UM 


Michael  Ott. 


Sabbatarians,  Sabbatarianism  (Heb.  nS«9  rest). 
— The  name,  as  appears  from  its  origin,  denotes  those 
individuals  or  parties  who  are  distinguished  by  some 
peculiar  opinion  or  practice  in  regard  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Sabbath  or  day  of  rest.  In  the  first 
place  it  is  applied  to  those  rigorists  who  apparently 
confound  the  Christian  Sunday  with  the  Jewish 
Sabbath  and,  not  content  with  the  prohibition  of 
servile  work,  will  not  allow  many  ordinary  and  inno- 
cent occupations  on  the  Sunday.  This  form  of 
Sabbatarianism  has  chiefly  prevailed  among  Scottish 
and  English  Protestants  and  was  at  one  time  very 
common.  Of  late  years  it  has  sensibly  declined;  and 
there  is  now  a  tendency  towards  the  opposite  extreme 
of  laxity  in  observing  "the  law  of  Sunday  rest.  These 
Sabbatarians  never  formed  a  distinct  sect;  but  were 
merely  a  party  of  rigorists  scattered  among  many  and 
various  Protestant  denominations.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  not  only  in  their  name  that  they  have  some- 
thing in  common  with  the  distinctive  sects  of  Sab- 
batarians properly  so-called,  for  their  initial  error 
in  neglecting  the  distinction  between  the  Christian 
weekly  festival  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath  is  likewise 
the  starting-point  of  the  Sabbatarian  sects;  and  these 
earn'  their  mistaken  principle  to  its  logical  conclusion. 

This  logical  devekipmcnt  of  judaicing  Sabba- 
tarianism is  curiously  illustrated  in  the  history  of  a 
sect  of  Sabbatarian  Socinians  founded  in  Transylvania 
in  Hungary  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
Their  first  principle,  which  led  them  to  separate  from 
the  rest  of  the  Unitarian  body,  was  their  belief  that 
the  day  of  n-st  must  be  observed  with  the  Jews  on 
the  seventh  day  of  the  week  and  not  on  the  Christian 
Sunday.  And  as  we  learn  from  Schrddl  the  greater 
part  of  this  particular  Sabbatarian  sect  joined  the 
orthodox  Jews  in  1874,  thus  carrying  out  in  practice 
the  judaizing  principle  of  their  founders.  Although 
there  dt>es  not  seem  to  be  any  immediate  or  obvious 
connexion  between  the  observance  of  the  seventh  day 
and  the  rejection  of  infant  baptism,  these  two  errors 
in  doctrine  and  discipline  are  often  found  together. 
Thus  Sabbatarianism  made  mnny  recruits  among  the 
Mennonite  Anabaptists  in  Holland  and  among  the 
English  Baptists  who,  much  as  they  differ  on  other 
points  of  doctrine,  agree  in  the  rejection  of  pa-do- 
baptism.  And  it  is  presumably  a  result  of  this  con- 
tact with  Annbaptisin  that  Sabbatarianism  is  also 
found  in  association  with  fanatical  views  on  political 
or  social  questions.  The  most  conspicuous  of  English 
Sabbatarian  Baptists  was  Francis  Bampfield  (d.  WS3), 
brother  of  a  Devonshire  baronet  and  originally  a 
clergyman  of  the  English  Church.  He  was  the  author 
of  several  works  and  ministered  to  a 


Sabbatarian  Baptists  in  London.  He  suffered  im- 
prisonment for  his  heterodoxy  and  eventually  died  in 
Newgate.  In  America  the  Baptists  who  profess  Sab- 
batarianism arc  known  as  Seventh-Day  Baptists. 

But  if  the  greater  number  of  Sabbatarians  have 
come  from  the  Baptists,  the  most  amazing  of  them 
was  at  one  time  associated  with  the  Weslcyan  Metho- 
dist*. This  was  the  prophetess  Joanna  Southcott 
(1750-1814),  like  Bampfield  a  native  of  Devonshire, 
who  composed  many  spiritual  poems  and  prophetical 
writings,  and  became  the  mother  of  a  sect  of  -Sabba- 
tarians, also  known  as  Southcottians  or  Joannas. 
Modern  Englishmen  who  are  apt  to  smile  at  medieval 
credulity  can  scarcely  find  in  Catholic  countries  in 
the  "darkest"  days  of  ignorance  any  instance  of  a 
more  amazing  credulity  than  that  of  Joanna  South- 
cott's  disciples,  who  confidently  awaited  the  birth  of 
the  promised  Messiah  whom  the  prophetess  of  sixty- 
four  was  to  bring  into  the  world.  They  gave  practical 
proof  of  their  faith*  by  preparing  a  costly  cradle. 
Nor  did  they  abandon  all  hope  when  the  poor  deluded 
woman  died  of  the  disease  which  had  given  a  false 
appearance  of  pregnancy.  The  sect  survived  for 
many  years;  and  when  in  1874  her  tombstone  was 
shattered  by  an  accidental  explosion,  the  supposed 
portent  rc-enkindled  the  faith  of  her  followers. 

The  American  sect  of  Seventh-Day  Adventists  may 
be  added  to  the  list  of  Sabbatarian  communities,  among 
which  their  large  numbers  should  give  them  a  con- 
spicuous place.  To  these  may  be  added  the  Jewish 
sect  of  Sabbatarians,  though  these  derive  their  name 
not  from  the  Sabbath,  but  from  their  founder,  Sab- 
batian  Zebi  or  Zcvi  (1620-76).  His  teaching  was 
not  concerned  with  any  special  observance  of  the 
Sabbath,  but  as  a  form  of  false  Messianism  it  may  be 
compared  with  the  mission  of  Joanna  Southcott. 
The  two  stories  show  some  strange  points  of  resem- 
blance especially  in  the  invincible  credulity  of  the 
disciples  of  the  pretended  Jewish  Messiah  and  of  the 
deluded  Devonshire  prophetess.  (See  bibliography 
of  Adventisto.) 

W.  H.  Rent. 

Sabbath  (r*i,  aMbbMh,  cessation,  rest;  Or.  cippa- 
ro»;  Lat.  tabbalum),  the  seventh  dayof  the  week  among 
the  Hebrews,  the  day  being  counted  from  sunset  to 
sunset,  that  is,  from  Friday  evening  to  Saturday 
evening. — Prexcriptionx  concerning  the  Sabbath. — The 
Sabbath  was  a  day  of  rest  "sanctified  to  the  Lord" 
(Ex.,  xvi,  23;  xxxi,  15;  Dcut.,  v,  14).  All  work 
was  forbidden,  the  prohibition  including  strangers 
as  well  as  Israelites,  oeasts  as  well  as  men  (Ex.,  xx, 
8-10;  xxxi,  13-17;  Dcut.,  v,  12-14).  The  following 
particular  actions  arc  mentioned  as  forbidden:  cook- 
ing (Ex.,  xvi,  23);  gathering  manna  (xvi.  26  sqq.); 
plowing  and  reaping  (xxxiv,  21);  lighting  a  fire 
(for  cooking,  xxxv,  3);  gathering  wood  (Num.,  xv, 
32  sqq.);  carrying  burdens  (Jer.,  xvii,  21-22);  press- 
ing grapes,  bringing  in  sheaves,  and  loading  animals 
(IlE«d.,xiii,  15);  trading  (ibid.,  15sqq.).  Iravelling, 
at  least  with  a  religious  object,  was  not  forbidden,  the 
prohibition  of  Ex.,  xvi,  29,  referring  only  to  leaving 
the  camp  to  gather  food;  it  is  implied  in  the  institu- 
tion of  holy  assemblies  (Lev.,  xxiii,  2-3,  Heb.  text), 
and  was  customary  in  the  time  of  the  lungs  (IV  Kings, 
iv,  23).  At  a  later  period,  however,  all  movement  was 
restricted  to  a  distance  of  2000  cubits  (between  five 
and  six  furlongs),  or  a  "  sabbath  day's  journey  "  (Acts, 
i,  12).  Total  abstention  from  work  was  prescribed 
only  for  the  Sabbath  anil  the  Day  of  Atonement ;  on 
the  other  feast-davs  servile  work  alone  was  prohibited 
(Ex.,  xii.  16;  Ler.,  xxiii,  7  sqq.).  Wilful  violation  of 
the  Sabbath  was  punished  with  death  (Ex.,  xxxi, 
14-15;  Num.,  xv,  32-36).  The  prohibition  of  work 
made  it  necessary  to  prepare  food,  and  whatever  might 
be  needed,  the  day  before  the  Sabbath,  hence  known 
as  the  day  of  preparation,  or  Parasceve  (**pa**tv4; 
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Matt.,  xxvii,  62;  Mark,  xt,  42;  etc.). 
etention  from  work,  special  religious  observances 
were  prescribed,  (a)  The  daily  sacrifices  were 
doubled,  that  is  two  lambs  of  a  year  old  without 
blemish  were  offered  up  in  the  morning,  and  two  in 
the  evening,  with  twice  the  usual  quantity  of  flour 
tempered  with  oil  and  of  the  wine  of  libation  (Num., 
xxviii,  .1-10).  (b)  New  loaves  of  proposition  were 
placed  before  the  Ixird  (Lev.,  xxiv,  5;  I  Par.,  ix,  32). 
(c)  A  sacred  assembly  was  to  l>c  held  in  the  sanctuary 
for  solemn  worship  (Lev.,  xxiii,2-3,  Heb.  text;  Kzech., 
xlvi,  3).  We  have  no  details  as  to  what  was  done  by 
those  living  at  a  distance  from  the  sanctuary.  Syna- 
gogal  worship  belongs  to  the  post-Exilic  period;  still 
it  is  probably  a  development  of  an  old  custom.  In 
earlier  days  the  people  were  wont  to  go  to  hear  the 
instructions  of  the  Prophets  (IV  Kings,  iv,  23),  and  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  meetings  for  edification  and  prayer 
were  common  from  the  oldest  times. 

If  caning  of  the  Sabbath. — The  Sabbath  was  the  con- 
secration of  one  day  of  the  weekly  period  to  God  as 
the  Author  of  the  universe  and  of  time.  The  day  thus 
being  the  Lord's,  it  required  that  man  should  abstain 
from  working  for  his  own  ends  and  interests,  since  by 
working  he  would  appropriate  the  day  to  himself, 
and  that  he  should  devote  bis  activity  to  God  by 
special  acts  of  [msitivc  worship.  After  the  Sinaitic 
covenant  God  stood  to  Israel  in  the  relation  of  Lord 
of  that  covenant.  The  Sabbath  thereby  also  became 
a  sign,  and  its  observance  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
pact:  "See  that  thou  keep  my  sabbath :  because  it  is 
a  sign  between  me  and  you  in  your  generations:  that 
you  may  know  that  1  am  the  Ixml,  who  sanctify  you" 
(Ex.,  xxxi,  13).  But  while  the  Sabbath  was  primarily 
a  religious  day,  it  had  a  social  and  philanthropic  side. 
It  was  also  intended  as  a  dav  of  rest  and  relaxation, 
particularly  for  the  slaves  (Deut.,  v,  14).  Because 
of  the  double  character,  religious  and  philanthropic, 
of  the  day,  two  different  reasons  are  given  for  its 
observance.  The  first  is  taken  from  God's  rest  on 
the  seventh  day  of  creation:  "For  in  six  days  the 
Lord  made  heaven  and  earth,  .  .  and  rested 
on  the  seventh  day:  therefore  the  Lord  blessed  the 
seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it"  (Ex.,  xx,  1 1 ;  xxxi,  17). 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  Sabbath  was  instituted 
at  the  Creation,  as  some  commentators  have  thought, 
but  that  the  Israelites  were  to  imitate  God's  example 
and  rest  on  the  day  which  He  had  sanctified  by  His 
rest.  The  Sabbath  as  the  sign  of  the  Sinaitic  covenant 
recalled  the  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt. 
Hence,  in  the  second  place,  the  Israelites  are  bidden 
to  remember  that  they  were  once  slaves  in  Egypt,  and 
should  therefore  in  grateful  remembrance  of  their 
deliverance  rest  themselves  and  allow  their  bond- 
servants to  rest  (Deut..  v,  14, 15).  As  a  reminder  of 
God's  benefits  to  Israel  the  Sabbath  was  to  be  a  day 
of  joy  (Is.,  Iviii,  13),  and  such  it  was  in  practice  (cf. 
Osee,  u,  11;  Ijim.,  ii,  6).  No  fasting  was  done  on 
the  Sabbath  (Judith,  viii,  6),  on  the  contrary  the 
choicest  meals  were  served  to  which  friends  were  in- 
vited (cf.  Luke,  xiv.  1). 

Origin  of  the  S<M>ath. — The  Sabbath  is  first  met 
with  in  connexion  with  the  fall  of  the  manna  (Ex., 
xyi,  22  sqq.),  but  it  there  appears  as  an  institution 
already  known  to  the  Israelites.  The  Sinaitic  legis- 
lation therefore  only  gave  the  force  of  law  to  an  exist- 
ing custom.  The  origin  of  this  custom  is  involved 
m  obscurity.  It  was  not  borrower!  from  the  V#yp- 
tians  as  the  week  of  seven  days  closing  with  a 
dav  of  n-st  was  unknown  to  them.  In  recent  years 
a  Babylonian  onmn  has  been  advocated.  A  lexi- 
«*»l>h>ral  tablet  Rives  *ha>*Utu  as  the  equivalent 

h  .*H  "  "rr  ''  I  "'  d'V  of  ,h"  •PPiwement  of  the 
hi  art  (of  the  Rods).  Furthermore,  a  religious 
mo^haM0f  ',h°  totoratory  month  Klul  and  of  the 
2^rViT«  r\mi  mrn,i"™  thn  7th,  14th.  21st, 
ZBtb,  tod  1Mb.  days,  the  latter  probably  because  it 


was  the  49th  (7  x  7)  day  from  the  beginning  of  the 
preceding  month,  as  days  on  which  the  king,  the 
magician,  and  the  physician  were  to  abstain  from  cer- 
tain acts.  The  king,  for  instance,  was  not  to  eat  food 
prepared  with  fire,  put  on  bright  garments,  ride  in  a 
chariot,  or  exercise  acts  of  authority.  These  days 
were,  then,  days  of  propitiation,  and  therefore 
shatntlu  days.  We  have  thus  periods  cf  seven  days 
the  last  day  of  which  is  marked  by  abstention  from 
certain  actions,  and  called  ihabattu,  in  other  words 
the  equivalent  of  the  Sabbath.  A  Babylonian  ori- 
gin is  not  in  itself  improbable,  since  Chaldca  was  the 
original  home  of  the  Hebrews,  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  such  is  actually  the  case.  The  reading  thaiiaUu 
is  uncertain,  shapaltu  being  at  least  equally  probable. 
Besides,  there  is  no  evidence  that  ttiese  days  were 
called  thabattu;  the  signs  so  read  are  found  affixed 
only  to  the  15th  day  of  the  month,  where,  however, 
sha  palti,  "division"  of  the  month,  is  the  more 
probable  reading.  These  days,  moreover,  differed 
entirely  from  the  Sabbath.  They  were  not  days  of 
general  rest,  business  being  transacted  as  on  other 
days.  The  abstention  from  certain  acts  had  for 
object  to  appease  the  anger  of  the  gods;  the  days 
therefore,  days  of  penance,  not  of  joy  like  the 


Sabbath.  Lastly,  these  days  followed  the  pha 
of  the  moon,  whereas  the  Sabbath  was  independent 
of  them.  Since  the  Sabbath  always  appears  as  a 
weekly  feast  without  connexion  with  the  moon,  it 
cannot  be  derived,  as  is  done  by  some  writers,  from 
the  Babylonian  feast  of  the  full  moon,  or  fifteenth 
day  of  "the  month,  which,  moreover,  has  only  a 
doubtful  claim  to  the  designation  thabattit. 

(Mwrvance  of  the  Sabbath. — Violations  of  the  Sab- 
bath seem  to  have  been  rather  common  before  and 
during  the  exile  (Jer.,  xvii,  lfl  sqq.,  Esech.,  xx,  13, 
16,  21,  24;  xxii,  8;  xxiii,  38);  hence  the  Prophets 
laid  great  stress  on  its  proper  observance  (Amos, 
viii,  5;  Is.,  i,  13;  lviii,  13-14;  Jer.,  loc.  cit.;  Eiech., 
xx,  12  sqq.).  After  the  Restoration  the  day  was  openly 
profaned,  and  Nehemias  found  some  difficulty  in 
stopping  the  abuse  (II  Esd.,  xiii,  15-22).  BOOB, 
however,  a  movement  set  in  towards  a  meticulous 
observance  which  went  far  beyond  what  the  law  con- 
templated. At  the  time  of  the  Machabees  the  faith- 
ful Jews  allowed  themselves  to  be  massacred  rather 
than  fight  on  the  Sabbath  (I  Mach.ii.  35-38)  ;Matha- 
thias  and  his  followers  realising  the  folly  of  such  a 
policy  decided  to  defend  themselves  if  attacked  on  the 
Sabbath,  though  they  would  not  assume  the  offensive 


SI  Machi,  ii,  40M1 ;  fl  Mach.,  viii,  26).  Under  the  in- 
uence  of  pharisaic  rigorism  a  system  of  minute  and 
burdensome  regulations  was  elaborated,  while  the 
higher  purpose  of  the  Sabbath  was  lost  sight  of.  The 
Minima  treatise  Shabbath  enumerates  thirty-nine  main 
heads  of  forbidden  actions,  each  with  subdivisions. 
Among  the  main  heads  are  such  trifling  actions  as 
weaving  two  threads,  sewing  two  stitches,  writing  two 
letters,  etc.  To  pluck  two  ears  of  wheat  was  considered 
as  reaping,  while  to  nib  them  was  a  sjiccies  of  thresh- 
ing (cf.  Matt.,  xii,  1-2:  Mark,  ii,  23-24;  Luke,  vi,  1-2). 
To  carry  all  object  of  the  weight  of  a  fig  was  carrying  a 
burden ;  hence  to  carry  a  bed  (John,  v,  10)  was  a  gross 
breach  of  the  Sabbath .  1 1  was  unlawful  to  cure  on  t  he 
Sabbath,  or  to  apply  a  remedy  unless  life  was  endan- 
gered (cf.  Matt.,  xii,  10  sqq.;  Mark,  iii,  2  sqq.;  Luxe v 
vi,  7  sqq  ).  This  explains  why  the  sick  were  brought 
to  Christ  after  sundown  (Mark.i,32).  It  was  even  for- 
bidden to  use  a  medicament  the  preceding  day  it  n 
produced  its  effect  on  the  Sabbath.  In  the  time  ot 
Christ  it  was  allowed  to  lift  an  animal  out  of  a  pH 
(Matt.,  xii,  11;  Luke,  xiv,  5),  but  this  was  later 
modified  so  that  it  was  not  permitted  to  *°W  of 
it  and  lift  it  out,  though  it  might  be  helped  to  come 
out  of  it^-lf  by  means  of  mattresses  and  cushions. 
These  examples,  and  they  are  not  the  worst,  show 
the  narrowness  of  the  system.    Some  of  the  rule* 
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were,  however,  found  too  burdensome,  and  a  treatise 
of  the  Mishna  (Erubin)  tempers  their  rigour  by  subtle 

devices. 

The  Sabbath  in  the  Xew  Testament.— Christ,  while 
observing  the  Sabbath,  set  himself  in  word  and  act 
against  this  absurd  rigorism  which  made  man  a 
slave  of  the  day.  He  reproved  the  scribes  and 
Pharisees  for  putting  an  intolerable  burden  on  men's 
shoulders  (Matt.,  xxiii,  4),  and  proclaimed  the  prin- 
ciple that  "the  sabbath  was  made  for  man,  ana  not 
man  for  the  sabbath"  (Mark,  ii,  27).  He  cured  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  defended  His  disciples  for  plucking 
ears  of  corn  on  that  day.  In  His  arguments  with  the 
Pharisees  on  this  account  He  showed  that  the  Sab- 
bath is  not  broken  in  cases  of  necessity  or  by  acts  of 
charity  (Matt.,  xii,  3  sqq. ;  Mark,  ii,  25  sqq. ;  Luke,  vi, 
3  sqq.;  xiv  5).  St.  Paul  enumerates  the  Sabbath 
among  the  Jewish  observances  which  arc  not  obligatory 
on  Christians  (Col.,  ii,  16:  Gal.,  iv,  9-10;  Rom.,  xiv, 
5).  The  gentile  converts  held  their  religious  meetings 
on  Sunday  (Acts,  xx,  7;  I  Cor.,  xvi,  2),  and  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  Jewish  Christian  churches  this 
day  was  exclusively  observed  as  the  Lord's  Day. 
(See  Sunday.) 

Euejmheim.  Lift  and  Tim**  of  Jmu  II  (New  York,  1K97). 
62  02,  777  km.:  SchCkkh.  lint.  of  the  Jneith  Peopit  (New  York, 
I  MOD,  ae«  index;  Plsi'HEa.  Sapattu,  the  Babylonian  in 
Promt!,  of  Sac.  of  Bibl.  Arrlural.  (1004).  51-50;  I.aohamoe, 
JWnr.  temit.  (Pari*  1005).  201-5;  Dhokm*  in  Re,,  bibl.  (1908). 
44)2  1 1  Heiix,  Siebemaht  and  Saltbrlth  bri  den  Babyloniern  tin  in  A. 
T.  (Leip«i«.  1007);  Idem.  Drr  Itmrlititrht  SabixUh  (Manater, 
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F. 

Sabbath  Observance.   See  Sunday. 


Tear  G4-"1? -  "">J-  (shendth  shdbbOlhon), 
"year  of  rest";  Sept.  inavr&i  dmwavo-tvt;  Vulg. 
annus  requielionis).  the  seventh  year,  devoted  to 
cessation  of  agriculture,  and  holding  in  the  period 
of  seven  years  a  place  analogous  to  that  of  the  Sab- 
bath in  the  week;  also  called  "year  of  remission". 
Three  prescriptions  were  to  be  observed  during  the 
year  (Ex.,  xxiii,  10—1 1 ;  Lev.,  xxv,  1-7;  Deut., 
xv,  1—11;  xxxi,  10-13).  (1)  The  land  was  to  lie 
fallow  and  all  agricultural  labor  was  to  be  suspended. 
There  was  to  be  neither  plowing  nor  sowing,  nor  were 
the  vines  and  olives  to  be  attended  to.  The  spon- 
taneous yield  was  not  to  be  garnered,  but  was  to  bo 
left  in  the  fickls  for  common  use,  and  what  was  not 
used  was  to  be  abandoned  to  the  cattle  and  wild 
animals  (Ex.,  xxiii,  10-11;  Lev.,  xxv,  1-7).  Of  the 
fruit  trees  the  olive  is  alone  mentioned,  because  its 
oil  was  one  of  the  three  great  agricultural  products; 
but  the  law  probably  applied  also  to  other  trees. 
The  law  prescribed  rest  for  the  land,  not  for  man. 
Hence  work  other  than  agricultural  was  not  forbidden, 
nor  even  work  in  the  fields  which  had  no  direct  con- 
nexion with  raising  cro|w,  such  as  building  walls  of 
enclosure,  digging  wells,  etc. 

(2)  No  crops  being  reaped  during  the  sabbatical 
year,  the  payment  of  debts  would  have  been  a  great 
hardship,  if  not  an  impossibility,  for  many.  Hence 
the  creditor  was  commanded  "to  withhold  his  hand" 
and  not  to  exact  a  debt  from  an  Israelite,  though  he 
might  demand  it  of  strangers,  who  were  not  bound 
to  abstain  from  agricultural  pursuits  (Deut.,  xv, 
1-3,  Heb.  text).  The  Talmudists  and  many  after 
them  understand  the  law  to  mean  the  remission  of 
the  debt;  but  modern  commentators  generally  hold 
that  it  merely  suspended  the  obligation  to  pay  and 
debarred  the  creditor  from  exacting  the  debt  during 
the  year.  The  Douay  translation  "He  to  whom 
anything  is  owing  from  his  friend  or  neighbour  or 
brother,  cannot  demand  it.  again"  is  incorrect. 
(3)  During  the  sabbatical  year  the  Law  was  to  be 
read  on  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  to  all  Israel,  men, 
women,  and  children,  as  well  as  to  the  strangers  within 
XIII.  -19 


the  gates  that  they  might  know,  and  fear  the  I/ml, 
and  fulfill  all  the  words  of  the  Law  (Deut.,  xxxi.  10- 
13).  The  law  concerning  the  release  of  Het  >rew 
slaves  in  the  seventh  year  (Ex.,  xxi,  2  sqq.;  Deut., 
xv,  12  sqq.)  is  wrongly  connected  by  some  writers 
with  the  sabbatical  year.  That  there  was  no  special 
connexion  between  the  two  is  sufficient ly  shown  by 
the  requirement  of  six  years  of  servitude,  the  Ixv 
ginning  of  which  was  not  affixed  to  any  particular 
year,  and  by  the  law  prescribing  the  liberation  of 
Hebrew  slaves  in  the  year  of  jubilee,  which  imme- 
diately followed  the  seventh  sabbatical  year  (Lev., 

xxv,  39  sqq.). 

Since  the  sabbatical  vcar  was  preceded  by  six 
sowings  and  six  harvests  (Ex.,  xxiii,  10),  it  began*  with 
autumn,  the  time  of  sowing,  and  probably  coincided 
with  the  civil  vcar,  which  began  with  the  month  of 
Tishri  (Sept.-Oct.);  some  commentators,  however, 
tii ink  that  like  the  year  of  jubilee  it  began  on  the 
tenth  of  the  month.  The  year  was  not  well  olxtcrml 
before  the  Captivity  (cf.  II  Par.,  xxxvi,  21  and  Lev., 

xxvi,  34,  35,  43).  After  the  return,  the  people 
covenanted  to  let  the  land  lie  fallow  and  to  exact  no 
debt  in  the  seventh  year  (II  Esd.,  x,  31),  and  there- 
after it  was  regularly  kept.  The  occurrence  of  a 
sabbatical  year  is  mentioned  in  I  Mach.,  vi,  49,  53, 
and  its  observance  is  several  times  referred  to  bv 
Josephus  (Bell.  Jud.,  I,  ii,  4;  Ant.,  XI,  viii,  5,  6;  XlU, 
viii,  1;  XIV,  xvi,  2).  The  absence  of  any  allusion 
to  the  celebration  of  the  sabbatical  year  in  pre-exilic 
times  has  led  modern  critics  to  assert  that  it  was 
instituted  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  or  that  at 
least  the  custom  of  allowing  all  fields  to  lie  fallow 
simultaneously  was  then  introduced.  But  it  is 
hardly  credible  that  the  struggling  community  would 
have  adopted  a  custom  calculated  to  liave  a  seriously 
disturbing  effect  on  economic  conditions,  and  without 
example  among  other  nations,  unless  it  had  the  sanc- 
tion of  venerable  antiquity.  The  main  object  for 
which  the  sabbatical  year  was  instituted  was  to 
bring  home  to  the  people  that  the  land  was  the  Lord's, 
and  that  they  were  merely  His  tenants  at  will  (Lev., 
xxv,  23).  In  that  year  He  exercised  His  right  of 
sovereign  dominion.  Secondarily  it  was  to  excite 
their  faith  and  reliance  on  God  (ibid.,  20-22),  and 
to  stimulate  their  faithfulness  to  His  Law  (Deut., 
xxxi,  10-13). 

HtTMUKLACKK,  Comm.  in  Ex.  el  Lee.t  Comm.  in  Devi.:  ftD'l 
other  eommentariea  on  tbe  text*  cited ;  8th rum.  Hint,  of  Jtvitn 
People  (New  York,  1801).  I,  i,  41-43;  Km,  Uan.  of  Bibl. 
Arekavl.  (Edinburgh,  1MH7-M8).  II,  10-13:  Zcckeamaxx. 
I'rber  SabbalhfoJiTeykltu  u.  Jobelperiodt  (Brealau,  IMA');  Cab- 
faiu.  IHe  getthiehlliektn  Sabbatiahre  ia  Sludien  it,  Krititen  (1871), 
1M  UK):  Li**™*  in  ViuocitoBX.  1M.  d.  I.  Bib..  V.  1302 aqq.; 
Jcvuh  Em*.,  X.  B05  «w. 

F.  Bechtel.. 

Sabbatlne  Privilege. — The  name  Sabbatine  Privi- 
lege is  derived  from  the  apocryphal  Bull  "Sacratissimo 
uti  culminc"  of  John  XXII,  3  March,  1322.  In  this 
Bull  the  pope  is  made  to  declare  that  the  Mother  of 
God  appeared  to  him,  and  most  urgently  recommended 
to  him  the  Carmelite  Order  and  its  cotifralres  and  con- 
Hmore*.  The  Blessed  Virgin  asked  that  John,  as  Christ  s 
representative  on  earth,  should  ratify  the  indulgences 
which  He  had  already  granted  in  heaven  (a  plenary 
indulgence  for  the  members  of  the  Carmelite  Order 
and  a  partial  indulgence,  remitting  the  third  part  of 
the  temporal  punishment  due  to  their  sins,  for  the 
memlsrs  of  the  confraternity);  she  herself  would 
graciously  descend  on  the  Saturday  (SMmth)  after 
their  death  and  liberate  and  conduct  to  heaven  all 
who  were  in  purgatory.  Then  follow  the  conditions 
which  the  confralrr*  and  connorarr*  must  fulfill.  At 
the  end  of  the  Bull  the  pope  declares:  "Istam  ergo 
sanctam  Indulgentiam  acecpto,  roboro  et  in  terris 
confirmo,  sicut,  propter  merita  Virginis  Matris, 
gratiose  Jesus  Chnstus  concessit  in  ea-lis"  (This  holy 
indulgence  I  therefore  accept;  I  confirm  and  ratify 
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it  on  earth,  just  as  Jeaus  Christ  has  graciously  granted 
it  in  heaven  on  account  of  the  merits  of  the  Virgin 
Mother).  Our  first  information  of  this  Bull  is  de- 
rived from  a  work  of  the  Carmelite  Balduinus  Leersius 
("Collectaneuni  exemplorum  ct  miraculorum"  in 
"Bibliotheca  Carmelit.",  I,  Orleans,  1752,  p.  210), 
who  died  in  1483.  The  authenticity  of  the  Bull  was 
keenly  contested  especially  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  was  vigorously  defended  by  the  Carmelites. 
The  chief  opponents  of  its  authenticity  were  Joannes 
Launoy  ami  the  Bollandist,  Daniel  Papebroch,  both 
of  whom  published  works  against  it.  To-day  it  is 
universally  regarded  by  scholars  as  inauthentic,  even 
the  "Monumenta  histor.  Carmel."  of  the  Carmelite 
B.  Zimmerman  (I,  Lerins,  1907,  pp.  356-63)  joining 
in  rejecting  it. 

In  1379,  in  consequence  of  the  hostility  still  shown 
to  their  order  and  especially  to  its  name,  the  Carmel- 
ites besought  Urban  VI  to  grant  an  indulgence  of 
3  years  and  3  quarantines  to  all  the  faithful  who 
designated  them  and  their  order  "Ordinem  et  Fratres 
B.  Maria-  Genetricis  Dei  dc  Monte  Carmeli"  (Bullar. 
Carmelit.,  I,  141);  this  was  granted  by  Urban  on  26 
April,  1379.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why,  in- 
stead of  asking  for  this  indulgence,  they  did  not  appeal 
to  the  old  promise  and  the  recent  "Bulla  sabbatina", 
if  the  scapular  was  then  known  and  the  promise 
to  St.  Simon  Stock  and  this  Bull  were  genuine  and 
incontestable.  While  the  Bull  of  John  XXII  was 
ratified  by  some  later  popes  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury (cf.  Bullar.  Carmelit.,  II,  47,  141),  neither  the 
Bull  itself  in  its  wording  nor  its  general  contents 
were  thereby  declared  authentic  and  genuine.  On 
the  contrary,  the  ratification  by  Gregory  XIII  on 
18  September.  1577  (Bullar.  Carmelit..  II,  196),  must 
be  interpreted  quite  in  the  sense  of  the  later  Decree 
of  the  Holy  Office.  This  Decree,  which  appeared  in 
1613,  expresses  no  opinion  concerning  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  Bull,  but  confines  itself  to  declaring  what 
the  Carmelites  may  preach  of  its  contents.  The  Bull 
forbids  the  painting  of  pictures  representing,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wording  of  the  Bull,  the  Mother 
of  God  descending  into  purgatory  (cum  descensione 
beatte  Virginia  ad  animaa  in  Purgatorio  lilxtrandas). 
It  must  be  also  remembered  that  the  latest  authentic 
summary  of  indulgences  of  the  Carmelite  Order  of 
31  July,  1907  (Acta  S.  Sedis,  XL,  753  sqq.),  approved 
by  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences,  says  nothing 
either  of  the  Bull  of  John  XXII,  of  the  indulgence** 
granted  by  him,  or  of  the  Sabbatine  privilege  for  the 
Carmelites.  To  learn  the  meaning  and  importance  of 
the  Sabbatine  privilege,  we  may  turn  only  to  the 
alMjve-mentioned  Decree  of  the  Holy  Office.  It  was 
inserted  in  its  entirety  (except  for  the  words  forbid- 
ding the  painting  of  the  pictures)  into  the  list  of  the 
indulgcnci-H  and  privileges  of  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Scapular  of  Mount  Carmel. 

We  reproduce  here  the  whole  passage  dealing  with 
the  Sabbatine  privilege,  as  it  appears  in  the  summary 
approved  by  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences  on  4 
July,  1908.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  Bull  of  John 
AMI,  which  was  still  mentioned  in  the  previous 
summary  approved  on  1  December,  I860,  is  no  longer 
referred  to  Irf.  "Rescript,  authent.  S.  C.  Indulg", 
Ratisbon,  1885,  p.  475).  Among  the  privilege, 
which  are  mentioned  after  the  indulg«  'nrcs,  the  IOl- 
lowing  occurs  in  the  first  place:  "The  privilege  of 
i  one  John  XXII,  commonly  [nilgo]  known  as  1  he 
Sabbatine  which  was  approval  and  confirmed  by 
C  ement  \  II  ("Fa  dementi",  12  August,  1530).  St. 
cT„  (v„Tm?,  <  >*,>ositionc",  18  Feb.,  1566), 
Gregory  XIII  r  Ut  audes",  18  Sept  1577)  and 
others,  and  also  by  ,he  Holy  Roman  General  ?„- 
ESS?  U,hd7  if""1  V  °n       3tm^  1«13,  in  a 

Dec  ree  to  the  following  effec  t  * 

tint  lMw(lT"T,;n,,,1,0,h1pG''nnelite  Fathers  to  preach 
that  the  Christian  peopfc  nmy  pioU8|y  Mieve\n  (he 


help  which  the  souls  of  brothers  and  members,  who 
have  departed  this  life  in  charity,  have  worn  through- 
out life  the  scapular,  have  ever  observed  chastity, 
have  recited  the  Little  Hours  (of  the  Blessed  Virgin], 
or,  if  they  cannot  read,  have  observed  the  fast  days 
of  the  Church,  and  have  abstained  from  flesh  meat  on 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  (except  when  Christmas 
falls  on  such  day-:,  may  derive  after  death — especially 
on  Saturdays,  the  day  consecrated  by  the  Church  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin — through  the  unceasing  interces- 
sion of  Mary,  her  pious  petitions,  her  merits,  and  her 
special  protection.  " 

With  this  explanation  and  interpretation,  the 
Sabbatine  privilege  no  longer  presents  any  difficulties, 
and  Benedict  XIV  adds  his  desire  that  the  faithful 
should  rely  on  it  (Opera  omnia,  IX,  Venice,  1767, 
pp.  197  sqq.).  Even  apart  from  the  Bull  and  the 
tradition  or  legend  concerning  the  apparition  and 
promise  of  the  Mot  her  of  God  the  interpretation  of 
the  Decree  cannot  be  contested.  The  Sabbatine 
privilege  thus  consists  essentially  in  the  early  libera- 
tion from  purgatory  through  the  special  intercession 
and  petition  of  Mary,  which  she  graciously  exercises 
in  favour  of  her  devoted  servants  preferentially— as 
we  may  assume — on  the  day  consecrated  to  her, 
Saturday.  Furthermore,  the  conditions  for  the  gain- 
ing of  the  privilege  are  of  such  a  kind  as  justify  a 
special  trust  in  the  assistance  of  Mary.  It  w  espe- 
cially required  of  all  who  wish  to  share  in  the  privilege 
that  they  faithfully  preserve  their  chastity,  and  recite 
devoutly  each  day  the  Little  Hours  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  However,  all  those  who  are  bound  to  read 
their  Breviary,  fulfil  the  obligation  of  reciting  the 
Little  Hours  by  reading  their  Office.  Persons  who 
cannot  read  must  (instead  of  reciting  the  Little 
Hours)  observe  all  the  fasts  prescribed  by  the  Church 
as  they  are  kept  in  their  home  diocese  or  place  of 
residence,  and  must  in  addition  abstain  from  flesh 
meat  on  all  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  of  the  year, 
except  when  Christmas  falls  on  one  of  these  days. 
The  obligation  to  read  the  Little  Hours  and  to  abstain 
from  flesh  meat  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  may 
on  important  grounds  lie  changed  for  other  pious 
works:  the  faculty  to  sanction  this  change  was 
granted  to  all  confessors  by  Leo  XIII  in  the  Decree 
of  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences  of  11  (14)  June, 
1901. 

For  the  text  of  the  Bull  »w>  Bullarium  Cam**,  I  (Rome. 
1 7 1 5) ,  6 1  »q. ;  for  iu  defence  cf .  Carmelite  authors, «.  (.  B»oc*«o. 
Rerun!  rfWnuftotu  (4th  ed.,  Ohent.  1875);  rUrjuCD,  .Smpu- 
lar,  Parlht^armditieum  (Cologne.  1658).  For  the  eipUoa- 
tion  of  the  privilege,  consult  Behinoeb,  Die  Ablaut  (13th  ed.), 

Joseph  Hilqerb. 

Sabelliui  and  8abelHanlam.  See  Monabcbi- 
in 

Saben.    See  Bbixen,  Diocese  or. 

Sabina,  Saint,  widow  of  Valentinus  and  daughter 
of  Herod  Metallarius,  suffered  martyrdom  about  126. 
According  to  the  Acts  of  the  martyrdom,  which  how- 
ever have  no  historic  value,  she  lived  at  Rome  and 
was  converted  to  Christianity  by  her  female  slave 
Serapia.  Scrapia  was  put  to  death  for  her  faith  and 
later,  in  the  same  vear,  Sabina  suffered  martyrdom. 
In  430  her  relies  were  brought  to  the  Aventine,  where 
a  basilica,  which  is  verv  interesting  in  the  history  of 
art,  is  called  after  St.  h'abina.  Originally  the  rliiirch 
was  dedicated  to  both  saints.  The  feast  of  St.  Sabina 
is  celebrated  on  29  August. 

.trt.i  AS.,  VI.  Auiruot.  (U0-5O4:  BibiiUfoea  hagiafra^ua 
latino  (BruMcl».  1MI8-1MU0).  1075. 

Klemens  Loftleb. 

Sabina  (Sabinenbis),  a  suburbicarian diocese,  with 
residence  in  Miigliano  Sabino,  formed  from  the  tern- 
ton-  of  the  three  ancient  dioceses:  Forum  novum  (». 
Maria  in  Veseovio),  Cures  (Coresc),  and  Nomentum 
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(Men tana).  When  these  sees  were  united,  the  diocese 
was  called  Sabina  because  it  included  that  part  of 
Sabina  which  at  the  time  of  the  Lombard  invasion 
remained  united  to  the  Roman  territory  (Sabina 
Romana),  while  the  remainder  became  part  of  the 
Duchy  of  Spoleto.  Cures  was  the  ancient  capital  of 
the  Sabines,  which  territory  lay  between  the  Tiber, 
the  Ann-.,  and  the  Apennines  (Gran  Sasso  e  Maiella). 
N  omentum  is  frequently  mentioned  in  ancient  Roman 
history.  After  Charlemagne,  Sabina  was  ruled  by  a 
count;  later  its  territory  was  divided  between  some 
barons  and  the  Abbot  of  Farfa;  the  Senate  of  Rome 
exercised  feudal  jurisdiction  over  its  territory,  e.  g. 
Magliano.  During  the  persecutions  N omentum  had 
two  cemeteries,  one  at  St.  Restitutus,  a  third  century 
martyr,  at  the  sixteenth  mile  on  the  Via  Nomentana, 
belonging  to  Justa,  a  pious  matron,  and  one  at  Sts. 
Primus  and  Fclicianus,  martyrs  under  Diocletian,  at 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  miles.  Bishop  Stephanus, 
a  contemporary  of  St.  Restitutus,  is  mentioned  in  the 
Arts  of  the  martyr.  Ursus  is  the  first  known  Bishop 
of  Nomentum  (415).  Others  are  known  from  Grati- 
anus  (593)  till  St.  Gregory  the  Great  united  the  Sees 
of  Cures  and  Nomentum.  Tiberius  (465)  was  the 
first  Bishop  of  Cures,  "called  also  bishops  of  Sabina 
or  of  St.  Anthimus,  as  that  martyr's  basilica,  adjoining 
the  bishop's  residence,  was  all  that  remained  of  the 
town  in  the  fifth  century".  It  was  destroyed  in  870, 
and  the  city  fell  into  decay.  The  last  Bishop  of 
Nomentum  was  Joannes,  who  assisted  at  the  Council 
of  Rome  (964).  The  small  town  of  Mentana  arose 
around  the  castle  of  the  Cresecnzi  and  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Orsini.  Here  Garibaldi  was  defeated  by 
the  pontifical  and  French  troops  (1867). 

In  984  Nomentum  was  united  to  the  See  of  Forum 
Novum.called  also  Vicosabinas,  situated  on  the  Via  Hal- 
aria,  having  bishops  from  the  fifth  century,  e.  g.  Paulus 
(465).  The  dignity  of  "  hebdomadary  "  bishop  of  the 
Lateran  basilica  was  then  confermf  on  the  Bishop 


of  Nomentum,  the  closest  to  Rome;  later  the  Bishop 
of  Sabina  became  a  cardinal-bishop.  The  following 
deserve  mention :  Joannes  ( 1044) ,  af terwards  Antipopc 
Sylvester  III;  Gregory,  legate  to  Emperor  Henry  IV 
in  1078;  Cintius  (1106)  planned  the  imprisonment  of 
Paschal  II;  Conrad  (1153),  later  Anastasius  IV;  Con- 
rad of  Wittelsbach  (1163),  legate  in  the  Holy  I>and 
and  Germany;  John  (1202),  legate:  Peter  (1216), 
legate  against  the  Albigenses  and  in  Syria;  Gaufredo 
Castiglioni  (1237).  later  Celestine  IV:  Guglielmo 
(1244),  Bishop  of  Modctia  and  apostle  ot  Uvonia  and 
Lithuania;  Guido  Gros  (1261).  later  Clement  IV; 
Egidio  Albornoz  (1355);  Guillaume  d'Aigrefeuille 
(1768).  During  the  Western  Schism,  the  Avignon 
popes  also  created  cardinal-bishops  of  Sabina:  the 
transference  of  Giordano  Orsini  (1427)  to  the  Sec  of 
Ostia  (1439)  was  the  first  example  of  the  optalio  still 
existing  in  regard  to  suburbicarian  sees;  Beesarionc 
(1443);  Amadcus  of  Savoy  (1449-51),  previously 
Antipope  Felix  V;  Isidore  (1452),  former  metropolitan 
of  Kicff ;  John  Torquemada  (1464).  Forum  Novum, 
having  recovered  from  its  destruction  in  the  Gothic 
war,  was  again  destroyed  in  876  by  the  Saracens  and 
remained  deserted  for  fifty-eight  years.  The  basilica, 
at  first  dedicated  to  S.  \  silent  inc.  was  later  restored 
under  the  title  of  S.  Maria  al  Veacovio,  but  remained 
unimportant. 

During  the  Avignon  period  only  a  few  inhabitants 
remained,  so  Cardinal  Oliviero  CarafTa  (1479)  induced 
Alexander  VI  (1495)  to  transfer  the  episcopal  resi- 
dence to  Magliano.  erecting  the  collegiate  church  of 
that  city  into  the  cathedral.  Magliano  (Manlianum) 
overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  on  which  river  the 
inhabitant*  formerly  carried  on  an  extensive  trade 
with  Rome.  Sixtus  V  caused  the  Ponte  Felice  to  l«> 
constructed.  The  jealousy  of  the  other  Sabina  cities 
caused  Ia-o  X  to  restore  the  title  of  cathedral  to  the 
church  of  Vescovio.   Cardinal  Paleotti  established  a 


convent  for  Reformed  Friars  Minor,  later  replaced  by 
the  Order  of  Mercy.  In  1733  Clement  XII  suppressed 
the  chapter.  In  the  subterranean  crypt  of  the  church 
are  many  traces  of  frescoes  which  have  been  brought 
to  light  through  the  munificence  of  the  present  cardi- 
nal-bishop, among  whose  predecessors  may  tie  men- 
tioned: Alessandro  Farnese  (1523),  later  Paul  111: 
Lorenzo  Campeggio  (1537);  G.  P.  CarafTa  (1546), 
later  Paul  IV;  Giovanni  Morone  (1561);  Cristoforo 
Madruzzi  (1562);  Gio.  Antonio  Serbelloni  (1578): 
Gabr.  Paleotto  (1591),  a  reformer  of  discipline  ana 
founder  of  the  seminar)-;  Pictro  Aldobrandini  (1620); 
Scipio  Borghese  (1029),  who  procured  an  auxiliary; 
Francesco  Barberini  (1645);  Blessed  Nieold  Albergati 
(1677);  PietroOttoboni  (1681),  later  Alexander  VIII; 
Carlo  Pio  of  Savoy  (1683);  Paluzio  Altieri  (1689); 
Ippolito  Vincenti  Carreri  (1805),  who  died  in  exile  in 
Paris;  Lorenzo  Litta  (1814);  Venerable  Carlo  Ode- 
scalchi  (18.'t3);  Luigi  Lambruschini  (1842).  In  1841 
the  territory  now  forming  the  Diocese  of  Poggio 
Mirteto  was  separated  from  Sabina.  The  Diocese  of 
Sabina  contains  35  parishes  with  55,000  inhabitants, 
56  secular  and  32  regular  priests,  4  houses  of  reli- 
gious, and  13  monks.  lFIuUia  ,    T  .  Bia 

morn,  La  dioeiri  di  Sabina  (Rome,'  1909). 

U.  Beniqni. 

Sabinianus,  Pope. — The  date  of  his  birth  is  un- 
known, but  he  was  consecrated  pope  probably  13  Sept., 
604,  and  died  22  Feb.,  606.  The  son  of  Bonus,  he  was 
born  at  Blera  (Bieda)  near  Vitcrbo.  In  593  he  was  sent 
by  St.  Gregory  I  as  apocrisiarius  or  Apostolic  nuncio 
to  Constantinople;  but  in  some  respects  his  admin- 
istration of  the  office  did  not  come  up  to  Gregory's 
expectat  ions.  He  was  not  astute  enough  for  the  rulers 
of  Byzantium.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  597,  and  was 
chosen  to  succeed  Gregory  soon  after  the  death  of 
that  great  pontiff;  but  as  the  imperial  confirmation 
of  his  election  did  not  arrive  for  some  months,  he 
was  not  consecrated  till  September.  The  difficulties 
of  his  pontificate  were  caused  by  fear  of  the  Lom- 
bards and  by  famine.  When  the  Lombard  danger 
had  passed,  Sabinianus  opened  the  granaries  of  the 
Church,  and  sold  corn  to  the  people  at  one  tolidua 
(twelve  shillings)  for  thirty  pecks.  Because  he  was 
unable  or  unwilling  to  allow  the  people  to  have  the 
corn  for  little  or  nothing,  there  grew  up  in  later  times 
a  number  of  idle  legends  in  which  his  predecessor 
represented  punishing  him  for  avarice.    He  is 


reput     to  have  restored  to  the  secular  clergy  posts 

s.  Tic 


which  St.  Gregory  had  filled  with  monks, 
buried  in  St.  Peter's. 

I.ibrr  Ponlifimlis,  DrcHBBNi!.  I  (Put*,  18*1),  315;  Epp. 
Grrponi  I,  cd.  Ewalo  (Berlin.  1891);  Ma.nn,  Lira  ■>/  Ikt  Pap** 
in  IK*  fcrtu  Siiddl,  Ag»,  I,  251  «q. 

Horace  K.  Mann. 

Sab  ran,  Louis  de,  Jesuit;  b.  in  Paris,  1  March, 
1652;  d.  at  Rome,  22  Jan..  1732.  His  father,  after- 
wards a  marquis,  was  attached  to  the  French  embassy 
in  London  during  the  Commonwealth,  and  piously 
visited  the  martvrs  Corby  and  Ducket  t  (q.  v.)  before 
their  deaths.  He  married  an  English  lady  (a  Go- 
ring?), and  I/>uia  was  sent  to  the  English  college  of 
St.  Oilier,  and  entered  among  the  English  Jesuits. 
Distinguished  for  many  talents,  he  became  one  of 
the  royal  rhaplains  to  King  James  11,  in  1685, 
preached  with  great  diligence  and  was  engaged  in 
controversy  with  William  Sherlock,  dean  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  Edward  Gee.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  in  16S8  he  was  first  sent  to  Portsmouth' 
with  the  infant  Prince  of  Wales,  and  then  became 
involved  in  many  adventures.  He  was  repeatedly 
seized  by  the  mob  and  maltreated,  but  as  often 
escaped,  and  finally  managed  to  slip  over  to  France. 
He  was  .subsequently  appointed  visitor  of  the  Nea- 
politan Jesuits,  and  represented  his  province  at  Rome 
In  the  congregation  of  1693,  when  the  case  of  Father 
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Gonzalez  (q.  v.)  was  discussed.  In  1699  the  Prince- 
Bishop  of  Liege  appointed  him  president  of  his  epis- 
copal seminary,  which  excited  a  furious  attack  from  the 
Jansenistic  party,  and  the  bishop  had  to  enforce  order 
with  soldiers.  But  once  the  crisis  was  past,  Father 
Sabran's  rule  became  perfectly  successful,  and  in 
1708  or  1709,  he  was  made  provincial.  He  then 
wrote  to  Father  Medcalfe,  a  Jesuit  in  the  North, 
about  the  progress  of  Jansenism,  but  his  letter  was 
intercepted,  and  was  declared  by  some  to  portend 
that  he  intended  to  gain  possession  of  Douai  College, 
us  he  had  done  that  of  Liege.  A  long-drawn  and  some- 
what, bitter  controversy  ensued.  After  his  provincial- 
ship  he  became  rector  of  St.  Omer  (1712—5),  then 
spiritual  director  at  the  English  College,  Home,  till 
death.  The  titles  of  his  controversial  tracts,  will 
be  found  in  Sommervogel,  and  he  is  alleged  to  have 
written  a  paper  "Artcs  Bajanje"  about  1701  against 
Jansenism. 

SovMMtvtMEL,  HM.  dt  la  ramp,  de  Jtsut.  VII  (Pari*.  ISOrtl. 
four.  Record*  oftke  Bn^luh  Province  of 

Century,  ed." 


Hioffraphin  of  Englinh  Catholic* 
Pouxs  (London.  1903).  203; 

J.  II.  Pollen. 

Sabrata,  a  titular  see  in  Tripolitana.  Sab  rata  was 
a  Phoenician  town  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
between  the  two  Syria.  With  Oca  and  Leptis  Magna 
it  caused  the  Greek  name  Tripolis  to  be  given  to  the 
region.  Its  Phoenician  name,  which  occurs  on  coins 
and  in  an  inscription  at  Thevcsta,  was  hellenized 
Abrotomon,  though  Pliny  (V,  4)  makes  these  two 
separate  towns.  Sabrata  became  a  Roman  colony; 
Flavia  Domitilla,  Vespasian's  first  wife,  was  the 
daughter  of  Statilius  Capella  of  Sabrata.  Justinian 
fortified  the  town  and  built  there  a  beautiful  church. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  it  continued  to  be  an  important 
market,  to  whirh  the  natives  of  the  interior  brought 
their  corn;  the  Arab  writers  call  it  Sabrat  en-Nefousa, 
from  a  powerful  tribe,  the  Nefousa,  formerly  Chris- 
tian. Sabrata  is  now  represented  by  Zouaglia,  a 
small  town  called  by  Europeans  Tripoli  Vecchia,  in 
the  vilayet  of  Tripoli,  fifty  miles  west  of  the  town  of 
Tripoli.  Its  ruins  lie  a  little  north  of  the  village;  they 
consist  of  crumbled  ramparts,  an  anipttithcatrc,  and 
landing-stage.  Four  of  its  bishops  are  known:  Pom- 
pey  in  255;  Nados,  present  at  the  Conference  of 
Carthage,  411;  Vincent,  exiled  by  Genseric  about 
450;  Leo,  exiled  by  Huncric  after  the  Conference  of 

l  vl 

-t  <v* . 

<1.  of  Creek  and  Roman  Geoa..  a.  v.  Sabrata  and 
urn.  with  a  bibliography  of  ancient  author*;  lUurii, 
Wandrruni/rn,  277;  Touurm,  Orographic  dt  I'Afru/uechrHirnne 
(Moblnuil.  1HU4).  25H-60;   1>iic.hl,  L'Afriqut  bv*tntine  (Pari*. 


Sabunde,  Ratmond  of.  See  Raymond  of  Sa- 
BUNDE. 


s,  Ammonius.    See  Neo-platonism. 

Sacchoni,  Raixerio  (Reiner),  a  learned  and 
zealous  Dominican,  b.  at  Piacenza  about  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century;  d.  aliout  1203.  It  is 
generally  said  that  he  died  in  1258  or  1259.  but  this 
is  an  error,  as  we  learn  from  the  Brief  of  Urban  IV, 
by  whirh  he  was  called  to  Rome  21  Julv,  1202. 
Little  is  known  its  to  his  youth  and  early  manhood. 
That  ,  however,  at  an  early  age.  he  was  perverted  by 
the  Caihari.  became  one  of  their  bishops,  and  re- 
mained amongst  them  for  seventeen  vears,  we  are 
assured  by  his  own  humble  avowal  ("Summa  contra 
W  a  Menses",  vi).  He  was  led  buck  to  the  Faith,  most 
probably,  by  the  preaching  of  St.  Peter  Martvr, 
joined  the  Order  of  Preachers,  then  recentlv  established, 
and  laboured  zealously  for  manv  years  among  the 
hen-ties  of  Upper  Italy.  After  the  martyrdom  of 
1 ''u'r.  was  made  inquisitor  for  Iximbardv  and 
the  Marches  of  Ancona. 


and  yet  unable  to  put  him  to  death,  the  heretics 
finally  succeeded  in  having  him  sent  into  exile. 
Thereafter  we  have  no  further  mention  of  him  except 
in  the  Brief  of  Urban  IV.  The  "Summa  de  catharis 
et  Ironist  is,  sive  pauperibus  de  Lugduno"  (Paris, 
15-18,  and  by  Martene  in  "Thes.  Anecd.",  V,  1759) 
is  the  only  authentic  work  ascribed  to  him.  This 
work  is  a  collection  of  the  heretical  doctrines  of  his 


time,  and  was  regarded  as  a  great  authority  during 
the  Middle  Age*.  The  edition  of  Greteer  (Ratisbon, 
1738)  is  much  interpolated.   ^ 

.an.  Script,  Ord.  Prod.,  I,  154  sq.;  BOM  Somenclator, 
*t.;  Tocnos.  HM.  da  homma  iU.,  I  (Park.  1743). 

Chas.  J.  Callan. 
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Sacra  Jam  Splendent,  the  opening  words  of  the 
hymn  for  Matins  of  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Family. 
The  Holy  Set'  instituted  the  feast  in  1893,  making 
it  a  duplex  majus  (greater  double)  and  assigning 
it  to  the  third  Sunday  after  Epiphany.  Leo  XIII 
composed  the  three  hymns  (Vespers,  Matins,  Lauds) 
of  the  Breviary  Office.  The  hymn  for  Matins  con- 
tains nine  Sapphic  stanzas  of  the  classical  type  of  the 
first  stanza: 

Sacra  jam  splendent  decorata  lychnis 
Templa,  jam  scrtis  rcdimitur  ara, 
Et  pio  fumant  redolentque  acerraj 
Thuris  honore. 

(A  thousand  lights  their  glory  shed 
On  shrines  and  altars  garlanded, 
While  swinging  censers  dusk  the  air 
With  perfumed  prayer.) 

The  hymns  for  Vespers  (O  lux  beata  cslitum) 
and  Ijiuda  (O  gentc  felix  hospita)  are  in  classical 
dimeter  iambics,  four-lined  stanzas,  of  which  the 
Vespers  hymn  contains  six  and  the  Lauds  hymn 
seven  exclusive  of  the  usual  Marian  doxology  (Jesu 
tibi  sit  gloria).  All  three  hymns  arc  replete  with 
spiritual  unction,  graceful  expression,  and  classical 
dignity  of  form.  Thev  reflect  the  sentiment  of  the 
pope  in  his  letter  establishing  a  Pious  .Wciation  in 
honour  of  the  Holy  Family  and  in  his  Encyclical  deal- 
ing with  the  condition  of  working-men. 

Tranxlatinna  of  the  tbrw  hyiuna  an-  given  in  Hexar,  Poem: 
Charade:  Inscription*  of  Leo  XIII  (Philadelphia.  1«B>.  with 
tjilin  trit.pp.  104-15,  and  comment. .  pp. 2S2-H4.  The  liyintu 
for  Vraprra  and  Lauds  arc  trannlaUnl  by  IUomiawe.  Brntart 
Hymn*  and  ilitml  Sequence*  (London,  a  d.».  noa  52 LB 

H.  T.  Hexrv. 

Sacramental  Character.  See  Character;  Sac- 
raments. 

Sacramentala. — In  instituting  the  sacrar 
Christ  thd  not  determine  the  matter  and  form  i 
to  the  slightest  detail,  leaving  this  task  to  the  Church, 
which  should  determine  what  rites  were  suitable 
in  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  These 
rites  are  indicated  by  the  word  SacramtiUalui,  the 
object  of  which  is  to  manifest  the  respect  clue  to  the 
sacrament  and  to  secure  the  sanctification  of  the  faith- 
ful. They  belong  to  widely  different  categories, 
e.  g.:  substance,  in  the  mingling  of  water  with 
Eucharistic  wine;  quantity,  in  the  triple  baptismal 
effusion;  quality,  in  the  condition  of  unleavened 
bread;  relation,  in  the  capacity  of  the  minister;  time 
and  place,  in  feast-days  and  churches;  habit,  in  the 
liturgical  vestments;  posture,  in  genuflexion,  pn>*- 
trations;  action,  in  chanting  etc.  So  many  external 
conditions  connect  the  sacramentals  with  the  virtue 
of  religion,  their  object  being  indicated  by  the  Council 
of  Trent  (Seas.  XXII.  15),  that  it  is  asserted  that  apart 
from  their  ancient  origin  and  traditional  maintenance 
ceremonies,  blessings,  light*,  incense  etc.  enhance  the 
dignity  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  and  arouse  the  pie  y 
of  the  faithful.  Moreover  the  sacramentals  help  w 
distinguish  the  members  of  the  Church  from  heretics, 
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who  have  done  away  with  the  sacramentals  or  use 
them  arbitrarily  and  with  little  intelligence. 

Sacramental  rites  are  dependent  on  the  Church 
which  established  them,  and  which  therefore  has  the 
right  to  maintain,  develop,  modify,  or  abrogate  them. 
The  ceremonial  regulation  of  the  sacraments  in 
Apostolic  times  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  words  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthians  with  regard  to  the 
Eucharist:  "Cetera  autem,  cum  venero,  disponain" 
[the  n-st  I  will  set  in  order  when  I  come  (I  Cor., 
xi,  34)],  which  St.  Augustine,  on  what  ground  we 
know  not,  supposes  to  refer  to  the  obligation  of  the 
Eucharistic  fast  (Ep.  liv,  "Ad  Januariurn",  c.  6, 
n.  8,  in  P.  L.,  XXXIII,  203).  The  Fathers  of  the 
Church  enumerate!  ceremonies  and  rites,  some  of 
which  were  instituted  by  the  Apostles,  others  by  the 
earlv  Christians  (cf.  Justin  Martyr,  "Apol.  I  ,  n. 
01,  05  in  P.  G.,  VI,  419,  427:  Tertullian,  "De 
baptismo",  vii  in  P.  L.,  L  1206;  St.  Basil,  "De 
Spiritu  Sancto",  I,  xxvii,  n.  67  in  P.  G.,  XXXII,  191). 
The  Catholic  Church,  which  is  the  heiress  of  the 
Apostles,  has  always  used  and  maintained  against 
heretics  this  power  over  sacramcntals.  To  her  and 
to  her  alone  belongs  the  right  to  determine  the  matter, 
form,  and  minister  of  the  sacramcntals.  The  Church, 
that  is,  the  supreme  authority  represented  by  its 
visible  head,  alone  legislates  in  this  matter,  because 
the  bishops  no  longer  have  in  practice  the  power  to 
modify  or  abolish  by  a  particular  legislation  what  is 
imposed  on  the  universal  Church.  What  concerns 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  is  contained  in 
detail  in  the  Roman  Ritual  and  the  Episcopal 
Ceremonialc. 

Apart  from  the  ceremonies  relating  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments  the  Church  has  in- 
stituted others  for  the  purpose  of  private  devotion. 
To  distinguish  between  them,  the  latter  are  named 
sacramcntals  because  of  the  resemblance  between 
their  rites  and  those  of  the  sacraments  properly 
so-called.  In  ancient  times  the  term  sacrament  alone 
was  used,  but  numerous  confusions  resulted  and  the 
similarity  of  rites  and  terms  led  manv  Christians  to 
regard  both  as  sacraments.  After  Peter  I/Otnlmnl 
the  use  and  definition  of  the  word  "sacramental" 
had  a  fixed  character  and  was  exclusively  applicable 
to  those  rites  presenting  an  external  resemblance  to 
the  sacraments  but  not  applicable  to  the  sensible 
signs  of  Divine  institution.  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
makes  use  of  the  terms  sacra  and  sacramentalia 
(Summa  I— II,  Q,.  cviii,  a.  2,  ad  2"">;  III.  Q.  lxv,  a. 
1,  at!  8un>),  which  the  theologians  of  a  later  period 
adopted,  so  that  at  present  sacramentalia  is  ex- 
clusively reserved  for  those  rites  which  arc  practised 
apart  from  the  administration  of  the  seven  sacra- 
ments, for  which  the  word  ceremonies  is  used. 

The  number  of  the  sacramcntals  may  not  be  limited ; 
nevertheless,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  determine 
their  general  principles  or  rather  applications  in  the 
verse:  "Orans,  t  met  us,  edens,  confessus,  dans, 
bencdicens".  Orans  indicates  public  praver.  whether 
liturgical  or  private;  tinctus,  the  use  of  holy  water 
and  the  unctions  in  use  at  various  consecrations; 
edent,  the  eating  of  blessed  foods;  confessus,  the 
general  avowal  of  faults  which  is  made  in  the  Con- 
fiteor  recited  at  Mass.  at  Communion,  in  the  Divine 
Office;  dans,  alms;  l>enrdicrns,  papal  and  episcopal 
blessings  etc.,  blessings  of  candles,  ashes,  palms  etc. 
Another  distinction  classifies  sacramcntals  according 
to  whether  they  are  acts,  e.  g.  the  Confitcor  men- 
tioned above,  or  things,  such  as  medals,  holy  water 
etc.  The  sacramcntals  do  not  produce  sanctifving 
grace  ex  optre  operato,  by  virtue  of  the  rite  or  "sub- 
stance employed,  and  this  constitutes  their  essential 
(lilTfrence  from  the  sacraments.  The  Church  is 
unable  to  increase  or  reduce  the  number  of  sacra- 
ments as  they  were  instituted  bv  Christ,  but  the 
sacramentals  do  not  possess  this  dignity  and  privi- 


do  not  agree  as  to  whether  the 
als  may  confer  any  other  grace  ex  open 
operaniis  through  the  action  of  the  one  who  uses 
them,  but  the  negative  opinion  is  more  generally 
followed,  for  as  the  Church  Cannot  confer  sanctifying 
grace  nor  institute  signs  thereof,  neither  can  she 
institute  efficacious  signs  of  the  other  graces  which 
God  alone  can  give.  Moreover,  as  experience 
teaches,  the  sacramentals  do  not  infallibly  produce 
their  effect.  Finally  in  the  euchologic  formulas  of 
the  sacramentals  the  Church  makes  use,  not  of 
affirmative,  but  of  deprecatory  expressions,  which 
shows  that  she  looks  directly  to  Divine  mercy  for 
the  effect. 

Besides  the  efficacy  which  the  sacramentals  |ki««<>ss 
in  common  with  other  good  works  they  have  a  special 
efficacy  of  their  own.  If  their  whole  value  proceeded 
from  the  opus  operanlis,  all  external  good  works 
could  be  called  sacramentals.  The  special  virtue 
recognised  by  the  Church  and  experienced  by 
Christians  in  the  sacramentals  should  consist  in  the 
official  prayers  whereby  we  implore  God  to  pour 
forth  special  graces  on  those  who  make  use  of  the 
sacramentals.  These  prayers  move  God  to  give 
graces  which  He  would  not  otherwise  give,  and  when 
not  infallibly  acceded  to  it  is  for  reasons  known  to  His 
Wisdom.  God  is  aware  of  the  measure  in  which 
He  should  bestow  His  gifts.  All  the  sacramentals 
have  not  the  same  effect;  this  depends  on  the  prayer 
of  the  Church  which  docs  not  make  use  of  the  same 
urgency  nor  have  recourse  to  the  same  Divine  sources 
of  merit.  Some  sacramentals  derive  no  special 
efficacy  from  the  prayer  of  the  Church;  such  are 
those  which  are  employed  in  worship,  without  a 
blessing,  or  even  with  a  blessing  which  does  not 
specify  any  particular  fruit.  This  is  the  case  with 
the  blessing  of  vessels  meant  to  contain  the  holy 
oils:  "Give  ear  to  our  prayers,  most  merciful  Father, 
and  deign  to  bless  and  sanctify  these  purified  vessels 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  sacred  ministry  of  Thy 
Church".  On  the  other  hand,  some  sacramentals, 
among  them  one  of  those  most  frequently  used, 
holy  water,  are  the  object  of  a  benediction  which 
details  their  particular  effects. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  sacramentals 
is  the  virtue  to  drive  away  evil  spirits  whose  myste- 
rious and  baleful  operations  affect  sometimes 
the  physical  activity  of  man.  To  combat  this  occult 
power  the  Church  has  recourse  to  exorcism  and 
sacramentals.  Another  effect  is  the  deliver}'  of  the 
soul  from  sin  and  the  penalties  therefor.  Thus  in  the 
blessing  of  a  cross  the  Church  asks  that  this  sacred 
sign  may  receive  the  heavenly  blessing  in  order  that 
all  those  who  kneel  before  it  and  implore  the  Divine 
Majesty  may  be  granted  great  compunction  and  a 
general  pardon  of  faults  committed.  This  means 
remission  of  venial  sins,  for  the  sacraments  alone, 
with  perfect  contrition,  possess  the  efficacy  to  remit 
mortal  sins  and  to  release  from  the  penalties  attached 
to  them.  St.  Thomas  is  explicit  on  this  point: 
"The  episcopal  blessing,  the  aspersion  of  holy  water, 
every  sacramental  unction,  prayer  in  a  dedicated 
church,  and  the  like,  effect  the  remission  of  venial 
sins,  implicitly  or  explicitly"  (Summa  III,  Q.  lxxxvii, 
a.  3,  ad  l1"  Finally  the  sacramentals  may  be  em- 
ployed to  obtain  temporal  favours,  since  the  Church 
herself  blesses  objects  made  use  of  in  everv-day  life, 
e.  g.  the  blessing  of  a  house  on  which  is  called  down  the 
abundance  of  heavenly  dew  and  the  rich  fruitfulrics* 
of  the  earth;  so  likewise  in  the  benediction  of  the 
fields,  in  which  God  is  asked  to  pour  down  His  bless- 
ings on  the  harvests,  so  that  the  wants  of  the  needy 
may  be  supplied  by  the  fertile  earth. 

PltOBWT,   Salcramrnit  u.   SaknmenUJifn   (TObingrn.  1872). 
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SACRAMENTO 


Sacramentary.    See  Liturgical  Books. 

8acramentines.  Sec  Perpetual  Adorers  or  the 
Blessed  Sacrament. 

Sacramento,  Diocese  or  (Sacramentensis), 
was  formed  out  of  the  Vicariate  of  Marysville,  which 
comprised  (he  regions  lying  between  the  parallels 
of  latitude  39°  and  42"  N.,  and  between  the  Pacific 
Ocean  on  the  west  and  the  Colorado  River  on  the 
cast.  The  diocese  at  present  covers  51.449  square 
miles  in  California,  and  38, 1(52  square  miles  in  Nevada. 
It  includes  the  counties  of  Alpine,  Amadok,  Butte, 
Colusa,  Calaveras,  Del  Norte,  Eldorado,  Humboldt, 
lessen,  Mariposa,  Modoc,  Mono,  Nevada,  Placer, 
Plumas,  Sacramento,  Shasta,  Sierra,  Siskiyou. 
Sutter,  Toulumne,  Tehama,  Trinity,  Yolo,  and 
Yuba  in  California;  and  the  counties  of  Churchill, 
Douglas,  Esmeralda,  Humboldt,  Lyon,  Ormsby, 
Storey,  and  Washoe  in  Nevada. 

The  Vicariate  of  MarysvUle  (Mary$mUrnxu)  was 
formed  in  1861;  four  priests  were  in  the  territory. 
There  are  now  (55  priests  and  about  50,000  Catholic 
people  within  the  Diocese  of  Sacramento.  Grass 
Valley,  Marysville,  and  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  were 
the  most  populous  and  notable  of  the  early  missions. 
Amongst  the  pioneer  priests,  the  names  of  Very  Rev. 
T.  J.  Dalton,  viear-gencral  for  fifteen  years,  and  Rev. 
J.  J.  Callan  stand  out  prominently.  The  Verv  Rev.  C. 
M.  Lynch,  vicar-general  and  pastor  of  St.  Patrick's, 
Grass  Valley,  who  figured  largely  since  1804  in  the 
pioneer  work,  chiefly  in  the  mining  country,  died  on 
29  Sept.,  1911.  The  site  of  the  first  permanent  church 
at  Sacramento  was  given  by  the  Governor  of  Cali- 
fornia, Peter  H.  Burnett,  a  devout  convert  and  a 
brilliant  lawyer.  The  early  mission  centres  were 
chiefly  in  the  gold  and  silver  regions.  The  rich  pas- 
ture, timber,  fruit,  and  agricultural  lands  began 
later  to  attract  settlers,  until  these  at  present  form 
the  most  iwpulous  parts  of  the  diocese.  The  Rev. 
Eugene  O'Connell  was  chosen  the  first  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  Marysville  in  1861 .  Until  that  time  the  terri- 
tory was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of 
San  Francisco.  Bishop  O'Connell  was  born  in  June, 
1815,  at  Kingscourt,  in  the  Diocese  of  Mcath,  Ire- 
land; he  studied  and  was  ordained  in  St.  Patrick's 
College,  Maynooth,  in  June,  1842.  He  taught  for 
several  years  in  Navan  seminary,  which  he  left  to 
direct  a  college  at  Santa  Inez,  California,  in  1851,  and 
spent  one  year  there.  He  was  next  sent  to  take  charge 
of  the  theological  seminary  of  Si.  Thomas  near  San 
Francisco,  where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1854 
he  relumed  to  Ireland,  was  dean  and  taught  theology 
in  All  Hallows  Oillege.  From  there  he  was  con- 
secrated titular  Bishop  of  Flaviopolia  and  Vicar 
Ajiostolic  of  Marysville  by  Cardinal  Cullen  at 
Dublin,  3  February,  1861.  He  was  installed  at  St. 
Joseph's  Pro-Cathedral,  Marysville,  by  Archbishop 


IV.  38  March,  1862. 
Pius  IX  formed  the  vicariate  into  the  Diocese  of 
Grass  Valley  (  Vallimpratbnsis)  on  29  March,  1868. 
Bent  with  work  and  care  the  learned  and  apostolic 
prelate  of  Marysville  resigned  his  see.  17  March.  1884. 
was  appointed  titular  Bishop  of  Joppa,  ami  retired 
to  the  hospital  of  the  Sisters  of  Charit  v  in  Los  Angeles 
where  he  died,  4  December,  1891.  "His  remains  lie 
in  Calvary  Cemetery,  Los  Angeles.  The  Rev. 
latnek  Manogue,  then  pastor  of  Virginia  City, 
Nevada,  was  appointed  coadjutor  and  titular  Bishop 
of  Coramos.  and  was  consecrated,  16  January,  1881, 
in  M.  Mary's  Cathedral,  San  Francisco,  by  Arch- 
bishop J.  S.  Alemanv.  He  was  born  in  1X31  at 
I>«-sart,  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  of  a  family  that  numbered 
many  distinguished  ecclesiastics.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  Callan,  came  to  the  United  States 
and  settled  in  New  England,  and  laler  engaged  in 
mining  in  California.  After  some  years  he  relumed 
to  St.  Marys  of  the  Lake,  Chicago,  to  prepare  for 


the  priesthood,  and  from  there  went  to  St.  Sulpioe. 
Paris,  for  his  ecclesiastical  studies.  He  was  ordained 
there  by  Cardinal  Morlot  in  1861,  and  returned  to 
California.  Father  Manogue  was  sent  to  work  in 
the  territory  of  Nevada  about  1864.  He  devoted 
himself  to  the  Indian  tribes  and  attained  great  re- 
sults in  gaining  converts.  His  usual  way  of  teaching 
them  Christianity  was  to  assemble  the  roving  ban<ls 
in  the  church  and  explain  the  stations,  the  altar, 
statuary,  etc.  He  succeeded  to  the  see,  17  March, 
1884.  I>co  XIII  changed  the  boundaries  of  the 
diocese,  16  May,  1886,  and  the  episcopal  see  was 
moved  to  Sacramento.  Bishop  Manogue  built 
there  a  cathedral  in  the  Italian  Renaissance  style 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  over  sixteen  hundred.  The 
architect  was  Mr.  Brian  J.  Clinch.  Bishop  Manogue 
took  a  leading  part  in  public  affairs  and  was  a  suc- 
cessful arbitrator  between  the  mine  owners  and  the 
miners  in  their  conflicts.  He  was  of  large  stature, 
of  a  humorous  turn  of  mind,  and  a  good  musician. 
He  died  on  27  February,  1895,  and  lies  buried  in  St 
Joseph's  Cemetery,  Sacramento,  surrounded  by  the 
remains  of  eleven  priests.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Grace 
succeeded  Bishop  Manogue.  He  was  preconiied  as 
bishop  on  27  February,  1896.  He  was  bom  at  Wex- 
ford, Ireland,  on  2  Aug.,  1841 ;  educated  at  St.  Peter's 
College,  Wexford;  made  his  ecclesiastical  studies 
at  All  Hallows  College,  Dublin,  and  was  ordained  on 
11  June,  1876.  He  came  to  California  the  same  year 
by  the  way  of  tho  Isthmus  of  Panama  in  company  with 
b  athers  M .  Coleman.  L.  Kennedy,  V.  G.,  and  /.  J.  Claire. 
He  was  rector  at  Marysville  for  eight  years,  pastor 
at  Sacramento  (1881-96),  and  was  consecrated  bishop 
on  16  June,  1896,  in  the  Cathedral  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  Sacramento. 

Statistic*. — The  diocese  was  incorporated  on  24  Nov., 
1897.  Its  legal  title  is  "The  Roman  Catholic  Dio- 
cese of  Sacramento";  the  bishop  is  the  corporation 
sole;  53  priests  an:  from  Ireland,  3  from  Italy,  2 
from  Portugal,  3  German,  and  2  American.  All 
Hallows  College,  Dublin,  has  supplied  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  priests  and  continues  to  do  so.  In  the 
episcopal  city  there  are  distinct  parishes  for  Por- 
tuguese, Italians,  and  Germans.  Four  priests  minister 
at  the  cathedral.  Nine  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools  teach  a  primary  and  high  school  adjacent  to 
the  cathedral.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  conduct  a 
primary  school  and  academy.  The  Sisters  of  St. 
Francis  (Lewiston,  New  York)  conduct  two  parochial 
schools.  In  all  about  1100  children  attend  Catholic 
schools  in  the  city.  The  Notre  Dame  Sisters,  Sisters 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  Dominican  Sisters,  and  Sisters 
of  Mercy  conduct  schools  in  various  parts  of  the 
diocese.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  also  conduct  a  home 
ft>r  destitute  children  at  Sacramento,  a  home  for  the 
aged,  and  a  hospital  for  75  patients,  with  a  training 
school  for  nurses  attached;  the  classes  contain  36  at 
present.  At  Grass  Valley  they  have  two  orphanages 
providing  for  100  boys  and  123  girls.  The  State 
makes  an  allowance  for  each  orphan  and  half  orphan. 
The  state  prison  at  Folsom  has  a  priest  for  chaplain. 
The  largest  towns  in  the  diocese  are  Saci-ametiU), 
which  has  12  priests  and  a  population,  including 
suburbs,  of  56,000;  Eureka,  2  churches  and  2  priests, 
population.  11.845;  Marysville,  2  pnests  and  1 
church.  5430;  Grass  Valley,  1  church  and  1  priest, 
6250;  Reno.  1  church  and  1  priest,  10,867;  Chico,  1 
priest  and  1  church,  11,775.  A  Catholic  weekly 
paper  is  published  at  Sacramento.  A  public  library 
is  attached  to  the  cathedral,  and  works  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  state  and  city  libraries.  A  clerical laid 
fund  helps  to  maintain  infirm  and  aged  priests.  1  he 
Friars  Minor  (St.  Louis  province)  have  a  enured 
at  Sacramento.  Annual  collections  are  made  nr 
Indian  and  negro  missions,  orphanages,  the  Catholie 
University,  Peterspenee,  and  Holy  Land  shrines,  t  he 
Priests'  Eucharistic  League  meets  annually  at 
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Cathedral  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  The  priests 
make  a  retreat  every  year  at  the  House  of  Retreat*, 
Graiw  Valley.  The  following  confraternities  are  in 
the  diocese:  Men's  Sodality  of  the  B.  V.  M.:  Wom- 
en's Sodality  of  the  B.  V.  M.;  Holy  Angels;  and 
the  Holy  Childhood;  St.  Aloysiua  Society;  Altar 
Societies;  Apostleship  of  Prayer;  Catholic  Truth 
Society;  Catholic  Ladies'  Aid  Society;  Young 
Ladies'  Institute;  Young  Men's  Institute;  Catholic 
Library  Association;  and  Knights  of  Columbus. 
The  growth  of  the  Catholic  population  is  steady. 
Converts  are  many. 

Shea.  The  llirrarcky  uf  Ik*  Calk.  Ckurtk  in  Ikt  U.  S.  (New 
York.  IMOi  Sbba,  Mm.  of  tkt  Calk.  Ckurtk  in  Ik*  Unittd 
Stairs,  IV  (New  York.  IRStt-fMl;  Catkolic  Dirtetoru  (1011); 
Lirrt  of  American  Prrlal**  in  Mm.  Vol.  3rd  Plenary  Council 
(Baltimore.  1**3);  Satrammlo  Union,  files;  Catkolu  Htrald 
(.SarramBOto.  2tS  I>ec.,  1908);  Monitor  (Sun  Franrineo,  IS  July, 
llllOi;  titalMt*  of  Population  of  California,  compiled  (or  the 
use  of  the  legislature  (1911);  MUriont*  Calkolit*  (Rome,  1901). 

John  Henry  Ellis. 

Sacraments,  outward  signs  of  inward  grace,  insti- 
tuted by  Christ  for  our  sanctification  (Catechistnus 
concil.  Trident.,  II,  n.  4,  ex  S.  Aug.  "De  catechi- 
zandis  rudibus").  The  subject  may  be  treated 
under  the  following  headings:  (I)  The  necessity 
and  the  nature  of  a  sacramental  system.  (II)  The 
nature  of  the  sacraments  of  the  new  law.  (Ill)  The 
origin  (cause)  of  the  sacraments.  (IV)  The  number 
of  the  sacraments.  (V)  The  effects  of  the  sacraments. 
(VI)  The  minister  of  the  sacraments.  (VII)  The 
recipient  (subject)  of  the  sacraments. 

I.  Necessity  and  Nature.  (1)  In 
necessary.— Almighty  God  can  and 
to  men  in  answer  to  their  internal 
prayers  without  the  use  of  any 
mony.  This  will  always  be  possible,  because  God, 
grace,  and  the  soul  are  spiritual  l>eings.  God  is  not 
restricted  to  the  use  of  material,  visible  symbols  in 
dealing  with  men;  the  sacraments  are  not  necessary 
in  the  sense  that  they  could  not  have  been  dispensed 
with.  But,  if  it  be  shown  that  God  has  appointed 
external,  visible  ceremonies  as  the  means  by  which 
certain  graces  are  to  be  conferred  on  men,  then  in 
order  to  obtain  those  graces  it  will  be  necessary  for 
men  to  make  use  of  those  Divinely  appointed  means. 
This  truth  theologians  express  by  saying  that  the 
sacraments  are  necessary,  not  absolutely  but  only 
hypothetically,  i.  e.,  in  the  supposition  that  if  we  wish 
to  obtain  a  certain  supernatural  end  we  must  use  the 
su'iematural  means  appointed  for  obtaining  that 
end.  In  this  sense  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.VII, 
can.  4)  declared  heretical  those  who  assert  that  the 
sacraments  of  the  New  Law  are  superfluous  and  not 
necessary,  although  all  are  not  necessary  for  each 
individual.  It  is  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  of  Christians  in  general  that,  whilst  God  was 
nowise  bound  to  make  use  of  external  ceremonies 
as  symbols  of  things  spiritual  and  sacred,  it  has 
pleased  Him  to  do  so,  and  this  is  the  ordinary  and 
most  suitable  manner  of  dealing  with  men.  Writers 
on  the  sacraments  refer  to  this  as  the  necessiUi*  con- 
venient ia,  the  necessity  of  suitableness.  It  is  not 
really  a  necessity,  but  the  most  appropriate  manner 
of  dealing  with  creatures  that  are  at  the  same 
time  spiritual  and  corporeal.  In  this  assertion  all 
Christians  are  united:  it  is  onlv  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  sacramental  signs  that 
Protestants  (except  some  Anglicans)  differ  from  Catho- 
lics. "To  sacraments  considered  merely  as  outward 
forms,  pictorial  representations  or  symbolic  acts, 
there  is  generally  no  objection",  wrote  Dr.  Morgan 
Dix  ("The  Sacramental  System'',  New  York,  1003, 
p.  40).  "Of  sacramental  doctrine  this  mav  be  truly 
said,  that  it  is  co-extensive  with  historic  Christianity. 
Of  this  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt,  as  regards  the 
very  ancient  days,  of  which  St.  Chrysostom's  treatise 
on  the  priesthood  and  St.  Cvril's  catechetical  lectures 


may  be  taken  as  characteristic  document.*.  Nor 
was  it  otherwise  with  the  more  conservative  of  the 
reformed  bodies  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Martin 
lather's  Catechism,  the  Augsburg,  and  later  the 
Westminster,  Confessions  are  strongly  sacramental 
in  their  tone,  putting  to  shame  the  degenerate  fol- 
lowers of  those  who  compiled  them"(ibid.,  p.  7,  8). 

(2)  Why  the  sacramental  system  is  most  appropriate. 
— The  reasons  underlying  a  sacramental  system  are 
as  follows:  (a)  Taking  the  word  "sacrament"  in  its 
broadest  sense,  as  the  sign  of  something  sacred  and 
hidden  (the  Greek  word  is  "mystery"),  we  can  say 
that  the  whole  world  is  a  vast  sacramental  system, 
in  that  material  things  are  unto  men  the  signs  of 
things  spiritual  and  sacred,  even  of  the  Divinity. 
"The  heavens  shew  forth  the  glory  of  God,  and  the 
firmament  declarcth  the  work  of  his  hands  "(Ps. 
xviii,  2).  "The  invisible  things  of  him  [i.  e.  God], 
from  the  creation  of  the  world,  are  clearly  seen,  being 
understood  by  the  things  that  are  made;  his  eternal 
power  also,  and  divinity"  (Rom.,  i.  20).  (b)  The 
redemption  of  man  was  not  accomplished  in  an  in- 
visible manner.  God  renewed,  through  the  Patriarchs 
and  the  Prophets,  the  promise  of  salvation  made 
to  the  first  man;  external  symbols  were  used  to  express 
faith  in  the  promised  Redeemer:  "all  these  things 
happened  to  them  [the  Israelites]  in  figure"  (I  Cor., 
x,  11;  Heb.,  x,  1).  "So  we  also,  when  we  were  chil- 
dren, were  serving  under  the  elements  of  the  world. 
But  when  the  fulness  of  the  time  was  come,  God  sent 
his  Son,  made  of  a  woman"  (Gal..  IT,  3,  4).  The 
Incarnation  took  place  because  God  dealt  with  men 
in  the  manner  that  was  best  suited  to  their  nature. 

Si  The  Church  established  by  the  Saviour  was  to 
a  visible  organization  (see  Church:  The  Visibility 
of  the  Church):  consequently  it  should  have  exter- 
nal ceremonies  and  symbols  of  things  sacred,  (d) 
The  principal  reason  for  a  sacramental  system  is 
found  in  man.  It  is  the  nature  of  man,  writes  St. 
Thomas  (III,  Q.  lxi,  a.  1),  to  be  led  by  things  corporeal 
and  sense-perceptible  to  things  spiritual  and  intelli- 
gible; now  Divine  Providence  provides  for  everything 
m  accordance  with  its  nature  (secundum  modum  sua 
conditionis);  therefore  it  was  fitting  that  Divine 
Wisdom  should  provide  means  of  salvation  for  men 
in  the  form  of  certain  corporeal  and  sensible  signs 
which  are  called  sacraments.  (For  other  reasons 
see  Catech.  Cone.  Trid.,  II,  n.  14.) 

(3)  Existence  of  sacred  symbols. — (a)  No  sacra- 
ments in  state  of  innocence. — According  to  St.  Thomas 
(I.  c,  a.  2)  and  theologians  generally  there  were  no 
sacramento  before  Adam  sinned,  i.  e.,  in  the  state 
of  original  justice.  Man's  dignity  was  so  great  that 
he  was  raised  above  the  natural  condition  of  human 
nature.  His  mind  was  subject  to  God;  his  lower 
faculties  were  subject  to  the  higher  part  of  his  mind; 
his  body  was  subject  to  his  soul;  it  would  have  been 
against  the  dignity  of  that  state  had  he  been  depen- 
dent, for  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  or  of  Divine 
grace,  on  anything  beneath  him,  L  e.  corporeal 
things.  For  this  reason  the  majority  of  theologians 
hold  that  no  sacraments  would  have  been  instituted 
even  if  that  state  had  lasted  for  a 

(b)  Sacraments  of  the  law  of  i 
what  was  or  might  have  been  in  that 
state,  the  use  of  sacred  symbols  is  universal.  St. 
Augustine  says  that  every  religion,  true  or  false,  has 
its  visible  signs  or  sacraments.  ''In  nullum  nomen 
religionis,  seu  verum  seu  falsum,  coadunari  homines 
possunt,  nisi  aliquo  signaculorum  seu  sacramentorum 
visibilium  consortio  colligantur"  (Cont.  Faust., 
XIX,  xi).  Commentators  on  the  Scriptures  and  theo- 
logians almost  unanimously  assert  that  there  were 
sacraments  under  the  law  of  nature  and  under  the 
Mosaic  Law,  as  there  are  sacraments  of  greater  dig- 
nit  v  under  the  Law  of  Christ.  Under  the  law  of  nature 
— so  called  not  to  exclude  supernatural  revelation 
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but  because  at  that  time  there  existed  no  written 
supernatural  law — salvation  was  granted  through 
faith  in  the  promised  Redeemer,  and  men  expressed 
that  faith  by  some  external  signs.  What  those 
signs  should  be  God  did  not  determine,  leaving  this 
to  the  people,  most  probably  to  the  leaders  or  head* 
of  families,  who  were  guided  in  their  choice  by  an 
interior  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  is  the 
conception  of  St.  Thomas,  who  Bays  that,  as  under 
the  law  of  nature  (when  there  was  no  written  law), 
men  were  guided  by  interior  inspiration  in  worshiping 
God,  so  also  they  determined  what  signs  should  be 
used  in  the  external  acts  of  worship  (III,  Q.  lx,  a.  5, 
ad  3<"d).  Afterwards,  however,  as  it  was  necessary  to 
give  a  written  law:  (a)  because  the  law  of 
been  obscured  by  sin,  and  (b)  because  it  was  time  to 
give  a  more  explicit  knowledge  of  the  grace  of  Christ, 
then  also  it  became  necessary  to  determine  what 
external  signs  should  be  used  as  sacraments  (ibid.,  and 
Q.  Ixi,  a.  3,  ad  2»"»>).  This  was  not  necessary  imme- 
diately after  the  Fall,  by  reason  of  the  fullness  of  faith 
and  knowledge  imparted  to  Adam.  But  about  the 
time  of  Abraham,  when  faith  had  been  weakened, 
many  had  fallen  into  idolatry,  and  the  light  of  reason 
had  been  obscured  by  indulgence  of  the  passions, 
even  unto  the  commission  of  sins  against  nature,  God 
intervened  and  appointed  as  a  sign  of  faith  the  rite 
of  circumcision  (Gen.,  xvii;  St.  Thomas,  III,  Q.  lxx, 
a.  2,  ad  lu"\  see  Circcmcirion). 

The  vast  majority  of  theologians  teach  that  this 
ceremony  was  a  sacrament  and  that  it  was  instituted 
as  a  remedy  for  original  sin;  consequently  that  it 
conferred  grace,  not  indeed  of  itself  (ex  opere  operate), 
but  by  reason  of  the  faith  in  Christ  which  it  ex- 
pressed. "In  circumciaione  conferebatur  gratia,  non 
ex  virtute  circumcisionis,  sed  ex  virtute  6dei  pas- 
Christi  futura?,  cujus  signum  erat  circumcisio 
a  scilicet  justitia  erat  ex  fide  signincata,  non  ex 
circumcisione  significante "  (St.  Thomas,  III,  Q. 
lxx,  a.  4).  Certainly  it  was  at  least  a  sign  of  some- 
thing sacred,  and  it  was  appointed  and  determined  bv 
God  himself  as  a  sign  of  faith  and  as  a  mark  by  which 
the  faithful  were  distinguished  from  unbelievers. 
It  was  not,  however,  the  only  sign  of  faith  used  under 
the  law  of  nature.  It  is  incredible,  writes  St.  Augus- 
tine, that  before  circumcision  there  was  no  sacrament 
for  the  relief  (justification)  of  children,  although  for 
some  good  reason  the  Scriptures  do  not  tell  us  what 
that  sacrament  was  (Cont.  Jul.,  Ill,  xi).  The  sacri- 
fice of  Melchisedech,  the  sacrifice  of  the  friends  of 
Job,  the  various  tithes  and  oblations  for  the  service 
of  God  are  mentioned  by  St.  Thomas  (III,  Q.  Ixi,  a. 
3,  ad  3"'t":  lxv,  a.  1,  ad  7um)  as  external  observ- 
ances which  may  be  considered  as  the  sacred  signs 
of  that  time,  prefiguring  future  sacred  institutions: 
hence,  he  adds,  they  may  be  called  sacrament*  of  the 
law  of  nature. 

(c)  Sacraments  of  the  Mosaic  Law.— As  the  time 
for  Christ  s  coming  drew  nearer,  in  order  that  the 
Israelites  might  In-  better  instructed  God  spoke  to 
Moses,  revealing  to  him  in  detail  the  sacred  signs  and 
ceremonies  by  which  thev  wen-  to  manifest  more 
explicitly  their  faith  in  the  future  Redeemer.  Those 
signs  and  ceremonies  were  the  sacraments  of  the 
Mosaic  Uw,  "wliich  are  compared  to  the  sacraments 
which  were  before  the  law  as  something  determined 
■?  if0'/"'  K  un(,<'tcrrnined.  because  before  the  law 
it  had  not  been  determined  what  signs  men  should 
use  (M.  Thomas,  III,  O.  Ixi,  a.  3,  ad  2"™).  With 
the  Angelic  Ifcwtor  (I-II,  Q.  cii.  a.  5)  theologians 
usually  divide  the  sacraments  of  this  period  into 
three  classes:  1 1  i  The  rercmonies  bv  which  men  were 
niaile  and  signed  as  worshippers  or" ministers  of  God. 
1  hus  we  have  (a)  circiinirision.  instituted  in  the  time 
ot  Abraham  :(.en..  xviit,  renewed  in  the  time  of  M 


(2)  The  ceremonies  which  consisted  in  the  use  of 
things  pertaining  to  the  service,  of  God,  i.  c.  (a) 
the  paschal  lamb  for  all  the  people,  and  (b)  the  loaves 
of  proposition  for  the  ministers.  {'A\  The  ceremonies 
of  purification  from  legal  contamination,  i.  e.  (a) 
for  the  people,  various  expiations,  (b)  for  the  priests, 
the  washing  of  hands  and  feet,  the  shaving  of  the  head, 
etc.  St.  Augustine  says  the  sacraments  of  the  Ola 
Law  were  abolished  because  they  had  been  fulfilled 
(cf.  Matt.,  v,  17),  and  others  have  been  instituted 
which  are  more  efficacious,  more  useful,  easier  to 
administer  and  to  receive,  fewer  in  number  ("virtute 
majora,  utilitate  mcliora,  actu  faciliora,  numcropau- 
ciora",  Cont.  Faust.,  XIX,  xiii).  The  Council  of  Trent 
who  say  that  there  is  no  difference 
except  in  the  outward  rite  between  the  sacraments  of 
the  Old  Law  and  those  of  the  New  Law 
VII,  can.  ii).  The  Decree  for  the  Armenians,  . 
lished  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  says  that 
the  sacraments  of  the  Old  Law  did  not  confer  grace, 
but  only  prefigured  the  grace  which  was  to  be  given 
by  the  Passion  of  Christ.  This  means  that  they 
did  not  give  grace  of  themselves  (i.  e.  ex  opere  operalo) 
but  only  by  reason  of  the  faith  in  Christ  which  they 
represented — "ex  fide  significata,  non  ex  circumci- 
sione significante"  (St.  Thomas,  loc.  cit.). 

II.  Nature  op  the  Sacraments  or  the  New 
Law. — (1)  Definition  of  a  xncmmenl. — The  sacra- 
ments thus  far  considered  were  merely  signs  of  sacred 
things.  According  to  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  accepted  to-dav  bv  many  Episcopalians, 
the  sacraments  of  the  Christian  dispensation  are  not 
mere  signs;  they  do  not  merely  signify  Divine  grace, 
but  in  virtue  of  their  Divine  institution,  they  cause 
that  grace  in  the  souls  of  men.  "Signum  saero  sanc- 
tum efficax  gratia?" — a  sacrosanct  sign  producing 
grace,  is  a  good,  succinct  definition  of  a  sacr 
of  the  New  Law.  Sacrament,  in  its  broadest 
tat  ion,  may  be  defined  as  an  external  sign  of  some- 
thing sacred.  In  the  twelfth  century  Peter  Lombard 
(d.  1164),  known  as  the  Master  of  the  Sentences, 
author  of  the  first  manual  of  systematiscd  theology, 

?;ave  an  accurate  definition  of  a  sacrament  of  the  New 
*aw:  A  sacrament  is  in  such  a  manner  an  outward 
sign  of  inward  grace  that  it  bears  its  image  (i.  c. 
signifies  or  represents  it)  and  is  its  cause — "Saera- 
mentuni  proprie  dicitur  quod  ita  signum  est  gratia 
Dei,  et  invisibilis  gratis  forma,  ut  ipsius  imaginem 
gerat  et  causa  existat"  (IV  Sent.,  d.  I,  n.  2).  This 
definition  was  adopted  and  perfected  by  the  medieval 
Scholastics.  From  St.  Thomas  we  havo  the  short 
but  very  expressive  definition:  The  sign  of  a  sacred 
thing  in  so  far  as  it  sanctifies  men — "Signum  rei 

saene  in  r  «■■—  — *  ;e   " 

lx,  a.  2). 

All  the  creatures  of  the  universe  proclaim  some- 
thing sacred,  namely,  the  wisdom  and  the  goodness 
of  God,  as  they  are  sacred  in  themselves,  not  as  they 
are  sacred  things  sanctifying  men,  hence  they  can- 
not be  called  sacraments  in  the  sense  in  which  we 

T-ak  of  sacraments  (ibid.,  ad  The  Council 

Trent  includes  the  substance  of  these  two  defini- 
tions in  the  following:  "Svmbolum  rei  sacra?,  et  in- 
visibilis gratia?  forma  visibilis,  sanctificandi  vim 
habens" — A  symbol  of  something  sacred,  a  visible 
form  of  invisible  grace,  having  the  power  of 
sanctifying  (S«-ss.  XIII,  cap.  3).  The  "Catechism 
of  the  Council  of  Trent"  gives  a  more  com- 
plete definition:  Something  perceptible  by  the 
senses  which  by  Divine  institution  has  the  power 
both  to  signify  and  to  effect  sanctity  and  justir-e 
2).  Catholic  catechisms  in  English  usually 
le  following:  An  outward  sign  of  inward  grace, 
a  sacred  and  mysterious  sign  or  ceremony,  ordained 


cm.  Q- 


(II.  n. 
have  th 


riV'~  V.X'\  \  ?,r  al  U-'°  l^'f'lc:  and  <h)  the  sacred 
ntcs  by  Which  the  Levitieal  prieats  were  consecrated. 


by  Christ,  bv  which  grace  is  conveyed  to  our  souls. 
Anglican  and  Episcopalian  theohigies  and  catechisms 

'  cs  could  accept  (see, 
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e.  g.  Mortimer. 
New  York,  1905, 


and  Practice" ,  tation 


"Catholic  Faith 
part  I,  p.  120). 
In  every  sacrament  three  things  are  necessary : 
the  outward  sign;  the  inward  grace;  Divine  institu- 
tion. A  sign  stands  for  and  represents  something 
else,  either  naturally,  as  smoke  represents  fire,  or 
by  the  choice  of  an  intelligent  being,  as  the  red  cross 
indicates  an  ambulance.  Sacraments  do  not  natu- 
rally signify  grace;  they  do  so  because  they  have  been 
chosen  by  God  to  signify  mysterious  effects.  Yet 
they  are  not  altogether  arbitrary,  because  in  some 
cases,  if  not  in  all,  the  ceremonies  performed  have  a 

fuasi-natural  connexion  with  the  effect  to  be  produced. 
"bus,  pouring  water  on  the  head  of  a  child  readily 
brings  to  mind  the  interior  purification  of  the  soul. 
The  word  "sacrament"  (sncramentum),  even  as  used 
by  profane  l.vm  writers,  signified  something  sacred, 
ru.,  the  oath  by  which  soldiers  were  bound,  or  the 
money  deposited  by  litigants  in  a  contest.  In  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church  the  won!  was 
used  to  signify  something  sacred  and  mysterious, 
and  where  the  Latins  use  mcramentum  the  Greeks 
use  *u*rnk>u>i>  (mystery).  The  sacred  and  mysterious 
thing  signified  is  Divine  grace,  which  is  the  formal 
cause  of  our  justification  (see  Grace),  but  with  it  we 
must  associate  the  Passion  of  Christ  (efficient  and 
meritorious  cause)  and  the  end  (final  cause)  of  our 
sanctification,  vi*.,  eternal  life.  The  significance  of 
the  sacraments  according  to  theologians  (e.  g.  St. 
Thomas.  Ill,  Q.  U,  a.  3)  and  the  Roman  Catechism 
(II,  n.  13)  extends  to  these  three  sacred  things,  of 
which  one  is  past,  one  present,  and  one  future.  The 
three  are  aptly  expressed  in  St.  Thomas's  beautiful 
antiphon  on  the  Eucharist:  "O  sacrum  convivium, 
in  quo  Christus  sumitur,  recolitur  tncrnoria  passionis 
ejus,  mens  implctur  gratia,  et  futune  glome  nobis 
pignus  datur— -O  sacred  banquet,  in  which  Christ 
is  received,  the  memory  of  the  passion  is  recalled, 
the  soul  is  filled  with  grace,  and  a  pledge  of  future  life 
is  given  to  us". 

(2)  Errors  of  Protettanta. — Protestants  generally 
hold  that  the  sacraments  are  signs  of  something 
sacred  (grace  and  faith),  but  deny  that  they  really 
cause  Divine  grace.  Episcopalians,  however,  and 
Anglicans,  especially  the  Ritualists,  hold  with  Catho- 
lics that  the  sacraments  are  "effectual  signs"  of 
grace.  In  article  XXV  of  the  Westminster  Confes- 
sion we  read:  "Sacraments  ordained  of  God  be  not 
only  badges  or  tokens  of  Christian  men's  profession, 
but  rather  they  be  certain  sure  witnesses  and  effectual 
signs  of  grace  and  God's  good  will  towards  us  by 
which  He  doth  work  invisibly  in  us,  and  doth  not  only 
quicken  but  strengthen  and  confirm  our  faith  in  Him  ' 
(cf.  art.  XXVII).  "The  Zwinglian  theory",  write* 
Morgan  Dix  (op.  cit.,  p.  73),  "that  Baeraments  are 
nothing  but  memorials  of  Christ  and  badges  of  Chris- 
tian profession,  is  one  that  can  by  no  possible  jugglery 
with  the  English  tongue  be  reconciled  with  the  for- 
mularies of  our  church."  Mortimer  adopts  and 
explains  the  Catholic  formula  "ex  opere  operato" 
(loc.  cit.,  p.  122).  Luther  and  his  early  followers 
rejected  this  conception  of  the  sacraments.  Thev  do 
riot  cause  grace,  but  arc  merely  "signs  and  testimo- 
nies of  GoiPs  good  will  towards  us  "  (AugHburg  Confes- 
sions!; they  excite  faith,  and  faith  (fiduciary)  causes 
justification.  Calvinists  and  Presbyterians  hold 
substantially  the  same  doctrine.  Zwi'nglius  lowered 
still  further  the  dignity  of  the  sacraments,  making 
them  signs  not  of  God's  fidelity  but  of  our  fidelity. 
By  receiving  the  sacraments  we  manifest  faith  in 
Christ:  they  are  merely  the  badges  of  our  profession 
and  the  pledges  of  our  fidelity.  Fundamentally 
all  these  errors  aline  from  Luther's  newly-invented 
theory  of  righteousness,  i.  e.  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  alone  (see  Grace).  If  man  is  to  be 
sanctified  not  by  an  interior  renovation  through  grace 
which  will  blot  out  his  sins,  but  by  an  extrinsic  impu- 


through  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  will 
1  as  a  cloak,  there  is  no  place  for  signs  that 


nis  soul  i 

grace,  and  those  used  can  have  no  other  purpose 
than  to  excite  faith  in  the  Saviour.  Luther's  con- 
venient doctrine  on  justification  was  not  adopted  by 
all  his  followers  and  it  is  not  baldly  and  boldly  pro- 
claimed by  all  Protestants  to-day:  nevertheless  thev 
accept  its  consequences  affecting  the  true  notion  of 
the  sacraments. 

(3)  Catholic  Doctrine. — Against  all  innovators  the 
Council  of  Trent  declared:  "If  any  one  say  that 
the  sacraments  of  the  New  Law  do  not  contain  the 
grace  which  they  signify,  or  that  they  do  not  confer 
grace  on  those  who  place  no  obstacle  to  the  same,  let 
him  be  anathema"  (Seas,  viii,  can.  vi).  "If  any  one 
say  that  grace  is  not  conferred  by  the  sacraments  ex 
opere  oj>erato,  but  that  faith  in  God's  promises  is  alone 
sufficient  for  obtaining  grace,  let  him  be  anathema" 
(ibid.,  can.  viii;  cf.can.iv,  v,  vii).  The  phrase  "ex  opere 
operato",  for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  in  English, 
probably  was  used  for  the  first  time  by  Peter  of  Poi- 
tiers (d.  1205),  and  afterwards  bv  Innocent  III  (d. 
1216;  do  myst.  missa;,  III,  v),  and  by  St.  Thomas  (d. 
1274 ;  IV  Sent.,  dist.  1,  Q.  i,  a.  5).  It  was  happily  in- 
vented to  express  a  truth  that  had  always  been  taught 
and  had  been  introduced  without  objection.  It  is 
not  an  elegant  formula  but  ,  as  St.  Augustine  remarks 
(In  Ps.  exxxviii) :  It  is  better  that  grammarians  should 
object  than  that  the  people  should  not  understand. 
"Ex  opere  operato",  i.e.  by  virtue  of  the  action,  means 
that  the  efficacy  of  the  action  cf  the  sacraments  does 
not  depend  on  anything  human,  but  solely  on  the  will 
of  God  as  expressed  by  Christ's  institut  ion  and  promise. 
"Ex  opere  operant  is  ,  i.  e.  by  reason  of  the  agent,  would 
mean  that  the  action  of  the  sacraments  depended  on 
the  worthiness  either  of  the  minister  or  of  the  recipient 
(see  Pourrat,  "Theology  of  the  Sacraments",  tr.,  St. 
Louis,  1910,  162  sqq.).  Protestants  cannot  in  good 
faith  object  to  the  phrase  as  if  it  meant  that  the  mere 
outward  ceremony,  apart  from  God's  action,  causes 
grace.  It  is  well  known  that  Catholics  teach*that  the 
sacraments  are  only  the  instrumental,  not  the  princi- 
pal, causes  of  grace.  Neither  can  it  be  claimed  that 
the  phrase  adopted  by  the  council  does  away  with  all 
dispositions  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  recipient,  the 
sacraments  acting  like  infallible  charms  causing  grace 
in  those  who  are  ill-disposed  or  in  grievous  sin.  The 
fathers  of  the  council  were  careful  to  note  that  there 
must  be  no  obstacle  to  grace  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
cipients, who  must  receive  them  rile,  i.  e.  rightly  and 
worthily;  and  they  declare  it  a  calumny  to  assert  that 
thev  require  no  pYevious  dispositions  (Seas.  XIV,  de 
pa-nit.,  cap.  4).  Dispositions  are  required  to  pre- 
pare the  subject,  but  they  are  a  condition  {conditio 
tine  qua  turn),  not  the  causes,  of  the  grace  conferred. 
In  this  case  the  sacraments  differ  from  the  sacranien- 
tals,  which  may  cause  grace  ex  opere  operands,  i.  e. 
by  reason  of  the  prayers  of  the  Church  or  the  good, 
pious  sentiments  of  those  who  use  them  (see  Sacra- 
mental*). 

(4)  Proofs  of  the  Catholic  Doctrine— In  examining 
proofs  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  our  rule  of  faith  is  not  simply  Scripture, 
but  Scripture  and  tradition,  (a)  In  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture we  find  expressions  which  clearly  indicate  that 
the  sacraments  arc  more  than  mere  signs  of  grace  and 
faith:  "  Unless  a  man  be  born  again  of  water  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of 
God"  (John,  iii,  5);  "He  saved  us,  by  the  laver  of 
regeneration,  and  renovation  of  the  Holy  Ghost" 
(Tit.,  iii,  5);  "Then  thev  laid  their  hands  upon  them, 
and  thev  received  the  Holy  Ghost"  (Acts,  viii,  17); 
"Ho  that  eateth  my  flesh!  and  drinketh  my  blood, 
hath  everlasting  life  .  .  .  For  my  flesh  is  meat  indeed : 
and  mv  blood  is  drink  indeed  '  (John,  vi,  55,  56). 
These  and  similar  expressions  (sec  articles  on  each 
sacrament)  are,  to  say  the  least,  very  much  exagger- 
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ated  if  they  do  not  mean  that  the  sacramental  eere- 
monv  is  in  some  sense  the  cause  of  the  grace  conferred, 
(b)  Tradition  clearly  indicates  the  sense  in  which 
they  have  been  interpreted  in  the  Church.  From 
the  numerous  expressions  used  by  the  Fathers  we 
select  the  following:  "The  Holy  Ghost  comes  down 
from  heaven  and  hovers  over  the  waters,  sanctifying 
them  of  Himself,  and  thus  they  imbibe  the  power  of 
sanctifying"  (Tertullian,  Debapt.,  c.  iv.).  "Baptism 
is  the  expiation  of  sins,  the  remission  of  crimes,  the 
cause  of  renovation  and  regeneration"  (St.  Gregory 
of  Nyasa,  "Orat.  in  Bapt.").  "Explain  to  me  the 
manner  of  nativity  in  the  flesh  and  I  will  explain  to 
you  the  regeneration  of  the  soul  .  .  .  Throughout, 
by  Divine  power  and  efficacy,  it  is  incomprehensible: 
no  reasoning,  no  art  can  explain  it"  (ibid.).  "He  that 
passes  through  the  fountain  [baptism]  shall  not  die 
but  rises  to  new  life"  (St.  Ambrose,  Do  sacr.,  I,  iv). 
"Whence  this  great  power  of  water",  exclaims  St. 
Augustine,  "that  it  touches  the  bodv  and  cleanses  the 
soul?"  (Tr.  80  in  Joann).  "Baptism",  writes  the 
same  Father,  "consists  not  in  the  merits  of  those 
by  whom  it  is  administered,  nor  of  those  to  whom 
it  is  administered,  but  in  its  own  sanctity  and 
truth,  on  account  of  Him  who  instituted  it"  (Cont. 
Cres.,  IV).  The  doctrine  solemnly  denned  by  the 
Council  of  Trent  had  been  announced  in  previous 
councils,  notably  at  Constantinople  (381 ;  Symlb.  Fid.), 
at  Mileve  (416;  can.  ii)  in  the  Second  Council  of 
Orange  (529;  can.  xv);  and  in  the  Council  of  Florence 
(1439;  Deer.  pro.  Armcn.,  see  Denzingcr-Bannwart, 
nn.  86,  102,  200,  695).  The  earlv  Anglican  Church 
held  fast  to  the  true  doctrine:  "fiaptiam  is  not  only 
a  sign  of  profession  and  a  mark  of  difference,  whereby 
christened  men  are  discerned  from  those  that  bo  not 
christened,  but  is  also  a  sign  of  regeneration  or  New- 
Birth,  whereby  as  by  an  instrument  they  that  receive 
Baptism  rightly  are  grafted  into  the  church"  (Art. 
XXVII). 

(c)  Theological  Argument. — The  Westminster 
Confession  adds:  "The  Baptism  of  children  is  in  any 
wise  to  be  retained  in  the  church  as  most  agreeable 
with  the  institution  of  Christ."  If  baptism  does  not 
confer  grace  ex  opere  operato,  but  simply  excites  faith, 
then  we  may  ask:  (1)  Of  what  use  would  this  be  if  the 
language  used  be  not  understood  by  the  recipient,  i.  e. 
an  infant  or  an  adult  that  does  not  understand  Latin? 
In  such  cases  it  might  be  more  beneficial  to  the  by- 
standers than  to  the  one  baptised.  (2)  In  what  docs 
the  baptism  of  Christ  surpass  the  baptism  of  John, 
for  the  latter  could  excite  faith?  Why  wcro  those 
baptized  by  the  baptism  of  John  rebaptized  with  the 
baptism  of  Christ?  (Acts,  xix).  (3)  How  can  it  bo 
said  that  baptism  is  strictly  necessary  for  salvation 
since  faith  can  be  excited  and  expressed  in  many  other 
ways?  Finally  Episcopalians  and  Anglicans  of  to- 
day would  not  revert  to  the  doctrine  of  grace  ex  opere 
they  were  convinced  that  the  ancient 


faith  was  warranted  by  Scripture  and  Tradition 

(5)  Matter  and  Form  of  Die  Sacraments.— Scho- 
lastic writers  of  the  thirteenth  century  introduced  into 
their  explanations  of  the  sacraments  terms  which  were 
derived  from  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle.  William 
of  Auxcrrc  (d.  1223)  was  the  "first  to  apply  to  them  the 
words  matter  (materia)  and  form  (forma).  As  in 
physical  bodies,  so  also  in  the  sacramental  rite  we  find 
two  elements,  one  undetermined,  which  is  called  the 
mutter,  the  other  determining,  called  the  form.  For 
instance  water  may  be  used  for  drinking,  or  for  cool- 
ing or  cleansing  the  body,  but  the  words  pronounced 
by  the  minister  when  he  pours  water  on  the  head  of 
the  child,  with  the  intention  of  doing  what  the  Church 
does,  determines  the  meaning  of  the  act,  so  that' it 
signifies  the  purification  of  the  soul  by  grace.  The 
matter  and  form  (the  re*  et  ivrha)  make  up  the  exter- 
nal rite,  whirl,  has  its  special  significance  and  efficacy 
from  the  institution  of  Christ.    The  words  are  the 


more  important  element  in  the  composition,  because 
men  express  their  thoughts  and  intentions  principally 
by  words.  "Verba  inter  homines  obtinuerunt  prin- 
cipal uin  signifi candi "  (St.  Augustine,  "De  doet. 
Christ.",  II,  iii;  St.  Thomas,  III,  Q.  lx,  a.  6).  It  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  things  used  for  the  acts  per- 
formed, for  they  are  included  in  the  res,  remarks 
St.  Thomas  (loc.  cit.,  ad  2"™)  have  no  significance. 
They  too  may  be  symbolical,  e.  g.  anointing  the  body 
with  oil  relates  to  health;  but  their  significance  is 
clearly  determined  by  the  words.  "In  all  the  corn- 
pounds  of  matter  and  form  the  determining  element  is 
the  form"  (St.  Thomas,  loc.  cit.,  a.  7). 

The  terminology  was  somewhat  new,  the  doctrine 
was  old:  the  aame  truth  had  been  expressed  in  former 
times  in  different  words.  Sometimes  the  form  of  the 
Bacrament  meant  the  whole  external  rite  (St.  Augus- 
tine, "Do  pecc.  et  mcr.",  xxxiv;  Cone.  Milev.,  De 
bapt.).  What  we  call  the  matter  and  form  were  re- 
ferred to  as  "  mystic  symbols  " ; "  the  sign  and  the  thing 
invisible";  "the  word  and  the  element"  (St.  Augus- 
tine, tr.  80  in  Joann.).  The  new  terminology  imme- 
diately found  favour.  It  was  solemnly  ratified  by 
being  used  in  the  Decree  for  the  Armenians,  which  was 
added  to  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  vet 
has  not  the  value  of  a  conciliar  definition  (sec  Den- 
zinger-Bannwart,  695;  Hurter,  "Theol.  dog.  comp.", 
I,  441 ;  Pourrat,  op.  cit.,  p.  51).  The  Council  of  Trent 
used  the  words  matter  and  form  (Seas.  XIV,  cap.  ii, 
iii,  can.  iv),  but  did  not  define  that  the  sacramental 
rite  was  composed  of  these  two  elements.  Leo  XIII, 
in  the  "Apostolics  Cura?"  (13  Sept..  1896)  made  the 
Scholastic  theory  the  basis  of  his  declaration,  and  pro- 
nounced ordinations  performed  according  to  the  an- 
cient Anglican  rite  invalid,  owing  to  a  defect  in  the 
form  used  and  a  lack  of  the  necessary  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  ministers.  The  hylomorphistic  theory 
furnishes  a  very  apt  comparison  and  sheds  much  light 
on  our  conception  of  the  external  ceremony.  Never- 
theless our  knowledge  of  the  sacraments  is  not  depend- 
ent on  this  Scholastic  terminology',  and  the  comparison 
must  not  be  carried  too  far.  The  attempt  to  verify 
the  comparison  (of  sacraments  to  a  body)  in  all  de- 
tails of  the  sacramental  rite  will  lead  to  confusing 
subtilities  or  to  singular  opinions,  e.  g.,  Melchior 
Cano'a  (De  loeis  theol.,  VIII,  v,  3)  opinion  as  to  the 
minister  of  matrimony  (see  Marriage  ;  cf.  Pourrat, 
op.  cit.,  ii). 

III.  Origik  (cause)  or  the  Sacraments. — it 
might  now  be  asked:  in  how  far  was  it  necessary  that 
the  matter  and  form  of  the  sacraments  should  have 
been  determined  by  Christ?  (I)  Power  of  God.— 
The  Council  of  Trent  defined  that  the  seven  sacra- 
ments of  the  New  Law  were  instituted  by  Christ 
(Seas.  VII,  can.  i).  This  settles  the  question  of  fact 
for  all  Catholics.  Reason  tells  us  that  all  sacraments 
must  come  originally  from  God.  Since  they  arc  the 
signs  of  sacred  things  in  as  far  as  by  these  sacred 
things  men  are  sanctified  (St.  Thomas,  III,  Q.  lx,  a,  2 
c.  et  ad  I);  since  the  external  rite  (matter  and  form) 
of  itself  cannot  give  grace,  it  is  evident  that  all  sacra- 
ments properly  so  called  must  originate  m  Divine 
appointment.  "Since  the  sanctification  of  man  is 
in  the  power  of  God  who  sanctifies",  writes  tat. 
Thomas  (loc.  cit.,  a.  5),  "it  is  not  in  the  competency 
of  man  to  choose  the  things  by  whic  h  he  is  to  be  sanc- 
tified, but  this  must  be  determined  by  Divine  insti- 
tution". Add  to  this  that  grace  is,  in  some  sense,  a 
participation  of  the  Divine  nature  (see  Grace)  and 
our  doctrine  becomes  unassailable:  God  a  one  can 
decree  that  by  exterior  ceremonies  men  shall  be  par- 
takers of  His  nature.  •    •  i 

(2)  Poirrr  of  Christ.— G<sl  alone  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  sacraments.  He  alone  authoritatively 
and  bv  innate  power  can  give  to  external  material 
rites  the  power  to  confer  grace  on  men.  Christ  as 
God,  equally  with  the  Father,  ] 
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authoritative,  innate  power.  As  man  He  had  another 
power  which  St.  Thomas  calls  "the  power  of  the  prin- 
cipal ministry"  or  "the  power  of  excellence"  (III, 
Q.  lxiv,  a.  3).  "Christ  produced  the  interior  effects 
of  the  sacraments  by  meriting  them  and  by  effecting 
them.  .  .  .  The  passion  of  Christ  is  the  cause  of  our 
justification  meritoriously  and  effectively,  not  as  the 
principal  agent  and  authoritatively,  but  as  an  instru- 
ment, inasmuch  as  His  Humanity  was  the  instru- 
ment of  His  Divinity"  (ibid.;  cf.  ill,  Q.  xiii,  aa.  1,  3). 
There  is  theological  truth  as  well  as  piety  in  the  old 
maxim:  "From  the  side  of  Christ  dying  on  the  cross 
flowed  the  sacraments  by  which  the  Church  was 
saved"  (('doss.  Ord.  in  Rom.  5;  St.  Thomas,  III,  Q. 
Ixii,  a.  5).  The  principal  efficient  cause  of  grace  is 
God.  to  Whom  the  Humanity  of  Christ  is  as  a  con- 
joined instrument,  the  sacraments  being  instruments 
not  joined  to  the  Divinity  (by  hypostatic  union): 
therefore  the  saving  power  of  the  sacraments  passes 
from  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  through  His  Humanity 
into  the  sacraments  (St.  Thomas,  loc.  cit.).  One  who 
weighs  well  all  these  wortls  will  understand  why  Catho- 
lics have  great  reverence  for  the  sacraments.  Christ's 
power  of  excellence  consists  in  four  things:  (1)  Sarra- 
ments  have  their  efficacy  from  His  merits  and  suffer- 
ings; (2)  they  are  sanctified  and  they  sanctify  in  His 
name;  (3)  He  could  and  He  did  institute  the  sacra- 
ments; (4)  He  could  produce  the  effects  of  the  sacra- 
ments without  the  external  ceremony  (St.  Thomas, 
Q.  lxiv,  a.  3).  Christ  could  have  communicated  this 
power  of  excellence  to  men:  this  was  not  absolutely 
impossible  (ibid.,  a.  4).  Hut,  (1)  had  He  done  ho 
men  could  not  have  possessed  it  with  the  same  per- 
fection as  Christ:  "He  would  have  remained  the  head 
of  the  Church  principally,  others  secondarily"  (ibid., 
ad  3).  (2)  Christ  did  not  communicate  this  power, 
and  this  for  the  good  of  the  faithful:  (a)  that  they 
might  place  their  hope  in  God  and  not  in  men;  lb) 
that  there  might  not  be  different  sacraments,  giving 
rise  to  divisions  in  the  Church  (ibid.,  ad  1).  This 
second  reason  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (I  Cor.,  i, 
12,  13):  "every  one  of  you  saith:  I  indeed  am  of 
Paul;  and  I  am  of  Apollo;  and  I  of  Cephas;  and 
I  of  Christ.  Is  Christ  divided?  Was  Paul  then 
crucified  forvou?  Or  were  you  baptiied  in  the  name  of 
Paul?" 

(3)  Immediate  or  Mediate  Institution. — The  Coun- 
cil of  Trent  did  not  define  explicitly  and  formally  that 
all  the  sacraments  were  instituted  immediately  by 
Christ.  Before  the  council  great  theologians,  e.  g. 
Peter  Lombard  (IV  Sent.,  d.  xxiii),  Hugh  of  St.Victor 
(I>c  sac,  II,  ii),  Alexander  of  Hales  (Summa,  IV,  Q. 
xxiv,  1)  held  that  some  sacraments  were  instituted  by 
the  Apostles,  using  power  that  had  been  given  to  them 
by  Jesus  Christ.  Doubts  were  raised  especially  alsiut 
confirmation  and  extreme  unction.  St.  Thomas  re- 
jects the  opinion  that  confirmation  was  instituted  by 
the  Apostles.  It  was  instituted  by  Christ,  he  holds, 
when  he  promised  to  send  the  Paraclete,  although  it 
was  never  administered  whilst  He  was  on  earth,  be- 
cause the  fullness  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  not  to  l>c 
given  until  after  the  Ascension:  "Christus  instituit 
hoe  sacramentum,  non  exhibendo,  sed  promittendo" 
(III,  O.  Ixii,  a.  1,  ad  lum).  The  Council  of  Trent 
defined  that  the  sacrament  of  Extreme  I'netion  was 
instituted  by  Christ  and  promulgated  by  St.  James 
(Scss.  XIV,  can.  i).  Some  theologians,  e.  g.  Becanus, 
Bcllannine,  Vasque*,  Gonet,  etc.  thought  the  wortls 
of  the  council  (Sess.  VII,  can.  i)  were  explicit  enough 
to  make  the  immediate  institution  of  all  the  sacra- 
ments by  Christ  a  matter  of  defined  faith.  They  are 
op|Kwed  by  Soto  (a  theologian  of  the  council),  Estius, 
Gotti,  Toumely  Bcrti,  and  a  host  of  others,  so  that 
now  nearly  nil  theologians  unite  in  saying:  it  is  theo- 
logically certain,  but  not  defined  (de  fide )  that  Christ 
immediately  instituted  all  the  sacraments  of  the  New 
Law.    In  the  Decree  " Lamentabili",  3  July,  1907, 


Pius  X  condemned  twelve  propositions  of  the  Mod- 
ernists, who  would  attribute  tne  origin  of  the  sacra- 
ments to  some  species  of  evolution  or  development. 
The  first  sweeping  proposition  is  this:  "The  sacra- 
ments had  their  origin  in  this  that  the  Apostles,  per- 
suaded and  moved  by  circumstances  and  events, 
interpreted  some  idea  and  intention  of  Christ"  (Dcn- 
xinger-Bannwart,  2040).  Then  follow  eleven  proposi- 
tions relating  to  each  of  the  sacraments  in  order  (ibid., 
2041-51).  These  propositions  deny  that  Christ  im- 
mediately instituted  the  sacraments,  and  some  seem 
to  deny  even  their  mediate  institution  by  the  Saviour. 

(4)  What  doe*  Immediate  Institution  Imply  t 
Poirer  of  the  Church. — Granting  that  Christ  immedi- 
ately in-titut.il  all  the  sacraments,  it  does  not  neces- 
sarily follow  that  personally  He  determined  all  the 
details  of  the  sacred  ceremony,  prescribing  minutely 
every  iota  relating  to  the  matter  and  the  form  to  be 
used.  It  is  sufficient  (even  for  immediate  institution) 
to  say:  Christ  determined  what  special  graces  were 
to  be  conferred  by  means  of  external  rites:  for  some 
sacraments  (e.  g.  baptism,  the  Eucharist)  He  deter- 
mined minutely  (in  specie)  the  matter  and  form:  for 
others  He  determined  only  in  a  general  way  (in  ae- 
nerc)  that  there  should  be  an  external  ceremony,  by 
which  special  graces  were  to  be  conferred,  leaving  to 
the  Apostles  or  to  the  Church  the  power  to  determine 
whatever  He  had  not  determined,  e.  g.  to  prescribe 
the  matter  and  form  of  the  Sacraments  of  Confirma- 
tion and  Holy  Orders.  The  Counril  of  Trent  (Sess. 
XXI,  cap.  ii)  declared  that  the  Church  had  not  the 
power  to  change  the  "substance"  of  the  sacraments. 
She  would  not  be  claiming  power  to  alter  the  sulwtance 
of  the  sacraments  if  she  used  her  Divinely  given  au- 
thority to  determine  more  precisely  the  matter  and 
form  in  so  far  as  they  had  not  been  determined  by 
Christ.  This  theory  (which  is  not  modern)  had  been 
adopted  by  theologians:  by  it  we  can  solve  historical 
difficulties  relating,  principally,  to  confirmation  and 
Holy  orders. 

(5)  May  we  then  say  that  Christ  instituted  some 
sacraments  in  an  implicit  state?  That  Christ  was 
satisfied  to  lay  down  the  essential  principles  from 
which,  after  a  more  or  less  protracted  development, 
would  come  forth  the  fully  developed  sacraments? 
This  is  an  application  of  Newman's  theory  of  develop- 
ment, according  to  Pourrat  (op.  cit.,  p.  300),  who  pro- 
poses two  other  formula;  Christ  instituted  all  the  ~ 


raments  immediately,  but  did  not  himself  give  the 
all  to  the  Church  fully  constituted;  or  Jesus  instituted 
immediately  and  explicitly  baptism  and  Holy  Euchar- 
ist: He  instituted  immediately  but  implicitly  the  five 
other  sacraments  (loc.  cit.,  p.  301).  Pourrat  himself 
thinks  the  latter  formula  too  absolute.  Theologians 
probably  will  consider  it  rather  dangerous,  and  at 
least  "malesonans".  If  it  be  taken  to  mean  more  than 
the  old  expression,  Christ  determined  in  genere  only 
the  matter  and  the  form  of  some  sacraments,  it  grants 
too  much  to  development.  If  it  means  nothing  more 
than  the  expression  hitherto  in  use,  what  is  gained 
by  admitting  a  formula  which  easily  might  be  mis- 
understood? 

IV.  Ncmber  or  the  Sacraments.  (I)  Catho- 
lic Doctrine:  Eastern  and  HVsfrrn  Churches. — The 
Council  of  Trent  solemnly  defined  that  there  are 
seven  sacraments  of  the  New  Law,  truly  and  properly 
bo  called,  via.,  baptism,  confirmation,  Holy  Eucharist, 
penance,  extreme  unction,  orders,  and  matrimony. 
The  same  enumeration  had  been  made  in  the  Decree 
for  the  Armenians  by  the  Council  of  Florence  (1439i, 
in  the  Profession  of  Faith  of  Michael  PaUeologus,  of- 
fered to  Gregory  X  in  the  Council  of  Lyons  (1274) 
and  in  the  council  held  at  London,  in  1237,  under 
Otto,  legate  of  the  Holy  See.  According  to  some 
writers  Otto  of  Bamberg  (1139),  the  Apostle  of  Pome- 
rania,  was  the  first  who  clearly  adopted  the  number 
seven  (see  Tanquerey,  "Dc  sacr.").    Moat  probably 
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this  honour  belongs  to  Peter  I/>mbard  (d.  1164)  who 
in  his  fourth  Book  of  Sentences  (d.  i,  n,  2)  defines  a 
sacrament  as  a  sacred  sign  which  not  only  signifies  but 
also  causes)  grace,  and  then  (d.  ii,  n.  1)  enumerates 
the  seven  sacraments.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  al- 
though the  great  Scholastics  rejected  many  of  his 
theological  opinions  (list  given  in  app.  to  Migne  edi- 
tion, Paris,  1841),  this  definition  and  enumeration 
were  at  once  universally  accepted,  proof  positive  that 
he  did  not  introduce  a  new  doctrine,  but  merely  ex- 
pressed in  a  convenient  and  precise  formula  what  had 
always  been  held  in  the  Church.  Just  as  many  doc- 
trines were  believed,  but  not  always  accurately  ex- 
until  the  condemnation  of  heresies  or  the 
of  religious  knowledge  called  forth  a 
i  formula,  so  also  the  sacraments  were 
I  and  used  by  the  Church  for  centuries  boforo 
Aristotelean  philosophy,  applied  to  the  systematic 
explanation  of  Christian  doctrine,  furnished  the  ac- 
curate definition  and  enumeration  of  Peter  Lombard. 
The  earlier  Christians  were  more  concerned  with  the 
use  of  sacred  rites  than  with  scientific  formula?,  being 
like  the  pious  author  of  the  "Imitation  of  Christ", 
who  wrote:  "  I  had  rather  feel  compunction  than  know 
its  definition"  (I,  i). 

Thus  time  was  required,  not  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  sacraments — except  in  so  far  as  the 
Church  may  have  determined  what  was  left 
under  her  control  by  Jesus  Christ — but  for  the  growth 
of  knowledge  of  the  sacraments.  For  many  centuries 
all  signs  of  sacred  things  were  called  sacraments,  and 
the  enumeration  of  these  signs  was  somewhat  arbi- 
trary. Our  seven  sacraments  were  all  mentioned  in 
the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  we  find  all  of  them  men- 
tioned here  and  there  by  the  Fathers  (see  Theology; 
and  articles  on  each  sacrament).  After  the  ninth 
century,  writers  began  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
sacraments  in  a  general  sense  and  sacrament*  prop- 
erly so  called.  The  ill-fated  Abelard  ("Introd.  ad 
Theol.",  I,  i,  and  in  the  "Sic  et  Non")  and  Hugh  of 
St.  Victor  (De  sacr.,  I,  part  9,  chap,  viii;  cf.  Pourrat, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  34,  351  prepared  the  wav  for  Peter  I/im- 
bard,  who  proposed  the  precise  formula  which  the 
Church  accepted.  Thenceforward  until  the  time  of 
the  so-called  Reformation  the  Eastern  Church  joined 
with  the  Latin  Church  in  saying:  by  sacraments 
proper  we  understand  efficacious  sacred  signs,  i.  e. 
ceremonies  which  by  Divine  ordinance  signify,  contain 
and  confer  grace;  and  they  are  seven  in  number.  In 
the  history  of  conferences  and  councils  held  to  effect 
the  reunion  of  the  Greek  with  the  Latin  Church,  wo 
find  no  record  of  objections  made  to  the  doctrine  of 
seven  sacraments.  On  the  contrary,  about  1576, 
when  the  Reformers  of  Wittenlwrg,  anxious  to  draw 
the  Eastern  Churches  into  their  errors,  sent  a  Greek 
translation  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  to  Jeremias, 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  he  replied:  "The  mys- 
teries received  in  this  same  Catholic  Church  of  ortho- 
dox Christians,  and  the  sacred  ceremonies,  are  seven 
in  number— just  seven  and  no  more"  (Pourrat,  op. 
cit.,  p.  2S9).  The  consensus  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches  on  this  subject  is  clearlv  shown  bv  Arca- 
dius,  "De  con.  ecc.  Occident,  et  orient,  in  sept.  sacr. 
mltninistr."  (161!);;  Goar  (q.  v.)  in  his  " Euchologion " 
by  Marine  (q.  v.)  in  his  work  "De  antiquis  ecrlesiie 
ntibus",  by  Renaudot  in  his  "Pcrpetuite  de  la  foi 
sur  sacraments"  (1711 1,  and  this  agreement  of  the 
two  Churches  furnishes  recent  writers  (Episcopalians) 
with  a  strong  argument  in  support  of  their  appeal  for 
the  acceptance  of  seven  sacraments  (cf.  Tanquerev, 

'  7o  '•  "4;  ,,,),,r™,>  °P        PP  H4.  85). 

Cl\lrotrtt.ini  Errors  -Luther's  capital  errors, 
vi*.  private  interpretation  of  (he  Scriptures,  and  jus- 
tification by  faith  alone,  logically  led  to  a  rejection  of 
the  Catholic  doctrine  on  the  sac  raments  (see  I.i  tiier' 
<  .hack ).  Gladly  would  he  have  swept  them  all  awav.' 
but  the  words  of  Scripture  were  too  convincing  ami 


the  Augsburg  Confession  retained  three  as  "having 
the  command  of  God  and  the  promise  of  the  grace  of 
the  New  Testament".  These  three,  baptism,  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  penance  were  admitted  by  Luther 
and  also  by  Cranmer  in  his  "Catechism"  (see  Dix, 
"op.  cit.",  p.  79).  Henry  VIII  protested  against 
Luther's  innovations  and  received  the  title  "Defender 
of  the  Faith"  as  a  reward  for  publishing  the  "  Assert io 
septem  sacramentorum "  (recently  re-edited  by  Rev. 
Ix>uis  O'Donovan,  New  York,  190S).  Followers  of 
Luther's  principles  surpassed  their  leader  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  sacraments.  Onco  granted  that  they  were 
merely  "signs  and  testimonies  of  God's  good  will 
towards  us",  the  reason  for  great  reverence  was  gone. 
Some  rejected  all  sacraments,  since  God's  good  will 
could  be  manifested  without  these  external  signs. 
Confession  (penance)  was  soon  dropped  from  the  list 
of  those  retained.  The  Anabaptists  rejected  infant 
baptism,  since  the  ceremony  could  not  excite  faith  in 
children.  Protestants  generally  retained  two  sacra- 
ments, baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  latter 
being  reduced  by  the  denial  of  the  Real  Presence  to  a 
mere  commemorative  service.  After  the  first  fervour 
of  destruction  there  was  a  reaction.  Lutherans  re- 
tained a  ceremony  of  confirmation  and  ordination. 
Cranmer  retained  three  sacraments,  yet  we  find  in 
the  Westminster  Confession:  "There  are  two  Sacra- 
ments ordained  of  Christ  Our  Lord  in  the  Gospel,  that 
is  to  say,  Bapt  ism,  and  the  Sup|>er  of  t  he  Lord.  Those 
five  commonly  called  sacraments,  that  is  to  say  Con- 
firmation, Penance,  Orders,  Matrimony,  and  Extreme 
Unction,  are  not  to  be  counted  for  sacraments  of  t  he 
Gospel,  being  such  as  have  grown  partly  of  the  corrupt 
following  of  the  Apostles,  partly  are  states  of  life  al- 
lowed in  the  Scriptures  but  yet  have  not  like  nature 
of  sacraments  with  Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper, 
for  that  they  have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony 
ordained  of  God"  (art.  XXV).  The  Wittenberg 
theologians,  by  way  of  compromise,  had  shown  a 
willingness  to  make  such  a  distinction,  in  a  second 
letter  to  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  but  the 
Greeks  would  have  no  compromise  (Pourrat,  loc.  cit., 
290). 

For  more  than  two  centuries  the  Church  of  England 
theoretically  recognized  only  two  "sacraments  of  the 
Gospel"  yet  permitted,  or  tolerated  other  five  rites. 
In  practice  these  five  "lesser  sacraments"  were  ne- 
glected, especially  penance  and  extreme  unction.  An- 
glicans of  the  nineteenth  century  would  have  gladly 
altered  or  abolished  the  twenty-fifth  article.  There 
lias  been  a  strong  desire,  dating  chiefly  from  the  Trac- 
tarian  Movement,  and  the  days  of  Pusey,  Newman, 
Lvddon,  etc.  to  reintroduce  all  of  the  sacraments. 
Many  Episcopalians  and  Anglicans  to-day  make 
heroic  efforts  to  show  that  the  twenty-fifth  article 
repudiated  the  lesser  sacraments  only  in  so  far  as  they 
had  "grown  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  Apostles, 
and  were  administered  'more  Romamensium'  after 
the  Roman  fashion.  Thus  Morgan  Dix  reminded  his 
contemporaries  that  the  first  book  of  Edward  VI  al- 
lowed "auricular  and  secret  confession  to  the  pnest  , 
who  could  give  absolution,  as  well  as  "ghostly  coun- 
sel, advice,  and  comfort",  but  did  not  make  the  prac- 
tice obligatory:  therefore  the  sacrament  of  Absolu- 
tion is  not  to  he  "ohtnided  upon  men's  consciences  as 
a  matter  necessary  to  salvation"  (op.  cit.,  pp.  99,  101, 
102.  1031.  He  cites  authorities  who  state  that  "one 
cannot  doubt  that  a  sacramental  use  of  anointing  the 
sick  has  been  from  the  beginning",  and  adds,  "There 
are  not  wanting,  among  the  bishops  of  the  American 
Church,  some  who  concur  in  deploring  the  loss  of  this 
primitive  ordinance  and  predicting  its  restoration 
among  usat  some  propitious  time"  (ibid  p.  105).  At 
a  convention  of  Episcopalians  held  at  Cincinnati,  in 
1910,  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  obtain  api,rT 
bat  ion  for  the  practice  of  anointing  the  sick. 
Church  pastors  and  curates,  especially  ii 
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frequently  are  in  conflict  with  their  bishops  because 
the  former  use  all  the  ancient  rites.  Add  to  this  the 
assertion  made  by  Mortimer  (op.  cit.,  I,  122)  that  all 
the  sacraments  cause  grace  ex  opere  operato,  and  we 
see  that  'advanced"  Anglicans  are  returning  to  tho 
doctrine  and  the  practices  of  the  Old  Church.  Whether 
and  in  how  far  their  position  can  bo  reconciled  with 
the  twenty-fifth  article,  is  a  question  which  they  must 
settle.  Assuredly  their  wanderings  and  gropimrs 
after  the  truth  prove  the  necessity  of  having  oV  earft 
an  infallible  interpreter  of  God's  word. 

(3)  Division  and  Comparison  of  the  Sacraments.— 
(a)  All  sacraments  were  instituted  for  tho  spiritual 
good  of  the  recipients;  but  five,  vis.  baptism,  confirma- 
tion, penance,  the  Eucharist,  and  ext  rente  unction 
primarily  benefit  the  individual  in  his  private  char- 
acter, whilst  the  other  two,  orders  and  matrimonv, 
primarily  affect  man  as  a  social  being,  and  sanctify 
him  in  the  fulfillment  of  his  duties  toward  the  Church 
and  society.  By  baptism  we  are  born  again,  confirma- 
tion makes  us  strong,  perfect  Christians  and  soldiers. 
The  Eucharist  furnishes  our  daily  spiritual  food 
Penance  heals  tho  soul  wounded  by  sin.  Extreme 
unction  removes  the  last  remnant  of  human  frailtv, 
and  prepares  tho  soul  for  eternal  life,  orders  supplies 
ministers  to  the  Church  of  God.    Matrimonv  gives 
the  graces  necessary  for  those  who  are  to  rear  children 
in  the  love  and  fear  of  God,  members  of  the  Church 
militant,  future  citizens  of  heaven.    This  is  St 
Thomas's  explanation  of  the  fitness  of  the  number 
7en,( I'1-  Q-  lv,  a.  1).    He  gives  other  explanations 
offered  by  the  Schoolmen  (see  Pourrat,  op.  cit.,  pp. 
177,  sqo.)  but  does  not  bind  himself  to  anv  of  them. 
In  fact  the  only  really  sufficient  reason  for  t  he  existence 
of  seven  sacraments,  and  no  more,  is  the  will  of  Christ : 
there  are  seven  because  He  instituted  seven.  The 
explanation  and  adaptions  of  theologians  serve  only 
to  excite  our  admiration  and  gratitude,  by  showing 
how  wisely  and  beneficiently  God  has  provided  for 
our  spiritual  needs  in  these  seven  efficacious  sings  of 
grace. 

(b)  Baptism  and  penance  are  called  "sacraments 
of.the  dead",  because  they  give  life,  through  sancti- 
fying grac,.  then  called  "first  grace",  to  those  who  are 
spiritually  dead  by  reason  of  original  or  actual  sin. 
the  other  five  are  "sacraments  of  the  living",  be- 
cause their  reception  presupposes,  at  least  ordinarily, 
that  the  recipient  is  in  the  state  of  grace,  and  they 
give  wcond  grace",  i.  e. increase  of  sanctifying  grace 
(q.  v.).  Nevertheless,  since  the  sacraments  always 
give  some  grace  when  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the  recipi- 
ent, it  may  happen  in  cases  explained  by  theologians 
that  second  grace"  is  conferred  by  a  sacrament  of 
the  dead,  e.  g.  when  one  who  has  only  venial  sins  to 


Of  the  two  penance  is  the  first  in  necessity  extreme 
unction  completes  the  work  of  penance  and  prepares 
souls  for  heaven.  Matrimony  has  not  such  an  im- 
portant social  work  as  orders  (loc.  cit.,  ad  1  um)  if 
we  consider  necessity  alone— the  Eucharist  being  left 
out  as  our  daily  bread  and  God's  greatest  gift-three 
are  simply  and  strictly  necessary,  baptism  for  all 
penance  for  those  who  fall  into  mortal  sin  after  ns 
cemng  baptism,  orders  for  the  Church.  The  others 
are  not  so  strictly  necessary.  Confirmation  completes 
the  work  of  baptism;  extreme  unction  completes  the 
work  of  penance;  matrimony  sanctifies  the  procrea- 
tion and  education  of  children,  which  is  not  so 
portant  nor  so  necessary  as  the  sanctification  of  i 
ten i  of  the  Church  (St.  Thomas,  loc.  cit.,  a,  4). 

(d)  Episcopalians  and  Anglicans  distinguish  two 
great  sacraments  and  five  lesser  sacraments  because 
the  latter  "have  not  any  visible  sign  or  ceremony 
ordained  by  God"  (art.  XXV).  Then  they  should 
be  classed  among  the  sacramentals  since  God  alone 
can  be  the  author  of  a  sacrament  (see  above  III) 
Un  this  point  the  language  of  the  twenty-fifth  article 
{  commonly  called  sacraments")  is  more  logical  and 
straightforward  than  the  terminology  of  recent  An- 
glican WTiters.  The  Anglican  Catechism  calls  bap- 
tism and  Euchanst  sacrament*  "generally  (i.  e.  uiu- 
versally)  necessary  for  salvation *C  Mortimer  justly 
remarks  that  this  expression  is  not  "entirely  ac- 
curate ,  because  the  Eucharist  is  not  generally  neees- 
Bary  to  salvation  in  the  same  sense  as  Baptism  (od 
cit.,  I,  127).  The  other  five  he  adds  are  placed  in  a 
lower  class  because,  "they  are  not  necessary  to  salva- 
tion m  the  same  sense  as  the  two  other  sacraments, 
since  they  are  not  necessary  for  everyone "  (loc.  cit., 


128).  Verily  this  is  interpretation  extraordinary; 
yet  wo  should  be  grateful  since  it  is  more  respectful 


-— »     ,w  T.H.F  una  imiiv  veitiui  siiis  10 

confess  receives  absolution  and  that  "first  grace"  is 
conferred  by  a  sacrament  of  the  living  (see St.  Thomas, 
III,  Q.  Ixxn,  a.  7  ad  2  um;  m,  q.  a  3)  q,^ 

cerning  extreme  unction  St,  James  explicitly  states 


that  hrouKh  ,t  the  recipient  may  be  freed  from  his 
sins:  If  he  be  in  sins,  they  shall  be  forgiven  him" 
(James,  v.  15). 

(c)  Comparison  in  dignity  and  necessity.— The 
Council  of  Trent  declared  that  the  sacraments  are 
not  all  equal  in  dignity;  also  that  none  are  superfluous, 
although  all  are  not  necessary  for  each  individual 
(Nhh.  \  II,  can.  3,  4).  The  Eucharist  is  the  first  in 
dignity,  because  it  contains  Christ  in  person,  whilst 
in  the  other  sacraments  grace  is  conferred  by  an  in- 
struincntal  virtue  derived  from  Christ  (St.  Thomas, 

'-'  a:.3K  LTo„tllb  reMOn  St.  Thomas  adds 
another,  vu.,  that  the  Eucharist  is  as  the  end  to  which 
the  other  sacraments  tend,  a  centre  around  which  they 
JiJ  i  °.,U-  BaPtij"n  «  always  first  in  neces- 
sity, Holy  orders  comes  next  after  the  Eucharist  in 
the  order  of  dignity  confirmation  being  bet  ween  these 
«  fi~»  P?nanc5  an<l  extreme  unction  coul.l  not  have 
a  nrst  place  because  they  presuppose  defects  (sins). 


.  grateful  since  it  is  more  respectful 
than  saying  that  those  five  are  "such  as  have  grown 
partly  of  the  corrupt  following  of  the  Apostles,  partly 
are  states  of  life  allowed  in  the  Scriptures"  (art.  XXV). 
Confusion  and  uncertainty  will  be  avoided  by  accept- 
ing the  declaration  of  the  Council  of  Trent  (above.) 

V.  Effects  of  the  Sacraments. — (I)  Catholic 
Doctrine. — (a)  Tho  principle  effect  of  the  sacrament 
is  a  two-fold  grace:  (1)  the  grace  of  the  sacrament 
which  is  "first  grace",  produced  by  the  sacraments 
of  the  dead,  or  "second  grace",  produced  by  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  living  (supra,  IV,  3,  b):  (2)*Thc  sacra- 
mental grace,  i.  e.,  the  special  grace  needed  to  attain 
the  end  of  each  sacrament.  Most  probably  it  is  not 
a  new  habitual  gift,  but  a  special  vigour  or  efficacy 
in  the  sanctifying  grace  conferred,  including  on  the 
part  of  God,  a  promise,  and  on  the  part  of  man  a  per- 
manent right  to  the  assistance  needed  in  order  to  act 
in  accordance  with  the  obligations  incurred,  e.  g.,  to 
live  as  a  good  Christian,  a  g<»d  priest,  a  good  husband 
or  wife  (cf.  Pourrat,  op.  cit,,  199;  St.  Thomas,  III,  Q. 
lxii,  a.  2).  (b)  Three  sacraments,  baptism,  confir- 
mation, and  orders,  besides  grace,  produce  in  the  soul 
a  character,  i.  e.  an  indelible  spiritual  mark  by  which 
some  are  consecrated  as  servants  of  God,  some  as 
soldiers,  some  as  ministers.  Since  it  is  an  indelible 
mark,  the  sacraments  which  impress  a  character  can 
not  be  received  more  than  once  (Cone.  Trid.,  boss. 
VII,  can.  9;  see  Character). 

(2)  How  the  Sacraments  cause  Grace. — Theological 
controversies.  Few  questions  have  been  so  hotly 
controverted  as  this  one  relative  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  sacraments  cause  grace  (St.  Thomas,  IV 
Sent.,  d.  1,  Q.  4,  a  1.).  (a)  All  admit  that  the  sacra- 
ments of  the  New  Law  cause  grace  ex  opere  operato, 
not  ex  opere  operantis  (supra,  II,  2,  3).  (b)  All  admit 
that  God  alone  can  be  the  principal  cause  of  grace 
(supra  3,  I),  (c)  All  admit  that  Christ  as  man,  had 
a  s|»ecial  power  over  the  sacraments  (supra,  3,  2). 
(d)  All  admit  t  hat  the  sacraments  are,  in  some  sense, 
the  instrumental  causes  either  of  grace  itself  or  of 
something  else  which  will  be  a  "  title  exigent  of  grace" 
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(infra  e).  The  principal  cause  is  one  which  produces 
an  effect  by  a  power  which  it  has  by  reason  of  its  own 
nature  or  by  an  inherent  faculty.  An  instrumental 
cause  produces  an  effect,  not  by  its  own  power,  but 
by  a  power  which  it  receives  from  the  principal  agent. 
When  a  carpenter  makes  a  table,  he  is  the  principal 
cause,  his  tools  are  the  instrumental  causes.  God  alone 
can  cause  grace  as  the  principal  cause;  sacraments 
can  be  no  more  than  his  instruments  "for  they  are 
applied  to  men  by  Divine  ordinance  to  cause  grace 
in  them"  (St.  Thomas,  III,  Q.  lxii,  a.  1).  No  theo- 
logian of  to-day  defends  Occasionalism  (see  Cause) 
i.  e.  the  system  which  taught  that  the  sacraments 
caused  grace  by  a  kind  of  concomitance,  they  being 
not  real  causes  but  the  causa  sine  quibus  turn:  their 
reception  being  merely  the  occasion  of  conferring 
grace.  This  opinion,  according  to  Pourrat  (op.cit., 
167),  was  defended  by  St.  Bonaventure,  Duns  Scotus, 
Durandus,  Occam,  and  all  the  Nominalists,  and  "en- 
joyed a  real  success  until  the  time  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  when  it  was  transformed  into  the  modern  sys- 
tem of  moral  causality".  St.  Thomas  (loc.  cit.,  III. 
Q.  brii,  aa.  1,  4;  and  "Quodlibeta",  12,  a.  14),  and 
others  rejected  it  on  the  ground  that  it  reduced  the 
sacraments  to  the  condition  of  mere  signs. 

(e)  In  solving  the  problem  the  next  step  was  the 
introduction  of  the  system  of  dispositive  instrumental 
causality,  explained  by  Alexander  of  Hales  (Summa 
theol.,  IV,  Q.  v,  membr.  4),  adopted  and  perfected 
by  St.  Thomas  (IV  Sent.,  d.  1,  O,.  t,  a.  4),  defended  by 
many  theologians  down  to  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
revived  in  our  days  by  Father  Billot,  S.  J.  ("  De  eccl. 
sacrum.",  I,  Rome,  1900,  pp.  96  sq.,  107  so.).  For 
controversy  on  this  subject,  see  "Irish  Kccles.  Rec- 
ord", Nov.,  1899;  "Amer.  Eocl.  Review".  May  and 
June.  1900,  Jan.  and  May,  1901.  According  to  this 
theory  the  sacraments  do  not  efficiently  and  immedi- 
ately cause  grace  itself,  but  they  cause  ex  opere  op- 
erate and  instrumentally,  a  something  else— the  char- 
acter (in  some  cases)  or  a  spiritual  ornament  or  form — 
which  will  be  a  "disposition"  entitling  the  soul  to 
grace  ("dispositio  exigitiva  gratia-";  "titulus  cxigi- 
tivus  gratise",  Billot,  loc.  cit.).  It  must  be  admitted 
that  this  theory  would  be  most  convenient  in  explain- 
ing "reviviscence"  of  the  sacraments  {infra,  VII,  c). 
Against  it  the  following  objections  are  made:  (a) 
From  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent  down  to  recent 
times  little  was  heard  of  this  system.  (0)  The  "orna- 
ment", or  "disposition",  entitling  the  soul  to  grace 
is  not  well  explained,  hence  explains  very  little.  (>) 
Since  this  "disposition"  must  be  something  spiritual 
and  of  the  supernatural  order,  and  the  sacraments 
can  cause  it,  why  can  they  not  cause  the  grace  itself? 
(»)  In  his  "Summa  theologiea"  St.  Thomas  does  not 
mention  this  dispositive  causality :  hence  we  may  rea- 
sonably believe  that  he  abandoned  it  (for  controversy, 
sec  reviews  sup.  cit.). 

(f)  Since  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent  theolo- 
gians almost  unanimously  have  taught  that  the  sacra- 
ments are  the  efficient  instrumental  cause  of  grace 
itself.  The  definition  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  that 
the  sacraments  "<-ontain  the  grace  which  they  sig- 
nify", that  they  "confer  grace  «r  opcre  operato"  (Sess. 
VII,  can.  6,  »).  seemed  to  justify  the  assertion,  which 
was  not  contest.il  until  quite  recently.  Yet  the  end 
of  the  controversy  had  not  come.  What  was  the 
nature  of  that  causality?  Did  it  belong  to  the  phy- 
sical or  to  the  moral  order?  A  phvsicaT  cause  really 
anil  immediately  produce*  its  effects,  either  as  the 
principal  agent  or  as  the  instrument  used,  as  when  a 

™3?r  n*™  £  uhi^'1  to  carve  a  8ta,,,p-  A  moral 
cause  is  one  which  moves  or  entreaLs  a  physical  cause 
to  act  it  also  can  he  principal  or  instrumental, 
a '  bishop  who  in  person  successfully  pleads  for 
hb -ration  of  a  prisoner  is  the  principal  moral  cause  a 
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by  St  .  Thomas  seem  clearly  to  indicate  that  the  sacra- 
ments act  after  the  manner  of  physical  causes.  He 
says  that  there  is  in  the  sacraments  a  virtue  produc- 
tive of  grace  (III,  Q.  lxii,  a.  4)  and  he  answers  objec- 
tions against  attributing  such  power  to  a  corporeal 
instrument  bv  simply  stating  that  such  power  is  not 
inherent  in  them  and  does  not  reside  in  them  per- 
manently, but  is  in  them  only  so  far  and  bo  long  as 
they  are  instruments  in  the  hands  of  Almighty  God 
(loc.  cit.,  ad  lum  and  Sum).  Caictan,  Suares,  and 
a  host  of  other  great  theologians  defend  this  system, 
which  is  usually  termed  Thomistic.  The  language  of 
the  Scripture,  the  expressions  of  the  Fathers,  the  De- 
crees of  the  councils,  they  say,  are  so  strong  that  noth- 
ing short  of  an  impossibility  will  justify  a  denial  of 
this  dignity  to  the  sacraments  of  the  New  Law. 
Many  facts  must  be  admitted  which  we  cannot  fully 
explain.  The  body  of  man  acts  on  his  spiritual  soul; 
fire  acts,  in  some  way,  on  souls  and  on  angels.  The 
strings  of  a  harp,  remarks  Cajctan  (In  III,  Q.  lxii) 
touched  by  an  unskilled  hand,  produce  nothing  but 
sounds:  touched  by  the  hands  of  a  skilful  musician 
they  give  forth  beautiful  melodies.  Why  cannot,  the 
sacraments,  as  instruments  in  the  hands  of  God, 
produce  grace? 

Many  grave  theologians  were  not  convinced  by 
these  arguments,  and  another  school,  improperly 
called  the  Scotistic,  headed  by  Melchior  Cano,  De 
Lugo,  and  Vasqucs,  embracing  later  Henno,  Tournely, 
Franeolin,  and  others,  adopted  the  system  of  instru- 
mental moral  causality.  The  principal  moral  cause 
of  grace  is  the  Passion  of  Christ.  The  sacraments 
are  instruments  which  move  or  entreat  God  effec- 
tively and  infallibly  to  give  his  grace  to  those  who  re- 
ceive them  with  proper  dispositions,  because,  says 
Melchior  Cano,  "the  price  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ 
is  communicated  to  them"  (see  Pourrat,  op.  cit., 
192,  193).  This  system  was  further  developed  by 
Franxelin,  who  looks  upon  the  sacraments  as  being 
morally  an  act  of  Christ  (loc.  cit.,  p.  194) .  The  Thom- 
ists  and  Suarex  object  to  this  system:  (o)  Since  the 
sacraments  (i.  e.  the  external  rites)  have  no  intrinsic 
value,  they  do  not,  according  to  this  explanation,  exert 
any  genuine  causality;  they  do  not  really  cause  grace, 
God  alone  causes  the  grace:  the  sacraments  do  not 
operate  to  produce  it;  they  are  only  signs  or  occasions 
of  conferring  it.  (/J)  The  Fathers  saw  something 
mysterious  and  inexplicable  in  the  sacraments.  In 
this  system  wonders  cease  or  are,  at  least,  so  much  re- 
duced" that  the  expressions  used  by  the  Fathers  seem 
altogether  out  of  place.  (7)  This  theory  .Iocs  not  suffi- 
ciently distinguish,  in  efficacy,  the  sacraments  of  the 
Gospel  from  the  sacraments  of  the  Old  Law  (cf.  Bil- 
luart,  "Summa  St.  Thonue",  ed.  Lequctte,  tome  VI, 
p.  137).  Nevertheless,  because  it  avoids  certain  dif- 
ficult ies  and  obscurities  of  the  physical  causality 
theory,  the  system  of  moral  causality  has  found  many 
defenders,  and  to-day  if  we  consider  numbers  alone, 
it  has  authority  in  its  favour. 

Recently  both  of  these  systems  have  been  vigor- 
ously attacked  by  Father  Billot  (op.  cit.,  107  sq.J 
who  proposes  a  new  explanation.  He  revives  the  1 
theory  that  the  sacraments  do  not  immediately  cause 
grace  itself  but  a  disposition  or  title  to  grace  (supra 
e).  This  disposition  is  produced  by  the  sacraments, 
neither  physically  nor  morally,  but  imperatively. 
Sacraments  are  practical  signs  of  an  intentional  order: 
they  manifest  God's  intention  to  give  spiritual  bene- 
fits; this  manifestation  of  the  Divine  intention  is  a 
title  exigent  of  grace  (op.  cit.,  59  sq.,  123  sq.;  Pourrat, 
op.  cit.,  191;  Cronin  in  reviews,  sup.  cit.).  Father 
Billot  defends  his  opinions  with  remarkable  acumen. 
Patrons  of  the  physical  causality  gratefully  note  his 
attack  against  the' moral  causality,  but  object  to  the 
new  explanation,  that  the  imperative  or  the  intentional 
causality,  as  distinct  from  the  action  of  signs,  occasions, 
moral  or  physical  instruments  (o)  is  conceived  with 
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difficulty  and  (/J)  doea  not  make  the  sacraments  (i.  e. 
the  external,  Divinely  appointed  ceremonies)  the  real 
cause  of  grace.  Theologians  are  perfectly  free  to  dis- 
pute and  differ  as  to  the  manner  of  instrumental  caus- 
ality.   Lis  est  adhuc  sub  judice. 

VL  Minister  ok  the  Sacraments. — (1)  It  was 
altogether  fitting  that  the  ministration  of  the  sacra- 
ments be  Riven,  not  to  the  angels,  but  to  men.  The 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments  comes  from  the  Passion  of 
Christ,  hence  from  Christ  as  a  man;  men,  not  angels, 
are  like  unto  Christ  in  His  human  nature.  Miracu- 
lously God  might  send  a  good  angel  to  administer  a 
sacrament  (St.  Thomas,  III.  Q.  bav,  a.  7).  (2)  For 
administering  Baptism  validly  no  special  ordination 
is  required.  Any  one,  even  a  pagan,  can  baptise, 
provided  that  he  use  the  proper  matter  and  pronounce 
the  words  of  the  essential  form,  with  the  intention 
of  doing  what  the  Church  does  (Deer,  pro  Armen.,  Den- 
liuger-Bann wart,  696).  Only  bishops,  priests,  and  in 
some  cases,  deacons  may  confer  baptism  solemnly 
(see  Baptism).  It  is  now  held  as  certain  that  in 
matrimony  the  contracting  parties  are  the  ministers 
of  the  sacrament,  because  they  make  the  contract  and 
the  sacrament  is  the  contract  raised  by  Christ  to  the 
dignity  of  a  sacrament  (cf.  Leo  XIII,  Encycl. 
"Arcanum",  10  Febr.,  1880;  sec  Matrimony).  For 
the  validity  of  the  other  five  sacraments  the  minister 
must  beduly  ordained.  The  Council  of  Trent  anathem- 
atized those  who  said  that  all  Christians  could  ad- 
minister all  the  sacraments  (Hess.  VII,  can.  10).  Only 
bishops  can  confer  sacred  orders  (Council  of  Trent, 
stow.  XXIII,  can.  7).  Ordinarily  only  a  bishop  can 
give  confirmation  (see  Confirmation).  The  priestly 
order  is  required  for  the  valid  administration  of  pen- 
ance and  extreme  unction  (Cone.  Trid.,  sess.  XIV, 
can.  10,  can.  4).  As  to  the  Eucharist,  those  only  who 
have  priestly  orders  can  consecrate,  i.  c.  change  bread 
and  wine  into  the  Body  and  Blood  of  Christ.  Con- 
secration presupposed,  any  one  can  distribute  the 
Eucharist  ic.  species  but,  outside  of  very  extraordinary 
circumstances  this  can  be  lawfully  done  only  by  bish- 
o|Kt,  priests,  or  (in  some  cases)  deacons.  (3)  The 
care  of  all  those  sacred  rites  has  been  given  to  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Heretical  or  schismatical  minis- 
ters can  administer  the  sacraments  validly  if  they  have 
valid  orders,  but  their  ministrations  are  sinful  (see 
Billot,  op.  cit.,  thesis  16).  Good  faith  would  excuse 
the  recipients  from  sin,  and  in  cases  of  necessity  the 
Church  grants  the  jurisdiction  necessary  for  penance 
and  extreme  unction  (sec  Excommunication:  V,  Ef- 
fects of  Excommunication). 

(-1)  Due  reverence  for  the  sacraments  requires  the 
minister  to  be  in  a  state  of  grace:  one  who  solemnly 
and  officially  administere  a  sacrament,  being  himself 
in  a  state  of  mortal  sin,  would  certainly  be  guilty  of  a 
sacrilege  (cf.  St.  Thomas,  III,  q.  Ixiv,  a.  6).  Some 
hold  that  this  sacrilege  is  committed  even  when  the 
minister  does  not  act  officially  or  confer  the  sacra- 
ment solemnly.  But  from  the  controversy  between 
St.  Augustine  and  the  Donatists  (q.  v.)  in  the  fourth 
century  and  espwiallv  from  the  controversy  between 
St.  Stephen  and  St.  Cyprian  (q.  v.)  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, we  know  that  personal  holiness  or  the  state  of 
grace  in  the  minister  is  not  a  prerequisite  for  the  valid 
administration  of  the  sacrament.  This  has  been 
solemnly  defined  in  several  general  councils  including 
the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  VII,  can.  12,  ibid.,  de  bapt ., 
can.  4).  The  reason  is  that  the  sacraments  have  their 
efficacy  by  Divine  institution  and  through  the  merits 
of  Christ.  Unworthy  ministers,  validly  conferring  the 
sacrament*,  cannot  i n n >< ■■  le  the  efficacy  of  signs  or- 
dained by  Christ  to  produce  grace  ex  oprre  operalo 
(cf.  St.  Thomas,  III,  Q,.  Ixiv,  aa.  5,  9).  The  knowl- 
edge of  this  truth,  which  follows  logically  from  the 
true  conception  of  a  sacrament,  gives  comfort  to  the 
faithful,  and  it  should  increase,  rathet  than  diminish, 
reverence  for  those  sacred  rites  and  confidence  in  their 


efficacy.  No  one  can  give,  in  his  own  name,  that  which 
he  does  not  possess;  but  a  bank  cashier,  not  possessing 
2000  dollars  in  his  own  name,  could  write  a  draft 
worth  2,000,000  dollars  by  reason  of  the  wealth  of  the 
bank  which  he  is  authorized  to  represent.  Christ 
left  to  His  Church  a  vast  treasure  purchased  by  His 
merits  and  sufferings:  the  sacraments  are  as  creden- 
tials entitling  their  holders  to  a  share  in  this  treasure. 
On  this  subject  the  Anglican  Church  has  retained 
the  true  doctrine,  which  is  neatly  proved  in  article 
XXVI  of  the  Westminster  Confession:  "Although  in 
the  visible  church  the  evil  be  ever  mingled  with  the 
good,  and  sometimes  the  evil  hath  the  chief  authority 
m  the  ministration  of  the  Word  and  Sacraments,  yet 
forasmuch  as  they  do  not  the  same  in  their  own  name, 
but  in  Christ's,  and  do  minister  by  His  commission  and 
authority,  wo  may  use  their  ministry  both  in  hearing 
the  Word  of  God  and  in  receiving  the  Sacraments. 
Neither  is  the  effect  of  Christ's  ordinance  taken  away 
by  their  wickedness  nor  the  grace  of  God's  gift*  from 
such  as  by  faith,  and  rightly,  do  receive  the  sacra- 
ments ministered  unto  them;  which  lie  effectual,  be- 
cause of  Christ's  institution  and  promise,  although 
they  be  administered  by  evil  men  (cf.  Billuart,  de 
aacram.,  d.  5,  a.  3,  sol.  obj.) 

(5)  Intention  of  the  Minister. — (a)  To  be  a  minister 
of  the  sacraments  under  and  with  Christ,  a  man  must 
act  as  a  man,  i.  e.  as  a  rational  being;  hence  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  he  have  the  intention  of  doing 
what  the  Church  docs,  litis  was  declared  by  Eu- 
gene IV  in  1439  (Densinger-Bannwart,  695)  and  was 
solemnly  defined  in  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess.  VII, 
can.  II).  The  anathema  of  Trent  was  aimed  at  the 
innovators  of  the  sixteenth  century.  From  their 
fundamental  error  that  the  sacraments  were  signB  of 
faith,  or  signs  that  excited  faith,  it  followed  logically 
that  their  effect  in  no  wise  depended  on  the  intention 
of  the  minister.  Men  are  to  be  "ministers  of  Christ, 
and  the  dispensers  of  the  mysteries  of  God  "  (I  Cor.{  iv, 
1),  and  this  they  would  not  be  without  the  intention, 
for  it  is  by  the  intention,  says  St.  Thomas  (III,  Q. 
Ixiv,  a.  8,  ad  1 u:;-  that  a  man  subjects  and  unites 
himself  to  the  principal  agent  (Christ).  Moreover, 
by  rationally  pronouncing  the  words  of  the  form,  the 
minister  must  determine  what  is  not  sufficiently  de- 
termined or  expressed  by  the  matter  applied,  e.  g. 
the  significance  of  pouring  water  on  the  head  of  the 
child  (St.  Thomas,  loc.  cit.,  a.  8).  One  who  is  de- 
mented, drunk,  asleep,  or  in  a  stupor  that  prevents  a 
rational  act,  one  who  goes  through  the  external  cere- 
mony in  mockery,  mimicry,  or  in  a  play,  does  not 
act  as  a  rational  minister,  hence  cannot'  administer 
a  sacrament,  (b)  The  necessary  object  and  quali- 
ties of  the  intention  required  in  the  minister  of  the 
sacrament  are  explained  in  the  article  Intention. 
Pourrat  (op.  cit..  ch.  7)  gives  a  history  of  all  contro- 
versies on  this  subject .  Whatever  may  be  said  specu- 
latively about  the  opinion  of  Ambrosius  Catherinus 
(see  Pouti,  Lancelot)  who  advocated  the  sufficiency 
of  an  external  intention  in  the  minister,  it  may  not  be 
followed  in  practice,  because,  outaidc  of  cases  of  neces- 
sity, no  one  may  follow  a  probable  opinion  against 
one  that  is  safer,  when  there  is  question  of  something 
required  for  the  validity  of  a  sacrament  (Innoc.  XI, 
1679;  Denringer-Bannwart,  1151). 

(6)  Attention  in  the  minister. — Attention  is  an  act 
of  the  intell<"ot,  via.  the  application  of  the  mind  to 
what  is  being  done.  Voluntary  distraction  in  one 
administering  a  sacrament  would  be  sinful.  The  sin 
would  however  not  be  grave,  unless  (a)  there  be  dan- 
ger of  making  a  serious  mistake,  or  (b)  according  to 
the  common  opinion,  the  distraction  be  admitted  in 
consecrating  the  Eucharistic  species.  Attention  on 
the  part  of  the  minister  is  not  necessary  for  the  valid 
administration  of  a  sacrament,  because  in  virtue  of 
the  intention,  which  is  presupposed,  he  can  act  in  a 
rational  manner,  notwithstanding  the  distraction. 
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VII.  Recipient  of  the  Sacraments. — When  all 
conditions  required  by  Divine  and  ecclesiastical  law 
are  complied  with,  the  sacrament  is  received  validly 
and  licitly.  If  all  condition*  required  for  the  essential 
rite  are  observed,  on  the  part  of  the  minister,  the  re- 
he  matter  and  form,  but  some  non-essential 
is  not  complied  with  by  the  recipient,  the 
sacrament  is  received  validly  but  not  licitly;  and  if  the 
condition  wilfully  neglected  be  grave,  grace  is  not  then 
conferred  by  the  ceremony.  Thus  baptized  persons 
contracting  matrimony  whilst  they  are  in  the  state  of 
mortal  sin  would  be  validly  (i.  e.  really)  married,  but 
would  not  then  receive  sanctifying  grace. 

(1)  Conditions  for  Valid  Reception. — (a)  The  pre- 
vious reception  of  baptism  (by  water)  is  an  essential 
condition  for  the  valid  reception  of  any  other  sacra- 
ment. Only  citizens  and  members  of  the  Church 
can  come  under  her  influence  as  such;  baptism  is  the 
door  by  which  we  enter  the  Church  and  thereby  be- 
come members  of  a  mystical  body  united  to  Christ 
our  head  (Catcch.  Trid.,  do  bapt.,  nn.  5,  52).  (b) 
In  adults,  for  the  valid  reception  of  any  sacrament  ex- 
cept the  Eucharist,  it  is  necessary  that  they  have  the 
intention  of  receiving  it.  The  sacraments  impose 
obligations  and  confer  grace:  Christ  does  not  wish  to 
impose  those  obligations  or  confer  grace  without  the 
consent  of  man.  I'hc  Eucharist  is  excepted  because, 
in  whatever  state  the  recipient  may  be,  it  is  always  the 
body  and  blood  of  Christ  (see  Intention;  cf.  Pourrat, 
op.  cit.,  392).  (c)  For  attention,  see  tupra,  VI,  6. 
By  the  intention  man  submits  himself  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  sacraments  which  produce  their  effects 
ex  opere  operato,  hence  attention  is  not  necessary  for 
the  valid  reception  of  the  sacraments.  One  who 
might  be  distracted,  even  voluntarily,  during  the  con- 
ferring, c.  g.  of  baptism,  would  receive  the  sacrament 
validly.  It  must  be  carefully  noted,  however,  that 
in  the  case  of  matrimony  the  contracting  parties  are 
the  ministers  as  well  as  the  recipients  of  the  sacra- 
ments; and  in  the  sacrament  of  Penance,  the  acta  of 
the  penitent,  contrition,  confession,  and  willingness 
to  accept  a  penance  in  satisfaction,  constitute  the 
proximate  matter  of  the  sacraments,  according  to  the 
commonly  received  opinion.  Hence  in  those  cases 
such  attention  is  required  as  is  necessary  for  the  valid 
application  of  the  matter  and  form. 

(2)  Condition*  for  the  Licit  Reception. — (a)  For  the 
licit  reception,  besides  the  intention  and  the  atten- 
tion, in  adults  there  is  required  (1)  for  the  sacraments 
of  the  dead,  supernatural  attrition,  which  presupposes 
acts  of  faith,  hope,  and  repentence  (see  Attrition 
and  Ji  stifk  ation);  (2)  for  the  sacraments  of  the 
living  the  state  of  grace.  Knowingly  to  receive  a 
sacrament  of  the  living  whilst  one  is  in  the  state  of 
mortal  sin  would  be  a  sacrilege,  (b)  For  the  licit  re- 
ception it  is  also  necessary  to  observe  all  that  is  pre- 
scribed by  Divine  or  ecclesiastical  law,  e.  g.  as  to 
time,  place,  the  minister,  etc.  As  the  Church  alone 
has  the  care  of  the  sacraments  and  generally  her  duly 
appointed  agents  alone  have  the  right  to  administer 
them,  except  baptism  in  some  cases,  and  matrimony 
(»uprei  VI,  2),  it  is  a  general  law  that  application  for 
the  sacraments  should  be  made  to  worthy  and  duly 
appointed  ministers.  (For  exceptions  see  Excom- 
munication.) 

(3)  Rn-iviscence  of  the  Sacrament*. — Much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  by  theologians,  especially  recently, 
to  the  revival  of  effects  which  were  impeded  at  the 
tune  when  a  sacrament  was  received.  The  question 
arises  whenever  a  sacrament  is  received  validlv  but 
unworthily  i.  c.  with  an  obstacle  which  prevents  the 
infusion  of  Divine  grace.  The  obstacle  (mortal  sin) 
w  positive,  when  it  is  known  and  voluntary,  or  nega- 

£od  n  mvol"nt*P'  by  of  ignorance  or 

good  faith.  One  who  thus  receives  a  sacrament  is 
said  to  receive  it  feignedly,  or  falsely  {fide),  because 
by  the  very  act  of  receiving  it  he  pre  ends  to  be  pro,>- 


erly  disposed;  and  the  sacrament  is  said  to  be  validum 
ted  informe, — valid,  but  lacking  its  proper  form,  i.  e. 
grace  or  charity  (sec  Love).  Can  such  a  person  re- 
cover or  receive  the  effects  of  the  sacraments?  The 
term  reviviscence  (revii>isc*tdia)  is  not  used  by  St. 
Thomas  in  reference  to  the  sacraments  and  it  is  not 
strictly  correct  because  the  effects  in  question  being 
impeded  by  the  obstacle,  wen-  not  once  "living" 
(ef.  Billot,  op.  cit.,  98,  note).  The  expression  which 
he  uses  (III.  Q,  Ixix,  a.  10),  viz.,  obtaining  the 
effect*  after  the  obstacle  has  been  removed,  is  more 
accurate,  though  not  so  convenient  as  the  newer  term. 

(a)  Theologians  generally  hold  that  the  question 
does  not  apply  to  penance  and  the  Holy  Eucharist. 
If  the  penitent  be  not  sufficiently  disposed  to  receive 
grace  at  the  time  he  confesses  his  sins  the  sacrament  is 
not  validly  received  because  the  acts  of  the  penitent 
are  a  necessary  part  of  the  matter  of  this  sacrament, 
or  a  necessary  condition  for  its  reception.  One  who 
unworthily  receives  the  Eucharist  can  derive  no  bene- 
fit from  that  sacrament  unless,  perhaps,  he  repent  of 
his  sins  and  sacrilege  before  the  sacred  species  have 
been  destroyed.  Cases  that  may  occur  relate  to  the 
five  other  sacraments,  (b)  It  is  certain  and  admitted 
by  all,  that  if  baptism  be  received  by  an  adult  who  is 
in  the  state  of  mortal  sin,  he  can  afterwords  receive 
the  graces  of  the  sacrament,  viz.  when  the  obstacle 
is  removed  by  contrition  or  by  the  sacrament  of 
Penance.  On  the  one  hand  the  sacraments  always 
produce  grace  unless  there  be  an  obstacle ;  on  the  other 
hand  those  graces  are  necessary,  and  yet  the  sacra- 
ment can  not  be  repeated.  St.  Thomas  (III.  Q,  Ixix, 
a.  10)  and  theologians  find  a  special  reason  for  the  con- 
ferring of  the  effects  of  baptism  (when  the  "fiction" 
has  been  removed)  in  the  permanent  character  which 
is  impressed  by  the  sacrament  validly  administered. 
Reasoning  from  analogy  they  hold  the  same  with 
regard  to  confirmation  and  Holy  orders,  noting  how- 
ever that  the  graces  to  be  received  art*  not  so  necessary 
as  those  conferred  by  baptism. 

(c)  The  doctrine  is  not  so  certain  when  applied  to 
matrimony  and  extreme  unction.  But  since  the 
graces  impeded  are  very  important  though  not  strictly 
necessary,  and  since  matrimony  cannot  be  received 
again  whilst  both  contracting  parti'-  arc  living,  and 
extreme  unction  cannot  be  repeated  whilst  the  same 
danger  of  death  lasts,  theologians  adopt  as  more  prob- 
able the  opinion  which  holds  that  God  will  grant  the 
graces  of  those  sacraments  when  the  obstacle  is  re- 
moved. The  "reviviscence"  of  the  effects  of  sacra- 
ments received  validly  but  with  an  obstacle  to  grace 
at  the  time  of  their  reception,  is  urged  as  a  strong 
argument  against  the  system  of  the  physical  causality 
of  grace  (supra,  V,  2),  especially  by  Billot  (op  cit., 
thesis,  VII,  1 10,  126).  For  his  own  system  he  claims 
the  merit  of  establishing  an  invariable  mode  of  caus- 
ality, namely,  that  in  every  case  by  the  sacrament 
validly  received  there  is  conferred  a  "title  exigent  of 
grace  .  If  there  be  no  obstacle  the  grace  is  conferred 
then  and  there:  if  there  be  an  obstacle  the  "title' 
remains  calling  for  the  grace  which  will  be  conferred 
as  soon  as  the  obstacle  is  removed  (op.  cit .,  t h.  VI,  VII). 
To  this  his  opponents  reply  that  exceptional  cases 
might  well  call  for  an  exceptional  mode  of  causality. 
In  the  case  of  three  sacraments  the  character  suffi- 
ciently explains  the  revival  of  effects  (cf.  St.  Thomas, 
III,  Q.  Ott,  a.  1;  Q.  3,  Q.  66,  a.  Ixix,  an.  9,  10).  The 
doctrine  as  applied  to  extreme  unction  and  matri- 
mony, is  not  certain  enough  to  furnish  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  or  against  anv  system  (see  "  Irish.  Theol. 
Record":  "Amcr.  Eccl. "Review ",  cited  above  V,  2). 
Future  efforts  of  theologians  may  dispel  the  obscurity 
and  uncertainty  now  prevailing  in  this  interesting 
chapter. 

Literature  on  the  saeramenU  ia  rery  extensive:  «*  can  ai™ 
only  a  few  of  the  mo«t  important  or  moat  interentinjt  wock» 
the  sacrament*  in  general.    (J'or  each  sacrament  aee  apeciai 
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En«.  ir.  by  Donovan,  CateTh'um  „/ ill.  fJ"""->«>««l. 

of  theology  '  S»rr.TOatu  ca^ln.  £  ,        ™  tdlluewl-  **  work* 

mrwmllv  IlirVof  i  v.!  "*  ,W-'  Von;  but 

Fount,  H,^  ,Sr«  „rrr.T>  E7"  V°»V*°  hi- 
«nd  w«ir«tr  ?hi^h  -,S. <luctnn<>  tn«-  definite 

tially).    ,St.  ThomaT  mvn.  a  T~  .i ''•V000  "-tamed  (™h,t«n. 

«dled,  ,n  hu  Sun^T'ihVj    fyimP-rf^«»v»«>«"  ha.  own  un«- 


int  ( 

>T»..  P 


and  .  ho.t  o*  oihenT  A?!.,  J^"   ?,""L':**T-  !i'"nma  «' 
moat  of  our  u  „MIieoI„™  £S* 1™$  .bc  P^.T"^1 

burs,  luoai     i>M,„.__    v      "HR.        «.  iutrnmnihn,  I  iVrri- 


bit  nothirent 

•«•««.  1883);  S<^""x*^^l^"m<^'/'"         r«r.  (Kirh. 

"m^  %  7?  Hr^S^  - 

jcaa/.iSi-—.  &R:^.^ 

Sacred  Collage.   S«  Cabdina^  Km 
^  8«red  Congregation,.    *•  Roman  Conoeeoa- 

of  lA<»n.«   Franco    n   i  d^F°!n,I^of,hoI)i^ 
"     x!nab      ^,ns"u,,,<»««  mn  modelled 


B  ofeS,iiUti°n?  0f  St  ,lKna,iu8  bas«l  upon  the 

«m  v^cry  unfavourable.  It  was  a  day  o  VS 
aRitatwn  and  revolution.    Lyons,  the  of  tho 

«mKre«at,on   offered  *,rt.|y  in  these  molutioi 

Vmccnt  Cotndre,  h*  brother,  suceocled  him  in  thS 

nf  Ibi840  Pdro  Cpmdre  a«cmbled  the  general  chanter 
of  the  congregation.    During  the  disSwrioM  of  t 
copter,  oplni„n  among  t^mtheSr^^animoK 

3 ^thebrott™  3222^"™  ?hvuld   in  ,h  ^2S 

TOSn;  themselves,  and  that  one  of  their  num- 
ber should  be  superior-genera.    The  Question  x!L 

10  M^de  I33*  ^hbkhoTo  Lyons" 
who  after  an  exhaustive  examination,  iudeed  it  S 

r^leJ,\at  ,?^re  C0"^  "hould  reH  Kn  tne  offiTi 
trxwen  tn  the  brothers  as  their  fmperior-ireneral  H* 

gave _  it  stability  and  permanency.  At  the  time  of  hi* 
jloath  ,n  Ugft  there' were  in  /ranee ^  alone ^vent  " 
three  esUblwhments  an  increase  of  8irty  during  nk 
«ulmmistrat,on.    He  had,  moreover,  in  1846  opened 

C  "^fe  .In  !872  the  pro>-inee  of 
and  in  l.^  !  ^  ,t.8.9Chc'ok  into  Canada, 

the  cTn^^i        '  ^  Q  '  CanailH-    The  of 
.umsaoie  to  erect  the  establishments  in  Canada  into 
a  separate  province.  This  was  effected  by  TSSm >  o( 
the  general  cliapter  of  the  society  held  at  Paradis 
near  Le  Pw,  France,  in  1900.  About  the  sam^  me 
the Tni^^'T  f°r  P0"!"1804*  »d  »  ^vitiate  ft? 
Mctuch^x;']^  ProV'nW!  WCre  a4 
The  congregation  has  at  the  present  time  (1907)  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  forty-eight  Lt  J  lLh- 
w  l^T'i  br  4fl0.bro«hers.  educating  more  than 
9000  pupils.  Just  previous  to  the  French  Law  of  1901 
Huppressmg  reliKmus  communities  in  France  there 
were  in  that  country  alone  1100  brothers,  150  schools 
academies,  colhjges,  asylums,  deaf  and  dumb  n3 
turns  with  25,000  pupils,  in  twenty  dioceses  Owing 
to  the  present  religious  persecution  in  France  the 
congregation  has  been  obliged  to  seek  new  fields  of 
lalK.ur.  and  twenty  establishments  have  recently  been 
founded  in  Spain  ami  Belgium. 
_  Brother  Charles. 

Sacred  Heart  Abbey.   Sec  Oklahoma 

vSSS.  SSL" ,wu-  B— 

Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  Mission-art  Sisters  of 
the,  a  religious  congregation  having  its  general  mother- 
house  at  Rome,  founded  in  1880  by  Mother  Francis 
Aavier  Cabnm,  who  is  still  living.  The  aim  of  the  in- 
stitute is  to  sprcml  devotion  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus  bv 
means  of  the  practice  of  spiritual  and  corporal  works 
ot  mercy.  I  he  sisters  conduct  homes  for  the  aged 
and  the  sick,  orphanages  industrial  schools,  sewing 
classes;  they  visit  hospitals  and  prisons,  and  give  re- 
igious  instruction  in  their  convents,  which  are  open 
to  women  desirous  of  making  retreats.    The  congre- 

tt"  ,hai:  "P™1  rapitlI-V  in  Eun>r  America.  In 
1899,at  the  suggestion  of  Leo  XIII.  the  sisters  came  to 
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New  York,  and  have  since  opened  convent*  in  the 
Dioceses  of  Brooklyn,  Chicago,  Denver,  Los  Angles, 
Newark,  Scranton,  and  Seattle.  At  the  beginning  of 
1911  the  institute  had  in  the  United  .States:  253  sis- 
ters; 11  schools  with  4850  pupils;  6  orphanages  with 
713  orphans;  2  hospitals  with  about  3520  |»aticnts  an- 
nually: and  1  dispensary  where  21,030  persons  were 
treated  during  the  preceding  years. 

This  congregation  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
Missionary  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus, 
founded  by  Father  Hubert  Linckens,  provincial  of 
the  Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Hiltrup,  near 
Munstcr,  on  3  August,  1890,  and  approved  episco- 
pally  in  1900.  The  latter  sisters  are  engaged  teach- 
ing in  New  Guiana,  New  Pomerania,  and  the  Marshall 
Islands,  in  the  districts  confided  to  the  care  of  the 
Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

A.  A.  MacErlean. 


of  Jesus,  Missionaries  or  the 
(Issoudun). — A  religious  congregation  of  priests  and 
lay  brothers  with  the  object  of  promoting  the  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  devotion  to  the  Heart  of  Jesus, 
as  embodied  in  the  revelations  of  Our  Lord  to  Blessed 
Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  and  of  offering  personal 
reparation  to  the  Divine  Heart.  The  society's 
motto  is,  "Ametur  ubiquc  tcrrarum  Cor  Je*u  Sacra- 
tissimum"  (May  the  moat  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  be 
loved  everywhere).  It  was  founded  at  Issoudun, 
in  the  Archdiocese  of  Bourgrs,  France,  by  the  AbW 
Jules  Chevalier.  Until  very  recent  years  the  mother- 
house  was  in  the  above-named  town,  but  since  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State  in  France  the  society 
has  its  headquarters  in  Home.  The  origin  of  the 
Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart  is  closely  connected 
with  the  Papal  definition  of  the  dogma  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception  of  the  B.  V.  M.,  the  means  to 
lay  their  foundation  being  the  outcome  of  special 
prayers  addressed  to  the  Mother  of  God  during  the 
nine  days  preceding  the  great  religious  event  of  8 
Dec.,  1854.  The  founder  had  pledged  lumself  to 
honour  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  a  special  manner.  He  re- 
deemed his  promise  the  following  year  by  erecting 
a  shrine  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  under  the  title  of  "Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart". 

In  1864  an  association  of  prayer  was  founded  which 
has  since  been  honoured  with  the  official  title  of  Uni- 
versal Archconfraternity  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  enriched  with  numerous  indulgences. 
The  central  governing  body  is  at  Rome,  with  local 
directors  in  various  countries.  The  official  centre  for 
the  United  States  is  at  Watertown,  New  York;  those 
for  other  English-speaking  countries  are  at  G  laston- 
bury,  Somerset,  England ;  Sydney,  New  South  Wales, 
and  Cork,  where  the  society's  first  house  in  Ireland 
was  founded,  and  an  ecclesiastical  college  opened, 
in  1909. 

On  2  Oct..  1867,  an  apostolic  school  was  founded 
by  Father  Vandel  at  Chexal-Benoit  in  Franc,  with 
twelve  pupils.  It  grew  and  prospered,  and  in  course 
of  tune  othpr  similar  institutions  arose  in  different 


From  these  the  priests  of  the  society  are 
The  work  is  represented  in  the 


St.  Joseph's  Apostolic  School  at 


chiefly  recruited. 
United  States  by 
Watertown,  N.  Y. 

The  personnel  of  the  society  is  composed  of  825 
pn.fe^W  religious,  with  provincial  houses  in  Italy, 
t.ermany,  Holland,  Australia,  and  a  Provincial 
>u|M-nor  residing  in  Pari*,  who  rules  over  the  dis- 
is  rsed  members  of  the  French  Province,  and  its 
establishments  in  Switzerland;  Belgium;  Canada— 
Qucbcr;  Beauport,  IWince  of  Quebec;  South 
olbaC^Ont    Cdlnne        S:u*atchcwan,  and  North 

teliTv  rfflW,nl  ft.'  q?i"c  ,,irwt  th*  Archconfra- 
ternity of  Our  Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  publish  the 


Annals,  its  monthly  bullet  in,  and  conduct  five  missions 
and  retreats.  They  also  have  a  public  chapel. 
The  novitiate  for  Canada  and  the  States  is  at  Beau- 
port.  The  other  Canadian  communities  are  engaged 
in  parochial  and  missionary  work.  In  England, 
Ix-sidcs  Glastonbury,  the  Missionaries  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  have  communities  at  St.  Albans,  Herfordshire, 
and  at  Braintree.  Essex.  They  engage  in  parish 
work  and  act  as  chaplains. 

In  the  United  States  the  Society  has  communities 
at  Watertown,  N.  Y.;  Natick,  R.  I.;  Onawa,  Iowa; 
Caxenovia  and  Sioux  City,  Wis.,  this  last  being 
a  dependency  of  the  German  l'rovinee;  the  first 
four  form  an  American  Quasi-Province  with  head- 
quarters at  Natick.  In  all  these  places  the  Fathers 
have  charge  of  parishes,  except  those  at  Sioux  City, 
who  preach  missions,  supply  the  places  of  absent 
priests,  and  assist  the  clergy.  The  Natick  community 
supplies  chaplains  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  for  tuber- 
cular patients  at  Hills  Grove,  and  to  the  Rhode  Island 
State  charitable  and  correctional  institutions  at 
Howard,  Cranston,  and  Sackanosset. 

For  the  |>ast  quarter  of  a  century  the  efforts  of  the 
Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart  have  been  expended 
chiefly  in  foreign  mission  fields.  On  1  Sept.,  1881, 
three  Fathers  set  out  from  Barcelona  for  the  South 
Sea  Islands  at  the  request  of  Leo  XIII,  and  es- 
tablished  a  station  in  New  Britain — now  New 
Pomerania.  To-day  the  priests  and  brothers  doing 
missionary  work  in  divers  islands  and  archipelagoes 
of  the  South  Pacific  numl>er  upward  of  300,  exclusive 
of  the  new  mission  lately  opened  in  Mindanao, 
Philippine  Islands — where  thirty  or  more  apostolic 
labourers  from  the  Dutch  Province  are  already  em- 
ployed— and  the  vast  territory  comprised  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Port  Victoria  and  Palmerston,  South  Australia, 
in  charge  of  Father  F.  X.  Gsell  as  Administrator 
Apostolic,  with  residence  at  Port  Darwin,  The 
Bishop  of  Ponso-Alegre  has  just  entrusted  the  direc- 
tion of  his  episcopal  college  to  the  congregation. 

CarVAUKB.  Lt  Satri-Cwur  it  Jtnu  Ham  tn  rapportt  atte 
Marxr,  ,.u  S'atrt  Dam*  du  .SnrrMVur  <P»ru.  IWl;  Wroox 
.ifor  limn,  Vrrju.  (P.rin.  1890):  CAMUS**.  U  P.  J  ran  \and,l 
1908);     AOmm    .ocwfcUw  «iiiw«irwn.- 


Conii,  J«u  (Home,  1911) 


Zephyrix  Peloquin. 


Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  Society  of  the  (Pac- 
canarists). — This  society  was  founded  by  two  young 
seminarists  of  Saint-Sulpiee  who  had  emigrated  to 
Belgium  during  the  French  Revolution,  Krancois- 
Eleonor  de  Tournely  and  Prince  Charles  de  Broglie, 
a  son  of  the  marshal.  Their  object  was  to  form  a 
society  similar  in  all  respects  to  the  order  founded  by 
St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  Their  first  residence  was  the 
old  country  house  of  the  Louvatn  Jesuits,  into  which 
the  community  under  Tournely  entered  8  May,  1794, 
numbering  four  members.  These  four  were  the  two 
founders  and  two  young  offieere  of  the  army  of  Conde, 
Xavier  de  Toumdlv,  brother  of  the  superior,  and 
Pierre-Charles  U  Blanc.  The  victory  of  the  French 
forces  at  Fleurus  (26  June,  1794)  obliged  them  to 
leave  Belgium  just  as  they  were  joined  by  a  recruit 
who  was  destined  to  play  a  part  of  great  importance, 
Joseph  Varin  de  Solmon,  who  had  also  been  in  the 
army  of  Condc\  The  fugitive*  lived  for  some  tune 
at  Leuterahofcn  near  Augsburg.  In  the  church  ol 
the  Benedictine*  at  Augsburg,  on  15  Oct.,  1794.  thcy 
consecrated  themselves  bv  a  special  vow  to  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  the  Most  Holy  Heart  of 
Man-,  to  continue  the  work  thev  had  begun,  to  oiler 
themselves  to  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  to  obey  mm 
as  Si .  Ignatius  and  his  companions  had  done.    »  nen 

*ue  f<- 

dered 


it  had  t"o  leave  Augsburg,  the  Society  of  the  Sacred 


Heart  numbered  sixteen  subjects.  It  wamn 
about  for  some  time  in  Southern  Germany  and 
several  of  its  members.  Father  Varin  among  them, 
were  ordained  priests.    At  length,  <m  Easter  Tue*da> , 
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1797,  it  settled  in  the  village  of  Hagenbrunn,  three 
leagues  from  Vienna.  There  the  founder,  not  more 
than  thirty  yeare  of  age,  died  of  smallpox,  9  July, 
1797,  and  Father  Varin,  but  twenty-eight  years  of 
age,  wan  chosen  his  succmior. 

The  new  superior  submitted  the  statutes  of  the 
society  for  the  endorsement  of  the  exiled  French 
bishops  in  Germany  and  the  approbation  of  Pius 
VI,  then  detained  at  Florence.  The  number  of 
postulants  having  greatly  increased,  a  novitiate  was 
opened  at  Prague  under  the  protection  of  the  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Anna,  and  Hagenbrunn  was  con- 
verted into  a  boarding-school.  This  was  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1798.  Nicholas  Paccanari,  a  native  of 
Valsugnana,  near  Trent,  had  at  one  time  been  a 
sergeant  in  the  garrison  of  S.  Angelo,  had  then  be- 
come a  merchant  and,  having  met  with  financial 
disaster,  was  reduced  to  earn  his  living  as  a  sort  of 
guide  or  cicerone.  Though  entirely  without  educa- 
tion, he  possessed  a  remarkable  natural  gift  of  elo- 
quence. 

At  about  this  period  Paccanari  was  attached 
to  the  Oratory  of  the  Caravita,  a  pious  association 
at  Rome  under  the  direction  of  Father  Gravita,  who 
had  been  a  Jesuit.    Hero  Paccanari  conceived  a 

over  to  his  project  those  priests  who  were  his  asso- 
ciates at  the  Caravita:  Joseph  della  Vedova,  a  doc- 
tor of  the  Sapienia;  Halnat.  of  the  Diocese  of  Rennes, 
formerly  a  missionary  in  Madagascar;  Epinette,  of 
the  Diocese  of  Le  Mans.  He  drew  up  a  rule  of  life 
for  them  and  shut  himself  up  at  Ixircto  in  a  retreat 
which  lasted  eleven  months.  Returning  to  Rome 
in  May,  1797.  he  obtained  for  his  project  the  approval 
of  Cardinal  della  Somaglia,  the _popc's  vicar,  and  on 
15  August,  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Caravita,  the  founder 
and  his  three  companions  made  the  three  vows  of 
religion  and  the  vow  of  obedience  to  the  sovereign 
pontiff.  They  adopted  the  habit  of  the  original 
Jesuits  and  settled  themselves  at  Spoleto.  In 
August,  1798,  Paccanari,  having  been  received  by 
Pius  VI  who  was  then  at  Sienna,  obtained  from  the 
pope  several  privileges  and  a  Rescript  in  which  the 
society  was  designated  "The  Company  of  the  Faith 
of  Jesus".  The  pope  charged  him  with  the  care 
of  the  Propaganda  students  who  had  been  expelled 
from  their  seminary. 

Paccanari  made  three  journeys  to  Rome  to  collect 
these  young  men;  the  third  time  he  and  his  compan- 
ions were  arrested  by  the  French  military  authorities 
and  lodged  in  the  Castle  of  S.  Angelo.  They  re- 
mained there  four  months,  were  then  expelled  from 
the  Roman  Republic  and  retired  to  Parma,  where 
many  of  the  former  Jesuits  had  established  them- 
selves under  the  protection  of  the  duke.  Father 
Halnat,  having  learned  of  the  existence  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  Fathers,  suggested  to  Paccanari  the  idea  of 
one  foundation  for  the  two  institutes  devoted  to  the 
same  object.  Negotiations  were  opened,  but  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  imprisonment  of  Paccanari,  and  were 
resumed  in  1799.  The  founder  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Faith,  after  a  visit  to  Pius  VI  who  heartily  encour- 
aged his  project,  repaired  to  Vienna.  The  society 
numbered  about  a  score  of  members,  onlv  three  of 
them  priests.  It  had  at  first  been  well  received  by 
the  Jesuits  of  Parma  and  of  Venice,  but  its  leader's 
lukewarmness  towards  the  idea  of  union  with  the 
Jesuits  of  Russia  rendered  it  suspect  to  those  re- 
ligious. 

Fusion  with  the  French  community  at  Hagenbrunn 
therefore  offered  the  only  opportunity  for  its  devel- 
opment. Conferences  were  inaugurated  at  Hagen- 
brunn, 9  April,  1799,  and  lasted  nine  daw,  Father 
Sineo  della  Torre,  one  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Fathers, 
acting  as  interpreter  between  Father  Varin  and 
Paccanari,  who  knew  neither  French  nor  Latin.  The 
encouragement  given  by  Pius  VI  was  accepted  bv 
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the  Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Heart  as  a  command,  and 
their  already  numerous  congregation  allowed  itself 
to  be  absorbed  by  Paccanari's  little  society.  On 
18  April,  Paccanari,  still  only  a  tonsured  cleric,  was 
received  as  superior-general,  and  the  name  Fathers 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  was  changed  to  that  of  Fathers 
of  the  Faith.  The  general,  deeming  the  manner  of 
life  of  the  Hagenbrunn  Fathers  too  austere  and  too 
confined,  shortened  their  hours  of  prayer,  increased 
the  time  devoted  to  studies  and  recreation,  and 
launched  his  subjects  on  the  external  life  and  the 
work  of  preaching.  Having  been  introduced  by 
Father  Varin  to  the  Archduchess  Maria  Anna,  Pac- 
canari gained  an  extraordinary  ascendency  over  that 
princess,  through  whose  good  offices  he  received  minor 
orders,  the  subdiaconate,  and  the  diaconatc  from  the 
bands  of  the  nuncio  at  Vienna. 

At  the  request  of  his  new  subjects,  who  were  al- 
ready beginning  to  be  uneasy  about  his  tendencies, 
he  gave  out  (11  Aug.,  1799)  a  somewhat  vague  state- 
ment of  his  intentions  in  regard  to  the  original  Jesuits. 
At  last  he  left  Germany,  but  only  after  distributing 
his  men  among  the  different  countries  of  Western 
Europe.  A  eoDcge  was  opened  at  Dillingen,  a  foun- 
dation which  lasted  five  or  six  years  was  made  at 
Amsterdam,  and  Fathers  Rozaven  and  de  Broglie 
with  some  scholastics  set  out  for  England,  where, 
in  March,  1800,  they  opened  a  boarding-school 
at  Kensington.  Paccanari  himself,  returning  to 
Italy,  established  a  novitiate  at  Cremona,  then  at 
Estc. 

He  scattered  many  of  his  religious  among  the  hos- 
pitals— at  that  time  overcrowded  with  wounded 
soldiers — in  Italy  and  Germany.  In  the  midst  of 
his  labours  he  was  ordained  priest  at  Padua,  and 
soon  after  this  he  received  from  the  new  pope,  Pius 
VII,  permission  to  have  a  house  at  Rome.  The  Arch- 
duchess Maria  Anna  bought  from  the  Theatines 
the  Church  of  St.  Sylvester,  with  its  convent  and 
gardens,  at  Monte-Cavallo;  and  in  1801  the  pope 
in  person  came  to  install  the  Fathers  there.  In  the 
month  of  August,  1802,  the  first  congregation  was 
held;  with  some  temporary  modifications,  the  old 
constitution  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  was  adopted. 
In  1803  and  1804  Paccanari  summoned  to  the  College 
of  St.  Sylvester  the  young  religious  of  the  society, 
and  the  courses  in  philosophy  and  theology,  as  well 
as  the  solemn  theses,  of  this  house  of  studies  shed 
great  lustre  upon  the  nascent  order.  At  that  time 
there  were  110  religious  at  St.  Sylvester.  In  the 
beginning  of  1S04,  again  under  the  archduchess's 
patronage,  the  Salviati  Palace,  near  St.  Peter's,  was 
opened  as  a  boarding-school  for  young  nobles,  the 
institution  being  named,  after  its  benefactress,  the 
"Collegio  Mariano". 

Throughout  Italy,  but  particularly  at  Spoleto,  the 
Paccanarists  gave  missions  with  great  success.  In 
Nov.,  1805,  the  Council  of  the  Republic  of  Le  Valais 
offered  Paccanari  the  College  of  Sion,  which  was 
accepted.  To  Father  Varin  r  ranee  had  been  assigned 
as  the  field  of  his  apostolate;  he  returned  thither  in 
the  spring  of  1800  and  began  by  preaching  to  the  sick 
in  the  hospitals  of  Bieetre  and  la  Sal|>ctricre.  It  was 
at  this  time  that,  with  Blessed  Sophie  Barat,  he  es- 
tablished the  Society  of  the  Indies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  (21  Nov.,  1800).  The  Fathers  of  the  Faith 
rapidly  increased  in  number;  in  1801  they  were  able 
to  open  at  Lyons  a  boarding-school,  which  was  trans- 
ferred in  the  following  year  to  the  old  Jesuit  college 
at  Bcllcy.  Lamartine  was  educated  there.  Another 
school  was  established  in  1802  at  Amiens,  and  then 
another  at  Ronnne  in  1804.  These  foundations 
aroused  the  suspicions  both  of  Fouch6,  the  minister 
of  police,  and  of  Napoleon;  but  Portalis  and,  still 
more,  Cardinal  Fesch  quieted  them  for  a  time.  Mis- 
sions were  preached  with  brilliant  success;  at  the 
first  mission,  at  Tours,  the  extraordinary  power  which 
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Father  Enfantin  exercised  over  the  crowds  was 
unexpectedly  revealed;  at  the  second,  at  Amiens, 
more  tlian  six  hundred  marriages  were  rehabili- 
tated. 

Meanwhile  Paceanari's  adminisl ration,  his  taste 
for  display,  his  festivals,  and  the  premature  thrusting 
of  his  subjects  into  publicity  displeased  the  Fathers 
of  the  Faith.  Besides,  Father  Rozaven,  the  provin- 
cial of  England,  who  had  learned  in  1802  certain 
unsavoury  details  of  the  general's  private  life,  pur- 
sued his  inquiries,  and,  having  attained  certainty, 
visited  Rome  in  1803  to  communicate  the  melan- 
choly fur i.i  to  I'ius  VII.  During  his  absence  most 
of  his  brethren  in  I/indon  wrote  to  Father  Gruber, 
the  Vicar-General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Russia, 
to  obtain  admission  individually.  Father  Rozaven 
on  his  return  to  England  imitated  their  example, 
and  in  March,  1804,  he  set  out  for  Russia.  Only 
Father  Charles  de  Broglie  remained  in  London,  as  a 
secular  priest;  he  broke  with  his  former  friends, 
allied  himself  closely  with  the  anli«mcordataire 
bishop**,  and  persisted  in  his  protestations  against 
the  act  of  Pius  VII  as  Late  as  1842.  Father  Varin, 
apprised  of  the  course  of  events  by  Father  Rozaven, 
referred  the  matter  to  the  cardinal-legate  in  France, 
and  on  21  June,  1804,  broke  with  Paccanari.  His 
society,  having  become  independent,  remained  in 
France  on  the  advice  of  the  legate  and  of  Pius  VII 
himself.  It  flourished  in  that  country  until  1807; 
missions  were  given  at  Grenoble,  Poitiers,  Xiort, 
Bordeaux,  and  elsewhere;  seminaries  were  opened 
at  Roulers  (Gand),  Marvejols  (Mcnde),  Bazas 
(liordeaux),  and  a  college  at  Argentiere  (Lyons). 
This  progress  alarmed  Fouch£;  Napoleon  issued  an 
order  for  the  suppression  of  the  congregation,  which 
was  executed  in  Nov.,  1807;  the  connivance  of 
k>cal  authorities  enabled  it  to  continue  the  work 
of  the  seminaries,  but  its  missions  were  stopped. 
Many  of  the  Fathers  entered  the  parochial  minis- 
try- 

In  August,  1808,  Father  Sineo  della  Torre  and  the 
Fathers  in  Switzerland  in  their  turn  abandoned  Pac- 
canari. In  1810  they  were  received  as  a  body  into 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  though  only  in  faro  iitferno, 
the  official  aggregation  not  taking  place  until  1814. 
Also  about  the  year  1800  some  of  the  Fathers  of  Spo- 
leto,  Padua,  Lombard},  and  Amsterdam  seceded. 
The  Society  of  Jesus  having  been  restored  at  Naples 
by  Pius  VII  (31  July,  1804),  many  Fathers  of  the 
Collegio  Mariano  went  there  and  were  admitted  as 
novice. 

In  July,  1807,  Paccanari  received  positive  commands 
from  the  pope  to  retire  to  Sixilcto.  A  first  canonical 
process  was  begun  during  the  winter.  Relegated  to 
the  convent  of  the  Franciscans  at  Assisi,  the  general 
made  a  confession  of  his  whole  life  and  appcaml 
penitent.  At  the  end  of  five  months  he  was  trans- 
ferret!  to  the  prisons  of  the  Holv  Office.  A  new  trial 
resulUd,  in  August,  1806,  in  a  sentence  of  ten  vears' 
imprisonment.  The  sentence  paid  a  tribute  to  the 
innocence  and  virtue  of  the  other  Fathers  of  the  Faith; 
never! heh-ss  il  was  ihe  annihilation  of  their  soceitv. 
In  1MW,  when  the  French  army  opened  the  |ionti"f- 
iral  prisons,  Paccanari  at  first  refused  to  go  out.  but 
eventually  left  and  disappeared.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  he  withdrew  to  Switzerland  un.ler  an  as- 
sumed name,  as  some  have  asserted,  or  whether, 
under  some  regrettable  circumstances,  he  was  stabbed 
by  a  domestic  servant  and  hi*  IhmJv  thrown  into  the 
liber,  as  another  tradition  has  it',  No  one  knows 
what  his  end  wit*. 

'Ihe  Archduchess  Maria  Anna.  who.  in  spite  of  the 
commands  of  her  brother  the  Emperor  Leopold,  had 
at  nr*  refused  to  abandon  Paccanari  and  his  work, 
was  "bhted  to  submit,  overcome  bv  the  miserable 

ill.,  r  i  r  ''r",,,,"r  ull"w,'<1  h,'r  »«  «ve  and  the 
Buairn  of  her  condemnation.    She  retired  to  Stvria 


to  die  a  holy  death.  She  obtained  permission  for 
the  last  remnants  of  the  Paecanarisls  to  live,  though 
without  the  religious  habit,  in  the  house  of  St.  Syl- 
vester. The  Collegio  Mariano  was  sold,  and  in  1814 
most  of  the  Paecanarisls  entered  the  Society  of 

Jesus, 

As  for  the  French  Fathers,  Ihe  fall  of  Napoleon 
enabled  them  to  meet  in  Paris  and  deliberate  as 
to  what  course  they  should  take.  Father  de  Clor- 
ivicrc,  one  of  the  old  Jesuits,  and  Monsignori  di  Gre- 
gorio  and  ilella  Gcnga  (the  latter  afterwards  Leo 
All  ),  the  pope's  representatives,  advised  them  to 
remain  in  France.  Father  Varin,  however,  had  al- 
ready set  out  for  Russia  to  ask  the  general  to  appoint 
a  commissary  to  re-establish  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
France,  when  the  commission  was  given  to  Father 
Cloriviere  himself.  Father  Varin  was  received  by 
him  into  the  Society  on  19  July,  1814.  Nearly  all 
the  former  Fathers  of  the  Faith  followed  him;  the 
rest  remaining  among  the  secular  clergy. 

Crtoic.  Vitdu  P.  Jmtp*  Varin  (2nd  *d..  Pari*,  18S0):  Ion. 
\attet»  hfl.  fur  4ur7<|u»  mtmhrrt  dr  la  Sor.  dn  Pirn  du  Sa/rt- 
Cnr  rl  dr  la  V.  dr  J.  (Pari*.  IS*!);  Smil.  Leanar  t.  Tovrntlg  u. 
dir  CtteUKaafi  da  hi.  Hirvu  Jen  (Bmlau.  1874). 

Mabc  Dubsctcl. 

Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  Congrega- 
tion OF  THE,  AND  OF  THE  PERPETUAL  ADORATION  OF 

the  Blessed  Sacrament  of  toe  Altar,  better  known 
as  the  Congregation  of  Picpus,  was  founded  by 
Father  Coudrin,  b.  at  Coursay-lea-Bois,  in  Poiton  on 
1  March,  1708.  He  was  only  deacon  when  the  perse- 
cution, directed  against  the  clergy,  dispersed  the  stu- 
dents of  the  seminar}'  of  Poitiers,  where  he  was  being 
trained.  Having  learned  that  Mgr  de  Ronald,  Bishop 
of  Clermont,  was  in  Paris  and  would  confer  Holy 
Orders  upon  him,  he  set  out  for  that  city,  and  on  4 
March,  1792.  was  ordained  priest  in  the  Irish  Sem- 
inary. The  ordination  took  place  in  the  library,  be- 
cause the  revolutionaries  had  invaded  the  chapel  in 
which  they  were  actually  holding  their  meetings. 
After  ordination  he  returned  to  Cour*ayt  but  the 
violence  of  the  persecution  soon  compelled  him  to  hide 
elsewhere.  During  October  of  the  same  year,  dis- 
guised, he  laboured  in  the  Dioceses  of  Poitiers  and 
Tours. 

Father  Coudrin  gathered  around  him  a  few  com- 
panions, to  whom  he  communicated  his  views  to 
promote  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and 
of  Mary,  and  who  were  also  willing  to  assist  him  in 
his  great  work.  On  Christmas  night,  1800,  he  sol- 
emnly made  his  religious  vows,  devoting  himself 
entirely  to  the  love  of  the  Sacred  Hearts.  During  the 
vear  1805  Father  Coudrin  bought  some  dilapidated 
houses  in  the  Rue  Picpus  in  Paris,  and  there  estab- 
lished himself  with  a  few  of  his  religious.  A  college 
for  the  training  of  youths  and  a  seminary'  were 
s*s>n  started.  "The  Good  Father",  as  his  religious 
used  to  call  him,  governed  his  congregation  with 
tact  and  prudence,  and  in  spite  of  many  difficul- 
ties, his  work  prospered.  Several  new  monasteries 
and  colleges  were  founded  and  opened  in  various 
towns. 

In  182.1  the  evangelization  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  entrusted  by  the  Holy  Bee  to 
the  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Hearts,  and  the  follow- 
ing vear  the  first  band  of  missionaries  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts  left  France  to  earn-  the  Faith  to  the  inhabi- 
tants. In  l>v«  the  Archipelagos  of  Oriental  Oeeanica 
wen-  likewise  confided  to  the  same  Congregation  and 
immediatelv  missionaries  were  sent  to  the  Gambler 
Islands;  some  of  these  fathers  established  houses  ol 
the  congregation  in  Peru  and  Chile,  South  America. 
Not  long  afterwards  other  evangelical  labourers  were 
sent  to  the  Marquesa  Islands  at  the  death  of  the 
founder  in  1S:J7.  The  perpetual  adoration  of  the 
Hlessed  Sacrament  was  made  day  and  night  in  nineteen 
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houses,  while  several  other  houses  had  also  been 
founded  abroad. 

In  1817  it  was  formally  approved  bv  Pius  VII,  in 
1825  by  Ia>o  XII,  and  in  1840  by  Gregory  XVI,  under 
the  name  of  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of 
Jesus  and  Mary  and  of  the  Perpetual  Adoration  of  the 
Most  Holy  Sacrament  of  the  Altar.  Its  special  aim 
is  to  honour  and  imitate  the  four  ages  of  our  Lord: 
His  infancy  by  the  instruction  of  children,  and  by  the 
formation  of  youths  for  the  priesthood:  His  hidden 
life  by  the  exercise  of  the  Adoration;  His  public  life, 
bv  preaching  and  by  missionary  work;  His  crucified 
lite  by  the  works  of  Christian  mortification.  At  the 
present  day  the  missions  confided  to  the  Cortgrceation 
of  the  Sacred  Hearts  comprise  three  Apostolic  Vicar- 
iates: the  T^hitMslands.^Iarquesa  Islands,  and  the 

to  his  humble  and  generous  devotion  for  the  poor 
lepers  of  Molokai.  The  Congregation  of  the  Sacred 
Hearts,  which  depends  directly  upon  the  Propaganda, 
is  governed  by  a  Superior  General,  who  is  elected  for 
life.  The  members  make  perpetual  but  simple  vows 
after  a  probation  of  eighteen  months'  novitiate.  In  1898 
the  Congregation  was  divided  into  three  proviniro. 
The  Belgian  province,  under  which  England  and  the 
l"nited  States  of  America  are  comprised,  has  a  novi- 
tiate and  a  house  of  studies  at  Courtray.  The  pro- 
vincial has  his  residence  in  the  monastery  of  the 
Sacred  Hearts  in  Ixiuvain,  Mount  St.  Antoiue, 
Belgium.  The  superior  in  England  is  in  the  Damien 
house  of  Ecclcshall  in  Staffordshire;  in  the  United 
States  in  the  monastery  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  at  Pair- 
haven  in  Massachusetts. 

IIeihbi  chkr,  Ou  Ordm  u.  Konor^at,«nrn  (2nd  <-d..  Pider- 
born.  MO*),  471. 

William  De  Bkoeck. 

Sacrifice  (Lat.  sacrijicium;  Ital.  aaerificio;  French 
aacrifice). — This  term  is  identical  with  the  English 
offering  (Latin  offerre)  and  the  German  Opjer;  the 
latter  is  derived,  not  from  offerre,  but  from  operari 
(Old  High  German  op/Aron  ;  Middle  High  German 
opperu,  oppardn),  and  thus  means  "  to  do  zealously,  to 
serve  God.  to  offer  sacrifice"  (cf.  Kluge  "Etymolo- 
gisches  Wortcrbuch  der  deutschen  Sprache",  Strass- 
burg,  1899,  p.  288).  By  sacrifice  in  the  real  sense  is 
universally  understood  the  offering  of  a  sense-per- 
ceptible gift  to  the  Deitv  as  an  outward  manifi-station 
of  our  veneration  for  Him  and  with  the  object  of  at- 
taining communion  with  Him.  Strictly  speaking, 
however,  this  offering  does  not  become  a  sacrifice  until 
a  real  change  has  been  effected  in  the  visible  gift 
(e.  it.  by  slaying  it,  shedding  its  blood,  burning  it,  or 
pouring  it  out).  As  the  meaning  and  importance  of 
sacrifice  cannot  be  established  by  a  priori  metho<ls, 
every  admissible  theory  of  sacrifice  must  shape  itself 
in  accordance  with  the  sacrificial  systems  of  the  pagan 
nations,  and  especially  with  those  of  the  revealed  re- 
ligions, Judaism  and  Christianity.  Pure  Buddhism, 
Mohammedanism,  and  Protestantism  here  call  for  no 
attention,  as  they  have  no  real  sacrifice;  apart  from 
these  there  is  and  has  been  no  devclojied  religion 
which  has  not  accepted  sacrifice  as  an  essential  por- 
tion of  its  cult.  We  shall  consider  successive! v :  I. 
Pagan  Sacrifice;  II.  Jewish  Sacrifice;  III.  Christian 
Sacrifice;  IV.  Theory  of  Sacrifice. 

I.  Paoan  Sackifice. — (1)  Among  the  Indians. — 
The  Vedism  of  the  ancient  Indies  was,  to  an  extent 
never  elsewhere  attained,  a  sacrificial  religion  con- 
nected with  the  deities  Agni  and  Soma.  A  Vedic 
proverb  runs:  "Sacrifice  is  the  navel  of  the  world". 
Originally  regarded  as  a  feast  for  the  gods,  before 
whom  food-offerings  (cakes,  milk,  butter,  meat,  and 
the  noma  drink)  were  set  on  the  holy  grass  before  the 
altar,  sacrifice  gradually  became  a'  magical  agency 
for  influencing  the  go<ls.  such  as  might  Tx-  expressed 
in  the  formula.  "  Do  ut  des",  or  in  the  Vedic  proverb: 
"  Here  is  the  butter;  where  are  thy  gifts?"    The  Ve- 


dic sacrificial  prayers  express  no  spirit  of  humility  or 
submission;  even  the  word  "thank"  is  unknown  in 
the  Vedic  language.  The  gods  thus  sank  to  the  level 
of  mere  servants  of  man,  while  the  high-priests  or 
Brahmins  entrusted  with  t  he  complicated  rites  gradu- 
ally acquired  an  almost  divine  dignity.  In  their 
hands  the  sacrificial  ceremonial,  developed  to  the  ex- 
tremest  detail,  became  an  irresistible  power  over  the 
gods.  A  proverb  say-:  "The  aacrificer  hunts  Indra 
like  game,  and  holds  him  fast  as  the  fowler  does  the 
bird;  the  god  is  a  wheel  which  the  singer  understands 
how  to  turn."  The  gods  derive  their  whole  might 
and  power  from  the  sacrifice  as  the  condition  of  their 
existence,  so  that  the  Brahmins  are  indispensable  for 
their  continued  existence. 

However,  that  the  tods  were  not  entirely  indifferent 
to  man,  but  gave  him  their  assistance,  is  proved 
among  other  things  by  the  serious  expiatory  char- 
acter which  was  not  quite  eliminated  from  the  Vedic 
sacrifices.  The  actual  offering  of  the  sacrifice*,  which 
was  never  effected  without  fire,  took  place  either  in  the 
houses  or  in  the  open  air;  temples  were  unknown. 
Among  the  various  sacrifices  two  were  conspicuous: 
the  soma  offering  and  the  eacrificc  of  the  horse.  The 
offering  of  the  aovrn  (Aqnisloma) — a  nectar  obtained  by 
the  pressing  of  some  plants— took  place  in  the  spring: 
the  sacrifice  lasted  an  entire  day,  and  was  a  universal 
holiday  for  the  people.  The  triple  pressing  of  the 
aoma.  performed  at  certain  intervals  during  the  day, 
alternated  with  the  offering  of  sacrificial  cakes,  liba- 
tions of  milk,  an<l  the  sacrifice  of  eleven  he-goats  to 
various  gods.  The  gods  (especially  Indra)  were  eager 
for  the  intoxicating  aoma  drink:  As  the  ox  bellows 
after  the  rain,  so  does  Indra  desire  the  soma."  The 
sacrifice  of  the  horse  iacramedha) ,  executed  at  the 
command  of  the  king  and  participated  in  by  the 
whole  people,  required  a  whole  year'9  prepara- 
tion. 

It  was  the  acme,  "the  king  of  the  sacrifices",  the 
solemnities  lasting  three  days  and  t>eing  accompanied 
by  all  kinds  of  public  amusements.  The  idea  of  this 
sacrifice  was  to  provide  the  gods  of  light  with  another 
steed  for  their  heavenly  yoke.  At  first,  instead  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  horse,  human  sacrifice  seems  to  have 
been  in  vogue,  so  that  here  alao  the  idea  of  substitu- 
tion found  expirssion.  For  the  later  Indians  had  a 
At  first  the  gods  indeed  accepted  men  aa 
victims.  Then  t  he  sacrificial  efficacy  passed 
from  them  to  the  horse.  The  horse  thus  became  effi- 
cacious. They  accepted  the  horse,  but  the  sacrificial 
efficacy  went  to  the  steer,  sheep,  goat,  and  finallv  to 
rice  and  barley:  Thus  for  the  instructed  a  sacrificial 
cake  made  of  rice  and  barley  is  of  the  same  value  aa 
these  |five|  animals"  (cf.  Hardy,  "Die  vedisch-brah- 
manische  Periode  der  Religion  des  alten  ludiens", 
MQnster,  1892,  p.  150).  Modem  Hinduism  with  its 
numberless  sects  honours  Vishnu  and  Shiva  as  chief 
deities.  As  a  cult  it  is  distinguished  from  ancient 
Vedism  mainly  by  its  temple  Bervice.  The  Hindu 
temples  arc  usually  artistic  and  magnificent  edifices 
with  numerous  courts,  chapels,  and  halls,  in  which 
representations  of  gods  and  idols  are  exposed.  The 
smaller  pagodas  serve  the  same  purpose.  Although 
the  Hindu  religion  centres  in  its  idolatry,  sacrifice  has 
not  been  completely  evicted  from  its  old  place.  The 
symbol  of  Shiva  is  the  phallus  (linga);  linga  stones 
an"  indeed  met  throughout  India  (especially  in  the 
holy  places)  in  extraordinary  numbers.  The  darker 
shades  of  this  sujierstition,  degenerated  into  fetichism, 
are  somewhat  relieved  by  the  piety  and  elevation 
of  many  Hindu  hymns  or  songs  of  praise  (alotraa), 
which  surpass  even  the  old  Vedic  hymns  in  religious 
feeling. 

(2)  Among  the  Iranian*. — The  kindred  religion 
of  the  ancient  Iranians  centres,  especially  after  its 
reform  bv  Zoroaster,  in  the  service  of  the  true  god 
Ormuid  (Ahura  Mazda),  whose  will  is  the  right  and 
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whose  kingdom  in  the  good.  This  ethically  very 
elevated  religion  promotes  especially  a  life  of  purity, 
the  conscientious  fulfilment  of  all  liturgical  and 
moral  precepts,  and  the  positive  renunciation  of  the 
Devil  and  all  demoniacal  powers.  If  the  ancient 
Indian  religion  was  essentially  a  religion  of  sacrifice, 
this  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians  may  be  described 
as  a  religion  of  observance.  Inasmuch  as,  in  the 
old  A  vesta  (q.  v.),  the  sacred  book  of  the  Persians, 
the  war  between  the  good  god  Ormuzd  and  the 
Devil  ends  eschatologicaTly  with  the  complete  victory 
of  the  good  god,  we  may  designate  the  earliest  Par- 
seeism  as  Monotheism.  However,  the  theological 
Dualism  taught  in  the  later  A  vesta,  where  the  wicked 
anti-god  Ahmuan  is  opposed  to  the  good  god  Ormusd 
as  an  absolute  principle,  is  already  foreshadowed  and 
prepared  for  in  many  didactic  poems  (g&lhat)  of  the 
old  A  vesta.  Sacrifice  and  prayer  are  inteniled  to 
paralyse  the  diabolical  machinations  of  Ahriman  and 
his  demons.  The  central  feature  of  the  Avestic 
divine  service  was  the  worship  of  fire,  a  worship, 
however,  unconnected  with  special  fire-temples. 
Like  the  modern  Mobcds  in  India,  the  priests  car- 
ried portable  altars  with  them,  and  could  thus  offer 
sacrifice  everywhere.  Special  fire-tempk*  wen-,  how- 
ever, early  erected,  in  which  five  times  daily  the 
priests  entered  the  sacred  fire-chamber  to  tend  the 
fire  in  a  metal  vessel,  usually  fed  with  odoriferous 
wood.  In  a  roomy  antechamber  the  intoxicating 
haoma  (the  counterpart  of  the  Indian  totna  drink) 
was  brewed,  the  holy  water  prepared,  and  the  sacri- 
fice of  flesh  (myazda)  and  cakes  {damn)  offered  to  the 
gods.  The  precious  haoma,  the  drink  of  immor- 
tality, not  only  conduced  in  the  case  of  mankind  to 
eternal  life,  but  was  likewise  a  drink  for  the  gods 
themselves.  In  the  later  Avesta  this  drink,  origi- 
nally only  a  medium  of  cult,  was  formally  deified, 
'  >ntified  with  the  divinity ;  nay  even  the  vi-ry 
used  in  the  fabrication  of  this  drink  from  the 
branches  were  celebrated  and  adored  in 
hymns  of  praise.  Worthy  of  mention  also  are  the 
sacrificial  twigs  (haretman,  later  bar  tarn),  which  were 
used  as  praying  twigs  or  magical  wands  and  solemnly 
stretched  out  in  the  hand.  After  the  reduction  o"f 
the  kingdom  of  the  Sassanids  by  the  Arabians  (a.  d. 
(J42  )  the  Persian  religion  was"  doomed  to  decay, 
and  the  vast  majority  of  its  followers  fell  away  into 
Islamism.  Resides  some  small  remnants  in  modern 
Persia,  large  communities  still  exist  on  the  west  coast 
of  India,  in  Guscrat  and  Bombay,  whither  many  Par- 
sees  then  immigrated. 

(3)  Among  thr  (Ireekx. — The  universal  religion 
of  ancient  Greece  was  a  glad  and  joyous  Polytheism 
most  closely  connected  with  civic  life.    Even  the 
ancient  Amphietyonic  Council  was  a  confederacy  of 
states  with  the  object  of  maintaining  in  common  a 
certain  shrine.    The  object  of  the  religious  functions, 
which  consisted  in  prayer,  sacrifice,  and  votive  offer- 
ings, was  the  winning  of  the  favour  and  assistance 
of  the  gods,  which  were  always  received  with  feel- 
ings of  awe  and  gratitude.    The  sacrificial  offerings, 
bloody  and  unbloody,  were  generally  taken  from 
articles  of  human  food;  to  the  gods  above  pastrv, 
sacrificial  cakes,  pap,  fruits,  and  wine  were  offered, 
but  to  I  he  nether  gods,  cakes  of  honev  and,  as  a  drink, 
a  mixture  of  milk,  honey,  and  water.    The  sacrifi- 
cial consecration  often  consisted  merelv  in  the  ex|io- 
sition  of  the  foods  in  i>ots  on  the  roadsides  or  on  the 
funeral  mounds  with  tin-  idea  of  entertaining  the 
gods  or  the  dead.    I  Willy  a  portion  was  retained 
wherewith  to  solemnize  a  sacrificial  feast  in  union 
with  the.  got  Is;  of  the  sacrifices  to  the  nether  gods  in 
Hades,    however,    nothing    \v:is    retained.  Great 
banquets  of  the  god*  1(t«o^r<a>  were  well  known  to 
the  (.reeks  us  w.re  the  L,„ti*t,n„„  to  the  Romans. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  sacrifices  were  burned  on  the 
altar,  at  tunes  as  holocausts.    Incense  was  added  as 


a  subsidiary  offering  with  most  sacrifices,  although 
then?  were  also  special  offerings  of  incense.  The 
offerer  of  sacrifice  wore  clean  clothes  and  chaplets 
around  his  head,  sprinkled  his  hands  and  the  altar 
with  holy  water,  and  strewed  with  solemn  prayers 
sacrificial  meal  over  the  heads  of  the  victims  (pigs, 
goatB,  and  cocks).  Flutes  were  played  whik>  the 
victim  was  being  slain,  and  the  blood  was  allowed 
to  drop  through  holes  into  the  sacrificial  trenches. 
The  merit oriousness  of  the  sacrifice  was  regarded  as 
to  a  great  extent  dependent  on  its  costliness.  The 
horns  of  the  victims  were  gilded,  and  on  great  festi- 
vals whole  hecatombs  were  slain ;  sacrifices  of  twelve, 
and  especially  of  three  victims  (i?«rr*«f)  were  the  most 
usual.  In  tunes  of  great  affliction  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  even  down  to  the  historical  era.  The 
sacrifice  was  the  centre  of  the  Greek  cult,  and  no 
meal  was  partaken  of  until  a  libation  of  the  wine 
about  to  be  consumed  was  poured  out  to  the  gods. 
Among  the  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  Greek 
religion  may  be  mentioned  the  votive  offerings 
(d#a*!)u*T«),  which  (besides  firstlings,  tithes,  votive 
tablets,  and  objects  of  value)  consisted  chiefly  of  chap- 
lets,  cauldrons,  and  the  popular  tripods  (rptw6Sn). 
The  number  of  the  votive  offerings,  which  were  fre- 
quently hung  up  on  the  sacred  oaks,  grew  in  time 
so  immeasurably  that  various  states  erected  their 
special  treasuries  at  Olympia  and  Delphi. 

(4)  Among  the  Romans. — To  a  still  greater  extent 
than  among  the  Greeks  was  religion  and  the  whole 
sacrificial  svstem  a  business  of  the  state  among  the 
ancient  Romans.  Furthermore,  no  other  people 
of  antiquity  developed  Polytheism  to  such  extremes. 
Peopling  the  world  with  gods,  genii,  and  lore*,  they 
placed  almost  every  action  and  condition  under  a 
specially-conceived  deity  (god  or  goddess).  The 
calendar  prepared  by  the  pontificcs  gave  the  Romans 
detailed  mf  urination  as  to  how  thev  should  conduct 
themselves  with  reflect  to  the  gods  throughout  the 
■rifice  was  to  win  the  favour 


year.    The  objwt  of  sa<._- 

bf  the  gods  and  to  wan!  off  their  sinister  influence. 
Sacrifices  of  atonement  (puwufa)  for  perpetrated 
crimes  and  past  errors  were  also  scheduled.  In  the 
earliest  tiim-s  the  ancient  Indo-Germanic  sacrifice  of 
the  horse,  and  also  sacrifices  of  sheep,  pigs,  and  oxen 
were  known.  That  human  sacrifices  must  have  been 
once  usual  may  be  concluded  from  certain  customs 
of  a  later  period  (e.  g.  from  the  projection  of  straw 
puppets  into  the  Tiber  and  the  hanging  of  woollen 
puppets  at  the  crossways  and  on  the  doors  of  the 
nouses).  Under  the  empire  various  foreign  cults 
were  introduced,  such  as  the  veneration  of  the  Egyp- 
tian deities  Isis  and  Osiris,  the  Svrian  Astartc,  the 
Phrygian  goddess  Cybele,  etc.  The  Roman  Pan- 
theon united  in  peace  the  most  incongruous  deities 
from  every  land.  Finally,  howevert  no  cult  was  so 
popular  as  that  of  the  Indo-lranian  Light-god  Mithra, 
to  whom  cs|trciaUy  the  soldiers  and  officials  of  the 
empire,  even  in  such  distant  places  as  the  Danube 
and  the  Rhine,  offend  their  sacrifices.  In  honour 
of  the  sb-cr-killing  Mithra  the  so-called  taurobotta 
were  introduced  from  the  East;  by  taurobolwm  is 
meant  the  loathsome  ceremony  wherein  the  wor- 
shippers of  Mithra  let  the  warm  blood  of  a  just- 
slaughtered  8t«r  flow  over  their  naked  backs  as  they 
lay  in  a  trench  with  the  idea  of  attaining  thereby 
not  only  physical  strength,  but  also  mental  renewal 
and  regeneration.  ...        ,  . 

<5i  Among  the  Chinese—  The  religion  of  the 
Chinese,  a  peculiar  mixture  of  nature  and  ancestor- 
worship,  is  indissolublv  connected  with  the  consti- 
tution of  the  state.  The  oldest  Sinism  was  a  P™«"V 
Monotheism  However,  we  are  ls*t  acquainted 
with  the  Chinese  sacrificial  system  in  the  form  which 
was  given  it  bv  the  great  reformer.  Confucius  (sixtii 
centurv  l*'fore  Christ),  and  which  it  has  retained 
practically  unaltered  after  more  than  two  thousanu 
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An  the  "Son  of  Heaven"  and  the  head  of 
the  State  religion,  the  Emperor  of  China  ia  also  the 
high-priest  who  alone  may  offer  sacrifice  to  heaven. 
The  chief  sacrifice  takes  place  annually  during  the 
night  of  the  winter  solstice  on  the  "altar  of  heaven" 
in  the  southern  section  of  Peking.  On  the  highest 
terrace  of  this  ultar  stands  a  wooden  table  as  the 
symbol  of  the  soul  of  the  god  of  heaven;  there  are  in 
addition  many  other  "soul  tables"  (of  the  sun,  moon, 
stars,  clouds,  wind,  etc.),  including  those  of  the  ten 
immediate  predecessors  of  the  emjieror.  Before 
every  table  are  set  sacrificial  offerings  of  soup,  flesh, 
vegetables,  etc.  To  the  ancestors  of  the  emperor, 
as  well  as  to  the  sun  and  moon,  a  slaughtered  ox  is 
offered;  to  the  planets  and  the  stars  a  calf,  a  sheep, 
and  a  pig.  Meanwhile,  on  a  pyre  to  the  south-east 
of  the  altar,  a  sacrifice  of  an  ox  lies  ready  to  be  burned 
to  the  highest  god  of  heaven.  While  the  ox  ia  being 
consumed,  the  emperor  offers  to  the  soul-table  of 
heaven  and  the  tallies  of  his  predecessors  a  staff  of 
incense,  silk,  and  some  meat  broth.  After  the  per- 
formance of  these  ceremonies,  all  the  articles  of  sac- 
rifice arc  brought  to  s|>ecial  furnaces  and  there  con- 
sumed. Similarly  the  emperor  sacrifices  to  the  earth 
at  the  northern  wall  of  Peking,  the  sacrificial  gift* 
being  in  this  case  not  burned,  but  buried.  The 
gods  of  the  soil  and  of  corn,  as  well  as  the  ancestors 
of  the  emperor,  have  also  their  special  places  and  days 
of  sacrifice.  Throughout  the  empire  the  emperor  is 
represented  in  the  sacrifices  by  his  state  officials.  In 
the  classical  book  of  ritual,  "Li-ki",  it  is  expressly 
stated:    "The  son  of  heaven  sacrifices  to  the  heav 


and  the  earth;  the  vassals  to  the  gods  of  the  soil  and 
of  corn."  Besides  the  chief  sacrifices,  there  are  a 
number  of  others  of  the  second  or  third  rank,  which 
are  uaually  performed  by  state  officials.  The  |K>pu- 
lar  religion  with  its  innumerable  images,  which  have 
their  special  temples,  is  undisguised  idolatry. 

(6)  Among  the  Egyptian*. — The  ancient  religion 
of  the  Egyptians,  with  its  highly  developed  priest- 
hood ana  its  equally  extensive  sacrificial  system, 
marks  the  transition  to  the  religion  of  the  Semites. 
The  Egyptian  temple  contained  a  dark  chapel  with 
the  image  of  the  deity;  before  it  was  a  pillared  hall, 
(hypostyle)  faintly  lit  by  a  small  window  under  the 
roof,  and  before  this  hall  a  spacious  court-yard, 
enclosed  by  a  circular  scries  of  pillars.  The  ground- 
plan  proves  that  the  temple  was  not  used  either  for 
assemblies  of  the  people  or  as  the  residence  of  the 
priests,  but  was  intended  solely  for  the  preservation 
of  the  images  of  the  gods,  the  treasures,  and  the 
sacred  vessels.  To  the  sanctuary  proper  only  the 
priests  and  the  king  were  admitted.  The  sacrifices 
were  offered  in  the  great  court-yard,  where  also  the 
highly  popular  processions,  in  which  the  images  of 
the  gods  were  borne  in  a  ship,  took  place.  The 
rites  of  the  daily  service  of  the  temple,  the  move- 
ments, words,  and  prayers  of  the  officiating  priest, 
were  all  regulated  down  to  the  smallest  detail.  The 
image  of  the  god  was  entertained  daily  with  food  and 
drink,  which  were  placed  on  the  sacrificial  table. 
At  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  a  new  tem- 
ple human  sacrifices  were  offered,  being  abolished 
only  in  the  era  of  the  Ramassides;  a  trace  of  this 
repulsive  custom  survived  in  the  later  ceremony  of 
impressing  on  the  sacrificial  victim  a  seal  bearing  the 
image  of  a  man  in  chains  with  a  knife  in  his  throat. 
To  the  favourite  god  of  the  Egyptians,  Ammon-Ra, 
the  rulers  of  the  New  Empire  made  such  extraordinarily 
numerous  and  costly  votive  offerings  that  the  state 
became  almost  bankrupt.  The  Egyptian  religion, 
which  finally  developed  into  abominable  bcstiolatry, 
fell  into  decay  with  the  destruc  tion  of  the  Scrapeum 
in  Alexandria  by  the  Eastern  Emperor,  Throdosiua 
1  (801). 

(7)  Among  the  Semite*.—  Among  the  Semites  the 
Babylonians  and  Assyrians  deserve  first  mention. 


The  Babylonian  temple  contained  in  the  sanctuary 
the  image  of  the  god  to  whom  it  was  consecrated, 
and  in  adjoining  chambers  or  chapels  the  images  of 
the  other  gods.  The  Babylonian  priests  were  a 
private  caste,  the  mediators  between  the  gods  and 
man,  the  guardians  of  the  sacred  literature,  and  the 
teachers  of  the  sciences.  In  Assyria,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  king  was  the  high-priest,  and  offered  up 
sacrifice.  According  to  the  Babylonian  idea,  sac- 
rifice (libations,  offerings  of  foods,  bloody  sacrifices) 
is  the  due  tribute  of  mankind  to  the  gods,  and  is  as 
old  as  the  world;  sacrifices  are  the  banquets  of  the 
gods,  and  the  smoke  of  the  offerings  is  for  them  a 
fragrant  odour;  a  jovous  sacrificial  banquet  unites 
the  sacrificers  with  tfieir  divine  guests.  Both  burnt 
and  aromatic  offerings  were  common  to  the  Baby- 
lonians and  the  Assyrians.  The  sacrificial  gifts 
included  wild  and  tame  animals,  fowl,  fish,  fruit, 
curds,  honey,  and  oil.  Sacrificial  animals  were 
usually  of  the  male  sex;  they  had  to  be  without 
strong  and  fat,  for  only  the  unblemished  Is 
of  the  gods.  Only  in  the  rite  of  purification 
allowed,  and  only  in  the  lesser 
defective  animals.  The  offering  of  bread 
on  tables  (showbread)  was  also  usual.  To  the  sac- 
rifices was  attributed  a  purifying  and  atoning  force, 
and  the  idea  of  aubstitution,  the  sacrificial  victim 
being  substituted  for  man,  was  clearly  expressed. 
In  the  Babylonian  penitential  psalms  especially,  the 
deep  consciousness  of  sin  and  guilt  often  finds  touch- 
ing expression.  Men  were  slam  only  with  lamenta- 
tions for  the  dead. 

The  demonstration  that  the  Chanaanites  origi- 
nally came  from  Arabia  (that  ancient  home  of  the 
races)  to  Palestine,  and  there  disseminated  the  cul- 
ture of  the  ancient  Arabians,  is  an  achievement  of 
modern  investigators.  While  the  Babylonian  reli- 
gion was  governed  by  the  course  of  the  stars  (astrol- 
ogy), the  spiritual  horizon  of  the  Chanaanites  was 
fixed  by  the  periodical  changes  of  dying  and  reawak- 
ening nature,  and  thus  depended  secondarily  on  the 
vivifying  influence  of  the  stars,  especially  of  the  sun 
and "  the  moon.  Wherever  the  force  of  nature 
revealed  evidence  of  life,  there  the  deity  had  his  neat. 
At  fountains  and  rivers  temples  arose,  because  water 
brings  life  and  drought,  death.  Feeling  themselves 
nearest  to  the  deity  on  mountains,  hill-worship 
(mentioned  also  in  the  Old  Testament)  was  the  most 
popular  among  the  Chanaanites.  On  the  height 
stood  an  altar  with  an  oval  opening,  and  around  it 
was  made  a  channel  to  carry  off  the  blood  of  the 
sacrificial  victim.  To  the  cruel  god  Moloch  sacri- 
fices of  chihlren  were  offered— a  horrible  custom 
against  which  the  Bible  so  sternly  inveighs.  The 
kindred  cult  of  the  Phoenicians  originated  in  a  low 
idea  of  the  deity,  which  inclined  towards  gloominess, 
cruelty,  and  voluptuousness.  We  need  only  men- 
tion the  worship  of  Baal  and  Astarte,  Phalliam  and 
the  sacrifice  of  chastity,  the  sacrifice  of  men  and 
children,  which  the  civilized  Romans  vainly  strove 
to  abolish.  In  their  sacrificial  system  the  Phoe- 
nicians had  some  points  in  common  with  the  Israel- 
ites. The  "sacrificial  table  of  Marseilles",  which, 
like  the  similar  "sacrificial  table  of  Carthage",  was  of 
Phoenician  origin,  mentions  as  sacrificial  victims: 
steers,  calves,  stags,  sheep,  ahe-goaU.  lambs,  he- 
goats,  fawns,  and  fowl,  tame  and  wild.  Sick  or 
emaciated  animals  were  forbidden.  The  Phoenicians 
were  also  acquainted  with  holocausts  (kalil),  which 
were  always  supplicatory  sacrifices,  and  partial 
offerings,  which  might  Im>  sacrifices  of  either  suppli- 
cation or  thanks.  The  chief  efficacy  of  the  sacrifice 
of  men  and  animals  was  regarded  as  lying  in  the 
blood.  When  the  victim  was  not  entirely  consumed, 
the  sacrifice!*  participated  in  a  sacrificial  banquet  with 
music  and  dancing. 

,  Mn-ri!i«!  in  Kvoeral  mv  CREnr.n.  SlinWit  u. 
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II.  Jewish  Sacrifice.— (1)  In  General.— That 
many  «cnoral  ulcus  im.l  rites,  which  are  found  in 
pagan  rt-ll(ti<ms,  fiml  their  place  also  in  the  Jewish 
NMnficiiil  system,  shnul.l  excite  o«  little  surprise  aa 
the  fact  thnt  revealnl  n  liuion  in  general  does  not  re- 
J<|t  at  all  natural  religion  and  ethics,  but  rather 
a.lopts  them  m  a  higher  form.  The  ethical  purity 
and  excellcnct.  of  the  Jewish  sacrificial  frystcm  is  at 
once  siTD  in  the  circumstance  that  the  detestable  hu- 
ull  T'n^IT  fm'  B,?"m,,«>  >"  Ihe  official  religion  of 
Jahw.  h  (rf.D«,t.,xii,3l:  xviii.UI,.  Abraham's  trial 


(Gen.,  xxii,  1  aqq.)  endwl  with  the  prohibition  of  th# 
slaying  of  Isaac,  God  ordering  instead  the  sacrifice  of 
the  ram  caught  ui  the  briers.  Among  the  Children  of 
Israel  human  sacrifice  meant  the  profanation  of  Jah- 
wch'ri  name  (Lev.,  xx,  1  nmj.,  etc.).  The  later 
prophets  also  raised  their  mighty  voices  against  the 
disgraceful  service  of  Moloch  with  its  sacrifice  of 
children.  It  is  true  that  the  baneful  influence  of  pa- 
gan environment  won  the  upper  hand  from  the  time 
of  King  Aehax  to  that  of  Jonas  to  such  an  extent  that 
in  the  ill-omened  Valley  of  Hinnom  near  Jerusalem 
thousands  of  innocent  children  were  sacrificed  to  Slo- 
loch.  To  this  infectious  pagan  example,  not  to  the 
spirit  of  the  religion  of  Jahweh,  is  also  to  be  referred 
the  sacrifice  which  Jephte,  in  consequence  of  his  vow, 
reluctantly  performed  by  slaying  his  own  daughter 
(Judges,  xi,  1  sqq.).    The  assertion  of  many  investi- 

{tators  (Ghilany,  Daumer,  Vatke)  that  even  in  the 
egitimate  service  of  Jahweh  human  sacrifices  oc- 
curred, is  historically  untenable;  for,  though  the 
Mosaic  Law  contained  the  provision  that,  not  only 
the  firstlings  of  beasts  anil  fruits,  but  also  the  first- 
born of  men  were  due  to  Jahweh,  it  was  expressly  pro- 
vided that  these  latter  should  be  redeemed,  not 
sacrificed.  The  offering  of  the  blood  of  an  animal  in- 
stead of  a  human  life  originated  in  the  profound  idea 
of  substitution,  and  has  its  justification  in  the  prophets 
ical  metaphorical  references  to  the  unique  vicarious 
sacrifice  offered  by  Christ  on  Golgotha.  The  Israel- 
itic  blood  vengeance  (cArrrm),  in  accordance  with 
which  impious  enemies  and  things  were  utterly  ex- 
terminated (cf.  Jos.,  vi.  21  sqq.;  1  Kings,  xv,  15, 
etc.),  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  human  sacri- 
fice. The  idea  of  the  blood  vengeance  originated,  not 
as  in  various  pagan  religions  in  the  thirst  of  God  for 
human  blood,  but  in  the  principle  that  the  powers 
hostile  to  God  should  be  removed  by  a  bloody  chas- 

1  of  life  and  death. 


qucntly  Most* 
trie  whole  sacrificial  system,  and  in  tr 


from  the  path  of  the  Lord  < 
The  accursed  were  not  sacrificed  but  removed  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  According  to  Jewish  tradition, 
sacrifice  in  its  bloody  anil  its  unbloody  form  extends 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  human  race.  The  first 
and  oldest  sacrifice  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  that  of 
Cain  and  Abel  (Gen.  iv,  3  sq.).  With  sacrifice  an 
altar  was  associated  (Gen.,  xii,  7  sq.).  Even  in  patri- 
archal times  we  meet  also  the  sacrificial  meal,  espe- 
cially in  connexion  with  treaties  and  the  conclusion 
of  peace.  The  conclusion  of  the  covenant  at  Mount 
Sinai  was  also  effected  under  the  auspices  of  a  solemn 
sacrifice  and  banquet  (Ex.,  xxiv.,  5  sqq.).  Subse- 
s  the  envoy  of  Jahweh,  elaborated 
Pentateuch 

fixed  with  most  scrupulous  exactness  the  various 
kinds  of  sacrifice  and  their  ritual.  Like  the  whole 
Mosaic  cult,  the  sacrificial  system  is  governed  by  the 
one  centra]  idea,  peculiar  to  the  religion  of  Jahweh: 
"Be  holy  because  I  am  holy"  (Lev.,  xi,  44). 

(2  >  Material  of  Ihe  Sacrifice*. — The  general  name  for 
Jewish  sacrifice  was  originally  minchah  (r.n;~,  in^tpi, 
d<mum),  aftcrwarila  the  special  technical  term 
for  the  unbloody  food-offering.  To  the  latter  was 
opposed  the  bloody  sacrifice  (n;t,  victima). 
According  to  the  method  of  offering,  sacrifices  wen? 
known  aa  Win  (13TTS  bringing  near)  or  'Hah  (p .?, 
ascending),  the  latter  term  being  used  especially  of 
the  holocaust  (q.  v.).  The  material  of  the  bloody 
sacrifice  must  be  taken  from  the  personal  possessions 
of  the  offerer,  and  must  l>clong  to  the  cat««orv  of  clean 
animals.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  only  domestic 
animals  (oxen,  sheep,  goats)  from  the  stock  of  the 
sacrificer  were  allowed  (l>ev.,  xxii,  19  sqq.),  and  heiiee 
neither  fish  nor  wild  animals;  on  the  other  hand,  all 
unclean  animals  (e.  g.  dogs,  pigs,  asses,  camels)  were 
excluded,  even  though  they  were  domestic  animals. 
Doves  were  about  the  only  sort  of  birds  tliat  could  be 
used.  The  substitution  of  turtle  doves  or  young 
for  the  larger  animals  was  allowed  to  the  poor 
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(Lev.,  y,  7;  xfi,  8).    Concerning  the  Hex  aire  uul 
physical  condition  of  the  animals  there  were  also  'ex* 
precepts;  Ml  rule,  they  had  to  be  free  fromdefect 

!»,.l"i'r.  7  ''  H  "•"I-,.  Th*  material  of  the  unbloodv 
Kg?  additions  to  the  bloody  sacrifiTor 

SftkftS  W  was  chosen  from  eithe?  he  »olid 
or  the  liquid  articles  of  human  food.  The  fragrant 
mcensc,  ft«  symbol  of  prayer  ascending  toGodRS 

u>g<t her  with  oil  and  incense  (Lev.,  ii,  14  son  )  Dartk- 

fhev  i  i  '  SM,)d1*nd  partl>' of  ""leavened  bread 
J,n^«v„Li  hlncc."o»  only  leaven,  but  also 

honey  producedfermentation  in  bread,  which  suggests 

ii \n?T\  r  *  ™*  °f«hon« -v  wa"  aL*>  forbidden^v-! 
fi~t  7r,r;  ur  J  v'  6  "J?  >  0nl-v  thc  bread  of  the 
hM  fruits  which  was  offered  on  the  feast  of  Pente- 
cost and  the  bread  added  to  many  sacrifices  or  pr £ 
*\Zr  hT^'  "I ,hwKJ  miSht  D«l  be  brought  to  the 
Sft  e  ,bfIOTC,.,,°  lh«  P™-*-  (Lev.,  ii,  4sqq.;  vif 
Is  \  6n-ihe  -0ther  ^  8,411  was  regarded 

rTntS"«0f  Punfica,!«n  a*d  preservation,  a"d  was 
n^t  /r  M  a  JS"0™?*  for  a»  food^fferings  pre- 
pared from  corn  (Lev.,  ii,  13).    Consequently,  among 

w^?^1  Prod"«t»«»  ««PP«ed  to  thVdateOTempleT 
a  vast  quantity  of  salt,  which,  as  "  salt  of  Sodom  " 

u  >  in  a  .spwial  salt  chamber  (Esd.,  vi  9- vii  22-  lose- 

RiSKfe"**1*!  A^inteSafc 
tjon  of  the^food-offenng  we  always  find  the  libation 

;^i^"UJ^T0r^T"",,  /j**"""'),  which  is  never  offered 
mdependently.  O.  and  wine  were  the  onlv  liquids 
used  (cf.  Gen.,  xxvn,  18;  xxxv,  14;  Num.,  xxviii,  7, 14): 

!n!i  „  Py11?  !n  ,he  Preparation  of  the  braid, 

and  partly  burned  with  the  other  gifts  on  the  altar 
of  m^rt  ^"T1  out,before  the  altar.  Libations 
of  milk,  such  as  those  of  the  Arabs  and  the  Phoeni- 
cians, do  not  occur  in  the  Mosaic  Law. 
..,*|g  fact  in  addition  to"  the  subsidiary 

sacrifices,  unbloody  sacrifices  were  also  customary 
has  been  unjustifiably  contested  by  some  Pro't- 
%,afH?  xi"  ,hel/  P?^1"""  against "  the  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  of  winch  the  sacrifices  of  food  and 
drink were  the  prototypes.  Passing  over  the  oldest 
a  i     ,  *  »/  thtl  kln'1  in  the  of  Cain  and 

rnZ!  H^li  'f  ®AC*mc*  or  the),  the  Mosaic  cult 
recognized  the  following  inderiendcnt  sacrifices  in  the 
sanctuary:  (a)  the  offering  oi  bread  and  wine  on  the 
rffiSSS  SHS*  fr>the  incense  offering  on  the  altar 
of  h»  light  offering  in  the  burning  lamps 

J/OT  eandle-stick  Ami  in  the  outer  court: 
ev IX,  £  y  ™lnc.hah  «f  0»  high-priest,  which,  like 
Z£l  hCT  rrtly  m,'»"*0*'  had  «°  be  entirely' con- 
?         a?.a,%ir*U!rt  'Lev.,vi,  20  sqq.  cf.  Wphus, 


gesture  the  Baerificer  transferred  to  the  victim  his 
personal ^intention  of  adoration,  thank-jnving,  Prt? 
t.on  and  especially  of  atonement.    If  merifi e  wL 

arToicntfl   n^th  tW  ^  whote  SS 

yy^,,"  <he  representatives  of  the  pente  per- 

l^v  ivhfnrT^',y  °f  the  imPosition  of  US 
«f.  «r  l!J  •  rh.18.  eeremony  was  omitted  in  the 
case  of  certain  saenficca  (first  fruit*,  tithes,  the ,  wi 
chal  lamb  .lovea)  and  in  the  case  of  bloody  sacrinc^ 
performed  at  the  instance  of  pagans.  Fmm  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  (Jreat  the  offering  of  burnt 
sacrifices  even  by  C^ntil^  was  permittee l?n  re<M,^  - 

^h^^-^-^^^i 

Joaephus,  "De  Mo  jud.",  II  xvu  2)  Tho  JSl 
mony  of  the  imposition  of  handb  wa7  usu^h.^ 
ceded  by  a  confession  of  sins  (Lev.,  xvi  21  •  v  S 
Num.,  v.  6  which,  according  to  Rabbin  c  ^ 
tion  was  verbal  (cf.  Otko,  »L,.x  rabbin.",  552)  T)h- 
third  act  or  the  slaying,  which  effects  as  spwdv  and 
complete  a  shedding  of'  the  blood  iU5  p,S'  b  . 

rformed 


•  7)J    (e)  the  bread  of  the^rst 

fruits  or.  the  second  day  of  the  Pasch;  (f)  the  bread  of 
gJS*  fnnts  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost.    Of  thein- 

Jahweh  t  ?  *f  a'nemral  {a*kara>  m^noriale)  for 
it S r T^^10"^ to  <he  priests,  whoconsumi^l 

12  «,T^U6)  '" ,hc  ou,er  TOUrt  (Lev-  H> v- 

Of^hSfl™"  ?/  "T  Bhody  Sarrifict.-The  ritual 

d»  ™ 1  i^Vi  Tnfir,ls  of  sP°rial  importance  for  the 
<1  -cper  knowlclge  of  Jewish  sacrifice.    I^^pitc  other 

i^  Xl  &  aP,,°fns  wer?  w;mm«n  to  a/the  cat" 
gones.  the  bringing  forward  of  the  victim  the  imno- 

y  c  im  o  tl  ?  1;  n?S,m  WIW  thc  I<>a,li"K  of  the 
eour t^i f  f  h o  t  I         of  burnt  sacrifices  in  the  outer 

foHoLn  An"»r  '  II1   1'V-  '•  5;  61  Then 

« ^  haul  f"  'tr  rU*  f"<,,\"  tKal,ar  th"  imposition 
on  Z  head  ^Tuf^S^'  'he  "/hands 
on  tnt  head  of  the  victim),  by  which  significant 


r„-J.  -j  j  1 1  '  ""VBL'  a,so.  '"ce  the  I« 
forw  ard  and  the  imposition  of  hands,  to  be  performed 
oL  nfT^'  b'mself  (I^y.,  i,  3  sqq.);  only  in  the 
case  of  the  offering  of  doves  did  th7  priest  perform 
he  slaying  (Ley.,  i,  15).  In  later  times,  how,™ 
the  slaying,  skinning,  and  dismemberment  of  the 
targcr  animals  were  undertaken  by  the  priests  and 

Jffe  ^.Xf,al,yHhen  ,the  whofe  ^  *«•  to 
«mtr  aat_nrice  for  themselves  on  great  festivals  (II 

Par,  xxix  22  sqq.).    The  real  sacrificial  functi,  n 

began  w,th  the  fourth  act,  the  sprinkling  of  bEodtff 

the  priest,  which,  according  to  the  Uw,  pertained 

23,  etc.).  If  a  layman  undertook  the  blood-sprink- 
hng,  the  sacrifice  was  invalid  (cf.  Mischna  Sebachim, 

f 2*2  l*!^  °f  ,hf  bIood  on  ,he  altar  by  the  priest 
thus  formed  the  real  essence  of  the  bloody  sacrifice 
ITiis  idea  was  indeed  universal,  for  "everywhere  from 
China  to  Ireland  the  blood  is  the  chie?  th  J,  th™ 

ru  Ke0UhclaC^fiwi  in  ^  blood  lies  its  power  " 
(»ahr.     .Symbohk    des   mosais«-hen   Kultus"  II 
Heuhjberg   1839,  p.  62).    That  the  act  of  slaving 
or  the  destruction  of  the  victim  was  not  the  chief 
clement,  is  evident  from  the  precept  that  the  sacri- 
fit  ers  themselves,  who  were  not  pnest*,  had  to  care 
for  the  slaving.    Jewish  tradition  also  expit-ssly 
designated  the  priestly  sprinkling  of  the  bkwd  on 
the  altar  as    the  root  and  principle  of  the  sacrifice" 
The  explanation  is  given  in  Lev.,  xvii,  10  sq.:  "If 
ajiy  man  whosoever  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  of 
the  strangers  that  sojourn  among  them,  eat  bl(x.d, 
I  will  set  my  face  against  his  soul,  and  will  eut  him 
off  from  among  his  people:  Because  the  life  of  the 
flesh  is  in  the  blood:  and  I  have  given  it  to  you  that 
you  may  make  atonement  with  it  upon  the  altar  for 
your  souls,  and  the  blood  may  be  for  an  expiation 
of  the  soul."    Here  the  blood  of  the  victim  is  de- 
clared in  the  clearest  terms  to  be  the  means  of  pro- 
pitiation, and  the  propitiation  itself  is  associated 
with  the  application  of  the  blood  on  the  altar.  But 
the  propitiation  for  the  guilt-laden  soul  is  accom- 
plished by  the  bkKHl  only  in  virtue  of  the  life  contained 
m  it,  which  belongs  to  the  Lord  of  death  and  life. 
Hence  the  strict  prohibition  of  the  "eating"  of  blood 
under  penalty  of  being  cut  off  from  among  the  i>eople. 
But  inasmuch  as  the  blood,  since  it  bears  the  life 
of  the  victim,  represents  or  symbolizes  the  soul  or 
life  of  man,  the  idea  of  substitution  finds  clear  ex- 
pression in  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  just  as  it 
has  Is-en  already  expressed  in  the  imposition  of  hands. 
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But  the  blood  obtained  by  the  slaying  exert*  its  ex- 
piatory power  first  on  the  altar,  where  the  houI  of 
the  victim  symbolically  laden  with  sin  comes  into 
contact  with  the  purifying  and  sanctifying  power  of 
God.  The  technical  term  for  the  reconciliation 
and  remission  of  sin  is  kipper  "to  expiate"  ("CI, 
Piel  from  ~c;  "to  cover"),  a  verb  which  is  con- 
nected rather  with  the  Assyrian  kuppuru  (wipe 
off,  destroy)  than  with  the  Arabic  "to  cover, 
cover  up".  The  fifth  and  last  act,  the  burning, 
was  performed  differently,  according  as  the  whole 
victim  (holocaust)  or  only  certain  portions  of  it 
were  to  be  consumed  by  fire.  By  the  altar  and  the 
"consuming  fire"  (Deut.,  iv,  24)  Jahweh  symboli- 
cally appropriated,  as  through  His  Divine  mouth, 
the  sacrifices  offered;  this  was  strikingly  manifested 
in  the  sacrifices  of  Aaron,  Gcdeon,  and  Kilos  (cf.  Lev., 
ix,  24;  Judges,  vi,  21;  III  Kings,  xviii,  38). 

(4)  Different  Categories  of  the  Bloody  Sacrifice*.— 
(a)  Among  the  various  classes  of  bloody  sacrifice, 
the  burnt  offering  takes  the  first  place.  It  is  called 
both  the  "ascent  sacrifice"  (Utah)  and  the  "holocaust" 
(kAlil) ;  Sept.  o\o««* rw.ua ;  in  Philo,  «\6««u»T«r),  because 
the  whole  victim — with  the  exception  of  the  hip  muscle 
and  the  hide — is  made  through  nre  to  ascend  to  God  in 
smoke  and  vapour  (see  Holocaust).  Although  the 
idea  of  expiation  was  not  excluded  (Lev.,  i,  4),  it 
retired  somewhat  into  the  background,  since  in  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  victim  by  fire  the  abso- 
lute submission  of  man  to  God  was  to  find  expression. 
The  holocaust  is  indeed  the  oldest,  most  frequent, 
and  most  widespread  sacrifice  (cf.  Gen.,  iv,  4:  viii, 
20;  xxii,  2  sqq.;  Job.,  i,  5;  xlii,  8).  As  the  ever 
enduring"  sacrifice,  it  had  to  be  offered  twice  daily, 
in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening  (cf.  Ex.,  xxix, 
38  sqq.;  Lev.,  vi,  9  sqq.;  Num.,  xxviii,  3  sqq.,  etc.). 
As  the  sacrifice  of  adoration  par  excellence,  it  included 
in  itself  all  other  species  of  sacrifice.  (Concerning 
the  altar,  sec  Altar  (is  Scripture).] 

(b)  The  idea  of  expiation  received  especially 
forcible  expression  in  the  expiatory  sacrifices,  of 
which  two  classes  were  distinguished,  the  sin  and  the 
guilt-offering.  The  distinction  between  these  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  former  was  concerned  rather 
with  the  absolution  of  the  person  from  sin  (expiatio), 
the  latter  rather  with  the  making  of  satisfaction  for 
the  injury  done  (tatigj actio). 

(»)  Turning  first  to  the  sin-offering  (aacrificium  pro 
ptccato,  TH'^r.,  chattath),  we  find  that,  according  to  the 
Law,  not_  all  ethical  delinquencies  could  be  expiated 
by  it.  Excluded  from  expiation  were  all  deliberate 
crimes  or  "sins  with  raised  hand",  which  involved 
a  breech  of  the  covenant  and  drew  upon  the  trans- 
gressor as  punishment  ejection  from  among  the  people 
because  he  had  "been  rebellious  against  the  Lord" 
(Num.,  xv,  30  sq.).  To  such  sins  belonged  the 
omission  of  circumcision  (Gen.,  xvii,  14),  the  dese- 
cration of  the  Sabbath  (Ex.,  xxxi,  14),  the  blasphem- 
ing of  Jahweh  (Lev.,  xxiv,  10),  failure  to  celebrate 
the  Pasch  (Num.,  ix,  2  sqq.),  the  "eating  of  blood" 
(Lev.,  vii,  26  mi  ),  working  or  failure  to  fast  on  the 
Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.,  xxiii,  21).  Expiation 
availed  only  for  misdeeds  committed  through  igno- 
rance, forgetfulness,  or  hastiness.  The  rites  were 
determined  not  so  much  bv  the  kind  and  gravity  of 
the  transgressions  as  by  the  quality  of  the  persona 
whom  the  sacrifice  of  expiation  was  to  lie  offered, 
for  the  faults  of  the-  high-priest  or  the  whole 
»ple  a  calf  was  prescribed  (U>\;,  iv,  3;  xvi  3): 
or  those  of  the  prince  of  a  tribe  (Lev.,  iv,  23).  as  well 
as  on  certain  festivals,  u  he-gout:  for  those  of  the 
ordinary  Israelites,  a  she-goat  or  ewe  lamb  (Lev., 
v  n;  v  »,,.  f(ir  purification  after  child-birth  and 
ei-rt.uu  other  legal  uncleannesses.  turtle  doves  or 
>oung  pigeons  iLrv  xii.  0;  xv.  14.  20 1.  The  last- 
in  V  1  imght  alT  ,M>  us,,<1  '»>•  «he  poor  as  the 
Mbstitute  for  one  of  the  small  cuttle    Lev,  v,  7; 


ir 

hus. 


I 


xiv,  22).  The  very  poor,  who  were  unable  to  offer 
even  doves,  might  in  the  case  of  ordinary  transgres- 
sions sacrifice  the  tenth  of  an  ephi  of  flour,  but  with- 
out oil  or  incense  (Lev.,  v,  11  sqq.).  The  manner 
of  the  application  of  the  blood  was  different  according 
to  the  various  degrees  of  sin,  and  consisted,  not  in 
the  mere  sprinkling  of  the  blood,  but  in  rubbing 
it  on  the  horns  of  the  altar  for  burnt -offerings  or 
the  incense  altar,  after  which  the  remainder  of  the 
blood  was  poured  out  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  Con- 
cerning the  details  of  this  ceremony  the  handbooks 
of  Biblical  nrchirology  should  be  consulted.  The 
usual  and  best  sacrificial  portions  of  the  victims 
(pieces  of  fat,  kidneys,  kibes  of  the  liver)  were  then 
burned  on  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  victim  eaten  by  the  priests  as  sacred 
food  in  the  outer  court  of  the  sanctuary  (Lev.,  vi, 
18  sq.).  Should  any  of  the  blood  have  been  brought 
into  the  sanctuary,  the  flesh  had  to  be  brought  to  the 
ash-heap  and  there  likewise  burned  (Lev.,  iv,  1 
sqq.:  VI,  24  sqq.). 

G8)  The  guilt-offering  (nacrificium  pro  delicto, 
ZZH,  axham)  was  specially  appointed  for  sins  and 
transgressions  demanding  restitution,  whether  the 
material  interests  of  the  sanctuary  or  those  of  pri- 
vate persons  were  injured  —  e.g.  by  misappropriating 
gifts  to  the  sanctuary,  defrauding  one's  neighbour, 
retaining  the  property  of  another,  etc.  (cf.  Lev.,  v. 
15  sqq.:  vi,  2  sq.;  Num.,  v,  6  sqq.).  The  material 
restitution  was  reckoned  at  one-fifth  higher  than  the 
loss  inflicted  (six  fifths  had  thus  to  be  paid).  In  ad- 
dition, a  guilt-sacrifice  had  to  be  offered,  consisting 
of  a  ram  sacrificed  at  the  north  side  of  the  altar. 
The  blood  was  sprinkled  in  a  circle  around  the  altar, 
on  which  the  fatty  portions  were  burnt;  the  rest  of 
the  flesh  as  sacrosanct  was  eaten  by  the  priests  in 
the  holy  place  (Lev.,  vii  1  sqq.). 

(c)  The  third  class  of  bloody  siicrifice^e^braced  the 

wh^clTwere  subdivided  intotTre^cIassesT  the  sacrifice 
of  thanks  or  praise,  the  sacrifice  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow, 
and  entirely  voluntary  offerings.  The  peace  sacrifices 
in  general  were  distinguished  by  two  characteristics: 

(i)  the  remarkable  ceremony  of  "wave"  and  "heave"; 

(ii)  the  communal  sacrificial  meal  held  in  connexion 
with  them.  All  animals  allowed  for  sacrifice  (even 
female)  might  be  used  and,  in  the  case  of  entirely 
"voluntary  sacrifices",  even  such  animals  as  were 
not  quite  without  defects  (Lev.,  xxii,  23).  Until 
the  act  of  sprinkling  the  blood  the  rites  were  the 
same  as  in  the  burnt-sacrifice,  except  that  the  slay- 
ing did  not  necessarily  take  place  at  the  north  side 
of  the  altar  (Lev.,  iii,  1  sqq.;  vii,  11  aqq  ).  The 
usual  portions  of  fat  had,  as  in  the  case  of  the  sacri- 
fice of  expiation,  to  be  burned  on  the  altar.  In  the 
cutting  up  of  the  victim,  however,  the  breast  and 
the  right  shoulder  (Sept.  ppaxtw',  Vulg.  armiw)  had 
to  be  find  separately  severed,  and  the  oeremony  of 
"wave"  (tenupha)  and  "heave"  (tcruma)  performed 
with  them.  According  to  Tnlmudic  tradition  the 
"wave"  was  performed  as  follows:  the  priest  placed 
the  breast  of  the  victim  on  the  hands  of  the  offerer, 
and  then,  having  placet!  his  own  hands  under  those 
of  this  perso  n,  moved  them  backward  and  forward 
in  token  of  the  reciprocity  in  giving  and  receiving 
between  God  and  the  offerer.  With  the  right  shoul- 
der the  same  ccremonv  was  then  performed,  except 
that  the  "heave"  or  "teruma"  consisted  in  an  up- 
ward and  downward  movement.  The  breast  and 
shoulder  used  in  thenc  ceremonies  fell  to  the  share 
of  the  priests,  who  might  consume  them  in  a  "clean 
place"  (Lev.,  x,  14).  They  also  received  a  loaf 
from  the  supplementary  food-offering  (Lev.,  vu, 
14).  The  offerer  assembled  his  friends  at  a  common 
meal  on  the  .same  day  to  consume  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  sanetnarv  the  flesh  remaining  after  the  sacri- 
fice.   Levitioaljy  clean  guests,  especially  the  Lcvilcs 


■ 
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and  the  poor, 


admitted  (Dcut.,  xvi,  Uj  Lev., 
freely  drunk  at  this  meal, 
of  a  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  or 
had  to  be  burned  on  the  following  day;  only 
the  ca.se  of  the  vowed  and  entirely  voluntary 
sacrifices  might  the  remainder  be  eaten  on  the  second 
succeeding  day,  but  all  that  thereafter  remained  had 
to  be  burned  on  the  third  day  (Lev.,  vii,  15  sqq.; 
xix,  0  sqq.).  The  idea  of  the  peaeo-offering  centres 
in  the  Divine  friendship  and  the  participation  at 
the  Divine  table,  inasmuch  as  the  offerers,  as  guests 
and  table-companions,  participated  in  a  certain 
manner  in  the  sacrifice  to  the  I/>rd.  But,  on  account 
of  this  Divine  friendship,  when  all  three  classes  of 
sacrifice  were  combined,  the  sacrifice  of  expiation 
usually  preceded  the  burnt-offering,  and  the  latter 
the  peace-offering. 

In  addition  to  the  |>criodicaj  sacrifices  just  de- 
scribed, the  Mosaic  Law  recognized  other  extraordi- 
nary sacrifices,  which  must  at  l<>ast  be  mentioned. 
To  these  belong  the  sacrifice  offered  but  once  on 
the  occasion  of  the  conclusion  of  the  Sinaitic  cove- 
nant (Ex.,  xxiv,  4  sqq.),  those  occurring  at  the  con- 
secration of  the  priest.*  and  Levites  (Ex.,  xxix,  1 
sqq.;  Lev.,  viii;  Num.,  viii,  5  sqq.),  and  certain  oc- 
casional sacrifices,  such  as  the  sacrifice  of  purification 
of  a  healed  leper  (Lev.,  xiv,  1  sqq.),  the  sacrifice  of 
the  red  cow  (Num.,  xix,  1  sqq.),  the  sacrifice  of  jeal- 
ousy (Num.,  v,  12  sqq.),  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Nazi- 
rites  (Num.,  vi,  9  sqq.).  On  account  of  its  extraor- 
dinarv  character  one  might  include  the  yearly 
sacrifice  of  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.,  xii,  3  sqq.;  Deut., 
xvi,  1  sqq.)  and  that  of  the  two  hc-goata  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement  (lyv.,  xvi,  1  sqq.)  among  this  class. 
With  the  appearance  of  the  Messias,  the  entire 
Mosaic  sacrificial  system  was,  according  to  the  view 
of  the  Rabbis,  to  come  to  an  end,  as  in  fact  it  did 
after  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  by  Titus  (A.  D. 
70).    Concerning  the  sacrificial 


(5)  Modern  Criticism— A  detailed  examination  of 
modern  criticism  concerning  Jewish  sacrifice  cannot 
be  attempted  here,  since  the  discussion  involves 
the  whole  Pentateuch  problem  (sec  Pentateuch). 
What  is  called  the  "  Graf- Wellhausen  hypothesis" 
denies  that  the  ritual  legislation  in  the  Pentateuch 
comes  from  Moses.  It  is  claimed  that  the  setting 
down  of  the  sacrificial  legislation  first  began  in  the 
exilic  period.  From  the  time  of  Moses  to  the  Baby- 
lonian Captivity  sacrifice  was  offered  freely  and 
without  any  legal  compulsion,  and  always  in  connex- 
ion with  a  joyous  sacrificial  meal.  The  strict  forms 
of  the  minutely-prescribed  sacrificial  rite  were  first 
established  by  the  Priest's  Code  (=P),  Divine 
authority  being  afterwards  claimed  for  them  by 
artificially  projecting  them  into  the  Mosaic  era.  Even 
during  the  time  of  the  Great  Prophets  nothing  was 
known  of  a  Mosaic  sacrificial  thora,  as  is  proved  by 
their  disparaging  remarks  concerning  the  worthless- 
ness  of  sacrifice  (cf.  Is.,  i,  11  sqq.;  Jer.,  vi,  19  sq.; 
Amos,  v,  21  sqq.;  Osee,  viii,  11  sqq.,  etc.).  With 
Ezeehiel.  however,  a  change  is  visible,  the  ritual 
forms  of  sacrifice  lieing  highly  cherished  as  a  Divine 
law.    But  it  is  impossible  to  refer  this  law  to  Moses. 


impoasic 

Wc  may  briefly  reply  that  the  disparaging  state- 
ments of  the  pre-exilic  Prophets  are  no  proof  for  the 
assertion  that  in  their  time  there  was  no  sacrificial 
law  regarded  as  Mosaic.  Like  the  Psalms  (xl.  7 
sqq.;  I,  8  sqq.;  Ixix,  31  sq.),  the  Prophets  emphasized 
only  the  ancient  and  venerable  truth. that  Jahweh 
valued  most  highly  the  interior  sacrifice  of  obedience, 
and  rejected  as  worthless  purely  external  acts  with- 
out pious  dispositions,  lie  demanded  of  Cain  the 
right  sentiment  of  sacrifice  (cf.  Gen.,  iv,  4  sq.), 
and  proclaimed"  through  Samuel:  "Obedience  is 
better  than  sacrifices"  (I  Kings,  xv,  22).  This 
requirement  of  ethical  dispositions  is  not  equivalent 


to  the  rejection  of  external  sacrifice.  Nor  can  one 
accept  the  statement  that  Moses  did  not  legally 
regulate  the  Jewish  sacrificial  system.  How  other- 
wise could  he  have  been  regarded  among  the  Jews 
as  the  God-appointed  founder  of  the  religion  of  Jah- 
weh, which  is  inconceivable  without  Divine  service 
anil  sacrifice?  That  during  the  centuries  after  Moses 
the  sacrificial  cult  underwent  an  internal  and  external 
development ,  which  reached  its  climax  in  the  extant 
priest's  code,  is  a  natural  and  intelligible  assumption, 
indications  of  which  appear  in  the  Pentateuch  itself. 
The  whole  reorganization  of  the  cult  by  the  Prophet 
Ezeehiel  shows  that  Jahweh  always  stood  above  the 
letter  of  the  law,  and  that  he  was  nowise  bound  to 
maintain  in  unalterable  rigidity  the  olden  regula- 
tions. But  the  changes  and  deviations  in  Ezeehiel 
are  not  of  such  magnitude  as  to  justify  the  view  that 
not  even  the  foundation  of  the  sacrificial  code  origi- 
nated with  Moses.  The  further  statement  that  a 
sacrificial  meal  was  regularly  connected  with  the 
ancient  sacrifices,  is  an  unjustifiable  generalisation. 
For  the  burnt-offering  (holocaustum,  'dlah),  with 
which  no  meal  was  associated,  belonged  to  the  most 
ancient  sacrifices  (cf.  Gen.,  viii,  20),  and  is  at  least 
as  old  as  the  peace-offering  (shelamim),  which  always 
terminated  with  a  meal.  Again,  it  is  antecedently 
at  least  improbable  that  the  older  sacrifices  always 
had,  as  is  asserted,  a  gay  and  joyous  ch 
since  the  need  of  expiation  was  not  leas,  but 
more  seriously  felt  by  the  Israelites  than  by  the 
pagan  nations  of  antiquity.  Where  there  was  a 
consciousness  of  sin,  there  must  also  have  been 
anxiety  for  expiation. 
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HI.  Christian  SACRiricr..— Christianity  knows 
but  one  sacrifice,  the  sacrifice  which  was  once  offered 
by  Christ  in  a  bloody  manner  on  the  tree  of  the 
Cross.  But  in  order  to  apply  to  individual  men  in 
sacrificial  form  through  a  constant  sacrifice  the  merits 
of  redemption  definitively  won  by  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Cross,  the  Redeemer  flimself  instituted  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  to  be  an  unbloody  cont  inuation 
and  representation  of  the  bloody  sacrifW  of  Calvary. 
Concerning  this  eucharistic  sacrifice  and  its  relation 
to  the  sacrifice  on  the  Cross,  see  the  article  Mass. 
In  view  of  the  central  position  which  the  sacrifice 
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of  the  Croaa  holds  in  the  whole  economy  of  salvation, 
we  must  briefly  discuss  the  reality  of  this  sacrifice. 

(1)  The  Dogma  of  (he  Sacrifice  of  the  Cross—  The 
universal  conviction  of  Christianity  was  expressed 
by  the  Synod  of  Ephesus  (43 1),  when  it  declared 
that  the  Incarnate  Logos  "offered  Himself  to  (Jod 
the  Father  for  us  for  an  odour  of  sweetness"  (in  Den- 
zinger-Bannwart,  "Enchiridion,"  n.  122),  a  dogma 
explicitly  confirmed  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sees. 
XaII  cap.  i-ii;  can.  ii-iv).  The  dogma  is  indeed 
nothing  else  than  a  clear  who  of  Holy  Writ  and  tra- 
dition. If  all  the  sacrifices  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  especially  the  bloody  sacrifice,  were  so  many 
types  of  the  bloody  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  (cf.  Heb., 
viii-x),  and  if  the  idea  of  vicarious  atonement  was 
present  in  the  Mosaic  bloody  sacrifices,  it  follows 
immediately  that  the  death  on  the  Cross,  as  the 
antitype,  must  possess  the  character  of  a  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  atonement.  A  striking  confirmation  of 
this  reasoning  is  found  in  the  poricope  of  lsaias 
concerning  God's  "just  servant,"  wherein  three 
truths  are  elearlv  expressed:  (at  the  substitution  of 
the  innocent  Messias  for  guilty  mankind;  (b)  the 
deliverance'  of  the  guilty  from  sin  and  punishment 
through  the  suffering  of  the  Messias;  (c)  the  manner 
of  this  suffering  and  satisfaction  through  the  bloody 
death  on  the  Cross  (cf.  Is.,  liii,  4  sqq.).  The  Mea- 
sianitv  of  the  passage,  which  was  unjustifiably  con- 
tested by  the  Socimans  and  Rationalists,  is  proved 
bv  the  express  testimony  of  the  New  Testament  (cf. 
Matt.,  viii,  17;  Mark,  xv,  28;  Luke,  xxii,  37;  Acts, 
viii.  28  sqq.;  1  Fetor,  ii,  22  sqq.).  The  prophecy 
found  its  fulfilment  in  Christ.  For,  although  His 
whole  life  was  a  continuous  sacrifice,  yet  the  sacri- 
fice culminated  in  His  bloody  death  on  the  Cross, 
as  He  Himself  says:  "He  came  to  give  His  life  a 
redemption  for  many"  (Matt,  xx,  28).  Three 
factors  are  here  emphasized:  sacrifice,  vicarious 
offering,  anil  expiation.  The  phrase,  "to  give  his 
life"  coi  ri)r  fuxV),  is,  as  numerous  parallel 
passages  attest,  a  Biblical  expreasion  for  sacrifice; 
the  worda,  "for  many"  (irrl  roXX&r),  express  the 
idea  of  vicarious  sacrifice,  while  the  term,  "redemp- 
tion" (Mrpor),  declares  the  object  of  the  expiation 
(cf.  Eph.,  v,  2;  II  Cor.,  v,  21).  Rationalism  (Soci- 
nus,  Ritschl)  seeks  in  vain  to  deny  that  St.  Paul  had 
this  idea  of  vicarious  expiation  on  the  ground  that 
the  expression  drr(  roXXwr  (in  the  place  of  many)  i« 
foreign  to  him.  For,  apart  from  the  fact  that  he 
clearly  expresses  in  other  terms  the  idea  of  substitu- 
tion (cf.  II  Cor.,  v,  15;  Gal.,  iii,  13),  his  phra«e  "for 
many"  (inrip  toXXwi-  instead  of  drr!  toXX3»\  taken  in 
connexion  with  the  idea  of  sacrifice  current  in  his 
writings,  bears  the  pregnant  meaning  "instead  of 
many,'  not  merely  J'for  the  advantage  of  many". 
This  is  clearly  indicated  by  I  Tim.,  ii,  6:  "Who  gave 
himself  a  redemption  for  all  \imi\vrpor  inrip  wirrur]." 

As  in  the  Old  Testament  the  expiatory  power  of 
the  sacrifice  lay  in  the  blood  of  the  victim,  so  also 
the  expiation  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  is  ascribed 
to  the  "Blood  of  the  New  Testament"  (see  Mass, 
Sacrifice  or  the).  There  is  thus  nothing  more 
precious  than  the  Blood  of  Christ:  "...  you  were 
not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things  as  gold  and 
silver  .  .  .  .  ,  but  with  the  precious  blood  of 
Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  unspotted  and  undefiled"  (I 
Peter,  i.  18  sq.).  While  the  foregoing  considerations 
refute  the  assertion  of  modern  "critics"  that  the 
gtpiatory  sacrifice  of  Christ  was  first  introduced  bv 
Paul  into  the  Gospel,  it  is  still  true  that  the  hloodv 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross  occupied  the  central  position  in 
the  I  auhne  preaching.  He  speaks  of  the  Redeemer 
a«  Hun  '  whom  ('.ml  hath  proposed  to  be  a  propitia- 
tionllWrVoi.].  through  fmth  in  his  blood''  (Rom., 
in.  25 1  Referring  to  tl„.  types  of  the  Old  Testament, 
he  Epistle  u.  the  Hebrews  especially  elalsirates  this 
"lea:    l  or  if  the  blood  of  goats  ull,l  „f  oxen,  and  the 


of  a  heifer  being  sprinkled,  sanctify  such  a» 
are  defiled,  to  the  cleansing  of  the  flesh:  how  much 
more  shall  the  blood  of  Christ,  who  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  offered  himself  unspotted  unto  tiod,  cleanse 
our  conscience  from  dead  worka"  (Heb.,  ix,  13 
aq.).  With  the  multiplicity  and  variety,  the  ineffi- 
cacy  and  inadequacy  of  the  Mosaic  bloody  sacrifices 
is  contrasted  the  uniqueness  and  efficacy  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross  for  the  forgiveness  of  sins  (cf. 
Heb.,  ix,  28:  "So  also  was  Christ  once  (dra{|  offered 
to  e\haust  the  sins  of  many";  x,  10:  "In  the  which 
will  we  are  sanctified  by  the  oblation  of  the  body 
[iid  Tiji  wfxxKpopat  rov  au^iaroi]  of  Jesus  Christ  once"). 
The  bloody  death  on  the  Cross  is  specially  charac- 
terised as  a  "sin  offering":  "But  this  man  offering 
one  sacrifice  for  sins  [piar  inrip  aaaprtd»  rpoatrfynat 
$vol*f],  for  ever  sitteth  on  the  right  hand  of  God" 
(Heb.,  x,  12;  cf.  II  Cor.,  v,  21).  The  "heavenly 
sacrifice"  of  Christ,  the  existence  of  which  is  assumed 
by  Thalhofer,  Zill,  and  Schoulza,  cannot  be  deduced 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  In  heaven  Christ 
no  longer  sacrifices  Himself,  but  simply,  through 
His  "priestly  intercession",  offers  the  sacrifice  of 
the  Cross  (Heb.,  vii,  25;  cf.  Rom.,  viii,  34). 

While  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  the  apologist 
Justin  Martvr  merely  repeat  the  Biblical  doctrine 
of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Christ,  Iremeua  was  the 
first  of  the  early  Fathers  to  consider  the  sacrifice 
of  the  Cross  from  the  standpoint  of  a  "vicarious 
satisfaction"  •  (satisfnetia  vicarial  ;  this  expression, 
however,  did  not  come  into  frequent  use  in  ecclesias- 
tical writings  during  the  first  ten  centuries.  Ircturus 
emphasizes  the  fact  that  only  a  God-Man  could  wash 
away  the  guilt  of  Adam,  that  Christ  actually  re- 
deemed mankind  by  His  Blood  and  offered  "His 
Soul  for  our  souls  and  His  Fleah  for  our  flesh"  (  Adv. 
ha?r.",  V,  i,  I,  in  P.  G.  VII,  1121).  Though  Iretueus 
bases  the  redemption  primarily  on  the  Incarnation, 
through  which  our  vitiated  nature  was  restored  to 
its  original  holiness  ("mystical  interpretation"  of 
the  Greeks),  he  nevertheless  ascribe*  in  a  special 
manner  to  the  bitter  Passion  of  the  Saviour  the  same 
effects  that  he  ascribes  to  the  Incarnation:  viz. 
the  making  of  man  like  unto  God,  the  forgiveness  of 
sin,  and  the  annihilation  of  death  (Adv.  hirr.,  II, 
xx,  3;  111,  xviii,  8).  It  was  not  so  much  "under  the 
influence  of  the  Gneco-Oriental  mysteries  of  expia- 
tion" (Harnack)  as  in  close  association  with  Paul 
and  the  Mosaic  sacrificial  ritual,  that  Origen  regarded 
the  death  on  the  Cross  in  the  light  of  the  vicarious 
sacrifice  of  expiation.  But,  since  he  maintained  pref- 
erentially the  Biblical  view  of  the  "ransom  and 
redemption  "t  he  was  the  originator  of  the  one-sided 
"old  patristic  theory  of  the  redemption".  Inci- 
dentally ("In  Matt.,  xvi,  8,"  in  P.  G  .  XIII,  1397 
sqq.)  he  makes  the  rash  statement  that  the  ransom 
rendered  on  the  Cross  was  paid  to  the  Devil — a 
view  which  Gregory  of  Nyssa  later  systematized. 
This  statement  was,  however,  repudiated  by  Adaman- 
tius  ("De  recta  in  Deum  fide",  I,  xxvii,  in  P»Gji 
XI,  1756  sqq.)  as  "the  height  of  blasphemous  f°'ly 
iroXX^  p\&o(pr\iu>t  a t«ia  ,  and  was  positively  rejected 
bv  Gregory  of  Xazianzus  and  John  of  Damascus. 
This  repulsive  theory  never  became  general  in  the 
Church,  although  the  idea  of  the  supposed  "rights 
of  the  Devil"  (erroneously  derived  from  John,  xu. 
31;  xiv,  30;  II  Cor.,  iv.  4;'  II  Peter,  ii,  19)  survived 
among  some  ecclesiastical  writers  even  to  the  time 
of  Bede  and  Peter  Lombard.  Whatever  Ongen 
and  Oregon-  of  Nyssa  say  ol  our  ransom  from  the 
Evil  One,  they  are  faith  clear  in  their  statements  that 
Christ  offers  the  sacrifice  of  expiation  to  the  Heavenly 
Father  anil  not  to  the  Devil;  the  redemption  from 
the  slavery  of  the  Devil  is  effected  by  Christ  through 
His  sacrifice  on  the  Cross.  As.  according  to  Har- 
nack's  admission,  the  idea  of  vicarious  expiation 
Qm  Latias",  we  may  easily  d 
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with  the  testimony  of  Latin  patristic  literature. 
While  the  Gieek  Churnh  adhered  to  the  okl  mystical 
■conception  in  connexion  with  the  theory  of  ransom, 
the  doctrine  of  the  Redemption  received  a  further 
development  in  the  "juristic  theory  of  satisfaction" 
of  St.  Atiselm  of  Canterbury  ("Cur  Deus  homo" 
in  I*.  L.,  CLV1II,  IW9  sqq);  this  was  freed  of  some 
■crudities  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  and  deepened  by 
the  "ethical  theory  of  reconciliation".  A  compre- 
hensive theorv,  employing  dialect icallv  all  the  Bibli- 
cal anil  patristie  factors,  is  still  a  desideratum  in 
speculative  theology. 

(2)  Theological  I'rohlemx.—OlhcT  difficult  ques- 
tions concerning  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  nave 
been  already  more  successfully  dealt  with  by  thenlo- 
<)n  account  of  the  remarkable  and  unique 
of  the  priest,  victim,  and  a<*eeptor  of 
the  sacrifice,  a  first  question  arises  as  to  whether 
Christ  was  victim  and  priest  according  to  His  Divine 
or  according  to  His  human  nature.  On  the  basis 
of  the  dogma  of  the  hypostatic  union  the  only  answer 
is:  although  the  God-Man  or  the  1/tgos  Himself 
was  at  once  both  priest  and  victim,  He  was  both, 
not  according  to  Hi*  Divine  nature,  but  through  the 
function  of  His  humanity.  For,  since  the  Divine 
nature  was  absolutely  incapable  of  suffering,  it  was 
no  more  possible  for  Christ  to  act  as  priest  according 
to  His  Divine  nature,  than  it  was  for  God  the  Father 
or  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  regards  the  relation  between 
the  priest  and  the  acceptor,  it  is  usually  staled  in 
explanation  that  Christ  acts  only  as  sacrificing  priest, 
and  that  God  the  Father  alone  receives  the  sacrifice. 
This  view  is  false.  Kven  though  God  the  Father  is 
mentioned  as  the  only  acceptor  by  the  Council  of 
Trent  (S<-ss.  XXII,  cap.  i),  this  is  merely  an  appro- 
priation, which  exclude*  neither  the  Son  nor  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  the  matter  of  acceptance.  The 
acceptor  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  is  thus  the 
offended  God,  or  the  whole  Trinity,  to  which  Christ 
as  Lugo*  and  Son  of  God  also  belongs.  One  must, 
however,  distinguish  between  the  Divinity  and  the 
Humanity  of  Christ  and  say:  while  Christ  as  God, 
together  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
accepted  His  own  sacrifice  in  expiation  of  the  offended 
Deity,  He  offered  this  same  sacrifice  as  Man  vicari- 
ously to  the  Blessed  Trinity.  While  this  coincidence 
of  the  three  functions  of  priest,  victim,  and  acceptor 
in  the  sume  Christ  may  constitute  a  mystery,  it 
yet  contains  no  contradiction  (cf.  Augustine,  "De 
civ.  Dei",  X,  xx).  A  third  problem  of  great  impor- 
tance concerns  the  nature  of  the  actio  mcrifica  in 
the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross.  Did  the  sacrificial  act 
consist  in  the  slaying  of  Christ  on  the  Cross?  This 
question  must  be"  answered  with  a  decided  negative; 
otherwise  one  would  have  to  say  that  the  function  of 
high-priest  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  was  exercised, 
not  by  Christ,  but  bv  his  torturers  and  their  myrmi- 
dons, the  Human  soldiers.  In  the  Mosaic  sacrifices 
also  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  lay,  not  in  the  actual 
slaying  of  the  victim,  but  in  the  letting,  or  rather 
in  the  sprinkling,  of  the  blood.  Consequently,  the 
sacrifice  of  the  Cross,  at  which  Christ  functions  as 
sole  priest,  must  likewise?  Ik-  referred  to  the  free 
offering  of  His  blind  for  us  men,  inasmuch  as  the 
Redeemer,  while  outwardly  submitting  to  the  forci- 
ble shedding  of  His  blood  by  His  executioners, 
simultaneously  offered  it  to  God  in  the  spirit  of 
sacrifice  fcf.  John,  x,  17  sq.;  Heb.,  ix,  22;  I  Peter, 
i,  2). 
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IV.  Theory  ok  Sacrifice  — In  view  of  the 
prehensive  historical  material  which  we  have  gathered 
both  from  pagan  practice  and  from  the  religions 
Divinely  revealed,  it  is  now  possible  to  essay  a  scien- 
tific theory  of  sacrifice,  the  chief  lines  being  drawn 
naturally  from  the  Jewish  and  Christian  sacrificial 
systems. 

(1)  Vnitxr»alHy  of  Sacrifice. — One  of  the  specially 
characteristic  features  which  the  history  of  religions 
places  before  us  is  the  wide  diffusion,  even  the  univer- 
sality, of  sacrifice  among  the  human  race.  It  is 
true  that  Andrew  Lang  ("The  Making  of  a  Religion", 
Ixmdon,  1899)  maintains  the  improbable  view  that 
originally  the  supreme,  majestic,  and  heavenly  God 
was  as  little  venerated  with  sacrifices  as  He  is  to-day 
among  certain  tribes  of  Africa  and  Australia;  that 
even  in  the  Jahwehism  of  the  Israelites  the  sacrificial 
cult  was  rather  a  degeneration  than  an  ethico-reli- 
gious  advance.  In  agreement  with  this  (other  in- 
vestigators odd)  is  the  fact  that  in  many  features 
the  Mosaic  sacrificial  ritual  was  simplv  borrowed 
from  the  pagan  ritual  of  the  Egyptians,  Babylonians, 
and  other  Semitic  peoples.  It  is  remarkable  also 
that  many  Fathers  of  the  Church  (e.  g.  Chrysostom) 
and  Scholastics,  and  among  the  Jews,  Maimonides 
represented  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  as  merely  a  conces- 
sion which  God  made  to  the  weakness  of  the  Jewish 
character  in  order  to  restrain  the-  Chosen  People 
from  the  horrors  of  bloody  sacrifice  to  idols.  This 
one-aided  view,  however,  cannot  be  maintained 
before  the  bar  of  the  history  or  the  psychology  of 
religion.  Nothing  is  psychologically  so  intelligible 
as  the  derivation  of  sacrifice  from  the  naturally 
religious  heart  of  man,  and  the  history  of  all  peoples 
similarly  proves  that  scarcely  a  single  religion  has 
ever  existed  or  exists  to-day  without  some  sacrifice. 
A  religion  entirely  without  sacrifice  scums  almost  a 
psychological  impossibilil  v,  and  is  at  least  unnatural. 
It  is  the  complete  want  of  sacrifice  among  some  Afri- 
can and  Australian  tribes,  rather  than  the  numerous 
sacrifices  of  Mosaism,  that  has  resulted  from  degen- 
eration. Had  God  conceded  the  bloody  sacrifices 
simply  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  the  Israelites, 
as  above  asserted,  He  would  have  promoted,  rather 
than  checked,  the  spread  of  pagan  idolatry,  espe- 
cially if  the  sacrificial  ritual  were  also  taken  from 
pagan  religions.  Here  as  elsewhere  parallels  in 
other  religions  prove  no  borrowing,  unless  such  is 
supported  by  strict  historical  evidence,  and  even  the 
actual  iKirrowings  may  in  their  new  home  have  been 
inspired  with  an  entirely  new  spirit.  The  adoption 
of  the  substance  of  paganism  into  Mosaism  is  dis- 
proved especially  by  the  anti-pagan  and  unique 
idea  <  if  holiness  with  which  the  whole  Jewish  cult 
is  stamped  (cf.  Ix^v.,  xi,  44*,  and  which  shows  the 
sacrificial  thorn  as  of  one  piece.    A  later  editor  could 
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never  have  imprinted  the  stamp  of  holiness  on  a 
ritual  composed  of  pagan  fragments  without  the 
pure  paganism  peeping  through  the  Meant*  and  join- 
ings. One  must  therefore,  both  before  and  after 
the  Priest  'a  Code  (save  for  later  additions  and  accom- 
modations to  new  circumstance*),  regard  the  sacri- 
ficial thora  as  truly  Mosaic,  and  see  in  them  the 
expression  not  only  of  human  nature,  but  also  of 
the  Divine  will.  A  remarkable  exception  from  the 
general  rule  is  Islamism,  which  knows  neither  sacri- 
fice nor  priest ;  sacrifice  is  replaced  by  a  strict  ritual 
of  prayer,  with  which  religious  ablutions  and  alms- 
giving' are  associated.  Again,  while  genuine  Bud- 
dhism rejects  sacrifice,  this  rule  was  far  from  obtaining 
in  practice,  for  l^amaism  in  Tibet  has  sacrifices 
for  the  dead,  and  the  average  Buddhist  of  the  people 
offers  unbloody  sacrifices  to  his  buddha.  The 
Hindu  offers  flowers,  oil,  food,  and  incense  to  his 
idols,  and  slays  victims  to  the  god  Shiva  and  his 
spouse.  And  not  even  the  believing  Protestant  is 
without  a  sacrifice,  since,  in  spite  of  his  rejection 
of  the  Mass,  he  at  least  recognizes  Christ's  death 
on  the  Cross  as  the  great  sacrifice  of  Christianity. 

(2)  Speciet  of  Sacrifice. — The  two  chief  kinds  of 
sacrifice,  the  bloody  and  the  unbloody,  were  sug- 
gested to  mankind  by  nature  itself,  and  were  thus 
known  in  the  earliest  times.  To  which  of  the  two 
historical  priority  is  to  be  conceded,  can  scarcely 
be  decided.  For  the  greater  antiquity  of  the  un- 
bloody sacrifice  penally  good  grounds  can  be  offered 
as  for  that  of  the  bloody  sacrifice.  The  earliest  his- 
torical mentions  of  sacrifice  found  in  the  Bible 
would  make  them  coeval,  for  Cain  as  the  husband- 
man offered  the  fruits  of  the  field,  while  his  brother 
Abel  as  the  shepherd  offered  bloody  victims  (Gen., 
iy,  3  so.).  As  regards  paean  religions,  many  histo- 
rians of  religion  plead  for  the  priority  of  the  unbloody 
sacrifice.  Porphyriiis  and  Theophrastus  also  ex- 
pressed the  view  that  the  first  sacrifices  consisted  of 
plants  and  flowers,  which  were  burned  in  honour 
of  the  Deity.  The  tomn-haoma,  a  drink-offering 
common  to  both  Indian  Vcdism  and  Iranian  Parsee- 
ism,  must  be  dated  back  to  primeval  times,  when 
the  Indians  and  the  Iranians  still  formed  one  great 
people.  How  the  Indians  came  to  offer  their  very 
ancient  horse  sacrifice  is  unknown.  It  is  a  mere 
surmise  to  suppose  that  perhaps  the  general  transi- 
tion from  a  vegetable  to  a  flesh  diet,  as  related  by 
Noe  (cf.  Gen.,  ix,  3  sqq.),  occasioned  the  rise  of 
animal  sacrifices.  The  rare  occurrence  of  slaying 
an  animal  was  turned  into  a  festival,  which  was  cele- 
brated with  sacrifices.  Among  the  earliest  Hebrews 
sebach  (bloody  sacrifice)  was  a  "slaying  festival", 
with  which  bloody  sacrifice  was  inseparably  asso- 
ciated. The  introduction  of  bloody  sacrifices  among 
the  Iranians  is  more  easily  explained,  since,  espe- 
cially in  Zoroastrianism,  it  was  esteemed  a  great  merit 
to  destroy  the  harmful  animals  belonging  to  the 
wicked  god  Aliriman,  and  eventually  to  sacrifice 
them  to  the  good  god  Ormuzd.  Further  than  sur- 
mises, however,  we  are  unable  to  go.  That  the 
unbloody  sacrifice  was  practised  among  the  ancient 
Greeks,  classical  archaeologists  maintain  with  good 
reason,  arguing  that  in  Homer  the  word  Wtc»  (Lat. 
tuffirr)  did  not  mean  "to  slay"  or  "to  offer  as  a 
bloody  sacrifice"  (as  it  did  in  post-Hom<  •ric  Greek), 
but  rather  to  "offer  a  smoking  sacrifice"  (incense). 
It  is  not  imiKifwible  that,  even  the  cruel  and  volup- 
tuous cults  of  Anterior  Asia  also  offered  at  first  only 
vegetable  sacrifices,  since  the  fundamental  idea  of 
th<ir  religion,  the  death  and  renascence  of  nature, 
is  expressed  most  evidently  and  impressively  in  the 
plant  world.  All  this  is  however  purely  hypothetical. 
Hie  observation  that  human  sacrifice  oner  extended 
over  the  whole  earth,  leaves  room  also  for  the  sup- 
position that  the  bloody  sacrifice  in  the  form  of 
slaughtered  men  claims  chronological  priority,  the  hid- 


eous custom  being  replaced,  as  civilisation  advanced, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  animals.  But  among  many  peo- 
ples (e.  g.  the  Chanaanites,  Phoenicians,  and  the 
ancient  Mexicans)  not  even  the  possession  of  a  high 
culture  succeeded  in  abolishing  the  detestable  human 
sacrifices.  But,  whatever  view  may  be  taken  of 
the  priority  question,  it  is  undoubted  that  both  the 
bloody  and  the  unbloody  sacrifices  reach  Iwick  to 
prehistoric  times. 

Not  without  its  significance  for  the  scientific  idea 
of  sacrifice  is  the  fact  that  the  material  of  the  bloody 
and  unbloody  sacrifices  was  regularly  taken  from 
things  used  as  food  and  drink,  and  indeed  from  the 
best  of  these  commodities.  This  very  general  cir- 
cumstance affords  evidence  that  the  sacrificial  gift 
must  lie  taken  from  the  belongings  of  the  sacrificer 
and  must  be  associated,  as  a  means  of  sustenance, 
with  his  physical  life.  The  independent,  sacrifice 
of  incense  alone  requires  another  explanation;  this 
is  supplied  by  the  fragrant  odour,  which  symbolizes 
cither  the  sweetness  of  the  ascending  offering  of 
prayer  or  the  gracious  acceptance  of  the  sacrifice 
by  "the  Deity.  The  bloody  sacrifice,  on  account 
of  its  symbolical  connexion  with  the  life  of  man, 
was  especially  expressive  of  complete  self-oblation 
to  the  Divinity.  In  the  cruder  views  of  naive 
natural  man,  the  ascending  odour  of  the  incense 
offering  soothed  the  olfactory  organs  of  the  gods. 
Especially  crude  was  this  unworthy  materializing 
of  sacrifice  in  Indian  Vedism  (the  noma  drink)  and 
in  the  Babylonian  story  of  the  Flood,  where  it  is 
said:  "The  gods  suck  in  the  fragrant  odour;  like 
flics,  the  gods  gathered  over  the  sacrificer."  Even 
the  Old  Testament  expression,  "a  sweet  savour  for 
God"  (odor  tuaoUatU),  was  originally  an  accommoda- 
tion to  the  ingenuous  ideas  of  the  uncultured  nomadic 
people  (cf.  Gen.,  viii,  21;  Lev.,  i,  17,  etc.),  an  anthro- 
pomorphism which  was  ever  more  clearly  recognized 
as  such  according  as  the  Israelites  progressed  in 
their  ethical  refinement  of  the  idea  of  God.  Not  on 
the  greatness  or  material  worth  of  the  sacrificial 
gifts  should  store  be  laid,  since  Jahweh  was  above 
necessity,  but  on  the  true  sentiment  of  sacrifice, 
without*  which,  as  declared  by  the  Prophets  (cf. 
Is.,  i,  11  sqq.;  Osec,  iv,  8;  Mai.,  i,  10).  all  external 
sacrifices  were  not  only  worthless,  but  even  repre- 
hensible. 

(3)  Rilet  of  Sacrifice.— While  sacrifice  itself  origi- 
nates spontaneously  in  the  natural  prompting  of 
religious-minded  man,  the  particular  rites,  dependent 

fold 


on  "law  and  custom,  display  a  manifold  variety  at 
different  times  and  places.  Among  the  different 
peoples  the  ceremonial  of  sacrifice  offers  indeed  a  very 
variegated  picture.  If  we  emphasize  only  that  which 
was  general  and  common  to  all,  the  simplest  sacrificial 
rite  consists  in  the  mere  exposition  of  the  gifts  in  a 
holy  place,  as  for  example  the  show-bread  (pant* 
propositions)  of  the  Israelites  and  Babylonians,  or 
the  votive  offerings  (anathemata)  of  the  Greeks.  Fre- 
quently the  idea  of  entertaining  the  gods  or  the  dead 
is  evidently  associated  with  the  offering  of  food  and 
drink,  e.  g.  among  the  Indians,  Egyptians,  and 
Greeks.  Even  in  the  oldest  history  of  Israel  this 
idea  of  entertainment,  although  spiritualized,  is 
perceptible  (Judges,  vi,  17  sqq.;  xiii,  15  sqq.).  As 
true  sacrifices  in  the  strict  sense  were  regarded  only 
those  in  which  a  real  alteration  was  effected  in  the 
sacrificial  gift  at  the  time  of  offering  it.  By  this 
iinmut at  ion  t  he  gifts  were  not  only  withdrawn  from 
all  profane  usage,  but  were  also  completely  given 
over  to  the  service  and  possession  of  God  or  the  gods. 
With  this  object  in  view  edibles  or  sacrificial  victims 
were  either  completely  or  partly  burned,  white 
libations  were  poured  out  as  drink  offerings.  I  he 
earliest  form  seems  to  have  been  the  whole  or  burnt- 
offering  (holocaust).  While  only  special  portions  of 
the  victims  (for  the  most  part  the  best  portions)  we 
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burned,  the  remainder  of  the  flesh  wan  recanted 
as  holy  sacrificial  food,  and  was  eaten  either  hy  the 

Eriests  or  by  the  offerers  in  a  holy  place  (or  even  at 
ome)  with  the  idea  of  entering  into  communion. 
The  chief  clement  in  the  sacrifice,  however,  was  not 
the  sacrificial  meal,  but  rather  the  sprinkling  of  the 
blood,  which,  as  the  bearer  of  life,  was  clearly  in- 
tended in  many  religions  to  represent  man  himself. 
This  idea  of  substitution  is  seen  with  overwhelming 
clearness  in  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  Cross. 
Among  nil  peoples  the  sacrifice,  as  the  chief  and  most 
perfect  function  of  religion,  was  surrounded  with  the 
greatest  pomp  and  solemnity;  the  celebration  was 
usually  of  a  light  and  joyous  character,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  sacrifices  of  praise,  petition,  and 
thanksgiving.  With  joyous  heart  man  consecrated 
himself  to  the  Deity  through  the  medium  of  the 
gifts  he  offered.  F.xternal  adornment,  music,  song, 
prayer,  and  dance  heightened  the  festive  joy.  On 
the  other  hand  the  expiatory  sacrifice  was  of  a  serious 
character,  whether  it  was  intended  to  atone  for 
deeds  or  to  avert  misfortune.  Not  every  private 
person  was  competent  to  offer  sacrifice;  this  function 
pertained  only  to  certain  persons  or  priests,  whoso 
office  was  immediately  connected  with  the  sacrifices. 
In  the  earliest  time  the  head  of  the  family  or  tribe 
performed  the  functions  of  priest  —  in  ancient  Egypt 
the  king,  as  even  to-day  the  emperor  in  China  (see 
Priesthood).  Sacrifice  and  altar  (q.v.)  are,  like 
sacrifice  and  priest,  correlative  terms.  Originally 
the  altar  consisted  of  a  single  stone,  which  by  conse- 
cration became  the  dwelling  of  God  (cf.  Gen.,  xii, 
7  sq.;  xiii,  4;  xxviii,  18  sqq.).  Among  many  peoples 
the  place  of  sacrifice  was  either  the  house  (for  private 
sacrifices)  or  the  open  air  (for  public  sacrifices). 
In  the  latter  case  specially  selected  places  (trees, 
groves,  heights'!  in  an  elevated  position  were  preferred 
for  sacrifice.  Among  the  Romans  altar  and  hearth 
(ara  et  Jociu)  were  regarded  as  indispensable  requi- 
sites for  sacrifice. 

(4)  Origin  of  Sacrifice. — Since  sacrifice  is  a  regular 
concomitant  of  every  religion,  sacrifice  must,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  causality,  have  originated  simultane- 
ously with  religion.  Consequently,  sacrifice  is  as  old 
as  religion  itself.  It  is  evident  that  the  nature  of 
the  explanation  given  of  sacrifice  will  depend  on  the 
views  one  takes  of  the  origin  of  religion  in  general. 

(a)  Widely  held  to-day  is  the  theory  of  evolution, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Darwin, 
endeavours  to  trace  the  origin  of  religion  from  the 
degraded  stage  of  the  half-animal,  religionless  prime- 
val man,  and  its  gradual  development  to  higher 
forms.  The  scheme  of  development  is  naturally 
different  according  to  the  personal  standpoint  of  the 
investigator.  As  the  starting-point  for  the  compara- 
tive study  of  the  lowest  religious  forms  is  usually 
taken  the  uncivilised  savage  of  to-day,  the  true  por- 
trait of  the  primeval  man  (Lubbock,  Tylor,  etc.). 
An  attempt  is  made  to  construct  an  ascending  scale 
from  the  crudest  Fetichism  to  naturalistic  Polythe- 
ism, from  which  develops  ethical  Monotheism,  as  the 
highest  and  purest  product.  Until  recently  the 
Animism  (q.  v.)  proposed  by  Tylor  was  the  prevalent 
theory;  this  traced  religion  from  the  ancient  worship 
of  souls,  ghosts,  spirits  of  ancestors,  etc.  (under  the 
influence  of  fcari.  At  this  original  stage  sacrifice 
had  no  other  purpose  than  the  feeding  and  enter- 
taining of  these  deified  beings,  or  their  appeasement 
and  conciliation,  if  hostile  dispositions  were  ascribed 
to  theni  (demons).  In  recent  times  this  explanation, 
once  honoured  as  dogma  in  the  history  of  religions, 
is  most  vigorously  comhatod  by  the  experts  them- 
selves as  untenable.  It  has  l>een  recognised  that 
Animism  and  the  kindred  Fetichism  and  Totemism 
represent  only  secondary  elements  of  many  nature- 
religions,  not  the  essence.  "In  any  case,"  says 
Chantepic  do  la  Saussaye,  "a  purely  animistic  basis 


of  religion  can  nowhere  be  shown"  ("Lehrbuch  der 
H.ligionsgeschichte",  I,  Tubingen,  1905,  p.  12). 
But  if  the  origin  of  the  idea  of  God  cannot  be  ex- 
plained from  Animism,  entertainment  cannot  have 
been  tho  original  idea  of  sacrifice,  especially  since, 
according  to  the  most  recent  investigations,  the 
primeval  religions  seem  to  converge  rather  towards 
Monotheism.  Just  as  in  the  consciousness  of  all 
sacrificing  peoples  the  gods  remained  sublime  above 
souls,  spirits,  and  demons,  sacrifice  as  a  religious  gift 
far  transcended  food  and  drink.  But,  wherever  the 
gods  are  represented  as  companions  at  the  banquet, 
there  always  appeared  the  right  idea,  that  by  his 
participation  in  the  sacrificial  gifts  man  enters  into 
communion  with  the  gods,  and  (e.  g.  in  the  case  of 
the  ancient  Indian  soma  drink)  even  partakes  of 
divine  strength.  The  obscuring  of  this  idea  by  an- 
thropomorphic errors,  fostered  by  priestly  deceit,  did 
indeed  here  and  there  lead  to  the  one-sided  "feeding  of 
the  gods"  (cf.  Dan.,  xiv,  2  sqq  ),  but  this  may  by  no 
™1  be  regarded  as  a  primitive  institution.  Ani- 
(q.  v.)  is  most  successfully  refuted  by  Andrew 
Laag  ("The  Making  of  a  Religion",  London,  1898). 

(b)  A  second  naturalistic  explanation,  which  may 
be  called  the  "social  theory",  derives  religion  from 
social  instincts  and  accordingly  sacrifice  from  the 
communal  meal  which  was  established  to  strengthen 
and  seal  in  religious  manner  the  tribal  community. 
These  communal  meals  are  supposed  to  have  given  the 
first  impulse  to  sacrifice.  These  fundamental  thoughts 
may  be  developed  in  several  ways.  As  Totemism. 
in  addition  to  its  religious,  has  also  a  distinctly  social 
clement,  and  in  this  respect  is  on  a  far  higher  level 
than  Animism,  some  authors  (especially  W.  Robert- 
son Smith,  "The  Religion  of  the  Semites",  London, 
1894)  believe  that  the  origin  of  animal  sacrifices  can 
be  traced  back  to  Totemism.  When  the  different 
clans  or  divisions  of  a  tribe  partook  at  the  communal 
meal  of  the  sacred  animal  (totem),  which  represented 
their  god  and  ancestors,  they  believed  that  by  this 
meal  they  participated  in  the  divine  life  of  the  animal 
itself.  Sacrifice  m  the  sense  of  offering  gifts  to  the 
Deity,  the  symbolic  replacing  of  human  life  by  an 
animal,  the  idea  of  expiation,  etc.,  are  declared  to  be- 
long to  a  much  later  period  of  the  history  of  sacrifice. 
Originally  the  gifts  of  cereals  had  rather  the  character 
of  a  tribute  due  to  the  gods,  and  this  idea  was  later 
transferred  to  the  animal  sacrifices.  It  is  however 
very  questionable  whether  this  totemistic  theory, 
notwithstanding  some  excellent  suggestions,  entirely 
meets  the  facts.  Certainly  the  social  force  of  religion 
and  its  significance  in  the  formation  of  communities 
should  not  be  underestimated;  but,  apart  from  the 
fact  that  Totemism  is  not,  any  more  than  Animism, 
an  explanation  of  the  origin  of  religion,  the  hypothesis 
is  contradicted  by  the  certain  fact  that  in  the  earliest 
epoch  the  whole  or  burnt  offering  existed  side  by  i 
with  the  communal  meal,  the  former  being  equ 
old,  if  not  older  than  the  latter.  In  the  consciousne 
of  the  peoples  the  sacrificial  meal  constituted  not  so 
much  an  element  of  the  sacrifice,  as  the  participation, 
confirmation,  and  completion  of  the  same.  On  the 
same  ground  what  is  called  the  "banquet  theory"  of 
the  late  Bishop  Bcllord  must  also  be  rejected;  this 
theory  refers  the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  to  the  meal, 
and  declares  a  sacrifice  without  a  meal  impossible 
(cf.  The  Ecclesiastical  Review,  XXXIII,  1905,  pp.  1 
sqq.,  258  sqq.).  This  theory  ■*  not  in  accordance 
with  the  facts;  for,  as  it  is  compelled  to  refer  the  e»- 
senre  of  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  solely  to  the  priest's 
communion,  instead  of  to  the  twofold  transubstan- 
tiation,  the  truth  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross  can  be 
maintained  only  on  the  forced  ami  falsi'  supposition 
that  the  Last  Supper  in  its  organic  connexion  with  the 
Crucifixion  imprinted  on  the  latter  its  sacrificial  char- 
acter.   (For  further  particulars,  sec  Mass,  Sachifke 
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(c)  So  far  as  we  may  Rather  from  revelation,  the 
most  natural  and  probable  view  seems  to  be  that 
sacrifice  originated  m  the  positive  command  of  Hod, 
since,  by  the  original  revelation  in  Paradise,  the  whole 
religion  of  mankind  appears  to  have  been  established 
in  advance  on  a  supernatural  baas.  The  Greek 
legend  of  the  invention  of  sacrifice  by  Prometheus  and 
the  giant  Chiron,  together  with  similar  legends  of 
Asiatic  religions,  might  be  interpreted  as  reminiscences 
of  the  Divine  origin  of  sacrifice.  Thejxmitive  , 
mand  to  sacrifice  might  even  after  the  Fall  have 
preserved  by  tradition  among  the  descendants  of 
Adam,  and  thus  spread  among  the  pagan  nations  of  all 
The  idolatrous  deviations  from  the  paradisaic 
of  sacrifice  would  thus  appear  as  regrettable 
.  which,  however,  would  not  be  more  difficult  to 
explain  than  the  general  fall  of  the  human  race.  But, 
however  plausible  and  probable  this  hypothesis  may 
be,  it  is  unprovable,  and  indeed  unnecessary  for  the 
explanation  of  sacrifice.  Regarding  sacrifice  in  Para- 
dise the  Bible  gives  us  no  information ;  for  the  explana- 
tion of  "eating  of  the  Tree  of  Life"  as  a  sacramental 
food  offering  is  a  later  theologumenon  which  the 
acuteness  of  theologians,  following  Augustine's  lead, 
has  devised.  But  without  recurring  to  a  Divine  or- 
dinance, the  origin  of  sacrifice  may  easily  be  explained 
bv  purely  psychological  motives.  In  consideration 
of  trie  relation  of  son  ship  between  man  and  God, 
which  was  felt  more  deeply  in  primitive  times  than 
subsequently,  the  only  evidence  of  sincere  inner 
adoration  that  the  creature  could  give  was  by  sacri- 
ficing some  of  his  own  possessions,  thus  visibly  ex- 
pressing his  absolute  submission  to  the  Divine 
Majesty.  Nor  was  it  less  in  keeping  with  the  inner 
promptings  of  man  to  declare  his  gratitude  to  God 
by  gifts  offered  in  return  for  benefits  received,  and 
to  give  through  the  medium  of  sacrificial  presents 
expression  to  his  petitions  for  new  favours.  Finally, 
the  sinner  might  hope  to  free  himself  of  t  he  oppressive 
consciousness  of  guilt,  when  in  the  spirit  of  contrition 
he  had  to  the  best  of  his  ability  repaired  the  wrong 
done  to  the  Divinity.  The  more  childlike  and  in- 
genuous the  conception  of  God  formed  by  primitive 
man,  the  more  natural  and  easy  was  for  him  the  in- 
troduction of  sacrifice.  A  truly  good  child  offers  little 
gifts  to  his  parents,  though  he  does  not  know  what 
they  will  do  with  them.  The  psychological  theory 
thus  seems  to  offer  the  best  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  sacrifice. 

(5)  Objtd  of  Sacrifice. — As  its  "metaphysical  form", 
the  object  first  gives  sacrifice  its  full  spiritual  content, 
and  quickens  the  external  rites  with  a  living  soul. 
The  developed  pagan  religions  agree  with  revealed 
religion  in  the  idea  that  sacrifice  is  intended  to  give 
symbolical  expression  to  man's  complete  surrender 
of  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  Supreme  (rod  in  order 
to  obtain  communion  with  Him.  In  the  recognition 
of  the  absolute  supremacy  of  God  lies  the  juridical, 
and  in  the  correlative  absolute  subjection  to  God  the 
ethical  side  of  sacrifice.  In  both  moments  the  latreu- 
tic  character  of  the  sacrifice  stands  out  clearly,  since 
to  God  alone,  as  the  First  Cause  \Canm  prima)  and 
the  Last  End  [Finis  ullimu*)n(  all  things,  mav  sacrifice 
be  offered.  Even  the  idolatrous  sacrih<-es  of  pagans 
did  not  entirely  lose  sight  of  this  fundamental  idea, 
since  they  esteemed  their  idols  as  gods.  Even  sacri- 
hces  of  thanksgiving  and  petition  never  exclude  this 
essential  latrcutic  feature,  since  they  concern  thanks- 
givings and  petitions  to  thr  ever-adorable  Divinity. 
I' nun  imr  sinful  condition  arisc-s  the  fourth  object  of 
sacrifice,  i  c.  the  apposing  of  the  Divine  anger. 
I  Me  fourfold  object  of  sacrifice  supplies  ail  immediate 
explanation  of  the  four  kinds  of  sacrifice  (cf.  St. 
[bonus,  I- 1 1.  Q.  cii,  a.  SV  With  the  sentiments  of 
sacrifice  incorporated  in  these  objects  is  closelv 
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Grimm  thus  simply  declares:  "Sacrifice  is  only  a 
prayer  offered  with  gifts."  Where  we  are  to  seek 
the  culminating  |siint  of  the  sacrificial  act  [actio 
sacrifice! ).  in  which  the  object  of  sacrifice  is  especially 
expressed,  is  the  most  freely  debated  question,  and 
concerning  it  the  theorists  arc  not  in  agreement. 
While  some  see  the  culmination  of  the  sacrifice  in 
the  n  il  alteration  {immutaiio),  and  especially  in  the 
destruction  of  the  gdt,  othen^refer  the  essence  of  the 

after  it  has  been  subjected  to  any  change  whatsoever; 
a  third,  but  not  very  numerous  party  make  the  sacri- 
ficial meal  the  chief  element.  This  last  view  has  al- 
ready been  set  aside  as  untenable.  That  the  meal  is 
not  essential  is  likewise  shown  by  numerous  sacrifices, 
with  which  no  meal  is  associated  (e.  g.  the  primitive 
burnt-sacrifice,  and  the  sacrifice  of  the  Cross).  Again, 
the  importance  of  the  blood,  which  as  a  means  of 
nourishment  was  avoided,  spumed  by,  and  even  for- 
bidden to  the  Jews,  finds  no  expression  tn  the  banquet- 
theory.  That  the  destruction  of  the  gift  (especially 
the  slaying)  cannot  constitute  the  essence  of  the 
sacrifice  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  the  sprinkling  of 
the  blood  (atpersio  tanguinit)  was  regarded  as  the 
culmination,  and  the  killing  as  only  the  preparation 
for  the  real  sacrificial  act.  In  fact  the  "destruction 
theory",  settled  in  Catholic  theology  since  the  time 
of  Vasqucs  and  Bcllaruiine,  harmonises  neither  with 
the  historical  pagan  conception  of  sacrifice  nor  with 
the  essence  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  nor 
finally  with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  Mosaic  cult. 
The  destruction  is  at  most  the  material,  and  the 
oblation  the  formal  clement  of  the  sacrifice.  Con- 
sequently, the  idea  of  sacrifice  lies  in  the  self -surrender 
of  man  to  God,  not  with  the  object  of  (symbolical) 
self-destruction,  but  of  final  transformation,  glorifica- 
tion, and  deification.  Wherever  a  meal  is  associated 
with  the  sacrifice,  this  signifies  merely  the  confirma- 
tion and  certification  of  the  communion  with  God,  al- 
ready existing  or  reacquired  by  expiation.  We  may 
thus  define  sacrifice  as  the  external  oblation  to  God 
by  an  authorised  minister  of  a  sense-perceptible 
object,  either  through  its  destruction  or  at  least  its 
real  transformation,  in  acknowledgement  of  God'a 
supreme  dominion  and  for  the  appeasing  of  His 
wrath.  In  so  far  as  this  definition  refers  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  Mass,  see  Mass,  S  a  cum  ex.  of  the. 
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Sacrilege  (Lat.  tacrilegxum,  robbing  a  temple, 
from  tvuxr,  sacred,  and  legere,  to  purloin  i  is  in  general 
the  violation  or  injurious  treatment  of  a  sacred  object. 
In  a  less  proper  sense  any  transgression  against  tho 
virtue  of  religion  would  be  a  sacrilege.  Theologians 
are  substantially  agreed  in  regarding  as  sacred  that 
and  that  only  which  by  a  public  rite  and  by  Divine 
or  ecclestiastical  institution  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
worship  of  God.  The  point  is  that  the  public  au- 
thority must  intervene;  private  initiative,  no  matter 
bow  ardent  in  devotion  or  praiseworthy  in  motive, 
does  not  suffice.  Attributing  a  sacred  character  to  a 
thing  is  a  juridical  act,  and  as  such  is  a  function  of  the 
governing  power  of  the  Church.  It  is  customary  to 
enumerate  three  kinds  of  sacrilege,  personal,  local,  and 
real.  St.  Thomas  teaches  (Summa,  II— II,  Q,,  xcix) 
that  a  different  sort  of  holiness  attaches  to  persons, 
places,  and  things.  Hence  the  irreverence  offered  to 
any  one  of  them  is  specifically  distinct  from  that 
which  is  exhibited  to  the  others.  Suares  (De  Re- 
ligione,  tr.  iii.  1-3)  does  not  seem  to  think  the  division 
very  logical,  but  accepts  it  as  being  in  accord  with  the 
canons.  Personal  sacrilege  means  to  deal  so  irrever- 
ently with  a  sacred  person  that,  whether  by  the  injury 
inflicted  or  the  defilement  caused,  there  is  a  breach  of 
the  honour  due  to  such  person.  This  sacrilege  may 
be  committed  chiefly  in  three  ways:  (a)  by  laying 
violent  hands  on  a  cleric  or  religious.  This  consti- 
tutes an  infraction  of  what  is  known  as  the  privilege 
of  the  canon  (pritrileffium  canonti),  and  is  visited  with 
the  penalty  of  excommunication:  (b)  by  violating  the 
ecclesiastical  immunity  in  so  far  as  it  still  exists. 
Clerics  according  to  the  old-time  discipline  were  en- 
titled to  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  lay  tri- 
bunals (privilegium  fori).  The  meaning,  therefore,  is 
that  he  who  despite  this  haled  them  before  a  civil 
court,  otherwise  than  as  provided  by  the  canons,  was 
guilty  of  sacrilege  and  was  excommunicated;  (c)  by 
any  sin  against  the  vow  of  chastity  on  the  part  of 
those  who  arc  consecrated  to  God—  such  are  those  in 
sacred  orders  tin  the  Latin  Church)  and  religious, 
even  those  with  simple  vows,  if  these  are  perpetual. 
The  weight  of  opinion  amongst  moralists  is  that  this 
guilt  is  not  contracted  by  the  violation  of  a  privately- 
made  vow.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that,  while  there 
is  a  breach  of  faith  with  Almighty  God,  still  such  a 
vow,  lacking  the  indorsement  and  acceptance  of  the 
Church,  docs  not  make  the  person  formally  a  sacred 
one;  it  does  not  in  the  juridical  sense  set  such  an  one 
apart  for  the  worship  of  God.  It  need  hardly  be 
noted  that  the  partners  of  sacred  persons  in  sins  of 
this  kind  are  to  be  adjudged  equally  guilty  of  sac- 
rilege even  though  their  status  be  n  purely  lay  one. 

Local  sacrilege  is  the  violation  of  a  sacred  place. 
Under  the  designation  "sacred  place"  is  included  not 
only  a  church  properly  so-called,  even  though  it  be  not 
consecrates  1,  but  merely  blessed,  but  also  public  ora- 
tories as  well  as  cemeteries  canonically  established  for 
the  burial  of  the  faithful.  Four  species  of  this  crime 
are  ordinarily  distinguished:  (1)  the  theft  of  some- 
thing found  in  and  specially  belonging  to  the  church; 
(2)  the  infringing  of  the  immunity  attaching  to  sacred 
places  in  so  far  as  this  prerogative  still  prevails.  It 
should  be  observed  that  in  this  case  the  term  "sacred 
pjace"  receives  a  wider  comprehension  than  that  in- 
dicated above.  It  comprise*  not  only  churches,  pub- 
lic chapels,  and  cemeteries,  but  also  tho  episcopal 
XIII.-21 


lncompaunie  witn  tne  aemeanour  to  be  mai 
such  a  place.  Such  would  be  for  instance  t 
church  into  a  stable  or  a  market,  using  it  as 
hall,  or  holding  court  there  indiscriminate 


palace,  monasteries,  hospitals  erected  by  episcopal 
authority  and  having  a  chapel  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Holy  Sacrifice,  and  also  the  person  of  the  priest 
when  he  is  carrying  the  Messed  Sacrament.  To  all 
of  these  was  granted  the  right  of  asylum,  the  out- 
raging of  which  was  deemed  a  sacrilege;  (3)  the  com- 
mission within  the  sacred  precincts  of  some  sinful  act 
by  which,  according  to  canon  law,  the  edifice  is  es- 
teemed polluted.  These  acts  are  homicide,  any  shed- 
ding of  blood  reaching  to  the  guilt  of  a  grievous  sin, 
any  consummated  offence  against  chastity  (including 
marital  intercourse  which  is  not  ncceasary)>  the 
burial  within  the  church  or  sacred  place  of  an  un- 
baptited  person  or  of  one  who  has  been  excommuni- 
cated by  name  or  as  a  notorious  violator  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  canon;  (4)  the  doing  of  certain  things 
(whether  sins  or  not),  which,  cither  by  their  own 
nature  or  by  special  provision  of  law  ore  particularly 

to  be  maintained  in 
turning  the 
is  a  banquet 

holding  court  there  indiscriminately  for  the 
settlement  of  purely  secular  affairs.  Ileal  sacrilege  is 
tho  irreverent  treatment  of  sacred  things  as  dis- 
tinguished from  places  and  persons.  This  can  hap- 
pen first  of  all  by  the  administration  or  reception  of 
the  sacraments  (or  in  the  case  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
by  celebration)  in  the  state  of  mortal  an,  as  also  by 
advertently  doing  any  of  those  things  in  validly.  In- 
deed deliberate  and  notable  irreverence  towards  the 
Holy  Eucharist  is  reputed  the  worst  of  all  sacrileges. 
Likewise  conscious  maltreatment  of  sacred  pictures  or 
relics  or  perversion  of  Holy  Scripture  or  sacred  vessels 
to  unhallowed  uses,  and  finally,  the  usurpation  or  di- 
verting of  property  (whether  movable  or  immovable) 
intended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy  or  serving 
for  the  ornamentation  of  the  church  to  other  uses,  con- 
stitute real  sacrileges.  Sometimes  the  guilt  of  sac- 
rilege may  be  incurred  by  omitting  what  is  required 
for  the  proper  administration  of  the  sacraments  or 
celebration  of  the  sacrifice,  as  for  example,  if  one  were 
to  say  Mass  without  the  sacred  vestments. 

Slater.  Manual  of  Moral  Theology  (New  York.  1908);  Rick- 
a»t.  Moral  TeachinQ  of  St.  Thorn**  (I-ondon.  1H98):  BaumM, 
Opue  theolaairum  morale  (Praia,  1B99);  d'Akkibaljc,  Summula 
ora/i*  (  Rome.  1908):  Sfbuia*.  The  Hxetory  and  Pate 

[   >J  i  .  iw  Joseph  F.  Dklany. 


iniis,  the  opening  words  of  the  hymn 
Corpus  Christi  (q.  v.)  and  of  the 
F  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament,  com- 


for  Matins  of 
Votive  Office  of 

posed  by  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  The  rhythmic 
stanxa  imitates  the  classical  measures  found  in 
Horace  and  in  several  hymns  of  the  Roman  Breviary 
(sue  Sanctorum  Mkritis);  but  for  whatever  ex- 
cellence the  hymn  lacks  in  respect  of  classical  prosody 
it  compensates  in  the  interesting  and  intricate  rhymic 
scheme.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  breaking  up  the 
stanza  of  four  lines  into  seven.  The  sixth  stanza, 
which  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  separate  hymn  at 
Benediction,  will  serve  to  illustrate: 
Panis  angelicus 

Fit  panis  hominum: 
Dat  panis  ccclicus 
Figuris  terminum: 
O  res  mirabilis! 
Manducat  Dominum 

Pauper,  servus,  et  hutnilis. 
The  incitio  (i.  e.  the  coincidence  of  the  end  of  a  word 
with  the  end  of  a  foot)  is  perfect  throughout  all  the 
stansas.  With  what  rhythm  should  the  hymn  be 
recited?  Translators  van-  much  in  their  conception 
of  an  appropriate  English  equivalent.  The  first 
words  suggest  by  the  tonic  accents  English  dactylics: 
Lo!  the  Angelic  Bread 

Feedeth  the  sons  of  men: 
Figuri-s  and  types  are  fled 
Never  to  come  again. 
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()  what  a  wondrous  thing! 
Lowly  and  poor  arc  fed, 

Banqueting  on  their  Ix>rd  and  King. 
The  felicitous  Anglican  translator  the  Rev.  Dr.  J. 
M.  Ncale,  used  iambic  metre: 

He  ordered  in  this  wise 
Our  Holy  Offering, 

To  be  the  Sacrifice 

Which  Priest*  alone  should  bring; 

For  whom  is  meet  and  fit 
That  they  should  eat  of  it, 

And  in  their  turn  to  others  give. 
This  fifth  stanza  is  interesting  for  its  ow  sake,  as  it 
calls  attention  to  the  plan  of  the  Eucharistic  sacrifice. 
Dr.  Nealc's  translation  does  not  follow  strictly  the 
rhymic  scheme,  which  is  bet  ter  observed  in  a  transla- 
tion given  in  "Sursum  Corda"  (1908,  p.  6).  Ship- 
ley ("Annus  Sanctus",  London,  187-1,  p.  192),  gives 
Wallace's  translation,  the  first  stanza  of  wh:- 
t rates  another  metric  form: 

"Sing  of  that  solemn  eve 

When,  as  true  hearts  believe, 

Christ  gave  the  lamb  and  the  pascha 

Unto  the  chosen  band 

Met  for  the  high  command 

God  had  of  old  on  the  fathers  laid." 
Caswall  (Lyra  Catholica,  1849)  gave  a 
translation: 

"Let  us  with  hearts  renewed, 

Our  grateful  homage  pay; 

And  welcome  with  triumphant  soi 

This  ever  blessed  day." 
In  his  "Hymns  and  Poems"  (1873)  it 


"Let  old  things  pass  away; 
Let  all  be  fresh  and  bright; 
And  welcome  we  with  hearts  renewed 
This  feast  of  new  delight." 
The  revision  (which  also  includes  the  change  of 
"night"  into  "eve",  and  changes  in  the  third  and 
fourth  lines  of  the  sixth  stanza)  appears  in  the 
"Lyra"  of  1884,  in  Shipley's  "Annus  Sanctus", 
and  in  the  Marquess  of  Bute's  translation  of  the 
Roman  Breviarv;  the  revision  is  interesting  as  illus- 
trating CaswalPs  seal  for  literal  betterment  of  the 
translation.  Wagner  ("Origine  et  deVcloppctncnt  du 
chant  liturgiquc  ',  translation  of  Bour,  Toumai, 
1901,  p.  169)  speaks  of  the  gradual  substitution  of 
rhythm  for  metre  in  the  hymns,  and  refers  to  the 
"Sacris  solemniis"  as  illustrative  of  "the  two  con- 
ceptions of  verse  .  .  .  where  the  old  verse  and 
the  rhythmic  disposition  of  syllables  meet  |>eaccably 
together.  Rhyme,  also,  was"  gradually  introduced; 
this  same  hymn  offers  very  instructive  examples  of  it. 
It  is  a  device  of  punctuation  for  the  ear.*  Birkle 
('; Vatican  Chant'',  translation  of  Leraaistre,  New 
Wk.  1904,  p.  103)  says:  "The  first  three  lines  have 
three  accents  each  -a  weak  accent  upon  the  second 
and  seventh  syllable  and  the  chief  accent  upon  the 
tenth.  The  first  half  of  the  line  concludes  with  the 
sixth  syllable,  which  must  be  noticeable  in  the  chant- 
ing. In  the  last  verse  the  chief  accent  must  be  placed 
uiwn  the  sixth  syllable"  (but  in  the  illustration  he 
places  an  accent  ulso  upon  the  third  syllable). 

IKiiT'V-1-  ,1M",NT*  '-"  *1"V"  d"  Wtfaiw  rnmnin.  II  (Pari*, 
v 7  ss,  for  t<xt  nu.l  .m.n.ivr  rannetl:  Hvmn.jriHm 
Ann..  .•,-„„„  I>„M|uri,  | KM |.  110.  for  („,.  v«ri»n«  rv„UnK». 
»r>.  n  itv  »i,,Mili-  piniroiumc.     Th-  Wxl  niul  lh.-  tw<>..IG™.l  pli.in-.uti 

Lr'l  (.',  •»'•"»*.  Dirt.  of  »:,nn^,vv  (2o,| 

tn.n ,  „„l  MMJMMI   llarvr..  Ammlrft,  \y|  (bSES. 

?«■;  , /n-''; '" """"      ««*i*.r».  7s  <o»  t-o,/'.  fflr 

t>.rh>r»n.    *»«UJt„l.|„.Krul,l,y  ...  StN,-r..H,  „  MrR1T„. 

H.  T.  Henrt. 

of^^*".'  "n.,offi,Tr  whn  »  >-b*Wl  with  the  care 

an,  i..  ,  ,7J  V-  ,h"  rh',,rrh-  aml  ""  ir  intents.  In 
ancient  tunes  many  duties  of  the 


performed  by  the  doorkeepers  {oatiarii),  later  by  the 
maiurionarii  and  the  treasurers.  The  Decretals  of 
Gregory  IX  (lib.  I,  tit.  xxvi,  "De  officio  sacristu.-") 
speak  of  the  sacristan  as  if  he  had  an  honourable 
office  attached  to  a  certain  benefice,  and  say  that  his 
duty  was  to  care  for  the  sacred  vessels,  vestments, 
lights,  etc.  Nowadays  the  sacristan  is  elected  or 
appointed.  The  "Cawemoniale  episcoporum"  pre- 
scribes that  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches  the 
sacristan  should  be  a  priest,  and  describes  his  duties 
in  regard  to  the  sacristy,  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  the 
baptismal  font,  the  holy  oils,  the  sacred  relics,  the 
decoration  of  the  church  for  the  different  seasons  and 
feasts,  the  preparation  of  what  is  necessary  for  the 
various  ceremonies,  the  pregustation  in  pontifical 
Mass.  the  ringing  of  the  church  bells,  the  preservation 
of  order  in  the  church,  and  the  distribution  of  Masses; 
ami  finally  it  suggests  that  one  or  two  canons  be  ap- 
pointed each  year  to  supervise  the  work  of  the 
sacristan  and  his  assistants. 

The  undcr-sacristan  (euttot)  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  Decretals  (lib.  I,  tit.  xxvii,  "De  officio  custodis"). 
He  was  the  assistant  of  the*  sacristan,  was  subject 
to  the  archdeacon,  and  discharged  duties  very  similar 
to  those  of  the  sacristan.  Now  the  office  is  hardly 
ever  attached  to  a  benefice,  but  is  usually  a  salaried 
position.  The  Council  of  Trent  desired  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  canons,  clerics  should  hold  such 
offices;  but  in  most  churches,  on  account  of  the  dif- 
ficulty or  impossibility  of  obtaining  clerics,  laymen 
perform  many  of  the  duties  of  the  sacristan  and 
undiT-saeristan. 

C<tttmmiaU  rpuroporum.  I  I  Raiishon,  1902).  A 

J.  F.  Gogoin. 

Altar  Societies. — There  are  altar  societies  in  con- 
nexion with  most  parish  churches.  The  duties  of 
members  vary  according  to  circumstances,  in  some 
instances  including  those  which  ordinarily  fall  within 
the  sacristan's  province,  such  as  the  vestments  anil 
altar  vessels,  making  ready  for  the  priest's  Mass,  and 
so  on,  but  as  a  general  thing  they  consist  of  the  pay- 
ment of  yearly  dues  into  a  fund  for  the  maintenance 
and  repair  of  the  accessories  used  in  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Church  and  usually  also  of  a  certain  amount  of 
labor  for  this  purpose.  Altar  societies  differ  from 
tal>ernacle  societies  in  that  their  work  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  church  to  which  they  are  attached.  (See 
Tabernacle  Societies). 

The  Sodality  of  St.  John  Berchmans,  known  as  the 
Pious  Association  of  Servers  of  Mass  and  Sacristans, 
was  founded  by  Vincent  Basile,  S.J.,  missionary 
Apostolic  among  the  southern  Slavs,  for  lay  acolytes, 
choir  boys,  sacristans,  and  all  who  have  any  duty  to 
|>crform  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  Its  object 
is  to  induce  all  its  members  to  perform  their  duties 
piously  and  in  a  manner  befitting  the  ceremonies  in 
which  they  participate,  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
edification  of  the  faithful.  The  rules  compiled  by 
Father  Basile  bind  the  members  to  absolute  silence 
in  church,  devout  genuflexion  when  passing  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  the  clear  pronunciation 
of  the  words  of  the  liturgical  prayers.  This  same  cir- 
cumspection is  ex|>eetcd  to  characterize  their  conduct 
even  in  the  sacristy,  and  they  are  required  t"  attend 
a  monthly  meeting  and  to  receive  Holy  Communion 
at  least  once  a  month.  The  director  should  l>c  either 
the  pastor  or  a  priest  appointed  by  him.  Although 
it  is  not  a  confraternity  pro)>erlv  so-called,  this  sodal- 
ity was  approved  by  Pope  Pius  IX,  21  Sept,  1*". 
and  indulgences  wen-  m-eoril.Nl  to  its  members,  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  conditions. 

Blanche  M.  Kelly. 

Sacristy  (L.  mrrntHn,  vestry),  a  room  in  the 
church  or  attached  thereto,  where  the  vestments, 
church  furnishings  and  the  like,  sacred  vessels,  and 
other  treasures  are  kept,  and  when-  the  clergy  meet 
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and  vest  for  the  varioiiH  eccle*ia*tic,al  function*.  It 
correspond*  to  the  secretarium  or  diaconicum  of  old. 
At  present  the  almost  universal  practice  in  to  have 
the  sacristy  directly  behind  the  main  altar  or  at 
either  side.  The  sacristy  should  contain  eases. 
pro|H-rly  labelled,  for  the  various  vestment*  in  all 
the  liturgical  colors;  a  crucifix  or  other  suitable 
image  in  a  prominent  position  to  which  the  clergy 
bow  before  going  to  the  sanctuary  and  on  returning 
(Ritus  celebrandi  missom,  II,  i);  a  lavatory,  where 
the  officiating  clergy  may  wash  their  hand*  (op.  eit. 
I,  i);  a  copy  of  the  Decree  of  Urban  VIII  prohibiting 
certain  offices  and  masse*  (S.  R.  C,  460  ad  6;  535 
§  Ft  nc);  a  book  containing  the  obligation*  of  the 
Church  regarding  foundations  and  their  fulfillment 
(Innocent  XII,  Nuper,  §  20,  21  Dec.,  1699).  It  i* 
customary  to  have  a  holy  water  font,  and  a  bell  to 
admonish  the  congregation  of  the  advent  of  the  clergy, 
at  the  door  leading  to  the  sanctuary.  The  sacristy 
is  not  blessed  or  consecrated  together  with  the  church, 
and  consequently  is  not  a  sacred  place  in  the  canonical 
sense.  However,  except  where  penalties  are  con- 
cerned, it  enjoys  on  the  whole  the  same  prerogative* 
a*  the  church.  When  a  sacristy  directly  behind  the 
sanctuary  ha*  two  entrances,  the  clergy  enter  the 
sanctuary  at  the  gospel  side,  and  leave  by  the  epistle 
side  (S.  R.  C,  3029  ad  12).  A  double  sacristy  is 
sometimes  provided,  one  for  the  clergy,  one  for  the 
altar  boys.  Canons  too  usually  have  their  own 
sacristy.  In  cathedrals,  where  there  is  no  «|>ecial 
chapel  for  this  purpose,  there  should  be  a  separate 
sacristy  (xecrelarium)  with  an  altar,  where  the  bishop 
may  assist  at  Terce  and  prepare  for  jwntifical  Mass 
(Cierem.  Episcoporum,  I,  137;  II,  74;  see  Sac- 
ristan). 

St.  Cn**ua  HomtoMMKo,  Inrtrurtiontu  FaMe*  Brd.  1.  28  in 
Acta  Kcclt:  Medial.  (Paris,  1645).  200  aq.;  Raym.  Anlmii  In- 


tructto  Pattoralu.  ».  1,  ed. 


(1*77),  116  (iq. 

Andrew  B.  Mi 


Sadduoees. — A  politico-religious  sect  of  the  Jews 
during  the  late  post-Exilic  and  New-Testament 
period.  The  older  derivation  of  the  name  from 
tmddiqim,  i.  e.  the  righteou*;  with  assumed  reference 
to  the  adherence  of  the  Sadducee*  to  the  letter  of  the 
Law  as  opposed  to  the  pharasaic  attention  to  the 
superadded  "traditions  of  the  elders",  i*  now  gen- 
erally discredited  mainly  on  philological  groumls  and 
the  term  is  associated  with  the  proper  name  "Sadoc", 
Sadducee  being  equivalent  to  Sadokite.  They  be- 
came the  dominant  priestly  party  during  the  Greek 
and  Roman  period  of  Jewish  history,  and  the  name, 
whether  bcrtowed  seriously  or  in  irony,  originated 
doubtless  in  their  pretension*  to  be  the  descendants 
of  Sadoc,  the  high-priest  prominent  in  the  time*  of 
David  and  Solomon  (III  Kings,  i,  S,  2f>,  32;  ii,  35; 
I  Par.,  xxix,  22;  cf.  Eiech.,  xl,  46;  xliii,  19;  etc.). 
As  a  prominent  political  party  they  first  appear  in  the 
reign  of  John  Hyrcanus  (135-105  n.  C.)<  They  es- 
poused the  hellcnizing  tendencies  of  the  Asmonean 
princes  in  which  they  were  strongly  opposed  by  the 
PliarisM-*  (q.  v.),  or  Separatists,  a  party  evolved  from 
the  earlier  Assideans,  and  which  abhornnl  all  forms 
of  Creek  culture  as  detrimental  to  the  religious  in- 
terests of  tin-  Jewish  nation.  Under  Aristobulus  I 
and  Alexander  Janiucus,  the  immediate  successor* 
of  John  Hyrcanus,  the  power  of  the  Sadducee*  was 
supreme,  and  though  the  opposing  faction  of  the 
Pharisees  came  into  favour  during  the  regency  of 
Alexandra  Salome  (78-*59  u.  c),  the  Sadducee*  re- 
gained their  ascendancy  under  Aristobulus  II  (09- 
03  n.  c.)  whom  they  supported  in  his  conflicts  with 
Hyrcanus  II,  Autipatcr,  and  the  Romans.  When 
Pompey  captured  Jerusalem  (03  n.  c.)  he  executed 
many  of  their  leaders,  as  did  also  Herod  the  Idumean 
on  his  accession  to  power  (37  B.  a).  The  Saddueces 
retained,  however,  their  traditional  priestlv  functions 
and  also  a  varying  preponderance  in  the  Sanhedrin, 


but  even  in  this  respect  their  influence  was  much 
diminished  through  the  jtolicv  of  Herod  and  later  of 
the  Roman  procurator*  of  judca,  who,  arbitrarily 
and  mainly  for  political  reasons,  appointed  and  re- 
moved the  high-priest*  at  will. 

During  this  period  and  down  to  the  destruction 
of  Jerusalem  the  Sadducee*  were  naturally  unpopular 
with  the  masses  because  of  their  marked  tendency 
to  side  closely  with  the  ruling  power,  while  the  patri- 
otic and  exclusive  Pharisees  became  more  and  more 
the  leaders  of  the  |>coplc.  Among  the  religious  dif- 
ferences  between  the  two  parties  may  be  ment' 
the  denial  on  the  part  of  the  Saddueces  of  the  1 
rection,  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the  cxis 
of  angels  (Matt.,  xxii,  23;  Mark,  xii,  IS;  Acts,  xxiii, 
8).  They  rejected  likewise  the  oral  traditions  which 
the  Pharisee  maintained  and  emphasized  as  a  Di- 
vinely ordained  supplement  to  the  writ  ten  law.  While 
the  tenacity  and  exelusivencMs  and  other  characteris- 
tics of  the  Pharisees  have  been  indelibly  impressed 
on  all  subsequent  generation*  of  Judaism,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  indifferent  and  materialistic  Sadducee* 
vanished  completely  as  soon  as  the  Jews  ceased  to  be 
a  nation. 

Gioot.  Outline*  of  AW  Taiammi  Hittory  (New  York,  1902). 

JAM»F. 


Sadler,  Thomas  Vincent  FA08TUS,  b.  1604;  d. 
at  Dieulward,  Flanders,  19  Jan.,  1080-1.  He  was 
received  into  the  Church  at  the  age  of  seventeen  by 
his  uncle,  Dom  Walter  Sadler,  ami  joined  the  Bene- 
dictine* at  Dieulward,  being  professed  in  1622.  little 
i*  known  of  his  missionary  labours,  but  probably  he 
was  chaplain  to  the  Sheklons  of  Weston  and  the 
Tichbomes  in  Hampshire  before  going  to  London, 
where  he  worked  many  years.  He  edited  several 
spiritual  books,  often  collaborating  with  Dom  Anselm 
Crowther,  and  signing  himself  T.  V.  Hi*  chief  pub- 
lications are  "The  Christian  Pilgrim  in  his  Spiritual 
Conflict  and  Conquest"  (1652);  "Jesu*,  Maria, 
Joseph"  (1657);  "The  Daily  Exercise  of  the  Devout 
Rosarists"  (1657),  which  wa*  afterwards  developed 
into  a  well-known  prayer  book,  "The  Daily  Exercise 
of  the  Devout  Christian";  "A  Guide  to  Heaven", 
translated  from  Hona's  "Manuductio"  (1672); 
"The  Holy  Desires  of  Death",  translated  from  Lalle- 
mant  (1678).  Wood  attribute*  to  him  "TheChilde's 
Catechism"  (1678).  . 

Welldos,  Chnmoloaieal  Sat"  on  the  Bngluh  Bentdirttne 
Cengreontion  (London,  1881);  Ssow.  Serrotagy  of  Iht  Bnaluh 
Cnngrcoalion  O.  S.'B.  (tendon.  18*31;  Wood.  AtKerut  OtowRtf. 
rd  Rum  (London.  I813-20i;  Oliver,  CMrctionM  (London. 
1X57):  Giixovr  in  Bibl.  Diet.  Eng.  Cart..-  C<>or«  in  Diet.  Sat. 

B"*'  Edwin  Bcrton. 

Sadlier,  Mary  Anne  Madden,  authoress,  b.  at 
Cootehill,  Co.  Cavon,  Ireland,  30  Dec.,  1820;  d.  at 
Montreal,  Canada,  5  April,  1903.  Her  father,  Fran- 
cis Madden,  a  merchant  of  fine  tastes,  encouraged  her 
literary  aspirations,  and  her  first  efforts  were  printed 
in  a  London  magazine,  while  she  was  still  a  girl.  Af- 
ter the  death  of  her  father  she  emigrated  to  Montreal 
(1844).  Here,  two  years  later,  she  became  the  wife  of 
James  Sadlier,  member  of  the  firm,  and  manager  of  the 
Montreal  branch  of  the  New  York  publishing  house 
of  D.  &  J.  Sadlier  Ac  Co.  I>uring  the  fourteen  yean* 
that  followed  she  continued  to  live  in  Montreal,  and 
did  most  of  the  literary  work  that  made  her 
famous.  The  familv  then  moved  to  New  \  ork, 
her  husband  died  "nine  years  later  The  Si 
owned  a  wit-  kly  paper  ("The  Tablet"),  and  in  it  the 
majority  of  her  stories  appeared.  She  contributed 
regularly  also  to  its  editorial  columns.  Her  stones 
and  translations  numls-r  more  than  sixty  volumes, 
and  in  their  day  enjoyed  a  well-deserved  popularity 
among  tlx-  rapidlv-growing  Irish-Amencan  commu- 
nity, on  whose  character,  in  its  constructive  period, 
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they  exerted  a  powerful  influence.  Many  of  them, 
admirably  wrought  out  in  simplicity  of  style  and  the 
naturalness  of  the  characters,  were  written  for  a  special 

purpose.  The 
Blakcs  and  Flana- 
gans" dealt  with  the 
school  question: 
"Bessy  Conway 
with  the  trials  of  the 
Irish  immigrant  girl; 
"  Aunt  Honor's 
Keepsake"  with  the 
saving  of  the  desti- 
tute Catholic  chil- 
dren of  New  York 
for  whom  the  great 
protectory  waa  then 
founded.  Irish  his- 
tory' supplied 
her  with  a  constant 
source  of  inspiration 
which  resulted  in 
"The  Red  Hand  of 
Ulster",  "The  Con- 
federate Chieftains" , 
"Maureen  Dhu", 
"Life  in  Gal  way", 

NUbt  Ann  is  Madden  6adu»       "  MacCarthy  More", 

"The  Old  House  by  the  Boync"  and  other  tales. 
She  translated  Orsini's  "Life  of  the  Blessed  vir- 
gin", and  de  Ligny's  "  Christ "  and  other  works,  and 
compiled  a  "Catechism  of  Sacred  History".  After 
her  husband's  death  Mrs.  Sadlier  remained  several 
years  in  New  York,  and  then  returned  to  Canada, 
where  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days. 

Aujiminb,  DitiUmaru  of  Author*,  s.  v.;  The  iittungtr  (New 
York,  May.  1IXJ3):  Tht  Atr  Maria  (Notre  Dame.  Indiana),  hlea; 
TK*  Calhotit  Xm  (New  York),  ft!™. 

Thomas  F.  Mekhan. 

Sadoleto,  Jacopo,  cardinal,  humanist,  ami  re- 
fonner,  b.  at  Modena,  1477;  d.  at  Rome,  1547.  His 
father,  a  distinguished  lawyer,  intended  him  for  his 

own  profession; 
but   Jacopo  di-- 
votcd  himself  to 
classical  and  phil- 
osophical studies. 
At  Rome  he  en- 
joyed the  favour 
of"  Cardinal  Car- 
affa,    and  after- 
wards of  Leo  X, 
who  made  him  his 
secretary.  In 
1517  he  was  ap- 
pointed Bishop  of 
Carpentras  near 
Avignon.  Unlike 
many  of  the  hu- 
manists, he  w:is  a 
man  of  blameless 
life  and  attentive 
to  all  his  duties 
as  a  priest  and 
bishop.     It  was 
only  at  the  ex- 
press command  of  the  successive  popes  whom  he  served 
that  he  would  consent  to  absent  himself  even  for  a  time 
from  his  diocese.    In  him  were  combined  in  an  eminent 
degree  the  qualities  of  a  man  of  piety,  a  man  of  letters, 
and  a  man  of  action.    As  poet,  orator,  theologian,  and 
philosopher  he  was  in  the  foremost  rank  of  his  time. 
His  poem  on  the  recently  discovered  Laocoon  first 
brought  him  to  the  notice  of  the  learned,    ills  mild 
and  gentle  character,  shunning  all  extremes,  and  his 
profound  learning  fitted  him  for  the  difficult  task  of 
conciliating  the  Protestants.  Indeed,  his  commentary 


Jacopo  SwxiirTo.  Cardinal  Bisiior  or 

('AMPKNTlUa 


on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  was  considered  to  favour 
them  too  much,  and  the  publication  of  it  was  for- 
bidden at  Rome  until  it  had  undergone  correction. 
He  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  persecuting  the 
heretics.  In  1536  he  was  summoned  to  Rome  by 
Paul  III  to  be  a  member  of  a  special  commission  for 
t  he  reform  of  the  Church .  I  n  the  following  December 
he  received  the  cardinal's  hat,  at  the  same  time  as 
Caraffa  (afterwards  Paul  IV)  and  Pole,  also  members 
of  the  commission.  With  Cardinal  Contarini  (q.  v.), 
the  president  of  the  commission,  they  drew  up  the 
famous  "Consilium  de  emendanda  Ecclcsia' ,  which 
they  presented  to  the  pope.  Sadoleto  waa  sent  as 
legate  to  Francis  I  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  him  and  Charles  V  (1542),  but  his  mission 
failed.  After  1543,  when  a  coadjutor  was  appointed 
to  govern  Carpentras,  he  was  constantly  at  the  side 
of  Paul  III,  ever  urging  the  pontiff  in  the  path i  of 
peace  and  reform.  Sadoleto's  works  were  published 
at  Verona  in  four  volumes  (1737-8),  and  at  Rome 

J(«,"  Etudt  ntr  SadoUt  (Cam.  18SCV,  TmABoacst.  ttorui 
drtla  leUcralura  italiana.  XVIII  (Venice,  IBM):  PAimm.6wAi.-We 
rf/r  r<tp*tr,  IV-V  (Freiburg,  lQOft-B).  It  B  on  far  by  pcru«rut  ihu 
[ant-named  work  that  the  extent  ot  Sadoloto  •  activity  and  w- 
flueace  in  the  counter-Reformation  can  be  estimated. 

T.  B.  Scan  NX  ll. 

Sagalassus,  a  titular  see  in  Pisidia,  suffragan  of 
Antioch.  SagalasBUS  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of 
Pisidia,  near  the  no-th-west  boundary  of  that  prov- 
ince, in  a  fertile  plain  surrounded  by  hills,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  an  affluent  of  the  Cestrus,  a  river 
which  is  represented  on  its  coins.  Alexander  stormed 
it,  after  defeating  its  inhabitants  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Cneius  Manlius  ravaged  the  district  and  made 
it  pay  a  heavy  war  indemnity.  After  being  subject 
to  Amyntas,  Tetrarch  of  Lycaonia  and  Galatia.  it  be- 
came part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Pisidia.  Nothing 
else  is  known  of  its  history,  though  it  is  mentioned  by 
most  of  the  ancient  geographers;  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
Strabo  (XII,  569)  places  it  less  accurately  in  Isauna, 
and  Ptolemy  (V,  iii,  6)  locates  it  erroneously  in  Lycia. 
Until  the  thirteenth  century  the  "Notitue  ep.s- 
copatuum"  mention  it  as  the  first  suffragan  see  ot 
Antioch  in  Pisidia.  Le  Quien  (Oricns  christianus, 
1. 1041)  mentions  four  of  its  bishops:  Jovius,  present 
at  the  Council  of  Constantinople,  381;  trontianu.s, 
atChaleedon,451;  Theodosius,  at  Nica-a,  7br,  t*o, 
at  Constantinople,  869.  This  formerly  wealthy  and 
fortified  city  is  now  a  poor  village,  called  Aghlawoun 
by  the  Turks,  about  twenty-three  miles  south  ot 
lsbarta,  in  the  vilayet  of  Koniah,  containing  some 
hundred  inhabitants.  It  has  immense  mined  monu- 
ments, all  later  than  the  second  century  a.  n. .  a 
theatre,  vast  portico,  gymnasium,  ramparts,  tombs, 
sarcophagi,  churches,  etc. 

Am-MDr.LL.  A  tW  to  th.  firrm  Churchr,.  132  sen ,.:  ggnfft 
R.mrfKr,  in  Aria  Minor.  1. 480  acq.:  Fellows, A.**  M,n* '.  l 
a*,.;   S»rrn.  Did.  of  Gr.  an<l  Horn.  Otoe.,  a.  v..  with  «~Jg 
raphv  «l  aneirnt  authors:  Trxien.  Ant  m vuwr.  <  !•>• 
(ed.  bidot).  \«t«  a  PteUmv.  I.  483.  ptTRIDfcs. 

Sagard,  Theopat^.abriel,  Recollect  ]»y 
missionary,  and  historian,  b.  in  trance  rttt* 
the  sixteenth  century;  d  towards  the  ck*e  rfJN 
seventeenth.    In  1623,  with  Nicolas  VjA  th* W*> 
martvr,  he  was  sent  to  Canada  on  the 
Ann,:  0f  Austria,  the  consort  of  Louis  MIL  had  pr£ 
vided  them  with  a  |»rtable  altar  and  W 
his  way  to  the  Hurons,  he  acquired  from  J££h  j* 
Caron,  his  superior,  the  first  .™dnB^oftW^«^ 
cult,  tongue,  so  that  on  reaching  hus  nm\  Z 
catechize  and  baptise  the  Indians.    He  m  ™ 

incredible  hardships  of  his  companions.      he  proj 
vision  of  mass  wine  having  been  exhausted ;.«Hh« 
nOOUm  to  the  juice  of  the  wild  grape       <  <  <  < " 
dtnsi*).    In  one  year's  res.. ence  he 
of  his  neophytes  and  acquired  a  certain  ascendency 
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by  the  Indians  to  depart  on  the  cxpr,^ i  eondztlS 

I- ranee  inveighing  against  the  agents  of  the  trJi£I 
compames  whose  evi^  influence  para  va^d  the  S  ?  f 

TT  .'J.  of  introducing  a  more  powerfu  and  influen 

innueies  .    It  is  a  clear  and  simp  e  account  of  all  C 
«aw  or  heard  mentioned  in  this  new  LTnrl    ri  i 
vouc  criticises  his  Huron  vocabuW  m  ituSSe" 
compared  with  later  studies  of  35  knZ  b 
fives  him  cn*l,t  for  his  good  judgment  S  for 
the  conversion  of  souls  and  the^r^m*  ofXSny' 
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(Pari.,  18SH);  'me n  A,  CuiT'^  de,,f,Nout4U.rmnr, 

OoWux.  L  S  jJ  §g.*BP"".**yfr«  (Montreal,  |SBH); 
1900).  du  <  a"^  awnl  .Vtrr  d«  Lani  (Evreui, 

Lionel  Lindsay. 

Sahafflln,  Bernardino  de,  missionary  and  An«. 
arehMtogurt    b.  at  Sahagtin    Kingdom  T  Lo  o? 

X'1?9"'  studied  at  the  convent  of  Salamanca 
where  ho  took  the  vows  of  the  order  and  it.  una  ' 
sent  out  to  Mexico,  being  one  of  the  SSSffiS 

8  gncd  to  the  col  ege  of  Santa  Cruz  in  Tlaltelolro  nvnr 
the  City  of  Mexico,  and  took  up  the  work  o prS 
youth^T^^  Action  of  tbeSve 
™  »u  k1™?  and     tb-  ™««c.  and  re- 

gion, while  by  close  study  and  years  of  daily  practice 

aieTte"'"*1 «u^ra<*tery  of  the  X»?~£ 
tge_as  has  never  since  been  attained  by  any  other 
Although  several  times  filling  administrative 
»h';"i„,t  P^1-"*1  to  devoto  his  attention  solely 
i  LTl  •  "w'niction  and  investigation.  Ha 
la£^£^E«*  ^ty  in  respect  to  the  Inch™ 
language  and  religion  attracted  the  attention  nf  1,;= 
supenor,  who  directed  him  to  „ .pile  inX  Lt£ 
Language  a  compendium  of  all  thingJ  re  "ting  to  the 
labour  SffS2  *nd  P"*0™  t»>at  might  be  useful  in  the 
labour  of  Christianizing  the  Indians.    The  work  thus 

Sonewtfhenthrbtte  T 

anee.    cm  account  of  the  f«»nr  nf  ..„  , 
educated  naUves  to  dUnuSS uLHSSSS^L 


fhVCry.TaLdang?Br  at  tne  time— and  on  account  »l™  ^ 
the  authors  strictures  nnnn  "feount  also  of 

Vuistadwc*,  it  was  not  i  Mi« ^, "t11^  the  Con- 
in  manuscri,  ,  beTng  sen!  £ti  b.Ut  w"<»»«ilte<i 
of  the  ordef  unti l*fi na" y to  W*'  ^ 
po«ted  in  the  convent  Af  ^r  i  .  '  Pam  a"d  dc- 
and  a  cop? ^m^e  bt  thI  Jr^ti  'TO*  W!W  f"u»d. 
before  1800.  U  wi  Duhfcfc i  XJuflM  8hort|y 
"Historia  general  dMa/SS?^  v'nder  Tthc  title 
in  three  vofumeTa?  M^ao^ST  1^^'  ^P^"' 
five  and  seven  of  ^'  ^  ln  v«>lumes 

tiquities",  Wion,  &b0,<K,Bfa«  "Me»<«n  An- 

received  this  commandn,ent     XL  ;„  ?l"  c"H"-n? 

wMten  in  Uie  Iwelvp  book.  "*""*  2f-  T  1  " 
[«1!un  in  the  pueblo  ot  T,,5iDul««   '  rT5 

EES,™  "J***  day;  and  with  this  the?  &k  £h 
<ieparture.    So  on  another  dav  the  lnr<?  ,„jT 
cjpa  men  came  and  harfn, ?oU£5 1  toSht  '^th 
KtoJTSS?       thcv  accustom  -dat  That 

S3  5d 1  m<S  eLHh<fi  ?Ut  ^  °r  tWe,vc  of  the  prin- 
i  nunioX  ^  t^  dtTe  that  W?fh  thei«;  1  «&sht 
ar  v  m«? ♦     i  k    .i"?1  the8e  WDuld  instruct  me  in 

years,  following  the  order  of  tie  minute  I  had  «1 
ready  made  out.  On  all  the  subuTtT  L  L" 
we  conferred  they  gave  mo  pictores^which  weS 
the  wntmgs  ancfently  in  use  among  them ™.d 
these  the  grammarian^  interpreted  to  me  Tn  their 
ire™  mterpretaUon  at  the  foot  of 


language,  , 
the  picture. " 

Besides  the  "Historia",  the  "Arte"  and  th« 
"  Diccionano  "(the  last  in  Aztec,  Spanish,  andUtin) 
he  was  the  author  of  a  number  of  lLr  works  mS 

^SedTinh,'110  A?t0°  IanKUa«e'  amon«  which  ma? 
he  noted  a  volume  of  sermons;  an  explanation  of  the 
Lpistles  and  Gospels  of  the  Mass;  a  history  „f  the 
coming  of  the  first  Franciscans  to  Mex£7in  (wn 
volumes;  a  Christian  psalmody  i„  Aztoc  S  the  Z 
of  the  neophytes  in  church  (Mexico,  1583-84) ^  and 
acatechuan  m  the  same  langu^e.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  ninety  years,  sixty-one  of  which  ha.1  been  dr! 
voted  to  missionary  labour  and  research.  A?  hb 
funeral  which  was  attended  by  all  the  religious  and 
students  of  the  city,  the  Indians  also  attended  ah« 1- 
dmg  tears.  In  Sahagun  we  have  the  ideal  mSonury 
pnest  and  scholar.    As  a  young  man  he  was  noted  for 

w!s  2 "„y**nd  graCC  °i  1H\?OD'        from  childhood 
was  given  to  prayer  and  self-restraint.    His  religious 
companions  affirmed  that  he  went  into Th^Ti 
,  He  was  most  exact  in  the  duties  of  his 

order,  never  missing  Matins,  even  in  his  old  age.  Al- 
ways and  to  all  persons  he  was  gentle,  humble,  and 
courteous.    In  over  sixty  years  as  college  profeasor 
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he  rested  not  for  a  day  "  teaching  civilization  and  good 
customs,  reading,  writing,  grutiunar,  music,  and  other 
things  in  the  service  of  God  and  the  state".  In  ad- 
dition to  hit*  unequalled  master}'  of  the  Mexican  lan- 
guage, it  wad  said  of  him  that  he  excelled  in  all  the 


Bani  «orr.  Sntiir  Ram  <>/  thr  I'anfic  Slain:   111,  J/pfAi  and 


.  i  (Sun  I'mnctftcti,  lssii);  [Uhistmn  r  Srn-n.  Wi'i/mr.™ 
Hfpanw  .l«m«iM  .Srf/MnVwai.  til  < Aitiisniiirca.  ISH.li ;  Pri.«- 
cott.  Vmturtt  of  .tfrjrim.  1  (Xrw  York,  IM.ii;  VtHNLCRT,  Mt- 

James  Muoney. 

Sahak  the  Great.    See  Isaac  or  Armenia. 

Sahaptin  Indians,  a  prominent  tribe  formerly 
holding  a  considerable  territory  in  Western  Idaho  and 
adjacent  portions  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  in- 
cluding the  lower  Snake  River,  with  its  tributaries  the 
Salmon,  Clearwater,  and  Grande  Konde,  from  about 
45°  down  nearlv  to  the  entrance  of  the  Palouse,  and 
from  the  Blue  Mountains  of  Oregon  on  the  west  to  the 
main  divide  of  the  Hitter-root  Mountains  on  the  east. 
They  are  of  the  Shahaptian  linguistic  stock,  to  which 
belong  also  the  Pakiuse,  I'mutiUa,  Tenino  (Warm- 
springs),  Yakima*  and  others  farther  to  the  west,  with 
whom  they  maintained  rkwe  friendly  relations,  while 
frequently  at  variance  with  the  Salishan  trilw-s  on 
their  northern  border — the  Flathcads,  Camr  d'Alcne 
and  Spokan — and  in  chronic  warfare  with  the  Black- 
feet,  Crows,  and  Shoshoni  on  the  east  and  south.  They 
call  themselves  Numipu,  meaning  simply  "people  . 
The  name  Sahaptiii  or  Saptin  comes  through  the  Sali- 
shan tribes.  By  I-cwis  and  Clark  (1S05)  thev  were 
called  Chopunntsh,  possibly  another  form  of  Saptin. 
Their  popular  and  official  name  of  Ncz  Perec*, 
"Pierced  Noses",  originally  liestuwed  by  the  French 
trap|MTs,  refers  to  a  former  custom  of  wearing  a  den- 
tahum  shell  through  a  hole  liored  in  the  septum  of  the 
nose.  When  first  known  (1*05)  thev  numbered,  ac- 
cording to  the  most  reliable  estimates,  probablv  over 
0000,  but  have  greatly  decreased  since  the  advent  of 
the  whites,  and  are  still  steadily  on  the  decline.  Con- 
tributing causes  are  incessant  wars  with  the  more  pow- 
erful Blackfect  in  earlier  years;  a  wasting  fever,  and 
measles  epidemic  (1S47)  from  contact  with  immi- 
grants; smallpox  and  other  diseases  following  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  country  by  miners  after  IKoO;  losses 
in  the  war  of  1S77  and  subsequent  removals;  and 
wholesale  spread  of  consumption  due  to  their  changed 
condition  of  living  under  civilization.  In  1H48  they 
were  officially  estimated  at  .'{000;  in  lS<i2  they  were 
reported  at  2S00;  in  1SSM  the  census  showed  2035;  in 
1910  thev  were  officially  reported  at  1680,  including 
all  mixed  bloods,  all  upon  the  Fort  l.apwai  (allot ted) 
reservation  in  northern  Idaho,  excepting  the  remnant 
of  Joseph's  bund,  nuinlM-riug  then  only  97,  upon  Col- 
ville  reservation  in  north-eastern  Washington.  Of 
their  numerous  former  bands,  this  one.  formerly  cen- 
tring in  Wallowa  (or  Willewah)  valley.  On  >gon.  was 
perhaps  the  most  important,  numbering  originally 
about  500.  In  their  primitive  condition  the  Nc* 
Pern's,  although  semi-sedentary,  were  without  agricul- 
ture, depending  on  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  gathering 
of  wild  root*  and  berries.  Their  permanent  houses 
were  communal  structures,  sometimes  circular,  but 
more  <ift,n  oblong,  about  twenty  feet  in  width  and 
sixty  to  ninety  feet  in  length,  with  framework  of  poles 
covered  by  rush  mats,  with  floor  sunk  below  the  ground 
level,  and  earth  banked  up  around  the  sides,  and  with 
an  open  space  along  the  centre  of  the  roof,  for  the  es- 
cape of  the  smoke.  On  the  inside  were  ranged  fires 
along  the  cent  re  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart, 
each  hre  serving  two  families  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
bouse,  the  family  sections  being  sometimes  separated 
by  mat  curtains.  One  house  might  thus  shelter  more 
tun  on.*  hundred  persons.  I,  wis  and  Clark  mention 
one  iarg.  enough  to  accommodate  nearly  fiftv  families, 
uii  temporary  expeditions  they  us.nI'  the'  ordinary 
buffalo-skin  tipi  or  brush  shelter.    They  had  also 


sweat-houses  and  menstrual  lodges.  The  permanent 
sweat -house  was  a  shalktw  subterranean  excavation, 
roofed  with  poles  and  earth  and  bedded  with  grass,  in 
which  the  young  and  unmarried  men  slept  during  the 
winter  season,  and  occasionally  sweated  themselves 
by  means  of  steam  produced  by  pouring  water  upon 
hot  stones  placed  in  the  centre.  The  temporary 
sweat-house  used  by  both  sexes  was  a  framework  of 
willow  rods,  covered  with  blankets,  with  the  heated 
stones  placed  inside.  The  menstrual  lodge  for  the 
seclusion  of  women  during  the  menstrual  period  and 
for  a  short  period  before  and  after  childbirth,  was  a 
subterranean  structure,  considerably  larger  than  the 
sweat-house,  and  entered  by  means  of  a  ladder  from 
above.  The  occupants  thus  secluded  cooked  their 
meals  alone  and  were  not  allowed  even  to  touch  any 
articles  used  by  outsiders.  Furniture  consisted  chiefly 
of  l>ed  platforms,  boskets  and  bags  woven  of  rushes  or 
grass,  wooden  mortars  for  pounding  roots  and  spoons 
of  horn.  The  woman  hat!  also  her  digging  stick  for 
gathering  roots;  the  man  his  bow,  lance,  shield,  and 
fishing  equipment.  The  Ncz  Perc6  bow  of  mountain- 
sheep  horn  hacked  with  sinew  was  the  finest  in  the 
West.  The  ordinary  dre*s  was  of  skins,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  a  fez-shaped  basket  hat  for  the  woman  and  a 
protective  skin  helmet  for  the  warrior.  Aside  from 
fish  and  game,  chiefly  salmon  and  doer,  their  prin- 
eijwd  fix*!*  were  the  roots  of  the  cam  as  (Canuuria 
esculenta)  and  kouse  (Lonvitium  kout,  etc.),  the  first 
Is-ing  roasted  in  nit*  by  a  |K<culiar  process,  while  the 
other  was  ground  in  mortars  and  mod  led  into  cakes 
for  future  use.  The  gathering  and  preparing  devolved 
upon  the  women.  Marriage  occurred  at  about  the 
age  of  fourteen  and  was  accompanied  by  feasting  and 
giv  ing  of  presents.  Polygamy  was  general,  but  kin- 
ship prohibition  was  enforced  even  to  the  third  degree. 
Inheritance  was  in  the  male  line.  "The  standard  of 
morality,  both  before  and  after  marriage  seems  to  have 
been  conspicuously  high  "  (Spinden ).  Interment  was 
in  the  ground,  the  personal  belongings  of  the  de- 
ceased iH'ing  deposited  with  the  l»dy,  and  the  house 
torn  down  or  removed  to  another  spot.  The  new 
house  was  ceremonially  purified  and  the  ghost  exor- 
cised, and  the  mourning  period  was  terminated  with 
a  funeral  feast.  Sickness  and  death,  especially  of 
children,  were  frequently  ascribed  to  the  work  of 
ghosts.  The  religion  was  animistic,  with  a  mark'-d 
absence  of  elaborate  myth  or  ritual.  The  principal 
religious  event  in  the  life  of  the  boy  or  girl  was  the 
dream  vigil,  when,  after  solitary  fasting  for  several 
days,  the  fevered  child  had  vision  of  the  spirit  animal 
which  was  to  be  his  or  her  tutelary  through  life. 
Dreams  were  the  great  source  of  spirit uid  instruction. 
The  principal  ceremonial  was  the  dance  to  the  tutelary 
spirit,  next  to  which  in  importance  was  the  scalp 
dance.  The  clan  sv>tem  was  unknown.  Chiefs  were 
elective  rather  than  hen-ditary,  governing  by  a**1*'- 
ance  of  the  council,  and  there  was  no  supreme  tribal 
chief.  Thev  were  considerably  under  the  influence  ol 
the  so-called"  "  Dreamer  religion"  of  the  upi>er  Colum- 
bia triln-s,  but  had  no  part  in  the  later  "ghost  dance  . 
Previous  to  the  visit  of  the  American  explorers,  l>cwis 
and  Clark  (1S05>,  the  Ncz  Perces  hail  had  no  direct 
acquaintance  with  white  men,  although  aware  of  their 
presence  beyond  the  mountains  anil  on  the  I  ocinc 
coast.  Thev  ahead v  had  horses  from  the  South  A 
few  years  later  trading  posts  were  established  in  tnc 
up|>er  Columbia  region,  and  from  the  Catholic  Cana- 
dian and  Iroquois  employees  of  the  Hudson  s  Bay 
Companv  traders  thev  first  learned  of  Christianity 
and  as  early  as  1*20  both  they  and  the  Flat  heads  hart 
voluntarily  adopted  many  of  the  Catholic  forms,  in 
the  Ncz  Bern's  it  has  been  said:  "They  seemed  to 
realize  the  paucity  of  their  religious  traditions  and 
from  the  first  eagerly  seconded  the  efforts  of  the  mis- 
sionaries to  instruct  them  in  the  Christian  Tail n. 
As  a  result  of  urgent  appals  from  the  rlathead  In- 
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dians  (q.  v.)  for  missionaries,  a  Presbyterian  mission 
wax  established  (1837)  among  the  Nea  Perces  at  Lap- 
wai,  near  the  present  Lcwistown,  Idaho,  under  Rev- 
erend II.  II.  Spaulding,  who,  two  years  later,  set  up  a 
print  inn  press  from  which  he  issued  several  small  pub- 
lications in  the  native  language.  Regular  Catholic 
work  in  the  same  region  began  with  the  advent  of 
Fathers  Blanchet  and  Deincrs  on  the  Columbia  (1838) 
and  of  IX-  Smet  and  the  Jesuits  in  the  Flathead  coun- 
try (18401.  The  establishment  of  the  Oregon  trail 
through  the  country  of  the  Nei  Perces  and  allied 
tribes  led  (1849)  to  the  introduction  of  an  epidemic 
disease,  bv  which  they  wen?  terribly  wasted,  particu- 
larly the  Cayuse,  who,  holding  responsible  Dr.  Whit- 
man, in  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  mission  in  their 
tribe,  attacked  and  destroyed  the  mission,  murdering 
Whitman  and  his  wife  and  eleven  others.  The  Cath- 
olic Bishop  Hrouillet,  who  was  on  his  way  at  the  time 
to  confer  with  Whitman  for  the  purchase  of  the  mis- 
sion property,  was  not  molested,  but  was  allowed  to 
bury  the  dead  and  then  found  opportunity  to  warn 
Spaulding  in  time  for  him  to  reach  safety.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  troubles  all  the  Presbyterian  missions 
in  the  Columbia  region  were  discontinued  but  the 
work  was  resumed  in  later  years  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Nez  Perces  are  now  of  that  denomi- 
nation. In  1855  they  sold  by  treat v  a  large  part  of 
their  territory.  In  the  general  outbreak  of  1855-6, 
sometime*  designated  as  the  Yakima  war,  the  Nez 
Perces,  almost  alone,  remained  friendly.  In  the 
year  1863,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  gold, 
another  treaty  was  negotiated  by  which  they  surren- 
dered all  except  the  Lapwai  reservation.  Joseph, 
whose  band  held  the  Wallowa  valley  in  North-East- 
ern Oregon,  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the  treaty, 
and  his  refusal  led  to  the  memorable  Nez  Perces  war 
(1877).  After  successfully  holding  in  cheek  for  some 
months  the  regular  troops  under  General  Howard  and 
a  large  force  of  Indian  scouts,  Joseph  conducted  a 
masterly  retreat  for  over  a  thousand  miles  across  the 
mountains,  but  was  finally  intercepted  by  General 
Miles  when  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Canadian 
frontier.  Despite  the  promise  that  he  should  be  re- 
turned to  his  own  country,  Joseph  and  the  remnant  of 
his  band  were,  deported  to  Oklahoma,  where  they 
wasted  away  so  rapidlv  that  in  1885  the  few  who  sur- 
vived were  transferred,  not  to  Lapwai,  but  to  theCol- 
ville  reservation  in  Washington.  Throughout  the  en- 
tire retreat  no  outrage  was  committed  by  Joseph's 
warriors.  The  main  portion  of  the  tribe  took  no  part 
in  the  war.  In  1S93  those  of  Ijipwai  were  given  in- 
dividual allotments  ami  the  reservation  was  thrown 
open  to  white  settlement.  The  Catholic  work  in  the 
tribe  is  in  charge  of  the  Jesuits,  aided  by  the  Sisters  of 
Saint  Joseph,  and  centring  at  St.  Joseph's  mission, 
Slickpoo,  Idaho.  For  fifty  years  it  was  conducted  by 
Fr.  Joseph  Cataldo,  S.  J.,  who  gave  attention  also  to 
the  neighbouring  cognate  tribes.  The  Catholic  In- 
dians are  reported  at  over  500,  edifying  and  faithfid  in 
their  religious  duties,  in  spite  of  the  general  tribal 
aversion  to  education  and  civilization.  The  material 
condition  of  the  tril>c,  however,  is  not  promising. 
While  maintaining  their  old  reputation  for  honesty 
ami  generosity,  they  are  non-progTessivc  and  are 
rapidly  withering  away  under  consumption,  which 
threatens  their  speedy  extinction.  Aside  from  the 
Spaulding  publications  already  noted  the  most  valu- 
able contribMtions  to  the  study  of  the  Nez  Perce 
language  are  a  grammar  by  Father  Cataldo  and  a 
diet  innary  by  Fat  her  Van  Gorp.  The  mast  import  ant 
study  of  a  cognate  language  is  probablv  the  "Gram- 
mar and  Dictionary  of  the  Yakama  Language"  bv  the 
Oblate  Father  Pandosy  (see  Yakima). 

ItXMn,  Solite  Rare,  ,,'ih,  Pacific  Stilt:- 1,  Will  Tribe*;  III. 
M'/tl*  and  tsinriuaye*    Sun  Prancisco,  IH.SI1);  luEM,  tllfrr.  Waih- 
«>„,;.,„,  l!r.>„,         Montana  i..San  Kranri-n..  1M!K1|.  Annual  Rr- 
«f  Rweat  of   CalUli,    I„,linn    Motion.   (Washington! : 
Cataldo.  A  Xumipu  or  .%>.•  Prrct  Grammar  (De  Smet,  1V.U); 


CnrrrcNDEM,  Amencan  Pur  Trade  (New  York.  1002).  Annual 
Report*  of  the  Commitnunrr  In>lian  Atfairi  ;  Washington) ;  Cox, 
Adtenture*  on  the  Cotumbii  (New  York.  1832):  De  Smet.  Lift, 
letter*,  and  Tratrl*.  etl.  Chittenden  and  Richardson  (4  vols.. 
New  \  ork.  I0OR) ;  1 1  >  -, nr  and  Thompson.  .Vrir  Light  on  the  Early 
History  af  the  theater  Sarihmet,  vd.  Cora  (3  vol*,.  New  York 
1897);  Ihvino.  Rocky  Mountain*  (2  vol...  Philadelphia.  1*37); 
Idem.  Atori.%  (2  vol*..  Philadelphia.  U36);  Lewis  and  Cla««, 
Ordinal  Journal*  <1804-fl),  ml.  Thwaiteb.  7  vol..  and  atlaa 
(New  York,  1904  -  j) ;  Mi  Hem.  Set  Perce*  rince  Lrm*  and  Clark 
(New  York.  19UH);  Mooset.  The  fihoet-lMnre  Reltiruyn,  lith 
Rent.  Bur.  Am.  Ethnology.  II  (Washington.  lHW;  Paiieer.  Jour- 
nal of  Tour  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountain*  (Auburn,  18H1);  Kosn, 
Adrenture*  on  the  Columbia  (London.  1849),  reprint  in  Thwaiter, 
Early  Western  Traeel*.  VII  (Cleveland,  1904):  Idem,  Fur  lluntert 
of  the  Par  West  (2  vul».,  Lundon.  18.15);  8riCLDI.NO,  Set  Pereit 
Pir*t  Book  (Lapwai,  183SH;  Idem.  Primer  in  the  Set  Prrct*  Lan- 
ouaoe  (lapwai.  1810);  Idem,  Gotpel  of  Malthev  in  Set  Percie 
language  (Clearwater,  Lapwai,  184.1):  SriNDEX.  Myth,  of  the  Set 
Pert*  [ndt.  in  Jour.  Am.  Polk  Lore,  XXI  (Boot on.  19081;  Idem. 
The  Set  Peret  fndiant  in  Memoirt  Am.  Anthrop.  Attn..  II,  pt.  ill 
(Lancaster,  19W;  Steven*.  Report  in  Rept-  Com*n»r.  Ini.  Affaire 
far  IS'-i  (  Washington,  1853);  Idem.  Sarratiee  and  final  Report  in 
Pacific  R.R.  Report*.  XII.  B.  1  (Washington.  IWWi;  Van  (Joar, 
Dictionary  of  the  Sumipu  or  Sex  Perce"  Lanauaot  (tit.  Ignatius, 
Montana,  1SW>>;  Wteth.  Cormjxmdence  ami  Journal*,  1831-6; 
.Sourrej  of  the  //i«toryo/  Oregon,  I,  pU.  iii-ri  in  Oregon  Hist.  Sat, 


James  Mooney. 


Sahara,  Vicariate  Ar-oeTouc  or.— The  Sahara  is 
a  vast  desert  of  northern  Africa,  measuring  about  932 
miles  from  north  to  south  and  2184  miles  from  east  to 
west,  and  dotted  with  oases  which  are  centres  of  pop- 
ulation. Eight  years  after  the  journey  of  the  famous 
Duvcyrier  (1859-61),  which  had  important  scientific 
results,  Pius  IX  (6  Aug.,  1868)  appointed  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Algiers,  Mgr  Lavigerie,  delegate  Apostolic 
of  the  Sahara  and  the  Sudan.  In  the  same  year  the 
Jesuits  established  themselves  at  Laghouat,  the  ex- 
tremity occupied  by  French  arms.  In  1871  they 
sent  to  Mgr  Lavigerie  a  long  report  in  which  they  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  of  dispensaries  anil  schools. 
In  1872  Father  Charmetant  and  two  other  White 
Fathers  (Missionary  Fathers  of  Africa  of  Algiers)  re- 
placed the  Jesuits  at  Laghouat,  In  1873  the  White 
Fathers  established  themselves  at  Biskra.  Ouargla, 


founded  at  Melili  in  Mzab.  Two  successive  attempts 
were  made  by  the  White  Fathers  to  reach  the  Sudan 
by  crossing  the  Sahara,  thus  reaching  Timbuktu,  a 
large  market  for  black  slaves,  there  to  join  in  the 
st  niggle  against  slavery.  The  first  attempt  was  made 
in  December,  1878,  by  Fathers  Menoret,  Paulmier,  and 
Bouchand;  they  were  slain  in  April,  1876,  by  their 
Touarag  guides,  being  the  first  martyrs  of  the  Society 
of  White  Fathers,  and  the  cause  of  their  beatification 
was  introduced  at  Rome  in  1909.  After  this  disaster 
the  White  Fathers  founded  two  stations,  not  farther 
north  in  the  desert,  but  to  the  north-east,  at  Tripoli 
and  Ghadamcs.  The  massacre  of  the  explorer  Flat- 
ters and  his  companions  (1880-81)  did  not  discourage 
the  White  Fathers  in  their  second  attempt  to  cross  the 
Sahara.  In  1881  Father  Richard  set  out  from  Gha- 
dames,  having  become  so  Arabian  in  speech  and  bear- 
ing that  no  one  suspected  his  nationality.  He  in- 
tended to  establish  himself  with  Fathers  Moral  and 
Pouplard  at  Ghat  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  but  all 
three  were  assassinated. 

The  White  Fathers  then  left  Ghadames.  On  25 
March,  1890,  while  the  Brussels  conference  against 
slavery  was  being  held,  Mgr  Lavigerie  explained  in  a 
letter  "to  Keller  that  to  eradicate  in  Africa  the  great 
corporation  of  the  Senoussi,  which  protected  tho 
slave-trade,  the  Sahara  must  be  crossed,  and  he  an 
nounced  the  opening  at  Biskrn,  at  the  entrance  to  the 
Sahara,  of  a  house  which  he  caltal  the  House  of  God, 
intended  for  the  formation  of  the  "Brothers  of  the 
Sahara",  or  "Pioneers  of  the  Sahara",  who  would  be 
engaged  in  charitable  works  and  in  extending  hospi- 
tality to  t ravellers,  the  sick,  and  fugitive  slaves.  The 
Pioneers  of  the  Sahara  had  to  live  as  religious,  but 
without  monastic  vows.  As  early  as  February,  1891, 
the  station  at  Ouargla,  suppressed  in  1S76,  was  re- 
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and  in  October  Father  Harquard  sent 
irmcd  "pioneers"  who  wrote  to  the  car- 
dinal: "We  shall  endeavour  to  hold  high  the  banner 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  the  flag  of  France."  The 
Whit*  Sister*  founded  hospitals  at  Ghardaia  and  El 
Tbiod  Sidi  Cheikh,  thus  gaining  the  confidence  of 
populations  which  were  hostile  to  France.  The  Fou- 
rean-Lamy  expedition  of  1898,  which  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  desert  as  far  as  Lake  Tchad,  opened 
wider  avenues  to  the  Catholic  apostolatc.  The  Pre- 
fecture Apostolic  of  the  Sahara  and  the  Sudan  became 
a  vicariate  Apostolic  on  6  March,  1891,  and  in  1901 
received  new  boundaries  by  which  the  Prefecture 
Apostolic  of  Ghardaia  was  separated  from  it.  The 
twentieth  degree  of  latitude  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween them.  The  vicariate  governs  1000  European 
Catholics,  A00  negro  Catholics,  4000  catechumens,  40 
missionaries,  15  sisters,  35  catechols;  it  has  12 
churches  or  chapels,  10  schools,  7  orphanages,  3  leper- 
houses,  2  hospitals.  The  population  of  the  Sahara  is 
estimated  at  4,000,000. 

Vi'illot.  L'azplomtion  du  Sahara,  tiwlt  hidnriqut  H  Qto~ 
graphi'iu*  (Pari*.  IS'JSi;  Bkknako  and  I.tmoix,  /..i  ptnitmlinn 
mah'irnirnnt  (Alfirra,  1909);    Ikisiio,  Lt  cardinal  Lnngm* 

Georges  Gotac. 

Sal  da.   See  Sidon. 


was  the  son  of  a  poor  shoemaker.  Until  his  tenth 
year  he  attended  the  primary  school  in  his  native 
place;  after  this  he  was  a  pupil  in  the  gymnasium  at 
Munich.  In  1770  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  at 
Landsberg  in  Upper  Bavaria  as  a  no  vice;  upon  the 
suppression  of  the  Society  in  1773  he  continued  his 
theological  and  philosophical  studies  at  Ingolstadt. 
In  1775  he  was  ordained  priest;  1777-80  he  was  a 
tutor  of  philosophy  and  theology,  and  from  1780  sec- 
ond professor  of  dogmatics  at  Ingolstadt.  Along  with 
many  others,  he  lost  his  position  in  1781  when  the 
Elector  Charles  Theodore  transferred  theological  in- 
struction to  the  monasteries.  In  the  years  1781-84 
while  engaged  in  literary  work  he  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  the  elector  and  Bishop  Clement  Wenceslaus. 
In  1794  the  latter  called  Sailer  to  Dilhngon  as  pro- 
fessor of  pastoral  theology  and  ethics,  a  position  which 
Sailer  held  for  ten  years  and  which  brought  him  a  high 
reputation.  His  opponents,  professors  of  Dillingen, 
and  Rosslc,  the  principal  of  the  Bchool  at  Pfaffcn- 
hausen,  succeeded  in  limiting  Sailer's  activities  in 
1793  and  in  securing  his  sudden  dismissal  in  1794. 
Sailer  now  went  to  visit  his  friend  Winkclhofer  at 
Munich,  and  pursued  there  by  his  opponents,  went 
to  the  house  of  his  friend  Heck  at  Ebersberg.  Here  he 
devoted  himself  to  literary  work  until,  in  1799,  he 
was  called  to  a  professorship  at  Ingolstadt.  In  1800 
he  was  t  ransf erred  along  with  the?  university  to  Land- 
shut.  Hire  he  taught  pastoral  and  moral  theology, 
pedagogics,  homiletics,  liturgy,  and  catechetics;  cele- 
brated as  a  teacher  and  a  writer  he  was  repeatedly 
called  to  other  positions,  was  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  distinguished  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  was 
universally  revered  by  his  pupils,  among  whom  was 
the  Crown  Prince  IxMiis,  later  King  of  Bavaria.  In 
IMS  Sailer  declined  the  offer  of  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment to  have  him  appointed  Archbishop  of  Cologne; 
in  1X19  the  Bavarian  Government,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown  Prince  Louis,  nominated  him 
as  "■•'hop  of  Augsburg,  but  the  nomination  was  re- 
jected by  Home.  I„  1821,  however,  after  he  had 
sufficiently  justified  himself,  he  was  appointed 
Ural  canon  of  Ratisbon,  in  IK»>  auxiliarv  hi*r,n 
coadjutor  with  right  of  succession,  in  IS-. 
provost,  and  in  1X29  Rishop  of  Ratisbon. 

1  he  age  in  which  Sailer  lived  was  dominated  by 


the  "Enlightenment",  which  in  its  radical  form 
disputed  the  fundamental  dogmas  of  Christianity, 
and  was  characterized  by  externalism,  contempt  for 
Christian  mysticism,  worldlinem  of  the  clergy,  deg- 
radation of  the  pulpit  by  the  treatment  of  secular 
topics,  relaxation  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  denial 
of  the  primacy  of  papal  jurisdiction,  efforts  of  the 
State  to  gain  control  of  the  Church,  turbulent  reforms 
within  the  Church,  and  a  one-sided  training  of  the 
mind  in  education.  In  opposition  to  these  de- 
al motive  tendencies  Sailer  came  to  the  defence  of 
faith  in  Christ  and  in  the  fundamental  principles 
of  Christianity,  striving  for  an  inner,  living,  practical 
Christianity,  for  a  faith  that  should  manifest  itself 
in  charity,  for  the  maintenance  of  godliness  (Chris- 
tian mysticism ),  and  for  the  training  of  a  pious  and 
intelligent  clergy.  He  also  insisted  that  the  pulpit 
should  be  reserved  solely  for  the  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  that  the  bishops  should  be  in  union  with 
the  pope;  he  upheld  the  primacy  of  the  papal  juris- 
diction, and  defended  the  freedom  and  rights  of  the 
Church  against  the  encroachments  of  the  State. 
Ecclesiastical  reform  he  ardently  desired,  not, 
ever,  through  unauthorised  agencies  but  by 
appointed  organs  of  the  Church;  and  ho  demi 
that  education  should  aim  at  training  both  uuuu 
and  will.  Sailer  laboured  for  the  Christian  ideal  by 
his  winning  personality,  by  his  utterances  as  teacher, 
parish  priest,  and  preacher,  and  by  his  numerous 
works  that  were  philosophical,  theological,  devotional, 
and  biographical  in  character. 

Thus  Sailer  brought  back  large  numbers  of  people 
to  Christianity  and  the  Church.  Notwithstanding 
his  fruitful  activity  and  his  benevolence,  Sailer  had 
antagonists  who  opposed  him  partly  from  jealousy, 
partly  from  misunderstanding  and  ill-will;  he  was 
accused  of  heterodoxy,  indifTerontism,  and  mysticism. 
If  Sailer  is  judged  in  connexion  with  his  times,  these 
reproaches  are  without  foundation.  In  his  day 
Sailer  was  a  pillar  of  the  Church.  A  perfectly  correct 
judgment  of  Sailer  has  been  expressed  by  Goyau  in 
''L'Allemagne  rcligieuse"  (Paris,  1905):  'With  Sailer 
German  piety,  both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  learned 
again  to  pray.  This  is  the  peculiar  characteristic 
of  his  activity.  I3o  not  expect  from  him  any  reli- 
gious polemics;  he  abhorred  them;  what  he  really 
cherished  was  the  idea  of  a  sort  of  cooperation  of 
the  various  Christian  bodies  against  the  negations 
of  infidelity.  Sailer  made  a  breach  in  Rationalism, 
by  opposing  to  it  a  pietv  in  which  both  Christian 
Iwdics  could  unite"  (pp.  294,  295).  The  best  edition 
of  his  works  is  "J.  Nf.  Sailers  samtliche  Wcrke  unter 
Anleitung  des  Verfasscrs",  ed.  Joseph  Widroer, 
40  vols.,  Sulsbach,  1830-41;  supplementary  volume, 
1845. 

Sailer.  SePittMaorapkw  (1819).  vol.  XIX  nf  collated  *o™: 
vox  Scheme,  IHr  Bitrkoft  Sailer  u.  WiUmaan  In  »'Aonfew  C1S-W; 
vos  Sen  mid,  Erinnmngrn  niu  mrinrm  Lrben  (2  vcil«..  Aus»burf. 
1SA3);  I.fToi.r.  JMim  it.  Brkrnnlniut  dm  Jot-  I-  Stkifmann.  n» 
Brxtrag  tar  CharakirriMik  Saiitrt  u.  trinrr  Stkulr  iti  drr  Scnirnt 
(I.uc*m*.  18*01 :  Airinmicn.  J.  M.  Sailrr  (Frrimng.  IKOAJ. 
Jocmam.  Dr.  A  hit  Burknrr,  rin  Lrbrmbild  -ur  YrrMndyiw^Q  ut*r 
J.  M.  Sailrr.  PnrMrr^kuU  (Aug»hurg.  1X70);  vos  MfttSB. 
J  mi  /W  u.  Sailrr  al.  Krntkrr  3rr  drulvkcn  Nation  (Mujjk. 
1WW):  Kloti ,  Sailrr  al,  Mnalpkitonj*  <P^"J*"r1\iJ 
Radlmaieh.  J.  M.  Sailrr  ah  fAdagoo  (Berlin,  1909);  Stoule. 
J.  M.  Sa.lrr  u.  iniu  Br>lrulu<ni  ID  Harkland  1 1910);  IDEM.  J-M. 
Sailrr,  Scknflrn,  an^rirdklt  u.  nnotlntri  (Krmptrn  Mil  MunKft. 
1910).  Idem,  J.  M.  Sailrr,  ninr  .WnA«rr»r(um»  un  drr 
«i  Ihllinern  ».  >nn>  Brrufuna  nacJl  InaoUtadt:  tin  Bnlnul 
CrUknmor'i-k.  aiu  dm  Znlaltcr  da  AnfUOrvna  (K«uptcn  «ou 

Mtttucb-,9,0)-  R.SroLru:. 

Salnctes,  Claude  de,  French  controversialist,  b. 
at  Perche,  1525;  d  at  Crevecreur,  1591.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  joined  the  Canons  Regular  of  Saint-Cheron, 
and  was  sent  to  the  College  of  Navarre  in  Paris  where 
he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology  (to-W- 
On  account  of  the  erudition  of  his  early  works  and  the 
aptitude  which  he  showed  for  controversy,  be  was 
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called  to  the  Conference  of  Poissy  held  in  1561  be- 
tween the  Catholics  and  the  Huguenots,  at  which 
Theodore  of  Beta  and  Father  Lainei,  general  of  the 
Jesuits,  were  present.  He  was  afterwards  deputed  to 
the  Council  of  Trent  to  represent,  with  Simon  Vigor, 
the  University  of  Paris.  Lpon  his  return  he  acquired 
a  notable  reputation  hy  his  sermons  and  his  discussions 
with  Protestants.  He  published  a  work  against  their 
spoliation  of  Catholic  churches  and  a  vigorous  dec- 
laration against  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  and  Theodora 
of  Beza;  the  latter  replied  and  drew  upon  himself  a 
new  attack  from  Claude  de  Sainctcs.  At  the  same 
time  he  charged  the  King  of  France  by  his  treatise  on 
"L'ancien  naturel  des  Francois "  never  to  tolerate 
heretics  and  against  these  latter  he  defended  the 
dogma  of  the  Church  by  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  the 
Eucharist.  Through  the  patronage  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  he  was  apjxiinted  to  the  Bishopric  of  Evreux 
(1575).  He  was  very  zealous  in  his  efforts  to  convert 
Protestants.  He  assisted  at  the  provincial  Council  of 
Rouen  (1581)  and  published  its  records  in  French. 
When  the  League  became  active  he  took  sides  with  it 
and  worked  to  gain  partisans;  but  the  royal  troops 
took  possession  of  Evreux  and  the  bishop  was  forced 
to  flee.  Unfortunately  for  him  there  were  found 
among  his  papers  writings  in  which  he  approved  the 
murder  of  Henry  III  and  maintained  that  one  could 
likewise  kill  his  successor.  Arrested  and  arraigned 
before  the  Parlement  of  Caen,  ho  was  condemned  to 
death  as  guilty  of  high  treason.  At  the  request  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Bourbon  and  of  several  bishops,  Henry  IV 
commuted  his  sentence  to  life  imprisonment,  and  he 
was  confined  in  the  chateau  of  Crevecamr  where  he 
died  two  months  later.  His  works  were  published, 
some  in  Latin  and  others  in  French.  The  more  im- 
portant arc:  "Liturgia;  sive  misste  SS.  Pat  rum  Ja- 
cobi,  Basilii  J.  Chrysostomi "  (Creek-Latin,  Paris, 
1560) ;  "  Discours  sur  le  saccagement  des  Iglisea  cath- 
oliqucs  par  lea  h6r£tiques  anciens  et  nouveaux  cal- 
vinistes1'  (Paris,  1562);  "Traits  de  l'ancien  naturel 
des  Frarsjais  en  la  religion  chrelicnno"  (Paris,  1567); 
"  Declaration  d'anciens  athcismes  dc  la  doctrine  de 
Calvin  et  de  Be»e  contre  les  premiers  fondements  de  la 
chretiente  "  (Paris,  1567);  "  De  rebus  Eucharistke 
controversis  libri  X  "  (Paris,  1575). 

!>•  riN.  Wot.  dee  outrun  rrHltinttiqua  du  XVI'  tiiele.  IV 
(Park,  1703),  539:  HcBTEH,  Nomend. 

Antoine  Deoert 

Saint  Albans,  Abbey  or,  in  Hertfordshire, 
England,  founded  about  793  by  OfTa,  king  of  the 
Mercians.  Venerable  Bede  (Hist.  Eceles.,  I,  vii), 
writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  ccnttirv,  speaks 
of  a  church,  existing  at  that  date,  of  wonderful  work- 
manship atid  worthy  of  the  martyrdom  it  commem- 
orated. Offa's  monastery  seems  to  have  been  at- 
tached  to  this  church,  which  lie  repaired,  having 
personally  obtained  the  papal  approval  for  his 
foundation.  Willegod,  a  relation  of  the  king,  was 
made  abbot.  By  the  year  1000  the  old  church  was 
evidently  in  a  dilapidated  state  again  and  Kaldrcd 
and  Eadmcr,  the  eighth  and  ninth  abbots,  collected 
materials  to  build  a  new  church  from  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  city  of  Verulam.  The  actual  building  was 
only  begun  in  1077,  when  Abbot  Paul  of  Caen,  a 
relative  of  Archbishop  I,anfranc,  undertook  the  work 
with  such  energy  that  the  whole  church  was  com- 
plete! in  eleven  years;  a  large  part  of  this  church 
still  remains.  The  abbey  increased  in  wealth  and 
importance;  Adrian  IV  exempted  it  from  episcopal 

i'urisdiction  and  gave  it  precedence  over  all  other 
English  abbeys.  In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  St.  Albans 
suffered  much,  anil  the  unsettled  stutc  of  the  country 
involved  the  abbey  in  a  long  series  of  lawsuits  by 
which  it  was  much  impoverished.  In  1521  Cardinal 
Wolsey  became  abbot  in  eomtnendam,  the  only  in- 
stance of  this  practice  known  in  England.    On  his 


disgrace  in  1529  Robert  Catton,  prior  of  Norwich, 
was  elected  abbot,  but  was  deprived  in  1538  to  make 
room  for  a  nominee  of  Henry  VIII,  Robert  lioreman, 
by  whom  the  abbey  was  surrendered  to  the  king  in 
the  following  year.  The  list  of  abbots  may  be  found 
in  Dugdale.  Matthew  Paris  is  probably  the  most 
famous  monk  of  the  foundation,  which  is  notorious 
for  refusing  to  accept  Nicholas  Brcaksperc,  after- 
wards Adrian  IV.  when  he  begged  for  admission  as  a 
noviec.  The  church  of  St.  Albans  escaped  destruc- 
tion at  the  dissolution  of  the  abbey,  and  in  1553 
was  purchased  from  the  Crown  for  £400  by  the  mayor 
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and  burgesses  of  the  town,  to  be  used  as  a  parish 
church.  Of  the  church  built  by  Paul  of  Caen  most 
of  the  nave,  transepts,  and  presbytery  still  exist, 
but  portions  fell  and  were  rebuilt  in  the  style  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  eastern 
part  of  the  presbytery  with  the  Ladv  chapel  beyond  it 
also  belong  to  the  latter  periods.  In  the  second  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  the  late  Lord  Grimthorpe 
undertook  to  restore  the  building  at  his  own  expense. 
In  spite  of  all  remonstrance  he  did  this  in  such  a  way 
that  "to  grimthorpe"  has  now  become  an  active  verb 
signifying  the  unintelligent  mutilation  of  an  ancient 
building  under  the  cloak  of  restoration.  The  church 
is  550Tect  long,  and  190  wide  across  the  transepts, 
the  central  tower  being  144  feet  high.  It  contains 
a  famous  reredos  of  the  late  fifteenth  century,  the  re- 
constnictid  base  of  St.  Alban's  shrine,  and  sewn! 
fine  chantries  and  monuments.  Of  the  conventual 
buildings  only  the  gatehouse  now  remains. 

IH'QDale.  Monattirttn  Anglicanum,  II  (London.  I84S).  178™ 
255;  Newcome,  History  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  AlbanM  (London. 
1705);  BttcELEa,  Hint-try  of  Uu  Arehitetturt  of  the  Abbey  Church 
of  St,  A.  (London,  1847):  Rhowme  Willi*,  History  of  tht  Mitred 
Abbies,  I  (London,  171SI,  13-27;  Coiitxh-Coik,  Abbeu  Church  of 
St.  A.  (London.  1S77);  Peejcins,  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Albans  (London.  1910). 

G.  Roger  Hvdlbston. 

Saint  Albert,  Diocese  or  (Sancti  Alberti). — 
The  immense  territories,  known  to-day  as  the  Prov- 
inces of  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan,  and  Alberta, 
formed  till  1871  only  one  diocese  under  the  name  of 
St.  Boniface.  On  22  Sept.,  1871,  St.  Boniface  having 
been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  archdiocese,  the  new 
IMocese  of  St.  Albert  was  canonically  erected  and 
Right  Rev.  Vital  J.  Grandin,  O.M.I,  (consecrated 
30  Nov.,  1859,  Bishop  of  Satala  and  appointed  co- 
adjutor of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Boniface),  was  transferred 
to  the  new  see.  The  first  Bishop  of  St.  Albert  died  on 
3  June,  1902,  after  a  long  episcopate  of  nearly  forty- 
five  years,  and  half  a  century  of  missionary  life. 
He  was  succeeded  bv  Right  Rev.  Emile  J.  I^'gal, 
O.M.I,  (consecrated  Bishop  of  Pogla,  17  June,  1S97, 
and  coadjutor  of  St.  Albert,  3  June,  1902).  This 
diocese,  even  after  having  been  subdivided  in  1S91 
to  form  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Saskatchewan, 
comprise*  the  southern  half  of  Province  of  Alberta 
and  the  western  part  of  Saskatchewan,  an  area  of 
some  150,000  square  miles.    It  is  bounded  on  the  east 
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by  the  110th  degree  of  longitude;  on  the  west  by  the 
Rocky  Mountain*;  on  the  south  by  the  United 
States;  and  on  the  north  by  the  55th  degree  of 
latitude.  At  the  time  of  it*  erection,  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  diocese  was  from  4000  to  5000  half -breeds, 
10,000  to  12,000  Indian*  belonging  to  half  a  dozen 
tribe*,  and  a  few  hundred  white  people,  employees 
of  the  llud*on  Bay  Company.  The  evangelization 
of  this  new  diocese  was  then  entrusted  to  twelve 
Oblate*  of  Mary  Immaculate. 

Five  missions  had  been  established,  hundred  of 
mile*  apart.  The  fintt  cathedral  wa*  a  log-house  and 
the  bishop's  palace  a  small  frame  building.  Three 
school*  and  two  orphan  a*vlum*  were  in  charge  of 
Sisters  of  Charity.  The  whole  Catholic  population 
numbered  scarcely  10,000. 

Though  cut  off  from  all  mean*  of  communication 
with  the  civilized  world,  receiving  but  a  yearly  mail, 
deprived  not  only  of  all  comfort,  but  even  of  the 
nceessari.-s  of  life.  obliged  to  travel  long  distance*, 
camping  outside  for  weeks  and  even  montbs  consecu- 
tively, in  cold  of  30  to  40  degree,  to  spread  the  knowl- 
edge of  divine  Faith  and  establish  here  and  there  new 
centre*  of  missions,  the  first  two  bishops  of  St. 
Allwrt  and  their  missionaries  never  despaired  or  lost 
faith  in  the  future  of  their  work.  After  several  year* 
of  hard  struggle  a  great  change  became  apparent. 
In  1S74-75,  the  Canadian  (lovernment  having  es- 
tablished a  few  posts  of  mounted  police?  in  the  diocese, 
new  settlements  wrre  founded.  Reservations  for  the 
Indians  were  established;  churches,  schools,  and 
missions  built.  At  the  same  time  a  considerable 
number  of  half-breeds  from  Manitoba  settled  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  diocese,  where  they  Boon  formed 
new  parishes  or  missions.  In  1SS3->V4  the  opening 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  brought  colonies  of 
immigrants,  and  soon  the  work  of  the  missions  was 
mush  increased.  In  1S90  the  Diocese  of  St.  Albert  was 
divided  und  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Saskatchewan 
created,  which  in  1911  was  erected  as  a  diocese. 

Since  1S90  the  development  of  the  missionarv  work 
has  been  wonderful.  An  appeal  was  made  in  1891  to 
the  secular  clergy  to  come  and  help  the  Oblales  of 
Mary  Immaculate  who  could  no  longer  attend  alone 
to  bo  many  stations,  missions,  and  parishes,  already 
erected  or  urgently  needed.  Several  secular  priest*, 
and  later  several  religious  orders  came  to  help  in  the 
work  of  education  and  evangelization.  The  Catho- 
lic  population  of  the  diocese  is  now  55,000,  of  which 
alwut  1 5.000  are  ( ireek  Catholics.  They  are  attended 
by  1  bishop;  98  regular  priest*;  20  secular  priests; 
and  .'{.'{  seminarists.  There  are:  churches  with  resi- 
dent priests,  5ft;  missions,  55;  stations,  98;  commu- 
nities of  men,  9.  of  women.  15;  boarding  schools,  14; 
1  industrial  school  for  Indians;  boarding  schools  for 
Indians,  8;  primary  schools,  60;  hospitals,  11;  hos- 
pices, 2;  orphan  asylums,  20.  The  great  majority  of 
the  Cm-  Indians  have  been  converted  to  the  Catholic 
Faith,  and  the  Hlackfeet  have  of  late  manifested  bet- 
terelispositiems.  French,  English,  German,  and  Polish- 
speaking  Catholic*  have  parishes  or  missions  of  their 
own.  Thousands  of  Gnhcians  of  the  Creek  Catholic 
Rito  have  started  three  flourishing  missions  attended 
by  Busilian  Fathers  of  the  same  rite.  A  community 
of  nuns,  belonging  also  to  the  Greek  Catholic  Churen. 
has  been  founded  to  take  charge  of  their  schools  and 
charitable  institutions. 

The  Diocese  of  St  All>ert,  after  many  years  of  al- 
most insurmountable  obstacles  and  difficulties,  has 
become  one  of  the  most  promising  of  Western  Canada. 
It  isctt.ss.sl  bvth.  tran.scontin.  ntal lines  of  the  Cana- 
dian 1  antic,  the  Grand  Trunk  Pacific  and  Canadian 
-Northern  Hallways,  and  towns  and  villages  spring  up 

frl  .11?'"?'  T'u  '"'H  <'»»»'  dailv 

from  all  parts  of  the  civiliz.sl  world.  Among  them  a 
fair  proiK.rHor.  of  Catholics  take  possession  of  the 

soil,  settle  on  their  homesteads,  and  new  fields  of  mis-    1472,'  erecting  the  .See  of  St.  Andrews  into 


sionary  labour  arc  incessantly  opened  to  the  zeal  of 
the  secular  and  regular  clergy  of  St.  Albert. 

Annwirt  pontif.  Cath.  (19111;  Mou<  *.  //iVory  of  Iht  Calhulit 
Church  in  llVrtrrn  Canada,  I,  II  (Turunt-j.  1910). 

H.  Ledcc. 

Saint  Andrews  and  Edinburgh  (S.  Andre.k  ET 
Edinhuiujensis),  Archdiocese  or. — The  exact  date 
of  the  foundation  of  the  Sec  of  St.  Andrews  is,  like 
many  others  in  the  earliest  history  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  fix.  That 
there  were  bishops  in  the  country  now  called  Scot- 
land, and  exercising  jurisdiction  in  the  district  where 
the  city  of  St.  Andrews  afterwards  arose,  as  early 
as  the  eighth  or  ninth  century,  is  practically  certain. 
We  may,  however,  take  90S,  the  year  of  the  famous 
assembly  at  the  Me*»t  hill  of  Scone,  as  that  in  which 
a  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews  (Ccllach^  first  appears  in 

stantine),  to  "protect  the  laws  and  discipline  of  the 
Faith,  and  the  rights  of  the  churches  and  of  the 
Gospel".  In  the  two  most  ancient  and  authentic 
lists  that  have  come  down  to  us,  those  given  by 
Wvntoun,  Prior  of  Lochleven,  and  by  Bower  of  Inch- 
colm  in  his  "Scotichronicon  ",  Cellnch  is  called  the 
first  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew*.  For  two  centuries  the 
bishops  bore  Celtic  names — Fothad,  Maelbrigd, 
Maelduin,  and  the  like.  The  death  of  Fothad  II 
(1093)  marks  the  close  of  the  first  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  see,  of  which  scanty  record*  and  still  scantier 
material  traces  remain.  The  English  influence  on 
Scottish  nationid  life,  both  ecclesiastical  and  civil, 
which  followed  the  marriage  of  St.  Margaret,  great- 
niece  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  tin*  King  of  Scots  in 
1069,  had  as  one  of  its  results  the  nominal  ion  of  Turgot 
(Margaret's  former  confessor)  to  the  See  of  St.  An- 
drews. He  was  succeeded  by  Eadmcr,  a  Benedictine 
monk  of  Canterbury;  and  Eadmcr  by  Robert,  a  canon 
regular  of  St.  Augustine,  who  founded  at  St.  Andrews 
in  1144  the  cathedral  priory  for  canons  of  his  own 
order.  It  was  his  successor  Arnold  who*  began,  at 
the  eastern  end,  the  construction  of  the  magnificent 
cathedral,  the  building  of  which  occupied  more  than 
a  century  and  a  half.  Meanwhile  the  bishops  of 
hcv  claimed  and  exercised 


St.  Andrews,  although  thev 

(as  their  Celtic  predecessors  had  done)  the  right  of 
presiding  at  all  assemblies  of  the  Scottish  clergy, 
had  never  been  formally  granted  the  ecclesiastical 
primacy:  indeed  in  1225  their  position  was  seriously 
affected  by  a  Bull  of  Honnrius  III,  enjoining  that 
future  synexls  were  to  be  presided  over  by  one  of  the 
bishops,'  styled  the  Comtavalor,  to  be  electee!  by  his 
brother  prelates.  This  arrangement,  which  of  course 
deprived  the  bishops  of  St.  Andrew*  of  their  eiuasi- 
pnmatial  jurisdiction,  remained  in  ftiree  until  the 
subsequent  erection  of  the  see  into  an  archbishopric. 

It  was  William  I jimbcrton,,the  twenty-third  bishop 
of  the  liiocese,  who  had  the  honour  of  seeing  the 
cathedral  completed,  and  solemnly  consecrated  in 
presence  of  King  Robert  Bruce  on  5  July,  13IS. 
The  building  was  355  feet  in  length,  and  ce.nsisted 
of  a  nave  of  twelve  bays  with  aisle-*,  north  and  south 
transepts,  each  of  three  bays,  with  eastern  aisles, 
choir  of  five  bays  with  aisles," and  presbyte-ry.  Six\y 
years  after  the  consecration  it  was  partly  destroyed 
t>v  fire,  but  was  completely  restored  before  1410. 
Bishop  Lambert  on  built  the  beautiful  chapter-house, 
which  still  exists,  though  roofle-s*.  Among  Lamber- 
ton's  most  eminent  suece-ssors  were  He-tin-  *A  ardlaw, 
who  founde.1  the  Cniversitv  of  St.  Andn-ws  in  1411, 
James  Kenneelv.  fe.under  of  St.  Salvator's  Colle-ge, 
and  Patrick  Graham  (Kennedy's  half-brother),  who 
successfully  resisted  the  claim  revived  by  Arch- 
bishop Ne  ville  of  York  to  have  the-  supremacy  e.f  that 
see  e.vcr  the  Se-e.ttish  Church  recognizee!  in  Rome. 
So  successful  was  Graham's  protest,  that  Sixtus  1* 
finally  elecided  the  quest  ie>n  by  a  Bull.  27  August, 
147-2  err-ctino  the  See  ..f  St.  Andrews  into  an  arch- 
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bishopric,  and  its  cathedral  into  the  metropolitan 
church  for  the  whole  of  Scotland.  Twelve  sees 
were  assigned  to  St.  Andrews  as  its  suffragans,  those 
of  Glasgow,  Dunkeld,  Aberdeen,  Moray,  Brechin, 
Dunblane,  Ross,  Caithness,  Orkney,  Argyll,  the 
Isles,  and  Galloway.  The  last-named  bishopric  had 
hitherto  been  subject  to  York,  while  those  of  Orkney, 
Argyll,  and  the  Isles  had  continued  to  form  part 
of  the  Province  of  Trondhjem  in  Norway.  Pope  Six- 
tus  announced  the  new  creation  in  letters  addressed 
to  James  III  and  to  the  Scottish  bishops,  and  he 
also  conferred  on  the  primate  the  office  of  Apostolic 
nuncio.  The  new  metropolitan  sec,  however,  pre- 
served its  unique  position  for  barely  twenty  years. 

Scotland  was  unanimous  in  demanding — through 
its  king,  its  chancellor,  and*  its  bishops — that  the 
ancient  See  of  Glasgow  should  be  similarly  honoured; 
and  in  1492  Innocent  VIII  erected  it  also  into  an 
archbishopric  and  separate  province,  with  Dunkeld, 
Dunblane,  Galloway,  and  Argyll  as  suffragans. 
In  140(5  James  IV  procured  the  nomination  to  St. 
Andrews  first  of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Rnss,  and, 
after  his  death  (by 
an  abuse  too  com- 
mon in  those  times ) , 
of  his  own  natural 
son,  Alexander 
Stuart,  a  boy  of  six- 
teen. The  youthful 
archbishop  fell  at 
Floddcn  in  15  13, 
fighting  by  his  fa- 
ther's side.  He  was 
followed  successively 
by  Archbishops  For- 
n Kin.  James  and 
David  (Cardinal ) 
Beaton,  and  Hamil- 
ton. At  the  period 
immediately  preced- 
ing the  Reformation 
and  the  spoliation  of 
the  ancient  Church, 
the  ecclesiast  icttl 
jurisdiction  of  the  primate  included  two  archdeaconries, 
nine  rural  deaneries,  the  patronage  of  131  benefices, 
and  the  administration  of  245  parishes.  Archbishop 
Hamilton  (q.  v.)  was  hanged  at  Stirling  (in  his 
pontifical  vestments)  on  5  April,  1571;  and  though 
the  few  remaining  members  of  his  cathedral  chapter 
duly  elected  Robert  Hay  as  his  successor,  he  was  never 
consecrated,  and  the  See  of  St.  Andrews  remained 
vacant  for  three  bundled  and  seven  years. 

For  nearly  a  century  the  scattered  Catholics  of  the 
former  archdiocese  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
English  prefects  and  vicars  Apostolic;  but  in  1668 
a  prefect  of  the  Scottish  Mission  (William  Ballan- 
tyne)  was  appointed  by  the  Holy  See.  Forty  years 
later  the  first  vicar  Apostolic  for  Scotland  (Bishop 
Nicholson)  was  cansceratcd  in  Paris.  The  country 
was  divided  into  two  vicariates  in  1726,  a  Highland 
ami  a  Lowland,  and  just,  a  hundred  years  later  I-co 
XII  added  a  third,  the  Eastern,  including  the  whole 
of  the  former  Archdiocese  of  St.  Andrews.  At 
length,  on  4  March,  lh7N,  the  regular  hierarchy  was 

restored  by  l>eo  XIII. 

The  Catholic  Diocese  of  St.  Andrews  and  Edin- 
burgh, as  defined  in  the  Apostolic  Letter  "Ex  Supremo 
A|M>stolatus  Apice"  of  4  March,  1S7.S,  comprises  the 
counties  of  Edinburgh,  Berwick,  Fife  (southern 
p  in  i.  Haddington,  Linlithgow.  Peebles,  Roxburgh, 
Selkirk,  and  (practically)  Stirlingshire.  The  entire 
population  of  this  [Kirtion  of  Scotland,  according  to 
the  lati-st  census,  amounts  to  nearlv  K70.000,  and  the 
number  of  Catholics  is  estimated  at  03,000,  or  about 
seven  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  number  of  churches, 
chapels,  and  stations  at  the  lieginning  of  1911  was 
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S7,  and  of  missions  51,  served  by  89  priests,  including 
77  secular  priests,  eight  Jesuit-,  and  four  Oblates  of 
Mary  Immaculate.  The  last-named  order  has  one 
house  in  the  diocese,  and  the  Society  of  Jesus  two. 
The  religious  orders  of  women  in  the  diocese  comprise 
Ursulines  of  the  Incarnation  (whose  convent,  founded 
in  Edinburgh  in  1S35,  was  the  first  established  in 
Scotland  since  thc  Reformation);  Sisters  of  Mercy 
(two  hou»es!;  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor;  Sisters  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception;  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
St.  Vincent  of  Paul  (four  houses);  Sisters  of  the 
Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary',  Poor  Clares; 
Helpers  of  the  Holy  Souls;  Religious  of  Marie  Re- 
parative; Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Paul  (two  houses); 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross;  Dominicans;  and  Carme- 
lites. The  Catholic  institutions  are,  a  children's 
refuge,  industrial  school  mid  boys'  orphanage,  or- 
phanage for  girls,  House  of  Mercy  for  servants,  home 
for  working  boys,  Sacred  Heart.  Home  for  penitents, 
dispensary  and  home  for  respectable  girls,  convales- 
cent home,  and  St.  Vincent's  Home  for  destitute 
children.    The  number  of  congregational  day-schools 

is  fifty,  and  the 
average  attendance 
of  children  at  them 
between  10,000  and 
11,000.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Cath- 
olics of  the  diocese 
i  cert  ainly  over  90  per 
cent)  are  of  Irish 
i  'rigin  and  parent- 
age; of  the  remainder 
many  are  Italians 
( chiefly  from  Naples), 
Poles,  and  Lithua- 
nians, the  latter  en- 
gaged for  the  most 
part  as  miners.  The 
I  'oles  tend  to  become 
absorbed  in  the  na- 
live  population,  usu- 
ally discarding  their 
Polish  names.  The 
material  progress  in  the  diocese,  in  the  way  of  church 
building,  has  Yuen  noteworthy  in  recent  years.  In  1S59 
there  was  one  church  in  the  capital;  halt  a  century  later 
there  were  eight ;  and  churcheshave  recently  been  built 
in  different  parts  of  the  diocese  of  considerable  architec- 
tural merit,  several  of  them  lieing  the  finest  ecclesias- 
tical edifices  in  their  respective  towns.  The  archi- 
cpiseopal  residence  is  in  Edinburgh,  where  is  also  the 
cathedral  of  the  diocese.  The  grand  old  cathedral  of 
St.  Andrews  was  wrecked  by  the  Protestant  mob 
(Knox's  "rascal  multitude")  in  1559;  and  though 
efforts  WOW  made  by  the  Protestant  Archbishop 
S|K>ttiswoodc  and  others  to  restore  it,  it  became  a  total 
ruin.  Nothing  now  remains  of  it  but  the  south  wall 
of  the  nave,  a  fragment  of  the  beautiful  west  front, 
the  eastern  gable  with  its  flanking  turrets,  portions 
of  the  transept  and  some  of  the  pier  bases.  The 
present  archbishop  is  the  Most  Rev.  James  A. 
Smith,  b.  in  Edinburgh.  1841,  ordained  in  Rome, 
1866,  ami  consecrated  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  in  181*0. 
He  was  translated  to  the  See  of  Saint  Andrews 
and  Edinburgh  in  1901.  The  last  Protestant  arch- 
bishop died  in  1704;  ami  the  title  remained  unused 
until  1S44,  when  it  was  revived  by  the  episcopalian 
synod. 

"  Rr.,iHrvm  Priaralus  S.  Arvtrnr  IBnnnatyw  Clun.  Edinburgh. 
IS41)-  lliiADT.  Kpivopal  .Sum«i«>i»  I"  Kngtanrl,  Scollon-I.  nntl 
Irrlan.1  (Horn-,  IsTl'.i;  I.TON.  Hilary  of  St.  An<hrv»  i Eilmliurjih. 
lMti  Fount  s.  Srotichrtmicon  (rd.  Cimidalu  bdinbiinrii,  1700)1 
Kfith.  IliMorimt  Calnloont  of  SoMiih  Hi'Kof  (Kdintnirsli.  1824); 
THEIMSR.  Annahn  BrrlrtiaHin  (Runic  181W);  MACBBMia- 
WaLCOIT,  Thr  Anrvnt  (WrA  of  Srollarui  (London.  1874) ! 
I.aso,  St.  Andrrv  (Ixutdon.  lffl>3):  B«LtMsr.iM.  HUL  of  tot 
Ctitholie  Church  of  Scotland  (4  vol«..  Kdintiurgh,  ISS7-9U). 

D.  O.  Hl'NTEH-Bl>AIK. 
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Saint  Andrews,  University  or. — The  germ  of 
the  university  in  to  he  found  in  an  association  of 
learned  ecclesiastics,  formed  in  1410,  among  whom 
were:  Laurence  of  Lindores,  Abbot  of  Scone,  Richard 
Cornwall.  Archdeacon  of  Lothian,  Wm.  Stephen, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dunblane.  They  offered 
courses  of  lectures  in  divinity,  logic,  philosophy, 
canon  and  civil  law.  Henry  Wardlaw,  the  Bishop  of 
St.  Andrews,  granted  a  charter  of  privilege  in  1411; 
he  sought  a  Bull  of  foundation  from  the  antipope, 
Benedict  XIII,  whose  legate  he  was  and  whose  claims 
Scotland  supported.  The  Bull  was  granted  in  1413; 
it  was  confirmed  by  royal  charter  of  James  I  in  1532. 
The  five-himdrcdih  anniversary  of  the  foundation 
was  celebrated  in  1911.  The  university  consisted  of 
three  colleges:  St.  Salvator's,  founded  in  1450  by 
Bishop  James  Kennedy,  confirmed  and  further  priv- 
ileged by  Popes  Nicholas  V,  Pius  II,  and  Paul  II: 
St.  Leonard's,  founded  by  Archbishop  Stuart  and 
Prior  Hepburn  in  1512;  and  St.  Mao's,  founded  by 
Archbishop  James  Beaton,  under  sanction  of  Paul 
III.  in  1537.  This  occupied  the  site  of  the  original 
pedagogy.  All  the  foundations  were  amply  sup|>ortcd 
by  successive  endowment.  The  college  buildings 
escaped  when  the  churches  of  St.  Andrews  were  de- 
molished by  the  reformers,  but  it  was  not  until  1574 
that  the  university  began  to  recover.  At  the  same 
time  that  Andrew  Melville  (a  St.  Andrews'  student) 
was  re-erecting  the  university  at  Glasgow,  a  commis- 
sion, inspired  by  George  Buchanan,  began  a  series  of 
reforms  at  St.  Andrews,  which  intermittently  con- 
tinued throughout  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1747 
St.  Salvator's  and  St.  Leonard's  Colleges  were  united. 
The  university  was  further  enlarged  and  strength- 
ened by  the  affiliation  in  1897  of  University  College, 
Dundee,  at  which  the  scientific  departments  are 
chiefly  conducted.  A  proposal  by  the  Marquess  of 
Bute  (rector  1892-98)  to  affiliate  Blair's  College, 
Aberdeen,  was  unsuccessful.  Among  the  famous 
professors  and  students  in  St.  Andrews  of  the  earlier 
period  must  be  named  John  Major,  Andrew  Melville, 
Gavin  Douglas,  George  Buchanan,  Patrick  Forbes, 
Napier  of  Merchiaton;  its  leaders  and  its  alumni 
played  a  great  part  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical  politics 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  most  notably  Zachary 
Boyd,  Wm.  Carstares,  principal  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  Samuel  Rutherford.  During  the  last 
century  St.  Andrews  can  show  a  long  list  of  distin- 
guished scientists  and  men  of  letters.  The  total  num- 
ber of  students  (1909-10)  was  571,  of  whom  247 
were  women;  University  College,  Dundee,  contrib- 
uted 214  of  the  total. 

St.  Andrrwt'  Vniwtrnty  Calendar  (1010-11):  AlCDCMOlf, 
The  Vaiteriiiy  of  St.  Aflrtm.  a  Hutarinxl  Sketch  (1K78):  RjlMJ- 
o»lu  Vnitmitiet  of  Exit  opt  in  (V  MMlt  Ate'  (Cttforti,  1HW>>. 
2W>;  Cmm.  Dirt.  Nat.  Biog.,  s.  v.  Andrew  iletriUe;  Lyon,  Hit- 
tory  of  St.  Andrew.  (Edinbursh,  1M3>. 

J.  S.  Phillimore. 

Saint  Andrews,  Priory  op,  was  one  of  the  great 
religious  houses  in  Scotland  and  the  metropolitan 
church  in  that  country  before  the  Reformation.  Its 
origin  is  uncertain,  although  all  agree  that  it  must  tie 
very  ancient.  According  to  the  "  Kegistrum  S.  An- 
drea-", the  first  founder  was  Angus,  King  of  the 
i  IVts  735-747),  who  gave  to  Bishop  Regulus,  who 
had  brought  to  Scotland  the  relics  of  St.  Andrew, 
meadows,  fields,  and  other  properties.  The  church 
was.  perhaps  from  the  beginning,  administered  by 
Culdees,  who  also  had  the  right  of  electing  the  bishop. 
In  1 144,  however,  at  the  request  of  King  Alexander  I, 
who  may  be  called  the  second  founder  of  the  priory 
on  account  of  his  nianv  donations  to  it,  Robert,  Prior 
of  Some,  was  made  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  He 
brought  with  him  some  of  his  brother-canons  regular, 
whom  he  i-stablish.il  in  the  priorv.  For  some  time 
the  canons  and  the  Culdees  served  the  church  to- 
gether, but  by  order  of  the  pope  in  1147  the  Culdees, 


who  had  previously  been  given  the  option  to  become 
canons  and  had  refused,  were  removed  and  all  their 
rights  passed  to  the  canons,  who  from  that  moment 
till  the  Reformation  formed  the  Cathedral  Chapter. 

When  in  1297  Bishop  Lambert  on,  who  succeeded 
Bishop  Fraser,  was  chosen  by  the  canons  without  the 
intervention  of  the  Culdees,  as  was  done  in  the  two 
previous  elections,  Cumyn,  Provost  of  the  Culdees. 
opposed  the  election  and  went  to  Rome.  He  pleaded 
his  case  before  the  pope  in  vain,  and  I.amhcrton  was 
consecrated  bishop  in  1298.  The  Culdees,  after  this, 
disappear  from  St.  Andrews  altogether.  The  priory 
protected  bv  bishops,  kings,  and  noble  families  pros- 
pered, and  (ike  all  the  great  monasteries  it  had  cells 
or  priories  as  i  ts  dependencies.  These  were :  ( 1 )  Loch- 
leven,  formerly  a  house  of  Culdees,  and  given  to  the 
canons  by  Bishop  Robert  and  King  David;  (2)  Mony- 
musk,  where  the  Culdees  became  canons  regular;  (3) 
Isle  of  May,  which  Bishop  Wishart  bought  from  the 
monks  of  Reading  and  gave  to  the  canons  of  St. 
Andrews,  pleno  jure;  (4)  Pittenweem,  an  old  priory, 
which  alreadv  existed  in  1270;  (5)  Portmoak,  founded 
in  838  for  Culdees  and  given  to  St .  Andrews  by  Bishop 
Roger.  Kilrimont  was  made  over  to  the  canons  by 
Bishop  Robert,  who  also  gave  them  the  hospital  "in 
suseeptionemhospitumct  peregrinorum".  On  account 
of  his  position  as  Superior  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter, 
the  prior  pro  tempore  had  precedence  of  all  the  abbots 
in  the  kingdom.  To  the  canons  of  St.  Andrews  the 
now  famous  university  of  that  name  owes  its  existence. 
It  was  founded  by  Prior  Biset  and  his  canons  in  1408,  • 
and  many  of  them  lectured  there.  Some  of  the  canons 
became  bishops  of  St.  Andrews  or  of  other  dioceses, 
and  in  other  ways  distinguished  themselves  for  their 
piety  or  learning.  Of  Bishop  Robert  the  chronicler 
tells  us  that  he  was  a  man  of  rare  prudence,  virtuous, 
and  a  scholar.  In  1349,  when  the  black  plague  made 
so  many  victims.  Abbot  Bower  records  the  death  of 
twenty-four  canons  of  St.  Andrews,  who,  as  he  says, 
were  all  "sufficienter  litterati  et  morum  conspicui". 
When  in  1412  the  new  parish  church  was  founded  by 
the  canons,  the  first  incumbent  was  one  of  them,  W. 
Romer,  "vir  mult  urn  laudabilis  religiosus  et  benig- 
nus".  Bishop  Hell,  returning  from  Rome,  became  a 
canon  at  St.  Andrews,  where  he  died  in  1342.  But 
evil  days  came  for  the  priory  when  lay-priors  or  com- 
mendatorics  were  introduced;  relaxations  and  irreg- 
ularities crept  in,  and  the  Reformation  completed  the 
work  of  destruction.  Instigated  by  the  fiery  preaching 
of  John  Knox,  his  followers  burnt  down  the  cathedral 
and  the  priory'-  A  few  years  ago  the  late  Marquess 
of  Bute  purchased  the  remaining  ruins  with  a 
to  restore  them  to  Catholic  use. 

Martin*.  Keturuut  S.  Andrett.  or  the  Mate  of  ti 
PrimatMl  See  of  St.  Atutrewe;  Fonorx-DoKM.  . —  . 
^linb.^h^  lTSl)^  Goaoos,  U<ma*tiam  ^"'j^j^*  * 

Saint  Asaph,  Ancient  Diocese  or  (Assavknsis, 
originally  Elviknsis),  was  founded  by  St.  Kentigern 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  when  he  was 
exiled  from  his  sin-  in  Scotland.  He  founded  a  monas- 
tery ealh-d  Llanelwy  at  the  confluence  of  the  Clwyd 
and  Elwy  in  North  Wales,  where  after  his  return  to 
Scotland'  in  573  he  was  succeeded  by  Asaph  or  Asa, 
who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Llanelwy.  I  he 
diocese  originally  coincided  with  the  principality  of 
Powvs,  but  lost  much  territory  first  by  the  Mercian 
encroachment  marked  by  Watt's  dvke  and  again  by 
the  const  met  ion  of  Off  as  dyke,  soon  after  798. 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  the  diocese  during 
the  disturlstl  period  that  followed.  Domesday _  Book 
gives  scanty  particulars  of  a  few  churches  but  » 
silent  as  to  'the  cathedral.  Early  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury Norman  influence  asserted  itself  and  in  M« 
Theobald,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  consecrated 
one  Gilbert  as  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  but  the  position 
of  his  successors  was  very  difficult  and  one  of  them, 
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Godfrey,  was  driven  away  by  poverty  and  the  hoa- 
Ml  v  of  the  Welsh.    A  return  made  in  the  middle 
?,Joe,t-.Ir,lrn,h  ccntwY  (British  Museum,  Cotton 
M>ft.  V  itellius,  c.  x.)  shows  the  existence  of  eight 
rural  deaneries  seventy-nine  ehurrhea,  and  nineteen 
chapels     By  1291  the  deaneries  had  been  doubled 
m  number  and  there  weje  Cistercian  houaea  at 
Hiisingwcrk,    Abereonway,    Strata   Marcella,  and 
VMM  Gruels,  and  a  Cistercian  nunnery  at  Llanllugan. 
tnc  cathedral  which  had  been  burnt  in  the  warn 
was  rebuilt  and  completed  in  1295.    It  was  a  plain 
massive  structure  of  simple  plan,  and  was  again 
destroyed  during  the  Wars  of  the  Rases.    When  it 
was  restored  by  Bishop  Redman  t  he  palace  waa  not 
rebuilt  and  thus  the  bishops  continued  to  be  non- 
resident.   At  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  there 
was  a  great  revival  of  church  building,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  churches  of  that  date  still  existing  in  the 
diocese.    The  chief  shrines  in  the  diocese  were  St. 
\\mefreds  Well,  St.  Gannon  in  Yale,  St.  Dervel 
t  .adarn  in  Edeirnion,  St.  Monacella  at  Pennant,  and 
the  Holy  Cross  in  Strata  Marcella.    All  these  were 
demolished  at  the  Reformation.    At  that  time  the 
diocese  contained  one  archdeaconry,  sixteen  deaneries, 
and  one  hundred  and  twenty-one  parishes. 

The  names  and  succession  of  the  bishops  after  Sta 
Kent  igern  and  Asaph  are  not  known  untifl  143  For 
me  hundred  years  the  only  names  we  meet  with  are 
Tysilio  (about  fiOO),  Rcnchidua  (about  800),  CYbur 
(about  928),  and  Melanua  (about  1070).  From  1143 
the  succession  was  follows:  Gilbert  (1143);  Geoffrey 

ni£?am?yh  R,ichanl  <1154>;  G<>Mn'y 

>H3    A<km   (11/5):    John  1   (»83);  Revner 

Ednyfed (1240):  Anian  I  (1249);  John  II  (1267k 
Anion ,11  0268);  Llewelyn  ap  Ynyr  (Leolinus  de 
Brpmfield),  1293;  Davydd  ap  Bleddyn  (1314); 
John  Trevor  I  (13.52);  Llewelyn  ap  Madoc  (1357) 
William  do  Spr.dlington  (1376);  Lawrence  Child 
Alexander  Bache  (1390);  John  Tre%-or  II 
Robert  de  Lancaster  (1411);  John  Lowe 
Reginald  Pecock  (1444);  Thomas  Knight 
Richard  Redman  (1471);  Michael  Diacon 

MSV?'dii'p  Ior*'PT,h  <lfl00);  Davydd  ap 
Jwen  (1S08);  Edmund  Birkhead  (1513);  Henry 
btundiah  (1518);  sec  held  by  schismatics  (1535-55); 
Thomas Goklwell  (1555),  who  died  at  Rome  13 
April  1585,  not  only  the  last  Catholic  Bishop  of  St 
Asaph  s,  but  the  last  survivor  of  the  ancieAt  hier- 
archy. The  bishop  had  five  episcopal  residences, 
w3L  w^,ch1,we"  «l»™»tcd  by  the  schismatic^ 
bishop  under  Edward  VI.  The  cathedral  was  ded- 
icated to  St.  Asaph  and  the  arms  of  the  aee  were 
snhle,  two  keys  in  saltire  argent 

(Lo  ".^"ixTn^ni:*-  i!"?*1  and  parochial 

■Yon  W  K    lDE"',;5'-   Am,l*   'O  WwMn   ffMW«M  (t»D- 

Wm..^5,:  W*Vri,Tr'  tmmm  of  Si.  Amph  (London  lit^ 
1095)  a*°"»"  '-nndxnrnnbut  nrcnon  Ataawitnu 
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propnated  by  Henry  VIII  as  a  royal  palace,  but  since 
that  time  the  greater  part  of  theWdinjpi  have  been 
allowed  gradually  to  fall  to  ruin.  In  1.S44  the  re^ 
«7tw°>the  •bbejP  at  public  auct  on  and 

he  fc^?  ,5n>5ted,  a  ^ll0«e  *°r  miwionnriea  of 
«£ ^ h  ott  'n*1&n<l-    The  revenues  of  the  abbey 
at  the  time  of  ita  suppression  were  £1684  Y 

1A.XNEB.  .\«Ww  Slonalica  {London.   1744)  ■   Dnaiuu  a- 

G.  Cyprian  Alston. 
Saint  Augustine,  Diocese  or.   See  Florida. 


1382); 
<1395); 
(1433); 
(1450); 
(1495); 


Saint  Bartholomew's  Day.— This  massacre  of 
which  Protestants  were  the  victims  occurred  in  Para 
on  24  August,  1572  (the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew? 
^m  of  France  during  the  °nS 

dispute.  The  first  point  argued  was  whether  or  not 
the  massacre  had  been  premeditated  by  the  French 
Court,  Sismondi,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  Henri 
Bordier  maintaining  that  it  had,  and  Ranke.  Henri 
^"M^  k°'8c'eur'  li-  de  la  Ferriere  and 

the  Abbe  Vacandard,  that  it  had  not.  The  second 
question  debated  was  the  extent  to  which  the  court  of 
Rome  was  responsible  for  this  outrage.  At  present 
JlS  A   n  ove™loufl  Protestant  historians^  claim 

rJtU  y  ^  was  th-°  acrx)mP,ice  of  the  French 

Court  .this  view  implies  their  belief  in  the  premedita- 
tion|of  the  massacre,  which  is  now  denied  by  the 
majority  of  historians.  For  the  satisfactory  solution  of 
tnc  question  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  carefullv 
between  the  attempted  murder  of  Coligny  on  22 
August  and  his  assassination  on  the  night  "of  23-'>4 

»ff?Li: t,,e  K^neral  massacre  of  Protestants 
i  a  t  °[  a  ^""Rwy  execution  of  the  Protestant 
eaders,  which  would  be  the  means  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  civddiscord  that  had  caused  three  "religious 
wars"  fa  France  in  1562-1563,  1567-1508,  and  1569 
15/0  respective  y,  had  long  existed  in  the  mind  of 
Catherine  de'  Medici,  widow  of  Henry  II  and  mother 
of  the  three  successive  kings  Francis  II,  Charles  IX, 
and  Henry  III;  it  had  also  been  entertained  by  her 
Bona.  As  early  as  1560  Michaelis  Suriano  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador,  wrote:  "Francis  II  (1559-1560) 
wanted  to  fall  upon  the  Protestant  leaders,  punish 
them  without  mercy  and  thus  extinguish  the 


Edwin  Burton. 

mJ£S*. Au«UMtlBl6',ADBEJY  OF- — A  Benedictine  mon- 
astery, originally  dedicated  to  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul 
found,,,  ,n  HQS .outside  of  the  City  of  CaXb^ 
on  the  site  of  the  earlier  Church  of  St.  Pancras  given 
by  King  Ethe  bert  to  St.  Augustine  in  597  It 
i.q"u'tly,cn.liir(tcil'and  in  »7»St.  Dunstan 
W'^ll  ^Canterbury,  dedicated  it  anewTo 

tin,,:  fi  L  i  !  aul'^and ,St-  Augustine,  since  which 
time  it  lias  always  been  known  by  the  name  of  the 
after  snint  whose  body  lay  enshrined  in  the^rvpt  of 
the  abbey  church.  In  spite  of  its  pr.,ximitv  to  the 
abU  v  nn"^  ™ihMr°ry  «f  O^rist  Church"  he 
asterV  Sm?  S Z  f'.T™'™"*  K«»un.l  and  the  m.,n- 
t\lries  V t  <h  '^n81,'rrabl,,.'m,r><>rtance  for  many  een- 

rewn^  f^  Li/L        ■      "?& thlrtv  who  were 

rewarded  with  pensions.    The  abbey  itsetf  was  ap! 


pation."    WTien,  in  1565,  Catherine  de'  Medici  with 
her  son  Charles  IX  (1560-1574)  and  her  daughters 
.Margaret  of  Valois  and  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Philip  II 
investigated  the  political  and  religious  questions  of  the 
hour  at  the  conferences  of  Bayonne,  the  Duke  of  Alba 
who  was  present  on  them'  occasions,  wrote  to  Philip  1 1  ■ 
't^  wa>' ,°,De  "d  of  'he  five,  or  at  most  six.  who  are  at 
the  head  of  the  faction  and  direct  it,  would  be  to  *eue 
their  persons  and  cut  off  their  heads  or  at  least  to  con- 
fine them  where  it  would  be  imixtssible  for  them  to  re- 
new their  criminal  plots."    Just  at  that  time  Alava  on 
his  side  confided  to  the  same  Spanish  king  this  <lark 
forecast,  "I  foresee  that  these  heretics  will  be  com- 
pletely wiped  out ".    In  1569  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants won*  in  arms  one  against  the  other,  and  the  Vene- 
tian ambassador,  Giovanni  Carrero,  remarked:  "It  is 
the  common  opinion  that,  in  the  beginning  it  would 
have  sufficed  to  do  away  with  five  or  six  heads  and  no 
morj  V  ^n'8  Mame  >'ear  Parliament  promised  a  re- 
ward of  50,000  feus  to  whoever  would  apprehend  the 
Admiral  de  Coligny  (1517-72),  leader  of  the  Calvin- 
lst  party,  the  king  adding  that  this  sum  would  be 
awarded  to  him  who  would  deliver  up  the  admiral 
either  alive  or  dead    Maurevel  tried  to  overtake  the 
admiral  for  the  purpose  of  killing  him  but  instead 
only  assassinated  one  of  his  lieutenants.    Thus  we  see 
that  the  idea  of  a  summary  execution  of  the  leadc-rs  of 
I  rotestantism  was  in  the  air  from  1560  to  1570;  more- 
over, it  was  conformable  to  the  doctrine  of  political 
murder  as  it  flourished  during  the  sixteenth  century 
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the  principles  of  social  morality  and  Christian 
politics  elaborated  by  the  theology  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  were  replaced  by  the  lay  and  half-pagan  doc- 
trine of  Machiavellianism,  proc  laiming  the  right  of  the 
strongest  or  the  twist  crafty. 

The  peace  signed  at  Saint-Germain,  August,  1570, 
between  the  Court  and  the  Protectants  seemed  to  re- 
establish order.  It  was  sanctioned  by  conferences 
held  at  Ij&  Rochelle  in  which  on  the  one  side  a  war 
was  planned  against  Philip  II,  all  the  Calvinist  nobil- 
ity lieing  supposed  to  enlist;  and  on  the  other,  the 
marriage  °f  Henry  of  Bourbon  (the  future  King 
Henry  IV),  a  Calvinist  and  the  son  of  Jeanne  of 
Albret,  with  Margaret  of  Valois,  sistiT  of  Charles  IX. 
On  12  September,  1571,  the  Admiral  de  Coligny  came 
to  Blois,  where  Charles  IX  resided,  to  superintend 
and  further  this  new  policy,  and  it  would  seem  that 
just  at  that  time  the  king  was  sincere  in  seeking  the 
support  of  Coligny  and  the  Protestants  against 
Philip  II.  And  Catherine  de'  Medici  was  shrewdly 
endeavouring  to  court  favour  on  all  sides.  Cnon 
hearing  of  Spain's  victory  at  Lepanto  (7  October, 
1571),  she  remonstrated  with  Charles  IX  for  his  lack 
of  policy  in  severing  relations  with  Philip  II;  and  in 
June,  1572,  she  tried  to  arrange  a  marriage  between 
her  third  son,  the  Duke  of  Aleneon,  and  the  Protestant 
Elizabeth  of  England,  and  also  made  active  prepara- 
tions for  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Valois  with 
Henry  of  Bourbon,  taking  everv  means  to  have  it 
solemnized  in  Paris.  Meanwhile  Coligny,  with  money 
which  Charles  IX  had  given  him  unknown  to  Cath- 
erine, sent  4000  men  to  the  relief  of  Mons,  who  was 
at  the  time  besieged  by  the  Duke  of  Alba.  They  were 
beaten  (11  July,  1572)  and  the  Duke  of  Alba,  having 
ascertained  that  Charles  IX  was  instrumental  in  the 
attempt  to  defeat  him,  thenceforth  entertained  the 
most  hostile  feeling  toward  the  French  King.  Charles 
IX,  greatly  irritated,  made  open  preparations  for  war 
against  Spain,  relying  on  Coligny  for  assistance. 
Suddenly,  on  4  August,  Catherine  made  her  way  to 
Charles  IX,  who  was  then  hunting  at  Montripeau, 
and  insisted  that  unless  he  would  give  up  the  conflict 
with  Philip  II  she  would  withdraw  to  Florence,  taking 
with  her  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  A  conference  was  held 
and  Coligny,  with  the  idea  of  sustaining  his  co- 
religionists in  Flanders,  demanded  war  with  Spain, 
but  the  council  unanimously  refused  it.  Then  with 
rash  audacity  Coligny  declared  to  the  king  and  to 
Catherine  that  if  war  were  not  waged  against  Spain, 
another  war  might  l>e  expected.  From  this  Catherine 
deduced  that  the  Protestant  party,  with  the  admiral 
for  spokesman,  threatened  the  King  of  France  with 
a  religious  war  which  would  be  the  fourth  within  ten 
years. 

At  the  time  of  the  marriage  of  Henry  of  Bourbon 
and  Margaret  of  Valois  (18  August),  the  situation  was 
as  follows:  on  the  one  side  wen;  the  Guises  with  their 
troops,  and  on  the  other  Coligny  and  his  musketeers, 
while  Charles  IX,  although  recognizing  both  |>arties. 
leam-d  more  towards  Coligny,  and  Catherine  favoured 
the  Guises  with  a  view  to  revenging  herself  on  Coligny 
and  recovering  her  influence  over  Charles  IX.  Just 
at  this  time  Philip  II  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  King 
of  France  should  strike  a  decisive  blow  against  the 
Protestants,  and  we  have  proof  of  this  in  a  letter 
written  to  Cardinal  Como,  Sccretjiry  of  State  to 
Gregory  XIII,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rosnano,  nuncio 
in  Spain.  "The  King  (Philip  III  bids  me  say",  wrote 
the  nuncio,  "that  if  his  Most  Christian"  Majesty 

nieans  to  puree  hi?  kingdom  of  ita  •  i  enrioa,  the  (una 

is  now  opportune,  and  that  by  coming  to  terms  with 
him  Philip  II)  Mis  Majesty  could  destroy  those  who 
are  left.  Now.  especially,  as  the  Admiral  is  at  Paris 
where  the  people  are  attached  to  the  Catholic  religion 
and  to  their  king,  il  would  be  easy  for  him  (Charles 
IV  to  do  away  with  him  (Colignv)  forever."  It  is 
probable  that  Philip  II  sent  similar  suggest  ions  to  his 


ministers  at  Paris,  and  that  the  latter  conferred  with 
Catherine  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  even  offering  them 
military  assistance  for  the  struggle  against  the 
Protestants.  This  intervention  caused  Catherine  to 
plan  Coligny'a  assassination,  and  at  a  meeting  to 
which  she  called  Madame  de  Nemours,  widow  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Guise,  it  was  decided  that  Maurevel 
should  set  a  trap  for  the  admiral.  This  was  done, 
with  the  result  that  on  the  morning  of  22  August,  a 
musket-shot  fired  by  Maurevel  struck  Coligny,  al- 
though wounding  him  but  slightly.  The  Protestants 
became  excited  and  Charles  IX  grew  angrv,  declaring 
that  the  peace  edict  must  be  observed.  He  went  to 
visit  the  wounded  Coligny  and  Catherine  accom- 
panied him,  but  at  Coliguy's  request  she  had  to  with- 
draw and,  if  we  may  credit  the  account  given  by  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  (Henry  III),  the  admiral,  lowering 
his  voice,  warned  Charles  IX  against  his  mother's 
influence.  But  just  at  that  moment  Charles  hail  but 
one  idea,  which  was  to  find  and  punish  Henry  of 
Guise,  whom  he  suspected  of  being  the  instigator  if 
not  the  perpetrator  of  the  attempt  on  Coligny's  life. 

It  was  because  the  attack  made  on  Coligny,  22 
August,  had  failed  that  Catherine  conceived  the  idea 
of  a  general  massacre.  "If  the  Admiral  had  died 
from  the  shot,"  wrote  Salviati,  the  nuncio,  "no 
others  would  have  been  killed."  Those  historians 
who  claim  the  massacre  to  have  been  premeditated 
explain  that  Catherine  had  the  marriage  of  Margaret 
and  Henry  of  Bourbon  solemnised  in  Paris  in  order 
to  bring  the  Protestant  leaders  there  for  the  purpose 
of  murdering  them.  However,  this  interpretation  is 
based  merely  upon  a  very  doubtful  remark  attributed 
to  Cardinal  Alessandrino  and  of  which  we  shall  speak 
later  on,  and  it  was  certainly  unlike  Catherine,  who 
was  always  more  inclined  to  placate  the  various  parties 
by  dint  of  subtle  manoeuvring  them,  after  careful 
deliberation,  to  inaugurate  a  scries  of  irreparable  out- 
rages. As  wc  shall  see,  the  decision  to  have  recourse 
to  a  massacre  arose  in  Catherine's  mind  under  pressure 
of  a  sort  of  madness;  she  saw  in  this  decision  a  means 
of  preserving  her  influence  over  the  king  and  of  pre- 
venting the  vengeance  of  Protestants,  who  were  exas- 
perated by  the  attack  made  on  Coligny.  "The  Ad- 
miral's death  was  premeditated,  that  of  the  others 
was  sudden,"  wrote  Don  Diego  de  Zuniga  to  Philip  II. 
on  6  September,  1572.  Herein  lies  the  exact 
ence:  the  attempt  on  Coligny's  life  was  premeditated 
whereas  the  massacre  was  the  outcome  of  a  cruel 
impulse.  On  the  night  of  22  August  Catherine  de' 
Medici  felt  herself  lessened  in  her  son's  consideration. 
She  learned  from  one  Bouchavannes  that  the  Hugue- 
nots had  decided  to  meet  at  Meaux,  5  September, 
and  avenge  Coligny's  attempted  murder  by  marching 
on  Paris;  she  knew  that  the  Catholics  were  preparing 
to  defend  themselves,  and  she  foresaw  that  between 
both  parties  the  king  would  be  alone  and  powerless. 
At  supper  she  heard  Pardaillan,  a  Huguenot,  sav  that 
justice  would  be  rendered  even  if  the  king  would  not 
render  it,  and  Captain  Piles,  another  Huguenot,  was 
of  the  opinion  that  "even  if  the  Admiral  lost  an  arm 
there  would  1m-  numlx-rlcse  others  who  would  take 
so  many  lives  that  the  rivers  of  the  kingdom  would 
run  with  blood".  The  threats  of  the  Huguenots  and 
her  son's  consternation  im|jclled  Catherine  to  try  to 
avert  this  civil  w:ir  by  organizing  an  immediate 
massacre  of  the  Protestants. 

But  Charles  IX  had  to  be  won  over.  In  the  account 
of  the  dreadful  events  subsequently  given  by  t»e 
Duke  of  Anjou,  he  alludes  to  a  single  conversation 
between  Catherine  and  Charles  IX  on  23  August, 
but  Tavannes  and  Margaret  of  Valois  mention  two, 
the  second  of  which  took  place  late  at  night.  As  to 
the  decisive  interview  there  is  conflicting  testimony. 
The  Duke  of  Anjou  claims  that  Charles  IX,  suddenly 
converted  to  the  cause  by  Catherine's  anient  im- 
portuning, cried  out:  "Good  God!  since  you  deem  it 
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well  to  kill  the  Admiral,  I  agn  e,  but  all  the  Huguenots 
in  France  must  likewise  perish,  so  that  not  one  be  left 
later  to  upbraid  me."  Cavalli,  the  Venetian  Am- 
baieuulor,  maintained  in  his  report  that  the  king  held 
out  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  finally  yielding  because  of 
Catherine's  threat  to  leave  France  and  the  fear  that 
hit  brother,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  might  be  named 
captain-general  of  the  Catholics.  Margaret  of  Valois 
stated  in  her  account  that  it  was  Rets,  his  former 
tutor,  whom  Catherine  sent  to  reason  with  him,  who 
eventually  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  king's  consent. 
Is  it  then  true,  as  certain  documents  claim,  that, 
toward  midnight,  Charles  IX  again  hesitated?  Per- 
haps. At  any  rate,  it  was  he  who.  on  24  August,  a 
little  after  midnight,  ordered  Ix-  Charron,  Prhvrt  dea 
Mnrckanda,  in  charge  of  the  Paris  police,  to  call  to 
arms  the  captains  and  bourgeois  of  the  quarters  in 
order  that  he  (the  king)  and  the  city  might  be  pro- 
tected against  the  Huguenot  conspirators.  Catherine 
and  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  previously  secured  the 
assistance  of  Marcel,  former  Prevot  dea  Marchands. 
Whilst  Lc  Charron,  without  any  great  enthusiasm, 
marshalled  the  bourgeoisie  who  were  to  quell  a 
possible  uprising  of  Huguenots.  Marcel  drew  up  the 
masses,  over  whom  he  had  unlimited  influence,  and 
who,  together  with  the  royal  troops,  were  to  attack 
and  plunder  the  Huguenots.  The  royal  troops  were 
especially  commissioned  to  kill  the  Huguenot  nobles; 
the  mob,  mobilised  by  Marcel,  was  to  threaten  the 
bourgeois  troops  in  case  the  latter  should  venture 
to  side  with  the  Huguenots.  Charles  IX  and  Cath- 
erine decided  that  the  massacre  should  not  begin  in 
the  citv  till  the  admiral  had  been  slain,  and  after- 
wards Catherine  claimed  that  she  took  upon  her  con- 
science the  blood  of  onlv  six  of  the  dead,  Coligny  and 
five  others:  however,  having  deliberately  fired  the 
passions  of  the  multitude,  over  whom  Marcel  had 
absolute  control,  she  should  be  held  responsible  for 
all  the  blood  shed. 

The  Mass  ache. — Toward  midnight  the  troops  took 
up  arms  in  and  around  the  I/>uvre,  and  Coligny's 
afxKle  was  surrounded.  A  little  before  daybreak  the 
sound  of  a  pistol-shot  so  terrified  Charles  IX  and  his 
mother  that,  in  a  moment  of  remorse,  they  despatched 
a  nobleman  to  Guise  to  bid  him  refrain  from  any 
attack  on  the  admiral,  but  the  order  came  too  late, 
Coligny  had  already  been  slain.  Scarcely  had  the 
Duke  of  Guise  heard  the  bell  of  Saint-Germain 
rAuxerroia  than  he  started  with  a  few  men  toward 
the  Coligny  mansion.  Besme,  one  of  the  duke's 
intimates,  went  up  to  the  admiral's  room.  "Are  you 
Coligny?"  he  asked.  "I  am,"  the  admiral  replied. 
"Young  man,  you  should  respect  my  vears.  How- 
ever, do  as  you  please;  you  will  not  Ik*  shortening  my 
life  to  any  great  extent."  Besme  plunged  a  dagger 
into  the  admiral's  breast  and  flung  his  body  out  of 
the  window.  The  Bastard  of  Angoulcmc  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  who  were  without,  kicked  the  corpse 
and  an  Italian,  a  servant  of  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  cut 
off  its  head.  Immediately  the  king's  guards  an<i  the 
nobles  on  the  side  of  the  ( iiiiscs  slew  all  the  Protestant 
nobles  whom  Charles  IX,  but  a  few  days  previously, 
when  he  wanted  to  protect  the  admiral  against  the 
intrigues  of  the  Guises,  had  carefully  lodged  in  the 
admiral's  neighbourhood.  La  Rochefoucauld,  with 
whom  that  very  night  Charles  IX  had  jested  till 
eleven  o'clock,  was  stabbed  by  a  masked  valet; 
Tcligny,  Coligny's  son-in-laWj  was  killed  on  a  roof 
by  a  musket-shot,  and  the  Seigneur  de  la  Force  and 
one  of  his  sons  had  their  throats  cut,  the  other  son, 
a  ehiM  of  twelve,  remaining  hidden  beneath  their 
eortwes  for  a  day.  The  sen-ants  of  Henry  of  Bourbon 
and  the  Prinre  of  Comic'  who  dwelt  in  the  Ixtuvrc 
were  murdered  under  the  vestibule  by  Swiss  mercen- 
aries. One  nobleman  fled  to  the  apartment  of  Mar- 
garet, who  had  just  married  Henrv  of  Bourbon,  and 
she  obtained  his  pardon.    Whilst  their  servants  were 


being  slaughtered  Henry  of  Bourbon  and  the  Prince 
of  ('onde  were  ordered  to  appear  before  the  king, 
who  tried  to  make  them  abjure,  but  they  refused. 

After  that  the  massacre  spread  through  Paris,  and 
Cruee.  a  goldsmith,  Koerver,  a  bookseller,  and  Pczou, 
a  butcher,  battered  in  the  doors  of  the  Huguenot 
houses.  A  tradition,  long  credited,  claims  that 
Charles  IX  stationed  himself  on  a  balcony  of  the 
Louvre  and  firwl  upon  his  subjects;  Brant  Ame,  how- 
ever, supposed  that  the  king  took  aim  from  the  win- 
dows of  his  sleeping  apartment.  But  nothing  is  more 
uncertain  as  the  balcony  on  which  he  was  said  to  have 
stood  was  not  there  in  1572,  and  in  none  of  the  accounts 
of  the  Massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew  sent  to  their 
governments  by  the  various  diplomatists  then  in 
Paris  does  this  detail  figure.  It  was  first  mentioned 
in  a  book  published  at  Basel  in  1573:  "Dialogue 
auquel  sont  traitces  plusieurs  chose*  advenues  aux 
Luthenens  et  Huguenots  de  France"  and  reprinted 
in  1574  under  the  title:  "Lc  reveille  matin  des 
Francois".  This  libel  is  the  work  of  Barnaud,  a 
native  of  Dauphin^,  a  Protestant  greatly  disliked  by 
his  co-religionists,  and  whose  calumnies  caused  a 
Protestant  nobleman  to  insult  him  in  public.  The 
"Tocsin  oontrc  les  auteurs  du  Massacre  de  France", 
another  narration  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew, that  appeared  in  1579,  makes  no  allusion  to 
this  sinister  pastime  of  Charles  IX,  and  the  accounts 
given  of  it  twenty  years  afterwards  by  Brantome  and 
d'Aubignd  do  not  agree.    Moreover,  the  anecdote 

3uoted  by  Voltaire,  according  to  which  the  Marechal 
e  Tess6  had  known  a  gentleman  then  over  a  hundred 
vears  old  who  was  supposed  to  have  loaded  Charles 
IX's  musket,  is  extremely  doubtful,  and  the  absolute 
silence  of  those  diplomatists  who  addressed  to  their 
respective  governments  detailed  report*  of  the 
massacre  must  ever  remain  a  strong  argument  against 
tin-  tradition. 

On  the  following  morning  blood  flowed  in  streams; 
the  houses  of  the  rich  were  pillaged  regardless  of  the 
religious  opinions  of  their  owners.  "To  be  a  Hugue- 
not," emphatically  declares  Mcseray,  the  historian, 
"was  to  have  money,  enviable  position,  or  avaricious 
heirs."  When  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  the 
Prtvot  Lc  Charron  came  to  inform  the  kinjj  of  this 
epidemic  of  crime,  an  edict  was  issued  forbidding  a 
continuation  of  the  slaughter;  but  the  massacre  was 
prolonged  for  several  days  more,  and  on  25  August 
Ramus,  the  celebrated  philosopher,  was  assassinated 
in  spite  of  the  formal  prohibition  of  the  king  and 
queen.  The  number  of  victims  is  unknown.  Thirty- 
five  livres  were  paid  to  the  grave-diggers  of  the  Ceme- 
tery of  the  Innocents  for  the  interment  of  1100 
corpses;  but  many  were  thrown  into  the  Seine.  Ranke 
and  Henri  Martin  estimate  the  number  of  victims  in 
Paris  at  2000.  In  the  provinces  also  massacres  oc- 
curred. On  the  evening  of  24  August,  a  messenger 
brought  to  the  Provost  of  Orleans  a  letter  bearing  the 
royal  seal  and  ordering  him  to  treat  all  Huguenots 
like  those  of  Paris  and  to  exterminate  them,  ''taking 
care  to  let  nothing  leak  out  and  by  shrewd  dissimula- 
tion to  surprise  them  nil".  Only  that  day  the  king 
had  written  to  M.  d'Fguilly,  Governor  of  Chartres, 
that  there  was  question  merely  of  a  quarrel  between 
Guise  and  Colignv.  On  25  August  an  order  was  is- 
sued to  kill  the  factious;  on  the  next  day  the  king 
solemnly  announced  in  open  session  that  his  decision 
of  24  August  was  the  only  means  of  frustrating  the 
plot ;  on  27  August  he  again  began  to  prohibit  all 
murder:  and  on  the  following  day  he  solemnly  de- 
clared that  the  punishment  of  the  admiral  and  his  ac- 
complices was  due  not  to  their  religion  but  to  their 
conspiracy  against  the  Court,  and  he  despatched  let- 
ter! bidding  the  governors  to  repress  the  factwnistsj 
on  30  August  he  ordered  the  people  of  Bourges  to  kill 
nnv  Huguenots  who  should  congregate,  but  revoked 
"all  verbal  commands  that  he  had  issued  when  he  had 
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just  cause  to  fear  some  sinister  event".  In  this 
scries  of  contradictory  instructions  may  be  detected 
the  ever-slumbering  antagonism  between  Catherine's 
fixedness  of  purpose  and  the  vacillation  of  Charles  IX, 
but  almost  everywhere  in  the  country  the  policy  of 
bloodshed  prevailed. 

The  general  opinion  throughout  France  was  that 
the  king  had  to  kill  Coligny  and  the  turbulent  in  self- 
defence.  President  de  Thou  publicly  praised  Charles 
IX;  Attorney-General  du  Faur  de  Pibrac  wrote  an 
apology  for  the  massacre;  Jodelle,  Baif,  and  Daurat, 
poets  of  the  "Pleiade",  insulted  the  admiral  in  their 
verse;  a  suit  was  entered  in  the  Parlement  against  Co- 
ligny and  his  accomplices  whether  living  or  dead,  and 
its  immediate  result  was  the  hanging  of  Briqucmaut 
and  Cavaignes,  two  Protestants  who  nad  escaped  the 
massacre.  This  protracted  severity  on  the  part  of  the 
Parlement  of  Paris  set  the  pace  for  outside  places, 
and  in  many  places  an  excess  of  seal  led  to  an  in- 
crease of  brutality.  Lyons,  Toulouse,  Bordeaux,  and 
Rouen  all  had  their  massacres.  So  many  Lyoncsc 
corpses  drifted  down  the  Rhone  to  Aries  that,  for  three 
months,  the  Arlesians  did  not  want  to  drink  the  river 
water.  At  Bayonnc  and  at  Nantes  compliance  with 
royal  orders  was  refused.  The  intervals  between 
these  massacres  prove  that  on  the  first  day  the  Court 
did  not  issue  formal  orders  in  all  directions;  for  in- 
stance, the  Toulouse  massacre  did  not  occur  till  23 
September  and  that  of  Bordeaux  till  3  October.  The 
number  of  victims  in  the  provinces  is  unknown,  the 
figures  varying  l>ctween  2000  and  100,000.  The 
"Martyrologe  des  Huguenots",  published  in  1581, 
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it  up  to  15,138,  but  mentions  only  786 
At  any  rate  only  a  short  time  afterwards  the  re- 
formers were  preparing  for  a  fourth  civil  war. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  follows:  (1) 
That  the  royal  decision  of  which  the  St.  Bartholomew 
massacre  was  the  outcome,  was  in  nowise  the  result  of 
religious  disturbances  and,  strictly,  did  not  even  have 
religious  incentives;  the  massacre  was  rather  an  en- 
tirely political  act  committed  in  the  name  of  the  im- 
moral principles  of  Machiavellianism  against  a  faction 
that  annoyed  the  Court.  (2)  That  the  massacre  it- 
self was  not  premeditated;  that,  up  to  22  August, 
Catherine  de'  Medici  had  only  considered — and  that 
for  a  long  time — the  possibility  of  getting  rid  of  Co- 
ligny; that  the  criminal  attack  made  on  Coligny  was 
interpreted  by  the  Protestants  as  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  that,  in  the  face  of  impending  danger,  Catherine 
forced  the  irresolute  Charles  IX  to  consent  to  the 
horrible  massacre.  Such,  then,  are  the  conclusions  to 
be  kept  in  view  when  entering  upon  the  discussion  of 
that  either  question,  the  responsibility  of  the  Holy  See. 

The  Holy  See  and  the  Massacre. — A.  Pitts  V 
(lSr>fl-May  1,  t~>73).— Pius  V,  being  constantly  in- 
formed in  regard  to  the  civil  wars  in  France  and  the 
massacres  and  depredations  there  committed,  kioked 
upon  the  Huguenots  as  a  party  of  rebels  who  weak- 
ened and  divided  the  French  Kingdom  just  when 
Christianity  required  the  strength  of  unity  in  order  to 
strike  an  effective  blow  against  the  Turks.  In  1509 
he  had  sent  Charles  IX  0000  men  under  the  command 
of  Sforaa,  Count  of  Sunta-Fiore.  to  help  the  royal 
troops  in  the  third  religious  war;  he  had  rejoiced  over 
the  victory  at  Jarnac  (12  March,  1509),  and  on  2S 
March  had  written  to  Catherine  de'  Medici:  "If 
lour  Majesty  continues  oj>enlv  and  freely  to  fight 
(nprrle  ,ir  lihrre)  the  enemies  of"  the  Catholic  Church 
unto  their  utter  deslrurtion,  divine  help  will  never  fail 
Iff;  ,  A,ft"r  Bftttfe  of  Moneontour  in  October, 
he  had  begged  the  king  thenceforth  to  tolerate 
in  his  states  the  exercise  of  Catholicism  onlv;  "other- 
Wise,  he  said,  "your  kingdom  will  be  the  bloody 
scene  of  continual  sedition".  The  peace  concluded 
in  l.i.O  between  Charles  IX  and  the  Huguenots 
caused  him  grave  anxiety.  He  had  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  the  king  from  signing  it  and  had  written  as 


follows  to  the  Cardinals  of  Bourbon  and  Lorraine: 
"The  King  will  have  more  to  fear  from  the  hidden 
traps  and  knavishness  of  the  heretics  than  from  their 
barefaced  brigandage  during  the  war. "  What  Pius  V 
wanted  was  an  honest,  open  war  waged  by  Charles  IX 
and  the  Guises  against  the  Huguenot*.  On  10  May, 
1507,  he  said  to  the  Spanish  Ambassador.  Don  Juan  do 
Luniga:  "  The  masters  of  France  are  meditating  some- 
thing which  1  can  neither  advise  nor  approve  and 
which  conscience  upbraids:  they  want  to  destroy  by 
underhand  means  the  I*rince  of  Condi  and  the  Ad- 
miral. "  To  re-establish  political  peace  and  religious 
unity  by  the  royal  sword  was  the  inexorable  dream  of 
Pius  V  who  muBt  not  be  judged  according  to  our  mod- 
ern standards  of  toleration; Tout  this  end,  worthy  as  he 
deemed  it,  could  not  justify  the  proposed  means  of  at- 
tainment; he  would  sanction  no  intriguing,  and  five 
years  previous  to  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's 
Day,  he  disapproved  the  dishonest  "means"  by 
which  Catherine  dreamed  of  getting  rid  of  Coligny. 

B.  Cardinal  Alessandrino,  sent  from  the  Holy  See  to 
Paris,  in  1572. — Some  historians  have  wondered 
whether  Cardinal  Alcssandrino,  sent  by  Pius  V  to 
Charles  IX  in  February,  1572,  to  persuade  the  king  to 
join  a  Catholic  league  against  the  Turks,  was  not  an 
accomplice  in  Catherine's  murderous  designs.  In 
February  Alessandrino,  who  had  vainly  endeavoured 
to  prevent  the  marriage  of  Margaret  of  Valois  with  the 
Protestant  Henry  of  Bourbon,  closed  his  report  with 
these  words:  "I  am  leaving  France  without  accom- 
plishing anything  whatever:  I  might  as  well  not  have 
come.  Let  us  be  mindful  of  this  tone  of  discourage- 
ment, this  acknowledgement  of  failure.  In  March  ne 
wrote:  "I  have  other  special  matters  to  report  to  His 
Holiness  but  I  shall  communicate  them  orally.  .  .  ." 
When  the  cardinal  returned  to  Rome  Pius  V  was  dy- 
ing, and  he  expired  without  learning  what  were  the 
"special  matters"  to  which  Alessandrino  had  alluded. 
Whatever  they  may  have  been  they  certainly  have  no 
bearing  upon  the  conclusion  that  Pius  V  had  been  pre- 
viously informed  of  the  massacre.  A  life  of  this  pon- 
tiff, published  in  15S7  by  Girolamo  Catena,  gives  a 
conversation  that  took  place  a  long  time  afterwards 
between  Alessandrino  and  Clement  VIII  in  which  the 
cardinal  spoke  of  his  former  ambassadorship.  When 
he  was  endeavouring  to  dissuade  the  king  from  Mar- 
garet's marriage  to  Henry,  the  king  said:  "  I  have  no 
other  means  of  revenging  myself  on  my 
the  enemies  of  God."  This  fragment  of 
has  furnished  those  who  hold  that  the  un- 
premeditated with  a  reason  for  maintaining  that  the 
solemnizing  of  the  nuptials  in  Paris  was  a  snare  pre- 
arranged with  the  concurrence  of  the  papal  nuncio. 
The  most  reliable  critics  contest  the  perfect  authentic- 
ity of  this  interview,  chiefly  because  of  the  very  tardy 
account  of  it  and  of  its  utter  incompatibility  with  the 
discouragement  manifested  in  Alessandrino's  notes 
Written  the  day  after  the  conversation  had  taken 
place.  The  arguments  against  the  thesis  of  premedi- 
tation as  wo  have  considered  them  one  by  one,  seem 
to  us  sufficiently  plausible  to  permit  us  to  exclude  all 
hypothesis  according  to  which,  six  months  ahead  of 
time,  Alessandrino  was  confidentially  apprised  of  the 
outrage.  . 

C.  Salviati,  Xuncio  at  Paris  in  1673.— At  the  time 
of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Salviati.  a  rela- 
tive of  Catherine  de'  Medici,  was  the  pope's  nunrw  at 
Paris.  In  December,  1571,  Pius  V  had  entrusts!  him 
with  a  first  extraordinary  mission,  and  at  the  time 
Catherine,  according  to  what  was  subsequently  re- 
lated bv  the  Venetian  Ambassador.  Michaeh.  had 
secretlv  bade  him  tell  Pius  V  that  he  would  soon  sec 
the  vengeance  that  she  and  the  king  would  visit  upon 
thoseof  the  religion  (of  the  Huguenots  I  ".  t  stherim  » 
conversation  was  so  vague  that  the  following  sunuro  r, 
when  Salviati  came  back  to  France  as  nuncio,  stit 
thought  he  must  have  forgotten  her  words.  Ao- 
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oordingly  she  reminded  him  of  the  revenge  that  she 
had  predict™!,  and  neither  in  December,  1571,  nor  in 
August,  1572,  was  Salviati  very  explicit  in  hi*  corre- 
spondence with  the  Court  of  Rome  as,  on  8  Sep- 
tember, 1572,  three  weeks  after  the  massacre,  Car- 
dinal Como,  Secretary  of  State  to  Gregory  XIII, 
wrote  to  Salviati:  "Your  letters  show  that  you  were 
aware  of  the  preparations  for  the  blow  against  the 
Huguenots  long  before;  it  was  dealt.  You  would 
have  done  well  to  inform  His  Holiness  in  time. "  In 
fact  on  5  August,  Salviati  had  written  to  Rome:  "The 
Queen  will  rap  the  Admiral's  knuckles  if  he  goes  too 
far"  (donnera  h  V Admiral  xw  leu  angles),  and  on  11 
August:  "Finally,  I  hope  that  God  will  give  me  the 
grace  soon  to  announce  to  vou  something  that  will  fill 
His  Holiness  with  joy  and  satisfaction."  This  was 
all.  A  subsequent  letter  from  Salviati  revealed  that 
this  covert  allusion  was  to  the  scheme  of  vengeance 
that  Catherine  was  then  projecting  in  regard  to  Co- 
ligny's  assassination  ami  that  of  a  few  Protestant 
leaders:  however,  it  seems  that  at  the  Court  of  Rome 
the  reference  was  supposed  to  be  to  a  re-establish- 
ment of  cordial  relations  between  France  and  Spain. 
The  replies  of  the  Cardinal  of  Como  to  Salviati  show 
that  this  last  idea  was  what  absorbed  the  attention  of 
Gregory  XIII  and  that  the  Court  of  Rome  gave  but 
little  heed  to  Catherine's  threats  against  the  Protes- 
tants. Notwithstanding  that  Salviati  was  Cathe- 
rine's relative  and  that  he  was  maintaining  a  close 
watch,  all  documents  prove,  as  Soldan,  the  German 
Protestant  historian,  says,  that  the  events  of  24  Au- 
gust were  accomplished  independently  of  Roman  in- 
fluence. Indeed,  so  little  did  Salviati  foresee  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  itself  that  he  wrote  to 
Rome  the  dav  after  the  event:  "I  cannot  believe  that 
so  many  would  have  perished  if  the  Admiral  had  died 
of  the  musket-shot  fired  at  him.  ...  I  cannot  be- 
lieve a  tenth  of  what  I  now  see  before  my  very  eyes. " 

D.  7'Ae  altitude  of  Gregory  XII I  on  receiving  the  newt 
of  the  Massacre  of  St.  liartholomew. — It  was  on  2  Sep- 
tember that  the  first  rumours  of  what  had  occurred  in 
France  reached  Rome.  Danes,  secretary  to  Mande- 
lot,  Governor  of  Lyons,  bade  M.  de  Jou,  Commander 
at  Saint-Antoine,  to  inform  the  pope  that  the  chief 
Protestant  leaders  had  been  killed  in  Paris,  and  that 
the  king  had  ordered  the  governors  of  the  provinces  to 
seize  all  Huguenots.  Cardinal  dc  Lorraine,  when  thus 
informed,  gave  the  courier  200  feus  and  Gregory  XIII 
gave  him  1000.  The  pope  wanted  bonfires  lighted  in 
Rome,  but  Fcrals,  the  h  reneh  Aml»assador,  objected 
on  the  ground  that  official  communication  should  first 
be  received  from  I  he  king  and  the  nuncio.  On  5  Sep- 
tember Beauvillier  reached  Rome,  having  been  sent 
thither  by  Charles  IX.  He  gave  an  account  of  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  and  Ix-gged  Gregory 
XIII  to  grant,  antedating  it,  the  dispensation  re- 
quired for  the  legitimacy  of  the  marriage  of  Margaret 
of  Valois  and  Henry  of  Navarre,  solemnized  three 
weeks  previously.  Gregory  XIII  deferred  discussing 
the  subject  of  the  dispensation  and  a  letter  from  the 
Cardinal  de  Bourbon  dated  2(1  August  and  a  despatch 
from  Salviati,  both  received  at  this  time,  duly  in- 
formed him  of  what  had  taken  place  in  France. 
"Said  Admiral,"  wrote  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon, 
"was  so  wicket  1  as  to  have  conspired  to  kill  said  King, 
his  mother,  the  Oucen  and  his  brothers.  .  .  .  He  (the 
Admiral)  and  all  the  ringleaders  of  his  sect  were 
slain.  .  .  .  And  what  I  most  commend  is  the  resolu- 
tion taken  by  His  Majesty  to  exterminate  this  ver- 
min, "  In  his  letter  describing  the  massacre  Snlviali 
said:  "I  rejoice  that  it  has  pleased  the  Divine  Maj- 
esty to  take  under  His  protection  the  King  and  the 
Queen-mother. "  Thus  all  the  information  received 
from  France  gave  Gregory  XIII  the  impression  that 
Charles  IX  and  his  family  had  been  saved  from  great 
danger  The-  very  morning  of  the  day  that  Beau- 
villier had  brought"  him  Salviati's  letter,  the  pope  held 
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a  consistory  and  announced  that  "God  had  been 
pleased  to  be  merciful".  Then  with  all  the  cardinals 
he  repaired  to  the  Church  of  St.  Mark  for  the  Te 
Deum,  and  prayed  and  ordered  prayers  that  the  Most 
Christian  King  might  rid  and  purge  his  entire  king- 
dom of  the  Huguenot  plague.  He  believed  that  the 
Valois  had  just  escaped  a  most  terrible  conspiracy 
which,  had  it  succeeded,  would  have  unfitted  France 
for  the  struggle  of  Christian  against  Turk.  On  8  Sep- 
tember a  procession  of  thanksgiving  took  place  in 
Rome,  and  the  pope,  in  a  prayer  after  mass,  thanked 
God  for  having  "granted  the  Catholic  people  a  glori- 
ous triumph  over  a  perfidious  race  "  (glariomm  de  per- 
futis  gentihux  populo  cnthotico  In  fit  mm  tribuisti). 

A  suddenly  discovered  plot,  an  exemplary  chastise- 
ment administered  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  royal 
family,  such  was  the  light  in  which  Gregory  XIII 
viewed  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre,  and  such  was 
likewise  the  idea  entertained  by  the  Spanish  Ambas- 
sador who  was  there  with  him  and  who,  on  8  Sep- 
tember, wrote  as  follows:  "I  am  certain  that  if  the 
musket-shot  fired  at  the  Admiral  was  a  matter  of 
several  days'  premeditation  and  was  authorized  by 
the  King,  what  followed  was  inspired  by  circum- 
stances.' These  circumstances  were  the  threats  of 
the  Huguenots,  "the  insolent  taunts  of  the  whole 
Huguenot  party",  alluded  to  by  Salviati  in  his 
despatch  of  2  September;  to  put  it  briefly,  these 
circumstances  constituted  the  conspiracy.  However, 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  belonged  to  the  House 
of  Guise  and  resided  in  Rome,  wished  to  insinuate  that 
the  massacre  had  been  planned  long  ahead  by  his 
family,  and  had  a  solemn  inscription  placed  over  the 
entrance  to  the  Church  of  St.  Louis  des  Franeais,  pro- 
claiming that  the  success  achieved  was  an  answer 
"to  the  prayers,  supplications,  sighs  and  meditation 
of  twelve  years";  this  hypothesis,  according  to  which 
the  massacre  was  the  result  of  prolonged  hypocrisy, 
the  outcome  of  a  protracted  ruse,  was  shortly  after- 
wards maintained  with  great  audacity  in  a  hook  by 
Capilupi,  Catherine's  Italian  panegyrist.  But  the 
Spanish  Ambassador  refuted  this  interpretation: 
"The  French,"  wrote  he,  "would  have  it  understood 
that  their  King  meditated  this  stroke  from  the  time 
that  he  concluded  the  peace  with  the  Huguenots,  and 
they  attribute  to  him  trickery  that  does  not  seem 
permissible  even  against  heretics  and  rebels."  And 
the  ambassador  was  indignant  at  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine's  folly  in  giving  the  Guises  credit  for  having 
set  a  trap.  The  pope  did  not  believe  any  more  than 
did  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  a  snare  laid  by  Cath- 
olics, but  was  rather  convinced  that  the  conspiracy 
had  been  hatched  by  Protestants. 

Just  as  the  Turks  had  succumbed  at  I<epanto,  the 
Protestants  had  succumbed  in  France.  Gregory 
XIII  ordered  a  jubilee  in  celebration  of  both  event* 
and  engaged  Vasari  to  paint  side  by  side  in  one  of  the 
Vatican  apartments  scenes  commemorative  of  the 
victorv  of  I/cpanto  and  of  the  triumph  of  the  Most 
Christian  King  over  the  Huguenots.  Finally,  he  had 
a  medal  struck  representing  an  exterminating  angel 
smiting  the  Huguenots  with  his  sword,  the  inscrip- 
tion reading:  llwjanottorum  strages.  There  had  been 
a  slaughter  of  conspirators  (strages)  and  the  informa- 
tion that  reached  the  pope  was  identical  with  that 
spread  throughout  Europe  by  Charles  IX.  On  21 
September  Charles  IX  wrote  to  Elizabeth  of  England 
concerning  the  "imminent  danger"  from  the  plot 
that  he  had  baffled;  on  the  next  day  he  wrote  as 
follows  to  \a  Mothe-Fenelon,  his  ambassador  at 
London:  "Coligny  and  his  followers  were  all  ready 
to  visit  upon  us  the  same  fate  that  we  dealt  out  to 
them";  and  to  the  German  princes  he  sent  similar 
information.  Certainly  all  thus  seemed  justified  by 
the  decree  of  the  French  magistracy  ordering  the 
admiral  to  be  burned  in  effigy  and  prayers  and  pro- 
cessions of  thanksgiving  on  each  recurring  24  August, 
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out  of  gratitude  to  God  for  the  timely  discovery  of 
the  conspiracy.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that, 
on  22  September,  Gregory  XIII  should  have  written 
to  Charles  IX:  "Sire,  I  thank  God  that  He  was 

£ leased  to  preserve  and  defend  Your  Majesty,  Her 
lajesty,  the  Queen-mother  and  Your  Majesty's 
royal  brothers  from  the  horrible  conspiracy.  I  do 
not  think  that  in  all  history  there  is  mention  of  such 
cruel  malevolence."  Nor  again  is  it  astonishing  that 
the  pope  should  have  despatched  Cardinal  Orsini  to 
Charles  IX  with  congratulations  on  his  escape.  From 
Rome  again  Cardinal  de  Pelleve'  wrote  to  Catherine 
de'  Medici:  "Madame,  the  joy  of  all  honest  people  in 
this  city  is  complete,  and  never  was  there  more  glad- 
some news  than  that  of  Your  Majesty  being  free  from 
danger."  The  discourse  delivered  3  December  by 
Muret,  the  Humanist,  was  a  veritable  hymn  of  thanks- 
giving for  the  discovery  of  the  plot  contrived  against 
the  king  and  almost  all  the  royal  family. 

The  Huguenot  party  having  plotted  regicide  had  to 
be  punished,  and  its  punishment  seemed  once  more 
to  nut  France  in  condition  to  combat  the  Turks; 
such  was  the  twofold  aspect  under  which  Rome  con- 
sidered the  massacre.  Besides,  the  pope's  joy  did  not 
last  long.  A  rather  involved  account  by  Brantome 
leads  us  to  think  that,  becoming  better  informed,  he 
grew  angry  at  the  news  of  such  barbarity,  and  it  is 
certain  that  when,  in  October,  1572,  the  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine  wished  to  present  Maurevel,  who  had  fired 
on  Coligny  on  22  August,  Gregory  XIII  refused  to 
receive  him,  saying:  "He  is  an  assassin."  Doubtless 
by  this  time  the  vague  despatches  sent  by  Salviati 
during  the  weeks  preceding  the  massacre  had,  in  the 
light  of  events,  become  more  comprehensible  and 
rendered  it  clearer  that  the  origin  of  these  tragic 
events  was  the  assault  of  22  August ;  without  ceasing 
to  rejoice  that  Charles  IX  had  eventually  escaped 
the  conspiracy  then  commonly  asserted  in  France  and 
abroad,  Gregory  XIII  judged  the  criminal,  Maurevel, 
according  to  his  deserts.  The  condemnation  by 
Pius  V  of  the  "intrigues'*  against  Coligny  and  the 
refusal  of  Gregory  XIII  to  receive  Maurevel  "the 
assassin"  establish  the  unbending  rectitude  of  the 
papacy,  which,  eager  as  it  was  for  the  re-establishment 
of  religious  unity,  never  admitted  the  pagan  theories 
of  a  certain  rattan  d'itat  according  to  which  the  end 
justified  the  means.  As  to  the  congratulations  and 
the  manifestations  of  joy  which  the  news  of  the 
massacre  elicited  from  Gregory  XIII,  they  can  only 
be  fairly  judged  by  assuming  that  the  Holy  See,  like 
all  Europe  and  indeed  many  Frenchmen,  believed  in 
the  existence  of  a  Huguenot  conspiracy  of  whose 
overthrow  the  Court  boasted  and  wnose  punishment 
an  obsequious  parliament  had  completed. 

F.arlirv  nulhontm:  Memoiret  de  Marguerite  de  t'nfot*  (foil. 
PVutut.  XXXVII);  Dunun  du  Roi  Henri  111  (coll.  IVtitot. 
XLIVj;  Mimoiret  de  Taranne  (roll,  du  Panthfon  litteraire); 
Corretpondant*  de  la  Matke-ftnelon,  VII  (Paris,  IMO);  rti. 
l.\  Kr.DHitat,  Lrttret  de  Catherine  de  Mtdicie,  IV  (Pana.  IS»1); 
Srnonatione  diplomaliquee  de  la  France  atee  la  Totenne.  Ill; 
Tnrisra.  Annalee  ereleeiattiei.  I  (Homr.  IMfl):  Makti-c. 
Relation,  dee  MtWnn  tinelieoe  (iiotanni  Miekieti  el  Sun*- 
mond  c*„Ui  (Pari;.  1  NT*) ;  Arch.re.  curwe,  de  rhuloire  de 
France  i»iki  I.  VII.  IH35), 

Mwkru  work*:  Sou>*x.  U  Franee  et  la  St.  BartMemy.  tr. 
ScH*ii.T  (Pan*.  IMS) ;  WHrre.  TKe  Maeeaere  of Saint  Bartholomew, 
Weeded  by  a  IliMney  of  the  Relujiout  Wart  in  Ike  Helen  of  Ckarlee 
1\  (Lori'lon.  1*W>;   IloaDir.a.  U  St.  Barlktlrmv  el  la  critique 


«irn*vs.  1*71);   UunrLEm.  Troie  fniamet  hietoriquem 
«  »"••  'sv''  Fwwita..  U  Saint  Barthclemu.  la  reille.  le 

>""■  >'>•  <l'ari»,  IW2):  Vaca*i>a»o.  Etude,  de  critique 

et  dhi.t.nt,  rrfiviruw  clrd  *d..  Paris.  KMMi). 

Georges  Gotao. 

Saint  Benedict,  Medal  or,  a  medal,  originally 
a  cross,  dedicated  to  the  devotion  in  honour  of  St. 
Benedict.  One  *ide  of  the  medal  bears  an  image  of 
M  H.  n.-ilirt  ,  holding  a  cross  in  the  right  hand  and  the 
Holy  Rule  in  the  left.  On  the  one  side  of  the  image 
is  a  cup.  on  the  other  a  raven,  and  above  the  cup  and 
the  raven  are  inscribed  the  words:  "Crux  Sanrti 
1  atria  Benedict}1  (Cram  of  the  Holy  Father  Benedict). 


Round  the  margin  of  the  medal  stands  the  legend 
"  Ejus  in  obitu  nro  prasentia  muniamur"  (May  we  at 
our  death  be  fortified  by  his  presence).  The  reverse 
of  the  medal  bearB  a  cross  with  the  initial  letters  of 
the  words:  "Crux  Sacra  Sit  Mihi  Lux"  (The  Holy 
Cross  be  my  light),  written  downward  on  the  pcrpen- 
dicularbar;  the  initial  lettersof  the  words,  "Xon  Draco 
Sit  Mihi  Dtix"  (Let  not  the  dragon  be  my  guide),  on 
the  horizontal  bar;  and  the  initial  letters  of  "Crux 
Sancti  Patris  Renedicti"  in  the  angles  of  the  cross. 
Round  the  margin  stand  the  initial  letters  of  the  dis- 
tich: "Vadc  Retro  Satana,  Nunquam  Suade  Mihi 
Vana — Sunt  Mala  Quip  Libas,  Ipse  Venena  Bibas" 
(Begone,  Satan,  do  not  suggest  to  me  thv  vanities — 
evil  are  the  things  thou  profterest,  drink  thou  thv  own 
poison).  At  the  top  of  the  cross  usually  stands  the 
word  I'ax  (peace)  or  the  monogram  I  II  S  (Jesus). 
The  medal  just  described  is  the  so-called  jubilee  medal, 
which  was  stnick  first  in  1880,  to  commemorate  the 


fourteenth  centenary  of  St. 


birth.  The 


Archabbey  of  Monte  Cassino  has  the  exclusive  right 
to  strike  this  medal.  The  ordinary  medal  of  St. 
Benedict  usually  differs  from  the  preceding  in  the 
omission  of  the  words  "Ejus  in  obitu  etc.",  and  in  a 
few  minor  details.  ( For  the  indulgences  connected  with 
it  see  Bcringer,  "Die  Ablaase",  Paderborn,  1906,  p. 
404-6.)  The  habitual  wearer  of  the  jubilee  medal  can 
gain  all  the  indulgences  connected  with  the  ordinary 
medal  and,  in  addition:  (1)  all  the  indulgences  that 
could  be  gained  by  visiting  the  basilica,  crypt,  and 
tower  of  St.  Benedict  at  Monte  Cassino  (Pius  IX,  31 
Dec.,  1877);  (2)  a  plenary  indulgence  on  the  feast  of 
All  Souls  (from  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of 
1  Nov.  to  sunset  of  2  Nov.),  as  often  as  {lolirt  quo-, 
ties),  after  confession  and  Holy  Communion,  he  visits 
any  church  or  public  oratory,  praying  there  according 
to  the  intention  of  the  pope,  provided  that  he  is  hin- 
dered from  visiting  a  church  or  public  oratory  of  the 
Benedictines  bv  sickness,  monastic  enclosure  or  a  dis- 
tance of  at  least  1000  steps.  (Deer.  27  Feb.,  190* ,  in 
Acta  S.  Sedis,  LX,  246.)  Any  priest  may  receive  the 
faculties  to  bless  these  medals. 

It  is  doubtful  when  the  Medal  of  St.  Benedict  origi- 
nated. During  a  trial  for  witchcraft  at  Natternt>crg 
near  the  Abbey  of  Metten  in  Bavaria  in  the  year  1647, 
the  accused  women  testified  that  they  had  no  power 
over  Metten,  which  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
cross.  Upon  investigation,  a  number  of  painted 
crosses,  surrounded  bv  the  letters  which  arc  now- 
found  on  Benedictine  medals,  wen-  found  on  the  «ai» 
of  the  abbev,  but  their  meaning  had  been  forgotten. 
Finally,  in  an  old  manuscript,  written  in  1415,  was 
found  a  picture  representing  St.  Benedict  holding  m 
one  hand  a  staff  which  ends  in  a  cross,  and  a  scrol  n 
the  other.  On  the  staff  and  scroll  were  written  in  tuu 
the  wonls  of  which  the  mysterious  et  er*_ were  the 
initials.  Medals  bearing  the  image  of 
cross,  and  these  letters  began  now  to  be  .truck  in 
Germanv,  and  soon  spread  over  Europe.  Thrj  «<  " 
first  approved  bv  Benedict  XIV  in  his  briefs  of  S 
Dec.,  1741,  and  12  March,  1742. 
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1H90);  CoHBitaRE,  Xumitmtnluiu*  BMMint  (Rome,  1904); 
Km*"-  Dit^^n^attmrdaiOt^n  (,WA*  Brinl.^,  Ab- 

Saint  Bonaventure,  Colleoe  op.  at  Quaracchi, 
near  Florence,  Italy,  famous  as  the  centre  of  literary 
activity  in  the  Order  of  Friars  Minor,  was  founded  14 
July,  1879,  by  Mgr.  Iiernardino  del  Vago,  Archbishop 
of  Sardis,  then  minister  general  of  the  order.  The 
first,  director  and  superior  of  the  college  was  Father 
Fidelis  of  Fauna,  under  whose  scholarly  and  energetic 
management  the  new  edition  of  the  works  of  8t. 
Bonaventure  was  inaugurated.  Upon  hut  death  in 
1881,  Father  Fidelis  was  succeeded  by  Ignatius  Jeiler, 
of  the  province  of  Saxonv.  Besides  being  a  man  of 
profound  piety,  Father  Jeiler  possessed  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology, 
especially  that  of  St.  Bonaventure,  and  was  thus 
eminently  fitted  to  take  up  the  work  of  his  prede- 
cessor. Two  years  before  nis  death  in  1904  Father 
Jeiler  was  succeeded  by  Leonard  Lemmens,  already 
well-known  for  his  many  contributions  to  Franciscan 
history.  The  series  of  works  that  have  in  recent  years 
been  published  at  Quaracchi,  and  edited  by  the 
"Patres  editores",  as  they  are  usually  called,  have 
gained  for  them  an  enviable  reputation  for  critical 
scholarship.  Foremost  among  these,  besides  the 
"Opera  Omnia"  of  St.  Bonaventure,  is  the  "  Analecta 
Franciscana",  edited  in  greatest  part  by  Quinctianus 
Mailer,  O.F.M.  (d.  1902)  which  contains  a  collection 
of  chronicles  relating  to  the  early  history  of  the  order 
and  of  which  four  volumes  have  thus  far  (1885-1907) 
appeared.  Besides  these,  the  "Bibliotheca  Fran- 
ciscana scholastica  medii  tevi",  of  which  three  vol- 
umes have  been  published  (1903-04),  and  the  "Bib- 
liotheca Franciscana  ascetica  mcdii  a-vi",  inaugurated 
in  1904  with  a  critical  edition  of  the  writings  of  St. 
Francis,  have  placed  the  student  of  medieval  liter- 
ature under  heavy  obligations  to  the  Quaracchi  friars. 
As  well  as  continuing  the  "Annales"  of  Wadding, 
the  twenty-fifth  volume  of  which  appeared  in  1899, 
the  Fathers  of  the  college  have  edited  a  number  of 
other  publications  of  a  purely  devotional  and  literary 
character.  In  1903  a  new  critical  edition  of  the  work 
of  Alexander  of  Hales  was  undertaken,  which  is  to  be 
followed  by  the  other  Franciscan  scholastics.  The 
"Acta  Ordinis",  a  monthly  in  Latin,  and  the  official 
organ  of  the  order,  and  the  new  "Archivium  Fran- 
ciscano-Historicum",  are  published  at  Quaracchi. 

St.  Anthony  i  Almuw  (1U0U.I;  Caruichail  in  Tht  Month 
(Jan..  10O4). 

M.  Donovan. 


Saint  Boniface,  Archdiocese  op  (Sancti  Bont- 
pacii),  the  chief  ecclesiastical  division  of  the  Canadian 
West,  so-called  after  the  patron  saint  of  the  German 
soldiers  who  were  among  its  first  settlers. 

Successive  Areas. — It  commenced  its  official  exis- 
tence as  the  vicariate-apostolic  of  the  north-west  in 
1844,  though  Bishop  Provencher,  its  titular,  had  been 
there  with  episcopal  rank  since  1822.  At  that  time 
it  comprised  the  entire  territory  west  of  the  Great 
Lakes  and  as  far  north  as  the  Pole.  The  same  cir- 
cumscription became  a  diocese  without  changing 
name  on  4  June,  1847,  but  received  in  1852  the  title 
of  Die  H"cse  of  St.  Boniface.  In  May,  1802,  all  the 
territory  tributary  to  the  Arctic  Sea  was  detached 
therefrom  and  made  into  the  Vicariate-Apostolic 
of  Athabasca-Mackenzie.  On  22  Sept.,  1871,  the 
See  of  St.  Boniface  was  rawed  to  the  rank  of  an  arch- 
bishopric, while,  out  of  the  north-western  portion  of 
its  territory,  a  new  diocese  was  being  carved,  with 
headquarters  at  St.  Albert,  near  Edmonton.  The 
north-eastern  part  of  thi  s  area  further  became  in 
1890  the  Vicariate-Apostolic  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
and  this  arrangement  left  to  the  Archdiocese  of 
St.  Boniface  109°  W.  long,  for  its  western  boundary, 


while  in  the  north  this  ran  along  52°  N.  lat.  as  far  as 
the  eastern  limit  of  Manitoba,  following  afterwards 
the  northern  end  of  Lake  Manitoba  and  the  Nelson 
River  to  Fort  York.  The  eastern  boundary  was  01° 
W.  long.  With  the  formation  of  the  Diocese  of 
Regina  (4  March,  1910)  new  delimitations  l>ccame 
necessary.  They  are  the  following:  in  the  south  the 
international  boundary  as  far  as  91°  W.  long.;  thence 
north  to  a  line  continuous  with  the  northern  limits 
of  Manitoba,  as  far  as  the  line  dividing  this  province 
from  Saskatchewan,  which  now  becomes  the  western 
limit  of  the  archdiocese. 

Population-  and  Organization. — The  Catholic 
populat  ion  within  the  present  area  is  87,816.  Though 
partaking  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  proper  to  the 
Canadian  West,  the  various  groups  in  this  population 
are  more  compact.  Thus  the  29,595  diocesans  of 
French  extraction  control  four  counties  absolutely. 
The  nationality  most  numerously  represented  is  that 
of  the  Galicians,  who  number  32,637.  The  English- 
Bpeaking  Catholics  live  mostly  in  towns,  and  are  esti- 
mated at  9485.  The  same  might  almost  I  ».•  said  of 
the  Poles,  who  number  9369.  The  Germans  count 
2062  souls,  and  the  Indians  about  2000.  In  1853, 
when  Mgr  Taehc  succeeded  Bishop  Provencher,  the 
entire  diocese,  vast  as  it  then  was,  counted  but  two 

fiarishcs  with  as  many  unorganized  annexes,  and  throe 
ndian  missions  with  resident  priests.  Besides  the 
bishop,  4  secular  and  7  Oblate  priests  attended  to  the 
spiritual  needs  of  the  Catholic  population.  At  the 
tune  of  the  accession  of  the  present  archbishop  the 
number  of  parishes  had  grown  to  thirty-five,  though 
the  area  of  the  diocese  had  in  the  meantime  been  con- 
siderably diminished.  There  were  then  85  churches 
or  chapels,  with  67  priests,  of  whom  31  belonged  to  the 
secular  clergy.  To-day,  with  a  still  more  reduced 
territory,  'he  archdiocese  counts  1  archbishop,  1  Ro- 
man prelate,  and  162  priests,  of  whom  95  are  members 
of  the  regular  clergy.  Apart  from  the  two  digni- 
taries, 138  of  the  priests  have  French  for  their  mother- 
tongue;  9  are  English-speaking;  6  are  Poles,  5  Ger- 
mans, 2  Dutch,  2  Galicians,  and  1  Italian.  The 
religious  orders  of  men  in  the  archdiocese  are  the 
following:  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate,  47  priests; 
Jesuits,  12;  Canons  Regular  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception, 11;  Trappists,  10;  Sons  of  Mary  Immacu- 
late 9;  Redemptorists,  4;  Clerics  of  St.  Viator,  2: 
Basilians  of  the  Ruthenian  Rite,  2.  Independently  of 
these  two  last,  the  Galician  population  is  ministered  to 
by  2  French  priests  who  have  adopted  the  Ruthenian 
Rite,  as  well  as  by  a  few  Redemptorists  and  some 
Oblates,  while  3  more  French  priests  are  in  Austria 
preparing  for  the  same  ministry - 

Institvtions. — The  institutions  of  the  archdio- 
cese are:  1  college  under  the  Jesuits,  with  350  pupils; 
1  lower  seminary  (founded  1909)  with  45  pupils;  1  Ob- 
late juniorate;  2  general  hospitals;  1  maternity  hos- 
pital; 1  house  of  refuge  for  girls;  3  orphan  asylums; 
1  asylum  for  old  people;  and  6  Indian  boarding 
schools.  The  State-supported  Catholic  schools  hav- 
ing been  officially  abolished  in  1890  (see  Manitoba), 
the  two  cities  of  Winnipeg  and  Brandon,  where  the 
majority  of  the  population  is  Protestant,  force  the 
Catholics  to  pay  double  taxes,  since  the  latter  have  to 
maintain  their  own  schools  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Protestants.  But,  in  virtue  of  an  agreement  between 
the  present  archbishop  and  the  Government,  the 
country  schools  continue  to  be  conducted  along 
Catholic  lines.  The  American  Brothers  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Mary  direct  the  English  parochial  schools  of 
Winnipeg  and  St.  Boniface,  whilo  French  Brothers  of 
the  Cross  of  Jesus  render  the  same  services  at  St.- 
Pierre.  As  to  the  Orders  of  women  within  the  areh- 
diociw,  they  are:  Grey  Nuns  (first  arrived  in  1844); 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary;  Sis- 
ters of  Notre  Dame  des  Missions;  Sisters  of  Provi- 
dence; Sisters  of  St.  Joseph;  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of 
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th<<  Cross;  Sisters  of  the  Five  Wounds  of  Our  Sa- 
viour; Sisters  of  Mercy;  the  Franciscan  Missionaries 
of  Mary,  and  the  Oblate  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
anil  Mar>'  Immaculate,  founded  by  the  present  arch- 
bishop. 

History. — The  principal  events  in  the  history'  of 
the  archdiocese  are  intimately  connected  with  the 
lives  of  its  bishops,  which  will  be  found  under  the 
heads  Provencher  and  Tache\  In  addition  to  these 
and  to  the  data  already  furnished  in  the  course  of  the 
present  article  are  to  be  mentioned  the  burning 
(14  Dec.,  I860)  of  the  first  stone  cathedral,  whose 
"turrets  twain"  have  been  sung  by  the  poet  Whit  tier. 
A  new  :un  1  somewhat  more  modest  edifice  was  soon 
after  put  up,  which  had  to  be  razed  to  nuke  room 
for  the  monumental  cathedral  erected  byTachlVs  suc- 
cessor, Archbishop  Adclard  L.  P.  Laiigcvin,  O.M.I. 
The  new  temple  is  a  massive  stone  building  of  Byzan- 
tine style,  with  a  reproduction  of  the  "turrets  twain  " 
of  the  poet.  With  the  sacristy  it  measures  312  feet  in 
length,  and  2X0  feet  along,  inside,  with  a  pro|s>rtion- 
ate  width.  Its  first  stone  was  laid  on  15  Aug.,  1006, 
and  the  edifice  was  solemnly  blessed  4  Oct.  1908.  In 
the  modest  church  which  R  replaced  the  First  Pro- 
vincial Council  of  St.  Boniface  took  place  in  1889, 
with  six  bishops  in  attendance.  The  present  incum- 
bent of  the  s««e  was  b.  at  St.  Isidore  de  Laprairie, 
Diocese  of  Montreal,  24  Aug.,  1855,  he  became  an 
oblate  25  Julv,  1882,  and  was  consecrated  at  St.  Boni- 
face 19  March,  1895. 

Quite  a  galaxy  of  brilliant  public  men  have  shed 
lustre  on  the  still  young  Diocese  of  St.  Boniface. 
Without  mentioning  several  French  half-breeds  who 
occupied  high  |>osts  on  the  bench  or  in  the  provincial 
legislature,  we  may  name  M.  A.  Girard,  who  was 
successively  Member  of  Parliament,  speaker  of  the 
Assembly  and  Premier  of  Manitoba;  Joseph  Royal,  a 
writer  of  note,  who,  after  having  been  a  member  of  the 
Manitoba  Government,  was  appointed  Governor  of 
the  North-West  Territories;  James  McKay,  a  con- 
vert, who  filled  the  role  of  President  of  the  Council  in 
the  Girard  Cabinet  ;  Joseph  Dubuc,  who  was  suc- 
cessively legislator.  Crown  minister,  and  speaker  of 
the  legislature,  and  ended  his  public  career  as  Chief 
Justice  of  his  adoptive  province. 

The  QMPCWMfa  Directory  (N™  York,  1911):  and  wpe- 
<a»lly  uupuhluliitl  ilorumenta  furnuhwl  by  the  Arrhtlioceac  of  St. 
Bunifaor:  Mnmcc.  Ilttory  aj  the  Catholic  Church  in  WtMrrn 
Canada  (Toronto.  1910). 

A.  G.  Moricb. 

Saint-Brieuc,  Diocese  of  (BWOVUM),  comprises 
the  Department  of  the  Cotes  du  Nord.  Ripest  ablished 
by  the  Concordat  of  1S02  as  suffragan  of  Tours,  later, 
in  1859,  suffragan  of  Rennes,  the  Diocese  of  Saint- 
Brieuc  was  made  to  include:  (1)  the  ancient  diocese 
of  the  same  name;  (2)  the  greater  portion  of  the 
Diocese  of  Treguicr;  (3)  a  part  of  the  old  Dioceses 
of  St.  Malo,  Dm,  and  Quimper,  and  (4)  four  parishes 
of  the  Diocese  of  Vannes.  In  1S52  the  Bishops  of 
Saint-Brieuc  were  authorized  to  add  to  their  title 
that  of  the  ancient  See  of  Treguicr. 

Diocese  op  Saint-Briki  <-.— An  Irish  saint, 
Bnocus  (Bricue),  who  died  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century  founded  in  honour  of  St.  Stephen  a 
monastery  which  afterwards  bore  his  name,  and  from 
which  sprang  the  town  of  Saint-Brieuc.  An  inscrip- 
tion later  than  the  ninth  century  on  his  tomb,  at  Saint- 
Serge  at  Angers,  mentions  him  sis  the  first  Bishop  of 
Niint-Bneuc  According  to  Mgr  Duchesne  certain 
trustworthy   document*   prove   that    it   was  King 

Nomenoe  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century, 
nude  the  monastery  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  Among 
the  Bishops  of  Saint-Brieuc,  the  following  are  men- 
loiied:  St,  QuiUaumo  l'inch.m  (1220-34),  who  pro- 
Mj«ea  the  rights  of  the  episcopate  against  Pierre 
Mauclerc.  Dt.ke  of  Brittanv,  an.l  was  forced  to  go 
into  exile  for  some  time  at  Poitiers;  Jean  du  Tillet 


(1553-64),  later  Bishop  of  Meaux;  and  Denis  de  La 

Bardc  (1641-75). 

Diocese  of  Treoi'ier. — St.  Tudgual,  nephew  of 
St.  Brieuc,  was  appointed  by  the  latter  at  the  close 
of  the  fifth  MDtary,  superior  of  the  monastery  of 
Treguicr,  which  he  had  founded.  The  biography  of 
St.  Tudgual,  composed  after  the  middle  of  the  ninth 
century,  relates  that  King  Childebert  had  him  con- 
si-crated  Bishop  of  Treguicr,  but  Mgr  Duchesne 
holds  that  it  was  King  Nomenoe  who,  in  the  middle 
of  the  ninth  century,  raised  the  monastery^ of  Tre- 
guicr to  the  dignity  of  an  episcopal  see.  The  Dio- 
cese of  Saint-Brieuc  and  Treguier  pays  special  honour 
to  the  following  saints:   St.  Jacut,  first  Abbot  of 
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Landouart  (diet!  about  440);  St.  Mandez,  member  of  a 
princely  Irish  family  (sixth  century-);  W.  Briac.  dis- 
ciple of  St.  Tudgual,  founder  of  the  monastery  around 
which  the  town  of  Boulbriac  grew  up  (sixth  century); 
St.  Osmanna,  an  Irish  princess,  who  look  refuge 
and  died  near  Saint-Brieuc  (seventh  century);  St. 
Maurice  of  Cornwall  (1117-91),  founder  and  first 
Abbot  of  Carnoet,  in  the  Diocese  of  Quimpcr;  St. 
Yves  (1253-1303),  l»rn  near  Treguicr,  ecclesiastical 
judge  of  the  Diocese  of  Rennes,  then  of  the  Diocese 
of  Treguicr,  where  he  gained  the  name  of  '■advocate 
of  the  poor".  He  was  patron  of  the  lawyers'  con- 
fraternity, erected  at  Paris  in  the  church  of  St.  Yves 
des  Bretons.  His  tomb,  destroyed  during  the  Rev- 
olution, was  re-erected  in  1890  in  the  cathedral  of 
Treguicr,  whither  it  draws  many  pilgrims.  Numer- 
ous synods  were  held  at  Treguicr  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  ami  passed  important  reg- 
ulations for  the  discipline  of  the  Breton  churches. 
Among  the  natives  of  the  Diocese  of  Saint-Brieuc 
are:  Duclos  (b.  1704;  d.  1772).  the  historian  of  IMM 
XI  (b.  nt  Dinan);  Krnest  Henan  fh.  at  Treguicr.  1823; 
d.  1892).  The  Benedictine  historian  Dom  Dibincau 
died  at  the  Abbev  of  St.  Jacut,  1727.  The  town  of 
La  Roche  Derrien,  in  the  diocese,  was  the  scene 
of  the  great  battle  between  Jean  de  Mont  fori  ana 
Blessed  Charles  of  Blois  (1346),  after  which  the  latter 
was  taken  as  prisoner  to  England. 

The  principal  pilgrimages  in  the  Diocese  of  Saint- 
Bricue  are:  Notre-Dame  de  B> *  Beo >urs  at  Guing>"».|> 
the  sanctuary  of  which  was  enriched  by  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  Dukes  of  Brittany;  Notre  Daine 
d'Ksix  rance.  at  Saint-Brieuc,  a  pilgrimage  dating 
from  lsis.  Notre  Dame  de  La  Iontaine  at  >am\- 
Bricuc,  dating  from  the  establishment  of  an  oratory 
by  Saint-Brieuc,  and  revived  in  1893  to  encourage 
devotion  to  that  saint;  Notre  Dame  de  t.uyauuci, 
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Before  the  application  of  the  law  of  1901  against 
the  congregation*  there  were  in  the  Diocese  of  Saint- 
Hneuc.  Ludists,  rranciseans,  Priests  of  the  Immacu- 

F^hpS0^'0^  .M^tfl'  M"i««it«.  Salesiane, 
Fatten i  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Holy  Heart  of 
Mary,  Hospitaller  Brothers  of  St.  John  of  God,  and 
various  teaching  orders  of  brothers.  Several  con- 
gregations of  nuns  were  founded  in  the  diocese,  par- 
ticularly the  Filles  du  Saint  Esprit,  hospitallers, 
teachers  and  nurses  of  the  poor,  founded  in  1706 
at  Florin  by  Mme.  Balavoine  and  Renee  Burel,  with 
their  mother-house  at  Saint-Brieuc;  the  Filles  de 
Ste  Mane  de  la  Presentation,  teachers  and  hos- 
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pitallers   founded  m  1S36  by  Abbe  Fleury,  their 
rnother-house  at  Broons;  the  Fill,*  de  La  Providence, 
a  teaching  body,  founded  by  Abbd  Jean-Marie  de 
I^meimais  withits  mother-house  at  Saint-Brieuc; 
the  r  iUca  de  La  Divine  Providence,  teachers  and  hos^ 
pitallers,  with  their  mother  house  at  Crehen  The 
fjwicucan i  Missionaries  of  Mary  was  founded  in 
1880  at  St  Joseph  des  Chatelets,  near  St-Brieuc/ 
to  assist  the  missionaries.    It  has  (1911)  a  sem- 
inary to  prepare  sisters  for  the  foreign  missions 
houses  of  the  institute  have  been  established  in 
China,  India,  Japan,  Canada  Belgian  Congo,  and 
Madagascar.    At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  religious  congregations  directed  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Saint-Brieuc,  1  creche,  33  schools,  1  school  for 
the  deaf  and  dumb,  2  boys'  orphanages,  13  girls' 
orphanages ,  1  refuge  for  poor  girls,  1  penitentiary- 
for  boys  7  homes  for  the  poor,  13  hospitals  or  hos- 
pices, 0  houses  of  nuns  devoted  to  nursing  the  sick 
in  their  own  homes,  2  houses  of  retreat,  1  hospice 
for  incurables,  and  2  asylums  for  the  insane.    At  the 
time  of  the  destruction  of  the  Concordat  (1905)  the 
IJiocese  of  Saint-Brieuc  contained  609,349  inhabitants 
48  parishes,  354  succursal  parishes,  395  vicariates' 
towards  the  support  of  which  the  State  contributed' 

W"1c*:y*   <no~-    1»56).   XIV    1085-1106;  111SKW;  ,„. 
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abbots  of  Condat,  which  was  distinguished  also  bv 
the  virtues  of  the  holy  monks,  St    Sabinian  St 
Pal  adius,  and  St.  Valentine  (fifth  century)  St 
Justus  St.  Hymetierus  and  St.  Point  (sixth  Sury  " 
The  rule  which  was  followed  at  the  beginning  in  ?he 

ESESM  ?T^X  iW88  dmwn  UP  betwZ  510  and 
515  and  adopted  by  the  great  monastery  of  Virmm  " 

later  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict  was  inTrSt^d  af Con-' 
oat  f  lounsh.ng  schools  arose  at  once  around  Condat 
and  from  them  came  St.  Romanus,  Archbishop  o 
Reims,  and  St.  Viventiolus,  Archbishop  of  Lyons  In 
the .  early  years  of  the  sixth  century  the  peasant  who 
gathered  around  the  monaster  of  Condat  created  the 
town  which  was  to  be  known  later  by  he^ime  of 
Saint-Claude.  ™BC  OI 

The  Life  of  St.  Claudius,  Abbot  of  Condat,  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  controversy.  Dom  BenoU  S 
that  he  live,  ,„  ,he  seventh  centurj'!  that  he  had  »£n 
Bishop  of  Besancon  before  being  abbot,  that  he  was 
fifty -hye  years  an  abbot  and  died  in  694.  He  left 
Condat  in  a  very  flourishing  state  to  his  successors 
among  whom  there  were  a  certain  numl>or  of  saints'- 

77fi>  'vW  Au^US'  St-  HipPolvtus  (d.  after 
nb),  St.  Vu  fredus,  St.  Bertrand,  St.  Ribert  all  be- 
ong.ng  to  the  eighth  mitury.  Carloman"  uncle 
Charlemagne,  wen  to  Condat  to  become  a  religious 
St.  Martin,  a  monk  of  Condat,  was  martyred  bv  the 
Saracens  probably  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne  This 
emperor  was  a  benefactor  of  the  Abbey  of Condat;  but 
the  t' 

sio 

in  the 
of  t  he 


#X!  '  *'iVl"  wM*«^«f-  »»U  et  tiutratre  du  dioeiee  de 
dt~.h/£,  SK""^*^  (Sjunt-Bricuf.  1850);  Gcimaht,  ffi^oire 

<te  .Saint-Bntue  U IvoU    Pang,  MMHM);  Trehvacx.  VMMm  de 
i,  1839)  |  Cbbv*ubb.  TopoJ»bl..  pp.  a>76-77Y3151. 

Georges  Goyau, 


Saint  Catharine  of  Sinai,  Kniohto  of. 
Catherine,  Monastery  op  Saint. 
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Saint-Claude,  Diocese  of  (Sancti  £lacdii).— 
rhe  Diocese  of  Samt-Claude  comprised  in  the  eigh- 
teenth centurj-  only  twenty-aix  parishes,  subject  pre- 
viously U>  the  Abbey  of  Saint^Claude,  and  some 


te  two  diplomas  of  Charlemagne,  formerly  in 
on  of  the  monks  of  Saint-Claude,  and  now  preserved 
'  -  Juraarchives,  dealing  with  the  temporal  interests 
abbey  have  been  found  by  M.  Poupardin  to  be 
forgeries,  fabricated  without  doubt  in  the  eleventh 
century.    A  monk  of  Condat,  Venerable  Manon,  after 
haying  enriched  the  abbey  library  with  precious  manu- 
scripts was  about  874,  appointed  by  Charles  the 
Bald,  head  of  the  Palace  School,  where  he  had  among 
his  pupils  St   Radbod,  Bishop  of  Utrecht.  Two 

S^)fflT.'  (ll-.87r'>  ■*>  St-  Aurelian 

(d.  89o),  rilled  the  arclnepiscopal  See  of  Lyons.  In  the 
eleventh  century  the  renown  of  the  Abbey  of  Condtt 
was  increased  by  St.  Stephen  of  Besc  (d*.  1116)  and 
by  St  Simon  of  Crepy  (b.  about  1048),  a  descendant 
H  ^',Hf,emaFn<!j  this  «"nt  was  brought  up  bv 
Mathilda,  wife  of  William  the  Conqueror,  was  made 
Count  of  Valois  and  Vexin,  fought  against  Philip  I 
King  of  France,  and  then  became  a  monk  of  Condat' 
He  afterwards  founded  the  monastery  of  Mouthe 
went  to  the  court  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  bring 
about  his  reconciliation  with  his  son,  Robert  and 
died  in  1080.  ' 

The  body  of  St.  Claudius,  which  had  been  concealed 
at  the  time  of  the  Saracen  invasions,  was  discovered 


parishes  detachVl'from  the  Dio'c^es'  of'BesTncon^d  in,1 1G0/  vi8iU^  ™  \\7'i  ^  St.  Peter  of  Tarentaise,  and 
Lyons.  By  the  Concordat  of the^Torv  of  CSlS^^  1,h««^.BuWindy  l>efore  being 
t  ils  i  ir.n.M,.  1  :..  ,  i    .    r   .  1     orougiit  oae  - 


this  diocese  was  included  in  that  of  Besancon.  Later 
the  Concordat  of  1817  re-erected  the  Diocese  of  Saint- 
Claude,  giving  it  as  territory  the  Department  of  Jura, 
and  making  it  suffragan  to  Lyons.  The  Abbey  of 
Saint-Clau<ie,  the  cradle  of  the  diocese,  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  m  the  Christian  world.  Between 
4-o  and  430  the  hermits  Saint  Komaims  and  Saint 
Lupieinus  withdrew  into  the  desert  of  Condat,  where 
Saint-Claude  now  stands,  and  there  founded  the 
monastery  of  Condat ;  other  monks  were  attracted  to 
them,  ,h(!  land  wa8  c,       ,  nn(|  fhm>  new  ^ 

ter  es  were  founded:  those  of  Lauconn...  on  the  site 
of  the  pn-sent  village  „f  Saint  Lupicin;   U  Bain  e 

Tir'n  °  '\th°  MW,°rof  StH"  !{«nia.u,s  a,i,|  Lupinm  s' 
assembled  her  nuns;    and  Komainmoutier,  in  tin' 
present  Canton  of  Vau.l.    After  the  death  of  S 
ltomanus  (d.  about  400).  St.  Lupieinus  (d.  about  480 
St.  Mitnausus,  St.  Ovent  fd  about  r.iri) 


brought  back  to  Condat.    The  abliey  and  the  town 
theretofore  known  as  St.  Oyent,  were  thenceforward 
called  by  the  name  of  Saint-Claude.    Among  those 
who  imule  a  pilgrimage  to  Saint-Claude  were  Philip 
the  Bold,  Duke  of  Uurgundv,  in  1300,  1376,  and  1382 
Philip  the  Good  in  1422,  1442.  and  1443.  Charles  the 
Rash  in  140)1,  Louis  XI  in  1456  and  1482,  Blessed 
Amadcus  IX,  Duke  of  Savov.  in  1471.    In  1500  \nne 
of  Brittany,  wife  of  Louis  Xll,  went  there  in  thanks- 
gi\nng  for  the  birth  of  her  daughter  Claudia  The 
territory  of  Saint-Claude  formed  a  veritable  state-  it 
was  a  member  of  the  Holy  Kmpire.  but  it  was  not  a 
lief,  and  was  indcjH-ndent  of  the  Countship  of  Mur- 
gundy.    In  1291,  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg  named  the 
dauphin.  Humbert  de  Viennois.  his  vicar,  and  en- 
trusted him  with  the  defense  of  the  monastery  of 
Saint-Claude.    In  the  course  of  time,  the  Abbey  of 
Saint-Claude  became  a  kind  of  Chapter,  to  enter  which 
it  w;ls  neet-ssary  to  give  proof  of  four  degrees  of  nobil- 
ity.    I  he  system  of  "commendam"  proved  injurious 
lo  the  religious  life  of  the  abbey.    Among  the  eom- 
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mendatory  abbots  of  Saint-Claude  were  Pierre  de  la 
Bauine  (1510—44 )  during  whose  administration  Geneva 
fell  away  from  the  faith;  Don  Juan  of  Austria,  natural 
son  of  Philip  IV  (1045-79),  and  Cardinal  d'Estrees 
(16S1-1714).    The  Abbey  of  Saint-Claude  and  the 
lantis  depending  on  it  became  French  territory  in 
1674,  on  the  conquest  of  La  Franche-Comt<t.    At  that 
time,  such  wan  the  devotion  to  St  Claudius  thai  the 
inhabitants  of  La  Franche-Gomle'  took  him  as  their 
second  regional  patron,  and  associated  him  every- 
where with  St.  Andrew,  the  first  patron  of  the  Bur- 
gundians.    Benedict  X 1 1 1  prepared  and  Benedict 
XIV  published  a  Bull  on  22  January,  1742,  decreeing 
the  secularization  of  the  abbey  and  the  erection  of  the 
episcopal  Sec  of  Saint-Claude.    The  bishop,  who  bore 
the  title  of  count,  inherited  all  the  seignonal  rights  of 
the  abbot.  Moreover  the  bish- 
op and  the  canons  continued  to 
hold  the  dependents  of  the  old 
abbey  as  subject  to  the  mort- 
main, which  meant  that  these 
men  wen-  incapable  of  dispos- 
ing of  their  property.  The 
lawyer,   Christian,   in  1770, 
waged  a  very  vigorous  cam- 
paign in  favour  of  six  com- 
munes that  protested  against 
the  mortmain,  and  disputed  the 
claims  of  the  canons  of  Saint- 
Claude  to  the  property  rights 
of  their  lands.    Voltaire  inter- 
vened to  help  the  communes. 
The  Parliament  of  Bcsaneon, 
in  1775,  confirmed  the  rights 
of  the  Chapter;  but  the  agi- 
tation excited  by  the  philos- 
ophers apropos  of  those  sub- 
ject to  the  mortmain  of  Saint- 
Claude,  wits  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  approaching  French  Revo- 
lution.   In  March,  1794,  the 
body  of  St.  Claudius  was  burnt 
by  order  of  the  revolutionary 
authorities. 

I>ole,  where  Frederick  Bar- 
barossa  OOBstrUOted  in  the 
twelfth  century  an  immense 
castle  in  which  he  sojourned 
from  time  to  time,  but  which 

and  where  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Biirgiin.lv 
established  in  1422  a  parliament  and  a  university 
—transferred  in  1691  to  B**aneon  bv  Louis  XIV— 
deserves  mention  in  religious  history.  The  Jesuits 
ojicned  at  Dole,  in  the  sixteenth  eenturv,  a  celebrated 
establishment  known  as  the  College  de  I' Arc.  the  most 
important  in  France  after  the  College  de  la  Fleche. 
Anne  de  Sainetonge  (1367-1621)  founded  there  an 
important  branch  of  the  Ursulin.*,  which  left  its 
mark  in  the  history  of  primary  education  in  France. 
The  celebrated  chemist,  Pasteur  (1S22-95),  was  a 
native  of  Dole.  Among  the  saints  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  diocese  arc:  St.  Anatolius,  Bishop  of 
Adaiia  in  Olicia,  who  died  a  hermit  near  S.ilins  in 
the  diocese  (fifth  century);  St.  Lautenus  (477-547), 
founder  of  the  monastery  bearing  his  name;  St. 
Bernond,  who  established  the  Benedictine  abbey  of 
Gigny  and  rebuilt  in  926  the  Benedictine  abbey  of 
Baume-les-Mnines  (ninth-tenth  century);  St.  Colette 
of  Corbie  (13S1-1447)  (q.  v.),  foundress  of  the  Poor 
(  hire  convent  at  Polignv,  in  which  town  her  relics 
ypjywggyq;  ber  friend  Blessed  Ix>uisc  of  Savoy 
(1 4t.2-l.rfM)  mere  of  Ix>uis  XI.  King  of  France,  and 
daughter  of  Blessed  Amadcus  IX  of  SftVOy,  wife  of 
Mugue  ile  (  htdon,  Ix>rd  of  NWrov,  then  a  Poor  Clare 
ii  t tie  monastery  of  Orbe  founded  bv  St.  Colette; 
lierr.4i.-s  were  transferred  to  Nor.erov  and  afterwards 
to  i  arm;  llle**,.,!  jonri  0f  Ghent,  surname.!  the  hermit 


of  Saint-Claude,  oelebrated  in  the  fifteenth  century 
for  his  prophecies  in  1421  and  1422  to  Charles  VII  and 
Henry  V,  King  of  England,  relative  to  the  deliverance 
of  France  and  the  birth  of  a  dauphin ;  St.  Francis  de 
Sales;  Ste  Jane  de  Chantal,  whose  important  inter- 
view at  Saint-Claude  in  1604  determined  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Visitation  order;  Venerable  Frances  Monet, 
in  religion  Franchise  de  Saint-Joseph  (1589-1669), 
Carmelite  nun  at  Avignon  and  miracle  worker,  born 
at  Bonas  in  the  diocese;  Blessed  Pierre  Francois  Neron, 
martyr,  a  native  of  the  diocese  (nineteenth  century). 

The  principal  pilgrimages  in  the  Diocese  of  Saint- 
Claude  are:  the  Church  of  St-Pierre  at  Bauinc-lcs- 
Moines,  where  numerous  relics  are  preserved;  Xotre- 
Dame-de-Mont-Roland,  end  of  the  eleventh  century; 
Notr.'-Dame-Miraculcusc.  at  Bid  tenuis,  1490;  Notre- 
Dame-dc-la-Balmc,   at  Epy, 
sixteenth  century;  Notre- 
Dame-Liberatrice,  at  Salins, 
1639;  Notre-Damc-de-Mieges, 
1699;  Notre-Dame-de-rFrnii- 
tage,  at  Arhois,  seventeenth 
century;      Notr  e-Dame-du- 
Chcne,  at  Co  usance,  1774.  Be- 
fore the  application  of  the  Law 
of  1901    against  the  congre- 
gations there  were  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Saint-Claude,  Jesuits, 
and  various  teaching  orders  of 
brothers;  the  Trappists  still  re- 
main there.  Amon£  the  congre- 

?;ut  ions  of  nuns  which  were  first 
ounded  in  the  diocese  arc: 
the  S.eiirs   du  Saint-Esprit, 
teachers  and  hospitallers,  with 
their  mother-house  at  Poligny. 
and  the  Sisters  of  the  lliird 
Order  of  St.  Francis  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  teachers 
anil   hospitallers,  with  their 
mother-house  at  Ixms-le-Sau- 
nicr.    At  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  the  religious 
congregations  directed  in  the 
diocese  39  day  nurseri.-s,  2 
asylums  for  invalids,  6  boys' 
orphanages,  4  girls'  orphanages, 
Kacade  or  the  Cathedral.  Saikt-Clacde        ]  home  for  the  poor,  1  asylum 
has  now  disappeared,    for  Magdalenes,  14  hospitals  or  hospices,  3  dispcnsari.*, 
23  houses  of  nuns  devoted  to  nursing  the  sirk  in  their 
own  homes,  1  house  of  retreat,  2  hospices  for  incur- 
ables, and  1  asylum  for  the  insane.    At  the  end  of  the 
Concordat  period  (1905)  die  Diocese  of  Saint-Claude 
contained  261.288  inhabitants,  34  parishes,  356  suc- 
cursal  parishes,  24  vicariates,  towards  the  support  of 
which  the  State  contributed. 

Gallia  chrUtiana  (now.  172*1.  IV.  241-2M:  Be*oJt.  «** 
t'ahbay*  et  de  la  trrrt  de  S.  Claude  (Monln-ull-#ur-Mer. 
FOOT  ASM*,  Etude  rur  lee  drux  Mfftmm  de  CbirlmH)*'  p*0 
<  aW«y»  de  S.  Claude  in  M«vm-4ot  <  lOTKI) :  La«»et  de  BOW. 
Hitt.  de  VVnitereitt  du  ramie  de  Hauraoane  ( IWnfon.  is  lit. 
Biaine  and  p'Ahbaimost.  leee  unirrr»lfe  de  Fennene-l  amu 
(l>ii.>n,   IH70):    Pcffenet.  Ilitt.  de  Me  dk-Mnfon. 


Piw.ex.  //i«f.  de  la  eun/rene  de  Saint  Ytet  </»«  ataeatt^-^  fate 


IshJi: 
'de  la  Satnle 

Hoeitemiruculeute  ft  de  la  ron/rteie  du  Saint  Sacremrnt  de  Me 
:  nij  GkoIK.ES  tiOYAU. 

Saint  Cloud,  Diocese  of  (Sancti  Clodoaldi), 
miffragan  of  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  com- 
prise the  counties  of  Stearns,  Sherburne,  Henton. 
Morrison,  Mille  Lacs,  Kanabec.  Grant,  Pope >,l'm,j' 
Isanti.  Traverse.  Douglas.  W  ilkin.  Ott.r-Ta.l I.hM, 
Wadena,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota,  an  area  of  W»i 
square  miles.  The  bishop  resides  in  St.  t  WW. 
Stearns  countv.  In  16S()  Father  Hennepin  visited  the 
Indians  at  Mille  Lacs,  and  for  one  hundred  and  scv<w> 
years  no  other  priest  came  to  these  regions.  In  M»i| 
when  this  part  of  Minnesota  was  thrown  open  to  mm 
settlers,  the  history  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Cloud  b«*m«. 
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In  1852  Rev.  Francis  Piew  (Pirc),  a  native  of  Car- 
nio  a  Austria,  came  from  his  former  Indian  missions 
at  Lake  .Superior  to  Minnesota  to  labour  among  the 
Chippewa  Indians.  Finding  the  country  well  adapted 
to  agriculture,  he  announced  the  fact  in  some  Catholic 
German  papers  and  thus  caused  a  large  immigration 
?f  V^"n?  £ath°1,ra«  especially  to  Steams  county 
In  1856  Bishop  Cretin  of  St.  Paul  sent  three  Bene- 
the  .nes,  Fathers  Demetrius  de  Marogna,  Cornelius 
W  ittmann,  and  Bruno  Hiss,  to  at  tend  the  ever-increas- 
ing numbers  of  settlers.    They  settli*!  on  a  piece  of 
land  near  the  present  city  of  St.  Cloud,  where  they 
built  a  small  log  house  and  chapel.    In  1857  thev 
Med  a  college,  and  opened  a  school  with  five  pupils. 
A  change  of  location,  however,  was  desirable  hence 
land  was  secured  around  St.  John's  I^ake,  and  in  1866  a 
college^  and  monastery  were  permanently  established. 
1  hey  have  now  flourishing  parishes  and  a  university 
with  more  than  three  hundred  students.    The  first 
abbot,  Rt.  Rev.  Rupert  Seidenbusch,  was  made  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  Northern  Minnesota  (1875).    He  resided 
in  St.  Cloud  until  1888  when,  on  account  of  p<x>r 
health,  he  resigned.    He  built  the  present  pro-cathe- 
dral and  died  3  June.  1895.    The  present  Diocese  of 
St.  Cloud  was  created  in  1889  with  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Otto 
Zardctti  as  its  first  bishop.    Dr.  Zardetti,  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  was  born  24  Jan.,  1840.  He  was  ordained 
pnest  21  Aug.,  1870,  and  in  1881  became  professor  of 
dogma  in  the  St.  Francis  Seminary,  near  Milwaukee. 
In  1886  he  was  made  vicar-general  of  Bishop  Marty 
of  Yankton.    Aa  Bishop  of  St.  Cloud,  he  was  ex- 
tremely active,  and  renowned  as  a  pulpit  orator.  In 
reb.,  1894,  he  was  made  Archbishop  of  Bucharest  in 
Rumania  and  died  at  Rome  9  May,  1902    When  he 
took  charge  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Cloud,  he  found  about 
30,000  souls  in  the  charge  of  69  priests,  52  religious 
and  1  <  diocesan.    When  he  resigned,  there  were  about 
40,000  souls  in  the  charge  of  33  secular  priests  and 
16  religious,  besides  19  religious  in  the  monastery. 
His  successor  was  Rt.  Rev.  Martin  Marty,  O.S.B., 
also  a  native  of  Switzerland.    In  1879  he  was  ap- 
pointed Vicar  Apostolic  of  Dakota,  residing  in  Yank- 
ton   in  1889  first  Bishop  of  Sioux  Falls,  South 
Dakota,  and  31  Dec.,  1894,  was  transferred  to  St. 
VJU-  .      ..  t9ok  charK0  of  the  new  see  12  March, 
1895,  but  died  19  Sept.,  1896.    Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Jos. 
Haucr  was  administrator  of  the  diocese  until  2S  Sept 
189/,  when  the  present  bishop,  James  Trobec.  ar- 
e!,'™!18  ' h.lrd  bwh°P  of  th,!  ««oc«w.    There  are  about 
62,000  souls;  125  priests,  78  secular  and  47  religious: 
115  churches  and  12  chapels;  1  university;  2  acade- 
mies; 4  hospitals;  1  home  for  old  people;  1  orphan 
asylum;  parochial  schools  wherever  possible.  The 
religious  communities  represented  in  the  diocese  are 
the  Benedictines  and  the  Holy  Cross  Fathers:  the 
Benedictine  Mslers,  who  number  about  400  and  have 
charge  of  parochial  schools,  a  hospital,  and  a  home  for 
the  aged ;  the  Sisters  of  St .  Francis,  who  have  charge  of 
an  orphan  asylum  and  three  hospitals;  the  Sisters  of 
~l  ,ary  of  tnc  ""mentation. 
ntUMMMt  James  Trobec. 


SAINT-DENIS 


Wlth  f,uccoss-  90  thRt  by  the 
Hn«£  V  •  but  Lhe  Na*««*  mission  had  been  aban- 
doned, leaving  Father  St-Cosme  alone.    After  several 

u?tlhrathrUnp',U't.fd  lttboUr>  he  was  fina»>-  murdered, 
with  thrw  French  companions  and  a  slave,  while  dd 
Memhng  the  Missiasipp,,  being  attacked  while  asleep 
by  a  party  of  the  savage  Shctimosha.    To  avenge  this 

fhc  N:lrV,llC')GfKWT'-  °f,  ^Ui«iana-  — „ed 
the  Natche«  and  other  friendly  tribes  to  take  up 

thTL.^Tl  thc  Sh?tim^,  with  the  result  that 
the  latter  tnbe  was  almost  exterminated.    A  cousin 

leeoTfinaf™8  was  abo  a  prie8t  in  Quebw5  (b- 

J^mS^Hj^SH  ggg*T«Hti  1854);  JrJ,ui,  KHrtivn., 
Ja'uTMlk  ■?  •  ,v '■'  n?ie.  <ClrveUn«l.  189(5-1901,;  La  Hive 
Journal  hmtmqur  (New  Orltuu,  1831). 

James  Mooxey. 

Salnt-Cyraa,  Abbe  de.  See  Duveroier  dr 
Hacranne,  Jean.  "* 

DlO^SE  ?*Tld'■,  ANCUSNT  °r     ^  M*NliVU, 

tn  uff1^]?tnI",  ABB1?Y  °r'  ta  8ituat«l  in  a  small  town, 

of  P^rt  R»"rff^en^-nain?' ,lbout  four  mi,e8  norfh 
of  Paris.    St-Dema  (Dionysius),  the  first  Bishop  of 


Facade,  Annirr  rHium  or  Pi  P W 
XU-C— IUB1  Uomu 


Salnt-Coune,  Jean  Francois  Brriaso.v  (Bisson) 
?.!?•  b  g  Quebec,  Canada,  February,  1667;  killed 
i\        Entering  V"'  '^miiiaire  <le.s  Missions  Etran- 

tULl  fQUCb^  h°  w"  ?."««n«i  in  1690  and  after 
ser%  ng  for  a  tunc  at  Minas,  Xova  Scotia  (then 
Acad,,)  WM  to  (h<1  WMten  ££Bi/Mg; 

aboured  for  a  time  at  theCahokia  (Tamaroa)  mission 
until  succeeded  by  Father  Jeun  Beririer 
probably  about  1698,  after  wKich  he  followed  FX£ 
Montignv  and  Davion,  of  the  same  seminary,  to  the 

rviT',^  *°°k  UPvhi9  "*idcncVamon£ 
the  Natcheg  about  the  present  Natchez.  Mississippi 
establishing  he  first  mission  in  the  tribe  apnan  iX 
about  t  he  end  of  1699.    The  tribes  of  thftSHjE 
ever,  were  generally  obdurate  and  neither  sSr  mfs- 


Pans,  and  his  companions,  martyred  in  270,  were 
buried  here  and  the  small  chapel  built  over  the  spot 
became  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage  during  the  fifth 
and  sixth  centuries.    In  IV30  King  Dagobert  founded 
the  abbey  for  Benedictine  monks,  replacing  the  orig- 
inal chapel  by  a  large  basilica,  of  which  but  little  now 
remains.    He  and  his  successors  enriched  the  new 
foundation  with  many  gifts  and  privileges  and,  pos- 
sessing as  it  did  the  shrine  of  St-Denis,  it  became  one 
of  the  richest  and  most  important  abbeys  in  France. 
In  6o3  it  was  made  exempt  from  episcopal  jurisdiction. 
A  new  church  was  commenced  in  750  by  Charlemagne, 
at  the  consecration  of  which  Christ,  according  to 
popular  tradition,  was  supposed  to  have  assisted  in 
person.    During  the  ninth  century  irregularities  crept 
in  and  the  monks  transformed  themselves  into  canons 
with  a  relaxed  rule.    Abbot  Hilduin  tried  in  vain  to 
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reform  them  and  was  obliged  to  retire  for  a  time,  with 
a  few  of  the  more  fervent  monks,  to  a  neighbouring 
prior}'.  At  length,  however,  he  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing about  a  better  state  of  things  and  was  able  to  re- 
sume the  government  of  his  abbey.  From  that  time 
forward  its  splendour  and  importance  continued  to 
increase  under  the  wise  rule  of  a  succession  of  great 
abbots,  to  whom  the  right  of  pontificalia  was  granted 
by  Alexander  III  in  1179.  Most  famous  perhaps 
amongst  these  was  Suger,  the  thirty-sixth  of  the  series 
(1122-52).  Beside*  being  a  great  ecclesiastic  he  was 
also  a  great  statesman  and  acted  as  Regent  of  France 
whilst  King  Louis  VII  was  absent  at  the  Crusades. 
The  present  church  of  St-Denis  was  commenced  by 
him  about  1140  and  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Gothic 
tendency  in  architecture  and  its  transition  from  the 
Romanesque  style.  Further  additions  and  altera- 
tions under  succeeding  abbots  resulted  in  producing 
one  of  the  finest  Gothic  buddings  in  France  (see 
Gothic  Architecture). 

The  abbey  figured  prominently  in  the  history  of 
France  and  its  abbots  were  for  several  centuries 
amongst  the  chief  seigneurs  of  the  kingdom.  The 
"Orinammc",  originally  the  banner  of  the  abbey, 
became  the  standard  of  the  kings  of  France  and  was 
suspended  above  the  high  altar,  whence  it  was  only 
removed  when  the  king  took  the  field  in  person.  Its 
last  appearance  was  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt  in 
1415.  Joan  of  Arc  hung  up  her  arms  in  the  church 
of  St-Denis  in  1429.  Many  kings  and  princes  and 
other  noble  persons  were  buried  there  and  three  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs  stayed  in  the  abbey  at  different  times: 
Stephen  II  in  754,  Innocent  II  in  1131,  and  Eugenius 
III  in  1146.  Another  great  abbot,  Matthieu  de 
Vend6me,  acted  as  administrator  of  the  kingdom  when 
St.  Ixaiis  went  to  the  Crusades  in  1269.  After  the 
Council  of  Trent  the  Abbey  of  St-Denis  became  the 
head  of  a  congregation  of  ten  monasteries,  and  in 
1633  it  was  united;  with  its  dependent  houses,  to  the 
new  Congregation  of  St>Maur,  when  its  conventual 
buildings  were  entirely  reconstructed.  In  1691  Louis 
XVI  suppressed  the  abbacy  and  united  the  monastery 
with  its  revenues  to  the  royal  house  of  noble  ladies  at 
St-Cyr,  founded  by  MadamcdeMaintenon.  Theabbey 
was  finally  dissofved  at  the  revolution,  when  much 
damage  was  done  to  the  church  and  tombs.  It  was 
subsequently  restored,  under  Napoleon  III,  by  Viollet- 
le-Duc.  The  relics  of  St-Denis,  which  had  been  trans- 
ferret  1  to  the  parish  church  of  the  town  in  1795,  were 
brought  back  again  to  the  abbey  in  1819.  It  is  now 
a  "national  monument"  and  one  of  the  show-places 
of  Paris.  Many  of  the  chart  ularies  and  other  manu- 
scripts relating  to  its  history  are  now  either  in  the 
Archives  Nationales  or  the  Bibliothcquc  Nationale. 

Stk  Makthk,  Gallia  Christiana,  VII  fPnri§.  1744);  Doublet, 
Hutmrt  dt  I'ahha^t  de  Saint-Dtnw  (Pitrin,  1025);  Fkijmex, 

don.  1883). 
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Saint- Denis,  Diocese  of,  erected  in  1850  its  Buffra- 
gan  of  Bordeaux,  includes  the  Island  of  Reunion  in  the 
Indian  Ocean  about  350  mile*  east  of  Madagascar. 
This  island  is  1000  sq.  miles  in  area,  and  Wi»s  dis- 
covered by  the  Portuguese,  8  February,  1513;  it  was 
originally  called  Saneta  Apj*>Ilonia,  and  later  changed 
to  Mascareigne  from  the  name  of  their  leader  Mas- 
caremW  In  lt>:ts  a  Frenchman  named  Gaubert 
hoisted  the  French  flag  there,  and  in  1642  Pronis,  rep- 
resenting the  Compagnie  de  Lorient,  took  possession 
of  it  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  France.  In  1046 
twelve  Madagascar  colonists  who  had  revolted  were 
transported  then-,  and  in  1649  Flaeourt,  Pmnis's 
successor  changed  the  name  from  Masearcignc  to 
Island  of  Bourbon: ;  from  ltWJ  to  165S  an  attempt  was 
made  by  Antoine  Thaureau,  seven  Frenchmen,  and 
six  negroes  to  colonize-  the  west  coast ;  in  1665  Regnault, 


who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  the  island  by  the 
King,  arrived  with  three  shi|)«  bringing  20  labourers, 
a  merchant,  and  200  sick  people,  the  first  colonists 
of  the  island.  The  first  apostle*  of  Reunion  were  P. 
Louis  de  Matos,  a  Portuguese,  who  on  his  return 
journey  from  Brazil  built  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of 
the  Angels  (1667),  and  P.  Jourdic,  a  Lazarist  father, 
who  remained  on  the  island  from  1667  to  1670. 
In  1674  P.  Bernardin,  a  Capuchin,  arrived  from  India; 
he  drew  up  laws  for  hunting,  planted  cotton,  taught 
the  young  girl*  to  sew  and  spin,  and  was  governor 
of  the  island  from  1686  to  1689.  In  1689  he  went  to 
France  to  lay  the  needs  of  the  island  before  Ixaib 
XTV.  In  1703  Cardinal  Maillard  de  Tournon, 
on  his  way  to  India,  called  at  Reunion  and  adminis- 
tered confirmation. 

In  1711  Clement  XI  entrusted  the  island  to  I^azarist 
missionaries,  who  began  work  there  in  1714.  In 
1848  the  island  took  the  name  of  Reunion,  slavery  was 
abolished,  and  two  year*  later  the  see  was  established. 
The  first  bishop  was  Julien  Dcsprcz  (1850-57),  after- 
wards Archbishop  of  Toulouse  and  cardinal.  In 
March,  1851,  he  set  out  in  the  corvette  "Cawini". 
The  captain  in  charge,  Francois  de  Plas,  the  ensign 
Jaussier,  and  the  lieutenant  Alexis  Clerc,  afterwards 
became  Jesuit*:  Clerc  died  a  victim  of  the  Paris 
Commune.  Gaulejac,  a  midshipman  on  the  same 
vessel,  in  after  fife  became  a  Carthusian.  The 
Reunion  priest*  arc  trained  in  Paris  at  the  Seminary 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Sacred  Heart  of 
Mary  which  serves  as  diocesan  seminary.  In  1905 
(at  the  breach  of  the  Concordat)  the  island  contained 
one  pariah  served  by  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers;  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Cluny,  a  nursing  and  teaching 
order,  had  28  establishment*  there,  and  the  Daughters 
of  Mary,  also  a  nursing  and  teaching  order,  conduc  ted 
10  establishments;    the  population  was  173,000; 


there  were  54  parishes  and  /4  priests. 

NiMoirt  atrrfo4t  dr  I' lit  Hmirhm.  mi  dr  la  Rtvnim,  dejruii  m 
dicourrrtr  jusau'tn  1880  (Sainl-Denia.  18S3i;  GcrT.  U>  onaini 
de  VII*  B;urh,m  (Paris.  1SSS);  Laooikt*,  HiMoire  du  Cardinal 
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Saint- Die,  Diocese  or  (Sancti  Deodati),  com- 
prise* the  Department  of  the  Vosges.  Suppressed  by 
the  Concordat  of  1802  and  then  included  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Nancv,  it  was  re-established  nominally  by  the 
Concordat  of  1817,  and  in  fact  by  a  papal  Bull  of 
6  October,  1822,  and  a  royal  ordinance  of  13  January, 
1823,  as  a  stiffragan  of  Besancon.  The  Treaty  of 
Frankfort  (1871)  cut  eighteen  commune*  from  the 
Department  of  the  VoBges,  and  added  them  to  the 
Diocese  of  Strasburg.  The  Diocese  of  St-Di6  origi- 
nated in  the  celebrated  abbey  of  that  name.  bt. 
Deodatus  (Did)  (b.  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth 
century;  d.  679)  came  from  Le  Nivernais,  or,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  from  Ireland;  attracted 
by  the  reputation  of  St.  Columbanus  he  withdrew 
to  the  Vosges,  sojourning  at  Romont,  and  Arentclle, 
and  in  Alsace,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
St*.  Arbogast  and  Florentius.  For  some  time  he  was 
a  solitary  at  Wibra,  doubtless  the  present  Katzenthal 
in  Alsace,  but,  lieing  persecuted  by  the  inhabitants, 
he  went  to  the  Vosges  and  founded  a  monastery, 
which  he  named  Galilee,  on  lands  (calM  "Juno- 
tune")  given  to  him  by  Childcric  II.  The  town  of 
St-Die  now  staiuls  on  this  site.  At  the  same  time, 
Leudin  Ilodo,  Bishop  of  Toul.  founded  to  the  north 
of  Galilee  the  monastery  of  Bonmoutier  and  to  the 
south  that  of  Ktival;  Saint  Gondelbert,  perlmps  after 
resigning  the  Archbishopric  of  Sens,  had  just  founded 
the  monastery  of  Senones  to  the  east.  These  four 
monasteries  formed,  bv  their  geographical  position, 
the  four  extremities  of  a  cross  Later,  Saint  Ilidtil- 
phus,  Bishop  of  Treves  (d  707),  erected  between 
them  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  arms  of  tbs 
the  monastery  of  Moycnmoutier.    Villigod  and 
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Martin  (disciples  of  St-Did),  Abbot  Spinulus  (Spin), 
John  the  priest,  and  the  deacon  Benign  us  (disciples 
of  St.  Hidulphus)  are  honoured  as  saints.  In  the 
tenth  century,  the  discipline  of  the  Abbey  of  St-Die* 
grew  lax,  and  Frederick  I,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  expelled 
the  Benedictines,  replacing  them  by  the  Canons  Reg- 
ular of  St.  Augustine.  Gregory  V,  in  990,  agreed 
to  the  change  and  decided  that  the  grand  priv&t, 
the  principal  dignitary  of  the  transformed  abbey, 
should  depend  directly  on  the  Holy  See. 

During  the  sixteenth  century,  profiting  by  the  long 
vacancy  of  the  See  of  Toul,  the  abbots  of  the  sc\'eral 


Catbbobal  Cuwms,  St-I)i* 


monasteries  in  the  Vosges,  without  actually  declaring 
themselves  independent  of  tin-  DiooSM  of  Toul, 
claimed  to  exercise  a  quasi-episcopal  jurisdiction  as 
to  the  origin  of  which,  however,  they  were  not  agreed ; 
in  the  eighteenth  century  they  pretended  to  be 
nullius  dioceteos.  In  1718,  Thiard  de  Missy.  BiBhop 
of  Toul,  requested  the  erection  of  a  see  at  St-Die; 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  was  in  favour  of  this  step, 
but  the  King  of  France  opposed  it;  the  Holy  Sec  re- 
frained for  the  time  from  action.  In  1777  a  Bull  of 
Pius  VI  erected  the  abbev  of  St-Die  into  an  episcopal 
see,  and  cut  off  from  the  Diocese  of  Toul  (see  Nancy, 
Diocese  of)  the  new  Diocese  of  St-Di<5,  which,  until 
the  end  of  the  old  regime,  was  a  suffragan  of  Trier. 
Louis  Caverot,  who  died  as  Cardinal  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  was  Bishop  of  St-Di6  from  1849  to  1876. 

The  AbU-v  of  Kemiremont  was  founded  about 
620  by  Saint  Romarie,  a  lord  at  the  court  of  Clotaire 
II,  who,  having  been  converted  by  Saint  Amc,  a 
monk  of  Luxeuil,  took  the  habit  at  Luxeuil;  it  com- 
prised a  monastery  of  monks,  among  whose  abbots 
were  Sts.  Ame  (570-025),  Romarie  (580-653),  and 
Adelphus  (d.  670),  and  a  monastery  of  nuns,  which 
numbered  among  its  abbesses  Sts.  Mactefelda  (d. 
about  622),  Claire  (d.  about  652),  and  Gcbetrude 
(d.  about  673).  At  a  later  period  the  Benedictine 
nuns  were  replaced  by  a  chapter  of  ninety-eight 
canonesses  who  had  to  prove  200  years  of  nobility, 
and  whose  last  abbess,  under  the  old  regime,  was  the 
Princess  de  Bourbon  Conde,  sister  of  the  Duke  of 
Knghicn;  she  was  prioress  of  the  Monastery  of  the 
Temple  at  her  death. 

Besides  thesaints  mentioned  al>ovr  and  some  others, 
bishops  of  Nancy  and  Toul,  the  following  sire  hon- 
oured in  a  s|>cciul  manner  in  the  Diocese  of  St  - 1  >  i<- ; 
St.  Sigisl>crt,  King  of  Austrasia  (630-50);  St. 
Germain,  a  hermit  near  Hcmiremont.  a  martyr,  who 
died  Abbot  of  Grandval,  near  Basle  (618-70);  St. 
Hunna,  a  penitent  at  St-Die*  (d.  about  672);  St. 
Dagobcrt  II.  King  of  Austrasia,  slain  by  his  servant 
Grimoald  (679)  and  honoured  as  a  martyr;  S(. 
Modcsta,  a  nun  at  Remiremont,  afterwards  foundress 
and  abbess  of  the  monastery  of  Horren  at  Trier 
'seventh  century);  St.  Goery,  Bishop  of  Metz  (d. 
about  642),  whose  relics  are  preserved  at  Epinal  and 
who  is  the  patron  of  the  butchers  of  the  town;  St. 
Simeon,  Bishop  of  Metz  (eighth  century),  whose 


relics  are  preserved  at  Senones;  Sts.  William  and 
Aehcry,  hermits  near  Ste  Marie  aux  Mines  (ninth 
centurv);  St.  Richards  (840-96),  wife  of  Charles  the 
Fat,  who  died  as  Abbess  of  Andlau  in  Alsace;  Blessed 
Joan  of  Arc,  b.  at  Domremv  in  the  diocese;  Venerable 
Mere  Alix  le  Clerc  (b.  at  Remiremont,  1576;  d.  1622) 
and  St.  Peter  Fourier  (b.  at  Mericourt,  1555;  d. 
1640),  cure*  of  Mattaincourt,  who  founded  the  Order 
of  Notre-Dame.  Elizabeth  de  Ranfaing  (b.  at  Remire- 
mont, 1592;  d.  1649)  founded  in  the  Diocese  of  Toul 
the  congregation  of  Our  Lady  of  Refuge;  Catherine 
de  Bar  (b.  at  Si-Die,  1614;  d.  1698),  known  as  Mere 
Mech tilde  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  at  first  an 
Annunciade  nun  and  then  a  Benedictine,  founded  at 
Paris,  in  1654,  the  Order  of  the  Benedictines  of  the 
Perpetual  Adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament; 
following  in  her  footsteps  Elizabeth  Brem  (1609-08), 
known  as  Mother  Benedict  of  the  Passion  (1009- 
68),  a  Benedictine  nun  at  Rambcrvillers,  established 
in  that  monastery  the  Institute  of  the  Perpetual 
Adoration.  The  remains  of  Brother  Joseph  Formet, 
known  as  the  hermit  of  Vcntron  (1724-84),  are  the 
object  of  a  pilgrimage.  Venerable  Jean  Martin 
Moye  (1730-93),  founder  in  Lorraine  of  the  Congre- 
gation de  la  Providence  for  the  instruction  of  young 

firls  and  apostle  of  Su-Tchuen,  was  director  for  a 
ricf  period  of  the  seminary  of  St-Die,  and  established 
at  Essegney,  in  the  diocese,  one  of  the  first  novitiates 
of  the  SoDura  de  la  Providence  (hospitallers  and  teach- 
ers), whose  mother-house  at  Porticux  ruled  over  a 
large  number  of  houses  before  the  Law  of  1901. 
Grandclaude,  a  village  teacher  who  was  sent  to  the 
Roman  College  in  1857  by  BiBhop  Caverot,  contributed, 
when  a  professor  in  the  graml  »&minaire  of  St-Di<5,  to 
the  revival  of  canon  law  studies  in  France. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  at  St -Die,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centurj'i  the  newly-dis- 
covered continent  received  the  name  of  America. 
Vautrin  Lud,  Canon  of  St-Die*  and  chaplain  and  secre- 
tary of  Rene  II,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  set  up  a  print- 
ing-establislunent  at  St-Di6  in  which  two  Alsatian 
geographers  Martin  Waldseemuller  and  Mathias 
Ringmann,  began  at  once  to  produce  an  edition  of  a 
Latin  translation  of  Ptolemy's  "geography  ".  In  1507 
Ren6  II  received 
from  Lisbon  the 
abridged  account, 
written  in  French, 
of  the  four  voy- 
ages of  Vespucci. 
Lud  had  this  trans- 
lated into  Latin 
by  Basin  de  San- 
daucourt.  The 
printing  of  the 
translation  was 
completed  at  St- 
Die*  on  24  April, 
1507;  it  was  pref- 
aced by  a  short 
writing  entitled 
"Cosmographias 
introductio",  cer- 
tainly the  work 
of  Waldseemuller. 
ami  was  dedicated 
to  BmpaiW  Maxi- 
milian. In  this 
preface  Waldsee- 
mtiller proposed  the  nameof  America.  A  second  edi- 
tion appeared  at  St-Die*  in  August,  1507,  a  third  at 
Strasburg  in  1509,  anil  thus  the  name  of  America  was 
spread  about.  The  work  was  re-edited  with  an  Eng- 
lish version  bv  Charles  G.  Herbermann  (New  York, 
UNIT  M.Gn'llois  has  proved  that  in  1507  Waldsec- 
rniiller  inserted  this  name  in  two  map-,  but  that 
in  1513,  in  other  maps,  Waldseemuller,  being  better 
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informed,  inserted  the  name  of  Columbus  as  the 
discoverer  of  America.  Hut  it  was  too  late;  the 
name  of  America  had  been  already  firmly  established. 

The  principal  pilgrimages  of  the  diocese  ore: 
Notre-Dame  de  St-Die\  at  St-Dic,  at  the  place  where 
8t.  Di6  erected  his  first  sanctuary;  Notre-Dame  du 
Tresor,  at  Remiremont;  Notre-Dame  de  Consola- 
tion, at  Kpinal;  Notre-Dame  de  la  Hrosae,  at  Bains; 
Notre-Dame  de  Bennont,  near  Domremy,  the  sanc- 
tuary at  which  Joan  of  Arc  prayed;  and  the  tomb 
of  St.  Peter  Fourrier  at  Mattaincourt.  There  were 
in  the  diocese  before  the  application  of  the  Law  of 
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At  Borrc  qua  gem  hint  Armiafpa  Tub  armi* 
Diaf  die  fxger  menu  Saruudc  Mortuut  eft  alijt; 
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1901  against  the  congregations:  Canons  of  Lateran; 
Clerks  Regular  of  Our  Saviour;  Eudistcs;  Fran- 
ciscans; Fathers  of  the  Holv  Ghost  and  the  Holy 
Heart  of  Mary;  various  teaching  orders  of  brothers. 
Among  the  congregations  of  nuns  founded  in  the 
diocese  may  be  mentioned,  beside*  the  Sisters  of 
Providence,  the  Sceurs  du  Pauvrc  Enfant  Jesus  (also 
known  as  the  Samrs  de  la  bienfaisance  chrctienne), 
teachers  and  hospitallers,  founded  in  1854  at  Char- 
mov  I'Orgucilleux;  the  mother-house  was  transferred 
to  Remiremont.  At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  religious  congregations  in  the  diocese  di- 
rected: 7  creches;  55  (lav  nurseries;  1  orphanage  for 
boy*  and  girls;  19  girls' orphanages;  13  workshops; 
1  house  of  refuge;  4  houses  for  the  assistance  of  the 
poor;  30  hospitals  or  hospices;  11  houses  of  nuns  de- 
voted to  the  care  of  the  sick  in  their  own  homes;  and 
1  insane  asylum.  The  Diocese  of  St-Dic  had,  in 
190.1  <at  the  time  of  the  rupture  of  the  Concordat). 
421, HH  inhabitants;  32  parishes;  354  succursal 
parches:  im(|  49  vicariates,  supported  bv  the  Slate. 

M.;!;.  ^P  '.- ;  XIU  (,7svi-  »«»»-7.  un-*3.  n<i--i9; 

v.j      v  7!i   '>■"'•>•  ■'<■  M  dr  Sanry  ft  dt  Si-Pit  Q 

,Z,,\,^Ty;  Krm.rtmJnt.   It.   taint..  U 

K^kluJ.?/  Z  t  'l'!  '*"""■>'•  >8M>:   I.HoTF..  U  r,,  dt.  mint.. 

9<*Vnpn*.  dt  St-D*  to  Bull,  d,  h  Soc.  dt  f.'Aivr.  d,  Vktt  (1900). 

Gkokces  Gotau. 


Salnte-Clairfj  Deville,  Charles,  geologist,  b.  at 
St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  26  February,  1814;  d.  in 
l'aris,  10  October,  1876.  Going  to  Paris  at  an  early 
age,  he  entered  the  Ecole  des  Mines  and  studied  there. 
His  first  work  in  the  scientific  field  included  a  series  of 
explorations  in  the  Antilles,  in  which  he  gave  special 
attention  to  seismic  and  volcanic  phenomena.  He 
returned  in  1K55,  and  three  years  later  visited  Vesu- 
vius and  Stromboli  in  pursuit  of  his  volcanic  studies. 
He  evolved  the  theory  that  volcanic  eruptions  are  due 
to  the  entrance  of  sea  water  into  the  fissures  of  the 
earth's  crust;  coming  in  contact  with  hot  rocks,  it 
produces  the  explosive  and  eruptive  manifestations. 
This  was  confirmed  in  his  mind  by  the  fact  that  so 
many  volcanoes  are  near  the  sea-coast.  In  1857  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Acad<Smie  des  Sciences  of 
Paris.  He  was  an  assistant  to  Elie  de  Beaumont 
in  the  College  de  France,  and  succeeded  him  as  pro- 
fessor in  1875.  Previous  to  this  (in  1872)  he  had  been 
made  Inspector  General  of  the  Meteorological  Service. 
He  established  a  chain  of  meteorologic  stations 
through  France  and  Algiers,  and  was  first  president 
of  the  observatory  in  Mountsouris,  one  of  this  chain. 
He  replaced  I  hifremy  in  the  Academic  des  Sciences. 
He  also  did  much  work  in  chemistry,  notably  in 
the  analysis  of  minerals  and  also  in  molecular  physics. 
Since  1862  he  hat!  been  an  officer  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour.  His  works,  including  papers  and  notes  in 
"Comptes  Rendus"  and  in  the  "  Annalesde  Chimie", 
are  very  numerous;  the  most  important  are  the  follow- 
ing: "Etudes  gcdlogiques  sur  les  ties  de  T6n6riffe  et 
de  Fogo"  (1846),  not  completed;  "  Voyage  geologiquc 
aux  Antilles  et  aux  lies  de  Tencrifle  et  de  Fogo" 
(1847);  "Lett  res  a  M.  Elie  de  Baumont  sur  l'6ruption 
du  Vcsuve";  "Comptes  Rendus  d  I'Academie  des 
Sciences"  (1855);  "Eruptions  actuelles  du  volcan  de 
Stromboli " ;  "  Recherche*  sur  les  principaux  phenom- 
enes  de  meteorologic  et  de  phvsique  terrestre  aux 
Antilles"  (1861). 

PoooENDOHrr.  Buvrajth.  lUtrar.  Handwdrtrrbwh.  Ill  (18981. 
2:  VafkhkaU.  thrt.  unir.  dt*  conttmporai*:  V  (1st  ed.l; 
hM.i  i.ni.  I *•  CkriMtenlum  u.  die  Vtrtrrtrr  drr  nrurrrn  .\aivr- 
mttmBchaflrn  (Freiburg.  19M),  tr.  KrrnJi  (St.  LouU,  1911). 

T.  O'Conoh  Sloane. 

Sainte-Clairs  Deville,  Henri-Etibnj*e.  chem- 
ist, b.  at  St.  Thomas,  West  Indies,  11  March,  1818; 
d.  at  Boulogne,  1  July,  1SS1 ;  brother  of  the  preceding. 
Finishing  his  classical  studies  in  Paris,  he  built  himself 
a  laboratory'  there  and  worked  for  eight  years  with- 
out teachers  or  students.  He  acquin^l  much  fame 
bv  his  work,  and  in  1844  the  government  entrusted 
him  with  the  organisation  of  the  faculty  of  sciences 
of  Besancon.  He  was  professor  ami  dean  there 
from  1845  to  1851.  In  1851  he  was  called  to  Pans 
as  maUre  des  confirmee*  in  the  Ecole  Normalr 
Supcrieure,  replacing  Halanl.  In  1853  he  replaced 
Dumas  in  the  Sorl>onne  and  succeeded  him  as  pro- 
fessor in  1859.  In  1861  he  was  made  a  member  of 
the  Academy  of  Science*.  His  work  in  mineral 
chemistry  entitles  him  to  be  considered  one  of  the 
great  chemists  of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  He  discovered  the  phenomenon  of  disso- 
ciation, his  first  notion  of  this  going  back  to  1857. 
He  discovered  nitrogen  pentoxide,  the  anhydride  o 
nitric  acid.  Woehler,  the  great  German  chemist,  had 
discovered  aluminum  in  1S27.  Deville  worked  on 
the  metallurgy  of  the  metal,  and  devised  a  means  ol 
preparing  it  by  decomposing  aluminium  sodium  chlo- 
ride with  metallic  sodium.  This  was  the  first  com- 
mercial pns-ess  of  producing  the  metal,  which  was 
for  some  time  almost  a  curiosity,  but  whose  uses 
are  now  so  extensive.  Napoleon  III  was  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  new  metal,  the  "silver  of  clav  .  l«w 
brav  was  associated  with  him  in  his  work;  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  see  how,  after  over  fifty-six  years,  the 
metal  has  been  introduced  on  a  large  scale  into 
mechanical  use.    In  the  technical  field  he  worKea 
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upon  the  use  of  petroleum  anil  heavy  oils  aw  fuels, 
where  he  was  also  a  leader  in  one  of  the  prominent 
movements  of  the  present  day,  the  use  of  crude 
petroleum  as  fuel  for  the  production  of  steam. 

Many  of  his  memoirs  are  published  in  t  he  "Comp- 
tes  rendues"  and  "Annales".  Among  his  works 
we  may  cite:  "  De  ('aluminium,  sen  proprieties,  s» 
fabrication"  (Paris,  1859);  "  Metallurgie  du  platine 
et  dea  mctaux  qui  l'aecompagnent"  (Paris,  1863). 

Gar.  Henri  St.  (tnirr-Dtrille,  m  tit  tt  tte  trataux  (Pari*.  1KSS»; 
V\PKBE\r.  Dietionnaire  unirmri  dt*  eonUmporaine;  Poooem- 
Doarr.  Uiuoraphiteha  literariechee  Handwvrterbueh,  III  (ISttK).  2. 

T.  O'Conor  Sloane. 
Saint  Edmund,  College  op.   See  Old  Hall. 

Sainte- Genevieve,  Abbey  or,  in  Paris,  wasfounded 
by  King  Clovis  who  established  there  a  college  of 
clerics,  luter  called  canons  regular.  How  long  these 
clerics  observed  the  regular  life  is  unknown,  but 
in  1147  secular  canons  officiated  in  the  church. 
King  Louis  VII  and  Pope  Eugene  III,  having  wit- 
nessed some  disorders,  determined  to  restore  the 
regular  discipline  and  at  first  thought  to  call  monks, 
but  as  the  canons  preferred  some  of  their  own  order, 
the  pope  consented.  At  the  request  of  Sugerus  ana 
St.  Bernard,  Gildwin,  the  first  Abbot  of  St-Victor's, 

where  the  canoni- 
cal rule  had  been 
recently  estab- 
lished, consented 
to  send  Odo,  the 
Prior  of  his  ab- 
bey. There  were 
difficulties,  but 
order  finally  pre- 
vailed and  some 
of  the  canons 
joined  the  reform. 
Among  these  was 
the  young  Canon 
William,  already 
known  for  his  vir- 
tues and  learning. 
At  the  request  of 
Ahsalon,  Bishop 
of  Koskild.in  Den- 
mark, who  when 
a  student  at  Stc- 
Genevieve's  hail 
known  him,  Wil- 
liam was  sent  to 
that  country  to 
reform  a  monas- 
tery of  canons  in 
the  Isle  of  Eskil. 
In  spite  of  untold 
trials,  obstacles, 
and  persecutions 
he  succeeded  in  his  enterprise  and  even  founded 
another  monastery,  which  ho  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Paraclete.  He  died  in  1206,  and  was  canonised  by 
Honorius  III.  It  was  natural  that  close  relations 
should  exist  between  Ste-Genevie  ve's  and  its  founda- 
tions in  I>enmark.  Peter,  a  young  man  who  made 
his  profession  at  the  abbey,  became  Bishop  of  Roe- 
kild;  Vuldemar,  brother  of  King  Knut,  died  at  Ste- 
Gi  ticvi^ve's;  and  Abbot  Stephen  of  Tournai  wrote 
to  William  and  his  friends  to  obtain  lead  for  the  roof 
of  his  abbey. 

Like  the  Abbey  of  St-  V  ictor,  Ste-Genevie  ve's  became 
a  celebrated  seat  of  learning.  St-Victor's,  Ste-C iene- 
vieve's,  and  Notre-Dame  were  the  cradle  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris.  Abelard  at  different  epochs  lectured 
in  this  abbey-school.  By  right  and  custom  the  two 
sister-abbeys  frequently  exchanged  subjects.  Peter 
de  Ferri^re,  Abbot  of  St-Victor's,  was  at  one  time 
prior  of  Kpinay,  a  priory  of  Ste-Genc  vie  ve's;  William  of 
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Auxerre,  a  professed  canon  of  St-Victor's  in  1254,  held 
the  office  of  cellarer,  and  became  Abbot  of  Ste- 
Genevievc's;  and  Marcel,  successively  canon  at  St- 
Victor's  and  Ste-Gonevievc's,  was  in  1 198  made  Abbot 
of  Cisojng.  Like  most  religious  houses,  this  abbey, 
falling  into  the  hands  of  abbots  in  commendam,  re- 
laxation and  disorders  were  the  consequence.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  Cardinal  de  La 
Rochefoucauld  undertook  its  reform.  He  brought 
from  Scnlis  a  holy  man,  Charles  Faure,  who  had  al- 
ready restored  the  canonical  rule  in  the  ancient  Abbey 
of  Silvanect.  Once  more  the  Rule  of  St.  August  ine 
was  faithfully  observed  at  Ste-Gcnevicve's,  which  be- 
came the  mother-house  of  the  Gallican  congregation. 
Charles  Faure  died  in  1644.  The  second  spring  of  t  he 
abbev  was  perhaps  even  more  glorious  than  tlie  first. 
By  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  abbots 
genera)  of  the  congregation  had  under  his  jurisdic- 
tion more  than  one  hundred  abbeys  and  priories. 
Men  like  Fronteau,  chancellor  of  the  university  and 
author  of  many  works,  Laleman,  Chapponel,  Reginier, 
Chengot,  Beurier,  du  Moulinet,  founder  of  the  na- 
tionallibrarv,  and  Augustine  Hay,  a  Scotchman  who 
wrote  the  "Scotia  sacra"  and  officiated  at  Holyrood, 
Scotland,  in  1687,  were  sons  of  the  French  congre- 
gation. When  in  1790  the  revolutionary  assembly 
declared  all  religious  vows  void,  and  opened  the  doors 
to  all  the  inmates  of  the  monasteries,  there  were 
thirty-nine  canons  at  Ste-Gene  vie  ve's.  This  was 
the  end  of  that  illustrious  abbey  and  school. 

Honmhii.  Huloirt  de  rabbaye  dt  Si-Vicior  de  Parit  (1907): 
(in  ion.  Adam  dt  Sl-Vittor  (Paris,  IS5S);  MaKiom.  Huloirt 
dt  I'Ealime  (Paria,  1908);  VviUXMIX,  Vie  de  S.  Pierre  Fourier 
(ParU.  1H»7). 

A.  Allaria. 

Sainte-Marthe,  Scevole  and  Louis.  See  Gal- 
lia Christiana. 

Saintes,  Ancient  See  of.  See  La  Rochelle, 
Diocese  op. 

Saint-Flour,  Diocese  op  (Flokopous),  com- 
prises the  Department  of  Cantal,  and  is  suffragan 
of  the  Archbishopric  of  Bourges.  Ri'-establishcd  by 
the  Concordat  of  1802,  by  which  the  Department  of 
Haute-Ixiire  was  brought  into  this  diocese,  this  de- 
partment was  detached  from  it  in  1823  by  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  See  of  Ix?  Puy.  The  traditions 
relative  to  St.  Floras  (Flour),  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Bishop  of  Lodevc  and  to  have  died 
at  Iniliriat  (later  Saint-Flour)  while  evangelizing 
Haute-Auvergne,  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
discussions.  In  two  documents  concerning  the 
foundation  of  the  second  monastery  of  St- Flour, 
drawn  up  in  1013  and  1031,  and  in  a  letter  written  to 
I'rban  IV  in  1261  by  Pierre  de  Saint-Haon.  prior  of 
Saint-Flour,  St.  Flour  is  already  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  Apostolic  times,  and  the  "Speculum 
sanctorale"  of  Bernard  Gui  in  1329  relates  at  length 
the  legend  of  this  "disciple  of  Christ".  M.  Marccllin 
Bun- let  believes  it  more  likely  that  St.  Flour  lived  in 
the  fifth  century,  and  that  it  was  he  who  attended  the 
Council  of  Aries  in  450  or  451. 

At  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  there  was  already  a 
monastery  at  Indiciat.  A  local  mngneur,  Astorg  de  Bre- 
zons,  surnamed  "the  Red  Bull",  gave  this  monastery 
to  Odilo,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  and  the  donation  was  con- 
firmed by  Gregory  V  (996-99).  Amblard  de  Brezons, 
his  nephew,  surnamed  "le  Mai  Hiverntf",  seized  the 
monastery  and  destroyed  all  of  it  except  the  church. 
Amblard  and  Astorg,  from  1010  to  1013,  gave  this 
church  and  its  fief  to  St .  Peter's  at  Rome,  together  with 
the  monastery  of  Sauxillagcs,  governed  by  Odilo; 
but  later  Amblard  considered  this  donation  as  void, 
and  constructed  a  fortress,  a  remnant  of  which  is 
now  the  sacristy  of  the  cathedral,  upon  the  site  of  the 
old  monastery;  afterwards  Amblard,  seized  with 
remorse  at  Rome,  between  1025  and  1031  gave  back 
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to  Odilo  all  he  possessed,  and  a  large  monastery  was 
again  founded.  Urban  II,  after  the  Council  of 
Clermont  (1005),  consecrated  the  church  of  this  new 
monastery.  The  church  collapsed  in  1396,  and  no 
remains  of  it  exist.  Pope  Call  is  t  us  II  passed  some 
time  there.  In  August,  1317,  John  XXII  detached 
Haute-Auvcrgne  from  the  See  of  Clermont  and 
raised  St-Flour  to  the  rank  of  a  bishopric,  the  first 
ordinary  of  which  was  his  chaplain  Raymond  de 
MontucjoLs.  Among  his  successors  were:  Pierre 
d'Estaing  (1361-67),  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Bourges  and  cardinal  in  1370;  Louis-Siffrein-Joseph 
de  Salomon  (1820-29),  former  amn&ciUer-clerc  to 
the  Parliament  of  Paris,  who  during  the  Revolution 
had  secretly  acted  in  France  as  the  pope's  agent,  a 
role  concerning  which  he  has  left  very  important 
memoirs. 

The  Abbey  of  Aurillac  was  celebrated:  it  was 
founded  by  St.  Gcraud,  Count  of  Aurillac,  who  in  898 
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brought  thither  monks  from  Vabres;  it  soon  became 
well  known,  according  to  John  of  Salisbury,  as  a 
centre  of  literary  and  scientific  studies:  Herbert 
(later  Sylvester  II),  and  Guillaume  d'Auvergne, 
fnend  and  confidant  of  Saint  Louis,  studied  there. 
St.  Odo,  Abbot  of  Cluny,  from  926  to  943,  was  at 
first  a  monk  at  Saint-Pierre  de  Mauriac,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some,  Abbot  of  Aurillac.    St.  Peter  Chavanon. 
founder  in  1062  of  the  monastery  of  Pebrac,  in  the 
Diocese _  of  I,e  Puy,  was  for  sonic  time  superior  of 
the  Abbey  of  Chaws,  near  Vie.    The  tragic  poet, 
de    Hdloy   (1727-95),   author    of    the  celebrated 
tragedy  on  the  Siege  of  Calais,  was  l)orn  at  Saint- 
Flour.    Ixmis-Antoine  de  N'oaillcs  (1051-1729),  Arch- 
bishop of  Puns,  was  born  at  Liroquebrou  in  the 
ilioe.  se.    Abbe  Jean  Chappe  d1  Autemche  (1722-69), 
astronomer,  who  ,„  17<;<>  went  to  California  to  ob- 
serve the  transit  nf  Venus  and  died  there  of  a  eon- 
«agious i  disease,  was  a  native  of  Mauriac.    Abbe  de 
lra.lt  (1758  1837)  KM  born  at  Allanehe.    The  Dio- 
cese „t  Saint-Hour  is  remarkable  among  the  French 
dioceses  for  the ;  great  number  of  its  sanctuaries  and 
pilgrimages  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  There 
are  mty-hvc,  of  which  the  following  are  the  more 


important:  Notrc-Dame  de  Claviers,  at  Moussages, 
the  statue  of  which  is  the  most  ancient  in  the  diocese; 
Notre-Dame  des  Miracles,  at  Mauriac,  sixth  century; 
Notre- Dame  de  Frodieres,  at  Saint-Flour,  eleventh 
century;  Notre-Dame  de  Laurie,  at  Laurie,  an 
eleventh-century  sanctuary;  Notre-Dame  de  Bon 
Secours  at  Marmanhac;  Notre-Dame  de  Quezac, 
which  is  visited  annually  by  between  20,000  and  30,- 
000  pilgrims;  Notre-Dame  de  Vau  Claire,  at 
Molompise — these  three  dating  back  to  the  twelfth 
century;  Notre-Dame  de  Valentines  at  Segur,  be- 
longing to  the  thirteenth  century;  Notre-Dame  de 
Turlande  at  Paulhenc,  Notre-Dame  de  Villedieu, 
both  dating  back  to  the  fourteenth  century;  Notre- 
Dame  de  Pitic  at  Chaudesaigues;  Notre-Dame  dc 
Puy  Rachat,  at  Nieudan;  Notre-Dame  des  Oliviers, 
at  Murat,  all  three  dating  back  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; Notre-Dame  d'Aubespcyre,  at  Aubespeyre; 
Notre-Dame  de  la  Font  Sainte,  at  St.  Hippolyte, 
visited  annually  by  between  10,000  and  12,000 
pilgrims;  Notre-Dame  de  Pailherols;  Notre  Dame 
aux  Neiges,  at  Aurillac,  all  four  dating  back  to  the 
sixteenth  century;  Notre-Dame  de  Guerison,  at  En- 
chanct;  Notre-Dame  de  Lescure,  both  dating  back 
to  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  "Revue  catholique  des  egliscs"  published  in 
1905  an  interesting  monograph  of  the  diocese;  it 
shows  that  50  per  cent  of  the  men  go  to  Mass  each 
Sunday,  25  per  cent  go  every  secondSunday,  and  70 
per  cent  fulfil  their  Easter  duty.  An  interesting 
work  is  the  "(Euvre  des  bergers",  which  assembles 
several  hundred  shepherds  from  the  neighbouring 
regions  each  year  at  Pailherols  and  La  Font  Sainte 
for  a  day's  religious  exercises,  the  only  one  which 
they  can  have  during  the  five  months  that  they  pass 
alone  in  the  mountains.  Before  the  application  of 
the  law  of  1901  on  the  associations,  there  were  in  the 
Diocese  of  Saint-Floor  Lazarists  and  various  teach- 
ing orders  of  brothers.  Some  congregations  of  nuns 
have  their  mother-houses  in  the  diocese,  in  particular: 
the  Sceurs  de  Saint  Joseph,  with  their  mother-house 
at  Saint-Flour;  the  Petites  Sceurs  des  Malades,  with 
their  mother-house  at  Mauriac;  the  Sceurs del'Enfant 
Jesus,  dites  de  I'instmction;  and  the  So?urs  de  la 
Sainte  Famille,  with  their  mother-house  at  Aurillac. 
At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  religious 
congregations  directed  in  the  diocese,  1  creche,  12 
refuge  halls,  1  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  1  boys 
orphanage,  6  girls'  orphanages,  1  home  for  honi-st 
poor  girls,  1  hospice  for  incurables,  1  asylum  for  the 
insane,  1  dispensary,  1  house  of  retreat,  1  house  of 
nuns  devoted  to  nursing  the  sick  in  their  own  homes, 
13  hospitals  or  hospices.  At  the  time  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  concordat  (1905)  the  Diocese  of  >>amt- 
Flour  contained  230,511  inhabitants.  24  parishes.  2-SS 
succursal  churches,  and  190  vicariates  towards  the 
support  of  which  the  State  contributed. 

Gallia  Christiana,  nom  (1730),  41B-J37.  and  intr..  117-IMj 
Hovdkt,  La  UgeruU  <f«  SI.  Flartu  d'anrh  Us  Ititrt  I"  P'" 
anrirnt:  addition*  am  nourraux  HMandittf  in  Annnlridu  "*? 
ONUS):  Idem,  La  Uorndt  dt  SI.  Flanu  ri  us  lahlts  <Cl^nii"nt. 
IS97);  CHAt'MKiL  Hi<*jmpnu  dtt  prrsonnrs  rrmaruunM"  m  « 
Hnuts-Aurrrant.  prtrMtr  ifun  tssai  svr  Vhftoirt  reli«\rust<l'  nut 
dtmi-prorincr  (Saint-Flour,  lSfl7):  Fbomevt.  Esquxst*  *»*f2£r. 
surltnmasthe  tt  la  till'  dt  St-Fhur  in  Rme  d  A  utrrant  HWW 
Chabau.  PHmnngrs  rt  sanrtuatrts  dt  la  Sainlt  \ 
diottJt  dt  Sl-Fhur  (P»ri».  1889) ;  Roeear.  U  diarist  dt  St.  naur 
in  Knue  tathalique  des  ialitts  (1905). 

Georges  GoTAC. 

Saint  Francis  Mission  (properly  Saint  Fran- 
cois de  Sales,  Quelle),  a  noted  Catholic  Indian  mis- 
sion village  under  Jesuit  control  near  lVrrcville, 
Yamaska  district,  Province  of  Quebec  <  anajia. 
It  was  originallv  established  (18S3)  at  the  f alls  of  the 
Chaudiere,  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Uwrcnec, 
above  Quebec,  as  a  refuge  for  the  Abnaki  and  1  enna- 
e<M)k  In.lians  who  wen'  driven  from  New  England  ■>> 
the  wars  of  that  and  the  subsequent  colonial 
these  tril>es  were  French  in  sympathy  and,  iwpeciaii> 
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the  Abnaki.  largely  Catholic  in  religion  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  The  Algonquin, 
Montagnais,  and  Micmac  of  Canada  aa  well  as  the 
Nipmuc  and  others  of  southern  New  England  were 
also  largely  represented,  but  from  the  final  prepon- 
derance of  the  Abuaki  their  language  liecamc  that  of 
the  mission.  In  1700  the  mission  was  removed  to  its 
present  situation.  After  the  destruction  of  Nor- 
ridgewoek  and  the  death  of  Father  Sebastian  Ragle  at 
the  hands  of  the  New  England  men  in  1724,  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Abnaki  removed  to  Canada  ami  set- 
tled at  Saint  Francis,  which  became  thenceforth  a 
centre  of  Indian  hostility  against  New  England.  In 
1759  a  strong  New  England  force  under  Major  Rogers 
surprised  and  destroyed  the  settlement,  including 
the  mission  church  and  records,  killing  200  Indians. 
It  was  soon  rebuilt  and  still  exists  as  one  of  the  old- 
est mission  settlements  of  Canada.  In  the  war  of 
the  Revolution  and  again  in  the  war  of  1K12,  a  num- 
ber of  the  men  fought  on  the  British  side.  Among 
the  Jesuit  workers  at  St.  Francis  the  most  distin- 
guished name  is  that  of  the  venerable  Father  Joseph 
Aubcry,  in  charge  from  1709  until  his  death  in  1755, 
who  before  coining  to  the  mission  had  served  ten 
years  with  the  Micmac  of  Nova  Seotia.  Having 
mastered  the  Abnaki  language  he  wrote  much  in  it, 
his  most  important  contribution  being  a  manuscript 
Frcnrh-Abiiaki  dictionary,  which  is  still  preserved  in 
the  archives  of  the  mission.  Owing  to  the  former  mi- 
gratory habit  of  the  Indians  the  population  of  the  mis- 
sion varied  greatly  at  different  periods,  but  is  esti- 
mated to-day  (1911)  at  approximately  three  hundred 
souls,  all  of  mixed  blood,  and  more  French  than  Indian 
in  characteristic,  although  they  still  retain  their  old 
language  in  their  homes.  Their  chief  industry  is 
basket-nuking,  which  furnishes  a  comfortable  income. 
(See  also  Penobscot  Indians;  Missions,  Catholic 
Indian,  of  toe  United  States. — Nrw  Enatnnd.) 

J-  •  j if  Relation*,  cd.  TnwArTca  (73  vols.,  CU-vclanif,  iv«- 
1901),  particularly  Abnaki,  tower  Canada.  Quebec;  Annual  Ke~ 
partt  of  Dept.  <>f  Ind.  A  fain,  Ottawa  (Canada):  Mackaclt.  //iff. 
d«  Abrnakie  ((jurlior.  IHflfl) ;  Shba,  Catholic  Muttons  (New  York, 
IS.Vh,  I'ilumi],  Bibliography  of  the  Alovnqtiian  Lanauauet  (Bur. 
An.,  r  Ethnulugy.  Wellington.  1SUI). 

James  Mooney. 

Saint  Gall,  Abbey  or.  See  Gall,  Abbey  or 
Saint. 

Saint  Gall,  Diocese  of  (Sanuaixensis),  a  Swiss 
bishopric  directly  subject  to  the  Holy  See.  It  in- 
cludes the  Canton  of  St.  Gall  and,  as  a  temporary  ar- 
rangement, the  two  half-cantons  of  Apjienzell  Outer 
Rhodes  and  Appcnzell  Inner  Rhodes.  In  1910  its 
statistics  were  :  9  deaneries,  each  directed  by  a  dean; 
117  parishes;  1 16  additional  cures  of  souls;  128  Catho- 
lic teachers;  233  secular  priests;  46  regular  priests; 
about  169,000  Catholics;  and  a  non-Catholic  popula- 
tion of  152,000.  The  bishop  is  elected  by  the  cathe- 
dral chapter  within  three  months  after  the  see  falls 
vacant.  According  to  the  concordat  of  the  Canton  of 
St .  ( iall  with  the  Holy  See,  he  must  be  a  secular  priest 
of  the  diocese  and  must  be  approved  by  the  Catholic 
collegium  of  the  cantonal  great  council.  The  bishop 
has  a  cathedral  chapter  of  five  resident  and  eight  hon- 
orary canons,  with  a  cathedral  dean  as  its  head.  The 
resident  canons  have  charge  of  the  cathedral  services 
and  the  care  of  the  cathedral  parish,  in  which  they 
are  aided  by  3  coadjutors  and  3  vicars.  Besidi*  the 
chapter  then-  is  also  a  vicar-general.  For  the  training 
of  the  clergy  there  is  a  seminary  for  priests  at  St .  Gall 
which,  however,  is  limited  to  the  actual  practical  sem- 
inary course  of  a  six  months'  term.  As  a  rule  the 
students  of  theology  attend  for  their  academic  train- 
ing the  theological  faculties  of  the  Universities  of 
Innsbruck  and  Frilwiurg  in  Switzerland.  The  male 
orders  are  represented  in  the  diocese  only  by  4  Ca- 
puchin monasteries.  The  female  orders  in  the  dio- 
cese arc:  1  house  of  Benedictine  nuns;  2  of  Cistercian 


nuns;  2  of  Dominican  nuns;  8  of  Franciscan  nuns;  1  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd;  2  of  the  School  Sis- 
ters of  the  Holy  Cross;  1  of  Premonstratensian  nuns: 
1  of  the  Italian  Missionary  Sisters  of  St.  Francis;  ana 
numerous  houses  of  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Holy 
Cross  (Ingenbohl  Sisters).  The  most  noted  church 
of  the  diocese  is  the  cathedral,  the  church  of  the  for- 
mer Benedictine  abbey  (see  above).  Among  other 
places  of  pilgrimage  are:  the  Wildkirrhlein,  on  the 
San t is;  the  little  monastery  of  Notkerscgg.  near  St. 
Gall;  the  parish  church  at  Kirrhberg,  in  the  District  of 
Toggenhurg;  and  Dreibrunnen,  near  Wil.  Cutholic 
associations  are  highly  developed;  a  Catholic  con- 
gress is  held  annually  in  the  diocese.  There  are  12 
Catholic  newspaiKTs,  of  which  the  "Ostsehweii",  pub- 
lished at  St.  Gall,  is  the  most  important. 

History. — The  Abbots  of  St.  Gall  had  exercised 
nearly  all  the  rights  of  episcopal  jurisdiction  within 


their  territory.  After  the  suppression  of  the  ancient 
abbey  there  was  evident  iic<m1  of  a  reorganization  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  which  had  sunk  into  a  deplorable 
decay,  and  the  plan  was  proposed  to  replace  the  ab- 
bey by  a  Diocese  of  St.  Gall.  At  that  era  a  part  of 
the  present  territory  of  the  diocese  belonged  ecclesias- 
tically to  the  Diocese  of  Chur,  and  another  part  to  the 
Diocese  of  Constance.  In  1815  the  Swiss  part  of  the 
Diocese  of  Constance  was  separate!  from  Constance 
by  I'opc  Pius  VII.  and  placed  under  the  provisional 
administration  of  Provost  Goldin  of  Beromunster,  in 
the  Canton  of  Lucem.  On  the  death  of  the  provost 
in  1819  this  district  fell  to  the  Diocese  of  Chur.  The 
arrangement,  however,  was  only  intended  to  be  a 
temporary  one.  After  long  negotiations  the  desired 
Diocese  of  St.  Gall  was  established  in  1K23,  but  it  was 
connected  by  personal  union  with  the  Diocese  of  Chur. 
However,  the  abbey  church  of  St.  Gall  that  was 
raised  to  a  cathedral  received  a  separate  cathedral 
chapter,  a  separate  vicar-general,  and  an  independent 
seminary.  The  bishop  also  was  obliged  to  live  alter- 
nately at  Chur  and  at  St.  Gall.  This  double  diocese 
satisfied  neither  the  inhabitants  of  the  Grisons  nor 
th«K*c  of  St.  Call.  The  former  wanted  their  bishop 
for  themselves;  the  latter  feared  that  the  Bishop  of 
Chur  might  regard  St.  Gall  merely  as  an  api>endage 
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of  hia  old  diocese  and  look  down  on  it.  Moreover, 
the  government  of  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall  meddled  in- 
cessantly in  ecclesiastical  matters  and  in  the  Church's 
right  of  "jurisdiction,  and  demanded  for  itself  the  right 
ofapproval  (placetum  reyium)  in  all  more  important 
episcopal  ordinances  pertaining  to  discipline.  When 
therefore  the  bishop,  Karl  Rudolf  Count  von  Buol- 
Schauenstein  (1823-35),  died,  the  governments  of 
both  cantons  refused  to  recognize  his  successor,  and 
the  Catholic  collegium  of  the  great  council  of  St.  Gall 
appointed  an  episcopal  administrator,  Father  Zurcher, 
for  the  Catholics  of  the  canton.  Finally  Gregory 
XVI,  at  the  request  of  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall,  sup- 
pressed the  double  diocese  and  erected  in  1836  a 
Vicariate  Apostolic  of  St.  Gall;  the  vicar  Apostolic 
was  Johann  Peter  Mirer  of  Upper  Saxony,  parish 
priest  of  Sargans. 

Negotiations  concerning  the  erection  of  a  separate 
Diocese  of  St.  Gall  were  soon  begun  with  Rome  in 
order  to  bring  this  state  of  affairs  to  an  end.  It  was, 
however,  only  after  great  difficulties  that  an  agree- 
ment was  made  that  was  satisfactory  both  to  the 
Holy  See  and  to  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall.  In  1845  the 
Concordat  was  signed  by  the  papal  nuncio  and  the  au- 
thorities of  the  canton;  on  12  April,  1847,  I'ius  IX 
issued  the  Bull  of  circumscription,  and  on  29  June 
Mirer  was  consecrated  in  the  cathedral  as  first  Bishop 
of  St.  Gall.  The  new  bishopric  had  soon  a  hard  fight 
to  wage  with  the  Liberal  party,  which  had  gained  as- 
cendancy in  the  canton  from  1855,  as  to  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  Church.  The  bishop,  a  highly- 
talented  and  very  orthodox  man,  was  ably  and  vigor- 
ously supported  in  this  struggle  by  Father  Greith, 
Gallus  Baumgartner  (father  of  the  celebrated  Jesuit 
Alexander  Baumgartner),  the  jurist  I.#onhard  Grttn 
(president  of  the  Catholic  administrative  council), 
and  the  advocate  J.  J.  Mflller.  Yet,  notwithstand- 
ing all  their  efforts,  they  could  not  prevent  the  sup- 
pression of  the  newly-established  Catholic  lyceum, 
the  wasting  of  a  part  of  the  diocesan  funds,  or  the 
combination  of  the  Catholic  cantonal  school  with  the 
Protestant  town  gymnasium  to  form  a  school  in  which 
both  religions  were  placed  on  a  parity,  to  put  an  end 
to  ecclesiastical  influence  in  education.  These  ac- 
tions were  the  result  of  the  terrorism  of  the  Liberal 
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party  (see  on  these  events  Greith,  "Die  Lage  der 
katholischcn  Kirche  unter  der  Herrechaft  des  Sta 


kirchentums  in  Sankt  Gallen",  St.  Gall,  1858).  The 
diocese,  however,  maintained  itself  notwithstanding 
the  storms,  and  Catholic  religious  life  developed  and 
flourished  greatly.  A  large  part  of  the  credit  for  this 
prosperity  was  due  to  Karl  Johann  Greith,  who  was 
elected  bishop  after  Mirer's  death  in  1862.  Not  long 
after  his  consecration  Greith  was  also  made  pro- 
visional administrator  of  the  Canton  of  Appenzell, 
which,  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Diocese  of  Con- 
stance, had  up  to  then  been  administered  by  Chur. 
This  provisional  administration  has  become  in  fact, 
although  not  legally,  a  permanent  condition. 

After  a  few  years  of  quiet  new  discords  broke  out  in 
the  diocese  in  connexion  with  the  Old-Catholic  move- 
ment in  Switzerland,  and  Greith  was  accused  of  con- 
travening the  concordat  and  the  constitutional  oath. 
It  did  not,  indeed,  go  as  far  as  the  deposition  of  the 
bishop,  as  Lil>crals  demanded,  but  the  episcopal  sem- 
inary for  boys,  which  Greith  had  founded  and  main- 
tained at  a  great  sacrifice  of  money  and  time,  was 
closed  in  1.871  by  the  government,  and  has  not  so 
far  l>een  reo|>ened.  Soon  after  this,  civil  marriage 
was  introduced  by  the  law  of  the  Swiss  Confederation, 
and  the  religious  education  of  the  voung  was  endan- 
gered by  the  introduction  of  irreligious  school-books, 
and  by  forcibly  nutting  both  religions  on  a  parity  in  the 
school*,  Greith  was  succeeded  bv  his  vicar-general 
August  mils  Kgger  (1SS2-1900).  A  widclv-read  au- 
thor and  a  skilful  orator,  he  deserves  much'  credit  for 
what  he  did  to  encourage  Catholic  life,  not  only  in  his 


own  diocese  but  also  in  the  whole  of  Switzerland. 
During  his  administration  the  extreme  Radical  gov- 
of  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall  was  replaced  by  a 
and  the  new  constitution  of  1800  has 
a  more  satisfactory  state  of  affairs  be- 
Chureh  and  State.  According  to  Article  24  of 
the  constitution  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  alone 
have  charge  of  religious  and  purely  ecclesiastical 
matters.  The  Catholic  and  Protestant  districts  of  tlte 
canton  Bettle  their  own  denominational  organization 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  great  council,  the 
Catholic  organization  being  in  harmony  with  the  laws 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  Authorities  chosen  by  each 
denomination  have  charge  of  denominational  matters 
of  a  mixed  nature  as  well  as  of  the  administration  of 
the  money  and  endowments  of  the  denominations, 
subject  to  the  supervision  and  sanction  of  the  state. 
August  inus  Kgger  was  succeeded  in  1906  by  the  pres- 
ent bishop,  Ferdinand  KUegg,  b.  20  Oct.,  1*847,  conse- 
crated 10  June,  1906. 

Bai-m«;\ktn>  u.  Ge*tkickte  det  tekveiitrueken  Frrutantt  und 
Kantant  Sankt  (fallen  (3  vol*.,  Zurich  and  Kiiudnirln.  1H6S-90); 
Z  »RDB1-T|.  Hequirm  Sanrti  Galli  (Einaledeln.  1HS1) ;  Bacmoartner. 
Gattut  Jakob  Baumgartner,  Larulammann  ton  Sankt  Galltn,  and 
dit  neutrt  Staaltenltricktuno  drr  ScJtveu  l7tt7-IS6U  (Freiburg  im 
Br..  1802);  Dikkapkk.  fnliturkr  Gfekwktt  dtt  Kanttmi  Sankt 
GaUm  I803-IM.1  (St.  Gall.  1004);  Onun,  Dr.  Karl  Johann 
Greith,  Histhof  ran  Sankt  Gallm  (Si.  Gall.  1900):  GacHwrxD. 
Dtr  Em -v i.  i  j  det  Bvdumt  Sankt  Gallen  (2  vols..  Stan*.  19l»i: 
Mitteil awn  rur  Mterldnditehtn  Getrkirhtr,  krraumvlitn  loin  Ww- 
taritkm  Verrin  Sankt  Gallrn  (St.  Gall,  1HS2 — );  Fah,  Du  Ktttke- 
drale  in  St.  Gallm  (2  pU.,  St.  Gall.  1806  and  1900). 

Joseph  Ltxs. 

Saint  George,  Orders  or.— Knights  of  St. 
George  appear  at  different  historical  periods  and  in 
different  countries  as  mutually  independent  Indies 
having  nothing  in  common  but  the  veneration  of  St. 
George,  the  patron  of  knighthood.  St.  George  of 
Lydda,  a  martyr  of  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  in 
the  fourth  century,  is  one  of  those  military 
whom  Byzantine  iconography  represented  as  a  1 
man  armed  cap-a-pie.  like  the  flower  of  the  Roman 
armies  after  the  military  reform  of  Justinian  in  the 
sixth  century.  The  pilgrim  knights  of  Europe,  en- 
countering in  the  East  these  representations  of  St. 
George,  recognized  their  own  accoutrements  and  at 
once  adopted  him  as  the  patron  of  their  noble  calling. 
This  popularity  of  St.  George  in  theWcst  &v^™?o* 

Among  secular  orders  of  this  name  which  still  exist 
must  be  mentioned  the  English  Order  of  the  Garter, 
which  has  always  had  St.  George  for  its  patron. 
Though  Protestantism  suppressed  his  cult,  the  chapel 
of  St.  George  at  Windsor  has  remained  the  official  seat 
of  the  order,  where  its  chapters  assemble  and  where 
each  knight  is  entitled  to  a  stall  over  which  his  banner 
is  hung.  A  second  royal  order  under  the  d°up'e 
patronage  of  St.  Michael  and  St  .  George  was  founded 
in  England  in  1818  to  reward  sen-ices  rendered  in  for- 
eign or  colonial  relations.  In  Bavaria  a  secular  Or- 
der of  St.  George  has  existed  since  1729,  and  owes  its 
foundation  to  the  prince  elector,  lietter  known  by  the 
title  of  Charles  VII  which  he  bore  as  emperor  for 
a  brief  period.  The  present  Russian  Order  of  St. 
George  dates  from  1769,  having  been  founded  in  toe 
reign  of  Catherine  II,  as  a  military  distinction. 

There  formerly  existed  regular  orders  of  St.  George. 
The  Kingdom  of  Aragon  was  placed  under  his  pat- 
ronage, and  in  gratitude  for  his  assistance  to  its 
armies  King  Pedro  II  founded  (1201)  the  Order  of  St. 
George  of  Alfama  in  the  district  of  that  name.  •Sevt*r* 
theless  this  order  received  the  approbation  of  the 
Holy  See  only  in  1363  and  hud  but  a  brief  existence. 
With  the  approval  of  antipo|>e  Benedict  XIII  it  was 
amalgamated  with  the  Aragonese  Order  of  Montcsa, 
and  thereafter  known  as  the  Order  of  Montesa  and  M- 
George  of  Alfama.  Equally  short-lived  was  the  Order 
of  St.  George  founded  in  Austria  by  the  hm|>cn»r 
Frederick  III  and  approved  by  Paul  ll  in  1464.   1  ha 
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needy  prince  was  unable  to  assure  a  sufficient  endow- 
ment for  the  support  of  his  knights,  and  the  pope 
gave  him  permission  to  transfer  to  the  new  order  the 
property  of  a  commandery  of  St.  John  and  a  Bene- 
dictine abbey  in  the  town  of  Milestadt,  to  which  the 
emperor  added  Home  parishes  in  his  patronage. 
Nevertheless  the  knights  had  to  rely  for  support  on 
their  personal  possessions,  therefore  they  did  not 
make  a  vow  of  poverty,  but  simply  of  obedience  and 
chastity,  and,  owing  to  this  lack  of  resources,  the  or- 
der did  not  survive  its  founder.  It  was  succeeded  by  a 
secular  Confraternity  of  St.  George  founded  under  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  1  with  the  approbation  of  Alex- 
ander VI  in  1494,  which  likewise  disappeared,  in  the 
disturbances  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Acta  S.S.,  April.  III.  100-03;  de  la  Fckste.  Hut.  tel.  dt 
BtpaAa.  IV  (Madrid.  1H74).  16B;  BisuisrELD,  Gath.  und  Ver- 


ftutunu  ailtr  RutmirJtn  (W< 


1841). 


Cn. 


Saint  George's,  Diocese  or  (Saxcti  Georgii), 
Newfoundland.  Beginning  at  Garnish  it  takes  in 
the  western  portion  of  the  south  coast  and  then 


stretches  along  the 
wards,  almost  as  far 


Gulf  of  St. 
is  the  Straits 


Lawrence,  north- 
of  Belle  Isle,  lying 
between  55°  20' 
and  59°  30'  west 
longitude  and  be- 
tween 47°  30'  and 
51°  20'  north  lati- 
tude. Until  1892 
the  diocese 
practically 
fined  to  the  his- 
toric  French 
shore,  so  long  the 
bone  of  content  ion 
between  politi- 
cians, and  repeat- 
edly the  subject 
of  international 
conferences.  In 


Thomas  Scam 


provisions  of  An- 
glo-French trea- 
ties, any  attempt 


to  establish  permanent  settlement  on  the  coast  was  for 
a  long  time  discountenanced;  but  the  lucrative  herring 
fishery  encouraged  adventurers  to  ignore  the  treaties, 
and  by  1830  a  population  of  about  2000  had  pitched 
their  log  cabins  in  its  land-locked  bavs,  bevond 
the  reach  of  civilisation  and  civil  authority.  Until 
1850  there  was  no  resident  Catholic  priest  on  the 
coast.  Religious  consolation  the  people  had  not. 
except  when  the  chaplain  of  the  French  warship  paid 
a  visit,  at  long  intervals.  Dr.  Mullock  of  St.  John's 
visited  the  coast  in  1848,  and  again  in  1852.  On 
7  Sept.,  1850.  the  first  resident  priest  arrived,  Rev. 
Alexandre  Uetanger  (d.  7  Sept  .,  1868).  Owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  travelling,  his  missionary  activities  were 
confined  to  St.  George's  Bay.  He  visited  the  Bav  of 
Islands  in  1S»>3  and  again  in  1868.  Mgr  Sears  in  his 
report  to  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith 
informs  us  that  the  hardships  attending  the  latter 
visit  ended  the  career  of  the  heroic  Frenchman. 
On  2  November,  1808,  the  real  apostle  and  social 
reformer  of  this  unknown  wilderness  arrived  in  the 
person  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Scars  of  the  Antigonish 
diocese.  Enthusiastic  and  practical,  he  recognised 
the  resources  and  the  possibilities  of  the  West,  and 
pleaded  the  claims  of  the  Coast  so  successfully  with 
the  Insular  Government,  that  a  mail  steamer  was  de- 
spatched in  May,  1872.  In  1878  the  magistracy 
and  the  jioliec  were  established.  In  1870  the  terri- 
tory was  erected  into  a  prefecture,  and  in  1871  Father 
Sears  was  nominated  prefect  Apostolic;  in  1881  he 
received  the  dignity  of  domestic  prelate.  During  the 
seventeen  years  of  his  apostolate,  churches,  presby- 


teries, and  schools  were  built,  but  the  hardships, 
then  inseparable  from  missionary  adventures  on  the 
coast,  shattered  his  constitution,  never  very  rugged, 
and  he  died  7  Nov.,  1885.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  M.  F.  Howley.  In  1892  the  prefecture  was 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  vicariate  and  Dr.  Howley 
became  titular  Bishop  of  Amastrio.  At  the  same 
time  the  extensive  district  of  Fortune  Bay  was 
placed  under  his  jurisdiction.  In  1893  he  introduced 
a  new  foundation  of  Sisters  of  Mercy  for  which  the 
diocese  is  indebted  to  the  generosity  of  a  wealthy 
convert,  Mrs.  Henrietta  Brownell  of  Bristol,  Rhode 
Island.  He  was  transferred  to  St.  John's  (25  Dec., 
1894)  and  on  20  Oct.,  1895,  his  successor,  Dr.  McNeil, 
was  consecrated  at  Antigonish.  A  period  of  great 
material  progress  followed  the  completion  of  the 
transinsular  railway.  In  1904  the  vicariate  was  made 
a  diocese  and  he  became  its  first  bishop.  He  was 
transferred  to  the  See  of  Vancouver  in  Feb.,  1910, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Rt.  Rev.  M.  F.  Power,  whose 
consecration  took  place  25  Julv,  1911.  The  diocese 
has  10  priests;  36  churches  and  chapels;  2  convents: 
51  schools  attended  by  1659  pupils;  a  population  of 
about  11,000.  M.  G.  Sears. 

Saint  Hippolytus.    See  Sa.vxt  Polten,  Diocese 


16,  Diocese  of  (Sancti  Hya- 
Cinthi),  in  the  Province  of  Quebec,  suffragan  of  Mont- 
real. In  answer  to  a  petition  from  the  Fathers  of  the 
First  Council  of  Quebec  to  the  Holy  See,  portions  of 
the  Dioceses  of  Montreal  and  Quebec  were  formed  into 
a  separate  bishopric  by  a  papal  Bull  dated  8  June, 
1852.  At  first  the  new  diocese  was  limited  to  the 
south  side  of  the  Richelieu  River,  and  contained  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  a  tract  of 
land  granted  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century  to  the  American  Loyalists,  but  now  a  part 
of  the  Sherbrooke  Diocese.  Later  three  parishes  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Richelieu  River  were  annexed. 
To-day  the  diocese  embraces  the  counties  of  Bagot, 
Iberville,  Missisquoi,  Richelieu,  Rouville,  Saint 
Hyaeinthe,  and  a  part  of  the  counties  of  Brome  (2 
parishes),  Shefford  (9  parishes),  and  Vercherea  (3 
parishes) . 

St.  Hyaeinthe,  the  titular  city,  is  a  typical 
French  Canadian  industrial  town;  it  stands  on  tho 
banks  of  the  Yamaska,  thirty-five  miles  from  Mont- 
real, and  has  a  population  of  10,000.  Right  Rev. 
J.  C.  Prince,  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Montreal,  was  the 
first  Bishop  of  St.  Hyaeinthe.  Bishop  I»rinco  took 
possession  on  3  November,  1852,  and  from  the  out- 
set encountered  great  difficulties.  The  old  seminary 
building  was  turned  into  a  cathedral  and  residence; 
unfortunately,  it  was  burned  in  May,  1854.  The 
bishop  built  a  new  residence  as  well  as  a  chapel- 
cathedral.  Bishop  Prince  showed  untiring  activity, 
founding  twenty  new  parishes,  establishing  several 
missions,  and  in  1853  introducing  from  France  the 
Sisters  of  the  Presentation.  He  died  on  5  May,  1860, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-six. 

By  papal  Decree  dated  22  Juno  of  the  same  year, 
Right  Rev.  Joseph  I  a  Rocquc,  titular  Bishop  of  Cydo- 
nia,  and  Coadjutor  of  Montreal,  the  second  bishop,  was 
appointed.  From  November,  1856,  to  July,  1857,  ho 
had  administered  the  diocese  during  the  prolonged 
illness  of  Bishop  Prince,  but  now,  overwhelmed  by 
the  responsibility  forced  on  him,  and  suffering  from 
a  scries  of  maladies,  he  petitioned  the  Holy  See  to 
be  relieved  of  this  burden.  His  request  was  granted 
on  17  August,  1865.  As  titular  Bishop  of  Germanic- 
opolis  and  vicar-general,  he  remained  in  his  dio- 
cese, at  the  monastery  of  tho  Sisters  of  the  Precious 
Blood  (a  community  which  honoured  him  as  its 
founder),  until  his  death  on  18  November,  1887, 


on  20  March,  1866,  by  the 


at  the  age  of  seven  tv-nu 
The  vacancy  was  filled 
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.Jit  Rev.  Charles  La  Roeque,  cousin  of  the  former 
bishop,  who  for  twenty -two  years  was  pastor  of 
St.  John's.  The  new  bishop  was  a  highly-cultured 
man  with  rare  financial  ability;  realising  that  the 
debts  of  his  cathedral  called  for  unusual  measures,  he 
clotted  the  episco|»al  palace  and  retired  with  his  staff 
to  Belocil,  where  he  combined  the  duties  of  bishop 
and  pastor  of  this  parish  till  his  death  on  25  July, 
1875.  Bishop  La  Koeque  asBiBted  at  the  Vatican 
Council.  He  was  instrumental  in  founding  the  Sher- 
brooke  Diocese.  He  opened  the  first  house  of  the 
Dominicans  in  Canada  by  giving  them  a  parish  in 
his  titular  city,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  effectively 
reducing  the  cathedral  debt  and  placing  the  dioceao 
on  a  satisfactory  money  basis. 

The  fourth  bishop,  Mgr.  I/mis-Zephirin  Moreau, 
was  consecrated  on  16  January,  1876.  He  had  come 
from  Montreal  in  1852  as  secretary  to  Bishop  Prince. 
Bishop  Moreau  reopened  the  episcopal  residence, 
and  on  4  July.  1880,  dedicated  the  stone  cathedral 
which  he  had  built  with  the  money  amassed  by  the 
economy  of  his  predecessor.  His  cathedral  chapter 
was  installed  in  August,  1876,  by  the  Most  Rev.  Dr. 
Conroy,  Bishop  of  Ardagh  and  first  Papal  Delegate 
to  Canada.  On  Bishop  Moreau's  invitation  the  Maris  t 
Brothers  came  from  France  and  established  their 
novitiate  in  the  diocese;  he  also  founded  a  community 
to  take  charge  of  rural  schools  for  boys  and  girls, 
under  the  name  "I<es  Sorurs  de  St.  Joseph".  After 
seventeen  years  of  administration  he  was  given 
as  coadjutor  the  Right  Rev.  Maximo  Decclles  (d. 
Julv,  1905);  the  latter  was  consecrated  titular  bishop 
of  I>ruripara  on  9  March,  1893,  and  entered  on  his 
administration  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Hyacinthe  im- 
mediately on  the  death  of  Bishop  Moreau  (24  May, 
1901).  During  his  administration  he  opened  the 
patronage  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  and  agitated  the 
question  of  a  new  and  larger  cathedral.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  idea,  however,  was  left  to  his  successor, 
Rt.  Rev.  Alexis-Xistus  Bernard,  who  was  conse- 
crated by  Archbishop  Bruchesi  on  15  February, 
1906.  Bishop  Bernard  is  now  in  his  sixty-third  year. 
From  1876,  cither  as  secretary,  archdeacon,  or  vicar- 
general,  he  was  constantly  a  member  of  the  admin- 
isl  rat  ion.  In  a  series  of  ten  volumes  he  has  compiled 
and  published  with  additional  biographical  notes 
the  letters  of  the  preceding  bishops  of  St.  Hyacinthe 
to  the  clergy  and  faithful  of  the  diocese.  Notwith- 
standing dedicate  health,  since  his  elevation  to  the 
episcopate  ho  has  proved  himself  an  indefatigable 
worker  and  an  ardent  apost  le  of  temperance.  He  placed 
the  patronage  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  on  a  stable  basis, 
and,  at  the  cost  of  $200,000,  completely  and  beauti- 
fully restored  and  enlarged  the  old  cathedral. 

In  the  episcopal  city  of  St.  Hyacinthe  are  the 
following:  the  College-Seminary  (dating  from  1811) 
with  400  students,  all  following  a  classical  curricu- 
lum; the  mother-house  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
(the  Grey  Nunsi  with  400  members  who  have  charge 
of  the  Hdtel-Dieu;  the  mother-house  of  the  Sisters 
of  the  Presentation,  with  000  members;  the  mother- 
house  of  the  cloistered  Sisters  of  the  Precious  Blood; 
the  central  monastery  of  the  Dominican  Fathers; 
the  mother-house  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph;  the  con- 
vent of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Martha,  a  community  in 
charge  of  the  domestic  arrangements  of  the  seminary; 
the  novitiate  of  the  MarLst  Brothers;  the  Institute 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul;  a  commercial  college  and 
an  academy,  both  conducted  bv  the  Brothers  of  tho 
Sacred  Heart. 

The  Diocese  of  St.  Hvacinthe  has  74  parishes, 
and  a  population  of  about  120,000,  of  whom  108,000 
are  Catholics.  The  clergy  number  183  secular  and 
IS  regular  priests.  The  religious  communities  num- 
ber 337  men  and  861  women.  In  the  diocese  are: 
2  superior  touching  institutions,  the  Seminary  of 
1st.  Hyacinthe  ami  the  Petit  Seminaire  de  Sainte- 


Marie  de  Monnoir,  both  under  the  direction  of 
secular  priests;  6  commercial  colleges;  56  i 
435  primary  schools.    Six  hospitals  and 
provide  for  charitable  wants. 

Mandement.  de,  Ii«na  *•  .St.  Hyacinthe;  Hutoire  du  Stmiaaire 
de  St.  Hiiaeintht;  Tlu  Catholic  Directory  (1911):  Le  Canada 
teettnattiqw  (1911).  C.  P.  CUOQUETTE. 

Saint  Isidore,  College  op,  in  Rome,  was  originally 
founded  for  the  use  of  Spanish  Franciscans  during  the 
pontificate  of  Gregory  XV.  In  the  year  1625  the 
buildings  passed  into  the  hands  of  Father  Luke  Wad- 
ding, who,  after  making  numerous  additions  and  al- 
terations, and  with  the  sanction  of  the  General  of  the 
Friars  Minor  and  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  converted 
them  into  a  college  for  the  education  of  Irish  Francis- 
can students.  W  ithin  a  few  years,  Wadtling  had  pro- 
vided accommodation  for,  and  had  gathered  within 
the  walls  of  the  new  college,  a  community  of  ~ 
thirty  religious;  and  some  years  later  the  numbc 
increased  to  fifty.  Wadding  was  fortunate  in  _ 
able  to  assure  the  success  of  the  new  undertaking  hy 
attracting  to  the  college  as  professors  some  of  the 
ablest  membere  of  the  order  at  the  time,  all  of  there 
countrymen  of  his  own.  These  included  such  men  as 
Hickey,  Fleming.,  Ponce,  Walsh,  and  some  years  later 
Harold,  MoUoy,  and  Bonaventure  Baron.  The  last- 
mentioned  alone  has  to  his  credit  no  fewer  than 
twenty-two  volumes,  in  the  various  domains  of  philos- 
ophy, theology,  history,  and  poetry.  It  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand what  prestige  such  distinguished  teachers 
must  have  brought  to  the  college.  In  fact,  within 
thirty  years  of  its  foundation,  we  find  no  fewer  than 
seventy  of  its  alumni  engaged  as  professors  in  various 
schools  of  the  order.  But  its  claim  to  recognition 
does  not  rest  less  in  the  stimulus  which  it  gave  to  the 
study  of  Scotistic  philosophy  and  theology  during  the 
seventeenth  century  than  in  the  number  of  highly 
trained  and  efficient  teachers  which  it  sent  forth.  Its 
professors  were  all  convinced  adherents  of  the  Fnui- 
ciscan  school  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  at 
a  time  when  the  doctrines  of  Scotus  were  beginning  to 
lose  favour  even  amongst  Franciscans  themselves, 
they  found  no  more  ardent  nor  able  defenders  than 
the  professors  of  St.  Isidore's  College.  It  is  to  W  ad- 
ding and  his  fellow-workers  in  the  college  that  we  owe 
the  first  complete  edition  of  the  Subtile  Doc^r  8 
works,  namely,  the  Lyons  edition  of  1639.  «  hile 
sending  forth,  year  after  year,  numbers  of  tealous 
workers  into  the  Irish  mission,  the  college  continued 
to  possess  amongst  its  Drofessors  men  of  acknowledged 
learning  and  merit.  .  .  1<nM 

On  the  occupation  of  Rome  by  the  French  in  i 
St.  Isidore's  suffered  the  fate  of  other  British  institu- 
tions in  the  city.  The  friars  were  expelled,  and  the 
college  and  adjoining  garden  confiscated  and  put  up 
for  auction.  They  were  bought  in  by  the  I  nncr  o\ 
Piombino,  who  let  the  rooms  out  to  lodgers,  with  UN 
exception  of  a  few  which  were  reserved  for  one  ot  me 
fathers  who  had  volunteered  to  keep  watch  over  tne 
place  until  the  advent  of  better  times.  These  came 
With  the  return  of  the  pope  in  1814.  The  college  *  as 
soon  restored  to  its  rightful  owners,  and  the  year  l»i  J 
saw  Father  Hughes  installed  as  superior  over  a i  fresh 
band  of  students  who  had  come  from  Irelwjjo  hU  the 
places  of  those  who  had  been  expelled  in  1*98.  >uh* 
then  St.  Isidore's  has  remained  in  undisturoe.  jhw. 
sion  of  the  Irish  Franciscans,  for  whom  it  still  series 
as  the  theological  and  philosophical  t™ning-hou»eof 
their  students.  Amongst  its  ahtrnm  may  b _  m  n 
tioned  Dr.  Egan  (d.  1814),  first  Bishop  of  ™2 
phia;  Drs.  Lambert  (d.  1817),  Seallan  (d.  lfW»"£ 
Mullock  (d.  1809),  the  two  fomffn^^S 
and  the  latter  second  Bishop  of  St- John's  Newfound 
land;  Dr.  Hughes,  Vicar  Aposto he  of  Gibraltar,  and 
Drs.  Geoghegan  (d.  1864)  and  Shiel  (d  18/2).  B*  << F* 
of  Adelaide,  Australia.    The  college  library  «  lustl> 
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famous  for  its  collection  of  rare  and  valuable  books. 
Owing  to  Wadding's  |>osition  as  annalist  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  and  agent  with  the  Holy  Sec  for  his 
native  country  during  the  stormy  period  of  the  Insur- 
rection of  16-11,  the  archives  of  St.  Isidore's  became 
the  repository  of  many  precious  documents  relating  to 
Franciscan  subject's  and  to  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Ireland  during  the  seventeenth  century. 
Such  among  the  valuable  MSS.  lx>longing  to  the  sister 
college  of  St  .  Anthonv's,  Lou  vain,  as  escaped  destine- 
tion  or  dispersion  during  the  French  Revolution 
also  found,  for  a  time,  a  domicile  in  St.  Isidore's. 
They  included  many  of  those  old  Irish  MSS.  saved 
from  destruction  by  Brother  Michael  O'Clcry,  during 
his  tours  of  Ireland  in  search  of  material  for  the 
"Annals  of  the  Four  Masters".  They  are  sometimes 
referred  to  as  the  "St.  Isidore  MSS. "  After  the  taking 
of  Rome  by  the  Piedmontese  in  1870,  these,  together 
with  such  others  as  had  any  bearing  on  the  civil  or 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Ireland,  were  for  greater  se- 
curity removed  to  the  convent  of  the  order  at  Mer- 
chant's Quav,  Dublin,  where  they  are  now  preserved. 

IUholo.  Lilt  ol  Wadding,  prefixed  to  his  k'pitome  Annalium 
Orrfmu  Minorum  (Rcmi.o.  1662);  A/.S'.S.  material*  in  th*  Colic** 
Archive*;  U.tu»,  Strie*  Epucvporum  (Rslwlxm.  1ST;}). 

J.  C.  ILvnrahan. 

Saint  Jamas  of  Compostela  (Santiago  de  la  En- 
pada),  Order  op,  founded  in  the  twelfth  century, 
owes  its  name  to  the  national  patron  of  Spain.  St. 
James  the  Greater,  under  whose  banner  the  Chris- 
tians of  Galicia  began  in  the  ninth  century  to  com- 
bat and  drive  back  the  Mussulmans  of  Spain.  Com- 
postela,  in  Galicia,  the  centre  of  devotion  to  this 
Apostle,  is  neither  the  cradle  nor  the  principal  scat  of 
the  order.  Two  cities  contend  for  the  honour  of  liav- 
ing  given  it  birth,  Ix>on  in  the  kingdom  of  that  name, 
and  Uclcs  in  Castile.  At  that  time  (1157-1230)  the 
royal  dynasty  was  divided  into  two  rival  branches, 
which  rivalry  tended  to  obscure  the  beginnings  of  t In- 
order.  The  Knights  of  Santiago  had  possessions  in 
each  of  the  kingdoms,  but  Ferdinand  II  of  Leon  and 
Alfonso  VIII  of  Castile,  in  bestowing  them,  set  the 
condition  that  the  seat  of  the  order  should  be  in 
their  res|x-ctive  states.  Hence  arose  long  disputes 
which  only  ended  in  1230  when  Ferdinand  III,  the 
Saint,  united  both  crowns.  Thenceforth,  Uclcs,  in 
the  Province  of  Cuenca,  was  regarded  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  order;  there  the  grand  master  habit- 
ually resided,  aspirants  passed  their  year  of  proba- 
tion, ami  the  rich  archives  of  the  order  were  preserved 
until  united  in  18**9  with  the  "Archive  historico 
nacional"  of  Madrid.  The  order  received  its  first 
rule  in  1171  from  Cardinal  Jacinto  (later  Celestine 
III),  then  legate  in  Spain  of  Alexander  III.  Unlike 
the  contemporary  orders  of  Calatrava  and  Alcantara, 
which  followed  the  severe  rule  of  the  Benedict ines  of 
Ctteaux,  Santiago  adopted  the  milder  rule  of  the 
Canons  of  St.  Augustine.  In  fact  at  Leon  they  of- 
fered their  services  to  the  Canons  Regular  of  St. 
Eloi  in  that  town  for  the  protection  of  pilgrims  to  the 
shrine  of  St.  James  and  the  hospices  on  the  roads 
leading  to  Compostela.  This  explains  the  mixed 
character  of  their  order,  which  is  hospitaller  and 
military,  like  that  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  They 
were  recognized  as  religious  by  Alexander  III,  whose 
Bull  of  5  July,  1175.  was  subsequently  confirmed  by 
more  than  twenty  of  his  successors.  These  pontifical 
acts,  collected  in  the  "Bullarium"  of  the  order, 
secured  them  all  tin?  privileges  and  exemptions  of 
other  monastic  orders.  The  order  comprised  several 
affiliated  classes:  canons,  charged  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  sacraments;  canonesses,  occupied 
with  the  service  of  pilgrims;  religious  knights  living 
in  community,  and  married  knights.  The  right  to 
marry,  which  other  military  orders  only  obtained  at 
the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  aecord'cd  them  from 
the  beginning  under  certain  conditions,  such  as  the 
XIII.- 


authorization  of  the  king,  the  obligation  of  observing 
continence  during  Advent,  Ixrnt,  and  on  certain 
festival  of  the  year,  which  they  spent  at  their  monas- 
teries in  retreat. 

The  mildness  of  this  rule  furthered  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  order,  which  eclipsed  the  older  orders  of 
Calatrava  and  Alcantara,  and  whose  power  was  re- 
puted abroad  even  before  1200.    The  first  Bull  of  con- 
firmation, that  of  Alexander  III,  already  enumerated 
a  large  number  of  endowments.   At  its  height  Santi- 
ago alone  had  more  possessions  than  Calatrava  and 
Alcantara  together.    In  Spain  these  {lossessions  in- 
cluded 83  cominanderies,  of  which  3  were  reserved 
to  the  grand  commanders,  2  cities,  178  boroughs  and 
villages,  200  parishes,  5  hospitals,  5  convents,  and  1 
college  at  Salamanca.    The  number  of  knights  was 
then  400  and  they  could  muster  more  than  1000  lances. 
They  had  possessions  in  Portugal,  France,  Italy, 
Hungary,  and  even  Palestine.    Abrantes,  their  first 
commandery  in  Portugal,  dates  from  the  reign  of 
Alfonso  I  in  1172,  and  soon  became  a  distinct  order 
which  Nicholas  IV  in  1290  released  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Ucles.   Their  military  history  is  linked  with 
that  of  the  Spanish  states.   They  assisted  in  driving 
out  the  Mussulmans,  doing  battle  with  them  some- 
times separately,  sometimes  with  the  royal  armies. 
They  also  had  a  rearet  table  share  in  the  fatal  dissen- 
sions which  disturbed  the  Christians  of  Spain  and 
brought  about  more  than  one  schism  in  tnc  order. 
Finally  they  took  part  in  the  maritime  expeditions 
against  the  Mussulmans.   Thus  arose  the  obligation 
imposed  upon  aspirants  to  serve  six  months  in  the 
galleys,  which  obligation  still  existed  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  but  from  which  exemption  was  easily 
purchased.  Authority  was  exercised  by  a  grand  master 
assisted  by  a  Oouncil  of  Thirteen,  which  elected  the 
grand  master  and  had  the  right  to  depose  him  for 
due  cause;    they  had  supreme  jurisdiction  in  all 
disputes  between  members  of  the  order.    The  first 
grand  master,  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Fuente  Encalato, 
died  in  1 184.   He  had  had  39  successors, 
several  Spanish  Infantes,  when,  in  1499,  Fe 
the  Catholic  induced  the  pope  to  assign  to  him  the 
administration  of  the  order.     Under  Charles  V, 
Adrian  VI  annexed  to  the  crown  of  Spain  the  three 
great  military  orders  (Alcantara,  Calatrava,  and 
Santiago)  with  hereditary  transmission  even  in  the 
female  line  (1522).    Thenceforth  the  three  ordere 
were  united  under  one  government,  though  their 
titles  and  iKwsessions  remained  separate.    To  dis- 
charge the  detail  of  this  administration.  Charles  V 
instituted  a  special  ministry,  the  Council  of  Orders, 
composed  of  a  president  named  by  the  king,  whom  he 
represented,  and  six  knights,  two  delegate*  from  each 
order.   To  this  council  belonged  the  presentation  of 
knights  to  vacant  commandcrics  and  jurisdiction  in 
all  matters,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  save  the  purely 
spiritual  cases  reserved  for  ecclesiastical  dignitaries. 
Thus  ended  the  autonomy  of  the  orders  (see  Cala- 
trava, Military  Order  op).   Their  symbol  was  a 
red  cross  terminating  in  a  sword,  which  recalls  their 
title  de  la  E*pada,  and  a  shell  (la  vtnera),  which  they 
doubtless  owed  to  their  connexion  with  the  pilgrimage 
of  St.  James. 

I«la.  Rtyta  'It  la  Orden  y  eatnllrria  dr  liantiaoo  (Antwerp,  159H) ; 
Bulario  de  la  Ordrn  rlt  Santiago  (Madrid.  1791);  LlaMaIaRC*. 
llutoria  dt  Sat  ruatro  ordrnet  militam  (Madrid.   1*02);  DK  la 

"    (Madrid,  1*74). 

Ch.  Moeller. 
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Sain t-Jean-d' Acre.   See  Acre;  Ptolemajs. 

Saint-Jean-de-Maurienne,  Diocese  of  (Mac- 
ramanensis),  includes  the  arrondixitement  of  Saint- 
Jean -de- M  aurienne  in  the  Department  of  Haute  Savoie. 
The  diocese  was  suppressed  by  the  Concordat  of  1802, 
and  its  territory  joined  to  the  Diocese  of  Chambcry 
under  the  French  Empire,  then  in  1825  under  Pied- 
montese  rule  it  was  cut  off  from  Chambdry  and  made 
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a  special  diocese,  which  with  the  rest  of  Savoy  became 
French  territory,  14  June,  I860.  It  is  suffragan  of 
Chambdry.  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  his  "De  Gloria 
Martyrum",  relates  how  the  cnurch  of  Maurienne, 
belonging  then  to  the  Diocese  of  Turin,  became  a  place 
of  pilgrimage,  after  the  holy  woman  Thigns  or 
Thecla,  who  was  a  native  of  Valloires,  had  brought 
to  it  from  the  East  a  ringer  of  St.  John  the  Baptist. 
Saint  Gontran,  King  of  Burgundy,  took  from  the 
Lombards  in  574  the  valleys  of  Suae  and  Maurienne, 
and  in  576  founded  near  the  shrine  a  bishopric,  which 
was  suffragan  of  Vienne.  Its  first  bishop  was  Fel- 
masius.    In  509  Gregory  the  Great  made  futile  at- 


tempt* to  make  Queen  Brunehaut  listen  to  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Bishop  of  Turin  against  this  foundation. 
A  letter  written  by  John  VIII  m  878  formally  desig- 
nated the  Bishop  of  Maurienne  as  stiff  rag  an  of 
Tarentaise,  but  the  metropolitans  of  Vienna  con- 
tinued to  claim  Maurienne  as  a  suffragan  see,  and 
under  Callistus  II  (1120)  they  carried  their  point. 
Local  tradition  claims  as  bishops  of  Maurienne:  St. 
Emilianus,  martyred  by  the  Saracens  (736  or  738); 
St.  Odilard,  slain  by  the  Saracens  (916)  together  with 
St.  Benedict,  Archbishop  of  Embnin.  After  the  Sara- 
cens had  been  driven  out,  the  temporal  sovereignty 
of  the  Bishop  of  Maurienne  appears  to  have  been 
very  extensive,  but  there  is  no  proof  that  such  sover- 
eignty had  been  recognised  since  Gontran's  time.  At 
the  death  of  Rudolph  III,  Bishop  Thibaut  was  power- 
ful enough  U»  join  a  league  against  Conrad  II  of 
Jraneonia.  The  emperor  suppressed  the  See  of 
Maurienne,  and  gave  over  its  title  and  possessions  to 
the  Bishop  of  Turin  (1038);  but  this  imperial  decree 
was  never  executed. 

Among  the  bishops  of  Maurienne  were:  St.  Ayroldus 
(1 132-46),  once  a  monk  of  the  Charterhouse  of  Port**; 
Umk  de  U  Pallid  (1441-50),  who  as  Bishop  of 
Laimanne  had  taken  an  active  part  at  the  Council  of 
Hasle  in  favour  of  the  antipojic,  Felix  V,  who  named 
him  HiHhop  of  Mmirienne  in  1441;  and  afterwards 
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d  EMmtteville  U4.3-.no,  was  made  cardinal  in  1439, 


and  as  a  pluralist  held  among  other  titles  those  of 
Maurienne  and  Rouen;  Louis  de  Gorrevod  (1499- 
1550)  was  made  cardinal  in  1530;  Hippolytc  d'Este 
(1560),  made  cardinal  in  1538,  acted  as  legate  of 
Pius  I V  to  the  Council  of  Poissy,  and  built  the  famous 
Villa  d'Este  at  Tivoli;  Charles  Joseph  Fillipa  de 
Martini  ana  (1757-79),  made  cardinal  in  1778,  was 
the  first  to  whom  Bonaparte,  after  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  confided  his  intention  of  concluding  & 
concordat  with  Rome;  Alexis  Billiet  (1825-40),  made 
cardinal  in  1861.  Emmanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  took  solemn  possession  of  a  canonry  in  the 
cathedral  of  Maurienne  in  1564. 

Among  the  saints  specially  honoured  in,  or  con- 
nected with,  the  diocese  are:  Saint  Aper  (Avre),  a 
priest  who  founded  a  refuge  for  pilgrims  and  the  poor 
in  the  Village  of  St.  Avre  (seventh  century);  Blessed 
Thomas,  b.  at  Maurienne,  d.  in  720,  famous  for  re- 
building the  Abbey  of  Farfa,  of  which  the  third  abhot, 
Lucerius,  was  also  a  native  of  Maurienne;  St.  Marinus, 
monk  of  Chandor,  martyred  by  the  Saracens  (eighth 
century);  St.  Landry,  pastor  of  Lanslevillard  (elev- 
enth century),  drowned  in  the  Arc  during  one  of  his 
apostolic  journeys;  St.  Bdnfaet,  or  Benoit  de  Pont 
(1 165-84),  b.  at  Hermillon  in  the  diocese,  and  founder 
of  the  guild  of  Fratres  Pontifices  of  Avignon  (see 
Bridge-Building  Bhotherhood)  ;  Blessed  Cabert  or 
Gabert,  disciple  of  St.  Dominic,  who  preached  the 
Gospel  for  twenty  years  in  the  vicinity  of  Aiguebelle 
(thirteenth  century).  The  chief  shrines  of  the  diocese 
arc:  Notre  Dame  de  Channaise,  near  Modane,  Notre 
Damede  Bonne  Nouvelle,  near  Sk-Jean-de-Maurienne, 
which  dates  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  Notre 
Dame  de  Beaurevers  at  Montaimon,  dating  from 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
a  nursing  and  teaching  order,  with  mother-house  at 
St-Jean-de-Mauricnne,  are  a  branch  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  St.  Joseph  at  Puy.  At  the  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  they  were  in  charge  of  8  day  num  rirt 
and  2  hospitals.  In  Algeria,  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
Argentine  they  have  houses  controlled  by  the  mother- 
house  at  Maurienne.  In  1905  (end  of  the  Concordat), 
the  Diocese  of  St-Jean-de-Mauriennc  had  61,466  in- 
habitants, 10  parishes,  76  auxiliary  parishes,  and  28 
curacies,  remunerated  by  the  State. 

GaUut  chriH..  now.  XVI  (1865).  611-52.  and  inWr.  2H9-332: 
Duchesne.  Fate*  tm.c.paux.  I.  207-10.  233-45:  Aso«r. 
Hi*,  du  dioei—  de  Maurienne  (8.  iemn  <ir  Msunmoe.  W*»i 
TmrtUlt,  Hi*,  kaaiologufitr  du  dtocite  dt  Maurumne  K  halii- 
b*ry.  1867):  D»  Makemkal  de  LcciakE,  Smiterntneii  lem- 
portlle  dee  Move*  dt  Maurienne  au  mourn  dttr  in  Memntte  <U 
ranuitmu  dee  iciene—  de  la  Satoie  (1882);  Pawalein.  IMf* 
toir  Irmparri  de*  fttquee  de  Maurienne  in  Revue  Satmeiennt  <  1SWHI . 
Chevalier,  Topo-biM..  1877-78.         GEORGES  GoTAC. 

Saint- John,  Ambrose,  Oratorian;  b.  1815;  d.  at 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  24  May,  1875;  son  ol 
Henry  St.  John,  defended  from  the  Barons  St.  John 
of  Bletsoe.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School, 
and  Christ  Church.  Oxford,  where  he  graduated 
M.  A.,  and  where  he  formed  his  lifelong,  intimate 
friendship  with  Newman.  In  1S41  he  became 
curate  to  Heno'  Wilberforoe,  first  at  Walmer,  sub- 
sequently at  East  Farleigh.  He  then  joined  Newman 
at  Littlemore  which  he  left,  to  be  received  into  the 
Church  about  a  month  before  Newman  s  conversion 
in  <  MoImt,  is  15.  After  short  time  spent  «'ifh  New- 
man at  Maryvale  he  accompanied  him  to  Koine 
where  they  were  onlained  pru-sts.  Having  become 
Oratorians  they  began  mission  work  in  Binmnghani 
(1H47),  removing  to  the  suburb  of  Edgbaston  in  lv>-; 
Tliere  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  jealous  m»»,onar> 
labours,  taking  a  letting  part  in  the  work  of  the  UratoO 
and  its  famous  school.  He  was  an  excellent  classic* 
scholar  and  a  remarkable  linguist  both  in  Onen  ai 
ami  Kuropean  tongues.  His  death  was  caused  ny 
overwork  in  translating  Fessler's  book  on  intaiu- 
bilitv  when  Newman's  discussion  with  GlajKt 
was  "iK-nding.    He  was  a  man  of  marked  individual^) 
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and  Newman's  tribute  to  him  in  the  "Apologia" 
will  never  be  forgotten. 

Except  the  biographical  iikctch  prefixed  to  toe  new  edition  of 
the  Haccotta,  which  work  he  urupnmjly  compiled,  there  ia  no 
ccmnHlnl  sketch  of  hi*  life,  but  refcrrncet  to  him  will  be  found 
In  QaMU'ET,  Lord  Acton  and  kit  CireU  (London,  1906).  The 
information  given  above  has  been  kindly  aupplled  by  the  Rev. 
F.  Bacchiu.  Cong.  Orat.  See  alao  Gorman,  Convert*  to  Rome 
(London.  1010). 

Edwin  Burton. 
Saint  John,  Christians  or.   See  Nasor.ka.V8. 

Saint  John,  Diocese  or  (Sancti  Joanms),  in 
the  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  Canada.  The  dio- 
cese includes  the  following  counties:  Albert,  Carle- 
ton,  Charlotte,  KingB,  Queens,  St.  John,  Sunbury. 
Westmoreland,  York,  and  a  portion  of  Kent.  The 
City  of  St.  John  is  the  oldest  incorporated  city  in 
British  North  America,  its  charter  dating  back  to 
1785;  it  ib  also  the  largest  city  in  New  Brunswick. 
Among  the  earliest  Catholic  missionaries  to  visit 
New  Brunswick,  which  was  then  part  of  Acadia, 
wen>  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  Biard  and  Masse,  in  1611. 
They  remained  until  after  the  destruction  of  Port 
Royal  by  Argall  in  1613,  and  were  succeeded  by 
Recollects.  With  the  erection  of  Quebec  into  a 
diocese,  special  interest  was  attached  to  the  Acadian 
missions.  Mgr.  St.  Valuer  left  the  St.  Lawrence,  7 
Mny,  1686,  proceeded  to  the  St.  John,  and  reached 
Medoctec,  an  Indian  village  eight  miles  below  Wood- 
stock. There  the  bishop  established  a  mission,  and 
left  it  under  the  direction  of  Father  Simon,  a  Recollect. 
Subsequently  another  mission  was  formed  at  Auk- 
paquc.  After  the  death  of  Fathers  Simon  and  Moir- 
eau,  the  missions  on  the  St.  John  passed  into  the  hands 
of  the  Jesuits,  among  whom  were  Fathers  Aubery, 
Loyard,  Danielou,  Loverga,  Audren,  and  Germain. 
The  Indian  church  at  Medoctec  was  probably  the  first 
erected  in  New  Brunswick.  On  the  original  site  of 
this  church  a  small  stone  tablet  was  discovered  in 
June,  1890,  bearing  a  Latin  inscript  ion  the  translation 
of  which  reads:  "To  God,  most  Good  and  Great,  in 
honour  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  the  Malisccts  erected 
this  church  a.  d.  1717,  while  Jean  Loyard,  a  priest  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  was  Procurator  of  the  mission. " 
After  the  Peace  of  St.  Gennain-en-Laye  (1632),  and 
notably  after  the  Treaty  of  Breda  (1667),  there  ar- 
rived from  France  colonies  of  Catholic  immigrants, 
the  progenitors  of  the  AcadianB  now  scattered  over 
New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia.  About  1767  Rev. 
Charles-Francois  Bailly,  afterwards  Coadjutor  Bishop 
of  Quebec,  ministered  to  the  Catholics  along  the  St. 
John  River.  The  first  native  Acadian  priest  was  Rev. 
Joseph  M.  Bourg.  Born  in  1744,  he  fled  during  the 
expulsion  (1755)  with  his  parents  to  the  Isle  of  St. 
John,  but  was  eventually  deported  to  France;  after 
some  years  he  returned  to  Quebec,  where  he  was  or- 
dained by  Mgr.  Briand  in  1773.  Appointed  Vicar- 
General  of  Acadia,  he  had  an  immense  area  to  govern, 
with  little  assistance.  In  1813  Bishop  Plessis  of  Que- 
bec received  into  his  diocese  an  Irish  Dominican, 
Rev.  Charles  D.  Ffrench,  a  convert  and  son  of  an 
Anglican  bishop,  and  assigned  him  to  duty  in  St. 
John.  He  celebrated  Mass  in  the  City  Court  Room 
on  Market  Square.  A  church  was  built  soon  after- 
wards, and  at  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Plessis  it  was 
dedicated  to  St.  Malachy:  it  was  opened  for  worship 
on  1  Oct.,  1815.  With  the  influx  of  Irish  immigrants 
the  number  of  Catholics  rapidlv  increased.  The  first 
resident  priest  of  St.  John  was  Rev.  Joseph  Morrisset; 
he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  Patrick  McMahon,  and 
in  1S2S  Hi-v.  John  Carroll,  the  last  priest  print  to  the 
establishment  of  a  diocese  in  the  Maritime  Provinces, 
was  sent  from  Quebec. 

Between  1820  and  1827  the  Micmac  Indians  and 
Acadian  settlers  at  Richibucto  were  ministered  to  by 
Rev.  Francois-Nnrbert  Rlanehet,  who  afterwards  be- 
came first  Archbishop  of  Oregon  City.    In  Aug.,  1829, 
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Charlottetown  (Prince  Edward  Island)  was  created 
an  episcopal  see,  with  New  Brunswick  under  its  juris- 
diction. Thirteen  years  later  New  Brunswick  was 
formed  into  a  separate  diocese;  its  first  bishop  was 
Dr.  William  Dollard  (b.  in  Ballytarina,  Co.  Kilkenny, 
Ireland;  d.  29  Aug.,  1851),  a  man  of  apostolic  virtue 
and  a  typical  pioneer  bishop.  He  made  his  theo- 
logical studies  at  Queliec.  and  was  sent  as  a  mission- 
ary to  Cape  Breton,  and  afterwards  to  Miramichi. 
He  was  Vicar-General  of  the  Diocese  of  Charlotte- 
town,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  at  Quebec,  1 1  June, 
1843.  His  successor  was  Right  Rev.  Thomas  L. 
Connolly  (b.  at  Cork,  Ireland),  who,  after  receiving 
h  i  s  preliminary 
education  at  Cork, 
became  a  novice 
in  the  Capuchin 
Order,  and  wa* 
sent  to  Rome  to 
complete  hip 
studies.  He  was 
ordained  in  t  he 
cathedral  at 
Lyons  in  1838,  and 
for  the  next  four 
years  was  sta- 
tioned at  the  Ca- 
pu  c  h  i  n  Church, 
Dublin.  In  1842 
he  volunteered  for 
the  Foreign  Mis- 
sions, and  his  ser- 
vices were  ac- 
c  e  p  t  e  d  bv  t  he 
Right  Rev."  Wil- 
liam Walsh  (after- 
wards Archbishop 
of  Halifax).  Con- 
secrated Bishop  of 
New  Brunswick 
IS  Aug.,  1852,  Dr. 
Connolly  arrived 
in  St.  John,  his 
episcopal  city,  11 
Sept.  of  the  same 
vear.  One  of  the  first  duties  he  undertook  was  t  he  build- 
ing of  a  cathedral;  but  it  was  not  until  Christmas  Day, 
1855,  that  the  building  was  ready  for  Divine  service. 
In  June,  1854,  the  cholera  appeared  at  St.  John,  and 
did  not  abate  until  after  the  middle  of  August.  It  is 
estimated  that  600  Catholics  died  of  it;  as  a  conse- 
quence, about  150  orphans  werethrown  on  the  bishop's 
hands.  To  care  for  them,  he  organized  a  diocesan 
sisterhood  known  as  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  In  1859 
Dr.  Connolly  was  promoted  to  Halifax  in  succession 
to  Archbishop  Walsh. 

A  division  was  then  made  of  the  Diocese  of  New 
Brunswick;  the  southern  portion  (the  present  See  of 
St.  John)  being  assigned  to  Right  Rev.  John  Sweeny 
(b.  in  1821  at  Clones,  Co.  Monaghan,  Ireland;  d.  25 
March,  1901).  John  Sweeny  had  emigrated  with 
his  parents  in  1828;  his  classical  studies  wen-  made 
at  St.  Andrew's  College,  near  Charlottetown,  Prince 
Edward  Island,  after  which  he  went  to  Quebec  for 
theology.  He  was  ordained  in  Sept.,  1844,  and 
was  first  assigned  to  St.  John,  whence  he  went  from 
time  to  time  throughout  the  country  on  missions. 
His  next  labours  were  at  Chatham  and  Barachois. 
He  was  vicar-general  successively  under  Bishops 
Dollard  and  Connolly,  and  administrator  of  the 
diocese  on  both  occasions  when  the  set-  was  vacant. 
On  15  April,  1860,  he  was  elevated  to  the  epis- 
copate; and  in  1870  he  went  to  Rome  to  attend  tho 
Vatican  Council.  Under  him  the  cathedral  was 
completed;  it  was  i-onsecrated  on  16  July,  1885. 
Bishop  Sweeny  was  noted  for  his  wisdom,  tact,  and 
administrative  abilities.    The  Catholic  settlement  of 
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Johnville,  Carleton  County,  was  established  by  him. 
urn  1  grew  into  a  flourishing  colony  under  liis  encourage- 
ment. In  the  summer  of  1899  he  applied  to  Rome  tor 
a  coadjutor,  and  Rev.  Timothy  Casey,  pastor  of  St. 
Dunstan's  Church,  Frcdcricton,  ww  appointed.  In 
Jan.,  1901,  Bishop  Sweeny  retired  to  St.  Patrick's  In- 
dustrial School,  Silver  Falls. 

Bishop  Casey,  the  present  incumbent  (b.  at  Flume 
Ridge.  Charlotte  County,  New  Brunswick,  1802), 
received  his  early  education  in  the  public  Bchools  of 
St.  Stephen,  New  Brunswick,  and  afterwards  studied 
at  St.  Joseph's  College,  Mcmramcook,  and  at  Laval 
University,  (Quebec;  he  was  ordained  j>ricst  29  June, 
1880.  His  consecration  as  titular  Bishop  of  Utina 
and  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Sweeny  took  place  in  the 
cathedral  at  St.  John,  11  Feb.,  1900.  Since  the  be- 
ginning of  Bishop  Casey's  administration,  a  new 
school  has  been  erected  in  the  city;  and  fifteen  new 
churches,  in  different  parishes,  have  been  dedicated. 

Then-  arc  two  religious  orders  of  men  in  the  diocese: 
the  Redemptorlsts,  who  arrived  in  July,  1884,  and 
who  are  in  charge  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  North  St. 
John ;  and  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Cross  at  Memram- 
cook,  who  have  conducted  the  University  of  St.  Jo- 
seph h  College  since  1K64.  There  are  three  communi- 
ties of  women:  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  the  Religious 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  the  Utile  Sisters  of  the 
Holy  Familv.  Diocesan  priests  number  52;  priests  of 
religious  orders,  25.  There  are  2  orphan  asylums;  2 
academies,  1  home  for  the  aged,  and"  I  collejpfc  The 
Catholic  population  is  about  58,000. 

Kathom),  tUtmpsts  of  the  Past  (St.  John,  1005);  Jesuit  filia- 
tion! (Cti-vrlaml.  1H9A-190I):  Campbell.  Pioneer  Priests  of 
Sortk  Amenta  (New  York.  W09);  MicMillan.  History  of  tht 
Church  in  Print*  Edmrd  Island  (Qwhrc.  1905);  Ci.e»ie*t. 
Hillary  of  Canada  (Tnrnnlo.  18971;  Hat.  A  History  of  jV«» 
Jtniiuinri  (Toronto.  190.1);  La  WHENCE.  Footprints  (St.  John. 
188.1):  Maocibe,  The  Irish  in  Antrim  (N"w  Yurie.  1H418);  Tht 
Freeman,  film;  Plemms,  Journal  de  la  Mission  de  181 1  ct  de  181 1; 
Idem.  Journal  dt  la  Mission  dt  I8IA;  Le  Payer  Cnnaditn  (Que- 
bw.  May-Nor..  H'mi,  La  Srmaint  Helutirust  (Quebec,  March, 
April.  >.lay,  1904) ;  ChocinaIID.  Histoire  dt  la  Paraisst  dt  Saint- 
Jose  oh  dt  Carltton.  Bau  dti  Chalturs  (Rimouaki,  1908). 

Andrew  J.  O'Neiia. 

Saint  John  of  Jerusalem,  Knights  of.  See 
Military  Ordkrs,  The. 

Saint  John's,  Archdiocese  of  (Sancti  Joannw 
Terr.«  Nov.«),  in  Newfoundland,  erected  1904,  with 
Right  Rev.  M.  F.  Howlcy  its  archbishop.    It  has 
two  suffragans,  Harbour  Grace  and  St.  George's. 
In  1790  the  Island  of  Newfoundland  was  made  a 
vicariate  ApmtoUe,  with  Rev.  James  Louis  O'Donel, 
O.S.F.,  as  first  vicar  Apostolic.     Dr.  O'Donel  re- 
turned to  Ireland  in  1807,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Right  Rev.  Patrick  Lambert.  O.S.F.,  from  Wex- 
ford, Ireland.     Bishop  Uimbert  ruled  until  1817, 
when  he  retired  to  Ireland.     Right  Rev.  Dr.  Scal- 
lan,  also  a  Franciscan  and  a  Wexford  man,  suc- 
ceeded him,  and  held  the  see  until  1829.  When 
Dr.  O'Donel  was  made  vicar  Apostolic,  there  were 
but   six  priests  in  the  island;    Dr.  Scallan  in- 
creased the  n timber  to  ten.    He  was  the  first  bishop 
who  died  in  the  country.    In  1829  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
Fleming,  O.S.F.,  succeeded  to  the  episcopacv.  Dur- 
ing his  administration  of  twenty-one  years,  the  build- 
ing of  the  great  cathedral  was  started,  schools  and 
convents  were  erected,  and  nuns  of  the  Presentation 
and  Mercy  Orders  introduced.    The  fifth  bishop  was 
the  earned  Dr.  Mullock,  O.S.F.,  who  was  appointed 
coadjutor  to  Bishop  Fleming,  and  arrived  in  the  coun- 
try in  ISIS.    ||e  was  consecrated  in  Rome  (1847): 
and  ruhsl  the  Church  of  Newfoundland  for  nineteen 
years  till  1869.    He  completed  the  cathedral,  built 
the  episcopal  palace,  the  library  and  college,  also 
many  churches,  chapels,  and  convents.    He  was  the 
originator  of  the  idea  of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable, 
in  1S.,0  the  island  was  divided  into  two  dioceses: 
at.  John  ■  and  Harbour  Grace.    The  Diocese  of  St. 


John's  comprises  the  eastern,  southern,  and  western 
shores  of  the  island.  Harbour  Grace  embraced  the 
north-eastern  shore  and  Labrador.  Bishop  Mul- 
lock was  succeeded  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Power, 
previously  president  of  Clonliffe  College,  Dublin,  and 
canon  of  the  cathedral,  a  man  of  high  literary  attain- 
ments, also  a  brilliant  pulpit  orator.  His  episcopacy 
lasted  until  1894,  being  the  longest  in  the  annals  of  the 
diocese.  He  completed  the  Church  of  St.  Patrick, 
Riverhead,  St.  John's;  and  during  his  episcopacy 
the  Christian  Brothers,  to  whom  is  due  the  high  state 
of  perfection  of  the  educational  system,  were  intro- 
duced. The  western  portion  of  the  island,  known  as 
"The  French  Shore",  was  separated  during  his  reign 
from  the  Diocese  of  St.  John  s  and  made  a  prefecture 
Apostolic,  afterwards  a  vicariate  Apostolic. 


Catheobai 


Bimrt,  St.  Jobs'*. 
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In  1895  Right  Rev.  Dr.  Howley  (born  fa  St. 
John's,  1843),  Vicar  Apostolic  of  St.  George's'  Preach 
Shore,  was  transferred  to  the  Sec  of  St.  John  s,  be- 
coming the  seventh  bishop.  He  undertook  extensive 
repairs  on  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  interior.  During  his  episcopate,  the 
academv  for  young  lathes  at  Ultledale  has  been  en- 
large!, the  new  college  built,  and  many  other  woriu 
have  been  inaugurated.  According  to  the  census  ot 
1901.  the  Catholic  population  of  the  dweese  was 
45,000.  There  are  70  churches;  50  chapels;  35  priests, 
143  schools;  21  convent  schools  (the  schools  a  I  re- 
ceive aid  from  the  State  and  full  religious  h bertv  .« 
granted);  9953  pupils;  14  convents.  Ihe  Irish  Chris- 
tian Brother*  tench  in  the  public  schools,  and  con  1  rt 
the  College  of  St .  Bonaventure's,  which  is  also 
to  the  London  University,  the  boys'  0rohaMfl»«»n 
over  100  lx>vs,  and  industrial  school  of  Mount  CastHi. 
The  Sisters  of  Mercy  have  charge  of  the  Orphan Jgt 
of  Belvedere  with  100  orphan  girls,  teach  in  tnt 
public  schook  and  conduct  several  academies,  i  ne 
Presentation  Sisters  also  teach  in  the  E?i|j*a*™7 

Saint  Joseph,  Diocese  of  (Sancti  J™ephi),  £ 
Missouri.  The  City  of  St.  Joseph  was  fwinded lb> 
Joseph  Robidoux,  a  Catholic,  who  in  * 
sole  proprietor  of  the  trading  post  at  tk* 
what  is  now  called  Roy's  Branch.  JU-t-abo% he 
Blaeksnake  Hills.  In  1838  an  itinerant  Jcsui t  v««W 
the  obscure  trailing  post  at  this  place  and  said  Ms* 
in  the  rude  log  house  of  Robidoux.    In  184U  iwv 
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Father  Vogel  administered  to  the  spiritual  wants  of 
the  faithful.  Robidoux,  alive  to  the  importanee  of 
his  trading  post,  began  preparation*  to  form  a  town. 
The  population  was  about  two  hundred  at  that  time. 
He  hail  surveys  and  plats  made  by  Fred  W.  Smith, 
a  Catholic.  Smith  named  his  plat  St.  Joseph;  it 
was  taken  to  St.  Louis  ami  re<*orded  on  20  July, 
1813.  The  first  permanent  pastor  was  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Scanlon,  who  began  his  labours  in  1S47. 
On  17  June,  1847,  a  brick  church  was  begun  and  in 
September  of  the  same  year  was  dedicated  by  Arch- 
bishop P.  K.  Kenrick  of  St.  Ixmis.  The  "Overland 
Period"  was  the  most  important  one  in  the  infancy 
of  St.  Joseph.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1849  began  the 
rush  to  California.  As  a  starting  point  St.  Joseph 
offered  advantages  which  no  other  place  possessed. 
There  was  at  that  time  a  population  of  1900  souls. 

At  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  in 
1806,  St.  Joseph  was  among  the  new  episcopal  sees 
proposed.  Rev.  John  J.  Hogan  was  rhosen  its  first 
Bishop,  3  March,  1868.  The  area  assigned  to  the 
new  diocese  was  that  part  of  the  State  of  Missouri 
lying  between  the  Missouri  and  Chariton  Rivers. 
On  investigation  the  bishop-elect  found  that  there 
were  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  Joseph  600  families,  about 
3001)  souls  attended  by  five  secular  priests.  The 
church  edifices  were  of  the  poorest  kind;  the  largest 
(pro-cathedral)  was  a  low,  narrow,  brick  building, 
built  at  three  different  times.  Bishop  Hogan  was 
consecrated  by  Archbishop  P.  R.  Kenrick,  13  Sep- 
tember, 1868,  and  at  once  took  charge  of  Iub  new 
field  of  labour.  In  1869  ground  was  broken  for  a  new 
cathedral  which,  three  yi-ars  later,  was  opened  for 
Divine  service.  The  number  of  priests 
gradually,  religious  consciousness  and 
were  awakened,  churches  were  built,  parish  schools 
erected,  and  charitable  institutions  founded.  On  10 
September,  1880,  Bishop  Hogan  was  transferred  to 
the  newly-erected  Diocese  of  Kansas  City,  Mo., 
and  appointed  Administrator  of  St.  Joseph.  When 
he  resigned  his  administration  of  the  Diocese  of  St. 


Joseph  in  1893,  the  Rt.  Rev.  M.  F.  Burke,  D.D., 
was  transferred  from  the  Diocese  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo- 
ming, to  St.  Joseph.  His  reception  by  clergy  and 
laity  was  most  enthusiastic.  Under  his  able  adminis- 
tration great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  material 
as  well  as  in  the  spiritual  upbuilding  of  the  diocese. 
A  heavy  debt  on  the  cathedral  has  been  liquidated, 
an  episcopal  residence  built,  a  school  of  the  cathedral 
parish  erected  at  a  cost  of  $60,000,  new  missions 
opened,  and  new  parishes  organized. 

The  City  of  St.  Joseph  has  at  present  8  parishes 
with  12  resident  pastors,  6  parish  schools  attended  by 
1340  pupils,  1  commercial  college  conducted  by  the 
Christian  Brothers,  1  academy  for  the  education  of 
young  ladies  conducted  by  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred 
Heart,  and  1  hospital  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity.  Catholic  population:  10,000.  Outside  of 
the  City  of  St.  Joseph  may  be  mentioned  the  Bene- 
dictine Abbey  at  Conception,  established  in  1874; 
the  Conception  Classical  College  conducted  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  Abbey;  the  Franciscan  Fathers  at 
Chillicothe  and  Wien;  two  charitable  hospitals,  one 
at  Chillicothe  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Mary, 
the  other  at  Maryville  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Francis;  an  academy  for  the  education  of  young 
ladies  at  Chillicothe  conducted  by  the  Sisters  "of  St. 
Joseph;  the  mother-house  and  academy  of  the 
Benedictine  Sisters  of  Perpetual  Adoration  at  Clyde; 
an  orphan  asylum  at  Conception;  twenty  churches 
with  resident  priests;  thirty-two  mission  stations; 
and  seven  parochial  schools.  By  a  decree  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Consistory,  dat«>d  Rome, 
16  June,  1911,  the  territory  containing  the  Coun- 
ties of  Adair,  Clark,  Knox,  Lewis,  Macon,  Marion, 
Monroe,  Ralls,  Randolph,  Shelbv,  Schuyler,  Scot- 
land, und  that  part  of  Chariton  County  east  of  the 


Chariton  River  was  detached  from  the  Archdiocese 
of  St.  Louis  and  attached  to  the  Diocese  of  St.  Joseph. 
By  reason  of  this  extension  the  Diocese  of  St.  Joseph 
now  comprises  the  whole  northern  part  of  the  State 
of  Missouri,  extending  from  the  Missouri  to  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
the  Counties  of  Howard,  Boone,  Audrain,  and  Pike. 
By  the  increase  of  territory  16  parishes  have  been  added, 
and  20  more  priests  have  been  affiliated  with  the  dio- 
cese.   The  Catholic  population  is  (191 1)  about  34,000. 

H<hmn,  On  the  Mumon  i«  .l/w«ouri  i  Kan  mix  C'itv.  1S02); 
UsNBNRAMr,  Hintariml  .Souitmr  of  the  tmnvirulnl,  'WrpOon 
Parish  (St.  Jowpb.  ISMI7);  affinal  (athat.r  li.retlor,,  (1010). 

C.  LlN'NENKAMP. 

Saint  Louis,  Archdiocese  of  (Sancti  Lroovici), 
created  a  diocese  2  July,  1826;  raised  to  the  rank  of 
an  archdiocese  20  July.  1847.  It  comprises  that  por- 
tion of  the  State  of  Missouri  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  northern  lines  of  the  Count ies  of  Pike,  Au- 
drain, Boone,  and  Howard,  on  the  west  bv  the  western 
lines  of  the  Counties  Howard,  Boone,  Cole,  Maries, 
Phelps,  Texas  and  Howell,  on  the  south  by  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Mississippi  River, 
a  territory  of  26,235  square  miles. 

History. — The  City  of  St.  Ixmis  was  founded  in 
1764  by  Pierre  Liguest  I^adcdc,  a  French  nobleman, 
who  came  to  Ixmisiana  in  1755  and  entered  commer- 
cial life  in  New  Orleans.  In  1762  the  firm  of  Maxent 
Laclede  and  Co.  were  given  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
treating  with  the  Indians  of  the  North-west,  and  in  the 
same  year  Monsieur  Laclede  with  some  companions 
came  up  to  Fort  Chartres  in  the  interest  of  the  firm. 
The  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1763  put  an  end  to  the  priv- 
ilege, and  Monsieur  Laclede  purchased  t  he  interest  of 
his  partners,  left  Fort  Chart rea  and  landed  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  where  in  1764  he  selected  a 
spot,  at  that  time  a  wilderness,  and  here  laid  the 
foundation  of  St.  Louis.  He  built  the  first  house,  em- 
ploying Indian  women  and  children  in  digging  out  the 
cellar  and  carrying  the  earth  away  in  their  blankets. 
By  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  France  ceded  to  Spain  all  of 
Louisiana  west  of  the  Mississippi,  but  there  was  no 
formal  occupation  by  the  Spanish  until  1770.  St. 
Louis  therefore  during  the  first  years  of  its  existence 
belonged  to  the  Diocese  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  a  juris- 
diction that  extended  throughout  Louisiana.  There 
were  but  two  priests  in  the  St.  Ixmis  territory:  Father 
Luke  Collet,  a  Recollect,  and  the  Jesuit  Father  Meu- 
rin;  the  former  died  in  1765  leaving  but  one  priest  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  the  veteran  Father  Sebastian 
Louis  Meunn.  The  story  of  good  old  Father  Meu- 
rin  is  replete  with  tales  of  hardship  and  sacrifice  made 
for  the  French  and  Indians  of  Illinois  and  Missouri. 
In  1766,  finding  the  task  too  great,  he  wrote  the  Bishop 
of  Quebec:  "Ste  Genevieve  is  my  residence.  Thence 
I  go  every  spring  and  visit  the  other  villages.  1  re- 
turn again  in  the  autumn  and  whenever  I  am  sum- 
moned on  sick  calls.  I  am  only  sixty-one  years  old, 
but  I  am  exhausted,  broken  by  twenty-five  years  of 
mission  work  in  this  country,  and  of  these  nearly 
twenty  years  of  malady  and  disease  show  me  the 
gates  of  death.  I  am  incapable,  therefore,  of  long  ai>- 
plication  or  bodily  fatigue.  I  cannot  accordingly 
supply  the  spiritual  necessities  of  the  country,  where 
even  the  stoutest  men  could  not  endure.  It  would 
need  four  priests.  If  you  can  give  me  only  one,  he 
should  be  appointee!  to  Cahokia,  and  with  the  powers 
of  vicar-general."  In  1768  Fr.  P.  Gibault.  Vicar 
General  of  Qud>ee,  was  sent  to  his  aid  and  laboured 
with  him  until  the  formal  occupation  of  Louisiana  by 
the  Spaniards. 

Father  Gibault  continued  his  visits  until  the  com- 
ing of  the  Capuchin  Fathers  from  New  Orleans  in 
1772,  and  Father  Meurin  remained  on  the  cast  side 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Prior  to  Father  Gibault'B 
coming,  there  was  no  church  building  in  this  territory. 
The  records  at  Cahokia  show  that  at  St  .  Louis  Father 
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Meurin  in  1706  baptized,  under  condition,  in  a  tent  for 
want  of  a  church,  Marie,  lawful  daughter  of  John 
Baptistc  Deechamp  and  of  Marie  Pion ;  and  again,  that 
he  conferred  the  same  sacrament  upon  Antoine,  son  of 
Lisette,  a  Pawnee  Blave,  on  9  May  of  the  same  year, 
Father  Gihault,  soon  after  his  arrival,  undertook  the 
erection  of  a  small  church  built  of  upright  logs.  This 
modest  edifice  was  rapidly  completed  and  dedicated 
on  24  June,  1770.  With  the  advent  of  the  Capuchins 
in  1772.  Father  Valentine  of  that  order  became  the 
first  resident  priest  of  St.  Ixiuis  and  remained  until 
1770.  He  was  succeeded  by  Father  Bernard,  also  a 
Capuchin,  who  remained  for  thirteen  years  and  dur- 
ing his  stay  organized  St.  Charles  and  St,  Ferdinand. 
From  1789  to  1793  there  arc  no  record*  to  show  that 
St.  Louis  had  a  resident  priest.  In  1793  Pierre 
Joseph  Didier,  a  Benedictine  monk,  assumed  charge 
and  remained  until  1799.  In  1800  the  territory  of 
Louisiana  was  receded  to  France  and  three  years 
later  transferred  by  Napoleon  to  the  United  States. 
Thus  we  find  that  St.  Louts  and  the  Louisiana  terri- 
tory during  its  early  days  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  :  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Canada,  1058-1674;  the 
Diocese  of  Quebec,  1074-1759;  the  Diocese  of  Santi- 
ago in  Cuba,  1759-1787;  the  Diocese  of  Havana, 
1787-1793;  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas, 
1793-1826.  The  territory  east  of  the  Mississippi 
was  subject  to:  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Canada, 
1658-1674;  the  Diocese  of  Quebec,  1674-1784;  the 
Prefecture  Apostolic  of  the  thirteen  states  of  the 
Union,  1784-1789;  the  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  1789- 
1808;  the  Diocese  of  Bardstown,  1808-1834. 

In  1800  Rev.  Thomas  Flynn  was  mode  parish 
priest  of  St.  Louis,  remaining  in  that  position  until 
1808  when  he  removed  to  Ste  Genevieve.  Again 
from  1808  until  1811,  when  Father  Savigne  took 
charge,  we  find  the  pariah  without  the  service  of  a 
priest.  Father  Savigne's  ministry  extended  over  a 
period  of  six  years,  and  during  these  years  the  city 
grew  to  such  an  extent  as  to  require  the  labours  of  a 
priest  who  could  devote  to  it  his  entire  time  and  at- 
tention. In  1810  the  population  numbered  1400— 
mostly  French  with  some  Spaniards  and  a  constantly 
increasing  influx  of  Americans.  Thus  far  St.  Louis 
had  been  but  a  struggling  village,  the  surrounding 
country  but  a  wilderness  that  re-echoed  to  the  war- 
whoop  of  the  savage  or  resounded  with  the  crack  of  the 
ranger's  rifle.  Now  things  were  to  assume  a  more  im- 
portant aspect,  so  that  five  years  laterwc  hear  of  the 
Diocese  of  St.  Louis.  St.  Louis  as  a  diocese  had  its 
origin  amidst  the  early  ecclesiastical  troubles  and  dis- 
putes of  the  Diocese  of  Louisiana  and  the  Floridas. 
The  Diocese  of  St.  Christopher  of  Havana,  Louisiana, 
and  the  Floridas  was  erected  in  1787,  and  Rt.  Rev. 
Joseph  de  Trespalatios  was  appointed  the  first  bishop; 
thus  St  .  Louis  was  under  the  jurisdict  ion  of  the  Bishop 
of  Havana.  On  25  April,  1793,  the  Diocese  of 
Louisiana  and  both  Floridas  was  created;  New  Or- 
leans was  designated  as  the  cathedral  city,  and  the 
Rev.  Louis  Peflalver  y  Cardenas  was  appointed  the 
first  bishop.  He  arrived  at  New  Orleans  on  17  July, 
1795.  On  24  Sept.,  1815.  Rt.  Rev.  I  »uis  William 
u  MUrF  waB  consecrated  Bishop  of  Ixiuisiana  and 
the  Floridas,  and  immediately  after  proposed  the 
erection  of  the  See  of  St.  Louis  then  in  Upper  Louisi- 
ana (sometimes  called  Ixiuisiana  Superior,  sometimes 
Alta  Louisiana"),  Very  soon  after,  however,  he 
reqiN-st^l  th«.  withdrawal  of  this  proposal  owing  to 
UK  serious  and  complicated  troubles  caused  by  the 
trustees  i  Margin lli.-rs  and  three  misguided  priests  of 
the  cathedra!  churrh  in  New  Orleans). 

Open  menaces  of  violence  and  other  serious  threats 
prompted  him  to  solicit  the  Propaganda  to  permit 
urn  to  take  up  his  r.*idence  at  St.  Ixiuis  and  to  con- 
tinue .st.  Ix.uis  as  part  of  the  Ixiuisiana  jurisdiction. 

tame  to  St.  Ixmis  accompanied  by  Bishop  Flaget,  of 


Bardstown,  Ky.  He  was  received  here  with  great 
welcome,  was  installed  with  the  usual  solemnities  by 
Bishop  Flaget,  and  took  possession  of  the  pro-cathe- 
dral, a  poor  wooden  structure  in  ruinous  condition. 
The  same  year  he  founded  at  St.  Louis  a  Latin  Acad- 
emy which  later  developed  into  the  University  of 
St.  Louis  (q.  v.).  On  13  Aug.,  1822,  the  Very  Rev. 
Joseph  Rosati,  vicar-general  for  Bishop  Du  Bourg,  was 
appointed  by  Pius  VII  titular  Bishop  of  Tenagre,  and 
created  Vicar  Apostolic  of  the  territories  of  Slississippi 
and  Alabama.  This  appointment  Father  Rosati  de- 
clined, giving  to  the  Propaganda  as  reasons  the  pau- 
city and  penury  of  the  people  of  Mississippi  and  Ala- 
bama; the  utter  impossibility  of  a  priest  being  able  to 
sustain  himself  at  Natchez;  Bay  St.  Louis  being  too 
poor  to  erect  even  an  unpretentious  church  building, 
and  no  other  city  in  the  two  states  being  sufficiently 
well-equipped  with  church  or  resources  worthy  of  a 
bishop.  He  also  emphasized  the  importance  of  his 
continuing  as  president  of  the  seminar}',  as  no  priest 
was  at  hand  equal  to  the  task  of  assuming  its  direc- 
tion. His  arguments  and  the  protests  of  the  Bishop 
of  Baltimore  prevailed.  The  Brief  "Quum  superiori 
anno"  dated  14  July,  1823,  addressed  to  Bishop  Du 
Bourg,  revoked  the  appointment  and  suppressed  the 
vicariate.  Father  Rosati,  however,  was  not  to  es- 
cape episcopal  honours.  He  was  appointed  coadjutor 
to  Bishop  Du  Bourg  by  Apostolic  Brief  dated  22  June, 
1823,  and  by  instructions  of  said  Brief  was  to  reside 
in  St.  Louis.  The  Brief  recited  that  after  three 
years  the  Diocese  of  Ixwisiana  was  to  be  divided,  New 
Orleans  and  St.  Louis  to  be  named  episcopal  sees. 
Bishop  Du  Bourg  to  have  his  choice  of  either,  and 
Bishop  Rosati  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  the 
other.  Father  Rosati  received  these  documents  on  4 
Dec.,  1823,  and  letters  from  the  Propaganda  told  him 
that  he  must  submit  to  the  dignity  he  had  thus  far 
sought  to  escape.  Bishop  Du  Bourg  was  then  in 
Ixiuisiana,  and  selected  for  the  consecration  services 
the  Church  of  the  Ascenskin  in  Donaldsonville,  La., 
a  central  position,  where  many  clergy  might  assemble. 
Here  the  Very  Rev.  Father  Rosati  was  consecrated 
titular  Bishop  of  Tenagre  on  25  March,  1824,  by 
Bishop  Louis-Guillaume- Valentin  Du  Bourg,  assisted 
by  the  Very  Rev.  Louis  Sibourd,  V.G.,  and  the  Rev. 
Anthony  de  Sedella,  O.M.Cap.,  rector  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  New  Orleans. 

Not  long  after,  Bishop  Du  Bourg  found  the  task  im- 
posed upon  him  beyond  his  strength,  and,  discouraged 
by  the  difficulties  which  arose  to  thwart  his  projects 
and  harassed  by  bitter  opposition  in  his  own  city 
(which  in  some  of  his  writings  he  styled  "vera  nova 
Babylonia"),  he  resigned  his  sec  and  departed  for 
Europe  in  April,  1826.  Pending  this  the  Propa- 
ganda had,  on  26  June,  1820,  voted  the  erection 
of  S  .  Louis  as  a  diocese,  which  action  was  approved 
of  by  the  pope  on  2  July,  of  the  same  year.  On 
the  same  day  the  resignation  of  Bishop  Du  Bonn? 
was  formally  accepted,  and  letters  were  forwarded  to 
Bishop  Rosati,  asking  him  to  accept  the  vacant  sec. 
This  he  earnestly  requested  to  be  allowed  to  decline, 
pleading  his  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  clergy  and 
people  of  Ixiuisiana  and  his  familiarity  with  the  dis- 
tricts of  Mi*»uri,  Illinois,  and  Arkansas,  He  ureed 
the  appointment  of  Rev.  Ix»  de  Neckere,  a  Belguin 
Lazarist,  as  Bishop  of  New  Orleans,  and  sought  the  in- 
tervention of  Bishop  Du  Bourg  to  have  thus  effected. 
His  objection  was  sustained,  and  finally  on  20  March. 
1827,  Pope  Leo  XII  transferred  him  from  the  See  of 
Tenagre  to  that  of  St.  Ixiuis,  and  requested  him  W 
continue  the  administration  of  New  Orleans  until 
such  time  as  other  provision  might  be  made. 

At  this  period  the  Diocese  of  Ixiuisiana  compnswl. 
roughly  speaking,  the  territory  extending  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Dominion  of  Canada  ami  from 
the  Mississippi  River  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Ow- 
ing to  the  existing  indefinite  lines  of  demarcation  » 
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was  at  times  difficult  and  even  impossible  to  decide 
with  certainty  the  exact  confines  of  the  diocese.  The 
uncertainty  of  jurisdiction,  which  necessarily  arose 
from  this,  influenced  Koine  to  advise  nil  bishops  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  constitute  their  neigh- 
bouring bishops  their  vicars-general;  so  in  the  archives 
of  the  diocese  we  find  documents  appointing  Bishop 
Rosati  vicar-general  to  the  Bishops  of  (Quebec,  Bards- 
town,  St.  Boniface,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati  and  Du- 
buque. The  State  of  Illinois  was  part  of  the  Diocese 
of  Bardstown,  Ky  ,  established  in  1808,  yet  Bishop 
Flaget  in  exercising  his  episcopal  functions  along  the 
Mississippi  in  the  State  of  Illinois  ministered  to  the 
wants  of  Catholics  on  the  western  side  of  the  river, 
and  so  also  Bishop  Du  Bourg,  when  residing  at  St. 
Louis,  gave  his  attention  to  the  faithful  in  Illinois,  and 
in  this  Bishop  Rosati  also  followed  the  example  set. 
However,  in  the  year  1832,  Bishop  Rosati  wrote  to 
Rome  that  as  the  western  half  of  Illinois  had  hitherto 
been  cared  for  by  the  ordinary  of  St.  Louis  it  would 
prove  more  expedient  to  attach  it  to  the  See  of  St. 
Louis  not  only  de  facto  but  also  de  jure.  Pursuant  to 
this  suggestion  Rome,  when  erecting  the  See  of  Vin- 
cenncs,  in  the  year  1834,  divided  the  State  of  Illinois 
and  attached  the  western  half  to  St.  Ixniis  and  the 
eastern  half  to  Vincennes;  thus  it  remained  until  the 
year  1844  when  the  Diocese  of  Chicago  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  Diocese  of  St.  Louis  at  the  time  of  its  erec- 
tion, as  is  found  in  Bishop  Rosati's  report  to  the 
Propaganda,  dated  1  Nov.,  1825,  comprised  the 
northern  portion  of  the  so-called  "Louisiana  Pur- 
chase" including  Arkansas.  In  Missouri  Bishop 
Rosati  mentions  the  pity,  St.  Louis,  where  then1  was 
but  a  single  priest,  and,  as  he  says,  need  of  at  least 
two  more.  Here  the  church  begun  by  Bishop  Du 
Bourg  was  still  unfinished.  Financial  depression 
having  driven  away  some  and  prevented  others  from 
paying  their  subscriptions,  suit  was  entered  for  pay- 
ment of  the  church  debt  and  permission  asked  oi  the 
State  to  sell  the  bishop's  house  and  other  church 
properties  to  meet  the  obligation.  Thus  the  condi- 
tions prevalent  were  by  no  means  encouraging; 
finally,  in  1822,  part  of  the  church  property  was  sold, 
including  the  parochial  residence,  as  also  a  building 
in  course  of  construction  for  an  academy.  The  pur- 
chaser gave  Bishop  Rosati  a  time  in  which  to  redeem 
it,  and  to  secure  necessary  means  he  sent  to  Europe 
Rev.  Francis  Neill,  in  the  hope  that  generous  Catn- 
olics_ there  would  aid  him  in  saving  the  property. 
In  his  report  to  Rome,  Bishop  Rosati  (besides  St. 
Louis,  which  he  stvled  the  most  important  city  of 
the  State  and  one  of  great  possibilities)  mentions  the 
following  others:  Carondefct,  or  Vide  Poche,  with  a 
hundred  very  poor  families  of  French  origin;  Floris- 
sant ,  cared  for  by  Father  Van  Quiekenborn,  S.J.,  who 
was  in  charge  of  five  scholastics,  and  at  the  same  time 
directed  a  school  for  Indian  boyB;  St.  Charles, 
Portage  des  Sioux,  Dardenne  (now  St.  Peter's);  Cote 
sans  Desain,  a  French  village  distant  about  ninety 
miles  from  St.  Ixniis;  Ijl  Mine  di  Plumb  (Old  Mines), 
with  about  200  French  families;  St.  Michael's 
(Frederirktown);  Stc  Genevieve  with  resident  priest; 
the  Barrens  (French  Bois  Bruit,  Latin  Sylt-a  Cre- 
mate), consisting  then  of  about  200  families  at- 
tended by  one  of  the  Fathers  of  St.  Mary's  Sem- 
inary, with  16  students  of  theology  in  attendance. 
Here  too  was  located  the  Ixiretto  Convent  with  17 
sisters  and  some  postulants;  though  struggling  with 
difficulties  and  lack  of  funds  the  sistere  maintained  a 
free  school  and  cam!  for  24  orphans.  The  last 
Louisiana  town  mentioned  in  the  report  was  New 
Mai  I  ml.  with  SO  Frcneh  families.  In  Illinois  Bishop 
Rosati  notes  Kaskaskia  with  150  families,  and  Praine 
du  Rochcr,  with  church  and  resident  priest,  the  Rev. 
Fat  her  Olivier,  aged  seventy-five  years,  who  was  almost 
blind  and  unable  to  render  any  services  to  the  parish. 


"I  have  offered  him  a  room  in  the  seminary",  writes 
the  bishop;  "he  is  a  saint  who  has  Bpent  himself 
for  many  years  in  the  service  of  Catholics  about  these 
parts." 

Aside  from  this  report  we  find,  in  other  documents 
extant,  mention  made  of  Apple  Creek  (1816);  Cape 
Girardeau  (1816);  Potosi  (1816):  Mine  La  Motte 
(1816);  Harrisonville  (1818);  and  the  Osage  Indian 
Nation  Missions  in  Kansas  (1822)  with  Rev.  Cn. 
de  La  Croix  as  pastor.  In  1818  Rev.  Michael  Portier 
was  n*ident  at  Braseau,  Mo.,  and  in  1822  Rev. 
Hercules  Brassock  at  Drury,  but  as  no  mention 
of  these  names  is  found  before  or  after  this  time  we 
can  only  conclude  that  these  fathers  were  residing 
with  English-speaking  families  with  the  purpose 
probably  of  learning  English.   The  report  of  Bishop 
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Rosati  was  dated  1825,  the  diocese  was  established 
in  1826;  yet  the  parishes  and  missions  remain  the 
same  in  1826  as  in  1825  and  so  continue  until  1831. 
In  1827  we  count  1  bishop,  4  secular  priests,  8  Lazarist 
fathers.  8  Jesuit  fathers;  a  total  of  20  priests.  In 
1831  there  were  11  churches  with  and  8  churches 
without  resident  priests;  20  missions;  1  bishop;  16 
secular  priests;  8  Lazarist  Fathers;  11  Jesuits;  a 
total  of  35  priests.  The  Catholic  population  num- 
bered 8000.  It  should  be  noted  that  on  20  Aug.,  1818, 
Ladies  of  the  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  including 
Madame  Philippina  Duchesne,  Superior,  Octavia 
Berthold,  and  Eugenia  Audet,  with  two  lay  sisters 
arrived  in  St.  Louis  and  soon  after  located  at  St. 
Charles,  Mo.  In  October  of  the  same  year  the 
Lacarist  Fathers  came  from  Bardstown,  Ky.,  and 
settled  permanently  at  the  Barrens.  On  31  May, 
1823,  two  Jesuits,  Fathers  Charles  vanQuirkenborn 
and  Peter  Timmermans,  with  seven  scholastics  and 
three  lay  brothers,  arrived,  and  soon  after  located  in 
Florissant,  Mo.,  while  on  the  same  day  of  the  same 
year  twelve  Sisters  of  Loretto  took  up  their  perma- 
nent resilience  at  the  Barrens  in  Perry  County.  On 
25  November,  1829,  four  Sisters  of  Charity  arrived 
at  St.  Louis  from  Emmitsburg,  Maryland,  and  t>egan 
their  labours  in  conducting  a  hospital,  to  found  which 
Mr.  John  Mullanphy  had  given  houses  and  lota 
and  other  properties.  On  30  May  of  the  same  year 
Bishop  Rosati  approved  of  the  foundation  of  the 
Visitation  Nuns  at  Kaskaskia,  111.;  these  later,  in 
1844,  settled  at  St.  Louis,  being  compelled  to  leave 
Kaskaskia  because  of  the  great  flood  of  that  year. 
On  5  March.  1836,  Rev.  James  Fontbonne  arrived  at 
St.  Louis  with  seven  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  from  the 
Diocese  of  Lyons,  France.  Four  Ursuline  Nuns 
arrived  on  4  Sept.,  1848.  The  Rev.  Joseph  Paquin 
was  the  first  priest  to  own  Missouri  as  his  native 
Btate.    He  was  born  at  New  Madrid,  4  Dec.,  1799. 
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The  first  bishop  to  be  consecrated  in  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  Louis  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Rosati  was  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Michael  Portier,  titular  Bishop  of  Oliensis  and 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Alabuma  and  the  two  Floridas, 
the  consecration  taking  place  5  Nov.,  1826. 

Joseph  Roaali. — Born  at  Sora  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  on  12  Jan.,  1789,  he  resolved  even  in  his  early 
days  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  service  of  God.  In 
his  youth  he  entered  the  novitiate  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Congregation  °*  ,ne  Mission  at  Rome,  was  there 
professed,  and  ordained  a  priest.  No  record  of  his 
ordination  is  extant,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that 
Napoleon  at  the  time  held  sway  in  the  Eternnl  City, 
and  he  commanded  the  expulsion  and  suppression  of 
the  Lazarist  Fathers.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  it 
must  havel>een  either  in  1811  or  1812,  as  documents 
show  that  on  19  Nov.,  1S12,  the  usual  sacerdotal 
faculties  were  given  him  by  the  Cardinal  Vicar  of 
Rome.  His  first  charge  was  as  assistant  to  the  Rev. 
Felix  de  Andreis.  C  M.  This  we  find  him  occupying 
when  in  the  year  1815  Bishop  Du  Bourg  was  con- 
secrated in  Rome.  A  few  days  after  his  consideration 
Bishop  Du  Bourg  arranged  with  the  cardinal  prefect 
to  have  a  colony  of  Lazarist  Fathers  go  to  America 
to  found  a  seminary  and  take  up  missionary  work  in 
his  new  diocese.  Rev.  Felix  de  Andreis  was  ap- 
pointed superior  of  this  band,  and  he  selected  as  his 
associate  the  Rev.  Joseph  Rosati  and  the  Rev.  John 
B.  Aquaroni.  They,  together  with  four  lav  brothers 
and  two  secular  priests,  the  Revs.  Joseph  Garret  i  and 
Andrew  Ferrari,  and  also  four  ecclesiastical  students, 
on  18  Oct.,  1815,  departed  from  Rome  for  their  future 
field  of  labour.  Bishop  Du  Bourg,  detained  at  Rome 
on  important  and  serious  business,  could  not  accom- 
pany them.  He,  therefore,  before  their  departure, 
appointed  Father  de  Andreis  his  vicar-general  and 
Father  Hosati  director  of  the  seminarians,  noting 
in  the  appointment  of  the  latter  that,  should  Rev. 
de  Andreis  die,  Father  Rosati  was  to  succeed  him  as 
vicar-gen  .thI. 

On  7  Jan.,  1816,  the  colonists  arrived  at  Bordeaux, 
took  up  their  reaidencc  in  the  archicpiscopal  palace 
and  remained  there  several  months,  applying  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  French  and  English  lan- 
guages. Finally,  12  June,  1816,  thev  embarked  at 
Bordeaux  for  Baltimore  and  landed 'there  27  July. 
1816;  thence  they  proceeded  by  stage  to  Pittsburg, 
and  here  were  delayed  several  weeks  because  of  low 
water  in  the  Ohio  River,  finally  arriving  at  Bards- 
town  during  October  of  1817.  Bishop  Flaget  received 
them  most  cordially  and  with  even-  mark  of  affection, 
and  placid  at  their  disposal  part  of  his  seminary. 
Here  they  rejnained  studying  English  under  the  tutor- 
ship of  Bishop  David,  then  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Flaget. 
Father  Ibwati  in  a  very  short  time  had  advanced 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  preach  ami  hear  confemjons 
in  the  English  language,  and  aside  from  his  occupation 
as  professor  of  philosophy  and  theology  in  the  sem- 
inary, devoid!  himself  to  parochial  work.  When  in 
June,  1817,  word  was  rceciv<d  that  Bishop  Du  Bourg 
had  lafled  from  Bordeaux  and  would  arrive  at 
Annapolis  about  14  September  on  his  way  to  St. 
Louts.  Bishop  Flaget  and  Fathers  de  Andreis  and 
Kosati  with  one  lay  brother,  set  out  on  horseback 
from  Bardstown,  Ky.,  to  St.  Louis,  a  distance  of  over 
three  hundred  miles,  there  to  arrange  a  reception  for 
the  bishop.  After  the  installation  of  Bishop  Du  Bourg 
at  M  |,ouis.  Bishop  Flaget  and  Father  Rosati  re- 
turned to  Bardstown,  leaving  Father  de  Andreis 
ami  Brother  Blanea  at  Ste  Genevieve,  Mo.  Father 
Kosati  remained  at  Bardstown  as  rector  of  the 
seminary  until  Octolier.  1818,  when  by  order  of 
iMsi.op  i*,  iv,llrK  ,he  Hprnjna^,  was  transfer™!  to 

he  Barrens.  Perry  County,  Mo.  Father  Rosati  was 
Or,  i^  <\""!'s"  "Vi"11.''  nls"  P^«>rof  the  village  church. 
w«„  ,.  i  i  1'  H1."  v<'n«'rated  de  Andreis  died  and 
was  succeeded  by  l  ather  Rosati  as  superior  of  the 


Lazarist  Fathers  and  as  vicar-general  of  Bishop 
Du  Bourg.  Admirably  did  he  accomplish  the  work 
devolving  on  him  by  virtue  of  his  new  appointment. 
Soon,  without  any  conscious  effort,  he  found  himself 
surrounded  by  a  body  of  enthusiastic  and  willing  co- 
labourers,  ami  his  ability  and  scholarship  were  soon 
manifest  throughout  the  land. 

In  1821  Bishop  Du  Bourg  intended  separating 
Mississippi  and  other  territory'  from  his  diocese  and 
pleaded  for  the  appointment  of  Father  Rosati  as 
vicar  Apostolic.  This  dignity  the  hitter's  humility 
prompted  him  to  decline,  but  later  on  Rome  nominated 
him  titular  Bishop  of  Tenagre,  and  coadjutor  to 
Bishop  Du  Bourg.  He  was  enjoined  under  obedience 
to  accept  the  nomination,  and  he  remained  in  this 
office  until  the  establishment  of  the  Diocese  of  St. 
I»uis,  when  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  its  destinies 
and  entrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  Sec  of 
New  Orleans.  His  worth  as  bishop  can  be  gk'aned 
from  the  results  of  his  administration.  Numerous 
religious  orders  were  introduced,  and  during  his  time 
and  partly  by  his  efforts,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  estab- 
lished their  novitiate  at  Florissant,  Mo.,  and  founded 
the  wiwtcrn  province  of  the  order.  In  1S27  Bishop 
Rosati  transferred  to  them  the  College  at  St.  I/wm 
which  has  since  grown  into  the  present  University 
of  St.  Ixiuis.  The  Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the 
Visitation  Nuns,  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  grew 
and  developed  by  his  advice  and  under  his  guidance. 
A  home  for  the  orphans,  an  institute  lor  deaf- 
mute*  and  the  St.  Louis  Mullanphy  H<»pital  were 
made  possible  by  his  zeal  and  untiring  efforts.  In 
the  year  1831  he  began  the  building  of  the 
cathedral  church,  a  beautiful,  stately,  and  at  the 
same  time  costly,  structure,  the  cornerstone  of 
which  was  solemnly  blessed  and  laid  by  him  on 
1  Aug.,  1831. 

The  solemn  consecration  of  the  cathedral  took 
place  on  26  Oct.,  1834,  Bishop  Rosati  himself  being 
the  coaiecrator,  assisted  by  Bishops  Flaget  of  Bards- 
town, Purcell  of  Cincinnati,  and  Brute'  of  Vinccnnes 
in  presence  of  many  priests  and  a  great  concourse  of 
people.  Here  too,  only  two  days  later,  he  conse- 
crated the  venerated  Bishop  Brute.  Even  to-day  the 
cathedral  stands,  a  monument  of  the  faith  and  devo- 
tion of  the  Catholics  of  old  St.  Ixmis,  the  wonder  and 
the  admiration  of  all  because  of  its  purity  of  archi- 
tecture and  solidity  of  construction.  In  the  midst  of 
his  distracting  and  arduous  duties  Bishop  Rosati  yet 
found  time  for  studv  and  literary  work.  As  a  writer 
he  was  clear  and  convincing  and  many  of  the  ablest 
and  most  learned  documents  of  the  Four  Provincial 
Councils  of  Baltimore  are  the  results  of  his  pen.  He 
was  a  prudent,  efficient  administrator  and  an  elo- 
quent speaker,  speaking  equally  well  m  Italian. 
French,  and  English.  His  audiences  included  men  o, 
every  rank  and  station  and  so  convincing  were  his 
words  and  so  impressive  his  |>ersonality,  that  his  con- 
verts during  the  year  1839  numbered  299.  His  con- 
fessional was  always  surrounded  by  penitents  ami  in 
and  out  of  the  confessional  he  was  accessible  to  all 
who  sought  his  friendship  or  advice.  He  permitted 
himself  to  call  no  time  his  own,  but  at  all  hours  was 
readv  to  liest  ow  his  best  attention  upon  any  person 
who  might  desire  to  speak  with  him;  thus  he  came  to 
wield  a  might  v  influence  for  good.  ,  _ 

On  25  Aprit,  1840.  he  attended  the  fourth  Provin- 
cial Council  of  Baltimore  and  after  its  close  departed 
for  Rome,  where  he  was  most  graciously  received  n> 
Pope  Gregory  XVI.  Appointed  by  the  pope  Apos- 
tolic Delegate  to  Havti.  he  was  commissioned  to 
adjust  the  relationship" between  the  Holy  See  and  the 
Republic  of  Havti;  he  accepted  the  appointment  in 
doing  so,  however,  he  did  not  fail  to  note  the  danger 
of  leaving  his  far-extending  and  yet  undeveloped  dio- 
cese during  so  long  a  time  without  a  leader;  coi 
quently  he  advised  the 


of  a  coadjutor. 
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This  Rome  agreed  to  and  asked  him  to  name  his 
choice;  he  thereupon  proposed  the  name  of  the  Very 
Rev.  Peter  Richard  Kenrick.  vicar-general  to  the  Kt, 
Rev.  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick  of  Philadelphia;  at  tho 
earne  time  he  drew  attention  to  the  fact  that  only  a 
short  time  Itefore  he  had  petitioned  Rome  to  appoint 
as  hi*  coadjutor  the  Very  Rev.  John  Timon,  C.M., 
ami  that  Father  Timon  had  declined  the  honour. 
Now,  he  argued,  in  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
the  same  nature  it  might  he.  well  to  oblige  Father  Ken- 
rick under  obedience  to  accept  the  office.  That 
Rome  acted  on  tin-  suggestion  is  clear  from  a  letter  of 
the  Kt.  Rev.  Francis  Patrick  Kenrick,  dated  Phila- 
delphia, 4  June,  1S41,  addreesed  to  Bishop  Rosati  in 
which  we  read:  "the  positive  wishes  of  His  Holiness 
have,  I  believe,  secured  my  brother's  full  acquies- 
cence". Before  going  to  Hayti  Bishop  ilosati  re- 
turned to  the  Tnitod  States,  and  on  30  Nov.,  1841,  at 
the  cathedral  church  at  Philadelphia,  he  consecrated 
the  Rt.  Rev.  Peter  Richard  Kenrick  titular  Bishop  of 
Drasa  and  coadjutor  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Louis. 


Having  arranged  the  affairs  of  his  diocese,  ai 
formed  himself  as  well  as  possible  regarding  m 
at  Hayti,  he  set  sail  from  New  York,  15  Jan.,  1842, 
ami  landed  at  Port  au  Prince  on  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  the  same  month,  where  he  was  received  with  every 
mark  of  respect.  Success  crowned  his  efforts  in  so  far 
i  he  was  able  to  convince  the  president  of  the  ad^ 


bility  of  signing  a  Concordat  which  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Holv  Sec  for  approval. 

He  left  Hayti  22  February,  1X42,  landed  at  Brest, 
France,  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  from  there  proceeded 
to  Rome  to  report  the  result  of  his  endeavours  to  the 
pope.  The  remainder  of  the  year  he  spent  in  Eu- 
rope. In  the  spring  of  184:1,  the  Concordat  having 
been  signed  at  Rome,  he  journeyed  to  Paris  to  arrange 
for  his  return  trip  to  Hayti.  ft  is  of  interest  to  note 
that  on  his  trip  to  Paris  he  met  and  travelled  with  the 
papal  nuncio  to  Brussels,  the  Most  Rev.  Vineenzo 
Oioacchino  Pecci.  titular  Archbishop  of  Damictta, 
afterwards  the  illustrious  I>eo  XIII,  and  that  the 
latter  in  1881  in  speaking  of  this  meeting,  said  that 
never  during  his  days  had  he  met  with  a  prelate  so 
saintly  (iukhuuo  si  aanto)  and  so  imbued  with  filial 
love  and  respect  for  the  pope.  When  Bishop  Rosati 
reached  Paris  his  health,  long  before  undermined 
bv  the  privations  and  exposures  of  his  missionary 
life  in  the  Far  West,  gave  way;  he  was  stricken  with 
an  aeuto  attack  of  lunff  trouble,  which  he  had  con- 
tracted during  the  previous  month  of  February,  and, 
acting  on  the  advice  of  his  physicians,  he  returned  to 
Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  House  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Fathers  of  the  Mission  on  25  Sept.,  1843. 
Coming  to  Missouri  in  the  primeval  days  of  its  settle- 
ment, when  it  had  scarcely  a  vestige  of  Catholicity,  he 
left  the  diocese  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  condi- 
tion. Preparatory  to  the  first  Diocesan  Synod  of  St. 
I»uis,  convoked  by  him,  and  opened  21  April,  1839, 
he  issued  a  call  for  a  diocesan  census,  the  result  of 
which  shows:  a  Catholic  population  of  31,503;  3  con- 
vents of  the  Ladies  of  the  sacred  Heart,  with  42  sis- 
ters; 1  orphan  asylum  and  hospital  in  charge  of  the 
Sisters  of  Charity  (19  sisters);  4  convents  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  Ixiretto,  with  30  sisters;  2  convents  of  the  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Joseph,  with  11  sisters;  1  convent  of  Visita- 
tion Nuns,  with  19  sisters;  4  ecclesiastical  seminaries, 
with  30  clerics;  3  colleges;  7  charitable  institutions. 
In  1812  we  find  39  churches  with  resident  priests;  6 
chapels;  36  churches  without  resident  priests;  00  mis- 
sions; 2  bishops:  29  secular  priests;  21  l.azarist 
Fathers;  28  Jesuits;  a  total  of  80  priests.  The  Catho- 
lic population  at  t  his  time  is  given  as  100,000.  Bishop 
Rosati  died  25  Sept.,  1843,  and  was  succeeded  bv 
Peter  Richard  Kenrick. 

Firrt  ArcMn*hop,  Peter  Richard  Kenrick  (1841- 
1895). — Some  lives  there  are  that  mark  an  epoch — 
fives  which  by  virtue  of  their  striking  power  or  unique 


position,  or  both,  stand  apart  and  form  landmarks  in 
history.  Such  was  the  life  of  Peter  Richard  Kenrick, 
the  second  Bishop  and  the  first  Archbishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  St.  Louis;  for  an  account  of  his  life  see 
Kenrick,  Francis  Patrick  and  Peter  Richard. 

On  20  July,  1847,  St.  Louis  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  an  archdiocese  and  Bishop  Kenrick  became  its  first 
archbishop.  No  suffragans,  however,  were  assigned 
to  him  as  at  the  time  other  archiepiscopal  sws  were 
under  contemplation  in  the  territory.  On  25  Mav, 
1850,  he  issued  a  call  for  the  Second  Diocesan  Synod 
and  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  the  following  August,  43 
priests  of  the  diocese  assembled  in  council.  This 
synod,  which  was  the  only  one  held  during  his  life, 
passed  regulations  which  obtained  during  his  admin- 
istration. He  also  presided  at  the  two  Provincial 
Councils  convoked  by  him,  the  first  7  Sept.,  1855,  the 
second,  5  Sept.,  1858;  a  third  was  called  for  May, 
1861,  but  was  postponed  because  of  the  impending 
Civil  War.  On  3  May,  1857,  Archbishop  Kenrick 
consecrated  the  Rt.  Rev.  James  Duggan  his  coadju- 
tor. One  year  later  Bishop  Duggan  was  transferred 
to  the  See  of  Chicago. 

In  the  spring  of  1872  Archbishop  Kenrick  secured 
the  appointment  of  the  Very  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Ryan  as 
his  second  coadjutor.  The  consecration  services  were 
held  in  St.  Louis  and  Father  Ryan,  on  14  February, 
1872,  was  consecrated  titular  Bishop  of  Tricomia  and 
coadjutor  to  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Louis  with  the  right 
of  succession.  Bishop  Ryan  remained  coadjutor  until 
8  June,  18H4,  when  he  was  promoted  to  the  Archi- 
episcopal See  of  Philadelphia.  After  the  departure 
of  Archbishop  Ryan,  Arcnbishop  Kenrick  resumed, 
unaided,  the  administration  of  his  diocese.  In  1893, 
because  of  age  and  infirmities  incidental  thereto, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  continue  alone  the  adminis- 
tration and  Rome  sent  him  as  coadjutor  with  the  right 
of  succession,  the  Right  Rev.  John  J.  Kain,  Bishop  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.  Three  years  later,  on  3  March. 
1896,  Archbishop  Kenrick  died  in  the  archiepiscopal 
residence  at  St.  Louis.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learn- 
ing, of  modest,  unassuming  manner,  never  too  re- 
served and  never  too  familiar,  in  fact  a  spiritual  man, 
a  man  of  great  soul,  to  whom  littleness  and  meanness 
were  unknown.  He  seldom  came  forward  except  in 
defence  of  Catholic  truth  and  of  Catholic  interests 
that  were  attacked,  and  then  rather  in  writing  than 
in  public  meetings.  His  main  work  lay  hidden  from 
the  public  eye;  this  work  was  to  organize,  consolidate, 
and  expand  his  diocese;  to  foster  the  ecclesiastical 
spirit  among  his  priests;  to  counsel  wisely  and  pru- 
dently his  brother  bishops,  his  clergy  ana  people  of 
every  rank  and  condit  ion.  For  such  work  it  was  that 
he  became  so  well-known  and  so  highly  esteemed,  and 
that  his  name  ranks  eo  high  in  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  America. 

During  the  life  of  Archbishop  Kenrick  the  expan- 
sion of  the  Church  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  Louis  was  un- 
precedented. Prior  to  1843  there  were  but  tliree 
churches  in  the  Citv  of  St.  I/iuis:  the  cathedral, 
SS.  Marv's  and  Joseph's,  and  the  Church  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier,  and  only  39  throughout  the  entire  dio- 
cese. At  the  time  of  his  death  we  find  58  parish 
churches  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis  and  108  outside  the 
city,  also  26  chapels  and  97  mission  churches,  with  a 
Catholic  population  of  nearly  200,000.  In  1849,  he 
introduced  the  Christian  Brothers;  in  1862,  the  Fran- 
ciscan Fathers;  in  1866,  the  Redemptorist  Fathers; 
in  1869,  the  Alexian  Brothers;  in  1884,  the  Passionist 
Fathers;  in  1848,  the  Sisters  of the  Good  Shepherd;  in 
1849,  the  Ursuline  Nuns;  in  1856,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy; 
in  1858,  the  Notre  Dame  Sisters;  in  1863,  the  Dis- 
calced  Carmelites;  in  1869,  the  Little  Sisters  of  the 
Poor;  in  1872,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Man-  and  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Francis;  in  1880,  the  Oblate  Sisters  of  IVovi- 
dence,  and  in  1882,  the  Sisters  of  the  Precious  Blood. 
In  1843  he  founded  a  monthly  Catholic 
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"The  Catholic  Cabinet  and  Chronicle  of  Religious 
Intelligence",  in  1K50  a  weekly  publication  called 
"The  Shepherd  of  the  Valley",  which  was  discon- 
tinued in  1854.  To  systematise  works  of  charity  he 
established  in  1847  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Society, 
which  organisation  grew  and  expanded  and  still  con- 
tinues its  noble  work  in  aiding  the  destitute  and  dis- 
tressed. In  1892  "The  (Queen's  Daughters"  were 
organized,  a  society  of  ladies  who  devote  their  ener- 
gies to  forming  sewing  classes  among  the  poorer  peo- 
ple, teaching  the  scholars  useful  and  beneficial  arts, 
and  providing  clothing  and  other  necessaries  for  the 
poor  and  deserving.  Archbishop  Kenrick  further- 
more organized  the  New  Cathedral  Board,  the  Catho- 
lic Orphan  Board,  the  Calvary  Cemetery  Board,  and 
the  Diocesan  Seminary  Board,  each  of  which  he  duly 
incorporated.  He  secured  the  property  and  build- 
ings of  the  Visitation  Nuns  in  the  City  of  St.  Louis 
for  the  new  Kenrick  Seminary  and  began  the  fund 
for  the  erection  of  a  new  cathedral.  During  his  epis- 
copate sixteen  new  sees  were  formed  and  established 
out  of  the  original  Diocese  of  St.  Louis:  Little  Rock, 
1843;  Santa  Fe  and  St.  Paul,  1850;  Leavenworth, 
1851;  Alton  and  Omaha,  1857;  Green  Bay,  La 
Crosse,  St.  Joseph,  and  Denver,  1868;  Kansas  City, 
1880;  Davenport,  1881 ;  Wichita,  Concordia,  Chey- 
enne, and  Lincoln,  1887.  At  the  time  of  his  death  in 
189(5  diocesan  statistics  show:  city  parishes,  61; 
parishes  outside  the  City  of  St.  Louis,  114;  missions 
with  churches,  04;  stations,  40;  chapels  with  attend- 
ing chaplains,  27;  archbishops,  2;  diocesan  priests, 
229;  regulars,  121;  total  priests,  350;  Catholic  popu- 
lation, 200,000. 

Second  Archbishop,  John  Joseph  Kain  (1895- 1903). 
—He  was  born  at  Martinsburg,  Berkeley  County,  W. 
Va.,  31  March,  1841.  After  attending  the  Martinsburg 
Academy,  he  entered  St.  Charles  College  at  KUicott 
City,  Md.,  where  he  finished  his  Classicalstudies.  He 
made  his  theological  studies  at  St.  Mary's  Seminary, 
Baltimore,  and  was  there  ordained  priest  on  2  July, 
1866.  His  first  appointment  was  as  pastor  of  Harper's 
Ferry,  W.  Va.,  and  with  it  as  a  centre  he  ministered  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Catholics  of  eight  counties. 
After  nine  years'  pastorate,  when  only  thirty-four  years 
of  age,  he  was  selected  by  Rome  to  succeed  Bishop 
Whela  n  as  Bishop  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  He  was  con- 
secrated in  the  Cathedral  of  Wheeling  23  May,  1875. 
In  1893  Rome  created  him  Archbishop  of  Oxyrynchia 
and  coadjutor  to  Archbishop  Kenrick,  and  on  31  Aug., 
of  the  same  year,  he  came  to  St.  Louis.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  see  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Louis,  21  May, 
1895.  During  his  administration  he  manifested  the 
same  strenuous  and  efficient  efforts  that  had  charac- 
terized his  labours  in  his  former  diocese.  During 
Sept.,  1893,  he  opened  the  new  Kenrick  Seminary  and 
in  Sept.,  1896,  her  presided  over  the  Third  Diocesan 
Synod.  At  this  Synod  he  introduced  into  the  diocese 
the  Third  Baltimore  Council  legislations,  and  redis- 
trictcd  and  readjusted  parish  boundaries  and  regulated 
diocesan  matters  in  general.  He  also  began  the  re- 
organization of  the  parochial  school  system.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1902,  he  held  the  Fourth  Diocesan  Synod  in 
wh  ich  diocesan  legislat  ion  was  further  perfected .  Other 
notable  works  of  this  energetic  prelate  were  the  pur- 
chasing of  the  new  cathedral  site  on  Lindell  Boule- 
vard, the  establishment  of  the  new  cathedral  parish, 
the  erecting  of  the  new  cathedral  chapel  and  paro- 
chial residence,  and  the  preliminary  financing  of  the 
new  cathedral  project.  In  all  his  works  he  showed 
himself  possessed  of  n  great  courage  and  determina- 
,  and  acco 


-  accomplished  for  the  dioceee  by  his  energy, 
labour  and  endurance  that  which  his  venerable  prede- 
cessor had  during  his  late  years  planned,  but  because 
a  Ku  KTrat  'We  necessarily  fail™!  to  accomplish. 
Archbishop  Kam  was  a  man  of  great  earnestness  and 
sitigieness  of  heart  noted  for  the  prudence  of  his 
counsels  as  well  as  for  the  intensity  of  his  convictions; 


an  admirable  exemplar  of  progressive  conservatism 
and  conservative  progressivenesa.  He  held  a  high 
place  in  the  American  hierarchy,  as  is  evidenced  from 
the  fact  of  his  being  chosen  from  among  the  bishops  of 
the  country'  in  1884  as  procurator  of  the  Third  Council 
of  Baltimore,  and  that  in  1895  he  was  selected  to  de- 
liver the  sermon  in  the  cathedral  at  Baltimore  on  the 
occasion  of  the  conferring  of  the  cardinal's  biretta  on 
His  Eminence  Cardinal  Satolli,  the  first  Apostolic 
Delegate  to  America,  In  1902  his  health  failed,  and 
Rome  sent  him  at  his  request  as  coadjutor,  with  right 
of  succession,  the  Rt.  Rev.  John  Joseph  Glen- 
non,  D.D.,  titular  Bishop  of  Pi  tiara,  and  coadjutor 
Bishop  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Archbishop  Kain  died 
at  Baltimore,  13  Oct.,  1903.  At  the  time  of  his  death 
tho  diocesan  census  showed:  city  churches,  68; 
churches  outside  the  city  with  resident  pastors,  124; 
missions  58:  1  archbishop;  1  bishop;  268  diocesan 
priests;  and  174  regulars;  total  442.  Catholic  pop- 
ulation, 220,000. 

Third  Archbishop,  John  Joseph  Glennon  (1903 — ). — 
He  was  born  14  July,  1862,  at  Kinnegad,  Parish  of 
Clonard,  Co.  Meath,  Ireland.  He  completed  his  studies 
at  All  Hallows'  College,  Ireland,  came  to  America  in 
1H83,  and  was  ordained  a  priest  of  the  Diocese  of  Kan- 
sas City  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city  on  20  Dec.,  1884. 
In  1893  he  was  appointed  vicar-general  of  the  diocese, 
and  on  29  June,  1896,  was  consecrated  titular  Bishop 
of  Pinara  and  coadjutor  to  Bishop  Hog  an  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  He  was  transferred  to  St.  Louis  as  coad- 
jutor with  the  right  of  succession  on  27  April,  1903, 
and  succeeded  to  the  See  of  St.  Louis  on  13  October 
of  the  same  year.  During  the  time  of  his  adminis- 
tration the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis  has  advanced  with 
rapid  strides,  both  in  temporal  and  spiritual  matters. 
Many  churches  and  institutions  have  been  estab- 
lished ami  built,  and  Church  legislation  has  been  am- 
plified and  perfected  by  the  Tifth  and  the  Sixth 
Diocesan  Synods  called  and  presided  over  by  him 
during  the  months  of  September  of  the  years  1905 
and  1908;  also  various  charity  organizations  have 
been  systematically  perfected,  and  new  ones  founded 
to  answer  the  needs  of  the  poor,  especially  in  con- 
districts.  During  his  time  wc  note  the  organi- 
.  of  the  "Ephpheta  Society"  (1909),  a  society 
whose  object  is  to  care  for  the  Catholic  deaf-mute 
children  of  the  poor  and  provide  means  for  their  edu- 
cation; the  establishment  of  Father  Dunne's  News- 
boys' Home  in  1905;  Father  Dempsey's  Hotel  for 
Homeless  Men  in  1906;  the  introduction  of  the  Help- 
ers of  the  Holy  Souls  in  1903;  the  Brothers  of  Mary 
(Western  Province  College  and  novitiate  in  19IW); 
and  the  establishment  of  Catholic  settlement  schools 
and  day  nurseries  in  1910.  To  this  prelate  has  been 
entrusted  the  task  of  giving  to  St.  Louis  what  had 
been  the  dream  of  Kenrick  and  the  ambition  of  Kain-- 
a  cathedral  worthy  of  the  name  and  prestige  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  St.  Louis.  Soon  after  taking  up  Arch- 
bishop Kain's  crosier,  he  set  to  work  drafting  plans 
and  collecting  funds  for  the  erection  of  the  catheilral, 
the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  on  Sunday,  18  Oct., 
190S,  bv  the  Most  Rev.  Apostolic  Delegate  Diomede 
Falconio,  D.D.,  titular  Archbishop  of  Larissa.  On 
this  occasion  seventy-nine  city  parishes  participated 
in  the  grand  parade,  making  the  largest  demonstra- 
tion ever  Been  in  the  city;  it  was  also  of  extraordinary 
character  in  the  nationalities  represented. 

The  exterior  of  the  cathedral  is  an  original  concep- 
tion, Byzantine  in  sentiment,  developed  in  a  beauti- 
ful gray  granite  which  lends  itself  happily  to  maji«uc 
piling, 'anil  is  simple  but  romantic  in  expn*swn. 
The  openings  are  treated  in  receding  colonnades, 
architraves,  and  archivolts,  with  profuse  and  elabo- 
rate carved  and  sculptured  decorations,  each  mow 
being  from  a  special  design,  original  in  character,  nc 
great  central  dome,  forming  the  main  central  feature 
its  cross  247  feet  above  the  terrace,  the 
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below,  flanked  on  eith^slde^fTl^^ 


front  of  great  di 


and  great 
at  the 


many  gabled  entrances,  one-story 
clerestory  windows,  the  suppress™ 
anK  e  of  the  dome  and  central  transepts  form  a  beau 
.ful  combination,  giving  fine  light-and-shadow  7f- 
fects.    The  building  is  roofed  with  a  sea-Kreen  Xz  1 
tdo;  the  typana  of  all  the  arches,  illuminated  wit h 
mosaics  m  subdued  colours,  impart  warmth  and  in- 
tercet  to  the  whole.    The  build&ng  hasTcat  tans, 
doors  with  sculptured  panels  depicting  Sd  X 
jects.    The  intenor  is  of  a  purely  Byzantine  ty?* 
an  ordinal  composition  in  colour  never  before^ 
tempted  ,n  this  type  of  church  architecture.  The 
general  plan  consists  of  two  minor  domes,  a  large  cea- 
tral  dome,  and  a  nave,  with  transepts  and  apse,  sur- 
rounded with  spacious  ambulatories,  through  whTh 
the  circuit  of  the  church  may  be  made  without  crc2 
mg  the  more  sacred  parts  of  the  building.    There  are 
spacious  chapels  witfi  groined  and  vaulted  ceilings  to 

ted  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  the  Blessed  Vinrin 
Other  chapels  of  equal  importance  are  on  either  side 
of  the  front  m.nor  dome,  while  two  transept!  form 
chapels  dedicated  to  St.  Louis  and  St.  George  In 

JfL\£?rl*t0ry uKhng  transepts  are  Stations 
of  the  Cross  in  bronze.  The  colonnades  are  of  rare 
imported  coloured  marbles,  the  caps  and  bases  of 
which  are  finished  in  gold  with  shadowed  buleTand 
reds.    The  ceilings,  spandnls  and  arch  balustrade 

ofrevadried^fd.Wi-h  highly  illummat«1  AmSSSZ 
emhl^S  m^lac!nf  K?ometnc  patterns  and  religious 
emblems    The  interior  presents  an  ever-ch 
vwta  of  design  and  colour  when  observed  from 
ent  pomes  of  view. 

.JS?  statistics  of  the  diocese  (1911)  are  as  follows: 
archbishop  l;  diocesan  priests,  314;  regular  clergy, 
214  Jesuits,  83;  Passionists,  12;  Redemptorists 
^faSSSS^  32>  .  Servile  fathers 

ei'iv  w ^   u0t  K,aiy'  "Mota  P™**"'  528:  church™  in 
churches  outside  city  with  resident  priests, 


£f«w;  Walsh,  JubiU*  Memoir*  (St. 

JSsEHSRyZ  S&iOT!  probably  the  oldest  uni- 
tf??rf,  th«  Mississippi  River,  was  fotmdedki 

SSnTi"1" »»"^  tost  ii„i,cwh™&- Si 

E'&c*  «-Jst:  jsawfS 

been  President  of  Georgetown  Colin™         Z  * 
formulate  plans  to  nut  ^S^St^JSff^ 

w^  i  -'Llif"?'  i0t  h?  n*Uted  ^  its^TiHtonee 
would  be  precanous  without  some  such  guaranty  for 
supplying  a  corps  of  trained  professors  X  Lre- 
foremade  application  to  the  Provincial  of  theJesuhs 
m  Mao'lana  but  his  request  could  not  be  gnSff 
establishments  of  the  Society  at  GeorVtown 


the  members  at  that  t  m,.     W.,„.„. —  '    .  7 


159  total,  242;  churches  without  resident  priests,  98; 

?hurehes-  340;  stations,  66;  chapels,  120;  semi- 
PMy  /OT^diooe— a  clerpr,  I;  students,  250;  semina- 
ries of  religious i  orders,  7;  students,  900;  college*  and 
■adm^for  boy,,  8;  students,  2500;  academies  for 
tinn  *J f  '  °^er  inst.tutions  of  higher  edura- 
b^JSL  SSS  '  IS  femaJe8  «lueated  in  higher 
ri^rn?'  '  u'  PHr,wh<*  w'th  paroehial  schools  in  the 
£&r.kn  ?"?  7  °f  PuPi,B  in  c't}'.  20,936;  parochial 
sr  hwls  outside  of  city,  110;  pupib,  9045;  total  schools 

working  men,  1,  orphan  asylums,  7;  orphans  1500- 

S^2M^HG7,d8?1,he7i' 1 ;  ^iWreninTre^rvalSn' 
Mir  a^"m8'  2;  PuPilfl.  190j  'ndus- 
tnal  schools,  £  nup.ls,  300;  total  number  o/  young 
p.N.ple  under  CatW.c  care,  40,321 ;  hospitals  and  in? 
LE?,i6LPa,,0nrU  duriV  the  year,  about  ^0,(100; 
ateS™7^000°me8  f°r  ag°d'  2;  Cathoiic  Population! 

"-TJuneaiQlir,«lthp  at  (^timeof  thiswrit- 

"  Cons'istoriale^  Y-?*?™  qUOted-*  b-Ut  b>'  "  Brief  0f 


the  members  at  that  time.  Howcve^'cartf  in"lS23" 
Bishop  Du  Bourgvis  ted  Washington  to  consuh  wiTh 
^  Monroe,  Present  of  the  United  States,  and 
John  C  Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  Indian 

bvl  e  t°he h\U^TA  iMT-  6ilh°Vn  -  W*^  tha'  hi 
»nVn^  »k-  r3  ,*l,d  ^UIta  to  Pvc  «5  their  assLst- 
ance  m  this  difficult  pioneer  work.  BLshop  Du  Bom 
thereupon  onoe  more  entered  into  negotiations  with 
♦the  T™1™*1  * .Maryland,  offering  to  make  ove*  to 
the  Society  of  Jesus  his  cathedra?  property 7n  St 
Louts,  which  comprised  church  and  college,  ai  well  as 

ifthc  Jesuits  would  establish  themselves  in  his  di£ 
Zi"e  Prov'nc,ttj  «ccept«d  that  part  of  the  propo- 
sition which  referred  to  the  Indian  seminary  but 
stated  that  priests  could  not  be  spared  for  the  St 
Loins  educational  project  Accordingly  in  June,' 
Jgj  ^V^u't*  from  Whitemarsh,  Sfd.,  took  un 
their  abode  m  Horwsant  where  they  opened  an  In- 
dian seminary.  In  1824  they  yielded  to  Bishop  Du 
Mourg  s  earnest  solicitations  to  take  over  St.  Louis 

SSfeJ^   tniMfep  wa8  not  aotuaUy  ***** 


the 


norti„„  rrtS*  Rom.e•  16  Juno'  191 1.  the 
affiliated  ^IW^jStt^^ 
necessitate  a  rea«lju8tment  of  theaW  fim,~J ^  ^  J  L 
cannot  jr  now  V  done  .itt  ^)l^ftcu. 

lhair  °So?  1^2113^7  : 
Chariton,  Randolpl^  M^AanTRa|£  ^'t^^' 

ni  smons  and  20  diocesan  ant  3  rcgular  Driesta 

Ro»*Tl,  Hrlatinne,  Letters  t,i  «h_  n  *  PneStS. 
letter.:  ioEii.  wSaSTH™*  rr.    «.f.T 'T1'1'  Pr^»t* 


» J2^J,    ^'°n  of      Ifuls  C0"^  under  the  man- 
agement  of  the  secular  clergy  was  that  of  1826-27 
Ihe  Jesuits  decided  to  erect  new  college  buildings  on 
property  given  by  Bishop  Du  Bourg,  and  in  the  in- 
1°?^  triRuP,l«  of  St-J/wu«8  College  were  accommo- 
dated at  fiorissant    Thence  they  were  transferred 
to  the  new  establishment  in  St.  Louis  where  classes 
Z™  °l?n<*l  under  Jesuit  masters  on  2  November, 
j  lte  ,oe^  env'.ronments  the  college  flour- 
ished, and  in  1832  received  its  charter  as  a  univer- 
sity by  act  of  the  Missouri  Legislature.  President 
verhaegen  at  once  began  to  organize  the  post-gradu- 
ate faculties    In  1834  the  school  of  divinity  was  es- 
tablished, which  continued  its  courses  until  1860  A 
faculty  of  medicine  was  constituted  in  1836  and  was 
eminently  successful  until  1855  when,  owing  to  the 
Know-Nothing  movement,  its  separation  from  the 
university  was  deemed  advisable.    A  law  school  was 

V1*'^!^  Lm  1843  but  waB  ck)w^  fo"r  years  later. 
In  1889  the  work  of  reconstructing  these  faculties 
was  begun.  The  school  of  philosophy  and  science 
was  owned  in  1889;  the  school  of  divinity  in  1S99; 
the  school  of  medicine  in  1903;  the  dental  college 
Heh(>ol  of  advanced  science,  and  institute  of  law  in 
•  ..irihc  llePartment  of  meteorology  and  seismology 
In.n  i.T1  the  school  of  commerce  and  finance  in 
1910  Although  founded  in  the  pioneer  days  of  ed- 
ucation in  the  West,  the  old  professional  schools  of 
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the  university  did  excellent  work.  Dr.  William  Beau-  Ponziglionc  and  others  from  the  universitv  evangel- 
mont,  widely  known  for  his  observations  in  the  caw  ized  Indiana  and  whites  throughout  the  Went ;  many  of 
of  Alexin  St.  Martin,  was  among  the  first  professors  these  early  missions  became  the  centres  of  flourishing 
of  the  medical  school.  Rush  Medical  College  of  communities.  In  education  the  direct  influence  of 
Chicago  owes  its  existence  to  an  early  professor  at  the  the  university  has  been  wide,  no  less  than  thirteen 
school,  Dr.  Brainard,  and  the  Coo|>er  Medical  Col-  colleges  ami  professional  schools  having  been  founded 
lege  of  San  Francisco  was  founded  by  an  alumnus,  by  its  professors  or  alumni.  Degree«nave  been  con- 
Dr.  Cooper.  Another  student  of  those  early  davs,  ferred  from  1834  to  1911  as  follows:  Doctors,  Ph.D., 
I>r.  L.C.  Boisliniere,  wrote  a  text-book  on  obstetrics,  27;  LL.D.,  33:  M.D.,935;  D.D.S.,  107;  Mux.  D.,  1; 
Which  is  still  of  considerable  value.  In  1H4S  Dr.  M.  total  1103.  Masters,  M.A.,  175;  M.S.,  1;  total  176. 
L.  Linton  organized  the  first  medical  monthly  in  Bachelors,  B.A..  402;  B.S.,  75;  Ph.B.,  6;  LL.B.,  59; 
America,  "The  St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour-  B.F.A.,  2;  B.C.S.,  1;  total  5-14.  Grand  total  of  ile- 
nal".  Buckner,  Barret,  Gareschc\  and  Sharp,  of  the  green  conferred,  1823.  During  this  period  722  mem- 
old  Law  School,  were  men  of  national  prominence  in  bers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  completed  the  full  courses 
their  day.  Eight  American  prelates  nave  had  inti-  of  the  schools  of  divinity  and  philosophy, 
mate  connexions  with  the  universitv:  Du  Bourg  of  Present  Stati's, — St.  Louis  University  consists 
Louisiana,  as  founder:  Kosati  of  St.  I^outs,  as  patron  of  the  college,  the  school  of  divinity,  the  school  of 
and  benefactor;  Van  dc  Vcldc  of  Chicago  and  Carrell  philosophy,  the  school  of  advanced  science,  the  de- 
of  Covington,  as  presidents;  Miege,  Vicar  Apostolic  partment  of  seismology  and  meteorology,  the  school 
of  Indian  Territory,  as  a  profemor;  dc  Xeckere  of  New  of  medicine,  the  school  of  dentistry,  the  institute  of 
Orleans,  Harty  of  Manila,  and  Chartrand,  Auxiliary  law,  and  the  school  of  commerce  and  finance.  In  De- 
of  Indianapolis,  as  students.  Other  students  of  the  eember,  1910,  the  General  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
university  who  rose  to  prominence  in  ecclesiastical  Very  Rev.  F.  X.  Wernz,  by  official  act  constituted  St. 
afTnirs  arc  the  Very  Rev.  A.  M.  Anderlcdy,  General  of  f  ...m-  University  a  collegium  maximum.  This  Is  a 
the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  the  Reverenils  Joseph  Kcl-  title  conferred  in  recognition  of  the  university's  rank 
ler  and  R.  J.  Meyer,  English  assistants  to  the  General  among  Jesuit  educational  institutions.  The  faculty 
of  the  Society.  Fathers  Carrell,  Heylen,  Smarius,  members  and  students  are  distributed  as  follows 
Damen,  and 'Conway  were  noted   preachers  con-  (June,  1911): 

Meled  with  the  university.  Faculty  Students 

From  an  early  date,  members  of  the  faculty  de-       College   38  468 

voted  themselves  to  writing.    Walter  II.  Hill,  S.J. ,       School  of  Divinity   8  92 

was  among  the  first  to  write  text-books  on  scholastic       School  of  Philosophy   55 

philosophy  in  English,  and  his  works  are  still  widely       Seismology  and  Meteorology   2  4 

used.    "The  Happiness  of  Heaven",  by  Florentine       School  of  Advanced  Science   4 

Boudreaux,  S.J.,  and  "The  Imitation  of  the  Sacred       School  of  Medicine   97  296 

Heart",  by  Peter  Arnoudt,  S.J.,  have  gone  through       School  of  Dentistry   14  125 

many  editions  (the  most  recent,  1910),  and  have  been       Institute  of  Law    52  197 

translated  into  most   modem  languages.    Joseph       Commerce  and  Finance   22  46 

Keller,  R.  J.  Meyer,  F.  Garesehc,  and  Joseph  Fastre,     

all  of  the  Society,  wrote  on  ascetical  subjects,  while  Totals   241  128, 

the  writings  of  Pierre  Jean  de  Smet  did  much  to  The  Universitv  Library  contains  more  than  70,000 
bring  the  Indian  Missions  into  public  notice.  Within  volumes,  among 'them  many  rare  and  valuable  works, 
recent  years  books  and  studies  on  philosophy,  theol-  There  an-  also  special  libraries  in  each  department 
ogy,  apologetics,  ecclesiastical  history,  pedagogy,  and  Qf  the  university.  The  museum  contains  specimens 
canon  law,  have  been  published  by  the  Jesuit  pro-  illustrating  the  fields  of  geology,  paleontology  and 
femora,  Poland,  Otten,  Higgins,  Coppcns,  G mender,  ethnology;  the  art  collection  though  small  contains 
Conway,  Rother,  Martin,  Conroy,  and  Fanning.  mmc  paintings  of  considerable  merit,  The  "Pleur  ae 
Fathers  Coppcns  and  McXichols  have  issued  text-  Lis"  a  literary  publication,  and  a  number  of  philo- 
hjioks  on  English  literature.  Father  Thomas  Bophical,  literary,  and  scientific  societies,  several  of 
Hughes  is  well  known  as  an  authority  on  the  history  whi,-h  publish  their  proceedings,  furnish  the  student 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  is  the  author  of  "Loyola  and  the  added  opportunities  for  mental  development;  the  So- 
Educational  System  of  the  Jesuits".  Fathers  Finn,  utility  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Man'  and  other  religious 
Copus,  and  Spalding  arc  the  authors  of  books  of  fie-  organizations  offer  additional  aids  to  piety.  Fni- 
tion  for  the  young  which  have  an  extensive  eireula-  versity  athletics  are  controlled  by  a  students  associa- 
tion. Professors  Harris  and  Steele  have  published  t ion  working  in  connexion  with  the  Faculty  Board  of 
text-books  on  law.  Professor  Harris'  work  on  "Wills"  Athletics.  The  gymnasium  Is  fairlv  equipped  and  a 
lieing  noteworthy  among  recent  contributions  on  the  splendid  campus  has  Ix-cn  recently  secured.  The 
subject.  Professors  Eycleshymer,  Thompson,  Lyon,  Alumni  Association  with  records  dating  from  1828 
Neilson,  ("haddock,  Engman,  and  Loeb,  have  written  jH  W(.]|  organized  and  hel|>s  much  to  promote  loyalty 
on  medical  topics.  Scientific  studies  have  been  pub-  to  the  university.  The  General  Catalogue,  Issued  an- 
hshed  by  the  Jesuit  professors,  dc  Laak,  Monaghan,  nually,  and  the  Announcements  published  by  the 
Borgmcycr,  and  Coony.  Among  the  alumni  who  schools  from  time  to  time  during  the  year,  furnish  de- 
have  won  distinction  in  the  field  of  history  mav  be  tailed  information  in  regard  to  the  university, 
mentioned,  E.  B.  O'Callaghan,  Lucien  Carr,  Paul  Faxmno.  Hit.  Skrtrh  of  St.  /-o«i«  fn.r.  (St.  1-uuu.  WW 
Beekwith,  and  Firmin  Hozier;  and  in  general  litem-  |»*«.  '/  /^i.'XJu  dt'i^  ***** 
turc,  John  I«pewn»,  Condi  B.  Fallen,  and  Irwin  ^^ffS^i/Z' r.' «*'^.»l»^ 
Russell.  Annal, „/iS<  li0ui,       LA>uifl.  issni;  (-hitt«ji.«s  »*» 

llinaigh  its  early  missionarieii  who  founded  many  Lift  of         J,m*,P'  tmrt      ?•  \  ,sv.  Y<Wk  i«»n 

^•mcnts  throughout  the  West,  and  through  it's  l&'A'JAV  'X                 ***  *** 

aluiimi,  many  of  whom  have  risen  to  high  rank  in  Co-.**,,  Hi»t.  of  si.  t^ux.  .St.          lssii):  •S<'»*",,-1.  ,  i'«t 

Civd  and  professional  life,  the  universitv  h»ff  eon-  *•  U~M*Mfhm.  feg^Bu£^ff*CW 

tribute,  much  to  the  upbuilding  of  Church  and  State  iiun   rfl&i  eX  r2£ST& 

m  the  West.    Within  a  few  years  after  the  coming  of  w,  ti««>:  ,4W«*  r.4«.««o«.  *  to  <*!*Eh-,J££ 

the  Jesuits  to  St.  I.oui«  more  than  forty  establish-  N«v..  iw7>:.  Ar,H,r.. 

ments  hud  been  n,.,,l..    ,1.,,  ....  .1.     /    1   "  o      .       1  A<*  «   Mwmnr  (Nov..   10O11;    Hrvr  at  Li'  "      •■  I. 

found...   ,,,iJ     I        1  '         «ork  of  de  .Smet,  who  n;*»t«t*k  t.HUr*  <t*7«l.  pw-im:  MU.our,  li'pM^»-  ™ 

oun.iMl  misMons  as  far  to  the  Xorth-west  as  Ore-  ims;  Mw  Hull*,*..  A^^c^m.  »f  .v.  i»« 

gon,  is  famous.    Adrian  and  Christian   Hoeeken,  PAl'L  L-  BuakelT. 
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Saint  Lucius  (Lczi),  Monastery  or,  Chur,  Swit- 
zerland.   The  Church  of  St.  Lucius  was  built  over  tljo 


grave  of  this  saint,  whose  relics  were  preserved  in  it 

Originally  the  church 


until  the  sixteenth 

was  the  cathedral.  St.  Valentinian  enlarged  i«  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  century  and  built  the  crypt 
which  is  still  in  existence.  In  the  ninth  century 
a  new  cathedral  was  built  by  Bishop  Tello  in  a 
former  Roman  fortress  and  St.  Luzi  was  temporarily 
a  branch  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Pfiifer.  About 
1140  it  became  a  Premonstratcnsian  abljey.  At  the 
time  of  the  schism  of  the  sixteenth  century  Theodore 
Schlegcl,  Abbot  of  St.  Luzi,  was  especially  energetic 
and  skilful  in  defending  the  Catholic  Faith.  He  was 
executed  by  the  Protestants  after  terrible  torture  on 
23  January,  1529.  The  monks  were  driven  out  and  the 
monastery  remained  empty  for  a  hundred  yisirs,  the 
relics  of  St.  Lucius  being  taken  to  tho  cathedral. 
Community  life  was  continued  at  Bendern  in  Liech- 
tenstein. In  1624  the  monastery  was  restored  and 
continued  to  exist  until  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth cent  ury.  By  the  decision  of  the  Imperial  Dele- 
gates at  Ratisbon  the  ixvssessions  of  tho  monastery 
in  Liechtenstein  and  Vorarlberg  were  given  in  1802  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Consequently  the  monastery' 
had  no  further  means  of  existence.  In  1806,  there- 
fore, the  abbot  and  community  transferred  the  mon- 
aster}' and  all  its  rights  to  the  episcopal  seminary;  this 
transfer  was  confirmed  in  the  same  year  by  Pius  VII. 


The  seminary'  was  transferred  to  the  former  monastery, 
where  it  st  ill  exists;  it  has  four  courses  of  theology  and 
seven  professors. 


Mater.  SI.  Lun  l*i  Chur 
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Mater. 
See  Bonnes, 


Saint  Malo,  Ancient  See  op. 
Diocese  or. 

Saint  Hark,  University  or. — The  highest  insti- 
tution of  learning  in  Peru,  located  at  Lima,  under  the 
official  name  of  Uniirrsiriail  Mayor  de  San  Marcax. 
It  is  reputed  as  being  the  oldest  university  in  the  New 
World,  having  been  created  by  a  roval  decree  of  12 
May,  1551,  wherein  Charles  V  granted  350  gold  dollars 
to  the  priors  of  the  Dominican  order  to  establish  in 
Lima  an  Rrtwlia  General,  and  conferred  upon  it  all  the 
rerogatives  enjoyed  by  the  University  of  Salamanca, 
his  decree  was  confirmed  by  a  Bull  of  Pope  Pius  V, 
dated  25  July,  1 57 1 .  Until  30  Dec.  of  t  he  same  year, 
the  school  remained  under  the  control  of  the  I>otninican 
fathers,  when  it  l>ceame  independent  with  the  right 
to  choose  its  own  rector.  The  first  one  elected  was 
Dr.  Caspar  de  Meneses,  a  layman.  In  1574,  after  a 
new  site  had  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of  000  gold 
dollars,  the  name  Saint  Mark  was  chosen  by  lot  for 
the  institution.  Thenceforward,  the  university  ac- 
quired a  greater  importance,  and  two  ycjirs  later  a 
new  plan  of  studies,  adequate  to  the  times,  was 
adopted,  with  the  following  classes:  two  of  Spanish 
grammar;  one  of  native  languages,  which  were  then 
considered  necessary  for  the  propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pcl;  three  of  theology;  three  of  jurisprudence;  two  of 
canon  law,  and  two  of  medicine.  The  number  of 
students  who  came  to  Lima  to  follow  the  courses  of 
the  university  increased  rapidly  and  at  one  time 
reached  1200.  As  the  cost  of  graduation  was  exceed- 
ingly high  (about  $10,000),  instruction  in  Saint  Mark, 
as  iti  other  colonial  universities  of  the  times,  was  con- 
fined t  i  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy  classes,  among 
which  there  prevailed  an  intense  fondness  for  literary 
pursuits.  These  fee*  have  l>ecn  gradually  reduced  and 
the  total  now  amounts  to  50  soles  ($25)  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor,  and  100  t$50)  for  that  of  Doctor. 

The  popularity  of  the  institution  continued  until  the 
time  when  Peru  became  independent  (1S25J  and  then 
followid  a  short  period  of  inactivity,  after  which  the 
university  was  reorganized  by  President  Ramon  Cas- 
( ilia  (28  Aug.,  1861).  From  the  year  of  its  autonomy. 


the  university  has  been  directed  by  a  council  composed 
of  the  rector  as  its  chairman,  a  vice-rector,  the  dean 
and  a  delegate  from  each  faculty,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  University.  The  rector  is  elected  by  the  pro- 
fessors with  the  approval  and  consent  of  the  council, 
and  each  faculty  chooses  its  own  dean,  regulates  its 
course  of  studies,  and  issues  its  respective  degrees. 
As  at  present  constituted,  Saint  Mark  consists  of 
six  faculties.  Jurisprudence  confers  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws,  with  a  course  of  five  years  com- 
prising the  following  subjects:  philosophy  of  law, 
civil  law,  criminal  law,  ecclesiastical  law,  mercantile 
law,  mining  and  agricultural  laws,  law  procedure, 
Roman  law,  and  forensic  practice.  Medicine 
grants  the  diploma  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine  in  five 
years,  and  the  title  of  "physician  and  surgeon"  after 
two  additional  years  of  hospital  practice,  the  subjects 
covered  being  descriptive  anatomy,  medical  phy 
public,  private  and  international  hygiene,  m< 
lanalv  ' 


fytical  chemistry,  natural  and  medical  history, 
general  anatomy  and  microscopic  technique,  phar- 
macy, physiology,  pathology,  clinics,  bacteriology, 
therapeutics,  materia  medica,  surgery,  noaographv, 
ophthalmology,  operative  medicine,  gynecology, 
pediatrics,  obstetrics,  legal  medicine,  etc.;  this  same 
faculty  issues  the  titles  of  pharmacist,  dentist,  and 
obstetrician,  with  courses  of  studies  covering  three 
years.  In  theology  the  degree  of  Doctor  is  obtained 
after  a  six  years'  course  in  the  subjects  of  dogmatic 
theology,  moral  theology,  church  history,  liturgy  and 
ecclesiastical  calculation,  sacred  oratory,  the  Bible, 
and  pastoral  theology.  The  faculty  of  sciences  is 
divided  into  three  separate  sections:  (1)  mathematical 
sciences,  (2)  physics,  and  (3)  natural  sciences,  the 
course  in  each  of  which  comprises  a  period  of  three 
years.  Before  admission  to  the  faculty  of  medicine, 
students  are  required  to  pass  two  years  in  natural 
sciences,  and  likewise,  those  desiring  to  enter  the 
school  of  engineers  (independent  of  the  university) 
must  have  studied  mathematics  two  years.  The  fac- 
ulty of  letters  confers  the  degree  of  Doctor,  its  course 
covering  four  years  with  these  subjects:  philosophy, 
history  of  ancient  and  modern  philosophy,  aesthetics 
and  history  of  art,  Spanish  literature,  sociology,  his- 
tory of  civilization,  history  of  Peruvian  civilization, 
and  pedagogy:  two  years  in  this  faculty  are  required 
for  admission  to  that  of  jurisprudence.  The  faculty 
of  administrative  and  political  economy  confers  the 
degree  of  Doctor,  and  its  course  of  three  years  includes 
the  following  studies:  constitutional  law;  public  and 
private  international  law,  administrative  law,  politi- 
cal economy  and  economical  legislation  of  Peru ;  mari- 
time law,  diplomacy,  history  of  the  treaties  of  Peru, 
consular  legislation,  finance,  financial  legislation  of 
Peru,  and  statist  ics.  The  official  organ  of  the  univer- 
sity is  the  "Revista  Universitaria",  a  monthly  publi- 
cation, which  has  since  1906  replaced  the  "Analcs". 
At  the  present  time  the  number  of  professors  of  the 
University  of  Saint  Mark  is  80. 

Gaklaxd",  I'tru  m  ItXfl  (l.im*.  1B07).  Ill;  Hepari  of  ikt  V.  H. 
munnnrr  of  Education  (Wiuhtiiicton.  1UOH),  151;  Wright, 
OU  and  Sr<c  Prru  (1'hiU.lrlplou.  1HU8). 

Julian  Moreno-Lacaixe. 

See  Arras,  Diocese  ok. 

Saint  Omar,  College  of. — The  well-known  Jesuit 
college  at  St.  Omer — oftener  Bpoken  of  under  the 
anglicized  form  of  St.  Omers  or  St.  Omer's — was 
founded  by  Father  Parsons  in  1592  or  1593.  All 
Catholic  education  having  been  prohibited  in  Eng- 
land, several  colleges  had  been  founded  by  English- 
men on  the  Continent — at  Douai,  Rome,  and  Valla- 
dolid;  their  primary  object  was  the  education  of  the 
clergy.  Father  Parsons  recognized  the  need  of  a 
college  intended  in  the  first  instance  for  the  laity, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  chose  a  spot  as  near  as  possible 
to  Kngland.  St.  Omer  was  twenty-four  miles  from 
Calais,  in  the  iTovince  of  Artois,  then  subject  to 
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the  King  of  Spain.  The  first  students  were  obtained 
by  the  removal  of  a  small  establishment  which  had 
been  set  up  by  Father  Parsons  at  Eu,  in  Normandy. 
Other  boys  quickly  arrived  from  England  and  within 
ten  years  of  its  foundation  the  college  numbered 
over  a  hundred  scholars.  Thirty  years  later  this 
number  had  been  doubled.  The  character  of  the 
college  was  kept  as  English  as  possible,  notwith- 
standing that  several  of  the  early  rectors  were 
Spanish.  The  buildings  consisted  of  a  large  house 
joined  to  several  smaller  ones,  and  in  1610  a  regular 
chapel  was  added.  The  whole  was  burnt  down  in 
1684;  but  it  was  rebuilt  on  a  comprehensive  scale. 
A  second  fire,  in  1725,  led  to  further  improvements  in 
rebuilding  and  the  greater  part  of  the  college  then 
constructed  is  still  standing.  The  college  continued 
its  work  for  over  a  century  and  a  half.  Many  devout 
Catholics  received  their  education  within  its  walls, 
over  twenty  of  whom  won  the  crown  of  martyrdom. 

In  1678  the  Province  of  Artoia  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  French;  but  the  Government  was 
friendly  to  the  college,  which  continued  to  prosper 
till  the  year  1762,  when  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
decreed  the  expulsion  of  all  Jesuits  from  France, 
and  proposed  to  place  the  college  under  the  direction 
of  secular  priests.  In  order  to  defeat  this  scheme, 
the  Jesuits  determined  to  remove  the  whole  establish- 
ment. The  boys  expressed  their  willingness  to  ac- 
company their  masters,  and  by  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  adventures  in  the  history  of  any  school, 
they  succeeded  in  escaping  from  France,  and  re- 
assembling at  Bruges.  Here  the  college  was  carried 
on  until  the  suppression  of  the  Society  throughout 
the  world  in  1773.  Even  then,  the  college  did  not 
finally  come  to  an  end.  Most  of  the  boys  escaped, 
and  many  of  them  reassembled  in  the  academy  car- 
ried on  by  English  ex-Jesuits  under  the  protection  of 
the  prince-bishop  at  Liege.  From  there  they  were 
driven  by  the  Revolution  in  1794,  and  the  Penal 
Laws  in  England  having  by  that  time  been  modified, 
they  returned  to  their  own  country,  where  by  the 
generosity  of  Mr.  Thomas  Weld,  one  of  their  former 
pupils,  they  were  presented  with  the  mansion  and 
property  at  Stonyhurst,  which  celebrated  college 
thus  claims  a  descent  from  that  established  at  Saint 
Omer  by  Father  Parsons. 

In  the  meantime,  the  French  Government  finding 
itself  in  possession  of  the  building  at  St.  Omer.  but 
without  either  masters  or  scholars,  invited  the  clergy 
of  the  English  College  at  Douai  to  undertake  its 
management.  After  some  hesitation,  they  consented 
to  do  so,  feeling  that  this  was  the  only  way  to  save  it 
from  the  French,  and  hoping  some  day  to  restore 
it  to  its  rightful  owners.  They  accordingly  trans- 
ferred their  preparatory  school  there  and  this  became 
the  nucleus  of  what  was  practically  a  new  college. 
Their  action  was  much  traversed  by  the  Jesuits,  and 
a  long  altercation  ensued.  The  facts  were  laid  before 
the  Holy  See,  and  though  no  final  decision  was  given, 
the  (Ionian  authorities  refused  to  censure  the  action 
of  the  Douai  clergy.  In  its  new  form,  the  college 
became  fairly  prosperous,  the  scholars  numbering 
over  one  hundred.  The  learned  Alban  Butler  was 
president  from  1766  to  1773,  and  died  in  the  college. 
At  the  outbreak  of  the  devolution,  however,  it  came 
to  an  end.  The  students  and  professors  were  im- 
prinoned  at  Anas,  in  August,  1793,  whence  they  were 
afterwards  removed  to  Doullcns,  in  Pirardy,  and 
joined  to  the  Douai  community.  After  the  fall  of 
Robespierre,  they  were  removed  to  Douai,  and  in 
February,  1795,  they  were  set  at  liberty.  Thev  re- 
turned to  England,  and  the  president.  Dr.  Stapleton, 
fec1amp  *he  "'•^l  of  the  new  College  of  St.  Edmund  at 
OKI  ((nil.  He  was  followed  bv  two  of  the  professors 
and  a  few  of  the  scholars;  but  the  college  there  was 
baaed  chiefly  on  the  traditions  of  Douai.  and  the 
secular  C  ollege  of  St .  Omer  practically  came  to  an  end. 


After  the  restoration  of  the  French  monarchy,  the 
building  was  restored  to  the  executors  of  Dr.  btaple- 
ton,  and  by  them  sold  to  the  French  Government. 
It  is  used  to  this  day  as  a  military  hospital. 

Gerard.  Stonyhumt  Colltge  lLondon,  181M);  KeaTINO  ahd 
Grcooen,  Slonyhurtt  (Loodoo.  1801);  Fourr.  Rtcordt  S.J. 
(London,  1877-831;  Dodd.  Church  Hi*t.  of  Rnvtand.  ed.  Timxet 
(London,  1839-13):  Ward,  Hietory  of  St.  Bdmund't  Collet 
(Uindoo.  IHU3J;  Buhtos,  Lift  of  CkalUmtr  (London.  1909): 
IDEM,  bairn  of  Catholic  Renvoi  (London.  1909);  I'tTRE.  Mnoluh 
Collet/*'  on  tht  Continent  (Norwich,  1849);  Butn.  Let  Jttuitt 
AngUtit  A  St.  Omer;  DxacHAMPfl  nr.  Pa«.  Hittoirt  dt  St -Omer 
(Amu.  1880).  Several  contemporary  pamphlets  concerning  the 
dispute  between  the  JeeuiU  and  Seculars  when  the  latter  ac- 
cepted the  college;  Hohkin*.  Bzpulrion  of  Bnglith  Jetuitt  out  of 
St.Omer-t;  Reeve.  Plain  and  Succinct  Narratite  etc.;  Honaaox, 

Bernard  Ward. 

,  Abbey  or,  Rouen,  France,  was  a 
Benedictine  monastery  of  great  antiquity  dating  back 
to  the  early  Merovingian  period.  It*  foundation  has 
been  variously  credited,  among  others,  to  Clothair  I 
and  to  St.  Clothilda,  but  no  sufficient  evidence  to 
settle  the  question  is  forthcoming.  It  was  dedicated 
at  first  to  St.  Peter  when  the  body  of  St.  Ouen,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  (d.678),  was  buried  there;  the  name 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Ouen  became  common  and  finally 
St.  Ouen  only.  The  history  of  the  abbey,  on  record 
from  a.  d.  1000,  presents  nothing  of  an  exceptional 
nature.  The  list  of  abbots  is  in  "Gallia  Christiana' , 
XI,  140.  In  1660  the  monastery  was  united  to  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Maur,  and  when  suppressed,  in 
1794,  the  community  numbered  twenty-four. 

The  chief  interest  of  Saint-Ouen  lies  in  its  glorious 
church,  which  surpasses  the  Cathedral  of  Rouen  in  size 
and  beauty,  and  is  one  of  the  few  among  the  greater 
French  churches  completely  finished.  The  present 
building,  the  third  or  fourth  on  the  same  site,  was  be- 
gun in  1318  by  Abbot  Jean  Rouasel.whohad  completed 
the  choir  with  its  chapels  in  the  Decorated  style, 
and  a  large  portion  of  the  transepts,  by  his  death, 
twenty-one  years  later.  The  nave  and  central  tower, 
more  Flamboyant  in  design,  were  finished  earl v  in 
the  sixteenth  century  after  the  original  plan.  Un- 
happily the  west  facade,  which  had  heen  planned  on 
a  unique  and  most  beautiful  scheme,  was  left  un- 
finished. Although  nothing  could  have  been  simpler 
than  to  execute  the  original  designs  still  existing,  the 
whole  of  the  old  work  was  swept  away  about  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  and  an  ugly  pretentious 
modem  design  put  up  instead.  Internally  the  church 
is  416  feet  long,  83  feet  wide,  and  104  feet  high,  the 
central  tower,  crowned  with  an  exquisite  octagonal 
lantern,  being  285  feet  in  height.  Within,  the  effect 
is  remarkably  light  ami  graceful,  "the  windows  seem 
to  have  absorbed  all  the  solid  wall",  and  the  roof  rests 
simply  on  the  pillars  and  buttresses,  the  intervening 
spares  being  huge  masse*  of  glass.  Fortunately  most 
of  the  old  glass  has  been  preserved  and  its  silvery 
white  and  jewels  of  colour  give  the  final  touch  to  one 
of  the  finest  interiors  in  the  world.  .  -  

PouMSBATa.  Hitairt  dt  rattsM  roualt  dt  S  -Ouen  dt  Rouen 
(Rouen.  1002);  OaUia  ChrUliana.  XI  (Par...  17^11.  U->  M.  Antt 
owl  ttatuta  archimonntterii  Rotomaoentv.  S.  Audotm  in 
Th,M,  not.  antcdot.  (Pari..  1717),  IV.  120o;  Chronxque  *M •»••»" 
X.  Ouen  de  Rouen,  «1.  Michel  iRoucn.  1M0) ;  Gilbert, 
lion  hutoriqu*  dt  ffntue  dt  Sl-Outndt  Rouen  (Rouen,  18Z2J. 
Cooe,  Tht  ttory  of  Rouen  (London.  18W). 

G.  Roger  Hcdijsstos. 
Saint  Patrick,   Brothers  or.  See  Partician 


Saint  Patrick,  Pcroatort  or.  Sec  Pcroatobt, 
Saint  Patrick's. 

Saint  Patrick,  The  National  Coixeoe  or.  See 
Mavnooth  Colxjcob. 

Saint  Paul,  Archdiocese  or  (Sancti  Pacu). 
comprises  the  counties  of  Ramsey,  HcnnepBLOJ" 
ago.  Anoka,  Dakota,  Scott,  Wright.  Rj%^ueur, 
Carver,  Nicollet,  Sibley.  Mcleod,  Meeker,  Redwood, 
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Renville,  Kandiyohi,  Lyon,  Lincoln,  Yellow  Medi- 
cine, Lac-gui-Parlc,  Chippewa,  Swift,  Goodhue, 
Big  Stone,  and  Brown,  which  stretch  across  the 
State  of  Minnesota  from  eattt  to  west,  in  about  the 
centre  of  its  southern  half.  During  the  Seventh 
Provincial  Council  of  Baltimore  (5-13  May.  1849) 
the  fathere  petitioned  the  Holy  See  to  erect  a  bishop- 
ric in  what  was  then  the  village  of  St.  Paul.  No 
action  was  taken  on  the  matter  in  Rome  for  over  a 
year,  owing  to  revolutionary  disturbances  and  the 
absence  of  Pope  Pius  IX  (1840-78)  in  Gaeta  conse- 
quent  thereon.  The  See  of  St.  Paul  was  actually  es- 
tablished on  19  July,  1850.  Its  jurisdiction  extended 
over  an  area  of  some  166,000  square  miles,  i.e.  over 
what  was  then  the  Territory  of  Minnesota  (estab- 
lished 3  March,  1849).  The  constituent  parts  were: 
a  larger  western  part.,  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
formerly  part  of  the  Diocese  of  Dubuque,  and  a  smaller 
eastern  part,  between  the  Mississippi  and  St.  Croix 
rivers,  formerly  part  of  the  Diocese  of  Milwaukee. 
The  size  remained  the  same  even  after  the  admission 
of  the  State  of  Minnesota  into  the  Union  (11  May, 
1858),  and  up  to  the  erection  of  the  Vicariate  Apostolic 
of  Northern  Minnesota  (12  Feb.,  1875), of  the  vicariate 
Apostolic  of  Dakota  (12  Aug..  1879),  and  of  the  Diocese 
of  Winona  (3  Oct.,  1889),  when  it  was  reduced  to  its 
present  area.  At  the  time  of  its  erection  the  Diocese 
of  St.  Paul  was  assigned  to  the  province  of  St.  Louis, 
afterwards  (12  Feb.,  1875)  to  that  of  Milwaukee. 
On  4  May,  1888,  it  became  itself  an  archdiocese,  and 
as  such  comprises  at  present  the  suffragan  Sees  of 
Duluth,  Crookston,  St.  Cloud,  and  Winona,  in  Min- 
nesota; Fargo  and  Bismarck,  in  North  Dakota; 
Sioux  Falls  and  Lead,  in  South  Dakota. 

The  diocese  was  named  after  the  town  of  St.  Paul , 
which  had  its  origin  late  in  the  thirties  of  last  century, 
along  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
near  the  military  post  of  Fort  Snelling.  Father 
Lucien  Galtier  had  built  a  log  chapel  there,  and  hod 
opened  it  for  services  on  1  Nov.,  1841.  The  rude 
oratory  was  placed  under  the  invocation  of  St.  Paul, 
the  A  | x  is ilc  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the  name  was  then 
attached  to  the  settlement  itself. 

The  earliest  Catholic  record  of  what  became  after- 
wards the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul  is  in  the  Rune  Stone, 
discovered  in  1898  near  Kensington,  Minnesota.  A 
strange  inscription  on  it  tells  us  of  a  visit  made 
in  1362  by  thirty  Norsemen  to  the  above  locality, 
where  ten  of  them  were  slain  by  the  natives,  ana 
the  remainder  addressed  a  salutation  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary  and  called  upon  her  for  protection. 
Although  not  all  the  Scandinavian  scholars  are 
agreed  on  the  authenticity  of  this  text,  still  the 
internal  evidence  seems  to  be  all  in  its  favour;  and 
nothing  has  been  found  so  far  to  contradict  its  con- 
tents. Minnesota  is  a  classic  land  in  the  history  of 
early  Catholic  voyageura  and  missionaries.  The 
first,  as  far  as  records  go,  were  Groseilliers  and  Radis- 
son,  who  spent  some  time  on  Prairie  Island  (1654- 
56)  ami  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Knife  lake,  Kana- 
bec County  (1659-60).  In  1679-80  Du  Lhut  visited 
the  countries  around  Lake  Mille  Lacs,  the  western 
extremity  of  Ijike  Superior,  and  the  Mississippi.  It 
was  during  these  journeys  that  he  met  the  Recollect 
Father  Louis  Hennepin  and  his  two  companions 
Michel  Accault  and  Antoine  Auguelle,  and  rescued 
them  from  their  captivity  among  the  Sioux  Indians. 
During  an  excursion  down  the  Mississippi  Hennepin 
beheld  and  named  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony  in  what 
is  now  Minneapolis.  Nicolas  Perrot,  in  16K3,  es- 
tablished a  small  trading  post,  Fort  Perrot,  near  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  Wabasha,  Minnesota; 
anil  in  1689  he  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
French  king  over  the  regions  of  the  upper  Mississippi. 
In  his  company  was  the  Jesuit  Father  Joseph-Jean 
Marcst,  who  spent  considerable  time  among  the  Sioux 
about  the  years  1689  and  1702.    A  contemporary 
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of  Perrot,  Le  Sueur,  established  in  1695  a  trading 
post  on  Prairie  Island,  and  in  1700  another,  Fort 
L'Huillier,  on  the  Blue  Earth  River,  about  three 
miles  from  its  junction  with  the  Minnesota  In 
1727  a  post,  Fort  Beauharnois,  was  established  on 
the  western  shore  of  Lake  Pepin,  near  the  present 
town  of  Frontenac,  Minnesota;  the  missionaries 
stationed  there  were  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Michel 
Guignas  and  Nicolas  de  Gonnor.  Another,  Fort 
St.  Charles,  was  erected  in  1732  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Northwest  Angle  Inlet,  Lake  of  the  Woods, 
by  the  explorer  de  I-Averendrye.  The  missionaries 
of  the  post  were  the  Jesuit  Fathers  Messaiger  and 
Aulneau.  the  latter  of  whom  met  a  cruel  death  at 
the  hands  of  savage  Sioux.  Religious  ministrations 
were,  of  course,  the  chief  object  of  the  missionaries. 
Even  the  lay  voyageurs  did  what  they  could  towards 
the  religious  betterment  of  the  natives.  Groseil- 
liers and  Radisson  instructed  the  older  people  in  the 
elements  of  Christianitv,  and  baptized  a  number  of 
children  whom  they  believed  in  danger  of  death. 

No  permanent  settlements  were  made  within  the 
area  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul  until  some  time  after 
the  organization  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  In  Sept.,  1818,  a  mission  was  opened  at 
Pembina,  North  Dakota,  for  the  Catholic  settlers, 
who  had  gone  there  from  Lord  Selkirk's  colony  near 
St.  Boniface,  Manitoba.  The  first  priest,  Father 
Dumoulin,  and  his  immediate  successors  were  sent 
from  St.  Boniface,  the  nearest  episcopal  see.  Within 
the  years  following  upon  1826  many  settlers  of  the 
Red  River  valley  were  compelled  to  depart,  owing 
to  floods,  grasshoppers,  and  other  afflictions;  and 
a  number  of  them,  generally  Canadian  and  Swiss 
French,  came  to  the  vicinity  of  what  is  now  St.  Paul. 
Bishop  I  .onus  of  Dubuque,  accompanied  by  Father 
Pelamourgues,  visited  the  few  Catholics  in  1839; 
in  1840  he  sent  them  a  resident  priest  in  Father 
Lucien  Galtier,  who  in  1844  was  replaced  by  Father 
Augustine  Ravoux,  for  more  than  sixty  years  a  priest 
in  the  Diocese  of  St.  Paul.  The  first  Bishop  of  St. 
Paul  was  Rt.  Rev.  Joseph  Cretin  (1851-57),  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Diocese  of  Dubuque,  appointed  23 
July,  18V).  His  consecration  took  place  at  Belley, 
France,  26  Jan.,  1851;  on  2  July  of  the  same  year, 
he  took  possession  of  his  episcopal  see;  his  death  oc- 
curred on  22  Feb.,  1857.  The  small  log  chapel  built 
by  Father  Galtier  was  soon  replaced  by  a  large  struc- 
ture of  brick  and  stone,  which  contained  accommoda- 
tions for  church,  school,  and  residential  purposes. 
Another  stone  building  was  begun  in  1855,  but  not 
finished  until  after  the  bishop's  death;  it  is  still  used 
as  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  The  Catholic  popula- 
tion, which  consisted  of  several  hundred,  or  perhaps 
a  thousand,  grew  considerably  in  numbers,  and 
counted  about  50,000  at  the  end  of  the  bishop's 
career.  The  increase  was  largely  due  to  the  bishop's 
own  efforts,  who  invited  Catholic  settlers  to  the  fertile 
plains  of  Nlinncsota.  In  addition  to  the  French 
Canadians  large  contingents  of  Irish  and  German 
Catholics  arrived,  who  located  in  St.  Paul,  in  places 
along  the  Mississippi,  St.  Croix,  and  Nlinncsota 
Rivers.  Wherever  it  was  possible  parishes  or  mis- 
sions were  organized,  and  provided  with  resident 
priests,  or  at  least  visited  occasionally  by  priests  from 
other  stations.  At  his  arrival  in  St.  Paul  Bishop 
Cretin  found  only  a  couple  of  priests  with  small 
congregations  at  St.  Paul,  Mendota,  and  Pembina; 
at  his  death  there  were  29  churches  and  35  stations 
with  about  20  priests  attending  to  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  Catholic  people.  Great  efforts  were 
made  for  the  education  of  the  young  and  for  the 
preparation  of  worthy  candidates  for  the  priesthood. 
In  Pembina  there  were  the  Sisters  of  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Carondelet 
came  to  St .  Paul  3  Nov.,  1S51 ,  and  soon  opened  schools 
for  both  elementary  and  higher  education  at  St. 
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Paul  and  St.  Anthony  Falls.  In  1855  the  Brothers 
of  the  Holy  Family  look  charge  of  a  school  at  St. 
Paul  for  Ixivh  in  both  the  grammar  and  higher  grades. 
'Flic  Benedict ine  Fathers  from  St.  Vincent,  Penn- 
sylvania, sent  some  of  their  men  to  Minnesota  in 
1H.V5,  and  w»ni  a  college  was  opened  near  St.  Cloud 
in  Stearns  County.  A  seminary  was  conducted  in 
the  bishop's  own  house,  where  the  necessary  train- 
ing was  imparted  to  young  Levites  of  the  sanctuary- 
Works  of  charity  or  of  general  benefit  to  society  witc 
not  neglected.  A  hospital  was  founded  at  St.  Paul 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph;  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society  and  other  similar  associations  were  organized ; 
and  a  Catholic  temperance  society  was  established 
in  1852.  Among  tne  more  noteworthy  Catholic 
pioneers  were  Jean-Baptiste  Faribeault,  Antoine 
Pepin,  Vital  and  Gervais  Guerin,  Joseph  Turpin, 
Abraham  Perret,  Benjamin  and  Pierre  Gervais, 
Joseph  and  his  son  Isaac  Labissonnierc,  Pierre  and 
Severe  Bottineau,  August  L.  Larj*,nt«n,r.  Louis  Robert, 
Charles  Bazille,  and  William  F.  Forbes.  Of  the 
early  priests,  apart  from  Fathers  Gait ier  and  Ravoux, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned:  Thomas  Murray, 
Daniel  J.  Fisher,  John  Mc.Mahon,  Francis  de  Vivaldi, 
Dennis  Ledon,  Marcellin  Peyragroese,  George  Keller, 
Claude  Robert,  Louis  Gullet.  Felix  Tissot.  Anatole 
Oster,  Francis  Pieri,  Michael  WUrzfeld,  Demetrius 
Marogna,  O.S.B.,  and  Cornelius  Wittmann,  O.S.B. 

After  the  death  of  Bishop  Cretin  the  See  of  St. 
Paul  remained  vacant  for  over  two  years.  Father 
Augustine  Ravoux  was  appointed  administrator; 
under  his  regime  the  present  stone  cathedral  was 
completed  and  opened  for  service  in  1858.  The 
second  Bishop  of  St.  Paul  was  Rt.  Rev.  Thomas 
Langdon  Grace,  O  P.  (1859-81).  He  was  born,  16 
Nov.,  1814,  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  entered 
the  seminary  at  Cincinnati  in  1820,  and  the  priory  of 
St.  Rose,  Kentucky,  in  1830,  where  on  12  June, 
1831,  he  made  his  religious  profession  as  a  member 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominic.  In  1837  he  went  to 
Rome  for  further  studies,  and  was  ordained  there 
to  the  priesthood  by  Cardinal  Patrizi,  21  Dec.,  1839. 
After  his  return  to  America  in  1844  he  was  employed 
in  the  ecclesiastical  ministry  first  in  Kentucky,  and 
afterwards  for  thirteen  years  at  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
In  1859  he  was  called  to  the  Bishopric  of  St.  Paul  by 
Pius  IX;  his  consecration  took  place  at  St.  Ixiuis, 
24  July,  1859;  and  on  29  July  following  he  took  pos- 
session of  his  see,  over  which  he  presided  until  the 
day  of  his  resignat  ion,  31  July,  18S4.  He  was  then 
made  titular  Bishop  of  Menith,  and  afterwards,  24 
Sept.,  1KK9,  titular  Archbishop  of  Siunia;  his  death 
occurred  on  22  Feb.,  1897. 

Several  modifications  were  introduced  in  the 
territorial  arrangement  and  the  direction  of  the 
diocese  during  his  incumbency.  By  the  creation 
of  the  Vicariates  of  Northern  Minnesota  and  Dakota 
the  northern  part  of  Minnesota  and  the  territory 
west  of  Minnesota  were  erected  into  new  ecclesiasti- 
cal jurisdictions  In  1875  Bishop  Grace  received  a 
coadjutor  in  the  person  of  Rev.  John  Ireland,  then 
rector  of  the  cathedral.  The  number  of  the  Catholic 
people  in  the  diocese  continued  to  grow,  largely 
through  the  bishop's  activity  in  inviting  settlers"; 
at  the  time  of  his  resignation  in  188!  it  amounted  to 
about  130.1100.  b  addition  to  the  races  already 
represented  there  came  also  many  Catholics  [rum 
Hohemia  and  Poland.  The  number  of  priests 
gn  w  with  the  increase  of  the  people,  and  thev  were 
so  chosen  as  to  correspond  to  the  needs  of  the  flock; 
in  18N4  they  were  153  in  all.  Side  by  side  with  the 
diocesan  clergy  there  laboured  fathers  of  the  Bcne- 
I'VVi  ■ ' ,n,cr' „,J««"t«.  Franciscans,  Dominicans, 
am  Obkvtea.  Charitable  institutions  were  kept  up 
ami  multiplied  wherever  necessary.  Hospitals  were 
Opened  at  Minneapolis  and  New  Ulm,  orphan  asy- 
lums were  erected  at  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 


and  homes  were  established  for  the  aged  poor.  The 
education  of  the  children  was  promoted  in  all 
possible  ways.  Catholic  schools  were  founded  and 
provided  with  Catholic  teachers:  the  Brothers  of 
the  Christian  Schools  were  called  to  St.  Paul;  and 
new  academies  for  girls  were  opened.  The  growing 
needs  in  the  field  of  charity  and  education  necessi- 
tated the  coming  of  more  religious  women.  In  the 
course  of  time  the  Congregations  of  St.  Benedict,  St. 
Dominic,  St.  Francis,  Notre  Dame,  the  Visitation,  the 
Grey  Nuns,  the  Good  Shepherd,  the  Sisters  of  Christian 
Charity,  the  Poor  Handmaids  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor  furnished  their  quota.  Like 
his  predecessor,  Bishop  Grace  never  lost  sight  of  the 
education  of  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  In  I860 
he  opened  a  preparatory  school  for  young  boys  who 
felt  a  vocation  for  the  priesthood.  Among  its  pupils 
was  Rt.  Rev.  John  Snanley,  late  Bishop  of  Fargo. 
Unfortunately,  after  some  years  of  existence  it  had  to 
be  given  up  for  lack  of  accommodations. 

To  Bishop  Grace  succeeded  his  coadjutor,  the 
Rt.  Rev.  John  Ireland,  D.D.  (1884—).  He  was 
born  at  Burnchureh,  Co.  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  1 1  Sept., 
1838,  and  came  to  St.  Paul  with  his  parents  in  1852. 
Bishop  Cretin  sent  him  to  Meximieux  and  Hyeres, 
France,  where  he  completed  his  college  and  seminary 
course;  hi?  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  at  St. 
Paul,  21  Dec.,  1861 .  During  the  Civil  War  he  served 
as  chaplain  to  the  Fifth  Minnesota  Regiment,  and 
was  afterwards  stationed  at  the  cathedral.  In  1875 
he  was  appointed  titular  Bishop  of  Maronea  and 
coadjutor  to  Bishop  Grace  of  St.  Paul,  in  whose 
cathedral  he  received  the  episcopal  consecration, 
21  Dec.,  1875.  Upon  the  resignation  of  his  prede- 
cessor he  became  Bishop  of  St.  Paul;  and  on  15  May, 
1888,  he  was  raised  to  the  metropolitan  dignity  as 
Archbishop  of  St.  Paul.  The  ecclesiastical  province 
was  organized  with  the  suffragan  Sees  of  Duluth, 
St.  Cloud,  Winona,  Jamestown  (Fargo),  and  Sioux 
Falls,  to  which  were  added  afterwards  those  of  Lead 
(1902),  Crookston,  and  Bismarck  (1910).  The  crea- 
tion of  the  Diocese  of  Winona  diminished  the  terri- 
tory of  the  archdiocese  by  the  southern  section  of 
Minnesota.  In  1910  an  auxiliary  bishop  was  ap- 
pointed in  the  person  of  Rt.  Rev.  John  J.  Ijiwlcr, 
titular  Bishop  of  Greater  Hermopolis.  The  Catholic 
population  kept  steadily  on  the  increase,  so  that  at 
present  it  numbers  about  260,000.  Much  of  this 
growth  is  due  to  the  archbishop's  own  efforts.  From 
the  day  of  his  consecration  as  bishop  he  organized 
a  systematic  movement  for  the  colonization  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Minnesota.  Various  settlements 
such  as  De  Graff,  Clontarf  (Swift  Co.),  Adrian 
(Nobles  Co.),  Avoka,  Fulda  (Murray  Co.),  Grace- 
villc  (Big  Stone  Co.),  Minneota,  and  Ghent  (Lyon 
Co.),  owe  their  origin  and  prosperity  lo  his  labours. 
With  the  increase  of  the  people  grew  also  the  number 
of  priests,  which  at  present  exceeds  300.  Of  the 
religious  orders,  one,  that  of  the  Marist  Fathers,  was 
added  to  the  existing  ones.  The  charitable  institu- 
tions were  maintained  and  increased.  The  work  of 
temperance  found  always  a  most  xealous  advocate 
in  the  archbishop.  Catholic  education  received  from 
him  a  liberal  and  wise  patronage.  Catholic  grammar 
and  high  schools  were  multiplied  anil  rendered  more 
efficient.  A  new  departure  in  the  higher  education 
of  women  was  made  bv  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in 
the  opening  of  St.  Catharine's  College  in  190o.  1° 
the  religious  communities  engaged  in  teaching  was 
added  another,  that  of  the  Felician  Sisters. 

The  training  of  the  candidates  for  the  pnestfcmxi 
is  imparted  in  two  institutions.  On  8  Sept.,  18»£>. 
the  Seminary  of  St.  Thomas  opened  its  gates  to 
students  of  both  the  college  and  seminary  curriculum, 
with  an  attendance  of  27  in  theology  and  philosophy , 
and  of  39  in  the  classics.  St.  Thomas  continued  w 
house  the  two  departments  until  in  1894,  when  » 
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was  continued  as  a  college;  and  it*  growth  has  been 
bo  marvellous,  that  during  the  past  year  it  enrolled 
nearly  700  students.  The  seminary  was  transferred, 
in  Sept.,  1894,  to  new  quarters,  the  St.  Paul  Seminary, 
budt  and  endowed  by  the  munificence  of  St.  Paul's 
great  citizen,  James  J.  Hill.  In  the  year  of  its  open- 
ing it  numbered  about  GO  students,  ami  last  year  it 
had  on  its  list  105  seminarians,  representing  19  dio- 
ceses in  the  United  States.  In  1905  the  St.  Paul 
Catholic  Historical  Society  was  organised  with  head- 
quarters in  the  seminary.  The  following  events 
illustrate  the  growth  of  the  Diocese  and  the  Province 
of  St.  Paul  within  recent  years.  On  2  June,  1907. 
the  corner-stone  was  laid  for  the  new  cathedral  of 
St.  Paul;  and  a  year  afterwards,  31  May,  190S,  a 
similar  ceremony  was  performed  with  reference  to 
the  new  pro-cathedral  of  Minneapolis.  The  chapel 
of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Paul  witnessed,  19  May  1910, 
a  scene  extremely 
rare,  if  not  unique, 
in  the  annals  of  ec- 
clesiastical history. 
Six  bishops  received 
on  that  day  their 
consecration,  all  six 
destined  for  service 
in  the  one  Province 
of  St.  Paul.  The 
present  condition  of 
the  diocese  may  best 
be  gauged  from  the 
following  statistics: 
archbishop,  1;  bish- 
op, 1 ;  diocesan 
priests,  275;  priests 
of  religious  orders, 
40;  churches  with 
resident  priests, 
188;  missions  with 
churches,  62 ;  chapels, 
17;  theological  semi- 
nary, 1;  college,  1; 
commercial  schools. 
Christian  Brothers,  2;  number  of  pupils  in  parochial 
schixits,  21,492;  Itoarding-sehools  and  academies  for 
girls,  7;  orphan  asylums,  li;  hospitals,  3;  homes  for 
the  aged  poor,  2;  house  of  the  Good  Shepherd, 1. 

77"  Metropolitan,  or  Ameritinn  Cathidie  Almanac;  The  Ofirnl 
Catholic  IHrtttory  (Baltimore.  New  York.  Milwaukee);  Shea.  The 
llirrnrrhu  of  the  t'atholtc  Church  in  the  Vnite*l  States  (New  York, 
lssi'ii;  Hr.i  %m,  lUooraphical  Cuctnptdia  of  the  Catholic  Hierarchy  of 
Ihr  (  niftrf.StalM  (Milwaukee.  IN'.fcH) ;  llnrrVANN,  St.  John'e  t'niter- 
tity  (Collcgnville.  HM)7):  Acta  ti  Dicta  (St.  I'mul.  11W-I1):  I'l-HAM. 
.Wiroimota  in  Three  Centuriet.  I  (St.  Paul.  190S):  Fol»  til, 
Minnetota,  the  .Vortn  Star  State  (lliMton  anil  New  York.  HHJS); 
M  iuiamb,  A  fiutory  of  the  City  of  St.  I'aut  (St.  I'nul,  IH70). 

Francis  J.  Sohaefer. 

Saint  Paul-without-the- Walls  (San  Paolo  fuori 
U  mitra),  an  abbey  nidtiuit.  As  early  sis  '2(H)  the  burial 
place  of  the  great  Apostle  in  the  Via  <  )stia  was  marked 
by  a  crlta  memoria,  near  which  the  Catacomb  of  Com- 
modilla  was  established.  Constant ine,  according  to 
the  "Liber  Pontificalia",  transformed  it  into  a  basilica; 
in  386  Theodosius  began  the  erection  of  a  much 
larger  and  BUM  beautiful  basilica,  but  the  work  in- 
cluding the  mosaics  was  not  completed  till  the  pontifi- 
catc  of  St.  Ixx>  the  Great.  The  Christian  jioot,  I*ru- 
dentius,  descril>cs  the  splendours  of  the  monument  in 
a  fcWj  but  expressive  lines.  As  it  was  dedicated  also 
to  Saints  Taurinus  and  llerculanus,  martyrs  of  Ostia 
in  the  fifth  centur>',  it  was  called  the  bai-dica  friiim 
Domiiutrum.  Of  the  ancient  basilica  there  remain 
only  the  interior  portion  of  the  apse  with  the  tri- 
umphal arch  and  the  mosaics  of  the  latter;  the  mo- 
saics of  the  apse  and  the  tabernacle  of  the  confession 
of  Arnolfo  del  Cambio  belong  to  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. In  the  old  basilica  each  po|>e  had  Ids  portrait 
in  a  frieze  extending  above  the  columns  separating 
XIII.— 24 
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the  four  aisles  and  naves.  In  1S23  a  fire,  started 
through  the  negligence  of  a  workman  who  was  repair- 
ing the  lead  of  the  roof,  resulted  in  the  dest ruction  of 
the  basilica.  Alone  of  all  the  churches  of  Home,  it 
had  preserved  its  primitive  character  for  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  thirty-five  years.  The  whole 
world  contributed  to  its  restoration.  The  Khedive  of 
Kgypt  sent  pillars  of  alabaster,  the  Kmperor  of 
Russia  the  precious  malachite  and  lapis  lazuli  of  tho 
tabernacle.  The  work  on  the  princi|wd  facade,  look- 
ing toward  the  Tiber,  was  completed  bv  the  Italian 
Government,  which  declared  the  church  a  national 
monument.  The  interior  of  the  walls  of  tho  nave 
art!  adorned  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Paul  in 
two  scries  of  mosaics  (Gagliardi,  Podesti,  Balbi,  etc.). 
The  graceful  cloister  of  the  monastery  was  erected  be- 
tween 1*220  and  1241.  The  sacristy  contains  a  fine 
Bt  at  tie  of  Boniface  IX     In  the  time  of  Gregory  the 

Great  there  were 
two  monasteries  near 
the  basilica:  St.  Aris- 
tUB's  for  men  and 
St.  Stefano's  for  wo- 
men. Service  were 
carried  out  by  a 
special  body  of  clerics 
instituted  by  Pope 
Simplicius.  In  the 
course  of  time  the 
monasteries  and  the 
clergy  of  the  basil- 
ica declined;  St. 
Gregory  II  restored 
the  former  and  en- 
trusted the  monks 
with  the  care  of  the 
basilica.  The  popes 
continued  their  gen- 
erosity toward  the 
monastery;  the  basil- 
ica was  again  injured 
during  the  Saracen 
invasions  in  the  ninth 
century.  In  consequence  of  this  John  VI II  fortified 
the  basilica,  the  monastery,  and  the  dwellings  of  the 
peasantry*,  forming  the  town  of  Joannispolis,  which  was 
still  remembered  in  the  thirteenth  century.  In  937, 
when  St  .  Odo  of  Cluny  came  to  Home,  Allierico  II, 
patrician  of  Rome,  entrusted  the  monastery  and  basilica 
to  his  congregation  and  Odo  placed  Balduino  of  Monte 
Cassino  in  charge.  Gregory  VII  was  abbot  of  the 
monastery  and  in  his  time  Pantalconc  of  Amain  pre- 
sented the  bronze  gates  of  tho  basilica,  which  wen-  exe- 
cuted by  Constantinopolitan  artists.  Martin  V  en- 
trusted It  to  the  monks  of  the  Congregation  of  Monte 
Cassino.  It  was  then  made  an  abbey  nulliut.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  abbot  extended  over  the  districts  of 
Civitclla  San  Paolo,  U-prignano,  and  Nazzano,  all  of 
which  formed  parishes;  the  parish  of  San  Paolo  in 
Rome,  however,  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  cardi- 
nal vicar.  „ 

AitMEixiM.  U  chiese  di  Kami  (Route.  1801);  NtOOtUUi  Delta 
baeiliea  di  S.  Paolo  (Rome,  1815).  _ 

U.  BtSNIOM. 

Saint  Peter,  Basilica  or. — Topouraphy. — The 
present  Church  of  St.  Peter  stands  upon  the  site  where 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  century  the  gardens  of 
Agrippina  lay.  Her  son,  Caius  Caligula,  built  a  cir- 
cus there,  in  the  spina  of  which  he  erected  the  cele- 
brated obelisk  without  hieroglyphics  which  was 
brought  from  Heliopolis  and  now  stands  in  the  Pi- 
azza di  S.  Pictro.  The  Kmperor  Nero  was  especially 
fond  of  this  circus  and  arranged  many  s|>ectacles  in 
it,  among  which  the  martyrdoms  of  the  Christians 
(TaeittlS,  "Annal.",  XV,  44)  obtained  a  dreadful  no- 
torietv.  The  exact  spot  in  the  circus  of  the  crucifix- 
ion of  St.  Peter  was  preserved  by  tradition  through- 
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out  the  centum*,  and  in  the  present  Church  of  St. 
Peter  is  marked  bv  an  altar.  Directly  past  the  circus 
of  Nero  ran  the  Via  Cornelia  which,  like  all  Koman 
highways,  wan  bordered  with  sepulchral  monuments. 
In  Christian  times  a  small  city  of  churches  and  hos- 
pices gradually  arose  here,  but  without  tliut  |mrt  of 
Rome  being  included  in  the  city  limits.  When  in  the 
vear  N47  the  Saracens  pillaged  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter  and  all  the  sanctuaries  and  establishments 
there,  I^eo  IV  decide*!  to  surround  the  extensive  sub- 
urb with  a  wall,  interrupted  at  intervals  by  exceed- 
ingly strong  and  well-fortified  towers.  Two  of  these 
towers,  as  well  sis  a  fragment  of  the  wall,  are  still  pre- 
served in  the  Vatican  gardens  and  afford  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  manner  of  fortification.  Owing  to 
this  circumvallation  by  Pope  Leo  the  Vatican  portion 
of  the  city  received  the  name  CirilaM  Lcom'n/i,  which 
it  has  preserved  to  the  present  day  (Leonine  City). 
The  Vatican  Hill  rises  in  close  proximity  to  the  river 
Tilx-r.  Between  it,  the  river,  and  the  mausoleum  of 
Hadrian  (Castle  of  Sant'  Angelo)  lies  a  small  plain 
which  was  not  filled  with  houses  until  the  early  Slid- 
dle  Ages.    The  Vatican  territory  did  not  assume  a 


part  of  the  basilica.  Its  rebuilding  during  the  Early 
Renaissance  is  to  lie  regretted,  for  the  plan  of  the 
new  church  became  the  plaything  of  artistic  humours. 
It  is  due  to  Michelangelo,  who  saved  all  that  was  pos- 
sible of  Bramante's  original  plan,  that  something 
aesthetically  satisfactory  was  created. 

History  of  the  Building. — Owing  to  the  neglect 
of  the  churches  at  Rome  during  the  papal  residence 
at  Avignon,  by  the  fifteenth  century  the  decay  of 
•Saint  Peter's  had  progressed  to  an  alarming  extent. 
Nicholas  V,  an  enthusiastic  Humanist,  therefore  con- 
ceived  the  plan  of  levelling  the  old  church  ami  met- 
ing a  new  structure  in  its  place.  Bernardo  RohscI- 
lini  of  Florence  was  intrusted  with  the  undertaking 
and  in  accordance  with  his  plans  the  new  basilica  was 
to  completely  surround  the  choir  and  transept  of  the 
old,  and  to  have  the  ground  plan  of  a  I»atin  cross  with 
an  elongated  nave.  But  with  the  exception  of  the 
tribune  begun  in  1450  and  the  foundations  of  the 
wall  surrounding  tb<- 
transept  nothing 
further  was  built,  Bt 
the  po|K-  died 
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thoroughly  urban  character  until  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century. 

Basilica  or  Constantine. — The  simple  sanctuary 
of  the  I^ince  of  the  Apostles  gave  place  under  Con- 
stantine the  Great  to  a  magnificent  basilica,  begun  in 
the  year  :123  but  not  completed  until  after  his  death. 
The  southern  side  of  the  ancient  basilica  was  erected 
upon  the  northern  side  of  the  circus,  which  in  the 
Middle  Ages  bore  the  name  PaLilium  XeronU.  It 
was  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross  and  divided  into  five 
naves  by  four  rows  of  twenty-two  columns  each. 
Vast  treasures  were  collected  in  the  course  of  cen- 
turies in  this  principal  sanctuary  of  Western  Christen- 
dom: precious  mosaic  decoration  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, offerings  of  great  value  surrounding  the 
tomb  of  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  magnificent  vest- 
ments in  the  wardrobes  of  the  sacrist  v.  richly  deco- 
rated  entablature,  and  bright  but  harmoniously  col- 
oured pavements,  paintings,  and  whatever  rise  the 
love  ami  veneration  of  high  and  low  could  conceive  in 
the  way  of  adornment.  Connecting  the  basilica  with 
the  Porta  di  S.  Pietro  at  the  Castle  of  Bant'  Angelo 
was  a  covered  colonnade,  through  which  Innumerable 
pilgrims  |«uwed.  Provision  was  made  in  the  Vatican 
■yWfX  fnr  tn,'ir  "halter.  a«d  the  necessity  soon  arose 
of  building  a  palace  near  the  basilica  iii  which  the 
pom  could  live  and  receive  visitors  when  sojourning 
at  .st  .  I  cter  *.  Churches  and  monasteries,  cemeteries 
ami JMMMeee  am*  in  great  numbers  around  the  tomb 
of  the  'fisher  of  men". 

Twelv.-  renturies  elapsed  between  the  building  of 
Pc,or  8  ar"1  the  first  demolition  of  an  imfwrtant 


1455.  Julius  II,  adopting  the  idea  of  reconstructing 
the  basilica,  instituted  a  competition  in  which  Bra- 
mantc,  as  is  related,  gained  the  prize.  His  unlimited 
enthusiasm  for  the  mighty  conception  of  the  im- 
petuous pope  is  attested  by  his  numerous  plans 
and  drawings,  which  an-  still  preserved  in  the  t'ffizi 
Gallery,  Florence.  Bramante  wished  to  pile  the 
Pantheon  upon  the  Const nntinian  basilica,  so  that  a 
mighty  dome  would  rise  u|>on  a  building  in  the  form  of 
a  ( ireck  cross.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  1506  Julias, 
in  the  presence  of  thirty-five  cardinals,  laid  I  lie  founda- 
tions of  this  imposing  structure,  which  |>oaterity  has 
spoiled  and  changed  for  the  worse  in  an  inexcusable 
manner.    Bramante  died  in  1514.    Giuliano  da  San- 

?;allo  and  Fra  Giacondo  da  Verona,  who  together  with 
laphacl  continued  his  work,  died  in  151tS  and  151a 
respectively.  Raphael,  yielding  to  all  manner  of  in- 
fluence, undertook  changes  but  did  not  promote  the 
building  to  any  considerable  extent.  After  his  death 
in  1520  a  sharp  conflict  arose  whether  the  church 
should  remain  in  the  form  of  a  ( ireck  cross,  or  the  nave 
be  extended  so  as  to  form  a  Ijitin  cross. 

Antonio  da  Sangallo,  who  was  appointed  "'Chitect 
in  151H,  and  Baldassari  Pcruni,  appointed  in  MA 
were  without  fixed  plans  and  attempted  all  manner ol 
experiments,  of  which  Michelangelo,  when  he  re- 
ceived control  in  15 IS,  made  an  end  so  far  as  this 
was  still  possible.  Bramante's  plan  seemed  to  nun 
bo  excellent  that  he  built  in  accordance  with  it.  H>* 
strengthening  the  central  piers  he  made  it  possible  tor 
them  to  Ix  ar  a  dome.  He  did  not  live  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  his  artistic  conception,  since  only  the  drum 
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Z£*  J-ti-  the  yea.  which 
unHuma^Hl  beauty,  w£  col,™  "i  """""P^e  of 
with  his  dfwigm,.  The  rdtY.fauL  ""ewdwua. 
the  great  meter's  death  ^         *hkb>  af,er 
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Utm  cr.**,.    Durina  the  . T0,  U  ,hc  form  of  the 
lowed  Carlo  MudorZ  ^L^l.Lr&rv  which  fo'- 
«««  u„objecSb,e K an  ACT*1  *  "° 
time  and  money  in  fulnrni  ;  S  f     .  Bornim  wasred 
which  for  artist, re™ Kdto&I  W"1'  ^'-^vers, 
as  he  had  ^mploiK,,     if.^  removed,  in  so  far 
bcr,  1626,  uKl  «L»i   'fT*1  on  18  Novem- 
of  which 'the  actual  00!,^^    ^  ?he 
unimportant  UetLlT i^wS^^  SBptil«  c*rtain 
Three  clearly  deST^i^   ^V*8  cwmP'^^ 
Peter's  must  ih    1!   1     ?■ "  0  Mnatmction  of  St. 

mantel  a  Sfi  t^MiJU  ^ 
a  Greek  cross  wiiK  j  1  w  *»Iicnelaiige  o, 

tibule  with  a^orTieo  rfS&SS  (?)  ?S  *, V 
cross  with  Baroque  facwl,"  Thi  i.  *"  . '  *  La,,n 
the  more  they  ,3ed  -  ■    .   k,nger  ,he>'  built 

so  that  tlK-  effect  fll  ?n^naI  ,,,aRnincent  plans, 
factory.  The^rinciSe  m  *,T  ?a  whole  »  ur,sati«- 
fact  that  the  ur^u  «2feSon  S.ntt,ural'-V  »  the 
the  dome  from  one  .  £rv  nK  he  h  JLfe  T  C°nWa,fl 

°°0-  The  yeaHv«X  - U? tod  to  Rbfn"  ««.000r 
building ImKL^t » Tn[*TDCV- ot  the  ?W«tic 
nade,,  Amount*"*  &  1S0T- an<?  f0,<»>- 
«i«dcd  when  actual  rene^is  ,.f  h«  ^  °,,,Jy  ex" 
(such  as  gilding  renairino  th  the  artw,'c  features 
tensive  mirb e  work  1  . 7  th,e  Pavement,  and  ex- 

^btihe  1  e  dt'ed'S&iitsr nec,»- 

tn«  at  Rome,  wide  h  nZi  ,1  *•  ^nsive  proper- 
and  other  Jpkai from X  JT***10"? ln  Midd*  "alv, 
"upport  of  the  Wyin"  te0"'?^  W,hich  U,e  entire 
'arge  number  of  e^,Xve^  J    '    ,hP  antJ  'he 

bOiing  reouiremete  deri'^  t  22  £  £? 
With  the  most  rrli-.u,   L  "irnM-    In  accordance 
those  of  CarfcTRm  „n    HrontemP™»ry  calculations, 
ing  are  a,  fa !        ,HnV,h.e  W^'"™  of  the  build: 
width  of  the  same  a.  ft,      . '  thc  navc-  151'5  feet; 
tribune,  78  7  f£t  ■  ^Sh  o?  ,?"1?' ''  90  2  fw,  =  at  »*• 
«l  f«x  t;  entire  lVngffh/f.th^  tra^Pt« '"n  interior, 
vestibule,  693-8  £f    Frem  ,hIW'l'<>a  'nc,udin?  ,h<; 
church  (n.eamiredTrom  th^fv.nf    Pavt'nM'nt  «  the 
of  the  lantern  resting Confession)  to  the  oculus 

4j»8feS  «e„™heT,S,,it S  thehcr±m<>  ^  * 
lar.tern,  43.1.7  feet  tk°  e  pro8H  8Urmounting  the 
torior  -Jianieter  n/^^r."'^'""^  of  theK  i„- 


— neter  of  ih«.  ",l™urament«  of  the  in- 
generallv  con.pu t„l '«  jfe^ ,-omewh.t,  being 
dome  0/  the  PanUiVSn  Kv  Wt'  thus  W»Stog  the 
surface  area  "'s^pJU  T\&£fF*'  Th(> 
Comparative  measurements ^SJSlHH  f,v'' 
thclral  of  Milan  ill"    n    V  f  1  Ior''nce,  490-4;  CV 

M.780^;  St.  Sophin  71163  Pai'J  ^ndon, 

werp,  S3  45-1  ItI „  ■'  Cologne,  66,370  s-  \nf 

S5wffi %  K pVSibuesofh       basilica i"^ 9 

-  nye  portal,;  in'  [hT^  fte  g^e  ^ade 


the  left' trans.  pt  I  IT'  .,lnd  in  ,hp  vestiWleof 
whicirXre  « teJ^L"1*  '°  the  sacristy  |,  i 
building  and  aZin?s,ra  L0thpni  use,  f  r 

t«'o  'o^gallerierfor  thfs  nge^^    S«S  'he 
here  an-  four  others  of  nSX  h,'  clT  chal*l« 

Redone.   in  Edition  t«  th  ^  "'-e  ',n  '    P*o»  of 

tribune  and  the  four  ah„^  in  *C  'paI  a  ,ar  in  the 
eont  ains  twenty-nine  ah  „l.i  Crypt*'  the  basilica 
of  sainui,  including  several  SeT'  °,^,lid' 

the  most  bea.it  f"d *",^i!r    ^loHr™  *W«h  enclos,. 

-zadis.  Pieat"o: y&>]&- 

Constructed!  in  1667  bv  SSdni  ^   f  th°  baK',iw- 
Piaz«a  in  elliptical  form  tl  e  m 'i  t,w>'.«"n»und  the 
he  minor  axis  787- 1  &     pX™"  i"54  fpet- 
he  colonnade  and  the  «  mnment ™r,"-tion  of 
Pietro  about  a  million  H,.it  P~        f  the  P,az«a  di  S 

covered  colonnade;' whS  Zs^r  ST0*4  The 
«)lumns  in  the  TV,.-; J 1   Sons,,,t  of  faur  rows  of 

-ntral  on^of  wh^h Ts  t£  widTof  ^  the 
road.    The  248  columns  JdS  vZtT*™*  ^on 
of  travertine.    Adioiri;n«r  #1  arf 'entirely 
nquareone  vhiJhftS^n^1?™'1  pIaw  »  a 
church.    It,  side,  Zffj  iwPXt?nt  loH'arda  the 
which  the  one  on  the  ri^t "L^"8"'0  <-°n-idors,  of 
Palace  of  the  V»tiean^Th^,OI^*,  t0.,he  Apo-tolie 
dor,  are  surmount^  by  i?figU,^onfa',e8.and,  mr"' 
signs  by  Hernini     In  the  m.vt^    r  °[  **,nts  de- 
Jhe  celebrate,!  obelLk^  Hefk fcg  ^  torre 
the  pnwnt  sitetwk  place  .  i  Sat     .  /^  "-moval  to 
the  obelisk  are  two  iH  if  1  >    \  bothsid«.of 
height.    The obSk Sa^ite^ 2?*"*  in 
tons.    It«aiH»v  is a.lorn«i  u  7      Rh'  ■nd  wel«hs 3602 
in*  a  fragmeW£  f™1  St  ''t^'20  ™,  ^tain- 
rangle  between  the  ell.W  »! Tit.   u  "TWlar  quad- 
moat  part  occup  ed  In   he  m  nthc  ba8.ll,ca  '»  f«r  the 
its  approach.  Ld  nSm,"n,al  8^irwav  «nd 

of  the  church.  The  ^of  X?  *"  the  '""gher  leyel 
greater  than  that  of  1    hf  aPPro»«h  alone  i, 

g  sacrist?  ^rpW^^O^dom" 
and  beneficiaries,  a,  well  a,  the  oar^t,  b<'  ^ona 
Marta  are  connoted  wi thth?  bSu^fer  "f  San,'a 
Passages.  The  sacrist  v  u.-Ki„».  !  ^  by  tWo  covered 
ableirt  trWureT^'K^  »W  remark- 

by  Carlo  MarehTo'ne  The  Pal, u"**  Wu»  VI 
on  the  Piazza  di  Santa  Mart,  kS?,m*L  "?1,ch  sta»ds 
long,  directly  £ ,  sj  S-ter*,  fed  th{!  ba8,l,Va'  he- 
the  official  residence  o  lLjLri£[  StfTS  S* 
who  u  always  a  cardinal     arcnpne8t  «"  «■  Peter's, 

Descri/dion  of  the  Htutiica  —As  m«v  k„ 
accompanying  p|«n  thef.mr «jT  -"T.    ^  ,n  the 
biwilica  extend  from  Ik         Pnncipal  dm,ions  of  the 

each  Xt'X  SKdSfS  CO"nWtC<,  Wifh 
the  right  and  the  left  of  .  dTfi  P,er8-  To 
lower  aisle* I  the  r £ht  „f  wi, ST-  'u  th.°  mMUcr  ™<* 
lateral  charfthet/t  MSiSfS,,?  f°Ur 

cXur^/  mar^le  i^^^^ 
gilding,  mi  *JS^Jrtr^Ura'  rich 
pilarters,  ceiling  an^  wX  Tfc»^r  ^Z"8  on  the 
ment  in  t^ri^^hla  c^^^^ 
the  design,  of  Giarom^ %  ftS "ifpj^  «^ 
extremely  ong  sweet,  of  the  n»,  ™  .  "  "  fhe 
precious  Unfe  baShino  95  fTt  h  gh^-h  ( ^ 

it  is  the  Confe^ion  of  St.  Peter  wherr.  /i,„  k/U  » 
the  Prin<-e  of  AiKwtles  retJLul  v  u  •  of 
obstruct  the  vi^vX^yeS'free1v^a'w  "'^^ 
ing  surface  of  the  1^?/^  Xere'tS^ 
room  for  thousands  of  rxHmfe  '  *"*  18 

St.  Pete's;  "{ctTirV  Mn^ture  is  th(>  tomb  of 
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German  emperors  were  formerly  crowned.  The 
magnificent  holy  water  basins  to  the  right  and  to 
the  left,  well  known  from  numerous  illustrations,  are 
sup|x>rtcd  by  gigantic  putti.  The  barrel  vaulting 
reposes  in  a  beautiful  curve  upon  the  pillars  anil  the 
arches  connecting  them.  Proceeding  forwards  we 
also  perceive  the  marble  reliefs  of  many  popes  on  the 
piers  while  many  of  the  pier  niches  contain  heroic 
statues  of  the  founders  of  the  orders,  a  decoration 
which  extends  also  over  the  transepts  and  the  nave  of 
the  tribune.  At  the  fourth  pier  to  the  right  is  a  very 
important  sitting  statue  of  St.  Peter,  which  has  been 
erroneously  ascribed  to  the  thirteenth  century,  but  in 
truth  dates  from  the  fourth  or  fifth.  This  is  no  adap- 
tation of  another  statue,  but  was  intended  to  be  a 
statue  of  the  Prince  of  the  A|>ostles.  In  the  left 
transept  the  confessionals  of  the  penitentiaries  of  St. 
Peter's  reveal  in  the  most  beautiful  manner  the  unity 
of  the  Faith,  by  offering  the  opportunity  for  confes- 
sion in  the  most  important  civiliied  tongues  of  the 
world.  Facing  the  Confes- 
sion there  stand  obliquely  be- 
fore the  dome  piers  the  colos- 
sal marble  statues  of  Sts. 
Longinus,  Helena,  Veronica, 
and  Andrew.  From  the  gal- 
lery above  the  statue  of  St. 
Helena  the  so-called  great 
relics  are  displayed  several 
times  during  the  vear.  The 
must  iinjMirtant  of  these  is  a 
large  fragment  of  the  True 
Cross.  Above  the  four  gal- 
Icrira  of  the  dome  the  four 
Evangelists  arc  depicted  in 
magnificent  mosaics  after  the 
designs  of  Cavaliere  d'Arpino. 
In  the  frieze  above  stands  the 
proud  Latin  inscription,  the 
letters  of  which  are  six  feet 
high:  "Thou  art  Peter,  and 
upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
My  Church,  and  I  will  give 
thee  the  keys  of  Heaven  . 

In  the  tribune  of  the  left 
transept  are  three  altars  of 
which  the  middle  one  is  par- 
ticularly noteworthy,  because, 
in  the  first  place,  the  tomb  of 
the  immortal  composer  Pier- 
luigi  da  Motrins  lies  before 
it  ;sccondly,l>ccuusc  the  bodice 
of  the  two  AjxMtla  Simeon  and  Judas  Thaddeus  re- 
pose in  a  stone  sarcophagus  beneath  the  altar;  and 
thirdly,  because,  as  the  altar-piece  of  Guido  Reni  re- 
cords, the  altar  marks  the  spot  jn  the  circus  of  Xero 
where  the  cross  stood  upon  which  St.  Peter  breathed 
his  last.  The  right  transept  has  attained  a  special  im- 
portance in  most  recent  ecclesiastical  history  because 
in  1S70  the  Vatican  Council  held  its  sessions  here  until 
dfapmed  by  the  march  of  tM  crowned  revolution  upon 
Rome.  Returning  to  the  entrance  we  find  in  the  first 
lateral  chapel  of  the  right  aisle  the  place  made  famous  bv 
Michelangelo's  "  PictA"  (141W).  Beside  it  in  the  chapel 
of  St.  Nicholas  is  tie-  trcasurv  of  the  relics  of  St.  Peter, 
then  follows  the  ch:i|sl  of  St.  Sebastian,  anil  filially 
the  roomy  chapel  of  the  Sacrament.  Among  the  art 
treasures  here  is  the  tomb  of  Sixtus  IV,  a  thoroughly 
simple  and  impressive  bronze  monument  bv  Antonio 
I  ..llajuolo.    From  the  multitude  of  sepulchral  monu- 

:n, 

iend 
(fanner 

the 

cwmepier,  direetfy  in  o,,,,,  of  M  N)(in(,s  an  J|ltar  with 
tiic  i  onununion  of  st.  Jerome"  after  iXomeniehino. 

the  passage  around  the  dome  to  the  right  is  railed 
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the  Gregorian  chapel,  because  it  was  decorated  under 
Gregory  XIII  after  the  designs  of  Michelangelo. 
Next  to  the  monument  of  Gregory  XVI  is  the  altar 
of  the  Madonna  dell  Soccorso,  whose  picture  is  from 
the  ancient  church  of  St.  Peter.  I'nder  the  altar- 
piece  reposes  the  l>ody  of  St.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus 
and  adjoining  it  is  the  colossal  tomb  of  Benedict  XIV. 

In  the  opposite  passage  of  the  dome  pier  are 
Canova's  mastcniiccc,  the  monument  of  Clement 
XIII,  and  the  altar-piece  after  Guido  Reni,  repre- 
senting the  Archangel  Michael.  In  the  same  divi- 
sion on  the  left  side  of  the  church,  the  monument 
of  Alexander  VIII  gleams  in  the  distance,  and  under 
the  altar  of  the  Madonna  della  Colonna,  in  an  early 
Christian  sarcophagus  the  mortal  remains  of  Sts. 
Loo  II,  Ia\>  III,  and  I^co  IV  repose.  The  altar  of 
St.  Leo  I  is  surmounted  by  the  colossal  marble  re- 
lief by  Algardi,  the  "Retreat  of  Attila  from  Home", 
the  proportions  of  which  seem  too  large,  even  for  the 
Basilica  of  Saint  Peter.  Farther  on  is  the  monu- 
ment of  Alexander  VII,  and 
opposite  this  is  the  only  oil- 
painted  altar-piece — one  by 
Vareni— of  St.  Peter's.  All 
the  remaining  altar-pieces 
within  the  church  are  of  mo- 
saic. Passing  through  the  left 
transept  we  approach  the  pas- 
sage around  the  fourth  dome 
pier,  whereon  the  right,  under 
the  monument  of  Pius  VIII, 
is  the  entrance  to  the  sucristy, 
and  directl}'  in  front,  underthe 
monument  of  Pius  VII  by 
Thorwaldsen,  is  the  stairway 
to  the  gallery  of  the  singers  in 
the  choir  chapel.  Here  the 
left  transept  begins,  the  first 
lateral  cha|>cl  of  which  is  used 
for  the  prayers  of  the  canons, 
while  the  last  serves  as  a  bap- 
tistery. Adjoining  the  choir 
chapel,  bevond  the  entrance, 
at  a  height  of  fifteen  feet 
almve  the  pavement,  is  an  en- 
closed niche  in  which  each  dc- 
ceaaed  jKjpe  is  interred  until 
his  Ixslv  can  lie  taken  to  the 
sepulchre  definitively  assigned 
for  it.  At  the  present  time 
the  body  of  I^o  Xlllstill  re- 
poscs  here,  although  his  sepul- 
chre in  the  Ijitcran  has  long  been  finished.  The  un- 
certainty of  conditions  at  Rome  has  rendered  it  inad- 
visable as  yet  to  undertake  the  removal  of  the  lnjdv. 
On  the  tomb  of  Leo  XI  our  attention  is  attracted  by 
an  excellent  marble  relief  representing  King  Henry 
IV  of  France  abjuring  Protestantism.  Of  similar  im- 
portance is  another  relief  here  upon  the  monument  01 
Innocent  XI,  relating  to  the  raising  of  the  Iurkisn 
siege  of  Vienna  bv  John  Sobicski,  King  of  I  oland. 
Among  the  most  beautiful  funeral  monuments  ol  me 
entire  basilica  is  that  of  Innocent  VIII  by  Antonio  ami 
Pietro  Pollajuolo.  Adjoining  these  arc  the  im- 
portant tombs  of  Urban  VIII  by  Bernini  and  1  aui  iu 
by  (iiiglielmo  della  Porta.  . 

Sagrr  OroUe  VatkOM  is  the  name  applied  to  inc  ex- 
tended chambers  under  the  pavement  of  DC.  '  eter  s. 
Thev  are  distinguished  as  the  old  and  new  cr>pis- 
The  former  lie  principally  under  the  nave,  and  arc 

reet  wide  and  147-6  feel  long.  Tbey  repremnt  tm 

pavement  of  the  old  Basilica  of  St. Peter.  Numero 

which  ' 


the 


graves  of  pop.-*  and  empcn.rs,  which  were  in  wj 
Basilica  of  Constanttne,  arc  here,  so  that  the  "»w  f™ 
extended  place,  114  feet  in  height,  is  of  the  gr« 


historic  interest.  Among  many  others  are  the  gr.iv* 
of  the  pop.*:   Nicholas  I,  Gregory  V,  a  German. 
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Adrian  IV,  Hn  Englishman.  Boniface  VIIT  YiM,„i. 
ithoe-shapcd  passage  m  irZ'k  rX,|J"  »»'« the  horse- 

poses.    Anmwwon  to  tin  crvnts  nr.,1  o.  h  i  m 

tiUT "l'V""r. SaS 

a  view  of  the  Eternal 
City.    The  great 
dome  has  a  circum- 
ference of  about  one 
hundred  paces,  and  if 
one  wishes  to  mount 
higher,  a  stairway 
between  the  inner 
and  outer  casing  of 
I  he  dome,  3Qs  :j  foot 
m  height,  leads  into 
the  lantern.  Enter- 
ing the  external  gal- 
lery of  the  lantern, 
the  beholder  is  as- 
tonished by  the  view 
that  greets"  the  eye. 
It  looks  down  into 
the  gardens  of  the 
Vatican  Palace,  in 
which  the  people 
walking  about  seem 
like  dwarfs.  The 
panorama  of  the  city 
unfolds  itself  in  plas- 
tic forms,  jo  ,he  left  town  the  Sabine  mount 
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Altar  on  Maundy  Thursday.    At  the  cIosp  nf  U 

lH.,.a  terminal.*  .las  very  impress  ve*  r  1,  " 
The  p-eat  papal  functions  which  l"«o  XUl hSi  A. 

Jlienthe  S.i.inc  ^^t^^^SRa 

k wth  XTT0?'  crnat"*ns-  and  other  eS 
SiY«»i  .    1  ^-  "n'w,,n|.v  Prides  assemble  40  000 

service.  Suddenly 


IMCM  or  St.  Per«'..  umji.no  towakd.  the  Uicui  Altah 


anrl  hm™...  I  7i ,      .  ■    \"",r        >alnne  mountains: 

»r. r#£S ond.V'V  "?«>ave,  nin-bathed  (  an  p 
arc  the  beautiful  Alba.,  lull*  with  their  |,iK|„. 
Moo  e  Cavo.   On  the  slope  of  this  chain  he  I     , ' 

etc  and  on  the  right  gfeanu  I  diver  streak-  them 
Kncirchng  the  gallery  towards  the  west  .!,.■  VaMV,  , 
gardens  he  beneath  us,  rieh  and  Varied  in  plan 

^Zr£S,t,;::!,r  *  ^ 

thedevotmns  of  the  Human  wlrrirns     It  bTvnrv 

St-  «!asS 

*  (rj,°-  '  ?«"das numerous canons  benefieinri, 
eliaplains,  the  church  has  ,-  fa  diJESth 
Semmary,  the  students  |   ,,    ,    ^  ,  1 

o.hercburchi„thewhol,M!-.,;;:j;'((;:v;  jffi 


the  magnificcn't 
tonexoftheKvrieare 
intoned  by  the  choir 
oftheSistincChapel, 
who  alone  have  the 
privilege  of  singing 
in  the  presence  of 
the  pope,  and  always 
without  the  accom- 
paniment of  an 
organ.    Then  the 
POpe  turns  for  the 
first    time    to  the 
faithful  and  chants 
'  Pax  vobis"  (Peace 
be  with  you).  At 
the  Elevation  silver 
trumpets  resound 
from  Michelangelo's 
dome. 

Chimes  of  St 
Pktek  s.-As  in 
many  cathedral 
churches,  the  bells 

an  ample  endowment  of  their  ow,'!  '^Wr^ 
he.r  maintenance  and  to  defray  the  c  £  ofT7v/m 
pBeatod  programme  of  the  chimes.   The  u  S 

chimes  for  Sundays,  fast  days,  feast  dim  LL 
jW  feasts  with  octaves,  the  anmver* r\  of  e 
;-a'h.  election,  and  coronation  of  ,he  prese,  t  and 
he  preceding  pope,  ami  finally,  as  a  climax  he 
feoal  Of  8t  Peter  with  its  chimes  neve,  ys  bel 
fore  and  during  its  octave.  DHfvr,W  £ 
jJE^  a«  ,hc  ***  *  *  canon  than  1?S* 

Tue  .Maintenante  op  the  Basilica.— A  building 
of  such  colossal  extent  require*  a  corps  of  arnhjEeSE 
who  conduct  the  ordinary,  as  well  Z  t  „  un £2 
works  on  the  basilica.  They  are  directed  hv"  head 
a  elmec   who  ln  nmjimcion  with  the  economist  ^ 

,\ ;„!  V*  "  ''an°"-  H,sn"w,,«  »nd  arranges  every- 
thing as  Tar  as  no  special  question  require  the  vote 

of  the  chapter,  \  „,llff  ()f  w 

kinds,  who  are  in  permanent  seme-  and  an-  called 
tnn>.  •directed  by  .  bead  master,  and  tier 
an.  few  great  institutions  in  the  world  which  have 

workmen tZ&&.£  **r,  rehabte,  and  renrSS 

n.  ».  .7  *         '•  ,h"  •>«  the  rnamige- 

m  nt  of  8t,  Peters  MapeOed  to  scN-k  assistance  of 
«  «'V;,'rk'"'"  «  ho  do  not  belong  to  the  £*! 
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B«*idc*  thr  literature  cited  <m  the  ankle.  Rome  and  Saint 
Peter,  Tomb  or,  aee  Chevalier.  Topa  «iM..  a.  v.  Romr,  Han 
PirJro.  Valitan.  The  ofien  mentioni-d  worka  of  (iRiaAR.  Wil- 
rtMT,  Pastor,  Uunuinvm,  Kiihiim,  pAFENeoanT,  and  Stei.v- 
uann  Rive  information  upon  tmitorical  questions.  A  aouree  of 
the  highest  nutiiorily  is  the  /.ifcrr  /'."i/ofrofn.  od.  DiniEaSE 
(lvul  92).  <h1.  Momuaen  ( IhftbJ ;  wf  i»l«o  Ckkroto,  ed.  I'klani, 
RiMiinjrafin  dt  Roma  mrdirtnU  r  moderna,  I  I.Mdan.  lStKi>;  Calvi, 
BlMcvmjio  fntratr.  di  Roma  nrt  mrdvi  fro  U76-Hy9)  (Rome, 
MOO),  tUi  SupiJrmml,  I  llWftj;  Lancxani.  TotMgrnfia  di  Roma 
anlira  (ISSUi.  a*  vrellaahia  extensive  4I<o«;  Kichteh,  Tufavrurjair 
rf<r  Kum  (L'nd  cd..  ltKJl)  in  //W.  drr  Masa.  .4(tertAui«. 

IV  (Nordlingen,  lVSOl.  For  the  architectural  hiatory  mention 
ahould  bo  made  of:  UrTuCmsR,  Uir  ur  tprlinvlitArn  Kniaitr/t 
Jar  fit,  I'Htr  in  Ramr  (Virrmii.  I87fi)«  CoaTAOlTl.  <4rcAiMlM/ii 
rfW/a  bofi/tm  c/i  .S.  Pietro  in  Wttttano  (Rome.  lt>K4);  Mfmnrit 
tmtorithr  drlLi  ffrrin  cupula  dtl  ttmtno  Valtfano  \  Padua.  I7ISI; 
Viacovn,  SlrttiAuoia  Vatitana  atria  ragouagtn-  drllr.  rfimrnaiom 
fhOa  Hanticn  di  S.  Pirtro  <Romr.  PUS);  Gun.  Arrhilrttura 
dtila  bamltra  di  S.  Pirtro  in  Vatitana  ....  run  una  Iwrrnlil 
dirhianuiunr  (Rome.  1SI2i;  DcMo.vr,  IiHniU  dr*  frfm  tnltrrt- 
mntr*  uartitt  d'architrrturr  dr  In  tmuitiqur  dr  Saint- Pirrrr  dt 
Horn*  (i'aria,  1763);  Cii  wdij-rt,  Pilgrim  Walk*  in  Rout  I I*** 
don.  1905).  Reliable  tuindbooka  an-  (how  of  Miiiray,  Hak- 
aud  Gheli^Kki.*.  It  ia  unncee«aary  to  c 
atcrial  which  i>  eaailv  art* 


Paul  Maria  Uacmuarten. 

Saint  Peter.  Tomb  or.— The  hii<tory  of  the  relics 
of  the  Apostles  I'eter  and  Paul  is  one  which  is  involved 
in  considerable  difficulty  and  confusion.  The  pri- 
mary authorities  to  be  consulted  are  in  opposition  to 
one  another,  or  al  least  appear  to  be  bo.  Then-  ia  no 
doubt  where  the  bodies  now  are — in  the  tombs  of  the 
Vatican  and  the  Ostian  Way  respectively — but  there 
is  another  tomb  at  the  Catacombs  of  S.  Scbastiano 
which  also  claims  the  honour  of  having  at  one  time  re- 
ceived them,  and  the  question  is  as  to  the  period  at 
which  this  episode  occurred,  and  whether  then.'  was 
only  one  or  a  double  translation  of  the  relics.  What- 
ever conclusion  we  come  to,  we  shall  have  to  discard, 
or  at  least  to  explain  away,  some  of  the  evidence  which 
exists.    The  account  which  we  give  here  is  the  sim- 

Clest  theory  consistent  with  the  evidence,  and  is 
ased  upon  one  consistent  principle  throughout; 
namely,  to  assume  only  one  translation  of  the  relics — 
the  one  which  took  place  at  a  known  historical  date, 
and  for  historical  reasons  which  we  can  understand— 
and  to  refer  to  this  all  the  allusions  to  a  translation 
which  occur  in  early  authorities,  even  though  some  of 
them  seem  to  have  been  misplaced  in  ilate.  There 
would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  bodies 
of  the  Apostles  after  their  martyrdom,  and  the  l)e- 
reaved  Christians  seem  to  have  followed  their  usual 
custom  in  burying  both  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
scene  of  their  sufferings.  Each  was  laid  in  ground 
that  belonged  to  Christian  proprietors,  by  the  side  of 
well-known  roads  leading  out  of  the  city;  St.  Paul  on 
the  Via  Ostiana  and  St.  Peter  on  the  ViaComclia.  In 
each  case  the  actual  tomb  si-ems  to  have  been  an  un- 
derground vault,  approached  from  the  road  by  a  de- 
scending staircase,  and  the  bodv  rcptwed  in  a  sar- 
cophagus of  stone  in  the  centre  of  this  vault. 

We  have  definite  evidence  of  the  existence  of  these 
tombs  itrophtzn)  in  these  places  as  early  as  the  l>e- 
gmnmg  of  the  second  century,  in  the  words  of  the 
priest  Cuius  fKuseb.,  "Hist.  Keel.",  II,  28),  These 
tornbs  were  the  objects  of  pilgrimage  during  the  ages  of 
persecution,  and  it  will  Is-  found  recorded  in  the  Acts 
of  several  of  the  martyrs  that  they  were  seized  while 
praying  at  the  tombs  of  the  Apostles.  For  two  cen- 
turies the  relics  were  safe  enough  in  these  tombs,  puln 
lic  though  they  were,  for  the  resjwet  entertained  by  the 
Koman*  for  any  place  where  the  dead  wen-  buried*  pn- 
MTYM  them  from  any  danger  of  sacrilege.  In  the 
yjW  258,  however,  this  protection  was  withdrawn. 
J-nnstians  from  henceforth  were  specially  excepted 
iron,  the  privilege  which  they  had  pn-viouslvenioved 
on  ae,„imt  of  t|„.  „so  they  had  made  of  it  to  enable 
Mo  m  to  cariy  on  rehgjous  worship.  Hence  it  became 
Unwary  to  remove  the  sacred  relics  of  the  two  great 
r..!!'  m  ,"'  "r,i''r  PTrv*  them  from  possible  out- 
rage.   I  hi  y  wen-  removal  s.-crctly  by  night  and  hid- 


den in  the  Catacombs  of  S.  Sebastiano,  though,  prob- 
ably the  fact  of  their  removal  was  known  to  very  few, 
and  the  great  body  of  Roman  Christians  believed 
them  still  to  rest  in  their  original  tombs.  At  a  later 
date,  when  the  persecution  was  less  acute,  they  were 
brought  back  again  to  the  Vatican  and  the  Via  Osti- 
ana  respectively. 

When  the  Church  was  once  more  at  peace  under 
Constantine,  Christians  were  able  at  last  to  provide 
themselves  with  edifices  suitable  for  the  celebration 
of  Divine  Service,  and  the  places  so  king  hallowed  as 
the  resting  places  of  the  relics  of  the  Apostles  were 
naturally  among  the  first  to  be  selected  as  the  sites  of 
groat  basilicas.  The  emperor  himself  not  only  sup- 
plied the  funds  for  these  buildings,  in  his  desire  to  hon- 
our the  memories  of  the  two  Apostles,  but  actually 
assisted  in  the  work  of  building  with  his  own  hamls. 
At  St.  Paul's,  where  the  tomb  had  remained  in  its 
original  condition  of  a  simple  vault,  no  difficulty  pre- 
sented itself,  and  the  high  altar  was  erected  over  the 
vault.  The  inscription,  dating  from  this  period, 
"Paulo  A'xwtolo  Martyri",  may  still  be  seen  in  its 
place  under  the  altar.  At  St.  Peter's,  however,  the 
matter  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Pope  St. 
Anacletus,  in  the  first  century,  had  built  an  upper 
chamber  or  memoria  above  the  vault.  This  upper 
chamber  had  become  endeared  to  the  I  tomans  during 
the  ages  of  persecution,  and  they  were  unwilling  that 
it  should  be  destroyed.  In  order  to  preserve  it  a  sin- 
gular and  unique  feature  was  given  to  the  basilica  in 
the  raised  platform  of  the  apse  and  the  Chapel  of  the 
Confession  underneath.  The  extreme  reverence  in 
which  the  place  has  always  been  held  has  resulted  in 
these  arrangements  remaining  almost  unchanged  even 
to  the  present  time,  in  spite  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
church.  Only,  the  actual  vault  itself  in  which  the 
body  lies  is  no  longer  accessible  and  has  not  been  so 
since  the  ninth  century.  There  are  those,  however, 
who  think  that  it  would  not  be  impossible  to  find  the 
entrance  and  to  reopen  it  once  more.  A  unanimous 
request  that  this  should  be  done  was  made  to  Leo  XIII 
by  the  International  Archaeological  Congress  in  1900, 
but,  so  far,  without  result. 

Thn  fullrat  aryount  of  the  Apoatolic  totnba  will  he  found  in 
Barnes,  8b  Pftrr  in  Rnrnr,  and  hi*  tomb  in  tkt  Valitan  Hm 
(Uindon.  1851S).  whirh  rrmnina  tlw  one  monograph  on  tin- aubjert. 
The  general  literature  ia  very  Urge.  See  e»|>eeially  the  Utter 
Pontifical™,  ed.  Dccher.ne;  Torriuio.  U  Satrt  (iratU  I.tfiranr 
(Rome,  1«35);  Boroia.  Canfrttio  Val,tana  ( Rome  1  < 66) ;  and 
among  recent  hooka  Aruelmm.  Lt  rhwt  di  Roma  (Rome  1»WH. 
and  Mariicchi.  BariUvu"  'I  Egluet  dr  Romt  iParta.  I<R»). 

ARTHtK  S.  BaRNKH 

Saint  Petersburg,  the  imperial  residence  and  sec- 
ond capital  of  Russia,  lira  at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva 
on  the  Culf  of  Finland.  In  1809,  including  the  sub- 
urbs, it  had  1,439,000  inhabitants;  of  these  81  S  per 
cent  belonged  to  the  Orthodox  Creek  Church,  4  S  per 
cent  were  Catholic*.  7  03  per  cent  were  Protestants, 
and  14  per  cent  were  Jews.  As  regards  nationality 
S7-5  per  cent  were  Russians,  3  3  |>er  cent  were  (»cr- 
man,  3  1  |>er  <>ent  were  Poles,  1  03  per  cent  wen-  r  inns, 
and  1  (W  per  cent  were  Ksthonians.  I»  1910  the  pop- 
ulation wasestimatcd  at  over  1.900,000  persons.  I  he 
district  of  Ingcrmannland,  that  is,  the  territory  be- 
tween Ijike  Peipus.  the  Narova  River,  and  Ijtke  lJ»- 
doga.  in  which  St.  Petersburg  is  situated,  belonged  in 
the  Middle  Ages  to  the  Crand  Duchy  of  Novgorod, 
and  later  to  Moscow.  In  1017  the  district  was  given 
bv  the  Treaty  of  Stolbovo  to  Sweden;  in  1702  it  was 
rewon  bv  Peter  the  Great.  When  Peter  in  law 
formed  the  .taring  plan  to  transfer  the  centre  of  nw 
empire  from  the  inaccessible  Moscow  to  the  Baltic  ami 
to  open  the  hitherto  isolated  Russia  to  the  influence 
and  cultivation  ot  Western  Europe  by  means  of  a  large 
fortified  commercial  |s»rt.  he  chose  for  his  new  creation 
the  southern  end  of  the  present  island  of  1  elcrs- 
hurgskv.  At  this  i«.int  the  Neva  separates  into  two 
brunches,  the  big  and  the  little  Neva;  here  on  10  {£>) 
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May,  1703,  he  began  the  citadel  of  Peter  and  Paul,  the    compelling  all  the  Capuchins  but  one  to  leave  the 
fortifications  of  which  were  built  first  of  wood  and  in    city.    This  one  remained  behind  in  the  employ  of  the 
1706  of  stone.    The  Troilzki  church  was  the  first    French  embassy  and  was  permitted  to  hold  services 
wooden  church  of  tin-  im|>crial  city;  around  it  were    for  his  countrymen  in  a  chapel  designated  for  the  pur- 
ereeied  houses  in  Dutch  architectural  style  for  Peter    pose.    In  1737  the  wooden  church  burnt  down.  It 
and  his  friends.    As  early  as  1704  the  first  habita-    was  decided  to  rebuild  it  in  stone  and  a  temporary 
tions  were  built  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Xeva.    chapel  was  arranged.    Although  the  Empress  Anna 
Some  10,000  men  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  empire    Ivanova  gave  a  piece  of  ground,  the  corner-stone  of 
worked  forseveial  years  in  the  erection  of  the  new    the  new  Church  of  St.  Catharine  was  not  laid  until 
city;  a  large  number  of  them  suecuml>ed  to  the  ex-    1763  on  account  of  the  national  feuds  within  the 
treme  severity  of  their  labours  and  the  deadly  mists    Catholic  community  of  Germans,  French,  Italians, 
of  the  marshy  ground.    In  170H  St.  Petersburg  was    and  Poles.    The  construction  of  the  church  advanced 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Swedes.    The  Kus-    slowly  because  of  lack  of  funds.    It  was  built  in  the 
sian  victory  over  Charles  XII  at  Pultowa  put  an  end    Renaissance  style  by  the  Italian  architect, Vollini  de  la 
to  any  danger  that  might  have  arisen  from  Sweden.    Mothe,  and  was  formally  consecrated  by  the  impal 
In  1712  the  city  was  formally  made  the  residence  of    nuncio  Archetti  in  17S3."  In  1769  Catharine  II  con- 
the  Court.      ^  firmed  the  gifts  of  her  predecessors  and  released  the 
It  was  Peter's  desire  that  his  new  capital  should  not    church,  school,  and  dwelling  of  the  Catholic  priests 
be  surpassed  in  brilliance  bv  the  capitals  of  Western    from  all  taxes  and  imposts.    In  the  same  year  she  is- 
Europe.    He  intended  to  follow  in  its  construction    sued  the  "Ordinatio  eede*ia>  pet ropoh tanas",  which 
the  plans  of  the  architect  and  sculptor  Andreas    settled  the  legal  status  of  the  parish  and  was  a  model 
Schliiter.  who  was  called  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1713  but    for  the  other  Catholic  parishes  of  Russia.    This  or- 
died  in  the  following  vear.    In  order  to  make  the  new  dinanee  raised  the  permitted  number  of  Catholic 
capital  the  equal  of  Moscow  in  religious  matters,    priests  from  four  to  six.    These  were  generally  Fran- 
Peter  and  his  successors  built  a  large  number  of  ciscans,  who  had  charge  of  the  welfare  of  souls  at 
churches  and  monasteries,  often  equipped  with  the    Kronstadt,  Jamburg,  Riga,  and  Reval. 
most  lavish  splendour.    Peter  sought,  above  all,  to  es-       The  number  of  Catholics  was  considerably  in- 
tablish  veneration  for  the  national  saint,  Alexander  creased  by  the  French  emigrants  whom  the  French 
Newski,  Grand  duke  of  Novgorod,  who  died  in  1261.    Revolution  caused  to  flee  to  St.  Petersburg.  Fur- 
He  therefore  built  a  church  near  Neva,  on  the  Bpot    ther,  the  fact  that  the  first  archbishop  of  the  newly 
where  Alexander  in  1241  gained  the  traditionally  cele-    founded  Archdiocese  of  Mohileff  soon  transferred 
brated  victory  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Swedes,  his  residence  to  the  capital  of  the  empire  also  con- 
Danes,  and  Finns;  this  victory  cannot  be  proved  his-  tributed  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Catholic  Church 
torically.    The  bones  of  the  saint  were  placed  in  the    in  St.  Petersburg.    In  October,  1800,  the  Church  of 
church  with  much  pomp  in  1724.    The  tsar  himself  St.  Catharine  was  confided  to  the  Jesuits  at  the  re- 
drew up  a  plan  for  a  monastery  and  gave  to  its  con-  quest  of  the  Kmjieror  Paul.    The  Jesuits  opened  a 
struct  n  i  10,000  roubles  from  his  private  fortune,  be-  school  that  was  soon  very  prosjicrous,  but  their  suc- 
sides  state  revenues.    At  Peter's  death  the  city  had  cess  and  the  many  following  conversions  aroused  the 
75,000  inhabitants.    However,  a  pause  now  occurred  jealousy  of  the  Orthodox.    The  Jesuits  were  expelled 
in  its  development  as  Catharine  I  and  Peter  II  pre-  from  St.  Petersburg  on  22  December,  1815,  ana  from 
ferret!  the  olu  capital  Moscow.    Anna  Ivanova  (1730-  the  whole  of  Russia  in  1820.    The  parochial  care  of 
40)  was  the  first  ruler  to  live  again  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  Catholics  of  St.  Petersburg  was  given  to  secular 
During  her  reign  and  that  of  her  successor,  Elisabeth  priests,  and  in  1816  to  the  Dominicans  who  have  been 
Petrovna,  the  city  grew  greatly  and  was  adorned  with  in  the  city  continuously  until  the  present  time.    A  . 
striking  buildings.    Most  of  the  older  public  build-  Catholic  Rumanian  church  was  built  during  the 
ings,  however,  belong  to  the  reigns  of  Catharine  II  reign  of  Alexander  I.  During  the  forties  the  number  of 
and  Paul  I,  who  were  great  builders.    By  the  favour  Dominicans  increased  to  twenty ;  but  the  closing  of  the 
of  the  tsars  who  competed  with  one  another  in  adorn-  Polish  monasteries,  from  which  they  drew  new  mem- 
ing  the  iui|>erial  city  with  splendid  structures  and  en-  hers,  reduced  their  number,  and  it  became  necessary 
riehing  it  with  schools  and  collections,  as  well  as  by  its  to  call  fathers  from  Austria  and  France.    Since  1888 
advantageous  position  for  commerce  and  intercourse  secular  priests  have  also  been  admitted  to  the  cure  of 
with  Western  Europe,  St.  Petersburg  has  gradually  souls;  still  the  present  number  of  ecclesiastics  is 
surpassed  its  rival  Moscow.    It  has  developed  into  hardly  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  entire  Cath- 
the  largest  city  of  the  empire,  but  has  assumed  more  olic  community,  the  pastoral  care,  schools,  and  ehar- 
the  character  of  a  city  of  Western  Euro|>e  than  that  of  itable  demands.    In  addition,  there  still  remains  the 
a  national  Russian  one.  old  limitation  of  administration  by  the  governmental 
The  history  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  St.  Peters-  church  consistory,  the  Catholic  collegium,  and  the 
burg  goes  back  to  the  era  of  the  founding  of  the  city,  department  of  the  state  ministry  for  foreign  religious, 
As  earlv  as  1703  there  were  a  few  Catholics  in  the  which  exerts  a  zealous  care  that  an  active  Catholic 
city.    In  1704  one  of  the  Jesuits,  who  since  16K4  had  life,  religious  freedom,  and  efforts  for  the  conversion 
been  able  to  maintain  themselves  at  Moscow,  came  to  of  those  of  other  faiths  should  be  and  remain  impos- 
St,  Petersburg  in  order  to  make  the  observance  of  sible. 

their  religious  duties  easier  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  Ecclesiastically,  as  regards  Catholicism,  St.  Peters- 
stationed  on  the  Neva;  he  had  also  the  spiritual  care  burg  is  the  see  of  the  Mctrojiolitan  of  Mohileff,  of  the 
of  over  300  Catholic  Lithuanians  who  had  been  taken  general  consistory,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ecelesiast i- 
prisoners.  From  1710  the  Catholics  had  a  little  cal  collegium  fthe  highest  collegiate  church  board  of 
wooden  ehajiel,  called  the  Chapel  of  St.  Catharine,  not  administration,  which,  however,  has  to  obtain  the 
fur  from  the  spot  where  the  monument  to  Peter  the  consent  of  the  minister  of  the  interior  in  all  more  im- 
Great  now  stands.  The  parish  register  of  the  chapel  portant  matters!,  of  a  Roman  Catholic  prc|>aratory 
goes  back  to  this  year.  Later.  Franciscans  and  Ca-  aeadcmv  for  priests,  ami  of  an  arehiepiscopal  scmi- 
puchins  t<M.k  the  place  of  the  Jesuits.  Although  narv.  The  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  of  Mao- 
Peter  the  Great  was  kindly  dis|xised  to  the  Catholic  was  built  in  the  Byzantine  style  in  1873  and  was  en- 
commuiuty.  the  Holy  Synod,  an  administrative  eerie-  largcd  1S90-I902.  The  parish  Church  of  St.  Catha- 
siastical  board  that  he  had  created,  was  constantly  rine  was  erected  in  I7R3.that  of  St.  Stanislaus  in  1S25, 
suspicious  of  them.  National  disputes  having  arisen  that  of  (hir  Laxly  in  IS67,  that  of  St.  Casimir  in  1908, 
between  the  Franciscans  and  Capuchins,  the  Holy  and  the  German  parish  Church  of  St.  Boniface  in 
Synod  was  sible  to  obtain  an  imperial  decree  in  1725.  1910.    In  addition  there  are  4  public  and  10  private 
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Catholic  chapels  in  the  city.  The  cure  of  souls  is  un- 
(ier  the  care  of  6  |>orish  priests  and  administrator!*, 
and  15  vicars  and  chaplains;  there  are  also  2  military 
chaplains  for  Catholic  soldiers.  The  orders  settled  in 
the  city  arc  the  Dominicans,  Assumptionists,  01>- 
lates,  Franciscans,  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph.  Be- 
side* the  clerical  cducat ional  institutions  there  is  a 
Catholic  gymnasium  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  and  a 
higher  school  for  boys.  Catholic  religious  instruction 
is  given  in  30  public  intermediate  schools  for  boys.  1 1 
military  schools,  and  2S  schools  for  girls.  According 
to  the  year-book  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Mohileff  the 
number  of  Catholics  is  87,500. 

St.  Prirrtburo,  published  by  the  rity  government  in  Russian 
(St.  Petersburg,  1903):  Sirwoaix,  Gam  Prtrrebura  (St.  Peters- 
burg. I  (KM'.),  in  Russian:  IUi'm<ia*.tner,  Durrh  Skandinatien 
nach  Sankt  Petersburg  (3rd  ed..  Freiburg,  1001);  TUdkkkn. 
St.  Petemburg  I I^-irtiig.  19(H):  Zvhki.  SI.  Petertburg  (l^ipiig. 
I  HAS),  in  the  compilation  BrrHkmtt  KuntUUMrn;  Amim  SI. 
Petertburg  (Stnekholm.  1910);  DK  IIaknen  and  Dobhon.  St. 
Petersburg  Painted  nrui  Deaeribed  fl/HMjon,  1910).  Concerning 
the  Catholic  Church  in  St.  Petersburg  ace  TlffclKKX,  Die  rteurafen 
ZutUmle  tier  Jro/AnosrArn  Kireke  beider  /fi/ui  in  Potrti  u.  Rustlarwl 
(Augsburg,  1841);  Tolstoi,  ht  calholiHnnt  romain  en  Jtuinr 
(Paru.  18A3);  /.tor*  ttcreUr  Jetuitantm  (St.  Petersburg,  1904): 
Eneyelopedia  Kotrielna,  XIX,  a.  v.;  GoDLKwagi,  Monumrnta 
ttritnatlua  petropolilana.  Ill  (St.  IVtrrsburg,  1906-09);  Elrntku* 
omnium  eecleriarum,  etc.,  arckulxarrme  Mnhytvnenn*  (St.  Petera- 
burg,  19|(1);  various  articles  in  periodicals,  especially  in  Eckot 
d'Orient.  HeMtarione.  anil  Rerue  entktJiuue  <lrt  4gti*et. 

Joseph  I. ins 

Saint-Pierre.    See  Martinique,  Diocese  op. 

Saint-Pierre  and  Miquelon,  Prefecti-re  Awkm- 
tolic  or  (Insplarcm  S.  Petri  et  Miqcelonensis). 
comprises  the  onlv  French  possession  in  North  Amer- 
ica, a  group  of  islands  situated  4S°  46  NT.  Int.,  and 
5s°  30  W.  long.  (Paris  standard),  having  an  area  of 
177  square  miles.  Geologically  and  geographically 
connected  with  Newfoundland,  it  was  once  likewise  so 
historically.  Known  to  the  earliest  Breton  and 
Basque  fishermen,  this  group  already  bore  its  present 
name  when  Jacques  Carrier  identified  it  in  1535. 
The  first  settlement  dates  from  1004.  In  1689  Bishop 
St-Vallier  visited  it  from  Placentia,  bleated  a  chapel, 
and  left  a  priest  in  charge.  The  Recollects  sent  to  Pla- 
centia (1691 )  attended  this  mission.  The  islands  were 
successively  ceded  to  Kngland  (Treat  v  of  (Jttwht, 
1712),  restored  to  Prance  (Treaty  of  "Paris,  1703). 
thrice  captured  by  the  English  (1778,  1703,  and 
1.808).  and  thrice  retroccded  to  France  (Treaties  of 
Versailles.  17S3,  of  Amiens,  1802,  and  of  Ghent, 
1814).  Many  Acadian*  fled  thither  after  the  dis- 
persion of  Grand  Pr6  (1755)  and  the  fall  of  Louis- 
bourg  (1757).  The  first  missionaries  who  came  after 
the  Treaty  of  Paris  were  the  Jesuits  Bonnecamp  and 
Ardilliers,  with  dubious  jurisdiction  from  the  Bishop 
of  La  Rochelle  (1765).  The  Islands  now  separated 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  Quebec  wen-  MM  ltd  bv  Propa- 
ganda into  a  prefecture  Apostolic,  and  formed  the 
first  mission  confided  by  Rome  to  the  Seminary  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  MM.  Gtrard,  prefect,  and  de  Mannch, 
who  sailed  the  same  year,  were  driven  by  a  storm  to 
Martinique.  They  were  replaced  (1761V)  bv  MM. 
Bccquet  and  Paradis.  likewise  of  the  Holv  Ghost  Sem- 
inary, <>r  Spiritains.  as  well  as  several  of  the  following. 
In  1775  the  prefect.  M.  Paradis,  with  his  companion 
and  300  families  were  expelled  bv  the  English.  M. 
de  I-ongueville  succeeded  him  in*1788.  In  1792  M. 
Allain.  vice-prefect,  and  his  companion.  M.  I.e  Jam- 
il W  SPs"*"  bv  ihp  French  Revolution  to  leave  for 
the  M:ig<l.ilcn  Island*,  with  a  number  of  Acadians 
who  remaining  faithful  to  the  King  of  France,  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  the  Constitution.  The  former  iu- 
habltantl  returning  in  isiii,  M.  Ollivicr.  who  accom- 
panied Ihern,  applied  for  jursidiction  to  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec.  He  was  appointed  viet-prefect  in  1820.  His 
7  YrT   r?^  ,,,,,  "«""•  •'•I'",  were  MM.  Chariot 

\,  J»  ,,rL,ot'"  (,Kr,4>-  ■>  Tournoux  (1864),  Ti- 
ls r Mis.M);  ,ho  (wo  |1U,,  nft|nrd  MonKO<,  to  the 

n.ul> -restored  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 


The  present  titular  is  Mgr  Christophe-Louis  Le- 
gitsse,  b.  at  Bassussarv,  France.  1S59,  ap|*>ititcd  in 
1S1IS.  pn  late  of  His  Holiness  in  1899.  His  chief  work 
was  the  erection  of  the  cathedral  of  St-Pierre,  his  resi- 
dential town.  The  population,  almost  exclusively 
Catholic,  varies  from  4000  in  winter  to  80(H)  in  sum- 
mer, owing  to  the  presence  of  the  fishing  crews.  They 
are  all  Bretons,  Normans,  and  Basques.  Besides  the 
six  resilient  missionary  priests,  the  fishermen,  on  the 
great  banks,  are  visited!  even,-  month  by  a  chaplain 
on  board  a  hospital  ship  which  also  distributes  their 
mail.  Then-  are  7  churches  or  chapels,  4  stations, 
6  schools,  those  for  Ikivs  managed  until  1903  by  16 
Brothers  of  Plocrmel  (Christian  Instruction);  37  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Joseph  of  Cluny  (teaching  and  nursing) 
were  subsidized  by  the  Government  until  1903.  A 
classical  college  opened  by  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers  in 
1873  was  closed  in  1892. 

Itor,  t'lte  ipnrr  dt  17(1.1  in  he  Journal  dr  Qutbee  IIHKB):  flos- 
sr.uv  IMWrgrffl  FsJfrr  tBsHUI  1H9H);  AreAirr*  of  Propaganda, 
of  thr  arrkbi-koprir  (Quebec),  of  (Ac  Seminary  of  Ike  Holy  Gkoet.  of 
La  Marine  I  Paris). 

Lionel  Lindsay. 

Saints,  Intercession  and  Veneration  or.  See 
Intercession. 

Saint-Simon,  I/H'is  de  Ropvroy,  Due  de,  b.  16 
January,  1675;  d.  in  Paris,  2  March,  1755.  Having 
quitted  the  military  service  in  1702,  he  lived  there- 
after at  the  Court,  becoming  the  friend  of  the  Dues 
de  Chevreuse  and  de  lleauvillierB,  who,  with  Fenelon, 
were  interested  in 
the  education  of 
the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, grandson  of 
!,oiiis  XIV.  At  the 
death  of  I/mis  X I V, 
he  was  named  a 
member  of  the  coun- 
cil of  regency  of  the 
voting  king,  I  .on is 
XV,  and  in  1721  was 
sent  as  ambassador 
to  Madrid.  When 
the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon became  minis- 
ter, December, 
1723,  Saint -Simon 
went  into  retire- 
ment. It  was  prin- 
cipally between 
1710  and  1746  that 
he  wrote  his  cele- 
brated "Memoirs". 
As  a  history  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  they  are  an  ex- 
tretnely  precious  document.  The  edition  with  com- 
mentary by  Boislisle,  and  of  which  twenty-two  vol- 
umes have  already  api>cared  (191 1 ),  is  an  incomparable 
monument  of  learning.  Saint-Simon  aired  his  hat  wis, 
which  were  bitter  and  numerous;  he  was  an  adversary 
of  equality,  which  he  described  as  "leprosy' ;  he 
dreamt  of  a'  kind  of  cbamlx-r  of  dukes  and  peers  which 
would  control  and  paralyse  nival  despotism,  and  allow 
the  St; ;it <■*-(  rcncral  to  assemble  every  five  yean  to 
pn«sent  the  humble  n-monatrance*  of  the  people.  >t 

Whatever  the  historical  value  of  the  "Memoirs 
may  be,  thev  an-,  by  their  sparkling  wit,  one  of  the 
most  original  monuments  of  French  literature;  and 
the  "Parallelc  des  tmis  premiers  rois  Bourbons  . 
written  bv  feint-Simon  in  1746,  the  year  in i  which  he 
finished  the  record  of  the  n-ign  of  Dmis  Xl\  i-  lt; 
admirable  piece  of  history.  On  all  religious  questions 
he  should  be  read  with  gmit  precaution.  Very  hostile 
to  the  Jesuits,  and  favourable  to  the  Jansenists.  he 
contributed  greatly  to  the  creation  of  legend*  con- 
cerning personages  such  as  Mme  de  Maintenon  and 
Michel  Lc  Tellier.  These  legends  had  a  long  exis- 
tence.  The  reproach,  historically  false,  of  having  m- 
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stigatcd  the  violent  measures  of  persecutions  against 
the  Janscnists,  which  he  hurled  against  Le  Tellier, 
•a  all  the  more  strange  coming  from  his  pen,  since 
Saint-Simon  himself,  on  the  day  following  the  death  of 
I  Amis  XIV,  was  one  of  the  most  rabid  in  demanding  of 
the  regent  severe  measures  against  Le  Tellier  and  other 
Jesuits.  Father  Bliard  has  shown  how  much  care  is 
necessary  in  judging  Saint-Simon's  assertions  regard- 
ing the  religious  questions  of  his  day.  The  historian 
Emile  Bourgeois,  who  cannot  be  charged  with  prejudice 
in  favour  of  religion,  wrote  in  his  turn,  in  1905:  "His- 
tory has  given  up  the  habit,  too  hastily  acquired,  of 
pinning  her  faith  to  the  word  of  Saint-Simon."  And 
Bourgeois  proved  how  inaccurate  were  the  statements 
of  Saint-Simon  by  showing  what  use  the  latter  made  in 
his  "  Memoirs  "  of  documents  of  the  diplomatist  Torcv. 

Saint-Simon,  Mhnoiree,  ed.  Uoiausus  (22  vola.,  Pan*, 
MM-1911);  .Saixt-Simom,  Btrite  inMit:  «d.  FACotas  (0  vol*., 
Paria.  18N0-3);  8aint-£imok,  IsltTtt  rt  iHptehee  evr  Vambnt- 
mule  H'Bepnane.  1711  1 711.  ni.  Dhchost  (Pnrin,  Isso...  Bam.iiet. 
Le  Hue  de  Saint-Simon,  eon  cabinet  et  ten  manutrril*  (Pnrw,  1S7-I): 
CutRrsu  Saint-Simon  coneiUri  romme  hielarien  He  Louie  XIV 
(Pari*.  IHSA);  HonwtER.  Saint-Simon  (Pari*.  1892);  Buard. 
/.-•  mtmmret  He  Saint-Simon  et  le  Ptre  Le  Tellier  (Vnrin,  1891); 
Umi  uiii."]«,  Iji  collaboration  He  Saint-Stmon  et  He  Torcy.  ttwte 
critique  eur  lee  Mtmuires  H*  Saint-Simon  in  Revue  hietoriqut, 
I.XXXVII  <iy05);  Pilastre,  Isexiqve  Ht  la  lanQue  He  Saint- 
Simon  (Porta,  1905). 

Georges  Goyac. 

Saint-Simon  and  Saint- Simoniam. — Clacde- 
Henri  de  Roc vroy,  Comte  de  Saint-Simon,  was 
born  in  Paris,  17  Oct.,  1760;  d.  there,  19  May,  1825. 
He  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  author  of  the 
"Memoirs".  At  iui  earlv  age  he  showed  a  certain 
disdain  for  tradition;  at  thirteen  he  refused  to  make 
his  first  Communion  and  was  punished  by  imprison- 
ment at  Saint  I -a  rare,  whence  he  escaped.  During 
the  War  of  Independence  he  followed  hi*  relative,  the 
Marquis  de  Saint-Simon,  to  America,  took  part  in  the 
battle  of  Vorktown,  was  later  mode  prisoner,  and  re- 
covered his  liberty  only  after  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
Before  leaving  America,  being  as  jet  only  twenty-three 
years  old,  he  presented  to  the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  the 
plan  of  a  canal  between  the  two  oceans.  In  1788  he 
drew  up  important  schemes  for  the  economic  improve- 
ment of  Spain.  During  the  Revolution  he  grew  rich  by 
speculation,  was  imprisoned  for  eleven  month*,  and 
under  the  Directory,  though  leading  a  prodigal  ami 
voluptuous  life,  continued  to  dream  of  a  scientific  and 
social  reform  of  humanity,  gathering  about  hint  such 
scholars  as  Monge  and  Lagrange,  and  capitalists  with 
whose  assistance  he  proposed  to  form  a  gigantic  bank 
for  the  launching  of  his  philanthropic  undertakings. 
He  married  Mile,  de  Champgrand  in  August,  1801,  and 
divorced  her  loss  than  a  year  later  in  the  hope  of 
marrying  Mme.  de  Stael,  who  had  just  become  a 
widow,  out  she  refused.  In  1805,  completely  ruined 
by  his  disordered  life,  he  became  a  copyist  at  the  Mont 
de  Piet£,  relying  for  his  living  on  his  activity  as  a 
writer;  failing  in  this,  he  led  a  life  of  borrowings  and 
make-shifts,  and  in  1823  attempted  to  kill  himself. 
Fortunately  for  him  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Jew  Olinde  Rodrigues  who  became  enamoured  of  his 
social  ideas  and  assured  him  his  daily  bread  till  the 
end  of  his  life.  When  dying,  Saint-Simon  said  to 
Rodrigues:  "  Hememlter  that  to  do  anything  great 
you  must  be  impassioned".  Ardent  passion  is  what 
characterized  Saint-Simon  and  explains  the  peculiar- 
ities of  his  life  ami  of  his  system.  This  precursor  of 
socialism  was  not  afraid  to  Is-  a  fanatic  and  even  to 
pass  for  a  fool,  while  he  retained  his  feudal  pride  and 
boasted  of  having  Charlemagne  among  his  ancestors. 

The  "I/cttres  d  un  habitant  de  Geneve  a  sea 
contemporains"  (1803).  the  "Introduction  aux  tra- 
vaux  gcientifiques  rlu  XIV  sieele"  dsns.,  and  the 
"Memoirs  sur  la  science  dc  I'homme"  (1818)  show 
his  trust  in  science  and  anmnlx  for  the  regener- 
ation of  the  world.  The  second  of  these  works  is 
a  hymn  to  Bonaparte  who  created  the  university 


aiid  the  institute.  In  181-1,  assisted  by  the  future 
historian,  Augustin  Thierry,  Saint-Simon  published 
a  treatise  entitled,  "De  la  reorganisation  de  la 
Bociete  curopcenc,"  in  which  he  dreamed  of  a  po- 
liticiaily  homogeneous  Europe,  all  of  whose  nations 
should  possess  the  same  institutions,  relying  on  Eng- 
land to  take  the  initiative  in  this  federation.  Later 
he  turned  his  attention  to  political  economy.  The 
"Industrie",  which  he  founded,  brought  out  in 
relief  the  conflict  waged  throughout  Europe  between 
the  military  and 
feudal  doss  on  the 
one  hand  and  the 
working  class  on 
the  other.  The 
same  idea  was 
emphasised  in  the 
"Ccnacur  curo- 
peen",  edited  by 
Charles  Comte 
and  Dunoyer,  but 
while  the  "Cen- 
seur  europeen " 
distrusted  schol- 
ars and  learned 
men,  Saint-Si- 
mon's originality 
consisted  in  try- 
ing to  combine 
manufact  uring  in- 
dustry and  what 
he  called  "liter- 
ary industry  ". 
and  create  a  moral 
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code  which  all  men  should  study.  This  authoritative 
idea  displeased  Augustin  Thierry  and  he  abandoned 
Saint-Simon,  who  in  1S17  (thedatesetbv  Monsieur  Per- 
eire)  took  as  his  secretary,  Augusts  Comte,  then  18 
years  old,  the  future  founder  of  Positivism.  Influ- 
enced by  the  writings  of  Joseph  de  Maistre,  whose  "Le 
Pajs-"  "appeared  in  1S19,  and  by  those  of  Ronald, 
Saint-Simon  and  Augusts  Comte,  reacting  against 
the  individualist  ideas  of  the  French  Revolution, 
recognised  the  necessity  in  modern  society  of  a  power 
similar  to  the  medieval  theocracy.  The  "positive 
scientific  _  capacity "  was  to  replace  the  ancient 
ecclesiastical  power;  there  should  be  "no  more  gov- 
ernors to  command"  but  "administrators  to  exercise 
a  directing  function";  in  a  society  become  an  indus- 
trial association;  the  governmental,  or  military  regime 
under  which  the  people  was  "subject"  should  give 
wav  to  the  administrative  or  industrial  regime  in 
which  the  people  is  to  be  associated.  Saint-Simon 
drew  political  conclusions:  he  found  that  the  working 
people  occupied  too  small  a  plat*  in  the  electoral 
body  and  desired  that  iHiwer  should  be  vested  in 
committees  composed  of  the  directing  elements  of 
the  industrial  world.  Thus  he  was  in  no  wise  a  dem- 
ocrat; he  would  have  only  the  heads  of  the  industrial 
hierarchy  elected  by  the  people,  but  would  have  them 
recruited  by  co-option  by  choosing  from  the  lower 
ranks  of  society  those  who  deserve  an  elevation  of 
their  condition.  Liberal  economist*  long  considered 
that  between  their  liberalism  and  Saint-Simon's  in- 
dustrialism, which  accorded  so  many  prerogatives 
to  an  industrial  hierarchy,  then- was  little  difference; 
but  Saint-Simonism  as  it  was  developed  by  his  disci- 
ples was  destined  to  be  a  sociulist  school. 

In  Saint-Simon  there  was  always  a  double  ten- 
dency: his  poeitivist  and  scientific  studies  impelled 
him  to  found  a  purely  practical  and  demonstrable 
moral  code,  while  his  sentimental  and  mystical  ten- 
deneii-s  l<>d  him  to  desire  a  religion.  lie  believed 
that  Christianity  had  greatly  forwarded  morality,  but 
he  declared  that  its  reign  was  at  an  end.  His  reli- 
gious tendency  grew  by  degrees;  he  declared  that  the 
crisis  was  reached  which  had  been  predicted  by  the 
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Old  Testament,  prepared  for  by  the  Biblical 
and  cx|>eetcd  by  the  Jews  for  eighteen  centuries, 
which  was  t<»  end  in  the  establishment  of  a  truly 
universal  religion,  in  the  adoption  by  all  nation*  of  a 
pacific  social  organisation  and  the  speedy  better- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Such  was  the 
dream  developed  in  his  book,  "Ia>  nouveau  christian- 
ismc",  which  death  prevented  him  from  finishing. 
Tin-  Saint-Simonian  School  under  the  influence  of 
the  book  in  which  Slsmondi  made  known  the  great 
labour  crisis  of  England,  considered  it  neecssary  to 
perfect  their  master's  doctrine.  In  making  the  most 
intense  industrial  production  the  unique  aim  of 
society,  Saint-Simon  had  not  foreseen  that  the  prob- 
lem was  much  more  complex.  Must  production  be 
carried  on  even  when  there  are  no  consumers?  The 
liberals  replied  in  the  affirmative,  for  there  are  always 
consumers;  but  Fourier  said  no,  the  iM-ecssary  con- 
dition of  an  increased  production  is  a  better  distri- 
bution of  labour  and  of  wealth  among  the  workers. 
The  former  Carbonaro,  Bazard  (1791-1832).  Enfantin 
(1790-1 801),  and  Olinde  Rodrigues,  in  the  review 
"Ive  Producteur",  which  they  founded,  attacked  the 
regime  of  competition  and  went  so  far  as  to  aim  at 
the  theories  ol  Adam  Smith;  then  in  1829  Bazard's 
conferences  published  under  the  title,  "Exposition 
de  la  doctrine  dc  Saint-Simon",  marks  the  Credo  of 
the  School.  The  Saint-Simonians  thought  that  two 
survivals  of  the  feudal  system  enslaved  the  working- 
man— lending  at  interest  and  inheritance;  these  two 
survivals  should  disappear. 

By  degrees  the  Saint-Simonian  School  became  a 
sort  of  Church.  Knfantin  assumed  the  role  of  pope; 
Bazard  and  later  Rodrigues  separated  from  him  when, 
preaching  the  rehabilitation  of  the  flesh,  he  wished 
to  associate  with  him  the  "priest-woman",  the 
"mother",  in  the  government  of  Saint  Simonism. 
The  ceremonies  he  performed  at  Mcnilmontant,  his 
trial  and  imprisonment  in  1H32,  the  journey  to  Con- 
stantinople undertaken  by  his  disciple  Barrault  in 
search  of  the  "woman-mother"  excited  ridicule. 
Nevertheless  Enfant  in,  whose  last  work  only  ap- 
peared in  1801,  exercised  great  influence  over  many 
of  the  best  minds.  Saint-Simonism  left  its  mark  on 
such  men  as  the  philosopher  Jean  Rcynaud,  Buchez, 
who  in  1S4S  played  an  important  political  rfart,  the 
religious  critic  Gustave  d  Eichthal,  the  economists 
Barrault  anil  Michel  Chevalier,  the  publicists  Edou- 
ard  Charton  and  Maxime  du  Camp,  General  Lamori- 
ciere  and  Baron  Blanc,  future  minister  of  Italy.  The 
industrial  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
to  a  large  extent  promoted  by  engineers  imbued  with 
Saint-Simonian  doctrines;  the  railways  of  France,  the 
financial  establishment  of  the  Second  Empire  were 
due  to  Saint-Simonian  influence*. 

The  Saint-Simonians  foresaw  that  industry  would 
be  more  and  more  concentrated  in  great  syndicates 
and  that  the  State  as  the  organ  of  social  centraliza- 
tion would  intervene  more  and  more.  What  they 
did  not  foresee  was  that  industrial  production  would 
become  democratic.  They  hail,  beforehand,  intui- 
tion of  what  we  call  trusts  and  deals,  but  they  did 
not  foresee  lalxtur  unions,  and  they  were  thus  li-ss 
Clear-sighted  than  Ketteler,  Manning,  and  \a*>  XIII. 
Utnartine  describes  Saint-Simonism  as  "a  daring 
plagiarism  which  emerges  from  the  Gospel  and  will 
return  thither",  and  Isaac  Pereire,  the  last  of  the 
Saint-Simonians,  in  a  work  entitled,  -La  question 
rehgieu*-"  tlsTS).  urg.tl  the  recent  I  v-clcetcd  Pope 
Leo  Mil  to  undertake  the  direction  of  universal 
social  reform.  This,  the  last  echo  of  Saint-Simonism 
w:t-.  as  it  were,  an  appeal  to  the  "Kcnim  Novarum". 

„   3  •  "    '■•*"«■  xt.vit  rivi,  nsw*.:  Weill,  u* 

'  -x»«t.w  d,  drut  mr'.ir.  pnftiriiU*.  Saint' 


Simon  rl  AuautU  Comtr  :  I'urn.  IWV>>:  WkhmcnohOx,  Dit  tonal- 
\ci*4rn*tkiijttieh'n  Idem  S*mU  Simon'a;  fin  Hriirao  rui"  fjttehicktr 
den  .Sorw/tJinu*  I.BamU*.  lH9j>  ;CuaHL£TT.  Hist,  du  saint-aimanitme, 
l/tiS-IMi  il'anii.  lSIMSt:  HalSvy,  La  doctrine  icon omitfu*  dt 
Saint-Simon  t1  dt*  Saint-Simonitn-t  in  Retue  i/u  man  i  IWMI; 
Booth,  Saint  Simon  and  Saint  Simonitm  I  t^n  ion.  1S71.I. 

GEXJHGE8  Goyad. 

Saint-Sulpice,  Society  or,  founded  at  Paris  by 
M.  OUer  (1642)  for  the  purpose  of  providing  directors 
for  the  seminaries  established  by  him  (see  (  )mer).  At 
the  founder's  death  (1057)  his  society,  approved  bv 
religious  and  civil  authority,  was  firmly  established 
The  Paris  seminary  and  three  in  the  provinces  (Vi- 
viers,  Le  Puy,  Clermont)  were  opened  to  young  ec- 
clesiastic* to  give  them  beside*  the  elements  of  the 
clerical  science*  lessons  and  examples  in  sacerdotal 
perfection.  The  work  in  Montreal  was  inaugurated 
and  four  priests  appointi-d  to  carry  it  on,  while  a  novi- 
tiate called  the  Solitude  liad  been  opened  to  recruit 
directors  for  the  seminaries.  Alexjuiure  \a>  Hagois  dc 
Bretonvilliers,  the  successor  of  Olier  (1057-70)  drew 
up  the  Constitution  of  the  Society  and  secured  its  ap- 
proval by  Cardinal  Chigi,  legate  a  latere  and  nephew 
of  Alexander  VII.  The  object  of  the  society  was  to 
labour,  in  direct  dependence  on  the  bishops,  for  the 
education  and  |>erfcet  ion  of  ecclesiastics.  They  were 
to  be  taught  philosophy  and  theology,  chant  and  lit- 
urgy, but  especially  mental  payer  and  the  Christian 
virtues.  Several  chapter*  dealt  with  the  organization 
and  government  of  the  society.  The  number  of  sub- 
jects should  be  restricted,  fervour  being  worth  more 
than  number.  The  spiritual  and  temporal  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  su|ierior  general  assisted  by  twelve 
assistants,  like  him  elected  for  life.  Together  they 
constitute  the  general  assembly  empowered  to  elect 
by  majority  of  vote*  the  superior-general,  his  assist- 
ants, and  among  the  latter  four  consultors,  who  shall 
be  his  constant  advisers,  sign  the  public  acts,  and  rep- 
resent the  whole  society.  The  other  members  are  ad- 
mitted by  the  superior  anil  his  council.  They  take  no 
vows,  but  renounce  all  prospect  of  ecclesiastical  digni- 
ties. Changes  and  appointments  are  made  by  the 
su|>erior-general.  Every  Sulpician  should  be  ani- 
mated bv  great  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  sanc- 
tification  of  the  clergy,  should  profess  detachment  and 
abnegation,  practise  poverty,  be  submissive  especially 
to  bishops. 

De  Bretonvilliers  transferred  the  Solitude  of  Vau- 
girard  to  the  Chateau  d'Avron,  which  was  a  family 
possession,  where  it  remained  until  M.  Tronson,  his 
successor,  established  it  at  Issy,  where  it  is  at  present 
He  enacted  that  the  community  of  priests  of  the  parish 
of  Saint-Sulpice  should  continue  subject  to  a  superior. 
This  community  numbered  from  sixty  to  eighty  mem- 
bers unt  il  t  he  French  Revolut  ion.  1  here  I  enelon  ex- 
ercised the  sacred  ministry  for  three  years  and  he 
spoke  from  experience  when  he  declared  that  there 
was  nothing  he  venerated  more  than  Saint-Sulpice- 
M.  Tronson  assumed  the  direction  of  the  society  in 
1076  and  retained  it  until  1700.  He  was  remarkable 
for  the  breadth  of  his  knowledge,  his  practical  mind, 
and  Ids  deep  piety.  He  was  jealously  vigilant  to  ward 
off  the  Jansenistic  scourge  from  his  society  and  the 
ten  seminaries  under  his  care.  At  a  time  when  the 
error  since  called  Gallieanism  spread  everywhere  he 
was  a  Roman,  as  the  present  expression  is,  in  as  far  as 
was  compatible  with  the  submission  to  the  bishop-* 
which  his  society  professed.  .  , 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  society  earned 
on  its  work  amid  the  difficulties  which  Jansciiwrn 
and  philosophism.  bv  corrupting  minds.  incessant!) 
aroused.  Francois  I'.-s.  hassier  (.1700- 23 1  had  to  de- 
fend the  seminary  of  Pans  against  Archbishop  tie 

NoaiUes,  an  avowed  and  militant  Janmust.   i  ">icr 

his  successors,  Maurice  l.e  Pcletier  (1725-31)  and 
Jean  Couturier  (1731-70).  although  new  seminaries 
were  Opened  in  the  dioceses  of  France,  the  spirit  ot 
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the  age  crept  into  that  of  Paris,  in  consequence  of  the 
weakening  of  morals  at  the  Court,  contact  with  the 
world,  ami  the  great  number  of  how  of  the  nobility 
who  ha<l  IxH-ome  seminarians.  At  this  period  Saint* 
Sulpice  wjh  charged  with  the  spiritual  direction  of 
schools  of  philosophy  and  even  of  petit*  aeminaire* 
both  at  Paris  and  Angers,  always  with  the  object  of 
preparing  the  pupils  for  the  priesthood.  When  the 
Revolution  broke  out  the  seminary  of  Para  alone  had 
trained  more  than  five  thousand  priests,  and  more 
than  half  the  bishops  who  faced  that  dreadful  tem- 
pest (about  fifty)  had  been  in  Sulpician  seminaries. 
Claude  Bourachot  (1770-77)  and  Pierre  Le  Gallic 
(1777-S'ii,  who  governed  with  the  mournful  presenti- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  were  succeeded  by  Andre1  Em- 
cry.  the  man  providentially  chosen  to  guide  the  society 
during  those  dark  dayB.  He  beheld  the  seminaries 
closed,  his  brethren  scattered,  hunted,  and  compelled  to 
seek  safety  in  exile,  but  he  had  the  great  consolation,  at 
a  t  ime  of  f  requent  defect  ions,  of  seeing  t  hem  all  faithful 
to  their  promises.  Not  one  of  them  took  the  oath  to 
the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy,  and  eighteen  of 
them  died  for  their  faith.  The  life  of  this  illustrious 
priest  belongs  to  the  whole  Church,  whose  rights  he 
defend'''  I  with  unshakable  firmness  against  Napoleon 
I  (see  Emery).  After  the  Concordat  he  reopened  the 
seminary  of  Paris.  He  should  be  regarded  as  the 
restorer  of  the  Society  of  M.  Olier. 

During  the  nineteenth  century  the  Society  of  Saint- 
Sulpice  has  quietly  continued  its  work  of  clerical 
f raining  while  sharing  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Church  in  France.  The  following  superiors  general 
have  governed  it:  M.  Duclaux  (1SU-26);  Cornier 
(1826-45),  a  noted  Hebrew  scholar;  de  Courson 
(IN45-50);  Carriere  (1850-64),  an  eminent  theolo- 
gian; Caval  (1864-75);  J.  H.  lean!  (1879-93);  and 
Captier  (1893-1900),  the  founder  and  first  superior  of 
the  procure  of  Saint-Sulpice  at  Rome.  Living  within 
the  walls  of  its  seminaries,  which,  constantly  increas- 
ing, numbered  twenty-six  in  1900,  the  Society  of 
Saint-Sulpice  has,  so  to  speak,  no  history.  Its  mem- 
bers, absorbed  in  their  professional  duties,  share  the 
life  of  the  seminarians,  being  solicitous  to  train  them 
not  only  in  the  ecclesiastical  sciences,  but  also  in 
priestly  virtues,  and  this  more  by  their  own  daily  ex- 
amples than  by  the  lessons  which  they  teach.  A  good 
Sulpician  constitutes  himself  everywhere  and  always 
the  companion  and  the  model  of  the  future  priests,  in 
their  pious  exercises,  recreations,  meals,  and  walks, 
briefly  in  all  the  details  of  their  life. 

That  such  a  life  is  eminently  fruitful  is  proved  by 
the  numerous  prelates,  distinguished  priests,  founders 
of  religious  orders,  missionaries  and  religious  from 
Sulpician  seminaries,  but  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood that  it  furnishes  few  facts  of  history.  For  the 
Church  of  France  Saint-Sulpice  has  been  a  great 
school  of  ecclesiastical  dignity,  love  of  study,  regu- 
larity, and  virtue.  Pius  X  paid  the  society  this 
tribute:  "Congregatio  Sulpicianorum  fuit  salus  Gal- 
lia-" (Audience  of  10  Jan.,  1905,  to  the  pastors  of 
Paris).  The  recent  persecutions  brought  about  in 
France  by  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  did  not 
fail  to  attack  it.  A  circular  of  Minister  Combes 
(1904)  declared  Saint-Sulpice  unfitted  to  teach 
in  seminaries.  At  the  same  time  the  old  seminary 
of  Paris  was  taken  away  from  it.  Nevertheless  the 
society  was  not  dissolved.  It  sulxsists  in  its  essen- 
tial organs,  and  its  members,  in  m<»st  instances  in  the 
seminaries  of  their  native  dioceses,  continue  work 
of  devotion  to  the  clergy  and  the  Church. 

At  difTerent  dates  the  society  extended  branches  to 
American  soil,  to  Canada  in  M57,  to  the  I'nited 
Stat.*  in  1791.  (See  SrxptciANS  in  the  United 
States,  i 

M.  Olier  had  desired  to  go  to  Canada  to  work  for 
the  conversion  of  the  savages;  this  he  was  unable  to 
do,  but  in  union  with  several  pious  persons,  among 


them  Jerome  I>e  Rover  de  la  Dauversiere,  he  founded 
the  Society  of  Notre-Dame  de  Montreal.    The  under- 
taking was  inspired  by  the  desire  to  found  a  city  in 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  (Yillcmarie  in  the  lsfand 
of  Montreal)  which  should  serve  as  headquarters  for 
the  Indian  missions  and  as  a  stronghold  against  the 
Iroquois.    Tin-  manner  in  which  Slaisonneuve  ac- 
complished this  foundation  is  well  known.    In  1657 
the  dying  Olier  sent  four  of  his  disciples  to  the  mission 
of  Villemarie,  where  the  colonists  were  asking  for 
them.    They  were  led  by  M.  De  Queylus  and  thence- 
forth the  Sulpicians  shared  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
Montreal  colony.  Two  of  t  hem,  Yignal  and  Lemaltre, 
were  slain  by  the  Iroquois  (1660).    In  1663  the  asso- 
ciates of  Notre- Dame,  reduced  to  eight  by  death  and 
weary  of  a  colony  which  yielded  only  expenses,  ceded 
their  rights  and  duties  to  the  Society  of  Saint-Sulpice, 
which  was  thenceforth  owner  and  lord  of  the  Island  of 
Montreal.    It  paid  130,000  litre*  in  debts  and  pledged 
itself  never  to  alienate  the  property  of  the  island.  M. 
de  Breton villiers  gave  no  less  than  400,000  livret  of  his 
personal  fortune  for  the  maintenance  of  the  colony 
and  M.  Faillon  has  calculated  that  from  1657  to  1710 
the  seminary  of  Paris  transmitted  to  that  of  Montreal 
not  less  than  900,000  limn  or  one  million  dollars. 
Personal  devotion  was  added  to  these  ex|H*nses. 
Eleven  Sulpicians  were  labouring  at  Montreal  in 
1668,  teaching  boys,  exercising  the  sacred  ministry, 
or  doing  missionary  work  among  the  savages.  MM. 
Trouve  and  de  Fdnelon  founded  the  mission  of  Kente! 
on  Lake  Ontario.    Dollier  de  Casson  and  Brehan  de 
Gallince  explored  the  region  of  the  Great  I. 
(1669),  of  which  they  made  a  map.    In  1676  was 
opened  the  mission  of  the  Mountain  on  the  site  of  the 
present  seminary,  where  M.  Belmont  built  a  fort 
(1(585).    The  brandy  traffic  necessitated  the  removal 
of  this  fixed  mission  and  in  1720  it  was  transferred  to 
Lac-des- Deux- Montagues,  where  it  is  at  present.  At 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  Sulpicians  had 
created  and  organized  in  the  vicinity  of  Montreal  six 
parishes  which  they  zealously  administered,  besides  sup- 
plying them  with  churches,  presbyteries,  and  schools. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  the  history  of  the 
society  in  Canada  continued  closely  linked  with  that 
of  Montreal,  in  all  of  whose  works  it  assisted  by  its  re- 
sources and  devotion.  The  number  of  priests  in- 
creased to  meet  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  at  the  con- 
quest (1760)  they  numbered  thirty.  They  were 
headed  by  worthy  men:  Vachon  de  Belmont  (1700- 
31 ),  who  succeeded  Dollier  de  Casson ;  I»uis  Normant 
du  Faradon  (1731-59),  who  assisted  Ven.  Mere  d'You- 
ville  in  the  foundation  of  the  Grey  Nuns;  Etienne 
Montgolfier,  who  had  the  difficult  task  of  governing 
his  community  during  the  period  of  conquest.  To 
the  Sulpicians  who  remained  after  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  (17631  the  seminary  of  Saint-Sulpice  ceded  its 
possessions  in  Canada  on  condition  that  they  would 
earn-  on  the  work  of  M.  Olier.  Being  unable  to  re- 
cruit their  numbers  the  Sulpicians  of  Montreal  would 
have  become  extinct  had  not  the  English  Govern- 
ment humanely  opened  Canada  to  the  priests  perse- 
cuted by  the  French  Revolution.  Twelve  Sulpicians 
reached"  Montreal  in  1794.  After  lengthy  disputes 
the  possessions  of  the  society  coveted  by  the  English 
agents  were  recognized  by  the  British  Crown  (1840) 
and  the  Sulpicians  were  free  to  continue  undisturbed 
their  work  for  the  Church  and  society.  Besides  the 
College  de  Montreal,  founded  in  1767.  and  which  per- 
formed important  services  after  the  conquest,  they 
founded  a  higher  seminary  (1810)  for  the  education  of 
tlu-  clergy.  In  this  house  several  thousand  priests 
have  been  trained  for  the  priesthood.  They  have 
since  founded  (1894)  for  the  benefit  of  the  clergy  a 
seminary  of  philosophy  at  Montreal,  opened  the  Ca- 
nadian College  at  Rome  for  higher  eeclcsiast  ical  study, 
and  quite  recently  (1911)  have  organize!  the  School 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  for  the  recruiting  of  clergy 
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in  the  Archdiocese  of  Montreal.  Since  1886  the  so- 
ciety has  gradually  abandoned  the  administration  of 
its  parishes  in  Montreal,  at  present  retaining  only 
those  of  Notre-Dame  and  Saint-Jacques  in  the  city 
and  that  of  Oka  in  the  diocese.  That  it  does  not, 
nevertheless,  stand  aloof  from  any  of  the  great  under- 
takings in  the  city  which  it  founded  is  manifested  by 
the  Laval  University  and  the  public  library. 

Separated  from  Saint-Sulpice  as  regards  materia] 
possessions,  the  Montreal  community  maintains  its 
spiritual  alliance  with  Paris.  The  sutierior-gcncral  or 
his  representative  makes  periodically  the  canonical 
visitation  of  the  Canadian  houses.  They  are  governed 
by  a  superior  elected  every  five  years,  who  is  assisted 
by  a  council  of  twelve,  four  of  whom,  called  assistants, 
are  his  habitual  advisem 

As  will  be  readily  perceived  the  principal  Sulpician 
work  in  both  France  and  America  is  that  of  seminaries. 
The  Sulpician  is  cither  the  model  of  the  pastor  in  the 
ministry  or  the  trainer  of  the  priest  within  the  semi- 
naries. His  manner  of  life  has  been  described  above; 
his  instruction  and  method  will  hiTe  be  treated  briefly. 
The  sole  directing  principle  of  the  studies  at  Saint- 
Sulpioe  is  the  most  filial  docility  of  judgment  and  will 
towards  the  pope,  not  only  when  he  defines,  but  when 
he  expresses  a  preference  or  gives  directions  and  coun- 
sels. Mindful  of  their  responsibility  for  priestly  souls 
the  Sulpicians  teach  their  pupils,  not  the  novelty 
which  may  send  them  astray,  nor  their  personal  opin- 
ions which  have  no  guarantee  of  certitude,  but  the 
truth  stamped  with  the  seal  of  the  Church  and  issuing 
thence  warranted  and  authentic.  In  Holy  Scripture 
they  treat  the  books  they  explain  as  Divine  books, 
avoiding  the  exaggerations  of  critical  research  and 
abiding  by  the  interpretation  of  the  text.  In  dog- 
matic theology  they  set  forth  the  truth,  at  the  same 
time  warning  their  pupils  against  Rationalistic  and 
Modernistic  theories  and  minimizing  insinuat  ions.  In 
apologetics  they  follow  the  historical  method;  in 
philosophy  they  recognize  no  master  save  St. 
Thomas. 

Although  the  kind  of  instruction  given  at  Saint- 
Sulpice  tends  to  produce  nu  n  whose  knowledge  is 
more  solid  than  brilliant,  more  deep  than  extensive, 
there  has  been  no  lack  of  remarkable  professors  in  anv 
branch  of  ecclesiastical  learning.  Out  of  the  seven 
hundred  and  thirty  members  which  the  society  had 
numlx'red  down  to  1790  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  liad  secured  their  doctor's  degree  at  the  Sor- 
bonne.  Doctrine  is  surely  more  valuable  than  learn- 
ing, and  no  book  written  by  a  Sulpician  has  ever  been 
placed  on  the  Index.  Among  the  theologians  were: 
Dclafosse  (1701-45)  and  dc  Montaigne  (1687-1767), 
who  wrote  remarkable  dogmatic  treatises  published  in 
the  theology  of  Honore  Tournelv;  Legrand  (1711-87), 
as  f anions  for  his  dogmatic  writ  ings  as  for  his  refutation 
of  the  philosophical  errors  of  his  time;  Rey  and  Ronv, 
aiithnrs  of  valuable  treatises  published  at  Lyons;  Peala 
(1787-1853),  the  continuator  of  the  ecclesiastical  con- 
ferences of  Le  Puy;  Vieusse  (1784-1857).  author  of  the 
"Compendiosje  institutiones  theologirae"  of  Toulouse; 
Carricre  (1795-186-1),  author  of  authoritative  trea- 
tises on  marriage,  contracts,  justice,  etc.;  Vincent 
(1813-69).  author  of  the  so-called  "Clermont  Theol- 
-  L*01*^  (1616-9-1)  and  De  la  Chetardve 
(1634-1/14)  wroU-  iustlv-cstecmcd  catechisms  and 
conversations  or  ecclesiastical  instructions.  Among 
the  Sulpicians  whose  works  were  addressed  to  the 
general  faithful  were  Blanlo  (1617-57),  author  of  "En- 
lance  chretienne"!  Guisain  (1627-82),  author  of  the 
sages  entret  lens  "of  a  soul  desirous  of  salvation:  La- 
saiisse  iMO-iWJW.  author  of  manv  works  of  pietv; 
"union  ( 1 ,9-VlST  )  i,  „  hose  "  Meditations  "are  much 
UBCd,  Riche  (1*24-92),  author  of  works  intended  to 
assist  piety.  Among  those  who  had  chiefly  in  view  the 
K^l?M«^h','-rii:r«fv  "ere,  after  Olier"  himself,  M. 
Ironson  (1622-1700),  whose  "Examens  particuliers" 


is  a  masterpiece  of  spiritual  psychology  and  whose 
"Forma  cleri",  treatise  on  obedience,  and  other 
works  are  useful  to  the  clergy;  Fvot  dc  Vaugimois 
(1689-1758),  who  wrote  "Conversations  with  Jesus 
Christ  before  and  after  Mass"  (1721),  very  popular 
at  that  time,  and  a  host  of  other  works  for  the  sancti- 
fication  of  priests;  Boyer  (1768-1842),  the  author  of 
ecclesiastical  retreats;  Vernet  (1760-1843),  who 
wrote  many  works  to  enliven  the  piety  of  religious  and 
priests,  such  as  the  "Nepotien";  Hamon  (1795- 
1870),  the  biographer  of  Cardinal  Cheverus  and  St. 
Francis  de  Sales;  Calais  (1802-54).  "Le  bon  semiria- 
riste"  (1839);  Renaudet  (1794-18.80),  wrote  various 
works  on  asceticism,  also  meditations;  Gamon  (1813- 
86),  author  of  the  lives  of  holy  priests;  Baeue*  (1820- 
92),  "Manuel  du  serainariste  en  vacances". 

Among  the  scholars  and  learned  men  in  various 
branches  were:  I^aurent-Jossc  Le  Clerc  (1677-1736), 
historian,  theologian,  controversialist,  and  author  of 
the  "Bibhotheque  de  Richelet"  (1727),  of  a  "Lettre 
critique  sur  le  Dictionnairc  de  Baylc"  (1731),  and  of 
various  and  learned  writings;  Grandet  (1646-1724), 
who  wrote  "Lea  saints  pretres  francais  du  XVII*  sie- 
cle",  and  numerous  historical  or  devotional  works; 
Emery  (q.  v.);  Goasclin  (1787-1H58),  who  published1! 
the  life  and  works  of  F6nelon,  and  wrote  numerous 
historical  works;  Le  Hir  (1811-68),  one  of  the  most 
learned  Hebrew  scholars  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
Pinault  (1793-1870),  who  composed  remarkable  physi- 
cal and  mathematical  treatises;  Faillon  (1800-70). 
author  of  the  lives  of  de  Ijuitages  and  Olier,  of 
"  Monuments  inMita  sur  I'apostolat  de  Marie-Made- 
leine en  I'rovenec  ",  and  of  numerous  historical  works 
on  Canada  and  Montreal;  Moyen  (1828-99),  who 
compiled  a  "Flora  of  Canada"  and  various  scientific 
works;  Grandvaux  (1819-85),  who  published  Le 
Hir'a  works  after  his  death,  and  was  very  learned  in 
all  branches  of  ecclesiastical  knowledge;  Hichou 
(1823-87),  noted  for  his  works  on  church  history  and 
Scripture;  Brugerc  (1823-88),  a  theologian  and  his- 
torian of  wide  knowledge;  Icard  (1805-93),  known 
for  his  writings  on  catechisms,  canon  law,  and  various 
spiritual  subject*.  To  these  names  must  be  added 
those  of  Caron  (1779-1850),  a  liturgist,  who  pub- 
lished the  "Manuel  de  ceremonies  selon  le  nt  de 
Paris"  (1846);  Parisis  (1724-S1);  and  Manier  (1807- 
71),  who  issued  philosophical  courses. 

Qoauux.  Vied*  U.  Emery  (Pun*.  1S»11).  Introdurtion.  1-102: 
IcaRO,  Troilition*  de  la  campmrnie  du  pritree  de  .Sninl-Su"*.™ 
(PluiS|  IHSfl):  BsHTKAND.  BMvMhftJue  eulpicirnne  <m  «l'("*r* 
Utttraxrt  de  la  romp,  dt  Saint-Sulpire  (l*»n»,  lUOfll;  flWirfi* 
trimeMHA  de*  anrirne  titer*  de  Saint-Silptee  (IW«-l»in: 
iiemTutl  tolume  of  the  centenary  of  St.  Mary'e  Seminary  of  St- 
MMtt  (Baltimon-.  1S«1);  Golden  Jutntee  of  SI.  (  tuxrU.  <  atleo, 
(Hulttmncr.  1S!IS);  Shea.  /fMfery  of  «**  tatkolic  Church  i»  th* 
United  Slain  (New  York,  lSSO-92). 

A.  FoCRXET. 

Saints  Vincent  and  Anast&ilui  (TwrM  Fox- 
Tti'M  ad  Aquas  Salvias,  Tre  Fontank.  or  Thki.e 
Fountains),  Abdet  of,  near  Rome.  Connected 
witli,  and  belonging  to  the  monastery  are  three 
separate  sanctuaries.  The  first,  the  Church  of  St. 
Paul  of  Three  Fountains,  was  raised  over  the  fi»t 
where  St.  Paul  was  beheadi-d  by  onler  of  W* 
Legend  savs  that  the  head,  severed  from  the  body, 
rebounded*  striking  the  earth  in  three  different  places, 
from  which  fountains  sprang  forth,  flowing  to  the 
present  dav,  and  located  within  the  sanctuary  itsell. 
The  second,  originally  dedicated  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  under  the  title  "Our  Udy  of  Martyr*  . 
is  built  over  the  relics  of  St.  Zeno  and  his  W.Mt 
legionaries,  who  were  martyred  here  at  the  order  oi 
Diocletian,  in  290.  In  this  church  is  the  altar 
"Scala  Ctrii",  from  which  the  church  receives  «w 
present  name.  Within  is  the  church  and  monaster} 
dedicated  to  Sts.  Vincent  ami  Anastasnw.  built  nv 
Pope  Honorius  I  in  626,  and  given  to  the  Bene- 
dictines, who  were  to  can-  for  the  two  older  san  - 
tuaries,  as  well  as  their  own  church.    The  abbey  «*» 
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richly  endowed,  particularly  by  Charlemagne,  who 
bestowed  on  it  Orbit ello  and  eleven  other  towns, 
with  a  considerable  territory,  over  which  its  abbot 
exercises    ordinary    jurisdiction    (abbaiia  nullius). 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century  the 
persecutions  inflicted  on  the  Eastern  monks  by  the 
Monothclites  obliged  many  of  them  to  seek  shelter 
in  Rome,  and  to  them  this  abbey  was  committed  :is  a 
refuge.  These  continued  in  jiossession  until  the  tenth 
century,  when  it  was  given  to  the  Cluniacs.  In 
1140  Pope  Innocent  II  withdrew  the  abbey  from 
them,  and  entrusted  it  to  St.  Bernard,  who  sent 
there  a  colony  from  Clairvaux,  with  Peter  Bernard 
of  Paganclli  as  their  abbot,  who  five  years  later  bo- 
came  Pope  Eugene  III. 

At  the  time  Innocent  granted  the  monastery  to 
the  Cistercians,  he  had  the  church  repaired  and  the 
monastic  quarters  rebuilt  according  to  the  usages  of 
the  order.    Of  the  fourteen  regular  abbots  who 

foverned  the  abbcv,  several,  besides  Blessed  Eugene 
II,  became  cardinals,  legates,  or  bishops.  Pope 
Honorius  III,  in  1221,  again  restored  the  Church  of 
Sts.  Vincent  and  Anastasius  and  |MT8onally  con- 
secrated it,  seven  cardinals  at  the  same  time  con- 
secrating the  seven  altars  therein.  Cardinal  Branda 
(1419)  was  the  first  commendutory  abbot,  and  after 
him  this  office  was  often  filled  by  a  cardinal.  Popes 
Clement  VII  and  VIII  as  cardinals  held  this  position, 
i/co  X,  in  1519,  authorized  the  religious  to  elect  their 
own  regular  suixrior,  a  claustral  prior  independent  of 
the  commendatory  abbot,  who  from  this  time  for- 
ward was  always  to  be  a  cardinal.  From  102.5, 
when  the  abbey  was  affiliated  to  the  Cistercian  Con- 
gregation of  St.  Bernard  in  Tuscany,  until  its  sup- 
pression at  the  NajKileonic  invasion  (1812)  the  local 
superior  was  a  regular  abbot,  but  without  prejudice 
to  the  commendatory  abbot.  The  best  known  of 
this  series  of  regular  ablwts  was  the  second,  Dom 
Ferdinand  Ughcfii,  who  was  one  of  the  foremost 
literary  men  of  his  age,  the  author  of  "Italia  Sacra" 
and  numerous  other  works. 

From  1K12  the  sanctuaries  were  deserted,  until  Leo 
XII  (1826)  removed  them  from  the  nominal  care  of 
the  Cistercians,  and  transferred  them  to  the  Friars 
Minor  of  the  Strict  Observance.  The  purpose  of  the 
pontiff,  however,  was  not  accomplished ;  the  surround- 
ings were  so  unhenlthful  that  no  community  could 
live  there.  In  1S07  Pius  IX  appointed  his  cousin. 
Cardinal  Milesi-Ferretti,  Commendatory  Abbot  of 
Sts.  Vincent  and  Anastasius,  who  endeavoured  to 
restore,  not  only  the  material  desolation  that  reigned 
in  the  neglected  sanctuaries,  but  also  to  provide  that 
they  be  suitably  served  by  ministers  of  God.  To 
further  this  end'he  obtained  that  their  care  be  again 
commit  ted  to  the  Cistercians.  A  community  was 
sent  there  in  1808  from  La  Grande  Trappe  to  institute 
the  regular  life  and  to  try  to  render  more  healthful 
the  lands,  which  from  long  neglect  had  been  called 
the  tomba  (gravevard)  of  the  Roman  Campagna. 
Assisted  bv  Pius  IX,  so  long  as  he  held  the  tem- 
poral sovereignty,  and  by  other  friends,  especially 
Mgr  de  Merode,  they  were  able  to  supply  their 
ordinary  needs.  The  usurpation  of  1870  deprived 
Pius  IX  of  the  power  to  aid  them,  and  later,  when  the 
Italian  Government  confiscated  religious  properties, 
they  suffered  with  the  others.  They  remained  at 
Three  Fountains,  at  first  renting  and  later  (1886) 
definitively  purchasing  it  from  the  Government,  with 
an  additional  tract  of  1334  acres.  They  inaugurated 
modern  methods  for  the  elimination  of  the  malarial 
conditions  that  had  been  such  an  obstacle  to  health 
in  the  past,  especially  by  planting  a  large  numln-r  of 
eucalyptus  and  other  trees,  an  experiment  insisted 
u|Hin  by  the  Government  in  the  contract  of  sale.  The 
trial  proved  a  success,  so  that  the  vicinity  is  now 
nearly  as  healthful  as  Rome  itself.  The  present  corn- 
abbot  is  Cardinal  Oreglia  di 


dean  of  the  Sacred  College;  and  the  Administrator 
is  the  Most  Reverend  Dom  Augustine  Marre,  Abbot- 
General  of  the  Reformed  Cistercians. 

I'aHKLU.  Italia  Sacra  (Vrni<"e,  1717-21);  Bvc^rm.  Srptimiannf 
U\Hor\at  Ubrx  atptem  (Huinr,  1724);  Hi.kmi:k,  (luide  du  toyaotur 
cntholiqu*  A  Rome  iLouvain,  1HS1);  Monukt,  L'Al>baie  de*  Troie 
Fontaine*  ttiutt  aux  Baux  Salrtennr*  (Lvun.  l.ViV);  Manriqfe. 
AnnaU*  Cut.  (Lyon.  1G42);  Le  Nun.  Etmi  .ur  VhiHmre  de 
tOrdr*  de  VUraux  (Parii.  ltSOOt:  J*NAt  hchek.  Orioinum  Cutrr- 
eirniium,  I  (Vionna.  1S7S) ;  Obrecht,  The  Tramnttt  of  the  Thrrt 
Fountain*  in  Mmrnnrr  of  tkr  S,irrrd  llrart  (Nnw  York,  1804); 
I.1M.  Tmppa  dillt  Tre  Fontanr.  (Konv\  1SK3);  Gai'MK,  1*'  Troit 
Rom*  (Pari*,  1W2);  ArcAl—  of  the  Abbey  of  Tre  Fonlane, 

Saint  Sylvester,  Order  of,  is  neither  monastic 
nor  military  but  a  purely  honorary  title  created  by 
Gregory  Xvl,  31  Oct.,  1841.  The  idea  of  placing 
this  title,  borrowed  from  the  Middle  Ages,  under  the 
patronage  of  a  pope  of  the  fourth  century  is  explained 
by  the  existence  of  a  fabulous  order  of  Constantine 
the  Great  claiming  the  approval  of  his  contemporary, 
Sylvester  I,  which  enjoyed  a  usurped  authority  at 
Rome  from  the  seventeenth  century.  To  end  this 
abuse,  Gregory  XVI  created  an  authentic  title  of 
Knightsof  St.  Sylvester,  to  be  conferred  in  recognition 
of  some  service  rendered  to  the  Church,  the  order  being 
limited  to  150  commanders  and  300  Roman  knights, 
besides  foreigners  of  whom  the  number  is  unlimited. 
The  members  have  no  privileges  beyond  that  of 
wearing  a  decoration  which  consists  of  a  gold  enam- 
elled  Maltese  cross  with  the  image  of  St.  Sylvester 
on  one  side  and  on  the  other  the  inscription :  "18-11 
Gregorius  XVI  restituit." 

Cli.  MoELUER. 

Saint  Thomas,  Diocese  ok  (Sancti  Thom*  in 
Insula),  comprising  the  Islands  of  Silo  Thome!  and 
Principe,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  was  erectwl  on  23 
November,  1584,  as  suffragan  of  Lisbon;  in  1676  it 
was  made  subject  to  the  Metropolitan  of  San  Salvador, 
Brazil,  ami  in  1844  to  Lisbon  once  more.  The  last 
bishop,  Barlolomeo  de  Martyribus,  a  Carmelite  of 
Sandornir,  was  preconized  on  8  March,  1816,  and  died 
in  1847.  The  sec  then  remained  vacant.  Since 
1865  it  has  been  ruled  as  a  vicariate.  Sao  Thome\ 
lying  one  hundred  and  fift  v  miles  off  the  African  main- 
land at  0°28'  X.  Int.  and"  6°  42"  E.  long.,  has  an  area 
of  thn-e  hundred  and  fifty-eight  square  miles  and  a 
population  of  37,776  inhabitants  (in  1900).  It  is 
very  fertile,  and  is  noted  for  its  cocoa.  The  capital, 
Sao  Thom<S  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Santa  Anna, 
contains  6000  inhabitants.  The  island,  when  dis- 
covered on  21  December,  1470,  by  Joaode  Santare 
was  uninhabited;  in  1485  Joao  de  Paiva  and  in  14 
Pereira  attempted  to  colonize  it.  Most  of  the  pres- 
ent inhabitants  are  of  African  slave  origin.  About 
1544  a  ship  carrying  a  cargo  of  Angolares  was  wrecked 
at  Sete  Pedro/ and  3000  of  their  descendants  still 
live  in  the  south-west.  The  Capuchins  arrived  in 
1659  and  established  a  definite  mission  m  1688. 
Principe,  lying  ninety  miles  north-east  of  Sfto  Thom6 
and  discovered  in  1471,  had  an  area  of  42  square 
miles  and  a  population  of  4327.  Its  chief  town  is 
Sao  Antonio.  The  diocese  contains  8  parishes  and 
22,000  Catholics.  Owing  to  the  development  of  the 
cocoa  trade  in  recent  years  the  population,  recruited 
chiefly  from  Africa,  is  estimated  to  have  " 
by  over  20,000  since  the  last  official  cci 

NlMjREIBOfl,  Ila  de  San  Thame  (Pari..  1901). 

A.  A.  MacEblean. 


.  (1910). 


Saint  Thomas  (Santo  Tomas),  University  or, 
Manila,  founded  in  1619  by  the  Dominican  Miguel 
de  Benavides,  Archbishop  of  Manila.  In  1645 
Innocent  X  granted  it  the  title  of  pontifical  univer- 
sity, and  in  the  same  vear  it  received  the  title  of 
royal  university  from  Philip  IV  of  Spain.  Attached 
to* the  university  is  the  College  of  San  Juan  dc  I^etran. 
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\ftcr  a  five  years'  course  in  this  college,  including 
Latin,  Greek  ."English,  mathematics,  natural  history, 
botany,  mineralogy,  physics,  chemistry,  and  phi- 
losophy, the  successful  student  receives  the  Degree  of 
Itsii-hetor  of  \rts.  The  university  has  the  right  of  con- 
ferri  i  ig  the  doctorate  in  theology,  philosophy,  in  civil  and 
canon  law,  medicine, pharmacy,  literature,  and  science. 
The  departments  of  the  university  are  all  within 
the  "walled  city".  The  university  attained  it*  great- 
est prosperity  in  1897,  just  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Spanish-American  war.  In  that  year  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  the  various  courses  was  as 


L*  n i v  ehjuty  or  St.  Thomas,  Manila 
Church  of  Sun  Dumioco  on  the  Righl 

follows:  divinity,  15;  canon  law,  5;  civil  law,  572; 
medicine,  361;  pharmacy,  90;  philosophy  and  liter- 
ature, 51;  sciences,  14;  that  year,  however,  owing  to 
the  revolution,  the  numlwrs  very  notably  decreased 
until  within  the  last  two  years,  when  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  attendance,  the  schools  of  medi- 
cine anil  pharmacy  being  particularly  well  attended. 
In  connexion  with  the  university  there  is  an  excellent 
museum  of  natural  history.  The  exhibits  of  this 
museum  have  been  awarded  special  premiums  at 
the  expositions  of  Paris,  Madrid,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Hanoi  in  Cochinchina,  and  .St.  Louis.  The 
museum  contains  excellent  material  for  the  study  of 
anatomy,  anthropology,  diplogenesy,  Philippine  eth- 
nology, zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  ana  numis- 
matics. The  zoological  specimens  and  their  varieties 
number  over  lO.IXX).  These  have  been  carefully 
catalogued  in  a  notable  work,  "Catdlogo  sistematico 
de  toda  la  fauna  de  Filipinas",  arranged  by  the 
Reverend  Casto  de  Klcra,  O.P.,  who  for  many  years 
held  the  chair  of  natural  history  in  the  university. 
The  classes  of  medicine  are  held  in  St.  Joseph's 
College  anil  in  the  San  Juan  de  Dios  hospital,  both 
founded  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  medical  de- 
partment has  wcll-c<|uip|>cd  labormtorin.  The  courses 
of  pharmacy  an-  given  in  St.  Joseph's  College.  The 
library  contains  more  than  25,000  volumes.  The 
university  is  under  the  direction  of  a  corporation 

formed  by  Dominicans;  the  rector  is  always  a  mem- 
ber of  that  order,  though  secular  professors  are  ap- 
pointed for  the  chairs  of  civil  law,  medicine,  and 
phatumey.  The  faculty  numbers  ftO  professors  anil 
--"  assistant  teachers  and  masters  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  university. 

John  J.  Thomfkin!}. 


Saint  Thomas  of  Guiana  (Guayana),  Diocese 
OK  (de  Guayana),  suffragan  of  Caracas,  erec  ted  by 
Pius  VI  on  19  Dec.,  1791,  comprises  the  former  stateof 
Bermdder,  districts  of  Nueva  Esparta  and  Guayana, 
and  territories  of  Amazonas,  Caura,  Colon.  ( >rinoco, 
and  Yuruary,  in  the  south  and  east  of  Venezuela.  The 
first  bishop  was  Mgr.  Francisco  de  Vbarra,  born  at 
Guacata,  Venezuela;  his  successors  were:  (1 1  Jose"  An- 
tonio Mohedano  (1S00),  born  in  the  Diocese  of  To- 
ledo; (2)  Mgr.  Jose  de  Silva  y  Olave  (15  March,  1815). 
After  the  troubles  caused  by  the  wars  of  mdepondam 
I>«o  XII  named  (3)  Mgr.  Mariano Talavero.  of  Santa 
Fe\  vicar  Apostolic  and  titular  Bishop  of  Trirala. 
Gregory  XII  restored  the  episcopate,  appointing  (4] 
Mgr.  Antonio  Fortique  (12  July,  18411;  (5)  JoscEman- 
uel  Arroyo  (1850) ;  and  (6)  Mgr.  Antonio  Maria  Durdn 
(25  Sept  .,  1891 ),  the  present  bishop.  The  diocese  con- 
tains over  400,000  Catholics,  and  a  few  alien  Jews  and 
Protestants;  00  parishes  (20  filial);  36  priests;  50 
churches  and  chapels.  The  Carib  Indians  occupying 
Eastern  Venezuela  were  civilized  and  Christianized 
by  the  early  Spanish  Franciscan  missionaries.  The 
episcopal  city,  Ciudad  Bolivar  (population  12,000) 
was  established  in  1704  bv  two  Jesuits  under  the  gov- 
ernorship of  Joaquin  de  Mendoza,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Orinoco,  and  call**!  San  Tomas  de  la  Nueva 
Guayana;  but  owing  to  a  narrowing  of  the  river  was 
commonly  known  as  Angostura.  It  played  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  national  history,  and  Simon  Boli- 
var was  elected  president  there  by  the  Congress  of 
February,  1819;  in  his  honour  the  city  has  been  re- 
named Ciudad  Bolivar. 

Moianb,  Up  the  Orinoco  and  Down  tkr  Magialrnn  (New  York, 
1010).  m.  „ 

A.  A.  MacErlean. 

Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur  (Sancti  Thom.e  de 
Meliapok),  Diocese  of,  suffragan  to  the  primal ial 
S.v  of  Goa  in  the  Hast  Indies;  it  derives  its  name 
from  the  site  of  its  cathedral,  in  which  the  Apostle 
St.  Thomas  was  interred  on  his  martyrdom,  and  the 
Tamil  word  Mailapur  (i.  c.  the  town  of  peacocks), 
which  the  Greeks  rendered  as  Maliarpha,  the  lortu- 
guese  Meliapor,  anil  the  English  Mylaporc. 

Enrly  Hixtory.—Tho  local  Indian  tradition,  largi'l}' 
corrots.ratcd  bv  collateral  evidence,  is  that  the  Apiw- 
tlc  St.  Thomas,  after  preaching  on  the  west  coast  ol 
India,  passed  on  to  the  east  coast  and  fixed  his  see  at 
Mvlapur,  which  was  then  a  flourishing  city.  1  he 
number  of  converts  he  made  having  aroused  the  hos- 
tility of  the  heathen  priests,  he  fled  from  their  anger  to 
•  he  summit  of  what  is  now  known  as  St.  Thomas  e 
Mount  (situated  in  a  direct  line  four  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Mvlapur).  Thither  he  was  followed 
by  his  persecutors,  who  transfixiil  him  with  a  lance  as 
he  praved  kneeling  on  a  stone,  a.  d.  OH.  trom  the 
facts  that  the  lloman  Breviao'decliircs>t.lrioinasto 
have  "crowned  the  glory  of  his  Apowtlcslnp  with  mar- 
tyrdom  at  Caiamina"  and  that  no  1  races  Of  any  t-  sia- 
mina  exist,  various  t heories— some  of  them  prnbai>i> 
absurd— have  been  put  forward  to  ident  ify  Caiamina 
with  Mvlapur.  or  with  St.  Thomas  s  Mount,  in 
writer  of  this  article  once  suggested  that  (  alain  n.i 
might  be  a  modification  of  Cliolainandalam  (i.  e.  uh 
kingdom  of  the  Cholas,  as  the  surrounding  count O 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era).  On  nu- 
turer  reflection  he  has  found  it  far  more  reasonably  t«> 
believe  that  Caiamina  was  an  ancient  town  at  he  tool 
of  the  hill  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  that  has  wholh  OS* 
appeared,  as  many  more  recent  historic  Indian  cam 
have  disnpiieared,  built  as  they  were  of  mud.  «xccp 
for  their  temples  and  palaces  which  were  pi  ex- 
quisitely wrought  stone.  This  much  is  certain .  < 
Europeans  settled  in  the  place  there  was  no  Indian 
name  even  for  the  hill.  This  is  shown  bv  the  \  >  nt 
In.lian  name,  Faranghi  Mala.  (i.  e .  the  hill  o the 
Franks),  useil  to  denote  both  the  hill  and  the  town 
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around  its  base,  a  service  which  the  English  numr — 
St.  Thomas's  Mount  — equally  renders.  His  body  was 
brought  to  Mylapur  and  huneri  in  the  house  in  which 
he  had  lived,  and  which  was  used  as  a  place  of  wor- 
ship. A  notable  portion  of  the  relies  of  the  Apostle 
was  obtained  for  the  church  of  Edessa,  at  an  early 
period,  by  Christian  trailers  from  Persia.  The  Edea- 
sene  relics  were  in  course  of  time  conveyed  to  Chios, 
and  finally  to  Ortona  in  Italy,  where  they  are  yet 
venerated. 

India's  maritime  trade  languished  and  died  out 
about  the  fourth  century.  Though  the  country  was 
thus  cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  external 
world,  the  succession  of  bishops  was  kept  up  till  the 
revival  of  Brahminism  at  Mylapur  in  the  seventh 
century,  when  there  was  a  ruthless  massacre  of  Jains 
and  Christians.  The  Bishop  of  Mylapur  and  his 
priests  were  put  to  death,  and  the  remnant  of  his 
flock  fled  acroew  the  country  to  the  mountains  of  the 
west.  As  the  sees  on  the  west  coast  were  vacant  at 
the  time,  the  A|Kistolic  succession  was  interrupted, 
and  on  the  death  of  the  priests  then  living,  the  Chris- 
tians kept  the  light  of  their  faith  burning  by  lay 
baptism,  the  recitation  of  their  prayers,  by  wearing  a 
cross,  and  by  surreptitious  visits  to  the  tomb  of  the 
Apostle  in  the  ruined  church  at  Mylapur;  in  thiB  they 
were  helped  by  the  fact  that  shortly  after  the  massa- 
cre, Mylapur  had  been  overwhelmed  by  the  sea,  which 
returned  to  its  bed  after  wrecking  the  city  and  causing 
the  Brahmins  to  flee  and  build  a  new  .\Iylapur  a  mile 
further  inland.  This  new  Mylapur  is  to  this  very  day 
almost  purely  Brahmin.  The  site  of  old  Mylapur  is 
now  a  sand  dune,  and  would  have  been  wholly  forgot- 
ten but  for  the  interest  it  possessed  for  the  early  In- 
dian Christians  and  their  successors. 

Xestorian  Period. — India's  maritime  trade  began  to 
revive  in  the  ninth  century.  The  Nestorian  mer- 
chants from  Persia,  finding  that  there  were  Christians 
in  India,  brought  out  their  own  priests  and  subse- 
quently bishops  to  minister  to  them,  whom  the  Indian 
Christians  for  want  of  instruction  did  not  know  to  be 
in  heresy.  Presently,  a  new  Nestorian  town  began  to 
rise  on  the  sand  dune  that  covered  old  Mylapur,  the 
most  prominent  feature  of  which  was  a  chapel  over  the 
site  of  the  Apostle's  tomb.  Hence  the  Persian  and 
Arabian  trailers  called  the  town  Betumah  (i.  e. 
house,  church,  or  town  of  Thomas.  But  the  Indian 
Christians  called  it  Tirumailapur  (i.  e.  Holy  Myla- 
pur). It  is  this  chapel  that  the  ambassadors  of  Alfred 
the  Great  of  England  are  supposed  to  have  visited 
(a.  d.  HS:{),  and  w-hieh  John  of  Monte  Corvino  (1200), 
Marco  Polo  (1220),  Blessed  Orient  di  Perdone  (131H), 
and  Conti  (1400)  did  for  a  certainty  visit.  Later  Be- 
tumah declined,  and  about  1500  was  only  a  heap  of 
ruins. 

First  Portuguese  Missionaries. — Shortly  after  the 
discovery  of  the  Cape  route  to  India,  caravels  of  Por- 
tuguese Franciscans  and  Dominicans  set  out  to  evan- 
gelize the  no  longer  sealed  lands  of  the  East,  and  tra- 
versed their  surf-lwnten  coasts  in  search  of  suitable 
centres  for  their  o|>erat ions.  There  is  a  legend  which 
tells  how,  when  a  caravel  with  some  Franciscan  mis- 
sionaries engaged  in  such  a  search  was  cruising  up  the 
Coromaririel  Coast,  one  day  towanls  nightfall  their  at- 
tention was  attracted  by  a  light  on  shore  and  they 
decided  to  land  there.  They  did,  without  knowing 
then  or  for  some  time  after,  that  they  had  landed 
at  the  mins  of  Betumah.  But  when  they  attempted 
to  approach  the  light,  it  preceded  them  inland,  across 
the  mins  of  the  Ni>stiirian  town,  over  an  empty 
stretch  of  ground,  past  (new)  Mvlapur  and  into  a  for- 
est, where  the  light  vanished.  Here  the  Franciscans 
established  a  mission  and  built  a  church  (still  extant) 
in  honour  of  Our  Ijuly  of  Light  in  1510,  whence  the 
locality,  no  longer  a  forest,  but  a  wealthy  residential 
quarter,  is  Mill  known  as  The  Liu — after  Nossji  Sen- 
hora  da  Luz  (that  is.  Our  I-ariy  of  Light).    The  Do- 
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minicans  followed  in  their  wake,  ami  in  1520  Fre.  Am- 
brosio,  O.P.,  was  consecrated  bishop  for  the  Domini- 
can missions  at  Cranganore  anil  Mylapur. 

The  following  year  King  John  III  of  Portugal  or- 
dered a  search  to  be  instituted  for  the  tomb  of  the 
Apostle  St.  Thomas.  As  long  as  the  tomb,  with  the 
counterpart  of  t  he  Ortona  relics,  was  looked  for,  not  h- 
ing  was  found;  however  when  the  search  was  given  up, 
both  were  accidentally  discovered.  The  royal  com- 
mission found  traces  of  the  old  Nestorian  chapel,  but 
nothing  of  the  tomb.  But  while  directing  opt  nit  ions 
to  build  an  oratorv  commemorative  of  the  spot,  and 
digging  deeply  in  the  sandy  soil  to  lay  its  foundations, 
it  found  a  nuisonry  tomb,  containing  what  might  have 
been  ex|>ccted  to  be  found  in  the  Apostle's  tomb:  some 
bones  of  snowy  whiteness,  the  head  of  a  lance,  a  pil- 
grim's staff,  and  an  earthen  vase.  This  was  in  1522. 
The  fact  brought  ruined  Betumah  into  popularity 
with  the  Portuguese,  who  settled  here  in  large  num- 
bers and  ealli-d  the  new  Eun>pe»n  town  San  Thome 
(after  St.  Thomas)  and  San  Thome  de  Mclianor,  when 
they  wanted  to  distinguish  it  from  Sao  Thome,  the 
African  island,  though  the  town  was  somewhat  distant 
from  Mvlapur. 

The  Portuguese  August inians  were  the  next  mis- 
sionaries to  follow;  thev  took  charge  of  the  oratory 
built  over  the  grave  of  the  Apostle,  and  built  their 
priory  and  church  adjoining  it.  In  I  lie  meantime  the 
Dominican  missions  in  the  surrounding  country 
gained  so  much  in  imiwrtance,  that  in  1540  Fre.  Ber- 
nardo riaCruz,  O.P.,  was  consecrated  and  sent  out  to 
tend  them.  Then-  is  nothing  to  show  when  the 
Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  settled  at  Saint 
Thomas,  but  by  1048  tney  had  a  college  in  the  place 
and  a  church  and  residence  at  Mylapur,  while  St. 
Francis  Xavier  spent  thn»e  months  in  1545  at  Saint 
Thomas  praying  at  the  grave  of  the  Apostle  for  light 
in  n-ganf  to  his  projected  mission  to  Japan.  All  of 
these  missionaries,  anil  those  who  came  after  them, 
had  no  definite  spheres  of  work,  but  worked  side  by 
side  and  in  dependence  on  the  local  ordinarii-s,  when 
these  were  in  due  course  appoint™!.  Bv  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century  they  had  extended  their  opera- 
tions to  Bengal  and  Burma.  In  1552  the  Diocese  of 
Cochin  was  erected,  and  made  to  include,  among 
other  places,  Ceylon  and  the  countries  bordering  the 
Bay  of  Bengal.  Saint  Thomas  was  thus  const .  i  uteri  a 
parish  of  the  Diocese  of  Cochin;  anil  the  August inian 
church  adjoining  the  chai>el  over  the  grave  of  the 
Apostle  was  designated  the  parish  church  of  Saint 
Thomas. 

Creation  of  the  l>iocese. — At  the  instance  of  King 
Philip  II  of  Portugal,  Paul  V,  on  9  January.  1606,  scpa- 
rateri  the  Kingdom  of  Tanjore  and  the  territories  to 
the  north  of  the  Cauvery  River  and  bordering  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  from  the  Diocese  of  Cochin  and  constituted 
them  a  ilistinct  diocese  with  Saint  Thomas  of  Myla- 
pur as  the  episcopal  city  and  t  he  parish  church  of  Saint 
Thomas  as  the  cathedral.  At  the  same  time  t  he  jiope 
appointed  Dom  Sebasti&o  de  San  Pedro,  O.S.A.,  who 
had  been  presented  by  the  King  of  Portugal,  to  be  the 
first  bishop  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur,  and  granted 
Philip  ana  his  heirs  and  successors  in  |>en>etuity  the 
right  of  patronage  and  presentation  to  the  see,  and 
the  benefices  that  might  be  created  therein,  by  the 
mere  facts  of  their  creation  and  dotation.  This  right 
and  obligation  the  Crown  of  Portugal  has  exercised 
and  disehargcri  to  the  present,  by  making  the  bishops 
a  princely  allowance,  paying  a  certain  number  of 
priests'  salaries,  with  periodical  increases,  leave  with 
free  passages  and  pensions,  on  the  lines  of  the  Portu- 
guese Civil  Service  Code,  and  contributing  to  the  su|>- 
imrt  of  a  still  larger  number  of  priests  on  a  graduated 
scale.  Bishop  Sebastifto  de  San  Pedro  arrived  at 
Saint  Thomas  in  1611,  but  in  1614  was  promoted  to 
the  Si-e  of  Cochin.  In  1(515  he  was  succeeded  by 
Luiz  de  Brito  e  Menezes,  likewise  an  August  inian. 
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who  was  transferred  in  1(328  to  the  See  of  Cochin. 
Hi*  successor  was  Luiz  Paulo  I'aulo  de  Estrella, 
O.S.F.,  appointed  in  1534,  who  died  at  Saint  Thomas 
on  9  January.  1037.  During  the  next  fifty-six  years 
the  see  continued  vacant;  for,  (.hough  no  less  than 
nine  personage*  were  selected  by  the  Crown  for  the 
honour,  they  either  declined  it,  or  were  promoted,  or 
died  liefore  their  election  was  confirmed  by  the  Holy 
See.  So  in  the  interval  the  diocese  was  governed  by 
administrators  selected  chiefly  from  the  various  re- 
ligious orders  and  appointed  by  the  archbishops  or 
vicars  capitular  sede  vacante  of  Goa.  But  it  was  only 
natural  that  the  members  of  the  religious  orders  as 
also  secular  priests  of  other  nations  should  have  de- 
aired  to  share  in  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  to 
the  heathen;  hence  in  1622  Gregory  XV  created  the 
Sacred  Congregation  de  propagatula  fide  to  distribute 
infidel  regions  among  the  religious  orders  and  mission- 
ary societies  of  other  nationalities  as  assistants  to  the 
local  ordinaries,  where  there  were  any,  and  to  super- 
vise their  o|>crations.  But  occasionally  the  Congre- 
gation was  misled— a  thing  that  was  easy  enough 
when  geographical  knowledge  was  neither  as  correct 
nor  as  extensive  as  at  the  present  time— and  this  oc- 
casioned trouble. 

The  foundations  of  the  British  Indian  Empire  of  the 
present  day  were  laid,  so  to  say,  by  Sir  Francis  Day 
in  the  sandy  delta  of  a  tiny  river,  some  three  and  a 
half  miles  north  of  Saint  Thomas,  with  the  beginnings 
of  Fort  St.  George.  The  British  invited  the  Portu- 
guese of  pure  and  mixed  descent  to  settle  in  the  new 
township;  and  as  the  Portuguese  were  Catholics, they 
were  ministered  to  by  the  clergy  from  Saint  Thomas. 
In  1042,  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda  sent  out 
two  French  Capuchins  to  establish  a  mission  in  Burma. 
But,  when  they,  landing  at  Surat  and  travelling  over- 
land, reached  Fort  St.  George,  the  British  persuaded 
them  not  to  go  further,  since  they  judged  it  prudent 
to  have  clergymen  differing  in  nationality  from,  and 
independent  of,  the  Portuguese  ordinary  at  Saint 
Thomas  to  minister  to  the  Catholics  in  their  settle- 
ment. Accordingly,  R.  P.  Ephraim,  one  of  the  two, 
wrote  to  the  Sacred  Congregation  de  propaganda  fide 
representing  that  there  was  a  prospect  of  reaping  a 
larger  harvest  at  Fort  St.  George  and  the  fast  rising 
native  town  of  Madras  that  was  beside  it,  than  in 
Burma;  and  in  the  name  of  Urban  VIII  a  prefecture 
Apostolic  was  established  within  three  and  a  half  miles 
of  the  cathedral  of  Saint  Thomas.  It  is  perhaps  need- 
less to  say  that  ever  after  there  were  continual  bick- 
erings between  the  local  ordinaries  and  the  French 
Capuchins,  the  former  insisting  on  the  Capuchins  ac- 
knowledging their  jurisdiction,  a  cbim  which  the  lat- 
ter, relying  on  their  papal  Brief,  refused  to  recognize. 

Both  the  Portuguese  and  the  British  had  obtained 
their  charters  for  their  respective  forts  of  Saint 
Thomas  ami  St.  George  from  the  local  Hindu  chiefs. 
But  the  Mohammedans  were  now  extending  their 
power  southwards;  and  liefore  laving  siege  to  Fort  St. 
George  they,  with  the  help  of  the  Dutch  who  bom- 
barded the  place  from  the  sea,  t<s»k  Saint  Thomas 
and  began  the  work  of  demolishing  its  walls  in  Janu- 
ary, 1097.  The  Mohammedan  governors  then  settled 
on  the  waste  land,  separating  Saint  Thomas  from 
Mylapur,  which  was  mxm  covered  with  the  nwidences 
of  Mohammedan  settlers.  In  the  unchanging  East 
these  three  townships  still  exist:  as  a  European 
quarter,  as  a  Mohammedan  quarter  and  as  a  Brah- 
min quarter— while  the  casual  observer  fails  to  see 
where  Saint  Thomas  ends  and  Mvlapur  begins  and 
us.-s  the  mime*  :is  convertible  terms.  However,  hav- 
ing reduced  Saint  Thomas  and  deprived  it  of  its  bat- 
t  fluents  the  Mohammedans  did  not  further  trouble 
the  rcsMlent  Portuguese,  who  retarded  the  place  as 
stilt  a  I  ortuguese  possession  and  managed  its  affairs 
with  an  elected  council  of  which  the  ordinary  of  the 
place,  for  the  tune  being,  was  the  president.  " 


Dom  Caspar  Alfonso  Alvaree,  S.  J,,  was  the  fourth 
Bishop  of  Saint  Thomas.  His  presentation  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Holy  See  in  1091,  and  he  was  conse- 
crated at  Goa  in  1093.  In  the  meantime  the  Capu- 
chins of  the  French  Prefecture  Apostolic  of  Fort 
St.  George  spread  apace  and  took  charge  of  the 
French  settlement  of  Pondiehcrry.  Not  to  offend  the 
French,  Dom  Caspar  allowed  them  to  minister  to  the 
Europeans  and  t  heir  descendants,  but  in  order  to  as- 
sert his  right,  placed  the  Indian  Christians  in  Pondi- 
cherry  under  the  care  of  members  of  his  own  Society 
from  France.  This  led  to  a  numl>er  of  complaints  be- 
ing addressed  to  Rome  about  the  interference  of  the 
Bishop  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mvlapur  with  the  work  of 
the  missionaries  Apostolic,  with  the  result,  however, 
that  Clement  XI,  by  his  letters  "Gaudium  in  Do- 
mino" of  1704,  issued  an  injunction  restraining  the 
missionaries  from  invading  the  rights  of  the  diocesan. 
But  the  Congregation  de  projtaganda  fide  seems  to 
have  followed  an  altogctner  different  course.  In 
1706  it  issued  a  Decree  in  support  of  its  own  mission- 
aries, which  reversed  what  the  bishop  had  ordained, 
Under  these  circumstances  the  bishop  again  appealed 
to  the  pope,  who,  by  the  Brief  'Non  sine  gravi "  of 
17IL  annulled  the  l)ecrcc  of  the  Congregation  and 
reaffirmed  the  right  of  the  diocesan  to  make  what  ar- 
rangements he  chose  at  Pondiehcrry,  which  was  situ- 
ated within  the  limits  of  his  diocese.  Presently  Car- 
dinal ile  Tournon,  who  was  on  his  way  to  China  as 
legate  of  the  Holy  See,  having  touched  at  Pondi- 
ehcrry, hearing  of  the  doings  of  the  Capuchins,  placed 
the  French  Prefecture  Apostolic  of  Madras,  the  name 
by  which  Fort  St.  George  and  its  surroundings  were 
coming  to  be  better  known,  under  interdict.  The 
Capuchins  must  have  submitted  forthwith  and  the 
interdict  thereupon  been  removed,  as  there  appears  no 
record  of  its  removal. 

In  the  meantime  Dom  Caspar  had  died  (170S). 
Owing  to  his  advancing  years,  he  had  heen_  given  a 
coadjutor  with  the  right  of  succession,  Dom  Francisco 
Laynes,  S.J.,  of  the  Madura  mission,  in  the  Diocese  of 
Cochin.  Dom  Ijivncs  was  consecrated  at  Lisbon  on 
19  March,  170S,  as  Bishop  of  Sozopolis  in  partihtu. 
lie  came  out  to  India  the  same  vear,  but  did  not  take 
possession  of  his  see  t  ill  1710.  Though  Bishop  I-aynea 
was  Portuguese,  the  Portuguese  Augustiniaas  of  Ban- 
del  defied  his  authority  as  their  diocesan.  He  there- 
fore placed  Bandel  under  interdict  on  14  July,  1714; 
on  the  submission  of  the  Augustinians  the  interdict 
was  removed  I  S  October,  1714 1.  Bishop  Ijiynes  died 
at  Chandemagore  (Bengal)  in  1715,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded bv  Manocl  Sanches  Golio,  who  was  appointed 
in  1717  "and  reached  India  in  1719.  It  was  Dim 
Manoel  who  welcomei  1  the  Italian  Barnabites  as  in- 
valuable co-operators  in  the  work  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  in  Burma,  though  he  had  regularly  serv.d  mis- 
sion stations  there.  These  friendly  relations  with  the 
Italian  Barnabites  were  always  maintaimd,  as  they 
recognized  the  authority  of  the  diocesans.  Bishop 
Golao  was  succeeded  bv  Jose  Penheiro,  S.J.,  who  was 
consecrated  in  1 726.  He  aanct  ioned  the  arrangement 
whereby  French  Jesuits  were  to  have  spiritual  charge 
of  Chandemagore,  in  Bengal.  During  his  time  the 
Barnabite  mission  in  Burma  was  created  a  vicariate 
Apostolic.  Bishop  Pinheiro  died  on  15  March. 
and  was  succeeded  bv  Antonio  da  Incarnacao,  O.S.A., 


who  was  consecrated  at  Goa  in  1747. 

It  was  about  this  time  (1746)  that  the  French 
marched  on  Madras  and,  making  Saint  Thomas  their 
head-quarters,  attacked  and  took  Fort  St.  J>eorg c, 
which  thev  held  and  improved  till  August,  1<49.  wncn 
thev  restored  it  to  Admiral  Boscawen  «nd«*"Jl 
Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Saint  Thomas  had  been 
nominally  a  Portuguese  possession  from  169',  wh  - 
om the  semblance  of  a  military  force  to  resist  its  occu- 
pation bv  a  foreign  power,  as  the  French  did  wncn 
operating  against  Madras.    To  obviate  a  recurrence 
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of  such  an  eventuality  Admiral 
the  place  and  built  a  redoubt  to  the  south-east  of  it, 
thus  rendering  it  a  part  of  Madras,  as  it  still  is.  The 
British  now  regrettis!  having  harboured  the  French 
Capuchins,  as  they  sus{>ected  that  the  capture  of  Fort 
St.  George  by  the  French  was  largely  due  to  the  infor- 
mation supplied  by  them.  Consequently  R.  P.  Rene, 
on  whom  the  suspicion  rested  most  heavily,  was  de- 
ported to  Europe,  and  the  others  were  expelled  from 
the  fort  ami  settled  in  what  is  now  Grwyetown 
(Madras),  where  the  cathedral  of  Madras  now  stands, 
four  miles  from  the  cathedra]  of  Saint  Thomas. 

On  the  death  of  Bishop  da  lncarnacao  on  22  No- 
vember, 1752,  Fre.  Theodoro  de  .Santa  Maria,  O.S.A., 
was  presented  for  the  see  and  confirmed  by  the  Holy 
Sec.  He  belonged  to  the  priory  at  Saint  Thomas, 
but  hesitated  to  receive  episcopal  consecration.  Two 
Italian  Barnabitcs  destined  for  the  vicariate  A|x>stolic 
in  Burma  came  with  letters  of  commendation  to  the 
bishop-elect,  who  welcomed  and  Bpeeded  them  to  their 
destination.  At  last  Fre.  Thedoro,  the  bishop-elect, 
renounced  the  see  into  the  hands  of  Fre.  Bernardo  de 
San  Caetano,  O.S.A.,  who  was  then  consecrated 
bishop.  Bishop  Bernardo  in  turn  consecrated  one  of 
the  two  Barnabitcs  just  mentioned,  Dora  Percotto, 
Bishop  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Burma,  in  1708.  But 
Bishop  Percotto  did  not  reach  the  field  of  his  labours, 
as  on  In  -  voyage  back  to  Burma  the  vessel  foundered. 

The  Diocese  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur  was  min- 
istered to  at  this  period  as  follows: — By  the  Portu- 
guese Franciscans,  Portuguese  Dominicans,  Portu- 
guese Augwstinians,  and  Portuguese  Jesuits.  Besides 
these,  there  were  French  Jesuits  and  Italian  Bar- 
nabitirs  working  in  the  diocese  in  harmony  with  the 
ordinary,  and  French  Capuchins  defying  their  au- 
thority, at  least  occasionally.  One  drawback  of  this 
total  manning  of  the  diocese  with  the  religious  orders 
was  the  absolute  neglect  to  form  an  indigenous  clergy 
to  meet  the  emergency  that  presently  arose.  For  it 
was  at  about  this  time  that  the  Marquess  of  Pomlial 
suppnissed  the  houses  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  Por- 
tugal and  thus  cut  off  the  supply  of  Portuguese  Jes- 
uits to  the  diocese.  The  emergency  became  still 
more  acute,  when,  in  1773,  Clement  XIV  suppressed 
the  Society  of  Jesus.  Withal,  the  situation  was  not 
quite  so  hopeless  as  to  call  for  drastic  measures  in  re- 
gard to  the  diocese  from  without.  For  it  was  not  till 
183-1  that  the  houses  of  the  other  religious  orders  in 
the  Portuguese  dominions  were  suppressed.  And  as 
the  Diocese  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur  was  situ- 
ated wholly  outside  of  Portuguese  territory,  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  the  Portuguese  religious  orders 
from  thriving  there.  Nevertheless,  as  at  home  voca- 
tions became  fewer,  the  houses  in  India  gradually  died 
out,  the  last  to  be  represented  in  the  diocese  being  the 
Portuguese  August inians  in  Bengal,  the  last  member 
of  the  order  dying  in  |S6°. 

On  the  extinction  of  a  religious  house  in  any  place, 
the  property  and  rights  of  the  religious  revert  to  the 
Church,  as  represented  by  the  local  diocesans.  But 
all  Catholic  Europe  was  so  incensed  against  Portugal 
for  the  initiative  taken  by  the  Marquess  of  Pombal 
against  the  Society  of  Jesus,  that  without  waiting  to 
weigh  the  justice  of  their  action  in  turn,  reprisals  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day  in  the  Diocese  of  Saint 
Thomas  of  Mylapur,  the  Congregation  de  propa- 
ganda fide  supporting  the  missionaries  of  other  na- 
tionalities against  the  Portuguese.  On  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Society  of  Jesus  by  the  Holy  See,  the 
Fathers  of  the  Missions  etrang^res  of  Paris  were  sent 
out  to  take  charge  of  the  Society's  missions  in  the  Dio- 
ceses of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur  and  of  Cochin,  of 
which  Mgr  Champenois,  Bishop  of  Dolichum  in  pnrti- 
bnx,  was  appointed  vicar  Apostolic.  Bishop  San  Cae- 
tano resented  this,  as  he  was  filling  up  the  places  «.f  the 
Jesuits  with  Indian  secular  missionaries  from  Goa; 
but  his  protests  were  of  little  avail.  In  course  of 
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time,  as  the  members  of  the  other  religious  orders 
died  out,  these  same  Indian  missioncrs  from  Goa  as- 
sumed charge  of  their  churches  under  the  order  of  their 
diocesans,  though  more  often  than  not  there  was  a 
dispute  between  them  and  the  missionaries  Apostolic. 
The  latter  did  not  hesitate  to  misrepresent  the  Goan 
missionaries  to  be  ignorant  and  immoral  as  a  whole, 
though  the  diocesan  seminary  at  Goa  was  conducted 
by  the  Jesuits  until  their  suppression,  and  thereafter 
by  members  of  the  other  religious  orders  till  1835.  On 
the  other  hand,  between  1652  and  1843,  no  less  than 
seven  of  their  fellow-countrymen  were  deemed  worthv 
of  episcopal  consecration  by  the  Crown  of  Portugal, 
the  Holy  See,  and  the  Sacred  Congregation  de  Pro- 
paganda  Fide,  not  to  speak  of  the  Venerable  Joseph 
Vaz,  who  was  of  their  raw.  Howbeit,  since  then  [ 
up  to  the  present  time  the  majority  of  the  pri 
working  in  the  diocese  have  bwn  Indian  secular  i 
sionaries  from  Goa. 

Bishop  San  Caetano  died  in  1780,  and  l._ 
ceeded  by  Fre.  Manoel  de  Jesus  Marie  Jose,  O.S.A.,  a 
native  of  Goa  and  the  prior  of  the  August inian  con- 
vent there.  He  was  consecrated  in  17KS,  and  died  at 
Saint  Thomas  in  1S00.  He  was  succeeded  by  Fre. 
Joaquim  de  Menezes  e  Athalde,  O.S.A.,  who  was  con- 
secrated and  took  charge  of  his  see  by  procuration  in 
1805,  but  before  he  could  come  out  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Diocese  of  Funchal.  As  a  result,  Fre. 
Jose  de  Graca,  who  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Jesus 
Maria  Jose  had  been  appointed  administrator,  con- 
tinued as  such  till  his  death  on  14  July,  1817,  when 
Fre.  Clemente  de  Espiritu  Santo,  O.S.F.,  was  a|>- 
pointed  administrator.  During  the  latter's  tenure  of 
his  office,  Madras  was  visited  by  Dorn  Pr-dro  d'Alcan- 
tara,  O.C.,  Bishop  of  Antiphelcs  in  partikux  and  Vicar 
Apostolic  of  the  Grand  Mogul  [sic]  and  visitor  A|his- 
tolicof  the  French  Capuchin  missions,  who  "according 
to  the  mind  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propa- 
ganda Fide  declared  t  he  Capuchins  of  Madras  to  be  in- 
dependent of  the  Hishop  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur 
not  alone  in  temporal  nut  also  in  spiritual  matters". 
But  the  a<lministrator  declined  to  accept  his  decision, 
as  bring  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Decree  of  the  same 
Saered  Congregation,  which  had  l>ccn  annulled.  Fro. 
Clemente  resigned  the  administrat  ion  of  the  diocese  to 
Fre.  Manoel  de  Ave  Maria,  O.S.A.,  in  1X20. 

The  British  power  was  now  paramount  on  the  Coro- 
mandel  Coast,  and  English  was  universally  spoken  by 
the  Indo-European  imputation  that  former!  the  main- 
stay of  the  Catholic  «?ongregat ion  of  Madras,  as  it  al- 
ways was  and  still  is  all  over  India.  Withal,  the 
French  Capuchins  would  not  conform  to  the  times, 
but  continued  to  preach  in  Portuguese  (which  had  de- 
generated in  Madras  to  a  patois)  and  Tamil,  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Indian  Christians.  As  a  result,  many 
Indo-European  familes  gave  up  the  practice  of  their 
religion  and  in  time  became  Protestants.  Finding 
their  representations  to  the  Capuchin  prefect  Apos- 
tolic unheeded,  a  band  of  young  men  represented  the 
matter  to  the  Holy  Sec.  In  response  to  this  appeal 
the  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propaganda  Fide  raised  the 
French  Capuchin  prefecture  into  a  vicariate  Apostolic 
and  sent  out  Dr.  O'Connor,  O.S.A..  with  Irish  priests, 
in  1828  to  take  over  the  work  of  the  Frenchmen. 

Portuguese  Civil  War  of  1826,  anil  it*  Consequences. 
— On  the  outbreak  of  the  Peninsular  wars,  King 
Jo&o  VI  of  Portugal,  with  his  elder  son  Dom  Pedro, 
sought  refuge  in  Brazil.  Presently  a  movement  was 
set  on  foot  to  have  his  younger  son,  Dom  Miguel,  pro- 
claimed king,  a  movement  which  had  the  support  of 
the  religious  orders,  but  not  of  the  bishops  or  of  the 
secular  clergy.  However,  Jofio  returned  to  Portugal 
and  quelled  the  insurrection.  In  the  meantime  Brazil 
proclaimed  its  independence  with  Dom  Pedro  as  its 
emperor,  an  arrangement  in  which  Jo&b  acquiesced. 
On  the  death  of  Jo&o  VI  the  loyalists  in  Portugal  pro- 
Dom  Pedro  of  Brazil  King  of  Portugal;  but, 
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as  Dom  Pedro  preferred  staying  in  Brazil,  he  ceded  his 
right  to  IJona  Maria  du  Gloria,  his  younger  daughter, 
appointing  his  brother,  Dom  Miguel,  as  regent  till  she 
should  grow  up,  when  the  regent  was  to  marry  her  and 
thus  heal  the  rupture  between  the.  loyalists  and  the  ad- 
herents of  Dom  Miguel.  The  adherents  of  Dom 
Miguel,  however,  proclaimed  him  king.  Dom  Pedro 
came  over  to  Portugal  in  1S20  to  assert  his  daughter's 
rights,  and  finally  defeated  his  brother  in  1S34.  Dom 
Miguel  was  perpetually  banished  and  those  who  sided 
with  him  were  punished,  amongst  those  to  suffer  be- 
ing the  religious  orders,  whose  1 
and  properties  confiscated. 

In  consequence  of  this  last  measure  mainlv,  diplo- 
matic relations  between  the  Holy  See  and  Portugal 
were  broken  off.  'Hie  Sacred  Congregation  de  Propa- 
ganda Fide  deemed  the  moment  opportune  to  extend 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Madras  to 
•Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur  and  its  missions  southwards 
to  the  River  Palar  (those  south  of  the  Palar  being  as- 
signed to  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Pondichcrry),  to  de- 
clare Burma  to  be  an  independent  vicariate,  and  to 
create  in  the  northern  part  of  the  diocese  (Bengal 
and  the  adjoining  countries)  an  independent  vicariate 
Apostolic  under  Dr.  St.  I>eger,  with  a  staff  of  British 
priests.  From  a  certain  point  of  view  this  action  was 
unfortunate,  as  under  the  circumstances  it  caused  the 
loyalist  Portuguese  to  regard  these  measures  as  re- 
taliatory and  not  as  prompted  by  a  desire  for  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  regions  concerned.  And,  in- 
deed, there  was  nothing  up  to  this  to  show  that  Portu- 
gal had  shirked  her  responsibilities  in  regard  to  the 
diocese,  or  that  the  successive  ordinaries  of  the  diocese 
had  l>een  found  wanting,  beyond  the  mere  accusation 
of  those  missionaries  Apostolic  who  were  sent  into 
their  territories  and,  failing  to  recognize  their  author- 
ity, had  received  scant  courtesv.  Howbeit,  when 
called  upon  by  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Madras  to  sur- 
render his  churches  and  submit  to  him,  the  adminis- 
trator replied  that  he  would  gladly  do  so  when  in- 
structed by  the  authority  that  placed  him  there.  The 
vicar  Apostolic  then  called  upon  the  priests  and  the 
subjects  of  the  Diocese  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mvlapur 
to  submit  to  him,  but  they  all  replied  in  much  the 
same  terms.  The  same  thing  happened  in  the  parts 
of  the  diocese  between  the  Rivers  Palar  and  Cauvery, 
and  in  Bengal;  whcreu|ion  the  vicar  Apostolic  de- 
clared the  administrator,  priests,  and  people  of  the 
Diocese  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur  schismatics,  and 
from  the  fact  that  a  large  number  of  the  priest*  in  the 
diocese  were  from  Goa,  defined  their  action  as  the 
"(loan  schism".  However,  the  Holy  See  seems  not 
to  have  taken  much  notice  of  the  "schism",  and  diplo- 
matic relations  were  resumed  with  Portugal  in  1H-H. 
Then  followed  a  series  of  acts  unworthy  of  the  Church, 
when  both  sides  strove  to  capture  or  recapture 
churches  that  they  claimed;  when  church  was  built 
against  church,  altar  raised  against  altar,  and  violence 
and  police-courts  were  a  common  resort  . 

On  14  March,  Dom  Antonio  Trist&o  Var.  Tei- 
xeira  was  presented  by  the  Crown  of  Portugal  to  the 
Holy  See  as  Bishop  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mvlapur,  and 
left  Lisbon  for  India  a  month  later.  As  the  Holy  See 
the  meantime  refusal  to  confirm  the  presenta- 
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tion,  the  Vicar  Capitular  of  Goa  appoint  id' him  ad- 
ministrator of  the  diocese  in  place  of  Fre.  Ave  Maria, 
who  had  died  on  5  August  of  the  same  year.  Dom 
Antomo  assumed  charge  on  15  O.  tols  r  following,  and 
died  on  H  Sptcmber,  1S.V2.  lie  was  succeeded  In- 
quire Miguel  Franc  isco  Ubo.  an  Indian  from  Goa  (as 
were  all  ihe  administrators  of  the  diocese  up  to  1886), 
uh«,  was  appomtod  on  :<  October,  ls:>2. 

On  the  restoration  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  bv  Pius 
J,'MI,,H  ■<«urned  to  the  parts  of  the 
of  Cochin  which  their  Portuguese  brethren 


ganda  Fide  erected  t  heir  missions  into  a  vicariate  Apos- 
tolic. In  1H50  the  Salcsians  of  Annecy  were  sent  out 
to  take  charge  of  the  country  between  the  Rivers 
(^slavery  and  Mahanuddy,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  created  a  vicariate  Apostolic.  In  the  same  year, 
the  country  between  the  Chittagong  and  Kabudak 
River  was  created  a  vicariate  Apostolic,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Cross; 
while  at  about  the  same  time  the  Fathers  of  Missions 
etraugerea  of  Paris  replaced  the  Italian  Barnabitcs  in 
Burma.  Thus  the  Diocese  of  Mylapur  was  divided 
up  between  six  vicariates:  Madura,  Pondicherry, 
Madras,  Vizagapatam,  Western  Bengal,  and  Eastern 
Bengal  and  Burma. 

In  lS.r)7  a  concordat  was  entered  into  between  the 
Hoi)'  See  and  Portugal,  pending  the  execution  of 
which  both  the  vicars  Apostolic  and  the  authorities 
of  the  diocese  were  to  enjoy  pacific  possession  of  the 
places  they  actually  held.  But  the  Crown  of  Portu- 
gal undertook  manifestly  too  great  a  burden,  to  wit,  to 
provide  for  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  whole  of  India, 
and  consequently  tin?  concordat  remained  a  dead  let- 
ter. In  1So4  the  Roval  Missionary  College  of  Bom- 
jardim  at  Sernaehe,  Portugal,  was  founded  for  the 
training  of  secular  priests  for  the  Portuguese  missions 
lieyond  the  seas.  Meanwhile  the  missions  of  the  dio- 
cese had  been  greatly  weakened  by  secessions  to  the 
vicars  Apostolic.  The  missions  wen-  situated  in  Brit- 
ish territory  and  as  beyond  the  clergy  there  were 
scarcely  any  Portuguese  subjects  to  be  found  through- 
out the  diocese  there  was  no  particular  inducement  for 
the  people  to  cling  to  the  see. 

In  Madras  itself,  the  Irish  vicars  Apostolic  and  mis- 
sionaries had  been  educated  at  Maynooth  College,  and 
almost  all  of  them  were  doctors  of  divinity.  They 
were  socially  and  intellectually  on  an  equality  with 
the  best  British  talent.  Protestants  as  well  as  Catho- 
lics crowded  to  hear  their  sermons  in  churches  and 
their  lectures  on  scientific  mat  tcrs.  When  Dr.  O'Con- 
nor first  came  out ,  he  brought  letters  of  introduction  to 
the  governor  and  was  a  guest  at  Government  House. 
On  the  first  occasion  when  he  drove  to  St.  Mary's 
of  the  Angels,  the  quasi-cathedral  of  his  vicariate, 
wearing  a  cocked  hat  and  buckled  shoes,  long  coat  and 
knee-breeches,  the  old  ladies  protested  that  he  could 
lie  no  Catholic  bishop  but  the  emissary  of  the  (lovem- 
ment  to  make  them  all  l*rotestants.  These  things 
lent  prestige  to  the  Catholic  name.  One  of  the  first 
things  the  Irish  missionaries  did  was  to  open  a  semi- 
nar)' (to  which  a  college  was  attached)  and  ordain  Indo- 
European  priests,  who  proved  of  invaluable  help  to 
them.  They  also  brought  out  the  Irish  Presentation 
nuns,  whose  schools  are  yet  the  best  in  all  Southern 
India.  As  a  result,  almost  all  the  Catholic  Indo-Eu- 
ropeans  and  Indians  with  pretensions  to  respecta- 
bility flocked  to  the  vicars  Apostolic,  till  in  the  end  it 
was  deemed  opprobrious  to  term  one  as  belonging  to 
the  Diocese  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur.  Hence  in 
the  course  of  the  negotiations  preparatory  to  the  fresh 
concordat  of  1S.S6,  the  cardinal  secretary  of  State  r- 
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in  a  position  to  show  that  out  of  1,167,073  Catholics  in 
British  India,  the  Portuguese  missions  of  the  Diocese 
of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur  could  actually  claini  onlv 
some  :$0,000  subjects,  with  a  proportionate  number  m 
churches,  one  seminary  from  which  a  priest  was  occa- 
sionally ordained,  one"  high  school  at  Saint  Thomas, 
two  middle  schools  at  Tuticorin  and  Manapad.  and  a 
number  of  element  an'  schools;  while  any  single  vi- 
cariate Apostolic  had  a  ls-tter  equipment.  Hut  ol 
these  30,000  souls  which  were  all  that  were  left  to  the 
Portuguese  of  the  once  flourishing  diocese,  it  has 
trulv.  though  scarcely  laudably,  been  said  that  "the) 
loved  the  Portuguese  more  than  their  own  immortal 
souls".  .  _  .„ 

I'rcct  Condition.— Such  was  the  state  of  affairs 
when  in  1880  a  fresh  concordat  was  entered  into  be- 
tween the  Holy  Sir  and  Portugal,  which  showed  itsilt 
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disposed  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  changed  rendi- 
tions of  the  times.  The  concordat  was  preceded  by 
negotiations  with  England,  to  make  sure  that  the 
British  Government  would  not  object  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Portuguese  royal  patronage  in  its  Eastern 
possessions.  Accordingly,  the  Primacy  of  the  East  of 
the  archbishops  of  Cioa  was  reaffirmed,  while  in  addi- 
tion they  were  accorded  the  honorary  title  of  Patri- 
archs of  the  East  Indies  and  the  substantial  privilege 
of  presiding  at  the  plenary  councils  of  the  East  Indies, 
which  were  ordinarily  to  assemble  at  (!oa,  while  the 
special  relations  existing  between  the  Archdiocese  of 
Cioa  and  its  suffragan  dioceses  were  to  be  continued* 
But  the  limits  of  the  original  Portuguese  dioceses  were 
contracted,  the  Diocese  of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur 
being  assigned  two  distinct  pieces  of  territory  on  the 
Coromandel  Coast,  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
distance  of  some  150  miles.  The  first  is  a  triangle  of 
an  area  of  some  KOI)  square  miles,  in  t  he  nort  hern  angle 
of  which  Saint  Thomas  is  situated;  the  other  is 
roughly  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Tonjore.  In  addi- 
tion, both  by  the  concordat  and  certain  appendixes 
thereto,  the  diocese  was  given  five  churches  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Madras — the  old  vicariates  Apostolic 
having  been  converted  into  dioceses  as  a  sequel  to  the 
concordat  by  the  Constitution  "Humaruc  salutis"  of 
1886,  of  I>eo  XIII — three  churches  in  the  Archdiocese 
of  Calcutta  (Western  Bengal),  five  churches  in  the 
Diocese  of  Dacca  (Eastern  Bengal),  and  twenty-four 
churches  in  the  Diocese  of  Triehinopoly  (which  origin- 
ally belonged  to  the  Diocese  of  Cochin),  with  their 
congregations. 

The  first  bishop  appointed  to  Saint  Thomas  of  My- 
lapur on  the  conclusion  of  the  new  concordat  was  the 
princely  Dom  Henrique  Jose'  Heed  da  Silva,  who  was 
at  the  time  coadjutor  to  the  Archbishop  of  Goa,  and 
who  took  possession  of  his  see  in  1886.  He  was  the 
first  to  sign  himself  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  Bishop 
of  Mylapur,  a  practice  which  his  successors  hove 
adopted.  Hence  the  diocese  is  at  the  present  time  better 
known  in  India  as  the  Diocese  of  Mylapur.  His  was 
the  arduous  task  of  gathering  the  broken  shreds  of  the 
old  historic  diocese,  putting  them  together,  and  ren- 
dering it  once  again  the  thing  of  beauty  it  was.  His 
first  care  was  to  reform  the  diocesan  seminary,  and  in 
order  to  have  an  efficient  body  of  European  prints 
with  their  heart  in  their  work,  he  brought  out  a  num- 
ber of  young  Isiys  from  Portugal  and  gave  them  a 
collegiate  course  in  English,  in  the  college  to  which  he 
hiul  raised  the  existing  high-school,  previous  totheir 
entering  upon  their  ecclesiastical  course  of  studies. 
His  successors  ore  reaping  the  benefit  of  his  policy. 
He  opened  a  convent  of  European  nuns  at  Saint 
Thomas,  and  another  of  Indian  nuns  in  Mylapur, 
which  have  since  thrown  out  branches  into  various 
parts  of  the  diocese.  He  invited  English-speaking 
priests  to  join  his  diocese  (a  call  to  which  the  present 
writer  res|>onded)  and  established  the  "Catholic  Keg- 
ister",  a  weekly  newspatier.  His  courtly  manners 
and  noble  bearing  made  him  a  favourite  in  society. 
Soon  the  people  felt  it  nn  honour  to  be  able  to  point  to 
him  as  their  bishop.  He  pulled  down  the  old  cathe- 
dral, the  chapel  over  the  grave  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the 
old  August inian  prion-,  that  had  nothing  antique  to 
commend  them,  and  built  the  present  magnificent 
catheilral  in  the  centre  of  which,  between  the  nave  and 
chancel,  lies  the  grave  of  St.  Thomas.  IWiite  the 
good  he  was  accomplishing,  he  incurred  the  ill-will  of 
certain  parties  connected  with  the  churches  situated 
in  other  dioceses,  and  when  he  found  the  accusations 
brought  against  him  accepted  without  demur  in 
Europe,  he  raaejned  and  retired  to  Portugal,  as  titular 
Bishop  of  Trajanois)li». 

He  was  succeeded  by  Dom  Antonio  Jose  de  Souna 
Bnrroso,  who,  within  a  few  months  of  his  arrival  at, 
Saint  Thomas,  was  promoted  to  the  S«-c  of  Oporto. 
Bishop  Barroso  was  succeeded  by  the  present  bishop, 


I>om  Thcotonio  Manuel  Kihciro  Vieira  de  Castro, 
who  was  presented  on  12  June,  18911,  mtd  confirmed 
by  I  At}  XIII  ten  days  later.  He  was  consecrated  at 
Oporto  on  15  August,  1899,  and  reached  Saint  Thomas 
on  23  Decerning.  The  tercentenary  of  the  creation 
of  the  diocese  occurred  in  January,  1906,  in  which 
almost  all  of  the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
vast,  tract  that  constituted  the  original  Diocese  of 
Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur  took  part  in  person  in  addi- 
tion to  the  delegate  Apostolic  and  other  prelates,  num- 
bering fifteen  bishops  in  all.  It  is  instructive  to  note, 
that  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Madras,  all  of  the  dioceses  into  which  the  original  Dio- 
cese of  Saint  Thomas  of  Mylapur  is  divided  are  served 
by  non-British  clergy,  save  for  the  Indian  and  few 
Indo-European  priests,  where  there  are  any.  But 
even  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Madras,  though  it  is  served 
by  the  British  Missionary  Society  of  St.  Joseph,  the 
majority  of  the  priests  and  the  coadjutor  bishop  are 
from  the  Continent.  Dacca  is  served  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  Holy  Cross  from  Notre  Dame,  Indiana,  United 
States  of  America. 

According  to  the  latest  available  statistics,  there  are 
in  the  diocese  some  72,000  Catholics,  20  European 
and  51  Indian  priests,  1  seminary.  For  boys  there 
are:  2  high  schools  at  Saint  Thomas,  one  l>cing  for 
Indo-Europeans,  the  other  for  Indian  Christians; 
3  orphanages,  one  for  Indo-Europeans  at  Saint 
Thomas,  another  for  Indian  Christians  at  Tanjorc, 
managed  by  the  Salcsiatis,  and  the  third  at  Calcutta 
for  Indian  Christians.  For  girls:  2  convents  of 
the  Franciscan  Missionary  Nuns  of  Mary,  at  Saint 
Thomas  and  at  St.  Thomas's  Mount,  which  maintain 
schools  and  orphanages  attached  to  them  both  for 
Indo-Europeans  and  Indians,  the  hitter  of  whom  are 
mainlv  looked  after  by  Indian  Sisters  of  the  Third  Or- 
der of  St.  Francis;  6  convent*  of  Indian  nuns  of  the 
diocesan  Institute  of  Our  Lady  of  Help,  in  populous 
centres,  with  schools  and  boarding  establishments  for 
Indian  caste  girls;  there  are  also  8  middle-schools  ami 
57  primary  schools.  The  conversions  for  the  vear  end- 
ing 30  September,  1907  totalled  about  200,  of  which 
135  were  from  heathenism,  63 from  Protestant  ism,  and8 
from  Mohammi-danism.  The  catechumens  under  in- 
struction at  the  same  time  niunbered  141.  Thus  is 
Portugal  in  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century 
continuing  the  work  inaugurated  on  the  Coromandel 
Coast  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth,  in  the  days 
when  the  Vasco  de  Garnas  Cabrals,  and  de  Albuquer- 
que* were  not  the  men-  shadowy  heroes  of  the  past, 
but  walked  the  earth  in  living  flesh  and  did  their  deeds 
of  daring. 

James  Doyle. 


Saint- Vailier,  Jean-Baptiste  de,  second  Bishop 
of  Quel>ec,  b.  at  Grenoble,  France,  14  Nov.,  1653;  d. 
at  Quebec,  Canada,  26  Dec.,  1727;  son  of  Jean  de  La 
Croix  de  Chevrieres,  and  Marie  de  Sayne.  He  was 
educated  at  the  local  seminar,'  and  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Theology  at  the  Sorbonnc  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  While  acting  as  almoner  to  Louis  XIV  his 
regularity  and  piety  not  only  preserved  him  from  the 
dangers  of  the  Court,  but  maintained  and  redeemed 
others,  who  were  edified  by  his  charity  and  zeal  to- 
ward the  poor  and  infirm.  lie  accompanied  t  he  king  in 
u  campaign  to  Flanders  and  devotedly  attended  the 
wounded  and  dying.  Through  humility  he  succes- 
sively refused  the  Sees  of  Tours  and  Marseilles,  prefer- 
ring a  field  of  missionary  labour  and  hardship.  He 
was  chosen  to  replace  Bishop  Ijivnl  on  his  resignation 
(1684i,  and  pending  the  reception  of  his  Bulls,  he  left 
for  Camilla  as  vicar-general  (1685).  At  first  his  bear- 
ing towards  the  seminar)'  and  the  other  institutions  . 
showed  a  disposition  to  continue  his  predecessor's 
policy.  His  «eal  moved  him  to  visit  even-  parish  be- 
tween Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  even  distant  Acadia. 
Under  the  title  "Etat  present  de  l'Eglise  et  de  la 
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colonic  dc  la  Nouvellc-Franee"  (Paris,  16S7),  he 
United  a  glowing  account  of  the  piety  and  devote* 
of  the  clergy,  and  of  the  morality  of  the  people.  The 
contrast  between  Laval's  paternal  rule,  and  St-Val- 
hcr's  often  untimely  zeal  and  anxiety  to  reform 
caused  apprehension.  His  consecration  (16SS)  pro- 
moted the  king's  liberality  in  behalf  of  the  incipient 
Church  and  the  propagation  of  the  Faith.  The 
young  pastor's  activity  spent  itself  in  creating  par- 
ishes, building  churches,  and  founding  homes  for  the 
poor,  beginning  with  "U  Providence*  (1689),  which 
was  to  develop  into  the  general  hospital  (1692).  In 
16S9  he  visited  Newfoundland  and  founded  at  Placentia 
a  Franciscan  convent.  When  Phipps  (1690)  besieged 
Quebec,  the  bishop  hastened  back  from  Montreal  to 
comfort  his  flock,  and  published  for  the  occasion  a 
matulemenl  full  of  faith  and  patriotism.  In  1692,  to 
Laval's  displeasure,  he  altered  the  system  of  joint  ad- 
ministration of  the  diocese  by  bishop  and  seminary. 

In  1694  St-Vallicr  went  "to  France  for  the  third 
time  to  exonerate  himself  from  the  charges  brought 
against  him.  In  spite  of  the  king's  desire  to  retain 
him,  he  returned  to  Quebec  (1697),  and  finished  con- 
structing his  spacious  palace,  destined  to  give  hos- 
pitality to  all  the  clergy.  That  same  year,  he  founded 
at  Tlirce.  Rivers  a  monastery  of  Ursulines;  who  com- 
bined hospital  work  with  teaching.  He  likewise  ap- 
proved the  charitable  foundation  of  the  Charrnn 
Brothers,  which  lasted  till  1745.  In  1689,  he  had 
summoned  to  Quelle  the  Sisters  of  Marguerite  Bour- 
gcoys,  who  st  ill  teach  there.  He  encouraged  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Faith  by  confiding  to  the  Jesuits  the  Illinois, 
Miami,  Sioux,  and  Ottawa  missions;  lie  Royale  to  the 
Recollects,  and  the  Tamarois  mission,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  to  the  Quebec  seminary  (1698), 
one  of  whose  missionaries  represented  Mgr  Saint- 
Vallier  as  vicar-general  for  the  Ixm'isiana  region,  then 
comprised,  as  well  as  all  the  vast  territory  included  in 
the  future  "Louisiana  Purchase",  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Bishop  of  Quebec.  He  visited  Home 
(1701),  ami  on  his  return  voyage  was  captured  by  the 
English.  During  his  five  years  of  captivity  he  ex- 
erted his  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  Catholics  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood. Although  released  in  1709,  his  departure 
from  France,  where  he  again  refused  to  relinquish 
•Qucltcc  for  a  richer  sec,  was  delayed  till  1713.  His 
venerable  predecessor  had  died  in  1708.  St-Vallier 
was  firm  in  doctrine  and  in  perfect  union  with  Rome. 
The  results  of  his  zeal  for  ecclesiastical  discipline  still 
abide.  He  published  a  "Rituel  du  diocese  de  Que- 
bec" (Paris  1703);  " Cateehisme  de  Quebec "  (Paris, 
1702),  presided  at  four  synods  (1690,  1694,  1698, 
17(X)),  and  issued  a  great  number  of  maruiements,  let- 
ters, and  other  episcopal  documents,  over  one  hun- 
dred of  which  have  been  published  in  the  collection  of 
"I-es  mandements  des  evequcs  de  Quebec".  He 


Abbev  and  School  of  St-Victor.  With  some  of  his 
followers,  William  had  beeomc  a  canon  regular,  but,  at 
the  request  of  St.  Bernard  he  was  made  Bishop  of 
Chalons  in  1 1 13,  and  was  succeeded  at  St-Victor's  by 
Gildwin,  a  man,  as  the  "  Necrologium "  records,  of 
piety  and  learning,  and  zealous  in  promoting  the 
canonical  order.  The  abbey,  by  the  generosity  of 
popes,  kings,  queens,  and  noblemen,  was  soon  richly 
endowed.  Numerous  religious  houses  of  canons  reg- 
ular were  reformed  by  its  canons.  Ste- Genevieve 
(Paris),  Wigmore  in  Wall*.  St.  Augustine's  (Bristol, 
114S),  St.  Catherine's  (Waterford),  St.  Thomas's 
(Dublin),  St.  Peter's  (Aram,  Naples)  were  of  the  num- 
ber. No  less  than  forty  abbeys  of  the  Order  of  St. 
Victor  are  mentioned  in  his  last  will  by  King  Louis 
VIII,  who  left  all  his  jewels  for  the  erection  of  the 
abbey  church  and  4000  pounds  to  lie  equally  divided 
among  them.  At  the  general  chapter  which  was  con- 
vened everv  year,  there  were  present  some  100  abbots 
and  priors."  Before  the  abbey  was  160  years  old,  sev- 
eral cardinals  and  at  least  eight  abboU,  all  sons  of  St- 
Victor's,  were  at  the  head  of  as  many  abl>eya,  among 
them  John,  Abbot  of  Ste-Genevieve  (Paris),  and  An- 
drew, an  Englishman,'  Abbot  of  Wigmore. 

The  traditions  of  William  of  Chamjtcaux  were 
handed  on,  and  St-Victor's  became  a  centre  of  piety 
and  learning.  The  school,  with  those  of  Ste-Genc- 
vievp  and  Notre-Dame,  was  the  cradle  of  the  I  di- 
versity of  Paris.  To  that  celebrated  school  flocked 
crowds  of  students  from  all  countries.  Among  them 
were  men  like  Hugh  of  Blankenburg,  better  known  as 
Hugh  of  St-Victor,  called  the  St.  Augustine  of  his 
time;  Richard,  a  Scotchman,  the  mystic  doctor; 
Adam,  the  greatest  ptiet  of  the  Middle  Ages;  leter 
Comestor.thc  historian;  Peter  Dmibard.the  magiMir 
xrntintiarum;  Thomas,  Ahtiot  of  St.  Andrews  (>er- 
ceil),  to  whom  St.  Francis  sent  St.  Anthony  of  I  adua 
for  his  theological  studies;  another  Thomas,  prior  at 
the  abliey  who,  nearly  fifty  years  before  his  name- 
sake of  Canterbury,  gave  his  life  for  just  ice  sake.  1  o 
St-Victor's  came,  only  four  months  before  his  mar- 
tyrdom, the  same  St  .  Thomas  a  Beckel  and  addressed 
his  brother  canons  on  the  words:  "  In  pace  "actus  est 

.  mm  tin         at  — 1  '  ^  "     — ^  r-.  i  ^:     1  b-lF  11) 


legate,  visiicu  in-uuui  wu  ..wv».~.«,  -----  — 
he  convoked  all  the  ecclesiastical  dignitaries  to  a  gm- 
eral  convention  which  lasted  four  doys. 

The  time  came  when  abltots  tn  commrndam  were 
introduced  and  signs  of  decay  were  manifested.  io- 
wards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  cent  ury  some  efforts  were 
made  to  reform  the  abbey  with  canons  brought  from 
the  newlv-established  Windcsheim  congregation.  A 
few  vcars  later  Cardinal  de  Urochcfoucauld  again 
attempted  to  reform  it,  but  in  vain.    The  canons, 
moreover,  were  implicated  in  the  Jansenist  movement, 
ler  torty  years"  episcopate,  near.v  Halt  o.  which    only  one.  the  Venerable  Jourdan,  ^"^^^d 
forced  to  spend  far  from  his  diocese     Though    ^M^mi  ^^^"t^JSFlbm 
rbearing  zeal  and  excessive  desire  to  perform    g»  Victor  ^^p^y  the  (iallican  Mturgy. 

The  end  of  the  abbey  came  with  the  r  rench  Rewflh 
tion.  In  1S00  the  church  and  the  other  buildup 
were  sold,  the  famous  library  was  dispersed,  ana  » 
few  vears  later  everything  had  disappeared,  imre 
are  still  a  few  convents  of  canonesses,  at  Bruges./  p>  . 


all  the  good  that  he  had  in  view  occasionally  elicited 
measures  that  were  displeasing  and  even  offensive, 
these  were  fully  outbalanced  by  his  generosity  tow- 
ards the  poor,  and  his  genuine  disinterestedness. 


Mamltmrnlt  dm  frtqur-  dr  Qutttrr  ((Jurhrc,  IKS7):  T«Tr,  t.m 
Htqur*  dr  Qu,'h.c  iqurW.  INMt);  Mar  dr  St-Yaltirr  rt  l'H6pilal- 
("■W  dr  Quihrr  IQupIkt,  IHN2>;  C'.owtKUH,  Mar  dr  Sl-Vallirrrt 
MM  irmv    (Evrrux,  HowLrr.  BaUtimttkai  Uulvry  «f 

Nnrfmndlan.i  :ll,*,t<m.  1SSS). 

Lionel  Lindsay. 

Saint- Victor,  Abbey  of  — In  the  year  1108,  the 
famous  William  of  Champeaux,  archdeacon  of  Notre- 
Dame  in  Paris,  who  hail  been  lecturing  to  crowds  of 
students,  relinquishing  his  chair,  retired  to  a  small  her- 
nntngc  dedicated  to  St.  Victor,  the  martyr  soldier,  near 
aty.    Here  he  was  followed  by  many  of  his  disci 


and  Neuiily,  who  keep  the  rule  and  spirit  which  the> 
originally  received  from  the  Abbey  of  »t-\ictor  J 

*  r*fe.  lP.ni.  1 90S).  .  ALLABIA. 


Saint-Victor,  AcHABD  de,  canon  regular,  Abbot 
St-Victor,  Paris,  and  Bishop  of  Avranches, b.  a »> 
1 100;  d.  1172.    Bv  some  authorities  he  is  ^,<l.,°  |$)|e 
b.vn  of  English  extract  ion.  by  otliew  to  Im?  oil  i i  ^ 

pies,  Abelard  among  them,  and  induced  again  to  take  Norman  family  of  de  Pert  ins,  of  ,*»ml~ni-  ,  n(1  pn. 
up  his  lectures.     Hence  the  origin  of  the  Royal    pleted  his  studies  at  the  school  of  M-V  ictor  s  an 
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tered  the  cloister  there.  On  the  death  (1155)  of  the 
ft  rut  abbot,  Gilduin,  he  wan  elected  to  fill  the  vacant 
post,  at  a  time  when  the  royal  abbey  wait  almost  at  the 
zenith  of  its  glory  and  power.  Two  years  later  the 
Cathedral  Chapter  of  Sees,  composed  of  canona  regu- 
lar, elected  Achard  for  their  bishop,  and  the  choice 
was  duly  confirmed  by  Adrian  IV.  But  Henry  II  in- 
tervened and  intruded  his  chaplain  Frogier,  or  ltoger. 
However,  subsequent  relations  between  Achard  and  the 
Plantagenet  were  quite  cordial,  and  the  abbot  used 
his  influence  at  the  English  Court  to  compel  the  royal 
treasurer,  Richard  of  Ely,  to  disemburse  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  poor  some  moneys  which  he  was  unjustly  de- 
taining; his  letter  to  Henry  II  on  the  matter  is  still 
extant.  When,  in  1162,  Achard  was  raised  to  the  va- 
cant See  of  Avranches,  Henry  made  no  objection  to 
his  consecration,  and  that  same  vear  Bishop  Achard 
stood  godfather  to  his  daughter  Elinor  born  at  Dom- 
front.  But  the  French  king,  Louis  VII,  was  by  no 
means  pleased  to  see  such  a  shining  light  of  the  Paris- 
ian Church  pass  over  into  Norman  territory,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  a  letter  he  then  addressed  to  the  Prior  of 
8t-Victor's.  In  1163  Achard  was  in  England  assist- 
ing at  the  solemn  translation  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  chief  monument  of  his  ten  years'  episcopate  was 
the  Premonstratenaian  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
Lucerne,  the  foundation  stone  of  which  he  laid  (1164) 
and  where  at  his  own  request  he  was  buried,  with  this 
simple  inscription:  "  Hie  jacet  Achardus  episcopus  cu- 
jus  caritate  ditata  est  paupertas  nostra. "  His  breth- 
ren of  St- Victor's  celebrated  his  memory  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines:  '  I  in jus  oliva  domus,  Anglorum  gloria 
cleri — Jam  dignus  eclesti  luce  foveri— -Felix  Achar- 
dus florens  etatc  senili — Presul  Abrincensis  ex  hoc  sig- 
natur  ovili".  Not  the  least  gem  in  Achard's  crown 
is  the  memory  of  his  unwavering  friendship  for  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket  through  all  the  years  of  his  persecu- 
tion. In  the  chronicles  of  St-Victor's  Achard  is 
termed  "Blessed".  One  treatise  (Latin  original  and 
eighteenth-cent urv  French  translation)  of  Achard's  is 
extant  in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale,  Paris.  It  is  a 
long  commentary  or  sermon  on  the  Temptation  of 
Christ  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  it  Achard  discusses 
seven  degrees  of  self-renunciation,  which  he  calls  the 
seven  deserts  of  the  soul.  Haureau  in  his  "Histoirc 
litteraire  du  Maine",  I,  quotes  several  passages  and 
terms  the  tract  vrai  rrurrceau  de  MyU. 

Bc-rusH,  Litt*  o/  the  Saint*.  2  May;  Stanton,  Afrn^ogi/  (I/on- 
clon  and  New  York,  1892):  Bonnabd,  Hittoirt  d*  IMM-u/f  Royal* 
d*  St.  Virlar  <U  Pari*  (Pari..  1907);  Pinnotto.  Hitt.  Cleric 
Canon.  (Home,  1642). 

Vincent  Scully. 


.  de  Paul,  Society  of,  an  interna- 
tional association  of  Catholic  laymen  engaging  system- 
atically in  |>eraonal  service  of  the  poor,  was  founded  in 
May,  1833,  when  eight  young  men,  students  at  the 
Sorboune,  assembled  in  the  office  of  the  "Tribune 
Catholique"  to  formulate  plans  for  the  organization 
of  a  societ  y  whose  object  should  be  to  minister  to  the 
wants  of  the  Parisian  poor.  The  master-mind  con- 
wiving  the  project,  which  was  destined  to  make  an  in- 
delible impress  upon  the  history  of  modern  charity 
work,  was  Frederick  Ozanam,  a  brilliant  young 
Frenchman,  lawyer,  author,  and  professor  in  the  Sor- 
bonne.  With  Ozanam's  name  must  be  linked  that  of 
Pore  Bailly,  editor  of  the  "Tribune  Catholique",  the 
first  president  of  the  society,  and  whose  wise  and 
fatherly  counsels  did  much  to  direct  properly  the  ac- 
tivity of  his  more  youthful  associates.  The  so- 
ciety's establishment  was  due  partly  to  the  desire  of 
the  founders  to  furnish  a  prac  tical  refutation  of  the  re- 
proaches directed  against  Christianity  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  Saint-Simon,  Fourier,  and  other  popular 
teachers  of  the  day.  "Show  us  your  works!"  taunted 
the  St  -Simon  ians.  "  We  admit  the  past  grandeur  of 
Christianity,  but  the  tree  is  now  dead  and  bears  no 


fruit. "  To  this  taunt  Ozanam  and  his  companions  re- 
torted by  forming  themselves  into  a  Conference  of 
Charity,  later  adopting  the  name  of  the  Society  of  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul. 

In  organizing  the  Society,  Ozanam,  following  the 
inspiration  of  its  chosen  patron  St  .  Vincent  de  Paul, 
modelled  the  rule  upon  the  same  principles  that  were 
in  vogue  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The  rules 
adopted  wen*  very  simple;  it  was  forbidden  to  discuss  • 
politics  or  personal  concerns  at  the  meetings,  and  it 
was  settled  that  the  work  should  be  the  service  of 
Clod  in  the  persons  of  the  poor,  whom  the  members 
were  to  visit  at  their  own  dwellings  and  assist  by 
every  means  in  their  power.  The  service  of  the  mem- 
bers was  to  embrace,  without  distinction  of  creed  or 
race,  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  unem- 
ploycdjf  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  at  the  first  Vin- 
centian  meeting,  then*  was  enunciated  by  P6re  Bailly  * 
a  principle  of  vital  importance,  now  universally  ac- 
cepted wherever  organised  charity  is  known,  namely 
that  the  service  of  t  he  poor  ought  to  consist  not  merely 
of  the  doling  out  of  alms,  but  must  be  made  a  medium 
of  moral  assistance  and  t  hat  each  member  should  help 
in  his  special  line.  Simplicity  characterizes  the  so- 
ciety. The  membership  is  divided  into  three  classes, 
active,  subscribing,  and  honorary.  The  active  mem- 
bership is  composed  of  Christian  men  who  desire  to 
unite  in  a  communion  of  prayers  and  a  participation 
in  the  same  works  of  charity.  Subscribing  and  hon- 
orary members  are  those  who  "cannot  devote  them- 
selves to  the  works  in  which  the  society  is  engaged 
but  who  assist  the  active  members  by  their  influence, 
their  offerings  and  prayers".  In  the  make-up  of  its 
membership  the  society  is  most  democratic.  Men  of 
all  walks  of  life  are  engaged  in  its  service;  the  lawyer, 
the  doctor,  the  professional  and  business  man  freely 
mingle  with  the  untutored  labouring  man  in  relieving 
the  wants  of  the  poor.  The  conference  is  the  unit 
of  the  society  anil  is  an  integral  part  of  the  parish 
organization.  While  the  clergy  are  not  included  in 
the  normal  membership,  they  are  always  welcomed  in 
the  work.  The  conference  exists  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  pastor  who  as  spiritual  director  enters 
actively  into  the  work.  Women  are  excluded  from 
membership,  but  through  auxiliarv  associations  or  as 
benefactresses  they  may  co-operate  in  the  work  and 
share  the  numerous  indulgences.  The  business  of 
each  conference  is  administered  by  a  president,  a 
vice-president,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer,  who  con- 
stitute the  board  of  the  conference.  The  president 
is  elected  by  the  conference,  while  the  other  officers 
are  appointed  by  the  president  with  the  advice  of 
the  board.    The  parish  conferences  hold  weekly 


In  cities,  where  there  exist  Beveral  conferences  of  the 
society,  the  control  of  affairs  is  vested  in  a  particular 
council  in  which  the  respective  conferences  have  rep- 
resentation. In  a  number  of  larger  cities  a  central 
office  is  established  by  t  he  tmrt  icular  council.  Special 
are  likewise  usually  created  to  deal  with 


the  larger  asitect*  of  charity,  relief,  and  correction, 
which  naturally  fall  beyond  the  scope  of  a  parish  con- 
ference. Over  the  particular  councils  and  such  con- 
ferences as  are  so  scattered  as  to  render  impract  icable 
the  formation  of  particular  councils,  there  is  placed  a 
central  or  superior  council  haying  jurisdiction  over  a 
territory  emnracing  within  its  circumscription  the 
councils  of  several  dioceses  or,  as  in  some  instances,  of 
an  entire  country.  On  each  of  the  four  festivals  of 
the  society  meetings  are  held  by  all  the  conferences 
embraced  in  each  of  the  various  jurisdictions.  Supe- 
rior councils  hold  regular  monthly  meetings  and  meet 
oftener  as  occasion  may  require.  Finally,  the  scheme 
of  organization  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
council  general,  which  exercises  jurisdiction  over  the 
entire  socictv,  and  is  established  in  Paris,  France. 
In  outlining  the  activities  of  the  society,  the  found- 
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ere  had  an  eye  to  the  future  nmls  of  human  kind,  and 
1  that  "no  work  of  charity  should  be  regarded 


foreign  to  the  Society,  although  its  special  object  is 
to  visit  poor  families".  It  is  plainly  evident  from  this 
that  the  society  is  given  the  widest  latitude  in  the  se- 
lection of  the  "works  in  which  the  members  may  en- 
gage, and  in  examining  the  reports  of  the  various 
su|M>rior  councils  one  marvels  at  the  wonderful  array 
of  charitable  activities  which  are  therein  portrayed. 
There  are  conunittees  in  charge  of  fresh-air  work 
for  poor  children,  convalescent  homes,  support  of 
day  nurseries,  the  custody  of  paroled  prisoners, 
care  of  homeless  boys,  clubs  for  lioys.  the  visita- 
tion of  prisoners  and  the  sick  in  hospitals,  the  main- 
tenance of  chaplains  for  the  purpose  of  Berving 
Catholic  inmates  in  public  institutions,  employ- 
ment burenus(  the  care  of  immigrants,  the  main- 
tenance of  sailors'  missions,  the  rinding  of  homes 
for  orphans,  and  systematic  inspect  ion  of  their  care 
until  maturity.  The  society  also  co-operates  uni- 
formly with  Catholic  institutional  charities  and 
with  other  organizations  of  laymen  and  lay  women 
engaged  in  relief  work.  The  spiritual  note  predom- 
inates throughout  the  work  of  the  society.  The 
service  of  the  poor  is  undertaken  as  a  spiritual 
duly  belonging  to  the  integrity  of  Christian  life. 
Throughout  all  the  traditions  of  the  society  there  is 
an  endeavour  to  hinder  every  process  by  which  char- 
ity might  be  made  identical  with  philanthropy  or  by 
which  the  supernatural  character  of  the  service  of  the 
poor  might  be  lost.  The  conference  takes  its  name 
from  the  parish  in  which  it  is  formed.  The  meetings 
arc  opened  and  closed  with  prayer  and  a  short  selec- 
tion from  some  spiritual  treat  ise  is  read.  The  society 
has  its  own  feast-days,  on  which  occasions  the  mem- 
bers receive  Holy  Communion  as  a  body.  By  Briefs 
of  Popes  Gregory  XVI,  Pius  IX,  and  Leo  XIII  numer- 
ous indulgences  are  granted  to  the  Bocietv,  its  bene- 
factors, to  the  poor  assisted  by  it,  and  to  the  fathers, 
mot  hers,  and  wives  of  t  he  members.  An  endeavour  is 
made  uniformly  to  cultivate  the  spirit  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  and  to  follow  the  discriminating  principle  of 
relief  given  in  the  spirit  of  faith  taught  by  him.  The 
note  of  personal  service  stands  out  prominently  in  the 
work  of  the  society.  The  duty  of  serving  the  poor, 
anil  the  need  of  doing  it  wisely,  is  looked  upon  as  one 
which  the  individual  himself  should  fulfil;  in  fact, 
one  of  the  conditions  of  active  membership  is  that 
the  conference  member  shall  go  personally  to  visit 
the  poor  in  their  own  homes.  He  combines,  when  he 
is  true  to  the  spirit  ami  teaching  of  the  society,  the 
function  of  friendly  visitor  with  that  of  investigator 
and  the  work  of  upbuilding  the  dependent  as  well  as 
^that  of  relieving  him. 

The  rules  of  the  society  require  that  minutes  of  all 
meetings  be  kept  carefully  and  that  the  reasons  for  all 
relief  accorded  be  stated;  the  conference  members  in 
charge  of  a  family  are  required  to  study  the  condition 
of  the  family  and  t<-  give  the  reasons  for  the  decision 
leading  them  to  ask  relief.  Their  reasons  and  their 
Judgment  may  lie  questioned  by  the  other  members 
present.  These  minutes  of  the  meetings,  when  taken 
in  conjunction  with  the  personal  knowledge  of  the 
poor  families  aided,  serve  every  purpose  of  record- 
keeping. Every  care  is  taken  to  respect  the  privacy 
of  the  poor.  The  records  of  relief  work  are  not  open- 
to  inspection  except  by  those  who  have  a  well-founded 
right  to  the  knowledge,  and  this  spirit  is  so  character- 
istic, of  the  society  that  it  places  at  the  disposal  of  the 
spiritual  director  certain  funds  which  mav  be  used  in 
relieving  exceptional  cases,  from  which  no  rcoort  of 
Whatsoever  kind  is  made  to  the  society  itsell.  An- 
«  her  churaei.Tisiir.  is  that  of  dee|>-scated  reluctance 
on  the  pari  of  t  he  society  to  make  known  the  extent 
Ol  lie  work  or  the  generositv  of  its  members  in  giving 
either  money  or  personal  .service  to  the  cause  of  char- 
•t>  •    W  hilc  all  the  work  of  the  society  is  done  bv  its 


members  voluntarily  and  without  remuneration,  a 
readiness  to  employ  paid  workers  in  the  specinlited 
activities  is  developing  under  the  exacting  ami  com- 
plicated conditions  of  modern  relief.    The  funds  of  the 


society  are  procured  in  a  number  of  ways.  A  t  all 
ference  and  particular  council  meetings  secret  collec- 
tions are  taken  up,  t  he  proceeds  going  into  the  trcaa- 
ury.  A  box  is  located  generally  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  parish  church  to  receive  contributions  from  the 
charitably-disposed.  The  amounts  thus  received  are 
applied  to  the  work  of  the  conference.  Committees 
engaged  in  special  works  solicit,  subscriptions.  Con- 
siderable amounts  arc  received  in  donations  and  from 
bequests.  In  addition,  there  are  large  numbers  of 
generous  subscribing  members. 

Two  years  after  the  foundation  of  the  society  the 
membership  had  increased  so  rapidly  that  it  was  no 
longer  possible  to  continue  working  alone  as  one  bodv 
and  in  one  place;  consequently,  the  founders  realized 
that  the  time  had  come  when,  to  regulate  matter* 
properly,  it  was  imperative  to  divide  the  society  into 
sections  or  groups  arranged  geographically.  A  meet- 
ing was  held,  geographical  divisions  made,  and  the 
rules  under  which  the  society  has  since  lived  were 
then  adopted.  They  were  of  the  simplest  character, 
merely  embodying  in  the  form  of  regulations  the  usages 
which  had  been  followed  and  cherished  from  the  in- 
ception of  the  society.  There  are  over  100,000  active 
members  and  an  equal  number  of  honorary  members. 
The  society  is  represented  in  every  European  coun- 
try', and  thriving  branches  arc  to  be  found  in  China, 
India,  Turkey  in  Asia.  Ceylon.  Egypt,  Natal,  Trans- 
vaal, Philippine  Islands,  Canada,  United  States,  Mex- 
ico, Central  America,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Argen- 
tine Republic,  Peru,  Ecuador,  Uruguay,  Paraguay, 
and  British  Guiana.  Twelve  years  after  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  work,  the  society  was  introduced  on  the 
American  continent.    To  St.  Louis,  % 


be  given  the  honour  of  having  established,  in  1845,  the 
first  conference  of  the  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
in  the  United  States.  In  18-16  a  conference  was  or- 
ganised in  New  York  City.  In  1856  the  work  of  the 
society  had  grown  to  such  proportions  in  New  Wk 
that  it  became  necessary  to  establish  a  particular 
council,  through  which  rorrespondenee  was  opened 
with  the  authorities  of  every  Catholic  diocese  in  the 
United  States.  As  a  result  other  sections  of  the  coun- 
try gradually  entered  into  the  work,  and  year  by  year 
the  society  gained  headway,  making  its  influence  felt 
and  accomplishing  wonders  in  the  work  of  uplifting 
tlio  poor.  The  following  statistics  of  the  work  of  the 
society  in  the  United  States  for  the  year  1910  will 
serve  to  give  some  slight  conception  of  the  progress 
made:  superior  councils,  4;  central  councils,  4;  par- 
ticular councils,  34;  conferences,  730;  members, 
12,062;  families  relieved,  24,742;  visits  made,  23.V 
044;  situations  procured,  2949;  amount  received 
(exclusive  of  balances),  $384,549;  amount  expended. 
$387,849.  |  . 

An  important  step  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  society  in  the  United  States  was 
taken  at  the  national  conference  held  in  Boston  in 
1011,  when  it  was  unanimously  voted  to  create  a  coun- 
cil in  each  archdiocese  of  the  United  States,  Ui  be 
known  as  the  metropolitan  central  councij;  dio- 
reHan  councils  in  each  diocese,  to  ls>  styled  diocesan 
central  councils;  and  one  general  council  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  all,  to  be  known  as  the  superior  council 
of  the  United  States.  This  plan  of  reorganization  is 
now  being  |>erfecicd  bv  a  committee  ap|*'inted  at  the 
Boston  National  Conference.  Since  it  has  received 
the  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  hierarchy  of  the 
United  States  and  has  Is-en  approved  by  the  council 
general  of  the  socictv  in  Paris,  the  near  future  pro  >- 
ably  will  boo  the  new  plan  of  adnunistration  put  into 
effective  operation.  While  the  Society  of  M.  \  mrent 
<le  Paul  quite  naturally  calls  forth  a  rather  extensive 
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mar  tiSrfE2!!&  ^.coronation  of  King  GoSJ 

o.   io,e«o  tliiit  of  Providcntnis;  in  the  thirteenth 

I  the  Catholic  pushed  his  conquests  as  far  as  Sa U 
manca,  an«l  Ordono  I  captured  the  city  1>,.t  fc 

Chtreh  ,7"t,nu«,,to  «»i«fc  in  Astunas  Vre  the 
Church  of  ban  Juhan.  outside  the  walls  of  Ovieuo 
was  assigned  to  them.    Bishop  Quindulfus  flS ft 

Z  M.Z"/*1  ^  °f  «~ni~  II.  «ho  defeat cd 

the  Mohammedans  at  Simancas,  began  to  renet,  I 
Salamanca    In  1 102  the  king's  *  n-in-LTw  I Uv i™nd 
Count  of  Burgundy,  and  hg  wife  I  rrara  gave  he 
chwnche.  of  the  city  to  Don  Jeronimo  ™hc count's 
Sfffj  ^  .b'1,h  «•*  Cathedral  of  S.  Maria  The 

Alfonso"  oTSLWn"r<;i  C5,rard°;  Munio>  a  Parti««n  °I 
and tmnsf^TT1  "oren^o.  consecrated  in  1135 
and  transferred  to  Compostea  in  1151:  Navarro 
Ordono  Gonralo;  Pedro  Suarez,  prais  J  by  A^xandeV 
III.  for  learning  and  prudent;  and  Vita  s  who 
mamtamed  the  validity  of  Alfonso  IxM  manage 
w.th  his  cousin  Teresa  of  Portugal  against  the "co- 
rn of  Celestine  III  and  the  sentence  of  the  blbZl 
prided  over  by  Cardinal  Guillermo  in  1197  ?Z 
fcu .period  date  the  university  and  the  most  anefaS 
and  famous  convents  of  Dominicans,  FraiHiscan" 
and  Claris**.  In  October,  1310,  the  see  h ring  vac nt ' 
fifteen  prelate-* .of  the  ancient  I Wince  of Lu32£ 
Presided  over  by  the  Archbishop  of  Santiago S 
bled  in the  cathedral  of  Salamanca  to  tryTe  c^e  of 
the  Temp  ars,  and  found  them  innocent  in  Soain  o 
vL Sf  ratroc}t,ra  Wlth  w«ich  «hey  were  charged 
Bishop  Juan  Lucero  accom|)anied  King  Alfonso  XI 
to  the  conquest  of  Alg.-ciras.    Uter  on  he Zm 
subservient  to  the  caprices  of  Pedro  I  the  Cruel  and 
annulled  1354)  his  marriage  with  Blanche  of  iKr^  n 
in  order  to  unite  him  with  Juana  de  Castro.  Lu- 
cero s  successor,  Alonno  Barrasa,  on  the  contrary 
SErrr«Vl0nry  °f-,  '"^"are  against  Pedro  Tn' 
May,  1382,  a  council  was  held  at  Salamanca  to  take 

Castle  d.Tid«l  m  favour  of  the  anti,K>pe  In 
another  council  410)  Salamanca  again  recognized 
Peter  de  Luna  (Benedict  XIII)  aifpope  At  this 
time  St.  Vincent  Ferrer  laboured  to  convert  the  Jews 
of  Salamanca;  from  1460  to  147.S  St.  John  of  Sahagun 
enlightened  the  diocese  by  his  preaching 

Salamanca  has  two  cathedrals;  the  old,  celebrate*! 
lor  its  massiv-e  strength,  was  founded  in  1100  bv 
the  aforesa.d  Count  Raymond  near  the  River  Gate 
(Puerta  del  Rio).    At  the  en.l  of  the  thirteenth  cent 
Unyi  nTnnoLye'  finished,  ami  its  main  entrance, 
called  D.-I  Perd6n  (of  the  Pardon),  was  covered  over 
"  ,1'^).,xv,th  new  I)orio  and  Composite  pilasters, 
in  IH4/  it  was  freed  of  its  inartistic  choir.    Its  build- 
ing occupied  sr>  long  a  time  that  Gothic  ogival 
arches  are  supported  by  its  Byzantine  foundations 
or  Us  three  naves  the  principal  one  terminates  in 
the  main  chapel  on  the  rered.w  of  which  is  to  be  seen 

!«  ei  jiff*  Ji!'l(fmP"t"  Paintc'<l  bv  Ni«>las  Florentino 
in  1446  for  Bishop  Sancho  of  Castile.    In  early  days 


works,  it  proves  of  ^W^S^S^ 
which  is  regarded  as  the  official  organ  of  the l£&J 
Of  the  society  ,,,  ,he  Unit,H?Sto£.  '^S^SS 

s^SMr"  other 

TnOMAS  If,  Mulrv. 

Sala,  Georoe  Aitoustus  Henry  iournalwt  h 

London  24  Nov.,  1828;  d.  at  Brighto^  £  '  1S95 

h!s'^  ,M,T"  into  the  cLrch'lt  o^  deSh' 

b  177«     h,h<;r'  a|nHt,V"  °f  ,tom«>'  can>"  '°  England 
the  family  wen-  connected  with  the  Mage 

Being  an  unusu- 
ally precocious 
child,  young  Sala 
began   at  fifteen 
to  earn  his  living 
by  draughtsman- 
ship.   His  versa- 
tile   talent  then 
passed   to  serm- 
painting,  illustra- 
ting books,  etch- 
ing and  engrav- 
ing, finally  finding 
its  real  vocation 
in  journalism.  At- 
tracting the  notice 
of  Dickens,  In-  1m>- 
came   a  regular 
contributor  to 
'  '  Household 
Words"  and  "All 
the  Year  Bound", 
and  was  writ  as 
Bjx'cial  correspon- 

His  li.enu-youtp.it  was  large  and  variol,  IhougThis 

•or  .in  |)ail\  lelegraph'  ,  acting  as  special  corre- 
«l»on,len.  all  „v?r  .  he  world.  Much  of  .hi.  ,  rna  LTic 
work  was  republished  in  book  form.  He  w,^ 
of  social  and  convivial  habits  who  prided  kfanwU 
2Ltt  "x  °,w,v<:  knowledge  of  cookery.  Thoul 
hhl  freou  ,T  T"""'  hLS  eX'H'n■'^iv,•  ^  ™K 
magaz.ne,  Sala s  Journal",  straiten.-.!  his  circum- 
stance ln  ,hp  last  years.  His  love  for  Undo,,,  which 
he  knew  intimately,  chtu-acterizt*  many  of  bSbSS 

(U0don.  1803);  L«T/>,W.''.w"fl,^  'Ar"U"A  •S""*/"  »"~" 

Knwi.v  BriiTo.N. 

MA^,SIfaiiC^\,':>IOCf:-^  ^P  (S^'ANTICBNaW,  SaI. 

civil  IWine.^  Ar'Ti*:)'        'S»,ain'  """prim*  the 

RWfh.™  ndedtM^^nor;1.?  bv'  7^  ™l 
the  east  by  Avi.a  and  vSi^JftS^  by 

period  ia  evidenced  by  .  pretentiou.  bridge  over  the 
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none  but  royal  personages  were  permitted  to  be 
buried  in  this  main  chapel;  hen?  lie  Mafalda,  daughter 
of  Alfonso  VIII,  Fernando  Alfonso,  natural  eon  of 
Alfonso  IX  of  Leon,  Bishop  Sancho  of  Castile,  grand- 
son of  Pedro,  and  his  successor,  Juan  de  Vivero. 
The  cloister  of  the  old  cathe<lral  was  Romanesque, 
but  in  1780  Jeroniroo  Quinonca  rebuilt  it  in  Renais- 
sance style.  Most  remarkable  of  its  four  chapels 
is  that  of  St.  Bartholomew,  founded  by  Diego  de 
Anaya,  Bishop  of  Salamanca  until  1480,  and  then 
Archbishop  of  Seville,  and  founder  of  the  famous 
Colcgio  de  San  Bartolomd.  There  are  also  the  chapels 
of  Talavcra,  which  was  consecrated  to  the  Moxara- 
bic  Rite  in  1510  and  in  which  Rodrigo  Arias  Maldo- 
nado  de  Talavera  is  buried,  and  that  of  St.  Barbara, 
founded  in  1384  by  Bishop  Juan  Lucero. 

The  new  cathedral  was  founded  by  the  Catholic 
monarchs,  who  in  1491  sought  to  build  one  at  Seville, 
but  the  idea  was  not  earned  into  effect  until  150H, 
when  Fernando  was  at  Salamanca.  This  new  edifice 
was  erected  side  by  side  with  the  old,  leaving  the 
latter  intact.  Its  architects,  Anton  Egas  and  Alfonso 
Rodriguez,  had  built  churches  at  Toledo  and  Seville; 
Juan  Oil  de  Hontanon  was  master  of  the  works. 
The  building  was  begun  in  1513,  in  the  episcopate 
of  Francisco  de  Bobadilla.  Divine  worship  was  held 
in  it  in  1500,  and  it  was  completed  on  10  August, 
1733.  The  tower,  set  on  fire  by  lightning  in  1705, 
was  rebuilt  by  the  celebrated  Jose  Churriguera,  who 
made  it  a  monument  of  the  style  (Churrigucresquc ) 
to  which  he  gave  his  name.  In  the  chapel  at  the 
centre  of  the  rood  screen  are  remains  of  Bishop 
Jcr6nimo,  transferred  from  the  old  basilica  in  1744, 
and  the  venerated  "Christ  of  the  Battles".  In  two 
large  silver  vessels  within  the  high  altar,  the  relics 
of  St.  John  of  Sahagun  and  St.  Thomas  of  Villanova 
are  preserved.  Besides  the  cathedrals,  a  sumptuous 
church  worthy  of  especial  mention  is  that  of  the  Do- 
minican convent  of  San  Esteban,  occupied  by  the  Do- 
minicans since  1256,  where,  it  is  said,  Christopher 
Columbus  was  entertained  in  1484  and  where  he 
found  in  FravDiego  de  Deza  one  of  his  most  ardent 
protectors.  The  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  first  stone  was  laid  on  30  June,  1524. 
and  the  work  was  completed  in  1010.  The  founder 
of  this  convent  was  the  Salamancan  Frav  Juan  de 
Toledo,  of  the  House  of  Alva,  Bishop  of  Cordoba, 
and  cardinal:  here,  too,  is  buried  the  famous  Duke  of 
Alva  with  his  wife  Maria  Enriques  de  Toledo. 
Another  beautiful  church  is  that  of  the  Jesuits, 
founded  by  King  Philip  III  and  his  consort  Mar- 
garet of  Austria  in  1614.  The  college  was  converted 
into  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  b^  Bishop  Beltran  in 
1779,  was  made  a  pontifical  university,  and  is  now 
under  the  care  of  Jesuits.  In  former  times  there 
were  numerous  hospitals  at  Salamanca,  but  in  1851 
it  was  agreed  to  combine  them  all  into  one.  under  the 
care/,f  'he.  Brothers  of  St.  John  of  God,  and  dedicated 
to  the  Trinity.  The  library-  of  the  university  and 
province,  containing  more  than  100,000  volumes,  is 
a  remarkable  one. 

Fumr.»,  K,P.  .Sa«rrorfa.  XIV  (2nd  Madrid.  1780);  CrAD- 
baoo.  fc.n  monumnlo*  (Bmrwton*.  1HH4);  I^wkxtk.  MM. 
Ur  Ktp,  (  Madrid.  1S01). 

Ram6n  Run  Amado. 

University  ok  Salamanca— This  university  had 
its  Isginnmg  in  the  Cathedral  School  under  the  din-c- 
tinn.  front  the  twelfth  century,  of  a  nmgifUr  tcholarum 
JcnMceltor).  l  mm  this  episcopal  origin,  probably 
Ml  1230,  Vrang  the  royal  foundation  of  Alfonso  IX 
of  Leon,  who  "with  salutary  discretion  summon..,!  the 
most  nqmwnoed  master,  of  sacred  letters  and  estab- 

■-hc, 1  sc hool*    (|  «CM  Ik  Ttrj  | ;  ^v^,ieh.  however,  does 

otogr.   Alfonso  IX  granted  them  the  privilege*  al- 

KSw  :  y  '  !  1  ,  r,ii,;:in,i-  *>'«•  in  reality  the 
founder,  the  foundaUon  of  his  father  not  having  .  .,- 


dured.  On  6  April,  1243,  in  letters  patent,  the  saintly 
king  took  under  his  protection  the  professors,  stu- 
dents, and  their  property,  granting  them  an  ecclesias- 
tical tribunal  for  trie  settlement  of  their  disputes. 
Alfonso  X  the  Wise  continued  the  work  of  his  father. 
In  his  time  began  that  period  of  unrivalled  prosperity 
for  the  university,  which  for  so  many  centuries  made 
it  "the  glory  of  Spain"  (Denifle).  In  Toledo  on 
8  May,  1254,  the  king  granted  the  university  the  priv- 
ileges that  are  its  Magna  Carta,  appointing  curators, 
placing  it  under  the  authority  of  the  bishop,  exempt- 


ing it  from  the  regular  authorities,  and  assigning 
salaries  for  the  professors.  The  professorship  of  law 
received  500  maravedis  a  year,  canon  law  300,  gram- 
mar, logic,  and  medicine  200.  Some  have  endeav- 
oured to  trace  an  analogy  between  these  priviljites 
and  those  granted  by  Ferdinand  I  and  II  to  the  I  ni- 
versities  ofBologna  and  Naples. 

But  the  fundamental  difference  that  characterized 
the  Spanish  university  must  not  be  overlooked,  that, 
although  a  royal  foundation,  it  was  placed  under  the 
direction  and  control  of  the  bishop,  the  dean,  and  the 
chancellor,  who  conferred  the  academic  titles  in  the 
cathedral.  The  titles  were  given  until  1S30  in  the 
name  of  the  po|>c  and  king.  Doctrinal  and  ecclesias- 
tical professorships  did  not,  however,  TOn,rarY<.  , 
Stein's  view,  predominate  in  the  university  (IVniHc). 
Departments  of  medicine  and  jurisprudence  were  afc* 
established,  and  preference  was  given  to  the  law.  es- 
peciallv  canon  law.  By  petition  of  the  king.  t>  April, 
1255,  Alexander  IV  confirmed  the  courses  at  W m 
manca,  "because  in  the  multitude  of  the  wise  ■  «■ 
security  of  kingdoms,  and  their  governments  are  main- 
tained not  less  by  the  advice  of  the  prudent,  than  >y 
the  energy  and  bravery  of  the  strong".  I-n,,-r  »° 
creed  that  any  accepted  teacher  m  any  branch  wnstR"- 
ever  at  Sulanianca  could  teach  his  subject  m  any  «>' tier 
university,  with  the  exception  of  Paris  and  H"'()|jn^;* 
limitation  which  John  XXII  instituted  in  1333.  i 
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principles  Alfonso  the  Wise  had  put  into  practice  in 
Salamanca,  he  drew  from  the  "Leyes  de  I'artiila", 
commcneed  in  1256  and  terminated  in  1263.  Rash- 
dall  calls  this  "a  sort  of  educational  code — the  first  of 
its  kind  in  modern  Europe".  In  the  time  of  Sancho 
the  Brave  the  studies  declined  because  the  salaries  of 
the  professors  were  not  paid.  Finally,  Ferdinand  IV, 
authorized  by  Boniface  VIII,  assigned  for  this  pur- 
pose the  tertia  eccltsinrum,  tu.il  from  this  date,  7  Aug- 
ust, 1300,  the  university  entered  upon  a  new  era  of 
prosperity. 

Classes  were  once  more  discontinued  from  1306  to 
1313,  when  Clement  V  commanded  the  lertia  to  be 
used  in  restoring  the  churches.  In  1313  a  third  of 
the  tertia  wan  once  more  devoted  to  paying  the  pro- 
fessors of  law,  civil  and  canon,  medicine,  lc>gic,  gram- 
mar, and  music.  In  1355  the  minorite  friar,  Didaco 
Lupi,  taught  theology  in  .Salamanca;  but  this  branch, 
which  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  was 
to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  entire  world  to  Salamanca,  did 
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not  flourish  thereuntil  Benedict  XIII  introduced  it  in 
1416,  and  Martin  V  re-established  it  in  1422.  This 
pope  gave  the  university  its  definitive  const  itut ion, 
and  numbered  it  among  the  four  greatest  in  the  world. 
In  1401  the  bishop,  Diego  de  Anaya  Maldonado, 
founded  the  first  college  for  poor  students,  which  was 
called  the  College  of  Sim  Bartolomc  and  later  the  Old 
College.  This  and  the  colleges  of  Cuenea,  Oviedo, 
and  Fonseca  were  called  colegios  mayare*.  larger  col- 
leges. Afterwards  a  gn  at  number  of  colegios  menorr*, 
smaller  colleges,  secular,  regular,  and  of  the  four  mili- 
tary orders  were  founded.  The  Liberals  suppressed 
the  colegios  mayores  under  the  pretext  of  their  deca- 
dence hut  without  substituting  anything  better,  or 
even  equally  good,  to  help  the  poor  students.  Fol- 
lowing this  the  colegios  menores  were  also  closed.  The 
laws  of  1845  swept  aside  the  last  remaining  vestige  of 
these  ancient  establishments  for  university  training, 
secularizing  them  and  placing  them  under  the  control 
of  the  Liberal  Government.  The  number  of  students 
at  Salamanca  in  1584  reached  6778;  in  1822  it 
amounted  to  only  412,  and  later  it  <lroppcd  even 
lower.  In  the  catalogue  of  its  professors  figure  the 
names  of  some  celebrated  women,  such  as  Dofia  Bea- 
trix Galindo  and  Dona  A 1  vara  de  Alavn. 

CRM6Mi  HitttHu  dt  In  t'nirrmidad  dr  Snlnmanea  (1.100)  in 
El  Srmewrio  Erwlxl.;  XVIII  (Madrid.  1"S<1):  i>B  la  KcbxTK. 
Hi*.  <lr  fo*  Unit,  i  Madrid,  1MW):  IlKNirLE.  Mr  S»lf«frAu»><;  drr 
Unit.  •  U.-rlin.  l*v'<);  Kamiuu-L,  The  Vnitrrtitiet  11/  Europe.  II 
(Oxford.  1803). 

Ramon  Rnz  Amado. 

Sal  am  is,  a  titular  see  in  Cyprus.  Salamis  was  a 
maritime  town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Cyprus,  situ- 
ated at  the  end  of  a  fertile  plain  between  two  moun- 
tains, near  the  River  Pedi.Tus.  It  was  already  an 
important  centre  in  the  sixth  century  B.C  Its  founda- 
tion is  attributed  to  Teueer,  son  of  Telatnon,  King  of 


the  Island  of  Salamis,  opposite  Attica;  others  believe 
it  to  be  of  Phoenician  origin  and  derive  its  name  from 
the  Semitic  selom,  peace.  Its  fine  harbour,  its  loca- 
tion, and  fortifications  made  it  the  chief  city  of  the 
island.  In  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  it  had  kings,  allies 
of  the  princes  of  Cyrene;  one  of  them,  Gorgus, 
refused  to  join  in  the  Ionian  revolt,  and  was  expelled 
by  his  brother,  who  took  command  of  the  troops  of 
Salamis  and  the  other  cities;  the  battle  was  fought 
before  Sahunis,  which  fell  again  into  the  power  of 
Gorgus.  It  was  besieged  by  Anexicrates,  the  successor 
of  Cimon.  Aftei  the  Peace  of  Antacidas,  the  Persians 
had  to  fight  for  ten  years  against  the  valiant  king 
Evagoras,  whose  panegyric  was  composed  by  Isoc- 
rates.  It  was  at  Salamis  in  306  n.  c.  that  the  greatest 
naval  battle  of  antiquity  was  fought,  Demetrius  I, 
Poliorcetes,  defeating  the  Gneco-Egyptian  fleet  of 
Ptolemy  I.  In  295  B.  c.  Salamis  passed  under  the 
sway  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  and  in  58  b.  c.  under  that 
of  Rome,  at  which  time  it.  possessed  all  the  eastern 
portion  of  the  island.  When  St.  Paul  landed  at  Salamis 
with  Barnabas  and  John,  surname*!  Mark,  returning 
from  Seleucia,  there  were  several  synagogues,  and  it 
was  there  he  began  the  conversion  of  the  island  (Acts, 
xiii,  5).  Salamis  was  destroyed  by  earthquakes,  ana 
was  rebuilt  by  Const  ant  ius  fl  (337-61),  who  called  it 
Constantia.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Arabs  in  647 
or  648.  Its  unimportant  ruins  are  near  the  village  of 
1 1  agios  Sergios,  a  little  north  of  Famagusta.  After 
itsdestruction  the  inhabitants  and  clergy  betook  them- 
selves to  Famagusta,  which  became  and  for  a  long 
time  remained  the  residence  of  the  archbishops.  At 
present  they  reside  at  Nicosia.  In  the  article  on 
Cyprus  (q.  v.)  are  mentioned  the  principal  bishops  of 
Salamis  or  Constantia;  the  list  of  these  prelates  is 
given  in  \a'  Quien,  "Oriens  christianus",  II,  1043  seq., 
and  more  fullv  in  Hackett,  "A  History  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  of  Cyprus"  (I»ndon,  1901),  651. 

Smith  Diet,  of  Creek  and  Roman  Grog.:  F.noel,  Kyproi,  rin* 
Monograph,'.  I  (Berlin.  1H41).  89;  Di  Comola.  ('vpem  (Lon- 
don 1877);  Idem.  Sataminia  (2nd  cd.,  London,  1884>;  von 
LOnM.  Ci/prrn  (Stuttgart,  1878) ;  FlLUON  in  Vioocnocx.  Din. 
dt  la  BibU,  *.  v.  Salamin* 

S.  PtTIUDES. 

Salamis,  Epiphanius  or,  b.  at  Besanduk,  near 
Eleutheropolis,  in  Judea.  after  310;  d.  in  403.  While 
very  young  he  followed  the  monastic  life  in  Egypt. 
On'his  return  to  Judea  he  founded  a  monastery  at 
Besanduk  and  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood.  In 
367  his  reputation  for  asceticism  and  learning  brought 
about  his  nomination  as  Bishop  of  Constantia 
(Salamis),  the  metropolis  of  the  island  of  CypruB. 
For  nearly  forty  years  he  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the 
episcopate,  but  his  activity  extended  far  beyond  his 
island.  His  zeal  for  the  monastic  life,  ecclesiastical 
learning,  and  orthodoxy  gave  him  extraordinary 
authority;  hence  the  numerous  occasions  on  which 
his  advice  was  sought,  and  his  intervention  in  im- 
portant ecclesiastical  affaire.  He  went  to  Antioch, 
probably  in  376,  to  investigate  A|>ollinarianism  and 
to  intervene  in  the  schism  which  divided  that  Church. 
He  decided  in  favour  of  Bishop  Paulinus,  who  was 
supported  by  Rome,  against  Meletius,  who  was  sun- 
tKirted  by  the  episcopate  of  the  East.  In  382  he 
assisted  at  the  Council  of  Rome  to  uphold  the  cause 
of  Paulinus  of  Antioch.  About  394.  carried  away  by 
an  apparently  excessive  zeal,  he  went  to  Jerusalem 
to  oppose  the'supposed  Origenism  of  the  bishop,  John. 
In  402  he  was  at  Constantinople  to  combat  the  same 
pretended  heresy  of  St.  John  Chrysosto™-  He  •l""*1 
on  his  return  journey  to  Cyprus. 

It  was  at  the  instance  of  his  correspondents  that 
Epiphanius  compiled  his  works.  The  earliest  (374) 
is  the  "Ancoratus",  or  "The  Well-Anchors!  ,  L  e. 
the  Christian  firmlv  fixed  against  the  agitations  of 
error  The  Trinity  and  the  dogma  of  the  Rcsurrec- 
t  ion  ore  part  ieularfy  t  reated  by  the  author,  who  arguee 
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especially  against  the  Arians  and  the  Origeniats. 
There  are  two  symbols  at  the  end  of  the  work:  the 
first,  which  Is  the  shorter,  Is  very  important  in  the 
history  of  symbols,  or  professions  of  faith,  being  the 
baptismal  creed  of  the  Church  of  Const  an  tia.  The 
second  itt  the  ixrsonal  work  of  Epiphanius,  and  is 
intended  to  fortify  the  faithful  against  current 
heresies.  In  the  '* Ancoratus"  Kpiphanius  confines 
himself  to  a  list  of  heresies.  Some  readers  desired 
to  have  a  detailed  work  on  this  question,  and  Kpi- 
phanius compose*!  (,374-7)  the  "Panarion"  or  "Me- 
dicine chest"  ,  i.  e.  a  stock  of  remedies  to  offset  the 
poisons  of  heresy.  This  work  is  divided  into  three 
books  comprising  in  all  seven  volumes  and  treating 
eighty  heresii's.  The  first  twenty  heresies  are  prior 
to  Jesus  Christ;  the  other  sixty  deal  with  Christian 
doctrine.  In  reality  the  number  eighty  may  be  re- 
duced to  seventy-seven,  for  among  the  twenty 
heresies  prior  to  Christ  only  seventeen  count.  Tljreo 
are  generic  names,  namely  Hellenism,  •Samaritanism, 
and  Judaism.  In  the  edit  ions  of  the  "  Panarion"  each 
heresy  is  nuinl>crfd  in  order;  hence  it  is  customary  to 
quote  the  "Panarion"  as  follows:  Kpiphanius,  Hut. 
N  (.the  number  of  the  heresy).  Necessarily  much  of 
the  information  in  this  great  compilation  varies  in 
value.  The  "Panarion"  reflects  the  character  of 
Kpiphanius  and  his  method  of  working.  Sometimes 
his  ardour  prevents  him  from  inquiring  carefully  into 
the  doctrines  he  opiKiscs.  Thus,  oti  his  own  avowal 
(Ha»r.,  Ixxi)  he  speaks  of  Apollinarianism  on  hearsay. 
At  Constantinople  he  had  to  acknowledge  to  the 
Origenist  monks  whom  he  opposed  that  he  was  not 


acquainted  with  either  their  school  or  their  lxx>ks, 
and  that  he  only  spoke  from  hearsay  (Soxomcn, 
"Hist,  eccl",  VIII.  xl).    There  Is,  however,  in  the 

f'  iii     rii  1 1  mi,Ak    i  .  .    ,  p  .....    ... .  •    t  I    ..1  \  


' Panarion "  much  information  not  found  elsewhere. 
Chapters  devoted  only  to  the  doctrinal  refutation  of 
heresies  are  ran-.  As  an  apologist  Kpiphanius  ap- 
pears! generally  weak  to  Photius. 

The  "Panarion"  furnishes  very  valuable  informa- 
tion concerning  the  religious  history  of  the  fourth 
century,  either  because  the  author  confines  himself 
to  transcribing  documents  pn-served  by  him  alone  or 
because  he  writes  down  his  personal"  oliservalioriB. 
With  regard  to  Hieraras  (Hier.,  lxvii),  he  makes 
known  a  very  curious  Egyptian  sect  by  whom  ascet- 
icism and  intellectual  work  were  equally  esteemed. 
In  connexion  with  the  Meletians  of  Egypt  (Hut., 
Ixviii),  he  has  preserved  important  fragments  of  con- 
temporary Kgyptian  history-  of  this  movement.  With 
regard  to  Arianism  fiber.,  lxLx),  if  he  gives  an  apoc- 
ryphal letter  of  Constant inc,  he  transcribes  two  letters 
of  Arius.  He  is  the  onlv  one  to  give  us  any  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Gothic  seel  of  the  Audians  (Hut., 
lxx)._  He  has  made  use  of  the  lost  report  of  the  dis- 
cussion between  Photius  (lhrr.,  Ixxi)  and  Basil  of 
Ancyra.  He  has  t ranscrilxsl  a  very  imj>ortant  letter 
from  Bishop  Marcellus  of  Ancyra  (Hier.,  Ixxii)  to 
Pope  Julius  and  fragments  of  the  treatise  of  Acacius 
of  C.-vsarea  against  Marcellus.  With  regard  to  the 
Kemiarians  (Ha-r.,  lxxiii),  he  gives  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  of  Ancyra  (.'i.W)  a  letter  from  Basil  of  Ancyra 
and  one  from  George  of  l.a«slicea,  and  the  steno- 
graphic text  of  the  singular  sermon  of  Melelius  at  the 
time  of  his  installation  at  Antioeh.  In  the  chapter 
dealing  with  the  Anomeans  (Hier.,  Ixxvi)  he  has 
preserved  a  monograph  of  .Etius. 

lor  (he  first  three  centuries  Kpiphanius  was  com- 
pelled to  use  the  onlv  literary  sources.  Some  of  these 
have  been  preserved,  such  as  the  great  anti-heretical 
work  ot  St.  Irennus  of  Antioeh. 

Other  ancient  sourc.-s  utilized  by  him  have  Is-eii  lost, 
which  Rives  exceptional  value  to  his  work.  Thus  he 
made  use  of  the  "Syntagma"  of  Hippolvtus.  The 
pren.se  determination  of  all  his  sources  is  matter  of 
controversy.  |  h  information  is  especially  valuable 
»uh  regard  to  the  Samaritans  (Hier..  x  xiii.i.  the  Jews 


(Ha»r.,  xiii-xx),  the  Kbionites  (Iter.,  xxx),  and  their 
Gospel;  with  regard  to  the  Gnostics  Valentius  (Hut., 
xxxi)  and  Ptolema-us  liber.,  xxxiii),  whose  letter  to 
Flora  he  quotes;  and  with  regard  to  the  Scriptural 
criticism  of  Marcion.  The  work  ends  with  a  long 
exposition  of  the  Catholic  faith.  A  summary  of 
the  "Penarion"  is  perhaps  the  work  of  Kpiphanius. 
A  work  entitled  "Of  Measures  and  Weights"  (De 
mensuribus  et  ponderilms )  has  a  more  general  in- 
terest than  might  Is-  imagined  from  the  title.  For 
the  time  it  is  a  real  "  Introduction  "  to  Holy  Scripture, 
containing  the  history  of  Biblical  texts  and  Sacred 
archaeology.  The  treatise  "On  the  Twelve  Precious 
Stones"  is  an  explanation  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
high-priest's  breastplate  (Ex.,  xxviii,  17).  Mention 
must  finally  be  made  of  two  letters  of  Kpiphanius 
preserved  in  a  Latin  translation. 

In  theological  matters  Kpiphanius  teaches  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Catholic  theologians  of  his  time.  In  the 
vocabulary  of  Trinitarian  theology  he  conforms  to  the 
language  of  the  Greek  Church.  He  speaks  of  three 
hypostases  in  the  Trinity,  whereas  the  I.  .r  m-  and 
the  Paulicians  of  Antioeh  speak  of  one  hypostasis  in 
three  jiersons.  At  bottom  it  was  a  mere  matter  of 
words,  but  for  some  time  it  occasioned  theological 
dissensions.  Kpiphanius  clearly  teaches  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
The  doctrine  that  the  Holy  Ghost  proceeds  from  the 
Father  only  prevailed  later  in  the  Greek  Church. 
This  teaching  cannot  be  traced  to  Kpiphanius 
(Ancoratus,  S).  With  regard  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Church,  he  is  one  of  the  most  explicit  of  the  Greek 
thi<ologiana  concerning  the  primacy  of  St.  Peter 
("Ancoratus",  9;  "Ha«r.'\  Ux.  7).  Two  passages 
on  the  Eucharist  are  famous  because  they  are  among 
those  which  most  clearly  affirm  the  "Discipline  of  the 
Secret".  The  "Secret''  was  purely  pedagogical  and 
often  neglected,  consisting  in  grading  the  doctrinal 
initiation  of  catechumens  and  in  not  speaking  before 
them  of  the  Christian  mysteries  save  in  deliberately 
vague  expressions.  Hence  the  necessity  of  explaining 
the  words  of  Epiphanius  on  the  Eucharist  ("Anco- 
ratus" 57;  "liter.",  xlii,  61).  In  these  two  passages, 
instead  of  quoting  the  words  of  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist,  the  author  gives  these:  "Hoc  mcum  est, 
hoc."  Epiphanius  Ls  one  of  the  chief  authorities  of 
the  fourth  century  for  the  devotion  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  He  exprciwes  himself  on  the  subject  in  con- 
nexion with  two  heresies,  of  which  one  diminished, 
while  the  other  exaggerated,  this  devotion  ("Her.' 
Ixxviii,  Ixxix).  A  circumstance  of  his  life  is  well  known 
in  the  history  of  images,  namely  the  destruction  of 
an  image  in  the  church  of  Bethel  ("  Letter  to  John  ot 
Jerusalem"  in  P.  G.,  XI.III,  :«X)>. 

His  character  is  most  clearly  shown  by  the  Origen- 
ist controversies,  which  demonstrated  his  disinter- 
ested seal  but  also  his  quickness  to  susjieet  heresy, 
a  good  faith  which  was  easily  taken  advantage  of  bv 
the  intriguing,  and  an  ardour  of  conviction  which 
caused  him  to  forget  the  nili*  of  canon  law  and  to 
commit  real  abuses  of  jiowcr.  He  saw  in  Origcn  the 
chief  cause  of  the  heresies  of  his  time,  and  especially 
of  Arianism.  He  was  particularly  op|>osed  to  his 
allegorical  method,  his  doctrines  concerning  the  Son. 
in  which  he  saw  the  sulmrdination  of  the  Son  to  the 
Father,  his  doctrines  concerning  the  pre-cxistciicc  of 
souls  and  the  resurrection  ("Ancoratus",  .r>4.  wi 
"Har",  Ixiv).  lie  did  not  confine  himself  to  this 
condemnation  of  Origcn.  He  rcproachis!  the  monks 
and  bishop  of  his  time  with  accenting  the  Origenist 
errors.  Thence  resulted  at  the  end  of  his  life  the  con- 
flict  with  John  of  Jerusalem  and  with  St.  John 
Chrysostom.  Apart  from  the  injustice  of  the  con- 
troversy, he  encroached  on  the  jurisdiction  of  these 
bishops.  He  was  made  use  of  by  Theophllus  ot 
Ale  xandria,  the  irreconcilable  enemy  of  Chrysostom 
The  chief  sources  relative  to  this  controversy  are. 
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work,  are  .hose  of  1^' \v£s°\$?hT\ 
text,  Latin  tr.,  und  nm«   J  T '  \ii22>>  t«roek 

twm  in  p.  c; xu-xTui-  re,,I?M,!Jcrf  with  '^"i- 

185&-62).  5  vol*    g"L °f,P,n^orf ,  WP" 
improved  in  some  parts  *     8  °nly  ,he  Grwk 

Loris  Saltet 

favour  of  Pius  vi  t5£ ,  IS     u      ^ota  b>' 
poHt  in  the  ZiLnt      iff  AjftL*  a 
in  the  famous  raw  «f  «i!  TfhT        .    t*wk  !mrt 

cardinal  8«,  retar7of  S  tt^  1„fc7^P°n^noft,with  thc 
intend  of  TZ'°;hMgr  Mt  ^  Cari, 

the  time  of  the  September  m^™  1 7#°  ^n  ?* 

izrri',rr  ess*? 

* renen  see  llt  the  mi«p*tion  of  I»ui«  XVIII  ( 18204 

w^trTwSiorn nine  y™> bu!  S 

lini.rn     Tl...      •  •       ,    ,the    rwtonil  on    of  iv- 

est. r r,    'r.?""1.  .»'"•"«« 


established  a  hos^tal  I  n  TT*  a  a'«l 
even  pieced  StaE^",^^  £■ 

the  cauL™  the  wUvi  with'T  L?  -in  P™ 
was  8tireeHNf.il  vnri ...  T  " e  klng-  Hw  m wsion 
new  ^u"w,  wrrp  «wwted.  three 

,„  .  uiocC8f!«  were  create!  and  Manila  was  elevated 
to  a  metroixiljtan  see  with  Sdaiar  m  iufii* »r  -h 
biahop.    l/e  died  before  receiving  the  H  H  „?  r " 

'  Wt  D  Vr  iv  ?'b  ^  this  inscription: 
pauper.   Obiit4diePD,^S8Pi'1S1!P9e  w« 

Philip  M.  Fineoan. 


•ho  cultured  "of   ne ohl^merj 

the  Revolt,,";^'  bS2M  d«ri"ff  ^'e  effibn  of 

r.  B.  SCA.VNELL. 

M.-vi..,.  „.k    *  i  .'-stohan,  Salamanra.   Sent  to 

'ri     I     Htere  he  Wived  the  decree  n|  \|2  l2 
» J«*>Sf;>  was  appointed  to  ftl!"L 

tran..fernToFI,     ,P'w;Pj;:r  t  Sal!far  »*  "-t 
in  toil  and  privation     Vn^nJTT*  "Umy 


li«  •       n  °tF  (SAtJBN8i8).  in  Virtoria.  Austra- 

In*  t^nP??08  a"ihe  known  ««  Gippsland 

In  1840  Count  Stnelwki,  an  expat riatecf  Polish 
-emntuft^  .wrc(»n|»niod  by  a  younK  Yrishman  namTxi 
James  Rdey  and  gome  attendants  first  neneinu^l 
th«  rwn,  which  they  found  to  ft  9£lSTfertde 

beautiful  and  it  i^Hen^^G^^ 
f  ral.a  Still  it  waa  colonized  but  slowly,  as  the  nat  ^ 
inhabit*  were  regarded  as  fierce  am]  warUko  »•  He 
many  natural  obstarlea  to  settlement  wTfi 

torrent*.  At  the  present  t.mc,  however,  it  is  one  of 
the  regions  of  Australia  best  known  to  touris ™  It  t 
nch  m  pasture  and  timber  lands,  while  its  vast  mineral 
wealth  is  still  only  partly  developed 

I  he  capital  is  Sale,  now  the  seat  of  the  episcopal 

Rev  I™  5      biahop  was  the  present  titular  Ri. 

erirk  iS^in  k  C,^a>,rht'"-,   He  was  b"">  at  Lim- 
erick in  1S40,  his  theolopcal  studios  wen-  ma.le  in 
trance,  and  on  his  return  he  worked  for  some  vears 
as  a  priest  ,n  his  native  dW    He  went  To 
ha  at  the  invitation  of  Archbishop  Uoold  of  Met 
bourne,  to  whom  he  acted  as  diocesan  secrot.JUT  while 
fulfilling  the  duties  of  pastor  of  St.  Hilda's     fce  was 
assistant,  secretary  of  the  synod  of  1885,  and  on  his 
appointment  to  the  new  sec  was  conse^mted  by 
Arrhbishop  Out  of  Melboimic  25  August,  1887,  in 
ho  Church  of  St.  K  hla  which  he  himself  had  built 
limh-  ,amVal  m  llM<lloc™-  tlmre  were  within  its 
limits  three  parochial   districts  and  four  priests, 
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three  of  whom  afterwards  returned  to  their  former 
Diocese  of  Melbourne.  There  are  now  (1911)  9 
parishes,  IS  priests,  47  churches  or  chapels,  and  10 
schools  with  830  pupils.  The  Catholic  population 
is  13,521,  and  there  are  61  sisters  of  Notre  Dame  de 


.  Hit.  of  CatA.  CAurrA  in  Aurtralia  (Sydney,  ».  d.); 
Battaxihkk,  .ln.iw.ir.  Pant.  (1911). 

Blanche  M.  Kelly. 

Salem  (Salmansw-eiler),  also  called  Salomon  is 
Villa  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  its  primitive 
building*  to  Solomon's  Temple,  an  abbey  situated 
near  the  Castle  of  llciligcnbcrg.  about  ten  miles  from 
Constance,  Baden  (Germany).  The  abbey  was 
founded  by  Gunthram  of  Adelsreute  (d.  1 138)  in  1 136 
during  the  reign  of  Pope  Innocent  II  and  Emperor 
I»thair  1 1.  Gunthram  also  gave  the  Abbot  of  Lueelle 
the  necessary  lands  for  the  first 


in  Alsace,  the  latter  being  a  foundation  of  Bellevaux. 
first  daughter  of  Morimond.  Blessed  Frowin,  for- 
merly the  travelling  companion  and  interpreter  of  St. 
Bernard,  became  its  first  abbot.  He  had  been  pro- 
fessed at  Bellevaux,  and  was  of  the  colony  sent  to 
found  Lueelle;  hence  have  arisen  misunderstandings. 
bo  me  maintaining,  erroneously,  that  Salem  was  founded 
from  Bellevaux. 

Under  the  wise  and  prudent  administration  of 
Blessed  Frowin  and  his  successors,  the  abbey  soon 
Iwcame  very  prosticrous.  Extensive  and  magnificent 
buildings,  erected  in  three  squares,  and  a  splendid 
church  were  constructed  between  1182  and  1311. 
Salem  was  noted  as  the  richest  and  most  beautiful 
monastery  in  Germany,  being  particularly  renowned 
for  its  hospitality.  Amongst  its  greatest  benefactors 
and  patrons  were  Conrad  of  Swabia  and  Frederick 
Barbarossa.  The  former  placed  the  abbey  under  the 
special  protection  of  himself  and  his  successors — hence 
the  title  of  "  Royal  Abbey"  which  was  renewed  several 
times  under  Barbarossa  and  his  successors;  Innocent 
II  also  took  the  abbey  under  his  particular  patronage. 
I U growth  was  continuous,  ami  even  after  having  made 
three  important  foundations — Raitenhaslaeh  (1143), 
Maristella  or  Wettingen  (1227),  and  Konigsbrunn 
(1288) — it  numbered  285  monks  at  the  beginning  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  Its  abbot,  from  1454  on,  was 
privileged  to  confer  suhdeaconahip  on  his  monks. 
The  abbey  gradually  declined,  though  it  numbered 
forty-nine  priests  and  thirteen  other  choir  religious 
in  1698,  when  Abbot  D.  Stephen  (d.  1725)  became 
\  icar-Gcncral  of  the  Cistercian  Congregation  of 
Upper  Germany.  Caspar  Oexle,  who,  as  librarian, 
had  increased  the  library  to  30,000  volt  inn-  and  a 
great  number  of  MSS.,  was  elected  abbot  in  March, 
1802;  in  September  of  the  same  year  the  abbey  was 
suppressed  ami  given  to  the  Princes  of  Baden, 'while 
the  library  was  added  to  that  of  Petershausen,  and 
finally  sold  to  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  The 
church  became  a  parish  church;  the  grand  tower 
with  its  fifteen  hells,  the  largest  weighing  10,000  lbs., 
was  destroyed  (1808).  and  the  other  buildings  were 
used  as  the  grand  .hike's  castle.  Eberhard,  its  fifth 
abbot,  is  honoured  as  a  Blessed  of  the  order.  He  was 
made  Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and  entrusted  with 
various  import  ant  missions  bv  the  I  lol  v  Sec.  Blessed 
Henry,  a  fay  brother,  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Cis- 
tercian mcnology. 

^.vV"^MW,,,.^"•  ':,"lrT  '''V'mrt/i.-u.  mhmtlanw  (3  vol*.,  Carte- 
TIUl...  lVvl    t.„;    1'r.THI.  ,rffr.,  (Auw.bi.rK.  HWK>;  BrcB- 

V     /"(  A''V'"  >">>*""  t»n'l.rl,na  (Vtnirr,  |AMli    ««Ww  rhr,.l.. 

■■'•l'-'r  <fKt.n  l  „„0.  f,.(   S.  rfrrwir.fi  ixr  Sn§tr- 
,.7  nJ'jT"""".-'}'^-    ""NTlsor.K.  Su.U.,J.rL  Klf.trr 

u.7  isir"c,1n\,''"";  Hh'  VN,R-       fi^rtimitrttu*  (WtM. 

N»l«  .rV  i>,  ;  ,"r,  ',,,H-  PCSff***"  «■££■  'l'«P«W.  I>74>|  Ja- 
NAlw  m,  Uriv.  (  i«r,rr..  I  i  Vlvnn:i.  |s7n. 

Edmund  M.  Ourkcht. 

l,.^61??'  D">CESK  W,  in  Campania,  Southern 
lt**S  •    rhe  city  w  situated  on  the  gulf  of  the  *.,me 


name,  backed  by  a  high  rock  crowned  with  an  ancient 
castle.  The  surrounding  country  is  well  cultivated, 
and  a  natural  harbour  promotes  the  rotumerce  of 
agricultural  products;  breeding  of  horses  is  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  There  are  two  mineral 
springs.  The  entrance  to  the  cathedral,  built  bv 
Robert  Guiscard,  is  through  a  great  court  surrounded* 
by  porticos,  with  columns  of  granite  and  porphvry, 
where  several  ancient  sarcophagi  are  preserved.  The 
middle  doors  are  of  bronze,  beaut  if ullv  decorated. 
In  1722  the  interior  was  transformed  bv  Peorio. 
The  beautiful  columns  were  shut  up  between  pilasters 
of  walling,  and  the  pointed  arches  were  ruined.  Of 
the  ancient  basilica  then-  remains  a  high  marble 
candelabrum  adorned  with  mosaics;  between  the 
choir  and  the  side  of  the  high  altar  is  the  chapel 
of  Giovanni  da  IVocida,  also  adorned  with  mosaics 
and  containing  the  tomb  of  Gregory  VII.  In  the 
chapel  to  the  right  there  is  a  beautiful  Pieta,  the 
finest  work  of  Andrea  Salerno.  Among  other  treas- 
ures of  the  sacristy  is  an  ivory  altar  frontal  with 
scenes  from  the  Old  and  from  the  New  Testament. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  the  body  of  St.  Matthew  the 
Apostle,  is  preserved  in  the  crypt  under  the  high 
altar;  the  columns  of  the  vault  are  beautifully  in- 
crusted  with  multi-coloured  marbles.  Among  other 
churches  are:  the  Annunziata;  San  Giorgio,  which  may 
rightly  be  called  a  picture  gallery  (Life  of  St.  Bene- 
dict); and  S.  Domenico,  where  an  arm  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  is  preserved.  Charitable  institutions  were, 
and  still  are,  numerous. 

Salerno  was  the  city  of  the  Salentini.  After  war 
with  Hannibal  (194  b.  a),  a  Roman  colony  was  es- 
tablished there.  In  the  Social  War  it  was  taken  by 
the  Samnites.  In  the  eighth  century  the  city  was 
in  the  |x>wer  of  the  I»mbard  dukes  of  Benevento; 
Arichis  fortified  it  and  took  refuge  there,  when 
Charles  the  Great  invaded  his  duchy.  In  840  Sicon- 
ulfus,  brother  of  the  Duke  Sicardii*  who  was  killed 
by  the  partisans  of  Itadclgisus,  was  proclaimed  prince 
at  Salerno,  which  from  that  time  constituted  an  in- 
dependent principality.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
Saracens  anil  with  the  spoils  of  the  churches  Siconul- 
fus  defended  his  independence,  which  was  confirmed 
in  851  by  the  Emperor  Louis  II,  to  whom  the  prince 
hail  sworn  allegiance.  The  chief  cities  of  the  prin- 
cipality were  Taranto,  Cassano,  Cosenza,  Pasture, 
Conza,  Salerno,  Sarno,  Cimitile  (Nola),  Capua.  1  eano. 
and  Sora.  The  son  of  Siconulf  us,  Sico,  was  det  hroned 
by  his  tutor,  Petrus,  who  was  succeeded  bv  his  son 
Ademar;  the  latter,  however,  was  deposed  by  a  con- 
spiracy, tortured,  and  blinded,  while  Guaiferius  was 
put  in'his  place  (S61 1 .  In  874  the  port  of  Salerno  was 
so  well  defended  that  the  Saracens  had  to  abandon 
the  blockade  of  the  city.  Guaimarus,  son  of  Guai- 
ferius, struggled  (8.H0)  against  the  Saracens  and 
the  Bvrantines,  but  on  account  of  his  cruelty  he  was 
deposed,  blinded,  and  thrown  into  prison.  His  son, 
Guaimarus  II,  ruled  wisely.  . 

Gisulfus  became  famous  through  the  splendour  ot 
his  court.  He  was  despoiled  by  the  exiled  Prince 
of  Beneventum,  Ijuidolfo,  but  Pandolfo  Capo*»- 
Ferro,  Prince  of  Beneventum,  restored  Gisulfus  {9<*h 
who,  through  gratitude,  associated  with  himself  in 
the  ptincipalitv  Pandolfo,  son  of  his  liberator.  t>> 
whom  he  w:is  succeeded  in  978.  The  latter  also  was 
deposed  by  Mansiis  III,  Duke  of  Amalfi  '9sl 
was  confirmed  in  the  principality  by  Otho  II.  i" 
people  of  Salerno,  however,  rebelled  against  him, 
ami  gave  the  throne  to  Giovanni  Ijuii|»erto,  a  de- 
scendant of  the  dukes  of  Spoleto.  Under  hi>  son  and 
successor,   Guaimaro    111    <994-10tsi.    the  people 


of  Salerno  were  helped  by  about  f-rty  Norman 
warriors    to    repel    the    Saracens.    Guaimaro  i> 
dream.il  of  milling  the  whole-  of  lower  Italy  WO* 
single  principality;  he  took  Amalfi  and  Sorrento  an 
warred  with  Arg.ro,  »'  *W  but  was  assas- 
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sinated  by  the  Amalfians  in  1031.  It  was  only  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Normans  that  his  son  Glsulfus 
III  was  able  to  recover  hU  throne.  The  cruelty  of 
Cisulfus  against  the  Amalfians  gave  to  Robert  Guis- 
card,  brother-in-law  of  Gisulfus,  a  pretext  to  wage 
war  and  to  take  possession  of  Salerno,  which  was 
bravely  defended  (1075).  Gisulfus  ended  his  days 
in  the  pontifical  states.  Thus  the  last  Lombard 
prinri|>ality  of  Italy  came  to  an  end.  At  the  death 
of  Guiscard  his  states  were  divided;  Salerno  was 
inherited  by  Koger,  who  was  succeeded  (1111)  by  his 
son  William;  at  the  latter's  death  Salerno  gave  itself 
to  Koger  II  of  Sicily  (1127),  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  the  Emperor  Lot  hair  (1137),  although  the  latter 
was  unable  to  hold  it.  In  1196  Salerno  was  again 
besieged,  by  land  and  sea,  for  having  held  Constance, 
wife  of  Henry  IV,  a  prisoner.  For  this  offence  dread- 
ful revenge  was  taken  and  Salerno  never  recovered 
from  the  damage  done  to  it  in  the  pillage    The  heirs 


in  1811,  together  with  the  University  of  Salerno. 
Among  the  famous  phvsicians  that  it  produced  were: 
Garisponto,  author  of  the  " Pas&ionarium  Salerni"; 
Cofone  (Ars  medendi);  and  Matt  Lieu*  Platearius, 
author  of  a  commentary  on  the  "  Ant  idotarium  "  of 
Nicold  Pietro  Musandino  (thirteenth  centurvi. 
The  "Herbarium"  of  the  scIkhiI  of  Salerno  wjis  dis- 
seminated throughout  Europe  in  the  twelfth  century. 
In  the  same  century  the  rules  of  hvgiene  of  this 
school  were  collected  and  edited  in  leonine  verse; 
these  rules,  which  even  now  are  not  antiuuatcd,  were 
the  schools  greatest  title  to  praise.  The  "Anony- 
mus  Salernitanus "  who  continued  the  history  of  the 
princes  of  Benevento  from  Erchempertus  to  9S0, 
Andrea  Sabatini  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  and  Andrea  du 
Salerno  were  natives  of  this  city. 

In  view  of  its  position,  it  was  natural  that  Salerno 
should  receive  tne  light  of  the  Gospel  at  an  enrlv 
date;  in  fact,  various  saints,  as  Antes,  Cuius,  and  For- 


of  the  first  princes  of  the  House  of  Anjou  bore  the 
title  of  Prince  of  Salerno;  John  II  invested  with  it 
Girolumo  Colonna,  nephew  of  Martin  V.  Charles 
V  suppressed  the  principality,  but  the  province  con- 
tinued to  be  called  Principality  of  Salerno. 

The  medical  school  of  Salerno  was  famous  in 
medieval  liNiorv;  if  was  founded  neither  by  Charles 
the  Great  nor  by  the  Aralw,  the  city  never  having 
been  under  the  dominion  of  either.  Its  origin  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Benedictine  monastery  of  Salerno, 
Established  in  791,  in  which  the  botanical  and  the 
medical  works  of  the  ancients  were  studied.  Its 
fame  grew,  when  about  the  year  1070  the  celebrated 
Costantino  Africano  t<s>k  refuge  then'.  He  had 
studied  in  the  schools  of  the  Arabs  al  Babylon,  at 
Bagdad,  and  in  Eygpt,  and  was  presented  by  the 
brother  of  the  caliph  of  Babylon  to  Guiscard,  who 
took  him  as  secretary.    He  gave  a  new  impulse  to 

1>hilo**ophical  and  to  medical  studies  by  making 
mown  in  the  West  the  works  of  the  Arabs.  Koger  I 
gave  laws  to  the  schools  of  Salerno,  which  was  the 
(irM  Western  school  to  introduce  academic  degrees. 
New  regulations  were  established  for  it  by  Frederick 
II,  who  ordered  that  no  one  should  practise  medicine 
without  being  "licensed"  by  that  school,  the  fame  of 
which  waned  after  the  fifteenth  century  through  the 
comix-tit  ion  of  Naples.    The  school  was  suppressed 


tunatus  (28  August),  suffered  martyrdom  there.  The 
age  of  Bonifacius  and  four  other  saints  who  preceded 
Gaudentius  on  the  episcopal  throne  is  uncertain; 
Gaudentius,  however,  was  bishop  in  499,  which  would 
show  that  the  sec  was  created  towards  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century.  Other  bishops  were:  Asterius,  who 
went  to  Constantinople  with  Pope  Agapitus  in  534; 
St.Gaudiosus  (eighth  century);  Petrus  (834),  formerly 
Bishop  of  Canusio,  who  took  refuse  at  Salerno 
when  the  Saracens  destroyed  his  capital,  and  built 
the  Church  of  San  Giovanni  Battista;  Bernardus 
(H50),  a  man  of  great  virtue,  who  restored  several 
buildings.  In  984  Salerno  became  an  archiepisco- 
pal  see,  the  first  archbishop  being  Amato.  Other 
archbishops  were:  San  Alfano  (1058-85),  who  re- 
ceived the  exiled  Gregory  VII;  Kornualdo  Guarna 
(1153),  who  took  an  important  part  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical and  political  affairs  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples: 
Nicold  Agello  (1181),  taken  prisoner  by  Henry  IV 
to  Germany,  where  he  remained  for  many  years 
notwithstanding  the  prayers  of  the  po|>es,  espe- 
cially of  Innocent  III;  Guglielmo  de'  Godoiu  (1298), 
chancellor  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  whose  successors, 
to  Onto  Minutolo  (1330),  resided  at  Avignon;  Barnaha 
Orsini  (1441).  who  restored  the  cathedral;  Giovanni 
Vera  (1500),  later  a  cardinal,  who  was  sent  on  several 
pontifical  legations  to  France  and  to  England;  Giro- 
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lamo  Scripandi  (1554),  a  famous  theologian  and 
former  general  of  the  August  inians,  whose  doctrines 
on  justification,  too  murh  akin  to  those  of  Luther, 
were  rejected  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  who  after- 
wards became  a  cardinal,  and  died  at  Trent;  QttMK 
Cervante  (1544),  who  founded  the  seminary;  Marc 
Antonio  Colonna  (156K),  who  established  another 
college  for  clerics;  his  nephew,  Marc  Antonio  Col- 
onna (1574),  the  author  of  valuable  works;  Mario 
Bolognini  (1591),  who  distinguished  himself  in  France 
in  the  controversion  with  the  Huguenot*,;  Giovanni  dc 
Torres  (1658),  who  reformed  the  lives  of  the  clergy; 
(Jrcgorio  Caraffa  (1664),  a  Theatine  and  a  reformer; 
Antonio  Salotiionc,  who,  after  the  annexation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  was  imprisoned  without  reason 
(1KK6),  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  with  Austria 
was  sent  into  exile.  Since  1K1H  Salerno  has  for  suf- 
fragans the  Sees  of  Capaccio  e  Vallo,  Policastro, 
Mursico  Nuovo,  and  Nuseo.  The  See  of  Acerno, 
which  appears  as  a  diocese  since  1136,  is  united  with 
it  in  perpetual  administration;  among  its  bishops 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  Franciscan  Antonio 
Bonito  (1493).  The  archdiocese  has:  155  parishes; 
60.0U0  inhabitants;  600  secular  priests;  2  institutes 
for  boys  and  4  for  girls;  1 1  religious  houses  for  men  and 
14  for  women;  and  1  Catholic  dailv  paper. 

C*pp«luetti.  L*  Chiet  dTltalia.  XX  (V'muto.  1857):  Schipa, 
St:-,  i  del  prinripoto  lmg«kir,U,  di  Salerno  < Naples,  1S*7>;  OE 
Renxi.  U  iieuota  SaUrnitatta  (N»pje»,  1H57);  Dakkmbkiio, 

o( ftSS  mSalm'  (I'*T™'  1880,1  U"'t       tnuul"t,t,n     ,be  rul<" 

U.  Benigni. 

Univehsity  or  Salerno.— The  physicians  of  Sa- 
lerno have  been  known  since  the  ninth  century.  In 
984,  Adalbert),  Bishop  of  Verdun,  repain-d  to  Salerno 
in  quest  of  medical  assistance.  Fuller  account*  of  the 
medical  school  of  Salerno,  however,  do  not  appear 
until  the  eleventh  century.  Alsmt  1 150,  the  famous 
'  Flos  mcdieiruc  schoke  Salerni"  was  written,  a  collec- 
tion of  hygienic  and  medicinal  precepts  in  3500  verses 
addressed  to  Robert  of  England.  Opinions  differ  as 
to  the  origin  of  the  school:  some  hold  that  it  was 
founded  by  the  Benedictines  of  Monte  Cassino,  in 
particular  by  the  famous  abh.it ,  Constantino  the  Afri- 
can; others  give  it  a  secular  origin.  At  anv  rate  the 
school  enjoyed  autonomy;  only  under  the  Swabian 
kings  did  the  State  in  any  way  interfere  with  it.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  the  suppression  of  all  the  schools  of 
higher  learning,  ordered  by  Frederick  II-  in  1224  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Slutiium  of  Naples,  affected  Sa- 
lerno. But  the  same  monarch,  in  1231,  commanded 
that  no  one  should  teach  medicine  anywhere  but  at 
Salerno  or  practise  medicine  without  having  been  ap- 
proved by  the  professors  of  Salerno  in  the  presence  of 
State  officials.  In  1240,  again,  he  himself  proscribed 
the  studies.  In  1252  King  Conrad  transferred  to  Sa- 
lerno the  other  faculties  of  Naples,  which,  however, 
were  restored  to  the  latter  university  by  Manfred  in 
1258.  A  faculty  of  medicine  was  then  establishi-d  at 
Naples  which  competed  to  a  considerable  degree  with 
that  of  Salerno,  which,  however,  was  tolerably  flour- 
ishing under  the  Angovins  and,  later,  under  the  Span- 
ish and  Bourbon  dynasties.  In  181 1,  however,  it  was 
suppressed.    Of  its  celebrated  physicians,  Protooel- 

us,  author  ol  the  "Compendium  Modieime"  1035 
Oarinopontus,  who  compiled  the  "  Passionarius  da- 
leni  m  1040,  and  Bishop  Alphanus,  author  of  a  treat- 
ise on  the  four  humours,  are  worthv  of  ment  ion.  The 
(  .xssmesc  m<ir,k  Constantino  do**  not  belong  to  the 
MmwI  of  Salerno,  though  he  ,lid  much  to  give  a  new 
tZ  7  t0i  ,ff  .""^  "tudi«  by  his  translations 

n    is I!",,, 'V  i""-   J?hn  \m"-  »>"«•«  writinn 

V, ,  I  ,  *.0O,,,"s  «*KPl»witiw  was  the  author  of  an 
e,l m"ST  ■  'T'"'1-""'"  «f  pharmaceutical  rem- 

vis"  It,.''!.,";    I    ;k,:":krl,,!;  V""'  a  "Prnctin  bre- 

•  Rugger,,  ,Li  Parma,  the  (eldest  surgeon  of  the 


thirteenth  century,  taught  the  trepanning  of  the 
sternum,  the  sewing-up  of  intestines,  etc.  Women 
physicians,  also,  studied  and  taught  at  Salerno — the 
famous  Trotula,  who  wrote  a  treatise  on  diseases  of 
women,  Abella  and  Rebecca,  both  of  whom  did  much 
for  embryology,  and  the  female  surgeon  Mercuriade. 

Dr  Kfn'II,  Stona  (toeumerUata  detta  Sew.Ua  me*hr*i  <i\  Salerno 
(Nnplt's.  1V57);  fxi.  Meavx  St-Mahe,  Idem.  CaUtttto  Saletni- 
tana  (vol.  V  mntainios  tb«  Fl"»  mnlicine)  iParia,  1B8I):  R»«i- 
i>»i.t,  VnitrrnUien  of  Europe  it  the  MMlr  Aot:  I  (Onford,  INP5I. 
75  xjij. 

IT.  Bmsn. 

Salesian  Society,  The,  founded  by  Venerable 
Don  Bosco,  takes  its  distinctive  name  from  its 
patron.  Saint  Francis  do  Sales.  The  object  for  which 
it  was  founded  may  be  best  seen  from  the  opening 
words  of  its  constitution:  "the  Christian  perfection 
of  its  associates  obtained  by  the  exercise  of  spiritual 
and  corporal  works  of  charity  towards  the  young, 
especially  the  poor,  and  the  education  of  boys  to 
the  priesthood.  '  The  cradle  of  the  institute  may 
truthfully  bo  said  to  have  been  the  fields  of  Valdocro. 
at  that  time  a  suburb  but  now  an  integral  part  of 
the  city  of  Turin.  In  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Italy  had  not  recovered  from  the  disastrous 
consequences  of  the  false  and  atheistical  philosophical 
teachings  brought  into  the  country  at  the  time  of 
the  French  Revolution.  For  this  reason  education, 
morality,  and  religion  were  then  at  their  lowest  ebb. 
To  save  the  rising  generation  the  Salesian  Society 
was  founded.  In  1811  Don  Bosco  began  to  gather 
together  poor  and  neglected  boy*.  He  found  places 
for  them  to  plav  in,  taught  them  Catechism  and  heard 
their  confessions  in  the  open  air,  afterwards  taking 
them  to  one  of  the  churches  in  the  citv.  where  he  used 
to  say  Massfor  them  and  give  them  Holy  Communion. 
These  gatherings,  called  "Festive  Oratories ".  became 
one  of  the  most  important  and  useful  works  of  the 
institute  in  attracting  boys.  In  1K45  the  first  night- 
school  was  ripened  at  Valdooco,  and  became  a  perma- 
nent institution  in  the  course  of  a  year.  It  proved 
such  a  success  that  a  second  one  was  opened  t 1847)  at 
Porto  Nuovo,  and  a  third  at  Vanchiglia  (1849  In 
the  1  ..-ginning  Hon  Bosco,  for  lack  of  personnel,  was 
forced  to  make  use  of  the  older  and  more  advanced 
pupils,  setting  them  as  teachers  and  monitors  over  the 
ot  hers,  but  necessity  soon  forced  him  to  form  a  regular 
and  permanent  trained  staff.  Many  of  his  boys,  too. 
began  to  develop  vocations  for  the  priesthood,  and 
became  clerics,  whilst  still  continuing  to  assist  in  the 
work  of  education.  Much  opposition  was  made  to 
the  growing  institute,  but  Mgr.  Franxoni,  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Turin,  took  it  under  his  protr-ction,  and  even 
the  king,  Charles  Albert,  who  had  hoard  of  Don 
Bosco's  work,  became  its  patron,  and  it  steadily 
grow.  It  was,  however,  found  impossible,  in  many 
casi-s,  to  make  a  permanent  impression  on  the  char- 
acter of  the  bovs  during  the  short  time  that  they  wen' 
under  the  influence  of  the  teachers  at  the  festive  ora- 
tories and  the  night-schools.  A  verv  largo  number  of 
the  boys  had  not  only  to  earn  their  living,  but  had  to 
learn  a  trade  beforehand  to  enable  them  to  do  so. 
Thus  a  new  class  of  Isivs  arose— the  boy-artisans— 
which  constituted  the  second  division  of  good  works  in 
the  rising  institute. 

In  1852  the  Church  of  Saint  Francis  do  Sales  was 
completed  and  oonsr-erated.  and  surrounding  it  large 
schools  for  the  students  and  workshops  for  boy-arti- 
sans began  to  rise.  During  all  this  time  the  work  was 
developing,  and  a  band  of  devoted  and  efficient  teach- 
ers slowly  emerged  from  the  chaos  of  evolution. 
About  this  time  Don  Bosco  was  urged  to  consolidate 
and  perpetuate  his  work  bv  forming  a  religious  con- 
gregation. Mid  in  1*57  he  drew  up  its  first  set  of  rules. 
In  the  following  year  he  wont  to  Rome  to  seek  Hie  a.i- 
vioc  mid  support  of  his  bom-factor.  Pius  IN.  and  U 
1S59  he  summoned  the  first  chapter  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  began  the  Society  of  Saint  Francis  do  Sales. 
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In  1803  and  1864  colleges  were  opened  at  Mirabello, 
Monferrato,  and  Liuizo.  This  was  a  new  step,  as 
hitherto  the  Hcope  of  the  congregat ion  had  been  al- 
ums! entirely  restricted  to  the  |MM>r.  In  IS74  the  Rule 
and  Constitutions  of  the  Society  worn  definitively  ap- 
proved by  Pius  IX,  and  the  Salesian  Society  took 
its  place  among  the  orders  of  the  Church.  The 
development  of  the  order  was  very  rapid;  the  first 
Salesian  house  outside  of  Italy  was  opened  at  Nice  in 
1875.  In  the  same  year,  the  first  band  of  Salesian 
missionaries  was  sent  to  South  America,  and  houses 
were  founded  in  Argentina  and  Buenos  Ayres.  In 
1876  the  Salesian  co-operators  were  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  in  the  good  works  of  the  congre- 
gation. They  were  enriched  with  many  indulgences 
by  I'tUH  IX.  The  Ftgh  <li  Maria  Anifflafrict,  or  the 
Sons  of  Mary,  Help  of  Christians,  were  foutuled  to 
assist  tardy  vocations  to  the  priesthood.  In  1877  the 
"Salesian  Bulletin  ",  the  official  organ  of  the  congrega- 
tion, made  its  first  appearance,  its  object  being  to  in- 
form the  Catholic  world  of  the  good  works  undertaken 
by  the  institute  and  to  beg  help  to  support  them.  The 
"  Bulletin  "  is  now  printed  in  eight  different  languages. 

In  1877  houses  were  opened  in  Spezia,  Almagro,  and 
Montevideo.  In  187!)  missionaries  were  sent  to  Pata- 
gonia, and  houses  were  opened  at  Navarre,  Marseilles, 
and  Saint-Cyr  (France).  In  1880  the  first  house  in 
Spain  was  opened  at  Utrera,  and  in  South  America 
the  mission  at  Viedma,  capital  of  the  Itio  Negro,  was 
established.  In  1.S83  the  first  house  in  Brazil  was 
opened  at  Nichtcrov,  and  missions  were  established  at 
Terra  del  Fuego  and  the  Falkland  Islands.  In  1887 
the  first  house  was  opened  in  Austria  at  Trent,  and  in 
the  same  year  theSalesians  established  themselves  at 
Battersea  in  London,  England,  and  a  large  band  of 
missionaries  was  sent  to  Ecuador.  On  31  January, 
1886,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  congregation,  Don  Bosco 
died  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  His  successor,  Don 
Rua,  continued  and  developed  the  work  of  the  congre- 
gation, ami  main  more  houses  were  opened  in  France, 
Spain.  Italy.  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  South  America. 
In  1889  houses  were  established  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
in  Africa.  Between  1891  and  1911  houses  have  been 
founded  in  Mexico.  Tunis,  Venezuela,  Patagonia,  Lis- 
bon, Bolivia,  Colombia,  Paraguay,  Montpclicr,  t  iipe 
Town,  England,  Chili,  San  Salvador,  Peru,  India,  and 
China.  The  first  mission  opened  in  the  United  States 
was  at  San  Francisco  in  1898.  There  are  now  two  in 
that  city,  and  another  at  Oakland  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bav.  In  New  York  there  were  two  missions 
opened' respectively  in  1898  and  1902.  A  college  was 
opened  at  Troy  in  1903,  but  transferred  (190Si  to 
Hawthorne.  Westchester  County,  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Although  the  real  object  of  the  Salesian  Society 
is  the  Christian  education  of  the  young,  especially 
of  the  MONT  and  middle  classes,  it  does  not  refuse 
any  work  of  charity  for  which  it  has  suitable  members. 
In  carrying  out  its  principal  work,  instead  of  the  old 
punitive  or  repressive  system,  it  adopts  the  preventive 
one,  thus  promoting  confidence  and  love  among  the 
children,  instead  of  fear  and  hatred.  The  success  of 
this  method  is  seen  from  the  number  of  vocations 
drawn  from  its  ranks.  The  young  aspirants  are  im- 
bued with  the  Salesian  spirit  even  before  joining  the 
congregation.  One  year  is  spent  in  the  novitiate,  af- 
ter which  triennial  vows  are  taken  before  the  tyro  is 
admitted  to  his  final  profession.  The  growth  of  the 
congregation  may  l>e  seen  from  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains about  320  houses,  distributed  into  34  provincial- 
ates.  of  which  18  are  in  Europe,  and  the  remaining  16 
in  America.  The  houses  in  Asia  and  Africa  belong  to 
European  province*!.  There  has  been  DO  diminution 
except  in  I- ranee,  where  most  of  the  houses  were  sup- 
pr^-M'd  during  t  he  regime  of  persecut  ion  under  Combes. 
The  houses  in  Portugal  were  left  untouched  during  the 
late  change  of  government.    In  1910  the  second  father 


general  of  the  congregation  died,  and  was  succeeded 
by  Don  Albera.  The  main  work  of  the  institute  is  the 
education  and  training  of  boys  divided  into  two  classes, 
students  and  artisans.  The  second  branch  is  the  mis- 
sionary' one,  and  it  finds  its  scone  principally  in  South 
America  and  Asia.  The  third  branch  is  engaged  in 
the  education  of  adults  for  the  priesthood  anil  the 
fourth  is  occupied  in  the  diffusion  of  good  Catholic 
literature.  The  order  obtains  its  support  largely  from 
the  generosity  of  the  Salesian  co-operators,  who,  as  a 
third  order,  contribute  largely  for  this  purpose,  and 
to  whom  the  "Salesian  Bulletin"  is  sent  monthly,  to 
keep  them  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  work  in  dis- 
tant lands,  and  to  urge  them  to  greater  generosity. 

Heimbcchisr.  Dte  Ordrn  u.  Kongrtantiontn,  III  ( I'tulrrborn, 
lOUSi  4(M  mm.;  Lives  of  Don  Huron  by  LsMOIXB,  Fhaxcuu. 
d'Esfinet;  BoSCTTt,  /  Cinque  Luttri;  Thr  Salrtian  Hullrtin. 

Ernest  Marsh. 

Salford,  Diocese  or  (SALroRDiENsis),  comprises 
the  Hundreds  of  Salford  and  Blackburn,  in  Lanca- 
shire, England,  and  was  erected  29  Sept.,  1850.  It 
covers  the  east  and  south-eastern  portions  of  Lan- 
cashire and  embraces  the  manufacturing  towns  of 
Manchester,  Salford,  Blackburn,  Oldham,  Bury. 
Burnley,  Rochdale,  etc.  Its  area  is  practically  co- 
extensive with  that  of  the  ancient  Catholic  deanery 
of  Manchester,  which  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of 


Thb  Photmtant  CiTHnMO,  Manctutu 
A  XV-eentuty  Catholic  Church  with  additions  ro«dc  in  the 
XIX  Century 


the  rector  or  dean,  but  its  title  was  taken  from  Salford 
instead  of  Manchester  to  avoid  offending  Protestant 
susceptibilities,  as  an  Anglican  See  of  Manchester 
had  been  erected  in  1S47.  The  Apostolic  Letter 
of  Pius  IX,  which  divided  the  Lancashire  District 
into  the  two  Sees  of  Liverpool  and  Salford,  allott4-d 
to  Salford  the  Hundred  of  I^yland  in  addition  to 
those  of  Blackburn  and  Salford,  but  a  papal  Brief 
dated  27  June,  1851,  transferred  to  Liverpool  the 
Hundred  of  I,eyland  which  included  the  important 
Catholic  town  of  Preston. 

The  Hundred  of  Blackburn,  covering  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  diocese,  extends  twenty-four 
miles  east  to  west,  and  fourteen  miles  north  to  south. 
In  the  chequered  historv  of  the  Church  following 
on  the  religious  changes  of  the  sixteenth  century 
it  had,  with  Salford,  a  long  roll  of  recusants  and  mar- 
tyrs for  the  Faith.  The  ruins  of  \\  hulley  Abbey, 
a"  thirteenth-century  Cistercian  foundation,  still 
bear  their  silent  witness.  Its  abbot,  John  Paslcw, 
was  hanged  outside  its  walls  in  1537  for  taking  part 
in  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  in  1536;  and  the  property 
was  seized  for  the  use  of  Henry  VIII.  The  first 
post-Reformation  chapel  in  Blackburn  was  opened 
in  1773,  and  in  Manchester  in  1774.  In  1843  the 
Rev  James  Sharpies,  rector  of  St.  Alban  s,  Blackburn, 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Samaria  ami  appoinn-d 
coadjutor  to  Bishop  Brown,  the  first  irieai  Aj>0H0lH 
for  the  Lancashire  District.    He  built  at  Mdford  M. 
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John's  Church,  which  was  opened  in  1848  and  which 
subsequently  became  the  cathedral  for  the  diocese. 
Dr.  .Sharpies  died  16  Aug.,  1850,  and  the  first  Bishop 
of  .Salford  in  the  restored  hierarchy  wan  Rt.  Rev. 
William  Turner  (1790-1872).  He  was  succeeded  in 
1872  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Herbert  Vaughan  (1832-1903), 
whose  episcopate  was  remarkable  for  its  energy,  or- 
ganizing ability  and  initiation  of  works  to  meet  the 
rapid  growth  and  development  of  the  diocese.  On  his 
transference  to  Westminster  in  1892,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
John  Bilsborrow  (1836-1903)  was  consecrated  third 
bishop.  The  Rt.  Rev.  Louis  Charles  Casartelli,  D.D., 
M.A.,  Litt.Or.D.,  the  fourth  bishop,  was  born  in  1S52, 
and  ordained  priest  in  1876.  He  was  closely  asso- 
ciated with  Cardinal  Vaughan  in  the  foundation  of 
St.  Bede's  College,  Manchester,  in  1876,  and  was 
rector  of  it  when  he  was  nominated  bishop  in  1903. 
Bishop  Casartelli  is  widely  known  as  a  writer  on 
Oriental  subjects,  was  a  professor  at  Louvain,  and  has 
always  been  very  active  in  the  theologico-literary  field. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  John  S.  Vaughan,  I). IX,  Bishop  of 
8ebastopolis,  was  elected  auxiliary  bishop  in  1909. 

J'opultilion. — The  Catholic  population  is  estimated 
at  about  300,000,  and  this  is  largely  a  growth  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century-  Although 
Catholic  memories  and  traditions  lingered  in  Lan- 
cashire long  after  the  Reformation,  in  1690  only  two 
Catholics  were  enrolled  on  the  Manchester  Boll 
Book.  Ten  years  later,  thirteen  Catholic  families, 
according  to  the  returns  of  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
existed  in  the  parish  of  Manchester  with  its  area  of 
sixty  square  miles.  In  1775  the  number  of  Catholic 
baptisms  in  Manchester  was  thirty-two,  whilst  the 
congregation  of  St.  Chad's  Cathohc  Chapel,  which 
had  been  opened  in  1774,  was  estimated  at  500.  A 
survey  made  for  the  statistical  society  of  the  various 
Sunday  schools  in  Manchester  and  'Salford  in  1836 
returned  the  number  of  Catholic  schools  as  ten,  with 
an  attendance  of  4295  scholars.  Similar  small 
beginnings  were  witnessed  in  the  Blackburn  Hundred. 
In  1793  then-  is  record  of  twenty-six  Catholic  bap- 
tisms for  Blackburn.  The  number  of  Catholics  in 
the  town  in  1804  was  estimated  at  745,  and  in  1819 
the  number  had  increased  to  1200  for  the  town  and 
district. 

Missions  and  PrUsts. — At  the  present  time  there 
are  in  the  diocese  138  public  churchi*  and  chapels, 
48  convents  and  private  chapels,  and  10  chapels  of 
institutions  in  which  Mass  is  said.  The  secular 
clergy  number  235,  and  in  addition  there  are  86  regu- 
lars belonging  to  the  Benedictines,  Friars  Minor, 
Dominicans,  Premonstratensians.  Jesuits.  Missionary 
Fathers  of  St.  Joseph,  and  the  Congregation  of  the 
Divine  Pastor. 

atlucnlion. — A  chain  of  efficient  Catholic  elemen- 
tary schools  links  up  the  compulsory  secular  instruc- 
tion with  the  Catholic  religious  teaching  given  in 
them.  55,000  children  are  on  the  rolls  of  the  140 
Catholic  schools,  with  their  263  departments  and  a 
teaching  staff  of  1591  Catholic  teachers.  A  training 
college  for  residential  female  teachers,  conducted 
by  the  Order  of  the  Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus, 
adds  to  the  completeness  of  the  organization  for  ele- 
mentary education.  For  secondary  or  higher  educa- 
tion there  are  IS  schools  and  colleges.  Stony  hurst, 
the  gn  at  Jesuit  college,  is  the  successor  of  the  College 
of  M.  Omer.  which  was  founded  by  Father  Robert 
Parsons,  S.J.,  in  1592  and  transferred  to  Lancashire 
on  28  Aug.,  1794. 

Works  oj  Charity  — One  of  the  great  works  of  Car- 
dinal \aughan  .luring  his  Salford  episcopate  was  the 
founding  of  the  Catholic  Protection  and  Rescue 
Society  in  July,  lSStV  The  object  was  to  protect 
and  save  the  destitute  Catholic  child  whose  Faith 
was  m  danger.  6569  boys  aud  girls  have  passed 
through  its  homes  during  the  years  1886-1911,  and 
ite  annual  expenditure  exceeds  £1000.    The  "Har- 


vest", a  monthly  publication,  is  its  official  organ. 
Orphanages  for  girls,  institutions  for  the  aged  and 
poor  undei  the  I Jttle  Sisters  of  the  Poor,  night  shel- 
ters for  homeless  girls  under  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vin- 
cent do  Paul,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  connexion 
with  the  Rescue  Society,  sisters  who  nurse  the  poor 
in  their  own  homes,  the  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shep- 
herd who  seek  to  reclaim  the  fallen,  Nazareth 
House,  industrial  schools  for  boys  under  the  Brothers 
of  the  Christian  Schools,  and  Brothers  of  Mercy,  and 
for  girls  under  the  Sisters  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul;  all 
these  manifest  an  untiring  activity  in  ameliorating  the 
lot  of  the  poor,  the  forlorn  and  the  sick. 

The  Catholic  Federation  and  other  Organizations. — 
Drastic  educational  legislation  proposed  by  the 
government  in  1906  and  the  imperative  need  for  the 
organization  of  Catholic  forres  led  to  the  formation 
of  the  Catholic  Federation  by  Bishop  Casartelli  in 
1906.  Its  primary  object  is  the  defence  of  purely 
Catholic  interests,  in  which  equality  of  treatment  for 
Catholic  schools  largely  predominates.  The  official 
organ  is  the  "Catholic  Federationist ",  which  was 
first  issued  in  Jan.,  1910,  and  is  used  by  the  bishop 
as  a  vehicle  to  convey  his  "message'  on  current 


questions. 

Other  societies  are:  a  local  branch  of  the  Catholic 
Truth  Society,  the  parent  society  of  which  was  re- 
organized bv  Cardinal  Vaughan  when  Bishop  of 
Salford  in  1884;  the  School  of  Social  Science;  the 
Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul;  the  Ladies  of  Charity: 
the  Catholic  Needlework  Guild;  the  Catholic  Boys' 
Brigade;  the  Catholic  Philharmonic  Society;  and  the 
Catholic  Women's  league,  with  its  notable  offshoot 
"The  Mothers'  and  Babes'  Welcome". 

Almanac  far  ihr  Diorrnr  of  Salford  (Salford.  annually  »n« 

1877)  ;  Knkao-Oox.  Uft  of  Cardinal  YauQhart,  vol.  I  (London. 
1910);  O'Dea,  Tht  Story  of  tht  Old  Faith  in  ManrhrHrr  (Mao- 
elw-nter,  1010):  Gerard,  StanyhurMt  Colltot,  Crntrnarv  Rrrord 
(Belfast,  1894);  GsrmiKs  a*o  Keatinoe.  Hilary  of  atmykurtt 
Coll  Kit  (London.  1901);  Smith,  Chronica  of  RUvklwn'hvi 
(Nclaon,  1910);  Ccrlet.  The  Catholic  //.at.  of  Oldham  (Oldham. 

W.  O'D.*. 

SaJimbene  degli  Adami  (Ooxihene),  chronicler, 
b.  at  Parma,  9  Oct.,  1221;  d.  probably  at  Monte- 
faleonc  about  1288.  He  was  a  member  of  a  distin- 
guished familv  and  about  1238  entered  the  Franciscan 
Order.  For  a  time  he  led  a  very  troubled  and  wan- 
dering life,  as  his  father  sought  to  withdraw  him  from 
the  order  by  violence.  At  a  later  date  he  was  for  a 
long  while  in  the  monasteries  at  Florence  Panna, 
Ravenna,  Reggio,  and  Montefalcone.  He  came 
into  close  connexion  with  many  scholars  of  his  age, 
and  was  also  acquainted  with  Pope  Innocent  1\ 
and  the  Kmperor  Frederick  II.  Besides  various 
treatises  that  have  been  lost  he  wrote,  towards  the 
end  of  his  life,  a  chronicle  covering  the  years  I'6'" 
1287.  This  chronicle  was  first  edited  in  the  "Monu- 
menta  liistorica  ad  provincias  Parmensem  et  Plai  eri- 
tinensem  pertinentia",  III  (Parma,  185/),  but  the 
part  issued  only  covered  the  years  1213-8*.  j» 
first  part  of  the  chronicle,  covering  the  years  IW- 
1212,  was  edited  by  L.  Cledat  in  his  work  "De  fratre 
Salimbene  et  de  eius  cbronieir  auetontate  (lans, 

1878)  .  A  fine  and  complete  edition  was  edited  ^ 
Holder-Egger  in  "Mon.  Germ.  Hist.: 

XXXII  (Hanover,  1906).    Besides  a  poor 
translation  bv  Cantarelli  there  is  an  incomplete  om 
in  KnglLsh  bv  Coulton  with  the  title  "From  rranns 
to  Dante"  (London,  1906).    The  chronicle  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  sources  of  the  thirteenth  centurj 
for  the  political  history  of  that  time  and  is  abo ^ 
animated  picture  of  the  era;  it  is  of  special  impor- 
tance for  the  historv  of  the  internal  disputes  in  tnc 
Franciscan  Order.    The  writer  it  is  true  is  a™ 
impulsive  and  easily  influenced  man,  is  fwavea  i 
the  prophecies  of  Joachim  of  Fiore,  ^"C^  vet 
a  partisan,  especially  against  the  secular  clergy,  ye* 
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at  the  same  time  be  shows  sound  historical  sense,  is 
an  intelligent  critic,  and  regards  it  as  the  chief  object 
of  his  historical  writing  to  present  the  exact  truth. 

Mnnuu  SoJimbene  uwt  trine  Chronik  <  Inrubrurk,  1880); 
POTTKA»T,  HiUiathem  hutorica  medn  mi  (Berlin,  1896),  904. 

Patriciub  Schlaqer. 

Salisbury,  Ancient  Diocese  of  (Sabum,  Sarih- 
buriensis). — The  diocese  was  originally  founded  by 
St.  Birinus,  who  in  634  established  his  see  at  Dor- 
chester in  Oxfordshire,  whence  he  evangelized  the 
Kingdom  of  Wessex.  From  thiB  beginning  sprang 
the  later  Dioceses  of  Winchester,  Sherborne,  Rams- 
bury,  and  Salisbury.  In  the  time  of  Bishop  St. 
Headda  (676-705)  the  see  was  moved  to  Winchi-ster, 
and  on  Headda's  death  (705)  a  formal  division  took 
place,  when  the  greater  part  of  Wiltshire  with  por- 
tions of  Dorset  and  Somerset  were  formed  into  the 
Diocese  of  Sherborne  of  which  St.  Aldhelm  became  the 
first  bishop.  Ten  bishops  in  turn  succeeded  St.  Ald- 
helm before  the  next  subdivision  of  the  see  in  909,  when 
Wiltshire  and  Berkshire  became  the  separate  see  of 
Ramsbury,  restricting  the  Diocese  of  Sherborne  to 
Dorsetshire  only.  The  arrangement  continued  until 
the  two  dioceses  were  again  united  in  1058  under  Her- 
man, who  had  been  made  Bishop  of  Ramsbury  in  1045. 
He  lived  to  transfer  his  episcopal  chair  to  Old  Sarum 
in  1075.  His  successor,  St.  Osmund,  built  a  cathedral 
there  and  drew  up  for  it  the  ordinal  of  offices,  which 
became  the  basis  of  the  Sarum  Rite  (q.  v.)  It  was  the 
seventh  Bishop  of  Sarum,  Richard  Poore,  who  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  cathedral  from  the  precincts  of 
the  royal  castle  of  Old  Sarum  to  a  more  convenient  spot. 
On  28  April,  1220,  he  laid  the  foundation  stones  of 
the  present  cathedral,  beginning  with  the  Lady  chapel 
which  was  consecrated  on  28  Sept.,  1225.  Among 
those  present  was  St.  Edmund,  afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  at  this  time  treasurer  of 
Salisbury.  The  cathedral  was  completed  in  1266, 
having  taken  nearly  half  a  century  to  accomplish. 
It  stands  alone  among  English  cathedrals  in  having 
been  built  all  of  a  piece,  and  thus  possesses  an  archi- 
tectural unity  which  is  exceptional;  it  is  also  remark- 
able as  being  the  first  important  building  in  the  early 
English  style.  The  cloisters  and  chapter  house  were 
shortly  added;  the  spire  regarded  as  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  Europe  is  one  of  the  loftiest  in  the  world,  and 
was  a  later  addition,  the  exact  date  of  which  is  un- 
known; probably  built  bv  1300.  The  diocese  was 
divided  into  four  archdeaconries:  Salisbury',  Berkshire, 
Wiltshire,  and  Dorsetshire.  In  the  "Valor  Ecclesias- 
tieus"  of  1535,  over  8<K)  parish  churches  an*  recorded. 

From  the  translation  of  the  see  to  Salisbury  the 
bisho|>s  were:  Old  Sarum:  Herman,  consecrated 
1058,  removed  the  cathedral  to  Sarum,  1075;  St. 
Osmund,  1078;  vacancy,  1099;  Roger,  1103;  Jo- 
celin,  1142;  vacancy,  1184;  Hubert  Walter,  1189; 
Herbert  Poore,  1194;  New  Sarum:  Richard  Poore, 
1217;  Robert  Bingham,  1229;  William  of  York, 
1247;  Giles  de  Bri.Tport,  1257;  Walter  de  la  Wvle, 
1263;  Robert  de  Wykehampton,  1274;  Walter 
Scamniel,  12S4;  Henry  de  Braundcston,  1287; 
William  de  la  Corner,  12S9;  Nicholas  Longcspee, 
1292;  Simon  of  Ghent,  1297;  Roger  de  Mortival, 
1315;  Hohert  Wyville,  1330;  Ralph  Erghum,  1375; 
John  Walt  ham,  138S;  Richard  Mitford.  1395; 
Nicholas  Bubwith,  1407;  Robert  Hallarn,  1408; 
John  Chandler,  1417;  Robert  Neville,  1427;  William 
Ayscounh,  14:iH;  Kichard  Beauchamp,  14.50:  Lionel 
WtMMlvillc,  14S2;  Thomas  Langton,  1485;  John 
Blythe,  1491;  Henry-  Dearie,  1499;  Edmund  Audley. 
1502;  lyorenzo  Campegio,  1524.  In  1534  Cardinal 
Campegio  was  deprived  of  the  temporalities  and 
Nicholas  Shaxton  was  sehismatically  intruded  into 
the  see.  On  Campegio's  death,  Peter  Feto  (after- 
wards cardinal)  was  nominated  but  never  consecrated. 
Under  Mary,  the  schisrniitical  bishop,  John  Capon 
(or  Salcot)  was  reconciled  and  held  the  Bee  till 
XIII.-26 


his  death  in  1557.  Peto  wan  again  nominated,  but 
did  not  take  possession,  and  Francis  Mallet  was 
named,  but  ejected  by  Elizabeth  before  consecration. 
The  cathedral  was  dedicated  to  Our  Lady. 

Button.  Hut.  and  AnttquUiet  of  Salisbury  (London.  IN  14); 
Dodkwokth.  Historical  Account  of  the  S*e  and  Cathtdral  Church 
of  .Sarum  (London.  1S1I):  Cam.  Licet  of  tht  Bishops  of  Sher- 
borne and  Saiubury  (Salisbury,  1824);  Piiiu-U'i-".  Institution?* 
ctericorum  in  comUatu  Wiltonir  (a.  p.,  1825);  Hoex,  Church  of 
Our  Father  r  (London,  1840-53);  Scott.  Salisbury  Cathedral: 
position  of  high  altar  (London,  1870);  Jo.N'En,  Fasti  Rcclesia 
Saruburirnnt  (Salisbury,  1870-81);  Idem.  Salisbury  in  fivt- 
'•  •■>"  Histories  (London,  18801;  Idem.  Charters  and  document* 
illustrating  the  history  of  tht  Cathrdral,  etc..  of  Saiubury  in  R.  S. 
(London,  1S01);  Whit*,  Saiubury:  tht  Cathtdral  and  St* 
(London,  1896) ;  Wuhmwoktii.  Ceremonies  and  prottttiotu  of 
Cathedral  Church  of  Saiubury  (London.  1901). 

Edwin  Burton. 

Saliva  Indiana ,  the  principal  of  a  small  group  of 
tribes  constituting  a  distinct  linguistic  stock  (the 
Salivan),  centring  in  the  eighteenth  century,  about 
and  below  the  junction  of  the  Meta  and  Orinoco,  in 
Venesuela,  but  believed  to  have  corne  from  farther 
up  the  Orinoco,  about  the  confluence  of  the  Guaviare 
in  Colombian  territory.  They  were  of  kindly  and 
sociable  disposition,  and  especially  given  to  music, 
but  followed  the  common  barbarous  practice  of 
killing  the  aged  and  feeble.  They  disinterred  the 
bones  of  the  dead  after  a  year,  burned  them,  and 
mixed  the  ashes  with  their  drinking  water.  In  their 
ceremonies  they  blew  upon  the  batuto,  or  great  clay 
trumpet  common  to  the  tribes  of  the  region.  A 
grammar  of  their  language  was  composed  by  the 
Jesuit  Father  Anisson.  In  1669  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
Monteverde  and  Cast  an  established  the  first  mission 
in  the  tribe,  under  the  name  of  Nuestra  Seflora  de 
los  Salibas,  but  both  dying  within  a  year  the  Indians 
again  dispersed  to  the  forest.  In  1671  other  Jesuit 
missions  were  established  in  the  same  general  region, 
at  Corichana,  Sinamco  and  San  Ix>renso,  together 
with  a  small  garrison  of  twelve  soldiers  at  the  first- 
named  station,  but  were  all  destroyed  bv  two  succes- 
sive invasions  of  t  he  savage  Carib  from  below  in  1684 
and  1693.  In  these  two  attacks  four  priests  lost 
their  lives,  together  with  the  captain  of  the  garrison, 
his  two  sons,  and  others.  Forty  years  later  the  mis- 
sions were  restored,  the  principal  one,  of  the  Saliva, 
being  established  in  1734  at  Cariehana  on  the  Orinoco, 
iust  below  the  junction  of  the  Meta.  Its  founder  was 
Father  Manuel  Roman,  superior  of  the  Jesuit  missions 
of  the  Orinoco,  and  discoverer  of  the  Casiquiarc  con- 
nexion with  the  Amazon.  The  tribe  numbered  at  that 
time  about  4000  souls,  only  a  small  part  resided  at  the 
mission.  It  was  visited  and  described  by  Humboldt 
in  1800.  Another  Saliva  mission,  San  Miguel  de 
Macuco,  on  the  Meta,  had  at  one  time  900  souls. 
On  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  in  1767-68  the  Orinoco 
missions  were  placed  in  charge  of  Franciscan  fathers, 
but  fell  into  decline.  The  revolut  ionary  war  and  the 
withdrawal  of  help  from  the  Spanish  Government  com- 

iileted  their  ruin.  The  mi-ssion  property  was  seized,  the 
n< I  ians  scat t ered ,  and  t  he  t  ribe  is  no w  virt ual ly  ext  inct . 

Brixton.  Amrricnn  Hart  (\>w  York.  1891);  Uiui.  Saogio  di 
IV  Kuiiw.  17Sli;  GcMILLA,  El  Orinoco  ftuM- 
1,  1745.  18S21;  Hkrva*.  Cnldlooo  rle  tat 
lyrnawu.  I  I  Madrid.  lNDUl;  Hcuholdt,  TrartU  in  Mr  Kaualorial 
Keaiont  of  .liwnn.  .-I.  Bons  (3  vols.,  Londnn.  IKS1);  Kiveho 
Hninrin  de  Uu  Misionei  de  Catanarr,  etc.  (I73S,  1HS."));  Tavera- 
Acosta.  Annies  de  C.uayana.  I  (Ciuiiad-Bnlirnr,  IMS). 

James  Moonet. 

Salmanticenses  and  Complutenaea.  —  These 
names  designate  the  authors  of  the  courses  of  Scholas- 
tic philosophy  and  theology,  and  of  moral  theologv 
published  by  the  lecturers  of  the  philosophical  col- 
lege of  the  Discalced  Carmelites  at  Alcalii  de  Henares, 
and  of  the  theological  college  at  Salamanca.  Al- 
though primarily  intended  for  the  instruction  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  order,  these  colleges,  bcit"? 
incorporated  in  the  Universities  of  Alcala  {('omplii- 
tum)  and  Salamanca,  opened  their  lecture  rooms  also 
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to  outsiders.  During  the  Middle  Agra  the  Carme- 
lite*, with  some  notable  exception*,  had  gone  hand 
in  hand  with  the  Dominicans  in  the  matter  of  Scholas- 
tic teaching  as  against  the  Franciscan  and  Augus- 
tinian  schools;  it  was  therefore  natural  that  in  the 
sixteenth  century  they  should  maintain  their  old 
allegiance  as  against  the  Jesuits.  Consequently 
they  made  strict  adherence  to  Thorn  ism  their  funda- 
mental principle,  and  carried  it  out  with  greater  con- 
sistency than  probably  any  other  commentators  of 
the  neo-Scholastic  ]>eriod.  Although  the  names  of 
the  several  contributors  to  the  three  courses  are 
on  record,  their  works  must  not  Ik*  taken  as  t  he  views 
or  utterances  of  individual  scholars,  but  as  the  ex- 
pression of  the  official  teaching  of  the  order,  for  no 
question  was  finally  disposed  of  without  being  sub- 
mitted to  the  discussion  of  the  whole  college,  and  in 
case  of  difference  of  opinions  the  matter  was  decided 
by  vote.  By  this  means  such  uniformity  and  con- 
sistency were  obtained  that  it  could  be  claimed  that 
there  was  not  a  single  contradiction  in  any  of  these 
immense  works,  although  nearly  a  century  ela{med 
between  the  publication  of  the  first  and  the  appear- 
ance of  the  final  instalment.  At  the  beginning  the 
lecturers  contented  themselves  with  writing  their 
quaternion**,  many  of  which  are  still  extant.  But 
at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
publication  of  a  complete  course  was  derided  upon. 
The  "Logic",  written  by  Diego  de  Jesds  (b.  at 
Granada,  1570;  d.  at  Toledo,  1621)  appeared  at 
Madrid,  1608,  and  was  re-written  by  Miguel  de  la 
SS  Trinidad  (b.  at  Granada,  1588;  d.  at  Alcald, 
1661),  in  which  form  it  was  frequently  printed  in 
Spain,  France,  and  Germany.  Nearly  all  the  re- 
maining philosophical  treatises  were  the  work  of 
Antonio  de  la  Madre  de  Dios  (b.  at  Leon,  1588; 
d.  1640).  The  whole  work  was  then  re-cast  by  Juan 
dc  la  Anunciacion  (b.  at  Oviedo,  1633;  general  from 
1694  to  1700;  d.  1701),  who  also  added  a  supplement. 
It  appeared  at  Lyons  in  1670  in  five  quarto  volumes, 
under  the  title,  "Collegii  Complutensis  Fr.  Discalr. 
B.  M.  V.  de  Monte  Carmeli  Artium  cursua  ad 
breviorem  form  am  collect  us  et  novo  ordine  at  que 
faciliori  stylo  dis}>ositus".  It  superseded  all  previous 
editions  and  various  supplements,  such  as  the 
"Mctaphvsica  in  tres  lib.  distincta"  (Paris,  1640)  by 
the  Frencn  Carmelite,  Blasius  a  Conceptione.  Antonio 
de  la  Madre  de  Dios  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
dogmatic  part  of  the  Salmanticenscs  by  publishing, 
in  1630,  two  volumes  containing  the  treatises  "De 
Deo  uno",  "Dc  Trinitate",  and  "De  angelis".  He 
was  succeeded  by  Domingo  de  Sta  Teresa  (b.  at 
Alberca,  1600;  <f.  at  Madrid,  1654),  who  wrote  in 
1647  "De  ultimo  fine",  "De  beatitudine,  etc.",  and 
"De  peccatis".  Juan  de  la  Anunciaci6n,  already 
mentioned,  contributed  "De  gratia",  "De  justifica- 
tione  et  merito",  "Dc  virtutihus  theologicis",  "De 
Incarnatione",  "  De  Bacramentis  in  communi", 
ami  "De  Eueharistia".  He  left  the  first  volume  of 
"  L)e  pumitcntia"  in  manuscript.  It  was  revised 
and  continued  by  Antonio  dc  S.  Juan-Bautista,  who, 
dying  at  Salamanca  in  1699,  was  unable  to  carry  it 
through  the  press.  The  work  was  therefore  com- 
pleted by  \lonso  de  los  Angeles  (d.  1724)  and  Fran- 
cisco de  Sia  Ana  (d.  at  Salamanca,  1707).  This 
last  volume,  the  twelfth,  appeared  in  1704.  The 
Salmanticcnses  have  ever  been  held  in  the  highest 
esteem,  particularly  ui  Home  where  thev  are  consid- 
ered a  at andard  work  on  Thomist  ic  scholast icism.  A 
new  edition,  in  twenty  volumes  appeared  in  Paris 
as  late  as  1870-83.  An  abridgment  (two  large  vol- 
umes, in  fo ho)  for  the  use  of  students  was  published 
bv  Pablo  de  la  (  once,M-i6n  (general  from  1724  to 
1730;  d.  at  Granada,  1734). 


baptism,  confirmation,  the  Kucharist,  and  extreme 
unction.  The  fourth  edition  (Madrid,  1709)  under- 
went considerable  revision  on  account  of  the  new 
Decrees  of  Innocent  XI  and  Alexander  VII.  It  was 
augmented  by  a  disquisition  on  the  "Bull  Cruciata" 
of  Jose  de  Jesus-Maria,  published  by  Antonio  del 
SS.  Sagramento.  Andres  tie  la  Madre  de  Dios  (d. 
1674)  wrote  "De  sacramento  ordinis  et  matrimonii" 
(Salamanca,  1668),  "De  censuris",  "De  justitia", 
and  "Dc  statu  religioso",  with  all  cognate  matters. 
Sebastian  de  San  Joaquin  :d.  1714),  the  author  of  two 
volumes  on  the  Commandments,  did  not  live  to  see 
his  work  through  the  press.  Hence  it  was  completed 
and  published  by  Alonso  de  los  Angeles,  who  had 
also  put  the  last  hand  to  the  course  of  dogmatic 
theology.  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  esteemed  the  moral 
theology  of  the  Salmanticenscs;  he  nearly  always 
quotes  them  approvingly  and  follows  their  lead, 
tnough  on  rare  occasions  he  finds  them  somewhat 
too  easy  going.  1/chmkiihl  complains  that  they  are 
not  alwavs  accurate  in  their  quotations. 

Hexkki'k  a  SS.  Saihavknto.  CaUtttio  Trip,  ard. 
eicclc.  (Savona,  1884).  puaini;  Hcbteb,  Nomrnrlator. 

B.  Zimmerman. 


I,  a  Chaldean  see,  included  in  the  ancient. 
Archdiocese  of  Adhorbigan,  or  Adherbaidjan;  we 
know  several  Xestorian  bishops  of  the  latter,  from 
the  fifth  to  the  seventh  centuries  (Chabot,  "Syno- 
dicon  orientate ",  665),  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Le 
Quienj  "Oriens  christianus",  II,  1283),  also  some 
Jacobite  bishops  (Le  (juien,  op.  cit.,  II,  1565).  At 
a  date  which  is  not  quite  certain,  but  which  goes 
back  at  least  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(Guriel,  "Elementa  lingua*  ehaldaica;",  Rome, 
1860,  p.  206),  the  Chaldean  Catholic  Archdiocese  of 
Adherbaidjan  formed  one  with  that  of  Salinas,  and 
since  then  it  has  continued  to  exist.  The  diocese 
contains  8000  faithful,  10  priests,  13  parishes  or 
stations,  and  12  churches  or  chapels.  The  seminary 
is  at  Ourmiah;  the  Sisters  of  Charity  direct  the 
primary  schools.  The  town  ami  Province  of  Salinas 
in  the  Persian  Adherbaidjan  arc  rich  in  marble, 
orchards,  and  vineyards. 

1,430;  Mi-.tntkal.  (Rome.  1807). 814. 

S.  \A 


I  he  moral  theology  of  the  Salmanticenscs  was  be- 
gun m  1665  by  rrnnriseode  Jesus-Maria  (d.  1677), 
with  treahws  on  the  sarraments  in  general,  and  on 


ircharils,  ana  vmeyart 
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Salmeron,  Amwonsds,  Jesuit  Biblical  scholar, 
b.  at  Toledo,  8  Sept..  1515;  d.  at  Naples,  13  Feb. 
1585.  He  studied  literature  and  philosophy  at 
Alcald,  and  thereafter  went  to  Paris  for  philosophy 
and  theology.  Here,  through  James  Lainez,  he  met 
St.  Ignatius  of  Loyola;  together  with  l^ainez,  Faber, 
and  St.  Francis  Xavier  he  enlisted  as  one  of  the  first 
companions  of  I  .uvula  (1536).  The  small  company 
left  Paris.  15  Nov",  1536,  and  reached  Venice,  8  Jan., 
1537,  and  during  Lent  of  that  year  went  to  Rome. 
He  delivered  a  discourse  l>efore  the  Holy  Father 
and  was,  in  return,  granted  leave  to  receive  Holy 
orders  so  soon  as  he  should  have  reached  the  canoni- 
cal age.  Al>out  8  Sept.,  all  the  first  companions 
met  at  Viccnza,  and  all,  save  St.  Ignatius,  said  their 
first  Mass.  The  plan  of  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land  was  abandoned.  Salmeron  devoted  his  minis- 
try in  Sienna  to  the  poor  and  to  children.  On  22 
April,  1511,  he  pronounced  his  solemn  vows  in  St. 
Paul's-Outside-t  he- Walls,  as  a  professed  member 
of  the  newly-establishi-d  Society  of  Jesus.  The 
autumn  of  that  year,  Paul  III  sent  Salmeron  and 
Hroet  as  Apostolic  nuncios  to  Ireland.  Thev  landed, 
by  wav  of  Scotland,  23  r'eb.,  1542.  Thirty-four  days 
later  they  set  sail  for  Dieppe  and  went  on  to  Paris. 
For  two  years  Salmeron  preached  in  Rome;  his  ex- 
position of  the  Kptstle  to  the  Rphesians  thrice  a 
week  in  the  church  of  the  Society  effected  much 

rd  (1545).    After  preaching  the  L-ut  at  Bologna, 
went  with  Lainez  to  the  Council  of  Trent  (18 
M*y,  1540)  as  theologian  to  Paul  III.    The  Dogma 
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of  Justification  was  under  discussion.  The  two 
.[(•mii!.-  at  once  won  the  hearts  and  respect  of  all; 
their  discourses  had  to  be  printed  and  distributed  to 
the  bishops.  Both  net  out  for  Bologna  (14  March, 
1547)  with  the  Council.  After  serious  sickness  at 
Padua,  Salmeron  once  again  took  up  his  council 
work.  The  next  two  years  were  in  great  part  spent 
in  preaching  at  Bologna,  Venice,  Padua,  and  Verona. 
On  4  Oct.,  1549,  Salmeron  and  his  companions, 
Le  Jay  and  Canisius,  took  their  doctorate  in  the 
University  of  Bologna,  so  that  they  might,  at  the 

urgent  invitation  of 
William  IV  of  Bavaria, 
accept  chairs  in  In- 
goLstadt.  Salmeron 
undertook  to  inter- 
pret the  Epistle  to  the 
Romans.  He  held  t  he 
attention  of  all  by  his 
learning  and  grace  of 
exposition.  Upon  the 
death  of  Duke  Wil- 
liam, and  at  the  insti- 
gation of  the  Bishop 
of  Verona,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Academy  of  In- 
golstadt.  Salmeron  was 
returned  to  Verona 
(24  Sept.,  1550).  That 
year  he  explained  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 
Next  year  (1551)  he 
was  summoned  to 
Rome  to  help  St.  Ig- 
natius in  working  up  the  Constitutions  of  the  Soci- 
ety.   Other  wora  was  in  store.    He  was  soon  (Feb., 

1551)  sent  down  to  Naples  to  inaugurate  the  Soci- 
ety's first  college  there,  but  after  a  few  months  was 
summoned  by  Ignatius  to  go  back  to  the  Council 
of  Trent  as  theologian  to  Julius  III.  It  was  during 
the  discussions  preliminary  to  these  sessions  that 
Lainez  and  Salmeron,  as  papal  theologians,  gave  their 
r..M  first.  When  the  Council  once  again  suspended 
its  sessions,  Salmeron  returned  to  Naples  (Oct., 

1552)  .  Paul  IV  sent  him  to  the  Augsburg  Diet 
(May,  1.555)  with  the  nuncio,  Lippomanus,  and  thence 
into  Poland;  and  later  (April,  1556)  to  Belgium. 
Another  journey  to  Belgium  was  undertaken  in  the 
capacity  of  adviser  to  Cardinal  Caraffa  (2  Dec., 
1557).  Lainez  appointed  Salmeron  first  Provincial 
of  Naples  (1558),  and  vicar-general  (1.561)  during 
the  former's  apostolic  legation  to  France.  The 
Council  of  Trent  was  again  resumed  (May,  1362) 
and  a  third  pontiff,  Pius  IV,  chose  Salmeron  and 
Lainez  for  papal  theologians.  The  rAle  was  very 
delicate;  the  Divine  origin  of  the  rights  and  duties 
of  bishops  was  to  be  discussed.  During  the  years 
1564-82,  Salmeron  was  engaged  chiefly  in  preaching 
and  writing;  he  pre:»ched  ever)'  day  during  eighteen 
Lenten  season*;  his  preaching  was  fervent,  learned, 
and  fruitful.  His  writings  during  this  long  period  were 
voluminous:  Bellarmine  stient  five  months  in  Naples 
reviewing  them.  Kach  day  he  pointed  out  to  Sal- 
meron the  |>ortions  that  were  not  up  to  the  mark,  and 
the  next  day  the  latter  brought  back  those  parts 
corrected. 

The  chief  writings  of  Salmeron  are  his  sixteen 
volumes  of  Scriptural  commentaries — eleven  on  the 
Gospels,  one  on  the  Acts,  and  four  on  the  Pauline 
Kpistles.  Southwell  savs  that  these  sixteen  volumes 
were  printed  bv  Sanchez,  Madrid,  from  1.507  till 
16<>2;  in  Brescia,  1601;  in  Cologne,  from  1 1502-04. 
Sommcrvogcl  (Bihliotheque  de  la  C.  de  J.,  VII, 
479)  has  traced  only  twelve  tomes  of  the  Madrid 
edition — the  eleven  of  the  Gospels  and  one  of  the 
Pauline  commentaries.    The  Gospel  volumes  aro 


entitled  "Alfonsi  Salmeron  is  Toletani,  e  Societate 
Jesu  Theologi,  Commentarii  in  Evangelicam  His- 
torian! et  in  Acta  Apostolorum,  in  duodecim  tomoa 
distributi"  (Madrid,  1598-1001).  The  first  Cologne 
edition,  together  with  the  second  (1012-15),  are 
found  complete,  These  voluminous  commentaries 
are  the  popular  and  university  expositions  which 
Salmeron  had  delivered  during*  his  preaching  and 
teaching  days.  In  old  age,  he  gathered  his  notes 
together,  revised  them,  and  left  his  volumes  ready 
for  posthumous  publication  by  Bartholomew  Perez 
de  Nueros.  Grisar  iJacobi  Lainez  Disputationes 
Tridentirur,  L  53)  thinks  that  the  commentary  on 
Acts  is  the  work  of  Perez;  Braunsberger  (Canisii 
cpist.,  Ill,  448)  and  the  editors  of  1  Monument* 
Historica  S.  J."  (Episiola-  Salmeron,  I,  xxx)  disagree 
with  Grisar.  The  critical  acumen  of  Salmeron,  his 
judicious  study  of  the  Fathers  and  his  knowledge  of 
Holy  Writ  make  his  Scriptural  exegesis  still  worth 
the  attention  of  students.  He  was  noted  for  his 
devotion  to  the  Church,  fortitude,  prudence,  and 
magnanimity.  The  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
show  t  hat  He  wielded  tremendous  influence  there  by 
his  txiUi  on  justification,  Holy  Eucharist,  penance, 
purgatory,  indulgences,  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass, 
matrimony,  and  the  origin  of  episcopal  jurisdiction 
— all  most  important  questions  because  of  the  gradual 
infiltration  of  some  heretical  ideas  jnto  a  small 
minority  of  the  hierarchy  of  that  time. 

Monument*  hist.  Sorirtalu  Jtru.  tptMoln  I',  Alfanti  Salwuran 
(Madrid,  lWKil;  Ribauencira,  la  tida  y  murrtr  drl  P.  .Monto 
Salmrrdn  (Madrid.  1G05);  Amur.,  Hist.  dt  la  (ompahta  dt 
JesiU  (Madrid.  1902  aft),  I,  II;  Idem.  Lot  EipnAolri  tn  ti 
fWiho  dt  Trtnlnin  Rai6n  y  Vr.  Ill  ami  IV:  TAn-m  Vbstcm, 
Storia  dtlta  Compagnia  di  tleti  in  Ilalin  (Romp.  191111;  Sommbb. 
vrxiEU  liibliathitmr  dt  la  Cumpaonie  dt  Jtru*  (Pari*.  IHSW-I900), 
VII,  478  and  IX.  835;  Polanoo.  Chnniron  brm  »«  tynopn* 

"i  initio  utque  ad  annum  IH»  in 
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Walter  Drcsi. 


Salome.— (1)  The  daughter  of  Herod  Philip  and 
Herodias  (Matt.,  xiv,  0-8;  Mark,  vi,  22;  cf.  Josephus, 
"Antiq.  Jud.",  XVIII,  v,  4),  at  whose  request  John 
the  Baptist  was  beheaded. 

(2)  One  of  the  holy  women  present  at  the  Cruci- 
fixion, and  who  visited  the  tomb  on  the  morning  of 
the  Resurrection  (Mark,  xv,  40;  xvi,  I).  In  Mark 
xv,  40,  we  read:  "And  there  were  also  women  looking 
on  afar  off :  among  whom  was  Mary  Magdalen,  and 
Mary  the  Mother  of  James  t  he  less  and  of  Joseph,  and 
Salome."  The  parallel  passage  of  Matthew  reads 
thus:  "Among  whom  was  Man'  Magdalen,  and  Mary 
the  mother  of  James  and  Joseph,  and  the  mother  of 
the  sons  of  Zebedee"  (Matt.,  xxvii,  56).  Comparison 
of  the  two  gives  a  well-grounded  probability  that  the 
Salome  of  the  former  is  identical  with  the  mother  of 
the  sons  of  Zebedee  in  the  latter,  who  is  mentioned 
also  in  Matt.,  xx,  20  sq.,in  connexion  with  the  peti- 
tion in  favour  of  her  sons.  Beyond  these  references 
in  the  Gospel  narrative  and  what  may  Ik-  inferred 
from  them  nothing  is  known  of  Salome,  though  some 
writers  conjecture  more  or  less  plausibly  that  she  is 
the  sister  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  mentioned  in  John,  xix, 
25. 

James  F.  Dhiscoll. 

Saloniki.    See  TireasALONiCA. 

Salt,  always  used  for  the  seasoning  of  foot!  and 
for  the  preservation  of  things  from  corruption,  had 
from  very  earlv  (lavs  a  sacred  and  religious  character. 
The  Prophet  Elise'us  employed  it  to  make  palatable 
the  waters  of  a  well  (IV  kings,  ii,  19  sqq  ).  The 
Orientals  used  it  to  cleanse  and  harden  the  skin  of 
a  new-bom  child  (Ezech.,  xvi,  4);  by  strewing  salt 
on  a  piece  of  land  they  dedicated  it  to  the  gods;  in 
the  Jewish  Law  it  was  prescribed  for  the  sacrifices  and 
the  loaves  of  proiiosition  (Lev.,  ii,  13).  In  Matt., 
v,  13,  salt  synilwlizes  wisdom,  though  perha|w 
originally  it  had  an  exorcistic  signification.    Its  use 
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in  the  Church  belongs  exclusively  to  the  Roman 
Rite.  The  Ritual  knows  two  kinds  of  salt  for  litur- 
gical purposes,  the  baptismal  salt  and  the  blessed 
salt.  The  former,  clean* ••  I  and  sanctified  by  special 
exorcisms  and  prayers,  is  given  to  the  catechumen 
before  entering  church  for  baptism.  According  to 
the  fifth  canon  of  the  Third  Council  of  Carthage  it 
would  seem  that  salt  was  administered  to  the  cate- 
chumens several  times  a  year.  This  use  of  salt  is 
attested  by  St.  Augustine  (Conf.,  I.  1.  c.  xi)  and  by 
John  the  Deacon.  St.  Isidore  of  Seville  speaks  of  it 
(De  off.,  II,  xxi),  but  in  the  Spanish  Church  it  was 
not  universal.  The  other  salt  is  exorcized  and  blessed 
in  the  preparation  of  Iiolv  water  for  the  Asperges 
before  high  Mass  on  Sunday  and  for  the  use  of  the 
faithful  in  their  homes.  The  present  formula  of 
blessing  Is  taken  from  the  Gregorian  Sacramentary 
(P.  L  LXXVIII,  231).  Both  baptismal  salt  and 
blessed  salt  may  be  used  again  without  a  new  bene- 
diction. The  appendix  of  the  Roman  Ritual  has 
a  blessing  of  salt  for  the  use  of  animals  and  another  in 
honour  of  St.  Hubert.  The  Roman  Pontifical  orders 
salt  to  be  blessed  and  mixed  in  the  water  (mixed  in 
tum  with  ashes  and  wine)  for  the  consecration  of  a 
church.  This  is  also  from  the  Gregorian 
tary.  Again  salt  (not  specially  blessed)  may  be 
for  purifying  the  fingers  after  sacred  unctions. 

Dcchune.  Christian  IVorj»ip  (Uiwlon.  19041.317.  331.  410. 

Fhaxcis  Mershman. 

Salta,  Diocese  or  (Saltessis),  comprises  the  civil 
Provinces  of  Salta  and  Jujuy  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  Republic  of  Argentina.  It  was  created  on  17  Feb- 
ruary, 1807,  the  territory  being  taken  from  the  ancient 
Diocese  of  C6rdohadcl  Tucutnan.  I'ntil  189K  it  com- 
prised also  the  civil  Provinces  of  Tucuiuan,  Santiago 
del  Kstero,  and  Cat  amarca,  which  have  recent  lv  been 
detached  to  form  new  dioceses.  The  first  Bishop  of 
Salta  was  Nicolas  V'idela  del  Pino,  who  was  succeeded 
by  Fray  Buenaventura  Riao  Patron,  Monsignor  Pablo 
Padilla  y  liarecna,  and  the  present  bishop,  Mgr.  Mat  tan 
Linares  y  Sanzetenca.  The  diocese  possesses  a  hand- 
some cathedral  and  seminary,  and  conducts  a  private 
printing  plant  which  issues  a  Catholic  daily  paper, 

Tribuna  popular".  Religious  orders  of  men  are 
reimsjented  by  the  Redemptorists,  who  devote  them- 
selves to  giving  missions,  the  Fathers  of  the  Divine 
Word,  the  Canons  Regular  of  the  Lateran,  the  Sak«- 
sians,  who  are  in  charge  of  the  schools,  and  one  con- 
vent of  Franciscans  subject  to  the  Congregation  of 
Propaganda.  The  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  of 
the  Garden  of  Olives,  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus,  and 
Franciscan  Tertiarim  devote  their  time  to  teaching, 
hospital  work,  and  visiting  the  sick  in  their  own 
homes. 

Julian  Toscaxo. 

Saltillo,  Diocese  or  (Saltillensis),  in  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico,  suffragan  of  Linares,  or  Monte- 
rey- I's  an  a  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  State  of 
Coahuila  lti.1,728  sq.  mill-* :,  and  it*  population 
(WW),  K7,«52.  The  city  of  iSullillo  (.1100  feet 
above  tin-  sea-level)  is  the  principal  residence  of  the 
bishop  and  of  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  (Coahuila, 
and,  according  to  above  census,  has  a  population  of 
35,063,  This  city  was  founded  in  117")  bv  Francisco 
Frdinola,  ami  inhabited  by  the  Huachichilcs  and 
Borrados  Indians  nf  count  rv,  ami  bv  Tlaxcalteras 
brought  by  the  Spanish.  The  Franciscan  Father 
Andres  de  I,o6n  was  one  of  the  Iir*t  missionaries 
m  this  territory  in  ihe  sixteenth  centurv.  In  1SJ7 
the  name  of  Saltillo  was  changed  to  Ciiidad  Uimn 
\  icano.  in  honour  <if  the  celebrated  Mexican  heroine 
"[  that  name,  but  the  original  name  alwavs  prevail.sl. 
The  I' raneiaoan  Fathers  of  the  Province  of  Jalisco 
had  eight  missions  i„  Coahuila.  which,  in  1777, 
formed  part  of  the  See  of  Linares,  or  Monterey,  and 


belonged  to  it  until  1891,  when  Leo  XIII  erected 
the  See  of  Saltillo  with  jurisdiction  over  the  entire 
State  of  Coahuila. 

This  see  has  a  seminary,  with  20  students;  20  paro- 
chial sch<K)ls;  10  Catholic  colleges,  among  these 
that  of  St.  John  Nepomucenej  they  have  altogether 
3000  pupils,  both  boys  and  girls.  The  Protestants 
have  10  colleges  with  781  pupils,  and  33  churches. 
In  the  capital,  Saltillo,  the  present  cathedral,  which 
was  the  former  parish  church,  is  worthy  of  mention. 
The  city  of  Parras  dc  la  Fuente,  with  a  population 
of  7000,  is  also  notable.  It  owes  its  name  to  the 
wild  grape  vines  found  there  by  the  ConquisUulores. 
D.  Antonio  Martin  of  Sapata,  and  Fray  Amistln  de 
Espinosa,  who  founded  the  city  there,  IS  Feb.,  1592. 
During  the  Spanish  domination  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  Jesuit  Fathers,  who  gave  many  missions  and 
cared  for  the  towns  of  the  famous  Laguna.  The 
citv  of  Torredn  Is  the  most  populous  of  the 
but  few  religious  ele- 
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Salt  Lake,  Diocese  or  (Laccb  Salsis), 
the  State  of  Utah,  and  slightly  more  than  half  of  the 
State  of  Nevada.  The  State  of  I'tah  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  rectangular  piece  in  the  extreme  north- 
east corner,  included  within  the  boundary  lines  of 
Wyoming),  forms  a  parallelogram,  which  has  a  length 
of  350  miles  north  and  south,  and  an  extreme  width  of 
nearly  300  miles.  Embraced  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  state  is  a  total  area  of  84,970  square  miles,  of 
which  2,780  square  miles  is  water  surface,  leaving  a 
land  area  of  82, 190  square  miles.  Nevada  has  a  total 
area  of  1 10,700  square  miles  and  of  this  area  71,578 
square  miles  belongs  to  the  I>ioceseof  Salt  Lake,  viz., 
the  Counties  of  Elko,  Lander,  Eureka,  White  Pine, 
Lincoln,  and  Nye,  a  group  of  counties  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  state.  This  westerly  boundary  of  the  dio- 
ci>sc,  l>cginning  at  the  extreme  north-west  corner  of 
Elko  County  on  the  state  line  between  Nevada  and 
Oregon  and  two  miles  west  of  117°  W.  long.,  follows 
south  along  a  line  parallel  to  this  meridian  for  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  miles  to  the  Battle  Mountains, 
when  it  turns  abruptly  to  the  west,  along  the  north- 
erly slope  of  these  mountains  for  a  short  distance,  and 
then  follows  a  south-westerly  line  to  a  point  a  little 
south  of  4tl°  N.  lat.  From  here  it  continues  south 
along  an  irregular  line,  skirting  the  western  slope  of 
the  Shoshone  Range,  and  thence,  by  an  abrupt  turn 
to  the  left,  along  a  line  parallel  to  the  boundary  be- 
tween Neva/la  and  California,  it  goes  back  to  1 17°  W. 
long.,  which  it  again  closely  follows  across  the  Ralston 
and  Amargosa  deserts  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
state.  This  part  of  the  diocese  lies  within  the  Great 
Basin,  except  an  area  of  about  12.000  square  miles 
located  in  the  extreme  southerly  end.  the  drainage 
from  which  flows  into  the  Colorado  River 

Bounded  on  the  north  by  the  States  of  Wyoming, 
Idaho,  and  Oregon,  on  the  west  by  the  western  part 
of  Nevada,  on  the  south  by  California  and  Arizona, 
and  on  the  east  bv  Colorado,  the  Diocese  of  Salt 
Ijike  extends  from  10!»c  to  117c  W.  long  ,  and  from 
35"  to  42°  N.  lat.  This  is  an  immense  territory, 
sparsely  settled,  made  up  of  mountains,  deserts, 
sheep  ranges,  arable  valleys,  and  alluvial  lands. 
The  Catholic  population  is  found  largely  in  mining 
camps,  along  railroad  sections,  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
Ogden,  and  Park  Citv.  The  region  embraced  bv  the 
diocese  is  overwhelmingly  Mormon.  In  1KS»1  ail  the 
territory  now  included  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
diocese  constituted  a  vicariate  Ajtostolic.  and  the 
Rev.  1 -awrenre  Sranlan, the  missionary  then  in  charge, 
was  raised  to  the  episcopate  and  the  vicariate  com- 
mitted to  his  care.  In  1H91  the  vicariate  Apostolic 
erected  into  a  diocese,  and  the  Right  Kcv. 
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Lawrence  Scanlon,  D.D.,  fixed  his  permanently 
at  Salt  Lake  City.  The  history  of  Catholicism  in 
Utah  and  Nevada  practically  began  when,  early  in 
1873,  Father  Scanlan  settled  in  Salt  Lake  City  as 
pastor  of  a  little  parish  in  the  city,  and  missionary 

finest  over  all  Utah  and  more  than  half  of  Nevada, 
lefore  his  appointment  the  pioneer  priests,  Fathers 
llaverdy,  E.  Kelly,  James  Foley,  and  Patrick  Walsh, 
visited  or  resided  for  a  brief  |M<riod  in  Salt  Lake  Citv. 
When  Father  Scanlan  took  charge,  there  was  only 
one  small  church  in  the  great  territory.  To-day  the 
statistics  of  the  Church  in  this  region  art*:  estimated 
Catholic  population,  Utah  and  six  Nevada  counties, 
20,000;  parishes,  9;  missions  and  stations,  88 J  paro- 
chial ana  missionary  priests,  21;  Marist  Fathers,  10; 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross,  108;  Sisters  of  Mercy,  12. 
All  diocesan  and  parochial  property  is  vested  in  the 
bishop,  who  holds  it  in  (rust  for  "the  people.  The 
Cathedral  of  S».  Mary  Magdalen,  Salt  Ijike  City, 
dedicated  in  August,  1909  by  (  animal  Gibbons,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  structures  west  of  the 
Missouri  River.  The  bishop,  as  pastor  of  his  large 
parish,  is  assisted  by  five  curates,  who  visit  the 
Catholic  institutions  of  the  city,  preside  at  the  cate- 
chism classes  and  direct  the  sodalities  of  the  Holy 
Angels,  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Children  of  Mary, 
and  the  Altar  Society. 

Iiulilution*.— All  Hallows  College,  Salt  Lake  Citv; 
founded  by  Bishop  Scanlan  in  1880;  conducted  by  the 
Marist  Fathers  (Very  Rev.  Dr.  Guinan,  president), 
has  an  annual  attendance  of  200  pupils,  taught  by 
1")  professors ;  St.  Mary's  Academy,  Salt  Lake  City; 
conducted  by  33  sisters  of  the  Society  of  the  Holy 
Cross  (Sister  Alexis,  superior),  annual  attendance, 
2/50;  Convent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  Ogdcn,  sisters, 
23;  pupils,  230 ;  Reams  St  .  Ann's  Orphanage, 
Salt  1-akc  City,  orphans  160,  eared  for  by  10  sisters 
of  the  Holy  Cross ;  Judge  Mercy  Hospital,  Salt 
I>akc  City,  conducted  by  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Holy 
Cross  Hospital,  Salt  Lake  City,  under  the  care  of 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  ;  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Cross  have  charge  of  the  parish  schools  at  Salt  l/ake 
City,  Ogden,  Park  Citv,  and  Eureka.  In  nearly 
all  the  parishes  and  in  all  the  houses  of  education,  the 
League  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  and  Sodalities  of  the 
Children  of  Mary  and  of  the  Holy  Angels  are  flour- 
ishing. 

Sauoints.  Snldiern  of  the  Cron;  How  LETT.  Life  of  Hi.  Her. 
Joteph  P.  Maehrbeuf;  UE  Smet.  Lrttrr  published  in  Priei*  Hi>- 
toriouee  (BrusK-l»,  19  Jan..  ISAM;  Ohittexben.  Father  Dr  Smel't 
Lift  and  Trarrlt  among  tlu  Xorth  American  Indian*;  HaRRI*.  The 
Cathotie  Church  in  DM,  W.  R.  HaBHIS. 

Salto,  Diocese  of  (Saltensis),  in  Uruguay,  suf- 
fragan to  Montevideo.  This  diocese  with  that  of 
Melo  w 


KeaVE.  Central  and  South  America.  I  (London,  1900>:  Mciv 
HAU,  Ha»U>°ok  of  the  Hitrr  Phlr  HepuUic*  (Lon  Jon.  ISOJj ;  DIai. 
Hut.  de  Lu  Kcpih,  de  la  Plata  iMontrviJw,  1S7M  ;  PuUicatinn*  of 
the  Dirtcci6n  de  trtadjiAica  general  -  M.mit  vi  .in.,  rurrrnt);  IImti** 
ael.  La  repuUique  orientate  de  f  Uruguay  (ISSUf;  Handbook  of 
Uruguay:  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Repuhlict  (  Wii.il>- 


by  Pope  Leo  Xlll  bv  his  Brief  of 
19  April,  1897,  on  the  petition  of  the  Bishop  of  Monte- 
video and  with  the  consent  of  the  Uruguayan  Gov- 
ernment. Montevideo  was  raised  to  the  archiepisco- 
pal  rank  and  two  titular  bishops  were  named  to  assist 
the  new  archbishop.  However,  owing  to  unfavour- 
able political  conditions,  no  appointment*  to  the  new 
sees  have  yet  been  made  (December,  1911).  The 
Diocese  of  Salto  comprise*  the  north-westi-rn  portion 
of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  (see  the  Ecclesiastical 
Map  of  South  America  in  Catholic  Encyclope- 
dia, III),  including  the  dc|>artmcnts  of  Rio  Negro, 
Paysandd.  Salto,  Artigas,  and  Tacuarembo,  with  an 
area  of  25,700  square  miles  and  a  population  of  about 
197,0<X)  inhabitants.  The  town  of  Salto  (|>opulation 
12,000)  is  situated  on  the  Rl<>  de  la  Plata  opposite 
Concordiu  in  Argentina.  It  has  a  large  cxix>rt  trade, 
and  is  in  communication  with  both  Montevideo  and 
Buenos  Aires,  by  lioat  and  rail.  Pavsandu  (popula- 
tion 10.000)  is  also  a  busy  commercial  centre,  the 
neighbouring  region  being  extensively  devoted  to 
stock-raising.  It  contains  a  hospital  and  two 
churches. 


Salutati,  Comjccio  di  Piehio  di,  Italian  Humanist, 
b.  in  Tuscany,  1331;  d.  4  May,  1406.  He  studied 
at  Bologna  and  went  to  Home  to  begin  his  career  as 
pontifical  secretary  to  Urban  IV.  He  had  a  passion 
for  ancient  letters  and  from  1368  was  in  correspon- 
dence with  Petrarch.  In  1375  he  was  summoned  to 
Florenco  to  be  chancellor  or  Latin  secretary  for  the 
republic,  which  office  he  held  until  his  death.  He 
immediately  became  a  frequent  attendant  of  the 
learned  meetings  which  were  held  at  the  Convent  of 
San  Spirito  and  gathered  about  Luigi  dc'  Marsiglii, 
theologian  and  Humanist  (d.  1394),  and  at  the  Villa 
Paradiso  of  the  Alberti.  Salutati's  life  was  filled 
chiefly  by  political  and  administrative  matters;  thus 
he  was  led  to  write  several  works  ag:iinst  the  Duke  of 
Milan.  Among  his  works  are  short  treatises,  "De 
fato  et  fortuna",  "De  religione  et  fuga  sa'culi";  tho 
only  one  printed  is  "  De  nobilitate  legum  et  medicine  " 
(Venice,  1542);  but  the  most  interesting  portion  of 
his  works  is  his  corrcsjx'mlence.  a  learned  edition  of 
which  was  published  by  N'ovatt;  "  Epistolarin"  (Rome, 
1S91 — ).  Salutati's  manuscripts  are  rather  rare  in 
libraries  because  taste  changed  suddenly  with  regard 
to  Latin  style.  J2ncas  Sylvius  (Pius  II)  said  that  he 
may  have  had  merit  in  his  time,  but  that  modern 
writers  had  obscured  him.  A?  early  as  1401  I<eonardo 
Bruni  of  Arczzo  exact ly  depicted  the  Florentine  circle 
in  hi.-  dialogue  and  represented  Salutati  as  an  old  man 
of  another  generation. 

Salutati's  activity  was  exercised  under  two  espe- 
cially fruitful  forms:  he  received  and  guided  young 
men  very  well;  Poggio  was  treated  by  him  as  his  son; 
he  protected  Bruni.  and  welcomed  with  enthusiasm 
Manuel  Cho'sol""""*.  whose  arrival  at  Florence  in  1396 
was  the  great  event  of  the  Renaissance  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  He  used  his  influence  to  se- 
cure Chrysoloras  a  pension  of  100  florins  a  year,  and, 
old  as  he  was,  he  took  up  a  course  in  Greek.  On  the 
other  hand  he  devoted  himself  to  seeking  for  Latin 
MSS;  in  1375  he  secured  from  Verona  a  copv  of  Catul- 
lus which  is  still  one  of  the  standard  texts  of  the  poet 
(now  in  Paris,  Bib.  Nat.,  I-atin  14137).  He  was  also 
in  possession  of  Petrarch's  Propertius,  and  the  best  ami 
most  ancient  MS.  of  Tibullus  (Ambrosianus)  was  also 
probablv  in  his  library.  Petrarch  was  only  acquainted 
with  a  collection  of  Cicero's  letters,  comprising  the 
letters  to  Attieus  and  Quintus  ami  the  cornw|x>mlence 
between  Brutus  and  Cicero.  While  endeavouring  to 
recover  Petrarch's  copy  Salutati  stumbled  upon  an- 
other collection  in  1389,  that  known  as  the  "Familiar 
letters";  in  1392  he  was  able  to  have  Petrarch's  MS. 
copied  at  Milan,  and  this  copy  is  now  the  chief  author- 
ity for  the  text.  He  was  the  first  to  possess  Cato'a 
treatise  on  agriculture,  the  elegies  of  Maximianus,  the 
"Aratea"  of  Germnnicus,  and  the  commentary  of 
the  grammarian,  Pompeius,  on  Donatus.  Provided 
with  these  means  of  study  he  was  able  to  take  up 
questions  of  literary  history.  He  proved  that  the 
treatise  "Dc  differcntiia"  was  not  Cicero's.  He 
dealt  with  the  problem  of  the  Octavia,  but  hem  he 
shot  wide  of  the  mark.  To  him  we  owe  the  distinc- 
tion, now  long  admitted  to  lie  incwrreet,  between  Sen- 
eca the  tragedian  and  Seneca  the  philosopher. 

S\BBADISI.  Le  teoperte  dti  rodiri  latini  e  gr.-ri  nr  ntrotiXIV'XV* 
(Fliirrnre.  1005*.  34:  Voiiit.  thr  Wiclcrbclcbuno  dtt  ela»ri*ehtn 
,.  I  <  Berlin.  !.«!«>.  ISO:  Sa*dtb.  A  Hi*.**  af  CUficot 
II  (Own 
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Saluzzo,  Diocese  or  (Sau'cie,  Salitiensis), 
in  the  Province  of  Cuneo.  Piedmont,  Upper  Italy. 
The  city  of  Saluzzo  is  built  on  a  hill  overlooking  a 
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U.  Benioxi. 
Salvado,  RmEsiNDrs.  See  New  Norcia. 
Salvatierra,  .It  an  Maria,  b  at  Mil  an,  15  Novem- 
ber, IMS;  ,1,  at  Guadalajara.  17  July,  1717.  His 
family  wan  of  Spanish  origin,  the  name  being  written 
original  y  .Ndva-Tierra  While  pursuing  his  studi.-s 
at  the  Jesuit  college  of  Parma,  he  accidcntallv  came 
aero**  u  hook  upon  the  Indian  missions.  '  It  so 
unpressed  him  that  he  at  onee  determine.!  to  give 
tm. life  to  the  same  work.  although  his  parents  had 
destined  him  for  marriage  with  a  ladv  of  high  rank. 


vast,  well-cultivated  plain.  Iron,  lead.  silver,  marble, 
slate,  etc.  are  found  in  the  surrounding  mountains. 
The  cathedral  (1480-1511),  half-Gothic,  contains  a 
magnificent  high  altar,  and  is  rich  in  sculptures.  The 
church  of  St.  Bernard,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Conventuals,  has  interesting  tombs  of  the  counts 
della  Torn-;  the  Church  of  St.  Dominic  contains 
several  artistic  tombs,  especially  that  of  the  Marquess 
Ixdovico  II  and  his  spouse  (1504),  and  the  chapel 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  St.  Augustine's  and  St. 
Bernardino's  are  also  worthy  of  note.  The  present 
town  hall  is  the  former  Jesuit  College,  while  the  older 
one  (1462),  with  a  bold  tower.  K utilized  by  the  Court 
of  Assizes.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Silvio  Pellico, 
typographer  Bodoni,  Abate  Denina,  and  Malcarne  the 
anatomist.  Saluzzo  was  a  town  of  the  Vagienni.  or 
mountain  Liguri,  and  later  of  the  Salluvii.  This 
district  was  brought  under  Roman  control  by  the 
Consul  M.  Fulvius.  In  the  Carlovingian  era  it  be- 
came the  residence  of  a  count ;  later,  having  passed 
to  the  marquesses  of  Susa,  Manfndo,  son  of  Marquess 
Bonifacio  del  Vasto,  on  the  division  of  that  prin- 
cipalitv  became  Marquess  of  Saluzzo,  this  family 
held  the  marquisatc  from  1112  till  154S.  The  mar- 
quisate  embraced  the  territory  lying  between  the 
Alps,  the  Po,  and  the  Stura,  and  was  extended  on 
several  occasions.  In  the  Middle  Ages  it  had  a 
chcouered  existence,  of  ten  being  in  conflict  with  pow- 
erful neighbours,  chiefly  the  Counts  of  Savoy. 

Tommaso  III,  a  vassal  of  France,  wrote  the  ro- 
mance "Lc  chevalier  errant  ".  Ludovico  (1416—75) 
was  a  wise  and  virtuous  prince.  I,udovico  II  con- 
structed a  tunnel,  no  longer  in  use,  through  the 
Monviso,  a  remarkable  work  for  the  time.  With 
the  help  of  the  French  he  resisted  a  vigorous  siege 
by  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  I486,  but  in  1187  yielded 
and  retired  to  France  where  he  wrote  "L'art  de  la 
sous  Vegcce"  (1488),  a  treatise  on  good 
tit,  and  other  works  on  military  affairs, 
was  a  patron  of  clerics  and  authors.  In  1490  the 
he  regained  power.  After  long  struggle*  for  inde-  miss 
pendence,  this  small  state  was  occupied  (1548)  by  the  also 
French,  as  a  fief  of  the  Crown.  In  1588  Carlo  Em- 
manuele  I  of  Savoy  took  possession  of  it.  Thence- 
forward the  city  shared  the  destinies  of  Piedmont  with 
which  it  formed  "  one  of  the  keys  of  the  house" 
of  Italy.  Saluzzo  was  formerly  part  of  the  Dioa-se 
of  Turin.  Julius  II  in  1511  made  it  a  diocese  im- 
mediately dependent  on  the  Holy  See.  The  first 
bishop  was  Gianantonio  della  Rovere,  who  after 
eight  months  resigned  in  favour  of  his  brother 
Sisto,  later  a  cardinal.  Other  bishops  were:  Filippo 
Archinti  (1546),  a  celebrated  jurisconsult;  the  Ben- 
edictine Antonio  Pieotli  (1583)  a  learned  and  pious 
man,  founder  of  the  seminarv;  he  was  succeeded  by 
St.  Giovenalc  Ancina  (159/-1604)  of  the  Oratory 
of  St.  Philip,  the  apostle  of  Corsica;  Francesco 
Agostino  della  Chiesa  (1642);  Carlo  Gins.  Morozzo 
*}698>,  who  had  built  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral. 
The  diocese,  since  1805,  has  been  suffragan  of  Turin; 
it  contains  91  parishes  with  170,000  inhabitants; 
300  secular  and  30  regular  priests;  31  religious  houses; 
4  institutes  for  boys  and  3  for  girls;  and  has  a  Catho- 


Receiving  the  habit  of  the  Jesuit  Order  in  Genoa, 
he  sailed  for  Mexico  in  1675,  and  on  arriving  in  that 
country  continued  his  theological  studies  for  a  time, 
after  which  he  was  assigned  to  a  professorship  in 
the  college  of  Puebla.  Declining  a  position  in  the 
cathedral,  he  received  permission  to  devote  himself 
to  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  and.  in  June,  16H0, 
set  out  for  the  still  unconquered  and  defiant  Taru- 
mari  (q.  v.)  in  the  wild  mountain  defiles  of  south- 
western Chihuahua.  Among  these,  ami  their  neigh- 
bours, the  Tubar.  Guazaar,  and  others,  he  laboured 
for  ten  years,  establishing  or  having  charge  of  several 
missions,  baptizing  whole  bands,  winning  the  affec- 
tion of  the  wild  tribes,  and,  alone,  holding  them  quiet, 
when  all  around  were  in  murderous  revolt.  In  U590 
he  was  appointed  rimladtrr  or  insiiector  of  the  Jesuit 
missions  of  the  north-western  district.  Soon  after- 
wards, through  conversations  with  the  missionary 
explorer,  Father  Kusebio  Kino,  he  conceived  an 
intense  desire  for  the  evangelization  of  Diwer  Cali- 
fornia, for  which  undertaking  official  authority  was 
finally  granted  in  1697,  all  expense  to  be  at  the  cost 
of  the  missionaries.  In  the  organization  and  later 
conduct  of  the  work  his  chief  collaborator  was  Father 
Juan  Ugarte.  The  contributions  for  this  purpose, 
by  generous  donors,  formed  the  basis  of  the  his- 
toric foruio  piadoso,  or  Pious  Fund,  of  California 
(q.  v.),  for  so  manv  years  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy with  the  republican  government  of  Mexico. 

With  one  small  boat's  crew  and  six  soldiers  Sulva- 
tierra  landed  15  October,  1697,  at  Concepcion  Bay, 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  a  few  days  later 
founded  the  first  of  the  California  missions,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Loreto,  his  special  pa- 
troness through  life.  For  a  time  he  acted  as  priest, 
captain,  sentry,  and  cook,  !>csidcs  studying  the  lan- 
guage from  a  vocabulary  prepared  by  an  earlier  Jesuit 
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visitor,  Father  Juan  Copart.  and  from  the  natives 
who  could  be  induced  by  presents  to  come  near.  In 
the  course  of  the  next  few  years  he  founded  six 
successfully  overcoming  all  difficulties.  He 
e  some  im|M>rtant  explorations.  In  1704, 
to  Mexico,  he  was  appointed  provin- 
cial, but  when  accepting  the  office  requested  that  he 
might  soon  again  1k>  jiermitted  to  take  up  his  mis- 
sion work.  This  was  granted;  in  1707  a  successor 
was  appointed,  and  Father  Salvatierra  returned  to 
his  mission  charge,  where  he  remainid  until  sum- 
moned in  1717  to  Mexico  to  confer  with  the  new 
viooroy.  Despite  a  painful  infirmity  he  set  out, 
but  the  fatigue  so  aggravated  his  disorder  that  he 
was  obliged  to  stop  at  Guadalajara,  to  which  place 
he  insisted  on  being  carried  in  a  litter  rather  than 
turn  back.  Says  the  Protestant  historian  Bancroft: 
"It  was  thus  that  the  apostle  of  California  made  his 
last  earthlv  journey.  For  two  long  months  he  tosstd 
upon  his  deathbed,  suffering  extreme  agony.  Then, 
feeling  that  his  end  was  near,  he  summoned  the  faith- 
ful Bravo  to  his  side,  confided  to  him  the  particulars 
of  mission  affairs,  and  empowered  him  to  represent 
California  at  the  capital.  On  the  17th  July,  1717, 
he  died,  as  he  had  lived,  full  of  hope  and  courage. 
The  whole  city  assembled  at  his  funeral,  and  the 
remains  wen?  deposited  amidst  ceremonies  rarely 
seen  at  the  burial  of  a  Jesuit  missionary,  in  the  chapel 
which  in  former  years  he  had  erected  to  the  I .  n  I  ;.  of 
l/ireto.  Salvat ierra's  memory  needs  no  panegyric. 
His  deeds  speak  for  themselves;  and  in  the  light  of 
these,  the  bitterest  enemies  of  his  religion  or  of  his 
order  cannot  deny  the  beauty  of  his  character  and 
the  disinterestedness  of  his  devotion  to  California." 
His  most  important  writings  are:  "Cartas  sobre  la 
Conquista  ••spiritual  de  California  "  (Mexico,  169V; 
"Nuevas  Cartas  sobre  lo  mismo"  (Mexico,  16991: 
and  his  "Relaciones"  (1697-1709)  in  "Documental 
para  la  Historia  do  Mexico"  (4th  series,  Mexico. 
1S53-7). 
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Aleori-.,  Hi*t.  it  la  CompaMa  de  JenU  (3  vol*.,  Mexico.  1841): 
n«MH'in.  //hi.  A'ottA  Mexican  Statu  and  Tatai,  I  (San  Fran- 
cisco. IKKKl;  BcBlMTAlK  V  Socia.  Biblioteeo  Hitpano  Americana 
Setentrional.  Ill  ( Antwamwi,  1SH.T);  GLKBaoif.  Hist.  Catholic 
Church  in  CaJiftrrnia  (2  vols..  Sun  Francisco.  1872)  ;  Venejiaa. 
Xutina  dt  la  California,  y  de  gu  conquijrta  temporal  y  ftpiritual 
(3  volt..  Madrid.  1757.1;  imperfect  translation*  in  KnKliah  (Lon- 
don.  17M).  French  (Paris.  1767).  German,  and  Dutch. 

James  Mooney. 

Salvation,  in  Greek  vwrripla.,  in  Hebrew  yeshu- 
ah,  has  in  .Scriptural  language  the  general  meaning  of 
liberation  from  straitened  circumstances  or  from 
other  evils  and  of  a  translation  into  a  state  of  freedom 
and  security  (I  Kings,  xi,  13;  xiv,  45;  II  Kings,  xxtii, 
10;  IV  Kings,  xiii,  17).  At  times  it  expresses  God's 
help  against  Israel's  enemies,  at  other  tunes,  the  Di- 
vine blessing  bestowed  on  the  produce  of  the  soil 
(Is.,  xlv.  8).  As  sin  is  the  greatest  evil,  being  the 
root  and  source  of  all  evil,  Sacred  Scripture  uses  the 
won!  "salvation"  mainly  in  the  sense  of  liberation  of 
the  human  race  or  of  individual  man  from  sin  and  ita 
consequences.  We  shall  first  consider  the  salvation 
of  the  human  race,  and  then  salvation  as  it  is  verified 
in  the  individual  man. 

I.  Salvation  op  the  Hitman  Race.— We  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  possibility  of  the  salvation  of  man- 
kind, or  upon  its  appropriateness.  Nor  need  we  re- 
mind the  reader  that  after  God  had  freely  determined 
to  save  the  human  race,  He  might  have  done  so  by 
pardoning  man's  sins  without  having  recourse  to  the 
Incarnation  of  the  Second  Person  of  the  Most  Holy 
Trinity.  Still,  the  Incarnation  of  the  Word  was  the 
most  fitting  means  for  the  salvation  of  man,  and  was 
even  necessary,  in  case  God  claimed  full  satisfaction 
for  the  injury' done  to  him  by  sin  (see  Incarnation), 
Though  the  office  of  Saviour  is  really  one.it  is  virtually 
multiple:  there  must  be  an  atonement  for  sin  and 
damnation,  an  establishment  of  the  truth  so  as  to 
overcome  human  ignorance  and  error,  a  perennial 
source  of  spiritual  strength  aiding  man  in  his  struggle 
against  weakness  and  concupiscence.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  Jesus  Christ  really  fulfilled  these  three 
functions,  that  He  therefore  really  saved  mankind 
from  sin  and  its  consequences.  As  teacher  He  es- 
tablished the  reign  of  truth;  as  king  He  supplied 
strength  to  His  subjects;  as  priest  He  stood  between 
heaven  and  earth,  reconciling  sinful  man  with  his 
angry  God. 

A.  Christ  as  Teacher. — Prophet*  had  foretold  Christ 
as  a  teacher  of  Divine  truth:  "Behold,  I  have  given 
him  for  a  witness  to  the  people,  for  a  leader  and  a 
master  to  the  Gentiles"  (Is.,  Iv,  4).  Christ  himself 
claims  the  title  of  teacher  repeatedly  during  the 
course  of  His  public  life:  "You  call  me  Master,  and 
D>rd;  and  you  say  well,  for  so  1  am"  (John,  xiii,  13; 
cf.  Matt.,  xxiii,  10;  John,  iii,  31).  The  Gospels  inform 
us  that  nearly  the  whole  of  Christ's  public  life  was  de- 
voted to  teaching  (see  Jesus  Christ).  There  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  the  supcreminenee  of  Christ's  teaching; 
even  as  man,  He  is  an  eyewitness  to  all  He  reveals; 
His  truthfulness  is  God's  own  veracity;  His  authority 
is  Divine;  His  words  are  the  utterances  of  a  Divine 
person;  He  has  the  personal  power  to  prove  His 
teaching  by  miracles;  He  can  internally  illumine  and 
move  the  minds  of  His  hearers;  He  is  the  eternal  and 
infinite  wisdom  of  God  Incarnate  Who  cannot  deceive 
and  cannot  be  deceived. 

B.  Christ  on  King. — The  royal  character  of  Christ 
was  foretold  by  the  Prophets,"  announced  by  the  an- 
gels, claimed  by  Christ  Hint-self  (Ps.  ii.fi;  Is.,  ix,  6-7; 
Kzech.,  xxxiv,  23;  Jer.,  xxiii,  3-5;  Luke,  i,  32-33; 
John,  xviii,  37).  His  royal  functions  are  the  founda- 
tion, the  expansion  and  the  final  consummation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  among  men.  The  first  and  last  of 
these  nets  are  personal  and  visible  acts  of  the  king, 
but  the  intermediate  function  is  carried  out  either 
invisibly,  or  by  Christ's  visible  agents.  The  practi- 
cal working  of  the  kingly  office  of  Christ  f 


in  the  treatises  on  the  sources  of  revelation,  on  grace, 
on  the  Church,  on  the  sacraments,  and  on  the  last 
things. 

C.  Christ  as  Priest. — The  ordinary  priest  is  made 
God's  own  by  an  accidental  unction,  Christ  is  consti- 
tuted (iod's  own  Son  by  the  substantial  unction  with 
the  Divine  nature;  the  ordinary  priest  is  made  holy, 
though  not  im|teccable,  by  his  consecration,  while 
Christ  is  separated  from  all  sin  and  sinners  by  the 
hypostatic  union;  the  ordinary  priest  draws  nigh  unto 
God  in  a  very  imperfect  manner,  but  Christ  is  seated 
at  the  right  hand  of  the  power  of  God.  The  I-cvitieal 
priesthood  was  temporal,  earthly,  and  carnal  in  its 
origin,  in  its  relations  to  God,  in  its  working,  in  its 
power;  Christ's  priesthood  is  eternal,  heavenly,  and 
spiritual.  The  victims  offered  by  the  ancient  "priests 
either  lifeless  things  or,  at  best,  irrational  ani- 
distinct  from  the  |x-rson  of  the  offerer;  Christ 
a  victim  included  in  the  person  of  the  offerer. 
His  living  human  flesh,  animated  by  His  rational 
soul,  a  real  and  worthy  substitute  for  mankind,  on 
whose  behalf  Christ  offers  the  sacrifice.  The  Aaronic 
priest  inflicted  an  irreparable  death  on  the  victim 
which  his  sacrificial  intention  changed  into  a  religious 
rite  or  symbol;  in  Christ's  sacrifice  the  immutation  of 
the  victim  is  brought  about  by  an  internal  act  of  His 
will  (John,  x,  17),  and  the  victim's  death  is  the  i 
of  a  new  life  to  himself  and  to  mankind. 
Christ's  sacrifice,  being  that  of  a  Divine  person, 
ries  its  own  acceptance  with  it ;  it  is  as  much  of  a  gift 
of  God  to  man,  as  a  sacrifice  of  man  to  God. 

Hence  follows  the  perfection  of  the  salvation 
wrought  by  Christ  for  mankind.  On  His  part  Christ 
offered  to  Got!  a  satisfaction  for  man's  sin  not  only  suf- 
ficient but  superabundant  (Rom.,  v,  15-20);  on  God's 
part  supposing,  what  is  contained  in  the  very  idea  of 
man's  redemption  through  Christ,  that  God  agreed  to 
accept  the  work  of  the  Redeemer  for  the  sins  of  man, 
He  was  bound  bv  His  promise  and  His  justice  to  grant 
the  remission  of  sin  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner 
intended  by  Christ.  In  this  way  our  salvation  has 
won  back  for  us  the  essential  prerogative  of  the  state 
of  original  justice,  i.  e.,  sanctifying  grace,  while  it  will 
restore  the  minor  prerogatives  at  the  Resurrection. 
At  the  same  time,  it  docs  not  at  once  blot  out  indi- 
vidual sin,  but  only  procures  the  means  thereto,  and 
these  means  are  not  restricted  only  to  the  predestined 
or  to  the  faithful,  but  extend  to  all  men  (I  John,  ii,  2; 
I  Tim.,  ii.  l—i).  Moreover  salvation  makes  us  co- 
heirs of  Christ  (Rom.,  viii,  14-17),  a  royal  priesthood 
(I  Pet.,  ii,  9;  cf.  Ex.,  xix,  6),  sons  of  God,  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  (I  Cor.,  iii,  16),  and  other  Christ* — 
Christianus  oiler  Christus;  it  perfects  the  angelical 
orders,  raises  the  dignity  of  the  material  world,  and 
restores  all  things  in  Christ  (Eph.,  i,  9-10).  By  our 
salvation  all  things  are  ours,  we  are  Christ's,  and 
Christ  is  God's  (1  Cor.,  iii,  22-23). 

II.  Individual.  Salvation. — The  Council  of  Trent 
describes  the  process  of  salvation  from  sin  in  the  case 
of  an  adult  with  great  minuteness  (Seas.  VI,  v-vi).  It 
begins  with  the  grace  of  God  which  touches  a  sinner's 
heart,  and  calls  him  to  repentance.  This  grace  can- 
not be  merited;  it  proceeds  solely  from  the  love  and 
mercy  of  God.  Man  may  receive  or  reject  this  in- 
spiration of  God,  he  may  turn  to  God  or  remain  in  sin. 
Grace  does  not  const  rain  man's  free  will.  Thus  as- 
sisted the  sinner  is  disposed  for  salvation  from  sin; 
he  believes  in  the  revelation  and  promises  of  God,  he 
fears  God's  justice,  hopes  in  his  mercy,  trusts  that 
God  will  be  merciful  to  him  for  Christ's  sake,  begins 
to  love  God  as  the  source  of  all  justice,  hates  and  de- 
tests his  sins.  This  disposition  is  followed  by  justifi- 
cation itself,  which  consists  not  in  the  mere  remission 
of  sins,  but  in  the  sanctification  and  renewal  of  the 
inner  man  by  the  voluntary  reception  of  God's  grace 
and  gifts,  whence  a  man  becomes  just  instead  of  un- 
just, a  friend  instead  of  a  foe  and  so  an  heir  i 
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to  hope  of  eternal  life.  This  change  happens  either 
by  reason  of  a  perfect  act  of  charity  elicited  by  a  well 
disposed  dinner  or  by  virtue  of  the  Sacrament  either 
of  Baptism  or  of  Penance  according  to  the  condition 
of  the  respective  mibjcct  laden  with  sin.  The  Council 
further  indicates  the  causes  of  this  change.  By  the 
merit  of  the  Most  Holy  Passion  through  the  Holy 
Spirit,  the  charity  of  God  is  shed  abroad  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  are  justified. 

Against  the  heretical  tenets  of  various  times  and 
seels  we  must  hold  that  the  initial  grace  is  truly 
gratuitous  and  supernatural;  that  the  human  will  re- 
mains free  under  the  influence  of  this  grace;  that  man 
It-ally  co-operates  in  his  personal  salvation  from  sin; 
that 'by  justification  man  is  really  made  just,  and  not 
merely  declared  or  reputed  so;  that  justification  and 
snnctification  are  only  two  aspects  of  the  same  thing, 
and  not  intologicallv  and  chronologically  distinct 
realities;  that  justification  excludes  all  mortal  sin 
from  the  soul,  so  that  the  just  man  is  no  way  liable  to 
the  sentence  of  death  at  God's  judgment-seat.  Other 
points  involved  in  the  foregoing  process  of  personal 
salvation  from  sin  are  matters  of  discussion  among 
Catholic  theologians;  such  are,  for  instance,  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  initial  grace,  the  manner  in  which  grace 
and  free  will  work  together,  the  precise  nature  of  the 
fear  and  the  love  dis|>osing  the  sinner  for  justification, 
the  manner  in  which  sacraments  cause  sanctifying 
grace.  But  these  questions  are  treated  in  other  arti- 
cles dealing  ex  pro'tsno  with  the  resjieetive  subjects. 
The  same  is  true  of  final  perseverance  without  which 
personal  salvation  from  sin  is  not  permanently  se- 
cured. 

What  has  l>ccn  said  applies  to  the  salvation  of 
adults;  children  and  those  permanently  deprived  of 
tin  ir  use  of  reason  are  saved  by  the  Sacrament  of 
Baptism. 

A  number  of  queationn  briefly  touched  upon  in  this  article  are 
roorr  fully  treated  un:lrr  the  rr*portivo  headings  throughmit  the 
vnlume*  of  the  Calhatic  Enryrloptlin.  Wiijiki.*  axd  Staxwku.. 
Ma  nual  oft:  iiWf  Tltfahuu.  II  (l^otulcm.  1XW-S).  45-311.  1H1-205, 
2HV-A6;  Hi-trm,  Ouil>nm  of  Dagwtte  TKntloav  <New  Yurk, 
tsfx-.i.  II.  439  mhv;  HI.  112-12.  All  the  modem  theological 
n-  irk.  on  Redemption  and  Jiutilirnlion.  Among  the  older  wnrkx 
may  !*•  mentioned:  Lombard.  II.  dial.  20-29.  with  Commrn- 
tnrxrtut  St.  Thoma».  Sunt  HoM.vvrvrrnE.  and  Eimta;  III.<iut. 
1  22.  with  (\rmmrni<\r\ti  nf  Saint  Bona vkvtvre.  .Saint  Thom  a», 
Smri  K,  l)tM»  tiik  Carthchian,  and  Kirrii  »;  Saixt  Thomas. 
Summa,  III,  QQ.  ci»  eiiv.  with  ('Mmnilarvi  of  Sri.vtc», 
ajoset,  Corn,  Hilli  art.  St  Alia.  V'abquex;  Idem.  .Summa, 
111,  tfi).  i  li,  with  t'trm mntfti n>«  of  Mkdixa,  Sylvius.  Gon'ET. 
So-MAvncrsaw,  Vale  vn  a.  Tanner,  Va«ji  m,  Ltoo.  Haocsa, 
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—  B,  a  poem  in  honour  of  the 
various  members  of  Christ  on  the  Cross.  A  fifteenth- 
century  MS.  ascribes  it  to  St.  Bonaventure,  and 
Daniel  thinks  that  this  "inspired  singer  of  the  Cross" 
could  well  have  composed  it.  The  commonest 
ascription  is  to  St.  Bernard;  and  Trench  thinks 
that  this  and  other  poems  "were  judged  away  from 
him  on  very  slight  and  insufficient  grounds  by  Mabil- 
lon",  who  places  the  hymn  among  the  spurious 
la/iVrid  rf  nuppnitHxiin)  works  of  the  saint  (P.  L., 
CLXXXIV.  131fl -24).  Although  the  saint  died 
in  1153,  and  no  MS.  of  the  hvmn  antedntes  the 
fourteenth  century,  Daniel  favours  the  ascription 
of  two  of  the  cantos  to  the  saint.  Mone  judged  the 
hymn  of  French  origin,  and  declared  that  all  hope  of 
restoring  the  text  correetlv  lav  in  the  future  discovery 
of  French  MSS.  This  task' was  attempted  bv  M. 
Haun'au  i "  Pennies  latins  attribues  a  Saint  Bernard  " 
1vk».  pp.  7QL.73),  wno  finding  it  in  only  three  MSS 
[two  in  Paris  one  at  Grenoble i.  all  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  think*  it  incredible  that  the  hymn  should 
have  been  .otnposed  |>v  St.  Bernard. 

J'i'V,  V"1'^  ,n,os,>v»  n  cantos,  headed  respect ivclv: 
Atl  ledes  ,  "Ad  Genua",  "Ad  Manus",  "Ad 


Ijitus",  "Ad  Pectus",  "Ad  Cor",  "Ad  Faeiem" 
(To  the  Feet,  Knees,  Hands,  Side,  Breast,  Heart, 
Face).  Each  canto  contains  five  stanzas  of  ten 
lines  each,  except  the  canto  "Ad  Cor",  which  lias 
seven.  The  MSS.  give  many  variant  texts  and  many 
additional  titles  (as  "To  the  Mouth",  "Shoulders  , 
"Ears",  "the  Scourging",  "the  Crowning").  Mone 
accepts  only  four  cantos  (To  the  Feet,  Knees,  Hand. 
Side)  as  original.  Daniel  accepts  but  two  original 
cantos  (those  addressing  the  Feet  and  the  Knees), 
but  not  their  titles,  which  he  believes  of  later  coinage. 
He  thinks  the  oldest  text  is  found  in  a  Lichtcnthal 
MS.  (fifteenth  century)  containing  only  the  cantos 
beginning  "Salve  mundi  salutare"  and  "Salve, 
salve  rex  sanctorum",  under  the  "probably  true 
title  of "  Planctus  super  paasionem  Domini ".  "  Who- 
ever," he  says,  "reads  the  first  hvmn  carefully,  must 
sec  that  it  concerns  the  whole  form  of  Christ  suffering, 
and  that  the  feet  are  mentioned  for  the  sole  reason 
that  the  poet  places  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  cross, 
prostrate  anil  embracing  the  feet  of  the  Saviour. 
The  second  poem,  also,  deals  with  the  Passion  gen- 
erally, and  only  once,  and  passingly,  alludes  to  the 
knees."  He  attribute*  both  the  titles  and  the  elab- 
orations to  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
when  the  devotion  to  the  Five  Wounds  was  growing. 
"Then  the  verses  of  Bernard  offered  convenient 
warps  or  threads  in  which  might  be  interwoven  the 
woof  of  devotion  to  the  wounds  singly."  The  first 
lines  of  the  cantos  are:  1.  Salve  mundi  salutare 
(Ad  Pedes);  2.  Salve  Jesu,  Rex  sanctorum  (Ad 
Genua);  3.  Salve  Jesu,  pastor  bone  (Ail  Manus); 
4.  Salve  Jesu,  summe  bonus  (Atl  Latus);  5.  Sulve, 
salus  mea,  Deus  (Ad  Pectus);  6.  Suinmi  regis  cor 
aveto  (Ad  Cor);  7.  Salve  caput  cruentatum  (Ad 
Faciem). 

In  St.  Bernard's  "Opuscula"  (Venice,  1195),  the 
seventh  canto  is  addressed  "To  the  Whole  Body",  and 
commences:  "Salve  Jesu  reverende".  Julian  gives 
the  first  lines  of  some  translations  (by  non-Catholics) 
of  all  the  cantos  except  three  and  five,  and  remarks 
that  "some  of  the  parts  have  suffered  from  neglect", 
and  that  "this  should  be  remedied  by  an  able  trans- 
lator". In  the  second  edition  of  the  "Diet,  of 
Hymnology",  he  refers  to  the  translation  of  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Shapcote  (a  convert  to  Catholicism)  and  gives 
the  date  as  1873.  This  was  published  first  in  the 
"Kosary  Magazine"  (1877  and  1878)  and  republished 
by  Burns  and  Oates,  London,  1879;  its  title  is:  "A 
Rhythmical  Prayer  to  the  Sacred  Members  of  Jesus 
Hanging  upon  the  Cross".  The  stanzaic  form  is 
that  used  by  Mrs.  Shapcote  in  one  of  her  latest  works 
("Mary,  the  Perfect  Woman",  Manresa  Press,  191)3), 
and  may  be  illustrated  by  the  first  stanza  of  canto 
5  (To  the  Breast): 

O  God  of  my  Salvation,  hail  to  Thee; 

O  Jesus,  Sweetest  Love,  all  hail  to  Thee; 

O  Venerable  Breast,  1  worship  Thee; 

O  Dwelling-place  of  Love,  I  fly  to  Thee, 

With  trembling  touch  adore  and  worship  Thee. 
A  different  arrangement  of  the  poem,  found  in 
Horst's  "Paradisus  aninue  christiarur"  (1644),  has 
been  translated  by  Canon  Oakelev  (1850.1,  and  (prob- 
ably) by  W.  J.  Copeland.  The  first  lines  of  both  are 
given  by  Julian.  The  paucity  of  Catholic  transla- 
tions is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  hymn  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  in  liturgical  use.  However, 
the  Roman  Breviary  hymn  "Jesu  dulcis  amor  mens' 
(Lauds  of  the  feast  of  the  Most  Holy  Winding  Sheet 
of  Our  l/ord,  assigned  to  Friday  after  the  second 
Sunday  in  I,ent  i  is  made  up  of  lines  taken,  with  some 
alterations,  from  widely  separated  cantos.  This 
short  poem  contains  five  stanzas  of  the  type:  "Jesu. 
dulcis  amor  mens"  M.  30);  "Ac  si  pnesens  sis. 
accttlo"  (I.  6);  "Te  complector  cumalfeetu"  (1.13); 
"Tuorum  memor  vulnmim "  (I.  15).  The  following 
Stanzas  comprise  lines  8,  97,  (?),  65;  321  (Salve  caput 
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crucntatum),  326,  328,  330;  156  (Salve  latua  Salva- 
toris),  166,  169,  170;  106,  116,  (?).  40.  This  curiously 
constructed  hymn  (the  lines  are  here  number**!  as 
they  are  found  in  P.  L.,  loc.  cit.)  haa  neither  rhyme 
nor  classical  quantity,  while  the  fourth  line  of  each 
stanza  is  in  iambic  rhythm  and  the  other  three  lines 
are  in  trochaic  rhythm.  Three  translations  are  indi- 
cated below. 

Juuam.  Dittionwy  of  llumnology  (London,  1007).  pp.  9S9  and 
1H97,  give  finrt  linmiof  tru.  from  the  iMin  and  German ;  Daniku 
rWjuriw  Ay/nBo/utfu-u*.  I.  232.  and  not*,  p.  233.  declares  hi* 
virw  that  all  the  canto*  "breathe  forth  the  beats  and  6m  of 
divine  love,  eo  that  nothing  oould  be  imagined  softer  or  sweeter". 
11,  350,  giviw  a  canto  which  ia,  aa  Mone  aaya,  an  incoherent  mix- 
ture, IV.  221  -S,  gives  the  complete  poem,  with  excellent  notes 
pp.  228-31;  Momb,  Lattiniteht  Hymnen.  I  102-74,  gives  much 
critical  apparatus;  T bench,  .Sacred  Latin  Poetry  (London,  1874), 
gives  cantos  A  I  Pnla  and  Ad  Facitm,  and  (p.  13H)  says  of  the 
bymna  attributed  to  St.  Bernard:  "If  ha  did  not  write,  it  is 
not  easy  to  guess  who  could  have  written  them;  and  indeed  they 
hear  profoundly  the  stamp  of  his  mind,  being  only  inferior  in 
beauty  to  his  prose."  Kd*tic»sricu>,  Lnteini*ch*  Hymnen  und 
<!r»angt  (Bonn,  1805),  100-201.  give*  twelve  stanias  with  Ger- 
man tr.;  Makck,  Lolin  Hymn*  (New  York,  1875),  144-119. 
gives  fifteen  starnas  (with  notes,  p.  277).  The  hymn  J**u  duleit 
amor  mrui.  tr.  CaswaU.  in  Lyn  Cathotien  (1M9);  latest  e«l. 
1SKI);  tr.  Waixack.  1S74;  tr.  Bao*HaWK  ia  Breviary  Hymn, 
and  Jf-MMi  .irqvrnc,.  (LonJon,  1900),  75. 


H.  T.  Henry. 

Salve  Regina.,  the  opening  words  (used  as  a  title) 
of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  four  Breviary  anthems 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  It  is  said  from  the  First 
Vespers  of  Trinity  Sunday  unt  il  None  of  the  Saturday 
before  Advent.  An  exception  is  noted  in  Mignca 
"Diet,  de  liturgie"  (b.  v.),  namely  that  the  rite  of 
Chalons-sur-Marne  assigns  it  from  the  Purification 
B.  M.  V.  until  Holy  Thursday.  Another  variation, 
peculiar  to  the  cathedral  of  Speyer  (where  it  is  chanted 
solemnly  everyday  "in  honour  of  St.  Bernard"),  may 
have  been  based  on  either  of  two  legends  connecting 
the  anthem  with  the  saint  of  Clairvaux.  One  legend 
relates  that,  while  the  saint  was  acting  as  legate 
Apostolic  in  Germany,  he  entered  (Christmas  Eve. 
1146)  the  cathedral  to  the  processional  chanting  of 
the  anthem,  and,  as  the  words  "O  clemens,  ()  pia. 
O  dulcis  Virgo  Maria"  were  being  sung,  genuflected 
thrice.  According  to  the  more  common  narrative, 
however,  the  saint  added  the  triple  invocation  for  the 
first  time,  moved  thereto  by  a  sudden  inspiration. 
"  Plates  of  brass  were  laid  down  in  the  pavement  of 
the  church,  to  mark  the  footsteps  of  the  man  of  God 
to  |w«terity,  and  the  places  where  he  so  touchingly 
implored  the  clemency,  the  mercy,  and  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  Blessed'  Virgin  Mary"  (Ratisbonnc, 
"Life  and  Times  of  St.  Bernard  ,  American  ed., 
1855,  n.  381,  where  fuller  details  are  given).  It  may 
be  said  in  passing  that  the  legend  is  rendered  very 
doubtful  for  several  reasons:  (a)  the  narrative  ap- 
parently originated  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  re- 
lates a  fact  of  the  twelfth;  (b)  the  silence  of  eon- 
temporaries  and  of  the  saint's  companions  is  of 
some  significance;  (c)  the  musical  argument,  as  il- 
lustrated by  Jean  de  Valois  ("  Le  'Salve  Regina'  dans 
I'Ordre  de  Citeaux"  in  "La  Tribune  de  Saint-Oer- 
vais",  May,  1907,  p.  100),  suggests  a  single  author 
of  both  the  anthem  and  its  concluding  words. 

The  authorship  is  now  generally  ascribed  to  Her- 
mann Contractus  (q.  v.).  Durandus,  in  his  "Ra- 
tionale", ascribed  it  to  Pctrus  of  Monsoro  (d.  about 
1000),  Bishop  of  Compostella.  It  has  also  been  at- 
tributed to  Adhemar,  Bishop  of  Podium  (Puy-en- 
Velay)  whence  it  has  been  stylet!  "Antiphona  de 
Podio'  (Anthem  of  I>e  Puy).  Adhemar  was  the 
first  to  ask  jHTinission  to  go  on  the  crusade,  and  the 
first  to  receive  the  cross  from  Po|ie  I'rban  II.  "Be- 
fore his  departure,  towards  the  end  of  October,  1096, 
he  comiKwcd  the  war-song  of  the  crusade,  in  which 
he  asked  the  intercession  of  the  Queen  of  Heaven, 
the  Salve  Regina"  (Migne,  "Diet,  des  Croisades", 
s.  v  Adhemar).  He  is  said  to  have  asked  the  monks 
of  Cluny  to  admit  it  into  their  office,  but  no  trace  of 


ita  use  in  Cluny  ia  known  before  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Venerable,  who  decreed  (about  1135)  that  the 
anthem  should  be  sung  processionally  on  certain 
feasts.  Perhaps  stimulated  by  the  example  of  Cluny, 
or  because  of  St,  Bernard's  devotion  to  the  Mother 
of  God  (the  saint  was  diligent  in  spreading  a  love  for 
the  anthem,  and  many  pilgrim-shrines  claim  him  as 
founder  of  the  devotion  to  it  in  their  locality),  it 
was  introduced  into  Citeaux  in  the  middle  of  Ihe 
twelfth  century,  and  down  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  used  as  a  solemn  anthem  for  the  Magnificat 
on  the  feasts  of  the  Purification,  Annunciation,  and 
Nativity  B.  V.  M.,  and  for  the  Bcncdictus  at  tauds 
of  the  Assumption.  In  1218  the  general  chapter 
prescribed  its  daily  processional  chanting  before  the 
high  altar  after  the  Capitulum;  in  1220  it  enjoined 
its  daily  recitation  on  each  of  the  monks;  in  1228 
it  ordered  its  singing  "mediocri  voce",  together  with 
seven  psalms,  etc.,  on  every  Friday  "pro 
Papa"  (Gregory  IX  had  taken  refuge  in 
from  Emperor  Frederick  II),  "pro  pace  I 
Ecclesia?  ,  etc.  etc. — the  long  list  of  "intentions" 
indicating  how  salutary  was  deemed  this  invocation 
of  Our  Lady.  The  use  of  the  anthem  at  Com- 
pline was  begun,  says  Godet  ("L'Origine  liturgique 
du  'Salve  Regina'"  in  "Revue  du  clerge  francais", 
15  August,  1910),  by  the  Dominicans  about  1221, 
ami  was  rapidly  propagated  by  them.  Before  the 
middle  of  that  century,  it  was  incorporated  with 
the  other  anthems  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the 
"moderniied"  Franciscan  Breviary,  whence  it  en- 
tered into  the  Roman  Breviary.  In  Couteulx's 
"Annates  ordinis  Cartusicnsis"  (Montrcuil,  1901)  it 
is  said  (under  the  year  1239)  that  the  anthem  had 
been  in  use  in  that  order  (and  probably  from  its 
foundation)  lief  ore  Gregory  IX  prescribed  its  uni- 
versal use.  The  Carthusians  sing  it  daily  at  Vespers 
(except  from  the  First  Sunday  of  Advent  to  the  Oc- 
tave of  the  Epiphany,  and  from  Passion  Sunday  to 
Low  Sunday)  as  well  as  after  every  hour  of  the  Little 
Office  B.  V.  M.  The  Cistercians  sang  it  after  Com- 
pline from  1251  until  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury', and  have  sung  it  from  1483  until  the  present 
day — a  daily  devotion,  except  on  Holy  Thursday  and 
Good  Friday.  The  Carmelites  say  it  after  every  hour 
of  the  Office.  Pope  I>eo  XIII  prescribed  its  recitation 
(6  January,  1884)  after  every  low  Mass,  together  with 
other  prayers — a  law  still  in  force. 

While  the  anthem  is  in  sonorous  prose,  the  chant 
melody  divides  it  into  members  which,  although  of 
unequal  syllabic  length,  were  doubtless  intended  to 
close  with  the  faint  rhvmic  effect  noticeable  when  they 
are  set  down  in  divided  form: 

(1)  Salve,  Regina  (Mater)  misericordiiB, 

(2)  Vita,  dulcedo,  et  spes  nostra,  salve. 

(3)  Ad  te  clamamus,  exsules  filii  Hevaj; 

(4)  Ad  te  susi 
lacrymarum  vail 

(5)  Eia< 
oculos  ad  nos  convertc. 

(6)  Et  Jesum,  benedictum  fructum  ventria  tui, 
post  hoc  exsilium  ostende. 

O  clemens.  O  pia. 
O  dulcis  (Virgo)  Maria. 
Similarly.  Notker  Ralbulus  ended  with  the  (Latin) 
sound  of  "E"  all  the  verses  of  his  sequence.  "Laus 
tibi.  Christe"  fHolv  Innocents  .  Dreves  notes  that 
the  word  " Mater  in  the  first  verse  is  found  in  no 
source  but  is  a  late  insertion  of  the  sixteenth  century 
("  Analecta  hymnica".  L.  Lciprig,  1907,  p.  319).  Sim- 
ilarly, the  word  "  Virgo  "  in  the  last  verse  seems  to  dnte 
back  only  to  the  thirteenth  century.  Mone  (Latcin- 
ische  Hymnen  des  Mittelalters.  IT.  203-141  gives  nine 
medieval  hymns  based  on  the  anthem.  Daniel  (The- 
saurus hymnologicus,  II.  323)  gives  n  tenth.  The 
"Analecta  hymnica"  gives  various  transfusions  and 
tropes  (e.  g.  XXXII,  176,  191-92;  XLVI,  139-43). 


in  hac 
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The  composers  adopt  curious  forms  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  text,  for  example  (fourteenth  century): 
Salve  splendor  pnecipue 

supcriue  claritatu, 
Rcgina  vineens  strenue 
scelus  impictatis, 

Misericordia«  tu» 

munus  impende  gratis,  etc. 

The  poem  has  fourteen  Buch  stanzas.  Another 
poem,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  has  forty-three  four- 
line  stanzas.  Another,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  is 
more  condensed: 

Salve  nobilis  rcgina 

fons  misericord  iae,  etc. 
A  feature  of  these  is  their  apparent  preference  for  the 
briefer  formula,  "O  clcmens,  O  pia,  O  dulcis  Maria." 

The  anthem  figured  largely  in  the  evening  devotions 
of  the  confraternities  and  guilds  which  were  formed  in 
great  numbers  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  "  In  France,  this  Bervice  was  commonly 
known  as  a  Saiut,  in  the  Low  Countries  as  the  Lnf,  in 
England  and  Germany  simply  as  the  Sait<e.  Now  it 
seems  certain  that  our  present  Benediction  service  has 
resulted  from  the  general  adoption  of  this  evening 
singing  of  canticles  before  the  statue  of  Our  Lady, 
enhanced  as  it  often  came  to  be  in  the  course  of  tfic 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  by  the  exposition 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  which  was  employed  at  first 
only  as  an  adjunct  to  lend  it  additional  solemnity." 
This  highly  interesting  view  of  Father  Thurston  (sec 
Benediction  or  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for  some 
elaboration)  is  developed  in  his  articles  on  the  "  Bene- 
diction of  the  Blessed  Sacrament"  ("Month",  June, 
July,  Aug.,  Sept.,  1901)  and  "Our  English  Benedic- 
tion Service"  (ibid.,  Oct.,  1905).  Luther  complained 
that  the  anthem  was  sung  everywhere  throughout  the 


world,  that  the  great  bells  of  the  churches  were  rung 
in  its  honour,  etc.  He  objected  especially  to  the  words 
"Queen  of  mercy,  our  life,  our  sweetness,  our  hope": 
but  Daniel  (II,  332)  points  out  that  the  language  of 
devotion  is  not  that  of  dogma,  and  notes  that  some 
Protestants,  unwilling  that  it  should  disappear  from 
Lutheran  churches,  reconstructed  it  "evangelically". 
He  perhaps  refers  to  a  version  in  use  at  Erfurt  in  1525: 
"Salve  Rex  a-tcrme  misericordiie".  The  Janseiusts 
found  a  like  difficulty,  and  sought  to  change  the  ex- 
pression into  "the  sweetness  and  ho|>e  of  our  life" 
(Beissel,  I  126).  While  the  anthem  thus  figured 
largely  in  liturgical  and  in  general  popular  Catholic 
devotion,  it  was  especially  dear  to  sailors.  Clarke 
i ' '  Old  and  New  Lights  on  Columbus ' ' ,  New  York ,  1 893, 
»p.  191,  237)  gives  instances  of  the  singing  of  Salve 
tegina  by  the  sailors  of  Columbus  and  tTie  Indians. 

The  exquisite  plainsong  has  lx>en  attributed  to 
Hermann  Contractus.  The  Vatican  Antiphonary 
(pp.  127-8)  rives  the  revised  official  or  "typical "  form 
of  the  melody  (first  tone).  The  now  unofficial 
"Hatisbon"  edition  gave  the  melody  in  an  ornate  and 
in  a  simple  form,  together  with  a  setting  which  it.  de- 
scribed as  being  in  the  eleventh  tone,  and  which  is  also 
very  beaut  if  ul.  Aninsistent  echoof  this  last setting  is 
found  in  the  plainsong  of  Santeul's  "Stupete  gentes" 
(seeJ'Recueil  eomplet  des  hymnes  etc.".  Dijon.  1S45, 
p.  174).  There  are  many  set  tings  by  polyphonic  and 
modern  composers.  Pergolcsi's  (for  one'  voice,  with 
two  violins,  viola,  and  organ)  was  written  shortly 
tiefore  his  death:  it  is  placed  among  his  "hnppie<rt 
inspirations  .  ,s  deemed  his  "greatest  triumph  in  the 
Erection  Of  Church  music"  ami  "unsurpasw-d  in 
purity  of  style,  and  pathetic,  touching  expression". 

IflOTf  w?  |wr|Jw*  '2nd  «*!..  London, 

ahou  .1  he  »,l,£i\l  ,^2.'i ,  n°  °"  "U  yrS  «™»»l»«'on.  there  noted 

Virgin  MarV  (\/>tl- 


in  rhythmical  tiroae  by  DtrrriELD  in  Latin  llymn-vriiert  and  their 
Hymn*  (New  York.  1889),  102:  prow  translation  in  the  \Baltv- 
mart)  Manual  of  Prayer;  79.  tor  aomo  English  poems  on  the 
theme  ace  SMirt.tr.  Carmina  Mariana  (2nd  serica,  OS:  iiridgett'a 
"Our  Life.  Our  Sweetneas,  and  Our  Hope";  p.  230:  Mangan'atr. 
of  Karl  Simrock'a  "O  Maria  Regina  Miacricordiej";  p.  337: 
"Post  Hoc  Exailium").  LlQOOll,  Thr  Gloritt  of  Mary,  devotes 
ten  chapter*  to  an  aacetical  commentary.  Dhkves,  Latrinirtke 
H ymnendiehler  drs  MiilelaUert,  11  (Anaitcia  hymnioa  medii  trri,  L, 
Lcipiig,  1907),  318.  contains  MSS.  sources;  for  biographical  no- 
tice of  Hermann  Contractu*,  rf.  ibid.,  308-9.  Consult  alao  Baia- 
axu  (StMch.  dtr  Verthrung  Manas  in  DruiachUxnd  waArend  dt»  Mii- 
Itlallrrt  (Freiburg.  ItsiUi.  122  aujq.,  202-0,  2U.  253.  272.  290,  343, 
640:  Idem.  GtttK.  dtr  Verrhrung  M.'t  in  D.  im  18  u.  17.  Jahrk, 
(1910),  concluding  chapter;  MlutCATl,  Ltggtndt  tnedittali  ndta 
'  in  Hat'ciina  (iregariana  (Jan.-Feb..  1907),  43-5. 
references;  Daniel,  TKaauw  hymnologim*,  II,  321-6: 
Lattiniteh*  Hymnrn  du  MUttlaltm,  II.  203-  Hi;  Godkt, 
'tfurgufut  du  "Salt*  Rtoina"  in  Rmu  du  clrrgt  franfau 
1910):  I>K  Vjuih.  I.r  "Satit  Rtgina"  dan*  VOrdrt 
dr  CUraux  in  La  Tribune  dt  Sainl-firrrau  (May-.  1907).  history  ol 
the  anthem  and  a  cloae  study,  with  muatcal  iilualratinna,  of  the 
plainsong;  D.  J.,  Sn  margt  ifu»«  Anliennt:  Lt  "Salt*  Rrgina"  in 
Tribunt  dr  Hainl-Vrrtai*  (Feb.  — ,  191 1). 

H.  T.  Henry. 


many  rri 
Mom,  l> 
Wariqim 
(15  Aug.. 


'         •  *44       fUa-  h"'v  (Jueen.  Mother  of  Mercy,  hail'-. 


Chris ti  Vulnera,  the  Roman  Breviary 
hymn  at  Lauds  of  the  feast  of  the  Most  Precious 
Blood,  is  found  in  the  Appendix  to  Pars  Vcrna  of  the 
Roman  Breviary  (Venice,  1798).  The  office,  added 
since  1735,  was  in  some  dioceses  a  commemora- 
tive Lenten  feast,  and  is  still  thus  found  assigned  to 
Friday  after  the  fourth  Sunday  of  Lent  with  rite 
of  major  double.  RltJ  IX  (Aug.  10,  1849)  added 
it  to  the  regular  feasts  of  the  Breviary  and  assigned 
it  to  the  first  Sunday  of  July  (double  of  the  second 
class).  In  the  fact  that  the  feast  was  thus  estab- 
lished generally  after  the  pope's  return  from  Ga?ta, 
Fabcr  sees  "an  historical  monument  of  a  vicissitude 
of  the  Holv  See,  a  perpetual  Te  Deum  for  a  deliv- 
erance of  the  Vicar  of  Christ"  (The  Precious  Blood, 
p.  334,  Amer.  ed.).  The  hymn  comprises  eight 
Ambrosian  stanzas  in  classical  iambic  dimeter  verse 
together  with  a  proper  doxology: 

Summa  ad  Parentis  dextcram 
Sedenti  habenda  est  gratia 
Qui  nos  redemit  sanguine, 
Sane t otitic  firmat  Spirit  u.  Amen. 
A  cento,  comprising  stanzas  i,  ii,  iv,  viii,  forms  the 
hymn  at  Ijiuda  in  the  office  of  the  Pillar  of  the 
Scourging  (Columna  Flagtllationia  D.  N.  J.  C),  a 
feast  celebrated  in  some  places  on  the  Tuesday  after 
Quinquagcsima  Sunday;  but  the  hymn  in  this  case 
has  its  proper  doxology: 

Casao  flagellis  gloria, 
Jesu,  tibi  sit  jugiter, 
Cum  pat  re  et  almo  Spiritu 
Nunc  et  ]"  r  sa'culum,  Amen. 
To   the   translations   of  Caswall,   Oxenham,  and 
Wallace,  listed  in  Julian's  "  Dictionary  of  Hymnol- 
ogy",  should  be  added  those  of  Archbishop  Bag- 
shawe  (Breviarv  Hymns  and  Missal  Sequences,  p. 
101:    "All  hail!    ye  Holy  Wounds   of   Christ '0, 
Donahoe   (Early   Christian  Hymns,  p.  252:  "All 
hail,  ve  wotintls  of  Jesus"),  "8/  ,  in  Shipley's  "Annua 
Sanctus",  Part  II  (p.  59:  "All  hail,  ye  wounds  of 
Christ"). 

The  Vesper  hymn  of  the  feast,  "Festivis  resonent 
eompita  vocibus",  comprising  seven  Asclt 
stanxas,  and  the  Matins  hymn,  "Ira  justa  « 
imbre  aquarum  vindice",  comprising  six 
have  been  translated  bv  Caswall  (Lyra  Catholica, 
pp.  83.  85),  Bagshawe  (loc.  cit„  Nos.  95-6),  Donahoe 
floe,  cit.,  pp.  249-52).  The  Vesper  hymn  was  also 
translated  by  Potter  (Annus  Sanctus.  Part  I,  p. 
85),  and  the  Matins  hvmn  bv  O'Connor  (Arundel 
Hymns,  etc.,  1902.  No.  "80),  and  by  Henry  (Sursum 
Corda,  1907,  p.  5). 

H.  T.  Henry. 

Salvete  Floret  Martyrum.  See  QricuuQUB 
Chribtitm  Qpaeritts. 

Salvl,  OiovANNi  Battista.    See  Sassoferrato. 
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Salvianus,  a  Latin  writer  of  Gaul,  who  lived  in  the 
fifth  century.  Born  of  Christian  parents,  he  mar- 
ried a  i '  ■  l.i i:  woman  named  Palladia,  who  wan  con- 
verted together  with  her  parents;  husband  and  wife 
it-solved  to  live  thenceforth  in  continence.  About 
4H0  Salvianus  became  one  of  the  ascetics  directed  by 
Honoratus  of  I/crinum.  Gcnnadius  speaks  of  him  as 
a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Marseilles.  He  lived  and 
wrote  in  the  South  of  Gaul.  He  was  probably  a  na- 
tive of  tin-  Roman  Germania — of  Trier,  according  to  a 
conjecture  of  Hulm  (I>e  gab.,  VI,  xiii,  72).  He  trav- 
elled in  Gaul  and  in  Africa.  In  his  extant  writings  he 
does  not  yet  know  of  the  invasion  of  Attila  and  the 
battle  of  Chalons  (451). 

Of  the  numerous  works  mentioned  by  Gennadius 
(De  viris,  lxvii)  there  remain  only  nine  letters  and 
two  treatises:  "Ad  eeclesiam  adversum  avaritiam" 
and  "De  gubeniationc  Dei"  or  "De  pneecnti  judi- 
cio".  The  fourth  is  one  of  his  most  interesting  let- 
ters; in  it  he  explains  to  his  recently -con  verted  par- 
ents-in-law t  he  decision  reached  by  him  and  his  wife 
to  observe  continence.  In  the  ninth  he  justifies  to 
Solonius  his  use  of  a  pseudonym  in  his  first  writing. 
He  issued  the  treatise  "De  ecelesia"  under  the  name 
of  Timotheus;  this  work  exhorts  oil  Christians  to 
make  the  Church  their  heir.  The  "De  gubernatione 
Dei ",  in  eight  books  was  written  after  4.19  (VII,  x,  40). 
He  endeavoured  to  prove  a  Divine  explanation  of  the 
barbarian  invasions.  With  the  orthodox  but  depraved 
Romans  he  contrasts  the  barbarians,  infidels  or  Ari- 
ans,  but  virtuous.  This  thesis  places  Salvianus  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Latin  moralists,  who  from  the  "tier- 
mania"  of  Tacitus  down,  show  to  their  corrupt  com- 
patriots an  ideal  of  justice  and  virtue  among  the  Ger- 
mans. The  work,  dedicated  to  Bishop  Salonius,  a 
disciple  of  l<erinum,  is  unfinished  and  seems  to  have 
appeared  in  fragments;  Gennadius  knew  only  five 


Salvianus  is  a  careful  writer,  much  resembling  Lac- 
tantius,  but  his  style  is  strongly  influenced  by  the 
rhetoricians,  and  its  prolixity  renders  it  wearisome. 
The  same  influence  doubtless  explains  the  exaggera- 
tion of  his  ideas  on  the  necessity  of  giving  all  his 
goods  to  the  Church  and  the  antithesis  of  Roman  cor- 
ruption and  German  virtue.  The  "De  gut>crnatione 
Dei'*  contains  interesting  picture*  of  manners,  but  all 
must  not  be  taken  literally.  Salvianus  speaks  as  an 
advocate  and  in  doing  so  forces  the  tone,  palliating 
what  goes  against  his  case  and  bringing  out  in  the 
strongest  relief  all  that  favours  it.  To  judge  the  so- 
ciety of  the  time  by  his  pictures  is  to  risk  making 
mistakes.  Apart  from  his  style,  Salvianus  is  not 
highly  cultured.  He  has  some  slight  knowledge  of 
law;  he  is  ignorant  enough  to  attribute  Plato's  "Re- 
public" to  Socrates  (De  gub.,  VII,  xxiii,  101).  There 
are  two  critical  editions  of  his  works:  Halm  in  "Mo- 
nument a  Germania'"  (Berlin,  1S77)  and  Pauly  in 
"Corpus  script.  <>cclesiast icorum  latinorum"  (Vi- 
enna, 1SS3). 


IUhuemicwkm,  Palrolagir  (Freiburg,  1804),  i,  |93;  TccrrKL, 
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Paul  Lkjav. 
Salzburg,  Archdiocese  or  (Salishckuensih), 
conterminous  with  the  Austrian  crown-land  of  the 
same  nume.  The  Romans  ap|>eared  in  the  lands 
south  of  the  Danube!  under  Emperor  Augustus, 
laid  out  roads,  founded  towns,  and  turned  the  terri- 
tory into  a  province.  Salzburg  belonged  to  Xori- 
cum.  Christianity  was  introduced  by  individual 
colonists,  artisans,  and  soldiers;  St.  Maximilian, 
Bishop  of  Laureacum  (Lorch),  is  mentioned  as  the 
first  martyr  of  Xoricurn  during  the  era  of  the  perse- 
cutions. Although  Constantinc  brought  peace  to 
the  Church,  the  Romanized  territory  was  subsequent  Iv 
exposal  on  all  sides  to  the  attacks  of  barbarian 


peoples,  and  the  last  representative  of  Roman  civili- 
sation in  Xorieum  was  bt.  Severus  (d.  482).  He  vis- 
ited Cuculhe  (Kuchel  near  Hallein)  and  Juvavum 
(Salzburg),  where  he  found  a  church  already  es- 
tablished and  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  the  priest- 
abbot  Maximus.  His  apostolate  was  "the  last  ray 
before  utter  darkness":  the  whole  territory  was  soon 
devastated  by  barbarian  tribes,  and  it  was  only 
about  700  that  Christian  civilization  again  made 
its  appearance.  St.  Rupert,  Bishop  of  Worms, 
baptized  Duke  Theodo  of  Bavaria,  erected  at  Walder- 
sce  a  church  in  honour  of  St .  Peter,  and  made  Juvavum, 
where  he  found  the  Roman  buildings  over-grown 
with  brambles,  his  episcopal  seat.  The  cathedral 
monastery  was  also  named  after  St.  Peter,  and 
Rupert's  niece,  Avendrid,  founded  the  convent  of 
Xonnberg.  St.  Boniface  completed  the  work  of 
St.  Rupert,  placed  the  Diocese  of  Salzburg  under 
the  Primal  iul  Sec  of  Mainz,  and  substituted  the  Bene- 
dictines for  the  Irish  monks  in  St.  Peter's.  He  had 
a  dispute  with  their  abbot-bishop  Virgil  concerning 
the  existence  of  the  antipodes.  Virgil  dispatched  the 
regionary  bishop  Modestus  to  Carinthia,  of  which 
the  latter  became  the  apostle.  Under  Virgil  the 
valuable  "Liber  confraternitatum",  or  confraternity 
book  of  St.  Peter's,  was  begun. 

Arno,  the  successor  of  Virgil,  enjoyed  the  respect 
of  Charlemagne,  who,  after  overthrowing  the  Avars, 
assigned  to  him  as  his  missionary'  territory'  all  the 
land  between  the  Danube,  the  Raab,  and  the  Drave. 
While  Arno  was  at  Rome  attending  to  some  business 
for  Charlemagne,  U*»  III  apjiointcd  him  archbishop 
over  the  bishops  of  Bavaria.  When  the  dispute  con- 
cerning the  delimitation  of  their  ecclesiastical  prov- 
inces broke  out  between  Aquileia  and  Salzburg, 
Charlemagne  declared  the  Drave  the  boundary. 
The  dignity  of  the  archbishops  as  territorial  sov- 
ereigns must  be  also  traced  to  Charlemagne.  Arno 
took  advantage  of  the  intellectual  life  at  the  court 
of  the  great  emperor  to  have  manuscripts  copied  in 
160  volumes,  thus  forming  the  oldest  library  in 
Austria.  The  efforts  of  Duke  Wratislaus  of  Moravia 
to  withdraw  his  territory'  from  th<?  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluence of  the  Germans  prepared  great  trouble  for 
Archbishop  Adalwin.  Adrian  II  appointed  Metho- 
dius Archbishop  of  Pannonia  and  Moravia;  it  was 
only  when  Wratislaus  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
Louis  the  German  that  Adalwin  could  protest  ef- 
fectually against  the  invasion  of  his  rights.  Metho- 
dius aptH-ared  at  the  Synod  of  Salzburg,  was  struck 
in  the  face,  and  was  kept  in  close  confinement  for 
two  and  a  half  years.  To  the  endeavour  of  the 
archbishop  to  demonstrate  to  the  pope  the  jus- 
tice of  his  claims  we  are  indebted  for  the  im- 
portant work,  "De  conversione  Bulgarorum  et 
Carantanorum  libcllus".  However,  Adalwin  was 
compelled  to  release  Archbishop  Methodius  at  the 
command  of  the  pope.  Darkness  once  more  settled 
on  the  land,  when  the  Magyars  ravaged  the  great 
Moravian  Empire;  not  a  church  remained  standing 
in  Pannonia,  as  the  bishops  informed  the  pope,  and 
Archbishop  Thiadmar  fell  in  battle.  Michaelbeuern 
was  net  aflame.  With  tin-  crushing  defeat  of  the 
Magyars  at  Lechfeld  (95ft)  begins  a  henceforth  un- 
arrested Christian  civilization  in  Salzburg.  When, 
shortly  after  this,  Liudolf  of  Swabia  and  Conrad  of 
Lothnngen  rose  against  Otto  the  Great  and  induced 
Archbishop  Herold  to  become  their  associate,  the 
latter  was  seized,  blinded,  deposed,  and  finally 
banished. 

The  tenth  century  >•"»  for  Italy  the  xirndum  obscu- 
rwn,  the  era  of  the  feuds  of  the  opposing  factions  of 
the  nobility.  In  Germany,  on  the  contrary,  the  epis- 
copate nourished,  and  in  this  prosperity  Salzburg 
also  participated.  The  em|x«n>r's  brother.  Bishop 
Bruno  of  Cologne,  the  "bishop-maker",  consecrated 
Friedrich  for  Salzburg,  who  in  turn  consecrated  St. 
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Wolfgang  Bishop  of  Ratisbon.  FViodrich  declared 
the  monastery  of  St.  Peter  independent.  In  99tt 
Archbishop  Hartwik  received  the  right  to  coin  money ; 
in  the  presence  of  Saint  Henry  II  and  his  spouse 
Kunigunde,  the  archbishop  consecrated  the  church 
on  the  Nonnberg.  When  St.  Hemma,  Countess  of 
Friesach,  founded  the  convent  of  Gurk  in  1042,  the 
first  abbess,  Ita,  was  chosen  from  Nonnberg.  In 
Salzburg  the  noble  tendencies  and  great  principles 
of  I  he  age  of  Gregory  VII  and  his  immediate  succes- 
sors, aiming  at  the  sanctification  of  the  Church,  the 
success  of  the  Crusades,  the  fostering  of  religious 
life  among  the  j>eoplc,  and  the  development  of  monas- 
tic life,  were  always  encouraged.  The  first  arch- 
bishop of  this  period  was  (Jcbhard.  Three  students 
had  set  out  for  Paris  to  study  philosophy  and  thc- 


Cathedral  aso  Aiciiirocom  Palace,  Saubcho 


ology;  during  a  night  spent  in  a  forest -glade  near 
a  npring,  they  confided  to  one  another  their  ideals 
for  the  future — each  wished  to  become  a  bishop, 
and  each  vowed  in  this  contingency  the  foundation  of 
a  monastery.  Their  hopes  were  gratified:  Adalbert 
became  Bishop  of  Wurxburg  and  founded  Lambach 
in  Upper  Austria;  St.  Altmann  of  Passau  founded 
Gottweig  for  twelve  canons,  who  were  replaced 
twelve  years  later  bv  Benedictines  from  St.  Blasien 
in  the  Black  Forest ;  Gehhard  founded  Admont  (1074) 
and  the  Diocese  of  Gurk  (1072).  These  bishops 
were  the  mainstays  of  the  "cause  of  St.  Peter" 
in  Germany.  They  held  aloof  from  the  Synod  of 
Worms  to  which  Henry  IV  summoned  the  bishops 
and  abbots  to  declare  their  opposition  to  the  pope. 
Henry  therefore  named  an  anti-bishop  for  Salzburg, 
Bertold  of  Moosburg,  and  Gebhard  had  to  endure 
an  exile  of  nine  years;  shortlv  before  his  death  he. 
was  able  to  return,  and  was  buried  at  Admont  (10X8). 
His  successor  Theimo  consecrated  the  church  and 
monaster}'  of  St.  Paul  in  Carinthia.  Defeated  bv 
the  royal  bishop,  Bertold,  he  was  kept  in  strict  con- 
finement for  five  years  at  Freisach;  scarcely  had  he 
recovered  his  liberty  when  he  joined  in  the  crusade  of 
Guelph  of  Bavaria,  was  again  thrown  into  prison, 
and  suffered  a  horrible  martVTdom  (1 102).  On  the 
abdication  of  Henry  IV,  Count  Conrad  I  of  Abens- 
5*1  elected  archbishop ;  Conrad  accompanied 
Henry  \  to  Rome,  when  he  went  thither  to  receive 

imperial  coronation,   (feudal  II  and  Henrv  came 

to  an  agreement  aecording  to  which  the  Church 
should  renounce  all  r|njm  ,„  ,h„  jmpprini  fi(,f„  nm, 
tfte  emperor  all  claim  to  investiture  When  this 
condition,  on  winch  the  coronation  was  to  take  plane 
'-friary.  1111,  ls,-ame  known,  the  German 
'r.';":  ,""   'ilar  nobility  protested 

m  "riVn  "T\  '*'*'  >V  .*?  M»»«Wh<  on  all  the 
n  p.  rial  fiefs  the  king  should  make  his  power  ahso- 
lut. .    I  he  pope  was  held  in  confinement,  the  priests 


robbed  of  their  rich  vestments,  the  church  plate,  and 
even  the  buckles  of  their  shoes.  When  the  arch- 
bishop complained  of  this  treatment,  a  German  knight 
threatened  to  cleave  his  head  in  twain.  His  dig- 
nified bearing  rendering  it  impossible  to  maintain 
his  position  in  Salzburg,  he  lived  an  exile  until 
the  investiture  strife  was  definitively  settled  by  the 
Calistinc  Concordat  of  1122.  Conrad  henceforth 
devoted  all  his  energy  to  his  diocese;  he  replaced 
the  secular  clergy  at  the  cathedral  by  August inian 
Canons,  whose  rule  he  himself  adopt  is  1  in  1122,  and 
established  a  convent  of  canoncases.  At  Seckau  also 
he  established  the  canons,  and  appointed  the  cele- 
brated Gerhoh  provost  of  Hcichcrsncrg.  He  mean- 
while granted  establishments  to  the  Benedictines 
(Georgcnberg,  Fiecht),  Cistercians  (Victring  in  Carin- 
thia), Pnemonstratensians  (Wilten  near  Innsbruck). 
The  Church  of  St.  Peter  was  also  rebuilt  in  Roman- 
esque style;  while  previously  the  monks  of  St.  Peter's 
had  elected  the  archbishop,  they  abdicated  this  right 
in  favour  of  the  canons  r>y  the  agreement  of  1139 
between  the  abbot  and  archbishop. 

In  the  first  contest  between  the  papacy  and  empire 
during  the  Hohenstanfen  period,  the  archbishops  of 
Salzburg  had  taken  the  side  of  the  Guelphs.  When, 
in  1159,  Frederick  I  declared  in  favour  of  Victor  IV, 
the  creature  of   two  Ghibelline  cardinals,  against 
Alexander  III,  Archbishop  Kbcrhard  I,  Count  of 
Hip|M)ldstein,  stcrdily  supported  Alexander.  Bar- 
harossa  left  him  in  peaceful  |>osRcsBion  of  his  see  until 
his  death.    However,  his  successor.  Conrad  II,  son 
of  Ivcopold  III  the  Pious,  aroused  Frederick's  anger, 
and  di««d  a  fugitive  at  Admont  in  llflM.  Barbarossa 
now  stood  at  the  acme  of  his  fortune.    He  opposed 
to  Archbishop  Adalbert,  son  of  King  Wladisfaus  II 
of  Bohemia,  aa  anti-bishop  Provost  Henry  of  Bcrch- 
tesgaden;  however,  at  the  Diet  of  Venice  (1177) 
— "the  last  great  diet  of  tin-  Middle  Ages",  at  which 
pope  and  em|xTor  exchanged  embraces  —  it  was 
agreed  that  both  bishops  should  abdicate,  and  that 
Conrad  III  of  Wittclsbach  should  receive  the  archi- 
cpiscopal  see,  and  appoint  the  imperial  archbishop 
to  the  See  of  Main*.    Through  Conrad  the  arch- 
bishops of  Salzburg  reccivi-d  the  rank  of  legate  Apos- 
tolic throughout   the  whole  ecclesiastical  province 
of  Noricum,  and  therewith  the  dignify  of  cardinal. 
On  Conrad's  death  Adalbert  again  succeeded  to  the 
archil  ioccse.    On  account  of  his  excessive  strict  new 
he  was  confined  in  the  castle  of  Werfen  for  four- 
teen days  by  his  own  officials.    When  Frederick  II 
adopted  the  policy  of  his  father  in  a  still  more  exagger- 
ated form,  and  was  consequently  excommunicated  by 
Gregory  IX,  Archbishop  Kbcrhard  11  of  Regensberg 
(Switzerland)    and    his   friend    Duke  Leopold  VI 
brought  about  the  Peace  of  San  Germano  (1230). 
The  Christian  leaders  met  at  Anagni,  whither  the 
archbishop  also  came,  but  the  duke  died  on  the  way 
to  the  meeting.    The  archbishop  consecrat(«d  the 
monastery  of  Lilienfeld.  founded  bv  the  duke,  and 
interred  him  there.    Meanwhile  the  zealous  arch- 
bishop had  created  within  his  territory  three  new 
dioceses  to  give  increased  efficiency  to  the  care  of 
souls:  Chicmsee  (1216),  Seckau  (121S),  St.  Andrew's 
in  the  Ijivantal  (1225).    For  these  dioceses  also  the 
archbishop  was  not  only  to  nominate,  but  also  to 
confirm  and  consecrate.    On  account  of  his  friendly 
relations  with  the  emperor  it  is  evident  that  he 
exercised  the  prerogatives  of  sovereignty,  and  is 
to  be  honoured  as  "the  founder  of  the  land  of  Salz- 
burg".   For  refusing  to  publish  the  Decree  of  the 
First  General  Council  of  Lyons,  which  excommuni- 
cated Frederick  and  relieved  him  of  his  empire, 
Klicrlmrd  also  incurred  excommunication.    When  he 
died  suddenly  the  following  year,  still  under  the  ban. 
his  Issly  was  buried  in  an  annex  of  the  parish-church 
of  Radstadt,  but  fortv  years  later  it  was  transferred 
to  consecrated  ground  in  Salzburg  cathedral. 
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During  the  Austrian,  and  the  almost  simultaneous 
German,  interregna  Salzburg  shared  in  the  general 
confusion,   and   had   its  anti-bishop.  Archbishop 
Philip,  Count  of  Ortenburg,  was  more  warrior  than 
cleric  and  steadfastly  refused  to  accept  priestly  ordi- 
nation.   In  foreign  politics  he  favoured  William 
of  Holland,  the  candidate  for  the  throne  set  up  by 
the  papal  party;  in  Austria  he  espoused  the  cause  of 
Preinysl  Ottaar  favoured  by  the  pope.    The  decree  of 
Alexander  IV  that  each. bishop-elect  must  be  conse- 
crated within  half  a  year  affected  Philip  immediately; 
as  he  paid  no  attention,  Bishop  I'lrich  of  Seckau 
was  appointed  in  his  place,  and  finally  he  himself 
was  excommunicated  and  Salzburg  placed  under  an 
interdict.     The  people  thereu|>on  drove  Philip  out 
and  invited  lllrich  to  enter  into  possession;  as,  how- 
ever, the  latter  was  unable  to  repav  the  money  which 
he  had  been  compelled  to  borrow  in  Rome,  he  also 
was  expelled.    He  was  finally  able  to  return  to 
Salzburg,  but  merely  celebrated  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi  in  126.5  (which  Urban  IV  had  extended  to 
the  whole  Church  the  year  before)  and  then  resigned. 
Rudolph  of  Habsburg  brought  to  a  close  the  inter- 
regnum.   Throughout  the  whole  series  of  years  and 
on  all  important  occasions  including  the  investiture 
of  his  sons.  Albert  and  Rudolph,  with  Austria,  Styria, 
Krain.  and  the  Wendish  March  (27  December,  1280), 
Archbishop  Frederick  II  of  Walchen  (Pinzgau)  was 
a  faithful  supporter  of  Rudolph,  and  must  thus  1m? 
numbered  among  the  founders  of  Habsburg  rule  in 
Austria.    Human  inclinations  and  alliances  are  sub- 
ject to  rapid  change.    Rudolph's  son,  Duke  Albert 
I  of  Austria,  engaged  in  an  almost  uninterrupted 
feud  for  ten  vears  with  Archbishops  Rudolph  of 
Hoheneek  and  Conrad  IV  of  Praitenfrut.  Repeatedly 
the  armies  stood  so  close  to  each  other  that  "each 
could  see  the  white  in  his  opponents'  eves";  several 
towns  were  demolished  (Friesach).    The  mischief- 
maker  was  Abbot  Henry  of  Admont,  who  enjoyed 
Albert  's  confidence;  no  sooner  had  this  warlike  cleric 
met  death  from  an  arrow-wound  received  in  the 
chase,  than  duke  and  archbishop  found  themselves 
on  terms  of  peace  and  friendship  (1297).  During 
the  succeeding  period  German  history  is  dominated 
bv  the  conflicts  of  the  houses  of  W  ittelsbach  and 
Habsburg.    The  people  of  Salzburg  remained  true 
to  the  Habsburgs.    During  the  struggle  for  the  throne 
between  Louis  the  Bavarian  and  Frederick  III, 
Archbishop  Frederick  III  of  I/'ihnitz  was  declared 
an  outlaw.    During  the  seventy  years'  residence 
of  the  |s»pes  in  Avignon  subsequent  to  1309,  the 
archbishops  had  to  proceed  thitner  to  receive  the 
pallium.    When,  in  1347,  the  frightful  plague  known 
as  the  Black  Death  swept  through  Salzburg,  the 
Jews  there  were  accused  of  poisoning  the  wells  and 
subjects!  to  cruel  persecution. 

In  imitation  of  the  confederated  towns  in  Germany, 
five  towns  in  the  territory  of  Salzburg  formed  the 
Iffrlhund  (1103).  They  presented  to  the  new  arch- 
bishop, Kberhard  III  of  Neuhaus,  on  election  capitu- 
lation demanding,  in  an  instrument  which  was  sur- 
rounded with  their  seals  as  a  boar  ilgrt)  with  bridles, 
the  redress  of  their  grievances  (taxes).  Already 
the  Jews  had  been  widely  accused  of  stabbing  con- 
secrated Hosts,  which,  it  was  said,  were  subsequently 
discovered  emitting  blood  (Lower  Austria  and  Carin- 
thiai.  As  similar  desecrations  were  declansl  to 
have  taken  place  in  Salzburg,  the  Jews  were  ban- 
ished in  1404  and  a  synodal  ordinance  declared  a 
little  later  that  they  should  be  distinguishable  by  a 
pointed  hat.  During  the  Western  Schism  the  atti- 
tude of  the  archbishops  towards  the  |M>p<>s  varied. 
Archbishop  Pilgrim  II  of  Puchheini  at  first  supported 
the  Roman  pope,  1'rban  VI,  but  subsequently 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Avignon  |Kintiff,  Clement 

Vii.  His  successor,  Gregory  of  Qatenriti,  also 
obtained  the  pallium  from  Boniface  IX  at  Rome. 


When  Gregory  XII  was  pope  at  Rome  and  Benedict 
XIII  at  Avignon,  the  cardinals  of  both  parties, 
wishing  to  end  the  Schism,  summoned  the  Council 
of  Pisa  (1409).  This  assembly  deposed  both  popes 
and  elected  Alexander  V  supreme  pontiff,  but,  as 
the  earlier  popes  refused  to  abdicate,  there  were 
now  three  popes.  Archbishop  Eberhard  III  sup- 
ported the  I'isan  pope,  John  XXI 1 1.  In  his  affec- 
tionate care  for  the  Church,  King  Sigismund  asso- 
ciated himself  with  John  in  convening  the  General 
Council  of  Constance.  Hus  was  already  condemned 
when  Eberhard  arrived  with  a  large  retinue;  how- 
ever, the  archbishop  participated  in  the  condemnation 
of  Jerome  of  P  rague.  In  142K  Eberhard  convened  a 
great  provincial  synod  of  his  bishops,  the  superiors 
of  religious  orders,  and  deputies  of  the  University 
of  Vienna;  at  this  assembly  earlier  ecclesiastical 
regulations  were  renewed,  and  new  measures 
adopted  for  the  revival  of  ecclesiastical  life.  In  the 
next  year  a  provincial  synod  was  again  held.  As 
the  heresy  of  Wyelif  and  Hus  threatened  to  infect 
the  province,  it  was  decreed  that  no  one  should  per- 
mit a  heretic  to  preach  or  harbour  him:  on  the  con- 
trary, he  should  be  denounced  to  the  people.  Dukes, 
counts  etc.  were  to  imprison  all  persons  suspected  of 
heresy;  Jews  should  wear  a  cornered  hat  anil  their 
wives  should  carry  attached  to  their  clothing  a  small 
bell. 

The  Renaissance  epoch  was  for  Salzburg  an  era  of 
cultural  decay,  caused  by  the  incompetence  of  the 
territorial  princes  and  the  bad  conditions  of  Austria 
under  Emperor  Frederick  IV.  The  first  Renaissance 
pope,  Nicholas  V,  sent  out  legates  to  announce  the 
jubilee  indulgence,  to  promote  a  crusade  against  the 
Turks,  and  to  inaugurate  the  reform  of  the  clergy. 
Nicholas  of  Cusa  on  the  Moscl  (Cusanus),  appointed 
legate  for  Germany,  held  a  provincial  synod  at  Salz- 
burg (1451)  in  which  monasteries  were  directed  to 
return  to  the  observance  of  the  rule  within  the  in- 
terval of  a  year.  Three  visitors  (Abbot  Martin 
von  den  Schotten,  Abbot  Laurence  of  Mariozell, 
and  Prior  Stephen  of  Melk)  visited  the  Benedictine 
monasteries  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  and  in  about 
fifty  established  uniform  obedience  to  the  rule. 
Under  Archbishop  Bernhard  the  political  and  e»-o- 
nomic  depression  of  the  archdiocese  was  the  deepest. 
Seeing  the  Turks  ravaging  the  archiepiscopal  lands 
in  Carinthia,  and  the  estates  of  his  territory  making 
ever  increasing  demands  and  imposing  taxes  of 
various  kinds,  Bernhard  summoned  a  diet  in  1473 — 
the  first  held  in  the  little  archiepiscopal  state. 
He  resigned  his  office  but  recalled  nis  resignation 
repcat««dly,  until  finally,  five  years  before  his  death, 
he  really  abdicated.  At  the  close  of  this  pcrioa 
Leonhard  of  Keutschach  (d.  1519)  revived  religious 
life:  with  astounding  energy  he  had  the  burgomasters 
and  town  councillors,  who  were  imposing  unjust 
burdens,  arrested  simultaneously  and  confined  in 
the  castle;  all  Jews  were  banished  from  the  land. 
His  closing  years  were  embittered  by  his  suffragan 
Matthew  Ijmg,  who,  although  not  a  priest,  was 
Bishop  of  Gurk  and  cardinal,  and  aimed  at  the 
archiepiscopal  see.  Lang  promised  the  cathedral 
chapter  (monks!  to  effect  its  transformation  into  a 
chapter  of  secular  prii-sts.  if  the  canons  would  recog- 
nize him  as  coadjutor  with  right  of  succession.  The 
Bulls  of  I>eo  X,  decreeing  these  changes,  soon 
arrived.  In  ecclesiastical  art,  late  Gothic  ruled 
at  Salzburg,  as  is  gloriously  demonstrated  in  the 
church  on  the  Nonnberg  and  its  crypts,  the 
Margaret henkapelle  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  Franciscan  church  with  its  magnificent  vault 
of  netted  work. 

The  primatial  see,  for  which  Matthirus  bang  had 
so  passionatelv  striven,  was  for  him  a  martyr's  chair. 
Not  vet  a  priest,  the  new  ruler  entered  his  episco- 
pal city.    Although  unnoticed  in  official  circles,  the 
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innovations  emanating  from  Wittenberg  were  in- 
sinuating themselves  into  the  archdiocese.  Mining 
was  being  rapidly  developed,  and  miners  arrived  from 
Saxony  bringing  with  them  the  new  doctrines  and 
sectarian  books.  Lang  strove  to  retain  his  subjects 
in  the  Faith:  Luther  proclaimed  him  a  "monster", 
the  people  of  Salzburg  besieged  him  in  his  fortress 
llohcn-Salzburg  (the  Latin  \\  ar),  and  two  successive 
rising  of  the  peasants  were  the  occasion  of  manifold 
horrors  and  of  uris|>eakable  suffering  for  the  ruler 
and  his  land.  I<ang  was  present  at  the  Second  Diet  of 
S|>eycr  (1529);  ami  in  the  following  year  held  lengthy 
negotiations  with  Melanchthon  at  Augsburg.  _  The 
fact  that  I.*ng  invited  lay  persons  to  the  provincial 
synod  of  1537,  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  send  dele- 
gates to  a  general  council,  created  an  unpleasant 
commotion  in  Home,  since  it  was  feared  that  this 
step  presaged  the  formation  of  a  national  Church. 
In  accordance  with  Ferdinand's  demand  for  the  use 
of  the  chalice  by  the  laity  in  1564,  Pius  IV  grunted 
this  privilege  for  Germany  and  the  Archdioceses  of 
Gran  and  Prague;  however,  as  the  emperor's  hopes 
were  soon  seen  to  be  unfounded,  the  giving  of  Com- 
munion under  both  species  ceased  at  Salzburg  in 
1571.  The  beneficent  effects  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
extended  also  to  Salzburg,  where,  for  the  execution 
of  its  decrees.  Archbishop  Jacob  of  Kuen-Belasy 
summoned  in  1569  a  provincial  council,  according  to 
Hauthaler  the  most  important  of  all  the  synods  of 
Salzburg,  since  through  it  "was  secured  for  ever  a 
solid  foundation  for  church  reform  in  this  province 
in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  decrees  of  Trent". 
Four  years  later  he  again  convened  a  provincial 
council,  especially  notable  as  almost  three  centuries 
were  to  elapse  before  another  provincial  council  was 
held  in  Germany. 

The  sucrecding  archbishops  by  wise  moderation 
pcrserved  their  territory  from  the  sufferings  of  the 
wars  of  religion,  conducted  elsewhere  with  bloodshed 
and  cruelty.  Lang's  successor,  Archbishop  Ernst, 
administered  the  archdiocese  for  fourteen  years  as 
"elected  bishop",  although  the  pope  had  confirmed 
his  election  onlv  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
receive  episcopal  consecration  within  ten  years,  and 
although  his  brother,  Duke  William  of  Bavaria,  was 
a  strict  Catholic.  During  this  period  flourished 
Theophrastus  Paracelsus  (Philip  of  Hohenheim), 
the  celebrated  physician  and  alchemist,  also  Berthold, 
Bishop  of  Chiemsee,  a  strict  censor  of  his  age  (sec 
Berthold  or  Chirmser). 

After  the  religious  Peace  of  Augsburg  Archbishop 
Wolf  Dietrich  (Wolfgang  Theodorich)  of  Raitenau 
and  his  successors  acled  on  the  policy  adopted  there 
(cu/'u*  rtgio,  rjus  rtligio),  and  followed  the  precedent 
set  by  Protestant  princes,  when  thev  gave  their 
subjects  the  option  of  professing  the  religion  of  their 
fathers  or  emigrating.  The  task  of  influencing  the 
people  by  sermon  and  exhortation  was  confided 
mainly  to  the  Franciscans  and  Capuchins.  The 
former  were  given  the  convent  in  St.  Peter's,  where 
previously  the  daughters  of  the  nobility  and  the 
townsfolk  hud  l>ccn  educated.  Archbishop  Wolf 
Dietrich  also  encountered  opposition  at  Salzburg 
when  he  began  to  tear  down  the  ancient  Romanesque 
cathedral;  years  were  consumed  in  the  destruction 
of  the  venerable  stone  edifice.  He  commissioned 
\  bran*  Scamozzi  to  draw  up  the  plan  of  a  new 
cathedral,  which  was  to  surpass  in  m 
everything  in  Germany.  The  cathedral 
shaped,  had  three  naves,  a  central  cupola.  . . 
ending  in  a  semicircle,  ami  (wo  huge  towers  on  the 
facade.  However,  when  the  plan  was  completed 
and  building  was  tn  be  begun,  the  indefatigable 
archbishop  found  himself  badly  involved.  The 
closing  five  years  of  his  life  were"  sad.  To  protect 
tlw  salt-makers  of  Salzburg  from  the  unjust  customs 
regulations  of  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  he  re- 


sorted to  military  demonstrations,  which  constituted 
a  breach  of  national  |>eace.  The  soldiers  of  the 
duke  took  him  prisoner,  and  brought  him  to  the  castle 
of  Hohen-Salzburg.  Here  he  was  subjected  to  un- 
worthy treatment,  and,  although  a  promise  to  abdi- 
cate if  liberated  was  extorted  from  him,  he  was  re- 
tained a  prisoner  until  his  death  five  years  later 
(1612).  His  successor,  Marcus  Sitticus  of  Hohenems, 
who  had  so  ill-used  him,  was  a  relative;  it  may  be 
that  Sitticus  feared  that  the  great  recklessness  of 
Wolf  Dietrich  would  imperil  the  peace  of  the  arch- 
diocese. In  1614  Sitticus  began  the  rebuilding  of 
the  cathedral,  in  which  the  architect,  Santino  Solair, 
"has  bequeathed  one  of  the  most  magnificent  crea- 
tions of  the  barocco  style  of  architecture  outside 
Italy"  (Ilg).  It  was  also  this  archbishop  who 
finished  the  residence  and  castle  of  Mirabcll,  and 
restored  Hellbrunn  with  its  fountains.  While  Austria 
and  Germany  were  ravaged  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
and  civilization  declined,  Archbishop  Paris,  Count 
of  Lodron,  accomplished  such  fruitful  works  of  peace 
that  he  is  remembered  as  "the  father  of  his  country". 
The  Alma  Benedictina  (1623),  for  almost  two  hun- 
dred years  the  pride  and  joy  of  Salzburg,  was  his 
work;  Ferdinand  II  granted  it  the  power  of  conferring 
academic  degrees  in  all  four  faculties.  In  1628  Arch- 
bishop Lodron'  consecrated  the  cathedral.  Arch- 
bishop Max  Gandolf,  Count  of  Kuenberg,  built  in 
1674  the  celebrated  pilgrimage  church  of  Maria 
Plain;  his  successor,  John  Ernest,  Count  of  Thun, 
built  the  college  church,  Fischer  of  Krlach  being 
the  architect.  The  wonderful  chimes  also  date  from 
this  period. 

Under  Leopold  Anton,  Freiherr  von  Firmian.  Prot- 
estant tendencies  revealed  themselves  more  vigor- 
ously than  before,  supported  and  promoted  by  the 
lYotestant  members  of  the  imperial  estates.  In 


imitation  of  the  Corpus  rrnngrliamim,  the  Lutherans 
of  the  Salzburg  territory  formed  a  league,  binding 
themselves  by  oath  and  an  outward  rite  of  mutual 
sprinkling  of  salt.  The  infection  grew  dangerous. 
The  archbishop  did  all  he  could;  he  invited  the  Jesuits 
as  missionaries,  and  engaged  the  help  of  the  emperor. 
Later  he  enforced  the  Decree  of  the  religious  Peace  of 
Augsburg:  recantation  or  emigration.  In  ten  years 
about  30,000  persons  left  the  territory  and  settled 
in  East  Prussia,  or  in  Wiirtemberg  or  Hanoverian 
territory;  a  few  emigrated  to  Georgia  in  North 
America.  A  child  of  the  era  of  "Enlightenment", 
Archbishop  Jerome  Count  Colloredo  laboured  in  its 
spirit  and  with  the  same  jiersistent  rashness  as  Joseph 
II.  However,  his  precipitate  innovations  in  both 
the  school  system  and  ecclesiastical  matters  alienated 
from  him  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  hud  happened 
in  the  cam1  of  his  imperial  prototype.  The  fact  that 
the  four  ecclesiastics  of  the  highest  rank  in  Germany 
declared  as  the  first  point  in  the  Punctuation  of  Ems 
that  the  rights  of  the  |tope  should  be  reduced  to 
those  which  he  enjoyed  during  the  first  three  cen- 
turies, betrays  a  rare  historical  sense,  since  they 
sawed  off  the  brunch  on  which  they  sat.  While 
Jerome  in  this  case  followed  too  blindly  the  lead  of 
Joseph  II,  he  displayed  his  courage  when  the  emperor 
wished  to  erect  new' ecclesiastical  provinces  in  Vienna 
and  Graz.  The  Gnu  province  was  to  Is-  governed 
bv  an  archbishop,  Gorz  was  to  be  a  simple  diocese, 
and  all  the  dioceses  of  Inner  Austria— including 
the  projected  DioeCW  of  1-eoben— were  to  ls>  placed 
under  Graz.  Colloredo  refused  his  consent,  where- 
upon the  emperor  retaliated  by  seizing  the  ecclesias- 
tical possessions  of  Salzburg  in  Inner  Austria,  with- 
out, however,  changing  the  archbishop's  attitude. 
Finally,  after  two  years'  negotiations,  a  settlement 
was  arrived  at  on  19  April,  17X6;  Salzburg  alslicated 
Ha  episcopal  rights  in  Stvria  and  Carinthia  in  favour 
of  the  Bishops  of  Sekkau,  I-colx-n,  Gurk.  and  Lavsnt, 
but  retained  its  metropolitan  rights  over  them, 
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enjoyed  the  right  of  nomination  for  Sckkau  and  La- 
vant  at  every  vacancy,  and  for  Gurk  at  every  third 
vacancy,     ror  Leoben — of  which,  however.  Kneel 

was  the  first  and  the  last  bishop-the  founder  was    ^J**^^*""- K      wTT, '^2SX 

The  classical  wi  iters  of  church  music  throw  a 
radiance  about  Salzburg  at  this  period.  The  house 
1"_whlcft  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart  was  born 
(It 56)  now  contains  the  Mozart  museum,  with  aim- 
positions  of  the  master,  and  his  skull  (a  legacy  of  Hyrtl). 
Mozart  died  in  1791  at  Vienna,  whither  he  had  conn 


at  the  age  of  twenty  years.    Michael  Haydn  occu- 
pied throughout  his  life  the  position  of  orchestral 
conductor  of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  (d.  180tii 
Archbishop  Jerome  wum  a  special  patron  of  Haydn 
and  was  delighted  by  the  master's  new  compositions 
for  almost  every  ecclesiastical  function.  Among 
Haydn  s  works  are  thirty  masses,  over  one  hundred 
gradual*,  and  the  glorious  "Hier  liegt  vor  deiner 
Majcstat"  (Here  lies  before  Thy  Majesty).  These 
and  the  incomparably  beautiful  responsones  of  Holy 
Week  express  a  deep  religious  sentiment.  Salzburg 
suffered  much  through  the  French  wars,  which  led 
to  the  destruction  of  the  ecclesiastical  principality 
The  signers  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  agreed  on 
one  point,  that  ecclesiastical  territory  should  furnish 
the  means  of  mutual  coin|>cnsation,  the  so-called 
"secularization".    Simdarly  the  men  of  the  French 
Revolution  Boon  confiscated  all  church  property 
and  the  Germans,  their  apt  pupils,  completed  the" 
seculanzalion  in  Germany  by  the  decree  of  the  Im- 
perial Delegate  at  Batisbon.    The  Catholic  Church 
lost  three  and  a  half  million  adherent*  and  a  vearly 
income  of  twenty  million  gulden  (about  *8,000,<)00j. 
The  archbishops  of  Salzburg  were  deprived  in  the 
same  year  of  their  temporal  sovereignty;  Jerome,  the 
last  ecclesiastical  sovereign  of  Salzburg,  died  at 
Vienna. 

During  the  first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  Salzburg  had  a  chequered  fate:  from  1803 
to  1805  it  was  an  electorate  under  Grand-Duke  Fer- 
dinand of  Tuscany;  from  1805  to  1809  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  Austria,  from  1809  to  the  Peace  of 
v  ienna  it  was  Bavarian.    Short  as  was  the  Bavarian 
dominion,  Montegelas  found  time  to  overturn  all 
the  old  institutions.    In  1810  the  university  was  dis- 
solved, although  the  theological  faculty  remained ; 
the  monasteries  were  forbidden  to  receive  novices, 
and  they  owed  their  continued  existence  to  Crown- 
Prince  Ludwig.    The  Peace  of  Vienna  restored  this 
beautiful  land  to  the  mild  rule  of  the  Habsburgs. 
Francis  I  gave  it  an  eminent  archbishop  in  Augustin 
Gruber.    Gruber  was  born  at  Vienna  and  developed, 
as  catechist  at  St.  Anna's  and  as  teacher  of  cate- 
chetics  for  the  alumni,  into  the  classical  writer  on 
catechetical  instruction.    His  "Theorie  der  Kate- 
chetik    and  "Praktisches  Handbuch  der  Katechetik 
fur  Kathohken"  (2  Vofe.)  have  appeared  in  numerous 
editions.    As  auhc  councillor  for  eeclesiast ical  affairs, 
t.niber  drafted  the  statute  of  organization  for  the 
Archdiocese  of  Salzburg,  on  his  succession  to  which 
he  laboured  in  the  true  spirit  of  St.  Augustine. 
Always  mild  and  affectionate,  he  won  back  even  the 
obstinate  Manharter  Sect  to  the  Church;  he  lectured 
personally  to  the  ecclesiastical  students,  especially 
on  St.  Augustine  and  the  "  Kegula  past  oralis"  of  Greg- 
ory the  Great.    On  his  tours  of  visitation,  he  would 
question  the  narish-pnest  concerning  the  theme  suit- 
able to  the  local  conditions,  and  would  immediately 
preach  thereon.    One  cannot  read  without  emotion 
his  correspondence  and  hear  of  his  personal  rela- 
10ns  with  Prince  Friedrioh  Schwarzenberg,  who 
became  in  more  than  one  respect  his  successor. 
John    Cardinal    Katschthaler    is  the  eiRhtv-third 
bishop,  and  the  seventy-fourth  Archbishop  of  Salz- 
burg.   The  archdiocese  contains  270,000  Catholics, 


483  secular  priest*,  216  male  religious  in  11 
and  998  nuns  in  102  convents 

utxndts  Sahbw 
ft  (2  vol«„  Qoib 
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.  Saltmtnn,  Joseph,  founder  of  St.  Francis  Provin- 
cial Seminary  (St.  Francis  Wisconsin;  known  as  the 
planum' ,  one  of  the  beet  known  pioneer  nriesta 
of  the  Northwest,  b.  at  MUnzbach,  Diocese  of  Linz 
Lppcr  Austria,  17  Aug.,  1819;  d.  at  St.  Francis,  WisI 
consin,  1  ,  Jan.,  1874.  He  was  ordained  in  1842.  and 
TES^  VPi?'  in  his  home  diocese  until 

ik'  m ?•   .»  Vw,t  of  V,e  firat  Bish°P  °f  Milwaukee, 
John  Martin  Henni  and  his  urgent  appeal  ripened  his 
long-felt  desire  to  devote  his  life  to  the  foreign  mis- 
sions.   Having  come  to  Milwaukee  in  Octoln-r,  1847 
he  was  appointed  to  a  small  country  mission,  but  soon 
tits  extraordinary  success  induced  the  bishop  to  make 
him  pastor  of  St.  Mary's  congregation  at  .Milwaukee, 
i  nere  the  tierman  free-thinkers  resorted  to  every  kind 
of  insult  and  calumny  to  thwart  the  success  of  this  in- 
trepid champion  of  the  Church,  and  he  encountered  a 
long  and  bitter  combat  with  them.    Feeling  the  la- 
mentable scarcity  of  priest*  Salzmann  conceived  the 
idea  of  founding  a  seminary-.    To  collect  the  neces- 
sary funds  he  went  from  state  to  state,  and  after 
many  difficulties,  on  29  January,  1856,  the  institution 
was  opened  with  twenty-five  students.    Bev.  Michael 
Heiss,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Milwaukee,  was  its 
first  rector.    The  seminar}-  is  now  one  of  the  most 
prominent  in  the  country-.  Several  hundreds  of  priests 
and  twenty-three  bishops  call  it  their  Alma  Mater 
Salzmann  is  also  the  founder  of  the  first  Catholic 
normal  school  in  the  United  States  and  of  the  Pio 
N  ono  College.  Af ter  years  of  hard  struggles  the  Catho- 
lic Normal  School  of  the  Holy  Family  now  stands  on  a 
solid  basis  and  yearly  sends  out  efficient  teachers  to 
parochial  schools.    The  American  branch  of  the  St. 
Cecilia  Society  for  the  promotion  of  genuine  church 
music  owes  its  existence  and  growth  to  him.  Salz- 
mann was  of  a  noble  character  full  of  holv  enthusiasm 
for  the  cause  of  God  and  his  Church,  fearless  in  the  de- 
fence of  truth,  an  eloquent  preacher,  a  warm  friend 
and  father  of  his  students,  and  a  wise  counsellor  to 
priests  and  bishops. 

i*j?iL*»»MMU  Milwaukee,  1903);  tr.  B«nn.  A  Xoblt  PHut  (Mil- 

JOSEI-H  BaINIER. 


Samar  and  Loyte,  the  names  of  two  civil  provinces 
in  the  \  Mayan  group  of  the  Philippines,  which  in- 
clude the  islands  of  Balieuatro,  Batae,  Biliran,  Capul, 
param,  Homonhon,  Leytc  (2722  sq.  miles),  Manicani, 
Panaon,  Samar  (5031  sq.  miles),  and  several  smaller 
islands,  and  which  make  up  the  Diocese  op  Cal- 
bayou  (Calbayooana),  suffragan  of  Manila.  The 
diocesan  seat  is  at  Calbayog,  a  city  of  22,001)  inhabi- 
tants on  the  western  side  of  Samar;  the  cathedral  is 
dedicated  to  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul.    The  first  Jesuit 
missionaries  reached  Ix>yte  and  Samar  in  1595,  the 
islands  subsequently  forming  part  of  the  Diocese  of 
Cebu  until  erected  into  a  separate  diocese,  10  April, 
1910.    The  first  bishop  is  the  Bt.  Bev.  Pablo  Singzon 
de  la  Anunciacion,  D.D.,  formerly  Vicar-General  of 
Cebu,  consecrated  in  St.  Francis's  Church,  Manila, 
24  June,  1910.    The  I.azarist  Fathers  have  charge  of 
the  diocesan  seminary  and  college  of  St.  Vincent  de 
Paul  at  Calbayog.    Besides  training  youths  for  the 
priesthood  they  give  courses  of  primary  instruction  in 
seven  grades,  three  commercial  courses,  a  four  vears' 
high  school  course,  and  classical  courses  for  the*  B.A. 
degree  (Greek,  Ijitin,  English,  Spanish,  natural  sci- 
ence, higher  mat hemat ics,  and  philosophy).  There 
are  180  students.    The  Sisters  of  Charity  have  charge 
of  the  girls'  academy,  the  College  of  the  Miraculous 
Medal,  at  Calbayog,  in  which  there  are  primary', 
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ondary,  and  higher  courses,  together  with  lessons  in 
drawing,  painting,  music,  sewing,  and  embroidery. 

Statistics: — Priest*,  secular,  45;  regular,  22;  Laia- 
rist  Fathers,  5;  parishes  on  Samar,  33,  missions,  138; 
parishes  on  Leyte,  39,  missions,  71 ;  total  parishes  (in- 
cluding 25  small  islands),  79;  estimated  population, 
800,000,  practically  the  whole  of  whom  are  devout 
and  loyal  Catholics. 

Kkdonix)  Histona  dr  la  Diderti*  dt  Crini  in  Guia  oficial  dt 
HltfbmM  U907). 

C.  F.  Wemyhs  Brown. 

Samaria,  a  titular  see,  suffragan  of  Ciesarea  in 
Palestina  Prima.  In  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign  (about 
900  b.  c.)  Amri,  King  of  Israel,  laid  the  foundations 
of  the  city  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Samaria, 
"after  the  name  of  Scmer  the  owner  of  the  hill' 
(III  Kings,  xvi.  24).  This  detached  hill  was  1454  feet 
above  sea-level,  and  more  than  328  feet  above  the 
surrounding  hills.  His  son,  Achab,  married  to  Jeia- 
bel,  a  Sidonian  princess,  introduced  the  worship  of 
Baal  (III  Kings,  xvi,  32).  Shortly  after,  the  Prophet 
Elias  announrod  the  famine  which  for  three  years  and 
more  devastated  the  city  and  surrounding  country 
(III  Kings,  xvii,  xviii).  Samaria  suffered:  her  first 
siege  from  Bcnadad,  King  of  Damascus  (III  Kings, 
xx,  1-21);  after  the  disaster  which  this  same  king 
suffered  at  Aphec.  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Achab 
(111  Kings,  xx,  34-43).  'Hie  body  of  Achab  was 
carried  there  from  Ramoth  Galaad,  and  the  dogs 
lick r<l  his  blood  in  the  gutters,  according  to  the  pre- 
diction of  the  Prophet  (III  Kings,  xxii,  1-39).  Elias 
prophesied  that  King  Oehorias,  who  fell  from  the 
window  of  his  palace,  would  die  of  this  fall,  which 
prophecy  was  very  shortly  fulfilled  (IV  Kings,  i). 
His  brother  and  successor,  Joram,  threw  down  the 
statue  of  Baal,  erected  by  Achab  (IV  Kings,  iii,  21. 
The  history  of  Samaria  is  connected  with  various  epi- 
sodes in  the  life  of  the  Prophet  Eliseus,  notably  on 
account  of  the  siege  of  the  city  by  Benadad  (IV  Kings, 
ii,  25;  vi,  8  sq.).  Jehu,  founder  of  a  new  dynasty, 
exterminated  the  last  descendants  of  Achab,  and 
destroyed  the  temple  of  Baal  in  Samaria;  then  he 
was  interred  in  the  city  as  his  predecessors  had  been 
(IV  Kings,  x).  Nevertheless  the  worship  of  Astarte 
still  continued  in  the  city  (IV  Kings,  xiti,  6).  Joas, 
who  had  transported  the  treasures  of  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  pillaged  by  him,  to  Samaria,  was  buried 
in  the  tomb  of  the  kings  of  Israel  (IV  Kings,  xiv,  14-16; 
II  Parr.,  xxv,  24)  as  also  was  his  son  Jeroboam  II 
(IV  Kings,  xiv,  16,  24.  29).  Then  followed  a  series  of 
regicides  and  changing  of  ruling  families.  Zachary, 
after  reigning  six  months,  was  assassinated  (IV  Kings, 
xv,  10)  by  Sellum,  who  reigned  one  month,  and  was 
in  turn  killed  by  Manahem,  who  ruled  ten  years  (IV 
Kings,  xv,  14-17).  His  son,  Phaceia.  after  a  reign  of 
two  years,  was  put  to  death  by  the  chief  of  his  army, 
Phaecc  (IV  Kings,  xv,  25),  who  met  a  like  fate  at  the 
end  of  twenty  years  (IV  Kings,  xv,  30).  Osee,  son  of 
EIn.  seems  to  have  been  crowned  or  placed  upon  the 
throne  by  Tcglathphalasar  III,  King  of  Assyria. 
Finally  Salmanasar  IV  and  his  general,  Sargon,  took 
|x»ssrssi<.n  of  Samaria  (721  n.  c.)  after  a  siege  lasting 
not  less  than  three  years  (IV  Kings,  xvii.  4  0;  xviii, 
9  sq.).  The  inhabitants  who  survived  the  siege  were 
transported  into  Assyria  to  the  number  of  27,290, 
according  to  an  inscription.  Thus  wen'  realized  the 
threats  of  the  Prophets  against  haughty  Samaria 
(Is.,  ix.  9-11;  xxviii,  1  S;  Eseeh.,  xxiii,  4-9;  Osee, 
vn.  vni.  x.  xiv;  Amos,  iii,  9-15;  iv.  1  sq.;  vi.  1;  vii 
2  1.;  vni,  14;  Mich.,  i.  5-7;  ii;  iii;  vi;  Ps.  viii 


vni, 


I  he  first  historical  period,  and  not  the  least  glorious, 
since  it  was  for  nearly  two  hundred  years  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  was  thus  ended.  Then-  re- 
mained only  the  temple  of  Baal,  which  had  preceded 
the  temple  of  Augustus,  erected  by  King  Herod 


repaired  by  the  American  mission  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, also  the  palace  of  Amri,  discovered  by  this 
same  mission.  Instead  of  the  Israelites  transported 
into  Assyria,  colonies  were  sent  over,  formed  of  various 
nations,  Chaldeans,  Cutheana,  Syrians,  Arabs,  and 
others  (IV  Kings,  xvii,  24);  these  mingled  with  the 
native  population,  forming  an  amalgamation  of  reli- 
gion and  superstition;  thus  the  Israelites  with  their 
own  national  worship  gave  birth  to  the  people  and 
the  religion  of  the  Samaritans.  The  latter  became 
furious  enemies  of  the  Jcwb,  but  Sichem  or  Neapolia. 
and  not  Samaria,  became  their  principal  religious  ana 
political  centre.  From  721-335  b.  c,  Samaria  was  a 
Babylonian  and  Persian  city;  finally  it  fell  into  the 

EKiwer  of  Alexander  who  to  avenge  the  murder  of 
lis  governor,  partly  exterminated  the  inhabitants, 
replacing  them  by  a  Greeco-Syrian  colony  (Quintus 
Curtius,  IV,  321).  Having  thus  become  GrR-co- 
Samaritan,  the  city  continued  its  hostilities  against 
the  Jews,  and  following  an  attack  upon  Marissa,  it  was 
taken  after  a  memorable  siege  and  utterly  destroyed 
by  John  Hyrcanus  about  1 10  b.  c.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
the  pp.  mis  il  of  Syria,  Gabinus,  between  57  and  55 
b.  c.  (Josephus,  "Bell.  Jud.",  I,  vii,  7:  I,  viii,  4; 
"Ant.",  XIII,  x,  2,  3;  XIV,  v  3).  The  city  was  then 
returned  to  the  Samaritans.  Herod  the  Great  even- 
tually received  it  from  Octavius  (31  b.  c.)  after  the 
death  of  Cleopatra,  the  previous  ruler.  He  enlarged 
and  embellished  it,  in  the  centre  built  a  magnificent 
temple  to  Augustus  (of  which  the  monumental  stair- 
case may  still  be  seen),  and  called  it  Sebaste  (about 
25  b.  c.)  in  honour  of  the  sovereign  (Josephus,  "Bell. 
Jud.",  1,  xx,  3;  I,  xxi,  2;  "Ant?',  XV,  vii,  3;  XV, 
viii,  5).  Herod  made  it  one  of  his  favourite  residences, 
although  it  was  maritime  Oesarea  which  obtained  his 
political  preponderance.  After  Herod  came  his  son 
Archclaus,  who  ruled  the  city  ("Ant.",  XVII.  xi,  4; 
"Bell.  Jud.",  II,  vi,  3);  at  the  death  of  the  latter  the 
province  was  annexed  to  Syria  as  a  gift  to  Herod 
Agrippa  I,  a.  d.41  ("Ant.",  XIX  v,  1;  XIX,  ix,  1-2). 
Always  hostile  to  the  Jews,  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria 
saw  their  city  burned  by  the  latter,  a.  d.  65  ("Bell. 
Jud.",  II,  xviii,  1);  according  to  Ulpianus,  "Digest", 
L,  tit.  15,  and  the  coinage  of  the  city,  Septimius 
Severua  established  there  a  colony  about  a.  d.  200 
(Eckhel,  "Doctrina  numm.",  Ill,  44).  Very  likely 
a  Roman  garrison  was  then  placed  there. 

It  is  possible  that  there  may  have  been  some  ques- 
tion of  Samaria  in  Acts,  viii,  5,  on  the  subject  of  the 
sermon  of  the  deacon  Philip;  in  this  case  Christianity 
is  traced  to  its  very  origins.  According  to  \je  Ouien 
(Oriens  christ.,  Ill,  649-54),  Marinus,  Bishop  of  Se- 
baste, represented  the  diocese  at  the  Council  of  Nica>a 
(325);  Euacbius  at  Seleucia  (359);  Priscianus  at 
Constantinople  (381);  Elcutherius  at  Lydda  (Lydia), 
(415);  Constantine  at  the  Robber  Synod  of  Ephesus 
(449);  Marcianus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century; 
Pelagius  (53(5).  During  the  French  occupation 
Samaria  was  a  Latin  bishopric,  and  several  titulary 
bishops  are  mentioned  (Eubel,  "Hierarchia  Catholica 
medii  a<vt",  1,  445;  11,309).  The  Greeks  also  made 
it  a  titular  see.  It  must  l>e  remembered  that  Sebaste 
and  not  Samaria  was  always  the  correct  name  of  this 
diocese.  From  the  fourth  century  we  meet  with  the 
cultus  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Jerome  at  Samaria;  it 
possessed  also  the  tombs  of  EILseus  and  Abdias,  and 
that  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  whose  magnificent 
church,  rebuilt  by  the  Crusaders,  is  to-day  a  mosque 
(see  text  in  Thomson,  "Sacred  Places",  1,  102).  From 
985.  El-Muqadassi  does  not  mention  Samaria,  now 
nothing  more  than  a  humble  district  of  Xablusi;  in 
12S3,  we  find  nothing  but  one  inhabited  house  with 
the  exception  of  a  little  Greek  monastery  (Burchard, 
"Descriptio  Tcrne  Sancfcp",  Ix-ipzig,  1S73.  53).  To- 
day the  village  of  Sebnstych,  amid  orchards  and 
kitchen  gardens,  comprise  three  hundred  inhabitants, 
all  Mussulmans. 
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SmTH,  Diet,  of  Grttk  and  Roman  Grog.,  a.  v.;  Rosixaos. 
BMtral  Rteearthet  in  Palestine,  Ill  (Boston.  1H41),  13X-4U; 
7"A*  Surrey  of  Wetlern  Palestine,  Memmrt,  II  (Loudon,  ISS2), 
100-1,  211-4;  Lxos  amu  Keix.vkii,  The  Harvard  KzptdUum  to 
Samaria  in  The  Harvard  Theological  Km.  u\  11  iJauuary.  1W»), 
III  (April.  1H10J;  <Jt  eri  v  Ueeenption  de  la  Palestine,  Samarie 
11  (Paris.  1874-5).  las  20U;  Heiobt  in  Vio..  Out.  dt  la  h.Ur. 
%.  v.  Samaru;  Rerue  hWm«  liatw;.  135-45  USUI).  I2&-31. 

S.  VaILHK. 

Samaritan    Language    and    Literature. — A. 
Language. — The  original  Language  of  the  Samaritans 
was  the  vernacular  of  Palestine,  that  it*  Hebrew. 
This  language  was  superseded  later  by  Aramaic. 
One  result  of  the  domination  of  Islam  there  was  the 
substitution  of  Arabic.    Hebrew,  as  the  idiom  of 
the  Pentateuch,  both  was  and  is  for  the  Samaritans 
the  sacred  language;  and  even  to-day  some  of  them 
have  a  knowledge,  although  indeed  a  somewhat  im- 
perfect one,  of  it.    The  pronunciation  differs  con- 
siderably from  that  settled  by  the  Masoretic  text. 
As  the  Samaritans  use  neither  vowels  nor  diacritical 
signs,  the  pronunciation  has  only  been  preserved 
by  tradition;   yet,  notwithstanding  isolated  varia- 
tions, it  seems  to  have  remained,  on  the  whole,  very 
much  the  same.    Information  on  this  point  is  given 
by  II.  Petermann  in  his  "  Versuch  einer  hebraiaehen 
Formenlehre  nach   dcr  Auasprache  der  heutigen 
Samaritaner"  (Ixupzig,  1868).    The  colloquial  lan- 
guage of  the  Samaritans  from  the  last  centuries  be- 
fore Christ  up  to  the  first  centuries  of  the  Arab 
domination  was  a  dialect  of  western  Aramaic  largely 
peculiar  to  Palestine.    What  was  formerly  called 
the  Samaritan  language  rested  almost  exclusively 
upon  the  polyglot  edition  of  the  Samaritan  Targum 
(see  below),  and  most  of  the  lexical  and  grammatical 
iK-culiarities  which  were  aseril>ed  to  this  idiom  have 
been  deduced  solelv  from  the  incredibly  corrupt 
manuscripts  of  the  Targum.    They  rest  on  corrup- 
tions, arbitrary  spellings,  mutilated  Arabic  idioms, 
anil  other  errors  of  copyists  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  true  idiom  of  the  language.  Consequently, 
the  existing  Samaritan  grammars  and  lexicons  are 
in  the  highest  degree  misleading  to  those  who  are 
not  specialists.    Among,  these  works  are,  for  example, 
Uhlemann,  "InstitutioneslinguseSamaritatue"  (Leip- 
zig, 1837);  Nicholls,  "A  Grammar  of  the  Samaritan 
Language"  (London,  1858);    Petermann,  "Brevis 
lingua?  Sam.  grammatica"  (Berlin,  1873);  Castclli, 
" Lexicon heptaglot ton"  (London,  1669).    |Cf.  Kohn, 
"Zur  Sprache,  Literatur  und  Dogmatik  der  Samari- 
taner"  (Leipzig,    1876).)    Apart   from  a  decided 
intermixture  of  Hebrew  idioms,  as  well  as  of  words 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  1.  itin,  the  real  Samari- 
tan language  differed  but  little  from  the  Aramaic 
spoken  in  the  other  parts  of  Palestine,  especially  from 
that  of  Northern  Palestine,  as,  for  example,  it  is 
found  in  the  Palestinian  Talmud.    Owing  to  the 
secluded  position  of  this  people,  its  literature  in  the 
course  of  time  must  have  become  more  and  more 
isolated.    No  linguistic  value  can  be  attached  to  the 
writings  in  what  is  called  the  Samaritan  language, 
produced  after  the  extinction  of  Aramaic  The 
authors,  accustomed  to  speak  Arabic,  strove  to  write 
in  a  language  of  which  they  hat!  no  mastery. 

I^eavirig  out  later  flourishes  added  to  individual 
letters,  Samaritan  written  characters  represent  a  more 
ancient  type  than  the  square  characters  and  resem- 
ble those  found  on  Hebrew  coins  and  the  inscrip- 
tions of  seals,  but  with  a  greater  inclination  to  the 
cursive.  The  script  appears  to  belong  to  a  later 
development  of  the  writing  tided  in  the  old  Hebrew 
codices,  and,  taken  altogether,  a  type  of  writing 
common  in  a  part  of  Palestine  in  the  fourth  century 
before  Christ  may  be  preserved  in  it.  It  would  be 
well  to  replace  the  unsatisfactory  Samaritan  type 
used  in  printing  with  more  suitable  characters  in 
closer  agreement  with  the  old  manuscripts.  Among 
the  inscriptions  written  in  Samaritan  characters 
XII  I. -27 


the  two  most  important  are  those  at  Nablus,  the  one 
in  the  minaret  wall  of  the  mosque  of  El-Hadra,  the 
other  Iwlonging  to  a  private  individual.  |Cf. 


!>elonging  to 
in    "Zeitschrift   der  deutschen 


Gesellscliaft"  (hereafter  to  be  cited  as  ZDMG), 
XIV  (1806),  622.  The  first  inscription  is  also  dis- 
cussed by  Blau  in  ZDMG,  XIII  (1859),  275,  the  second 
is  treated  in  Lidzbarski,  "Handbuch  der  nor 
Epigraphik"  (Weimar,  1898),  440. |  Both  in 
lions  belong  apparently  to  the  period  before  the 
struction  of  the  Samaritan  Synagogue  by  Justinian 
1  (529  b.  a).  The  inscription  on  the  building  of  the 
present  synagogue  (published  by  Rosen  in  ZDMG. 
XIV,  624)  belongs  to  the  year  1711.  In  regard 
to  some  other  inscriptions,  cf.  B.  Wright  in  "Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Society  of  Biblical  Archieoiogy  ", 
VI  (1883).  November,  25;  Clennont-Ganneau  in 
"Revue  biblique"  (1906),  84;  Lagrange  in  "Revue 
illustree  de  la  Terre  Sainte"  (1890),  339  (1891),  83; 
also  in  "Revue  biblique"  (1893),  114;  Sobernheim, 
"Samar.  Inschriften  aus  Damaskus"  in  "Mit- 
teilungen  und  Nachrichten  des  Deutschen  Pal&stina- 
Vereins",  VIII  (1902).  70;  Idem,  "Sieben  samarit. 
Inschriften  aus  Damaskus"  (Vienna,  1903). 

B.  Literature. — Samaritan  literature  consists  of 
writings  in  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  Arabic,  and  for  the 
Hellenistic  period,  Greek.  The  number  of  writings 
at  present  in  the  possession  of  the  Samaritan  com- 
munity at  Nablus  is  small.  Barton  has  given  in 
"Bihhoth.  Sacra",  LX  (1903),  612  sqq.,  a  list  of 
these  books  and  manuscripts  drawn  up  by  Jaqub,  the 
priest  at  Nablus.  From  the  seventeenth  century 
on,  manuscripts  have  been  acquired  by  various 
European  libraries.  The  number  of  these  was  con- 
siderably increased  through  the  sale  of  manuscripts 
made  in  1870  to  the  Imperial  Library  of  St.  Peters- 
burg by  the  Karaite  Abraham  Firkovitch; 
writings  had  been  collected  by  him  in  the 
of  the  Samaritans  at  Cairo  and  Nablus. 

Margouocth.  Deem  pt  ire  Lut  of  the  Hebrev  and  Samaritan 
MSS.  of  the  Brit.  1/uwum  (London,  lSBIl);  Catalogue  of  the 
Hebrew  and  Samar.  MSS.  in  the  Brit.  Mueeum  (only  I  vol. 
publ.,  London,  1800);  Ni  vim  m.  Catalogue  of  the  Hebrev  MSS. 
in  the  Bodleian  Library  (Oxford.  1HHS):  HarjCayt,  The  roller- 
lion  of  Samaritan  MSS.  at  St.  Petertburg  (London,  1874);  Cata- 
loguee  dee  MSS.  ktbrrux  et  eamaritain*  de  ttt  B\l>tii4hhjue  fmjifriate 

mtixkider  in  Zeittehrift  far 
-inted  at  Krankfort-on-tbe- 


e*fue  . 

(Paris.  lSllfll;  Supplement  by  Steimmtixkider  in  Zeittehrift 
hrbe.  Biblioaraphie.  VI  (1902.  reprinted  at  Krankfort-on-tl 
Main.  1WM);  Qeioer.  A'run  Mitteilunaen  ahtr  die  Samaritaner  in 


Zeiteehrift  der  deuttehen  MoroenUtnttitehen  lleeelltehaft,  XVI 
XXII.  a  review  of  publication*  from  thr  Samaritan  literature  up 
to  ISflH.  Cf.  also  NirTT,  A  Sketeh  of  Samaritan  History,  tiogma 
and  Literature  (London.  1H74);  Cowley.  Sam.  Literature  and 
Religion  in  Jew.  Quart.  Rev.  (IK96),  562  sqq.;  Montgomery, 
The  Samaritan*  (Philadelphia.  1U07),  270  sqq. 

In  the  remainder  of  this  article  a  condensed  sketch 
will  be  given  of  the  most  important  writings  con- 
tained in  the  Samaritan  literature. 

(1)  The  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  Trans- 
lations of  It. — The  most  important  of  the  works 
belonging  to  Samaritan  literature  is  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  that  is  the  Pentateuch  written  in  the 
Samaritan  character  in  Hebrew,  which  is  not  to  l>c 
confounded  with  the  Samaritan  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  or  with  the  Samaritan  Targum  (see  be- 
low). In  the  early  Christian  centuries  this  Pen- 
tateuch was  frequently  mentioned  in  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers  and  in  marginal  notes  to  old  manu- 
scripts, but  in  the  course  of  time  it  was  forgotten. 
In  1016  Pietro  della  Valle  obtained  a  copy  by  pur- 
chase at  Damascus;  this  copy  came  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  library  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris  and  was 
printed  in  1645  in  the  Paris  Polyglot.  At  the  present 
time  the  manuscript,  which  is  imperfect  and  dates 
from  1514,  is  in  the  Vatican  Library.  From  the  time 
of  this  publication  the  number  of  codices,  some  much 
older,  has  been  greatly  increased,  and  Kennicott  was 
able  to  compare  in  whole  or  part  sixteen  manuscripts 
["Vet.  Test.  Hebr."  (Oxford,  1776)].  The  views  of 
scholars  vary  as  to  the  antiquity  of  this  Samaritan 
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recension.  Some  maintain  the  opinion  that  the 
Samaritans  became  acquainted  with  the  Pentateuch 
through  the  Jews  who  were  left  in  the  country,  or 
through  the  priest  mentioned  in  IV  Kings,  xvii,  28. 
Others,  however,  hold  the  view  that  the  Samaritans 
did  not  come  into  possession  of  the  Pentateuch  until 
they  were  definitely  formed  into  an  independent 
community.  This  much,  however,  is  certain:  that 
it  must  have  been  already  adopted  by  the  time  of  the 
founding  of  the  temple  on  Garirim,  consequently  in 
the  time  of  Nehemius.  It  is,  therefore,  a  recension 
which  was  in  existence  before  the  Septuagint,  which 
fact  makes  evident  its  importance  for  the  verification 
of  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

A  comparison  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  with 
the  Masoretic  text  shows  that  the  former  varies  from 
the  latter  in  very  many  places  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
very  often  agm»  with  the  Septuagint.  For  the 
variant  readings  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  see 
Kennicott,  loe.  cit.,  and  for  the  most  complete  list 
see  Petermann,  loc.  cit.,  219-26.  A  systematic 
grouping  of  these  variants  is  given  by  Gesenius,  "  I)e 
Pentatcuchi  Samaritani  nrigine  indole  et  auctoritatc" 
(Halle,  1815),  p.  46.  Very  many  of  these  variations 
refer  to  orthographic  and  grammatic  details  which 
are  of  no  importance  for  the  sense  of  the  text ;  others 
rest  on  evident  blunders,  while  still  others  are  plainly 
deliberate  changes,  as  the  removal  of  anthroiwmor- 
phisms  and  expressions  which  seemed  objectionable, 
the  bringing  into  conformity  of  parallel  passages, 
insertion  of  additions,  large  and  small,  different 
members  in  the  genealogies,  corruptions  in  favour  of 
the  religious  opinions  of  the  Samaritans,  among 
them,  in  Deut.,  xxvii,  4,  the  substitution  of  Oaritim 
for  QbaV,  and  other  like  changes.  Although,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Masoretic  text,  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  shows  many  errors,  yet  it  also  contains 
readings  which  can  be  neither  oversights  nor  delib- 
erate changes,  and  of  these  a  considerable  number 
coincide  with  the  Septuagint  in  opposition  to  the 
Masoretic  text.  Some  scholars  have  sought  to  draw 
from  this  the  conclusion  that  a  copy  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment used  by  Samaritans  set  tled  in  Egypt  served  as  a 
model  for  the  Septuagint.  According  to  Kohn,  "  De 
Pentat.  Samar."  (Breslau,  1865),  the  translators  of 
the  Septuagint  used  a  Gneco-Samaritan  version, 
while  the  sumo  scholar  later  claims  to  trace  back  the 
agreements  to  subsequent  inter|x>lations  from  the 
Samareiticon  [Kohn.  "Samareiticon  und  Septua- 
ginta"  in  "  Mag&zin  fur  Clench,  und  Wisscnschaft  des 
Judentums"  (1894),  1  sqq.,  49  sqq.].  The  simplest 
way  of  explaining  the  uniformity  is  the  hyiMithcsis 
that  both  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  the  Septua- 
gint go  back  to  a  form  of  text  common  to  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews  which  varies  somewhat  from  the  Masoretic 
text  which  was  settled  later.  However,  taking 
everything  together,  the  decision  must  be  reached 
that  the  Masoretic  tradition  has  more  faithfully  pre- 
served the  original  form  of  the  text. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  manuscripts  of  the. 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  is  that  in  the  synagogue  at 
Nablus.  It  is  a  roll  made  of  the  skins  of  rams,  and 
written,  according  to  the  belief  of  the  Samaritans, 
in  the  thirteenth  year  aftei  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Tabernacle  on  Mount  Gorizim 
by  Abisha,  a  great-grandson  of  Aaron.  Abisha 
claims  for  himself  the  authorship  of  the  manuscript 
in  a  speech  in  the  first  person  which  is  inserted  bi- 
txveen  the  columns  of  IVut.,  v,  6  sqq.,  in  the  form  of 
what  is  called  a  Inrikh.  This  is  of  course  a  fable. 
Hie  age  ..f  the  roll  cannot  be  exactlv  Nettled 
to  new  it  has  not  been  possible  '  to 
thoroughly. 

/w'/v  ,","!'»»"  .r*«"»<-'>'-h  »;«  prinied  in  vol  VI  of  th« 


imiolt  H  auttarilaU  (Halle.  1815);  Kicll,  Rinltihmq  in  Hat  AH* 
Ttlamtnt  (Padcrbom.  19061,  111  aqt|.;  Gall  in  ZnlKhnfl  /tr 
dit  aUtatammtl.  Wutrtudufi  (1006).  203. 

(2)  The  Samaritan  Targum. — In  addition  to  the 
Hebrew  Pentateuch,  the  Samaritans  had  also  a  trans- 
lation of  this  in  the  Samaritan-Aramaic  idiom,  the 
Samaritan  Targum.  According  to  their  own  account 
this  was  written  by  Nathanacl,  a  priest,  who  died 
B.  c.  20.  In  reality,  it  probably  belongs  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century  after  Christ;  in  any  case  it 
cannot  be  put  earlier  than  the  second  century  of  our 
era.  In  all  the  manuscripts  the  text  is  hopelessly 
garbled,  and  what  has  been  published  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  as  the  Samaritan  Targum  proves  in  reality 
to  be  a  text  frequently  corrected,  altered,  and  cor- 
rupted, both  in  language  and  contents,  at  various 
times,  in  various  localities,  and  by  various  hands,  a 
text  that  is  constantly  farther  removed  from  its 
original  which  in  the  end  is  almost  lost  sight  of.  An 
approximate  idea  of  what  the  original  may  have  been 
is  presented  in  the  St.  Petersburg  fragments  published 
by  Kohn,  "Zur  Sprache,  Literatur  und  Dogmatik  der 
Samaritaner"  (Leipzig,  1876),  p.  214.  According  to 
Kahle,  "Textkritische  und  lexikalische  Bemerkungen 
sum  Samaritan.  Pent.-Targum"  (Leipzig,  1898), 
there  had  never  been  a  universally  .1  knowledge*! 
original  Targum,  but  only  partial  translations  made 
by  various  priests  for  practical  purposes.  On  this 
point  cf.  K.  Littmann  in  "Theol.  Literatur-Zcitung" 
(1899),  No.  VI.  BO  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge,  the 
original  Targum  was  a  fairly  literal  translation  from 
the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  but  a  translation  made 
without  any  real  comprehension  of  the  sense  and  with 
a  defective  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language. 

It  waa  first,  and  most  incorrectly,  printed  in  vol.  VI  of  Ihn 
Parit  Polvolal  (1445),  aomewhat  more  correctly  in  vol.  VI  ol  th« 
London  Polyglot  (IftST):  later  it  wu  ext.  by  HrCll  in  square 
character*  (Frankforl-on-Main.  l»73-76>.  The  edition  by 
PKT»aiM\N<i,  PrrUaleuchut  Samaritanut:  I.  Gen«i«;  II.  Kxodut 
(Berlin.  ls72-73>.  in  alao  unfortunately  not  critically  aatiafactory; 
iu  continuation  by  Vollciu.  Ltntictu  (ISM):  Xumbrrt  (.18631; 
r>r\tttr»n«my  (1807).  rwu  on  Ix'ttcr  authentic*.  In  addition 
lrimmcnt«  found  at  Oxford.  I^mdon.  awl  .St.  IVtembunt  have 
lieen  puiili«hc<l,  Kuns,  SamnrUnnimrhr.  Slud\rn  (Hreaiau,  I80SK 
Iol'h  in  ZDMQ.  LXVII  USU3).  «2ti  mm. 

Greek  readings  designated  as  to  2««<ip«iri*6r  are 
frequently  quoted  in  old  hexaplurie  ncholin  ami  bv 
some  Fathers.    These  readings  nearly  all  agree  with 


the  Samaritan  Targum. 
ably  nothing 
Samaritan  T: 


This  2oMopt«Tuc*»  was  nrob- 
than  a  Greek  translation  of  the 


is  up 
examine  it 


in  Egypt  for  the 
the  Samaritan  communities  there  (Kohn  in  ZDMG. 
XLVII  (189:1),  650  sqq.;  Idem,  " Samareiticou  und 
Septuaginta"  (see  above)). 

(3)  Translation  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Arabic. — 
The  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  into  Arabic  that 
passes  under  the  name  of  Abu  Sa'id  ap|>eared  in  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  probably  to  drive  out 
the  translation  by  Saadju  fd.  924).  Abu  Said,  who 
lived  in  the  thirteenth  century,  was  the  reviser  of 
the  Arabic  Pentateuch;  formerly  he  was  incorrectly 
regarded  as  its  translator.  Bloch  and  Kahie  have 
lately  demonstrate!  that  this  translation  has  ab- 
solutely no  uniform  character,  that  two,  if  not  more, 
recensions  are  to  be  accepted.  The  translation  is,  in 
general,  an  exact  one,  although  now  and  then  an 
effort  is  evidently  made  to  bring  the  Biblical  text  into 
conformity  with  the  religious  opinions  of  the  Samar- 
itans. The  work  used  in  preparing  it  is  of  course  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch,  but  it  can  Is-  proved  that 
Saadja's  translation  was  also  used. 

Abu  Said.  OwiM,  BkmImm,  r>rtfi>MJ.  cd.  Kt  rvrs  (Ivrydro, 
IH-M-.VI);  Mio.it.  tttr  •amaril.-nral).  Prnlnlrurh-l'r>>rr'rt:<4<^ 
(/>.«/..  I  Wt  (Berlin,  WOIS,  with  introduction  uid  BOM.  «'f.. 
an  rt-mr.li  IhU,  K»m.  in  Zrii.rhrtft  fur  h,)t.  BibtuvnpK-  <I«tt), 
no.  I:  Ibem.  /)i>  nnih.  Bib-luUrtHtuno-n  ll*ipiig.  I0OI).  .'j 
(Ei-I..  it.  iO-lWl  ;  the  celebrated  B'lrbrrini  TrxqiM  in  the 
Il.arlierini  Library  at  Home  dltai  from  1227  and  contain*  tn 
three  eolumn>  lite  Samaritan  [Vnlaleucb.  the  Samaritan  Tarirutu, 
ami  the  Arabic  translation  in  Samaritan  characters. 

Thus  the  succession  in  order  of  time  "f  the  trans- 
lations of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  coincides  with 
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the  historical  facte:  Samaritan  Targum  or  translation 
into  the  Aramaic  vernacular;  Greek  translation 
iii[i.afi.r,«i:iii  for  the  diaspora;  Arabic  translation 
from  the  time  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Arabs. 

(4)  Exegetical  and  Theological  Literature. — To  this 
belongs  above  all  the  haggadic  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch  written  by  Marqa  in  pure  Aramaic  and 
generally  ascribed  to  the  fourth  century.  It  contains 
chiefly  edifying  mentations  on  selected  portions  of 
the  Pentateuch  in  six  books.  The  copy  of  it  which 
Petermann  hod  made  from  a  manuscript  at  Nablus 
in  1868  is  at  Berlin.  Portions  of  this  have  been  pub- 
lished: Hcidenheim,  Books  I}  II,  IV,  and  extracts 
from  the  other  books  in  "Bibhoth.  Samar.",  Ill,  Pts. 
5  and  6  (Weimar,  1896);  Baneth,  "Des  Samar. 
Marnah  an  die  22  Buchstaben  anknupfende  Abhand- 
lung  (Berlin,  1888);  Munk,  "Des  Sam.  M.  Frzah- 
lung  ubcr  den  Tod  Moses"  (Berlin,  1890) ;  Emmerich, 
"  linn  Siegeslied,  eine  Schrifterklarung  des  Sam.  M." 
(Berlin,  1897);  Hildesheimer,  "Marqaha  Buch  der 
Wunder"  (Berlin,  1898).  The  most  prosperous  period 
of  Samaritan  theological  learning  was  that  of  the 
Jueheo-Arabic  literature,  the  pioneer  in  which  was 
Saadia,  while  the  path  he  opened  was  zealously  fol- 
lowed by  Kabbinists  and  Karaites.  A  num!>er  of 
Samaritan-Arabic  commentaries  on  the  Pentateuch 
belong  to  the  three  centuries  succeeding  that  in  which 
Saadja  lived.  Among  these  belongs,  for  example,  a 
commentary  on  Genesis  dated  1053,  of  which  Neu- 
bauer  publishes  a  fragment  (Gen.,  i-xxviii,  10)  in  the 
"Journ.  Asiat."  (1873),  341.  Ibrahim  of  the  tribe 
of  Jaqub,  who  probably  did  not  live  before  the  six- 
teenth century,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Penta- 
teuch, planned  on  a  large  scale.  A  manuscript  copy 
of  the  first  four  books  made  at  Nablus  through  the 
efforts  of  Petermann  is  at  Berlin.  Publications  from 
it  are:  Klumel,  "Miaehpatim,  Ein  samarit.-arab. 
Commentar  xu  Ex.  xxi-xxii,  15,  von  Ibrahim  ibn 
Jakub"  (Berlin,  1902);  Hanover,  "Das  Fcstgeaetx 
der  Samaritaner  nach  Ibrahim  ibn  Jakub"  (Berlin, 
1904).  Various  extracts  are  given  by  Geiger  in 
ZDMG,  XVII  (1863),  723;  XX  (1866),  147;  XXII 
(1868),  532.  Other  commentaries  arc  to  be  found  in 
manuscript  in  libraries;  the  titles  of  a  number  of  them 
are  known.  Works  on  smaller  portions  of  the  Penta- 
teuch were  also  not  unusual. 

Among  the  codifications  of  the  Law  the  most  im- 
portant is  the  "Kitab  al-Kafi"  written  about  1050  by 
Vusuf  ibn  Salamah;  the  work  is  a  kind  of  Samaritan 
Schulchnn  aruch,  made  up  of  the  explanations  of  the 
most  distinguished  Samaritan  teachers  of  the  law. 
Of  this  work  Kohn  has  edited  the  tenth  chapter.  "  Die 
Zaraath-Geaetxe  der  Bibel  nach  dem  Kitab  al-Kafi 
des  Jusuf  ibn  Salamah"  (Frankfort  on  the  Main, 
1S99).  Munajja  ibn  Zadaka,  an  important  and  pro- 
lific writer,  taught  in  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century. 
Various  writings  of  his  are  quoted;  the  most  widely 
known  was  his  "  Kitab  al  Khilaf ",  a  more  exact  title 
of  which  would  be,  "  Investigations  and  Controversial 
Questions  between  the  two  Sects  of  Jews  and  Samar- 
itans". The  work  is  divided  into  two  parts;  a 
manuscript  copy  of  the  second  part,  obtained  by 
Petermann  in  1868  at  Nablus,  is  to  be  found  at  Berlin. 
Further  information  concerning  this  second  part  is 
given  by  L.  Wresrhner,  "  Samaritanische  Traditionen" 
(Halle,  1888).  Six  small  fragments  of  this  work  are 
at  Breslau  and  have  been  published  by  Drabkin, 
"Fragmenta  commentarii  ad  Pentateuchum  Samar- 
itano-Arabiri  sex"  (Breslau.  1875).  In  addition  to 
these  many  theological  works  are  cited  or  are  to  be 
found  in  manuscript  in  libraries.  Cf.  Nutt,  loc.  cit., 
131  KM.;  Steinschneider,  "Die  arabische  Literatur 
der  Juden"  (Frankfort -on-Main.  1902),  319  sqq. 

(5)  Liturgy  and  Religious  Poetry. — A  large  number 
of  the  manuscripts  are  liturgical  texts.  Thev  eon- 
tain  prayers  and  hymns  for  various  feasts  and  occa- 

I  in  Aramaic  and  Hebrew.    The  majority  belong 


to  a  fairly  late  period,  as  the  numerous  Arabic  idioms 
show.  In  some  of  them,  each  Hebrew  or  Aramaic 
strophe  is  followed  by  an  Arabic  translation.  The 
earliest  and  most  celebrated  liturgical  poet  is  Marqa; 
next  to  him  comes  his  contemporary  Amram.  Later 
poets  are,  for  example,  Abu'l  Hasan  (eleventh  century) 
and  his  son  Ab-Galuga;  the  high-priest  Pinehas  ben 
Joseph  (fourteenth  century),  his  son  Abiaha,  the  tat- 
ter's contemporary  Abdallah  ben  Salamah;  further, 
Abraham  al-tjabasi  (sixteenth  century)  and  others. 
The  British  Museum  has  a  complete  manuscript  of 
the  Samaritan  Liturgy  in  twelve  quarto  volumes. 

Cowlet,  The  Samaritan  Liturgy,  rdUed  iriih  Introductittn  rtr. 
(2  voln.,  Oxford,  1910).  Of  earlier  publication!  of  various 
hymna  ahould  be  mentioned:  Okkkniti.  (armina  SamnrUana 
(L-ip.ig.  1K24):  Gnotr  in  ZDMO,  XVIII  (1SA4K  8U  nqu.i  Tht 
Prayrr  of  Ab-Haluaa;  XXI  (1SS7J,  273  egc|.:  Tkt  Litany  ,>/  \luroa; 
Khh\.  Zur  Sprache,  Liirraiur  und  Dogmalit  d.  Samar.  (an  old 
Pruarh-Hajjada).  What  UeiDEKUBiu  offer*  in  hi*  Quarterly 
and  in  the  Bibliotk.  Samar.  must  be  characterised  aa  decidedly 
imperfect.  In  general,  cf.  Cowley.  7"»e  Sam.  Liturgy  and 
oftht  in  Jnoi.h  Quarterly  Rtnrw,  VII  (1S94),  121 
ArrorosT.  La  lituryit  mmaritai**  (Angers,  1900). 


(6)  Chronicles  and  other  Forms  of  Secular  Litera- 
ture.— A  distinct  branch  of  the  literature  is  formed  by 
the  Samaritan  chronicles.  Among  these  are:  (a)  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  in  Arabic,  the  main  part  of  which 
probably  belongs  to  the  thirteenth  century,  even 
though  here  and  there  it  may  be  based  on  earlier 
records.  In  thirty-eight  chapters  it  treats,  somewhat 
in  the  manner  of  a  Midrasn,  the  history  from  the 
death  of  Moses  to  the  death  of  Josue,  with  manv 
apocryphal  additions.  An  appendix  to  the  ninth 
chapter  carries  on  the  recital  to  Alexander  Severus. 
The  sole  manuscript  in  Samaritan  characters  came 
from  Cairo  and  is  to  be  found  now  at  Leyden.  It 
was  published  in  Arabic  with  a  Latin  translation  by 
Juynboll,  "Chronicon  Samaritanum"  (Leyden,  1848). 
A  Hebrew  translation  was  issued  by  Kirchheim, 
1513  "TI3  (Frankfort  on  the  Main,  1855);  an  English 
one  by  O.  T.  Crane,  "The  Samaritan  Chronicle  or 
the  Book  of  Joshua"  (New  York,  1890).  Gaster 
believed  he  had  discovered  the  Hebraico-Samaritan 
"Book  of  Josue",  and  published  it  in  square  char- 
acters, with  a  German  translation,  in  the  ZDMG, 
LXII  (1908),  209  sqq.,  494  sqq.  He  was,  however, 
the  victim  of  a  mystification.  Cf.  Kahle,  loc.  cit.. 
250  sq.;   Dalmann  in  "Theol.  Literaturxcitung,f 


(1908).  533,  665;  Fraenkel,  loc.  cit.,  481  sqq.;  Ya 
in  "Sitxungsber.  d.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.  in  Berlin", 
XXIX  (1908),  887  sqq.  (b)  The  Arabic  Chronicle 
of  Abu'l  Fath.— According  to  the  statement  of  the 
author  this  chronicle  was  written  at  Nablus  in  the  year 
756  of  the  Hcgira  or  A.  D.  1355,  at  the  request  of  the 
high-priest  Pinehas.  It  relates  the  course  of  events 
from  the  time  of  Adam  to  that  of  Mohammed,  using 
older  chronicles  as  a  basis.  Some  manuscripts  give 
a  continuation  up  to  Harun-al-Rashid.  The  work 
contains  numerous  anachronisms  and  fables;  it  is  in- 
tended to  magnify  the  Samaritans  in  an  unfair  man- 
ner, anil  passes  over  whole  periods  of  time.  It  was 
edited  by  Vilmar.  "Abulfathi  annales  Samaritani" 
(Gotha,  1856).  The  I>atin  translation  that  was  an- 
nounced has  not  vet  appeared,  (c)  El  Tolide,  known 
as  "the  Ncubauer  Chronicle".— A  copy  of  this 
chronicle,  tnade  in  1859  by  the  high-priest  Jaqub  ben 
Aaron,  was  published  by  A.  Neubauer  in  the  "Journal 
Asiatiquc"  1 1869).  385  sqq.  The  chronicle  is  written 
in  Hebrew  and  is  accompanied  by  a  literal  Arabic 
translation.  The  main  part,  written  in  1149.  is  the 
work  of  the  high-priest  Eleazar  ben  Amram,  the  con- 
tinuation, written  in  1340,  is  that  of  Jaqub  ben 
Ismael.  Other  writers  have  brought  the  chronicle 
down  to  1856.  It  contains  hardly  more  than  bare 
chronologies  from  Adam  on,  together  with  brief 
historical  notices,  and  is  in  reality  little  more  than  a 
catalogue  of  the  high-priests  and  of  the  most  im- 
portant Samaritan  families,  (d)  A  chronicle  edited 
by  E.  N.  Adler  and  M.  Seligaohn,  "line  nouvellc 
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chronique  samaritainc"  in  the  "Revue  de*  ft  tide* 
juives'',  vols.  XLIV,  XLV,  XLVIj  aUo  printed 
separately  (Paris,  1903).  It  comes  down  to  the  year 
1899.  With  exception  of  a  few  Samaritan  word*  anil 
two  lit unocal  portions  in  the  Samaritan  dialect,  the 
language  is  a  corrupt  Hebrew  full  of  Arabic  cxprcs- 
Besides  the  chronicles  which  have  become 
up  to  now,  there  must  have  been,  at  least  in 
times,  many  other  works  of  historical  and 
legendary  character.  Cf.  for  example,  "  Bueh  Jostia", 
c.  Ixvii  at  close,  and  Abu'l  Path,  in  his  introduction. 
As  regards  other  branches  of  secular  learning, 
its  or  titles  are  known  of  works  on 
•etc.  A  few  writings  on  grammar  have 
preserved,  especially  on  that  of  the  Hebrew  language; 
among  these  authors  are  Ibrahim  ben  Faray  of  the 
twelfth  century,  Elcaxar  ben  Pinchas  about  1400, 
Abu  Sa'id,  apparently  the  same  as  the  one  who  wrote 
the  translation  of  the  Pentateuch.  These  works  arc 
to  be  found  in  manuscript  at  Ley  den.  Noeldeke  in- 
vestigated them  carefully  and  published  the  results 
in  the  "Gottinger  Gelehrte  Naehriehten",  nos.  17 
and  20  (1862).  These  writings  give  sufficient  in- 
formation as  to  the  position  of  the  Samaritan  in 
regard  to  grammar  and  show  that  they  did  not  ad- 
vance beyond  an  uncertain  groping.  Of  particular 
interest  is  the  little  treatise  of  Abu  Sa'id  on  reading 
Hebrew,  which  Xoeldeke  gives  in  the  original  and 
in  a  translation  (loc.  cit.,  387  sqq.).  There  arc  also 
manuscripts  of  lexical  character,  which  are,  however, 
of  little  value.  A  manuscript  written  by  a  priest 
named  Pinchas  in  the  Bibliothcquc  Nationale  at 
Paris  contains  the  vert)  and  noun  forms  in  parallel 
columns  of  Hebrew,  Samaritan,  and  Arabic;  a  copy 
of  this  manuscript  is  at  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
Cf.  Nutt,  loc.  cit.,  150,  and  Harkavy,  loc.  cit.,  in 
appendix,  p.  161. 

(5 1  Epistles. — The  correspondence  between  Sa- 
maritan* and  European  scholars  which  lx*gan  at 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  and  was  continued, 
with  occasional  interruptions,  up  to  a  recent  date, 
an  essential  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of 
onditions.  These  letters  of  the  Samari- 
ums are  either  in  Arabic  or  in  a  more  or  less  correct 
Hebrew  writ  ten  in  Samaritan  characters;  the  latter  are 
generally  accom,>anicd  by  an  Arabic  tnuislation.  The 
first  European  scholar  to  enter  into  correspondence 
with  the  Samaritans  was  Joseph  Scaliger.  In  1.589  he 
addressed  letters  to  the  Samaritan  communities  at 
Nablus  and  Cairo;  but  no  answer  was  sent  until 
after  his  death  (1609).  This  was  followed  by  the 
correspondence  (1072-88)  carried  on  with  Thomas 
Marshall,  Hector  of  Lincoln  College  at  Oxford,  through 
Huntington,  the  Anglican  preacher  at  Aleppo,  and 
the  eorrespondence(10S4-1691)  with  the  German  Hiob 
Ludolf.  After  a  long  suspension  the  correspondence 
was  resumed  (I 808  26)  by  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  As 
regards  a  further  scattered  correspondence  see  the 
bibliography  lielow. 

The  r»e*t  ml  It*:  tiuii  oi  tlie  Samaritan  rorreapontlenee  wince  tho 
time  ul  Huntington  im  dk  Sacv.  Corretpondanrr  drs  S-imnhtatns 
it  Saptnuf  in  \.*vt*  it  Hitr.iU*  <lr»  .U.S.S.  dr  la  HMu*hi>)U€  du 
Rot.  Ml  i  I'arU,  1M1).  1  aqt].,  contain*  the  oriiciuitb<  with  French 
translations;  cf.  ,.!■«,  Hkiuemiikiu  in  Visri,tljahrtfhrifl  /fir 
enVli.fh-i)„.A.<9.  Forchuna  uni  KrUtk.  I  (Gotha,  lMUl.  78  ««|o.; 
abo  ZtiMd,   17  (18031.  :nr,  IUmaker  m  Artkvf  fonr 

KrrMJK,  („*,hwl*;u,  V  (AraMNM,  1834),  i  win.;  a  letter 
•auremie.1  in  IM.'  to  the  Kn-neh  Government  L*  punliglp-ti  ill 
'**  Anwik'  (,M.....f'Ai'  rhrHimnr  il.vvtj.  I  if  later  Hale  are 
a  letter  t.,  Kautrarh.  »-e  Xnl;krtft  ,ltt  Drulirhrn  I'nUflinn- 
"ISt'l  M?  ""'>  ;  tt  l,  ,U  r  aoilrt~*e.l  to  Kinjt  (Jwar  of 
Saeileii  iiul.lii.iie.1  by  AumrlKT  (I'lmata,  IBflTl.  one  to  Ho-» N- 
»*«'••  9*  l-rlirhwh  drt  mmnrd.in.  Sprarhf  (Vienna.  I!«l||' 
om-  to  BmniN,  are  BiW.  ajmi..  LX  (IMS>.  Bin. 

f6>  Secular  Literature  of  the  Hellenistic  Era  in 
Greek  —In  dosing,  something  should  he  said  of  the 
secular  literature  written  during  the  hcllenistic  era 
m  Greek.  Tin-  chronicler  Thai  I  us  (about  40  B.  r.) 
was  probably  a  Samaritan.  His  work  appears  to 
have  been  a  chronicle  of  the  world.    The  majority 


nces  to  it  relate  to  tne 
to  the  history  of  Cyrus, 
and  Greek  mythological 
it  with  the  manner  of  the 


of  fragments  of  and  references  to  it  relate  to  the 
mythological  period;  a  few 
The  mixture  of  Oriental 
stories  is  in  entire  agreemei 

Jews  of  his  era.  For  the  fr  _ 
"Fragm.  hist.  Gnrc",  III,  517-519. 
Among  the  citations  made  by  Alexander  Polyhis- 
tor  one  from  an  unknown  person  is  preserved  in 
Euscbius,  "Prop.  Evang.",  IX,  xviii.  This  agree*  in 
matter  with  a  longer  quotation  (ibid.,  I  A,  xvii) 
erroneously  ascrilxHl  to  the  Jew  Eupolemos.  Both 
citations  arc  plainly  to  be  traced  to  one  original  which 
must  have  been  the  work  of  a  Samaritan  of  whom  no 
further  particulars  are  known;  for  example.  Garizim 
is  explained  as  6/»t  wj/lvrw.  The  fragments  are  to 
be  found  in  C.  Muller,  loc.  cit.,  Ill,  214.  The 
Samaritan  Theodotus,  who  lived  about  200  n.  r., 
wrote  an  epic  on  Sichem  of  which  fortv-«even  hexam- 
eters are  preserved  in  Euscbius,  "Pnep.  Evang.", 
IX,  xxii;  see  C.  Muller,  loc.  cit.,  217.  He  also  seems 
to  have  embellished  sacred  history  with  scraps  of 
Greek  mythology.  Freudenthal  also  thinks  that 
Cleodemus,  or  Malchus  (2O0  n.  a),  was  a  Samaritan, 
on  account  of  the  syncretic  fusion  of  Greek  mythology 
with  narratives  of  Biblical  origin.  However,  this  is 
not  a  necessary  conclusion. 

Freitdkxthau,  HHIrmntiKhr  Studitn.  Pt.  I  (Brralau.  1S7.S); 
ScbCreh.  GWA.  dt.  ,iW.  YM*,  im  ZnlaUrr  j*.u  ChriMi.  Ill 
(3d  ed.,  Leipai*.  1808),  357  aq.,  373  an,. 

Fr.  SchOhlein. 

Samaritan  Pentateuch.  See  Samaria;  Samari- 
tan Language  and  Literature. 

Sambor.    Sec  Przemysl,  Sambor,  and  Sanok, 


or. 

Sambuga.  Joseph  Anton,  theologian,  b.  at  Wall- 
do  rf  near  Heidelberg,  9  June,  1763 1  d.  at  Nymphen- 
burg  near  Munich  5  June,  according  to  Sailer,  but 
5  January  according  to  other  statements,  1815.  His 
parents  were  Italians  who  had  come  from  the 
bourhood  of  Como.  He  went  to  school  at  Ma 
and  to  the  monastic  school  of  the  Augustinians  at 
Wiesloch  and  then  entered  the  University  of  Heidel- 
berg. In  1770  family  affairs  took  him  to  Italy  where 
he  finished  his  thi-olocical  studies  and  was  ordained 
priest  at  Como,  2  April,  1774.  After  he  had  laboured 
at  Como  for  a  while  as  chaplain  at  the  hospital  he  re- 
turned to  Germany  and  in  1775  was  made  chaplain  at 
Helmsheim,  in  1778  chaplain  and  in  1783  court 

freacher  at  Mannheim,  in  1785  parish  priest  at 
lerrnaheim.  In  1797  he  was  again  called  to  the 
Court  at  Mannheim  as  teacher  of  religion  to  Prince 
Louis  (later  King  Louis  I  of  Bavaria),  the  oldest 
son  of  Duke  Maximilian  Joseph.  When  Maximilian 
Jcweph  went  to  live  at  Munich  as  Elector  of  Bavaria 
(from  1806  King  Maximilian  I),  Sanibuga  followed  the 
Court  to  that  city  and  was  later  t  he  teacher  of  religion 
to  the  younger  children  of  the  Elector  also.  He  was  a 
pious,  deeply-religious  priest,  and  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Sailer  wh(**c  friend  he  was.  Among  hus 
writings  should  be  mentioned:  "Sehutzrede  fur  den 
ehclosen  Stand  der  Geistlichen"  (Frnnkent  hal,  17X2; 
2nd  ed.,  Munich.  1827  );  "Uebcraen  Philosophismus, 
welcher  unser  Zeit-nlter  bedroht"  (Munich,  1805); 
"IMier  die  Nothwendigkcit  der  Brsserung,  als  Rttck- 
sprache  mil  seinem  Zeitalter"  i2  vols.,  Munich, 
1807 1 ;  "  I'ntersuchung  iibcr  das  Wesen  di  r  Kirchc" 
(Linz  and  Munich.  1809);  -'Der  Priester  am  Allan-" 
(Munich,  1815;  3d  ed.,  1819).  There  were  published 
after  his  death:  ''Sammlung  verschicdencr  Gedan- 
ken  Qber  vcrschiedenc  Gegenstiuidc".  ed.  bv  Franz 
Stapf  (Munich,  IMS);  " Auserlesene  Brief*  ,  ed.  by 
Karl  Klein  (Munich.  ISIS);  " Zweite Sammlung ",  ed. 
bv  Franz  Stapf  (1819)  ;  "Predigtcn  auf  Sonn-und  Fest- 
tiige",  a\.  by  K.  Klein  (Mannheim,  1822):  "Redon 
und  AufsAtze",  collected  and  ed.  by  J.  B.  Schmitter- 
Hug  (Lindau.  lKM). 
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i**^*'  ^ll''?!.8""41*"'.™  f  HW  (Munich,  1816)- 
vol.  XXXVIII  (2nd  «<I.  Sulibach.  1841), 


the  „ 
IS7-116. 


tuckr  Schri/trn, 
Bd  ed.  Sulibach,  ] 

FwEDRicn  Lacchert. 

ui^f10^  (or  NAyiQAToRs'  Islands),  a  group  of 
islands  »,  tuated  in  latitude  13'  30'  and  14^' south 
and  longitude  168°  and  173°  wrtTud  13 
princnWlv  of  fertile  mountainous  slands  W 
Savai'i,  llpolu  Tutuila,  Manu'a.  of  volran  c  and  ZjS 

and  fear  ess  seafarers,  but  ferociously  cruel  (formerlv 
»  war;  hospitable,  hut  indo !S  n 

r^^L^rl^  ^  -d  skilled 

V  .  .e  ab9r,Pn*l  government  was  an  aris- 
tocratic federation  of  chiefs,  chosen  from  certain  fan  f 
lies,  controlling  the  roval  succession 

John  w;^  ™,88T.r°rTk  in,tW  Wands  wm  done  hv 

OrWn?™ (h.s  2^-  i  Ii"  l836  GpeW»y  XVI  divided 
SthffifiSrfe  l"clud«  Sarnoa>  ^'tween  the  Society 

SwS  i  A  i846,  In  1851  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Sn,wi,OCCa?,«a  a"P°in^  b>'  Pi«»  IX  waTalso  Ad- 
K^^.  This  double  title  was  borne 
1 JUCCTfllnKnbwhopa'  E,lo>'  and  '-amaze,  until 
U,Uo'n?%T„  *r  wv?r,waM  aPP°'nt«l  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  Samoa  and  Tokelau,  with  residence  at  ApkT 

Jam  r  r^T  at,°n  ?sltf  ',mal«l  at  37,000,  of  whom 
23l  5?^fi!rlol,C?'  WIth  1  bLsh°P  an'»  21  priests,  sev- 
eral of  them  natives.    There  are  17  churches  with 

cat'rhists^  schools  under  Sisters  of  the  Third  Order  of 
kt£L  JpT^  "nmorality  are  the  ,)rincipal  ob- 
hoaety^has  12  missionaries  and  8658  church  motn- 


and  ceded  to  Poland  in  1411  bv  the  first  Tm.i.  / 
Thorn  after  the  defeat  of  Tannlnb^R  r^^thi 
supremacy  of  the  Teutonic  Knigh  I  a  iSf of  tfc 
inhabitants  had  been  baptued,  buT  ChrJtTaL  v  hln 
no  become  firmly  established.  KinJ  Cell,  „} 
Poland  (1386-1434)  travelled  thro^h  KtheT<n  nU 
£3"  ,n^truct'on  «n  the  Christian  religion  S' 
and  called  upon  the  people  to  be  bap" ^  lie 

Miedniki,  his  act  being  confirmed  bv  the  Counril  of 
Constance  ,n  1416,  and  the  cathedral  which  ial 

by  Nicholas  a  Pole.  Until  the  sixteenth  ceiiturva 
Urge  Part  of  the  people  were  stronS ^nffiffto 

men,    "Tit  th°    ^    M*opH    Stl  be 

motioned  Melchior  I  (1. 574- 1609),  who  re-es™  shed 
Cathohc^m  after  the  Reformation.    His  pred 
George  III  founded  a  seminarv  f01  priests i  Thw 

ffi^H?  ~F"Wl  SVCCC9Si0n  °f  bi'h<,ps until  1??K 
me  sec  tnen  remained  vacant,  and  in  1798  the  dio- 

tJ^lWr^rt^HPnWTdp^fte!i',  nad  fa"en  to  Russia  In  the 
Hv  ,Part,tlon  of  Poland  in  1795.  Up  to  that  lim« 
it  had  been  a  suffragan  of  Gnesen.  Yn  1849  H  was 

°*  a,  ""ff««"  of  Mohilcv.    The  first 
bishopof  thissecond  period  was  Matthias  Wolonzewski 
The  see  is  Kovno  on  the  Njemen.    Bv  the  invention 
maj  e  m  8-17  between  Pius  IX  and  R\SSd5c2 
nc  udes  the  Kovernments  of  Courland  and  Kov^T 

mdes  b£We,ran  ar?  ?f  about  26.219  squ  « 
miles.  The  Catholic  population  of  the  two  Eo'ern- 
ments  ,s  1,258,092;  tnerc  ate  426  parish^  a,"d X 
p«.ndent  stations,  and  000  r,ri,>«.-    1  an°  ae^ 


»rr~  "oiil —  -™m«  rs  ana  nii.vs  cnui 

ti\   ?lerC  are  also  Mo"«»>  a»«  Weslevan  imssions. 

thS  K  LlJ,m',ean  ',alnc  of  «»«*  islands  was  given 

\  ^e  "  ^T111''''^1?  \7(¥-  ln  1872  Commander 
Meade,  L..VN   negotiatwl  the  concession  of  a  cotton 

^t,n  'n  Tutuila;  this  was  ratifie.1  bv  a  treatv  in 
low«l  fuaT  ^h.Cprmany  an.l  Creat  Britain' fol- 
k»»«l  m  18,9.  Native  dynastic  disorders  and  con- 
S  aK5re*l°nf  necessitated  the  Berlin  Conference  of 
JS2UrtWWn  th°  ,nter«««»  |»owers.  resulting  in  a 
St  r  KOVerament  of  the  islands  by  the  fnited 
btales  Germany,  and  Great  Britain.  Popular  disap- 
CtZ£  tl\C}.nli^  of  "foreign  alliances  '  g 

MM  te!rtK>n/ih^  a«"rm(>nt  and  a  Partition,  in 
1N99,  Tutuila  and  the  islands  east  of  171°  \V  loniri- 
tude  j^ssmg  un<|er  American  control,  the  rert  to  G.t- 
marn-  nlt\  an  ,,mPer,a'  Kovernor.  Tutuila  still  rtv 
conflicting  with  American  law),  with  supervision  by 
'feTftl1^  Vnited  StatM  Na^al  Sta«i°n 

«»>•  o/  ! T  10,1-?  t£*",t*  (1902):  Aniw/j  o/  fA»  Propn^t- 

eia^o^^canV^ni  3  5^ 

or  Si    aLs?  8chmu«lien  (Polish. 

conouere^  i?  'T','  ^  ZeiTOItW),  was 

conquered  about  1380  by  the  Teutonic  Kn  ghts, 


pc]ndent  stations,  and  000  priests. 

,SSHW.  ^"rtwmm  pro  rfwM,  rf/.«i«  (Kowno,  1910) 

Rlemens  LOffler. 

Samos,  titular  sec  suffragan  of  Rhodes  in  the 
Cyclades.  The  island,  called  in  Turkish  SouW 
Adass,  is  181  sq  miles  in  area  and  numbers  55  (XX) 
inhabitants,  near  y  all  of  whom  are  Greek  sehisma  icV 
There  are  nevertheless  some  Catholic  dependent  on 
the  Latin  Bishop  of  Chios  and  two  convents  of 

T<  ?L'St"  JoW'ph    8,nce  1832  the  Island  has 
instituted  an  autonomous  prindpdity,  governed  by 
an  Ottoman  Greek  appointed  by  the  Porte  and  rec^ 
ognued  by  England,  h  ranee,  and  Russia.  Samos 
was  first  inhabited  by  the  Lelegcs,  Carians  and 
Ionians,  the  latter  befng  ver>'  active  and  given  to 
navigation    Its  greatest  prosperity  was  attained 
under  the  tyrant  Polycrates  (536-522  n.c.)  at  whose 
court  the  poet  Anacreon  lived.    The  philosopher 
I*ythagoras  (b.  at  Samos)  seems  to  have  lived  at  the 
same  time;  .«*op  also  stayed  there  for  a  long  time 
At  the  assassmat  ion  of  Polycrates  Samos  pasw-d  under^ 
Persian  domination   an<l,  about  439  ».  c,  tiartici- 
pated  in  the  Greek  confederation  esiK-cially  with 
Athens.    This  city,  under  Pericles,  took  it  by  force. 
Henceforth  it  had  various  fortunes,  until  the  Romans 
after  pillaging  it,  annexed  it  in  a.  d.  70.    It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Province  of  the  Isles.    Under  the 
Byzantines  Samos  was  at  the  head  of  a  maritime 
theme  or  district.    It  WttS  capture<i  and  occupied  in 
turn  by  Arabian  and  Turkish  adventurere,  the  Vene- 
tians, Pisans,  Onoese,  and  Greeks,  and  the  Turks 
m  1453.    These  various  masters  so  depopulated  it 
that  in  1550  Sultan  Soliman  had  transported  thither 
Ureek  families,  whence  sprang  the  present  population 
From  1821  to  1824  Samos  had  a  large  share  in  the 
war  of  independence  and  won  several  victories  over 
the  .Turlw.    Among  its  bishops  I*  Quien  (Oriens 
Christ    I,  929-32  mentions:  Isidore  I,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  seventh  century;  Isidore  II,  in  692;  Hcrar- 
hus,  in  W7.     StamatnaJes  (Samiaca,  IV,  169-255) 
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Kives  a  fuller  list  including  two  aged  bishops,  Anaa- 
tasiua  and  George.  St.  Sabinianu*.,  b.  at  Samos  and 
martyred  under  Aurelian,  in  venerated  on  20  January, 
at  Troyes  in  Champagne;  there  is  aLso  a  St.  Leo, 
d.  at  Samos,  venerated  on  29  April,  but  he  seems  very 
legendary.  At  lint  a  suffragan  of  Rhodes,  Samoa 
was  an  autocophalous  archdiocese  in  1730;  in  1855 
it  was  a  metropolitan  see  as  at  prevent,  dependent 
on  the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Constant inople.  In  I 
Mach.,  xv,  23,  the  Homan  seriate  makes  known  to 
Samos  (Samus)  the  decree  favourable  to  the  Jews. 
St.  Paul  stayed  there  for  a  short  time  (Acts,  xx,  15). 

Smith.  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Grog.,  ».  v.;  Hones,  town 
aufden  gneck.  Inteln  (.S«utt«»rt.  1843).  139-150;  Lacroix.  lUt 
de  la  Critt  (Paris,  1853).  214-5H;  Gvtms.  Dfmptum  dt  Vile  de 
Patwuu  tt  dtl'tU  de  Samw  (Paris.  1*50).  123  324;  O  DIM  ST,  La 
Turipir  tCAtie,  I,  49S-623;  StamaTI \okn,  Samiatn  (5  vol*.,  in 
tl^iwk.  Samoa.  ('«**>;  Bf«CMK«m  Ua,  vmutht  .Soma.  (Amberg. 

S.  Vailh£. 

Samogata,  a  titular  see  in  Augusta  Euphratensis, 
suffragan  of  Hierapolis,  capital  of  Commagenum, 
whose  kings  were  relatives  of  the  Seleucidea.  The 
first  was  Mithridatcs  I  Callinicus  (d.  96  b.  c.)  ;  his  son 
and  successor,  Antiochus  1,  died  before  31  B.  c,  when 
the  country  was  governed  by  Mithridates,  an  ally  of 
Anthony  at  Actium;  then' followed  his  other  son, 
Antiochus  II,  whom  Octavius  summoned  to  Rome 
and  condemned  in  29  b.  c.  In  20  b.  c.  Mithridates  1 1 1 
became  king,  then  Antiochus  III  who  died  in  17  b.  c, 
in  which  year  Tiberius  united  Commagenum  to  the 
province  of  Syria.  In  38  Caligula  gave  the  province 
to  King  Antiochus  I^Epinhanes  Magnus,  afterwards 

again  in  72  by  Caxennius  Pectus,  Governor  of  Syria. 
The  sons  of  Antiochus  withdrew  to  Rome  and  Com- 
magenum passed  under  Roman  administration.  A 
civu  metropolis  from  the  days  of  Emperor  Hadrian, 
Samosata  was  the  home  of  the  sixteenth  Ltgio  Flaria 
Firma  and  the  terminus  of  several  military  roads. 
The  native  city  of  Lucian,  the  philosopher  and  satirist, 
and  of  Paul,  Bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  third  century, 
it  had  seven  martyrs:  Hipparchus,  Philotheus  etc., 
who  suffered  under  Maximums  Thrax,  and  whose 
"Passion"  was  edited  by  Asscmani   ("Acta  SS. 
martvrum  orient,  et  Occident.",  II,  124—47;  see  also 
Schultoss  in  "Zeitschr.  der  deutschen  morgenland- 
ischen  Gcsellschaft",  LI  (1897),  379.    St.  Daniel  the 
Stylite  was  born  in  a  village  near  Samosata;  St. 
Rabulas,  venerated  on  19  February,  who  lived  in  the 
sixth  century  at  Constantinople,  was  also  a  native  of 
Samosata.   A  "Notitia  episeopatuum"  of  Antioch  in 
the  sixth  century  mentions  Samosata  as  an  auto- 
cephnlous  metropolis  ("Kohos  d'Oricnt".  X,  144); 
at  the  Photian  Council  of  879,  the  See  of  Samosata 
had  already  b«>cn  united  to  that  of  Amidn  or  Diar- 
bekir  (Mansi,  "Coneiliorum  eolleetio",  XVII-XVIII, 
445).    As  in  586  the  titular  of  Amida  boars  only  this 
title  (\a-  Quien,  "Oriens  ohristianus",  II,  994),  it 
must  bo  concluded  that  the  union  took  place  between 
the  seventh  and  the  ninth  centuries.    Among  the 
earlier  bishops  may  bo  mentioned  Peperius  at  Niea-a 
(325);  St.  Kusebius,  a  great  opponent  of  the  Arians, 
killeil  by  an  Arian  woman,  honoured  on  22  June; 
Andrew,  a  vigorous  opponent  of  St.  Cyril  of  Alexan- 
dria and  of  the  Council  of  Epheaua  (Lc  t^uion,  "Oriens 
ehristianus",  II,  933-6).     Chnbot  gives  a  list  of 
twenty-eight  Jacobite  bishops  ("Revue  do  I'Orient 
chn'lien",  VI,  203).    In  February,  1098,  the  emir 
Raldoukh.  attaeked  by  Raudouin  of  Antioch,  cut 
his  army  to  pieo.*  there     In  1114  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  quarters  of  the  Mussulmans  hostile  to  the  Count 
of  hdessa,  to  whom  it  succumbed,  but  was  recaptured 
by  the  Mussulmans  about  11 19    At  present  the  ruins 
of  Samosata  may  be  seen  at  Sains.it  on  the  ri«ht  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  in  the  e.-ua  of  Husni  Mansour  anil 
the  vilayet  of  M  amount -el-Aziz;  dure  are  remains 
of  a  wall  towards  the  south,  traces  of  the  ancient  wall 


dating  probably  from  the  first  century,  and  finally 
the  artificial  hill  on  which  the  fortress  was  erected. 

Smith.  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Grog.,  «.  v.;  HoMAjm  and 
PicHnTr.iw,  town  in  Kleinttirn  tt.  Sard  Syrxrn  (1K90),  101. 
MAiujtrAMUT.  Manuel  de*  antiauitie  romainee,  II  (ParU,  1802), 
340-3;  Phapot  in  Bulletin  de  rorreepondanee  keUfntque,  XXVI, 
203-5;  Idem.  La  /rontiire  de  VEupkrate  (Paris,  1907).  200-71. 

S.  Vailh£. 


lpson,  RicnARD.  Bishop  of  Chichester  and  sub- 
itly  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield;  d.  at  Eceleshall, 


Imdi 

sequent!. 

StafTonlshire,  25  Sept.,  1554.  He  was  educated  at 
Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge,  Paris,  and  Sens.  Having 
become  Doctor  of  Canon  Law,  he  was  appointed  by 
Wolsey  chancellor  and  vicar-general  in  his  Diocese 
of  Tournay,  where  he  lived  till  1517.  Meanwhile 
he  gained  English  preferment,  becoming  Dean  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  and  of  the  Chapel 
Roval  (1510),  Archdeacon  of  Cornwall  (1517),  and 
rebendary  of  Newbold  (1519).  From  1522  to  1525 
e  was  ambassador  to  Charles  V.  He  was  now 
Dean  of  Windsor  (1523),  Vicar  of  Stepney  (1520), 
and  held  prebends  at  St.  Paul's  and  at  Lichfield; 
he  was  also  Archdeacon  of  Suffolk  (1529).  Being  a 
man  of  no  principle,  and  solely  bent  on  a  distinguished 
ecclesiastical  career,  he  became  one  of  Henry  VI IPs 
chief  agents  in  the  divorce  proceedings,  being  re- 
warded therefor  by  the  deanery  of  Lichfield  in  1533, 
the  rectory  of  Hackney  (1534),  and  tn^asurership  of 
Salisbury  (1535).  On  11  June,  153ft,  he  was  elected 
schismatical  Bishop  of  Chichester,  and  as  such 
furthered  Henry's  political  and  ecclesiastical  policy, 
though  not  sufficiently  thoroughly  to  satisfy  Cranmer. 
On  19  Feb.,  1543.  he  was  translated  to  Coventry 
and  Lichfield  on  the  royal  authority  alone,  without 
papal  confirmation.  He  held  his  bishopric  through 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  though  Dodd  says  he  was 
deprived  for  recanting  nis  disloyalty  to  the  jx>pe. 
Godwin  the  Anglican  writer  and  the  Catholic  Pitts 
both  agree  that  he  did  so  retract,  but  are  silent  as  to 
his  deprivation.  He  wrote  in  defence  of  the  royal 
prerogative  "Oratio"  (16113)  and  an  explanation  of 
the  Psalms  (1539-18)  and  of  Romans  (1546). 

Bmweb.  town  of  Henry  Vltt  (London.  1SS4);  Letter,  and 
Papert  of  Henry  Vltt  (london,  1S31-52):  FajeDMANN,  Anne 
Boleyn  (London.  1SS4);  Caortu,  Atkemt  Cantabrioien**' 
(Cambridk*.  1H5H-6I);  Prrre,  De  iltuetritma  AnaUa  Scrip- 
loribuM  < Paris,  1619);  Dodd.  Ckurck  Hietory,  I  (Bruanola  tert 
Wolverhampton.  1730-42);  AarnaoLD  in  Diet.  Nat.  6W 

Edwin  Buhton. 

Samson,  Saint,  bishop  and  confessor,  b.  in  South 
Wales;  d.  28  July,  505  (?).  The  date  of  his  birth 
is  unknown.  His  parents,  whose  names  are  given 
as  Amon  of  Dyfed  and  Anna  of  Gwynedd,  were  of 
noble,  but  not  royal,  birth.  While  still  an  infant  he 
was  dedicated  to  God  and  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
St.  Illtyd,  by  whom  he  was  brought  Op  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Llantwit  Major.  He  showed  exceptional 
talents  in  his  studies,  and  was  eventually  ordaininl 
deacon  and  |>riest  by  St.  Dubric.  After  this  he  re- 
tired to  another  monastery,  |K>ssibly  that  on  Caldy 
Island,  to  practise  greater  austerities,  and  some  years 
later  became  its  abbot.  About  this  time  some  Irish 
monks  who  were  returning  from  Rome  happened  to 
visit  Samson's  monastery.  So  struck  was  the  abbot 
by  their  learning  and  sanctity  that  he  accompanied 
them  to  Ireland,  and  there  remained  some  time.  Dur- 
ing his  visit  he  received  the  submission  of  an  Irish 
moruu  tery,  and,  on  his  return  to  Wales,  sent  one  of 
his  uncles  to  act  as  it-s  sui>crior.  His  fame  as  a  worker 
of  miracles  now  attracted  so  much  attention  that  he 
resolved  to  found  a  new  monastery  or  cell  "far  from 
the  haunts  of  men",  and  accordingly  retired  with  a 
few  companions  to  a  lonely  spot  on  the  banks  of  the 
Severn.  He  was  soon  discovered,  however,  and  forced 
by  his  fellow-countrymen  to  bceome  abbot  of  the 
monastery  formerly  "ruled  bv  St.  Oermanus:  here 
St.  Dubric  consecrated  him  bishop  but  without  ap- 
pointment to  any  particular  see.   Now,  being  warned 
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by  an  angel,  he  determined  to  leave  England  and, 
after  some  delay,  set  sail  for  Brittany.  He  lunded 
near  I>ol,  and  there  built  a  monastery  which  became 
the  centre  of  hi*  episcopal  work  in  the  district.  Busi- 
ness taking  him  to  Paris,  he  visited  King  Childebert 
there,  and  was  nominated  by  hitn  Bishop  of  Dol; 
Dol,  however,  did  not  become  a  regular  episcopal  si« 
till  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  Samson 
attained  the  age  of  eighty-five  years,  and  was  buried 
at  Dol.  Several  early  lives  of  Samson  exist.  The 
oldest,  printed  bv  Mabillon  in  his  "Acta  Sanctorum" 
from  a  .MS.  at  Cttcaux,  and  again  by  the  Bollandists. 
claims  to  be  compiled  from  information  derived 
from  Samson's  contemporaries,  which  would  re- 
fer it  to  about  600.  Dom  Plaine  in  the  "Analccta 
Bollandiana"  has  edited  another  and  fuller  life  (from 
MS.  Andcg.,  719),  which  he  regards  as  earlier  than 
Mahillon's.    Later  lives  an-  numerous. 

Mabillok,  Acta  SS.  O.  S.  B.,  I  (Vrnice.  1733),  158-74; 
A  Ha  SS.,  VI  July.  JV6S-03;  Anatrrta  BoUand..  VI  (Parin.  1KK7). 
77-130:  Libtr  Landattntit,  «1.  Rem  (Llandovery.  1H.V0).  2S7- 
305;  C»ro«*v(,  AW  Lrgtnda  Angiia  (London,  1510), 
Haodan  a  no  Stubim,  Counrit,  and  BrHrtuutitnl  Document,, 
I  (Oaford.  1H89),  158-B,  149;  II.  pt.  i  (1S7.1),  75-fl.  92;  Rem, 
WtM  Saint,  (Londoo.  1H30),  22H.  2.13;  CnaMOM.  La  rvc  lit 
St.  Sainton.  Mque  dt  Dal  (Paris.  1047). 

G.  Roger  Hudleston. 

Samson  (ytfsi  derived  from  tif&G,  "sun"),  the  last 
and  most  famous  of  the  Judges  of  Israel.  The  narra- 
tive of  the  life  of  Samson  and  his  exploits  is  contained 
in  chapters  xiii-xvi  of  the  Book  of  Judges.  After  the 
deliverance  effected  by  Jephte,  the  Israelites  again 
fell  into  their  evil  ways  and  were  delivered  over  to  the 
Philistines  for  forty  years.  An  angel  of  the  Lord  in 
the  form  of  a  man  apjwars  to  the  barren  wife  of  Manue 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  and  promises  her  that  she  shall 
bear  a  son  who  shall  deliver  Israel  from  the  oppression 
of  the  Philistines.  He  prescribes  abstinence  on  the 
part  of  both  mother  and  son  from  all  things  intoxicat- 
ing or  unclean,  and  that  no  razor  shall  touch  the 
child's  head,  "for  he  shall  be  a  Nazarite  (q.  v.]  of 
God".  The  angel  bearing  a  similar  message  again 
appears  to  Manuc  as  well  as  to  his  wife,  and  it  is 
only  after  his  disappearance  in  the  flame  of  a  burnt 
offering  that  they  recognize  with  great  fear  his  celes- 
tial nature.  The  child  is  born  according  to  the  pre- 
diction and  receives  the  name  Samson,  and  the  nar- 
rative informs  us  that  the  "spirit  of  the  Lord"  was 
with  him  from  his  youth.  Strangely  enough  this 
spirit  impels  him  in  spite  of  his  parents'  opposition  to 
choose  a  wife  from  among  the  ungodly  Philistines 
(Judges,  xiv,  1-4).  On  a  visit  to  Thamnatha,  the 
town  of  his  intended  bride,  Samson  gives  the  first  evi- 
dence of  his  superhuman  strength  by  slaying  a  lion 
without  other  weatxm  than  his  bare  hands.  Return- 
ing later  he  finds  that  a  swarm  of  l>ees  have  taken  up 
their  abode  in  the  carcass  of  the  lion.  He  eats  of  the 
honey  and  the  incident  becomes  the  occasion  of  the 
famous  riddle  proposed  by  him  to  the  thirty  Philistine 
guests  at  the  wedding  festivities:  "Out  of  the  eater 
came  forth  meat,  and  out  of  the  strong  came  forth 
sweetness."  In  their  inability  to  find  the  answer  the 
guests,  toward  the  end  of  seven  days'  feast,  induce 
Samson's  wife  to  max  him  to  reveal  it  to  her,  and  no 
sooner  has  she  succeeded  than  she  declares  it  to  her 
countrymen.  Samson,  however,  in  order  to  provide 
the  thirty  garments  pledged  in  the  wager,  goes  down 
to  Asralon  in  "the  spirit  of  the  I/>rd  "  ami  slays  thirty 
Philistines  whose  garments  he  gives  to  the  guests  who 
had  declared  the  answer  to  the  riddle.  In  anger  he 
returns  to  his  father's  house,  and  his  bride  chooses  one 
of  his  wedding  companions  for  her  husband. 

He  returns  later  to  claim  her  and  is  informed  by 
her  father  that  she  has  Iwen  given  to  one  of  his 
friends,  but  that  he  may  have  instead  her  younger 
and  fairer  sister.  Samson  declines  the  offer  and 
catching  three  hundred  foxes  he  couples  them  tail  to 
tail,  and  having  fastened  torches  between  their  tails 


turns  them  loose  to  set  fire  to  the  com  harvests  of  the 
Philistines  which  are  thus  destroyed  together  with 
their  vineyards  and  olive-yards.  The  Philistines  re- 
taliate by  burning  the  faithless  wife  and  her  father, 
whereupon  Samson  makes  a  "great  slaughter  of 
them"  and  then  retires  to  dwell  in  a  cavern  of  Etam 
in  the  tribe  of  Juda.  Three  thousand  Philistines  fol- 
low him  and  take  up  their  quarters  at  Lcchi.  The 
men  of  Juda,  alarmed,  blame  Samson  for  this  invasion 
and  deliver  him  up  bound  to  the  enemy.  But  when 
he  is  brought  to  them  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  comes 
upon  him;  he  bursts  his  bonds  and  slays  a  thousand 
Philistines  with  the  jawbone  of  an  ass.  Being  thirsty 
after  this  exploit,  he  is  revived  by  a  spring  of  water 
which  the  Lord  causes  to  flow  from  the  jawbone. 
I-ater  while  Samson  is  visiting  a  harlot  in  Gaza  the 
Philistines  gather  about  the  city  gate  in  order  to  seize 
him  in  the  morning,  but  he,  rising  at  midnight,  takes 
the  gate,  posts  and  all,  and  carries  it  to  the  top  of  a 
hill  in  the  direction  of  Hebron.  Subsequently  he  falls 
in  love  with  a  woman  named  Dalila  of  the  valley  of 
Soree.  who  is  bribed  by  the  Philistines  to  betray  him 
into  their  hands.  After  deceiving  her  three  times  as 
to  the  source  of  his  strength,  he  finally  yields  to  her 
entreaties  and  confesses  that  his  power  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  his  head  has  never  been  shaved.  The  para- 
mour treacherously  cause*  his  locks  to  be  shorn  and 
he  falls  helpless  into  the  hands  of  the  Philistines  who 
put  out  his  eyes  and  cast  him  into  prison.  Later, 
after  his  hair  has  grown  again  he  is  brought  forth  on 
the  occasion  of  the  feast  of  the  god  Dagon  to  be  ex- 
hibited for  the  amusement  of  the  populace.  The 
spectators,  among  whom  are  the  princes  of  the  Phi- 
listines, number  more  than  three  thousand,  and  they 
are  congregated  in,  and  upon,  a  great  edifice  which  is 
mainly  supported  by  two  pillars.  These  are  seized  by 
the  hero  whose  strength  has  returned ;  he  pulls  them 
down,  causing  the  house  to  collapse,  and  perishes  him- 
self in  the  rums  together  with  all  the  Philistines. 

Because  of  certain  resemblances  some  scholars  have 
claimed  that  the  biblical  account  of  the  career  and  ex- 
ploits of  Samson  is  but  a  Hebrew  version  of  the  pa- 
gan myth  of  Hercules.  This  view,  however,  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  superficial  conjecture  lacking  serious 
proof.  Still  less  acceptable  is  the  opinion  which  sees 
m  the  biblical  narrative  merely  the  development  of  a 
solar  myth,  and  which  rests  on  little  more  tlian  the 
admitted  but  inconclusive  derivation  of  the  name 
Samson  from  xhemesh,  "sun".    Both  views  are  re- 

i'ectcd  by  such  eminent  and  independent  scholars  as 
kloore  and  Budde.  The  story  of  Samson,  like  other 
portions  of  the  Book  of  Judges,  is  doubtless  derived 
from  the  sources  of  ancient  national  legend.  It  has 
an  ethical  as  well  as  a  religious  import,  and  histori- 
cally it  throws  not  a  little  light  on  the  customs  and 
manners  of  the  crude  age  to  which  it  belongs. 

L,A<!HA*aE.  U  Littt  dt*  J\to*»  (Pari*.  1003):  Muohk.  The  Book 
of  Jmlgr,  In  Th,  Intrrnalianai  Critical  Commentary,  (1895); 
Vioocsucx,  Diet,  dt  la  Bihlt,  g.  v.    JajUBS  F.  DrISCOLL. 

Samson,  Abbot  of  St.  Edmunds,  b.  at  Tottington, 
near  Thetford,  in  1 135;  d.  1211.  After  taking  his 
Si. A.  in  Paris,  Samson  n turned  to  Norfolk  and 
taught  in  the  school  at  Bun*.  In  1160  the  monks  of 
St.  Tidmunds  sent  him  to  liome  on  their  behalf  to 
appeal  against  an  agreement  of  the  abbot  and  King 
Henry  II,  ami  for  this  on  his  return  Abbot  Hugh 
promptly  clapped  him  into  gaol.  In  1166  Samson 
was  a  fully-professed  monk,  and  on  his  election  as 
abbot  on'  Hugh's  death  in  1182  he  had  filial 
a  number  of  offices — those  of  sub-sacrist,  guest- 
master,  pittanecr,  third  prior,  master  of  novices, 
and  master  of  the  workmen.  For  the  rest  of  his 
life,  as  Abbot  of  St.  Edmunds,  Samson  worked 
with  prodigious  activity  for  the  abbey,  for  the 
town,  and  for  the  State.  He  n-gained  the  right 
of  joint  election  of  two  bailiffs  for  the  abbey  and 
town,  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  proper- 
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ties  of  the  abbey,  looked  into  the  finance*,  cleared  off 
arrears  of  debt,  lebuilt  the  choir,  constructed  an  aque- 
duct, and  added  the  great  bell  tower  at  the  west  end 
of  the  abbey,  and  two  flanking  towers.  He  did  his 
bent  for  the  liberties  of  the  town;  helped  the  towns- 
folk to  obtain  a  chaiter  and  gave  every  encourage- 
ment  to  new  settler*.  Th?  monks  resisted  Samson's 
concessions  of  market  rights  to  the  townsmen,  but 
were  no  match  for  their  abbot.  A  hospital  at  Bab- 
wcll  and  a  free  school  for  poor  scholars,  were  also  the 
gifts  of  Abbot  Samson  to  the  townspeople.  Pope 
Lucius  HI  made  Samson  a  judge  delegate  in  ecclesias- 
tical causes;  he  served  on  the  commission  for  settling 
the  quarrel  between  Archbishop  Hubert  and  the 
monks  of  Canterbury;  and  on  the  Royal  Council  in 
London,  where  he  sat  as  a  baron,  frustrated  the 
efforts  of  William  of  Longchamp  to  curtail  the  rights 
of  the  Benedictine  Order.  Samson  died  in  1211, 
having  ruled  his  abbev  successfully  for  thirty  years. 
Carlyle  in  "Past  and  Present"  has  made  Abbot  Sam- 
son familiar  to  all  the  world;  but  Carlyle's  fascinat- 
ing picture  must  not  be  mistaken  for  history. 

\frmoruil*  of  St.  Bilmuntl*  Abbrg.  cd.  Ai-SOU).  in  Roth  Sttit*: 
NoROtTK  in  Did.  Xat.  Biaq.,  *.  v.;  then  are  many  edition*  nn<l 
trnnilntion-  ot  Joceun  dk  Hrake  loxd'»  Dt  rebut  v*MU  Sammnit 

Abbati,.  Joseph  Clayton. 

Samuco  Indians  (Zajiuco),  the  collective  name 
of  a  gn>up  of  tribes  in  south-western  Bolivia,  speaking 
dialect*  of  a  common  language  which  constitutes  a 
distinct  linguistic  stock  (Samucan)  and  includes, 
besides  the  Samuco  proper,  the  Guaranoca,  Morotoco, 
Poturero,  and  several  others.  Their  original  country 
was  along  the  northern  border  of  the  Chaeo,  from 
about  Itr  to  21°  south  latitude  and  from  about  58° 
to  02"  west  longitude,  bordering  south  upon  the  Toba 
and  other  wandering  tribes  of  the  Chaeo,  and  west 
and  north-west  upon  the  celebrated  mission  tribes 
of  the  Chiquito  and  Chiriguano. 

In  their  original  condition  the  Samuco  were  scmi- 
sedentary,  ami  combined  agriculture  and  hunting, 
the  men  returning  to  the  woods  at  the  close  of  the 
planting  season  to  hunt,  drying  the  meat  for  future 
use.    They  planted  com,  manioc,  and  a  species  of 
plum.    The  women  wove  mats  and  hammocks  (the 
latter  from  thread  spun  from  native  cotton)  and 
rnadr  pottery.    The  men  were  noted  for  th<  ir  warlike 
and  adventurous  spirit.  They  went  entirely  naked, 
whilr  the  women  wore  only  a  small  coveting  about  the 
middle  of  the  body.    Lips,  ears,  and  nostrils  were 
bored  for  the  insertion  of  wooden  plugs.    The  men 
carried  bows,  lances,  and  wooden  clubs,  and  the 
warrior's  weapons  were  buried  with  him.  Mothers 
strangled  all  their  children  after  the  second,  and  in 
one  ttilx-,  the  Morotoco,  the  women  seem  to  have 
ruled  while  the  men  did  the  household  work.  They 
were  passionately  given  to  dancing  and  visiting,  and 
to  the  drinking  of  chicha,  an  intoxicating  liquor  made 
from  fermented  corn.    The  majority  of  them  were 
Christianized  through  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  were  es- 
tablished in  the  Chiquito  missions  of  Bolivia,  partic- 
ularly in  the  missions  of  San  Juan,  Santiago,  and 
Santo  Corazon,  where  many  of  them,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  missionaries,  adopted  the  prevailing 
Chiquito  language.    Their  conversion  was  largely 
the  work  of  Father  Narciso  Patzi.    A  large  part  of 
them  retained  their  savage  independence  in  the  for- 
ests.   Those  of  the  three  mission  towns  numbered 
together  .>S")4  souls  shortly  before  the  expulsion  of 
the  Jesuits  in  1707.    In  1S39,  according  to  d'Or- 
bigny.  they  numbered  alsxit  1250  souls,  Iraides  about 
10,tXX)  more  still  wild  in  the  remote  eastern  forest.-i. 
The  same  traveller  descriln<s  them  as  robust  and  well 
built,  frank,  honest,  sociable,  and  notablv  fond  of 
adventure,  pleasure,  and  gaiety,  and  with  a  sweet 
anil  euphonious  language 

Baluvuk.  />.*-„m«I,M  ,«,,,,  /„  hhl.  Je  Bolivia  lU  I'll.  lOOfl); 
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Bkinton.  Amtriean  Raet  (New  York.  IR«1):  Do»KiuiomR. 

Account  of  the  Abipmtt  (London,  1N22):  Hbitvab,  ( atalogo  <te 

James  Mooney. 
Samuel.    See  Judges;  Kings,  Fibst  and  Second 

BoOKB  OF. 

San  Antonio,  Diocese  or  (Sancti  Anton;  i), 
comprises  all  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Texas  be- 
tween the  Colorado  and  Rio  Grande  Rivers,  except 
the  land  south  of  the  Arroyo  de  los  Hcrmanos,  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  Counties  of  Lave  Oak,  Bee, 
Goliad,  and  Refugio.  It  embraces  an  area  of  about 
90.909  square  miles.  The  first  religious  ministrations 
in  this  territory  of  which  we  have  definite  historical 
information  were  those  of  the  French  secular  and 
regular  priest.*  who  accompanied  the  expedition  of  La 
Salle.  Thev  entered  Matagorda  Bay  in  January, 
1685.  La 'Salle  built  a  fort  called  Fort  St  .  Louis 
on  the  spot  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Bahia  Mis- 
sion; a  chai>el  was  constructed  in  the  fort,  and  for 
two  vears  five  priests  laboured  here:  Fathers  Zeno- 
bius'Membrf,  Maxime  Le  Clercq,  and  Anastasius 
Douay,  Franciscans,  ami  Fathers  Chefdeville  and 
Cavefier,  Sulpicians.  They  finally  abandoned  Texas 
and  returned  to  Canada.  Shortly  after  their  de- 
parture, Franciscans  from  the  apostolic  school  of 
Queretaro  and  Zacat ecus  founded  missions  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  pioneer  Spanish  priest  was  the  Francis- 
can Father  Damian  Mazanet,  who  accompanied  the 
expedition  of  Alonzo  de  I/>6n  in  1689.  He  found  the 
field  so  promising  that  he  invoked  the  help  of  the  cml 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  establish  a  |iermanent 
mission  beyond  the  Rio  Grande.  In  1690  Father 
Mazanet  crossed  the  Rio  Grande,  accompanied  by 
Fathers  Michael  Fonteubicrto,  Francis  ('asanas. 
Anthony  Borday,  and  Anthony  Pcreira.  The  friendly 
Indians  (Asinais)  received  them  with  joy,  and  the 
Mission  of  San  Francisco  de  las  Tejas  was  established. 
In  1691.  and  again  in  1700,  additional  missionaries 
arrived  from  Mexico;  four  more  missions  wen1  es- 
tablished, and  these  were  maintained  till  1718,  when 
the  chief  mission  was  transferred  to  San  Antonio. 

In  1703  the  Mission  of  San  Francisco  Solano  was 
established  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  It 
was  transferred  in  1712  to  San  lldefonso:  thence,  in 
1713,  it  was  moved  to  San  Jose  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
and,  finallv,  in  1718  to  the  San  Antonio  River,  where 
it  was  established  under  the  title  of  San  Antonio 
de  Valero.  This  last  move  was  made  by  order  of 
the  Marquess  de  Valero,  Viceroy  of  New  Spain. 
The  mission  was  then  under  the  direction  of  Fray 
Antonio  de  San  Buenaventura  y  Olivares.  In  the 
year  1710  nine  friars  from  Qucretaro  and  Zacatecas, 
with  Father  Antonio  M argil  de  Jesus  as  superior,  es- 
tablished six  Missions  in  the  most  northerly  part  of 
the  Province  of  Texas,  and  a  few  years  afterwards 
another  was  built  near  the  Presidio  of  NuestraSeftora 
del  Pilar  de  los  Adayes,  seven  leagues  from  the  fort 
of  Natchitoches,  in  Louisiana.  The  mission  of  La 
PurLsima  Concepci6n  was  founded  in  1716,  among 
the  Sanipaos,  Toctnes,  and  other  tribes.  A  massive 
Btone  church  was  erected  in  1731,  and  is  still  in  a  fair 
state  of  preservation  and  is  used  for  Divine  worship. 
It  is  situated  one  mile  south  of  the  pnwent  city  of 
San  Antonio.  In  1729  the  King  of  Spain  ordered 
four  hundred  families  to  be  transferred  from  the 
Canary  Islands  to  Texas.  Fourteen  families  arrived 
the  next  year,  ami  the  city  of  San  Fernando  was 
founded  near  the  fort  and  mission  of  San  Antonio 
de  Valero.  A  chapel  was  at  once  raised,  to  serve 
till  a  proper  parish  church  could  1m-  built.  The  two 
settlements  in  course  of  time  became  consolidated 
and  the  modern  city  of  San  Antonio  is  the  result. 
In  1744  the  cornerstone  of  the  Church  of  San  Fer- 
nando was  laid,  and  on  0  November,  1749,  the  build- 
ing was  dedicated  to  Divine  worship.    A  portion  of 
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this  edifice  si ill  stands  and  serves  as  the  sanctuary 
of  the  present  Cathedral  of  San  Fernando. 

The  Province  of  Texas  was  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  Guadalajara  till  December,  1777,  when  it 
became  part  of  the  newly-erectod  Diocese  of  Nuevo 
Leon,  or  Linares.  The  Indian  missions  continued 
under  the  care  of  the  Franciscans,  manv  of  whom 
won  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  In  1777  Fray  Pedro 
Ramirez,  missionary  at  Han  Jos6,  was  president  of 
all  the  Texas  missions,  and  by  an  Indult  of  Clement 
XIV  was  empowered  to  administer  confirmation  in 
all  parts  of  Texas.  On  10  April,  1794,  Don  Pedro 
de  Nava,  commandant-general  of  the  north-eastern 
interior  provinces,  of  which  Texas  formed  a  part, 
published  a  decree  by  which  all  the  missions  within 
his  jurisdiction  wen-  secularized.    Nevertheless  the 


The  Auuci,  Chapel  or  the  Mikiios  or  San  Antonio  de 
Vallhu.  Texas 

Franciscans  in  many  instances  remained  as  pastors, 
though  they  received  ( heir  jurisdiction  from  the  bishop, 
like  other  parish  priests.  Their  missions  subsisted 
in  a  flourisning  state  till  about  1813,  when  thev  were 
suppressed  by  the  Spanish  Government,  and  the  In- 
dians dispersed.  In  1X39  Gregory  XVI  established 
a  prefecture  Apostolic  in  Texas  and  appointed  the 
Very  Rev.  J.  Timon  prefect  Apcistolic.  In  1840  the 
Rev.  John  M.  (Win  visited  Texas  as  vice-prefect 
Apostolic.  Through  his  efforts,  warmly  siipjxirted 
by  the  minister  of  Franr*e,  de  Saligny,  the  congress 
confirmed  to  "the  Chief  Pastor  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  Republic  of  Texas"  the  churches  of 
San  Fernando,  the  Alamo  (San  Antonio  de  Valero), 
l.;i  Purisima  Concepci6n,  San  Jos£,  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano,  San  Francisco  de  la  Espada,  Goliad,  Victoria, 
and  Rufugio,  with  their  grounds,  the  latter  not  to 
exceed  fifteen  acres  each. 

A  Bull  OWting  the  Republic  of  Texas  into  a  vica- 
riate Apostolic  was  published  bv  Gregory  XVI  on  10 
July,  1S41,  and  the  Right  Rev.  John  M.  Odin  was  ap- 
pointed Rishop  of  Claudio|Mtlis  and  assigned  to  the 
vicariate.  Religion,  which  had  languished  since  the 
secularization  of  the  missions  and  the  departure  of 
the  Franciscan  monks,  now  began  to  revive.  New 
churches  were  built,  and  some  of  the  old  mission  build- 
ings restored;  religious  orders  of  men  and  women  were 
introduced  from  Europe;  schools,  hospitals,  and  chari- 
table institutions  were  established.  Colonists  from 
Kuro|M-  and  various  parts  of  the  United  States  began 
to  pour  in  and  settle  upon  the  wide  and  fertile  plains 
of  eastern  and  southern  Texas.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  Euro|)can  immigrants  were  Catholics.  Ger- 
mans founded  prosperous  settlements  at  New  Rraun- 
fels  in  1K44,  at  Castroville  in  1845,  and  later  at  D'Ha- 
nis,  Fredericksburg,  High  Hill,  and  other  places.  A 
colony  of  Poles,  led  by  the  Rev.  I^«>pold  Moczygemba, 
O.F.M.,  founded  the  thriving  settlement  of  Panna 


Maria  in  1854;  another  Polish  colony  was  established 
at  St.  Hedwig,  near  San  Antonio.  Bohemians  planted 
flourishing  settlements  at  Fayctteville,  Praha,  Moul- 
ton,  Shiner,  and  other  points.  In  all  these  places 
there  :irc  now  fine  churches  and  schools,  and  :in  influ- 
ential and  constantly  increasing  Catholic  population. 

In  1K47  the  Diocese  of  Galveston  was  established, 
its  territory  embracing  the  whole  State  of  Texas.  On 
3  September,  1X74,  this  immense  territory  wasdivided, 
ecclesiastically,  and  the  Diocese  of  San  Antonio  was 
created  by  the  Holy  See.  Anthony  Dominic  Pellieer, 
the  first  bishop,  was  a  native  of  St .  Augustine,  Florida; 
b.  7  Dec.,  1824,  consecrated  at  Mobile,  Alabama,  8 
Dec.,  1874;  d.  14  April,  1880.  John  Claudius  Ncrax, 
second  bishop,  was  b.  12  Jan.,  1828,  at  Anse,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Rhone,  France;  he  lal>ourcd  for  thirty 
years  on  the  missions  in  eastern  and  southern  Texas, 
was  consecrated  in  the  Cathedral  of  San  Fernando, 
San  Antonio,  8  May,  1881.  and  d.  15  Nov.,  1894. 
John  Anthony  Forest,  third  bishop,  was  b.  25  Decem- 
ber, 1838,  at  St.  Martin,  Canton  St.  Germain,  France. 
Like  his  predecessor,  he  spent  the  whole  of  his  priestly 
life  in  arduous  missionary  work  in  southern  Texas, 
often  helping  to  build  churches  with  his  own  hands. 
Ho  was  consecrated  2S  October,  1895,  and  d.  11 
March,  191 1,  deeply  loved  and  regretted  by  all  classes. 
John  William  Shaw,  the  present  bishop,  was  b.  at 
Mobile,  Alabama,  in  1863,  made  his  principal  studies 
in  Ireland  and  ;it  Koine,  and  was  ordained  priest  on 
26  May.  1888.  On  14  April,  1910,  in  the  cathedral 
at  Mobile,  Alabama,  he  was  consecrated  titular  Rishop 
of  Castalmla  and  coadjutor  with  the  right  of  succession 
to  the  Bishop  of  San  Antonio.  On  18  May,  1910,  he 
was  appointed  administrator  of  the  diocese,  owing  to 
the  ilf-nealth  of  Bishop  Forest,  at  whose  death  he 
succeeded  to  the  see. 

San  Antonio  is  the  largest  city  in  Texas;  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  Spanish  province  and  from  the  davs  of 
the  Franciscan  missions  has  been  a  centre  of  Catholic 
activity  in  religious,  educational,  and  charitable  work. 
With  a  population  of  100,000.  it  has  thirteen  Cath- 
olic parishes.  Four  of  these,  including  the  Cathe- 
dral of  San  Fernando,  are  for  the  .Mexican,  or 
Spanish-speaking  population;  two  are  for  the  English- 
speaking;  two  English  and  German,  one  German .  one 
Polish,  one  Flemish,  and  two  for  the  coloured  popula- 
tion. There  are  also  several  hundred  Italian  families, 
scattered  among  the  various  parishes.  The  city  is 
the  headquarters  of  several  religious  congregations 
whose  works  extend  to  neighbouring  dioceses  and 
states,  and  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  The  Oblates 
of  Mary  Immaculate,  who  since  their  introduction 
by  Rishop  Odin  in  1849  have  laboured  with  glorious 
results  among  the  |>oor  Mexicans  of  Texas,  have  their 
provincial  house  here,  and  conduct  a  theological  semi- 
nar)' and  an  apostolic  college  for  the  training  of  youth 
for  the  priesthood.  The  South-western  Province  of 
the  Oblate*  was  established  in  October,  1904,  with  the 
Very  Rev.  H.  A.  Constant ineau,  O.Sl.L.  D.D.,  as 
first  provincial.  The  province  includes  all  the  states 
of  the  south  and  west,  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 
The  Congregation  of  the  Sisters  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence, devoted  exclusively  to  Christian  education, 
have  their  mother-house  in  San  Antonio,  from  which 
they  direct  twenty-nine  academies  and  schools  in  this 
diocese  and  forty-three  in  neighbouring  diocese*  in 
Texas.  Ixiuisiana,  and  Oklahoma.  The  Congrega- 
tion of  the  Sisters  of  Charity  of  the  Incarnate  Won! 
also  have  their  mother-house  in  the  city.  They  con- 
duct in  the  diocese  twenty  Bchools  and  academies, 
three  hospitals,  two  orphan  asylums,  and  a  home  for 
the  aged.  Thev  have  also  a  number  of  hospitals  anil 
schools  in  neighl>ouring  dioceses  and  in  Mexico. 

Other  religious  orders  represented  are  :  Missionary 
Sons  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  (Vich,  Spain), 
who  have  charge  of  the  cathedral  and  the  other  Span- 
ish-speaking congregations  at  San  Antonio  and  a 
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number  of  rural  Mexican  missions;  the  Society  of 
Mary  (Dayton,  Ohio),  who  conduct  two  colleges  and 
a  parish  school  at  San  Antonio  and  a  college  at  Vic- 
toria; the  Joscphite  Fathers,  in  charge  of  two  parishes 
for  coloured  Catholics  in  the  city;  the  Vrsuline  Nuns, 
two  large  academies;  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
devoted  to  the  Mexican  and  coloured  races;  the  Sis- 
ters of  Our  Ladv  of  Charity  of  Refuge;  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Theresa  of  Jesus— all  at  San  Antonio.  The  Sis- 
ters of  the  Incarnate.  Word  and  Blessed  Sacrament 
have  a  line  academy  at  Victoria,  and  conduct  schools 
a!  Halletsville  and"  Shiner;  the  Sister*  of  Mercy,  an 
academy  and  parochial  school  at  Stanton.  The  Con- 
gregation of  Holy  Cross  (Notre  Dame,  Indiana)  con- 
duct a  large  college  at  Austin. 

Statistics  (1911):  priest*.  130  (secular,  69;  religious, 
61);  brothers,  65;  sisters,  607;  parochial  schools,  28; 
pupils,  boys  1,290,  girls  1,626;  colleges  and  academies 
(many  of  which  serve  also  as  parish  schools),  37;  stu- 
dents, boys  2,173,  girls  2,22.5;  theological  seminary,  1 ; 
students,  12;  Apostolic  college,  1 ;  students,  49;  orphan 
asylums,  2;  inmates,  boys,  108,  girls,  105;  bouse  of 
refuge,  adult  inmates,  6H;  child  inmates,  17;  to- 
tal number  of  youths  receiving  Catholic  training, 
7,629;  hospitals,  3;  number  of  patients  yearly,  2,386; 
home  for  aged,  1 ;  inmates,  74;  churches  with  resi- 
dent priest*,  63;  missions  with  churches,  71;  total 
number  of  churches,  134;  stations,  78;  chapels,  14; 
Catholic  population,  about  96,500. 

Ilietory  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  Diocett  of  San  Antonio 
(San  Annmio,  1H97);  IHocemn  Architet  I  unpublished! :  Southern 
Heuenaer  (Sun  Aiilouiu).  fiUn.  NovrroWr,  IK94;   (h-l„  1MW; 


March.  April.  1910; 
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San  Carlos  da  Ancud,  Diocese  or  (Sancti  Ca- 
roli  Ancidi.*),  the  most  southern  of  the  Chilian  dio- 
ceses. It  extends  f rom  the  River  Cautin  on  the  north 
to  Cape  Horn  on  the  south;  comprises  the  civil  Prov- 
inees  of  Valdivia,  Llanquihue.  and  Chilo6.  part  of  the 
lWince  of  Cautin  and  the  Territory  of  Magallanes; 
has  an  area  of  more  than  77,220  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  371,856  inhabitants,  356,267  of  whom 
are  Catholics.  San  Carlos  de  Ancud  (3,500  inhab- 
itants) is  the  episcopal  city,  and  the  other  important 
cities  of  the  diocese  are:  Valdivia  (15,000  inhabitants) ; 
Puerto  Montt  (5,500  inhabitants);  Osorno  (7,600 
inhabitants);  and  Funta  Arenas  (12,300  inhabitants). 
The  diocese  is  divided  into  48  parishes.  The  cathe- 
dral chapter  is  composed  of  the  dean,  archdeacon, 
doctoral  (councillor),  and  one  canon.  The  seminary 
is  directed  by  the  J«-su  its  and  has  1  Oft  students.  There 
are  69  secular  priests  and  86  regular.  The  male  re- 
ligious orders  have  30  houses  and  are  represented  by 
141  members,  the  orders  being  the  Jesuits,  Francis- 
cans, Capuchins,  Discalccd  Carmelites,  Salesians, 
and  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.  The  female 
religious  orders  have  18  houses  and  95  members. 
In  Puerto  Montt  there  is  a  collige  directed  by  the 
Jesuits,  and  an  industrial  school  in  charge  of  the 
Christian  Brothers;  in  Valdivia  there  is  a  commercial 
school  under  the  care  of  the  Salesians.  There  arc 
5  colleges  for  girls  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  of  Paderlxim,  and  the 
Sak-sian  Sisters  conduct  another;  there  are  also  12 
primary  schools,  five  of  which  are  for  the  Indians;  all 
these  schools  are  in  charge  of  religious  teachers. 
I  here  an-  2  orphan  asylums,  and  6  hospitals  in  charge 
of  nuns.  More  than  3300  children  are  taught  in  these 
schools.  1  he  churches  ami  chapel*  number  255. 
Die  Prefecture  Apostolic  of  Araucanla  is  situated 
within  the  confines  of  the  diocese,  and  has  19  missions 
in  charge  of  German  Capuchins  from  the  Province  of 
Havana;  in  these  missions  then-  an-  IS  churches  and 
t  i  ,r,u;iwi,H,J?t,£'  P"P<" lat io„  of  this  prefecture 
»  about  00  000.  Th  Territory  of  Magallanes  belongs 
to  he  Prefecture  Apostolic  „f  Southern  Patagonia! 
under  the  cure  of  the  Salesians.  The  Prefect  W 
tolic.  Mgr.  J,.s,.  I  ngnano,  lives  in  Punta  Arenas.  The 


missionaries  have  evangelized  the  Indians  of  Pata- 
gonia and  Tierra  del  Fucgo ;  the  latter  are  composed  of 
three  races,  Onas,  Yaaganes,  and  Alacalufes,  and  are 
greatly  reduced  in  numbers. 

The  diocese  was  separated  from  the  Diocese  of 
Concepcion  bv  Gregory  XVI,  erected  1  July,  1840, 
by  the  Bull  "  Cbiprimum",  and  made  a  suffragan  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Santiago.  Five  bishops  have  gov- 
erned the  diocese:  D.  Justo  Donoso  (1845-53);  Fray 
Francisco  de  Paula  Solar  (1857-82);  Fray  Juan  Agus- 
tin  Lueero  (1887-97);  D.  Ramon  Angel  Jura  (189S- 
1910);  Fray  Pedro  Armengol  Yalenzucla.  Three  dio- 
cesan synods,  1851,  1894,  and  1907,  have  been  held 
in  the  diocese.  The  clergy  annually  hold  confer- 
ences from  April  to  October  to  discuss  moral  and 
ethical  questions,  and  make  an  annual  spiritual  retreat 
of  eight  days.  In  almost  all  the  parishes  a  nine  day's 
mission  is  given  to  the  faithful  each  year  to  prepare 
them  for  the  paschal  communion.  The  people  are 
law-abiding  and  industrious,  and  they  observe  the 
principles  and  practices  of  their  religion.  Each  parish 
Has  pious  associations  and  confraternities,  such  as 
that  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  also  various  asso- 
ciations for  the  improvement  of  morals  and  for 
mutual  support. 

Catdlogo  de  lot  BdeeidHiroe,  rlc,  de  CkiU  (Santiago,  1011); 
Anuarto  Krtadietiro  de  Chile  <8autia«u.  1U1UI;  Cento  de  la  He- 
puhUca  it  Chile  de  1907  (Santiago.  19081. 

Carlos  S.  Cotapos. 

Sanchez,  Alonzo,  b.  in  Mondejar,  Guadalajara, 
Spain,  in  1547;  d.  at  Alcala,  27  May,  1593.  He  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Alcala  on  27  May,  1565. 
He  was  rector  of  the  college  of  Navalcamero,  taught 
grammar  for  five  years,  and  in  1579  went  to  the 
mission  of  Mexico,*where  he  was  rector  of  the  sem- 
inary. Early  in  1581  he  set  out  for  the  Philippines 
with  Bishop  Salazar.  Sanchez  and  his  companion, 
and  a  lay  brother  were  the  first 
ands.  The  bishop  made  Sanchez  h  is 
r,  appointed  him  to  write  the  acts  of  the 
Synod  of  Manila,  and,  when  Sanchez  was  sent  on  an 
embassy  to  China,  interrupted  the  synod  until 
Sanchez  hat!  returned.  Twice  Sanchez  was  despatched 
on  official  business  to  China,  where  he  met  celebrated 
Jesuit  missionaries  of  that  country  and  from  Japan. 
He  was  thus  able  to  publish  later  an  interesting  and 
curious  account  of  the  state  of  Christianity  in  China 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  By  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  all  the  Spanish  officials,  civil  and  reli- 
gious, of  the  merchants  and  other  leading  citizens, 
Sanchez  was  chosen  to  go  to  Madrid  as  representative 
of  the  colony  in  1586.  Sanchez's  mission  to  Philip  II 
was  very  successful,  his  arguments  moving  the  king 
to  retain  the  Islands,  which  many  of  hLs  mi  visors  had 
been  urging  him  to  abandon.  From  Madrid  he  went 
to  Rome,  and  was  there  welcomed  by  Pope  Sixtus  V, 
from  whom  he  received  many  privileges  for  the  Church 
in  the  Philippines.  In  a  Brief  of  28  June,  1591, 
Gregory  XIV  praises  the  apostolic  labours  and  writ- 
ings of  Sanchez,  calling  him  a  true  defender  of  the 
authority  and  rights  of  the  Holy  See.  Innocent  IX 
addressed  to  him  the  Bull  "  Inter  feliccs",  in  which  he 
lauds  his  work.  Clement  VIII  at  his  request  granted 
various  favours  to  t  he  bishop  and  clergy  in  t  he  islands. 
Sdnchcz  gave-  an  account  of  the  Jesuit  missions  in  the 
Philippines  to  Aquaviva,  the  General  of  the  Society. 
It  had  been  proposed  to  withdraw  the  fathers  from 
the  Archipelago,  but  Aquaviva,  following  the  plan 
proposed  V>y  Sanchez,  determined  that  the  Society 
should  remain,  and  made  the  Manila  residence  a 
college  with  Scdefto  as  its  first  rector.  Sanchez  now 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  Philippines,  but 
was  sent  instead  as  visitor  to  some  of  the  Spanish 
provinces  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  where  serious  do- 
mestic and  external  troubles  menaced  the  well-being 
of  the  entire  Society.  The  singular  tact  of  Sanchez 
gained  the  day;   be  expelled  some  influential  but 
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turbulent  members  from  the  Society,  and  won  over 
the  king,  the  Inquisition,  and  prominent  personages,  so 
that  they  became  better  disponed  towards  the  Society 
than  ever  before.  Sanchez  was  elected  one  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Province  of  Toledo  to  the  Fifth 
General  Congregation  of  the  Society,  but  he  remarked 
thai  he  had  a  more  important  journey  to  make  than 
the  one  to  Rome.  He  died  twelve  days  later  on  the 
feast  of  the  Ascension.  Distinguished  for  unusual 
mental  gifts,  Sanchez  was  no  less  remarkable  for  his 
sanctity  of  life;  his  jienanees  were  those  of  an  anchor- 
ite, his  prayer  as  prolonged  as  that  of  any  contem- 
plative. Ills  writings  include  chiefly  short  treatises, 
memorials,  and  the  like.  A  catalogue  and  summary 
of  forty-one  of  these,  drawn  up  by  the  author,  is 
given  by  Colin 

ColIn,  tjnhar  Ktangtliea.  new  ed.  by  Partellb  (Barcelona, 
1900);  Somukrvooel.  HM.  de  la  C.  de  J.:  Biblioor.,  Ill  (Hrumela, 
189A):  A  strain.  Ilitt.  dt  la  t'ompania  dt  Jenit  en  la  AtittfHfia 
de  BtpaAa,  III  (Madrid.  1900):  Dr.  (ieii.Hr.sur.  Mrnnloie.  dt  la 
t'ompaanxe  dt  Jttut,  quittance  fEtpagnr  (Pari*.  imKii. 

P.  M.  FlNEOAN. 


S inches,  Alonzo  Coello,  b.  at  Benyfayro,  Va- 
lencia, Spain,  in  1513  or  1515;  d.  at  Madrid,  1590. 
His  name  Coello  is  certainly  Portuguese,  and  was 


Portrait  or  Padre  Hiuuenea 
Manrhr*  Coello.  The  Eworial 


probably  that  of  his  mother.  From  his  intimate  con- 
nexion with  Portugal,  Philip  II  constantly  referred  to 
him  as  his  "Portuguese  Titian".  We  have  no  defi- 
nite information  that  Sanchez  was  ever  in  Italy,  but 
he  certainly  carefully  copied  the  paintings  of  Titian 
under  the  influence  of  Sir  Antonio  Mor,  who  was  his 
great  master.  In  1552  he  accompanied  him  to  Lisbon 
when  Mur  was  sent  by  Charles  V  to  paint  the  por- 
traits of  the  royal  family,  and  Sanchez  then  entered 
into  the  service  of  Don  Juan  of  Portugal,  who  had 
married  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Charles  and  the  sister 
of  Philip  II.  On  tlx'  death  of  the  Infante  Don  Juan, 
his  willow  recommended  her  painter  to  her  brother 
Philip,  and  as  Mor  had  just  left  the  Court  and  retired 
to  Brussels,  Philip  II  appoints!  Coello  pintar  tie  cd- 
mara.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  Spanish 
court  portrait-painters,  and  as  his  work  was  in  great 
demand  he  became  a  rich  man.  He  painted  Gregory 
XIII  and  SixtUI  V,  many  of  the  grandees  of  Spain, 
Cardinal  Faroese,  and  the  Dukes  of  Florence  and  Sa- 


voy. He  also  executed  considerable  work  at  the  Fa- 
corial  and  painted  the  triumphal  arch  erected  at 
Madrid  for  the  entry  of  Anne  of  Austria,  wife  of 
Philip  II.  Perhaps  his  most  notable  portrait,  how- 
ever, was  that  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  executed  from 
casts  taken  twenty-nine  years  before,  and  from  in- 
structions and  sketches  made  by  one  of  the  fathers. 
His  greatest  portrait  was  that  of  his  friend,  Father 
Siguenza,  which  was  engraved  by  Selma.  He  was 
buried  at  Valladolid,  where  he  had  founded  a  home 
for  foundling  children.  His  epitaph  was  written  by 
Lopez  de  Vega.  Sdnchez's  colouring  resembles  that 
of  Titian,  and  his  portraits  are  powerful  and  lifelike. 
There  is  one  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  in  Lon- 
don, another  at  Vienna,  three  at  Brussels,  and  several 
at  Madrid.  One  of  the  churches  of  that  city  also 
possesses  a  screen  decorated  bv  him  and  intended  to  be 
used  during  Holy  Week.  His  pictures  have  always 
been  highly  esteemed  in  Spain,  where  they  have  sold 
for  very  large  sums  of  money  on  the  few  occasions 
when  they  came  into  the  market.  Coello  painted 
Philip  II  in  almost  every  kind  of  costume,  on  foot  and 
on  horseback,  and  in  many  attitudes,  but  he  is  not 
generally  considered  to  have  been  as  successful  with  his 
royal  patron  as  he  was  with  some  of  the  ecclesiastics, 
whose  portraits  he  drew  in  noble  proportions. 

Pacheco,  Arit  dt  la  pinlum  (Seville,  1649):  Palomino  de 
Cartro  t  Velabco,  SI  motto  yitiArito  y  t tenia  iptica  (Madrid. 
1715):  Machado,  CoUrcfao  dt  mtmoriat  dot  pintoret  il.ialxm, 
1K23):  Si  ikunii-Maxwh.!,  Annul*  of  the  Artittt  oj  Spain  (Lon- 
don, 1*1/1 1 ;  HaRTLET,  Spantth  Painting  (London.  1904). 

George  Charles  Williamson. 

Sanchez,  Joss  Bernardo,  b.  at  Robledillo,  Old 
Castile,  Spain,  7  September,  1Z58;  d.  at  San  Gabriel, 
California,  15  January,  1833.  He  became  a  Fran- 
ciscan on  9  October,  1794,  and  joined  the  missionary 
college  of  San  Fernando,  Mexico,  in  1803,  going  to 
California  the  following  year.  He  was  stationed  at 
Mission  San  Diego  (1804-20);  Mission  Purisima 
(1820-1);  and  at  San  Gabriel.  In  1806,  as  chaplain, 
Ft.  Sanchez  accompanied  a  military'  expedition 
against  the  savages.  In  1821  with  Fr.  Prefect 
Mariano  Payenis  ne  went  with  an  exploring  expedi- 
tion into  the  interior  to  search  for  new  mission  sites. 
From  1827  to  1831  he  reluctantly  held  the  position 
of  presuicnle  of  the  missions  and  of  vicar  fonine  to 
the  bishop.  He  was  a  very  pious  and  energetic  mis- 
sionary, but  dreaded  the  office  of  superior.  His  in- 
cessant appeals  for  relief  were  at  last  granted,  but 
he  survived  only  two  years.  During  his  term  he 
vigorously  opposed  Governor  Echeandia's  seculariza- 
tion scheme.  In  a  long  scries  of  critical  notes  he 
showed  that  the  plan  would  result  in  the  destruction 
of  the  missions  and  the  ruin  of  the  neophytes.  "As 
far  as  it  concerns  me  personally ",  he  wrote,  "would 
that  it  might  be  to-morrow,  so  that  I  might  retire 
between  the  four  walls  of  a  cell  to  weep  over  the  time 
I  wasted  in  Ixihalf  of  these  unfortunates."  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  sight  of  the  inevitable  ruin  has- 
tened his  death.  His  remains  were  buried  at  the 
foot  of  the  altar  of  San  Gabriel  Mission. 

Santa  Harbara  Arehiret;  Recordt  of  Mittion  .Son  Diego,  San 
Carlo;  and  San  Gabrvt;  Knoelhardt,  Tht  Feaneitran*  in 
California  (Harbor  Snrin«».  Mich..  1897):  Bancroft,  California 
(San  Franeiaco,  1880).  ZepuYRIN  EnuEUIAHDT. 

Sanchez,  Thomas,  b.  at  Cordova,  1550;  d.  in  the 
college  of  Granada,  19  May,  1610.  In  1567  he  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus.  He  was  at  first  refusal 
admittance  on  account  of  an  impediment  in  his 
siK-ech;  however,  after  imploring  delivery  from  this 
impediment  before  a  highly  venerated  picture  of  Our 
Ijidy  at  Cordova,  his  application  was  granted.  He 
held  for  a  time  the  office  of  master  of  novices  at 
Granada.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to 
the  composition  of  his  works.  His  death  was  due  to 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  His  contemporaries  bear 
testimony  to  the  energy  and  perseverance  with  which 
he  laboured  towards  self-perfection  from  his  novitiate 
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until  hia  death.  Hia  penitential  seal  rivalled  that  of 
the  early  anchorite*,  and,  according  to  hia  spiritual 
director,  he  carried  his  baptismal  innocence  to  the 
grave.  Luis  de  la  Puentc,  then  rector  of  the  college 
of  Granada  and  later  declared  "venerable",  attests 
the  holiness  of  Sanchez  in  his  letter  to  Francis  Suarez, 
a  translation  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  Biblio- 
th6que  dc  Ilourgogne  at  Brussels. 

Sanchez  belongs  to  those  who  are  much  abused  on 
account  of  their  works.  The  chief  work  of  Sanchez, 
and  the  only  one  which  he  himself  edited,  is  the  "  Dis- 
putationcs  de  sancti  matrimonii  saeramento".  The 
first  edition  is  said  to  have  appeared  at  Genoa  in  1602; 
but  this  can  have  been  only  the  first  folio  volume,  for 
which  permission  to  print  was  secured  in  1599,  as  the 
two  succeeding  volumes  contain  l>oth  in  their  preface 
and  the  author's  duplication  the  date  10O3.  The  first 
complete  edition  was,  according  to  Sommervogel, 
that  of  Madrid,  1605;  later  followed  a  aerie*  of  editions 
printed  at  different  places  both  before  and  after  the 
author's  death.  The  last  edition  seems  to  have  been 
issued  at  Venice  in  1754.  The  work  had  an  extraor- 
dinary fate,  inasmuch  as  some  editions  of  the  third 
volume  have  been  placed  on  the  Index  of  Prohibited 
Books,  the  grounds  being  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
author  but  the  perversion  of  the  work  and  the  sup- 
pression of  what  the  author  taught.  Even  in  the 
earlier  editions  of  the  Index  as  revised  by  Leo  XIII, 
till  his  Constitution  "OrTiciorum  ac  munerum", 
we  may  still  read:  "Sanchez,  Thorn.  Disputationurn 
de  Sacramento  Matrimonii  torn.  III.  ed.  Venetiae, 
sive  aliarum,  a  quihus  I.  S  ilisp.  7  detractus  est  integer 
num.  4.  Deer.  4  Vebr.  1627".  This  number  is  omitted 
from  the  edition  of  Venice,  1014 ;  it  treats  of  the  power 
of  the  |M>pe  to  grant  a  valid  legitimation  of  the  off- 
spring of  marriages  invalid  only  through  canon  law 
through  the  so-called  mnatio  in  radice.  The  author's 
mode  of  expression  shows  a  not  always  pleasing  ver- 
bosity. As  it  deals  with  every  possible  point  in  the 
subject,  it  has  often,  quite  unjustifiably,  drawn  upon 
Sanchez  the  charge  of  immorality. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Sanchez  a  second  work 
appeared.  "Opus  morale  in  pneccpta  Decalogi"; 
the  first  folio  volume  was  prepared  bv  the  author  him- 
self, but  the  second  volume,  as  well  as  the  whole  of 
his  third  work,  "Consilia  moralin",  had  to  be  com- 
piled from  manuscript  notes.  These  works  also  went 
through  a  series  of  different  editions,  and  likewise 
drew  upon  themselves  the  accusation  of  laxity,  espe- 
cially with  reference  to  the  question  of  what  is  called 
"mental  reservation"  (rcxtrictu>  mentali*).  It  is  true 
that  we  find  in  Sanchez  (Op.  mor.  in  pnec.  decalogi, 
III,  vi,  n.  15)  the  twenty-sixth  thesis  condemned  by 
Innocent  XI:  "If  anyone,  by  himself,  or  before  others, 
whether  under  examination  or  of  his  own  accord, 
whether  for  amusement  or  for  any  other  purpose, 
should  swear  that  he  has  not  done  something  which 
he  has  really  done,  having  in  mind  something  else 
which  he  has  not  done,  or  some  way  of  doing  it  other 
than  the  way  he  employed,  or  anything  else  that  is 
true:  he  does  not  lie  nor  perjure  himself."  The  thesis 
rests  on  a  peculiar  definition  of  a  "lie",  which  indeed 
is  none  too  easy  to  define,  and  has  engaged  the  in- 
genuity of  scholars  from  the  time  of  St.  Augustine  to 
to-day.  Sanchez  did  not  regard  every  mental  reserva- 
tion as  always  permissible,  hut  was  simply  discussing 
the  sinfulness  of  the  lie  (or  oath)  in  itself;  that  some 
other  sin— even  grievous,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances—may have  been  involved  in  the  action,  he 
doei  not  deny. 

According  to  Wernz  (Jus  decretalium,  IV,  n.  20), 
Sanchez  h  work  "De  matrimonio"  is  even  ton  lav 
reckoned  by  the  Roman  Curia  among  the  classical 
works  on  marriage. 
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Sanchez  de  Ar6valo,  Rodrkhez.    See  Ahkvalo. 

San  Cristobal  de  Laguna.  See  Tknkriffe, 
Diocese  of. 

San  Cristobal  de  la  Habana.    See  Havana, 
Diocese  op. 
Sanctifying  Grace.   Sec  Grace. 

Sanction  (Lat.  sancire,  same  root  as  sanclus) 
signifies  primarily  the  authoritative  act  whereby  the 
legislator  sanctions  a  law,  i.  e.  gives  it  value  and 
binding  force  for  its  subjects.  Hence,  objectively, 
the  law  itself  is  called  sanction  inasmuch  as  it  is 
imposed  on  the  consciences  and  obedience  of  subjects; 
thus  ecclesiastical  laws  are  often  called  tanclitmt* 
cnnmiica.  In  more  modern  language  even'  measure 
is  called  a  sanction  which  is  intended  to  further  the 
observation  of  the  law  by  subjects,  whether  the  re- 
ward to  whomsoever  fulfills  it,  <>r  the  penalty  or 
chastisement  inflicted  or  at  least  threatened  for  non- 
fulfilment,  whether  it  relates  to  prescriptive  laws 
which  require  something  to  be  done,  or  to  prohibitive 
laws  which  require  that  something  be  omitted.  These 
sanctions  in  turn  may  result  from  the  very  nature  of 
the  law,  which  are  internal  sanctions  like  those  of  the 
natural  law,  or  they  mav  be  added  by  a  iMwitive  act 
of  the  legislator,  and  these  are  external  sanctions. 
Hence  sanction  is  called  moral,  psychological,  legal, 
or  penal,  according  to  the  origin  or  the  nature  of  it. 
(See  Knurs:  Law;  Punishment.)    A.  Bovdinhon. 

Sanctity,  Mark  or  toe  Church. — The  term 
"sanctity  is  employed  in  somewhat  different  senses 
in  relation  to  God,  to  individual  men,  and  to  a  cor- 
porate body.  As  applied  to  God  it  denotes  that  ab- 
solute moral  |>crfcetion  which  is  His  by  nature.  In 
regard  to  men  it  signifies  a  close  union  with  God, 
together  with  the  moral  perfection  resulting  from  this 
union.  Hence  holiness  is  said  to  belong  to  God 
bv  essence,  and  to  creatures  only  by  participation. 
Whatever  sanctity  they  twisscss  comes  to  them  as 
a  Divine  gift.  As  used'  of  a  society,  the  term  means 
(1)  that  this  society  aims  at  producing  holiness  in  its 
members,  and  is  possessed  of  means  capable  of  secur- 
ing that  result,  and  (2)  that  the  lives  of  its  members 
corrcsjMind,  at  least  in  some  measure,  with  the  pur- 
jjose  of  the  society,  and  display  a  real,  not  a  merely 
nominal  holiness. 

The  Church  has  ever  claimed  that  she,  as  a  society, 
is  holv  in  a  transcendent  degree.  She  teaches  that 
this  is  one  of  the  four  "notes",  viz.,  unity,  catholicity, 
aposlolicity,  and  sanctity,  by  which  the  society 
founded  by  Christ  can  be  readily  distinguished  from 
all  human  institutions.  It  is  in  virtue  of  her  relation 
to  the  Person  and  work  of  Christ  that  this  attribute 
belongs  to  the  Church.  She  is  (1)  the  fruit  of  the 
Passion — the  kingdom  of  the  redeemed.  Those 
who  remain  outside  her  are  the  "world"  which  knows 
not  God  (I  John,  iii,  1 ).  The  object  of  the  Passion 
was  the  redemption  and  sanctification  of  the  Church: 
"Christ  also  loved  the  church,  and  delivered  Himself  up 
for  it:  that  he  might  sanctify  it,  cleansing  it  by  the 
laverof  water  in  the  word  of  life"  (Kph.,  v,  25,  26). 
Again  (2)  the  Church  is  the  body  of  Christ.  He  is 
the  head  of  the  mystical  body:  and  supernatural 
life— the  life  of  Christ  Himself— is  communicated 
through  the  sacraments  to  all  His  members.  Just 
as  the  Holy  Ghost  dwelt  in  the  human  body  of  Christ, 
so  He  now  dwells  in  the  Church:  and  His  presence 
is  so  intimate  and  so  efficacious  that  the  Apostle  can 
even  speak  of  Him  as  the  soul  of  the  mystical  rssly: 
"One  body  and  one  Spirit"  (Kph..  iv,  4).  Thus  it 
follows  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  the  nature 
of  the  Church  and  her  relation  to  Christ,  that  as  a 
society  she  mu*t  possess  means  capable  of  producing 
holiness:  that  her  members  must  be  characterized  by 
holiness:  and  that  this  endowment  of  sanctity  will  afford 
a  ready  means  of  distinguishing  her  from  the  world. 
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It  Ls  further  manifest  that  the  Church's  holiness 
must  be  of  an  entirely  sup<  i natural  character- 
something  altogether  beyond  the  power  of  unassisted 
human  nature.  And  such  is  in  fact  the  tyjie  of  sanctity 
which  Christ  and  His  Apostles  require  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  Church.  (1)  The  virtues  which  in 
the  Christian  ideal  are  the  most  fundamental  of  all, 
lie  altogether  outside  the  sco|>e  of  the  highest  pagan 
ethics.  Christian  charity,  humility,  and  chastity 
are  instances  in  point.  The  charity  which  Christ 
sets  forth  in  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  in  the 
parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan — a  charity  which 
knows  no  limits  anil  which  embraces  enemies  as  well 
as  friends — exceeds  all  that  moralists  had  deemed 
possible  for  men.  And  this  charily  Christ  requires 
not  of  a  chosen  few,  but  of  all  His  followers.  Humil- 
ity, which  in  the  Christian  scheme  is  the  necessary 
groundwork  of  all  sanctity  (Matt.,  xviii,  3),  was  pre- 
viously to  His  teaching  an  unknown  virtue.  The 
sense  of  personal  unworthiness  in  which  it  consist*,  is 
repugnant  to  all  the  impulses  of  unregenerate  nature. 
Moreover,  the  humility  which  Christ  demands, 
sup|»ses  as  its  foundation  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
guilt  of  sin,  and  of  the  mercy  of  God.  Without 
these  it  cannot  exist.  And  these  doctrines  are 
sought  in  vain  in  other  religions  than  the  Christian. 
In  regard  to  chastity  Christ  not  merely  warned  His 
followers  that  to  violate  this  virtue  even  by  a  thought, 
was  a  grievous  sin.  He  went  yet  further.  He  ex- 
horted those  of  His  followers  to  whom  the  grace 
should  be  given,  to  live  the  life  of  virginity  that  there- 
by they  might  draw  nearer  to  Cod  (Matt.,  xix,  12). 

1 2 1  Another  characteristic  of  holiness  according 
to  the  Christian  ideal  is  love  of  suffering:  not  as 
though  pleasure  were  evil  in  itself,  but  because  suf- 
fering Ls  the  great  means  by  which  our  love  of  God 
Ls  intensified  and  purified.  All  those  who  have  at- 
tained a  high  degree  of  holiness  have  learnt  to  re- 
joice in  suffering,  because  by  it  their  love  to  God 
was  freed  from  every  element  of  self-seeking,  and 
their  lives  conformed  to  that  of  their  Master.  Those 
who  have  not  grasped  this  principle  may  call  them- 
selves by  the  name  of  Cnristian,  but  they  have 
not  understood  the  meaning  of  the  Cross.  (3)  It 
has  ever  been  held  that  holiness  when  it  reaches  a 
sublime  degree  is  accompanied  by  miraculous  powers. 
And  Christ  promised  that  this  sign  should  not  be  lack- 
ing to  His  Church.  The  miracles,  which  His  followers 
should  work,  would,  He  declared,  lie  no  whit  less  stu- 
]M'ndous  than  those  wrought  by  Himself  during  His 
mortal  life  (Mark,  xvi,  17,  18:  John,  xiv,  12). 

Such  in  brief  outline  is  the  sanctity  with  which 
Christ  endowed  His  Church,  and  which  is  to  be  the 
distinguishing  mark  of  her  children.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  noted  that  He  said  nothing  to  suggest  that  all 
His  followers  would  make  use  of  the  opport unities 
thus  afforded  them.  On  the  contrary,  He  expressly 
taught  that  His  flock  would  contain  many  unworthy 
members  (Matt.,  xiiL  30,  48).  And  we  may  be  sure 
that  as  within  the  Church  the  lights  are  brightiwt, 
so  there  too  the  shadows  will  be  darkest — corrujttio 
opiimi  m**ima.  An  unworthy  Catholic  will  fall 
lower  than  an  unworthy  pagan.  To  show  that  the 
Church  possesses  the  note  of  holiness  it  suffices  to 
establish  that  her  teaching  is  holy:  that  she  is  en- 
dowed with  the  means  of  producing  sii|>ernatural  holi- 
ness in  her  children:  that,  notwithstanding  the 
unfaithfulness  of  many  members,  a  vast  number  do 
in  fuct  cultivate  a  sanctity  beyond  anything  that  can 
be  found  elsewhere:  and  that  in  certain  cases  this 
sanctity  attains  so  high  a  degree  that  God  honours 
it  with  miraculous  powers. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  the  Catholic  and 
Roman  Church,  and  she  alone,  fulfils  these  condi- 
tions. In  regard  to  her  doctrines,  it  Ls  manifest  that 
the  moral  law  which  she  proposes  as  of  Divine  obli- 
gation, is  more  lofty  and  more  exacting  than  that 


which  any  of  the  sects  has  ventured  to  require.  Her 
vindication  of  the  indissolubility  of  marriage  in  the 
face  of  a  licentious  world  affords  the  most  conspicuous 
instance  of  this.  She  alone  maintains  in  its  integ- 
rity her  Master's  teaching  on  marriage.  Every 
other  religious  body  without  exception  has  given 
place  to  the  demands  of  human  passion.  In  regard 
to  the  means  of  holiness,  she,  through  her  seven 
sacraments,  applies  to  her  members  the  fruits  of  the 
Atonement.  She  pardons  the  guilt  of  sin,  and 
nourishes  the  faithful  on  the  Body  and  Wood  of 
Christ.  Xor  is  the  justice  of  her  claims  lens  mani- 
fest when  we  consider  the  result  of  her  work.  In 
the  Catholic  Church  is  found  a  marvellous  succession 
of  saints  whose  lives  are  as  beacon-lights  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  In  sanctity  the  supremacy  of 
Bernard,  of  Dominic,  of  Francis,  of  Ignatius,  of 
Theresa,  is  as  unquestioned  as  is  that  of  Alexander 
and  of  Casar  in  the  art  of  war.  Outside  the  Catholic 
Church  the  world  has  nothing  to  show  which  can  in 
any  degree  compare  with  them.  Within  the  Church 
the  succession  never  fails. 

Xor  do  the  saints  stand  alone.  In  proportion  to 
the  practical  influence  of  Catholic  teaching,  the 
supernatural  virtues  of  which  we  have  spoken  above, 
arc  found  also  among  the  rest  of  the  faithful.  These 
virtues  mark  a  special  type  of  character  which  the 
Church  seeks  to  realize  in  her  children,  and  which 
finds  little  favour  among  other  claimants  to  the 
Christian  name.  Outside  the  Catholic  Church  the 
life  of  virginity  is  contemned;  love  of  suffering 
is  viewed  as  a  medieval  superstition;  and  humility 
is  regarded  as  a  passive  virtue  ill-suited  to  an  active 
and  pushing  age.  Of  course  it  is  not  meant  that  we 
do  not  find  many  individual  instances  of  holiness 
outside  the  Church.  God's  grace  is  universal  in 
its  range.  But  it  seems  beyond  question  that  the 
supernatural  sanctity  whose  main  features  we  have 
indicated,  is  recognized  by  all  as  belonging  specifically 
to  the  Church,  while  in  her  alone  does  it  reach  that 
sublime  degree  which  we  see  in  tin?  saints.  In  the 
Church  too  we  see  fulfilled  Christ's  promLse  that  the 
gift  of  miracles  shall  not  be  wanting  to  His  followers. 
Miracles,  it  is  true,  are  not  sanctity.  But  they  are 
the  aura  in  which  the  highest  sanctity  moves.  And 
from  the  time  of  the  Apostles  to  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  lives  of  the  saints  show  us  that  the  laws  of 
nature  have  been  susjH-ndwl  at  their  prayers.  In 
numberless  cases  the  evidence  for  these  events  is  so 
ample  that  nothing  but  the  exigencies  of  controversy 
can  explain  the  refusal  of  anti-Catholic  writers  to 
admit  their  occurrence. 

The  proof  appears  to  be  complete.  There  can  be 
as  little  doubt  which  Church  displays  the  note  of 
sanctity,  as  there  is  in  regard  to  the  notes  of  unity, 
catholicity  and  apostolicity.  The  Church  in  com- 
munion with  the  See  of  Rome  and  it  alone  pos- 
sesses that  holiness  which  the  words  of  Christ  and 
His  Apostles  demand. 

Mci.mv,  Dt  trclerin  Chrirti,  II  (Dublin.  1K«2):  Bellaxmixe, 
Dt  conr.  tt  errlrtta,  IV.  xi-rv;  Takucerey.  Sjmop«i»  <A«rf. 
dogma''"*.  I  (P«n».  1900);  Bkshox  in  Erelcui  edited  by 
Matthew  (London,  1008>.  r'or  modern  «nti-<*»tholic  p»lrmi<-s 
on  «hU  «rubjivt,  see  Maiitiseac,  Sml  of  Aulhoritv  in  Religion 
(Umdun.  lsyO);  Palmes,  Treatur  of  Ih*  Church  (London.  1M2), 

I,  vt,  ».  xi.  G.  H.  Joyce. 

Sanctorum  Meritis,  the  hymn  at  First  and  Second 
Vespers  in  the  Common  of  the  Martyrs  in  the  Roman 
Breviary.  Its  authorship  is  often  attributed  to 
Rahanus  Maurus  (d.  856),  Archbishop  of  Mainz — 
e.  g.  by  Blume  (cf.  Hymnody,  V,  2).  who  thinks  his 
hymns  show  originality  and  "no  small  noetic  power". 
Dreves  also  (Analecta'hymnica,  XL,  204)  favours  the 
ascription.  The  stanza,  in  classical  prosody,  com- 
prise three  Asclepiadic  lines  and  one  Glyeonic.  In 
Horace  such  a  stanza  indicates  a  grave  and  thought- 
ful frame  of  mind;  but  the  breviary  hymns  using 
the  stanza  are  usually  suggestive  of  triumphant  joy  - 
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e.  g.  the  "FestiviB  resoncnt  compita  vocibus"  (Most 
Precious  Blood),  the  "Te  Joseph  celebrent  agmina 
caditum",  and  the  '\Sacris  solemniis"  (q.  v.)  in  rhyth- 
mic imitation.  Dom  Johner  ("A  New  School  of 
Gregorian  Chant",  New  York,  1906,  p.  89)  places 
hymns  in  this  measure  among  those  "in  which  the 
verbal  accent  preponderates  and  the  metrical  accent 
only  makes  itself  noticeable  in  certain  places  (par- 
ticularly in  the  fourth  line  and  when  a  line  closes 
with  a  "word  accentuated  on  the  penultimntc)".  He 
illustrates  the  rhythmical  stress  by  italics.  Applying 
his  scheme  to  the  Asclcpiadic  lines  we  should  have: 
Sa-ncto-rum  mc-ri-tis  in-cly-ta  gau-di-a.  His  illustra- 
tion of  the  fourth  line  (Glyconic)  is:  Vi-cto-rum 
ge-nus  o-pti-mum.  The.  "Grammar  of  l'lainsong" 
by  the  Benedictines  of  Stanhrook  (London,  1905, 
p.  61)  remarks  that  the  long  verses  have  the  accents 
on  the  third,  seventh,  and  tenth  syllables;  and  the 
short  verse,  on  the  third  and  sixth  syllables;  and  illus- 
trates this  scheme  by  the  last  two  lines  of  the  stanza 
(the  acute  accent  marking  the  rhythmical  stress): 
Gliscens  fert  animus  nromere  eantibus 
Victonim  genus  optimum. 
In  the  following  illustration  (Holly,  "Elementary 
Grammar  of  Gregorian  Chant",  New  York,  1904, 
p.  44)  the  acute  accent  indicates  the  tonic  accent 
of  the  word;  the  grave  accent,  the  place  where  the 
rhythmical  or  metrical  accent  falls;  the  circumflex, 
the  concurrence  on  a  syllable  of  lx>th  metrical  and 
ic  accents: 
Sanctorum  mentis  inclyta  gaudia 
PangAmus  socil,  gestaquc  fortia: 
Gliscens  fert  animus  promcre  eantibus 

liim. 


Obviously,  the  metre  is  refractory  for  singing  or 
public  recitation.  Dreves  (loc.  cit.,  pp.  180-1) 
notes  that  several  references  an*  made  to  the  hvmn 
by  Hincmar  of  Reims,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
being  his  objection  to  the  theology  of  the  last  stanza 
("Te  trina  IJeitas",  subsequently  changed  into  the 
present  form:  "Te  summit  O  Deltas").  Hincmar 
admits  that  he  knew  not  the  author  of  the  hvmn 
which  "some  people  end  with  the  chant  or  rather 
blasphemy  [a  quibusdam  cantatur  vel  potius  blas- 
phematurl  Te  trina  deitas'."  The  phrase  objected 
to  was  nevertheless  sung  in  the  doxology  of  the 
hymn  down  to  the  revision  of  Urban  VIII.  and  the 
Church  still  sings  it  in  the  doxology  of  the  "Sacria 
solemniis"  (q.  v.)  of  the  Angelic  Doctor.  The 
Paris  Breviary  kept  the  metre  but  entirely  recast 
the  hymn,  writing  the  first  stanza  thus: 
Christi  martyribus  debita  noe  decct, 
Virtutis  mcmorcs,  promere  cantica; 
Quos  nec  blanditiis,  nec  potuil  minis 
Fallax  vineere  aa-euliim. 
To  the  list  of  translators  given  by  Julian  ("Diet, 
of  Hvmnol.",  2nd  ed.,  Dindon,  1907,  pp.  993,  1698) 
should  be  added  Bagshawe  ("Breviarv  Hymns  and 
Missal  Sequences",  London,  1900,  p.  164:  "Let  us 
wng,  dear  companions,  the  joys  of  the  saints"). 
The  (Baltimore)  "Manual  of  "Prayers"  gives  the 
translation  of  the  Anglican  hvmnologist,  Dr.  Neale. 
There  are  twelve  translations  in  English.  The  text 
is  found  m  many  MSS.  of  the  tenth  century  (cf. 
"D™  AnaWta  hymnica".  L.  204-.-,):  Hincmnr. 

♦I  i  ^  ror  I*tm  text  (omitting  second  and 
th.nl  stanzas)  and  English  translation,  plainsong.  and 

Mill' rn  "tflSL*?^  F"  "Hymn-  Ancient  and 
'  '^'^'1   I-lition"   (Ixwdon.   1909,  pp. 
7    i>  i     wh,:h  f'tes  that  Drev,*  assigns  the  hvmn 
in  his  "Hymnnlofrische  Stu« 

rtunatia  und  Rabanui  Maurui 


tmHiern  musical  setting,  see  "Hv 
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P    Lin.  "in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
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phrase   'Te  trina  Deltas'" 


onary.  Pothier  ("Mcdodies  Gregoriennes"  Tour- 
nai,  1880)  illustrates  the  Asclcpiadic  metre  by  the 
"Sanctorum  meritis",  places  the  accents  on  the 
third,  seventh,  and  tenth  syllables  of  the  Asclcpiada 
and  on  the  third  and  sixth  of  the  Glvconic.  and  re- 
marks that  "in  singing  the  Asclepiad  and  the  Gly- 
conic, the  first  three  syllables  should  be  gone  over 
slowly,  and  the  accent*  should  be  well  marked,  es- 
pecially the  last"  (p.  199).  Egerton  ("A  Handbook 
of  Church  Music",  New  York,  1909,  p.  ISO)  places 
the  principal  accent  on  the  tenth  syllable,  and  second- 
ary accents  on  the  third  and  seventh,  with  a  "mora 
vocis"  after  the  sixth.  Dclaporte  ("Les  Hymnes  du 
bnSviaire  romain"  in  the  "Rassegna  Grcgoriana", 
Nov.-Dec,  1907,  col.  501)  remarks  that,  when  the 
edition  of  1602  of  the  Roman  Breviary  was  in  prep- 
aration, Cardinal  Gesualdo  in  1588  wrote  to  various 
nuncios  to  get  suggestions  for  emendations.  The 
nuncio  at  Paris  consulted  "alcuni  principal!  dclla 
Sorbona",  with  some  curious  results,  one  of  which 
was  the  criticism  demanding  a  change  in  the  doxology 
of  the  "Sacris  solemniis"  (q.  v.)  from  "Te  trina 
Deitas"  to  "Te  summa  Deitas",  for  the  reason  that 
"it  is  impious  to  call  the  Deity,  or  the  essence  of 
G«sl,  threefold".  As  noted  above,  the  Church  still 
sings  "Te  Deitas"  in  the  "Sacris  solemniis"  of  the 
"Angel  of  the  Schools",  although  it  has  changed  the 
phrase  in  the  doxology  of  the  "Sanctorum  meritis". 

H.  T.  Henry. 


Sanctuary,  a  consecrate 
to  those  fleeing  from  justice 
privilege  of  taking  refuge  in 
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sanctuary  was 
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attaching  t  o 
things  sacred, 
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some  have 
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I  of  Orange  had  dealt  with  the 
The  earliest  mention  of  sanctuary 
in  a  code  of  laws  promulgated  by 
in  Mill.  The  right  of  asylum  was 
infilled  to  the  church  itself,  but  in  course 
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a  larger  area.  Thus,  at  Beverley 
boiiiiilarii>s  of  sanctuary  extended 
js  of  a  mile  from  the  church,  the 
i«d  by  "sanctuary  crosses",  some 
i .  In  Norman  t imes  t here  were  t  wo 
in  England,  one  belonging  to  every 
church  by  prescript  ion  and  the  other  by  special 
royal  charier.  The  latter  was  considered  to  afford 
a  much  safer  asvlum  and  was  enjoyed  by  at  least 
twenty-two  churches,  including  Buttle.  "Beverley, 
Colchester.  Durham,  Hexham.  Norwich,  Ri|>on, 
Wells,  Winchester.  Westminster,  and  York.  A 
fugitive  convicted  of  felony  and  taking  the  benefit 
of  sanctuary  was  afforded  protection  for  from  thirty 
to  forty  days,  after  which,  subject  to  certain  severe 
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conditions,  he  had  to  "abjure  the  realm",  that  is 
leave  the  kingdom  within  a  specified  time  and  take 
an  oath  not  to  return  without  the  king's  leave. 
Violation  of  the  protection  of  sanctuary  was  punish- 
able by  excommunication.  In  some  cases  there  was  a 
stone  scat  within  the  church,  called  the  "frith- 
stool",  on  which  it  is  said  the  seeker  of  sanctuary  had 
to  sit  in  order  to  establish  his  claim  to  protection. 
In  others,  and  more  commonly,  there  was  a  large  ring 


or  knocker  on  the  church  door,  the  holding  of  which 
"  lit  of  asylum.    Examples  of  these  may 


i  cathedral,  St.  Gregory'*.  Norwich, 
The  ecclesiastical  right  of  sanctuary 
in  England  at  the  Reformation,  but  was  after 
that  date  allowed  to  certain  non-ccelcsiastical  pre- 
cincts, which  afforded  shelter  chiefly  to  debtors. 
The  houses  of  ambassadors  were  also  sometimes  quasi- 
sanctuaries.  WhitcfriarB,  London  (also  called 
Alitalia),  was  the  hurt  place  of  sanctuary  used  in  Eng- 
land, but  it  was  abolished  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
1007.  In  other  European  countries  the  right  of 
sanctuary  ceased  towards  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century. 

Pku«is  in  ArrJuroloffia.  VIII  (Lnndon,  1787);  MaIIIXOHI, 
Sanetuarir*    (Stafford,    1SH7);     Bu'tiEitiNiti,    Dot  A'ulrteht 

(D«rp«t.  i*53>.  <j.  Cyprian  Alston. 


Sanctuary,  the  space  in  the  church  for  the  high 
altar  and  the  clergy.  It  is  variously  designated  ajuti* 
or  concha  (from  the  shell-like,  hemispherical  dome), 
and  since  the  Middle  Ages  especially  it  has  been 
called  "choir",  from  the  choir  of  singers  who  are  here 
stationed.  Other  names  are  predtyterium,  concessit* 
chari,  trilmna  or  tribunal,  &yu>i>,  ftnrror,  sanctum, 
sattctuarium.  From  the  architectural  standpoint  the 
sanctuary  has  undergone  manifold  alterations.  In 
Christian  antiquitv  it  was  confined  to  the  apse,  into 
the  wall  of  which  the  stone  benches  for  the  clergy  were 
let  after  the  fashion  of  an  amphitheatre,  while  in  the 
middle  rose  up  the  bishop's  chair  (caihedra) .  It  would 
however  be  wrong  to  believe  that  this  ancient  Chris- 
tian sanctuary  had  always  a  semicircular  formation, 
since  recent  investigations  (especially  in  the  East) 
have  revealed  very  various  shapes.  Over  a  dozen 
different  shapes  have  already  been  discovered.  In 
Syria  the  semicircular  development  advance*  very 
little  or  not  at  all  from  the  outer  wall,  while  I  •  side  it 
arc  situated  two  rooms  which  serve  respectively  for 
the  offering  (prothesU)  and  for  the  clergy  (diaconi- 
cwn).  The  sanctuary  was  often  formed  by  three  in- 
terconnected apses  (Dreiconchensyslem);  the  quite 
straight  termination  also  occurs.  An  important  dif- 
ference between  the  Roman  and  Oriental  churches 
consisted  in  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  latter  the 
wall  of  the  sanctuary  was  interrupted  by  a  window 
through  which  the  sunlight  freely  entered,  while  the 
windowless  Roman  apse  was  shrouded  in  a  mystcri- 


As  the  semicircular  niche  could  no  longer  in  all  cases 
hold  the  numbers  of  the  higher  and  lower  clergy,  a 
portion  of  the  middle  nave  was  often  enclosed  with 
rails  and  added  to  the  sanctuary,  as  may  be  seen  to- 
day in  the  San  Clemente  at  Rome.  Outside  Rome 
this  necessity  of  enlarging  the  sanctuary  was  met  in 
another  way.  by  introducing  between  the  longitu- 
dinal (or  crossl  aisle  and  the  apse  a  compartment  or 
square,  the  basilica  thus  receiving  (instead  of  the  Ro- 
man T -shape)  the  form  of  across.  This  innovation 
wa«  of  far-reaching  importance,  since  the  sanctuary 
could  not  develop  freely.  This  development  pro- 
ceeded from  the  dnninir  to  the  close  of  the  Middle 
Aire*  in  what  mav  Ik-  declared  as  an  almost  wanton 
fashion.  The  time  at  which  this  innovation  was  in- 
troduced has  been  for  a  long  time  the  subject  of  a 
violent  literary  feud,  since  it  is  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  development  of  the  cruciform  ar- 
rangement of  churches  Some  investigators  hold  that 
this  form  is  first  found  in  the  Monastery  of  Kulda  un- 


der Abbot  Bangulf  about  the  year  800;  according  to 
others  it  occurred  before  the  time  of  Charlemagne  in 
the  French  monasteries  of  Jumiegcs  and  Rebais.  In 
recent  times  Strzygowski  has  maintained  that  both 
views  arc  incorrect,  and  that  the  extended  sanctuarv, 
or  in  other  words  the  cruciform  church,  was  already 
common  in  the  early  Christian  period  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  was  thence  transplanted  to  the  West  by  Basilian 
monks  as  early  as  the  fourth  or  fifth  century. 

A  second  very  important  alteration,  which  occurred 
during  the  Carlovingian  Renaissance,  consisted  in  the 
introduction  or  rather  transplantation  from  the  East 
to  the  West  of  the  "double  sanctuary".  By  this  is 
meant  the  construction  of  a  second  sanctuary  or  west 
choir  opposite  the  east;  this  arrangement  was  found 
even  in  ancient  times  in  isolated  instances,  but  its  in- 
troduction in  the  case  of  larger  churches  gradually 
became  universal  in  the  West.  Concerning  the  rea- 
sons for  this  innovation  various  theories  have  been  put 
forward.  It  must,  however,  be  recognized  that  the 
is  were  not  even-where  the  same.  Thev  were 
in  particular:  the  duplication  of  the  titular 
j,  the  construction  of  a  place  for  the  remains  of  a 
saint,  and  the  need  of  a  nuiur  or  winter  choir.  In  ad- 
dition, Strzygowski  has  also  maintained  the  i 


influ 

exercised  by  the  change  of  "orientation",  that  is  the 
erection  of  the  altar,  which  in  the  East  originally  stood 
in  the  went  of  the  church,  at  the  eastern  end.  The 
second  reason  seems  to  have  given  incentive  most 
frequently  to  the  construction  of  the  second  choir. 
Thus  in  819  Abbot  Ansger  built  a  west  choir  with  a 
crvpt  to  receive  the  remains  of  St.  Boniface;  in  Mit- 
telzcll  (Richenau)  this  choir  was  constructed  for  the 
relies  of  St.  Mark,  in  Eichstatt  (1060)  for  the  remains 
of  St.  Willibald.  Especially  suitable  for  nuns'  con- 
vents was  the  west  choir  with  a  gallery,  since  from  it 
the  nuns  could  follow  Divine  Service  unobserved; 
for  this  reason  the  church  built  at  Essen  (Prussia)  in 
874  received  a  west  choir  in  947. 

The  increase  of  the  clergy,  in  conjunction  with 
the  striving  (in  the  Romanesque  period)  after 
as  large  crypts  as  possible,  led  to  the  repeated  in- 
crease of  the  sanctuary,  which,  however,  exercised  a 
very  prejudicial  influence  on  the  architectural  ar- 
rangement of  space.  The  sanctuary  was  extended 
especially  westwards — thus  into  the  longitudinal 
aisle,  but  at  t  imes  also  into  the  cross  aisle.  Examples 
of  this  excessively  great  extension  are  supplied  by  the 
cathedrals  of  Paderbom  and  Sfieyer.  I  he  walls  of 
this  sanctuary,  which  had  thus  l>ecome  a  formal  en- 
closure, were  often  decorated  with  Biblical  reliefs; 
here,  in  fact,  are  preserved  some  very  important  Ro- 
manesque reliefs,  as  on  the  Georgentor  at  Bamberg 
and  in  the  Church  of  St.  Michael  at  Hildesheim.  But 
even  in  the  Romanesque  period  began  the  war  against 
this  elevated  sanctuary,  waged  mainly  by  the  monks 
of  Hirsan  (Germany),  then  highly  influential,  and  the 
Cistercians.  The  former  as  opponents  of  the  crypts, 
restored  the  sanctuary  to  the  same  level  as  the  nave  or 
made  it  only  a  few  steps  higher;  they  also  ended  the 
sanctuary  in  a  straight  line,  and  gave  it  only  a  small 
round  apse.  More  important  was  the  change  made 
by  the  Cistercians,  who,  to  enable  so  many  priests  to 
read  Mass  simultaneously,  resolved  the  eastern  por- 
tion into  a  number  of  cha|>els  standing  in  a  straightline 
at  either  side  of  the  sanctuary.  This  alteration  be- 
gan in  the  mother-house  of  Cisteaux,  and  extended  with 
the  monks  everywhere  even  to  the  East. 

These  alterations  paved  the  way  for  the  third  great 
transformation  of  the  sanctuary:  this  was  accom- 
plished by  Gothic  architecture,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  improved  vaulting,  found  it  easier  to  conduct 
the  side  aisles  around  the  choir,  as  the  Romanesque 
architects  had  already  done  in  individual  cases.  The 
sanctuary  indeed  was  not  thereby  essentially  altered, 
but  it  was  now  accessible  on  all  sides,  and  the  faith- 
ful could  attain  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  F  ' 
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altar.  When  it  was  not  separated  by  a  wall,  an  en- 
tirely free  view  of  the  sanctuary  was  offered.  For  the 
most  part,  however,  the  termination  of  the  sanctuarv 
with  walls  was  retained,  while  in  front  was  still 
erected  the  screen,  which  enjoyed  in  the  Gothic  period 
its  special  vogue.  This  arrangement  of  the  sanctu- 
ary is  usuallv  found  in  the  great  cathedrals  after  the 
French  models,  and  mav  thus  be  designated  the 
"cathedral  type",  although  it  also  occurs  in  the  larger 
parish  and  monastery  churches.  Frequently  the 
sanctuary  has  an  exceptional  length ;  this  is  especially 
the  case  in  England,  and  influenced  the  architectonic 
arrangement  of  sj>aee  if  the  sanctuary  was  enclosed 
with  walls.  Its  effect  was  most  unfavourable  in  the 
canon's  choir  (called  the  Trascoro)  in  the  cathedrals 
of  Spain,  which  was  transferred  to  the  middle  nave  as 
a  separate  construction  and  was  cut  off  by  high  walls 
with  grated  entrances.  This  enclosure  was  most 
magnificently  decorated  with  architectural  and  other 
ornamentations,  but  it  entirely  destroyed  the  view  of 
the  glorious  architecture.  Side  by  side  with  this 
"cathedral  type"  was  retained  the  old  simple  type, 
in  which  the  sanctuary  was  not  accessible  on  all  sides; 
this  was  found  es[>o<'ially  in  parish  churches  and  in  the 
churches  of  the  mendicant  orders.  When  the  church 
had  three  naves,  the  choirs  of  the  side  naves  lay  beside 
the  chief  choir  This  kind  of  a  sanctuary  remained 
the  most  popular,  especially  in  Germany  and  Italy. 

The  Renaissance  to  a  great  extent  restored  to  the 
sanctuary  its  original  form.  In  the  effort  to  increase 
the  middle  nave  as  much  as  possible,  Renaissance 
architecture  in  many  cases  neglected  the  side  naves 
or  limited  them  to  the  narrowest  aisles.  The  free  ap- 
proach to  the  sanctuary  from  all  sides  thus  lost  its 
justification.  The  sanctuary  necessarily  received  a 
great  breadth,  but  lost  its  earlier  depth.  In  its  pref- 
erence for  bright  and  airy  spaces,  the  Renaissance  also 
abandoned  the  method  of  separating  the  sanctuary 
from  the  rest  of  the  church  by  means  of  a  screen;  at  a 
subsequent  fieriod,  the  latter  was  replaced  by  the  low 
Communion  bench.  Thus  a  person  entering  the 
church  through  the  main  door  commanded  a  free 
view  of  the  sanctuary,  which ,  especially  in  Italy,  was 
gloriously  decorated  with  marble  incrustations.  As 
the  sunlight,  entering  unchecked  through  the  cupola 
covering  the  intersection,  brightly  illuminated  the  edi- 
fice, the  effect  was  entirely  different  from  that 
awakened  by  the  Romanesque  and  Gothic  sanctu- 
aries. In  the  medieval  church  the  sanctuary  was  shut 
off  from  the  congregation  and  was  as  inaccessible 
as  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Temple  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  t  he  sanctuary  of  the  Renaissance  church 
stands  out  before  us  in  a  brilliance  of  light  like  Mount 
Tabor,  but  without  blinding  our  gaze.  We  believe 
that  we  are  nearer  the  Deity,  our  hearts  are  filled  with 
joyous  sentiments,  so  that  we  might  crv  out  with  the 
Apostle  Peter  "  It  is  good  for  us  to  be  here".  In  the 
medieval  church,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  pene- 
trated with  a  mysterious  awe  and  like  Moses  feel 
urged  to  take  off  our  shoes,  for  this  is  a  holv  place. 

St«toow«ki,  KU»uinen.  Kir.  Xrulami  ,lrr  Ku'ntlottekuklt 
U'lpNK.  IW«>;  Ha»»«.  Pit  romanurh,  u.  g.Xueht  Bauiunrt  dtr 
KirrKrnbau  (.Muitgart.  1902).         BEDA  KlEINRCHMIDT. 

Sa.nct us.  -I  History.—  The  Sanctus  is  the  last 
part  of  the  Preface  in  the  Mhjw.  sung  in  practically 
every  rite  by  the  people  (or  choir).  It  is  one  of  the 
elements  of  the  liturgy  of  which  we  have  the  earliest 
evidence.  St.  Clement  of  Rome  (d.  about  KM)  men- 
tions it,  He  quote*  the  text  in  Isaias.  vi.  3.  and  goes 
on  to  suv  that  it.  is  also  sung  in  church;  this  at  least 
seems  the  plain  meaning  of  the  passage:  "for  the 
Scripture  .nays  .  .  .  Holy,  holv,  holv  I  And  of 
hosts;  full  w  every  creature  of  his  glorv.  And  we,  led 
mm,  gathered  together  in  one  place  in  con- 
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)  him  continuously  as  from  one  mouth, 
that  we  may  become  sharers  in  his  great  and  glorious 
(I  Cor.,  xxxiv,  6-7).    It  seems  clear  that 


what  the  people  cry  is  the  text  just  quoted.  Clement 
does  not  say  at  what  moment  of  the  service  the  people 
cry  these  words;  but  again  we  may  safely  suppose  that 
it  was  at  the  end  of  what  we  call  the  Preface,  the  place 
at  which  the  Sanctus  appears  in  every  liturgy,  from 
that  of  "Apost.  Const.'',  VIII,  on.  'Ihe  next  oldest 
witness  is  Origen  (d.  254).  He  quotes  the  text  of 
Isaias  and  continues:  "The  coming  of  my  Jesus  is 
announced,  wherefore  the  whole  earth  is  full  of  his 
glory"  (In  Isa.,  hom.,  I,  n.  2).  There  is  nothing  to 
correspond  to  this  in  the  Prophet.  It  seems  plainly 
an  allusion  to  liturgical  use  and  so  agrees  very  well 
with  the  place  of  the  Sanctus.  The  Anaphora  of 
Sarapion  of  Thmuis  (Egypt,  fourteenth  century) 
gives  the  Sanctus  almost  exactly  in  the  form  of  the 
Alexandrine  Liturgy  (Funk,  "Didasealiu",  Paderborn, 
1905,  II,  174),  but  says  nothing  about  its  being  sung 
by  the  people.  From  the  fourteenth  century  we  have 
abundance  of  testimony  for  the  Sanctus  in  every 
liturgical  centre.  In  Egypt  St.  Athanasius  (d.  373) 
mentions  it  (Expos  in  Ps.  cii,  P.  G.,  XXVII,  434); 
at  Jerusalem  St.  Cyril  (d.  373)  (Catech.  myst.,  V,  6), 
and  at  Antioch  St.  John  Chrysostom  (d.  407)  alludes 
to  it  (in  Ps.  exxxiv,  n.  6,  P.  G.,  LV,  393).  Ter- 
tullian  (d.  about  220)  ("de  Oratione",  3)  and  Victor 
of  Vite  (d.  486)  ("Hist,  pcrscc.  Vandal",  III,  P.  L., 
LVIII)  quote  it  in  Africa;  Germanusof  Paris  (d.  576) 
in  Gaul  (in  Duchesne,  "Origines  du  Culte",  2d  ed., 
Paris,  1898,  p.  204),  Isidore  of  Seville  (d.  636)  in 
Spain  (ibid.).  The  Sanctus  is  sung  by  the  people  in 
"Apostolic Constitutions",  VIII.  XII,  27  (Bnghtman, 
"  Eastern  Liturgies",  18-19)  ana  so  in  almost  all  rites. 
The  scanty  state  of  our  knowledge  about  the  early 
Roman  Mass  accounts  for  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
allusion  to  the  Sanctus  till  it  appears  in  the  first 
Sacramentaries.  The  Leonine  and  Gelasian  books 
give  only  the  celebrant's  part;  but  their  prefaces  lead 
up  to  it  plainly.  The  Gregorian  Sacramentary  gives 
the  text  exactly  as  we  still  have  it  (P.  L.,  LXXVIII. 
26).  But  the  passage  quoted  from  St.  Clement  and 
then  the  use  of  Africa  (always  similar  to  Rome)  leave 
no  doubt  that  at  Rome  too  the  Sanctus  is  part  of  the 
oklest  liturgical  tradition.  In  view  of  Clement's  al- 
lusion it  is  difficult  to  understand  Abbot  Cahrol's 
theory  that  the  Sanctus  is  a  later  addition  to  the  Mass 
("  l/cs  Origines  liturgiques".  Paris,  1906,  p.  329) 

The  connexion  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  liturgy  is 
this:  in  all  rites  the  Eucharistic  prayer  (Canon. 
Anaphora)  begins  with  a  formal  thanksgiving  to  God 
for  his  benefits,  generally  enumerated  at  length  (sec 
Preface).  This  first  part  of  the  prayer  (our  Preface) 
takes  the  form  of  an  outline  of  creation,  of  the  many 
graces  given  to  Patriarchs  and  Prophets  in  the  Old 
Law  and  so  to  the  crowning  benefit  of  our  redemption 
bv  Christ,  to  His  life  and  Passion,  to  the  institution 
of  the  Holy  Eucharist  and  the  words  of  institution,  all 
in  the  scheme  of  a  thanksgiving  for  these  things  (cf. 
ib.).  Before  the  prayer  comes  to  the  mention  of  our 
I/ord  it  always  refers  to  the  angels.  In  "Apost. 
Const  ",  VIII,  XII  (Brightman,  op.  cit.,  15-18),  they 
occur  twice,  at  the  beginning  as  being  the  first 
creatures  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  Old  Testament 
history— possibly  in  connexion  with  the  place  of 
Isaias  who  mentions  them.  In  St.  James's  liturgy 
this  part  of  the  Anaphora  is  much  shorter  and  the 
angels  are  named  once  only  (ibid.,  p.  50) ;  so  also  in  St. 
Mark  they  come  only  once  (pp.  131-32).  They  are 
always  named  at  length  and  with  much  solemnity  as 
those  who  join  with  us  in  praising  God.  So  the  de- 
scription in  Isaias,  VI,  1-4.  must  have  attracted  at- 
tention very  early  as  expressing  this  angelic  praise  of 
God  and  as  summing  up  (in  v.  3)  just  the  note  of  the 
first  part  of  the  Anaphora.  The  Sanctus  simply  con- 
tinues the  Preface.  It  is  a  quotation  of  what  the 
angels  say.  We  thank  God  with  the  angels,  who  say 
unceasingly:  "Holy,  holy,  holy",  etc.  Logically  the 
well  himself  say  or  sing  the 
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ever. 


'ry.    Blessed  for 
loly,  holy,  holy,  lx,rd 
s  heaven  and  the  earth 


ButV  »PP?reni1y  f«>m  the  banning  of  ita 
Christian  use  (so  already  Clem.  Rom  )  one  of  7h« 
dramat  e  touchy  that  co^ntmuall/Srn  HfitaS 

Holy,  holy,  holy  '  so  when  the  celebrant  com.*  tA 
he  quotation,  the  people  (or  chob)  hiTrrTpT  Ind 
themselves  smg  these  words,  continuing  his™  n  en?e 
The  interruption  is  important  since  it  is  the  chief  eau£ 
of  the  separation  of  the  original  first  part  of X 
cuchanstie  prayer  (the  Preface)  at  Rome  from  he 
rest  and  the  reason  why  this  first  part  b  stTs,  ml 

Ski  J  Vut0  w,1  .has  J°  Sanctua  «  that  of  the 
Ethiopic  Church  Onler  (Brightman,  op.  cit.,  190) 

II.  The  San-cits  in  the  Eastern  Riteb— In  the 
hturgies  of  St.  James  and  St.  Mark  andSyxlntSe 

Sk  W'-T"'  l°°  ,cit:)  thp  introductory  sentence 
calls  it  the  "hymn  of  victory"  (r4*  twu&m,  W) 
1  Ins  has  become  its  usual  name  in  Greek  It  shnnW 
never  be  called  the  Trisagion,  whiSt  a  VffereS 
hturgical  formula  (''Holy  God,  Holy  Strong  One, 
Holy  Immortal  One  have  mercy  on  us")  occurring  hi 

viii  Ail,  27  the  fonn  of  the  Ep  nikion  is:  "Holy 
holy,  holy  the  Lord  of  Hosts  {-£2*.  Full  are)  fie 
heaven  and  the  earth  of  his 
Amen."    St.  James  has:  " 
(yoc.)  of  hosts.    Full  (are)  the  ... 
of  thy  Glory.    Hosanna  (he)  in  the  highest  Blessed 

(he)  in  the  highest."    In  this  the  cry  of  the  people  on 

fhemi»^.ntyf(Mattn'  ^  9'  modi^)  "  added  (S 
the  Jacobite  form,  Brightman,  p.  86).  Alexandria 

G?ec°k  -V£e  a?  °-      (ib-  i:,2;  ^d  coS ™ 

yreek,  178  Abyssinian,  p.  231).  In  the  Greek 
Alexandrine  fonn  (St.  Mar?)  the  W  occurs  gj£ 

2™ h  e  celo,brant  Tot<*  %  himself  "  »d  by  the 
«fo^„.  Vaiul  *™Ph,n»;ilthen  he  continue  aloud: 
for  all  things  always  call  thee  holy  (d^dfe,)  and 
wth  a  who  call  thee  holy  receive,  Master  and  Lord, 
our  hallowing  d>««„^,)  who  with  them  sing,  savin* 
?lWMm  ^  .SS  P^P'e  repeat  the  Epinikion 
22Sj?S  "ji,^-  TAe  Neatorians  have  a  con- 
?^>tP«rteilded  form  of  Is.,  vi,  3,  and  Matt.,  xxi,  9, 

hJfl  thlFd  ,b"  "ft    The  Byzantine  Rite 

ft*?  fon»  °f St.  James  (ib.  323-32/).  so  also  the 
Armenians  (p.  430)     In  all  Eastern  rites  only  the 

STi    f  ""'"^'a^'y  introduces  the  Epinikion 
is  said  aloud,  as  an  Ekphonesis. 

♦  fcI«TTHE  8a5P™  W  Tm  West.— In  Latin  it  is 
^  T«ianctii8';or  amply  the  "Sanctus".  "Hymnus 
angclieus  is  ambiguous  and  should  be  avoided,  since 
this  is  the  usua)  name  for  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis. 
Gernianus  of  Pans  bears  witness  to  it  in  the  Gallican 
Hite  (hp.  Ij  p.  L  LX xil,  S9  seq.;  we  above).  Its 
2™  '  d  at  R°me-  The  Mozarabic  Sanctus  is 
«.  n,?  .  J'i  Ron,a2  <»$j  but  it  has  for  the  first  Ho- 
sanna:  '-(Xsanna  film  David"  (more  literally  Matt., 
xxi,  9)  and  the  additional  exclamations  ""Agyos 
agyos agyos  kyrie  o  theW'  (P.  L.,  LXXXV,  54,< 

nnt'Jt  1  .  ;\I,la^  ,,as  exactl-v  our  r<,rm-  11  niav  be 
the  ^'  ^an  and  Mo^ambic  liturgies,'  fol- 
™mg  the  tradition  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem 
IBngh  man  op.  eit.,  pp.  19,  51),  continue  the  Ana- 
phora by  taking  up  the  idea  of  the  Sanctus:  "Vere 
sanctus    vere   hencdictus    Dominus   nostcr  l.-sus 

$™m"  iV-  ,''  L,XXXV'  «8)  and  so  coming 
almost  at  once  to  the  words  of  Institution.  This 
prajor.  which  vanes  in  each  Mass,  is  called  "Post 
W,us\  or  "Vere  Sanctus".  Miian  has  one  rent 
nant  ,f  this  on  Holy  Saturday  (Duchesne,  ib.  205). 
At  Koine  the  Sanctus  is  described  in  "Ordo  Rom  " 
lYvvifl',lin.'ls  angelicus,  id  est  Sanctus"  (P.  L 
Vi  ?4oL;    11  is  b-v  ^he  regionarv  sub^ 

fhat  Hrilnnl    ^  8b°  "°n,°  &m"'  11  -hiclTnotes 
inat  Hosanna  is  sung  twice  (ib.  971).    C.  Atchlev 
thinks  that  this  marks  the  beginning  of  the^ddiUon  o! 
*».  1 1 1 . — -28 


SANCTUS 


^LBcnedlCtU8  vc?**  to  the  Sanctus,  that  originally 
an^th^r  accllimat1i°n  to  the  celebrating  ^hop 

Hot  Fuehfe  WT  ti™***  to^d8  the 

iioly  fcuchanst.    In  "Apoet.  Const.",  VIII  XIII  l? 
Bnghtman  24),  these  verses  are  sung  at ^the  Elevation 
ust^fore  Communion,  then  they^ere  pushed  Wk 
to  become  an  appendix  to  the  Sanctus  where  th™ 
coincide  more  or  less  with  the  momSoT^nseerZ 
tK„  r  Atchl$  fu,:,her  thinks  that  the  Benciict^ 
in  the  Roman  R.te  is  a  GalUcan  addition  of  the 
eleventh  century  ("Ordo  Romanus  Primus",  London 
l  ^r^^h  That  the  verses  of  M«ttCT3 
nmh-hl    r         M  a.«a'».tation  to  the  bishop  is  quit2 
iff:  ,PerOTat  o  Silviir,  ed.  Gamurrini! 
5!>-60).    It  is  less  likely  that  they  are  a  late  Gallican 

tfjiT  I"'  ^T"  ,Their  ^^"ence  in  the  li  rg? 
nf  e,m-Antioch  may  well  be  one  more  exan'X 

the ^arhW  T  bftwe??  that  M,re  and  Rome  from 
tne  earnest  agas  (sec  Canon  of  the  Mam). 

W«  do  not  know  at  what  moment  the  chant  of  the 
Sanctus  was  taken  from  the  subdeacons  and  given  to 

?nlor»m\  Thi8>  ,neroly  Part  of  aKgenerS 
tendency  to  entrust  mus  e  that  was  ecttimT  Z 
ornate  and  difficult  to  trained  singeTs  S Sf^ 
ual  was  once  sung  by  a  deacon.  The  "Ordo  Rom  V" 
implies  ^^iYh'l-cons  no  longer  sing  the  Sanctua 

m«h-         l1,  .988)-   In    ^fd"  Xl".  20  (ib 
1033),  it  is  sung  by  the  "Basilicarii". 


f5t.  Gregory  of 

Tours  (d.  593)  says  it  is  sung  by  the  people  (de  tnirac. 
8  Martini,  II,  14:  P  L.,  LXXI)^  The  notice  of 
the   Liber  Pontihcahs"  that  Pope  Sixtus  I  (119-128) 
orderwl  the  peop  e  to  sing  the  Sanctus  cannot  be  cor- 
rect,   It  seems  that  it  was  not  sung  always  at  every 
Mass.    1  he  Second  Council  of  Vaison  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  command  that  it  should  not  be  omitted  in 
Lent  nor  at   requiems  (Can.  3;  Hefele-Leclereq, 
Histoire  des  Cpnciles",  II,  1114).    There  were  alsb 
laws  in  the  Middle  Ages  forbidding  the  celebrant  to 
continue  the  Canon  before  the  choir  had  finished 
r«ing  J*  (Marine,  "De  antiq.  eccl.  ritibus",  I, 
4,  J7).    The  ringing  of  a  bell  at  the  Sanctus  is  a  de^ 
vdopment  from  the  Elevation  bell;  this  began  in  the 
Middle  Ages    Ivo  of  Cliartres  (d.  1116)  mentions  it 
(bp.  142)  and  Durandus  (Rationale,  IV.  41  {53)  It 
was  rung  to  call  people  to  church  that  thev  might  see 
the  Elevation.    1  he  Sanctus  bell  is  an  earner  warning 
that  the  Canon  is  about  to  begin.    The  rubrics  of  the 
Alissal  still  say  nothing  about  the  bell  at  the  Sanctus 
It  was  (and  in  places  still  is)  usual  to  ring  the  great 
church  bell,  at  least  at  high  Mass.    The  hand-bell 
was  only  a  warning  to  the  ringers  in  the  tower 
(Oavanti-Merati,  "Thesaurus  S.  Rituum".  II  7 
Venice,  1762,  p.  156).  '  ' 

The  text  of  the  Roman  Sanctus  is  first  Isa.,  vi  3 
with  pleni  sunt  coeli  et  terra  gloria  tua"  instead  ot 
plena  est  omnis  terra  gloria  eius".  In  this  way  (as 
at  Antioch  and  Alexandria)  it  is  made  into  a  praver  by 
the  use  of  the  second  person.  In  all  liturgies  the 
Hebrew  word  for  "hosts"  (n«.!Ci4  <rafiau,0)  is  kept 
as  in  the  Septuagint  (Vulgate,  "exercituum").  The 
"Lord  of  hosts'  is  a  very  old  Semitic  title,  in  the 
polytheistic  religions  apparently  for  the  moon-god 
the  hosts  being  the  stars  (as  in  Gen.,  II,  1 ;  Ps  xxxii 

Vi  ,7°  th.-°.  J''WH  tho*'  nosta  w<'rc  the  a"Kcls  (cf.  Lc.' 
i  '  -  i .  follows  the  acclamation  of  Balm  Sun- 
«'>->' m  Matthew,  xxi,  9.  It  is  based  on  Ps.  cxvii, 
25-2t>;  but  t  he  source  of  the  hturgical  text  is.  of  course, 
the  text  in  the  Gospel.  Hosanna  is  in  the  Greek  text 
and  Vulgate,  left  as  a  practically  untranslatable  ex- 
clamation of  triumph.  It  means  literally  "Oh  help" 
(Nr'J'^rin),  but  in  Matthew,  xxi,  9,  it  is  already  a 
triumphant  interjection  (like  Alleluia),  In  "Didache", 
A.  6.  it  occurs  as  a  liturgical  formula  ("Hosanna  to  the 
God  of  David").  In  the  medieval  local  rites  the 
Sanctus  was  often  "farced"  (interpolated  with  tropes), 
like  the  Kyrie  and  other  texts,  to  fill  up  the  long 
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attributed  to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  may  be  Been 
in  Hona,  "Renun  liturgicarum",  II,  10,  $4  (ed.  Paris, 
1672),  p.  418.  The  skeleton  of  a  Mass  at  the  blessing 
of  palms  retains  not  only  a  Preface  but  also  a  Sanctus, 
sung  to  the  original  "simple"  tone.  The  many  other 
prayers  (blnaung  of  the  font,  ordinations,  etc.)  that 
are  modelled  on  the  Preface  diverge  from  its  scheme 
as  they  proceed  and  do  not  end  with  a  Sanctus. 

IV.  Present  Ritb. — At  high  Mobs  as  soon  as  the 
celebrant  has  sung  the  last  word  of  the  Preface 
(dicrntea)  the  choir  Ix-gins  the  Sanctus,  continuing  his 
phrase.  Thev  should  sing  it  straight  through,  includ- 
ing the  Bonedictus.  The  custom  of  waiting  till  after 
the  Elevation  and  then  adding  the  Benedictus.  once 
common,  is  now  abolished  bv  the  rubric  ("Dc  ritibus 
scrvandis  in  cantu  missa*",  VII)  of  the  Vatican  Grad- 
ual. It  was  a  dramatic  effect  that  never  had  any 
warrant.  Sanctus  and  Benedictus  are  one  text. 
Meanwhile  the  deacon  and  subdeacon  go  up  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  celebrant  and  say  the  Sanctus  in 
a  low  voice  with  him.  Kvery  one  in  the  choir  and 
church  kneels  (Cserim.  Episeop.,  II,  VIII,  (59).  The 
hand-bell  is  usually  rung  at  the  Sanctus;  but  at  Rome 
there  is  no  bell  at  all  at  high  Mass.  While  the  choir 
sings  the  celebrant  goes  on  with  the  Canon.  They 
must  finish  or  he  must  wait  before  the  Consecration. 
At  low  Mass  the  celebrant  after  the  Preface,  bowing 
and  laying  the  folded  hands  on  the  altar,  continue* 
the  Sanctus  in  a  lower  voice  (vox  media).  The  hell  is 
rung  three  times.  Although  the  rubrics  of  the  Missal 
do  not  mention  this  it  is  done  everywhere  by  approved 
custom.  It  may  lie  noticed  that  of  the  many  chants 
of  the  Sanctus  in  the  Gradual  the  simple  one  only  (for 
ferias  of  Advent  and  Lent,  requiems  and  the  blessing 
of  palms)  continues  the  melody  of  the.  Preface  and  so 
presumably  represents  the  same  musical  tradition  as 
our  Preface  tone.  As  in  the  case  of  the  Preface  its 
mode  is  doubtful. 

ndcs,  Rational*  Hifinorum  oflicwrum.  IV,  34 ;  Bona, 
Rrrum  lUuraiarum  libri  duo,  II.  X.  4;  Benedict  XIV,  />«  S.S. 
Svrificto  mitw,  II.  XI.  1S-19;  OaVakti-Mkiiati.  Thttaurut  S. 

189/).  524-530. 

Adrian  Fortescue. 


Harlay    de.   See  Harlay, 


Sancy,  Achille 
Family  or. 

Sandals,  Episcopal — Form  and  Present  Use. — 
Unlike  t  he  ancient  sandals,  which  consisted  merely  of 
soles  fastened  to  the  foot  by  Btraps,  the  episcopal 
sandals  are  in  the  form  of  low  shoes,  and  resemble 
slippers.    The  sole  is  of  leather;  the  upper  part,  gen- 

erally  orna- 
mented  with 
embroidery, 
is  made  at 
the  present 
day  of  silk  or 
velvet.  No 
cross  is  re- 
quired upon 
the  sandals; 
at  Rome  this 
is  an  exclu- 
sively papal 
..  the  liturgical 
stockings,  which  are  of 
by  sewing 

■  been  cut 


Bishop's  Sandal  Eault  XVIII  Centcht 
Royal  KtuutRCTrcrbrmujeuni.  Berlin 


sandals  are 


privilege.    With  th< 
stockings,    calupr.  Tl 

silk,  :in-  either  knitted  or  are 
to^  th.  r  v\,H.tv  „f  si|k  fanri(.  ,hat 

»  suitable  ■hape;  they  are  worn  over  the  ordinary 
Blockings  I  he  privilege  of  wearing  the  sandals  and 
w if.wr belongs  only  to  bishops.  Thev  mav  be  worn 
b>  abbot!  and  other  prelate  only  by  special  privilege 
from  the  pope  and  only  so  far  as  this  privilege  grants. 
Thepontl ficalf.s.t-weari.s  used.  ,r,ly  at  s.ntifiral  solemn 
Mass  and  at  functions  performed  during  the  same  as 
ordmahon.  bul  not  on  other  occasions  as  f  rexampl^ 
Confirmat.o,,,  solemn  Vespers  etc.    It  is  therefor^  in 


the  most  exact  sense  of  the  word  a  vestment  worn 
during  the  Mass.  The  liturgical  colour  for  the  day 
decides  the  colour  of  the  sandals  and  cation;  there  are, 
however,  no  black  stockings  or  sandals,  as  the  bishop 
does  not  make  use  of  the  pontifical  foot-wear  either 
at  masses  for  the  dead  or  on  Good  Friday.  Sandals 
and  stockings  arc  only  customary*  in  the  Latin  Rites, 
and  are  unknown  in  the  Oriental  Rites. 

History. — Sandals  and  stockings  belong  to  the 
liturgical  vestments  supported  by  the  earliest  evi- 
dence.   They  are  depicted  upon  the  monument 
the  fifth  cen- 
tury, for  in- 
stance upon 
mosaics  of 
San  Satiro 
near  San  Am-  | 
brogio  at  Mi-  r//\\ 
Ian,  and  on 
those  of  the 
sixth  century,  ^ 
e.  g.  the  mo- 
saics in  San  , 
v:»oi„  „*d.,    >\-.TMt  nr  manor  Beknrabd  or  Hildeabeim 
\  mile  at  Kii-         , ,  ,-.  ™-  miij  v 

„  .  XII  Century.  The  Cathedral.  IIUHl«-»h«-ini 

venna.  Orig- 
inally the  sandals  were  called  campagi,  the  stock- 
ings udonea.  The  sho**  were  given  the  name  «in- 
dalia  probably  during  the  eighth  to  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, and  this  name  was  first  applied  to  them  in 
the  north;  the  designation  caliga-  for  udonea  came 
into  use  in  the  tenth  century,  also  in  the  north. 
As  regards  the  original  form  and  material  of  the 
campagi,  they  were  slippers  that  covered  only  the  tip 
of  the  foot  and  the  heel,  and  must  have  been  fastened 
to  the  foot  by  Btraps.  This  slipper  was  made  of 
black  leather.  The  stockings  wen-,  very  likely,  made 
of  linen,  and  were  white  in  colour.  In  the  earliest 
period  the  campagi  and  udonea  were  by  no  means  ex- 
clusively an  episcopal  ornament,  as  they  were  worn 
by  deacons.  Indeed  this  foot-covering  was  not  re- 
served exclusively  for  the  clergy,  as  not  only  the 
monuments  show  that  the  campagi  and  udonea 
were  worn  by  the  laity,  but  Lydus  also  testifies  to 
this  usage  (De  mag.,  1,  xvii).  Campagi  and  udonea 
were  originally  worn  in  the  post-Constantine  era  aa  a 
mark  of  distinction  by  certain  persons  of  rank,  and 
were  probably  copied  from  the  foot-wear  of  the  an- 
cient senators.  'I  heir  use  gradually  became  custom- 
ary among  the  higher  clergy,  especially  when  these 
appeared  in  their  full  official  capacity  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Liturgy.  During  the  eighth  anil  ninth  cen- 
turies also  the  Roman  subdeacons  and  acolytes  wore  a 
distinctive  foot-wear,  the  aubtalares,  which,  however, 
were  simpler  than  the  campagi,  and  had  no  straps. 
The  sandals  and  stockings  became  a  specifically  epis- 
copal vestment  about  the  tenth  century.  Apparently 
as  early  as  the  twelfth  ccnturv,  or  at  least  in  the 
Beooad  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  they  were  no 
longer  worn  even  by  the  cardinal  deacons  of  Rome. 
The  privilege  of  wearing  the  sandals  and  cnligtr  was 
first  granted  to  an  ahbot  iFulrad  of  St.  Denis)  in  757 
by  Stephen  HI.  This  is,  however,  an  isolated  case, 
as  it  was  only  after  the  last  quarter  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  especially  after  the  twelfth  century  that  it 
became  customary  to  grant  abbot*  this  privilege 

Development'  of  Shape.— The  ca!itj<r  seem  to 
have  experienced  no  particular  development.  In  the 
later  Middle  Ages  they  were,  as  ■  rule,  made  of  silk. 
The  earliest  enforcement  in  respect  to  atl><;<T  of  the 
regulations  for  liturgical  colours  Menu  to  have  been  at 
Rome,  but  even  hen-  prohablv  not  until  the  fourteenth 
century.  The  sandals  retained  substantially  their 
original  form  until  the  tenth  century.  Then  straps 
were  replaced  by  three  or  five  tongues  reaching  to  the 
ankle,  extensions  of  the  upper  leather  upon  the  point 
of  the  foot,  and  these  wen*  fastened  at  the  ankle  by 
of  a  string.    In  the  twelfth  century  these 
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j  wcre  gradually  shortened;  in  the  thirteenth 
cent ury  the  sandal  was  a  regular  ahoe  with  a  slit  above 

In  the  sixteenth  century  there  was  a  return  to  the 
earlier  form  of  the  sandal;  instead  of  a  high  shoe  it 
now  became  once  more  a  low  foot-oovering  like  a 
•Upper,  a  form  which  it  has  retained  until  the  present 
time.    The  material  of  which  the  pontifical  sandals 
are  made  was,  until  the  thirteenth  century,  exclusively 
.T"'  ?l  tlm^  cm'erwl  «ith  silk.    Since  the  later 
Middle  Ages  the  upper  part  of  the  sandals  has  been 
made,  not  of  leather,  but  of  silk,  velvet,  etc     It  is 
not  until  about  1400,  with  the  exception  of  entirely 
isolated  earlier  examples,  that  a  cross  is  to  be  found 
upon  the  sandals,    fhe  fork-shaped  decoration,  fn> 
qrUl'l?  % ("und  ",l  Pontifical  shoes,  especially  on  those 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  was  not  a  cross,  but  merely 
an  ornament.  ^* 

Joseph  Bracn. 


ZSJSfe'g'JSg  !5  a  ^'Wow  body  are  very  ob- 

wkT™^  ^d^CUjt^°1°b[ain  reliab!e  information 
n,Fr  to  *hp.m'  but  the  total  membership  in 

hu  4  ri^n^e,^Ved  not  to  Mcewl  «™  thousand 

Life  and  UUrr.  of  Paradky  (L^»'don7l870)   Sandrwuln-  Jox", 

Edwin  Bcrton. 

d?°k  £euno  Maria,  of,<?n  'lUot«l  under  the 
ol  reunus,  Italian  canonist  of  the  fifteenth 


— '»  ^  English  form  of  the  Scottish 
of  Olassites,  followers  of  John  Glaa  (b  1695- 
d.  \,ti)  who  was  deposed  from  the  Presbyterian 
ministry  in  1/28,  for  teaching  that  the  Church  should 
not  be  subject  to  any  league  or  covenant,  but  should 
be  governed  only  by  Apostolic  doctrine.  Class 
son-in-law,  Robert  Sandeman  (b.  1718-   d  1771) 
having  been  for  many  years  an  elder  in  the  Glassite 
sect,  removed  to  Ixmdon  in  1760,  where  he  gathered 
a  congregation  at  Clovers'  Hall,  Barbican.  Though 
for  the  most  part  he  followed  the  teaching  of  Gliis 
he  went  beyond  that  doctrine  in  maintaining  that 
,a.,th,     only  a  simple  assent  to  Divine  testimony 
which  differs  in  no  way  from  belief  in  ordinary  human 
evidence.    In  1764  Sandeman  went  to  America  to 
propagate  his  views,  and  founded  some  congregations 
there,  for  which  reason  the  Glassites  in  America  like 
those  in  England,  are  known  as  Sandeman'ians. 
In  England  the  sect  has  never  been  numerous,  pos- 
sessing less  than  a  dozen  meeting-places  in  the  whole 
country,  including  two  in  London.    It  is  chiefly 
known  owing  to  the  great  chemist  Sir  Michael 
Faraday  (b.  1791;  d .1867)  having  officiated  as  a 
ftandemanian  elder  in  Ixmdon  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.    Membership  is  granted  on  con- 
fession of  sin  and  public  profession  of  faith  in  the 
iJeath  and  Resurrection  of  Christ.    The  new  mem- 
ber receives  a  blessing  and  the  kiss  of  peace  from  all 
present.    Each  congregation  is  presided  over  by 
several  elders,  all  unpaid,  who  are  elected  for  their 
earnestness  of  conviction  and  sincerity,  and  who  hold 
office  for  life.    On  the  death  of  an  elder  the  sur- 
vivors propose  for  election  the  name  of  a  suitable 
member  of  the  congregation,  who  is  then  elected  by 
The  Sandemanians  practise  a 


name 

century,  b.  at  Felma,  Diocese  of  Regirio  in  1444- 
d^at  Lucca,  October,  1503,  according  t^o'st  wri^' 

He  tl.0tMra  at  Hom%6  of  the  same 

V^L  He.t.a,'Kht  <an«"  'aw  from  1466  to  1474  at 
rSiiMj'S  T  u  familv's  nat»ve  place,  and  at 
lalace  and  lived  at  Rome.  On  4  Mav,  1495  he 
became  Bishop  of  Penna  and  Atri  and  on  25  Sept 
of  the  same  year  Coadjutor  Bishop  of  Lucca  w.Vh 
f  g^Lof  He  bPcame  Bishop  of  Lucca 

I?,  •  ,£ta£™,a«*D°d  compiler  but  facked  origi- 
nality. His  chief  work  is  "U>ctura".  or  "Comrnen- 
Una  in  yanos  titulos  libri  If  II,  IV,  et  V  DeeretalW' 

I^SaJ^=  R0,t^  v b  b|Wr  '%  II,  ii,  269-78,  N. 
142S0-14.J2O,  published   rather  often,   notabby  at 

n^h^J^K1™7'  L>-ons,  1.587).  He^also 
published  a  "Sermo  de  indulgentia",  "Repetitiones" 

1495).  Some  unedited  works  are  mentioned  in 
Pabncius  ''Bib.  latina  media  et  infinur  ffitatis" 
with  additions  by  Mansi,  II  (Florence,  1858),  558 " 

r  \'i  \y&2iritiN££2  ^  a^vah  Sap 


,   wjr  •         *  t'»*ti<t»i  1 1  it  1 1 1  Ji 

weekly  celebration  of  the  Ix>nl's  supper,  and  thi 

or^{e&S\l  Which  ,akes  ,hl'  'orm  of  dining 
together  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  services 
1  he  elders  alone  preach,  but  the  ordinary  members 
take  turns  in  offering  prayers.  The  ceremonial 
washmg  of  feet  is  also  performed  on  certain  occasions. 
Ihey  abstain  from  things  strangled  an.l  from  blood. 
As  they  consider  that  casting  lots  is  a  sacred  process, 
thev  regard  all  games  of  chance  as  unlawful.  They 
Pnwti*' .community  of  goods  to  a  modified  extent, 
consid.-nng  al  their  property  as  liable  to  calls  on 
behalf  of  the  Church  an^  thp  (K)or     ,t  u  al80,Nco°nn_ 

siden-d  wrong  to  accumulate  wealth.  If  any  mem- 
ber(  differs  obstinately  from  the  rest,  he  is  expelled 
an't  Dy  this  system  perfect  unanimity  is  se<ured 
i  hey  refuse  to  join  in  prayer  with  members  of  other 
denominations  and  to  eat  and  drink  with  an  ex- 
communicated person  is  held  to  be  a 


,t  ^^ffl'  Antona  hi«torian,  b.  at  Antwerp,  1586: 
d.  at  Afflighem,  Belgium,  10  Jan.,  1664.  Having 
become  master  of  philosophy  at  Douai  in  1609,  he 
studied  theology  for  some  years  under  Malderus  at 
bouvain   and  Lstius  at  Douai,  and  was  ordained 
pnest  at  Chent.    For  some  years  he  was  engaged  in 
parochial  duties,   and  combated    the  Anabaptist 
movement  m  Flanders  with  great  zeal  and  success  In 
»il      b°eanie  secretary  and  almoner  of  Cardinal 
Alphonsus  de  la  Cueva,  later  becoming  canon,  and 
in  1654  penitentiary  at  Ypres.    After  three  years 
however,  he  resigned  this  office  to  devote  himself  en- 
tirely to  scientific,  and  especially  to  historical  studies. 
He  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  claim  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Afflighem,  since 
he  had  reduced  himself  to  absolute  poverty  by  the 
pubbcation  of  numerous  works.    He  combined  high 
intellectual  gifts  with  great  zeal,  and  left  behind  forty- 
two  printed,  and  almost  as  many  unprinted,  works 
The  most  important  are  the  following:  "De  scrip- 
tonbus  Flandria-  libri  III"  (Antwerp,  1624)-  "De 
Gandavensibus  eruditionis  fama  clans"  (Antwerp 
1624);  "De  Brugensibus  eruditionis  fama  claris  libri 
II     (Antwerp,  1624);  "Hagiologium  Flandria'  sive 
de  Sanctis  ems  provincial  liber  unus"  (Antwerp,  1625- 
2nd  ed.,  Lille,  1639).    A  general  edition  of  these  four 
works  appeared  under  the  title:  "Flandria  illustrata" 
(2  vols.,  Cologne,  1641-44;  The  Hague.  1726)  Of 
his  other  works  may  be  mentioned:  "F.logia  cardina- 
lium  sanctitate,  doctrina  et  armis  illustrium"  (Lou- 
v?un'  V;?,r,.J.:  "t:andavium  sive  rerum  Candavensium 
bbn  \  I    (Brussels,  1627) ;  "  Biblioth.va  belgica  manu- 
sennta    (2  parts,  Lille,  1641-3);  "Chorographia  sacra 
Hrabantia-  sive  celebrium  in  ea  provincia  cc<-|esiarum 
et  cfinobiorum  d«sj-riptio,  imaginibus  icneis  illus- 
trata   (1  russels,  I6o9;  The  Hague,  1726);  this  is  his 
chief  work. 

bomcnrlntar.  PaTBICIUB  SCULAGER. 

Sander  (Sanders),  Xicholas,  b.  at  Charlwood 
Surrey,  in  1530;  d.  in  In-land,  1581.  Fklucateil  at 
W  mchester  and  New  College,  Oxford,  he  graduated 
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in  1551,  and  took  a  share  in  Pole's  reform  of  the 
university.  He  had  to  flee  under  Ejizabcth  and  was 
ordained  at  Rome,  afterwards  receiving  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Divinity.  He  also  wrote  there  in  1500 
a  remarkable  "Re|x>rt  on  the  State  of  England"  for 
Cardinal  Moroni  (Catholic  Record  Soc.,  I).  He 
attended  the  Council  of  Trent  as  a  theologian  of 
Cardinal  Hosius  and  afterwards  accompaniM  him 
and  Cardinal  Corninendone  in  legations  to  Poland, 
Prussia,  and  Lithuania.  In  1565  he  returned  to 
LoUV&in,  then  much  frequented  by  Catholic  exiles, 
amongst  whom  was  his  mother,  his  sister  Elisabeth 
being  a  nun  of  Syon  at  Rouen.  Nicholas  became 
professor  of  theology  there,  and  soon  joined  in  the 
great  controversy  over  Jewel's  "Apologic",  in  which 
the  Knglish  exiles  first  appeared  to  the  world  as  a 
learned  and  united  Catholic  body.  Sander's  con- 
tributions were,  "The  Supper  of  the  Lord",  "A 
Treatise  of  Images",  "The  Rock  of  the  Church" 
(Louvain,  1505,  1500,  1507),  followed  by  his  great 
work,  "De  visibili  monarchia  ccclesia>"  (Ix)uvain. 
1571).  These  works,  joined  with  the  proofs  he  had 
already  given  of  diplomatic  ability,  and  the  high 
esteem  of  the  nobles  and  gentry  who  had  fled  from 
England  after  the  Northern  Rising  (1509),  caused 
Sander  to  be  regarded  as  practically  the  chief  English 
Catholic  leader.  Almost  the  earliest  attempt  to 
restore  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  England  after  the 
fall  of  the  ancient  hierarchy  was  the  Rescript  of 
Pius  V  (14  August,  1507),  granting  to  Sander, 
Thomas  Harding,  and  Thomas  Peacock  (the  former 
treasurer  of  Salisbury  and  president  of  Queen's 
College,  Cambridge;  see  "Diet.  Nat.  Biog.",  xxiv, 
339;  xliv,  143)  "bishoply  power  in  the  court  of  eon- 
science",  to  receive  back  those  who  had  lapsed  into 
heresy  (Vatican  Arch.,  V'ar.  Pol.,  lxvi,  258;  Arm., 
01,  xxviii,  00).  When  Sander  was  summoned  to 
Rome  in  1572,  his  friends  Mieved  that  he  would  be 
made  a  cardinal,  but  Pius  V  died  before  he  arrived. 
Gregory  XIII  kept  him  as  consultor  on  English  mat- 


ters, and  many  letters  of  this  period  arc  still  pre- 
the  Vatican.    In  1573  he  w 


in  the  Vatican.  In  1573  he  went  to  Spain 
to  urge  Philip  II  to  subsidize  the  exiles,  and  when  in 
1578  James  Fitzgerald  had  jiersuaded  Sega,  papal 
nuncio  at  Madrid,  with  the  warm  approbation  of 
Gregory,  and  the  cold  connivance  of  Philip,  to  fit 
out  a  ship  to  carry  arms  to  Ireland,  Sanders 
with  him  - 
office, 
and  the 

ble  consequences.  Sander  bore  up  with  unshaken 
courage,  as  his  letters  and  proclamations  show,  in 
spite  of  all  disasters,  till  his  death.  He  belonged  to 
the  first  group  of  English  exiles,  who,  never  having 
lived  in  England  during  the  persecution,  never 
realized  how  complete  Elizabeth's  victory  was. 
He  believed,  and  acted  consistently  in  the  belief, 
that  strong  measures,  like  war  and  excommunication, 
were  the  true  remedies  for  the  great  evils  of  the  time; 
a  mistaken  polity,  which  though  supported  by  the 
J)0|m  h  of  I  hat  day,  was  subsequently  changed.  The 
most  widely  known  of  Sander's  books  is  his  short 
"De  schismitle  Anglicano".  It  was  published  after 
his  death,  first  by  E.  Rnhton  at  Cologne  in  1585, 
then  with  many  additions  by  Father  Persons  at 
Rome  in  1588,  Translated  into  various  languages 
and  frequently  reprinted,  it  was  fiercely  controverted 
especially  by  Bishop  Unmet,  but  defended  by  Joa- 
chim \a-  Gram!  It  is  now  acknowledged"  to  be 
an  excellent,  popular  account  of  the  |sriod  from  a 
l.athohe  |M>int  of  view. 


-.P""**  I"  *»*>»•*  (R*»ml  ftffifw  <J«n..  1S9I);  lorv  in 
H  """M  <•><"»•.  JWB>s  UlLLOW.  Hi*..  P,n  Una.  Cath..  V.  47«; 
"*  '.•         t  K-u  K         ...  /■■    ..,  II  ,M:„,„.  |vm  . 

1'-^  u"-  ^l"'1"'  H"l"tl  of  lh'  Knuluh  Sch,*m  I  London, 
is. H.  ,,  ,|«, ,  IrrquenHy  m,.ntj,m„|  jn  the  Kn«lwh.  Irish. 

\wi?  i   r        m*n'  at"'  lhrr''  »rt'  manv  ,,r  hl»  P»t»r»  in  the 

J.  H.  Pollen. 


Sandhurst,  Diocese  of  (Sandhchstenbis),  in 
Victoria,  Australia,  suffragan  of  Melbourne.  The 
cathedral  city,  officially  known  as  Bendigo,  is  situated 
about  one  hundred  miles  directly  north  of  Melbourne, 
in  a  shallow  basin  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
gently-rising  lulls  rich  in  gold,  discovered  in  the  dis- 
trict in  1852.  This  fact  attracted  to  Bendigo  immi- 
grants from  all  parts  of  the  world,  among  them  many 
Irish  and  others  professing  the  Catholic  Faith.  The 
first  missionary  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Backhaus.  On  21 
Sept.,  1874,  Most  Reverend  Martin  Crane,  O.S.A., 
was  consecrated  first  bishop  of  this  diocese  and  ar- 
rived at  the  scene  of  his  future  labours  early  in  1875 
accompanied  by  the  Rev.  M.  Matter  and  the  Rev. 
Stephen  Reville,  O.S.A.  The  latter  was  in  1885  ap- 
pointed coadjutor  bishop  to  Dr.  Crane  and  succeeded 
him  as  bishop  on  21  Oct.,  1901.  During  the  twenty- 
five  years  of  I>r.  Crane's  active  administration,  and 
since  his  demise,  the  interests  of  the  Church  have 
advanced  rapidly  both  in  a  spiritual  and  material 
sense.  When  in  1875  Bishop  Crane  assumed  charge 
of  the  diocese  it  contained  but  four  parishes  with  one 
priest  in  each.  There  was  no  convent  or  Catholic 
school.  At  present  the  principal  churches  are  situated 
at  Wangaratta.  Beechworth,  Benalla,  Chichern,  Shep- 
parton,  Ecbuca,  and  Rochester.  The  two  last  named 
parishes  together  with  that  of  Kyabram  are  in  charge 
of  the  Irish  August  inian  Fathers  who,  at  the  invita- 
tion of  Bishop  Crane,  came  to  the  diocese  towards  the 
close  of  1880.  Besides  the  Augustinian  Fathers,  there 
are  Marist.  Brothers,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Sisters  of  St. 
Brigid,  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Presentation  Sisters. 
Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus,  and  Good  Shepherd 
Sisters.  In  many  outlying  districts,  unable  to  main- 
tain a  community  of  nuns,  there  are  flourishing  pri- 
mary schools  in  charge  of  lay  teachers.  In  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Bendigo,  there  is  now  in  course  of 
construction  an  orphanage  and  Magdalen  Asylum, 
which  up  to  date  has  cost  £45,000,  the  funds  for  which 
are  derived  from  the  estate  of  Dr.  Backhaus. 

The  statistics  for  1911  are:  districts,  22;  churches, 
105;  secular  priests,  36,  regular,  0;  religious  brothers, 
7;  nuns,  200;  college,  1;  boarding-schools  (girls),  6; 
primary  schools,  31;  superior  day-schools,  13;  chil- 
dren in  Catholic  schools,  over  4000;  total  Catholic 
population  (1901),  45,368. 

Aiutralotian  Calk.  IHreeiorj/  (1911);  Ir.nteiirr  Pontif.  Cath. 
(1911):  Mohan,  Hist,  of  tht  Cathulir  Vhurek  in  Australasia: 
Hoaxs,  The  Irish  in  Australia  (1SKS);  Thmrt.  .\ev  South 
Walt*  and  Viet™  (1H03). 

Stephen  Reville. 
San  Domingo.    Sec  Dominican  Republic,  The. 

Sandomlr  (Polish,  Haxdomierz),  Diocese  op 
(Sandomiriensis). — The  city  is  very  ancient,  with 
still  existing  traces  of  prehistoric  construction.  Its 
populat  ion  is  0891,  of  which  2304  are  Catholics.  40  of 
the  Orthodox  Church,  and  3433  Jews. 

When  King  Mieczyslaw  1  (962-92),  introduced 
Christianity  into  Poland  he  built  two  churches  at 
Sandomir  dedicated  to  St  .  Nicholas  anil  St.  John.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  the  city  liecatuc  an  im|>ortant  centre 
of  political  and  religious  life.  Here  lived  several  il- 
lustrious and  holy  personages,  namely,  the  Blessed 
Salome  (12I0-68),  daughter  of  I>eszek  the  Fair  and 
wife  of  Koloman  I,  King  of  Hungary;  Blessed  Ade- 
laide, daughter  of  Casimir  the  Just  "(1 179 -94),  King 
of  Poland,  who  founded  the  parochial  church  of  St. 
John  where  she  was  buried  (1211);  Bleswd  Vincent 
Kladubek,  who  died  in  1223  after  a  fruitful  apostolic 
ministry  and  was  canonized  by  Clement  XIII; 
Blessed  Czeslaw,  a  Dominican  (d.  1242  or  1247),  the 
brother  Of  St.  Hyacinth;  his  cult  was  approved 
throughout  Poland  by  Clement  XII  in  1735;  St. Hya- 
cinth, the  celebrated  and  apostolic  Dominican  who 
was  one  of  the  glories  of  Catholic  Poland;  St.  Cune- 
gunde  (1224-92),  wife  of  Boleslaw  the  Chaste.  King 
of  Poland.    In  1200  Tatar  hordes  completely  de- 
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stroyed  the  city  and  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword.  Forty-nine  Dominicans  with  Sadok,  prior  of 
the  convent  of  St.  James,  were  martyred.  In  1476 
Jan  Dlugosz,  the  celebrated  annalist  and  Polish  his- 
torian, a  canon  of  Cracow  and  Sandomir,  built  here 
for  the  cathedral  clergy  a  house  which  is  still  existing 
and  is  called  by  his  name. 

The  Congress*  of  Sandomir  (1570)  was  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  union  between  Protestant  sects  and 
the  foundation  of  a  national  Protestant  Church.  The 
results  were  negative,  but  certain  measures  were  pro- 
posed and  approved  for  the  regulation  of  the  relations 
between  the  Protestant  sects. 

Up  to  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
city  of  Sandomir  and  its  territory  were  under  the  im- 
mediate jurisdiction  of  the  Diocese  of  Cracow.  In 
1787  through  the  initiative  of  Michael  Poniatowski, 


Tac  Cathicdkal  at  Saniximiu 


administrator  of  the  Diocese  of  Cracow,  the  Holy  See 
created  Sandomir  a  diocese.    The  first  bishop  was 
I  Mgr.  Adalbert  liadozewaki  (d.  1796).    In  1818,  after 

the  Concordat  with  Russia,  Pius  VII  promulgated  the 
Bull  "Ex  imposita  nobis",  which  suppressed  the 
greater  part  of  the  Diocese  of  Kielce  and  transferred 
its  episcopal  seat  to  Sandomir.  In  the  next  year 
Mgr.  Stephen  Holowczyc,  dean  of  the  cathedral 
of  Kielce,  was  consecrated  bishop.  The  new  dio- 
cese comprised  the  ancient  Principality  of  Sandomir, 
which  is  now  the  Province  of  Kadom,  and  part  of  the 
Province  of  Kielce.  Bishop  Holowczyc  had  scarcely 
taken  possession  of  his  diocese  before  he  was  made 
Archbishop  of  Warsaw,  and  a  Franciscan,  Adam  Pros- 
per Burzynski,  succeeded  him  in  1820.  After  the 
death  of  Bishop  Burzynski  (9  Sept.,  1830)  the 
cathedral  chapter  administered  the  diocese  until 
18-10,  when  the  rector  of  the  seminary,  Clement 
Bankiewicz.  was  made  bishop  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
and  (bed  2  January,  1842.  His  successor  was  Bishop 
Joseph  Joachim  Goldtman,  who  had  been  Bishop  of 
Wladislaw  since  1838;  he  was  transferred  to  the  See 
of  Sandomir  in  1844,  and  died  on  22  March,  1853. 
Bishop  Joseph  Michael  Yuszynski,  who  had  occupied 
various  ccclcsiast ical  offices  in  the  diocese,  succeeded 
him,  and  was  consecrated  10  Julv,  1859.  Under  him 
the  number  of  deaneries  of  the  diocese  was  decreased 
from  seventeen  to  seven.  On  his  death  Bishop  An- 
thony Francis  Sotkiewicz,  administrator  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Warsaw  and  professor  of  canon  law 
in  the  ecclesiastical  seminarv  of  that  city,  was  conse- 
crated 20  May,  1882;  d.  4  May,  1901.  At  the  time  of 
his  elevation  the  number  of  secular  clergy-  was  278, 
and  the  Catholic  population  730,940.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded on  4  September,  1902,  by  Stephen  Alexander 
Zwierowicz,  Bishop  of  Vilna,  who  was  transferred 
from  the  latter  see  to  Sandomir,  where  he  died  on 
3  January,  1908.  The  present  incumbent  of  the  see  is 
Bishop  Marianus  Joseph  Ryn,  canon  of  the  cut  lieu! nil, 
who  was  consecrated  7  April,  1910.  The  diocese  at 
present  comprises  seven  deaneries:  Sandomir,  C  >pat6w, 
Ibza,  Kozienice,  Kadom,  Opoczno,  and  Konskie. 
There  are  six  churches  in  the  city  of  Sandomir;  the 
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cathedral,  which  dates  from  1 120  and  to  which  a  cathe- 
dral chapter  has  been  attached  since  1818;  the  Church 
of  St.  James,  founded  in  1200  by  Blessed  Adelaide; 
here  dwelt  Hyacinth  and  Martin  of  Sandomir,  whom 
Gregory  IX  sent  as  his  ambassador  to  St.  I.oms,  to 
induce  him  to  undertake  a  crusade;  and  Raymond 
Bembnowski,  author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  of 
Sandomir;  the  Church  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
which  was  in  existence  in  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
tecnth  century;  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
founded  by  the  Religious  of  the  Holy  Ghost  of  Santa 
Maria  in  Sassia  in  1222;  the  Church  of  St.  Michael, 
founded  in  1686  and  attached  to  a  Benedictine  mon- 
aster)'; and  the  Church  of  St.  Joseph,  founded  in  1685 
by  the  Protestants.  There  are  212  parishes  in  the 
diocese,  1  cathedral  church,  1  collegiate  church,  10  de- 
tached churches,  and  50  chapels.  The  secular  clergy 
number  295.  The  religious  houses  were  all  dispersed 
after  the  Polish  insurrection  of  1863.  The  regulara  are 
repr«<sented  by  one  Franciscan  lay  brother  in  the  parish 
of  Wysmierzyce.  The  Sisters  of  Charity,  numbering 
forty-two;  have  seven  hospitals  at  Sandomir,  Radom, 
Strzyzowice,  Opat6w,  Stasz6w,  Opoczno.  Near 
Bodzentyn  is  a  cloistered  Franciscan  monastery  with 
t  hirteen  sisters.  The  canons  of  t he  cat hedral  number 
twelve,  those  of  the  college,  six.  There  are  870,674 
Catholics.  Amongst  the  Catholic  societies  of  San- 
domir may  be  mentioned  the  Society  of  Charities, 
founded  in  1905,  with  155  members;  the  archconfra- 
tcrnity  of  St. Stanislaus  Kost ka, founded  in  1906,  with 
30  young  men;  the  Christian  Working  Men's  So- 
ciety, founded  in  1907,  with  98  members,  and  the 
Catholic  Society,  founded  in  1908  with  188  mem- 
bers. 

RaUNSKI.  Slarotytna  poltka  pod  vtolrndrm  hittorvrtnym. 
itoorafiexnym  i  *ialy*tyrmt/m  opimana  (Description  of  Ancient 
Poland,  historical,  geographical,  and  statistical).  II  (Warmw, 
1H44),  28H-2H0;  CHANUIYNaxi,  Wtpomnitnia  tandomimkir  i 
o;ni  minulu  Sandomirrza  ( Recollection*  of  Sandomir  and  a  de- 
M-riptinn  of  the  city)  (Waraaw,  18.50) :  IU  unhki.  Monoarafia 
mtmtn  Sandomirrzn  (Waraaw,  1STWI;  Rokomky  anu  Gajkowhki 
in  Bneyktoptdja  komeina.  XXIV  (Warsaw,  1900).  33S-352; 
HriKoaKNT,  Svtrnte  f'amuintki  Sandt'tnirrtu  (Sacred  Monument* 
of  Sandomir)  (Waraaw.  1902):  Idem,  Prttu-i*tu\k  po  S*indomiertu 
(Guide  to  Sandomir)  (Sandomir.  1908):  Calaloout  ttttniarum  rt 
dm  Kteulari*  at  rrgularxi  diactnt  Sandamtriemit  pro  anno 
Domini  1011  (Sandomir.  1910) 

A.  Palmiehi. 

Sands,  Benjamin  F.,  rear-admiral  United  States 
Navy,  b.  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  11  Feb.,  1812;  d.  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  30  June,  1883.  His  parents  were 
non-Catholics  and  he  became  a  convert  in  1850,  hav- 
ing married  a  Catholic,  Henrietta  M.  French,  sister 
of  Major-General  William  H.  French,  U.S.A.  He 
was  appointed  a  midshipman  in  the  navy  from  hiB 
native  state,  1  April,  1828,  and  passed  through  the 
successive  grades  of  promotion  until  he  received  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral,  27  April,  1871,  and  was  placed 
on  the  retired  list  on  reaching  the  age  of  62  years. 
11  February,  1874.  During  the  Civil  War  he  held 
several  important  commands  with  conspicuous  suc- 
cess, and  in  1867  was  made  sit|>erintcndent  of  the 
Naval  Observatory  at  Washington.  During  his  in- 
cumbencv  of  this  office,  which  lasted  until  1S74,  he 
advanced  the  observatory  to  a  place  equal  to  the  most 
celebrated  in  Europe.  For  many  years  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Indian  Bureau  in  Washing- 
ton. Notes  he  left  were  compiled  by  his  son,  F.  B. 
Sands,  into  the  book  "From  Reefer  to  Bear  Ad- 
miral". IBs  son  George  H.  graduated  at  West  Point 
and  served  in  the  U.  S,  Army.  Three  others,  Wil- 
liam F.,  F.  B.,  and  James  H.,  also  served  in  the  navy;  a 
daughter,  Rosa,  became  a  Visitation  nun. 

James  Hoban  Sands,  rear-admiral  U.  S.  X.,  son  of 
foregoing;  b.  at  Washington.  D.  C,  12  July.  1M.~>; 
d.  there  26  October,  1911.  Following  the  footsteps 
of  his  father  he  achieved  a  high  reputation  in  the  naval 
service  for  daring  and  seamanship.    Appointed  to  the 
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Naval  Academy  from  Maryland  in  1859,  from  which 
he  graduated  four  years  later,  he  served  with  the 
North  Atlantic  Blockading  Squadron  during  the  Civil 
War.  While  only  an  ensign  he  was  twice  recom- 
mended by  boards  of  admirals  to  be  advanced  in 
grade  for  gallantry.  After  the  war  he  had  commands 
in  the  West  India  Squadron,  and  later  had  charge  of 
the  Brooklyn,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Washington 
Navy  Yards.  He  was  made  rear-admiral,  11  April, 
1902,  and  commanded  at  the  Naval  Academy,  1906-07, 
introducing  a  much  needed  reform  in  spite  of  opposi- 
tion in  many  quarters.  This  was  his  last  active  duty 
as  he  retired  in  1907  after  a  sea  service  of  eighteen 
years  and  four  months  and  a  shore  duty  of  twenty- 
two  years.  His  example  as  a  Catholic  was  a  strong 
influence  in  the  navy  in  developing  a  spirit  of  toler- 
ance towards  Catholics  in  the  sen-ice,  and  in  making 
religious  practices  of  whatever  creed  more  respected 
His  wife  was  Mary  Elizabeth  Meade,  of  the  famous 
Philadelphia  family  of  that  name,  who  became  a  con- 
vert. His  son  William  Franklin  was  United  States 
Minister  to  Guatemala,  and  two  of  his  daughters, 
Clara  and  Hilda,  became  Religious  of  the  Sacred  Heart. 

Am.  Calh.  Who',  Who  (St.  Ixjum.  1911);  Firmer  in  tt  S.  CWk 
Hut.  Sor.  Hi*.  Rttort,  and  Sludir.  (New  York.  1011-12);  Fret- 
man' t  Journal  (New  York)  file.;  V.  S.  AW  Register. 

Thomas  F.  Meehan. 

Sandwich  Islands,  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  the, 
comprises  all  the  islands  of  the  Hawaiian  group.  They 
he  just  within  the  northern  tropic,  between  18°  5*1' 
and  22°  15'  north  latitude,  and  between  154°  50'  and 
160*  30'  of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich.  These 
islands  form  the  present  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  be- 
long to  the  United  States.  Honolulu,  the  capital,  is 
on  the  Island  of  Oahu.  Eight  of  the  islands  are  inhab- 
ited, viz.,  Kauai,  Niihau.  Oahu,  Molokai.Lanai,  Maui, 
Kahoolawe,  and  Hawaii.  Their  population  (1910) 
was  191,909. 

The  first  Catholic  priests  arrived  at  Honolulu  on  9 
July,  1827.  They  were  the  Rev.  Alexis  Rachelot, 
prefect  Apostolic,  the  Rev.  Abraham  Armand,  and 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Short.  The  first  two  were  natives 
of  France,  and  the  third  of  Ireland.  All  three  were 
members  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of 
Jesus  and  Mary,  called  also  the  Society  of  Picpus, 
from  the  name  of  the  street  in  Paris  in  which  its 
mother-house  is  situated.  They  had  been  sent  by 
Pope  Loo  XII.  Protestant  missionaries  had  arrived 
from  New  England  as  early  as  1820,  and  had  gained 
the  king  and  chiefs  over  to  their  cause.  As  soon  as 
the  priests  began  to  make  converts  a  fierce  persecu- 
tion was  raised  against  the  natives  who  became  Cath- 
olics. They  were  ill-treated,  imprisoned,  tortured, 
and  forced  to  go  to  the  Protestant  churches,  and  the 
priests  were  banished.  Fathers  Bachelot  and  Short 
were  taken  to  a  solitary  spot  in  Lower  California,  far 
removed  from  any  human  habitation.  In  1836  the 
Rev.  Robert  Walsh,  an  Irish  priest  of  the  same  Con- 
gregation, arrived  at  Honolulu,  and  through  the  in- 
tervention of  the  British  consul,  was  enabled  to  re- 
main on  the  islands  in  spite  of  the  ill-will  of  the 
Protestant  party,  which  wanted  to  send  him  back  on 
the  vessel  in  which  he  had  come.  In  1S37  Fathers 
Bachelot  and  Short  returned  from  California,  but 
religious  persecution  still  continued.  In  the  same  year 
there  arrived  from  France  the  Rev.  Louis  Maigret, 
who  afterwards  became  bishop,  and  first  Vicar  Apos- 
tolic of  the  Sandwich  Islands.  He  was  not  permitted 
•.u       i  ,,blif|!,',,  to  Imvr  the  country,  together 

with  l  ather  Bachelot,  who  was  in  verv  feeble  health. 
1  no  latter,  worn  out  by  labour  and  trials,  died  at  sea 
shortly  after  (5  Dee..  1837).  In  the  year  1839  the 
*rcnch  Government  put  nn  end  to  this  j)ersecution. 

UD  »  July  the  twelfth  anniversary  of  the  arrival  of 
the  first  Catholic  priest*,  the  French  frigate  "Arte- 
,  Captain  Laplace,  arrived  at  Honolulu.   A  few 


hours  after  anchoring,  the  captain  dispatched  one  ol 
his  officers  to  present  to  the  king  the  following  sum- 
mary request:  (1)  that  the  Catholic  religion  be  de- 
clared free;  (2)  that  all  Catholics  imprisoned  on 
account  of  their  religion  be  set  at  liberty;  (3)  that  the 
Government  give  a  suitable  site  at  Honolulu  for  a 
Catholic  Church;  (4)  that  the  king  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  captain  of  the  "  Artemise"  the  sum  of  $20,000, 
as  a  guarantee  of  his  good-will  and  peaceful  mind, 
said  sum  to  be  restored  when  the  French  Government 
should  feel  satisfied  that  the  above  conditions  had 
been  fulfilled.  Hostilities  were  to  commence  if  the 
king  failed  to  comply  within  forty-eight  hours  with 
the  terms  of  this  manifesto.  All  the  conditions  were 
readily  accepted,  and  peace  was  concluded.  From 
this  time  the  Catholic  priests  have  enjoyed  a  tolerable 
amount  of  liberty;  but  the  Protestant  missionaries 
and  their  friends  have  been  identified  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  have  had  the  important  positions,  using 
their  influence  as  well  as  the  government  emoluments 
for  the  advancement  of  their  cause. 

In  the  year  1840  there  arrived  at  Honolulu  the  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Rouchouze,  first  vicar  Apostolic  of 
Oriental  Oceania,  appointed  to  this  office  in  1833,  and 
having  jurisdiction  not  only  in  Hawaii,  but  also  in 
Tahiti,  the  Marquesas,  and  other  islands.  He  was 
accompanied  by  three  other  priests,  one  of  whom, 
Rev.  Louis  Maigret,  had  been  refused  a  landing  at 
Honolulu  in  1837.  On  9  July,  1840,  ground  was 
broken  for  the  foundation  of  the  present  Cathedral  of 
Our  I-ady  of  Peace.  On  the  same  day  280  catechumens 
received  baptism  and  confirmation.  In  January, 
1841,  Bishop  Rouchouze  returned  to  France,  in  search 
of  labourers  and  resources  for  his  mission.  He  was 
successful  in  obtaining  a  number  of  priests  and  sisters 
of  the  Congregation  of  the  Sacred  Hearts.  They  left 
France  in  1841  with  a  cargo  of  supplies  on  the  schooner 
"Mary-Joseph",  owned  by  the  mission;  but.  un- 
fortunately, the  vessel  was  lost  with  all  on  board,  not 
one  surviving  to  tell  the  tale.  This  was  a  severe  blow 
for  the  young  mission,  and  retarded  its  progress  for 
many  years.  On  15  August,  1843,  the  newly-finished 
cathedral  of  Honolulu  was  solemnly  dedicated,  and 
800  Catholics  received  Holy  Communion. 

About  this  time  Oriental  Oceania  was  divided  into 
three  vicariates  Apostolic:  Tahiti,  Marquesas,  and 
Sandwich  Islands.  On  11  July,  1847,  Pius  IX  ap- 
pointed the  then  prefect  of  the  mission,  the  Very  Rev. 
Louis  Maigret.  vicar  Apostolic,  to  succeed  Bishop 
Rouchouze  and  take  charge  of  the  Sandwich  Islands 
Mission  as  a  separate  vicariate.  From  this  time  on  the 
mission  made  slow  but  steady  progress,  in  spite  of  the 
odds  it  liad  to  contend  with.  Tin?  Protestant  minis- 
ters found  the  ancient  belief  of  the  aborigines  in  their 
idols  already  shaken  and  partly  discarded  (owing, 
probably,  to  the  fact  that  foreigners  broke  the  dreaded 
taboos  without  incurring  the  wrath  of  the  gods).  They 
taught  the  Hawaiians  to  wear  clothes,  and  to  read  and 
write  the  Hawaiian  language.  After  having  translated 
the  Bible  and  given  it  to  the  natives,  they  considered 
the  latter  civilized  and  Christianized,  and  proceeded 
forthwith  to  develop  the  resources  of  the  country. 
But  this  Christianity  was  superficial.  The  life-phi- 
losophy of  the  weak  and  inconstant  nat  ives  was  to  snun 
work  and  enjoy  all  the  pleasures  within  reach.  If  the 
foreigners  had  offered  them  but  one  form  of  Christian- 
ity and  had  illustrated  it  by  their  good  example;  if, 
above  all,  the  efforts  at  educating  these  grown-up 
children  had  been  directed  more  towards  correcting 
the  evil  tendencies  of  their  hearts  than  cramming 
their  minds  with  knowledge,  the  aborigines  would  cer- 
tainly have  received  the  blessings  of  Christianity, 
lived  by  it,  and  multiplied.  But  it  was  quite  other- 
wise. The  mild  climate;  the  inheritance  from  their 
fathers  of  an  unrestrained,  easygoing,  indolent  char- 
acter; the  bad  example  of  all  classes  of  foreigners,  who 
brought  and  spread  the  germs  of  disease;  the  contra- 
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In  order  to  stop  the  spread  of  this  loath-  of  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Clara,  and  Merced  lying  north 
disease,  the  Hawaiian  Government  established    of  37°  5'  N.  lat.  in  the  Stat*  of  California,  U.  S.  A.;  an 


dictory  teachings  of  the  many  Christian  denomina- 
tions which  tried  to  establish  their  respective  creeds 
on  the  ruins  of  that  of  their  rivals;  the  wrong  prin- 
ciples of  an  education  which  instructs  the  mind  but 
neglects  the  heart;  the  absence  of  the  spiritual  aids 
and  remedies  of  which  the  Church  is  the  dispenser, 
to  regulate  irregular  desires  of  the  heart:  all  these 
causes  combined  to  produce  one  dire  result,  namely, 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  Hawaiian  race. 

In  matters  relating  to  education  the  Catholic  mis- 
sion of  Hawaii  has  not  been  inactive.  From  the  very 
start  it  established,  wherever  feasible,  independent 
schools  in  charge,  or  under  the  supervision,  of  the 
priest.  In  1859  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of 
Jesus  and  Mary  arrived  at  Honolulu  to  take  charge 
of  a  boarding  and  day-school  for  girls,  which  has 
developed  into  an  institution  with  36  sisters,  66 
boarders,  125  day-scholars  who  pav,  and  420  in  the 
free  department.  In  1883-84  the  Brothers  of  Mary, 
from  Dayton,  Ohio,  took  charge  of  three  schools  for 
boys:  St.  Louis's  College  at  Honolulu,  St.  Mary's 
School  at  Hilo,  and  St.  Anthony's  School  at  Wailuku. 
The  day-schools  for  girls  at  Wailuku  and  Hilo  are  in 
charge  of  the  Franciscan  Sisters  from  Syracuse.  New 
York.  The  latest  addition  to  the  educational  work 
is  the  new  boarding  and  day-school  for  girls  at 
Kaimuki,  and  the  Catholic  orphanage  at  Kalihi. 
Besides  the  work  of  education  the  Catholic  mis- 
sion has  had  also  a  great  share  in  the  work  for  the 
le|»er8. 
some  d 

a  settlement  for  the  lepers  on  the  Island  of  Molokai 
(see  Molokai;  Damien). 

Bishop  Maigret  was  succeeded  in  1882  by  the  lit. 
Kev.  Hermann  Koeckemann,  under  whose  administra- 
tion the  mission  received  a  considerable  increase  by 
the  immigration  of  Portuguese  imported  from  the 
Azores  as  labourers  for  the  plantations.  They  are  now 
spread  all  over  the  islands,  and  there  is  hardly  a 
church  where  the  priests  are  not  obliged  to  use  the 
Portuguese  language  besides  the  English  and  Hawai- 
ian. There  are  to  be  found  also  a  number  of  Porto 
Ricans,  some  Poles,  a  few  Italians,  some  Spaniards,  a 
number  of  Filipinos,  and  a  small  number  of  Catho- 
lics of  other  nationalities.  Bishop  Koekemann  died 
22  Feb.,  1892,  and  was  succeeded  in  that  year  bv  the 
Rt.  Rev.  C.ulstan  Ropert,  who  died  5  Jan.,  1903. 
The  present  incumbent,  Rt.  Rev.  Iibert  Hubert 
Boeynaems,  was  consecrated  25  July,  1903.  There 
are  (1911)  35  priests  of  religious  orders  in  the  vica- 
riate, 30  churches,  and  55  chapels.  The  Catholic 
population  is  35,000.  There  are  1  academies,  a  college, 
and  9  parochial  schools  established  by  the  mission, 
and  the  total  number  of  pupils  is  2200. 

Piolet,  I."  Missions  Cathotiques  Prancaim  au  XIX*  siicU 
(Paris,  1802),  IV.  1-33;  Micrklh.  Die  V&lker  da  Stoisees,  u.  die 
iteseh.  twn  den  proteet-intiichcn  r.  kalholisehen  Miseionen,  etc 
<  Monster.  1847);  Mulhane.  7*A<  CaureA  in  the  Sandtrieh  Islands 
in  CathMxt  World,  LXIII  (Xrw  York,  1898),  Ml;  MtWUU, 
Christian  Millions  (London,  1S82);  Annals  of  the  Propagation  of 

the  Faith.  Catholic   )/,    paiwirn:   Cuxm,  Hateaii  and  its 

Missionaries  in  Amer.  Calh.  Quarterly  Rerirw,  XIX  (Philadelphia. 
IV 1 1.  139;  Hi')  of  the  Catholif  Religinn  in  the  Unndtrich  hlaniit, 
WSle-iO  (Honolulu.  18-10,  reprinted  Han  Francisco,  1007); 
Bucims.  The  Makina  of  Hawaii  (London.  1908);  AttXANDK*. 
A  Brief  Hist,  of  the  Hawaiian  People  (New  York.  1891-99). 

James  C.  Beisbel. 

Sandys,  John.  Venerable,  English  martyr,  b.  in 
the  Diocese  of  Chester:  executed  at  Gloucester,  11 
August,  1586.  He  arrived  at  Reims  4  June,  1583,  was 
ordained  priest  in  the  Holy  Cross  Chapel  of  Reims 
Cathedral  bv  the  Cardinal  Archbishop,  Ixniis  de 
Guise,  and  was  sent  on  the  mission  2  October,  1584. 
He  was  cut  down  while  fullv  conscious  and  had  a 
terrible  struggle  with  the  executioner,  who  had  black- 
ened his  fare  to  avoid  recognition  and  used  a  nistv 
and  rugged  knife;  but  his  last  words  were  a  praver 
for  his  jHTsocutors. 

1'ollen.  Art'  of  the  Envtieh  Martyr.  (London.  1891),  333,  338, 


337;  Kmoz.  Douay  Diaries  (London,  1878);  Cralloweb,  Mis- 
sionary Priests,  I  (Edinburgh.  1877),  no.  38. 

John  B.  Wainewiught. 

Sanetch  Indians,  a  nub-tribe  of  the  Songish  In- 
dians (q.  v.).  They  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Cowichan 
language  of  Salishan  linguistic  stock,  and  occupy  sev- 
eral small  reserves  about  Saanich  Peninsula  at  the 
south-west  point  of  Vancouver  Island,  B.  C.  They 
were  estimated  at  600  in  1858,  but  are  reduced  now 
to  about  250.  In  primitive  customs  and  beliefs  they 
resemble  the  Songish.  The  work  of  Christ  ioniza- 
tion was  begun  among  them  in  1843  by  Father  John 
B.  Bolduc  and  completed  by  the  Oblate  Fathers. 
The  whole  tribe  is  now  entirely  civilized  and  Catholic 
engaged  in  farming,  fishing,  and  various  other  paid 
employments,  and  are  described  by  their  agent  as 
"industrious  and  law-abiding,  fairly  temperate,  and 
moral". 

Morhe,  Hist.  Catholic  Church  in  Western  Canada  (Toronto. 
1910);  Dept.  of  Ind.  Affair*  (Canada),  annual  reports  (Ottawa); 
Wilhok.  Tribe,  of  forty-ninth  Parallel  in  Tram.  Bthnol,  Soe. 
London,  new  eerie,  IV  (London.  1866). 

James  Moonev. 

San  Francisco,  Archdiocese  of  (Sancti  Fran- 
cisci),  established  29  July,  1S53  to  include  the 
Counties  of  San  Francisco,  San  Mateo,  San  Joaquin, 
Stanislaus,  Sonoma.  Alameda,  Contra  Costa,  Marin, 
I^ake,  Mendocino,  Napa,  Solano,  and  those  portions 


area  of  16,856  square  miles.  Its  suffragans  are:  the 
Diocese  of  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Dio- 
cese of  Sacramento,  in  California;  and  the  Diocese  of 
Salt  Lake,  which  comprises  the  State  of  Utah  and  six 
counties  of  the  State  of  Nevada:  the  province  includ- 
ing the  States  of  California  and  Nevada  and  all  the 
territory  east  to  the  Rio  Colorado. 

All  California — Lower,  or  Old  California,  and  Upper, 
or  the  present  state — was  originally  under  Spanish 
and  Mexican  jurisdiction,  and  later  formed  the  Dio- 
cese of  Both  Californias,  of  which  the  Right  Reverend 
Francisco  Garcia  Diego  y  Moreno  was  the  first  bishop. 
The  Franciscans  who  landed  with  Cortes  at  Santa 
Cruz  Bay  on  3  May,  1535  began  the  first  mission 
work,  under  the  leadership  of  Father  Martin  de  la 
CoruAa.  Their  labours  in  this  field,  and  those  of  the 
Jesuits  who  followed  them  half  a  century  later,  are  de- 
tailed in  a  special  article  devoted  to  that  topic  (see 
California  M  issions)  .  Portola  discovered  the  pres- 
ent San  Francisco  Bay  1  Nov.,  1769,  and  as  one  of  the 
chain  of  missions  projected  by  Fat  her  Junipero  Serra, 
the  mission  of  San  Francisco  de  Asis,  called  also  the 
Mission  Dolores,  was  founded  9  Oct.,  1776  by  his  two 
Franciscan  brethren  Fathers  Francisco  Palou  and 
Benito  Cambon,  both  natives  of  Spain.  Under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Franciscans  the  mission  pros- 
pered without  interruption  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury- Then  come  the  secularization  and  plunder  of 
the  California  missions  by  the  Mexican  Government 
in  1834,  and  San  Francisco  Buffered  ruin  with  the 
others.  The  village  of  Verba  Buena  was  established 
on  its  site,  and  colonization  invited  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities. Some  outside  trading  was  done,  and  a  few 
ships  entered  the  harbour.  In  the  midsummer  of 
1K46,  a  man-of-war  took  possession  of  the  place  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States,  and  on  30  Jan.  of  the  fol- 
lowing vear  the  name  of  the  town  Verba  Buena  was 
changed  to  San  Francisco.  Gold  was  discovered  in 
the  spring  of  1848,  and  with  this  came  the  thousands 
of  fortune-hunters  of  all  nations  and  the  beginning  of 
of  the  city  as  a  great  centre  of  commerce  (sec  Cali- 
fornia). 

Previous  to  this  the  Holy  See  had  established  the 
Diocese  of  Both  Californias,  suffragan  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mexico,  and  ap|M>inted  as  its  bishop,  on  27 
April,  1S40,  Father  Francis  Garcia  Diego  y  Moreno, 
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who  was  consecrated  at  Zacatccae,  4  Oct.,  1840.  He 
was  born  at  I  .apis.  State  of  Jalisco,  Mexico,  17  Sept., 
1785,  and  mined  the  Franciscans  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen. Ordained  priest  13  Nov.,  1808  he  was  succes- 
sively master  of  novices  and  vicar  of  the  monastery  of 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  and  laboured  zealously  giv- 
ing missions  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  Mexico.  In 
1830  he  was  appointed  Prefect  of  the  Missions  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  Indians  in  California,  and  set  out 
for  this  new  field  with  ten  missionaries  from  the  col- 
lege of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe,  reaching  Santa  Clara, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence.  The  missions  of  Up- 
per California  were  then  in  a  very  demoralized 
state,  owing  to  secular  and  political  interference  and 
persecution.  Their  utter  ruin  was  averted  by  the 
seal  of  these  priests  until  after  the  passage  of  the  de- 
cree of  secularization  by  the  Mexican  Congress  in 
August,  1834.  The  destruction  that  followed  this 
was  so  widespread  that  in  the  summer  of  1836  he  went 
back  to  Mexico,  and  by  a  persistent  appeal  to  its  con- 
gress secured  the  repeal  of  the  decree  of  secularization 
and  an  order  for  the  restoration  of  the  missions  to  the 
Church.  Business  in  connexion  with  hit*  order  de- 
tained him  in  Mexico  for  several  years,  and  then 
as  he  was  about  to  return  to  California  he  received 
notice  of  his  appoint  ment  as  bishop  of  the  newly-created 
diocese  which  contained  eighteen  of  the  twenty-one  his- 
toric California  missions.  Most  of  them  were  in  ruins 
when  he  arrived  at  Han  Diego  on  11  December,  1841, 
to  commence  the  disheartening  task  of  Baving  what  he 
could  of  the  wreck  left  by  the  plunderers  of  the  era  of 
secularization.  By  heroic  effort  he  opened  a  semin- 
ary at  Santa  Ynez  4  May,  1844,  and  by  word,  deed, 
and  example  did  everything  possible  to  re-establish 
the  missions,  but  his  health  failed,  and  returning  to 
Santa  Barbara  in  January,  1842  he  died  there  13 
April,  1846. 

Very  Rev.  Jo**5  Maria  Gonzalez  Rubio,  O.F.M.,  the 
vicar-general,  was  appointed  administrator  before  the 
bishop  died,  and  the  choice  was  ratified  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mexico.  The  condition  of  the  diocese  may 
be  seen  from  the  statement  of  the  administrator  made 
in  a  circular  letter  dated  30  May,  1K48,  and  addressed 
to  the  people.  "Day  by  day"  he  said,  "we  see  that 
our  circumstances  grow  in  difficulty;  that  hel|w  and 
resources  have  shrunk  to  almost  nothing;  that  the 
hope  of  supplying  the  needed  clergy  is  now  almost  ex- 
tinguished ;  and  worst  of  all  that  through  lack  of  means 
and  priests  Divine  worship  throughout  the  whole  dio- 
cese stands  upon  the  brink  of  total  ruin".  The  date 
of  this  letter  is  the  same  as  that  on  which  the  Treaty 
of  Queretaro  was  signed,  ceding  California  to  the 
United  States. 

American  Rule.— When  Upper  California  thus  be- 
came part  of  the  United  States,  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment refused  to  permit  an  American  bishop  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  in  Lower  California.  To  meet  this 
difficulty  Pot>e  Pius  IX  detached  the  Mexican  terri- 
tory from  the  Diocese  of  San  Diego  or  Monterev, 
which  had  been  erect™!  by  Pope  Oregon'  XVI  27 
April,  1H40,  and  by  decree  of  the  Sacred  Congrega- 
tion of  Propaganda,  1  July,  1854.  divided  l/pper  Cali- 
fornia into  the  two  dioceses  of  San  Francisco  and 
Monterey.  By  Brief  of  25)  July,  San  Francisco  was 
made  an  archbishopric,  with  Monterev  its  suffragan 
see.  As  Bishop  of  San  Diego  or  Monterev,  the  Rev- 
erend Joseph  Sadoc  Aletnanv,  O  P.  (q.  v.)  had  been 
?v^Tcn,,  ,n  Ko""'  bv  Cardinal  Fransoni  30  June, 
lie  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  i.K.k jNissessmn  29  July,  1H53.  Before  all 
this  occurred,  Father  Cionzalcz  as  adminislrator  be- 
gan to  lake  measures  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the 
people,  and  m  a  circular  appeal  for  aid,  dated  Santa 
Barbara,  U  June  lS4<»,  he  tells  his  flock  that  he  I, a* 
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In  the  autumn  of  1849  Father  John  Brouillet,  then 
Vicar-General  of  Xesqually,  Oregon,  landed  at  San 
Francisco  on  a  visit,  and  as  he  was  the  only  priest  in 
the  vicinity  who  could  speak  English,  the  spiritual 
destitution  of  thc  thousands  about  thc  town  trying 
to  reach  the  newly-discovered  gold  fields  touched  him, 
and  he  remained  there  to  minister  to  them.  A  few 
months  later  Father  Antoine  Langlois,  a  Canadian 
secular  priest  who  had  been  labouring  for  six  years  in 
thc  north-west  and  was  then  on  his  way  to  Canada  to 
enter  the  Society  of  Jesus,  joined  him,  and  by  direc- 
tion of  his  superiors  also  remained  at  San  Francisco. 
He  has  left  an  "Ecclesiastical  and  Religious  Journal 
for  San  Francisco"  in  MS.,  which  is  preserved  at 
Santa  Clara  College,  and  in  this  he  relates:  "The  first 
Mass  said  in  the  Mission  established  in  the  city  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  (sic]  was  on  June  17th,  1849,  the  third 
Sunday  after  Pentecost;  Father  Brouillet  .  .  .  was 
specially  charged  to  yield  to  thc  wishes  of  the  people 
and  labour  towards  the  building  of  a  Church  and  hold 
divine  service  therein.  A  beginning  was  made  by  the 
purchase  of  a  piece  of  ground  25  by  50  varas,  after  he 
had  called  the  more  zealous  Catholics  together  and 
opened  a  subscription  of  $5000  to  pay  for  the  lot  and 
the  building  to  be  erected  on  it.  .  .  .  Religion  now 
began  to  be  practised  in  spite  of  the  natural  obstacles 
then  in  its  way  by  the  thirst  of  gold". 

Father  Brouillet  then  returned  to  Oregon,  and  to 
succeed  him  in  the  mission  Fathers  Michael  Accolti 
and  John  Nobili,  S.J.  reached  San  Francisco  from 
Oregon  8  Dec.,  1849  to  establish  in  the  diocese,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  invitation  of  the  administrator,  a  house 
and  college  of  their  order  either  at  Los  Angeles  or  San 
Jose:,  the  latter  being  at  that  time  thc  chief  city  of 
Northern  California.  These  two  priests  played 
a  very  prominent  part  in  the  subsequent  development 
of  the  Church  ana  Catholic  education  in  the  diocese. 
Father  Accolti  tried  to  obtain  assistance  from  his 
brethren  of  the  Missouri  and  other  provinces  of  his 
order,  and  finally  in  May,  1854  succeeded  in  having 
the  California  mission  adopted  bv  the  Province  of 
Turin,  Italy.  In  Mav,  1852  Father  James  Ryder, 
S.J.,  of  the  Maryland  Province  visited  San  Francisco 
and  remained  four  months  on  business  connected  with 
the  society.  In  March,  1850  two  fath«Ts  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary 
arrived  from  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  shortly  after 
four  others  of  the  same  Congregation  from  Valpa- 
raiso. They  were  immediately  invited  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  old  missions  in  Southern  California 
and  only  one  of  them  remained  at  San  Francisco. 
This  was  Father  Flavian  Fontaine,  who  started  a 
school  there,  as  he  spoke  English  fluently.  This 
school  failed  after  some  time,  and  occasioned  much 
trouble  owing  to  the  debts  he  left  on  the  property, 
which  were  assumed  by  Father  Xoliili,  who  under- 
took to  continue  the  school  as  an  adjunct  to  Santa 
Clara  College  which  he  had  founded  near  San  Jose. 
The  Dominicans,  represented  by  Father  Anderson, 
were  also  established.  He  received  faculties  from  the 
administrator  17  Sept.,  1850  and  was  appointed  pastor 
at  Sacramento,  where  he  fell  a  victim  to  cholera  early 
the  following  year.  The  "Catholic  Directory"  for 
1S50  has  this  report  from  California:  "The  number  of 
clergymen  in  Northern  California  is  about  sixteen, 
two  of  whom,  the  Rev.  John  B.  Brouillet  and  Rev. 
Antoine  langlois,  are  in  the  town  of  San  Francisco, 
where  a  cliapel  was  dedicated  to  Divine  worship  last 
June.  The  reverend  clergy-  there  have  also  made  ar- 
rangements for  the  opening  of  a  school  for  the  in- 
struction of  children.  The  Catholic  population  is 
variously  estimated  at  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thou- 


Racial  differences  had  made  some  trouble  which  the 
administrator  hoped  the  advent  of  the  English-speak- 
ing Jesuits  would  help  to  settle.  In  a  letter  to  Father 
Accolti  from  Santa  Barbara  on  5  March,  1850,  he  says: 
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"Strangers  have  not  been  wanting,  who,  despising  the 
priests  of  the  country,  liave  desired  to  build  a  church 
apart,  and  have  it  attended  by  priests  of  their  own 
tongue.  Such  pretensions,  though  based  on  some 
specious  reasons,  have  to  some  of  the  parish  priests 
savoured  of  schism". 

Such  were  the  conditions  in  the  new  diocese  to 
which  Bishop  Alemany  was  appointed.    He  was  bora 
at  Vich,  Spam,  13  July.  1814,  entered  the  Dominican 
Order  in  1829,  and  in  the  following  year,  driven  from 
Spain  by  government  persecution,  he  went  with  a  fel- 
low novice  Francis  Sadoc  Villarasa  to  Rome,  where 
they  continued  their  studies  and  were  ordained  priests 
on  27  March.  1837,  at  Viterbo.    They  applied  to  be 
sent  to  the  Philippine  mission,  but  were  assigned  in- 
stead to  the  United  States,  where  Father  Alemany 
became  Provincial  of  St.  Joseph's  Province  of  the 
order.    Ten  years  were  spent  in  missionary  work  in 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  during  which  time 
they  learned  to  speak  and  write  English  fluently. 
After  Bishop  Alcmany's  consecration  he  remained  in 
Rome  for  a  short  time,  and  then,  on  his  way  back  to 
his  diocese,  he  stopped  at  Lyons  and  Paris,  where  he 
collected  some  gifts  of  much-needed  church  furnish- 
ings, and  in  Ireland,  where  he  arranged  for  volunteer 
teachers  for  his  schools,  and  priests  for  his  people.  He 
finally  reached  San  Francisco  on  the  night  of  6  Dec.. 
1850,  accompanied  by  Father  Villarasa,  O.P.,  and 
Sister  Mary  Gocmare,  a  religious  of  the  Dominican 
sisterhood.    Father  Villarasa  was  for  forty  years  sub- 
sequently commissary  general  of  the  Dominicans  in 
California,  and  died  there  in  1888.    They  found  at 
San  Francisco  onlv  two  churches:  St.  Francis's,  a  frame 
building  attended  by  those  who  did  not  speak  Span- 
ish, and  the  old  Mission  Dolores  for  those  who  did. 
At  Monterey  the  bishop  established  the  first  convent 
of  nuns  in  California  and  St.  Catherine's  Academy, 
where  he  and  Father  Villarasa  taught  until  the  arrival 
of  Mother  Louisa  O'Neill  and  a  band  of  nuns.  The 
first  English-speaking  student  to  enter  the  priory 
there  in  1852  was  Thomas  O'Neill,  b.  in  1832  at  Dun- 
gannon,  Co.  Tyrone,  Ireland.   After  his  ordination 
he  spent  more  than  fifty  years  in  missionary  work  in 
the  houses  of  the  Dominicans  in  California. 

Bishop  Alemany  devoted  much  time  to  meeting  the 
many  difficulties  which  the  differences  of  ideas  and 
forms  held  by  the  Catholics  of  English-s|x>aking 
countries  from  those  reared  under  the  Spanish  system 
occasioned.  In  this  he  was  aided  by  several  pioneer 
priests,  notably  the  Rev.  John  Shanal  inn.  who,  or- 
dained at  Mt.  St.  Mary's,  Emmitsburg,  Maryland,  in 
1823,  after  working  many  years  in  New  York  had  gone 
out  to  California  with  the  gold-seekers-  Rev.  Eugene 
O'Connell ,  and  Rev.  John  McGinn  is.  Father  O'Con- 
nell  was  born  18  June,  1815  in  Co.  Meath,  Ireland,  and 
ordained  priest  in  1842.  When  Bishop  Alemany 
visited  Ireland  on  his  way  home  from  Rome,  he  per- 
suaded Father  O'Connell," who  was  then  a  professor  in 
All  Hallows  College,  to  come  out  to  San  Francisco  and 
direct  the  diocesan  seminary  which  he  opened  at  once 
at  Santa  Inez.  The  bishop" attended  the  first  Plenary 
Council  at  Baltimore  in  May,  1852,  and  he  was  thus 
able  to  report  substantial  progress  in  his  charge,  with 
foundations  of  the  Jesuits,  Dominicans,  Franciscans, 
Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Hearts,  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame, 
Sisters  of  St  .  Dominic,  31  churches,  38  priests  and  an 
estimated  Catholic  population  of  40,000.  A  band  of 
Sisters  of  Charity  from  Emmitsburg,  Maryland  ar- 
rived in  August,  1852,  and  began  their  work  in  the 
schools.  On  7  July,  1853  the  bishop  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  St.  Mary's  Church,  San  Francisco,  and  hav- 
ing been  notified  of  his  elevation  to  the  newly-created 
Archbishopric  of  San  Francisco  formally  assumed  the 
title  29  July  1853.  In  order  to  obtain  more  priests 
and  religious  he  sent  Father  Hugh  P.  Gallagher,  who 
had  gone  to  S:ui  Francisco  from  Pittsburg,  Penn.,  to 
Ireland,  where  he  succeeded  in  securing  two  bands  of 


Presentation  Nuns  and  Sisters  of  Mercv,  who  arrived 
at  San  Francisco  15  Nov.,  1854.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy 
came  from  Kinsale,  Co.  Cork,  and  were  led  by  the 
famous  Mother  Mary  Baptist  (Kate  Russell)  sister  of 
Lord  Russell  of  Killowen.  After  a  life  full  of  great 
utility,  she  died  in  Aug.,  1898  at  St.  Mary's  Hospital, 
San  Francisco,  which  she  founded  and  "directed  for 
more  than  forty  years.  Father  Gallagher,  who  had 
edited  a  Catholic  paper  at  Pittsburg,  took  up  that 
work  also  in  San  Francisco,  where  he  directed  its  first 
Catholic  weekly,  the  "Catholic  Standard".  He  was 
for  many  years  rector  of  St.  Mary's  Cathedral. 
Among  other  pioneer  priests  should  "be  mentioned 
fathers  John  Ingoldsbv,  John  Quinn,  John  McGin- 
nis,  Patrick  Mackin,  William  Kenny,  Richard  Car- 
roll, who  was  head  of  the  Diocesan  "Seminary  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  James  Croke.  for  a  long  period 
vicar-general,  Peter  Grey,  and  John  Prendergast,  also 
vicar-general. 

Progress  was  manifest  in  the  rural  sections, 
churches  also  springing  up  at  Sacramento,  Weaver- 
ville,  Marysville,  Grass  Valley,  Stockton,  Placerville, 
San  Mateo,  Dalton,  and  Nevada.  A  Chinese  priest , 
Father  Kian,  was  even  present  (1854)  for  the  benefit 
of  his  fellow-countrymen.  The  titles  to  the  old  mis- 
sion property  were  also  secured  by  legal  action.  In 
1858  the  archbishop  visited  Rome  and  on  15  July, 
1862  convened  the  first  diocesan  synod,  which  was 
attended  by  forty-four  priests.  At  this  the  decrees  of 
the  Baltimore  Council  were  promulgated,  and  rules 
prescribed  for  the  administration  of  the  diocese.  The 
year  before  the  increase  of  the  churches  in  the  north- 
ern section  of  the  diocese  prompted  the  Holy  See  to 
establish  there  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Marysville 
and  the  Rev.  Eugene  O'Connell  was  appointed  to  take 
charge.  He  was  consecrated  titular  Bishop  of  Fla- 
viopolis,  and  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Marysville,  3  Feb., 
1861,  in  All  Hallows  College,  Dublin.  Ireland.  He 
reached  Marysville  8  June,  and  was  inducted  on  the 
following  day  at  St.  Joseph's  Pro-cathedral  by  Arch- 
bishop Alemany.  He  had  only  four  priests  in  his 
vicariate,  which  included  the  territory  from  39°  to  40° 
N.  lat.  and  from  the  Pacific  Coast  to  the  eastern 
boundary  of  Nevada.  In  1868  the  vicariate  was 
erected  into  the  Diocese  of  Grass  Valley,  and  Bishop 
O'Connell  was  tranferred  to  this  title  3  Feb.  of  that 
year.  On  28  May,  1886  the  Diocese  of  Sacramento 
(q.  v.)  was  created  out  of  this  Grass  Valley  district, 
with  the  addition  of  ten  counties  in  California  and  one 
in  Nevada,  and  Bishop  O'Connell  ruled  it  until  17 
March,  1884,  when  he  resigned  and  was  made  titular 
Bishop  of  Joppa.  He  died  at  Los  Angeles  4  Dec, 
1891. 

The  succeeding  decades  gave  no  respite  to  the  ac- 
tivity and  zeal  of  Archbishop  Alemany  in  furthering 
the  progress  of  the  Church,  and  the  weight  of  years 
and  the  stress  of  his  long  but  willing  toil  began  to  tell 
on  him.  He  asked  for  a  coadjutor,  and  the  Rev. 
Patrick  William  Riordan,  pastor  of  St.  James's 
Church,  Chicago,  was  selected  by  the  pope  for  the 
office.  He  was  consecrated  titular  Bishop  of  Cabesa 
and  coadjutor  of  San  Francisco  with  right  of  succes- 
sion, 10  Sept.,  1883.  Archbishop  Alemanv  resigned 
the  title  of  San  Francisco  28  Dec.,  1884  and  retired  to 
his  native  Spain,  where hed.  14  April,  1888 at  Valencia. 
When  he  resigned  the  diocese  had  131  churches,  182 
priests,  6  colleges,  18  academies,  5  asylums,  4  hos- 
pitals, and  a  Catholic  population  of  about  220,000. 

Archbishop  Patrick  William  Riordan,  who  imme- 
diately succeeded  him.  was  born  27  Aug.,  1841,  at 
Chatham,  New  Brunswick.  His  early  studies  were 
made  at  Notre  Dame  University,  Indiana,  whence  he 
went  to  Rome  as  one  of  the  twelve  students  who 
formed  the  first  class  that  opened  the  North  American 
College,  7  Dec,  1859.  From  there  he  went  to  the 
University  of  Lou  vain,  and  received  the  degree  of 
8.T.D.    He  was  ordained  priest  at  Mechlin,  Bel- 
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gium,  10  June,  1865  and  returning  to  the  United  States 
was  appointed  profestor  of  theology  at  the  Seminary 
of  St.  Mary  of  the  Lake,  Chicago.  Later  he  served  as 
pastor  at  Jolict,  Illinois,  and  in  Chicago.  At  the  out- 
set of  his  administration  he  made  the  cause  of  Cath- 
lic  education  his  special  endeavour.  There  had  been 
two  earlier  attempts  to  carry  on  a  diocesan  seminary. 
One  had  failed  for  lack  of  teachers,  the  other  for  want 
of  pupils.  In  1884  Archbishop  Kiordan  made  an  ap- 
peal for  a  new  seminary,  and  Mrs.  Kate  Johnson  gave 
him  80  acres  of  fine  land  at  Menlo  Park.  Here  St. 
Patrick's  Seminary,  a  large  and  elaborate  building 
was  erected  and  he  gave  its  management  to  the  Suf- 
picians.  In  Aug.,  1887  he  encouraged  the  Religious 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  who  had  come  into  the  diocese  in 
1882,  to  begin  their  academy  in  the  city  and  develop 
it  into  the  flourishing  institute  that  was  transferred  to 
Menlo  Park  in  August,  1898.  The  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools  in  1X89  moved  their  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege from  Bernal  Heights  to  Oakland.  The  college 
was  started  by  the  Reverend  James  Croke,  V.G.,  in 
1863,  and  for  five  years  was  managed  by  secular 
priests  and  laymen.  In  1868  seven  Brothers  from 
New  York  under  Brother  Justin  took  over  the  care  of 
the  college,  which  was  chartered  by  the  State  in  1872. 
The  Brothers  also  started  their  Sacred  Heart  College 
in  1S78. 

Archbishop  Riordan  brought  in  the  Salesian  Fathers 
to  take  care  of  the  Italians  in  1888.  Father  O. 
Franchi,  a  Genoese,  being  the  first  to  arrive.  In  1893 
thev  were  also  given  charge  of  the  Portuguese  colony 
in  Oakland.  The  Pan  list  Congregation  of  New  York 
were  also  invited  into  the  diocese  and  given  charge  of 
old  St.  Mary's  Church.  The  archbishop  took  up  the 
claim  on  Mexico  for  the  arrears  of  the  Pious  Fund  of 
the  Californias  (a.  v.)  due  the  diocese,  and  prosecuted 
it  to  a  successful  issue  before  the  International  Ar- 
bitration Tribunal  at  the  Hague,  where  it  was  the  first 
case  tried.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Hague  in  1902. 
The  English  Capuchins  were  given  charge  of  the  scat- 
tered missions  along  the  coast  of  Mendocino  in  Au- 
gust, 1903.  In  1903  the  archbishop  presided  over  the 
golden  jubilee  of  St.  Ignatius's  College  and  Church, 
which  had  been  founded  at  Han  Francisco  in  1855  by 
Father  Anthony  Maraschi,  S  J. 

As  his  health  failed  Archbishop  Riordan  requested 
the  appointment  of  a  coadjutor,  and  the  Right  Rev. 
George  Montgomery,  Bishop  of  Monterey  and  Ix>s 
Angeles,  was  elevated  to  the  titular  Archbishopric  of 
Osino  and  made  his  coadjutor  in  January,  1903.  He  was 
Itorn  in  Davies  County,  Kentucky,  30  Dec.,  1847,  and 
was  ordained  priest  at  Baltimore  20  Dec.,  1879. 
He  was  chancellor  of  the  Archdiocese  of  San  Francisco 
when  he  was  chosen  for  the  See  oi  Monterey,  in  which 
diocese  his  administration  was  most  successful,  espe- 
cially in  defending  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  Indians. 
He  had  just  settled  down  as  Archbishop  Riordan's 
assistant,  and  that  prelate  had  started  on  a  tour  for 
recuperation,  when  San  Francisco  was  visited  by  the 
terrible  calamity  of  the  earthquake  of  20  April,  1906, 
and  its  subsequent  fire.  Twelve  churches  were  burned 
ami  their  parishes  absolutely  wii>ed  out  of  existence. 
In  the  burned  district,  along  with  the  churches  all  the 
institutions,  schools,  asylums,  hospitals,  the  great  Jes- 
uit church  and  College  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  the  Sacred 
Heart  College  of  the  Christian  Brothers— were  de- 
stroyed I- our  churches  in  the  citv  were  wrecked  bv 
the  earthquake,  and  others,  including  the  cathedral 
and  M.  Patrick's  Seminary  at  Menlo  Park,  more 
or  less  damaged  Happily  no  lives  of  priests,  re- 
ligious or  of  children  in  their  care  were  sacrificed. 
Archbishop    Montgomery  took  a  prominent  and 

once,  and  Archbishop  Riordan  returned  to  the  citv 

which  rrnTi  th"  KiK,.u,,i('  tlLsk  of  retention 

ai       1  v »  »«Tft«ni»»'?»'«l  in  two  or  three  yam, 

aided  by  the  generosity  of  the  Catholic  congregat  wm 


of  the  United  States,  who  sent  more  than  $300,000  at 
once  to  the  stricken  diocese;  this  great  exertion,  how- 
ever, had  a  debilitating  effect  on  Archbishop  Mont- 
gomery, who  d.  10  Jan.,  1907  (see  Monterey  and 


Los  Angeles,  Diocese  op). 

On  24  Dec.,  1908  Bishop  Dents  J.  O'Connell  was 
appointed  auxiliary  Bishop  of  San  Francisco.  Bishop 
O'Connell  was  born  at  Donoughmore,  Co.  Cork,  Ire- 
land, 2K  Jan.,  1849,  and  made  his  studies  at  the  Amer- 
can  College,  Rome.  After  his  ordination  he  carried 
the  decrees  of  the  last  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore 
to  Rome,  and  returned  as  secretary  to  Bishop  Conroy, 
ablegate  to  Canada.  He  was  made  a  domestic  prel- 
ate 20  March,  1887,  and  rector  of  the  American  Col- 
lege, Rome,  after  the  death  of  Mgr.  Hostlot  in  1884, 
and  held  that  office  untU  Julv,  1895,  when  he  resigned, 
and  acted  as  the  vicar  of  Cardinal  Gibbons  for  his 
titular  church,  S.  Maria  in  Trastevere,  Rome.  He 
was  appointed  rector  of  the  Catholic  University. 
Washington,  in  1903;  on  3  May,  1908  was  consecratea 
titular  Bishop  of  Sebaste;  and  on  24  Dec.,  1908  was  ap- 
pointed auxiliary  Bishop  of  San  Francisco.  On  19 
Jan.,  1912  he  was  transferred  from  San  Francisco  to 
Richmond,  Virginia,  as  successor  to  Bishop  van  de 
Vyver. 

StatMai.  The  following  religious  are  now  estab- 
lished in  the  archdiocese  (1911):  Men — Capuchin 
Fathers  (Province  of  England),  Mendocino;  Ukiah. 
Dominican  Fathers  (Western  Province),  St.  Dom- 
inic's, San  Francisco;  Antioch;  Benicia;  Martinet; 
Vallejo;  Valona.  Fathers  of  the  Sacred  Hearts  (Bel- 
gium), Olema.  Franciscan  Fathers  (St.  Louis  Prov- 
ince), St.  Anthony's,  St.  Boniface's  and  Franciscan 
Monastery*,  San  Francisco;  St.  Elizabeth's,  Fruitvale; 
St.  Turibius,  Kelseyville,  Lake  Co.  Jesuit  Fathers 
(California  Province),  St.  Ignatius's  Church  and  Col- 
lege, San  Francisco;  Los  Gates;  San  Jos6;  Santa 
Clara.  Marist  Fathers  (American  Province),  Notre 
Dame,  San  Francisco.  Paulist  Fathers  (New  York), 
St.  Mary's,  San  Francisco.  Salesian  Fathers  from 
Turin,  Italy,  for  the  Italians,  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul,  Cor- 
pus Christi  Church,  San  Francisco;  St.  Joseph's 
Church  (for  the  Portuguese),  Oakland.  Sulpician 
Fathers,  St.  Patrick's  Seminary,  Menlo  Park.  Chris- 
tian Brothers  (Province  of  San  Francisco),  Sacred 
Heart  College,  St.  Peter's  School,  San  Francisco; 
Martinet;  St.  Mary's  College,  St.  Patrick's  School, 
Oakland;  St.  Anthony's  School,  East  Oakland;  St. 
Joseph's  Academy,  Berkeley;  St.  Vincent's  Orphan 
Asylum,  St.  Vincent.  Brothers  of  Mary  (Eastern 
Province),  St.  James's  and  St.  Joseph's  Schools,  San 
Francisco;  Stockton;  St.  Joseph's  School,  San  Jos£; 
Agricultural  School,  Rutherford. 

Women: — Sisters  of  Charitv  (St.  Louis,  Missouri), 
Orphan  Asylum,  Infant  Asvfum,  Technical  and  St. 
Vincent's  Schools,  Mary's  Help  Hospital,  San  Fran- 
cisco: O'Connor  Sanitarium,  San  Jos6.  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  (Dubuque,  Iowa), 
St.  Bndgct's  School,  San  Francisco;  Petaluma.  Sis- 
ters of  St.  Dominic  (Mission  San  J<»se\  California), 
Immaculate  Conception  Academv;  St  .  Anthony's  and 
St.  Boniface's  School,  San  Francisco;  Fruitvale;  Mis- 
sion Sain  Jose;  Ukiah.  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic  (San 
Rafael,  California),  Academy,  San  Rafael;  St.  Rose's 
Academy,  St.  Dominic's  and  Sacred  Heart  Schools, 
San  Francisco;  San  Leandro;  Stockton;  Vallejo; 
Academy  and  School,  Benicia,  Franciscan  Sisters 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Jolict,  Illinois),  St.  Joseph's  Hos- 
pital, San  Francisco.  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross 
(Notre  Dame,  Indiana),  St.  Charles's  School,  San 
Francisco.  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family  (San  Fran- 
cisco I ,  San  Jose ;  Oakland.  Sist Ws  of  the  Holy  Names 
ol  Jesus  and  Mary  (Hoehclaga,  Montreal,  Province  of 
Quebec),  St.  Joseph's,  San  Francisco;  Convent  of  the 
Holy  Names,  Immaculate  Conception  School,  St. 
Francis  de  Sales  School,  Sacred  Heart  School,  Oak- 
land.   Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Carondelet  (\ms  An- 
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geles,  California),  St.  Patrick's  School  and  St.  Jo- 


St.  Peter's  School,  San  Francisco;  school  and  acad- 
emy, East  Oakland;  Home  for  the  Aged,  Fruitvale. 
Sisters  of  Mercy,  Rio  Vista;  Sauaalito.  Sisters  of 
Notre  Dame  (San  Jose,  California),  mother-house, 
college,  high  school,  institute,  and  3  schools,  San 
Jose;  College  and  Mission  Dolores  School,  San  Fran- 
cisco; Alameda;  Redwood;  Santa  Clara;  Saratoga. 
Presentation  Nuns  (San  Francisco,  California), 
mother-house,  cathedral  school,  and  2  academies,  San 
Francisco;  Berkeley;  Sonoma.  Sisters  of  Charity  of 
Providence  (Montreal  I,  hospital,  Oakland.  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor  (Chicago,  Illinois),  San  Francisco; 
Oakland.  Little  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family  (Sher- 
hrooke.  Canada),  St.  Patrick's  Seminary,  Menlo  Park. 
Helper*  of  the  Holy  Souls  (Paris,  France),  San  Fran- 
cisco. Carmelite  Sisters,  San  rrancisco.  Religious 
of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Chicago  Province),  San  Fran- 
cisco; Menlo  Park.  Ursulinc  Sisters  (Santa  Rosa, 
California),  Santa  Rosa;  St.  Helena. 

Archbishop,  1;  secular  priests,  206;  priests  of  re- 
ligious orders,  146;  total,  352;  churches  with  resident 
priest,  1 13;  missions  with  churches,  (13;  total  churches, 
176;  stations,  31;  chapels,  57;  seminary,  1;  ecclesi- 
astical students,  96;  seminaries  of  religious  orders,  3; 
colleges  and  academies  for  boys,  7;  students,  340; 
academics  for  young  ladies,  21;  normal  school,  lj 
females  educated  in  higher  branches,  5,000;  parishes 
with  parochial  schools,  42;  pupils,  17,000;  orphan 
asylums,  4;  orphans,  1.H00;  infant  asylums,  lj  in- 
mates, 480;  industrial  and  reform  schools,  2;  inmates, 
173;  protectory  for  hoys,  1;  inmates,  90;  total  of 
young  peopfa  under  Catholic  care,  about  23,000; 
deaf-mute  asylum,  1;  hospitals,  6;  homes  for  aged 
poor,  4;  other  charitable  institutions,  2;  baptisms, 
7,957;  deaths,  3,710*  Catholic  population,  about 
250,000. 

Bibliography,  supplied  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  M.  G  lesson: — 
Manuscripts: — In  the  Cathedral  Archives,  San  Francisco: — 
Diary  of  Bithop  Dieoo  y  Moreno,  continued  by  Archbithop  A  le- 
mony, A.  S.  Taylor  MSS.;  Record*  of  the  M\*tion*  of  San  Fran- 
citco  de  Ant.  San  Jo*e,  Santa  Clara,  San  Francitcu  Solano,  and 
San  Rafael;  Chancery  Record: 

In  the  University  of  California: — Spanith  and  Mexican  Ar- 
chive* of  California  (copies  of  the  originals  burnt  in  the  San 
Francisco  fire  of  1906);  Bancroft  Collection  of  MSS.;  Pioneer 
MSS.;  Senile  and  Mexican  Trantcriptt. 

Synodut  Diocemna  Sanct.  Francitci  Habita  I88g  (Han  Fran- 
cisco, 1872):  Concilii  Pror.  S.P.;  II,  Ada  n  Drcreta  (San  Fran- 
cisco. ISHH);  (ii-K^soN,  Catholic  Church  in  California  (San  Fran- 
cisco. IH72);  Bancroft.  Hittory  of  California  (Sun  Francisco, 
1885);  Gmkt,  Pioneer  Time*  in  California  (San  Francisco,  188!) ; 
Clinch,  California  ana"  It*  Mittion*  (San  Francisco,  1904):  Hrr- 
TEL,  Hittory  of  San  Pranciteo  (San  Francisco,  1878);  Rotck. 
California  (Boston,  1886);  Dwinelle,  Colonial  Hittory  of  San 
Franritto  (3rd  ed.,  San  Francisco.  1866);  Wilixt,  Trantition 
Period  of  California  (San  Francisco,  1901 ) ;  Shcch,  California 
Scrap  Book  (Snn  Francisco.  1868);  \tonm,  Ettablithment  of  Mu- 
nicipal Government  in  San  Francimea  (Baltimore,  1889);  Black- 
Mar,  Spanith  Inttituliont  of  the  Soulh-vett  (Baltimore,  1891); 
RlCHMAN.  California  under  Spain  and  Mexico  (Boston,  1911); 
Marrtat,  Mountain*  and  Molehill*  (London,  1868);  Kellt, 
The  Diaaina*  of  California  (London.  1852):  db  Smet,  Western 
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Mitnont  and  Mittionarirt  (New  York,  1863):  Riordan, 
Firtt  Half-Century  (San  Francisco,  1905):  Enoeuiardt, 
Franciteant  in  California  (Harbor  Springs,  1897):  Rossi,  Six  An* 
m  Ammque  (Californie  et  Orioon)  (Paris,  1863):  Friiinkt,  Im 
<  aliforme  (2nd  cd.,  F'aris.  1867);  Frrrt.  Ija  Nourrllr  Californie 
(Fans.  1SSO);  I.evt,  Lm  Frnneai*  en  Californie  (San  Francisco. 
1884);  Maocirk.  The  Irith  in  America  (New  York,  1868),  xiii; 


iu,"'''"f"l'  -^cMtaee- of  San  Francx.ro  (San  Francisco. 
1903);  For.  Ret.  of  U.  S„  Append.  II,  Piou*  Fund  of  the  Cali- 
fornia* (document  (Washington.  1!)03);  OMkara.  Brwlerick 
an,l< l.irm  (San  Francisco,  1881);  the  I-ocal  and  County  Histories 
of  HAi.i.r.Y,  Hau  FRAtER.  Bowks.  Menekkk,  etc.:  Silver  ami 
UOttten  JubiUs-  Memorials  of  different  religious  orders  of  the 
Arehcliocese:  .v^irlu  of  California  Pioneert,  Annual  Reportt  (San 
Francisco);  Californ ia  Hittorieal  Society,  papers  (San  Francisco); 
Aradrmu  of  Pacific  (  oatl  Hittory .paper*  (San  Francisco);  Met- 
ropolitan IWforu  and  Catholic  Directory  (1850-1911):  Monitor 
(San  Francisco),  files;  Freeman*  Journal  (New  York  1850-00) 


Sj'jL AUe. '.Coft/ornw  (San  Francisco),  early  files;  A' renins  Sufi*, 
ftn  (San  rrancuco).  files,  especially  A.  S.  Taylor  Paper*;  Etenina 
Examiner  (San  Francisco),  files,  especially  Phil.  Roarh  Paper*; 
Herald  (San  Francisco),  early  files:  Dominicana  (San  Francisco) 
files;  (her land  Monthly  (San  Francisco),  files:  Orialy  Bear  (San 
Francisco),  files;  all  San  Francisco  newspapers  (period  following 
nre  of  1906). 

Thomas  F.  Mkehan. 

San  Gallo,  a  celebrated  family  of  architects. 
ecuiDtors,  painters,  and  engravers,  which  flourished 
m  Italy  during  the  Renaissance  period,  from  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  founder  of  the  family  was  Francesco 
Giamberti  (1405-80),  a  Florentine  wood-carver; 
he  had  two  sons,  Giuliano  and  Antonio. 

(1)  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo,  architect  and  sculp- 
tor (1445-1516).  After  receiving  his  first  training 
with  Francione  in  his  native  town,  he  proceeded  to 
Rome,  where  he  conceived  his  high  ideas  of  archi- 
tecture and,  through  the  study  of  Vitruvius,  his  en- 
thusiasm for  the 
antique.  He  was 
engaged  at  the 
buililing  of  the 
celebrated  Palace 
of  San  Marco, 
which  Cardinal 
Barbo  (Paul  II) 
was  erecting.  On 
the  outbreak  of 
the  war  between 
his  native  town 
and  Naples,  he 
returned  to  Flor- 
ence, and  d  i  s  - 
played  such  bril- 
liant talent  as  a 
military  engineer, 
that  C  a  r  a  i  n  a  I 
Giuliano  della 
Rovere  entrusted 

him    With    the  rRANCi:*co  da  San  C.a:.., 

fortification  of  the  harbour  of  Ostia  (1483).  In  the  fol- 
lowing years  he  worked  partly  in  the  service  and  partly 
under  the  protection  of  the  Medici  family,  enjoy- 
ing the  special  favour  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent. 
Recommended  by  the  latter  he  built  the  Church  of 
Madonna  delle  Carceri  at  Prato  in  1485,  and  in  1489 
the  Villa  Poggio  at  Cajano,  where  Lorenzo  loved  to 
associate  with  the  UUbraleurs.  After  he  had  built  the 
hermitage  of  S.  Agostino  before  the  Gate  San  Gallo,  he 
was  given  by  Iorcnzo  the  surname  of  San  Gallo,  which 
he  transmitted  to  his  descendants.  He  also  built  the 
sacristy  of  Santo  Spirito  (1488-92),  the  court  of  the 
monastery  of  Sta  Maria  Maddalena  de'  Pazzi,  and 
the  Palazzo  Gondi  (1494).  On  Lorenzo's  death, 
Giuliano  returned  to  Rome,  where  he  restored  the 
ceiling  of  the  Church  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  and  pre- 
pared a  model  for  the  palace  and  cloister  court  of 
S.  Pietro  in  Vincoli  for  Cardinal  della  Rovere.  He 
accompanied  della  Rovere  to  France  in  1494,  and  on 
his  return  took  active  part  in  the  war  against  the 
Pisans.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  but  was  released 
six  months  later  after  paying  a  high  ransom.  In 
1503  he  was  appointed  architect  to  St.  Peter's,  and 
thenceforth — except  for  a  short  interruption  which 
again  called  him  to  the  scene  of  the  war  against 
the  Pisans — resided  constantly  at  Rome  in  the  service 
of  Julius  II  until  1511,  when  he  returned  in  ill-health 
to  Florence.  Here  he  designed  no  fewer  than  seven 
plans  for  the  Church  of  San  Lorenzo,  begun  by 
Hrunelleschi  but  left  uncompleted. 

Fabric  it.  Handteichnungen  (Stuttgart,  1902);  Hckiskn.  It 
libra  di  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo.  Cod.  Vat.  Barb.  (Leipiig.  1910).  4424. 

(2)  Antonio  da  San  Gallo  toe  Elder,  brother 
of  the  above,  b.  1455;  d.  27  Dec.,  1534.  He  shared 
the  fortune  of  his  brother,  whom,  on  their  father's 
death,  he  accompanied  to  Rome  and  represented  in 
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many  important  undertakings.  Pope  Alexander  en- 
trusted him  with  the  fortification  of  the  Castle  of 
San  Angclo,  and  the  fort  Civita  Castellans,  The 
death  of  his  brother  afforded  him  his  first  oppor- 
tunity  to  demonstrate  his  great  talent  as  an  architect 
and  military  engineer.  He  executed  the  portico  of 
the  Servi  in  Florence,  the  aisles  of  the  Annunziata  at 
Arezzo,  and  at  Montcpulciano,  under  the  influence  of 
Bramante,  the  magnificent  Church  of  the  Madonna 
di  San  Biagio,  which  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 

most  glorious 
edifices  in  Italy. 
For  profane 
buildings  also  his 
services  were 
frequently  req- 
uisitioned; thus 
at  Montepul- 
ciano and  Mon- 
tesansovino  he 
erected  many 
palaces  of  almost 
classical  perfec- 
tion. Appointed 
chief  engineer 
over  all  works  of 
fortification  by 
theFlorentine 
Government,  he 
took  a  promi- 
nent part  with 
Michelangelo  in 
the  defence  of 
the  city.  In  spite 
of  his  great  suc- 
cess he  renounced  art  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  and 
settled  in  the  country.  His  numerous  sketches  and 
drawings,  which  reveal  a  great  corrvetn<*8,  are  pre- 
served in  the  Uffizi  Gallery  at  Florence. 

Antonio  da  San  Gallo  the  Yoinoeh,  o.  1485;  d. 
at  Terni,  1546.  He  was  a  son  of  the  sister  of  the  two 
preceding,  and  his  real  name  was  Coroliano  (cor- 
rupted into  Cordiani).  With  the  art.  of  his  uncles,  ho 
adopted  also  their  name,  and  it  was  he  who  conferred 
on  this  name  its  greatest  splendour.  At  Rome  he  at- 
tached himself  closely  to  Bramante,  working  at  first 
in  his  studio  and  later  succeeding  him  in  the  building 
of  St.^Peter'B.  He  enjoyed  successively  the  favour  of 
Leo  X,  Clement  Vll,  and  Paul  III,  in  whose  service  he 
was  engaged  for  forty-one  years.  His  extraordinary 
activity  was  displayed  in  three  directions,  as  a  builder 
of  churches,  a  builder  of  palaces,  and  a  military  en- 
gineer. In  Rome  he  made  a  plan  for  the  Church  of 
San  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini,  but  was  not  entrusted 
with  its  execution;  completed  the  Church  of  the  Ma- 
donna di  I-oreto,  begun  by  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo; 
built  the  Church  of  Santo  Spirito  at  Borgo,  an  edifice 
of  noble  dignity  and  simplicity.  On  llaimacl's  death, 
he  was  appointed  architect  to  St.  Peter's,  and  pro- 
posed to  introduce  important  changes  into  the  original 
plans.  He  had  a  large  wooden  model  (still  extant) 
prepared  by  his  pupil  Labacco,  showing  a  glorious 
vestibule  and  in  the  interior  and  exterior  exulicrant 
architectonic  decorativencss.  His  plan  was  later  re- 
jected by  M ichelangelo.  For  the  Cappclla  Paolina  he 
also  prepared  a  plan.  Anions  the  palaces  which  he 
•Noted  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Palazzo  Farnese, 
with  the  execution  of  which  Cardinal  Alexander  Far- 
nese (later  Paul  111)  entrusted  him  without  suspect- 
ing that  thereby  he  was  about  to  make  him  one  of  the 
greati-st  builders  of  palaces  in  the  whole  world;  An- 
tonio  did  not  live  to  see  the  completion  of  this  frantic 
work.    He  also  built  the  Palazzo  Sacehetti,  the  fa- 


mous \  ilia  Madama  (according  to  Raphael's  plans), 
and  in  Borgo  the  uncompleted  Porta  Santo  Spirito. 
These  works  did  not  exbaust  his  tinier  aetivitv. 
Uke  ms  uncles,  he  was  also  an  able  military  engineer, 


and  in  this  capacity  was  engaged  on  the  fort  ifications 
at  Civita  Vecchia,  Ancona,  Florence,  Parma,  Pia- 
cenza,  Ascoli,  Nepi,  Perugia,  and  on  the  Lago  di 
Marmora.  We  must  also  mention  the  celebrated 
Pozzo  di  S.  Patrizio  (St.  Patrick's  Well)  at  Orvieto, 
executed  (1527-40)  at  the  commission  of  Clement  VII; 
this  is  cut  one  hundred  and  ninety-eight  feet  into  a 
tufa  rock,  248  steps  leading  to  the*  water-level.  An- 
tonio was  buried  in  St.  Peter's. 

Of  the  other  members  of  this  illustrious  family  of 
artists  may  be  mentioned:  Giovanni  Battmta  An- 
tonio da  San  Gallo  (1496-1552),  a  brother  of  An- 
tonio the  younger,  whom  ho  assisted  in  his  work; 
Francesco  da  San  Gallo  (1496-1576),  son  of  Giuli- 
ano, sculptor  and  military  engineer;  Bastiano  da 
San  Gallo  (1481-1531),  known  as  Aristoteles,  a 
nephew  of  Giuliano,  painter;  Giovanni  Francesco 
da  San  Gallo  (1482-1530),  architect  and  engineer. 

LAtnuiRE  AND  MCnti.  Giuliano  da  San  Gallo  et  let  monuments 
antique*  du  Midi  dt  la  Franc*  (Paris,  1885);  vox  Oktmi'LLCr, 
DoeumrnU  inMil*  tur  I**  mnnu*crU*  el  Um  iruvreM  a" architecture  di 
la  fomiUr  dt*  San  Gallo  (Pari*,  1885);  CuADaaE.  Let  San  Gallo 
<3  voU.,  Paria.  1900-02). 

Bbda  Kleinschmidt. 

Sanguinista.  See  Precious  Blood,  Congrega- 
tion or  the  Most. 

Sanhedrin,  the  supreme  council  and  court  of 
justice  among  the  Jews.  The  name  Sunhtdrin  is 
derived  originally  from  the  Greek  word  arWipioi-, 
which,  variously  modified,  passed  at  an  unknown 
period  into  the  Aramaic  vocabulary.  Among  the 
Greek  -speaking  Jews,  ytpovata.,  "  the  assembly  of  the 
Ancients"  was  apparently  the  common  name  of  the 
Sanhedrin,  at  least  in  the  beginning;  in  post-Biblical 
Hebrew  the  appellation  Beth-Din,  "house  of  judg- 
ment", seems  to  have  been  quite  popular. 

History. — An  institution  as  renowned  as  the  San- 
hedrin was  naturally  given  by  Jewish  tradition  a 
most  venerable  arid  hallowed  antiquity.  Some 
Doctors,  indeed,  did  not  hesitate  to  recognize  the 
Sanhedrin  in  the  Council  of  the  seventy  Klders 
founded  bv  Moses  (Num.,  xi,  16) ;  others  pretended  to 
discover  the  first  traces  of  the  Sanhedrin  in  the  tri- 
bunal created  by  Josaphat  (II  Par.,  xix,  S):  but 
neither  of  these  institutions  bears,  in  its  eomjiosition 
or  in  its  attributions,  any  resemblance  to  the  Sanhe- 
drin as  we  know  it.  Nor  should  the  origin  of  the 
Sanhedrin  be  sought  in  the  Great  Synagogue,  of 
which  tradition  attributed  the  foundation  to  Esdras, 
and  which  it  considered  as  the  connecting  link  be- 
tween the  last  of  the  Prophets  and  the  first  Seribw: 
for  aside  from  the  obscurity  hovering  over  the 
functions  of  this  once  much-famed  body,  its  very 
existence  is,  among  modern  scholars,  the  subject  of 
the  most  serious  doubts.  Yet  it  may  be  that  from 
the  council  of  the  nobles  and  chiefs  and  ancients,  on 
which  the  ruling  of  the  restored  community  devolved 
at  the  time  of  Nehemias  and  Ksdras  ;Xeh.,  ii,  16; 
iv,  8,  13;  v,  7;  vii,  5;  I  Esd.,  v,  5,  9;  vi,  7,  14;  x,  8), 
gradually  developed  and  organized,  sprang  up  the 
Sanhedrin.  At  any  rate,  the  first  undisputed  men- 
tion we  possess  touching  the  ytpovala  of  Jerusalem  is 
connected  with  the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great 
(223-187  B.C.;  Joseph..  "Antiti. ",  XII,  iii,  3).  From 
that  time  on,  we  are  able  to  follow  the  history  of  the 
Sanhedrin  until  its  disappearance  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  Jewish  nation. 

As  under  the  Greek  rulers  the  Jews  were  allowed 
a  large  measure  of  self-government,  many  points  of 
civil  and  religious  administration  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  high  priests  and  the  ytpovota  to  settle.  But 
when,  after  the  Machahean  wars,  both  the  nival  and 
priestly  powers  were  invested  in  the  person  of  the 
Hasmoncan  kings,  the  authority  of  UM  Swhedrio 
was  naturallv  thrown  in  the  background  by  that  of 
the  autocratic  rulers.  Still  the  Sanhedrin,  where  a 
majority  of  Pharisees  held  sway,  continued  to  be 
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"the  house  of  justice  of  the  Hasmoneans"  ("Talm.", 
Aboda  tara,  36b;  Sanh.,  82»).  A  coup  d'itat  of  John 
Hyrcanus  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  brought  about 
a  "Sadducean  Sanhedrin"  ("Antiq.",  XVI,  xi,  1; 
Sanh.,  52b;  MrgiUal  Taanith,  10),  which  lasted  until 
eus;  but  owing  to  the  conflicts  between  the  new 
embly  and  Alexander,  it  was  soon  restored,  to  bo 
again  overthrown  by  the  Pharisaic  reaction  under 
Alexandra.  The  intervention  of  Rome,  occasioned 
by  the  strife  between  the  sons  of  Alexandra,  was 
momentarily  fatal  to  the  Sanhedrin  in  so  far  as  the 
Roman  proconsul  Gabinius,  by  instituting  similar 
assemblies  at  Gadara,  Jericho,  Amathonte,  and  Sap- 
phora,  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ytpovela  of  Jeru- 
salem to  the  city  and  the  neighbouring  district 
(57  B.C.).  In  47,  however,  the  appointment  of 
Hyrcanus  II  as  Ethnareh  of  the  Jews  resulted  in  the 
restoring  of  the  Sanhodrin's  authority  all  over  the 
land.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  the  now  all-powerful 
assembly  was  to  pass  judgment  upon  Herod,  the 
son  of  Antipater,  accused  of  cruelty  in  his  govern- 
ment ("Antiq.",  XI,ix,4).  The  revengeful  prince  was 
not  likely  to  forget  this  insult.  No  sooner,  indeed, 
had  he  established  his  jxwer  at  Jerusalem  (37  B.C.), 
than  forty-five  of  his  former  judges,  more  or  less 
connected  with  the  party  of  Antigonus,  were  put 
to  death  ("Antiq.",  XV,  i,  2).  The  Sanhedrin  itself, 
however,  Herod  allowed  to  continue;  but  this  new 
Sanhedrin,  filled  with  his  creatures,  was  henceforth 
Utilized  as  a  mere  tool  at  his  beck  (as  for  instance  in 
the  c:ise  of  the  aged  Hyrcanus).  After  the  death 
of  Herod,  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  assembly 
was  curtailed  again  and  reduced  to  Judea,  Samaria, 
and  Idumea,  the  "ethnarchy"  allotted  to  Archelaus. 
But  this  condition  of  affairs  was  not  to  last;  for  after 
the  deposition  of  the  Ethnarch  and  the  annexation 
of  Judea  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syria  (a.d.  6), 
the  Sanhedrin,  under  the  contol  of  the  procurators, 
became  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Jewish  people; 
only  capital  sentences  pronounced  by  the  assembly 
perhaps  needed  confirmation  from  the  Roman  officer 
before  they  could  be  carried  into  execution.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  during  the  public  life  of  the 
Saviour  and  the  following  thirty  years  (Matt.,  xxvi, 
57;  Mark,  xiv,  55;  xv,  1;  Luke,  xxii,  66;  John,  xi,  47; 
Acts,  iv,  15;  v,  21;  vi,  12;  xxii,  30:  xxiii,  1  sq.;  xxiv,  20; 
'  Antiq.  ',  XX,  ix.  1 ;  x;  "  Bdl.  Jug."  if,  xv,  6;  "  Vita", 
12,  13,  38,  49,  70).  Finally  when  the  misgovernment 
of  Albinus  and  Gessius  Florus  goaded  the  nation 


into  rebellion,  it  was  the  Sanhedrin  that  first  organ- 
ized the  struggle  against  Rome;  but  soon  the  Zealots, 
seizing  the  power  in  Jerusalem,  put  the  famous  assem- 
bly out  of  the  way.  Despite  a  nominal  resurrection 
firet  at  Jamnia,  immediately  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Holy  City,  and  later  on  at  Tiberias,  the  great 
Beth-Din  of  Jerusalem  did  not  really  survive  the 
ruin  of  the  nation,  and  later  Jewish  authors  are 
right  when,  speaking  of  the  sad  events  connected 
with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  they  deplore  the  cessation 
of  the  Sanhedrin  (Sola,  ix,  end;  Echo  Rabbalhi  on 
Lam.,  v,  15). 

Comporition.—  According  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Mishna  (flank.,  i,  6;  Shebuoth,  ii,  2),  confirmed 
by  a  remark  of  Josephus  ("Bell.  Jud.",  II,  xx,  5),  the 
Sanhedrin  consisted  of  seventy-one  members,  presi- 
dent Included,  Jewish  tradition  appealed  to  Num., 
xi,  16,  to  justify  this  number;  but  whether  the  text 
of  Num.  had  actually  any  influence  on  the  determina- 
tion of  the  composition  of  the  Beth-Din,  may  be  left 
undecided.  The  New-Testament  writers  seem  to 
divide  the  members  into  three  classes:  the  chief  priests, 
the  scribes,  and  the  ancient*;  but  it  might  be  wrong 
to  regard  thcac  three  classes  as  forming  a  regular 
hierarchy,  for  in  the  New  T^tament  itself  the  word 
"  ancient  s  ".  or  the  phrase  "  the  ancientsof  the  people  ", 
is  quite  frequently  equivalent  to  "members  of  the 


Sanhedrin  ",  just  as  is  in  Joaephus  the  word  0o«  W«*   there  should  be,  next  to  the 


"members  of  the  council".  They  were  styled 
"ancients"  no  doubt  in  memory  of  the  seventy 
"ancienta"  forming  the  assembly  set  up  by  Moses 
(Num.,  xi),  but  also  because  the  popular  mind  attached 
to  the  word  a  connotation  of  maturity  of  age  and 
respectability  (See  in  "Talm.".  Bab.,  Sanh.  17t>  88», 
also  in  Sifre,  92,  the  moral  and  intellectual  qualifica- 
tions required  for  membership).  Since  the  Belh-Din 
had  to  deal  frequently  with  legal  matters,  it  was 
natural  that  many  of  its  members  should  be.  chosen 
from  among  men  specially  given  to  the  study  of  the 
Law;  this  is  why  we  so  often  hear  of  the  scribes  in 
the  Sanhedrin.  Most  of  these  scribes,  during  the 
last  forty  years  of  the  institution's  existence,  were 
Pharisees,  whereas  the  mcmbere  belonging  to  the 
sacerdotal  caste  represented  in  the  assembly  the  Sad- 
ducean ideas  (Acts,  iv,  1;  v,  17,  34;  xxiii.  6;  "Antiq." 
XX,  ix,  1;  "Bell.  Jud.",  II,  xvii,  3;  "Vita",  38,  39), 
but  history  shows  that  at  other  periods  the  Pharisean 
influence  had  been  far  from  preponderating.  Ac- 
cording to  what  rules  the  members  were  appointed  and 
the  vacancies  filled  up,  we  are  unable  to  state;  it 
seems  that  various  customs  prevailed  on  this  point 
at  different  periods;  however,  from  what  has  been 
said  above,  it  is  clear  that  politics  interfered  more 
than  once  in  the  transaction.  At  any  rate  we  are 
told  {Sanh.,  iv,  4)  that  a  xemikati,  or  imposition  of 
hands,  took  place  at  the  formal  installation  of  the 
new  appointees;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  appointment  was  for  life. 

Who  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrin?  The  Bible 
and  Josephus  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Talmud  on 
the  other,  contain  statements  which  may  shed  some 
light  on  the  subject;  unfortunately  these  statements 
appear  to  be  at  variance  with  each  other  and  need 
careful  handling.  In  I  Mach.,  xiv,  44,  we  read  that 
no  meeting  (owrpo<nfr*.i  might  be  called  in  the  land 
outside  of  the  high  priest's  bidding:  but  it  would  be 
clearly  illogical  to  infer  from  this  that  the  high  priest 
was  appointed  by  Demetrius  er  officio  president  of 
the  Sanhedrin.  To  conclude  the  same  from  the 
passage  of  Josephus  narrating  Herod's  arraignment 
before  the  Sanhedrin  (Antiq.,  XIV;  be,  3-5)  would 
likewise  perhaps  go  beyond  what  is  warranted  by 
the  text  of  the  Jewish  historian:  for  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  in  this  occurrence  Hyrcanus  acted  as  the 
head  of  the  Hasmonean  family  or  in  his  capacity 
of  high  priest.  At  any  rate  there  can  be  no  hesita- 
tion al>out  the  last  forty  years  of  the  Sanhedrin's 
existence:  at  the  trial  of  Jesus,  Caiphas,  the  high  priest 
(John,  xi,  49),  was  the  head  of  the  Beth-Din  (Matt., 
xxvi,  57);  so  also  was  Ananias  at  the  trial  of  St. 
Paul  (Acts,  xxiii,  2),  and  we  read  in  "Antiq.",  XX,  ix, 
1,  about  the  high  priest  Ananus  II  summoning  the 
Sanhedrin  in  a.d.  62.  What  then  of  the  Rabbinical 
tradition  speaking  persistently  of  Hillel,  and  Simon 
his  son,  and  Gamaliel  I  his  grandson,  and  the  latter'a 
son  Simon,  as  holding  the  office  of  \asi  from  30 
B.C.  to  a.d.  70  (Talm.,  Bab.  Shabbath,  15»)?  Of 
one  of  these  men,  Gamaliel,  we  find  mention  in 
Acts,  v,  34;  but  even  though  he  is  said  to  have 
played  a  leading  part  in  the  circumstances  referred 
to  there,  he  is  not  spoken  of  as  president  of  the  as- 
sembly. The  truth  may  be  that  during  the  first 
century  n.c,  not  to  speak  of  earlier  times,  the  high 
priest  was  not  ex  officio  the  head  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
and  it  aiipeara  that  Hillel  actually  obtained  that 
dignity.  But  after  the  death  of  Herod  and  the  de- 
liosition  of  Archelaus,  which  occurred  about  the  time 
of  Hillel's  demise,  there  was  inaugurated  a  new  order 
of  things,  and  that  is  possibly  what  Josephus  means 
when,  speaking  of  these  events,  he  remarks  that 
"the  presidency  over  the  people  was  then  entrusted 
to  the  high  priests"  (Antiq.,  XX,  x,  end).  It  - 
natural  that,  in  an  assembly  containing  many  scr 
and  called  upon  to  decide  many  points  of  legisla 

Sadducean  presidents, 
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perfectly  convereant  with  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
Law.  Gauged  by  the  standard  of  later  time*,  the 
consideration  which  must  have  attached  to  this  posi- 
tion of  trust  led  to  the  misconception  of  the  actual 
rfile  of  Hillel's  descendant*  in  the  Sanhedrin,  and  thus 
very  likely  arose  the  tradition  recorded  in  the  Talmud. 

Jurisdiction  and  Pmcttiure  —  We  have  seen  above 
how  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sanhedrin  varied  in  ex- 
tension at  different  periods.  At  the  time  of  the  public 
life  of  the  Saviour,  only  the  eleven  toparchies  of  Judea 
were  de  jure  subject  to  the  Great  Sanhedrin  of  Jeru- 
salem; however,  de  facto  the  Jews  all  the  world  over 
acknowledged  its  authoritv  (as  an  instance  of  this,  see 
Acts,  ix,  2;  xxii,  .5;  xxvi,  12}.  As  the  supreme  court 
of  justice  of  the  nation,  the  Sanhedrin  was  appealed 
to  when  the  lower  courts  were  unable  to  come  to  a 
decision  (Sanh.,  vii,  1:  xi,  2);  moreover,  it  had  the 
exclusive  right  of  judgment  in  matters  of  special 
importance,  as  for  instance  the  case  of  a  false  prophet, 
accusations  against  the  high  priest,  the  sending  out 
of  an  army  in  certain  circumstances,  the  enlarging 
of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  or  of  the  Temple  cc 
etc.  (Sank.,  i,  5;  ii,  4;  iii.  4);  the  few  instances 
tioned  in  the  New  Testament  exemplify  the 
to  which  the  competency  of  the  Sanhedrin  extended; 
in  short,  all  religious  matters  and  all  civil  matters 
not  claimed  by  Roman  authority  were  within  its 
attributions;  and  the  decisions  issued  by  its  judges 
were  to  be  held  inviolable  (Sank.,  xi,  2-4).  Whether 
or  not  the  Sanhedrin  had  been  deprived,  at  the  time 
of  Jesus  Christ,  of  the  right  to  carry  death-sentences 
into  execution,  is  a  much-disputed  question.  On  the 
one  hand,  that  such  a  curtailing  of  the  Sanhedrin's 
power  did  actually  take  place  seems  implied  in  the 
cry  of  the  Jews:  "It  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any 
man  to  death"  (John,  xviii,  31),  in  the  statement  of 
Josephus  (Ant.,  XX,  ix,  1)  and  in  those  of  the  Tal- 
mud of  Jer.  (Sank.,  18*  24b).  Still  we  see  in  Acts, 
vii,  St.  Stephen  put  to  death  by  the  Sanhedrin;  we 
read  likewise  in  Talm.  Jer.  (Sank.,  24,  25)  of  an  adul- 
teress burnt  at  the  stake  and  a  heretic  stoned;  and 
these  three  facts  occurred  precisely  during  the  last 
forty  years  of  the  Temple's  existence,  when  the  power 
of  life  and  death  is  supposed  to  have  been  no  longer 
in  the  Sanhedrin.  Assuming  the  two  facts  recorded 
in  Talm.  Jer.  to  be  historical,  we  might  explain  them 
away,  just  as  the  stoning  of  St.  Stephen,  and  reconcile 
them  with  the  curtailing  of  the  Sanhedrin's  rights 
by  attributing  them  to  outbursts  of  popular  passion. 
Some  scholars,  however,  deny  that  the  Romans  ever 
deprived  the  Sanhedrin  of  any  part  of  its  power:  the 
Sanhedrin,  they  say,  owing  to  the  frequency  of  cases 
half-religious  and  half-political  in  nature,  in  order 
not  to  alienate  the  feelings  of  the  people  and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  Roman 
authorities,  practically  surrendered  into  the  hands  of 
the  latter  the  right  to  approve  capital  sentences;  the 
cry  of  the  Jews:  "it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to  put  any 
man  to  death",  was  therefore  rather  a  flatten-  to  the 
procurator  than  the  expression  of  truth. 

It  should  be  not  iced,  however,  that  of  these  views 
the  former  is  more  favourably  received  by  schol- 
ars. At  all  events,  criminal  causes  were  triisl 
before  a  commission  of  twenty-three  members  fin 
urgent  eas»-s  any  twenty-three  members  might  do) 
assembled  under  the  presidency  of  the  Ah  lirlh-Din; 
two  other  boards,  also  of  twenty-three  memlx-rs  each, 
studied  the  questions  to  be  submitted  to  plenary 
meetings  Thi>se  three  sections  had  their  separate 
places  of  meeting  in  the  Temple  buildings;  the  crimi- 
nal section  met  originally  in  the  famous  "Hall  of  the 
Hewn  Stone"  (Mishua,  I'xih,  ii.  ti;  h:,h„,„!h,  vii,  4) 
which  was  on  the  sooth  side  of  the  court  (MitMatk, 
\'  V  *'rv,'l  also  for  the  sittings  of  the  "Great 
Ninhetlrin  ,  or  plenary  meetings;  about  a.  i>.  30, 
that  same  section  was  transferred  to  another  building 
closer  to  the  outer  wall;  they  had  also  another  meeting 


place  in  property  called  kkanyiolh,  "trade-halls", 
belonging  to  the  family  of  Hanan  (cf.  John,  xvii,  13). 
The  members  of  the  Sanhedrin  sat  in  a  semicircle 
that  they  might  see  one  another  while  deliberating 
(Mishna,  Sank.,  iv,  2;  Tos.,  Sank.,  vii.  1 ).  Two  clerks 
stood  before  them,  the  one  to  the  right  and  the  other 
to  the  left,  to  take  down  the  votes  (Mishna,  Sanh., 
iv,  2).  The  members  Btood  up  to  speak,  and  on 
matters  of  civil  or  ceremonial  law  the  voting  began 
with  the  principal  member  of  the  assembly,  whereas 
the  younger  members  were  the  first  to  give  their 
opinion  in  criminal  affairs.  For  judgments  of  the 
latter  description  a  quorum  of  at  least  twenty-three 
members  was  required:  a  majority  of  one  vote  sufficed 
for  the  acquittal;  for  a  condemnation  a  majority  of 
two  votes  was  necessary,  except  when  all  the  members 
of  the  court  (seventy-one)  were  present  (Mishna, 
Sank.,  iv;  Tos.,  Sank.,  vii). 

Since  in  spite  of  the  identity  of  names  there  is 
little  in  common  between  the  old  Great  Sanhedrin 
of  Jerusalem  and  the  schools  of  Jamnia  antl  Tiberias, 
it  is  quite  useless  to  dwell  on  the  latter,  as  well  as 
on  the  Kail*  assemblies  of  Babvlon.  But  it  will 
not  Ik-  amiss  to  mention  the  fact  that  before  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  there  were,  besides  the  Great  Sanhedrin 
we  have  dealt  with  above,  local  courts  of  justice  some- 
tunes  designated  by  the  same  name,  in  all  the  Jewish 
cities. 

Beside*  the  tract*  Sanhtdrin  in  both  Talmud*,  and  the  work* 
of  Josephus.  which  are  the  principal  nourtw  of  information  on 
the  subject,  we  may  cite  the  following  work*:  M  UHnsttifcH.  D« 
tl/nedriit  rl  panii,  Hcb.  and  L«t.  (Amsterdam.  Ifi95>:  Rctr- 
MA.vx.  Sanhnlrin.  Heb.  (Berdiehef.  l>f«);  Sau.es,  Pe  tyn«lriit 
ft  prttfttiuriM  jurvlirU  rrterum  Bhravrvm  (London,  loSOl; 
loouNi.  TheMurut  anliquitatum.  XXV  (Part..  1072):  Bum, 
he  tnnhfdrin  .  .  .  tan  ongine  H  urn  hittoire  Ifilrasbur*.  1SS9I; 
Kaiipinow  i<  i.  Mgittation  criminelle  du  Talmud  (PariA,  187S); 
Idkm,  Moitiaiion  civile  du  Talmud  (Paris,  1.H77-SO);  stut.h. 
La  I'aUtline  au  IrmpM  de  Jitut-Chritl  (3rd  ed.,  Paris,  1885).  iv; 
RCciiMSH.  Pat  Sunedrian  in  Jerusalem  (Vienna.  1002) ;  JrixKI, 
Pie  inrtere  Einnchluna  de*  ffrotten  Svnetlrion  tu  Jerusalem  und 
Hire  PurltHzunn  im  tpOtertn  paUtlintntitchcn  Lfhrhaute  bit  tur 
Zeil  det  H.  Jehuda  Ha- San  (Bre*lnu.  1»M);  I.»x<jf.n.  Pat 
juditthe  Sunflrium  und  die  ntimVA*  Procurator  in  Jud/la  in 
Tubing.  M.  Quartaltchr.  (1S02>.  411  -03 :  Lr.vT.  Pie  PrOti- 
dentur  im  Sunntnum  in  franker t  iionalttcMr.  (l*So):  ScbCbsb, 
GetehitMe  dei  jud.  Valktt  im  ZtUalltr  Jetu  I  hntt,.  II  (3rd  ed., 
Leipii*.  1S9»),  lss  ,q. 

Charles  L.  Socvat. 

San  Jose  de  Costa  Rica,  Diocese  or  (Sancti 
Josephi  de  Costarica). — The  Republic  of  Costa 
Rica,  Central  America,  constitutes  this  diocese  as  a 
suffragan  see  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Guatemala.  It 
was  established  in  1850,  and  its  Catholic  population 
in  1910  amounted  to  36S,000,  which  is  practically  the 
total  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  count  ry.  There 
are  in  the  republic:  103  priests  of  whom  10i  are  secu- 
lar and  12  regular;  68  parish  churches;  98  chapels;  1 
seminary:  1  diocesan  college;  1  academy  for  girls;  2 
orphan  asylums;  and  4  hospitals,  all  supported  by  the 
Church.  At  San  Jose\  the  capital  of  the  republic  and 
see  of  the  diocese,  are  located  the  seminary  with  10 
students;  the  diocesan  college  with  1.10  pupils;  the 
Academy  of  the  Sisters  of  Our  lady  of  Sion  with  3.1 
sisters  ami  100  girls;  1  school  for  |K>or  girls,  connected 
with  the  satin-  academy,  with  80  pupils;  1  orphan  asy- 
lum, directed  by  the  Sisters  of  Charifv  and  earing  for 
230  orphans.  There  is  in  the  city  of  Cartago  another 
orphan  asylum,  under  the  Salesian  Fathers,  with  233 
orphans.  In  1847  President  Jose  M  Castro  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Holy  See  and  secured  the 
establishment  of  a  bishopric  at  Costa  Rica,  and  on 
10  April,  IS51  the  Rt  Rev  Anselmo  Llorente  >'  la 
Fuente  was  appointed  the  first  bishop,  and  consc- 
cniteil  in  Guatemala.  7  Sept.,  of  the  same  year.  The 
present  incumbent  is  Hi.  Rev.  Juan  <  iaspar  Stork, 
consecrated  21  Aug.,  HUM.  The  cathedral  of  San 
Jose  is  the  largest  and  handsomest  religious  edifice  in 
the  capital,  and  is  noted  for  the  dignity  and  elegance 
of  its  architecture.    (See  Costa  Rich,  KCP08UC  of.) 

Jclian  Mohkno-Lacalle. 
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San  Juan,  Diocese  or  (Sancti  Joannib  deCuyo), 
in  the  Argentine  Republic  at  the  foot  of  the  Cordillera 
of  the  Andes  between  28°  and  41°  S.  lat.  It  is  a  suf- 
fragan of  the  Arrhdi«K-ese  of  Buenos  Aires  and  com- 
prises the  civil  Provinces  of  San  Juan.  Mendoza,  and 
San  Luis,  and  the  national  district  of  Neuquen,  has 
an  area  of  151,096  sq.  miles  and  a  population  of 
540,000.    These  provinces  were  a  part  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Santiago  de  Chile  until  1776,  when  they 
passed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Diocese  of 
Cordoba.    In  1826  they  were  constituted  into  a 
vicariate  Apostolic,  and  on  19  Sept.,  1834,  Gregory 
XVI  erected  the  Diocese  of  Sun  Juan  de  Cuyo.  The 
first  bishop  was  Fray  Justo  de  Santa  Maria  de  Oro, 
a  prominent  figure  in  the  history  of  Argentina.  He 
was  the  representative  from  San  Juan  to  the  Congress 
of  Tucumin,  which,  on  9  July,  1816,  proclaimed  the 
independence  of  Argentina,  and  in  this  assemblage 
distinguished    himself  by  resolutely  opposing  the 
monarchical  form  of  government  for  the  infant  na- 
tion.   He  died  in  1838,  and  a  handsome  bronze 
statue  has  been  erected  to  him  in  the  principal  square 
of  the  city  of  San  Juan.    He  was  succeeded  by:  Jos6 
Manuel  Eufraeio  de  Quiroga  Sarmiento,  who  died  on 
25  Jan.,  1852;  Fray  Nicolas  Aldazor,  died  in  1866; 
Fray  Jo.s6  Wenceslav  Achaval,  who  founded  the  semi- 
nary- and  established  the  cathedral  chapter,  and  died 
on  25  Feb.,  1898;  and  the  present  incumbent.  Fray 
Marcolino  del  Carmclo  Benavente,  to  whom  is  due  the 
erection  of  the  statue  of  Christ  the  Redeemer  at  the 
crest  of  the  Andes,  on  the  Innindary  line  between 
Chile  and  Argentina,  as  a  symbol  of  peace  and  good 
will  between  the  two  nations.    Mgr.  Benavente  was 
bom  at  Buenos  Aires  on  17  Aug.,  1845;  entered  the 
Dominicans,  and  was  appointed  bishop  on  7  Jan., 
1899.    There  arc  four  Catltolic  primary  schools  for 
boys,  seventeen  schools  for  girls,  and  one  Catholic 
agricultural  college  in  the  diocese.    A  Catholic  daily 
paper,  "El  Porvenir",  is  published  at  San  Juan,  and 
ranks  highest  among  the  daily  papers  of  the  entire 
province.    There  are  one  or  more  confraternities  at- 
tached to  all  parish  churches  to  encourage  pietv  and 
devotion.    Among  the  notable  edifices  of  the  diocese 
may  be  mentioned:  the  episcopal  palace  and  the 
Church  of  San  Domingo  in  San  Juan;  those  of  San 
Francisco,  Sagrado  Coraz6n,  and  Godoy  Cru«  in 
Mendoza;  and  the  Matriz  of  San  Luis.    At  the  pres- 
ent time  a  project  has  been  laid  before  the  National 
Congress  to  divide  this  diocese  into  three,  viz.,  San 
Juan,  San  Luis,  and  Mendoza. 

Isidro  Fernandez. 

Sankt  Polten,  Diocese  or,  in  Lower  Austria,  de- 
rives its  name  and  origin  from  Fanum  Sancti  Hippo- 
lyti,  a  monastery  founded  there  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury and  dedicated  to  St.  Hippolytus.  The  origin  of 
this  monastery  is  obscure.  Some  think  that  monks 
from  Ijike  Tcgernsee  in  Bavaria  founded  a  Benedic- 
tine abbey  on  the  Traisen  in  791,  when  Charlemagne 
united  a  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Avars  with  hisem- 
pirc,  and  Passau  took  this  district  as  a  mission  field. 
In  the  ninth  century  Sankt  Polten  was  the  eastern 
limit  of  Christian  civilization,  the  only  monastery  east 
of  the  Enns.  It  is  said  that  the  monastery  was  trans- 
ferred to  secular  canons  in  0K5,  and  in  1080  the  great 
reformer  Altmann  of  Passau  replaced  these  bv  Re- 
formed August inian  Canons.  The  first  provost  was 
Engelbert.  The  bishops  of  Passau  attached  much 
importance  to  the  spiritual  and  material  improvement 
of  this  important  support  of  their  power  in  the  east. 
Ilcfelc  in  his  "  Konzihengeschichtc"  (VI,  pt.  II.  230-2) 
gives  the  decisions  of  the  svnod  that  Bishop  Gottfried 
Of  Passau  held  at  Sankt  Polten  in  12s I.  These  were 
of  importance:  if  a  priest  celebrates  solemnly  the  wed- 
ding of  his  son  or  his  daughter,  he  is  to  be  suspended; 
the  secular  clergy,  pastors,  vicars,  and  chaplains  must 
confess  their  more  serious  sins  to  the  dean,  the  latter 


to  the  bishop  or  archdeacon;  everyone  may  confess 
less  serious  sins  and  negligences  to  whom  he  will. 
Annates  are  mentioned  even  at  this  early  date;  "the 
first  year  of  the  episcopal  collation  of  vacant  churches 
is  used  for  the  church  at  Passau".  Another  synod 
was  held  at  Sankt  Polten  ten  years  later. 


1'na  Old  Cahmrijtk  Cannes.  S««  1'oltkn 


Soon  after  this  (1306)  the  city  came  very  near  de- 
struction. As  in  other  places  stories  were  current  of 
sacrilegious  acts  of  Jews,  especially  of  pierced  and 
bleeding  Hosts.  These  tales  led  to  the  founding  of 
churches  of  the  Sacred  Blood ;  and  at  Sankt  Polten,  as 
elsewhere,  the  Jews  wen'  robls-d  and  murdered.  Only 
the  intercession  of  Bishop  Werohart  prevailed  upon 
King  Albert  1  not  to  destroy  the  city.  When  the  Ref- 
ormation began,  the  monastery  of  Augustinian  Can- 
ons was  not  strong  enough  to  withstand  it;  in  1565 
there  were  only  three  canons.  Aid,  however,  was 
given  by  Klesl  (q.  v.)  and  the  Jesuits,  through  whose 
efforts  many  citizens  were  converted.  Part  of  one  of 
Klesl's  sermons  is  preserved  in  the  city  archives: 
"Behold,  for  a  thousand  years  the  pictures  of  your 
forefathers  holding  rosaries  in  their  hands  have  stood 
in  this  church".  In  1701!  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Institute  of  Mary  fa.  v.)  was  made  at  Sankt  Polten, 
whence  they  had  been  called  from  Munich  by  the 
vice-president  of  the  Government  of  lx)wer  Austria, 
Jakob  Freihcrr  von  Kriechbaum.  At  the  same  time 
Carmelite  nuns  settled  there.  They  were  later  sup- 
pressed by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  and  the  same 
fate  befell  the  monastery  of  Augustinian  canons.  The 
fifty-ninth  and  last  provost  was  Ildefons  Schmidt- 
haucr.  The  emperor  took  the  monastery  for  the  epis- 
copal residence  and  the  monastery  church  for  the  ca- 
thedral. As  the  Diocese  of  Wiener-Neustadl  reached 
almost  to  the  capital,  Vienna,  Joseph  II  united 
its  territory  with  the  Archdiocese  of  Vienna,  and 
transferred  its  bishop  to  Sankt  P&lten.  A  new 
diocese  was  established  at  Linz  and  both  bishops  were 
made  suffragans  of  the  Archbishop  of  Vienna. 

Since  17S5  Sankt  Polten  has  had  thirteen  bishops, 
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each  episcopate  averaging  less  than  ten  years.  A  pop- 
ular tradition  relating  that  the  last  provost  had  pre- 
dicted that  no  bishop  would  reign  over  ten  years  was. 
however,  disproved  by  the  tenth  bishop,  Feigerle,  who 
reigned  eleven  years.  Some  of  the  bishops  have 
been  very  distinguished:  Sigismund,  Count  Hohen- 
wart,  who  was  tutor  of  the  Emperor  Francis  and 
the  Archduke  Charles  and  became  Prince  Arch- 
bishop of  Vienna;  the  court  preachers  Jakob  Print, 
Michael  Wagner,  and  Ignax  Feigerle;  above  all  Jo- 
seph Fessler,  the  learned  professor,  skilful  diploma- 
tist, and  secretary  of  the  Vatican  Council  (d.  1S72).  In 
lSJttl  Johann  Leonhard  resigned  the  bishopric.  At 
present  the  diocese  has  two  seminaries  for  boys,  which 
train  candidates  for  the  priesthood.  Fessler  united 
one  of  these  seminaries  with  the  seminary  at  the  Bene- 
dictine Abbev  of  Scitcnstetten;  the  other  was  estab- 
lished at  Melk  by  the  present  Bishop  Johann  Rossler. 
In  1908  Rossler  held  the  first  diocesan  synod  of  the  in- 
dependent Bishopric  of  Sankt  Pollen ;  the  important 
constitutions  and  acts  of  this  synod  have  been 
printed.  The  Diocese  of  Sankt  P6ltcn  contains  620,- 
000  Catholics;  479  secular  priests;  505  members  of 
male  orders  in  16  houses;  and  S74  members  of  female 
orders  in  94  branch  houses. 

Fcuiki.  A.vo  LaMPEU  Vrkundrnhurn  drt  Charnerrenttiflf* 
Sankt  Ptltm  (2  vol»..  Vienna.  IKOI-lttOI):  Keiw-hbacmer, 
Vtwk.  dtt  Bitlumt  St.  Patten  <2  vnl«..  Vienna.  1875-76):  Idem, 
JuUlaumikalalno  alter  fti&zrmnariitlichrn  trit  rinrm  JtiHrh.  <  IS.V,); 
KruINUER,  Itxittmn-SrkriAagium.  <  ir*rh\chtliche  Brilagtn  IU  rfcil 
Kurrenden  der  Ihttrtt  (Vienna,  1SH5);  I»em,  BMiafmphit  dtM 
Klerv  drr  Di/izrtt  St.  Pdltm  (Vienna,  18K9):  Fobeinocb.  Dot 
sotwU  Wirkrn  drr  katholiKhcn  Kireht  in  St.  Paltrn  (Vienna.  1MX». 

C.  WoLKSORUBER. 

San  Leon  del  Amazonia,  Prefecture  Apostolic 
or.  in  Peru.    Though  the  section  of  Peru  lying  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Andes  was  comprised  in  the  Dio- 
ceses of  Ayacucho,  Chacha|>oyas,  Cuzco,  and  Hu- 
anuco,  yet  "there  were  many  pagan  Indian  tribes,  for- 
merly evangelised  by  the  Jesuits,  living  outside  of  the 
sphere  of  civilization,  roaming  through  the  forests, 
subject  to  no  laws.    Moved  by  their  pitiable  condi- 
tion the  Peruvian  bishops,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Government,  requested  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
Propaganda,  towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, to  interest  itself  in  their  evangelization.    As  a 
result  by  a  Decree  of  Propaganda,  on  5  February, 
1900,  the  uncivilized  eastern  portion  of  the  state, 
known  popularly  as  "la  Montafta",  was  divided  into 
three  prefectures  Apostolic  depending  directly  on 
Propaganda,  that  of  San  I/con  del  Amazonas  being 
the  most  northerly.    It  comprises  the  regions  drained 
by  the  Rio  Maran6n  and  the  Amazon  with  their  tribu- 
taries, except  the  Ryo  Ucavaly,  and  extends  to  the 
frontiers  of  Kcuador,  Colombia,  and  Brazil.    To  pre- 
vent OOQtrO Venice  as  to  jurisdiction,  which  might 
arise  with  the  existing  se*-H,  the  mission  territory,  by 
the  wording  of  the  Decree  of  erection,  is  to  be  coex- 
tensive with  the  uncivilized  jiortions  of  the  older  dio- 
ceses.   As  the  Indians  are  nomadic  the  missionaries 
have  first,  by  teaching  them  the  rudiments  of  agri- 
culture, to  overcome  their  wandering  habits,  and  then 
strive  to  inculcate  the  fundamental  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity; but  frequently  when  success  seems  to  be 
crowning  their  efforts  the  savages  yield  to  their  Hiv- 
ing instincts,  and  take  again  to  their  forest  life.  The 
mission,  which  is  supported  partly  by  the  Govern- 
ment but  chiefly  by  the  Sx  iety  of  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith  in  Batten  Peru,  is  entrusted  to  the  Au- 
gust inians  and  contains  four  priests,  who  depend  di- 
rectly on  their  father  ge  neral.    The  superior,  R.  P. 
Paulin  Diaz.  resid>-s  at  Iouitos;  there  are  stations  also 
at  Peba  and  Puento  Melander.    Another  was  estab- 
kahed  at  Huabic*  in  1903,  but  six  months  later  it  was 
destroyed  by  the  Indians  and  the  missionary  mar- 
tyred.    See  Pkha  Indians.) 

.JliwiW.  VdMieu •Jltome.  1907) :  Chaxtre  t  Heerera.  Hit. 

WWW!  Mu.irui.iwi,.  A.  A.  MacLrlean. 


San  Luia  Potoel,  Diocese  of  (Sancti  Ludovici 

PoTosiv.N.sis),  in  Mexico,  erected  by  Pius  IX  in  1854. 
It  include*  the  State  of  San  Luis  Potost,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  State  of  Zacatecas.  It*  cathedral  is 
richly  decorated.  The  Church  of  Mount  Carmel  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  Baroque  style  of  architecture. 
Before  the  revolution  then'  adjoined  it  a  splendid 
Carmelite  convent,  a  spacious  orchard,  and  liuuls 
that  extended  to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  400  miles.  At 
present,  part  of  the  convent  has  l>ecn  rebuilt  and 
given  to  the  Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  who  preside 
over  a  well-attended  school.  The  sanctuary  of  Our 
Ludv  of  ( luadalupe  is  also  a  magnificent  church.  The 


Church  or  Mount  Cakmbu  Sam  Luis.  Porost 
first  bishop  was  Don  Pedro  Barajas,  who  spent  most 
of  his  episcopal  life  in  exile.  The  second  and  third 
bishops  had  very  brief  episcopates.  The  present 
(and  fourth)  bishop,  IXin  Ignacio  Montes  de  Oca  y 
Obrcgon,  rules  in  more  peaceful  times,  and  has  been 
able  to  build  a  large  seminar)',  where  not  only  Mexican 
subjects,  but  also  some  students  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  receive  a  solid  education,  imparted 
by  a  choice  staff  of  professors  belonging  to  different 
orders  and  to  the  secular  clergy.  A  school  of  arts 
and  crafts  has  been  founded  under  the  Augustinian 
Fathers,  also  an  orphan  asylum  and  a  Catholic  hos- 
pital. The  cathedral  has"  its  chapter,  canonieally 
established;  and  there  are  56  parishes  with  their 
churches  and  schools,  and  about  three  times  as  many 
chapels.  The  population  of  the  diocese  is  (1910.1 
624,748,  all  Catholic,  except  perhaps  some  fifty 
foreigners.    The  capital,  San  Luis  Potosl,  has  82,946 

inhabitants. 

btocttan  Archittt;  PeSa,  Hittoria  dr  San  Lui». 

J.  Montes  de  Oca  y  ObregOn. 

San  Marco  and  Biaignano,  Diocese  of  (Sancti 
Makci  kt  Bihinian'kn'sis),  in  the  Province  of  Co- 
aenza  in  Calabria,  Italy.  San  Marco  Argentano  (so 
called  because  it  is  near  the  ancient  Argent  a)  was 
founded  in  the  eleventh  century  by  the  Norman 
Drogo,  who  erected  a  high  tower  there.  Bisignano 
is  the  ancient  Besidias,  or  Besidianum.  which  in  the 
eleventh  century  l»ccanic  the  residence  of  a  Norman 
count  and  later  a  lief  of  the  Orsini.    In  1467  Skan- 
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derberg  >  daughter,  wife  of  the  Prince  of  Bisignano 
invited  thither  many  Albanian  families  who  estab- 
lished various  colonies,  spoke  their  own  language  and 
used  the  Greek  Rite.  The  first  mention  of  a  bishop 
is  in  1179.  Bisignano  certainly  had  bishops  in  the 
tenth  century,  when  mention  is  made  of  Ulutto  in 
the  life  of  St.  Uilo  di  Rossano;  Bishop  Federico 
(1331)  was  killed  in  1339.  The  two  sees  were  united 
in  1818.  The  united  dioceses  are  immediately  sub- 
ject to  the  Holy  See.  and  contain  64  parishes,  256 

iinests,  110,000  inhabitants,  some  convents  of  re- 
igious,  and  a  house  of  nuns. 
CAPPiuurrn.  Lt  ehiat  dTItalia,  XXI  (Venice,  1857). 

U.  Benioni. 

San  Marino,  an  independent  republic  lying  be- 
tween the  Italian  Provinces  of  ForD,  Pesaro,  and  Ur- 
bino,  having  an  area  of  38  sq.  miles  and  a  population 
of  10,000.    Its  chief  resources  are  agriculture  and  the 
growing  of  vines.    The  government  is  carried  on  by 
two  consuls  or  captains-regent,  elected  for  six  months 
from  the  members  of  the  General  Council,  composed 
of  sixty  members  elected  for  life  from  the  nobles,  the 
burgesses,  and  the  rural  landowners,  in  equal  num- 
bers. The  council  has 
legislative  powers; 
from   its  members 
is  selected  the 
Council  of  Twelve, 
which  is  the  supreme 

court.  The  Kingdom 

of  Italy,  by  the  Acts 

of  22  March,  1862, 

recognized  the  in- 
dependence of  the 

republic,  and  has 

retained  friendly 

relations  with  it,  the 

Sanmarincsc  cur- 
rency being  accepted 

in  the  kingdom.  The 

territory  extends 

over  seven  hills,  on 

the  highest  of  which, 

II  Titano,  the  city 

of  San   Marino  is 

built.    There  are 

nine  communes,  in- 
cluding the  capital, 

and  as  many  more  parishes,  some  of  which  belong  to 
the  Diocese  of  Montefeltro,  and  the  others  to  Rimini. 
The  Palace  of  the  Supreme  Council,  containing  paint- 
ings by  Guido  Reni,  Ls  worthy  of  notice. 

According  to  the  legend,  St.  Marinus,  a  stone- 
cutter, came  to  the  mountain  about  a.  d.  350  to  ply 
his  trade'  and  spread  the  truths  of  Christianity. 
Monte  Titano  belonged  to  Felicissima,  a  Riminese 
lady,  who  at  her  death  bequeathed  it  to  the  moun- 
taineers, recommending  them  to  remain  always  united. 
San  Marino,  however,  in  the  Ix>mbard  age,  belonged 
to  the  Duchy  of  Spoleto;  in  the  tenth  century  the 
abbots  of  the  monastery  were  under  the  civil  govern- 
ment, but  they  soon  freed  themselves  and  formed  a 
free  commune.    The  Holy  See  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  San  Marino  in  1291.    In  quick  succes- 
sion the  lords  of  Montefeltro,  the  Malatesta  of  Ri- 
mini, ami  the  lords  of  1'rbirio  attempted  to  conquer 
the  little  town,  but  without  success.    When  the  in- 
habitants aided  Pius  1 1  against  Sigismondo  Malatesta, 
the  pope  pasted  the  republic  some  castles.    In  1503 
but  only  for  a  few  months,  it  formed  part  of  the  isisses^ 
sions  of  Cawar  Borgia.    In  the  same  century  some 
feudatory  lords  attempted  its  liberty;  the  hls<  (lfT(>rt 
beinK  made  by  Cardinal  Giulio  Alberoni,  legate  of 
Kavenna  who  in  1739,  aiding  certain  rebels,  con- 
trary to  the  orders  of  Clement  XII,  invaded  the  re- 
public, imposed  a  new  constitution,  and  endeavoured 
to  force  the  .Sanmarmese  to  submit  to  the  Government 
XIII.— 29 


Tut  Cathedral,  Sas  Mi 


?  he/?onrt,fica  StaU*-  Tw,cc  m  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury (1825  and  1853)  similar  attempts  were  made. 
I  he  celebrated  archaeologist  Bartolomeo  Boreheai 
was  a  native  of  San  Marino. 

U.  Benign i. 

San  Martlno  al  Cimino.  a  prelature  nulliu*  in  the 
territory  of  the  Diocese  of  Viterbo,  Province  of  Rome. 
1  he  district  is  about  1840  feet  above  sea-level,  on  the 
western  slope  of  Monte  Fogliano  in  the  Cimini 
mountains,  amidst  an  extensive  forest  of  chestnut 
trees.  It  is  much  frequented  as  a  health  resort.  The 
principal  dignitary  of  the  collegiate  chapter  has  the 
title  of  abbot,  and  his  jurisdiction  extends  only  over 
the  commune  of  San  Martino,  which  consists  of  only 
one  parish .  In  early  times  it  was  a  Benedictine  abbey 
first  mentioned  under  Benedict  VIII  (eleventh  cen- 
tury)-  In  1150  it  was  entrusted  by  Eugenius  III  to 
the  Cistercians  of  St-Sulpice  near  Belley;  in  1207  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  monks  of  Pontigny 
who  (under  Abbot  John,  1213-32)  raised  it  to  a  state 
of  great  prosperity.  After  1379  the  abbots  were  al- 
ways commendatory;  in  1564  it  was  included  in  the 

mensa  of  St.  Peter's 
chapter.  In  1645 
the  castle  and  the 
abbey  buildings  were 
acquired  by  Olimpia 
Pamphili,  sister  of 
Innocent  X,  who 
established  a  still- 
ex  i  s  t  i  n  g  collegiate 
chapter.  The  Gothic 
church  possesses 
architectural  inter- 
est. 

Eoidi  in  Air.  ilonra 
btntdtttina  (1006-7). 
Concerning  the  church 
•ee  Frothinuhah  in 
Amrritan  Journal  of 
Archeology  (1890),  200 
■qq. 

U.  Beniqni. 

San  Minlato,  a 

city  and  diocese  in 
the  Province  of  Flor- 
ence, Central  Italy. 
It  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  eighth  century  as  a  "vicusWallari",  where  there 
was  an  oratory'  of  S.  Miniatn,  the  celebrated  martyr 
St.  Mennas.    From  the  eleventh  century  the  in- 
habitants of  this  town  were  frequently  at  war  with 
those  of  S.  Genesio,  a  neighbouring  city,  where  many 
councils  and  assemblies  of  the  nobles  and  cities  of 
Tuscany  were  held  (1074,  Council  of  S.  Peter  Igneus: 
1197,  Treaty  of  S.  Genesio  between  Celestinc  III  and 
the  Tuscan  cities).    The  inhabitants  of  San  Minlato 
were  of  the  imperial  party  and  the  town  was  frequently 
occupied  by  German  soldiers;  the  emperors  granted 
them  many  privileges.    In  1248  S.  Genesio  was  com- 
pletely destroyed.    In  1397  the  town  was  taken  by 
Florence.    From  1248  the  chapter  was  transferred 
from  S.  Genesio  to  S.  Miniato,  and  in  1526  the  head 
of  the  chapter  obtained  the  episcopal  dignity.  In 
1408  the  Republic  of  Florence  wished  to  have  it 
made  an  episcopal  see,  being  then  a  suffragan  of 
Lucca.    Finally  in  1622  it  became  a  diocese.  Its 
first  bishop  was  Francesco  Nori  (1624).    The  diocese 
is  a  suffragan  of  Florence  ami  contains  100  parishes 
with  240  secular  and  42  regular  priests:  108,000  souls; 
5  convents  of  men,  13  convents  of  nuns,  with  7 
educational  establishments  for  girls. 

Kosdoni,  Memori*  itorichr  tic  .S.  Miniato  al  Ttdrtco  (Venice, 
1N77):  Cappelletti,  Lt  rAicn  d' Italia,  XVII  (Venice,  1844), 
*»-».  U.  Benigni. 

Sannazaro,  Jacopo  (Latin,  Acntra  Sincekus  San- 
nazakics),  Italian  and  Latin  poet,  b.  at  Naples,  28 
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July,  1458;  d.  at  Rome,  in  Aug.,  1.530.  Ho  belonged 
to  a  family  of  Spanish  origin,  in  the  service  of  Charles 
III  of  Durazzo,  holding  the  fief  of  Rocca  di  Mon- 
dragone  from  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
He  received  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  be- 
cause he  was  born  on  the  feast  of  St.  Nazarius.  Hav- 
ing lost  his  father  at  an  early  age,  he  lived  in  Nocera 
d-i  Pagani  with  his  mother;  returning  later  to  Naples, 
he  studied  with  Pontanus  and  was  a  member  of  the 
academy  which  assembled  about  this  scholar.  In 
this  group  he  received  the  name  of  Sincerus  by  which 
he  is  often  mentioned  in  the  letters  of  the  times.  He 
was  closely  allied  with  the  princes  of  Aragon  at 
Naples  and  followed  Federico  into  the  exile  to  which 
he  was  driven  by  Louis  XII,  King  of  France  (1521). 
Relying  on  the  generosity  of  the  French  king,  Federico 
established  himself  at  Tours,  and  Sannazaro  remained 

with  him  until  his 
death  (9  Sept., 
1504).  During 
this  time  Sanna- 
zaro discovered  a 
MS.  containing 
the  hitherto  un- 
known works  of 
I -at  in  poets,  t  he 
fragment  of  the 
"Halieutica"  as- 
cribed to  Ovid  bv 
Pliny  the  Elder, 
the  "Cynegetica" 
of  Grattius  Falis- 
cus,  Nemesianus, 
and  Kutilius  Na- 
mat  ianus.  MS.  227 
of  Vienna  is  actu- 
ally the  portion  of 
this  MS.  which 
contained  the 
"Halieutica"  and 
Grattius.  MS. 
3261  of  Vienna  is 
only  a  sixteenth-century  copy  of  Nemesianus  and 
Rutilius.  On  returning  to  his  own  country  Sannazaro 
left  it  no  more.  In  his  old  age  he  had  the  sorrow  of 
seeing  his  villa  of  Tore  di  Mergoglino  destroyed  by 
the  imperial  forces.  He  had  just  rebuilt  it  when  hie 
died. 

In  his  youth  Sannazaro  wrote  a  work  in  mingled 
verse  and  prose  entitled  "Arcadia",  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  pastoral  life  according  to  the  traditions  of 
the  ancients.  This  work  had  great  success;  it  was 
translated  and  imitated,  and  in  the  sixteenth  century 
hail  about  sixty  editions;  the  first  was  at  Venice,  12 
May,  1502.  The  "  Arcadia"  gave  rise  to  the  pastoral 
style  of  writing  much  cultivated  in  Italv  and  else- 
where. A  scholarly  edition  was  i.wied  bySeherillo 
(Turin,  1888).  Sannazaro's  other  Italian  pm-ms  were 
sonnets  and  rnnzimi.  All  were  collected  In  Calh- 
poli  (Padua,  1723).  A  correspondent  of  Paulus  Ma- 
nut iua  mentions  another  work  called  "  Gliomcro", 
now  lost.  A  work  entitle.)  "Farsa"  affords  an  idea 
of  it.  It  consisted  of  detached  scenes  of  a  popular 
character,  written  in  the  Neapolitan  dialed,  and  in- 
tended to  amuse  the  king's  Court. 

Sannazaro's  poetical  reputation  was  formerly 
founded  on  his  Latin  works:  the  "Kcologiie  piscato- 
rue",  bucolic  verses  concerning  fisher*,  elegies  and 
epigrams  containing  interesting  details  concerning 
the  life  of  the  jioet  and  contemporaries,  his  mistresses, 
Carmosina,  Uonifaeia,  and  Cassandra,  and  which 
are  the  ts-st  evidences  of  his  sentiments;  "Salices", 
aci.mnt  of  metamorphosis;  and  especially  the  "De 
parlu  \  irginis  ",  a  poem  in  three  cantos  which  cost 
bun  twenty  years  of  labour  and  won  him  the  name 
of  the  Christian  Virgil.  These  works  show  that  he 
was  a  diligent  imitator  of  Ovid  and  Virgil.  The 


Christian  poem  is  a  mixture  of  the  antique  and  the 
modern,  of  mythology  and  Biblical  reminiscences. 
Digressions  often  far  from  happy  arc  inserted  as  orna- 
ments, for  instance  in  connexion  with  the  ass  of  the 
manger  Sannazaro  reviews  all  the  legends  in  which 
the  ass  has  played  a  part.  He  also  abuses  allegorical 
personifications.  The  poem,  praised  by  Leo  X  before 
it  was  known,  is  dedicated  to  Clement  VII,  who 
covered  it  with  praise.  Sannazaro's  I«atin  works 
were  published  bv  Volpi  (Padua,  1719)  and  Janus 
Bronkhusius  (1728). 

Hmon.  Dt  Sannntnrii  tila  H  optrihiu  (Pari*.  1S95);  Saxdti. 
A  IliMaryo/CtauiaUStholanhip,  II  (Cambridge,  1908), 90; Sabba- 
diki.  La  imprrir  dri  todici  lalini  t  artti  (Florence,  190S),  140; 
Campaitx.  D*  friogn  pi*mtaria  qitalem  a  reUrthu*  adumbralam 
nMwf  riti  propoMTit  Sanmuariu*  (Paris,  1859);  Nckiiaktk. 
Vn  ditartioai  tempi  di  Intone  X  (Rome,  1887);  ToKBACA,  Jacopo 
Sannatara  (Naples,  1879). 

Paul  Lejat. 

Sanok.  See  Przem  ysl,  Sam  boh.  and  Sanok,  Dio- 
des or. 

San  Salvador,  the  name  given  by  Columbus  to  his 
first  discovery  in  the  New  World.  It  is  one  of  the  Ba- 
hama group  of  islands,  and  lies  to  the  east  of  the 
southern  extremity  of  Florida  in  24°  north  Iat.  and 
75°  west  long.  It  is  also  known  under  its  Indian 
name  of  Guanahani.  There  has  been  endless  discus- 
sion as  to  exactly  which  one  of  the  Bahamas  was  first 
discovered  by  Columbus,  and  it  is  probable  that  men 
will  never  quite  agree.  All  that  can  be  said  jiosi- 
tively  is  that  the  first  land  discovered  by  him  was  one 
of  the  Bahamas.  Different  writers  have  at  different 
times  claimed  the  distinction  for  Cat  Island,  Samana, 
Mariguana,  Grand  Turk,  and  Wathng's  Island.  The 
name  San  Salvador  was  given  to  Cat  Island  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  but  it  does 
not  fit  the  description  given  by  Columbus  in  as  much 
as  it  is  not  low  and  level  and  has  no  interior  lagoon. 
A  noteworthy  attempt  to  prove  that  Samana  was  the 
landfall  was  made  by  Captain  Gustavus  V.  Fox,  of 
the  United  States  Navv,  in  the  "Report  of  the  l'nited 
States  Coast  Survey  "  for  1880.  Navarrete  first  ad- 
vocated Grand  Turk  Island  in  1820,  and  Varnhagen 
in  1864  wrote  a  pajicr  advocating  Mariguana.  The 
weight  of  nuxlern  testimony,  however,  seems  to  fa- 
vour Watling's  Island.  Lieutenant  J.  B.  Murdoch, 
an  American  naval  officer,  made  a  careful  study  of  the 
subject,  and  found  that  in  Columbus's  description 
there  were  more  points  of  resemblance  in  Watling's 
1  slam  I  than  in  any  other  of  the  group.  Among  others 
whose  opinion  carries  weight,  and  who  are  advocates 
of  Watling's  Island,  are  Major,  the  map-custodian  of 
the  British  Museum,  and  the  eminent  geographer, 
Clements  H.  Markhain. 

His?  biblioKraphy  <>'  Columbus. 

Ventura  Fcentes. 

San  Salvador,  Diocese  op  (Sancti  Saiaa- 
toris  in  America  Centrau). — The  Republic  of 
Salvador,  often  incorrectly  called  San  Salvador  from 
the  name  of  its  capital,  is  the  smallest  and  most  thickly 
populated  state  of  Central  America.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  Guatemala,  on  the  N.  and  E.  by  Hon- 
duras, on  the  S.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  lies  between 
92°  20'  55  '  and  89°  57  W.  long.,  and  14*  27'  20" 
and  13"  2'  22"  N.  Iat.,  being  50  miles  long  and  ISO 
miles  broad.  It  is  7225  square  miles  in  area  and  is 
divided  politically  into  14  departments  The  popula- 
tion in  1906  was  1.116,253.  of  whom  772,200  were 
Ladinos  (mixed  Spanish  and  Indian  bloods  and  224,- 
04X  Indians,  the  latter  lieing  principally  Pipils,  but 
partly  Chontalli.  The  chief  towns  are  San  Salvador 
(59,540 \  Santa  Anna  (  is, 120),  San  Miguel  (24,768), 
and  Nueva  San  Salvador  (1S.770);  the  chief  |x»rt  is 
La  I'nion  (4000).  With  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
alluvial  seaboard  Salvador  is  a  high  plateau,  inter- 
sected by  mountains  containing  many  volcanoes,  five 
of  which  are  active.    The  most  remarkable  of  the 
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latter,  Izalco,  popularly  called  the  "Lighthouse  of 
Salvador"  from  its  almost  continual  eruptions  (three 
to  each  hour),  broke  out  in  a  small  plain  on  23  Febru- 
ary, 1770,  and  has  now  a  cone  over  0000  feet  high. 
Earthquakes  are  frequent  and  San  Salvador  has  often 
suffered,  especially  on  Hi  April,  1854,  when  the  entire 
city  was  levelled  in  ten  seconds.  Salvador  is  rich  in 
minerals,  gold,  silver,  copper,  mercury,  and  coal  being 
mined.  The  chief  imports,  which  in  1909  had  a  value 
of  $4,17<),931  (gold),  are  machinery,  woollens,  cottons, 
drugs,  hardware;  the  chief  exports  besides  minerals 
are  indigo,  sugar,  coffee,  and  Peruvian  balsam,  valued 
at  $16,963,000  (silver). 

Railroads  connect  the  capital  with  Santa  Toe  la 
and  the  port  of  Acajutla.  Education  is  free  and 
compulsory  but  very  backward.  There  are  about 
600  primary  schools,  with  30,000  enrolled  pupils,  20 
high  schools  (3  normal,  and  3  technical),  ana  a  uni- 
versity at  San  Salvador  with  faculties  of  engineering, 
law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  and  dentistry.  The  Na- 
tional Library  (founded  1867)  has  20,000  volumes:  a 
National  Museum  was  established  in  1903.  Salvador 


form  of  his  name  is  the  traditional  one,  Piero  della 
Francesca,  which  is  better  authenticated  in  con- 
temporary documents  than  what  in  late  research  had 
been  supposed  to  be  the  more  correct  form,  Pikro 
dei  Franceachi  (Oronau,  "  Repcrtorium  fur  Kunst- 
wissenschaft",  xxiii,  392-4).  He  was  the  son  of  a 
notary,  Ser  Benedetto,  a  member  of  an  influential  fam- 
ily long  identified  with  the  government  of  the  town — 
the  Franeeschi.  His  earliest  artistic  training  is  unknown, 
but  he  was  active  at  Perugia  in  1438,  probably  as  an 
assistant  to  Domenico  Vcneziano,  and  he  was  certainly 
employed  in  the  same  capacity  in  the  Church  of 
Sant'  Egidio,  Florence,  in  1439—10.  To  Domenico 
and  probably  also  to  Paolo  Uccello,  Florentine  Realists 
who  did  much  for  the  technical  side  of  painting,  we 
may  ascribe  the  formative  influence  in  his  art.  Piero 
first  appears  as  an  independent  master  in  1445,  when 
he  painted  a  still  surviving  altar-piece  of  many  panels 
for  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Misericordia  in  his  native 
town.  He  is  said  to  have  laboured  with  Domenico 
at  Loreto,  and  he  was  certainly  at  Rimini  in  1451, 
when  he  painted  a  remarkable  fresco  in  the  chapel  of 


Pouthait  or  Battiuta  Sfoua 
Uffiii  Gnll«ry.  Flotvncv 

was  invaded  by  Pedro  Alvarado  in  1524,  emancipated 
from  Spain  in  1821,  and  made  part  of  the  Federation 
of  Central  America  in  1824.  In  1839  it.  became  free. 
Its  Constitution  finally  adopted  in  1886  provides  for  a 
president  electee!  for  four  years,  with  a  right  to  nomi- 
nate four  secretaries  of  State,  and  a  Nat  ional  Assembly 
of  70  members,  42  of  whom  are  landholders,  all  elected 
by  universal  male  suffrage.  Catholicism  is  the  state 
religion,  but  the  civil  authorities  an-  hostile  and  have 
confiscated  the  sources  of  church  tevenue.  San  Sal- 
vador on  the  Rio  Acelhuate  in  the  valley  of  I  as  Ha- 
macaswas  founded  in  1528,  but  rebuilt  in  1539,  alxmt 
twenty  miles  south  of  its  first  site;  the  diocese,  erected 
on  28  September,  1842,  is  suffragan  of  Santiago  of 
Guatemala,  ami  contains  589  churches  and  chapels, 
190  secular  and  45  regular  clergy,  70  nuns,  89  parishes. 
3  colleges  for  boys  and  3  for  gins,  and  a  Cat  horn-  popu- 
lation of  over  1.000.000;  the  present  bishop,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mgr.  Carcamo,  is  Mgr.  Antonio  Adolfo  Pe'rez 
y  Aguilar,  born  at  San  Salvador,  20  March,  1839,  and 
appointed  on  13  January,  1S8S. 

.Vj/nn/ur.'  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Republic* 
(Wuliiajctoti,  MM):  Kktes,  Nocionct  de  AiWotui  del  Salrador 
(S»n  Salvtulor.  tSHfl);  IVotoh.  .Volirr  tut  le  Salrador  (Pari*. 
(HO);  Gonhaiju.  liata*  tolvr  la  rrfnllJien  de  HI  Salvador  (Son 
.Siilviwlor.  141011;   K K % n r ,  Central  Amrrmi,  II  i  Ismdon.  l!KHi. 

H.  A.  A.  Ma<  Kki.ean. 

San  Sepolcro.  See  Boruo  San-Sepolcro,  Dio- 
cese OF. 

San  Sepolcro,  Piero  da,  painter,  b.  at  Boruo  San- 
Sepolcro,  about  1420;  d.  there,  1492.    The  most  usual 


PoBTKAIT  "f  F«DltmOO  DA  Ma| 

L'iUzi  Uullery,  Huicucu 


Pieho  da  San  8rmi>cno 
Viroin  and  Chub 
Yilliuniirinn  Collection.  Kome 

San  France-seo,  representing  Sigismondo  Malatcsta, 
Lord  of  Rimini,  venerating  his  patron  saint,  Sigismund. 
After  this  he  was  active  at  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  and, 
according  to  Vasari,  he  also  decorated  a  room  of  the 
Vatican  for  Pope  Nicholas  V.  In  1454  he  was  again 
at  Borgo  San-Sepolcro,  where  in  1460  lie  painted  a 
fresco  of  St.  Louis  of  Toulouse,  now  preserved  in  the 
town  hall.  It  was  probably  between  this  date  and 
1466  that  he  painted  his  masterpiece,  the  frescoes  in 
the  choir  of  San  Francesco  at  Arczzo,  which  may, 
however,  have  been  begun  earlier.  The  subject  is 
the  "Story  of  the  True  Cross",  involving  incidents 
beginning  with  Adam  and  including  the  story  of 
Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  Constantine  and 
St.  Helena,  Heraclius  and  Chosroes.  These  frescoes 
rank  with  those  by  Maaaeeio  in  the  Brancacci  Chapel 
as  epoch-making  in  the  decorative  art  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  . 

In  the  spring  of  1469  Pioro  was  at  I  rhino,  lodging 
in  the  house  of  Giovanni  Santi.  the  father  of  Raphael, 
in  which  city  a  large  pari  of  his  later  activity  occurred. 
From  this  period  probably  dates  the  remarkable 
diptveh  of  the  Uffizi,  containing  the  portraits  of  the 
Duke  (then  Count)  of  l' rhino,  the  ideal  prince  of  the 
Renaissance,  and  the  mild  and  refined  image  of  his 
wife,  Battista  Bforra,  with  allegorical  triumphs  of  these 
rulers  on  the  reverse  sides.  About  this  time  he  also 
painted  the  well-known  "Madonna"  with  saints  and 
angoLs,  venerated  bv  the  Duke  of  U  rhino  now  in  the 
Brora,  Milan;  and' the  "Flagellation  of  Christ",  a 
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beautiful  architectural  composition  in  the  cathedral 
of  Urbino.  According  to  a  well-established  tradition 
recorded  by  Vasari,  Piero  became  blind  in  later 
life.  At  thiB  time  he  wrote  hia  celebrated  treat  ism: 
"Oe  quinque  corporibua  regularibus",  which  show 
him  as  a  great  geometrician,  and  his  "Proapcttiva 
Pingendi"  (Treatise  on  Perspective),  a  manual  for 
painters.  This  work  reveals  him  as  the  greatest 
master  of  the  theory  of  perspective  in  his  day, 
and  gave  him  a  reputation  beyond  Italy.  His 
t  e.-t  anient  if.  recorded  5  .Inly.  1  ami  he  was 
interred  in  the  present  cathedral  of  his  native  town 
in  1492. 

Ilw  principal  frescoes,  besides  those  mentioned, 
include:  the  "Resurrection,"  in  the  town  hail  of 
Borgo  San-Sepolcro,  a  marvellous  piece  of  foreshort- 

cning  and  per- 
spective; a  "Her- 
cules", now  in  the 
iK)N.se««ion  of  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Gardner  of 
I  lost  on ;  and  an  im- 
liosing  "Magda- 
len" in  the  ca- 
thedral of  Arcsso. 
Amone  his  panel 
pieces  are  t  he  Tri- 
umph of  Chivalry" 
(New  York  His- 
torical Society); 
the  "Baptism  of 
Chritt"  and  the 
"Nativity",  both 
in  the  National 
Gallery,  I/ondou. 
the  latter  the  first 
moonlight  scene  in 
modern  painting; 
an  "Annunciation" 
in  the  Gallery  at  Perugia;  "St.  Michael"  in  London; 
and  St  Thomas  Aquinas"  in  the  Poldo-Peiroli  Mu- 
■comal  Milan.  The  charming  "  Portrait  of  a  Young 
<  1  ir  I "  attributed  to  him  in  this  gallery,  as  well  as  similar 
IxirtraitH  m  other  European  naileries,  is  now  general  I  v 
ascribed  to  another  artist .  Ptero'i  position  in  thedevef- 
ontnent  of  Italian  art  is  a  unique  and  important  one. 
lie  \»  the  greatest  of  that  group  of  pathfinders,  the 
Reahst>.  whose  scientific  experimenta  created  the 

{:ramtnar  of  modern  painting.  In  mural  painting 
te  towers  ah"  ries  aa  the  worthy 

I    i  nor  of  M  and  the  •  minectiiig  link  be- 

tween hia  art  and  that  of  Raphael.  In  the  Central 
Italian  painting  of  the  Renaissance  his  position  was 
u  dominant  one;  he  may  !«•  called  the  founder  of 
the  school    The  chief  ma-ters  of  the  following  gener- 

•  —  either  studied 
under  or  were  influenced  by  lum.   Of  his  more 
i'e  pupils.  MeJoxso  da  ForB  carried  fiersiiect nt 
to  tin-  highest   pel  while  Luca  Signorelli 

developed  figure-painting  to  the  greatest  excellence 
attained  before  Michelangelo  To  Florentine  excel- 
lence of  draughtsmanship  Piero  united  the  superior 
colour  mute  of  the  Umbriana.  Most  remarkable 
was  In-  rendition  of  light  i t id  air,  in  which  he  easily 
surpassed  Ins  contemporaries  His  types  are  seldom 
beaul  1. 1  but  they  are  drong  and  primeval,  admir- 
alty modelled,  and  u  impassive  as  the  sculptures 
ut  the  Parthenon  Perhaps  the  moat  striking  feature 
ot  lii-  art  i-  thla  wonderful  objectivity,  in  which 
regard  he  nt  inds  rivalled  by  Ih.lliein  ami  Vclaxqucz 
alone  in  modern  painting. 

JOitimL!  *rjj4v.Mi!  In7m:  ir.  tlLA-nncLO  and  H»r- 

5      .      : *  •  iwwranhin  >,t  IVro  that  by  Pieni  (BoMO 

'eJ."  iS**'  '."  '*""  r  »  t«""-K>n«";   that  of  Wittiso 

>?£ i i»S t?  "r""'I»Hy:  onothrr  U  by  Wati.m 

l>r»t  fur  lllu»1r»tiui». 

Gl.oHCE  KRIEn.N. 


San  Severino,  Diocese  of  (Sancti  Severini). — 
San  Severino  ia  a  small  town  and  seat  of  a  bishopric 
in  the  Province  of  Macerata  in  the  Marches,  Cen- 
tral Italy.  It  has  two  cathedrals,  the  ancient  one 
near  the  old  castle,  which  contains  precious  quattro- 
cento paintings  and  inlaid  stall-  in  the  choir.  The 
new  cathedral,  dating  from  1821,  is  the  old  Augustin- 
ian  church  and  contains  paintings  by  Pinturicchio 
(Madonna),  Antonio  and  Gian  Gentile  da  S.  Severino, 
Pomaranck),  and  others.  The  Churches  of  S.  Domen- 
ico  and  S.  Francesco  arc  also  adorned  with  fine  pictures; 
the  Church  of  S.  Maria  in  Doliolo,  formerly  a  Benedic- 
tine monastery,  has  a  crypt  believed  to  be  the  ancient 
temple  of  Feronia  converted  later  into  a  church.  The 
two  sanctuaries  of  S.  M.  del  Glorioso  and  S.  Maria  dci 
Lumi  are  worthy  of  note.  The  most  important  civic 
building  is  the  communal  palace,  which  contains  some 
halls  richly  decorated  ana  a  collection  of  ancient  in- 
scriptions. S.  Severino  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Septempeda,  a  city  of  Picenum,  later  a  Roman 
colony.  In  the  eighth  century  it  was  a  fortress  of  the 
Duchy  of  Spoleto.  The  Church  of  San  Severino  gave 
its  name  later  to  the  new  town  that  grew  up  around  it. 
In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  it  was  at  con- 
stant war  with  the  neighbouring  cities,  especially  with 
Camerino,  and  always  supported  the  cause  of  the 
emperors,  particularly  of  Frederick  II.  Louis  the 
Bavarian  named  as  vicar  of  San  Severino  Smeduccio 
della  Scala,  who,  passing  into  the  service  of  the 
Holy  See,  gave  great  help  to  the  expedition  of  Cardinal 


I'mc  Old  CATaMMAU  San  BbTSRIIUN  XIII  CSHTOTH 


AllM>ni07.  and  became  feudal  lord  of  San  Severino,  a 
post  held  later  by  his  son  Onofrio.  His  nephew 
Antonio  paid  with  his  life  for  attempting  to  resist 
the  arms  of  Pietro  C'olonna,  the  representative  of 
Martin  V:  hia  sons  tried  in  vain  to  recapture  the  city 
(143-1),  which  remained  immediately  subject  to  the 
Holy  See.  Among  its  illustrious  sons  were:  the 
lac(|uer-\vorkers  Indovmo  and  Giovanni  di  Pier  Gia- 
eoino.  the  iioet  Pantilo,  the  physician  Kusiaechi,  the 
condotlirre  Francuceioda  S.  Severino,  and  the  Francis- 
can, Saint  Pacifico.  A  local  legend  attributes  the 
preaching  of  thcGospcl  toa  holv  priest,  Maro.  Under 
the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  are  the  relics  of  Sts. 
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Hippolytua  and  Justinus.  The  saint  from  whom  the 
city  takes  its  dame  is  commonly  believed  to  have  been 
Bishop  of  Septempeda,  but  his  date  is  unknown.  In 
the  Middle  Ages  S.  Sevcrino  was  suffragan  of  Came- 
rino;  the  old  cathedral  was  then  a  collegiate  church. 
In  1566  it  had  a  seminary.  In  1586  Sixtus  V  made  it 
an  episcopal  see,  the  first  bishop  being  Orazio  Marzari. 
Among  his  successors  were:  Angelo  Maldacchini, 
O.P.  (1646);  Alessandro  Calai  Organi  (1702),  the 
restorer  of  the  seminary;  Angelo  Antonio  Anselmi 
(171*2),  exiled  in  1809.  The  diocese  is  a  suffragan  of 
Fermo,  and  has  29  parishes  with  18,000  inhabitants, 
3  houses  of  nuns  and  5  of  religious  men. 

Givnu.  I>t  rttltria  trpltmptdina  <  Mnwrtu.  1H38),  8;  Idem, 
Soon  ffli  Smrducri  vicari  prr  Santa  «««  ,„  .S.  Sntrino 
18M   ™U'       M!  C*M'lLUETn'  U  Italia.  Ill  (Veniee, 

U.  Bknig.vi. 

Sanseverino,  Gaetano,  restorer  of  the  Scholastic 
philosophy  in  Italy,  b.  at  Naples,  1811;  d.  there  of 
cholera,  16  Nov.,  1865.  He  made  his  studies  in  the 
seminary  at  Nola,  where  his  uncle  was  rector.  After 
his  ordination,  he  continued  the  study  of  philosophy, 
with  the  special  view  of  comparing  the  various  sys- 
tems. He  became  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Naples, 
professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  in  the  seminary, 
substitute-professor  of  ethics  m  the  university,  ana 
eventually  acritlore  in  the  National  Library. 

Sanseverino  had  been  educated  in  the  Cartesian 
B>'8tcm,  which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal schools  of  Italy,  but  his  comparative  study  of  the 
various  systems  supplied  him  with  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  Scholastics,  particularly  St.  Thomas,  and  of  the 
intimate  connexion  between  their  doctrine  and  that 
of  the  Fathers.    From  that  time  until  the  end  of  his 
life,  his  only  concern  was  the  restoration  of  Christian 
philosophy,  in  which,  not  only  by  his  writings,  but 
by  his  lectures  and  conversation,  he  was  of  supreme 
assistance  to  Leo  XIII.  With  this  object,  he  founded, 
in  1840,"La  Scienzacla  Fede",  a  periodical  which  was 
continued  until  1KH7  by  his  disciples  and  associates,  Si- 
gnoriello  and  d' Amelio".    1 1  is  principal  work  is  ' '  Philo- 
sophia  Christiana  cum  antiqua  et  nova  comparata"  (5 
vols.,  Naples,  1862).  This  work  is  incomplete,  covering 
only  logic  and  psychology,  but  one  hardly  knows 
whether  to  admire  most  its  lucidity  of  exposition,  its 
copiousness  of  argument,  or  the  vast  number  of  au- 
thors cited  and  discussed.    His  first  work  on  a  large 
scale,  and  that  which  assured  his  reputation  as  a 
teacher,  was  "I  principali  sistemi  delta  filosofia  del 
criterio,  discussi  colla  dottrina  de'  Sunti  Padri  e  de' 
Dot  tori  del  Medio  Evo"  (Naples,  1850-53),  in  which 
he  discusses  and  confutes  the  systems  of  Hume  and 
Gioberti  on  the  criterion  of  truth.  Another  important 
work  of  his  is  "  La  dottrina  di  S.  Tommaso  mil  originc 
del  potere  e  sul  preteao  diritto  di  resistenza"  (on  the 
origin  of  authority  and  the  pretended  right  of  resist- 
ance) (Naples,  1853).    "  Klementa  philosophise  chris- 
tian* "  ( Naples,  1864-70)  was  written  for  the  use  of  his 
classes,  the  last  volume  (Ethics)  being  edited  by  his 
disciple  Signoriello.     Besides  the  two  already  men- 
tioned, his  disciples  included  Talamo,  Prisco  (now  a 
cardinal)  Cacace,  Galvanesc,  and  Giustiniani. 

I'novr.HiT*.  btl  Canonico  GaHano  Samererino  (Naplon.  1807). 

U.  Benigni. 

San  Sovero,  Diocese  of  (Sancti  Severivi),  in 
the  Province  of  Foggia  (Capitanata),  Southern  Italy, 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  watered  bv  the  Radicnsa 
and  Triolo.  The  origin  of  the  city  is  obscure.  Un- 
der the  Normans  it  became  the  residence  of  a  prince, 
then  passed  under  the  Benedictines  of  Torre  Mag- 
giore,  later  under  the  Templars,  on  whose  suppres- 
sion it  was  disamortized.  It  suffered  frequently  from 
earthquakes,  especially  in  1627,  1828,  and  1851."  The 
Diocese  of  San  Severe  was  established  in  1580.  The 
;e  is  only  the  continuation  of  that  of  Civi- 


tate,  which  in  turn  succeeded  the  ancient  city  of 
Teanum.  Civitate,  where  the  papal  troops  were  de- 
feated by  the  Normans  in  1052,  was  an  episcopal  see 
in  1062  under  Amelgerio.  Among  the  bishops  of 
Civitate  were:  Fra  Lorenzo  da  Viterbo,  O.P.  (1330),  a 
distinguished  theologian;  Luca  Gaurico  (1545),  a 
distinguished  astronomer;  Franc.  Alciato  (1561),  later 
a  cardinal.  In  15S0  the  first  occupant  of  the  See  of 
San  Severe  was  Marti  no  de  Martini,  a  Jesuit  ;  other 
bishops  are:  Fabrizio  Verallo  (1606),  nuncio  in  Swit- 
zerland, later  a  cardinal;  Franc.  Venturi  (1625),  a 
distinguished  canonist  and  defender  of  the  rights  of 
the  Church;  Orazio  Fortunati  (1670),  who  restored 
the  cathedral;  Carlo  Felice  de  Mata  (1678),  founder 
of  the  seminary,  which  was  enlarged  by  two  of  his 
successors,  Carlo  Franc.  Giacoli  (1703)  and  Fra  Dio- 
dato  Sommantico  (1720),  an  Augustinian.  To  this 
diocese  was  added  later  the  territory  of  the  ancient 
Dragonaria,  a  city  built  in  1005  by  the  Byzantine 
Governor  of  Apulia.  Cappelletti  gives  the  names 
of  twenty-eight  bishops  between  1061  and  1657.  It 
seems  never  to  have  been  formally  suppressed.  The 
diocese  is  suffragan  of  Bcncvento,  and  has  7  parishes, 
about  46,000  inhabitants,  and  6  religious  houses. 

Cappellbtti,  U  chiw  f  Italia,  XIX  (Venice.  1857). 

IT.  Benioni. 

Sansovino,  Andrea  Contccci  del,  b.  at  Monte 
San  So  vino,  Areszo,  1460;  d.  1529.  He  was  a  sculp- 
tor of  the  transition  period  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  showed 
the  qualities  of  the  transition  in  his  stvle.  He  worked 
at  first  in  his  native  town  and  in  Florence,  then  for 
about  eight  years  in  Portugal.  His  best  sculptures 
were  produced  in  Florence  and  Rome  after  his  return. 
The  ''Baptism  of  Christ' \  a  marble  group  in  the 
baptistery  of  Florence,  contains  very  effective  fig- 
ures finely  contrasted.  The  monuments  of  Cardinals 
Basso  and  Sforza  Visconti  in  the  Church  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Popolo  at  Rome  are  also  striking.  They 
prove  that  he  was  able  to  combine  what  he  had 
fully  learned  from  antiquity  with  the  art  of  the 
mature  early  Renaissance.  The  central  and  chief 
niche  stands  upon  a  high  pedestal  bet  ween  Corinthian 
pillars;  above  the  round  arch  of  this  niche  is  an  attic, 
that  supports  the  figure  of  God  the  Father  upon  a 
shell  throne  with  a  genius  at  each  side.  In  the  cen- 
tral niche  the  dead  are  represented  asleep,  their 
heads  resting  upon  their  arms,  awaiting  resurrection; 
above  them  in  the  vault  of  the  niche  is  a  figure  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  on  a  smaller  scale.  In  and  above 
side  niches  are  the  cardinal  virtues,  which  rise  up- 
wards towards  the  genii  just  mentioned.  The  unity 
in  the  conception  of  the  structure  and  the  rich  dec- 
oration of  the  details  show  great  skill  in  art.  It  has 
been  often  asserted  that  there  is  a  touch  of  the  Bpirit 
of  Raphael  in  the  combination  of  dignified  repose 
and  subdued  movement  in  t  he  figures.  Sansovino  had 
a  great  task  given  him  in  the  Casa  Santa  of  Loreto, 
where  he  was  to  produce  nine  reliefs  and  twenty- 
two  statues.  Bramantc  had  encased  the  Casa  with  a 
marble  covering,  architecturally  very  fine,  which  was 
designed  to  have  rich  plastic  ornament.  Sansovino 
was  onlv  able  to  make  a  few  of  the  reliefs,  such  as  the 
"Annunciation"  and  the  "Birth  of  Christ",  the  other 
reliefs  and  statuettes  were  made  by  his  assistants  and 


Among  these  pupils  was  Andrea  Tatti  (about  1480- 
1570)  of  Florence,  who  took  the  name  of  his  master 
Sansovino.  During  the  forty  later  years  of  his  long 
life  he  was,  next  to  Titian,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished artists  of  Venice.  In  Venice  he  represents 
the  second  epoch  of  the  grand  style  in  art,  and  was 
the  head  of  a  clearly  defined  school.  Among  his  first 
works  were  a  statue  of  St.  James,  at  Florence,  which, 
with  exception  of  a  somewhat  unnatural  pose,  has 
striking  qualities,  and  a  Bacchus  entirely  in  the  an- 
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tiquc  style,  also  at  Florence.  Anion;;  his  works  at 
Rome  is  the  celebrated  "Madonna  del  Prato"  in  the 
Church  of  San  Agostino.  At  Venice  he  adopted  a 
style  more  akin  to  painting,  which  is  pleasant  in 
small  works,  especially  if  movement  ana  animation 
arc  expressed.  Among  works  of  this  class  are  the 
statuettes  of  Pallas,  A|K>IIo,  Mercury.  Pax,  the  relief 
of  Phrixos  and  Hclle  which  adorns  the  small  loggia 
he  built  on  the  campanile,  a  terra-cotta  Madonna, 
formerly  gilded,  placed  within  the  campanile,  a  statue 
of  Hope,  and  a  group  containing  the  Madonna  in 
the  palace  of  the  Doges.  The  colossal  statute  of 
Mars  and  Neptune  in  front  of  this  palace  are  less  suc- 
cessful. The  bronze  reliefs  around  the  choir  of  San 
Marco,  and  the 
bronze  doors  of  the 
sacristy  of  the  same, 
however,  show  pic- 
torial beauty.  San- 
sovino  made  for  the 
Chapel  of  St.  An- 
thony at  Padua  a 
marble  relief  in  the 
grand  stvle;  it  repre- 
sents the  bringing 
back  to  life  of  one 
who  had  been 
drowned,  and  con- 
tains extraordinary 
contrasts  of  graceful 
and  repellent  figures. 
As  an  architect, 
Jacopo  adopted 
much  from  the  style 
of  Hramante,  and  in 
architecture  as  well 
as  in  sculpture 
brought  much  of  the 
Roman  Cinquecento 
to  Venice.  Mischief 
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architectural  work,  the  public  library,  has  always  been 
greatly  admired  on  account  of  its  classic  form,  rich 
decoration,  and  wholly  pictorial  arrangement.  It 
display*  a  double  order  of  columns.  Tuscan  and  Ionic, 
over  which  is  a  rich  frieze  and  a  balustrade  with 
statues.  One  of  his  most  beautiful  decorative  works 
is  the  small  loggia  mentioned  before.  The  best  of  the 
churches  he  built  is  San  Giorgio  de"  Greei;  it  has  al- 
ways been  greatly  admired  for  its  fine  work  in  mar- 
ble. Another  building  of  tasteful  construction  that 
is  ascribed  to  Sansoviuo  is  the  Palazzo  Corner  della 
Ca  Grande.  Sansovinci  gathered  about  him  a  large 
number  of  assistants,  who  executed  the  decorations 
of  the  buildings  he  erected.  These  buildings  were 
architecturally  entirely  in  accordance  with  Venetian 
taste.  Thus  he  was  universally  regarded  in  Venice 
as  a  master  of  the  first  rank,  and  felt  himself  com- 
pletely at  home  then-,  although  at  first  he  had 
thought  of  going  to  France. 

Cicikinara,  Slona  dtlUi  Scullura.  II  <Pr»u>.  1823):  SchOn- 
rEi.D,  A,  .Smuorim  und  nrlnr  Srhult  (Stutlgnrt,  1881);  Pehkivs, 
i™  Sculitlo"  (Lumlon.  tsi'.si;  Lr  fabbrirhr  di  ftlMtfa,  I 
(\  i-tuce,  1M.',J  ,  Mounilh,  Yrnnt.  ut  arts  dfcoralift  (Paria.  1889). 

G.  GlL'TMANX. 

Santa  Agata  del  OotI,  Diocese  of  (S.  Aoath* 

Gothoki  mi.  in  the  Province  of  Henevento,  Southern 
halv;  the City,  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  base  of  Monte 
I'aburno,  contains  an  ancient  castle.  In  the  vicinity 
are  many  antiquities  and  inscriptions  belonging  to  the 
ancient  Saticufa,  a  town  taken  from  the  Sumnites  by 
the  Romans  and  made  a  Latin  colony  in  313.  The 
prrecnl  name  is  derived  possibly  fmm  a  body  of  Goths 
mm  took  refuge  there  after  the  battle  of"  Veauviua 

1552 1 ;  the  church  of  the  Goths  in  Rome,  too,  was  dedi- 
cate to  St.  Agatha,  i„  866  Emperor  Louk  II  captured 
n  rrpn  the  Byzantine*  who  had  takes  it  from  the 

Duchy  of  Henevento;  in  lOtirt  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 


the  Normans.  It  was  almost  completely  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake  in  1456.  Besides  the  Saticulan  in- 
scriptions there  are  two  Christian  inscriptions  of  the 
sixth  century.  It  had  already  been  an  episcopal  see 
for  a  long  time  when  the  first  bishop,  Madelfridus,  was 
appointed  (970);  a  metrical  epitaph  of  his  successor, 
Adelardus,  is  preserved  in  the  Church  of  the  Miseri- 
cordia.  Of  the  other  bishops  we  may  mention  Felice 
Peretti  (1566),  later  Sixtus  V;  Feliciano  Ninguarda, 
O.P.  (1583),  visitor  of  the  monasteries  in  Germany; 
Giulio  Santucci,  a  Conventual  (1595),  and  distin- 
guished theologian;  Filippo  Albini  (1699).  who  re- 
formed the  discipline  ana  studies  of  his  clergy;  St. 
Alphonsus  Liguori  (1762-75).  The  diocese  is  suf- 
fragan of  Beneven- 
to;  it  contains  26 
parishes,  63  churches 
and  chapels,  93  secu- 
lar and  14  regular 

Kriests,  30,500  in- 
id  nt  ants,  3  houses 
of  religious  men  and 
6  of  nuns,  1  institute 
for  young  boys,  and 
3  for  young  girls. 

Ca rrruxTTi.  /,»  dii- 
m  <T  Italia,  XIX  (V>n- 
irr,  187U) :  Anon.,  Mrmo- 
r\t  itioriche  delta  cilia  di 
S.  AgaJa  dri  Uati  (Ns- 
plea.  1841). 

U.  Benigni. 


Santa  Caaa  di 

Loreto. — Since  the 
fifteenth  century, 
and  possibly  even 
earlier,  the  "Holy 
House"  of  Loreto 
has  been  numliercd 
among  the  most  fa- 
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mous  shrines  of  Italy .  Loreto  is  a  small  town  a  few  miles 
south  of  Ancona  and  near  the  sea.  Its  most  conspicu- 
ous building  is  the  basilica.  This  dome-erowned  edi- 
fice, which  with  its  various  annexes  took  more  than  a 
century  to  build  and  adorn  under  the  direction  of 
many  famous  artists,  serves  merely  as  the  setting  of 
a  tiny  cottage  standing  within  the  basilica  itself. 
Though  the  rough  walls  of  the  little  building  have 
been  raised  in  height  and  are  cased  externally  in 
richly  sculptured  marble,  the  interior  measures  only 
thirty-one  feet  by  thirteen.  An  altar  stands  at  one 
end  beneath  a  statue,  blackened  with  age,  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  and  her  Divine  Infant.  As  the  inscription, 
Hie  Yerbum  caro  /actum  est,  reminds  us.  this  building 
is  honoured  by  Christians  as  the  veritable  cottage  at 
Nazareth  in  which  the  Holy  Family  lived,  and  the 
Word  became  incarnate.  Another  inscription  of  the 
sixteenth  century  which  decorates  the  eastern  facade 
of  the  basilica  sets  forth  at  greater  length  the  tradi- 
tion whicn  makes  this  shrine  so  famous.  "Christian 
pilgrim  ",  it  says,  "you  have  before  vour  eyes  the  Holy 

House  of  Loretoj  venerable  throughout  the  world  on 

account  of  the  Divine  mysteries  accomplished  in  it 
ami  the  glorious  miracles  herein  wrought.  It  is  here 
that  most  holy  Mary,  Mother  of  Cod,  was  bom;  here 
that  she  was  saluted  by  the  Angel,  here  that  the  eter- 
nal Word  of  God  was  "made  Flesh  Angels  conveyed 
this  House  from  Palestine  to  the  town  Tersato  in 
Illyria  in  the  year  of  salvation  1291  in  the  pontificate 
of  Nicholas  IV.  Three  years  later,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  pontificate  of  Boniface  VIII,  it  was  carried 
again  by  the  ministry  of  angels  and  placed  in  a  wood 
near  this  hill,  in  the  vicinity  of  Recanati,  in  the  March 
of  Ancona;  where  having  changed  its  station  thrice 
in  the  course  of  a  year,  at  length,  by  the  will  of  God, 
it  took  up  its  permanent  |M»sition  on  this  spot  three 
hundred  years  ago  [now,  of  course,  more  than  tiOO] 
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Ever  since  that  time,  both  the  extraordinary  nature 
of  the  event  having  called  forth  the  admiring  wonder 
of  the  neighbouring  people  and  the  fame  of  the  mira- 
cles wrought  in  this  sanctuary  having  spread  far  and 
wide,  this  Holy  House,  whose  walla  do  not  rest  on  any 
foundation  and  yet  remain  solid  and  uninjured  after 
bo  many  centuries,  has  been  held  in  reverence  by 
all  nations."  That  the  traditions  thus  boldly  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  have  been  fully  sanctioned  by  the 
Holy  See  cannot  for  a  moment  remain  in  doubt. 
More  than  forty-seven  popes  have  in  various  ways 
rendered  honour  to  the  shrine,  and  an  immense  num- 


ber of  Bulls  and  Briefs  proclaim  without  qualification 
the  identity  of  the  Santa  Casa  di  1/ireto  with  the 
Holy  House  of  Nazareth.    As  lately  as  1894  Leo  XIII, 
in  a  Brief  conceding  various  spiritual  favours  for  the 
sixth  centenary  of  the  translation  of  the  Santa  Casa 
to  Loreto,  summed  up  its  historv  in  these  words: 
''The  happy  House  of  Nazareth  is  justly  regarded  and 
honoured  as  one  of  t  he  most  sacred  monuments  of  t  he 
Christian  Faith:  and  this  is  made  clear  by  the  many 
diplomas  and  acts,  gifts  and  privileges  accorded  by 
Our  predecessors.    No  sooner  was  it,  as  the  annals 
of  the  Church  bear  witness,  miraculously  translated 
to  Italy  and  exposed  to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful 
on  the  hills  of  Ix>reto  than  it  drew  to  itself  the  fer- 
vent devotion  and  pious  aspirat  ion  of  all,  and  as  the 
ages  rolled  on,  it  maintained  this  devotion  ever  ar- 
dent."   If,  then,  we  would  sum  up  the  arguments 
which  sustain  the  popular  belief  in  this  miraculous 
transference  of  the  Holy  House  from  Palestine  to 
Italy  by  the  hands  of  angels,  we  may  enumerate  the 
following  points:  (I)  The  reiterated  approval  of  the 
tradition  by  many  different  popes  from  Julius  II  in 
1511  down  to  the  present  dav.    This  approval  was 
emphasized  liturgically  by  an  insertion  in  the  Roman 
Martyrologium  in  1669  and  the  concession  of  a  proper 
Offic  •  and  Mass  in  1699,  and  it  has  been  ratified  by 
the  deep  veneration  paid  to  the  shrine  bv  such  holv 
men  as  St.  Charles  Borromeo,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola,  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori,  and  manv 
other  servants  of  God.  (2)  Loreto  has  been  for  cen- 
turies the  scene  of  numerous  miraculous  cures.  Even 
the  sceptical  Montaigne  in  1582  professed  himself  a 
believer  in  the  reality  of  these  (Waters,  "Journal  of 
Montaigne's  Travels",  II,  197-207).   (3)  The  stone 
of  which  the  original  walls  of  the  Santa  Casa  arc  built 
and  the  mortar  used  in  their  construction  are  not  such 
as  are  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  I»re1o.  But 
both  stone  and  mortar  are,  it  is  alleged,  chemically 
identical  with  the  materials  most  commonly  found  in 
Nazareth.    (4)  The  Santa  Casa  does  not  rest  and  has 
never  rested  upon  foundations  sunk  into  the  earth 
where  it  now  stands.    The  point  was  formally  investi- 
gated in  1751  under  Benedict  XIV.    What  was  then 
found  is  therefore  fully  in  accord  with  the  tradition  of 
a  building  transferred  bodily  from  some  more  primi- 
tive site. 

It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  recent 
historical  criticism  has  shown  that  in  other  directions 
the  Ijuiretan  tradition  is  beset  with  difficulties  of  the 
gravest  kind.  These  have  been  skilfully  presented 
m  the  much-discussed  work  of  Canon  Chevalier, 
"Notre  Dame  de  Lorette"  (Paris.  1906).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  author  has  in  some  directions  pressed 
his  evidence  too  far  and  has  itcrhaps  overstated  his 
case,  but  despite  the  efforts  of  such  writers  as  Esch- 
barh.  Faloci-Pulignani,  Thomas,  and  Kresser.  the  sub- 
stance of  his  argument  remains  intact  and  has  as 
yet  found  no  adequate  reply.  The  general  conten- 
tion of  the  work  may  be  summarized  under  five  heads: 
(1)  From  the  accounts  left  by  pilgrims  and  others  it 
appears  that  before  the  time  of  the  first  translation 
(1191 1  there  was  no  little  cottage  venerated  at  Naza- 
reth which  could  correspond  in  anv  satisfactory  wav 
with  the  present  Santa  Casa  at  Loreto.  So  "far  as 
there  was  question  at  all  in  Nazareth  of  the  abode  in 


ly  ex- 
t  unes, 
'(1  (runs- 


which  the  Blessed  Virgin  had  lived,  what  was  pointed 
out  to  pilgrims  was  a  sort  of  natural  cavern  in  the 
rock.  (2)  Oriental  chronicles  and  similar  accounts  of 
pilgrims  are  absolutely  silent  as  to  any  change  which 
took  place  in  1291.    There  is  no  word  of  the  disap- 
pearance at  Nazareth  of  a  shrine  formerly  held  in 
veneration  there.    It  is  not  until  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury that  we  find  among  Orientals  any  hint  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  their  loss  and  tben  the  idea  was  sug- 
gested from  the  West.  (3)  There  are  charters  and 
other  contemporary  documents  which  prove  that  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  alreac' 
isted  at  Loreto  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen: 
that  is  to  say,  before  the  epoch  of  the  suppt 
lation.    (4)  When  we  eliminate  certain  documents 
commonly  appealed  to  as  early  testimonies  to  the  tra- 
dition, but  demonstrably  spurious,  we  find  that  no 
writer  can  be  shown  to  have  heard  of  the  miraculous 
translation  of  the  Holy  House  before  1472,  i.  c.,  180 
years  after  the  event  is  supposed  to  liave  taken  place. 
The  shrine  and  church  of  Loreto  are  indeed  often 
mentioned;  the  church  is  said  by  Paul  II  in  1464  to 
have  been  miraculously  founded,  and  it  is  further  im- 
plied that  the  statue  or  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
was  brought  there  by  angels,  but  all  this  differs  widely 
from  details  of  the  later  accounts.  (5)  If  the  papal 
confirmations  of  the  Loreto  tradition  are  more  closely 
scrutinized  it  will  be  perceived  that  not  only  are  they 
relatively  late  (the  first  Bull  mentioning  the  transla- 
tion is  that  of  Julius  II  in  1507),  but  that  they  are  at 
first  very  guarded  in  expression,  for  Julius  introduces 
the  clause  "ut  pie  creditur  et  fama  est",  while  they 
are  obviously  dependent  upon  the  extravagant  leaflet 
compiled  about  1472  by  Teramano. 

It  is  clearly  im|K>ssible  to  review  here  at  any  length 
the  discussions  to  which  Canon  Chevalier's  book  has 
given  rise.    As  a  glance  at  the  appended  bibliography 
will  show,  the  balance  of  recent  Catholic  opinion,  as 
represented  by  the  more  learned  Catholic  periodicals, 
is  strongly  in  his  favour.    The  weight  of  such  argu- 
ments as  those  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the  stone  or 
brick  (for  even  on  this  point  there  is  no  agreement) 
and  the  absence  of  foundations,  is  hard  to  estimate. 
As  regards  the  date  at  which  the  translation  tradition 
makes  its  appearance,  much  stress  has  recently  been 
laid  bv  its  defenders  upon  a  fresco  at  Gubbio  repre- 
senting angels  carrying  a  little  house,  which  is  as- 
signed by  them  to  about  the  year  1350  (sec  Faloci- 
Pulignani,  "La  s.  Casa  di  Loreto  seeondo  un  affresoo 
di  Gubbio",  Koine,  1907).    Also  there  are  appar- 
ently other  representations  of  the  same  kind  for  which 
an  early  date  is  claimed  (see  Monti  in  "Ia  Scuola 
Cattolica",  Nov.  and  Dec,  1910).    But  it  is  by  no 
means  safe  to  assume  that  every  picture  of  angels 
carrying  a  house  must  refer  to  Loreto,  while  the  as- 
signing of  dates  to  such  frescoes  from  internal  evi- 
dence is  one  of  extreme  difficulty.    With  regard  to 
the  papal  pronouncements,  it  is  to  be  rememl)ered 
that  in  such  decrees  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
faith  or  morals  or  even  with  historical  facts  which 
can  in  any  way  be  called  dogmatic,  theologians  have 
always  reeognized  that  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Holy  See  of  defining  a  truth,  or  even  of 
planing  it  outside  the  sphere  of  scientific  criticism  so 
long  as  that  criticism  is  respectful  and  takes  due  re- 
gard of  place  and  season.    On  the  other  hand,  even 
if  the  I/ireto  tradition  be  rejected,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  the  simple  faith  of  those  who  in  all  con- 
fidence have  sought  help  at  this  shrine  of  the  Mother 
of  God  may  often  have  been  rewarded,  even  miracu-  ■ 
lously.    Further  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  suppose 
that  any  deliberate  fraud  has  found  a  place  in  the  evo- 
lution of  this  history.    There  is  much  to  suggest  that 
a  sufficient  explanation  is  afforded  by  the  hypothesis 
that  a  miracle-working  statue  or  picture  of  the  Ma- 
donna was  brought  from  Tersato  in  Ulyria  to  Ix>reto 
by  some  pious  Christians  and  was  then  confounded 
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with  the  ancient  rustic  chape)  in  which  it  was  har- 
boured, the  veneration  formerly  given  to  the  statue 
afterwards  passing  to  the  building.  Finally,  we  shall 
do  well  to  notice  that  at  Walsingham,  the  principal 
English  shrine  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  legend  of 
"Our  Lady's  house"  (written  down  about  1465,  and 
consequently  earlier  than  the  Ixireto  translation  tra- 
dition) sup|*»scs  (hat  in  the  time  of  St.  Edward  the 
Confessor  a  cha|>el  was  built  at  Walsingham,  which 
exactly  reproduced  the  dimensions  of  the  Holy  House 
of  Nazareth.  When  the  carpenters  could  not  com- 
plete it  upon  the  site  that  had  been  chosen,  it  was 
transferred  and  erected  bv  angels'  hands  at  a  spot  two 
hundred  feet  away  (see  "The  Month",  Sep.,  1901). 
Curiously  enough  this  spot,  like  Loreto,  was  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  sea,  and  Our  Lady  of  Walsing- 
ham was  known  to  Erasmus  as  LHva  ParalhaUutia. 

Of  the  older  works  nn  I,oreto  it  will  be  sufficient  to  mention 
Anoeuta,  Uittaria  tltUa  Trantlationt  rtr.  (first  printed  about 
1579,  but  written  in  1531).  It  is  founded  -upon  Baptista  Man- 
tunnuK.  Teramano.  and  a  supposed  "tabula,  vctustate  et  carie 
consumpta".  The  oflieLal  history  of  I»rcto  may  be  recanted  as 
contained  in  TtrHaEixi.vrra.  Laurttana  Miliaria  Litrri  V  (Rome, 
W97);  and  MaRTORelu.  Ttarro  utorieo  dtUa  S.  Cam  namrrna 
<3  vola..  tol..  Home,  1732-1735).  In  more  rootlern  times)  we  have 
Voocu  Dt  trrtttiu  RttanaUnri  <c  Laurttana  (written  in  1806. 
but  printed  only  in  IH5,9).  and  Leopardi,  Ia  Santa  Cam  di  Lorrto 
(I.ugano,  1841).  Both  these  writers  showed  an  appreciation  of 
the  grave  critical  difficulties  attending  the  Loreto  tradition,  but 
they  did  not  venture  openly  to  express  disbelief. 

A  new  epoch  in  this  discussion,  already  heralded  by  Father 
Gkisah  at  the  Munich  Congress;  by  M.  Boddixiiom  in  Rrvue  du 
Cltrgt  Prangais,  XXII  OOOOi,  241;  by  I.,  dk  Feis.  U  S.  Cam  di 
Xatarttk  (Florence.  19051;  and  by  Le  Harm.  Hitt.  dt  Sazarttk 
(Paris,  19U5),  was  brought  to  a  climax  by  Chevalier.  S'otrt 
Pamt  dt  Lortttt  (Paris.  190S).  Among  the  learned  Catholic  re- 
views which  have  openly  pronounced  in  Chevalier's  favour  may 
be  mentioned  the  Analteta  Uutlamiiana.  XXV  (1907).  478-94; 
tittmmtn  out  Maria- lyoarh.  II  11906),  373:  AVru*  Mbiiaut,  IV 
(1907),  467-70:  Rmt  MnMieiint,  XXIII  (1906),  820  27; 
Ztxttckrtft  f.  Kalh.  Thtalaoit,  XXVI  U906),  1(>9-1«;  Tkralogurht 
QuartaUthrift  XCIX  (1907),  124-27;  Rrrut  a~Hittoirt  Krrlt. 
na*iqut.  VII  (1906),  (U9-58;  ilitoriteht,  Jahrbuch.  XXVIII 
(1907).  356;  585:  Rerue  dt,  Qutttiant  II, -r  .,  „,-.„  ..  LXXXI  (1907). 
30S-10;  Rnut  PraJwut  d'  AptAvftiqut,  III  (1906),  758-01) ;  Rnut 
du  Cltrot  PranraU.  XIJX  (1906).  SO-86,  and  many  others.  On 
the  same  side  may  further  be  mentioned  HoCDtXHO.v,  Question 
rfi  Larrito  (Paris.  1910)  j  IVorrrARD,  La  VirUi  tur  It  fait  dt  LortUo 
(Paris,  1910);  and  Chevalier.  La  .Santa  Can  dt.  Larttta  (Paris, 
MO*).  See  also  the  nrtirlrs  on  Ixiretto  in  the  Kirrhlichti  llnnd- 
Itnkon  (Munich,  1908).  and  in  Herm'h's  K-mttnalim-Ltxikwt 
(rrriburg.  1907). 

The  articles  that  have  0|>enly  taken  part  against  Chevalier's 
thesis  are  comparatively  few  and  unimportant,  for  example  in 
L  Ami  du  Cltrvi  (1906-1907):  a  series  of  articles  by  A.  Monti  in 
La  Scuota  Cattutica  (Milan,  Jan.— Dee.,  1910);  and  other  articles 
of  more  weight  by  O.  Kiiksmkh  in  fW.  prakli>cht  (JuartaUrhrift 
(Tubingen.  1909),  212-247.  Isolated  works  in  favour  nf  tlie 
Loreto  tradition  are  those  of  I  «■  murn.  La  Vtrdt  nr  It  Pail  dt 
l^rtttt  (Paris.  190SI;  F.  Thomas.  La  .Santa  Cam  daw  riltttmrt 
(Pans,  1909) ;  Poisat,  La  Question  dt  Lorrto  (Paris.  1907) ;  Fauk  i- 
Pruo\»M,  La  Santa  Cam  di  lorrto  ttamdo  un  affruco  di  (lubbio 
(Home.  1907). 

For  an  account  of  Loreto  in  English  reproducing  the  old  tradi- 
•Int  see  (JaRRaTT,  Lorrto  thr  A'ric 


Herbert  Thurston. 

Santa  Catharina  (Florianopolis),  Diocese  of 
(Flokianopoutana),  a  suffragan  see  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Porto  Alcgre  (Sfto  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande),  in 
"null,  South  America,  created  in  1906.  Its  jurisdic- 
tion comprises  the  whole  territory  of  the  State  of 
Santa  Catharina.  with  a  Catholic  (stipulation  of 
405,800  out  of  a  total  of  about  500.000  in  1909  It  is 
conjectured  that  in  1515  Juan  Dial  Soils  and  Vicente 
Vines  Ptnzon  wen-  the  first  white  men  who  explored 
this  territory,  landing  in  the  Bay  do*  Perdidos;  Se- 
h:i>tian  Cabot  in  1525  and  Diego'  Garcia  in  1626  dis- 
embarked on  the  Island  of  Santa  Catharina  then 
kn"1w'|  ••-  [I"  Island  .,i  I'atos.  and  thenc,  (hev  lm>- 
twded  to  the  River  Plate.  Santa  Catharina  was  con- 
Htuui,.,!  as  „,!l!c  ()f  „,e  Brazilian  I  nion  11  Jun., 
iMV  h"%.mK  "'lhere.1  to  the  republic  on  17  Nov.. 
J >.»».  I  hedioeewo  comprises  the  following  vieariati*- 
in<.nanop.,lis.  Santo  Antonio,  IHumenau,  nrusriue 
(  resr.u,„H.  Sbi  Fran.  ,...,,  l,ujahV(  Joinville,  Canvl 
an  V  nK*  v  L,,*"n.t:  Txjn^,  Tubarflo,  I  ni^anga, 
and  \ilb  Nova.    I  he  rnidcocc  ot  the  l^hop  is 


Florianopolis,  the  capital  of  the  state,  situatetl  on  the 
western  shore  of  Santa  Catharina  Island,  with  a  mag- 
nificent harbour,  pleasant  climate,  and  a  population 
of  18,000. 

Bftu'des  the  cathedral,  there  are  at  Florianopolia 
12  churches,  2  monasteries  (Franciscans  and  Jesuits), 
and  2  nunneries  (Sisters  of  the  Divine  Providence, 
and  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Conception).  The 
diocese  maintains  an  excellent  high  school  in  the 
state  capital,  known  as  the  Gymnasio  dc  Santa  Ca- 
tharina. There  is  also  a  college  for  girls,  in  charge  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Divine  Providence,  called  Collegio 
Coraca<»  de  Jesus.  The  same  sisters  have  an  asylum 
for  orphan  girls.  Florianopolia  has  12  Catholic  cem- 
eteries, 1  Protestant,  and  1  municipal.  The  Fran- 
ciscan Friars  publish  two  periodicals  in  the  diocese, 
one  entitled  "L'Amico",  in  the  city  of  Hlumenau,  and 
another.  "  Sineta  de  Ceo  ",  in  the  city  of  I  .ages.  There 
is  another  Catholic  publication,  edited  in  Florian- 
opolia by  the  Associag&o  Protectora  des  Desarnpara- 
dos  IrmAo  Joaquim,  under  the  name  of  "A  Fe". 
The  present  bishop  of  Santa  Catharina,  lit.  Rev. 
Jofio  Becker,  was  b.  24  Feb.,  1879,  and  appointed 
3  May,  1908. 

Julian  Morexo-Lacalle. 

Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  Diocese  of  (Sanct* 
Crucis  de  Sierra),  in  Bolivia,  erected  on  6  July, 
1605,  as  suffragan  of  Lima,  but  since  2  July,  1609,  it 
has  been  dependent  on  Iji  Plata  (Charcas).  Its  first 
bishop  was  Mgr.  Antonio  Calderon.  The  diocese 
comprises  the  departments  of  Santa  Cruz  (area  126,- 
000  sq.  miles)  and  Beni  (district  of  Mojos),  which  lie 
immediately  west  of  Matto  Grosso,  Brazil.  The  rural 
and  wooded  portions  of  these  regions  are  inhabited 
by  the  Moxos  Indians,  among  whom  flourishing  mis- 
sions wen«  established  in  the  seventeenth  century  by 
the  Jesuits  under  Father  Cipriano  Baraza.  The  con- 
verted Indians  numbered  over  50,000  at  the  time  of 
the  suppression  of  the  society,  after  which  the  mis- 
sions declined  rapidly ;  but  though  many  of  the  Moxos 
are  now  pagan,  the  converted  Indians  are  fervent 
Catholics  Isee  Moxos  Indiaxs).  The  town  of  Santa 
Cruz  (ponulat  ion  18,000),  formerly  called  also  San 
Ixirenzo  de  la  Frontera,  was  founded  in  1575  on  the 
Rio  Piray,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes.  The 
diocese  contains  about  250,000  Catholics;  103  priests; 
54  parishes;  and  74  churches  and  chapels.  The  pres- 
ent bishop,  Mgr.  Belisario  Santistevan,  was  born  in 
the  Diocese  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  on  2  January, 
1843;  and  on  26  June,  1890,  appointed  titular  Bishop 
of  Dansara  and  coadjutor  to  Mgr.  Baldivia,  whom  he 
succeeded  on  1  June,  1891. 

.Kinopiij  ...r-t.f.  y  atogrif,  dt  la  rrniiW.  dt  Raliria  (La  Pa«,  1903); 
Raluvan.  lJutum.  para  la  hitt.  pcoprd/.  dt.  la  rtpilb.  dt  Holiria  (La 
Pas,  !90»>). 

Santa  Fe,  Archdiocese  of  (Sanct.«  Fidei  in 
America),  in  New  Mexico,  was  erected  by  Pius  IX 
in  1850  and  created  an  archbishopric  in  1875.  It 
comprised  at  first  the  three  territories  of  New  Mexico, 
Colorado,  and  Arizona,  detached  from  the  Diocese 
of  Durango,  Mexico.  Since  1868  it  has  been  re- 
stricted to  the  larger  portion  of  New  Mexico.  Suf- 
fragans: the  Bishops  of  Tucson  and  Denver.  The 
Catholics  number  about  150,000,  of  whom  12,000  are 
Pueblo  Indians  (Tiguex  and  Quirix);  the  majority 
of  the  remainder  are  of  Spanish  descent.  There  are 
(1911)  50  parish  churches  and  .'i.V)  mission  chapels, 
most  of  them  built  or  thoroughly  repaired  since 
1V>2:  tln>sc  are  attended  by  70  priests,  50  seculars, 
and  20  regulars  (Jesuits  and  Franciscans  i ;  each  priest 
is  a  missionary  in  eharge  of  from  six  to  ten  scattered 
missions,  some  of  them  very  far  apart.  Of  the 
priests,  there  is  but  one  native;  the  others  are  French. 
Belgian.  German,  and  Italian.  Their  ministerial 
work  is  governed  by  the  decrees  of  the  Baltimore 
Council  ami  of  the  diocesan  synods;  they  have  ec- 
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clesiastical  conferences  and  annual  retreat*;  they 
form  also  among  themselves  a  Clergy  Relief  Union 
incorporated,  ami  they  are  aided  hv  160  religious 
Christian  Brothers,  Sisters  of  Loretto,  of  Charity, 
of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament,  of  St.  Francis,  and 
of  the  Sorrowful  Mother. 

Despite  the  increase  in  recent  years  of  English- 
speaking  people  and  the  exclusive  teaching  of  English 


Co  legio  Pto  Latino  Americano,  Rome;  52  CathoUo 
colleges  and  schools,  in  addition  to  several  Indian 
schools,  orphanages  at  Santa  Fe,  Esperanza,  and  Ro- 
sario, and  Catholic  hospitals  at  Santa  Fe,  Rosario, 
Estieranza,  and  Las  Rosas.  The  religious  orders  in- 
clude the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  Fathers  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  Missionaries  of  the  Heart  of  Marv. 
Fathers  of  the  Divine  Word,  Jesuits,  and  Salesians; 
Dominicanesses,  Capuchin  Sisters,  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
I  he  assimilation  of  Mexicans    L  n ion,  Daughters  of  Maria  Auxiliadora.    Among  the 


Ameri™"^  Donunic^ness,.,  Capuchin  Sixers,  Sist^, 

and  Indians  with  thi 


few  citii>s  (Santa  Fe,  Albuquerque,  . 
Raton,  and  Roswell)  where  both  languages  are  used. 
Likewise  some  of  the  old  Spanish  customs  are  re- 
tained, such  as  the  administration  of  confirmation 
to  infants.  "Roma  non  objiciente",  the  privileges 
of  Spain  in  regard  to  fast  and  abstinence  are  still 
in  vogue,  and  the  clergy  live  on  the  offerings  of  the 
faithful  without  regular  salaries.  Education,  when 
the  diocese  was  erected,  was  limited  to  the  teaching 


?"d £J Population  of  820,000.  Its  capital,  Santa  Fe 
(45,000  inhabitants),  situated  on  the  Rio  Salado, 
founded  by  Juan  de  Caray  in  1573,  is  associated  with 
the  most  important  events  in  the  national  life  of  Ar- 
gentina. In  its  old  cabiblo,  or  city  hall,  the  Con- 
stituent Congress  of  1882  and  the  National  Conven- 
tion of  1S60  were  held.  It  contains  a  Jesuit  Church 
(1654)  and  a  large  Jesuit  College  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  There  are  14  churches  and  chapels  be- 
sides the  3  parish  churches; 


in  Spanish,  exclusively,'  of  the  primary  elements' o?    c'atcd  to  St.  Jowpk   Tbtt  "El  am^'dtubrero^is 
religion,  reading,  and  writing,  by  either  the  priests    published  twice  a  week  in  the  interests  of  the  Catho- 
or  lay  teachers.    To-day  there  are  in  the  archdiocese:    lie  working  m»n. 
a  college  for  boys  (Santa  Fe);  a  high  school  (Al- 
buquerque); eight  academies  for  young  ladies;  two 
boarding  schools  for  Indians;  parochial  schools  in 
Santa   Fe,   Albuquerque,   Las   Vegas,  Bernalillo, 
Jemea,  Pefta  Blanca,  Folsom,  Goswell,  and  Gallup, 
with  an  average,  daily  increasing,  of  4000  children 
under  Catholic  care,  despite  the  poverty  of  the  people, 
and  the  moneyed  competition  of  the  Presbyterian 
and  Methodist  missions,  which  have  selected  New 
Mexico  as  a  field  of  operation.    There  is  also  in  the 


Rosario,  186  miles  from  Buenos  Aires,  the  most 
imiwrtant  city  in  the  diocese  and  the  second  in  the  re- 
public, was  founded  in  1725  by  Francisco  Godoy,  as  a 
settlement  for  the  Calchaqui  Indians,  and  has  a  popu- 
lation of  about  190,000.    It  is  situated  on  the  Rio 
Parana,  and,  being  the  centre  of  the  Argentine  grain 
trade,  has  very  extensive  commerce,  its  exports  be- 
ing valued,  at  £7,301,398  and  its  imports  at£6,397,- 
579  in  1907.    The  town  is  bcautifullv  constructed  and 
contains  many  large  public  parks.    In  1907  it  had  130 
diocese  an  orphan  asylum  for  girls,  and  four  sanatoria    schools  attended  by  15,563  children.    It  contains  4 
with  hospital  annexed,  conducted   by  sisters,  at   parishes,  2  vice-parishes,  and  22  public  or  semi-public 
£-tntai      '  Albu(lucrfl»P,  Eas  Vegas,  and  Roswell.    chapels,  including  an  Irish  church.    The  Salesian 

Fathers  publish  a  weekly  newspaper  "Cristoforo  Co- 
lombo". 

The  Territories  of  El  Chaco  (area  about  52,700 
sq.  miles,  population  25,000)  and  Formosa  (about 
41,400  sq.  miles,  population  15,000.)  from  real  mis- 
sionary regions  entrusted  to  the  ministrations  of 
the  Franciscans  of  San  Lorenzo  in  Santa  Fe,  of  La 
Merced  at  Corrientes,  and  of  San  Francisco  in  Salta. 
They  form  a  vicariate  forane  with  headquarters  at 
Resistencia,  R.  P.  Pedro  Iturralde,  commissary  gen- 
eral of  the  Franciscan  missionaries,  being  the  present 
vicar  forane.  There  is  a  parish  church  at  Resistencia 
and  chapels  at  San  Jose1  ami  San  Antonio.  The 
fathers  have  a  mission  (founded  in  1900)  at  Nueva 
Pompeya  on  the  Rio  Bermejo,  with  a  school  for  the 
Mataco  Indians  (40  pupils);  they  minister  also  in  the 
colonies  of  I*a  Florencia  (Rio  Teuco),  La  Buenaven- 
tura (Rio  Pilcomayo),  and  Frias  (Rio  Berno).  There 
is  a  native  mission  at  San  Francisco  Solano  (Rio  Pil- 
comayo), with  an  Indian  school  equipped  with  forges, 
saw-mills,  carpentry  works,  and  a  sugar  factory. 
The  mission  at  San  Francisco  de  Laishf  near  Coloma 
Aquino  (Formosa)  is  exclusively  of  the  Tobas  Indians, 
and  contains  a  similar  school  directed  by  the  mission- 
aries. 

Uanheb.  Gula  tcUeidttica  Argentina  (Buenos  Aire*.  1910); 
Anvario  tttatlMica  tit  la  ciudad  tltl  Rotario  tit  Santa  Ft  (Rosario, 
current  innucl:  M*BTIN,  Throuoh  Fitt  Republic!  of  South  America 
(London,  1900);  Hibbt.  Argentina  (London,  1<J10).  204-77. 

A.  A.  MacEblean. 

Santa  Lucia  del  Mela,  Pkelatcre  Ncllics  or, 
within  the  territory  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Messina, 
Sicily,  now  governed  by  an  administrator  Apostolic, 
who  is  always  a  titular  bishop.  It  comprises  7  par- 
ishes, with  72  secular  priests. 

Kor  bibliography,  we  Sicar;  Memisa. 

U.  Bexigm. 


The  flourishing  condition  of  the  diocese  is  due  to  the 
zeal  of:  Archbishop  Lamy  (1850-H5);  Archbishop 
Salpointe  (18S5-94);  Archbishop  Chapelle  (1894- 
97);  Archbishop  Bourgade  (1898-1908)  who  built 
the  cathedral  at  Tucson;  and  Archbishop  Pitaval 
(1909—);  and  of  the  pioneer*:  Very  Rev.  P.  Eguillon, 
Revs.  G.  J.  Maehebceuf  (afterwards  Bishop  of  Den- 
ver), J.  B.  Salpointe,  Gabriel  Ussel,  J.  M.  Coudert, 
A.  Truchard,  J.  B.  Ralliere,  J.  B.  Fayet,  J.  Fialon, 
C  Seux,  A.  Fourchegu  etc. 

The  relations  between  Church  and  State  authori- 
ties are  harmonious.  Mass  is  said  and  catechism 
taught  at  the  penitentiary  and  at  the  Government 
Indian  school ;  at  every  Legislature  a  Catholic  priest 
is  chosen  for  chaplain  and  in  nearly  all  country  schools 
the  teachers  are  Catholics. 

Salpointe.  SoUicn  nf  tht  Cro»»  (Banning,  1808):  DBrormi. 
Hi*torieal  Sketch  of  tht  Catholic  Church  in  AW  Mr  rim  (San 
KrancLHCo.  1HK7);  Enoelhabdt.  The  Franciscan*  in  Aritona 
(Harbor  Spring  1899).  Jvt£s  DerachE8. 

Santa  Fe,  Diocese  or  (Sanct.k  Fidei),  in  the  Ar- 
gentine Republic,  suffragan  of  Buenos  Ain-s,  compris- 
ing the  Province  of  Santa  Fe  and  the  goberrut- 
rioneii  of  El  Chaco  and  Formosa,  was  separated  from 
the  Diocese  of  Parana  (q.  v.)  on  15  February.  1897. 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  (feast  on  second  Sunday  after 
Easter)  is  the  diocesan  patroness.  The  first  and  pres- 
ent bishop.  Mgr.  Juan  Agustfn  Boneo  (b.  at  Buenos 
Aires,  23  June,  1S45,  preconiscd  titular  Bishop  of 
Arsinoe.  15  June,  1893,  as  coadjutor  to  Archbishop 
I>eon  Federico  Aneiros  of  Buenos  Aires),  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  newly-established  see  on  27  January-, 
1S9S.  The  diocese  has  an  area  of  about  1 15.100  sq. 
miles  and  a  population  of  860,000  inhabitants,  mostly 
Catholics.  There  are  65  parishes;  4H  vice-parishes; 
4  Indian  mission  centres;  1 43  secular  clergy:  a  conciliar 
seminary  with  45  students,  and  two  students  in  the 
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Santa  Maria,  Diocese  op  (Sanct.e  Marine),  a 
Brazilian  sec,  suffragan  of  Porto  Ah-gre.  The  latter, 
formerly  known  as  the  See  of  Sao  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul.was  recently  made  an  archdiocese  and  divided, 
three  new  sees,  Pelotas,  Santa  Maria,  and  Uruguay- 
ana,  being  separated  from  it  by  Pius  X  on  15  August, 
1910.  Santa  Maria,  containing  twenty-two  parishes, 
comprise*  the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the 
State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  The  climate  is  mild,  the 
country  well  wooded  and  fertile,  and  there  are  many 
colonies  of  Gentian  and  Italian  emigrant*  among  the 
inhabitants,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  cattle-raising.  The  population  is  almost  entirely 
Catholic.  The  most  important  town  is  Cachoeira  on 
the  Rio  Jaeuhy,  120  miles  west  of  Porto  Alegre,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  steamboat  and  rail.  The 
>  of  population  are  Rio  Pardo,  Santa 


Maria.  Passo  Fundo,  and  Crux  Alta  By  a  Decree  of 
the  S.  C.  of  the  Consistory.  6  Feb..  1911.  Mgr.  Lima  de 
Valverde  was  appointed  first  Bishop  of  Santa  Maria. 

CUlasti.  (omprnrfu,  dr  //wtorin  dr  Braul  (S»o  Paulo.  lXBft- 

10OS>  A.  A.  MacErlean. 


Maria  de  Monserrato  (Beat*  Marls 
Vihginis  de  Montserrato),  Abbey  nclliub  of. — 
When  it  was  determined  to  restore  the  Benedictine 
Order  in  Brazil,  the  work  was  entrusted  to  the  Con- 
gregation of  Beuron,  24  April,  1895,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Dom  Gerard  van  Caloen.  By  a  Decree  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  the  Consistory,  15  Aug., 
1907,  the  Abbey  of  Santa  Maria  de  Monserrato  at  Rjo 
de  Janeiro,  founded  in  1589,  was  erected  into  an  ab- 
bey nullius,  the  same  Decree  separated  the  District, 
of  Bio  Bran 00  from  the  Diocese  of  Amazoncs  ami 
subjected  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Abbot  of  Santa 
Maria  de  Monserrato.  This  mission  territory  is 
bounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  Venezuela,  on  the 
north  and  east  by  British  Guiana,  on  the  south  by  the 
two  branches  of* the  Rio  Braneo  and  the  Rio  Negro. 
In  the  early  part  of  1898  it  was  visited  by  Fathers 
Libermann  and  Berthon  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  did  a  little  apostolic,  work  among 
the  Catholics  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  Rio 
Braneo.  The  region  contains  0000  Catholic.  Brazil- 
ians, and  50,000  pagan  Indians.  Mgr.  van  Caloen, 
born,  12  March,  1853;  entered  the  Benedictine  Con- 
gregation of  Beuron;  was  apjwinted  Abbot  of  Sao 
Bento  at  Ohnda,  20  May,  1890,  and  general  vicar  of  the 
Brazilian  congregation  in  1899;  he  was  transferred,  28 
Feb.,  1905,  to  the  monastery  of  Sfto  Bento,  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro;  made  titular  Bishop  of  Phocea,  13  Dec.,  1907; 
and  elected  abbot-general  of  the  Brazilian  congrega- 
tion. 6  Sept  .,  19US.  He  resides  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  On 
K  June.  1907  he  obtained  a  coadjutor,  Abbot  Dom 
Chryaostom  de  Saeghcr,  Abbot  of  St.  Martin  of  The- 
baen  who  has  the  right  of  succ.-ssion  to  the  abbatial 
See  of  Monserrato.  A.  A.  MacErlean. 

Santa  Marta,  Diocese  or  (Sanct.e  MartileI, 
m  l  oloinbia,  erected  in  1535.  its  first  bishop  being 
Alfonso  do  Tohes;  suppressed  bv  Paul  IV  in  1502;  it 
was  re-established  by  Oregon-  XIII— 15  April,  1577, 
as  suffragan  of  Santa  Fe  de  "Bogota;  it  became  suf- 
fragan nf  Cartagena  in  1900.  at  which  time  it  corn- 
prwiil  the  State  of  Magdalenn  and  the  territories  of 
Sierra  Nevada  y  Mot  Hones  and  Goajira.  In  1905  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  diocese  was  formed  into 
the  \  icariate  Aiswtolic  of  Goaiira.  Magdalena  was 
hr-t  visited  by  Alonso  de  ( Ijeda  in  1199.  Santa 
Mart u.  the  second  town  founded  bv  the  Spaniards  in 
America,  was  establish.-d  by  Rodrigo  de  Bastidas 
29  July  1525;  ,t  was  Backed  ill  1543  and  again  in 
1555,  while  Sir  Franca  Drake  reduced  ii  to  ashes  in 
l.Mt,.  St.  I.<„„s  li,.rtr:iii<l  lalmured  at  Santa  Marta 
for  a  time,  and  baptized  15.INN)  pagans  then-  The 
town  ,s  sit  „a,ed  at  the  mouth  of  tin-  |{k,  Manzaneres. 
on  the  (.„lf  „f  Santa  Maria.  40  miles  northeast  of 
Uarrannuilla.  and  contains  about  OOOU  inhabitants. 


an  episcopal  palace,  public  college,  and  concihar 
seminar)*.  Sim6n  Bolivar  d.  17  Dec.,  1830,  at  San 
Pedro,  a  few  miles  distant.  A  diocesan  synod  was 
held  at  Santa  Marta  in  1881.  The  present  bishop, 
Mgr.  Francisco  Simon  y  Rodenas,  O.F.M.,  was  I). 
at  Oribuela,  2  Oct.,  1849;  appointed  as  successor  of 
Mgr.  Caledon  to  the  see,  1 1  June,  1904;  and  enthroned, 
14  Nov.  following.  The  diocese  has  an  area  of  20,400 
square  miles,  and  contains  8  deaneries,  42  parishes,  40 
secular  priests.  3  convents  of  the  Presentation  Sisters 
of  Tours  with  15  nuns,  and  about  100,000  inhabitants, 
praet  icallv  all  Catholics.  The  Sistersof  Cliarity  estab- 
lished a  hospital  and  school  at  Santa  Marta  in  1883. 

Mozaks.  Vp  Oil  Orinoco  ami  dovm  the  Ma^lairna  (New  York. 

1910).  A.  A.  MacErlean. 

Santander,  Diocese  of  (Sancti  Anderii,  San- 
tanderi ENsis ) ,  in  Spain,  takes  its  name  not  from  St. 
Andrew  as  some,  misled  by  the  sound  of  the  name, 
believe,  but  from  St.  Hemetexius  (Santemter,  San- 
tenter,  Santander),  one  of  the  patrons  of  the  city 
and  ancient  abbey,  the  other  being  St.  Cek-donius. 
The  diocese  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  on  the  east  bv  Vizcaya  and  Burgos,  on  the 
south  by  Burgos  and  Valencia,  on  the  west  by  " 
and  Oviedo. 
most  of  the 
of  those  of 

Sant  ander  was  called  Port  us  Victoria?,  in  memory  of 


1.  It  is  suffragan  of  Burgos,  and  comprises 
e  civil  Province  of  Santander  and  parts 
f  Alava  and  Burgos.  In  Roman  times 
was  called  Port  us  Victoria*,  in  memory  of 


tween  t  he  mvers  Mija  aim  Aiiesa.  1  lie  terr 
repeopled  by  Alfonso  I,  the  Catholic.  Al 
the  Chaste,  founded  there  the  Abbey  of  St 
terius  and  Celcdonius,  where  the  heads 


Agrippa's  having  conquered  it  from  the 
and  in  the  period  of  the  reconquest  was  regarded  aa 
one  of  the  Asturias— Asturias  de  Sant  Ander,  be- 
tween the  Rivers  Saja  and  Miesa.    The  territory  was 

Alfonso  II, 
Sts.  Heme- 
of  those 

holy  martyrs  were  kept.  Alfonso  VII,  the  Emperor, 
made  it  a  collegiate  church.  As  early  as  1068, 
King  Sancho  II,  the  Strong,  granted  a  charter  to  the 
Abbey  and  port  of  St.  Hemeterius  in  reward  for 
services,  and  Alfonso  V  did  as  much.  Alfonso  VIII 
gave  the  abbot  the  lordship  of  the  town  on  11  July, 
1187.  In  the  fourteenth  century'  the  canons  were 
still  living  in  community  in  this  abbey,  and  Abbot 
Nuflo  Perez,  chancellor  to  Queen  Maria,  drew  up 
constitutions  for  them;  these  constitutions  were 
confirmed  by  King  Fernando  IV  in  1312,  and  later 
by  John  XXII.  The  town  of  Santander  aided  King 
St.  Ferdinand  when  he  conquered  Seville;  it  broke 
the  iron  chains  with  which  the  Guadalquiver  had 
Iw-en  closed,  bv  ramming  them  with  a  ship — which 
is  the  armoriaf  blazon  of  the  city. 

Santander  did  not  become  an  episcopal  see  until 
the  reign  of  Fernando  VI.  By  a  Bull  of  12  December, 
1754,  Benedict  XIV  confirmed  the  creation  of  the 
See  of  Santander,  making  the  collegiate  church  a 
cathedral,  and  giving  it  territory  taken  from  the 
Archdiocese  of  Burgos.  In  1755  Fernando  VI  raised 
the  town  to  the  rank  of  a  city.  The  last  Abbot  and 
first  Bishop  of  Santander  was  Francisco  Javier  de 
Arriaza,  a  native  of  Madrid,  who  took  possession  in 
1755  and  ruled  until  1761.  The  Province  of  San- 
tander was  formed  in  1801,  and  in  1816  became  an 
independent  iutfmirneut  anil  one  of  the  provinces 
in  the  definitive  political  organization  (see  Spain). 
The  city  at  present  has  a  population  of  54,700  and 
is  one  of  the  most  important  harbours  on  the  Bay  of 
Biscay.  The  cathedral  is  a  structure  of  very  diverse 
periods,  and  at  one  time  had  the  character  of  a  for- 
tress. Its  lower  portion  contains  a  spacious  crypt, 
called  the  parish  church  of  Christ  because  it  serves 
parochial  us<-s.  The  dark  and  sombre  character  of 
the  structure  marks  its  original  purpose  of  a  pan- 
theon. It  consists  of  thm'  naves  with  three  apses 
forming  as  many  chapels,  and  a  baptistery  has  liccn 
erected  in  it.  The  building  dates  from  the  twelfth 
or  early  thirteenth  century,  but  presents  added  fea- 
tures of  many  later  periods.    A  spiral  staircase, 
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const meted  in  the  wall,  loads  from  (he  crypt  to  the 
7 ,h«*«>  Pwp-riy  so  called,  to  which  ™c8J2! 
of  the  o  d  abbey  sent*  as  vestibule,  opening  on  the 
principal  street    (Rua  Mayor)  of  the  city.  The 
church  itself,  exclusive  of  the  mpUla  mayor,  is  forme,! 
of  three  nave*  of  unequal  height,  128^  feet  in  lemrth 
^L1  ^i^1  m  wid">-    In  'he  choir  is  buried  the 
abbot   Pedro  Luis  Manso  y  Luniga  (d.  1669)  who 
had  ,t  bu.lt.    In  a  corner  of  the  nave  on  tE  GoSS 
sufc  is  a  holy-water  font  of  Arabic  workmanship 
probably  brought  as  a  memorial  of  the  conquest  from 
Cordoba  where  ,t  served  as  a  basin  for  ablutions?" 
bears  a  very-  poetical  Arabic  inscription,  which  has 
been  translated  by  Don  Pascual  Gayangos  The 
capdla  mayor,  or  principal  chapel,  was  bii.lt  late  in 
the  seventeenth  century  by  Abbot  Manuel  Francisco 
de  Navarrete  y  La<lr6n  de  Guevara  (1695-1705) 
he  rel.es  of  the  martyrs  St*.  Hcmeterius  and  Cele- 
donms  are  kept  in  the  high  altar.    On  the  south  is 
a  cloister  which  long  served  as  a  cemetery;  and  in 
the  south-eastern  corner  was  the  Chapel  of  the  Holy 

M  a fif°i  P<t."«LM*>nroy,  counsellor  to  Dona 
ft^^Molfauga  the  distracted  reigns  of  Fernando 
i>  and  Alfonso  XI. 

The  other  parishes  of  Santander  are:  San  Francisco 
an  ancient  convent  of  the  Friars  Minor,  facing  on 
the  I  laza  de  Becedo;  Consolaei6n;  the  parish  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus,  connected  with  the  old  Jesuit  col- 
lege; the  newparwh  of  Santa  Lucia.  Among  the  benev- 
olent institution*  ,■!»•  »l...  „;..;i  „_j  , 


SANTA  SEVERINA 


olent  institutions  are:  the  civil  and  military  hospital 
of  .San  Rafael,  built  in  1791  by  Bishop  Rafael  Tornas 
Menendez  de  Luarca;  the  House  of  Charity;  the 
Asylum  of  San  Jose,  for  the  education  of  poor  boys; 
he  Casa  Cuna  (foundling  hospital);  the  provincial 
utclusa  (foundling  asylum),  founded  in  1778  bv  Bishop 
Francisco  Laso  de  Ran  Pedro.    The  intermediate 
Kfcool,  Institute  de  Segunda  Enseflanza,  has  been 
established  in  the  old  convent  of  the  nuns  of  St 
Clare  since  1839;  and  the  ecclesiastical  seminary 
since  1852  in  the 'monastery  of  Santa  Catalinade  Monte 
Lorbdn,  formerly  Hieronymitc,  a  short  distance  from 
the  r-,ty.    There  is  also  the  pontifical  seminary  of 
Com,  us.  founded  by  Antonio  Umez,  Marques  de 
Commas  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  pontifical  university.  The 
distinguished  men  whom  this  diocese  has  produced 
are  numberless;  among  them  may  be  mentioned-  St 
Beat  us  of  Licbana.  Fray  Antonio  de  Guevara,  Juan 
deHerrera,  Amador  de  los  Rios,  and  Pereda 

1-LOHr.z,   g,p.   Mora.fa,   XXVII   (2nd  ed.,   M«Jrid.  1H24)- 
.  1MU1);  Makiana,  Hit.  am.  He         fVnlencia  I71M) 

Ramon  Rliz  Amado. 
Sanf  Angelo  de1  Lombard!,  Diocese  op  (Sanct! 

ANCiELl  LoMBARDORCM  ET  BlSACCIENSIH  j,  in  I  he  PfOV- 

lTr  fKA%.'i:Ill,no>  *°l,«hcrn  I« «'>•■  The  city  was  estab- 
lished bv  t  he  Ix>mbards  at  an  un  known  period  There 
an-  sulphurous  springs  in  its  vicinity.  In  1664  it  was 
almost  completely  destroyed.  It  became  an  episcopal 
see  under  Gregory  VII,  but  its  first  known  bishorl  is 
1  nomas,  in  1 1 .9  whet,  the  was  a  suffragan  of  Com*. 
lior  °i  J'"  >r  ,h?  '  P'-^rwite  of  Hinaldo  de'  Cancel- 
E  »  "  .Un',wl  to  ,he  iyiocc*°  of  B'SHccia  (the  an- 
Z,  "01Zllv*><  ft  «»mnite  town  captured  by  the  Ro- 
mans m  29.,  B.C.;  it  appears  first  as  a  bishopric  in 

MruA,  „  "T-  °f  P.r«,a<cs.  Ignaaio  Cianti,  O.P. 
(1646 1,  was  distinguished  tor  his  learning.    In  1818  it 

S^kn^w^r  lW,lh  l\?T  o{  ^"tcverde,  the 
wl^'i  !„  i        bwhoP  °(  whwh     Mario  f>W9),  and 
and  N-i^h  f     Um.' -I'"  Lhe  -^''diocese  of  Canno 
and  .Nazareth  from  which  it  has  been  again  separated 
The  see  contains  9  parishes  with  40.<M»£X  45 

U.  Benigni. 


Sanf  Angelo  in  Vado  and  Urbania  Dio- 
cese or  (Sancti  Angeu  in  Vado  kt  I  rbani'ensisT 
8-  Angelo  in  Vado  is  a  city  in  the  Marches  on 

a  town  of  the  Umbnan  Senones,  near  the  River 

the  OS  bB  ,,Ted,Kt0  haVC  d«troyed  by 

the  Goths.     Uter  there  arose  a  new  burir  callrvl 

(m'n  t»>f.  Church  of  S.  Michcle,  Sant'  Wlo  in 
Vado,  which  m  1635  became  a  city  and  m%£. 

d.anp  near  S.  Angelo,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Alena,  considerable  ruins  of  which  still  remain  Tt 

the  name  of  Castel  Ripeggmno,  but  ,  in  1280  beinjr  in 
favour  of  the  Guelphs  it  was  demolished  bv  tE  (fh  " 
iSS!i  Jl  R2  ^tomd  *Fin  trough  the ■  rnunifi- 
^°.  ih<rD?mi,riC&n  Guglielmo  Durante 

iffii^'  C^nte;  iV  was  included  in  the 
™S  ofT<Urblno'  an<^  contained  a  magnificent  ducal 
C •      .'-   I'  '8Lunc!?rtain  whether  the  Tifematc  bishops 

sisut«r,TiEu»<x,iu8?^Mariiw- and  i'>nocot,  ?wh0r 

iXl^  i^°man  ^UnCi'8  °f  465>  4MI  »d  500, 
belonged  to  Tifernum  Til^enacum  (Citta  di  Castelb 

w«  n  AnK,'l0  K  At  the  ^nninK  of  163.5  S.  Angelo 
was  an  archpresbytcrate  n^iu.,.  subject  to  the  \bl*jt 

5  ibo^TT  °l  ?  Castel  SiSS 

to  whom  the  Archpresbytorate  of  Castel  Durante 
was  also  subject.  In  that  year  Urban  VIII  erect.-d 
cLZ °n  OW"f  ,nto,  dioceses,  changing  the  name  of 
Castel  Durante  to  Urbania,  and  uniting  them  *oue 

erned  it  for  forty-eight  years.  Otherbishops  were  Gian 

oral  of  Lrbania,  and  Paolo  Zamperoli,  0  P  (17701 
sent  into  exile  under  Napoleon,  dying  there.    The  difH 
w  a  8"ffra^an  of  UAino,  and  has  78  parishes  with 
about  20,000  souls,  a  Capuchin  convent,  and  8  houses 
of  nuns.  '  'iouw-h 

Cafp.ul.tt..  U«»i««tofio,  HI  (Vtmcr.  1857). 

U.  Benioni. 

,<Uvfnt*fLem'  f11?1^?^"^  NOLuca  or.  created  in 
1003,  in  the  ecclesiastical  Province  of  Belem  do  Pari 
with  a  Catholic  population  of  200,000.  The  present 
bishop  is  Rt.  Rev  Armando  Bahlmann,  titular  Bishop 
of  Argos,  b.  8  May,  1862,  appointed  10  Jan..  1907 
consecrated  19  July,  1908.  The  residenceof  the  bishop 
is  at  Santarem,  State  of  Pard,  created  a  city  by  law  of 
24  Oct  ,  1848  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  north- 
ern shores  of  theTapajos  River,  and  has  a  popula- 
tion of  28,000.  The  city  is  divided  into  four  parishes- 
Santarem,  Alter  do  Chao.  Boim,  and  Villa  Franca 
The  monaster)-  of  the  Franciscan  friars,  who  have 
charge  of  the  missions  of  the  prelature,  is  located 
also  m  Santarem.  In  this  town,  the  government  of 
the  State  of  Para  supplies  the  necessary  funds  for  a 
school  of  over  200  pupils;  there  are  also*3  colleees  for 
boys,  2  for  girls,  and  1  for  boys  and  girls. 

JULIAN  MoKENO-LaCALLB. 

Santa  Rufina.   Sec  Porto  and  Santa-Rctina, 
uiocese  or. 

Santa  Severina,  Archdiocese  or  (Sanct*  Seve- 
RIN.k),  in  the  Province  of  Catanzaro  in  Calabria, 
Southern  Italy.  Situate*!  on  a  rocky  precipice  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Siberena,  it  became  an  important 
fortress  of  the  Byzantines  in  their  struggles  with  the 
Saracens.  It  is  not  known  whether  it  was  an  epis- 
copal see  from  the  beginning  of  the  Byzantine  domi- 
nation; when  it  ls»came  an  archbishopric,  probablv  in 
the  tenth  century,  its  suffragan  sees  were  Orea,  Aeer- 
enza,  Gallipoti,  Alessano,  and  Castro.  The  Greek 
Rite  disappeared  from  the  diocese  under  the  Normans, 
but  w:is  retainwl  in  the  cathedral  during  a  great  part 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  earliest  known  bishop 
was  one  Giovanni,  but  his  date  is  uncertain.  From 
1096,  when  the  name  of  Bishop  Stefano  is  recorded,  the 
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list  of  prelates  is  uninterrupted.  Among  them  we 
may  mention  I" (to  (12(59),  formerly  prior  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem;  Jaco|>o  (14001,  who  died  in 
repute  of  sanctity;  Alcssandro  della  Marra  (1488), 
who  restored  the  episcopal  palace  and  the  cathedral; 
Giov.  Matteo  Sertori,  present  at  the  Lateran  Council; 
Ciiulio  Sertori  (1535i,  legate  to  Ferrara  under  Charles 
V  and  Philip  II;  Giulio  Antonio  Santorio  (1566), 
later  a  cardinal,  and  Fausto  Caffarello  (1624),  both 
renowned  for  learning  and  piety;  Gian  Antonio  Par- 
ravicini  (1054 ),  even  as  parish  orient  of  Sondrio  in  Val- 
tellina  wart  distinguished  for  nis  zeal  in  combatting 
arid  converting  heretics;  Francesco  Falabello  (1660), 
who  suffered  much  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  his 
church;  Carlo  Berlingeri  (1678),  a  zealous  pastor; 
N'icolo  Carmini  Falco  (1743),  the  learned  editor  of  the 
history  of  Dio  Cassias. 

In  1818  the  territories  of  the  suppressed  dioceses  of 
Belcastro  ami  S.  Ix>one  were  united  to  Santa  Seve- 
rina.  Belcastro,  considered  by  some  authorit  ies  to  be 
the  ancient  Chonia,  had  bishops  from  1 122;  the  most 
noted  was  Jacopo  di  Giacomclli  (1542),  present  at  the 
Council  of  Trent.  Bishops  of  S.  Ijeonc  arc  known 
from  1322  till  1571,  when  the  diocese  was  united  to 
that  of  S.  Severina.  The  archdiocese  has  now  only 
one  suffragan  see,  Caritati,  and  contains  21  parishes 
with  42,000  inhabitants,  80  priests,  4  convents,  and 
2  houses  of  nuns. 

GaHHiam.  U  eAitu  <T  Italia.  XXI  (Vewc«v  1«57). 

\j  - 

Santiago  (Cape  Verde). 
Cabo  Verde,  Diocese  op. 

Santiago,  Knights  or.  See  Saint  James  ok 
CourosTELA,  Order  of. 


See  Sao  Thiaoo  db 


Santiago,  University  or.  It  has 
by  some  historians  that  as  early  as  the  ninth  centurv  a 
course  of  general  studies  had  been  established  at  the 
University  of  Santiago  by  King  Ordoflo  who  sent  his 
sonB  there  to  be  educated,  but  no  absolute  proof  can 
be  adduced  to  prove  it .  The  first  reliable  sources  say 
that  it  was  founded  in  1501  by  Diego  de  Munis 
(Bishop  of  the  Canaries),  Diego  de  Muros  (dean  of 
Santiago),  and  Lope  G6mez  Marzo,  who  on  17  July. 
1501 ,  executed  a  public  document  est  ahlishing  a  school 
and  academy  for  the  study  of  the  humanities,  intend- 
ing, as  the  document  proves,  to  later  include  all  the 
other  faculties.  The  founders  endowed  the  school 
from  their  private  fortunc-s.  On  17  December,  1504, 
Julius  II  issued  a  Bull  in  which  the  foundation  was  de- 
clared of  public  utility  for  the  whole  of  Galicia  and 
granted  it  the  same  privileges  as  those  enjoyed  by 
all  the  other  general  schools  (rstwiios  generate*).  In 
1506  the  faculty  of  canon  law  was  founded  by  Bull  of 
Julius  II.  The  faculties  of  theology  and  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture were  founded  in  1555  and  those  of  civil  law  and 
medicine  in  164S,  thus  completing  the  universitv 
courses  which  were  required  at  that  time.  The  real 
founder  of  the  University  of  Santiago  was  Archbishop 
Alfonso  de  Fonseca,  who  founded  the  celebrated  col- 
lege which  bears  his  name.  He  endowed  it  munifi- 
cently and  Obtained  from  Clement  VIII  (1526)  the 
right  to  found  faculties,  assign  salaries,  frame  statutes 
for  the  rector,  doctors,  lectors,  and  students  and  for 
conferring  .(rum's.  The  faculty  of  grammar  and  arts 
was  installed  in  the  hospital  of  Azabacheria  which 
had  been  suitably  arranged.  In  1555  Charli-s  V  sent 
.  "est a  as  nival  delegate  with  instructions  to  organ- 
ize the  infant  university.  Knowing,  doubtless,  the 
wrangling  which  generally  existed  between  the  higher 
colleges  ami  the  universities.  Cuesta's  first  care  was 

to  completely  separate  the  University  and  the 

College  of  1-onseca,  |N,t|,  as  to  organization  and 
administration. 

During  the  first  period  of  its  existence,  that  is  from 
its  foundation  to  the  time  of  Fonseca,  among  the  dis- 


tinguished professors  of  the  universitv  may  be  men- 
tioned Pedro  de  Vitoria  and  Alvaro  de  Cadabal.  and 
in  the  second  epoch  Villagran  and  Jos/-  Rodriguez  y 
Gonzalez,  professor  of  mathematics,  appointed  by  tho 
Emperor  of  Russia  to  direct  the  observatory  of  St. 
Petersburg,  and  associated  with  Blot  and  Arago  in 
the  measurement  of  the  meridional  circle,  and  many 
others.  After  many  disputes  and  agreements  the 
Jesuits  were  given  charge  of  the  grammar  courses  in 
1593,  and  remained  in  charge  until  their  expulsion 
from  the  Spanish  possessions  in  1767.  The  depart- 
ment of  arts  was  transferred  from  t he  Azabacheria  to 
the  universitv.  The  constitutions  of  Cuesta  were 
modified  by  Guevara,  by  Pedro  Portocarrero  in  1588, 
and  finally  by  Alonso  Munoz  Otalora.  All  these 
changes  were  appro ved  by  Philip  II  ami  were  in  vogue 
until  the  general  reforms  which  took  place  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

The  colleges  of  Fonseca,  San  Clemente,  San  Mar- 
tin, Pinario,  and  that  of  the  Jesuits  were  independent 
colleges  which  were  founded  and  which  thrived  in  the 
shadow  of  the  university.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
in  this  as  in  all  the  other  universities,  studies  fell  into  a 
state  of  decadence;  between  the  university  and  Fon- 
seca College  arose  serious  differences  which  were  not 
settled  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
time  of  Ferdinand  VI.  About  this  tithe  (1751),  how- 
ever, many  notable  reforms  were  introduced,  the 
number  of  professorships  was  increased,  and  more 
extensive  attributes  were  granted  to  the  university; 
a  treasurer  was  also  appointed  and  the  rector  was 
named  by  royal  order. 

In  1769  the  university  was  transferred  to  the  build- 
ing formerly  occupied  by  the  Jesuits  and  the  faculties 
were  increased  making  a  total  of  thirty-three,  seven  of 
theology,  five  of  canon  law,  six  of  civil  law,  five  of 
medicine,  one  of  mathematics,  one  of  moral  phil- 
osophy, one  of  experimental  physics,  three  of  arts,  and 
four  of  grammar.  After  the  university  had  taken  pos- 
session of  the  old  Jesuit  college  it  soon  became  evident 
that  some  additions  would  have  to  be  made,  and  al- 
though these  were  carried  out  without  any  special 
plan  they  resulted  in  a  spacious  building  with  a  severe 
ami  dignified  facade.  In  1799  the  facultv  of  medicine 
was  suppressed,  but  it  was  restored  once  more  in  1801. 
Canon  Juan  Martinez  Oliva  was  appointed  nival  visi- 
tor; his  visit,  however,  was  not  productive  of  las 
results,  the  recommendations  he  hail  made  being  i 
aside  in  1807.  From  then  until  the  present  time  the 
universitv  has  suffered  from  the  constantly  altering 
plans  of  the  Government  which  has  deprived  all  col- 
leges and  universities  of  their  former  state  of  auton- 
omy. The  faculty  of  theology  was  definitely  sup- 
pressed in  1.852.  The  influence  of  the  university  in 
Galicia  has  been  great,  and  from  its  halls  men  eminent 
in  all  walks  of  life  have  passed.  The  library  of  40,000 
volumes  is  good,  its  are  also  the  laboratories  of  physics, 
chemistry,  and  natural  history.  The  latter  nossesses  a 
crvstallographieal  collection  of  1024  wooden  models 
which  formerly  l>elonged  to  the  Abbe  Hatty.  The 
present  number  of  students  reaches  between  700  and 
1000,  the  majority  of  whom  follow  the  medical  and 
law  courses. 

ViS»».  Anunrir-  it  U  VnitmulnA  it  Santiiwi  jwr-i  tl  t ur~>  it 

is:,'!  to  1SJST;  nr.  |„%  FcrsTr.  Hi  <f.  it  In*  I  'nntrntimlrt  i  Muilnd. 
]nM(:  hi:  i.i  ("»vr».  //,«r.  fil<i*u6tn  it  l.i  ln*trurriAn  fVWi'm  it 
fbpMd  (IHTl'i;  SrwrKH  t  (LicAHiNOft,  Ewnva  it  um  StMMlM 
»j|«ifl,J,l  it  In,  Mtj.irtM  fpctiluttt  itl  rtiiuuln  it  furl.,.  Ill  I17KS); 
H.i-lin  ofictal  it  la  Dxrtttiin  Gtntfal  ,lt  ln*tfun*6n  fuhl.ra  M  .1A0 
rf«  ISM. 
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square  miles),  and  Talcas  (area  3678  square  miles), 
and  (he  islands  of  Juan  Fernando*,  and  extends  from 
the  River  Choapa,  which  separates  it  from  the  Diocese 
of  Serena,  to  the  River  Maule,  which  forms  the  bound- 
ary line  between  it  and  the  Diocese  of  Concepci6n.  Its 
area  is  26,018  square  miles,  and  its  population  is  esti- 
mated at  1,600,000,  of  whom  14,000  are  non-Catho- 
lics. Erected  by  Pius  IV  in  1561  as  a  suffragan  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Lima,  it  comprised  all  of  Chile  and  tho 
Argentine  Provinces  of  Cuvo  and  Tucuman.  This  ex- 
tensive territory  was  gradually  subdivided,  portions 
being  taken  to  form  new  dioceses.  In  1563  the  entire 
southern  port  ion  of  Chile  from  the  River  Biobio  was 
separated  to  form  the  Diocese  of  Imperial,  tho  pres- 
ent Diocese  of  Concepci6n.  In  1570  Tucuman  was 
separated  to  form  the  Diocese  of  Cordova,  tho  Prov- 
ince of  Cuyo  being  added  in  1806.  In  1840  Santiago 
was  raised  to  metropolitan  rank  by  Gregory  XVI,  the 
Diocese  of  Serena  being  also  erected  by  him,  taking 
from  Santiago  all  the  territory  which  lav  north  of  the 
River  Choapa.  The  archdiocese  has  three  suffragan 
dioceses:  Concepci6n,  Serena,  and  Ancud.  The  prin- 
cipal cities  arc:  Santiago  (area  eight  square  miles),  the 
capital  of  Chile,  has  400,000  inhabitants;  Valparaiso, 
170.000;  Talca,  42,000;  Curico,  19,000;  Quillota, 
12,000;  Vina  del  Mar,  27,000;  and  San  Felipe,  11,000. 
Twenty-one  bishops  and  four  archbishops  have  gov- 
erned the  diocese,  the  Most  Rev.  Juan  Ignacio  Gon- 
zalez being  the  present  incumbent.  The  cathedral  is 
a  beautiful  three-naved  stone  edifice,  Roman  in  style; 
it  is  dedicated  to  the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin, was  built  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  re- 
stored during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury by  Archbishop  Casanova.  It  is  321  feet  long, 
95  "feet  wide,  and  52  feet  high.  The  cathedral  chap- 
ter is  composed  of  a  dean,  archdeacon,  precentor, 
maxlre  escuela,  treasurer,  and  eight  canonB. 

The  archdiocese  is  divided  into  117  parishes.  Val- 
paraiso and  Talca  are  governed  by  ecclesiastical  gov- 
ernors who  are  invested  with  some  episcopal  jurisdic- 
tion. The  churches  and  public  chapels  number  about 
481,  and  semi-public  oratories  are  very-  numerous. 
There  are  20  religiouB  institutes  of  men,  with  905  mem- 
bers and  76  houses,  and  29  religious  orders  of  women, 
with  1727  members  and  120  houses.  The  secular  clergy 
number  412,  and  the  regular  451.  There  are  three 
seminaries,  with  43  students,  and  a  Catholic  univer- 
sity, with  619  students.  The  latter  has  faculties  of 
law,  engineering,  mines,  architecture,  agriculture,  and 
a  course  in  engineering.  The  Institute  of  Humani- 
ties, which  is  attached  to  the  university,  has  400  pu- 
pils. In  the  secondary  schools,  for  men  as  well  as  for 
women,  directed  by  the  secular  clergy  or  members  of 
religious  institutes,  5140  students  are  in  attendance. 
Primary  instruction  is  given  to  more  than  25,000  chil- 
dren in  the  |>arechial  and  other  schools  under  religious 
direction.  Normal  schools  for  teachers  are  directed 
by  the  Christian  Brothers,  for  men,  and  by  the  Sa- 
lesians  and  the  Society  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  for 
women.  There  are  35  hospitals  in  the  archdiocese 
under  the  patronage  of  the  State,  the  municipalities, 
the  Church,  or  private  individuals;  30  of  these  are  un- 
der the  care  of  religious,  as  are  also  the  lunatic  asy- 
lums and  houses  for  deaf-mutes.  The  Little  Sisters 
of  the  Poor  conduct  two  homes  for  the  aged,  and  the 
Sisters  of  the  (iood  Shepherd  have  houses  of 
tion  for  women,  and  ten  asylums  for  penitents.  More 
than  .'500  missions  are  preached  annually  in  the  areh- 
dioccNc  to  prepare  the  jMHipIc  for  complying  with  the 
Raster  precept,  and  more  than  15.000  j>ersonB  make 
retreats  in  the  19  houses  which  an-  dedicated  to  this 

purpose. 

Among  the  numerous  Catholic  societies  mav  be 
mentioned  those  of  Dolores  (Our  I-mlv  of  Sorrows), 
for  the  care  of  the  sick;  of  St.  Francis  Regis,  for  the 
regularization  of  marriage;  of  St.  Philomena,  for 
mutual  aid;  St.  Joseph's  Union,  for  working  men;  the 


National  Union,  also  for  working  men;  the  Society  of 
the  Buena  Prensa  (Good  Press),  the  Society  of  Pri- 
mary' Instruction,  for  Catholic  schools,  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas;  the  Federation  of  So- 
cial Works,  for  the  promotion  of  temperance;  the 
Centre  Crist iano,  for  the  promotion  of  learning;  the 
Centre  Apostolico,  for  aiding  the  missions  and  help- 
ing the  poor  of  the  different  parishes;  that  of  St.  Je- 
rome, for  spreading  a  knowledge  of  the  Holy  Gospels. 
There  arc  forty  conferences  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
with  a  membership  of  1200,  who  help  more  than  500 
families.  There  are  15  patwnatoa  dominicales  in  the 
city  of  Santiago,  and  8  workingmen's  clubs.  Several 
Catholic  societies  also  exist  whose  object  is  to  procure 
cheap  and  healthful  homes  for  the  families  of  working 
men,  and  seven  parishes  of  the  capital  and  of  Valpa- 
raiso have  houses  of  refuge  where  needy  women  are 
gratuitously  housed.  The  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Laza- 
rists;  these  priests  collect  annually  50,000  francs.  The 
Library  Society  supports  a  Catholic  library  and  has 
been  tne  means  of  establishing  many  others  through- 
out the  whole  republic.  Confraternities  of  all  kinds, 
about  230  in  number,  flourish  in  all  t  he  parishes.  The 
principal  are  those  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel,  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer, 
the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Children  of  Mary,  the  Congre- 
gation of  Mary  and  St.  Aloysius,  the  Most  Holy  Ro- 
sary, Christian  Doctrine,  Christian  Mothers,  and 
Peterspence, 

Six  diocesan  synods— 1586,  1612,  1625,  1670,  1688, 
1763,  1895 — have  been  held  in  the  archdiocese.  In 
the  latest  of  these  (1895)  all  canonical  legislation  use- 
ful for  the  government  of  the  archdiocese  was  col- 
lected in  a  code  of  1888  articles.  Constitutionally, 
the  state  is  Catholic;  other  forms  of  religion  are  sim- 
ply tolerated,  and  all  public  manifestation  of  wor- 
ship on  their  part  prohibited .  Bishops,  canons,  parish 
priests,  curates,  and  substitutes  are  paid  by  the  State, 
which  also  contributes  to  the  building  of  the  churches 
pursuant  to  an  agreeement  made  with  the  Holy  See, 
to  compensate  for  the  suppressed  contribution  of  the 
dieznw,  which  was  in  force  until  1853.  The  constitu- 
tion gives  the  State  the  right  of  patronage,  by  virtue 
of  which  the  president  of  the  republic  proposes  to  tho 
pope  the  candidates  for  all  sees,  and  to  the  bishops 
the  candidates  for  canonries.  The  parish  priests  are 
named  by  the  bishop,  subject  to  the  placet  of  the 
president.  The  Holy  See  does  not  recognize  this 
right  of  patronage,  which  the  civil  power  has  arro- 
gated to  itself.  The  dioceses,  churches,  seminaries, 
chapters,  cathedrals,  parish  churches,  and  religious 
communities  established  with  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  incorporated  and  are  legal  persons. 
Canonical  legislation  is  recognized  in  these  matters, 
and  these  artificially  constituted  persons  can  acquire 
property  to  any  extent.  The  churches,  convents, 
Is,  and  charitable  institutions  do  not  pay  direct 
The  present  (1911)  archbishop,  Mgr.  Juan 
Gonzales  Eyzaguirre,  was  born  at  Santiago  de 
v,.....-,  11  July,  1844;  was  appointed  titular  Bishop  of 
Flavias,  18  April,  1907:  and  was  promoted  to  the  arch- 
bishopric in  1909. 

fatdluao  lit  lot  rdtMidMicot  .  .  .  dt  Chilt  (Santiago,  1011); 
Anunrw  Bttadittico  dt  (hilt  (Santiago.  1010);  Cento  dt  la 
RttnMita  de  Chile  en  l!M)T  (Santiago.  190H);  La  Pro, 
AVUrlrtira  dt  Chilt  (KmlHint.  \H»:,)VBoUHn  Beieridttica  de 
tingo  (IB  vol...  Santiago.  1861  t«.  1WW). 

Carlos  Silva  Cotapos. 

University  op  Santiago—  For  many  years  the 
prelates  and  influential  Catholics  of  Chile,  dissatisfied 
with  the  instruction  given  by  the  State  University 
which  had  under  it*  control  all  the  secondary  and 
higher  grades,  had  desired  to  found  in  Santiago  a 
free  Catholic  university.  The  Catholic  Assembly  of 
18S5  ap|M>inted  a  committee  which  in  accord  with  the 
bishops  formulated  a  plan  to  realize  this  desire.  On 
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21  June,  1888,  Archbishop  Mariano  Casanova  issued 
the  decree  founding  the  Catholic  University  and  nam- 
ing as  its  first  rector  D.  Joaquin  Larrain  Gandarillas, 
titular  Bishop  of  Martvropolis.    The  university  was 
solemnly  opened  on  31  March,  1889;  at  that  time  it 
comprised  only  the  faculties  of  law  and  mathematics, 
and  an  institute  for  literarv  and  commercial  courses. 
There  was  no  further  addition  until  1896,  when 
mathematics  was  divided  into  the  two  courses  of  civil 
engineering  and  architecture.    In  1900  the  Institute 
of  Humanities  was  founded,  adding  a  department  of 
letters  to  the  courses  at  the  university.    The  princely 
legacy  left  in  1904  by  D.  Frederico  Scotto  and  hia 
mother  made  possible  the  foundation  of  an  industrial 
and  agricultural  school,  a  course  of  much  utility  in 
this  country  where  scientific  industry  and  agriculture 
are  still  in  their  infancy.    In  1905  a  sub-course  of  en- 
gineering was  founded  to  fill  a  much  felt  want  for  the 
training  of  foremen  and  assistants  to  the  engineers. 
The  faculty  of  medicine,  although  undoubtedly  the 
most  necessary,  has  not  yet  been  established,  as  the 
cost  of  maintaining  it  would  be  more  than  that  of 
all  the  others  combined.    Up  to  the  present  time  no 
faculty  of  theology  has  been  founded,  owing  to  vari- 
ous difficulties,  but  it  will  not  be  long  before  this  also 
will  be  organised.    The  attendance  in  1910  for  the 
courses  of  law,  mathematics,  agriculture,  industries, 
and  engineering  was  619,  with  51  professors;  and  in 
the  Institute  of  Humanities  400,  with  44  professors. 
The  university  has  chemical,  physical,  electrical,  and 
mineralogicariaboratories  and  a  library  of  more  than 
30,000  volumes.    Its  property,  movable  and  immov- 
able, amounts  to  about  five  million  francs. 
The  Catholic  University,  although  in  many  respects 
ilete,  is  beginning  to  exercise  considerable  in- 
in  the  country  on  account  of  the  increasing 
of  students  and  the  high  standing  of  its  pro- 
fessors.   Many  of  the  text  books  compiled  by  them 
have  been  a<loptcd  by  the  State  University.  Much 
would  l>e  added  to  its  power  and  development  if  the 
state  would  authorize  it  to  confer  degrees  which  would 
enable  those  holding  them  to  exercise  the  professions 
of  lawyer,  engineer,  or  doctor  and  occupy  such  pub- 
lic offices  as  require  these  decrees.    Up  to  the  present 
the  official  university  reserves  this  right  exclusively  to 
itself,  imposing  at  the  same  time  its  programme  and 
plan  of  studies  on  the  Catholic  University.    Since  its 
foundation  the  university  has  had  three  rectors.  The 
first  was  the  titular  Bishop  of  Martyropolis  later 
created  Archbishop  of  Anazarba,  D.  Joaquin  Ijirrain 
Gandarillas,  the  most  eminent  of  the  educators  of 
Chile,  for  to  him  principally  is  due  the  foundation  of 
the  seminary  and  the  Catholic  University  of  Santiago. 
He  devoted  his  entire  private  fortune  and  that  of 
many  of  his  relatives  to  the  maintenance  of  these  two 
great  works.    The  second  was  the  titular  Bishop  of 
Amatonte,  D.  Jorge  Montes,  who  on  account  of  poor 
health  was  obliged  to  resign  shortly  after  his  ap|»oiiit- 
ment.    The  third  is  the  Rev.  Hodolfo  Vergara  Antl- 
mez,  journalist,  orator,  poet,  and  author  of  various 
historic  and  didactic  works  which  have  attracted  con- 
siderable not ici'.    Among  the  most  noted  professors 
of  the  university  may  be  mentioned:  D.  Abdon  Ci- 
fuentcs,  senator  and  Minister  of  State,  who  has  de- 
voted his  entire  life  to  working  for  the  freedom  and  tin* 

K ingress  of  private  education;  I).  Clemcnte  Fabres, 
.  Carlos  Hiso patron,  D.  Ventura  Blanco  Viel,  D. 
Kamon  Gutierrez,  D.  Enrique  Richard  Fontecilla,  all 
noted  jurists  and  public  men;  D.  Joaquin  Walker 
Martinez,  Chilian  representative  to  the  I  nited  States 
and  the  Argentine  Republic,  parliamentary  orator 
and  statesman;  I).  Miguel  Cnichaga,  author  of  a 
treatise  on  international  law;  I).  I.uis  Barros  Mcndez, 
litterateur;  D.  Francisco  tie  Borja  Echeverria,  econo- 
mist and  sociologist;  Canon  Esteban  Munnz  Donaso, 
orator  and  poet!  and  Rev,  Ramon  Angel  Jara,  the 
present  Bishop  of  Serena. 


Anuaeio  de  la  OUmwIM  CaUliai  de  Santiago  de  CkiU  3  vol*.; 
Catdlogadcla*  etitnirtieae  dt  .  .  .  Chile  (Santiago.  1911). 

Carlos  Silva  Cotapos. 
Santiago  de  Compos  tela  See  Compobtela. 
Santiago  de  Cuba.   See  Cuba. 

Santiago  del  Estero,  Diocese  of  (Sancti  Jacobi 
de  Estero),  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  erected  25 
March,  1907,  suffragan  of  Buenos  Aires.  Its  terri- 
tory exactly  corresponds  with  that  of  the  State  of  San- 
tiago, bounded  by  the  States  of  Salta  and  Tucuman 
on  the  N.  W.,  La  Rioiaon  the  W.,  Cordova  on  theS., 
Sante  Fe  on  the  E.,  and  by  the  Territory  of  El  Chaco  on 
the  N.  E.  It  has  an  area  of  nearly  40,000  sq.  miles 
and  a  population  averaging  about  5  to  the  sq.  mile. 

Santiago,  the  cathedral  city  aa  well  as  the  capital 
of  the  state,  is  situated  on  the  Rio  Dulce,  about 
forty  miles  north  of  the  Salinas  G ramies,  or  Great 
Salt  Marshes,  of  Northern  Argentina.  Although  the 
newest  diocese  in  the  republic,  its  capital  was  the 
seat  of  the  first  bishop  in  that  part,  of  South  America. 
The  ecclesiastical  organization  of  what  afterwards 
became  the  Argentine  Republic  began  in  1570  under 
St.  Pius  V,  who  erected  what  was  at  first  known  as 
the  Diocese  of  Tucuman.  Thus,  the  original  diocese 
of  all  but  the  seaboard  of  that  country,  covered  a 
vast  and  almost  unexplored  territory  of  the  same 
name.  The  Spanish  settlement  of  Santiago  del 
Estero  was  then  designated  as  the  seat  of  the  Bishop 
of  Tucuman,  and  its  church,  built  about  1570,  was 
the  cathedral.  Not  until  nearly  one  hundred  and 
thirty  years  later  (1699),  in  the  episcopate  of  Juan 
Manuel  Mereadilk),  O.P.,  was  the  see  transferred  to 
Cordova.  The  old  diocese  thenceforward  took  its 
name  from  its  capital,  being  known  as  the  Diocese 
of  Cordova.  Thus  Cordova  is  still  regarded  as  the 
most  ancient  dioeeae  of  Argentina,  while  the  most 
ancient  cathedral  in  the  country  is  at  Santiago  del 
Estero.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  Diocese 
of  Salta  was  formed  out  of  that  part,  of  the  Cordova 
jurisdiction  which  included  Tucuman  and  Santiago; 
from  a  portion  of  the  Salta  jurisdiction  the  (new) 
Diocese  of  Tucuman  was  formed  in  1897,  and  from 
this  new  diocese,  again,  was  formed,  ten  years  later, 
the  Diocese  of  Santiago  del  Estero. 

For  three  years  after  its  erection  the  diocese  was 
governed  by*  Hight  Rev.  Pablo  Padilla,  Bishop  of 
Tucuman,  as  administrator  Apostolic,  until  in  1907 
Right  Rev.  Juan  Martin  Janiz,  its  first  bishop,  was 
appointed  bv  Pius  X.  It  is  divided  into  twelve 
parishes.  The  parochial  clergy  an-  few  for  so  large 
a  territory — not  more  than  one  priest  to  each  parish, 
besides  a  vicar  forane  and  the  bishop's  personal 
staff.  Then-  are,  however,  three  schools  for  bovs, 
and  an  orphanage  under  the  care  of  religious  at  the 
capital,  besides  several  other  approved  Catholic 
educational  institutions. 

Guta  rrlrA.  d.  In  R,p.  Argentina  (Burmw  Aires,  1910):  BaT- 
taxdieh,  Annuaire  pnnl.  (1911). 

E.  Macpherson. 

Santiago  de  Venezuela.  See  Caracas,  Arch- 
diocese of. 

Santini,  Giovanni  Sante  Gaspero,  astronomer, 
b.  at  Caprese,  in  Tuscany.  30  Jan.,  17X7;  d.at  Padua, 
26  June,  1877.  He  received  his  first  instruction  from 
his  parental  uncle,  the  Abate  Giovanni  Battista 
Santini.  This  excellent  teacher  implanted  at  the 
same  time  the  deep  religious  sentiments  which  San- 
tini preserved  throughout  his  life.  After  finishing 
his  philosophical  studies  in  the  school  year  1801-2,  at 
the  seminary  of  Prato,  he  entered  in  1S02  the  Uni- 
versity of  P'isa.  He  very  soon  abandoned  the  study 
of  law  in  order  to  devote  himself,  under  the  direct  ion 
of  Prof.  Paoli  and  Abate  Pacchiano,  exclusively  to 
mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences.  It  ap|>cars 
that  at  Pisa  Santini  still  wore  the  cassock.    This  cir- 
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cumstance.  and  possibly  also  bis  being  confuted  with 
his  uncle  (iiovanni  Battista,  may  account  for  the 
fact  that  in  bibliographical  dictionaries  he  still  fig- 
ures under  the  title  of  abate.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  never  received  major  orders.  In  1K10  he 
married  Teresa  Pastrovich,  and  one  year  after  her 
death,  in  1843,  he  contracted  a  second  marriage  with 
Adriana  Conforti,  who  outlived  him.  During  his 
stay  at  Fisa  he  won  by  his  diligence  the  love  anil  con- 
fidence not  only  of  his  professors  but  also  of  the  rector 
of  the  university  and  of  the  influential  Possombroni. 
At  their  urgent  suggestion  Santini's  family,  especially 
his  uncle,  made  great  sacrifices  to  enable  him  to  con- 
tinue his  studies  in  Milan  (1805-1806)  under  Oriani, 
Cesaris,  and  Carlini.  On  17  Oct.,  1806,  the  Italian 
Government  appointed  him  assistant  to  the  direc- 
tor of  the  observatory  at  Padua,  Abate  Chiminello, 
whom  he  succeeded  in  1814.  In  1813  the  university 
offered  him  the  chair  of  astronomy,  a  position  in 
which  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor  Francis  I 
in  1818  after  the  Venetian  territory  had  become  part 
of  Austria.  In  addition  he  taught  for  several  years, 
as  substitute,  elementary  algebra,  geometry,  and 
higher  mathematics.  During  the  school  years  1824— 
1825  and  1856-7  he  was  rector  of  the  university,  and 
from  1845  to  1872  director  of  mathematical  studies. 
Towards  the  end  of  1873  he  suffered  repeatedly  from 
fainting  spells  which  were  followed  by  a  steadily  in- 
creasing physical  and  mental  weakness  and  final 
breakdown. '  He  died  in  his  ninety-first  year  at  his 
villa.  Noventa  Padovana. 

Both  as  a  practical  and  theoretic  astronomer,  San- 
tini  has  made  the  Observatory  of  Padua  famous.  When 
he  took  charge  the  observatory  was  located  in  an  old 
fortified  tower,  in  a  precarious  condition.  The  most 
valuable  instrument  he  found  was  a  Ramsden  mural 
quadrant  eight  feet  in  diameter.  On  account  of  the 
political  complications  and  Chimincllo's  protracted 
illness,  the  practical  work  was  reduced  to  a  minimum — 
regular  meteorological  observations.  Santini  at  once 
began  to  take  careful  observations  of  comets,  planets, 
planetoids,  occultations,  and  eclipses.  In  1811  he 
determined  the  latitude  of  Padua  with  the  aid  of 
Gauss's  method  of  three  stars  in  the  same  altitude, 
and  in  1815  again,  with  a  new  repeating  circle.  In 
1822,  '24,  and  '28  he  assisted  the  astronomical  and 
geodetic  service  of  Italy  by  making  observations  in 
longitude.  Constantly  striving  to  equip  this  insti- 
tute in  accordance  with  the  latest  requirements  of  sci- 
ence, he  installed  in  1823  a  new  Utzschneider  equa- 
torial, and  in  1837  a  new  meridian  circle.  With  these 
last  he  began  at  once  to  make  zonal  observations  for  a 
catalogue  of  stars  between  declinat  ion  +  l()c  and  — 10°, 
an  undertaking  which  he  carried  out  on  a  large  scale, 
and  which  he,  with  the  aid  of  his  assistant,  Trette- 
nero,  completed  in  1857,  after  ten  years  of  work.  In 
1843  he  made  a  scientific  journey  through  Germany, 
ami  in 'the  most  scientific  centres  he  conferred  with 
distinguished  savants  in  his  own  and  related  fields. 
As  a  theoretic  astronomer.  Santini  deserves  notice  for 
his  researches  concerning  the  comets.  In  the  Encke- 
Galle  catalogue  he  is  credited  with  the  calculation 
of  nineteen  orbits.  He  acquired  his  greatest  fame 
by  his  calculations  of  the  orbital  disturbances  dur- 
ing the  period  from  1832-1852  caused  by  the  great 
planets  on  the  comet  of  Biela.  The  time  and  place  of 
the  ap|>oaranee  of  this  comet  in  1846  corresponded 
exactly  with  previous  calculations.  In  1819-20  ho 
published  his  " Element!  di  Astronomia"  (2nd  ed., 
Padua,  1830),  a  work  in  two  parts,  of  classic  soberness 
and  thoroughness.  In  1828  appeared  his  "Teorica 
degli  Stromenti  Ottici",  also  published  in  Padua,  in 
which  he  explains  by  means  of  the  most  simple  for- 
mulas the  construction  of  the  different  kinds  of  tele- 
sco|>es,  microscopes  etc.  A  number  of  dissertations 
on  geodetic  and  astronomic  subjects  from  his  pen  ap- 
peared in  the  annals  of  learned  associations,  in  the 


" Correspondance  du  Baron  de  Zach",  "Astrono- 
mische  Nachrichten",  etc.  Besides  some  twenty  Ital- 
ian scientific  societies,  Santini  became  a  member 
in  1825  of  the  London  Royal  Astronomical  Society; 
in  1845  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Institut  de 
France;  and  in  1847  member  of  the  Kaiserliche 
Akiulemie  der  Wissenschaften  of  Vienna.  When  in 
1866  Venice  was  separated  from  Austria,  he  became  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  last-named  association. 
Danish,  Austrian,  Spanish,  and  Italian  decorations 
were  bestowed  upon  him.  A  complete  list  of  his 
writings  may  be  found  in  the  "Discoreo"  (pp.  42-67) 
by  Lorenzoni,  mentioned  below. 

Lorcmioni.  (liomnni  Santini,  la  tun  rita  t  U  rue  npere.  Di*' 
cone  UUo  nella  ehirm  di  S.  Sofia  in  Padava  (Padua,  1877): 
In  oecarione  del  prima  cenlenario  dalta  natrita  de-lf  a*tro~ 
rwmo  Santini  (Padua,  IHH7);  von  WeRXHACII,  HiograJ,  Lexikan 
det  Kaiterthums  Oettrrieh  mil  I'nterttiUrung  durthdir  aim.  A  tad. 
Wtmffimn  I*"),*  v.;  PooocNDoarr.  Biograf.  IM.  Handb., 

J.  Stein. 

Santo  Domingo,  Archdiocese  of  (Sancti  Dom- 
inici),  erected  on  8  August,  1511,  by  Julius  II, 
who  by  the  Bull  "Pontifex  Romanus"  on  that  date 
established  also  the  Sees  of  Concepcion  de  la  Vega 
and  of  San  Juan  of  Porto  Rico  Three  prelates,  who 
had  been  appointed  to  the  sees  comprising  the  ecclesias- 
tical province  created  previously  (1504)  by  the  same 
sovereign  pontiff,  united  their  petition  to  that  of  the 
Crown  in  requesting  the  Holy  See  (see  Porto  Rico) 
to  suppress  the  same  and  to  establish  the  three  new 
dioceses  as  suffragans  to  the  Sw  of  Seville.  This 
alteration  was  effected  before  any  one  of  the  prelates 
in  question  had  taken  possession  of  his  diocese  or  had 
received  consecration.  Father  Francisco  Garcia  dc 
Padilla,  Franciscan,  who  had  been  in  1504  the  prel- 
ate designed  to  occupy  the  See  of  Bayuna  (Baynoa, 
Baiunensis),  on  the  extinction  of  the  same  was  chosen 
the  first  Bishop  of  Santo  Domingo,  having  been  so 
mentioned  in  tne  Bull  of  the  erection  of  the  diocese. 
He  died  before  his  consecration,  after  having  named 
Rev.  Carlos  de  Aragon  his  vicar-general  and  having 
authorized  him  to  take  possession  of  the  diocese  in  the 
name  of  the  bishop,  who  never  reached  America.  The 
first  bishop  to  occupy  the  See  of  Santo  Domingo  was 
Alessandro  Geraldini,  appointed  in  1516  and  died  in 
1524.  He  was  a  native  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  the  only 
representative  of  all  America  to  assist  at  the  Fifth 
Lateran  Council. 

Paul  III  on  12  Feb.,  1545,  elevated  Santo  Domingo 
to  the  rank  of  an  archdiocese,  the  incumbent  of  the 
see  at  the  time,  Bishop  Alonso  de  Fuenmayor,  l>e- 
c. nning  the  first  archbishop.  Santo  Domingo  as  the 
first  metropolitan  sec  of  America,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Bull  of  erection  "Super  Universal  Orb  is 
Ecclesias",  had  five  suffragan  sees,  as  follows:  San 
Juan  in  Porto  Rico,  Santiago  in  Cuba,  Com  in  Vene- 
zuela, Santa  Marta  of  Cartagena,  and  Trujillo  in  Hon- 
duras. The  Diocese  of  Concepcion  de  la  Vega  had 
been  united,  after  the  death  of  its  first  bishop,  Pedro 
Suarez  de  Deza,  to  the  See  of  Santo  Domingo  by  Apos- 
tolic authority.  Nothing  in  the  text  of  the  Bull  of 
erection  would  warrant  the  use  of  the  title  of  Primate 
of  the  Indies  by  the  archbishop  of  this  see.  although  it 
remains  indisputable  that  it  is  the  first  metropolitan 
see  of  all  America.  Santo  Domingo  is  equally  en- 
titled to  be  called  the  cradle  of  Christianity  in  America, 
being  the  centre  of  the  religious  and  missionary  zeal 
that  radiated  thence  to  the  adjoining  islands  and  main- 
land. The  Bull  of  Alexander  VI.  dated  24  June, 
1403,  designated  the  Franciscan  Father  Buil  (Boil* 
to  accompany  Columbus  on  his  second  voyage  of 
discovery,  with  ample  faculties  as  Apostolic  dele- 
gate or  vicar,  and  to  bring  to  the  New  Worjd  a 
body  of  zealous  missionaries.  The  unfortunate  inci- 
dent which  deprived  America  of  his  services  doubtless 
marred  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  the  beginning. 
But  on  30  August,  1495,  a  band  of  Franciscans  and 
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other  missioners  arrived  in  Hispaniola  to  replace  a  dis- 
contented element  that  occasioned  no  small  annoy- 
ance to  tho  great  discoverer,  and  to  lay  the  solid  foun- 
dation of  tin-  Faith  among  the  native  Indians. 

The  archdiocese  contains  600,000  Catholics;  66 
secular  and  12  regular  priests;  32  Sisters  of  Charity :  68 
churches;  103  chapels;  1  seminary;  257  schools.  The 
present  archbishop,  Mgr.  Adolfo  Nouel,  was  bom  at 
Santo  Domingo,  12  December,  1862;  elected  titular 
Archbishop  of  Mcthymna,  8  October,  1904;  conse- 
crated at  Rome  eight  days  later  as  coadjutor  to  Arch- 
bishop de  Merino  of  Santo  Domingo,  whom  he  suc- 
ceeded in  August,  1906. 

Holetin  ecieeuittico  de  Ui  arouidioceti*  dt  Santo  Domingo;  Bull 
Pontt/e*  Romanut  in  Arehieu  de  Stmanca*;  Buu,  La  colonuatxon 
de  Puerto  Rieo  (San  Juan.  1907) ;  Document*  in  epiaoopal  archirea. 
Baa  Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

W.  A.  Jones. 
S&ntorin.   See  Thera,  Diocese  or. 

San  toe,  Joao  dos,  Dominican  missionary  in  India 
and  Africa,  b.  at  Evora,  Portugal;  d.  at  Goa  in  1622. 
His  book  "Ethiopia  Oriental"  is  the  best  description 
of  the  Portuguese  occupation  of  Africa  at  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  Portugal  was  at  the 
zenith  of  her  power  there.  His  account  of  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Bantu  tribes  at  that  date  is 
most  valuable;  he  was  a  keen  observer,  and  generally 
a  sober  narrator  of  things  that  he  saw.  This  work 
is  now  a  Portuguese  classic.  On  13  August,  1586. 
four  months  after  leaving  Lisbon,  dos  Santos  arrived 
in  Mozambique.  He  was  at  once  sent  to  Sofala, 
where  he  remained  four  years  with  Father  Joao 
Madeira.  Between  them  they  baptized  some  1694 
natives  and  had  built  three  chapels  when  they  were 
ordered  back  to  Mozambique.  After  a  journey  of 
peal  hardships  they  wore  forced  to  remain  on  the 
Zambesi  River,  dos  Santos  staying  at  Tete  for 
eight  months.  From  registers  found  there  he  dis- 
covered that  the  Dominicans  had  baptized  about 
20,000  natives  before  the  year  1591  at  Tete  alone. 
From  Mozambique  he  was  sent  to  the  small  island 
of  Quoriniba.  where  he  remained  for  two  years.  The 
registers  here  gave  the  information  that  16,000 
natives  had  been  baptized  In-fore  the  year  1593. 
Next  he  was  appointed  commissary  of  the  Bulla  da 
Cruxada  at  Sofala,  where  he  stayed  more  than  a 
year.  His  labours  in  Africa  ended  on  22  August, 
1597,  when  he  left  Mozambique  for  India.  With  the 
exception  of  eleven  vears  sin-nt  in  Europe  (1606-17) 
he  lived  the  rest  of  his  life  in  India. 

Btkiofna  Oriental  (Uaboo,  1891);  Tubal,  The  Portugueee  in 
,    Sovin  AJnca  (Cape  Town,  1890). 

Sidney  R.  Welch. 

San  Xavier  del  Bac,  Mission  or,  one  of  the  eight 
missions  founded  by  the  Spanish  Padres  between  1687 
and  1720  in  the  Pimeria  Alta,  within  the  present  lim- 
its of  the  State  of  Arizona,  viz.  Guovavi,  San  Xavier 
del  Bac  (of  the  water),  Tumacacuri  (San  Jose,  which 
has  been  reserved  by  Act  of  Congress  as  a  nat  ional 
monument  i,  Tubac  (Santa  Gortrudis).  Sonoitag  (San 
Miguel i,  Arivaoa,  Santa  Ana,  and  Calaba&as  (San 
Cayetanoi.  Of  these  only  Tumacacuri  and  San 
Xavier  del  Bar  are  extant:  the  former,  situated  forty- 
five  mile.-*  south  of  Tucson,  is  in  a  ruinous  condit  ion ;  the 
bitter,  nine  miles  south  of  Tucson,  in  the  fertile  Santa 
Cruz  vallev  and  close  to  the  Papngo  village,  has  n«- 
rnained  in  a  remarkable  state  of  preservation  and  is 
visited  annually  by  a  great  number  of  pilgrims,  tour- 
ists and  students  of  art  and  history.  Founded  in  1699 
by  the  Jesuit  missionary  Kusebius  Kino  (Kuhnei,  a 
nativeof  the  Austrian  Tyrol  who  resigned  tin-  chair  of 
mathemaiirs  at  the  University  of  Ingolstadt  to  evan- 
gelize the  aborigines  of  the  New  World,  the  Church  of 
£an  Xavier  del  Bar  was  completed  bv  the  Spanish 
rrainuseaiis  at  a  later  date,  with  the  exception  Of  one 
ot  the  tower-,  which  remained  unfinished.  It  is  built 
ol  stone  and  brick,  with  a  mortar  the  process  of  which 


is  now  lost  and  which  has  retained  to  this  day  the  con- 
sistency of  cement.  Its  inside  dimensions  are  105  feet 
by  70  in  the  transept  and  27  in  the  nave.  It  has  the 
form  of  the  Latin  cross.  Experts  have  been  at  vari- 
ance regarding  the  style  of  architecture  at  San  Xa- 
vier, some  pronouncing  it  Moorish,  others  Byzantine, 
others  again  describing  it  as  a  mixture  of  both.  It 
seems  now  established  that  it  may  not  be  called  Moor- 
ish, as  it  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  Moorish 
architecture  as  exemplified  in  the  Orient  and  South- 
ern Spain,  although  it  bears  traces  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  Moorish  art  over  the  Renaissance  in 
Spain.  The  proper  denomination  should  be  the 
Spanish  Mission  style,  viz.  Spanish  Renaissance  as 
modified  by  local  conditions  in  the  Spanish  colonies 
of  the  New  World. 

Directly  in  front  of  the  church  is  an  atrium,  en- 
closed by  a  fence  wall,  where  the  Indians  used  to  hold 
their  meetings.  The  facade,  profusely  adorned  with 
arabesques  of  varied  colours  and  bearing  the  coat- 
of-arms  of  St.  Francis,  is  flanked  by  two  towers  80 


MuuijoN  or  Han  Xavilk  del  Bac 


feet  high.  From  the  top,  made  accessible  by  easy 
winding  stairs  cut  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  a 
comprehensive  view  may  be  obtained  over  the  ver- 
dant Santa  Cruz  valley*  the  distant  city  of  Tucson 
and  the  circle  of  lofty,  pinnacled  mountains. 

Tho  interior  is  frescoed  throughout,  and  contains  a 
great  number  of  artistic  statues  made  of  wood.  The 
rercdos  of  the  main  altar  and  of  the  side  chapels  are 
elaborately  decorated  in  bas-relief  with  scroll  work 
covered  with  gold  leaf,  and  are  supported  by  columns 
of  unique  designs.  Above  the  centre  of  the  transept 
a  cupola  rises  to  a  height  of  55  feet.  Six  minor  domes 
divide  the  remaining  space.  Two  figures  of  lions 
carved  in  wood  guard  the  access  to  the  sanctuary. 
The  terTaceil  roof  is  surrounded  by  a  balustrade  in 
masonry,  each  baluster  tailoring  into  a  cement 
finial  and  supporting  on  either  side  a  lion's  head, 
reminiscent  of  the  escutcheon  of  Castile  olid  Leon. 
To  the  west  of  the  church  is  an  open  cortile.  the 
ancient  burying  ground,  with  fourteen  pillars  in 
the  wall  bearing  niches  for  the  Stations  of  the  Cross 
worked  in  high-relief.  At  the  west  cud  of  the  cortile 
stands  a  domed  chapel  with  a  belfry,  used  formerly  as 
a  mortuary  chapel,  since  dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows. 

Adjacent  to  the  church  are  gathered  the  mission 
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buildings,  surrounding  a  spacious  patio  lined  with 
arcades  and  a  monumental  entrance  consisting  of 
aeven  arches.  As  it  now  stands,  San  Xavier  del  Bac 
is  considered  the  most  remarkable  relic  of  the  Spanish 
period  north  of  Mexico;  many  important  features 
which  had  gradually  disappeared  were  replaced  dur- 
ing the  years  1906-10  by  the  Bishop  of  Tucson  on  his 
own  responsibility,  in  an  effort  to  restore  the  ancient 
and  venerable  pile  to  its  pristine  grandeur  and  to 
preserve  it  for  future  generations. 

From  1827,  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Spanish 
missionaries,  to  1866,  when  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Salpointe 
(later  Archbishop  of  Santa  F6)  came  to  Tucson,  the 
mission  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac  was  completely  aban- 
doned and  left  to  the  care  of  the  Papago  Indians,  who 
saved  it  from  destruction  by  the  Apaches.  Since 
1868,  when  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Arizona  was 
erected,  the  bishops  of  Tucson  have,  by  unremitting 
care  and  frequent  outlay,  warded  off  decay  and  ulti- 
mate ruin  from  the  precious  monument,  constantly 
devoting  at  the  same  time  especial  and  personal  at- 
tention to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Papago  In- 
dians gathered  around  the  mission.  For  the  past 
thirty-five  years  a  school  has  been  maintained  by  the 
clergy  of  the  parish  of  Tucson  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Papago  children.  It  is  located  in  the  mission  build- 
ings and  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Saint  Joseph 
of  Carondelet. 

Ahhiciyita.  Crimen  trrdftcn  del  Apodiliro  colegio  dt  Qvrrtiaro; 
GemcKA*  in  Hull,  Am.  Coin.  Hid.  Hoc.,  V,  no.  2  (June,  1804):  Oa- 
TK41A.  Hidoria  del  '•    .  .->.".  Sonora,  Sinaleta  y  Ambat  California* 

Vllrxirn,  H*»7| ;  CnSTtWKAt*-Jot.Y,  Hid.  de  la  eompagnie  dt  Jtttu, 
(Paria,  IS.W).  iii;  nr.  |.«.\-<».  Hid.  of  Ariiona;  Hamilton,  fte- 
ttmret*  of  Ariiona ;  Hillary  of  Arizona  Territory  (Han  FrancWo, 
1SS41;  .S»lp«inte.  SoUlirrt  of  the  Crou  (Rannin*,  Cal..  1898); 
Fhaxcuoo  Cj arcks(  Diary,  tr.  Cocbb  (N«-w  York,  1900). 

Henry  Granjon. 

Sao  Carlos  do  Pinhal,  Diocese  of  (S.  Carou 
Pinhalensis),  suffragan  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Sao 
Paulo,  Brazil,  South  America,  created  on  7  June, 
1908.  The  lit.  Rev.  Jose'  Mareondes  Homem  de 
Mello,  the  present  bishop,  was  born  on  13  Feb..  1860, 
and  elevated  in  May,  1906;  he  had  been  Archbishop 
of  Para,  from  which  he  resigned.  The  residence  of 
the  bishop  is  at  Sao  Carlos  do  Pinhal,  State  of  Sao 
Paulo,  founded  in  1857  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  city 
on  21  April,  1KS0.  It  is  connected  with  the  city  of 
Sao  Paulo,  capital  of  the  state,  by  a  railroad,  the  trip 
occupying  about  six  hours.  Its  populat  ion  is  est  imated 
at  67,000,  mostly  Catholics.  Ilesides  the  public 
schools  and  those  maintained  by  the  diocese,  there  is 
an  excellent  institution  for  the  education  of  girls, 
known  as  "Collegio  de  Sao  Carlos"  and  directed  by 
the  Bitten  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament. 

Julian  Moreno-Lacalle. 

Sao  Luis  de  Caceres,  Diocese  of  (Sancti  Aloy- 
att  de  CA  ceres),  in  Brazil,  suffragan  of  Cuyabd, 
from  which  diocese  (archdiocese  since  5  April,  1910) 
it  was  separate*!  by  a  pajwl  Decree  of  10  March,  1910. 
Sao  Luiz  ile  Caceres,  otherwise  known  as  Villa  Maria, 
is  situated  in  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rio  Paraguay  als>ut  115  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Cuyaba  ami  50  miles  from  the  Bolivian  boundary. 
Founded  in  1776  by  I.uiz  de  Albuquerque  de  Mello 
Pereira  e  Carcres  as  a  fort  to  oppose  the  Spaniards 
and  called  Maiia  in  honour  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal, 
it  was  chartered  as  a  town  in  1859.  In  1895  its  popu- 
lation was  only  about  1600  (mostly  Indiana),  but 
owing  to  the  increasing  commerce  between  Matto 
G rosso  and  the  Smith  which  is  carried  on  entirely  by 
river,  Sao  Luiz  (being  the  moM  southerly  Brazilian 
port  on  the  Rio  Paraguay)  has  become  an  important 
centre.  The  cathedral  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Aloy- 
eius.    The  diocesan  statistics  are  not.  yet  available* 

Oauanti.  Compendia  dt  hidoria  do  Brazil,  III  (Sao  Paulo, 
19(12),  226-41. 

A.  A. 
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Sao  Luis  de  Maranhao,  Diocem  of  (Sancti 
Lt'oovtci  de  Marauna.no),  suffragan  of  Belem  de 
Para,  comprises  tho  State  of  Maranh&o  in  Northern 
Brazil.  The  Prefecture  of  Sao  Luiz  was  annexed  to 
the  See  of  Olinda  by  Innocent  XI,  15  July,  1614;  on 
30  Aug.,  1677,  it  was  created  a  bishopric  depend- 
ent on  Lisbon;  Frci  Antonio  de  8.  Maria,  a  Capu- 
chin of  S.  Antonio,  was  appointed  to  the  see,  but 
before  he  took  possession  he  was  transferred  to 
Miranda,  and  Gregorio  dos  Anjos,  a  secular  canon 
of  the  Congregation  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  be- 
came its  first  bishop.  It  comprised  then  ail  Maran- 
h&o, Para,  and  Amazonas.  The  see  waa  vacant  from 
1813  till  1820;  Leo  XII  made  it  suffragan  to  S&o  Sal- 
vador (15  June,  1827).  In  Jan.,  1905,  the  Diocese  of 
Piahuv  was  separated  from  S&o  Luiz,  which  became 
suffragan  to  Belem  de  Para,  3  May,  1906.  The  Dio- 
cese of  S&o  Luiz  has  an  area  of  177,560  square  miles, 
and  contains  about  500,000  inhabitants,  practically 
all  Catholics;  57  parishes;  36  secular  clergy;  12  La- 
zarists  and  Capuchins;  2  congregations  of  nuns;  and 
about  100  churches  and  chapels.  The  present  bishop, 
Francisco  de  Paula  Silva,  CM.,  successor  of  Mgr 
Albano,  was  born  at  Douradinho  on  31  Oct.,  1866; 
joining  the  Lazarists  he  was  professed  in  1891;  or- 
dained on  24  Jan.,  1896;  appointed  master  of  novices  at 
Petropolis,  and  later  rector  of  the  I-azarist  College,  at 
Scrra  de  Caracas,  named  Bishop  of  S&o  Luiz  on  18 
April,  1907;  consecrated  on  14  July  following  by 
Cardinal  Arcovcrde  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

The  territory  of  Maranh&o  was  discovered  by 
Pinz6n  in  1506  and  granted  to  Jo&o  de  Barros  in 
1534  as  a  Portuguese  hereditary  captaincy.  The 
Island  of  Maranh&o  lies  between  the  Bays  of  S&o 
Marcos  and  S&o  Stmt.  It  was  seized  in  1612  bv  the 
French  under  Daniel  de  La  Touche,  Seigneur  de  La 
Rividifrc,  who  founded  S&o  Luiz,  near  the  Rio 
Itapicurd,  the  site  being  blessed  by  the  Capuchins 
who  accompanied  him  and  who  established  the  Con- 
vent of  St.  Francis.  The  island  was  seized  by  the 
Portuguese  under  Albuquerque  in  1614.  Very  suc- 
cessful Indian  missions  were  soon  begun  by  the 
Jesuits,  who  were  temporarily  expelled  as  a  result 
of  a  civil  war  in  1684  for  their  opposition  to  the  en- 
slavement of  the  Indians.  S&o  Luiz  city  has  about 
30,000  inhabitants,  and  contains  several  convents, 
charitable  institutes,  the  episcopal  palace,  a  fine 
Carmelite  church,  and  an  ecclesiastical  seminary. 

GalaXTI.  Hid.  de  Brntil  (Sao  Paulo.  1896-1905). 

A.  A.  MacErlean. 

Sao  Paulo,  Arcitdiocesb  of  (S.  Pauli  in  Bra- 
silia).— The  ecclesiastical  province  of  S&o  Paulo,  in 
the  Republic  of  Brazil,  South  America,  comprises  the 
Dioceses  of  Campinas,  Riberfto  Preto,  Taunate,  Bo- 
tucatu,  Corityba,  and  S&o  Carlos  do  Pinhal,  all  these 
dioceses  being  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  Created  a 
bishopric  in  1745  it  was  raised  to  metropolitan  rank 
in  1908,  when  the  above  mentioned  dioceses  were  also 
created.  The  Catholic  population  in  the  province  in 
1910  amounted  to  over  2,500,000  souls.  There  are 
203  secular  priests;  50  regular  priests,  distributed 
among  7  religious  orders  and  institutions  of  learn- 
ing; 4  convents;  530  churches  and  chapels;  and  36 
Catholic  Behools.  In  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  the  seat 
of  the  archdiocese,  are  located:  the  Seminario  Pro- 
vincial, for  ecclesiastical  st  udents;  the  Seminario  Cen- 
tral ;  the  Seminario  das  Kducandos,  under  the  Sisters 
of  St.  Joseph,  for  the  education  of  poor  girls;  the 
Gymnasio  de  S.  Bento,  directed  by  the  Benedictines; 
the  Gvmnasio  Diocesano  de  S.  Paulo,  under  the  Mar- 
ist  Brothers;  the  Ctymnasio  de  N'ossa  Senhora  do 
Monte  Carmo:  and  the  Lyceu  de  Artes  e  Officios  do 
Sogrado  Corac&o  de  Jesus.  The  Catholic  publica- 
tions in  tho  diocese  are:  the  "Boletin  ecclesiastico", 
the  official  organ;  "  Ave  Maria";  "Estandarte  Catho- 
lico";  "Unifto  Catholica".    The  city  of  S&o  Paulo, 
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foundwl  in  1561,  is  one  of  the  most  populous  (350,000 
in  1910)  and  prosperous  in  Brazil;  it  is  the  centre  of  t  he 
coffee  trade,  Brazil's  greatest  industry.  The  present 
archbishop,  the  Most  Rev.  Ihiarte  Leopoldo  da  Silva 
(b.  4  Apr.,  1S64),  was  transferred  to  Sao  Paulo  in 
1907,  and  consecrated  in  1908. 

Julian*  Moreno-Lac  a  li  i 

Sao  Pedro  do  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.    See  Porto 
Alkore,  Archdiocese  or. 

Sao  Salvador  de  Bahia  do  Todos  os  Santos, 

Archdiocese  of  (Sancti  Salvatorib  omnium  Sanc- 
torum), a  Brazilian  see  erected  by  Julius  III,  25 
Feb.,  1551,  as  suffragan  of  Lisbon,  and  raised  to 
archicpiacopal  rank  by  Innocent  XI,  16  Nov.,  1676. 
The  diocese  at  first  comprised  all  Brazil,  which  had 
previously  formed  part  ot  the  Diocese  of  Funchal;  the 
first  Mass  in  Brazil  was  celebrated  on  26  April,  1500, 
at  Coroa  Vermelha  Island  by  Henrique  dc  Coimbra, 
O.F.M.    In  1537  the  Mercy  Hospital  was  erected  at 
Santos.    The  first  bishop,  Pedro  Fernandcs  Sardinha, 
arrived  at  Bahia  on  22  June,  1552;  he  left  on  2  June, 
1556,  to  return  to  Europe,  but  was  shipwrecked  be- 
tween the  rivers  Sao  Francisco  and  Cururipu,  and 
murdered  by  the  Indians,  16  June,  1556.  The  Church 
was  then  governed  by  Francisco  Fernandes  till  the  ar- 
rival of  the  second  bishop,  Pedro  Ix-it&o  (1559),  who 
held  the  first  Brazilian  synod  at  Bahia,  where  he  died 
in  1573.    By  1581  there  were  sixty-two  churches  at 
Bahia  and  in  the  neighbouring  region,  the  Reconcavo. 
The  first  archbishop,  Caspar  de  Slendonca,  took  pos- 
session of  his  see  by  procuration  on  3  June,  1677. 
Archbishop  Sebastiao  Monteiro  da  Vida  (1702-22) 
held  a  provincial  council  and  published  the  statutes, 
known  as  " Conatituieao  do  Arcebispado  da  Bahia". 
The  first  governor  of  Brazil,  Thome  de  Souza,  arrived 
at  Bahia  on  29  March,  1549;  with  him  were  six  Jes- 
uits, the  first  sent  to  the  New  World,  under  Manoel 
da  Nobrega.    Two  days  later  the  first  Mass  was  said 
at  Bahia.    On  1  July,  1553,  there  arrived  at  Bahia  the 
Venerable  Jose  Anchicta,  S.J.,  the  Apostle  of  Brazil. 
A  native  mission,  Sao  Andre,  was  begun  forthwith 
near  the  city.    In  1554  Father  da  Nobrega  opened  a 
college  at  Piratininga.    The  early  Jesuit  missionaries 
contributed  greatly  to  the  progress  of  the  new  colony, 
giving  free  education,  curbing  the  violence  of  the 
pioneers,  and  protecting  the  Indians  from  slavery,  for 
which  purpose  they  obtain**!  a  royal  decree  in  1570. 
They  also  constructed,  from  Santos  to  Sao  Paulo,  a 
road  which  for  three  centuries  remained  the  princi- 
pal highway  of  the  region.  They  compiled  many  im- 
portant works  on  the  native  Indian  languages,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  grammars  by  Anchieta, 
Manoel  da  Veiga,  Manoel  dc  Mora***,  Luiz  Figueira, 
and  Montoya;  and  Mammiani's  "Catcchismo  dadou- 
trina  christa  na  lingua  brazilica  da  nacoo  kiriri ".  The 
seminary  at  Bahia  was  founded  bv  Damasus  de  Abreu 
Vieira,  O.F.M. ;  in  1583  the  Benedictines  established 
the  Abbey  of  Sao  Sebastiao  at  Bahia. 

The  episcopal  city,  Bahia,  was  founded  by  Thome1  de 
Souza  in  1549  near  the  site  of  Victoria  which  had  been 
established  in  1536  by  Francisco  Pereira  Coutinho. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  con- 
tained houses  of  the  Benedictines,  Franciscans,  Car- 
melite*, August inians,  Italian  Capuchins,  and  the 
Mendicants  of  the  Holy  Land:  also  the  Carmelite, 
Trinitarian,  Franciscan,  and  Dominican  tcrtiaries,  a 
mercv  hospital,  a  leper  hospital,  and  two  orphanages, 
in  adihtton  to  many  schools.  It  has  now  a  popula- 
tion of  over  2<>0.(>00  inhabitants;  the  archdiocese  con- 
tains about  2,010,000  Catholics,  r*m  Protestants,  208 
parish^,  ■> »()  secular  ami  SO  regular  priests.  3  colleges, 
ainl  ,2>  churches  and  chapels.  The  present  arch- 
bishop Jerome  Thome  da  Silva,  was  born  at  Sobral 
on  12  June,  1*49;  educated  at  the  Collegio  Pio-latino- 
americano  Koine;  or.luine.l  there  on  2]  Deo.,  1K72; 
appointed  Vicar-General  of  Olinda;  named  Bishop  of 


Belem  do  Part  on  26  June,  1890;  and  transferred  as 
successor  of  Mgr  Maeedo  Costa  to  Sao  Salvador  on 
12  Sept.,  1893,  being  enthroned  in  Feb.,  1894. 

Galawtj,  Vomprndio  d*  Auforui  do  Bratit  (S»o  Paulo,  189ft- 
1005).  ui  excellent  account  of  the  early  Indian  tribea.  their 
language*,  ciwloma,  and  rcligiona  ia  (iven  in  I,  90-139;  Socthit, 
//oJ.  u{  Braitl  (U^nduD.  1810-19). 

A.  A.  MacErlean. 

Sio  Sebastiao  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Archdiocese 
or  (S.  Sebabtiani  Fluminib  Januarii). — The  ccelesi- 
astical  province  of  Kio  de  Janeiro,  the  third  of  the 
seven  constituting  the  Brazilian  episcopate,  was  first 
created  a  bishopric,  as  a  suffragan  see  of  the  Archdio- 
cese of  Sao  Salvador  da  Bahia,  by  a  Bull  of  22  Nov., 
1676.  It  was  raised  to  an  archbishopric  in  1893, 
its  jurisdiction  comprising  the  Dioceses  of  Nietheroy 
(1893)  and  Espirito  Santo  (1892)  and  the  Prefecture 
of  Rio  Branco.  The  total  Catholic  population  of  the 
whole  province  in  1910  was  2,051,800,  and  that  of  the 
archdiocese  proper,  800,000.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
latter  extends  over  the  whole  territory  of  the  federal 
district  in  which  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  capital  of  the  re- 
public and  seat  of  the  archdiocese,  is  located.  There 
are  in  the  federal  district  20  pariah  churches,  59  chap- 
els, various  monasteries  and  nunneries,  and  63  Catho- 
lic associations  prominent  among  which  are:  the  "  Ir- 
mandade  do  Sanctissimo  Sacramento  da  Candelaria", 
founded  in  1669  and  in  charge  of  the  bureau  of  chari- 
ties caring  for  nearly  1000  indigent  persons,  and  of  the 
Asylum  of  Our  Lady  of  Piety  for  the  education  of  or- 
phan girls;  the  "  Irmandade  da  Santa  Casa  da  Miseri- 
cordia",  operating  since  1545  and  maintaining  a  gen- 
eral hospital,  a  foundling  asylum,  an  orphan  asylum, 
and  a  funeral  establishment  for  the  burial  of  the  poor. 
These  benevolent  associations,  known  in  Brazil  as 
irmandadrn  (brotherhoods),  do  a  highly  charitable  and 
eminently  Christian  work,  assisting  the  |>oor  and  car- 
ing for  the  orphans  and  the  sick,  by  the  maintenance 
of  hospitals,  asylums,  savings  banks,  schools,  etc. 
There  are  also  several  associations  of  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul,  performing  similar  work.  Of  religioiw  orders, 
there  are  in  the  archdiocese  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  Car- 
melites, Ijizarists,  Dominicans,  and  Benedictines;  of 
female  orders,  then1  are  Sisters  of  Charity,  I'rsulinee, 
Carmelites,  Poor  Clares,  and  others.  The  archdio- 
cese maintains  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  Seminar)*  of  St. 
Joseph.  Among  other  Catholic  institutions  of  learn- 
ing are:  the  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  for 
girls;  the  Jesuit  college;  the  College  of  the  S-icred 
Heart  of  Jesus;  the  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of 
Mary  for  girls.  Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the 
"Cirwulo  Catholico",  a  large  association  founded  on 
15  Sept.,  1899,  for  the  propagation  of  the  Faith,  and 
to  provide  young  men  with  moral  recreation.  The 
organ  of  the  Church  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  "  O  Uni  verso  " 
(Kua  Evaristo  Vega  No.  61 1. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  was  the  first  s|>ot  in  the  New  World 
where  a  colony  of  I'rotestants  settled.  A  little  island 
in  the  bay  was  colonized  and  fortified  by  Villcgaignon 
under  the  patronage  of  Admiral  Coligny  in  1555.  This 
Huguenot  settlement  was  destroyed  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  I.VM),  anil  the  name  of  the  island  changed  to 
Sao  Sebastiao.  The  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  pro- 
claimed the  capital  of  Brazil  in  17ti3.  After  the  em- 
pire was  established,  the  imperial  chapel  near  the  pal- 
ace was  selected  for  a  cathedral,  which  building  ■  at 
present  being  reconstructed.  Adjacent  to  it  is  the 
Church  of  Our  Uvly  of  Mount  Cartnel.  Both  are 
small  structures,  but  preserve  to  a  wonderful  ilcgree 
the  effects  of  I  .at  in-American  architecture.  The 
most  noteworthy  place  of  worship  in  Kio  de  Janeiro  is 
the  Church  of  the  Candelaria.  The  corner-stone  was 
laid  about  17S0,  the  funds  having  been  donated  by  a 
pious  Brazilian  lady  in  gratitude  for  her  rescue  from 
a  great  |H'ril  at  sea.  The  building  was  planned  by  a 
Brazilian  architect,  Kvaristo  de  Vega.  It*  two  towers, 
surmounted  by  glittering  domes,  are  among  the  first 
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objects  to  attract  the  eye  on  entering  the  Bay  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro;  they  rise  to  a  height  of  228  feet  above  the 
street,  but,  unfortunately,  the  narrowness  of  the  thor- 
oughfare prevents  a  good  impression  of  the  size  and 
beauty  of  the  structure.  The  three  bronze  doors,  with 
relief  work  showing  extraordinary  artistic  detail,  and 
the  interior,  finished  in  marble,  with  fine  wall  and  wil- 
ing paintings,  are  among  the  bent  of  their  kind  in 
Latin-America.  The  present  Archbishop  of  Sao  Se- 
basti&o  do  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  His  Eminence  Joaquim 
Cardinal  Arcoverde  de  Albuquerque  Cavalcanti,  bom 
IS  Jan.,  1850,  elected  26  June,  1890,  transferred  to  Rio 
de  Janeiro,  24  July,  1898,  and  created  cardinal  on 
1 1  Dec,  1905.    (See  Brazil,  the  United  States  or.) 

A1.LA1X-.  Riodr  Janrira  (Paris,  1R80):  Ferbeira  p.*  H'wa.  Rio 
d<  Janriro  (Rio  de  Jawir,.,  190.1). 

Julian  Moreno-Lacalle. 

Sao  Thiago  de  Cabo  Verde,  Diocese  of  (Sancti 
Jacobi  Capitis  Viridis),  has  the  seat  of  its  bishopric 
on  the  Island  of  S.  Nicolau  and  comprises  the  Cape 
Verde  Archipelago,  which  forms  one  civil  province, 
and  Portuguese  Guinea,  on  the  coast  of  Senegambia, 
which  forms  another.  Each  of  these  two  provinces 
is  under  a  governor  who  is  appointed  by  the  national 


The  Province  op  Cape  Verde  (Cabo  Verde), 
with  the  seat  of  the  civil  and  military  Government  at 
Praia,  on  the  Island  of  S.  Thiago,  lies  between  14°  4C 
and  17°  14'  N.  latitude  and  between  22°  50'  and 
25°  30'  longitude  W.  of  Greenwich.  It  is  made  up  of 
ten  islands  which  are  divided  into  the  two  groups  of 
Barlavento  and  Sotavento.  The  Barlavento _  group 
consists  of  the  islands  of  Boa-Vista,  Sal,  S.  Nicolau, 
Santa  Luzia,  S.  Vicente,  and  S.  Ant&o;  the  Sota- 
vento group,  of  Maio,  S.  Thiago,  Fogo,  and  Brava. 
In  the  Barlavento  group  of  islands  there  are  two  judi- 
cial districts,  one  with  its  seat  at  Santo  Ant&o,  the 
other  at  Mindello,  on  the  Island  of  S.  Vicente.  The  So- 
tavento group  forms  but  one  judicial  district,  the  seat 
of  which  is  at  Praia,  on  the  Island  of  S.  Thiago.  Each 
of  these  islands  is  under  a  municipal  council  (muni- 
ripio),  except  Maio,  which  belongs  to  the  municipio 
of  Praia,  and  Santa  Luzia,  which  is  still  uninhabited. 

The  province  has  a  population  of  142,000,  of  whom 
4718  are  whites,  50,033  blacks,  and  87,249  mulattoes. 
The  number  of  foreigners  is  very  small,  not  exceed- 
ing 828.  The  areas  and  population  of  the  islands 
are:  Boa  Vista,  230'*  square  miles,  2691  inhabitants; 
Sal,  79' i  square  miles,  040  inhabitants;  S.  Nicolau, 
94' s  square  miles,  10,4*52  inhabitants;  S.  Vicente, 
7.V  •  square  miles,  10,080  inhabitants;  Santa  Luzia, 
16M  square  miles,  uninhabited;  Santo  Ant&o,  302 'i 
square  miles,  33,838  inhabitants;  Maio.  42  square 
miles,  189o  inhabitants;  S.  Thiago,  419'»  square 
miles,  50.082  inhabitants;  Foga,  204-u  square  miles, 
17,582  inhabitants;  Brava,  21'«  square  miles,  8970 
inhabitants.  S.  Vicente  is  an  important  port  and 
coaling  station. 

Ecclesiastically  the  province  is  divided  as  follows: 
Boa  Vista,  2  parishes;  Sal,  1;  S.  Nicolau,  2;  S.  Vi- 
cente, 1;  Santo  Ant&o,  0;  Maio,  1;  S.  Thiago,  11; 
Fogo,  4;  Bruva.  2.  Boa  Vista  contains  3  primary 
schools;  Sal,  2;  S.  Nicolau,  1  lyceum-seminary  ami  0 
primary  schools;  S.  Vicente,  1  school  of  navigation, 
and  7  primary  schools;  Maio,  1:  S.  Thiago,  22;  PofO, 
7:  Brava,  6. 

The  Province  ok  PoRTr<;tESE  Guinea  has  an 
area  of  alwmt  14.270  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  UIMUXM).  Its  capital,  Bolama.isthcscat  of  the  only 
judicial  district  in  the  province,  and  of  the  municipal 
council.  It  has  also  three  military  districts,  Bissau, 
Cacheu,  and  Geba.  Portuguese  Guinea  has  a  vicar- 
gcncral  who  is  nominated  by  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  It  contains  six  parishes:  Bolama,  Bissau, 
Cacheu,  Farim,  Buba,  and  Geba.  There  are  a  few 
primary  schools,  which,  however,  are  |M>orlv  attended. 


Ethnography.— The  population  of  Cape  Verde 
consists  of  European  ami  native  whites,  blacks,  and 
mixed  (medico*).  The  language  is  a  dialect  called 
crioulo,  which  is  made  up  from  various  languages 
with  Portuguese  predominating.  The  people  an-  half 
civilized,  are  mild  in  disposition,  not  inclined  to  hard 
work,  and  by  no  means  provident,  so  that  whenever 
the  rains  fail  they  are  liable  to  suffer  from  great 
scarcity  of  food.  They  have  little  practical  ability 
and  arc  given  to  pleasure,  particularly  to  dancing; 
balls,  which  are  organized  on  the  slightest  pretext,  be- 
ing their  favourite  pastime.  The  arts  are  not  culti- 
vated; industry  and  commerce — what  little  there  is 
— are  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  Europeans.  The 
Catholic  religion  is  professed,  but  its  practice  is 
mingled  with  many  superstitions.  The  average  an- 
nual frequentation  of  the  sacraments  is:  baptisms, 
4872;  marriages,  534;  confessions  and  communions, 
36,000. 

With  respect  to  Guinea  little  can  be  said,  its  popu- 
lation being  still  in  a  condition  of  savagery.  Its  an- 
nual statistics  are:  baptisms,  330;  marriages,  10;  con- 
fessions and  communions,  20.  Arabic  ami  various 
African  dialects  are  spoken. 

History. — It  is  known  that  the  Cape  Verde  Archi- 
pelago was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in  1460,  and 
Guinea  in  1445.  In  1553  these  territories  were 
erected  into  a  diocese  by  a  Bull  of  Clement  VII  dated 
31  January.  The  diocese  has  been  governed  by 
prelates  of  great  learning,  some  of  them  also  of  great 
virtue,  and  to  them  is  due  all  the  improvement  that 
has  been  wrought  in  the  condition  of  Cape  Verde.  It 
has  no  charitable  organizations  except  a  Confrater- 
nity of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  on  the  Island  of  S. 
Nicolau,  which  supports  a  primary  school  and  supplies 
the  lack  of  rtiral  banks  by  lending  capital  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest.  Mitra,  Cabido,  and  some  of  the 
parishes  enjoy  the  benefit  of  legacies  made  by  bene- 
factors of  the  diocese,  which  are  liberal  I  v  adminis- 
tered. There  are  no  religious  societies.  The  clergy 
an*  subsidized  by  the  State  and  are  exempt  from  the 
public  burdens  of  military  service,  jury  duty,  etc.  It 
is  expected,  however,  that  the  legal  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  already  put  in  force  at  the  national 
capital,  will  very  soon  be*  applied  in  this  colony,  and 
the  changes  which  will  result  are  as  yet  unknown. 

Jose  Alves  Martins. 

Sappa,  Diocese  of  (Sappensis,  Sappatensis, 
Zafpatensis),  in  Albania,  established  in  1002.  by 
Alexander  II.  In  1491  Innocent  VIII  ioincd  to  it  the 
See  of  Sarda  (Sardoniki) ,  and  the  united  sees  were  suf- 
fragans of  Antivari  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
cent  urv.  The  S<-c  of  Sarda  comprised  also  the  Diocese 
of  Davnum  (Dagnum,  Dagno,  Danj;  Daynensis), 
founded  as  suffragan  of  Antivari  about  the  second 
half  of  the  fourteenth  ecnturv  and  united  with  Sarda 
bv  Martin  V  in  1428.  The  exact  number  of  bishops 
of  Sappa  is  unknown.  The  first  Bishop  of  Sappa  men- 
tioned is  Paulus about  1370.  The  most  famous  bisho|is 
of  Sappa  were  George  Blanko  (1623  35).  deliverer  of 
his  fatherland  from  the  Turks,  and  I  Jizarus  \  ladanja 
of  Scutari  (1748-49).  The  present,  forty-first.  Bishop 
of  Sappa  is  Mgr.  James  Serecci,  suffragan  of  Scutan. 
He  has  his  resilience  at  the  village  of  Nensat  (Nen- 
seiati).  His  diocese  comprises  about  22.<XXI  inhabi- 
tants of  various  creeds,  of  whom  17,280  are  Catholics. 
By  the  Albanian  Council  in  1703  the  Bishop  of  Sappa 
obtained  some  parishes  pertaining  to  the  Diocese  of 
Pulati.  The  ecclesiastical  students  of  this  diocese  are 
educated  at  the  seminary  of  Scutari.  The  Diocese  of 
Sappa  also  includes  the  Franciscan  monastery  at 
Trosan  (Trosciani),  where  the  Minorites  have  a 
"Collegium  seraphicum"  for  their  students  of  phi- 
losophy. 

F.ailn-Tnixn.  lllurirum  .„™m.  VII  r\VnM*.  IMM. 
229-:t2.  271-01:  txrut   tpHtoparum  rccU.xt  ailhuluyr 
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1873   »nd    1886),    405-406.  41S-416:  Tbiikm, 

Ml  ■Ill  Slnrerum.  I.  Mi#  153;  H.  no*  SU.  219;  H..rru 

in  Z«/«Ar,/l  /flr  faiM.  TW.  (ItmAruck.  1H95).  300  OHM  I. 
164;  Mi»a?evic\  Strafiiutt  Prntoj.  Will.  12b;  SUumit, 
Dukljantku-bartka  mrtrapolija  (A«f»m,  1902),  47-50. 

~  Lawrence  Gancevic. 


an  (mr, 


another  form, 


Sarai, 


princess.  ui««ia  •«■»••.     ..i  » 

the  signification  of  which  is  doubtful,  is  found  in  pas- 

X occurring  before  Gen.,  xvii,  15).  Sara  was  the 
>f  Abraham  and  also  his  step-sister  (Gen.,  xii,  15; 
xx,  12).  Wc  do  not  find  any  other  account  of  her 
parentage.  When  Abraham  goes  down  to  Egypt  be- 
cause of  the  famine,  he  induces  Sara,  who  though 
sixty-five  years  of  age  is  very  beautiful,  to  say  that  she 
is  he»  sister;  whereupon  she  is  taken  to  wife  by  the 
King  of  Egypt,  who,  however,  restores  her  alter  a 
Divine  admonition  (Gen.,  xii).  In  a  variant  account 
(Gen.,  xx),  she  is  represented  as  being  taken  in  simi- 
lar circumstances  by  Abimeleeh,  King  of  Gerara,  and 
restored  likewise  to  Abraham  through  a  Divine  inter- 
vention. After  having  been  barren  till  the  age  of 
ninety,  Sara,  in  fulfilment  of  a  Divine  promise,  gives 
birth  to  Isaac  (Gen.,  xxi,  1-7).  Later  we  find  her 
through  jealousy  ill-treating  her  handmaiden  Agar 
the  Egyptian,  who  had  borne  a  child  to  Abraham,  and 
finally  she  forces  the  latter  to  drive  away  the  bond- 
woman and  her  son  Ismael  (Gen.,  xxi).  Sara  lived  to 
the  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years,  and 
at  her  death  was  buried  in  the  cave  of  Macphclah  in 
Hebron  (Gen.,  xxiii).  Isaias,  li,  2,  alludes  to  Sara 
as  the  mother  of  the  chosen  people;  St.  Peter  praises 
her  submission  to  her  husband  (I  Pet.,  iii,  6).  Other 
New  Testament  references  to  Sara  art*  in  Horn.,  iv, 
19;  ix,  9;  Gal.,  iv,  22-23;  Hcb.,  xi,  11. 

Von  UrMMELACBK,  Comment,  in  Grntnm.  pasiim. 

James  F.  Dribcoll 


origin  dates  back  to  the  coming  of  the  Apostle  James 
—a  fact  of  which  there  had  never  been  any  doubt 
until  Baronius,  influenced  by  a  fabulous  story  of 
Garcia  de  Loaisa.  called  it  in  question.  Urban  VIII 
ordered  the  old  lesson  in  the  Breviary  dealing  with 
this  point  to  be  restored  (see  Compobteua).  Closely 
involved  with  the  tradition  of  St.  James's  coming  to 
Spain,  and  of  the  founding  of  the  church  of  Sara- 
gossa,  are  those  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Pillar  (sec  Pilar. 
Nuestra  Senora  del)  and  of  Sts.  Athanasius  and 
Theodore,  disciples  of  St,  James,  who  arc  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  bishops  of  Saragossa.  About  the 
year  256  there  appears  as  bishop  of  this  diocese  Felix 
Cirsaraugustanus,  who  defended  true  discipline  in 
the  case  of  Basilidea  and  Martial,  Bishops,  rcspeo- 


Sarabaites,  a  class  of  monks  widely  spread  before 
the  time  of  St.  Benedict.  They  either  continued,  like 
the  early  ascetics,  to  live  in  their  own  homes,  or  dwelt 
two  or  three  together  in  or  near  cities.  They  ac- 
knowledged no  monastic  superior,  ol>cyed  no  definite 
rule,  and  disposed  individually  of  the  product  of  their 
manual  labour.  St.  Jerome  speaks  of  them  under  the 
name  of  Hemoboth,  and  John  Cassian  tells  of  their 
wide  diffusion  in  Egypt  and  other  lands.  Both 
writers  express  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  concerning 
their  conduct,  and  a  reference  to  them  in  the  Rule  of 
St.  Benedict  (c.  i)  is  of  similar  import.  At  a  later 
date  the  name  Sarabaites,  the  original  meaning  of 
which  cannot  be  determined,  designated  in  a  general 
way  degenerate  monks. 

St.  Jehomk.  fc>i«f.,  xxii.  31;  Cammax.  Coll.,  rviii.  4,  7;  Frxm, 
tr.  Cappadf.lt a,  Church  llwtory,  I.  213. 

N.  A. 


Saragosaa,  Diocese  of  (C.42sarauocstana),  in 
Spain,  comprises  a  great  part  of  the  civil  Prov- 
ince   of  Saragossa    (Zaragozai.       It   is  bounded 
OB   the   north  by   Navarre  and   Huesca;  on  the 
cast  by  Huesca,  l/rida.  and  Tarragona;  on  the 
south  by  Valencia  and  Teruel;  on  the  west  by  Gua- 
dalajara and  Soria.    The  episcopal  city,  situated  on 
the  Kbro  has  72,(100.  inhabitants.    Before  the  Roman 
period  the  site  of  Saragossa  appears  to  have  been 
occupied  by  Salduba,  a  little  village  of  Edetania, 
within  the  iMiundarics  of  Celtiberia.    Here  in  a.  u.  c. 
727  Octaviiw  Augustus,  then  in  his  seventh  consulate, 
founded  the  colony  of  Oesar  Augusta,  giving  it  the 
Italian  franchise  and  making  it  the  capital  of  a  juridi- 
cal rnmrn/u*.    Pomponius  Mela  called  it  "the  most 
illustrious  of  the  inland  cities  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
cunetisis  ".    In  a  d.  452  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Suevian  king  Heciarius;  in  4ofi  under  that  of  the  Visi- 
goth Euric.    St.  lsid<  ire  extolled  it  as  one  of  the  liest 
cities  of  Spain  in  the  Gothic  period,  and  Paecnsis 
called  it  "the  most  ancient  and  most  flourishing". 
The  diocese  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Spain,  for  its 
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tively,  of  Astorga  and  Merida.  St.  Valerius,  who 
assisted  at  the  Council  of  Uiberis,  was  bishop  from 
290  to  315  and,  together  with  his  disciple  and  deacon 
St.  Vincent,  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  persecution 
of  Dacian.  It  is  believed  that  then-  had  been  martyrs 
at  Saragossa  in  previous  persecutions,  as  Prudent ius 
seems  to  affirm;  but  no  certain  record  is  to  be  found 
of  any  before  this  time,  when,  too,  St.  Engratia  and 
the  "numberless  saints"  (sanios  innumerable*),  as 
they  are  called,  gained  their  crowns.  It  is  said  that 
Dacian,  to  detect  and  so  make  an  end  of  all  the  faith- 
ful of  Saragossa,  ordered  that  liberty  to  practise  their 
religion  should  be  promised  them  on  condition  that 
thev  all  went  out  of  the  city  at  a  certain  fixed  time 
and  by  certain  designated  gates.  As  soon  as  they 
had  thus  gone  forth,  he  ordered  them  to  be.  put  to 
the  sword  and  their  corpses  burned.  Their  ashes 
were  mixed  with  those  of  criminals,  so  that  no  vener- 
ation might  be  paid  them.  But  a  shower  of  nun  fell 
and  washed  the  ashes  apart,  forming  those  of  the 
martyrs  into  certain  white  masses.  These,  known 
as  the  "holv  masses"  (lux  mnta«  mams),  were  depos- 
ited in  the  Crypt  of  the  church  dedicated  to  St.  En- 
gratia, where  thev  are  still  preserved. 
St.  Vincent  was  taken  to  Valencia,  where  he  suf- 
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fered  a  long  and  terrible  martyrdom.  St.  Valerius 
was  exiled  to  a  place  railed  Enct,  near  Barbastro. 
where  he  died,  and  whence  his  relics  were  translated 
first  to  Uoda,  the  head  :tnd  arm  being  brought  thence 
to  Saragossa  when  that  city  had  l>een  reconquered. 

The  See  of  Saragossa  was  occupied  during  the 
Gothic  period  by  two  illustrious  bishops:  St.  Braulius 
(q.  v.),  who  assisted  at  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  and  Sixth 
Councils  of  Toledo;  and  Tajon,  famous  for  his  own 
writings  anil  for  having  discovered  at  Rome  the  thin! 
part  of  St.  Gregory's  "Morals".  From  592  to  619 
the  bishop  was  Maximus,  who  assisted  at  the  Councils 
of  Barcelona  and  Egara,  and  whose  name,  combined 
with  that  of  the  monk  Marcus,  has  been  used  to  form 
an  alleged  Marcus  Maximus,  the  apocryphal  contin- 
uator  of  Flavius  Dexter.  In  542,  when  the  Franks 
laid  scige  to  Saragossa  to  take  vengeance  for  the 
wrongs  of  the  Catholic  princess,  Clotilde,  the  besieged 
went  forth  in  procession  and  delivered  to  the  enemy, 
as  the  price  of  their  raising  the  siege,  a  portion  of  the 
blood-stained  stole  of  St.  Vincent,  the  deacon. 

Before  the  Saracen  invasion  three  national  coun- 
cils were  held  at  Suragossa.  The  first,  earlier  than 
those  of  Toledo,  in  3S0,  when  Valerius  1 1  was  bishop, 
had  for  its  object  the  extirpation  of  IViscillianism; 
the  second,  in  502,  in  the  episcopate  of  Maximus, 
was  against  the  Arians;  the  third,  under  Bishop 
Valdercdus  in  691,  provided  that  queens,  when 
widowed,  should  retire  to  some  monastery  for  their 
security  and  for  the  sake  of  decorum.  During  the 
Saracen  occupation  the  Catholic  worship  did  not 
cease  in  this  city;  the  churches  of  the  Virgin  and  of 
St.  Engratia  were  maintained,  while  that  of  the 
Saviour  was  turned  into  a  mosque.  Of  the  bishops 
of  this  unhappy  period  the  names  are  preserved  of 
•Senior,  who  visited  St.  Eulogius  at  Cordoba  (849), 
and  of  Eleca,  who  in  890  was  driven  from  the  city 
by  the  Moslems  and  took  refuge  at  Oviedo.  Pater- 
nus  was  sent  by  Sancho  the  Great  to  Cluny,  to  intro- 
duce the  Cluniac  reform  into  Spain  in  the  monasteries 
of  S.  Juan  de  la  Pefla  and  S.  Salvador  de  Leyre,  and 
was  afterwards  appointed  Bishop  of  Saragossa. 

Alfonso  I,  the  Fighter,  of  Aragon,  reconquered  the 
city  on  18  Dec.,  11  IS,  and  named  as  bishop  Pedro 
de  Librana,  whose  appointment  was  confirmed  by 
Gelasius  II.  Lopez,  in  his  "Historia  de  Zaragnza  , 
savs  that  Librana  first  resided  at  the  Church  of  the 
Pillar,  and  on  tl  Jan.,  1119,  purified  the  great  mosque, 
which  he  dedicated  to  the  Saviour,  and  then-  c*tal>- 
lished  his  episcopal  see.  Hence  the  controversy, 
which  began  in  1135,  in  the  episcopate  of  Garcia 
Guerra  de  Majones,  between  the  canons  of  the 
Pillar  and  those  of  St.  Saviour  as  to  the  title  of  cathe- 
dral. 

In  1318  the  See  of  Saragossa  was  made  metropoli- 
tan by  a  grant  of  John  XXII  (14  June),  Pedro  I,6pcz 
de  Luna  being  bishop.  For  more  than  a  century 
(1458-1577)  princes  of  the  royal  blood  occupied  the 
see:  Juan  of  Aragon,  natural  son  of  Juan  II  (145S); 
Alonso  of  Aragon  (147S);  another  Juan  of  Aragon 
(1520);  Fernando  of  Aragon,  who  had  been  the  Cis- 
tercian Abbot  of  Verucla. 

In  the  factions  which  followed  u|>on  the  death 
of  King  Martin.  Archbishop  Garcia  Fernandez  de 
Heredia  was  assassinated  by  Antonio  de  Luna,  a 
partisan  of  the  Count  of  Urgel  (1411).  In  1485  the 
first  inquisitor-general,  St.  Peter  Arbties,  fell  a  mart vr 
in  the  cathedral,  slain  bv  some  relapsed  Jews  wfio 
were  led  by  Juan  de  la  Abadia. 

The  cathedral  is  dedicated  to  the  Saviour,  as  it 
had  been  Iwfore  the  Mohammedan  invasion.  It 
shares  its  rank  with  the  Church  of  Nuestra  Sefiora 
del  Pilar,  half  of  the  chapter  residing  at  each  of  the 
two  churches,  while  the  dean  resides  six  months  at 
each  alternately  The  building  of  the  cathedral  was 
begun  by  Pedro  Tarrjao  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
In  1412  Benedict  XIII  caused  a  magnificent  balda- 


chinum  to  be  erected,  but  one  of  its  pillars  fell  down, 
and  it  was  reduced  to  its  present  condition.  In  1490 
Archbishop  Alonso  of  Aragon  raised  the  two  lateral 
naves,  which  had  been  lower,  to  an  equal  height 
with  the  central,  and  added  two  more;  Fernando  of 
Aragon  added  three  other  naves  beyond  the  choir, 
to  counterbalance  the  excessive  width  of  the  building, 
and  thus,  in  1550.  was  the  Gothic  edifice  completed. 
The  great  chancel  and  choir  were  built  by  order  of 
Archbishop  Dalmau  de  Mury  CcrvelkJn  (1431-58). 
In  the  chapel  of  S.  Dominguito  del  V'al  are  preserved 
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the  relics  of  that  saint,  a  boy  of  seven  who  was  cruci- 
fied by  the  Jews  in  1250.  The  facade  of  the  cathedral 
is  Renaissance,  and  beside  it  rises  the  tower,  more 
modern  than  the  body  of  the  church,  having  been 
begun  in  1790. 

The  Church  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Pilar  is  believed 
to  have  originated  in  a  cha|>el  built  by  the  Apostle 
James.  Bishop  Librana  found  it  almost  in  ruins 
and  appealed  to  the  charity  of  all  the  faithful  to 
rebuild  it.  At  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century 
four  bishops  again  stirred  up  the  zeal  of  the  faithful 
to  repair  the  building,  which  was  preserved  until 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1681  work 
was  commenced  on  the  new  church,  the  first  stone 
Iwing  laid  by  Archbishop  Diego  de  Castrillo.  25 
July,  1685.  This  grandiose  edifice,  500  ft.  (about 
457  English  feet)  in  length,  covers  the  capella  angrlica, 
when-  the  celebrated  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
venerated.  Though  the  style  of  the  building  ia 
not  of  the  best  period,  attention  is  attracted  by  its 
exterior,  its  multitude  of  cu|M>las,  which  are  reflected 
in  the  waters  of  the  Ebro,  giving  it  a  character  all 
its  own. 

S;ir:igossa  poswsses  many  very  noteworthy 
churches.  Among  them  an-  that  of  St.  L'ngratia, 
built  on  the  spot  where  the  victims  of  Dacian  were 
martyred.     It  was  destroyed  in  the  War  of  Inde- 
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pendcnce,  only  the  crypt  find  the  doorway  being 
left;  a  few  years  ago.  however,  it  was  rebuilt,  and 
now  serves  as  a  parish  church.  The  University  of 
Saragossa  obtained  from  Carlos  I  (the  Emperor 
Charles  V)  in  1542,  the  privileges  accorded  to  others 
in  Spain.  Its  importance  was  afterwards  promoted 
by  Pedro  Cerduna.  Bishop  of  Tarazona;  he  gave  it 
a  building  which  lasted  until  it  was  blown  up  by 
the  French  in  1808.  A  separate  building  has  been 
erected  for  the  faculties  of  medicine  and  sciences. 

The  archiepiscopal  palace  is  a  splendid  edifice 
erected  by  Archbishop  Agustin  do  I-ozoy  Palomeoue. 
There  are  two  ecclesiastical  seminaries:  that  of  Sta. 
Valerius  and  Braulius,  founded  by  Archbishop  Lewi 
in  1788,  was  destroyed  by  an  explosion  and  was 
rebuilt  in  1824  by  Archbishop  Bernardo  Frances 
Caballero;  that  of  St.  Charles  IJorromeo,  formerly 
a  Jesuit  college,  was  converted  into  a  seminary  bj' 
Carlos  III. 
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Ramon  Rtjiz  Am  ado. 

University  of  Saraoossa. — This  university  was 
not  definitively  established  until  158.5.  its  real  founder 
being  Don  Pedro  Cerbunc,  Prior  of  the  Cathedral  of 
Saragossa.  and  later  Bishop  of  Tarrazona,  who,  by 
commission  of  the  city  of  Saragossa,  organized  the 
university,  prepared  its  statutes,  and  endowed  it  with 
an  income  of  30,000  reales.    At  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  theology,  philosophy,  canon  and  civil 
law,  medicine,  and  the  humanities  were  taught.  The 
university  was  subject  to  the  municitiality  that  had 
created  it  until  the  time  of  Charles  III.   The  influ- 
ence of  this  university  was  alwayB  great  in  lower 
Aragon,  and  during  the  reign  of  Charles  III,  it  was 
great  throughout  the  kingdom.    It  produced  the 
economists  and  the  principal  Jesuits  who  oont ributed 
so  much  to  give  to  the  reign  of  Charles  III  the  laicist 
character  that  it  developed.   At  about  this  time  the 
so-called  Voltairean  ideas  were  introduced  into  the 
university,  the  "  Acidemia  do  Buen  Gusto"  was  estab- 
lished, and  political  economy  began  to  be  dealt  with, 
which  gave  rise  to  many  noisy  polemics,  led  by 
Normante  and  Carcaviella.   The  study  of  economics 
wns  introduced  by  Aio  and  Aurano,  and  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Aragon  and  the  Academia  de  San  Lucas 
helped  in  the  development  of  letters.    Among  the 
professors  were  the  physician  Juan  Sobrarias,  the  poet 
Antonio  Geron,   Pedro  Malon  de  Chaidc,  Juan 
I-oomzo  Paltnireno,  Pedro  Simon  de  Abril,  the  Jesuit 
Mice  Andres  Sorveto  de  Avinon,  Clemente  Comcnge, 
Bishop  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  Juan  Francisco  Guillen, 
Archbishop  of  Burgos,  I'starroz,  Aramhuro,  Carrillo, 
Portoles,  Vargas  Machuca,  etc.    With  regard  to  it* 
government  ami  to  the  programme  of  its  studies,  the 
Vniyersity  of  Saragossa,  like  all  the  universities  of 
Spain,  has  kwt.  its  individual  life,  the  professors  being 
reduced  to  the  level  of  state  officials,  each  having  the 
anarchical  individual  licence  of  explaining  the  matter 
a.sj-igned  to  him  according  to  any  programme  he  may 
see  fit,  or  according  to  no  programme  at  all.  The 
university   has  faculties  of   law.   medicine,  exact 
sciences,  physics  ami  chemistry,  and  letters  (historical 
MClipn),    There  are  on  an  average  000  students, 
nearly  half  of  whom  study  medicine,  and  about  one 
quarter  each,  law  and  science,  while  the  remainder 
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Sarajevo.    See  Serajevo,  Diocese  of. 

Sarayocu  Mission,  the  chief  Franciscan  mission 
of  theUcavali  river  country,  Department  of  Loreto. 
north-east  Peru,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  situated 
upon  a  small  arm  of  the  river,  on  the  west  side,  about 
0  45' south  and  275  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Amazon.  The  name  signifies '  'Riverof  the  Wasp".  The 
evangelization  of  the  wild  tribes  of  Eastern  Peru,  in  the 
forests  beyond  the  main  Cordillera,  was  divided  be* 
twoen  the  "Jesuits  and  the  Franciscans,  the  former  hav- 
ing the  territory  immediately  along  the  Maranon 
(Amazon)  and  its  northern  affluents,  directed  from  the 
college  of  Quito,  while  the  Franciscans  took  under 
their  care  the  territory  along  the  middle  and  upper 
courses  of  the  llualluga  anil  I  cayali,  directed  latterly 
from  the  Francisean  college  of  Ocopa,  near  Jauja, 
Central  Peru,  founded  in  1712,  especially  for  the 
education  of  missionaries.  SarayacQ  was  established 
in  1791  by  Father  Narciso  Girbal,  his  first  colonists 
being  some  of  the  wild  Sotebo  Indians.  These  were 
soon  joined  by  bands  from  other  trils-s.  and  the  popu- 
lation grew  rapidly.    In  1801  it  was  placed  in  charge 
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of  Fr.  Manuel  Plaza,  who  remained  with  it  nearly 
fifty  years  until  his  death  and  was  succeeded  by  Fr. 
Vicente  Calvo.  In  the  half-century  during  which 
Fr.  Plaza  with  his  three  or  four  assistants  thus 
governed  their  little  community  in  the  heart  of  a 
savage  wilderness,  they  saw  visitors  from  the  outside 
world  only  twice,  viz.  Smyth  and  I/iwe  in  lH3.r>  and 
Castelnau  in  1846.  Under  his  direction  a  church 
and  residence  were  built,  and  the  grass-thatched  houses 
laid  out  uis»n  a  regular  town  plan.  The  portico  of 
the  church,  which  called  forth  the  admiration  of 
those  travellers,  u:l«  designed  and  executed  by  one 
of  the  fathers,  an  Italian  with  architectural  training. 

With  the  opening  of  the  revolutionary  struggle 
in  1815  all  governmental  aid  was  withdrawn  from 
the  missions,  most  of  which  were  abandoned,  a  part 
of  the  Indians,  in  some  caws,  joining  these  at  Saray- 
ocu, which  continued  to  prosper  through  the  tireless 
energy  of  Fr.  Plaza.  In  1835  it  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  alsnit  2000  souls,  representing  many  tribes 
—  Pano,  Omogua,  Yameo,  Oonibo,  Sotebo,  Sipibo, 
Sonsi,  Amahuaca,  Rcmo,  Campa,  Mayonina,  ana 
Capanahua,  some  of  them  from  as  far  as  the  lluallaga 
and  the  Amazon.  Each  of  the  throe  principal  tribes 
first  named  occupied  a  distinct  section  of  the  town. 
The  Pano  language  w:is  the  medium  of  intercom- 
munication. Besides  the  main  town  there  weio 
several  other  branch  villages  along  the  river,  chief 
of  which  was  Tierra  Blanca.  All  of  the  few  travellers 
who  have  left  records  of  their  visits  to  Sarayaeu  are 
full  of  praise  for  the  hospitable  kindness  of  the 
fathers  ami  the  good  effect  of  their  teaching  upon 
the  mission  Indians  as  eomimred  with  the  wild  tribes 
of  the  forest,  except  as  to  the  begetting  sin  of  drunk- 
enness, from  the  drinking  of  chicha,  a  sort  of  beer 
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made  from  corn  or  plantains  (bananas),  in  which  both 
sexes  constantly  indulged,  despite  the  protests  and 
warnings  of  the  missionaries. 

Smyth,  the  English  officer,  who  saw  it  at  perhaps  its 
best  iti  1S35,  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  town, 
the  various  tribe's,  the  routine  of  mission  life,  and  the 
holiday  celebrations.  Ten  years  later  a  general  epi- 
demic waste* I  all  the  tribes  of  the  Ucayali,  and  in  1846 
Castelnau  found  only  1200  Indians 'at  the  mission. 
A  large  part  of  this  decrease,  however,  was  duo  to  the 
removal  of  the  men  to  engage  with  the  rubber  gath- 
erers and  the  boat  crews  on  the  Amazon.  In  1851 
the  American  Lieutenant  Hemden  stopped  there  and 
was  kindly  received  by  Fr.  Calvo,  who  was  then  in 
charge.  "  Father  Calvo,  meek  and  humble  inpersonal 
concerns,  yet  full  of  real  and  spirit  for  his  office,  clad 
in  his  long  serge  gown,  belted  with  a  cord,  with  bare 
feet  and  accurate  tonsure,  habitual  stoop  and  gener- 
ally bearing  upon  his  shoulder  &  beautiful  and  saucy 
bird  of  the  parrot  kind,  was  my  beau  ideal  of  a  mis- 
sionary monk.  He  is  an  Arragone.se,  and  had  served 
as  a  priest  in  the  army  of  Don  Carlos."  Two  other 
priests,  an  Italian  and  a  Catalan,  with  a  lay  brother, 
who  did  the  cooking  and  was  unwearied  in  his  at- 
tentions, made  up  the  household.  He  adds,  "I  was 
sick  here,  and  think  that  I  shall  ever  remember  with 
gratitude  the  affectionate  kindness  of  these  pious  and 
devoted  friars  of  St.  Francis." 

The  government  was  patriarchal,  through  Indian 
officers  under  supervision  of  the  priest.  The  Indians 
were  tract  aide  and  docile,  but  drunken,  and  although 
the  location  was  healthy,  and  births  exceeded  deaths, 
the  population  constantly  diminished  from  emigra- 
tion down  the  river.  From  various  industries  they 
derived  an  annual  income  of  about  twelve  hundred 
dollars,  from  which,  with  their  garden,  the  four  priests 
and  lay  brother  supported  themselves,  bought  vest- 
ments and  supplies,  and  kept  the  church  in  repair  and 
decoration.  In  1856  the  mission  was  visited  by  an- 
other epidemic.  In  1859  the  official  geographer  Rai- 
mondi  found  there  1030  inhabitants  and  a  flourishing 
school,  beside*  about  200  more  at  Tiara  Blanca.  In 
the  same  year  Fr.  Calvo  established  another  branch 
station  at  Callaria,  higher  up  the  Ucayali,  as  a  meet- 
ing-ground for  the  wild  tribes  in  that  direction.  This 
had  the  effect  of  further  drawing  from  the  diminish- 
ing importance  of  Sarayacu,  which  was  finally  aban- 
doned as  a  mission  in  1863.  It  continues,  however,  as 
the  chief  tmrt  of  the  I'eayali,  with  a  mixed  Indian  and 
Spanish  |Hipulation  with  the  Quichua  language  as  t  he 
medium.  (See  also  Pano  Indians;  Setebo  Indians.) 

C»STr.Lx»c,  EzpSdition  dan*  Urn  parte*  emirate*  de  V Amtrique 
du.Siid,  IV  (Paris,  1S5I);  Hkhndom.  KzplaratianoftKe  VaUtyofthe 
Amazon,  I  ( Washington,  1854):  Oiidimaibie,  Wn  Sautnoet  du 
Perou  in  R'tw  <V KlhKogrnphie.  VI  (Paris,  1HH7);  Ra  iMiiNni,  El 
Prni.  Ill  (Lima,  1S79);  Idkm,  Apvntt*  tobrt  la  Prarintia  litaral 
dr  l.orrto  (Lima.  1802):  Surra  a*d  Lowk,  Sarratir*  of  a  Jmtrnty 
from  Lima  to  Para'  (London.  1830).  J  AMES  MoONEY. 

Sarbiewski,  Mathias  Casimir,  fhe  Horace  of 
Poland,  b.  near  Plonsk,  in  the  Duchv  of  Masovia, 
24  February,  1595;  d.  2  April,  1649.  lie  entered  the 
novitiate  of  the  Jesuits  at  Vilna  on  25  July,  1612; 
studied  rhetoric  and  philosophy  during  1614-17; 
taught  grammar  and  humanities  during  1617-18, 
andrhetoric  at  Polotsk  during  1618-20;  studied  theol- 
ogy at  Vilna  from  1620-22;  was  sent  in  1622  to  com- 
plete his  theology  at  Home,  and  was  there  ordained 
prii-st  in  1623.  Returning  to  Poland  he  taught 
rhetoric,  philosophy,  and  theology  at  Vilna  from 
1626  to  1635,  was  then  made  preacher  to  King  Wla- 
dislaw,  and  was  fur  four  years  companion  UH  hk 
travels.  The  fame  of  Sarbiewski  is  as  wide  as  the 
world  of  letters.  He  was  gifted  with  remarkable 
general  talent,  especially  in  music  and  the  fine  arts, 
but  his  chief  excellence  was  as  a  poet  versed  in  all 
the  metres  of  the  ancients.  He  was  especially  de- 
voted to  Horace,  whose  odes  he  knew  bv  heart.  He 
also  made  the  lyrical  poetry  of  Pindar  his  own.  To 


his  familiarity  with  these  great  poets  he  added  an 
industry  which  has  given  the  splendid  yield  of  his 
poetic  works.  The  latest  edition  of  these,  printed 
at  Starawies  in  1892,  embraces  four  books  of  lyrics, 
a  book  of  epodes,  his  posthumous  "Silviludia" 
(Woodland  Notes),  and  his  book  of  epigrams.  Of 
all  these  the  lyrics  furnish  the  best  example  of  his 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  All  are  pitched  in  a 
high  key  of  thought,  sentiment,  or  passion.  His 
themes  are  for  the  most  part  love  and  devotion  for 
Christ  Crucified,  for  Our  Blessed  Lady,  or  friendship 
for  a  noble  patron,  such  as  Bishop  Lubienski,  Cardi- 
nal Francis  Barberini,  nephew  to  Urban  VIII,  and 
that  pontiff  himself,  whom  he  hailed  as  his  Maece- 
nas in  several  odes  of  exquisite  finish.  His  noblest 
and  most  sustained  efforts,  however,  are  his  patriotic 
odes  upon  the  fatherland,  the  Knights  of  Poland, 
and  kindred  sub- 
jects. His  tender- 
est  pieces  are 
those  in  praise  of 
the  rose,  the 
violet,  and  the 
grasshopper,  in 
which  he  rivals 
the  grace  and 
happy  touch  of 
Horace  himself. 
He  was  crowned 
with  the  poet's 
wreath  by  King 
Wladislaw  IV. 
Urban  VIII 
named  him  one 
of  the  revisers  of 
the  hymns  of  the 
Breviary,  and  he 

in  particular  IS  From  the  title  pace  of  an  •shuon  of  hi* 
Credited  with  hav-        lyrica  published  at  Straslmrg,  1803 

ing  softened  their  previous  niggedness  of  metre.  Some 
critics  have  urged  that  in  his  love  of  Horace  he  went  so 
far  as  to  become  servile  in  imitating  him,  while  others 
again  have  made  a  very  virtue  out  of  this  close 
imitation.  As  a  religious  he  was  noted  for  his  love 
of  solitude,  turning  from  the  attractions  of  court 
life  to  solitude,  prayer,  and  useful  study  and  occu- 
pation. His  prose  works  are:  (1)  "De  acuto  et 
as  arguto  liber  unicus";  (2)  "Dii  gentium",  a 
five  work  on  the  ancient  arts  and 


J)  "De 

perfecta  poesi  libri  quattuor";  (4)  "De  Deo  uno  et 
trino  tractatus"-       ••  i>  t*\  "n»  ,,k«i«. 


(5)  "DeiuigehV 
'Memorabilia"; 


(8) 


(6)  "De  physico 


rest  being 
t  notable 


(7) 

tions,  sermons,  and  letters. 

Select  poems  of  Sarbiewski  have  been  translated 
from  the  original  Latin  into  other  languages.  But 
his  poetical  works,  as  a  whole,  have  found  few  trans- 
lators. In  Polish  mav  be  counted  no  less  than 
twenty-two  versions  of  the  poet;  yet,  only  two  of 
these  are  in  any  measure  complete,  the 

f  i-.tri.^l.t^  ioilh     of       1 1 1  '  ^ '  !  .  1     ^    I '  T'l^'aO  IXlfW^ 

Polish  version,  embracing  almost  all  the  poems,  is 
that  of  Louis  Kondratowic*,,  who  also  wrote  the  life 
of  Sarbiewski  and  translated  his  letters.  There  is 
also  a  copv  in  Polish  of  all  the  ode*  extant  in  manu- 
script at  Starawies,  the  work  of  some  few  Jesuit 
fathers  of  the  province  of  White  Russia.  Detached 
translations  also  exist  in  Italian,  Flemish,  and  Bohe- 
mian. In  German  there  are  at  least  eight  or  nine 
translations,  principally  from  the  odes,  and  also 
incomplete.  The  French  versions  are  of  the  same 
character:  they  are  three  or  four  in  number,  choice 
odes  or  pieces  taken  from  the  "Poems".  The  Eng- 
lish translations  are  f idler  ami  more  complete  than 
any  others.  There  are  at  least  four  that  may  be 
stvled  integral  versions:  "Odes  of  Casimire  by 
G'.  H.."  printed  for  Humphrey  Moseley  at  the  Princes 
Armes  in  St.  Paul's  Church  Yard,  1646;  "Transla- 
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tiona  from  Casimir  with  Poems,  Odes,  and  specimens 
of  Latin  Prose",  J.  Kitchener  (Ixmdon  and  Bedford, 
1821);  "Wood-notes;  the  Silviludia  Poetica  of  M.  C. 
Sarbievius  with  a  translation  in  English  verse",  by 
R.  C.  Coxe  (Xewcastle-on-Tyne,  1848);  "Specimens 
of  the  Polish  poet*,  with  notes  and  observations  on 
the  Literature  of  Poland",  by  John  Bowring  (printed 
for  the  author,  London,  1827). 

Sommekvoiiel.  BiW.  <I>  to  C.  dtj.,t.  VII.  vol.  II;  SlalhurCan- 
mm  Sarhirmki,  S.J .  Pormata  Omnia  (Slaraviw,  1812);  Father 
Pr.mf,  Rrlimu:  BaUMOAMTNEA,  WMMrratur,  IV;  Kolaxow- 
BBI,  Dt  M.  C.  Sarbimo  Polonur  Horatio  du'rrtatio:  DlEL  in  Slim- 
men  auM  Maria-Loach  (1873);  Da.mil,  Btudei  claaiqw. 

John  F.  Quikk. 
Sarcophagus.    See  Catacombs,  subtitle  V. 

Sardes,  a  titular  sec  of  Lydia,  in  Asia  Minor,  prob- 
the  ancient  Hyde  of  Homer  (Iliad,  II,  841;  XX, 


385),  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tmolus;  sec  also  Strabo 
(XIII,  iv,  5);  Pliny  (Hist,  nat.,  v,  29);  Stephen  of 
Byzantium,  s.  v.  The  name  Sardes,  which  replaced 
that  of  Hyde,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
Shardani,  a  people  mentioned  in  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions as  inhabiting  this  region.  At  an  early 
period  Sardes  was  the  capital  of  the  Lydians,  an  early 
dynasty  of  whom  reigned  from  766  to  687  b.  c;  a  sec- 
ond, that  of  Mcrmnades  founded  by  Gyges  in  687  b.  c, 
reigned  until  546  b.  c.  Its  last  king,  the  celebrated 
Croesus,  was  dethroned  by  Cyrus.  Thenceforth  it 
was  the  residence  of  the  Persian  satraps,  who  adminis- 
tered the  conquered  kingdom.  The  capture  of  the 
city  by  the  Ionians  and  the  Athenians  in  498  b.  c.  was 
the  cause  of  wars  between  the  Persians  and  Greeks. 
In  334  it  surrendered  without  a  struggle  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  after  whose  death  it  belonged  to  Antigonus 
until  301,  when  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Seleueides. 
Antiochus  III  having  been  defeated  at  Magnesia  by 
the  Romans  190  B.  c,  Sardes  was  incorporated  with 
the  Kingdom  of  Pergamus,  then  with  the  Roman 
Empire,  becoming  the  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Lydia.  The  famous  river  Pactolus  flowed  through  its 
agora,  or  forum. 

In  the  Apocalypse  (iii,  1-3)  a  letter  is  written  to  the 
Church  of  Sardes  by  St.  John,  who  utters  keen  re- 
proaches against  it  and  its  bishop.  Among  its  martyrs 
are  mentioned  the  priest  Therapon,  venerated  27 
May,  and  Apollonius  (10  July).  Among  its  bishops, 
of  whom  1a'  Quien  (Oriens  Christ.,  I,  859-06)  gives  a 
long  list,  were  St.  Meliton  (second  century),  writer 
and  apologist;  St.  Euthymius,  martyred  for  the  ven- 
eration of  images  (26  Dec.,  824);  John,  his  successor, 
who  also  suffered  for  the  Faith ;  Andronicus,  who  made 
several  attempt*  for  the  reunion  of  the  Churches.  As 
religious  metropolis  of  Ly<lia,  Sardes  ranked  sixth  in 
the  hierarchy.  As  early  as  the  seventh  century 
(Gclzer,  "  Tngednickte  .  .  .  Texte  der  Xotitiie 
cpiseopatuum",  537),  it  had  27  suffragans,  which 
number  scarcely  varied  until  the  end  of  the  tenth 
century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century 
the  town,  which  was  still  very  populous,  was  captured 
and  destroyed  by  the  Turks.  In  1369  it  ceased  to 
exist,  and  Philadelphia  replaced  it  as  metropolis 
(Waeehter,"Der  Verfall  des  Griechentums  in  Klcina- 
im  XIV  Jalirhundert .",  44-46).  Since  then  it  has 
lieen  a  Greek  titular  iiutroixilitan  see.  At  present, 
under  the  name  of  Sart,  it  is  but  a  miserable  Turkish 
villiigo  in  the  sandjak  of  Saroukhan,  and  the  vilayet 
of  Smyrna.  Xot  one  well-preserved  and  important 
monument  is  found  among  the  vcrv  extensive  ruins. 

AM  st.r.i  i  .  Dimterie.  in  .»»•  .  Mtnw.  I  ;Con<lon,  18:14).  20-23: 
Melmiw.  Jintrnnl  untUn  during  an  tzrwnan  in  Aria  Minor 
Opinion.  |k:«i>.  2W  205;  Hkad.  latal.^w  of  the  Greek  Coin-  0/ 
/.«■/■■■  l!»ntl..n,  I'mi.  230-77 1;  ItiyMT.  The  iMl-r,  to  the  Helen 
C* <irr hr.af . 4 na  (London,  HMSi.  354H1S:  S«ini.  Dirt.  Creek  and 
f"."v:-  "•  r;i  Filijos  in  Via.,  thrt.  ,le  la  Hit>.,  «.  V  ;  Ka- 
put t.n  l.^tt,  .1  Ir  m.m.lr  ,,rrc  ,,u  temw  dee  Mrrmnadei  (Pari*, 
1803):  T<  iiiiiati  hi  r,  Ant  Minrure.  I.  232-42:  Texiek.  Am* 
MHMVT*  1 l'»rw.  1882),  252-59;  I'arooihe.  Saint- Euth vme  ,t  Jean 
i.'  Erh"'  •fOrimt.  V.  157-411:  I.K  CaMM.  Les  ,ept 
#»'<•«•''  >  }>""'<lyj>»  1 1'Mi..  IV*,,  2|s-:«i;   Lmrau.  Tm 

lyeren  ,V«r.  of  the  Apoeatypee.  it,  Greek  (AtlRll..  KIOHl. 

S.  \Aivat. 


Sardica,  a  titular  metropolitan  sec  of  Dacia  Medi- 
terranea.  The  true  name  of  the  city  (now  Sophia, 
the  capital  of  Bulgaria)  was  Serdica,  the  city  of  the 
Serdi,  a  Thracian  people  defeated  by  Crassus  in  29 
B.  c.  and  subjected  to  the  Kingdom  of  Thrace,  the  vas- 
sal of  Rome.  When  this  kingdom  was  suppressed  in 
49  B.  c.  the  Serdi  were  included  in  the  Roman  Prov- 
ince of  Thracia.  The  Emperor  Trajan  transformed 
the  borough  of  the  Serdi  into  a  city  which  he  called 
Ulpia  Serdica.  In  275  Aurelian  caused  Dacia  beyond 
the  Danube  to  be  evacuated, and  transplanted  to  Mce- 
sia  and  Thracia  the  soldiers  and  colonists  who  were 
faithful  to  the  Roman  cause.  The  country  occupied 
by  these  immigrants  formed  the  new  Province  of  Da- 
cia, Sardica  being  included  in  this  province  (Homo, 
"Essaisur  lercgnede  lVmpereur  Auri'lien",  313-21). 
Later,  Diocletian  divided  Dacia  into  Dacia  Ripensis 
and  Dacia  Mediterranea,  Sardica  was  the  civil  and 
ecclesiast  ical  metropolis  of  the  latter.  Gallienus  es- 
tablished a  mint  at  Sardica,  and  Constant  inc  the 
Great,  who  was  born  in  the  region,  contemplated 
making  it  his  capital.  Ecclesiastically,  ^Sardica  be- 
longed to  the  Patriarchate  of  Rome  until  733,  when  it 
was  annexed  to  that  of  Constantinople  until  809. 
Upon  the  conversion  of  the  Bulgarians,  in  865,  Sardica 
was  one  of  the  first  cities  which  had  a  see.  I  ntil  1204 
it  was  included  in  the  Graco-Bulgarian  Patriarchate 
of  Achrida,  until  1393  in  the  Bulgarian  Patriarchate  of 
Tirnovo.  and  until  1872  in  that  of  Constantinople. 
Since  then  Sardica,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Sophia,  lic- 
kings to  the  national  Church  of  Bulgaria.  The  earli- 
est known  bishop  is  Protagenes,  who  assisted  at  the 
Counci  1  of  N'icam  in  325;  the  best  known  is  Bonosus, 
who  shortly  afterwards  attacked  the  virginity  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  (For  the  council  held  here  in  the 
fourth  century' »ee  Sardica,  Coi  ncil  of.) 

Although  taken  by  Attila  and  often  destroyed  by 
the  Slavs,  the  town  remained  under  Byzantine  do- 
minion until  809,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Bul- 
gars,  who  changed  its  name  to  Sredetz,  later  trans- 
formed bv  the  Greeks  into  Sraditza  and  Triaditza. 
Again  occupied  bv  the  Greeks  from  1018  to  1 186,  it  en- 
jo  ved  great  prosperity;  a  section  of  the  population 
was  Paulician  or  Manii  hwan.  After  some  years  of 
troubles  it  again  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Bulgars. 
Its  present  name  of  Sophia  dates  from  the  Middle 
Ages,  though  the  precise  date  of  its  first  use  cannot  be 
assigned.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Sredetz  and  So- 
phia were  used  simultaneously.  In  13S2  the  city  was 
captured  by  the  Turks,  and  for  more  than  four  cen- 
turies it  was  the  residence  of  the  beglerbeg,  or  governor 
general,  of  Rumelia.  In  1878  Sophia  was  chosen  as 
the  capital  of  the  PrinHtwdity  of  Bulgaria,  and  since 
1908  has  been  the  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of  Bulgaria. 
A  vicariate  Apostolic  was  created  here  at  an  early  date 
and  confided  to  the  Franciscans.  In  1610  Rome  re- 
established the  See  of  Sophia,  which  in  1643  was  made 
arehicpiscopal.  It  was  suppressed  towards  t  lie  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  because  the  Catholics  were 
persecuted  bv  the  Turks  and  had  emigrated,  mostly  to 
Austria  and  Russia.  Relative  peace  was  restored  in 
1835.  and  Rome  confided  the  direction  of  the  Catholics 
to  the  Redcmptorists,  under  a  vicar  Apostolic  who 
had  not  received  episcopal  consecration.  The  Re- 
demptorists  wen-  replaced  by  the  Capuchins  in  1841. 
their  superior  being  consecrated  bishop  in  1848.  At 
present  an  archbishop  is  at  the  head  of  this  vicariate 
Apostolic.  Sophia  has  105,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
a  small  numlsr  are  Catholics.  The  Christian  Broth- 
ers have  a  school  there,  and  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph 
of  the  Apparition  three  convents. 

I.E  Own.  OiV<i«  rhriit..  II.  301-00:  C'nur  .««<  epurvpo- 
rvr*  41S:  Hchotd'Orient.  VII.  20H-11;  Jinr<  K.  Ihu  Far-tenthuM 
flulganens  iPmtnr.  lb'.U ),  357-78;  Vaiime  m  Vacant.  Dirt. ''« 
thM  rnlh.,  II,  12m;  Hii.aiki:  DT,  Baiu:niii>n.  La  trance  catna- 
liaue  e-<  One.,t  (I'.m,  10O2).  J<V|  r,3-  Mennim.  Rctanont  .  . 
,ullo  Halo  del  ai^-laltr:  r.V.irtV,  net  tSOO  1S01  < Milan,  18»1), 
4)!  pt  T-I'Erof,  La  Hubnrie  mi-  HtUoaru  <Hari».  18M.V.2.*-***. 
CalKultc*  (Itomc.  17WI),  117.  S.  V  AJI.HB. 
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Sardica,  Council  or,  one  of  the  series  of  councils 
called  to  adjust  the  doctrinal  and  other  difficulties 
caused  by  the  Arian  heresy,  held  most  probably  in 
343.  (For  date  see  Hefele,  French  tr.,  "Histoire  des 
conciles",  II.pt.  II,  737-42,  and  Duchesne,  "Hist, 
ancienne  de  l'Eglise",  II,  215.)  It  was  convoked  by 
the  Emperors  Constant  and  Constant  ius  at  the 
urgent  entreaty  of  Pope  Julius.  Hosius  of  Cordova 
and  other  Western  bishops,  desirous  of  peace  and 
honing  to  secure  a  final  judgment  in  the  case  of  St. 
Athanasius  and  other  bishops  alternately  condemned 
and  vindicated  by  councils  in  the  East  and  the  West; 
desirous,  also,  of  settling  definitively  the  confusion 
arising  from  the  many  doctrinal  formulae  in  circula- 


tion, suggested  that  all  such  matters  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  general  council.  In  order  to  make  the 
council  thoroughly  representative,  .Sardica  in  Dacia 
(now  Sofia,  in  Bulgaria),  was  chosen  as  the  meeting- 
place.  Athanasius,  driven  from  Alexandria  by  the 
Prefect  Philadrius  in  339,  was  summoned  by  the 
Emperor  Conn  tans  from  Rome,  where  he  had  taken 
refuge,  first  to  Milan  and  afterwards  to  Trier.  At 
the  latter  place  he  met  Hosius,  who  was  commissioned 
by  the  pojie  and  the  emperor  to  preside  over  the 
council,  and  whom  he  accompanied  to  Sardica.  Pojie 
Julius  was  represented  by  the  priests  Archidamus  and 
Philoxenus,  and  the  deacon  Ix>o.  Ninety-six  Western 
bishops  presented  themselves  at  Sardica:  those  from 
the  East  were  not  so  numerous. 

Being  in  the  minoritv,  the  Eastern  bishops  decided 
to  act  as  a  body,  and,  fearing  defections,  they  all 
lodged  in  the  same  place.  On  the  ground  of  being  un- 
willing to  recognize  Athanasius,  Marcellus  of  Ancyra, 
and  Asclepas,  who  had  been  excommunicated  in 
Eastern  synods,  thev  refused  to  sit  in  council  with  the 
Western  bishops.  Hosius  of  Cordova  attempted  to 
effect  a  compromise  by  inviting  them  to  present 
privately  to  him  their  complaints  against  Athanasius, 
and  by  promising,  in  case  Athanasius  should  be  ac- 
quitted, to  take  him  to  Spain.  These  overtures  failed. 
The  Eastern  bishojw— although  the  council  had  been 
called  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  reopening  the  case 
in  regard  to  those  who  had  been  excommunicated — 
defended  their  conduct  on  the  fictitious  plea  that  one 
council  could  not  revise  the  decisions  of  another. 
They  withdrew  from  Sardica  and  met  at  Philippop- 
olis,  where  they  composed  an  encyclical  and  a  new 
creed,  which  they  falsely  dated  from  Sardica.  The 
Western  bishops,  thus  abandoned,  examined  the  cases 
of  Athanasius,  Marcellus,  and  Asclepas.  No  fresh 
investigation  of  the  charges  against  Athanasius  was 
considered  necessary,  as  these  had  been  already  re- 
jected, and  he  and  the  other  two  bishops,  who  were 
permitted  to  present  exculpatory  documents,  were 
declared  innocent.  In  addition  to  this,  censure  was 
passed  on  the  Easterns  for  having  abandoned  the 
council,  and  several  of  them  were  deposed  and  ex- 
communicated. 

The  question  of  a  new  creed  containing  some  ad- 
ditions to  that  of  Nica-a  was  discussed,  but  although 
the  formula?  had  been  drawn  up,  the  bishops  wisely 
decided  to  add  nothing  to  the  accepted  symbol,  and 
thus  gave  the  Arians  no  pretext  for  saying  that 
hitherto  they  had  not  been  explicitly  condemned. 
Though  the  form  of  the  proposal  creed  was  presented 
to  the  council,  it  was  not  inserted  in  the  encyclical 
addressed  by  the  council  to  "all  the  bishops  of  the 
Catholic  Church".  Before  separating,  the  bishops 
enacted  several  imjMirtant  canons,  especially  concern- 
ing the  transfer  and  trial  of  bishops  and  appeals. 
These  canons,  with  the  other  documents  of  the  coun- 
cil, were  sent  to  Pope.  Julius  with  a  letter  signed  by 
the  majority  of  the  attending  bishops.  The  council 
failed  entirely  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  The  paci- 
fication of  the  Church  was  not  secured,  and  the 
Eastern  bishops   grew   bolder   and  more  contu- 
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Sardinia,  the  second  largest  Italian  island  in  the 
Mediterranean,  lying  between  41°  15'  and  38°  51' 
N.  lat.  and  having  an  area  of  9294  square  miles.  The 
principal  gulfs,  almost  all  on  the  western  coast,  are 
those  of  Cagliari,  the  largest,  Teulada,  Palmas,  Car- 
loforte,  Terranova,  and  Tortoli.  These  gulfs  give 
their  names  to  as  many  ports,  all  of  which,  like  the 
smaller  ports,  are  fine  natural  harbours.  The  largest 
islands  belonging  to  Sardinia  are:  S.  Antioeo,  S.  Pie- 
tro,  ABinara,  Caprcra,  and  S.  Stefano.  There  are 
three  mountain  ranges  in  the  island;  the  most  north- 
erly—the mountains  of  Limbara— rise  to  an  elevation 
of  4468  feet ;  the  central  range  contains  Gennargentu, 
the  culminating  point  of  Sardinia,  6016  feet  high; 
and  the  southern  Monte  Linas,  4055  feet.  There 
are  numerous  extinct  volcanos:  Monte  Ferru 
(3448  ft.),  Monte  Mannu  Nurri  (3104  ft.),  Chere- 
mule  (2924  ft.),  etc.  The  largest  river  is  the  Tirso, 
94  miles  long,  rising  in  the  Budduso  mountains,  with 
two  estuaries,  one  at  the  lagoon  of  St.  Giusta,  the 
other  at  the  sea  near  Oristano.  Among  the  other 
rivers  arc  the  Rio  di  Porto  Torres,  Coquinas,  Mannu, 
Flumendosa,  and  Samassi.  There  are  thirty-seven 
lagoons  along  the  sea-coast  (Cagliari,  a  great  fishing 
centre,  Oristano,  Sassu,  Palmas,  etc.).  In  addition 
there  are  many  marshes  now  being  reclaimed  for 
agricultural  purposes.  The  most  extensive  plains 
are  the  Campidano  near  Cagliari,  the  Piano  della 
Nurra,  and  the  Campo  di  Ozien.  The  island  is  formed 
chiefly  of  granite,  trachyte,  basalt,  other 
rocks,  and  of  chalk  deposits.    The  climate  is 

perate,  but  malaria  prevails  in  the  plains  in  -mm,  , 

which  accounts  for  the  small  population.  The 
fata  morgana  (mirage)  is  of  common  occurrence.  In 
1901  the  population  was  791.754;  at  present  (1911) 
it  is  estimated  to  be  about  850,000  (90  to  the  square 
mile). 

Sardinia  is  rich  in  minerals;  the  most  plentiful  metal 
is  lead,  mingled  with  silver.  The  richest  beds  of  ore 
lie  in  the  circumscriptions  of  Iglesias,  Nuoro,  Lanusei, 
Sassari,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Nurra.  Iron  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  mountains  of  the 
especially  about  Capoterra  and  Ogliastra. 
manganese,  antimony,  and  zinc  are  mined  in 
districts.  Lignite  occurs  in  fairly  extensive  beds 
near  Gonnesa,  Iglesias,  and  Sulcis;  anthracite  and 
graphite  in  smaller  quantities.  There  are  117  mines, 
employing  12,000  men,  and  having  an  output  valued 
at  about  21,000,000  francs  (1903>.  The  flora  of  the 
island  includes  vast  forests  of  oak  which  supply  an 
immense  quantity  of  cork,  oliv«-s,  oranges,  quinces, 
chestnuts,  walnuts,  and  carob-lwans.  Among  the 
fauna  the  principal  are  the  numerous  herds  of  mouf- 
flons (Oris  Amman),  with  large  curving  horns,  and  of 
goats;  deer,  stags,  and  wild  boars  are  plentiful  in  the 
wooded  mountains;  wild  horses  disappeared  only  a 
few  decades  ago.  The  domesticated  horses  are  re- 
markably- sturdy;  a  species  of  small  horse  is  largely 
exported"  to  Algeria.  The  small  Sardinian  ass  is  in 
gn>at  demand  as  a  pet  on  the  peninsula.  Oxen  are 
used  in  ploughing,  the  beef  is  good,  but  the  milk 
supply  very  short.  In  the  oak  forests  there  still 
exists" a  species  of  wild  pig,  like  the  wild  boar. 

Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state  owing  to  the 
scanty  population;  the  farms  are  mostly  medium-sized 
or  small;  61KS4  square  miles  are  incapable  of  culti- 
vation. One  of  the  worst  agricultural  pests  in  Sar- 
dina  is  the  locusts  which  come  over  from  Africa  in 
large  swarms.  The  total  produce  for  1903  wa* 
wheat, 4,S24,090  bushels;  Indian  corn,  178,775  bushels; 
wine,  63,004,970  gallons;  oil,  221,1 10  gallons;  the  salt- 
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pans  of  Cagliari  are  the  most  productive  in  Italy,  the 
output  for  the  year  1905  being  1,403,372  pounds. 
The  birds  most  "worthy  of  notice  are  the  pelicans, 
herons,  and  flamingos  which  come  over  during  Au- 
gust in  large  flocks  from  Africa.  The  seas  abound 
in  fish  of  every  kind,  sardines,  anchovies,  and  espe- 
ciallv  tunnv-fish,  of  which  more  than  601,386  pounds 
are  exported  annuallv.  Near  the  island  of  S.  Pietro, 
the  C'.ulfs  of  Palmas,  Asinara,  Oristano,  and  Cape 
Carbonara  there  are  extensive  beds  of  coral,  5512 
pounds  of  which  are  exported  each  year. 

In  historic  times  the  people  of  Sardinia  have  under- 
gone lew  amalgamation  than  any  other  Italian  popu- 
lation. According  to  the  ancient  geographers,  the 
primitive  population  of  Sardinia  was  akin  to  the 
Libyans;  Iberians,  Greeks,  Phoenicians,  Carthagin- 
ians, and  Italians  came  later.  Certainly  the  Latin 
language  was  adopted  in  the  Island,  and  even  to-day 
the  Sardinian  resembles  Ijitin  more  than  any  other 
of  the  Italian  dialects.  There  are  three  chief  Sardin- 
ian dialects:  that  of  Sassari  which  approaches  Cor- 
sican  and  Tuscan,  that  of  Logudoro,  and  that  of 
Cagliari  (Sardinian  properly  so-called,  somewhat  like 
Sicdian).  The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the 
Sardinian  language  is  that,  while  throughout  the 
peninsula  of  Italy  the  article  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
pronoun  ille  (if,  lo,  ta,'o'u),  in  Sardinian  it  is  derived 
from  ipse  (»u,  masculine;  m,  feminine).  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alghero,  Catalan  is  spoken.  The 
Sardinian  is  by  nature  taciturn  and  laborious,  but 
clings  to  his  ancient  customs;  the  women  provide 
all  the  household  necessities  (flour,  bread,  linen,  cloth 
etc.);  they  like  bright  coloured  clothing,  espcciallv 
red,  while  the  men  dress  in  black:  the  latter  wear  a 
peculiar  cap,  which  is  like  a  long  stocking  covering 
the  head  and  hanging  down  the  back.  They  are 
vivacious  and  love  singing  and  dancing  to  the  ac- 
companiment of  the  launedda,  the  ancient  tibia. 
In  the  environs  of  Gallura  the  people  meet  together 
in  the  winter  evenings  and  practise  improvisation. 
There  is  little  education  among  the  poorer  classes, 
but  the  wealthier  families  fully  appreciate  the  value 
of  higher  education,  jurisprudence  being  a  favourite 
study.  The  percentage  of  illiterates  is  comparatively 
speaking  lower  (68  3  per  cent  of  those  under  the  age 
of  21  and  69  6  for  those  over  21)  than  in  the 
Abruzzi,  Apulia,  Sicily,  Hasilicata,  and  Calabria. 
There  an-  in  the  island  1056  public  elementary',  »nd  40 
private,  schools,  48  evening  and  vacation  schools, 
4  normal  schools,  9  public  academies  and  one  not  yet 
completed,  2  lyceums  and  one  in  course  of  construc- 
tion, 3  technical  schools,  2  technical  institutes,  1 
school  of  applied  art,  2  schools  of  music,  2  universities 
in  Caglian  and  Sassari. 

The  bonds  of  family  life  are  very  strong,  there 
being  few  illegitimate  births ;  the  Sardinian  is 
quick  to  avenge  the  honour  of  his  wife  or  family. 
The  percentage  of  convictions  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  kingdom,  but  serious  offences  are 
less  frequent  (25  per  100,000  inhabitants  against 
25  3).  Brigandage,  which  in  times  gone  by  afflicted 
the  island,  was  caused  partly  by  the  sparsc- 
ncss  of  the  population,  which  offered  malefactors 
a  greater  chance  of  escaping,  or  by  the  custom  of 
the  vendetta,  on  account  of  which  one  who  had  been 
guilty  of  an  act  of  vendetta  or  who  feared  to  fall  a 
victim  to  it  had  to  conceal  himself  ami  to  become  a 
brigand;  another  cause  in  the  last  ccnturv.  was  the 
radical  changes  introduced  in  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  in  regard  to  economic  customs 
and  rights  ithe  right  of  cutting  timber,  of  pastur- 
age etc,  i.  However,  for  some  years  then,  have  l>een 
no  properlv  Huthentieated  cases  of  brigandage  in 
•NiMinia.  Ihe  island  is  divided  civilly  hit;,  two 
provinces:  aghari  (call.-d  under  the  Spanish  regime 
Capo  d,  sotto.  and  Safari  (Capo  di  sopra,.  These 
two  provinces  contain  it  departments,  y>  boroughs, 


and  363  communes.  Ecclesiastically  it  is  divided 
into  3  archdiocews  and  8  dioceses:  Cagliari.  with  its 
suffragan  sees  Galtelli-Xuom,  Iglesias.  Ogliastra; 
Oristano  with  its  suffragans  Ale*  and  Terralba; 
Sassari  with  its  suffragans  Alghero,  Ampurias  and 
Tempio,  Bisarchio,  Bosa.  Formerly  there  existed 
the  Sees  of  Doglia,  Forum  Traianum,  Fasiana,  Suello 
(Cagliari),  Sulcis  (Iglesias),  Torres,  Sorra.  Ploaghe 
(Sassari).  Ottaba,  Castro  (Alghero),  Civita  (Ampu- 
rias).  Sta  Giusta  (Oristano). 

History.— The  name  of  the  island  is  derived  from 
Sardon  or  Sardus,  the  principal  god  venerated  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  had  a  large  temple  at  the  Gulf 
of  Oristano.  Some  writers  wish  to  ich-ntify  the  Sar- 
dinians with  the  Shardana  who,  in  the  reign  of  Rameses 
III,  invaded  Egypt.  Concerning  their  race,  ancient 
writers  believe  them  akin  to  the  Libyans,  the  Iberians, 
or  the  Corsicans.  A  comparison  of  the  idols  of  the 
most  ancient  inhabitants  with  the  style  of  dress  of 
the  present  inhabitants  shows  that  the  present  Sar- 
race  is  practically  identical  with  the  primitive 
To  the  latter  must  be  attributed  the  peculiar 
monuments  (about  3000  in  numltcr),  called  nuraghe, 
scatter,  .i  through  the  island,  which  are  like  truncated 
cones,  53  feet  high,  and  99  wide  at  the  base,  con- 
structed of  large  masses  of  limestone,  granite,  or  tufa, 
suiierimpotwd  without  mortar.  The  entrance  to  the 
nuraghe  faces  the  south  ami  is  about  five  or  six  feet 
high,  and  two  feet  wide;  it  leads  to  a  spiral  stairway 
in  the  wall  of  the  nuraghe,  which  communicates  with 
the  two  or  three  superimposed  circular  rooms,  having 
a  sharp  angular  roof  like  that  of  the  treasury  of  My- 
celial. Other  smaller  cones  are  frequently  found 
around  the  principal  nuraghe.  There  are  various 
opinions  as  to  the  object  of  these  building-  fortified 
towers,  dwellings,  sacerdotal  sepulchres  (in  none 
have  arms  been  found;  all  contained  skeletons  and 
ornaments),  pyres  etc. 

Scattered  throughout  the  length  of  the  entire  is- 
land and  not  unlike  the  nuraghe  in  appearance  are  a 
number  of  groups  of  circular  dwellings  of  stone  meas- 
uring from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter. 
Their  proximity  to  each  other  would  suggest  that  they 
had  once  formed  part  of  villages.  They  are  not  often 
met  with  in  the  north-eastern  extremity,  but  in  the 
middle  of  the  island  they  are  very  frequent.  Close  to 
each  of  these  buildings  was  the  loinbe  de.  gianti  or 
giant's  tomb;  a  vaulted  chamber  of  about  thirty  or 
forty  feet  in  length,  with  sides  of  rough  masonry  and  a 
roof  formed  by  a  superimposed  slab.  Smaller  Umibs 
(domu*  de  gianas)  were  also  found  in  a  great  many 
places,  but  were  more  often  met  with  in  the  most  in- 
accessible regions,  and  assumed  the  shape  of  grottoes 
chiselled  from  the  rock  rather  than  that  of  vaulted 
chambers.  The  Phoenician  traders  naturally  visited 
the  island;  Caralis  (Cagliari)  was  their  great  market; 
Pho'tiician  inscriptions  too  have  been  found.  The 
Carthaginians  were  not  content  to  trade  with  Sar- 
dinia, they  wished  to  subdue  it  -.1  o  n  500  B.  c);  bit- 
ter wars  were  waged.  Nevertheless,  various  cities 
were  founded.  In  the  First  Punic  War,  L.  Cornelius 
Seipio  defeated  the  Carthaginians  (259)  near  Olbia 
(Terranova).  A  little  later  the  mercenaries  rebelled 
against  their  Curthaginian  masters  and  established  a 
military  government  against  which  the  natives  re- 
volted, thus  giving  the  Romans  an  excuse  for  inter- 
vening <23Sl  and  taking  possession  of  the  island,  which 
along  with  Corisca  w:us  formed  into  a  province  under  i 
pra-tor.  Native  uprisings  wen*  repressed  with  ex- 
treme severity:  Scmpronius  Gracchus  (181)  partly 
killed  and  partly  sold  into  slavery  80,000  of  the  in- 
habitants; again  in  114  Cheilitis  Metellus  had  to 
crush  an  insurrection. 

The  Romans  by  constructing  roads  improved  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  island,  which,  although  it 

was  considered  by  the  Government  for  the  most  part 

poor  and  unproductive  and  a  place  of  punishment 
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for  those  condemned  to  the  mines,  enjoyed  great 
prosperity.  'Hie  chief  towns  were  Caralis,  Sulci, 
Nura,  N'eapolbi,  Tharros,  Othoca,  Olbia,  Forum 
Traiuni,  Rosa,  Tibuhe.  The  province  was  now 
imperial  and  now  senatorial.  It  is  possible  that  the 
first  seeds  of  Christianity  were  introduced  into  Sar- 
dinia by  the  few  Christians  who  with  4(MK)  Jews  were 
exiled  to  the  island  by  Tiberius.  In  the  second  and 
third  centime**  many  Roman  Christians,  including 
Callistus,  later  pope,  Po|m>  St.  Pontianus,  and  the 
anti|M>|H-  Hippolytus,  were  sent  to  the  island  (de- 
scribed as  nocivti):  the  last  two  died  there.  Among 
the  Sardinian  martyrs  are  the  bishops  who  preceded 
St .  Lucifer  of  Cagliari,  of  whom  St.  Athanaaiu*  speaks, 
which  shows  that  at  least  in  the  time  of  the  Diocle- 
tian persecution  that  city  was  the  seat  of  a  bishopric; 
St.  Bonifacius,  Bishop  of  Cagliari,  whose  tombstone 
was  discovered  in  1617  in  the  cathedral  (Corpus 
Inscript.  Lat.  Sicilia?  et  Sardinia?,  II,  n.  775.'}),  was 
not  a  personal  disciple  of  Christ  but  belonged  to  the 
age  after  Constant ius.  Other  martyrs  are  recorded 
at  Cagliari,  Sulci,  Torres;  not  all  ot  them,  however, 
have  been  authenticated.  I'n  to  the  present  time 
only  one  Christian  cemetery  is  known,  that  of  Ronorva 
near  Cagliari;  there  are  ruins  of  a  fourth-century 
Christian  basilica  at  Tharros.  Christian  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  Cagliari  (66),  Tharros,  Torres, 
Terranova. 

In  456  the  island  was  taken  by  the  Vandals,  who 
were  wont  to  exile  thither,  especially  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cagliari,  the  African  bishops  and  Catho- 
lics. In  534  it  was  recovered  for  the  empire  by  Cyril- 
lus,  and  included  in  the  Diocese  of  Africa.  In  551 
it  was  captured  by  Totila.  As  far  as  is  known  the 
lxmgobards  raided  the  island  only  once  (589),  but  did 
not  obtain  control  of  it.  Sardinia,  moreover,  was 
abandoned  to  its  fate  by  the  Byzantines  more  than 
the  peninsula,  and  consequently  the  tradition  which 
dates  in  the  sixth  century  the  origin  of  the  three 
(later  four)  judicatures,  into  which  the  island  was 
later  divided,  may  have  a  historical  foundation. 
The  tradition  runs  that  Taletus,  a  citizen  of  Cagliari, 
rebelled  against  the  Byzantine  Government,  pro- 
claimed himself  King  of  Sardinia,  and  divided  the 
island  among  his  three  sons.  From  the  letters  of 
St.  Gregory  we  know  that  in  some  parts  of  the  island, 
especially  in  the  ecclesiastical  possessions,  there 
were  many  pagans  who  had  to  pay  a  tax  to  the  judex 
of  the  island  for  each  sacrifice.  In  the  ninth  century 
such  was  the  general  depravity  that  Paulus,  Bishop 
of  Populonia,  and  Abbot  Saxo,  legate  of  Nicholas  I, 
placed  the  whole  island  under  excommunication, 
rhe  episcopal  sees  were  reduced  to  four  in  the  tenth 
century.  This  decadence  is  to  be  attributed  in  part 
to  the  inroads  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  Saracens, 
who  were,  however,  always  repulsed  by  the  Sardin- 
ians. The  latter  had  to  establish  an  autonomous 
military  organization,  which  naturally  led  to  a 
political  organization,  the  chiefs  of  which,  while 
preserving  the  title  of  Byzantine  governor,  were 
called  judges.  In  the  tenth  century  there  were 
four  of  these  judges  in  Torres,  Arborea,  Gallura,  and 
Cagliari;  this  distribution  of  the  island  remained  till 
the  Aragonese  conquest. 

Shortly  after  1000.  Mughebid,  Emir  of  the  Balearic 
Islands,  conquered  Sardinia  and  from  there  made  de- 
scents on  the  Tuscan  coast  (Pisa  and  Luni).  En- 
couraged by  the  pope,  to  whom  Charlemagne  had 
given  Sardinia,  the  Pisans  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Sardinians  drove  him  out.  Mughebid  was  defeated  a 
second  time  with  the  help  of  the  Pisans  and  Genoese. 
The  pope's  suzerainty  was  then  recognized  willingly 
by  the  judges.  The  Genoese  and  the  Pisans  had  a 
monopoly  of  the  trade  and  also  possession  of  several 
towns  on  the  coast,  and  moreover  acted  as  arbiters 
in  the  quarrels  of  the  judges.  But  later  a  dispute 
arose  between  the  two  cities,  in  regard  to  the  limits  of 


their  respective  rights.  Moreover,  as  Pisa  was  an 
imperial  city,  the  emperors  claimed  rights  over  the 
island.  In  the  struggle  only  the  seaboard  towns  suf- 
fered, but  the  commercial  advantages  oomiiensated 
the  damage  caused  by  war.  The  ulterior  which  was 
under  the  control  of  the  judges  exclusively  continued 
to  flourish.  Barbarosaa  named  his  uncle  Welf,  King 
of  Sardinia,  but  in  1 164  sold  the  kingdom  to  Barisone, 
judge  of  Arlxirea,  who  was  crowned  at  Pavia.  Other 
families  in  the  peninsula  like  the  Malaspina  of  l.uni, 
the  Yisconti  of  Pisa,  and  the  Doria  of  Genoa,  had  ac- 
quired property  in  the  island  and  become  related  to 
tne  judges  oy  marriage.  The  judicatures  of  Cagliari, 
Torres,  and  Gallura  were  suppressed  by  the  Pisans. 
When  later  Adelasia,  widow  of  I'baldo  Visconti  and 
mistress  of  the  judicatures  of  Torres  and  Gallura, 
married  (1238)  Enzo.  Frederick  I  I's  bastard,  the  latter 
proclaimed  himself  King  of  Sardinia;  but  he  was  soon 
overthrown  and  after  twenty-two  years'  imprisonment 
died  at  Bologna.  The  marriage  of  the  Genoese  Mi- 
chele  Zanche  with  Enzo's  mother  embittered  the  war 
between  Pisa  and  Genoa.  When  Pisa  was  victorious 
their  vassals,  tin*  dclla  Ghcrardcsca  and  Nino  di  Gal- 
lura, rose  in  revolt,  some  signiories  passing  to  the  Yis- 
conti of  Milan.  Finally  the  Genoese  got  the  north- 
west and  the  Pisans  the  south-east. 

In  1297  Boniface  VIII,  in  order  to  induce  the  King 
of  Aragon  to  restore  Sicily  to  Charh's  of  Anjou, 
granted  the  investiture  of  Sardinia  to  Alfonso  of  Ara- 
gon. The  latter  aided  by  Branca  Doria,  judge  of 
Ixgudoro  and  lord  of  Alghero,  Ugonc  of  Arborea,  and 
the  commune  of  Sassari,  began  war  against  the  Pisans, 
who  in  1324  had  to  sign  a  treaty  which  left  them  only 
the  port  and  lagoon  of  Cagliari  and  two  suburbs;  and 
from  these  they  were  expelled  later.  On  the  defeat 
of  the  Pisans  it  was  necessary  to  subdue  the  ancient 
allies:  i.  e.  the  Genoese  and  the  rulers  of  Arborea.  Ma- 
riano IV  fought  successfully  against  the  Aragonese,  but 
was  carried  off  by  a  pestilence  (1367);  his  son  Gu- 
glielmo  IV  abdicated  in  favour  of  the  Aragonese,  and 
died  a  little  later.  In  the  beginning  the  King  of 
Aragon  planted  colonies  of  Catalonians  and  Arago- 
nese in  tne  island.  Sardinia  had  a  viceroy  and  a  par- 
liament composed  of  the  three  orders:  barons,  clergy, 
and  the  commons  meeting  separately  and  communi- 
cating among  themselves  by  means  of  deputies.  The 
charter  of  Eleanora  was  adopted  as  a  Constitution; 
and  the  King  of  Aragon  swore  in  the  presence  of  the 
Sardinian  deputies  to  observe  it.  Nevertheless,  the 
Aragonese  Government  succeeded  in  establishing  in 
the  island  a  dominant  Spanish  class,  either  by  grant- 
ing most  of  the  fiefs  to  Spanish  nobles  or  by  appoint- 
ing Spanish  prelates  to  most  of  the  sees.  This  stirred 
up  enmity  between  the  natives  and  the  ruling  classes; 
but  only  one  attempt  at  rebellion  is  recorded,  that  of 
Leonardo  Alagon  (1470).  In  the  history  of  the  suc- 
ceeding years  we  may  note  the  expulsion  of  all  the 
Corsicans  (1479)  and  Jews  (1492),  some  Saracen  in- 
roads, and  three  attempts  of  the  French  to  conquer 
the  island  (1528  at  Castcl  Sardo;  1637  at  Oristano; 
1644  at  Alghero). 

The  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  plunged  the 
island  in  anarchy.  By  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  (1713) 
Sardinia  was  given  to  Austria,  for  which  the  moun- 
taineers of  Gallura  had  declared  themselves  from  the 
beginning.  Cardinal  Alberoni's  bold  attempt  (1717) 
regained  the  island  for  the  Spaniards;  but  in  1718  by 
the  Treaty  of  London  it  was  given  to  Savoy  in  ex- 
change for  Sicily  which  was  awarded  to  Austria. 
The  dukes  of  Savov  then  ai*sumed  the  title  of  King 
of  Sardinia.  The  kingdom  comprised  at  that  time 
the  Island  of  Sardinia,  the  Duchies  of  Savoy,  Aosta, 
and  Monferrato,  the  Principality  of  Piedmont,  the 
Marquisate  of  Saluzzo,  the  Counties  of  Asti  and  Nizza, 
and  some  Lombard  towns  as  far  as  the  Ticino.  King 
Charles  Emmanuel  III  (1720-73)  anil  his  minister 
Bogino  began  certain  reforms  in  the  island,  a  work 
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which  was  interrupted  from  1773  till  1820.  In  1792 
the  French  admiral,  Truquet,  attempted  to  land  at 
Cagliari  but  was  repulsed.  In  the  following  years 
there  were  several  attempts  to  throw  off  the  power  of 
the  Piedmontese.  King  Charles  Emmanuel  IV  took 
refuge  in  the  island  from  1799  till  1806,  when  his 
domains  were  invaded  by  the  French.  The  Congress 
of  Vienna  gave  the  Republic  of  Genoa,  to  the  Sardin- 
ians. The  kingdom  then  contained  thirty-seven 
provinces.  Between  1820  and  1H48  feudalism,  which 
in  1807  had  caused  widespread  rebellion  of  the  bur- 
gesses against  the  nobles,  was  abolished.  Another 
project  was  the  construction  of  a  vast  network  of 
roads  which  were  greatly  needed.  In  general  however 
the  Savoy  and  Italian  Governments  have  neglected 
the  wants  and  interests  of  the  Sardinians.  In  1861 
after  the  annexation  of  almost  all  the  peninsula  the 
Kingdom  of  Italy  was  proclaimed  at  Florence  and 
that  of  Sardinia  came  to  an  end. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  kings:  Victor  Ama- 
deus II  (1718-30),  who  abdicated  in  favour  of  his 
son  Charles  Emmanuel  III  (1730-73),  regretting  which 
he  was  imprisoned  at  Moncalieri  where  he  died  (1732). 
Charles  Emmanuel  to  conquer  the  Milanese  allied 
himself  with  France  and  Spain,  in  the  War  of  the  Po- 
lish Succession;  he  was  frequently  victorious  but  only 
obtained  the  region  on  the  right  of  the  Tieino  (1738). 
He  took  part  in  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession; 
gained  splendid  victories  (the  siege  of  Toulon,  1746; 
the  battle  of  Col  dell'  Assietta,  1747).  but  with  very 
little  profit,  gaining  only  the  county  of  Angera  and 
Arona,  the  valley  of  Ossola,  Vigevano,  and  Hobbio. 
Victor  Amadeus  III  (1773-96),  for  having  crushed 
the  nationalist  movement  in  Savoy  (1791)  with  ex- 
cessive severity,  was  overthrown  by  the  revolutionary 
army  which  captured  Savoy  and  Nizza.  He  allied 
himself  with  Austria  and  t  he  campaign  was  conducted 
with  varving  fortunes,  but  when  Bonaparte  took  com- 
mand of*  the  French  troops  Victor  Amadeus  had  to 
agree  to  a  humiliating  peace.  Charles  Emmanuel  IV 
(1796-1802)  made  an  offensive  treaty  with  France, 
whereupon  his  subjects  revolted.  The  rebellion  was 
crushed  with  severity  and  thousands  of  democrats 
emigrated  either  into  France  or  to  the  Cisalpine  Re- 
public, whence  they  returned  in  arms.  The  royal- 
ists having  obtained  the  upper  hand,  France  inter- 
vened and  obliged  the  king  to  abandon  his  possessions 
on  the  mainland  (19  December,  1798).  Charles 
Emmanuel  withdrew  to  Sardinia;  and  in  1802  abdi- 
cated in  favour  of  his  brother  Victor  Emmanuel  I 
(1802  21),  who  in  1814  was  returned  to  Turin  and 
saw  his  dominions  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  Genoa. 

As  happened  elsewhere  the  restoration  did  not  do 
justice  to  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the  democrats. 
There  folk) wed  the  revolution  of  1S21  caused  by  a 
demand  for  a  Constitution  and  for  war  with  Austria 
to  obtain  possession  of  Iximbardv.  which  Piedmont 
had  coveted  for  centuries.  As  the  king  had  agreed 
with  Austria  and  Naples  not  to  grant  the  Constitution, 
he  abdicated  in  favour  of  Charles  Felix,  his  brother, 
who  was  absent  at  the  time:  Charles  Albert,  Prince  of 
Cangnano,  assumed  the  regency  and  on  13  March, 
1S2I,  promulgated  the  Constitution  of  Spain,  which 
wan  not  accepted  by  Charlie  Felix  (1821-31).  Mean- 
while, the  revolutionary  party  had  joined  in  the  move- 
ment for  Italian  unity,  but  then-  was  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  form  of  that  unity,  whether  there 
Should  lie  a  great  republic,  or  a  federation  of  repub- 
lics, or  again  a  single  monarchy  or  a  federation  of 
principalities.  Many  however  were  indifferent  to  the 
form.  In  1x31,  therefore,  disturbances  Iwgan  in  Cen- 
tral Italy  but  were  easily  suppressed.  The  same  year 
L harles  helix  died  without  offspring  and  was  succeeded 
by  (  harles  Albert  (I.x31-4S>.  The  Piedmontese  then 
decided  in  favour  of  a  United  Kingdom  of  Italy  under 

If  .u '"^,f .,Sa"'-v'  an,i  «°  th!lt  -"J  a»  <hc  efforts 
of  the  Sardinian  Government  were  henceforward  di- 


rected. In  1847  Charles  Albert  granted  freedom  of 
the  press  and  other  liberal  institutions.  On  8  Feb- 
ruary he  promulgated  the  statute  which  still  remains 
the  fundamental  law  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy.  One 
month  later  he  declared  war  on  Austria  in  order  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  Lombards  who  were  eager 
to  throw  off  the  Austrian  yoke  at  once.  Though 
victorious  in  the  first  engagements,  he  suffered  a 
severe  defeat  at  Custosa  and,  after  the  armistice  of 
Salasco,  was  again  defeated  at  Novara  (1849). 

The  King  of  Sardinia  had  for  the  time  being  to 
abandon  his  idea  of  conquest.  Charles  Albert  ab- 
dicated in  favour  of  his  son  Victor  Emmanuel  II 
(1849-78)  and  withdrew  to  Oporto  where  he  duil  the 
same  year.  There  followed  ten  years  of  military 
preparations,  which  were  tested  in  the  Crimean  War, 
and  vigorous  diplomatic  and  sectarian  operations  to 
the  detriment  of  the  other  Italian  rulers,  carried  out 
under  the  direction  ami  inspiration  of  Count  diCavour, 
who  did  not  hesitate  to  enter  into  league  with  Mazzini, 
the  head  of  the  Republicans,  knowing  well  that  the 
latter's  principles  while  bringing  about  the  destruction 
of  the  other  Italian  states  on  the  one  hand,  could  not. 
on  the  other,  serve  as  a  basis  for  a  permanent  |>olitical 
organization.  In  1859  the  Sardinian  Government, 
aided  by  France,  declared  war  on  Austria  and  captured 
all  Lombardv  with  the  exception  of  Mantua.  At  the 
same  time  in  Tuscany,  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and 
Modcna,  the  legations,  the  marquisates,  and  in  l"mbria 
the  national  committees  established  provisional  gov- 
ernments and  declared  the  supremacy  of  the  House 
of  Savoy.  Garibaldi  landed  in  Sicily  and  passed 
thence  into  Calabria,  The  royal  armies  everywhere 
joined  with  the  revolutionary  party  and  on  27  March, 
1861,  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  was  proclaimed  which 
included  all  the  peninsula  except  Venice  and  the 
Patrimony  of  St.  Peter. 

The  King  of  Sardinia  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Bene- 
dict XIII  in  his  right  of  nominating  bishops  and 
other  high  dignitaries,  a  right  conceded  previously 
by  Nicholas  V  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy.  In  1742  a 
concordat  was  concluded  between  the  Sardinian 
Government  and  the  Holy  Sin*,  which  granted  ex- 
tensive privilege's  to  the  Government,  which  were 
increased  further  by  Clement  XIV  and  Pius  VI.  As 
the  Italian  Concordat  of  1803  was  extended  to  Pied- 
mont after  the  restoration  there  was  no  doubt  as  to 
the  validity  of  the  old  and  the  new  treaties.  Conse- 
quently in  1816  Pius  VII  made  suitable  provisions, 
and  in  1824  an  agreement  concerning  the  adminis- 
tration and  distribution  of  ecclesiastical  property  was 
arrived  at.  In  1854  attempts  were  made  to  have  a 
new  concordat,  but  as  on  the  one  hand,  the  demands 
of  the  Government  were  too  exorbitant,  and,  on  the 
other,  the  civil  authorities  had  enacted  laws  injurious 
to  the  Church,  nothing  was  done.    After  the  proiuul- 

Stion  of  the  Const  itution  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sardinia 
t  following  dioceses  wen-  founded  or  else  n-estab- 
lished:  in  Sardinia,  Iglcsias  (1761);  Galtelli-Nuoro 
(17X0);  Bisarchio  (1805):  Ogliastro  (1824);  on  the 
peninsula:  Pinerolo  (174x»,  Susa  (1772).  Cuneo  (1817), 
Biella  (1772).  During  the  Revolutionary  epoch  (1805) 
the  diocese*  of  Alba.  Fossano,  Alessandria,  Pinerolo, 
Susa,  Biella,  Aosta,  Bobbin.  Tortona,  were  suppressed. 
In  1817  Vereelli  became  an  archiepiscopal  see. 

Come,  />i  Sanitgna  (Rome  19011;  ItitCMitNl.  /  forivmi 
delta  Sirdryna  (Milllll,  IS'Hi;  ClWMM.  l/a  Sardnjna  i  in  Italia* 
\l\TTCi.  Sardinia  Sarra  lltrnnr,  1701  >:  Pivrrs,  S-tnlinun  Sarra 
I  <Ij|'».ias,  I91MI:  Bouc.io,  la  CAiVm  *  to  s.'.ir.  ./i  Sttrdrana  dot 
h'«>  at  1SSJ,  (Turin.  ISM) :  Ma.nso,  Slaria  <ii  SarJtgna  (3rd  cd.. 

U.  BarnauL 

Sardis.    See  Sardes. 

Sarepta, a  titular  see  in  Pha-nicia  Prima,  suffragan 
of  Tyre.  It  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  the  voy- 
age of  an  Egyptian  in  the  fourtee  nth  century  n.c. 
Chabas,  "Voyage  d'un  Egypt  ien"  I  Chalons,  1866), 
20,  161,  163.  '  Abdias  (i,  20)',  says  it  was  the  northern 
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boundary  of  Chanaan.  Sennacherib  captured  it  in 
701  b.c.  (Schrader,  "Die  Keilinschriften  und  das 
Alte  Testament",  1883,  200  and  288).  We  learn 
from  III  Kings,  xvii,  8-24,  that  it  was  subject  to 
Sidon  in  the  time  of  Achab  and  that  the  Prophet 
Elias,  after  having  multiplied  the  meal  and  oil  of  a 
poor  woman,  raised  her  son  from  the  dead;  the 
charity  of  this  widow  was  recalled  by  Our  Saviour 
(Luke,  iv,  26).  It  was  probably  near  this  place  that 
Christ  cured  the  daughter  of  the  Chanaanite  or  Syro- 
phocnician  woman  whose  faith  He  praised  (Mark,  vii, 
i  is  mentioned  also  by  Joscphus, 


to  writ*  many  excellent  works.  He  will  always  be 
known  for  hi*  insistence  on  meditation  as  morally 
necessary  for  perseverance.  He  showed  how  simple 
it  is  and  within  the  reach  of  everyone.    It  was  his 


24-30).  Sarepta 

"Ant.  jud.'\  VIII,  xiii,  2;  Pliny,  "Hist. 
V,  17;  the  "Itinerarium  Burdigalense;  the  " 

■  »r>r>"   rJ  Tvii.u.hilia   anH   St      lorvnnir.-     Kv  TV 


of  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome;  by  i 
and  Pseudo-Antoninus  who,  in  the  sixth  century 
it  a  small  town,  but  very  Christian  (Geyer,"  Intinera 
nitana",  Vienna,  1898,  18,  147,  150).  It 
at  that  time  a  church  dedicated  to  St. 
The  "Notitia  episcopatuum "  of  Antioch  in 
the  sixth  century,  speaks  of  Sarepta  as  a  suffragan  see 
of  Tyre  (Echos  d'Oricnt,  X,  145);  none  of  its Tishops 
are  known.  Some  Latin  bishops,  but  merely  titulars, 
are  mentioned  after  1340  (Eubcl.  "Hierarchy 
catholica  medii  aevi",  I,  457;  II,  253;  III,  310; 
"Revue  bencdictine",  XXI,  281,  345-53,  353-05; 
XXIV,  72).  In  1185,  the  Greek  monk  Phocas 
(De  locis  Sanctis,  7),  found  the  town  almost  in  its 
ancient  condition;  a  century  later,  according  to 
Burchard,  it  was  in  ruins  and  contained  only  seven  or 
eight  houses  (Descriptio  Teme  sancta-,  II.  9).  To- 
day, Sarepta  is  known  as  Khirbet  Sarfend  between 


Tvre  and  Sidon,  on  the  seashore;  the  ruins  show  that 
the  town  extended  1800  metres  north  and  south,  but 
that  it  was  not  very  wide. 

Smith.  Did.  of  Grrtk  and  Roman  Grog.,  s.  v.;  Hknan.  Million 
de  Phenine  lP»rLi.  1864).  &63-6o;  Vwoiwx  in  IHrt.  de  la 
Bible.  s.  v.:  GriBis,  Deicription  dt  la  PaleMine.  Galilie.  II 
<Pnri».  1NS0),  47S-SI. 

S.  Vailhe. 
Sarl&t.   See  Perigueux,  Diocese  of. 

Sarnelli,  Jam*  arils  Maria,  one  of  8.  Alphonsus's 
carlu-st  companions,  fourth  son  of  Haron  Angelo 
Sarnelli  of  Ciorani,  b.  in  Naples  12  Sept.,  1702;  d. 
30  June,  1 744.  From  his  childhood  he  was  remarkable 


for  modesty,  self-denial,  piety,  and  great  diligence  in 
his  studies.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  desired  to  be- 
come a  Jesuit,  but  his  father  objected  and  directed 
him  to  Study  law.  He  succeeded  admirably  in  the 
legal  profession,  while  daily  Mass,  visits  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  attendance  on  the  sick  in  the 
hospital  of  incurables  filled  up  all  his  sj>are  time.  At 
twenty-six  he  abandoned  the  bar  and  became  a  cleric. 
His  seal  showed  itself  at  once  in  his  labours  for  chil- 
dren, whom  he  catechised  with  wonderful  success. 
Admirable  instructions  on  this  most  important  matter 
may  be  found  in  his  works  for  ecclesiastics.  He  was 
ordained  priest  in  1732  and  immediately  became  a 
member  of  the  Propaganda  of  Naples,  a  congrega- 
tion of  secular  priests  devoU-d  to  A|>ostoli('  work. 
A  year  Inter  he  went  to  Scala  and  became  one  of  the 
earliest  companions  of  S.  Alphousus  in  founding  the 
Congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Redeemer.  Both 
these  holy  men  worked  together  and  gave  missions 
along  the  coast  of  Amalfi  till  1735,  when  Ven.  Sar- 
nelli's  health  gave  way.  He  had  to  return  to  Naples, 
where  he  spent  nine  years  in  a  poor  apartment  with 
one  lay  brother  as  companion.  Scarcely  had  his 
health  improved  than  he  began  a  crusade  against  the 
immorality  of  his  time  which  has  rarelv  been  sur- 
pusscd  in  boldness.  In  his  writings  he  laid  the  respon- 
sibility at  the  doors  of  ministers  of  state,  while  by  his 
exhortations  he  created  a  public  opinion  which  helped 
him  on  to  success*,  and  God  evidently  protected  him 
in  the  dangers  to  which  his  zeal  exposed  him.  His 
triumph  was  complete.  His  labours  amongst  the  lowlv 
and  abandoned  were  continual;  vet  he  found  time 


in  this  matter  that 
after  the  servant  of  God's  death,  the  Apot 
of  Benedict  XIV  and  the  Indulgences  then  granted  to 
meditation  (16  Dec.,  1746).  A  complete  edition  of 
Venerable  Sarnclli'a  works  has  been  published  at 
Naples,  Tipografia,  Largo  8.  Martino,  No.  4,  as 
follows:  II  Mondo  Santificato,  2  vols.;  L'Anima 
Illuminata;  II  Mondo  Reformato,  3  vols.;  L'Eccle- 
siastico  Santificato;  \je  Glorie  e  Grandexxe  della 
Divina  Madre;  Lc  Discrexione  dcgli  Spiriti;  II  Cris- 
tiano  Illuminato;  Dirrctto  ed  amma-strato;  Opera 
contra  la  Bcstcmmia;  Ragioni  Cattoliche,  legali  e 
politiche,  in  difesa  della  citta  rovinata  dall'inaolentito 
meretricio;  II  Cristiano  Santificato;  Lettere  Spiri- 
tual^ Devosioni  pratiche  per  onorare  la  88.  Trinita 
e  Maria  e  Devononi  per  apparecchio  ad  una  buona 


He  died  in  his  forty-second  year.  His  first  biog- 
rapher, S.  Alphonsus,  writes:  "As  soon  as  he  had 
breathed  his  last  breath  his  countenance  suddenly 


18.S6) — Introductio 


became  beautiful — and  his  body  exhaled  a 
odour — which  remained  in  the  room  long  after  the 
interment."  His  body  reposes  in  a  side  chapel  in  the 
Redemptorist  church  in  Naples.  He  was  declared 
Venerable  in  1874.  A  decree  on  his  heroic  virtues 
was  published  in  1906,  and  now  only  miracles  are 
required  for  his  Beatification. 

Vita  de  Gennaro  P.  D.  it.  Sarnelli  S.  At/onto,  tr.  in  Com- 
of  8.  Alphonsus,  Oratorinn  Kcrirs;  DrMt.imrn.  Le  VM- 
de  Dieu.  I.e  Ptre  A.nn-  Marie  Sarnelli  (P.rU, 
uctio  causa.    Sec  Au-hokrck  Lioroni,  Sr. 

J.  Maumer. 

Sarno.   Sec  Cava  and  Sarno,  Diocese  of. 

Sarpi,  Paolo,  a  Servite  and  anti-papal  historian 
and  statesman,  b.  at  Venice,  14  August,  1552;  d. 
there  14  or  15  January,  1623.  At  the  age  of  13  he 
joined  the  Servite  Order,  exchanging  his  baptismal 
name  of  Pietro  for  that  of  Paolo.  He  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  theology  and  canon  law  when 
he  was  only  twenty.  After  four  yeani  he  spent  a 
short  time  at  Milan  and  then  t:iught  philosophy  in 
his  monastery  at  Venice.  Having  been  ordained  in 
1574,  he  was  elected  provincial  of  his  order  for  the 
Venetian  Republic  in  1579,  and  held  the  office  of 
procurator  general,  with  residence  in  Rome,  from 
1585  to  1588.  Returning  to  Venice  he  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  literary  pursuits,  and  about  this  time 
his  anti-ecclesiastical  tendencies  became  manifest. 
His  intimacy  with  Protestants  and  statesmen  hostile 
to  the  Church  caused  on  various  occasions  com- 
plaints to  be  lodged  against  him  before  the  Venetian 
inquisitor.  His  hatred  of  Rome  was  further  in- 
creased when  on  three  different  occasions  the  Roman 
Curia  rejected  his  nomination  for  an  episcopal  s*«e 
bv  the  Republic  of  Venice.  The  three  sees  to  which 
Venice  had  nominated  him  were  Milopotamo  in 
1503.  Caorle  in  1600,  and  Nona  in  Dalmatia  in  1601. 
The  more  he  hat**d  Rome,  the  more  acceptable  he  was 
to  Doge  Leonardo  Donato  and  the  Venetian  senate, 
which  by  a  special  decree  guaranteed  him  protection 
against  "Rome  and  appointed  him  theological  con- 
suitor  of  the  state  with  an  annual  salary  of  two  hun- 
dred ducats.  In  this  capacity  he  effected  the  enact- 
ment of  various  anti-ecclesiastical  laws,  and  it  was 
chiefly  due  to  the  influence  of  "the  terrible  friar" 
that  the  interdict  which  Paul  V  placed  upon  Venice 
(1006)  remained  without  effect  and  was  revoked 
(21  April.  1007).  A  murderous  assault  made  upon 
him  on  5  October.  1607,  is  often  ascribed  to  his 
ecclesiastical  enemies,  but  there  is  not  sufficient  tes- 
timony for  their  complicity  (see  the  authentic  tes- 
timony of  the  witnesses,  edited  by  Baxzoni  in  "Arch- 
ive Storico  Italiano",  third  series,  XII,  I,  Florence, 
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1870,  8  sq.).  When  peace  had  been  restored  between 
Venice  and  the  pope,  Sarpi's  political  influence  grew 
lew,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  gave  vent 
to  his  hatred  of  Rome  by  publishingbitter  invectives 
against  the  pope  and  the  Catholic  Church.  Despite 
his  desire  to  subvert  the  Catholic  religion  and  make 
Venice  a  Protestant  republic,  he  hypocritically  per- 
formed the  ordinary  offices  of  a  Catholic  priest  until 
his  death.  His  best  known  work  is  a  history  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  "Istoria  del  Concilio  Tridentino" 

Sondon,  1619)  published  under  the  pseudonym  of 
etro  Soave  Polano  by  the  apostate  Marcantonio 
de  Dominis,  with  additions  by  the  latter.  Without 
these  additions  it  was  published  at  Geneva,  1629, 
and  was  translated  into  Latin  and  some  modern 
languages.  It  is  a  bitter  invective  against  the  popes, 
and  even  Protestants,  like  Ranke,  consider  it  devoid 
of  all  authority.  For  the  refutation  of  this  work 
Pallavicino  see  Pallavicino,  Pietro  Sfohza. 
works  were  published  in  six  volumes  (Helmstadt, 
1761-5)  and  two  supplementary  volumes  (Verona, 
1768).  His  letters  are:  "Lettere  Italianc  di  Fra 
Sarpi"  (Geneva,  1673);  "Scelte  lettere  ineditc  de  P. 
Sarpi",  wlited  by  Bianchi-Ciovini  (Capolago,  1833): 
"Lettere  raccolte  di  Sarpi",  edited  by  Polidon 
(Florence,  1863);  "Lettere  inedite  di  Sarpi  a  S. 
Contarini",  edited  by  Castellani  (Ventre,  1892); 
important  new  letters  (1608-16)  edited  by  Bcnrath 
(Leipzig,  1909). 

Bia.nchi-Giovixi,  Bingrafia  di  Prn  Sarpi  (Bruawla,  183fl); 
Campbell,  Vita  di  Pro  P.  Sarpi  (Turin.  1875);  Cappabo,  P. 
Sarpi  4  rinterdttto  di  Yenetia  (Florrnrc,  1880);  lt,u\.  Prn  P. 
.Sarpi  (Venire.  1887):  Pasco  lato,  Prn  P.  Sarpi  (Milan.  1893); 
Tmunn,  Paul  the  Pope  and  Paul  thr  Prior  (London.  J860): 
R<iulmtm)n,  Fm  Paolo  Sarpi  (London,  1894).  cKtremely  anti- 
MHL  compare  Mckpht  in  Irith  Berl.  Review.  XV  (1894),  524- 
40;  (  iuhii.i  l.  The  Terrihlr  Friar  in  The  Me**enger.  fifth  aeriea. 
V  (New  York,  1904),  243-59;  Rki*.  Paolo  Sarpi  und  die  Prate*- 
tanlrn  (llclatncfora,  1904);  coon-ruins  the  source*  of  his  history 
oj  the  Council  o(  Tr*nt  •>«  Euu  in  HietaeUeku  Jahrbueh, 
XXVI  (Munich.  1906).  299-313;  XXVII  (190fi>,  Sft-74. 

Michael  Ott. 


utter  destruction.  In  the  second  siege  of  Limerick 
he  was  again  prominent,  but  finding  prolonged  re- 
sistance impossible  assented  to  the  Treaty  of  Lime- 
rick, which  ended  the  war.  He  then  joined  the  army 
of  France,  in  which  with  the  Irish  Brigade  he  saw 
much  service.  At  Landen  in  1693,  he  commanded  the 
left  wing  of  Luxembourg's  army,  and  there  received 
his  death  wound.  There  is  a  tradition  that  as  he 
lay  mortally  wounded  he  put  his  hand  to  his  wound, 
and  drawing  it  forth  covered  with  blood,  he  lamented 
that  the  blood  was  not  shed  for  Ireland.  He  was 
carried  to  Huy  where  he  lingered  for  a  few  days. 
His  widow  married  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 

O'CaUaohan,  Irith  Brigade*  in  the  Stnire  of  France  (GlaMtow, 
1870);  Kkij.t,  ilamriir  Krruiwim,  ni.  ()'<"\u.*un tN  (Dunlin, 
1850);  IV Altos,  King  Jame*'*  Army  l.i*t  (London.  18S1); 
ToBm'XTEl,  Lift  of  SartteU  (London.  1895);  ClaHKF,  .Memoir* 


Sarafleld,  Patrick,  b.  at  Lucan  near  Dublin, 
about  1650;  d.  at  Huy  in  Belgium,  169:).  On  his 
mother's  side  he  was  descended  from  the  O'Morcs, 
princes  of  Leix,  his  grandfather  being  Roger  More, 
the  ablest  of  the  leaders  who  planned  the  rebellion 
of  1641;  on  his  father's  side  from  Anglo-Norman 
stock.  One  of  his  ancestors  was  mayor  of  Dublin 
in  1566  and  was  knighted  by  Sir  Henry  Sidney  for 
valuable  services  rendered  to  the  Government  against 
Shane  O'Neill.  Another  Sarsfield,  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I,  became  a  peer  with  the  title  of  Lord 
Kilmallock.  His  father  left  him  landed  property 
bringing  an  income  of  £2000  a  year.  His  elder 
brother  was  married  to  an  illegitimate  daughter  of 
Charles  II,  sister  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and  it 
was  as  an  ensign  in  Monmouth's  Regiment  of  Foot 
that  Sarsfield  first  saw  service  in  the  army  of  Luxem- 
bourg: but  at  Sedgemoor,  where  he  whs  wounded, 
Sarsfield  was  on  the  king's  side.  In  16SH  he  followed 
James  II  to  France,  and  landed  with  him  at  Kinsalc 
in  the  following  year.  James  recognised  his  bravery, 
but  thought  him  incapable  of  high  command.  Never- 
theless in  1089  he  captured  Sligo-  and  secured  all 
Comiaught  for  the  king.  At  the  Boyne  he  was 
compelled  to  inactivity,  and  when  James  fled  to 
Dublin  he  took  Sarsfield  with  him.  After  James's 
departure  for  France,  it  was  largely  through  Sarsfield 
that  Limerick  was  defended  so  well,  and  it  was  he 
who  destroyed  William's  siege  train,  the  most  brilliant 
exploit  of  the  whole  war.  James  was  so  well  pleased 
with  him  that  he  created  him  Karl  of  Lucan.  In  the 
campaign  of  11591  he  held  a  sulxmlinntB  position 
under  St.  Huth.  The  two  often  disagreed,  and  at 
Aughruo  Be.  Ruth  allowed  Sarafield  no  active  share 
m  the  battle  leaving  him  in  command  of  the  cavalry 
reserve  When  St.  Huth  fell  Sarsfield  could  not 
tun.  defeat  mto  victory,  but  he  saved  the  Irish  from 


of  Jam**  II  (London.  1818);  Stout.  War.  of  Ireland  (London. 
1693)'  D-Altoh.  Uittory  «/  Ireland  (London.  1010). 

E.  A.  D' Alton. 

S&rsina,  Diocese  or  (Sarsinatensi.s),  in  .Emilia, 
Province  of  Fori!,  Italy.  Besides  agriculture  and  cat- 
tle-raising, the  principal  employments  of  the  popula- 
tion are  the  sulphur  and  maganesc  industries.  There 
are  some  deposits  of  fossilized  carbon  and  various  sul- 
phur springs.  Ruins  of  temples,  bathN,  and  fortifica- 
tions; and  urns,  pillars,  bronie  objects,  etc.,  show 
that  this  town,  the  birthplace  of  Plautus,  was  impor- 
tant in  ancient  days.  It  was  an  Umbrian  city,  was 
captured  by  Cornelius  Scipio  in  271  and  was  later  a 
municipium.  In  the  tenth  century  the  bishops  ob- 
tained the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  city  ami  the 
surrounding  district.  From  1327  till  1400  it  was  dis- 
puted for  by  the  Ordelafli  of  Forll,  the  poiies,  and  the 
bishops.  In  the  fifteenth  century  it  was  subject  in 
turn  to  the  Malatesta  of  Cesena,  and  then  to  those  of 
Rimini,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Ca-sar  Borgia 
(1500-03),  on  whose  death  it  was  captured  by  the 
Venetians  (1503-09).  In  1518  it  was  enfeoffed  to 
the  Pio  di  Meldola,  passing  later  to  the  Aldobraudini. 
The  cathedral  is  a  noteworthy*  monument  of  the  eighth 
century.  The  patron  of  the  city  is  St.  Vicinus,  believed 
to  have  I  urn  bishop  about  the  year  300;  another 
bishop  was  St.  Rufinus  (fifth  century).  We  may  also 
mention:  Benno  (770),  who  erected  the  cathedral; 
St.  Apollinaris  (1158),  monk;  Guido  (1255 1,  who  de- 
fended the  rights  of  his  church  and  was  killed  for  so 
doing;  Francesco  Calboli  (1327),  had  to  defend  the 
city  by  force  of  arms  against  Francesco  Ordelafli; 
Benedetto  Matcucei  Aceorsclli  (13S5),  the  last  prince 
bishop;  Gianfilip|>o  Ncgusanti  (1398),  renowned  for 
his  piety  and  erudition;  Raffaclc  dcgli  Alessi  11521), 
reformed  the  discipline  and  the  morals  of  the  people; 
Nicold  Branzi  (1002)  was  imprisoned  in  the  Castle 
of  S.  Angelo  but  liberated  later.  In  1807  Napoleon 
suppnwsed  the  sfv,  which,  having  been  rc-estab- 
lished  in  1817,  was  in  1824  united  to  that  of  Berti- 
noro;  but  in  18.V1  was  again  rrwstahlishcd.  The 
diocese  is  suffragan  of  Ravenna,  and  contains  34  par- 
ish.*, with  90  secular  priests,  32,000  inhabitants,  and 
2  houses  of  monks. 

GaiTEtJ.mT.  />  rhir.r  d'Ifalia;  Ainin-riiuiuvi,  Dr'.'e  anti- 
chila  ,li  Saruna  Taenia,  I7«r»l;  fapur  qu.irunvlrm  prmlegitfmm 
Bcrletur  .Sur.»,.,j  ,-•„„■,  ...irum  (Kuril,  1002J. 

U.  Beniom. 

Sarto,  Andrea  del  (Andrea  d'Agnolo).  b.  at 
Florence  in  I486;  d.  then1  in  1531.  He  received  the 
surname  Sarto  from  the  fact  that  he  was  the  son  of  a 
tailor.  At  first  he  was  the  pupil  of  an  obscure  mas- 
ter, G«  Barile.  but  in  1496  be  entered  the  studio  of 
I'iero  di  Cosimo.  He  visited  Home  for  a  short  time. 
Vasari  says,  that  had  he  remained  there  long  enough 
to  study  its  masterpieces,  he  would  have  "surpassed 
all  the  "artists  of  his  day".  Naturally  diffident,  he 
felt  himself  a  stranger  there,  and  hastened  to  return  to 
Florence.  Despite  his  brief  career,  he  produced  a 
large  number  of  frescoes  and  easel  pictures.    In  1509 
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he  began  the  fresco  decoration  of  the  little  cloister  of  «*«■•■**.  k~         _i     j  . 

the  Annunziata,  connect  with  the  Sm  ite  Sun  h  S     Pari,  ^«der«i  the  mo       and  dJd 

and  convent  at  Florence.    He  depicted  five  seem*  SSfl  pSS2"       has  left  several  portraits  of  himself 

from  the  life  of  St.  Philip  Benizi,  General  of  th*f£!  ,l .  <L*         VfRzil  ^National  Gallery).  An.lrea 

vites;  "His  Charitv  to  a  Leper";  "The  Smit  nJ r  «f  th»  i~   1*°         TMeh  *°  Fra  Bartolommeo,  borrowing 

Blasphemers";  "the  Cure' of  the  Worn™  P^^sed  ttWWrr«B,^w3! 

with  1 1  Devil";  "The  Resurrection  of  TwoClS  £35  Solir,^™**    °fA  l5c  1a>uvtv'  "here  tri- 

near  the  Tomb  of  the  Saint";  "The  Veneration  of  h£  «£„ri5    P.uK  1S  UHwl-    A.ndrea  was  <*ove  all  a 

1511)  and  the  "Nativity  of  the  Virgin"  (iSnT    In  (BuSkhardO     InT,?  ^  °f  ^Apennines" 
by  way  of  farewell,  he  t tainted  f»r  thi. 


1525,  by  way  of  farewell,  he  painted  for  this  convent 
the  masterpiece,  "The  Madonna  of  the  Sack"  so 
called  because  in  it  St.  Joseph  is  represented  leaninjt 
against  a  sack.    In  1514,  in  the  c'oister  of  the  Scalzo 
he  executed  a  scries  of  ten  frescoes,  recounting  the 
history  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.    Four  allegorical 
figures,  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  Justice,  complete 
the  decorative  cycle.    The  in- 
fluence of  Albrecht  Durer  has 
been  traced  in  several,  but  that 
of  Ghirlandajo  has  been  recog- 
nized in  this  as  well  as  in  the 
preceding  cycle,  though  here 
Andrea  displays  a  more  origi- 
nal bent.    In  Poggio's  villa  at 
Cajano   he  painted  the  fresco 
(1521),  "Ca*ar  receiving  the 
Tribute  of  the  Animal  World", 
by  way  of  complimenting  the 
zoological  tastes  of  Lorenzo  the 
Magnificent.     The  work  was 
finished  in  1582  by  Al.  Allori. 
A  beautifully  executed  series 
of  figures,  especially  those  of 
sts.    Agnes,    Catherine,  and 
Margaret,  were  painted  (1524) 
in  the  cathedral  of  Piaa.  His 
last  fresco.  "The  Last  Supper" 
was  done  for  the  refectory  in  the 
convent  of  San  Salvi,  at  the 
gates  of  Florence.    Here  An- 
drea drew  his  inspiration  from 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  beau- 
tiful work   shows  lively  and 
varied  colouring,  but  lacks  the 
perfection  of  drawing  and  es- 

oTMii1anthedra,natic  quaBty  of  the  "La8t  SuPPer" 
His  principal  pictures  are:  at  the  Pitti  Palace,  "The 

and  John  the  Evangelist"   1517);  "Disputation  con- 

inwhich'Jh  ™?y (1517)- a  ™*  «Rui  3nS 

m  which  the  artist  "comes  c  osest  to  intellectual  ex- 
preWMBurckhardt);  "Descent  from X  Cross" 


—  also  he  resembles  Bartolom- 

\n™!lf  ,ah0W8  m?re  carc  for  chiaroscuro.  Lfcc 
L^nardo  da  Vine,  he  excels  in  afumato.  His  draw- 
ngs  many  of  which  are  preserved  at  the  Uffizi  and 
the  Louvre  are  characterized  by  a  meltinir  softness 
which  reca  Is  Correggio's  delicate  ex %$££  fittS 
excessive  love  of  colour  led  him  to  n^lec\  the 
superior  beauty  of  expression;  his  pictures  Tack -con- 
viction  and  character.  Not  un- 
derstanding the  true  character 
which  each  face  should  express, 
be  usually  confines  himself  to 
repeating  the  same  type  of  Ma- 
donnas and  Infant  Christs,  and 
thus  produces  an  effect  of  cold- 
ness and  artificiality. 

Va.aki.  Le  riti  de'  pi  ttctUenti 

wiiT''  M'L*VM''  V  (Florence 

l**))  ■  5,2;  Reumont.  Andrta  del 
Sarto  rUipuc.  1835):  Crowe  and 
\*?*lf***}-L*.Hi*t<>ru  of  Painting  in 
Italy,  111  (Lond€>n.  IWW).  512;  MANT1 

nSSl  •  Bnuz  Ari'  <18''«l).  I.  465: 
(1877)  I.  38  261.  338;  Chami-uk 
(uelopedui  of  Painlm  and  Paintinaw, 
JY  (New  Wk  and  London.  1888): 
-MCsn.  Hut.  de  Fart  pendant  la 
nnumnte.  Ill  (Pari*  18U5),  508-10- 
(ii-iNNua,  Andrea  del  Sarlo  (Londun.' 

K.nafi>.  Andrea  del  Sarlo  (Bielr- 
M,l.  1007);  Perate.  Andrea  del  Sarlo  in 
Michel,  Hut.  del  An,  IV  (Pari..  100y> 

3sa-88-        Gaston  Soktais. 

Sarto,  Gicseppe  Melchi- 
orre.   See  Pics  X,  Pope. 


Hnur-poRTRAiT  or  Andrea  oil 
I'ffiii  Gali<-ry.  Florence 


(iwii.  <.»>  ,  /■'  iroin  ine  ijross 

Uo-4),    Madonna  with  four  saints"  (1524);  "The 

Jralml ("  M6)i°f  Whkh  'herearetwovariationl! 
LwLESoa  M™S«  of  thc  Harpies,  with  St 
1  ht  {ohn    (1517>.  80  eulle.1  because  of  the 

if^oa  « the  pedwtal  <m  whkh  the  BkmSvS!. 

in ,85  n     ,B<'r/lni,  Ih,<  V,rK'"  with  Saints'*  (1528); 
™The  SSna  °  f^'^'  Ihe.Sacrif,,^  of  Abraham  " 
Mu™  ^fVf  St/ Catherine";  at  the  Hennftan 
Museum,        Peereburg   "Madonna  between  Sts. 

^IWk&SflS f^i5  f  «he  Museum  of  Vienna 
t  ne  t  leta    (lolj );  at  the  Louto.  "The  Virgin  with 
the  Infant.  Jesus,  St.  Elizabeth  and  St.  John™  winch 

"c:;:Utv';itioi\of  R;iph:ul'*  uM**k ISifffi 

FranrT.H  '  v  h'T  lW°  VFUm~*  WeTC  Purchased  by 
tmnns  I.    Accorduig  to  Vasari,  the  King  of  France 

w>  farw.  His  portrait  of  the  dauphin  ami  "Charitv" 

«mrt  OhtV^"  Pain^'-  duri"«  his  stay  at  tic 
court     Obtaining  pennission  t<,  visit  Florence  he 

fes£di,b2  ■gffi  r  work, rrs& 

mauHi  oy  his  wife,  a  beautiful  and  unscrupulous 


Sarum    Rita    (more  accu- 
rately Sarum  Use),  the  man- 
ner of  regulating  the  details 
of  the  Roman  Liturgy  that  ob- 
tained in  pre-Heformation  times 
in  the  south  of  Englatxi  and  was  thence  propagated  over 
the  greater  part  of  Scotland  and  of  Ireland.  Other 
though  not  very  dissimilar  Uses,  those  of  York,' 
Lincoln,  Bangor,  and  Hereford,  prevailed  in  the 
north  of  England  and  in  Wales.    The  Christian 
Anglo-Saxons  knew  no  other  Liturgy  than  that  of  the 
Mother  Church  of  Home.    Their  celebrated  Synod 
of  Clovesho  (747)  lays  down:    "That  in  one  and  the 
same  manner  we  all  celebrate  the  Sacred  Festivals 
pertaining  to  Our  lord's  coming  in  the  Flesh;  and 
so  in  even-thing,  in  the  way  we  confer  Baptism,  in 
our  celebration  of  Mass,  and  in  our  manner  of  singing. 
All  has  to  be  done  according  to  the  pattern  which  we 
have  received  in  writing  from  the  Roman  Church" 
(Canon  13). — "That  the  Seven  Canonical  Hours  be 
everywhere  gone  through  with  the  fitting  Psalmody 
and  with  the  pro|>er  chant;  and  that  no  one  presume 
to  sing  or  to  read  aught  save  what  custom  admits, 
what  comes  down  to  us  with  the  authority  of  Holy 
Scripture,  and  what  the  usage  of  the  Roman  Church 
allows  to  be  sung  or  read"  (Canon  to). 

St.  Osmund,  a  Xorman  nobleman,  who  came  over 
to  England  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  was  by 
him  made  Bishop  of  Sarum  or  Salisbury  (1078), 
compiled  the  books  corresponding  to  our  Missal, 
Breviary,  and  Ritual,  which  revised  and  fixed  the 
Anglo-Saxon  readings  of  the  Roman  Rite.  With 
these  he  apjiears  very  naturally  to  have  incorporated 
Certain  liturgical  traditions  of  his  Nonnan  fellow- 
countrymen,  who,  however,  equally  with  the  con- 
quered English,  ever  sought  to  do  all  things  in 
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church  exactly  as  was  done  in  Rome.  In  appreciat- 
ing the  wide-spread  Sarum  Use,  concerning  which  the 
extant  literature  is  very  copious,  it  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  just  as  the  Roman  Rite  itself  has  always 
been  patient  of  laudable  local  customs,  so,  in  medieval 
times  the  adopting  of  the  Sarum  Service  Books  did 
not  necessarily  mean  the  rejecting  of  existing  cere- 
monial usages  in  favour  of  those  m  vogue  at  Salis- 
bury, but  only  the  fitting  thereof  into  the  framework 
outlined  in  the  Sarum  Missal,  Breviary,  and 
liturgical  manuals.  Again,  it  must  not  be  foi 
that  the  Sarum  Use  represents  in  the  main  the 
Rite  as  carried  out  in  the  eleventh  century,  and  that 
the  reforms  introduced  by  Gregory  Vll  and  his  im- 
mediate sucewsoni  which  culminated  in  the  thirteenth- 
century  Franciscan  revision  of  the  Breviary,  only  very 
slowly  and  very  partially  found  their  way  into  the 
service  books  of  the  Gallic  and  British  Churches. 
Hence,  the  marked  resemblance  of  the  Sarum  Use 
to  those  of  the  Dominican*,  Calced  Carmelites,  and 
other  medieval  religious  orders. 

The  following  are  the  more  noticeable  variants  of 
the  Use  of  Sarum  from  the  developed  Roman  Rite 
of  our  own  times. 

(1)  At  Mass,  as  in  the  Dominican  Use,  the  Sarum 
priest  began  by  saying  a  verse  of  the  psalm  "Con- 
fitemini",  with  a  shortened  Confiteor  followed  bv  the 
verse  "Adjutorium  nostrum  in  nomine  Domini". 
Nevertheless,  at  Salisbury  every  celebrant  was  bound 
to  have  recited  the  whole  psalm  "Judica  me  Deus" 
in  the  sacristy  before  coming  to  the  foot  of  the  altar. 
The  prayer  "  Aufer  a  nobis'*  was  said,  but  not  that 
which  now  follows  it,  in  lieu  of  which  the  priest 
simply  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  proceeded  to 
read  the  Ofneium,  or  as  we  call  it,  the  Introit,  repeating 
it  not  only  after  its  Gloria  Patri  but  also  after  the 
i wal m- verse  which  precedes  the  latter.  From  the 
Kyric  to  the  Offertory  the  deviations  from  our  actual 
usage  are  slight,  though  on  festival  days  this  section 
of  the  sacred  rite  was  often  enormously  lengthened 
by  varied  and  prolix  sequences.  Like  the  Dominican 
and  other  contemporaneous  Uses,  that  of  Sarum  sup- 
poses the  previous  preparation  of  the  chalice  (put  by 
the  Sarum  Missal  between  the  Epistle  and  Gosjh-I), 
and  thereby  materially  abbreviates  the  Offertory 
ceremonial.  According  to  an  archaic  usage,  still 
familiar  to  ourselves  from  the  Roman  Good-Friday 
Rite,  the  prayer  "In  spiritu  humilitatis"  followed  in 
place  of  pn-wding  the  washing  of  the  priest's  hands, 
and  the  psalm  "  Lavabo"  was  omitted,  so  also  to  the 
'  Orate  Fratres"  (at  Sarum,  "Orate  Fratres  et 
Sorores")  no  audible  re*]K>nse  was  made.  From  the 
Preface  onward  through  the  Canon,  the  Sarum  Mass 
was  word  for  word  and  gesture  by  gesture  that  of  our 
own  Missals,  except  that  a  profound  inclination  of 
head  and  shoulders  took  the  place  of  the  modern 
genuflection  and  that  during  the  first  prayer  after  the 
F.leyation  the  celebrant  stood  with  arms  stretched 
out  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  As  in  France  and  generally 
in  Northern  and  Western  Europe  the  Benediction 
given  at  the  breaking  of  the  Sacred  Host  was  not 
curtailed  to  the  mere  pronouncing  of  the  words 
"Pax  Domini  sit  sem|ier  vohiseum"  but,  more  par- 
ticularly when  a  bishop  officiated,  was  verv  solemnly 
given  with  a  formula  varying  nccording  to  the  festival. 
The  Agnus  l)<-i  in  the  Sarum  Use  was  said  as  by  the 
Dominicans  after  and  not  before  the  Commingling, 
but  the  prayers  before  the  priest's  Communion  were 
other  than  those  with  which  we  are  familiar.  The  kiss 
£  peace  was  given  as  with  us  but  there  was  no 
Doimne  non  sum  digntis".  The  words  pronounced 
by  the  celebrant  at  Lh«  moment  of  his  own  Communion 
arc  striking  and  Seem  |»eruliar  to  the  Sarum  Missal. 
I  hey  may  therefore  Is-  fittingly  quoted:  "Hail  for 
evermore  Thou  most  holy  Flesh  of  Christ;  sweet 
to  me  before  „nd  beyond  all  things  beside.  To  me 
a  sinner  may  the  Body  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be 


the  Way  and  the  Life."  The  "Quod  ore  sumpsimus" 
and  some  other  prayers  accompanied  the  taking  of 
the  ablutions,  and  the  Communion  and  Postcommun- 


i0O  followed  as  now.    But  no  Blessing  was  given  and 
beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  was  reci 


the 

by  the  priest  on  his  way  from  the  sanctuary  to  the 
Hft4*riflt  v , 

(2)  The  Sarum  Breviary,  like  the  Sarum  Missal, 
is  essentially  Roman.  The  Psalter  is  distributed 
through  the  seven  Canonical  Hours  for  weekly  recita- 
tion exactly  as  with  us,  though  naturally  the  psalms 
(XXI-XXV)  left  over  from  the  Sunday  Matins  and 
•  ;ned  by  Pius  V  for  the  Prime  of  different  ferias 


as  in  the 

marked  to  be  recited  together  on  Sundays  in  their « 
place  at  the  beginning  of  that  Canonical  Hour.  Nor 
in  the  Sarum  Matins  do  there  occur  the  short  prayers 
J  Absolutions.  On  the  other  hand,  a  ninth 
always  preceded  the  Te  Deum  which 
followed  by  the  so-called  "Versus  Sacerdotalis", 
that  is  to  say,  a  versicle  intoned  by  the  officiating 
priest  and  not  by  a  cantor.  At  least  on  festival  days, 
a  I  t  sponsor}'  was  sung  between  the  Little  Chapter 
and  Hymn  of  Vespers.  When  there  were  Commem- 
orations or  Memories  as  they  are  called  in  the  Sarum, 
Dominican  and  allied  Uses,  the  "Bcnedicamus 
Domino  "  of  Vespers  and  Lauds  was  twice  sung ;  once 
after  the  first  Collect,  and  once  after  the  last  of  the 
Commemorations.  Compline  began  with  the  verse 
"Converte  nos  Deus",  the  hymn  followed  instead  of 

Preceding  the  Little  Chapter,  and  the  Confiteor,  as  at 
rime,  was  said  among  the  Pieces.  The  Compline 
Antiphons,  hymn,  etc.,  varied  with  the  ecclesiastical 
seasons;  but  the  introduction  of  a  final  Antiphon  and 
Prayer  of  Our  Blessed  Lady  closing  the  Divine  Office 
(Divine  Service,  it  was  called  at  Sarum)  is  posterior 
to  Sarum  times.  The  Antiphons  of  the  Sarum  Offices 
differ  considerably  from  those  in  the  actual  Roman 
Breviary*;  but  both  from  the  literary  and  from  the 
devotional  point  of  view  the  latter  are  in  most  in- 
stances preferable  to  those  thev  have  superseded.  The 
proper  psalms  for  the  various  Commons  of  Saints  and 
lor  feast  days  are  nearly  always  the  same  as  now;  but 
for  the  First  Vespers  of  the  greater  solemnities  the 
five  psalms  beginning  with  the  word  "Laudate" 
were  appointed  as  in  the  Dominican  Breviary.  The 
order  of  the  reading  of  Holy  Scripture  at  Matins  is 
practically  identical  with  that  of  the  Breviary  of 
Pius  V,  though  in  the  Middle  Ages  the  First  Nocturn 
was  not  as  now  reserved  for  these  lections  only.  An 
interesting  feature  of  the  Sarum  Breviary  is  its  inclu- 
sion of  Scripture  lections  for  the  ferias  of  Lent.  The 
Lections  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  and 
from  the  Ix>gends  of  the  Saints  were  often  dispropor- 
tionately long  and  obviously  needed  the  drastic  re- 
vision they  received  after  the  Council  of  Trent.  The 
Sarum  hymns  are  in  the  main  those  of  the  Roman 
Breviary  as  sung  before  their  revision  under  Urban 
VIII  and  comprise  by  consequence  the  famous  "Veni 
Redcmptor"  of  Christmas  Vespers  and  the  "O  quam 
glorifies"  of  the  Assumption  with  one  or  two  others 
in  like  manner  now  obsolete. 

(3)  Very  striking  in  the  Sarum  Use  is  the  elaborate 
splendour  of  the  accompanying  ceremonial,  which 
contrasts  vividly  with  the  comparative  simplicity  of 
Roman  practice.  Three,  five,  seven  deacons  and  as 
many  sundeacons.  two  or  more  thurifers,  three  cross- 
bearers  and  so  on  are  often  prescribed  or  at  least  con- 
templated. Two  or  four  priests  vested  in  copes, 
termed  Hectares  Chori  or  Rulers  of  the  Choir,  presided 
over  the  sacred  chants.  There  was  censing  of  many 
altars,  and  even  during  the  reading  of  the  Ix-ctionsat 
Matins  priests  in  their  vestments  offered  incense  at 
the  high  altar.  Processions  were  frequent,  and  that 
preceding  the  High  Mass  on  Sundays  was  specially 
magnificent.  On  the  altar  itself  rarely  more  than  two 
or  at  the  most  four  candlesticks  were  placed,  but 
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standing  round  or  suspended  from  the  roof  were  many 
other  lights.  An  ornament  used  at  Sarum,  which  at 
present  survives  only  at  papal  functions,  was  the 
ritual  fan.  It  was  made  of  rich  materials  and  was 
waved  by  a  deacon  over  the  priest  during  his  cele- 
bration of  the  Holy  Mysteries. 

(4)  The  Sarum  churches  followed  the  Roman  eccle- 
siastical calendar,  supplementing  it,  as  is  still  done 
with  a  multiplicity  of  local  feasts.    We  note  one  or 
two  variants.    The  feast  of  the  Apparition  of  St 
Michael  at  Mont-St-Michcl  in  Normandy  (16  Oct ) 
was  kept  instead  of  that  of  the  same  archangel  in 
Italy  (8  May);  Sts.  Crispin  and  Crispinian  take  as  in 
trance  and  elsewhere  the  place  of  Sts.  Chrysanthtis 
and  Danas  (25  Oct.);  a  feast  of  Relics  is  kept  in  July ; 
that  of  the  Most  Sweet  Name  of  Jesus  on  7  August1 
that  of  St.  Linus  the  Pope  in  November  instead  of  in 
September,  etc.    The  classification  of  festivals  in 
barum  Use  is  slightly  more  complicated  than  that 
™™  now  prevails.   To  the  cleverly  drawn  up  Book 
of  Rules  for  finding  out  the  particulars  of  the  Office  or 
Mass  to  be  said,  which  was  parti-coloured,  being 
written  in  red  and  black,  the  name  of  "Pica"  or 
'Pie*  was  given.  Feasts  are  either  double  or  simple, 
the  former  being  subdivided  into  principal  doubles 
non-principal  doubles,  greater  doubles,  etc.  Simple 
feasts  (among  which  are  reckoned  days  within  octaves) 
have  only  three  lessons  at  Matins,  though  the  nocturn 
preceding  these  i.s  sometimes  of  three,  sometimes  of 
nine  and  sometimes  of  twelve  psalms. 

(5)  The  order  of  Collects,  Epistles,  and  Gospels 
differs  from  that  of  our  Missals  in  that  the  summer 
Sundays  being  called  First,  Second,  etc.,  after  Trinity, 
instead  of  being  counted  from  Pentecost,  there  is  some 
slight  inversion  of  order.  The  Second  Sunday  of  Lent 
Mdlti  proper  Gospel  (Matt.,  XV,  21)  in  lieu  of  that 
of  the  Transfiguration  now  repeated  from  the  pre- 
ceding Saturday.  For  the  Sunday  next  before  Advent, 
the  Gospel  assigned  was  not  that  of  the  Last  Judg- 
ment, but  the  entering  of  our  Lord  into  Jerusalem  on 
Palm  Sunday  (Matt,,  XXI  I),  our  Gospels  of  the 
f  irst,  Second,  and  Third  Advent  Sundays  becoming 
those  of  the  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  respectively. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  selection  of  Sunday 
Gospels  in  the  Anglican  Hook  of  Common  Prayer 
merely  perpetuates  a  Catholic  tradition. 

(0)  The  Sarum  sequence  of  colours  is  very  ill- 
defined.  However,  as  in  the  Dominican  Missal,  it  is 
expressly  laid  down  that  on  solemn  days  the  most 
precious  vestments  be  used  irrespective  of  their  hue. 
Otherwise,  the  recogniaed  Sarum  colours  were  white, 
red,  green,  and  yellow,  with  black  for  Masses  for  the 
Ocad.  in  the  later  centuries  purple  or  violet,  and 
blue,  seem  to  have  been  very  generally  added.  Yellow 
vestments  are  prescribed  for  feasts  of  Confessors.  To 
our  Blessed  Lady  white  was  allotted,  but  never  blue, 
which  colour,  on  its  introduction  from  the  Continent, 
was  looked  upon  as  merely  a  substitute  for  purple  or 
violet,  In  Passion-tide  (Good  Friday  included)  the 
Sarum  liturgical  colour  was  red— a  custom  still  ob- 
served at  Milan.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  the  Sarum 
Lse  was  the  appointing  of  white  vestments  for  U-nt, 
except  at  the  Blessing  of  Ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday, 
when  the  celebrant  wore  a  red  cope.  Similarly  the 
sacred  pictures  and  statues  were  veiled  in  white  and 
not  us  with  us  in  purple.  They  were  thus  covered  not 
only  during  the  two  last  weeks  of  Lent,  but  from  its 
beginning  until  Faster  Sunday  morning. 

(7,i  Sarum  customs  included  elaborate  ceremonial 
observance  at  Christ  mas-t  ide,  of  the  feast  of  Deacons 
on  St.  .Stephen's  Day  (26  Dec.),  of  the  feast  of  Priests 
on  St.  John  s  Day  (27  Dec.),  and  of  the  feast  of 


>)  The  Sarum  Holy  Week  was  imposing.  The 
n-Sunday  procession  moved  to  a  tent  or  chai>el 
at  some  distance  from  the  church,  whither  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  had  been  conveyed  at  daybreak,  and  re- 
turned preceding  two  priests  bearing  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  in  a  feretory  on  their  shoulders.  At  the 
words  in  the  Passion:  "And  the  veil  of  the  temple 

frmriTl  ft  »  W,"l«  *****  which 

from  the  first  day  of  Ix>nt  had  concealed  the  altar  and 
sanctuary  from  the  choir  and  people  was  divided  and 
drawn  aside.  1  he  Tcnebne  candles  were  twentv-four 
m  number  instead  of  fifteen,  and  the  Office  itself  was 
almost  identically  that  now  in  use  among  the  Don.in- 
cans,  Caked  Carmelite,  etc.  On  Maundy  Thursday, 
three  hosts  were  consecrated:  for,  in  addition  to  the 
one  to  be  consumed  in  the  Good-Friday  service,  an- 
other was  needed  to  remain  in  the  sepulchre  until 
taster  Sunday  morning,  beside  which  on  Good  Fri- 
tlay,  with  much  ceremony  and  the  formal  sealing  of 
the  tomb,  the  unveiled  crucifix  was  laid.   The  Easter 
Sepulchre  itself  was  mostly  a  permanent  stone  struc- 
ture recalling  m  its  shape  and  decoration  the  altar- 
tombs  of  the  jieriod.    Very  much,  too,  was  made  of 
the  faster  Sunday  procession  of  the  return  of  the 
crucifix  and  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  to  the  high 
altar  the  latter  again  to  be  enshrined  in  the  pendant 
dove  for  which  our  tabernacle  has  been  substituted. 
1  ne  Holy  Saturday  function  was  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  present  day    The  grand  old  hymn  of  Pruden- 
tius  "fnventor  rutil."  has,  however,  Jong  since  given 
place  to  our  "Lumen  Christi",  and  the  prolix  five- 
fold and  seven-fold  Litanies  have  been  materially 
abridged.  In  medieval  England,  as  in  French  churches 
almost  to  our  own  day,  the  solemn  visit  to  the  font 
by  the  officiating  clergy  during  the  Second  Vespers 

m?*.t?r.w^the.0cca8ion  of  much  musical  display. 
WJ  Holy  Church  in  all  ages  has  tolerated  consider- 
able diversity  in  the  accessory  ceremonies  accompany- 
ing the  ministering  of  Sacraments  other  than  that  of 
the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  ritual  Btill  in  use  in  England 
perpetuates  some  of  the  Sarum  peculiarities  such  as 
the  manner  of  the  plighting  of  troths,  the  giving  of 
gold  and  sdver  by  bridegroom  to  bride  during  the 
marriage  ceremony,  and  the  like,  though  some  other 
observances,  such  as  the  holding  of  a  silken  canopy 
over  the  newly-married  couple  and  the  falling  of  the 
bride  at  her  husband's  feet  to  kiss  them  in  token  of 
subjection,  have  dropped  out.  Aa  evidence  of  the 
dependence  of  the  Sarum  Use  on  the  Roman  tradition, 
it  may  also  be  noted  that  in  place  of  the  Anglo^ 
Saxon  form  for  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction 
"  Ungo  oculos  tuos",  etc.,  the  Sarum  books  prescribe 
the  Roman  formula  "  Per  istam  sanctam  Unct  ion  em  ", 
etc.,  a  change  which  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
theologian  is  of  real  importance. 

During  the  few  years  of  the  reign  of  Mary  Tudor 
an  attempt  was  made  in  England  to  resuscitate  the 
Sarum  Use,  which  lingered  on  for  sometime  after- 
wards among  the  Seminary  priests  of  persecution 
times;  but  it  is  now  wholly  obsolete,  except,  as  the 
reader  will  have  remarked,  m  so  far  as  the  Dominican, 
Carmelite  and  kindred  Uses,  cling,  like  that  of  Sarum, 
to  certain  liturgical  practices  derived  from  earlv 
Roman  discipline,  but  which  the  Church  has  allowed 
to  fall  into  desuetude. 


(28 
re- 


v  luldren  or  C  hildermas,  on  Holy  Innocents'  Dav 
nee).    Much  also  was  made  of  the  traditional  re- 
hearsing of  the  twofold  genealogy  of  our  Blessed  Lord; 
Zl  ™ mar^Ui: lt8clf  «hat  A'-'-ording  to  St.Matthew, 
and  on  the  Epiphany  that  according  to  St  Luke 
XIII.— 31 


.Sarum  \titml  (Cambridge,  1880):  .Sarum  Brmnry  (Cambridge, 
lssti);  Hock,  Church  of  our  Father*  (London,  19031:  Idem, 
Itirrurgia  (Ixmdon,  1S02):  Khf.be  I'te  of  .Varum  (Cambridge, 
1898):  Wordsworth,  Moli'iral  Scrvicm  in  England  (London, 
1SH8);  Idem.  Sali»bury  Proctomoni  ami  Ccrcmonim  (Cambridge, 
1901):  Mayiwton,  Tracts  (Bradshaw  Society.  1894);  Kearet, 
Ancient  Englieh  Holy  Week  Ceremonial  (London,  1897); 
Maskell,  Ancient  Liturgy  of  the  ChurcJi  of  England  (Oxford. 
1882);  Pr.*rc-«ling»  of  the  St.  Paul'*  amd  other  crclcsiological 
■  etc. 


CESE  OF. 


F.  Thomas  Bergii. 
See  Luni,  Sariana-Bhugxato,  Dio- 
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Swim*,  a  titular  see  in  Cappadocia. 
mentioned  only  in  three  non-religious  i 
'Itincr.  Anton.",  144;  Ttiner.  Hiersol.",  577; 
HierocUw,  700,  6.  This  poor  hamlet,  hidden  in  an 
arid  region,  is  known  to  all  as  the  first  see  of  St. 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus  who  was  appointed  to  it  by 
St.  Basil.  The  saint  soon  left  it  without  having 
exercised  any  episcopal  functions  there.  One  of  the 
reasons  was  that  Anthimus,  metropolitan  of  Tyana, 
claimed  jurisdiction  over  the  see,  which  is,  in  fact, 
said  by  all  the  Greek  "Notitko  episcopatuum"  to 
l>c  subject  to  Cappadocia  Secunda;  however,  the 
official  catalogue  of  the  Roman  Curia  continues  to 
place  it  under  Cappadocia  Prima,  i.  e.,  as  a  suffragan 
of  CVsarea.  Ambrose  of  Sasima  signed  the  letter 
of  the  bishops  of  the  province  to  Emperor  I-eo  in 
458.  About  the  same  time  Elciisius  apjs-ars  as  an 
adversary  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Towartls 
1143  Clement  was  condemned  as  a  Bogamile.  The 
"Notitia?"  mention  the  see  until  the  following  cen- 
tury. Sasima  is  the  present  village  of  Zamzama,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  Yer  Hissar,  in  the  vilayet  of 
Koniah,  where  a  few  inscriptions  and  rock  tombs  are 
to  be  found. 

Smith,  Diet,  nf  Grttk  ami  Roman  Gtographu.  »■  v.:  Ramsay. 
Alia  Minnr,  203  anil  pwwirn;  Le  CJiikv.  Orimt  Chrintvjniu. 
I,  405:  CiEEivoiRE  id  Builttin  dr  ermaponJanet  htlUniqut. 
XXXIII.  129. 

S. 


through  a  long  chain  of  more  or  1 
.  coomes  the  Churchill,  and  pursues  its  course  in 
an  easterly  direction  until  it  empties  itself  into  Hudson 
Bav,  at  the  t ratling  post  of  the  same  name.  Northern 
Alberta  is  drained  by  still  larger  rivers,  such  as  the 
Peace,  which  rises  in  LakeThutage  (Thutade),  British 
Columbia.  It  is  first  called  the  Finlay,  and  after  its 
confluence  with  the  Parsnip,  is  known  as  the  Peace, 
but  north  of  Lake  Athabasca  it  again  changes  its 


Saskatchewan  and  Alberta,  the  twin  provinces 
of  the  Canadian  West,  so  called  because  they  were 
formed  on  the  same  day  (1  Sept.,  1005),  by  an  Act  of 
the  Dominion  Parliament,  which  gave  them  an 
identical  constitution.  The  former  derives  its  name 
fiom  the  important  river,  Kissitkalchiutin,  or  Swift 
Current,  now  better  known  under  the  abbreviation 
of  Saskatchewan,  whose  two  branches  drain  it  from 
west  to  east.  The  latter  was  called  after  the  episco- 
pal borough  of  St.  Albert,  nine  miles  from  Edmonton, 
which  itself  had  been  named  after  its  founder,  Father 
Albert  Lacombe,  O.M.I.,  the  veteran  missionary  of 
the  Far  West. 

Boundaries  and  Area. — Saskatchewan  was  made  up 
of  the  unorganized  districts  of  Assiniboia,  Saskatche- 
wan, and  Eastern  Athabasca,  while  the  original  Terri- 
tory of  Alberta  and  the  remaining  half  of  Athabasca 
contributed  to  form  the  second  province.  Both  prov- 
inces have  identical  southern  and  northern  boundaries 
(49°  and  60°  X.  lat.).  Saskatchewan  lies  between 
102°  and  110°  W.  long,  while  the  western  frontier  of 
Alberta  is  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  far 
as  54"  N.  lat.  and  the  120th  meridian.  The  greatest 
length  of  both  provinces  is  760  miles.  Saskatchewan 
is  393  miles  wide  in  the  south,  and  277  in  the  north, 
thus  forming  an  immense  quadrangle  of  250,050 
so.  miles,  of  which  S3  IS  are  water.  The  breadth 
of  Alberta  varies  from  200  miles  in  the  south,  to  nearly 
400  in  its  nort hern  half.  Its  total  area  is  est  i  mated  at 
253,450  square  miles. 

Phyniml  Chararlrrinticx. — Saskatchewan  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  vast  plain,  quite  treeless  in  the  south,  with 
an  average  elevation  of  1500  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Its  northernmost  part  is  considerably  lower,  since 
Lake  Athahasca,  in  the  extreme  north-east,  is  only  090 
feet  above  sea-level.  The  mean  all itude  of  Alberta  is 
3000  feet,  which  likewise  notablv  decreases  in  the  north. 
I  he  climate  of  both  provinces  is  exceedingly  healthful, 
though  the  cold  is  at  times  intense  on  the  treeless 
prairies  of  Saskatchewan.  A  warm  south-west  wind, 
Called  (  nmw,*.  occasionally  crosses  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, and  renders  the  winters  of  Alberta  appreciably 
milder  and  shorter  in  spite  of  its  great  altitude.  This 
immense  region  is  traversed  bvthe  Rivei  Saskatche- 
wan, which  has  its  source  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
after  winding  its  wav  for  some  1200  miles,  empt  ies  into 
Lake  Ummpeg.  The,,,  is  also  in  the  Province  of 
Saskatchewan  proper  the  Beaver  River  which,  after 


name  to  the  Slave,  only  to  course  further  on  the  great 
Canadian  Northland  as  the  Mackenzie  River.  South 
of  the  Peace  is  the  Athabasca  River,  which  flows  into 
the  lake  of  the  same  name.  This  fine  sheet  of  water 
is  common  to  both  provinces.  It  has  an  area  of  2S42 
square  miles.  Alberta  can  boast  only  one  important 
lalce,  namely  Lesser  Slave  Ijike,  which  in  spite  of  its 
name  is  almost  70  miles  in  length.  Saskatchewan,  on 
the  other  hand,  counts  such  bodies  of  water  as  Cree 
Ijike,  407  square  miles;  Wollaston  Lake,  906  miles; 
Reindeer  or  Caribou  I-ake.  2437  miles,  and  a  host  of 
smaller  ones,  which  lie  mostly  in  the  north.  There 
arc  in  either  province  few  mountains,  none  of  which 
arc  important. 

Resource*. — Saskatchewan  is  par  excellence  the 
wheat-growing  region  of  Canada.  Its  plains  are 
famous  for  their  fertility.  Thev  extend  from  the  in- 
ternational boundary,  practically  to  Prince  Albert, 
53°  15'  N.  lat.,  where  the  northern  forest,  which  itself 
contains  important  stretches  of  agricultural  land,  com- 
mences. The  total  area  under  cultivation  (1910)  was 
7,558,170  acres.  The  crops  wen-  then  poorer  than 
usual.  The  previous  year  (1909)  the  yield  in  the 
various  cereals  had  been  as  follows:  wheat,  90,215,000 
bushels;  oats,  105,405,000;  barley,  7,833,000;  and  flax, 
4,448,700.  The  acreage  under  cultivation  this  year 
(1911)  is  considerably  larger.  Alberta's  best  farm- 
ing-lands are  in  the  northern  interior  (the  region  of 
which  Edmonton  is  the  centre),  and  this  extends  much 
farther  north  than  in  Saskatchewan,  while  the  south- 
ern portion  of  Alberta,  being  rather  high  and  of  lighter 
soil,  is  better  adapted  to  stock-raising.  In  addition  to 
the  above  cereals  the  province  also  grows  alfalfa,  and 
idl  classes  of  roots,  notably  the  sugar-l>cct,  whose  culti- 
vation constitutes  one  of  its  most  important  indus- 
tries. Lumbering  is  carried  on  around  the  upper 
waters  of  the  North  Saskatchewan  and  Athabasca 
Rivers  in  Alberta,  while  in  Saskatchewan  large  saw- 
mills have  been  established  at  and  near  Prince  Albert. 
Alberta  is  also  rich  in  coal  and  oil.  Its  principal 
mining  centres  are  Lethbridge,  Coleman,  Frank,  Can- 
more,  Edmonton,  and  Morinville.  Oil  is  also  found  at 
the  last-named  place,  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  the 
province. 

Population. — Few  countries  have  such  a  cosmopol- 
itan population  as  the  twin  provinces  of  the  Canadian 
West.  The  British  Isles,  the  United  States,  Austro- 
Hungary ,  and  ( lermany,  together  with  Eastern  Canada 
arc  the  great  feeders  of  the  stream  of  immigration, 
which  is  there  so  active  that  statistics,  which  are  per- 
fectly correct  one  day  are  far  below  the  mark  a  few 
months  afterwards.  The  total  population  of  Saskatch- 
ewan is  now  estimated  at  over  453,508  though  five 
years  ago  it  was  barely  255,21 1 .  Of  the  present  in- 
habit ants  almost  one-fourth,  or  104,000,  are  Cat  holies. 
Among  the  latter  some  31,000  are  of  French  origin; 
2X.000  came  from  Galicia,  and  follow  the  Ruthenian 
rite;  20.900  are  Germans:  and  StKX)  have  English  for 
their  mother-tongue.  In  Alberta,  the  present  1911) 
population  is  given  as  372919,  its  two  chief  cities, 
Calgary  and  Kdmonton  (the  capital',  having  of 
late  grown  rapidly.  The  former  has  43,736  inhabi- 
tants, and  the  latter  41,000.  Regina.  the  capital 
of  Saskatchewan,  to-day  counts  al>out  30,210  inhabi- 
tants. The  Catholics  of  Alberta  numlicr  about  70.- 
000.  of  whom  pcrhaw  0.000  are  Indians.  The  total 
native  population  of  Saskatchewan  is  officially  put 
down  at  7971  by  the  Blue  Book  of  the  Ottawa  Indian 
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Department,  which  gives  the  number  of  Catholics 
among  them  as  2939.  The  aboriginal  races  within 
the  two  provinces  are  the  Blackfoct  ami  cognate 
trils-s,  in  the  south  of  Alberta;  the  Sarcces,  a  small 
Den6  division  adopted  by  the  Blackfoot  confederacy ; 
the  Assiniboines,  or  Stone  Indians,  a  branch  of  the 
Sioux  family;  the  Sioux  proper,  groups  of  whom  have 
remained  in  Saskatchewan  ever  since  Custer's  Mas- 
sacre (1876);  the  Saulteux,  an  Algonquin  tribe  for- 
merly stationed  considerably  to  the  east  of  its  present 
haunts,  and  the  Crees,  who  can  claim  as  their  own 
the  great  Saskatchewan  plains,  the  muskegs  of  the 
north-east,  and  the  southern  fringe  of  the  great  north- 
ern forest.  To  these  may  be  added  a  few  Dcn6  tribes, 
who  are  to  be  found  near  the  northern  boundaries  of 
both  provinces  at  He  a  la  Crosse  on  Lake  Athabasca, 
near  Caribou  I-ake,  etc.  The  French,  and  the  French 
half-breed  population  of  Alberta  is  twtimatcd  at  23,- 
000,  who  have  at  least  a  score  of  parishes,  mostly 
around  and  north  of  Edmonton. 

Ecclesiastical  Organization.— The  two  provinces 
of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  comprise  to-day 
five  ecclesiastical  divisions,  via.:  The  Diocese 
of  St.  Albert,  in  Alberta;  those  of  Prince  Albert, 
and  llegina,  in  Saskatchewan,  and  the  two  Vica- 
riates Apostolic  of  Athabasca,  mostly  in  Northern 
Alberta,  and  of  Kecwatin,  partly  in  Northern  Saskat- 
chewan (separate  articles  are  devoted  to  those  dio- 
ceses, and  to  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Athabasca). 
The  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Kecwatin  was  erected  on 
4  March,  1910,  the  Right  Rev.  Ovide  Charlcbois, 
O.M.I.,  being  appointed  vicar  Apostolic  8  August  fol- 
lowing, and  consecrated  Bishop  of  Berenice  by  Mgr. 
Langevin,  Archbishop  of  St.  Boniface  on  30  Nov.  of 
the  same  vear.  The  limits  of  the  new  vicariate  are 
very  complicated.  They  run  from  the  North  Pole 
along  1005,  W.  long,  as  far  as  W  N.  lat.  then  follow 
the  watershed  56°  N.  lat.,  where  they  coincide  with  the 
eastern  boundaries  of  the  Athabasca  vicariate,  and  the 
northern  limits  of  the  Dioceses  of  Prince  Albert  and  St. 
Boniface  as  far  as  91*  W.  long,  which  they  then  follow 
to  Hudson  Bay.  The  territorv  included  is  of  the  most 
desolate  character;  marshes  and  dreary  wastes,  which 
afford  meagre  support  to  a  native  population  of  10,000 
or  12.000  souls,  almost  all  of  whom  are  Crees.  Denes,  or 
Eskimos.  Among  these  there  are  about  6000  Catho- 
lic converts.  The  most  prosperous  group  is  that 
which  has  settled  at  the  pioneer  mission  of  lie  a  la 
Crosse,  established  in  1844. 

Education.— In  the  west  as  in  the  east  of  I 


the  education  of  vouth  has  long  been  a  bone  of  con- 
tention between  the  secular  and  the  religious  au- 
thorities. What  is  now  Saskatchewan  and  Allwrta 
hud  been  for  five  years  governed  from  Ottawa, 
under  the  name  of  North- West  Territories,  when,  in 
1875,  some  sort  of  autonomv  was  granted  them, 
and  the  Catholics  settled  therein  were  accorded 
the  right  of  having  t  heir  own  schools,  without  contrib- 
uting  to  the  maintenance  of  any  others.  This  equi- 
table arrangement  coming  from  a  higher,  or  constitu- 
tive authority,  should  have  been  considered  beyond 
the  reach  of  a  lower  legislature.  Yet  in  1892  it  was 
abrogated  by  an  ordinance  of  the  territories,  which 
decreed  the  absolute  neutrality,  from  a  denominational 
standpoint,  of  all  the  schools' of  the  Far  West.  This 
act  was  afterwards  admitted  by  some  lawyers  of  note 
to  be  unconstitutional.  Therefore  when  the  new 
provinces  were  created  in  190"),  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier, 
then  Premier  of  Canada  made  an  effort  to  insert  in 
their  constitution  a  proviso  (clause  xvi)  whereby  the 
school  system  of  1*75  was  reintroduced.  Unfortu- 
nately he  did  not  succeed  in  overcoming  the  opjiosi- 
tion  of  one  of  his  co-ministers  supjsirted  by  the  clam- 
ours of  the  anti-Catholic  element  in  the  east.  The 
result  was  a  sort  of  compromise,  which  does  not  satisfy 
the  Catholic  minority,  though  it  certainly  gives  it 
—)  appreciable  advantages. 


The  present  educational  situation  is  this:  con- 
formably to  the  Act  of  1905  there  are  in  Sas- 
katchewan and  Alberta  public  and  separate  schools. 
The  former  are  established  by  the  majority  of 
the  rate-payers  of  a  place,  the  latter  may  lie  set 
up  by  the  minority  of  the  same.  Either  kind  is 
supported  by  the  taxes  levied  on  that  part  of  the 
population  for  which  it  is  intended,  to  which  is  added 
a  Government  grant  based  on  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  and  the  number  of  days  the  school  is  ojien. 
On  the  petition  of  three  resident  rate-payers,  a  sepa- 
rate  school  district  may  be  erected,  which  will  thence- 
forth be  governed  by  commissioners,  elected  bv  the 
rate-payers  interested  therein,  and  will  enjoy  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  those  of  a  public  school  dis- 
trict, One  of  these  consists  in  the  right  to  choose  the 
teacher  who,  whether  in  separate  or  public  schools, 
must  hold  a  certificate  of  qualification.  No  religious 
instruction  is  allowed  except  during  the  last  half-hour 
of  the  afternoon  class.  All  the  schools  must  be  taught 
in  English,  though  it  is  |x>rmissible  for  the  board  of 
any  district  to  cause  a  primary  course  to  be  taught  in 
French.  This  is  the  only  concession  made  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Federal  Constitution,  such  as  is  represented 
by  the  North  America  Act  of  1867,  which  practically 
declares  l>oth  English  and  French  to  be  the  official 
languages  of  the  Dominion. 

By  the  side  of  real  advantages  the  school  laws  in 
force  in  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  have  regrettable 
drawbacks.  The  advantages  consist  in  the  fact  that, 
wherever  they  are.  Catholics  can  have  schools  of  their 
own.  If  they  form  the  majority  of  a  place,  their 
school  is  termed  public.  They  elect  the  commission- 
ers best  suited  to  their  wants  and  aspirations,  and 
through  them  the  teachers.  U  they  are  in  the  minor- 
ty,  they  can.  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authority, 
erect  a  separate  school  district  with  exactly  the  same 
privileges.  The  drawbacks  consequent  on  present 
conditions  lie  mostly  in  the  text-books  used,  since 
some  of  the  histories  prescribed  unfortunately  con- 
tain assertions  and  omissions  that  are  quite  objec- 
tionable from  a  Catholic  standpoint.  A  short  time  ago 
the  Government  of  Saskatchewan  authorized  the  use 
of  Catholic  readers  for  the  Catholic  separate  schools  of 
that  province.  It  happens  also  that  both  in  Saskatch- 
ewan and  in  Alberta  there  is  a  council  of  public 
instruction  composed  of  five  members,  two  of  whom 
are  Catholics.  But  neither  of  these  advantages  is 
guaranteed  by  the  constitution.  Furthermore,  Catho- 
Ue  normal  schools  are  a  boon  which  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  Catholic  population  of  either  province. 
As  exemplifying  the  educational  activities  of  that  part 
of  Canada,  ft  may  be  stated  that  (1905)  there  wen-  in 
Saskatchewan  716  schools;  873  (1906);  1101  (1907), 
and  1422  in  1908.  Between  1  Sept.,  1905,  and  the 
close  of  1909,  the  number  of  school  districts  increased 
from  942  to  2001 .  There  are  in  each  province  a  num- 
ber of  non-denominational  collegiate  schools,  as  well 
as  two  State  Universities,  whose  seats  are  at  Saska- 
toon, and  at  Strathcona  (Edmonton)  respectively. 
In  this  connexion  it  may  he  worth  while  to  remark 
that  the  first  unofficial"  lecturer  appointed  by  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan  was  a  Catholic  priest, 
who  was  also  its  first  graduate,  though  his  degree  was 
conferred  ail  honorem. 

History— The  first  white  man  to  set  foot  in  what 
is  now  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan,  was  Henry  Kel- 
scy,  a  bov  in  the  employ  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
traden.  *  He  started  from  Fort  Nelson,  and  reached  & 
point  between  the  valley  of  the  Saskatchewan  and 
Lake  Athabasca.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1691. 
In  the  autumn  of  17IS.  the  sons  of  De  Lavcrcndryc, 
the  real  discoverer  of  the  Canadian  West,  navigated 
the  Saskatchewan  to  its  forks,  where  they  established 
Fort  Poskovac.  In  the  course  of  1751  Boucher  dc 
Nivcrville  sent  ten  Frenchmen  from  that  post  up  the 
river,  who  erected  a  fort  (La  Jonquiere)  on  the  Bow 
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River,  where  Calfcary  now  stands.  Two  years  later 
St-Luc  de  La  Come,  one  of  the  successors  of  De 
Lavtfrendrye,  explored  the  valley  of  the  Carrot  River, 
where  he  established  (1754)  Fort  Pasquia,  and  made 
the  first  attempt  on  record  to  cultivate  land  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  Saskatchewan  province.  Fort 
Fasquia  was  visited  the  same  year  by  an  English  ad- 
venturer, Anthony  Hendry,  who  crossed  the  whole 
north-west,  and  went  as  far  as  the  country  of  th« 
Blaekfeet,  in  Alberta.  Then  follows  the  founding  of 
Cumberland  House,  in  1742,  anil  owing  to  the  rivalry 
between  the  North-West  Company  (founded  1784), 
and  the  older  Hudson  Bay  Company,  various  other 
trading  jxtsts  were  noon  after  established,  such  as 
Fort*  lie  a  la  Crosse  (1791),  Carlton  (1793),  Augustus 
(or  Edmonton)  (179S),  and  a  few  others.  Until  the 
arrival  of  the  first  missionaries,  Father  F.  X.  Blanchet 
and  Father  M.  Demers  in  1838,  revelry  and  lawless- 
ness prevailed  in  the  north-west,  which  were  due  to 
intoxicants  furnished  by  the  rival  traders. 

The  religious  history'  of  the  two  provinces  will  be 
found  under  the  heads  of  the  various  dioceses  within 
their  boundaries.  Further  events  of  a  secular  char- 
acter are  the  explorations  of  Captain  Palliser  (1857); 
the  Hind-Daws  on  surveys  (1858);  the  journey  of  the 
Earl  of  Southesk  to  the  sources  of  the  Saskatchewan 
(1859);  that  of  Lord  Milton  and  Dr.  Cheadlc  in  18*12; 
and  the  surveying  expedition  of  .Sandford  Fleming  ten 
years  later. 

The  Loui*  Rett  AVM/ion  — To  understand  the  event 
which  took  place  in  1885  we  must  go  back  to  the 
troubles  which  agitated  Manitoba  in  1869-70.  Half 
the  population  of  that  country  was  then  made  up  of 
French  half-breeds,  whose  native  land  was  sold,  with- 
out their  consent,  to  the  newly-formed  Dominion  of 
Canada.  Prompted  by  the  arrogance  of  the  agents 
of  Ottawa,  and  by  their  interference  with  the  rights  of 
the  original  settlers,  now  threatened  with  being  dis- 
possessed of  their  farms  by  parties  who  had  at  the  time 
no  jurisdiction  over  them,  the  French  and  some  of  the 
English  rose  against  the  intruders  under  the  lead  of 
Louis  Riel  (b.  at  St.  Boniface,  22  Oct.,  1844),  a  young 
man  with  a  college  education,  and  for  about  ten  months 
held  possession  of  the  country,  sending  demands  to 
Ottawa,  the  reasonableness  of  which  was  so  far  recog- 
nized that  corresponding  clauses  werp  inserted  in  what 
was  called  the  Manitoba  Act.  Sore  at  the  thought 
that  they  had  been  outdone  by  mere  Melis,  the  anti- 
Catholic  and  anti-French  strangers  from  the  East 
wreaked  vengeance,  after  the  arrival  of  Wolseley's 
troops,  on  the  leaders  and  partisans  of  the  insurrection 
which  had  been  perfectly  legitimate.  To  escape  the 
petty  persecution  that  ensued  numl>ers  of  half-brewls 
headed  for  the  north  and  settled  in  the  valley  of  the 
Saskatchewan,  between  Saskatoon  and  the  forks  of 
that  river,  just  below  Prince  Albert.  Unfortunately 
with  the  increase  of  while  immigration  to  the 
prairies,  difficulties  similar  to  those  which  had  resulted 
in  trouble  on  the  Bed  River  soon  arose  among  them. 
They  vainly  petitioned  for  the  titles  to  their  lands, 
which  wen-  threatened  with  being  surveyed  in  such  a 
way  us  to  render  useless  the  improvcinent.s  they  had 
made  on  thetn,  and  even  jeopardized  their  rights  to 
the  HUM.  They  also  rep  utedly  asked  for  the  re- 
dress of  several  other  grievances,  in  which  claims  they 
had  the  sympathy  of  their  clergy  and  the  respectable 
part  of  the  white  imputation.  Tired  of  being  ignored 
by  the  Federal  authorities,  thev  next  called  to  their 
assistance  Louis  Kiel.  He  was  then  teaching  school 
m  Montana,  after  having  been  in  various  asylums  as 
■  result  of  the  iierseciition  of  those  who  tracked  him 
for  the  sake  of  the  money  put  on  his  head  bv  the  On- 
tario  (lovernment. 

Unfortunately  his  t„inri  pr,,ved  unequal  to  the  task 
of  leading  a  second  agitation  successfully.  He  gradu- 
ally broke  away  from  the  control  of  tli.-  clergy  who 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  case  Wiw  now  quite  dif- 
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ferent  from  that  of  1869,  when  the  proper  authority 
had  abdicated  its  rights,  were  striving  to  keep  him 
within  legal  bounds.  As  the  priests  refused  their 
ministrations  to  him  and  his  abettors,  he  tried  to  re- 
place them  by  his  own,  and  proclaimed  himself  a 
prophet.  At  the  same  time  he  raised  the  standard  of 
revolt  against  the  Canadian  Government,  and,  26 
March,  1885,  was  present  at  the  engagement  of  Duck 
Lake  in  which  the  troops  were  defeated.  Then  fol- 
lowed the  battles  of  Fish  Creek  (24  April),  Cut  Knife 
(2  May),  and  Batoche,  where  the  Metis  were  finally 
routed  (12  May)  after  four  days'  fighting  with  troops 
vastly  superior  in  number  ana  equipment.  Perhaps 
the  most  regrettable  incident  of  this  ill-advised  in- 
surrection was  the  massacre  of  Fathers  Fafard  and 
Marchand,  O.M.I.,  with  a  number  of  white  settlers 
of  Frog  Ijike,  at  the  hands  of  pagan  Crees.  The 
country  was  laid  waste  and  numerous  missions  were 
ruined  by  the  same  tribe  of  nat  ives.  Despite  the  testi- 
mony of  the  physicians,  who  declared  his  irresponsi- 
bility, Louis  Kiel  was  sentenced  to  death  and  ex<-cutcd 
at  Region,  dying  in  the  profession  of  the  most  Chris- 
tian-like sentiments  (16  Nov.,  1885).  Then  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  did  what  it  had  so  long  neglected. 
It  examined  the  claims  of  the  half-breeds  and  re- 
dressed their  grievances. 

Later  History.— The  one  good  result  of  the  Sas- 
katchewan Rebellion,  apart  from  the  necessity  to 
which  the  Ottawa  Government  was  put  of  recognizing 
the  rights  of  the  northern  M6tis,  consisted  in  the  fact 
that  it  drew  the  attention  of  the  civilized  world  to  the 
fertile  plains  of  the  Canadian  West.  The  first  trans- 
continental railway  was  completed  (7  Nov.,  1885). 
It  served  to  bring  thither  large  numbers  of  colonists 
tome  of  whom  (the  Doukhobors  of 
the  Mormons  of  Alberta)  were 
of  a  desirable  class.  The  new  inhabitants 
for  a  larger  share  of  influence  in  the 
territorial  government  than  had  previously  been  en- 
joyed by  the  people,  and  their  agitation  resulted  in 
the  Federal  Parliament  granting  the  territories,  in  the 
course  of  1888,  a  legislative  assembly  with  a  correspond- 
ingly larger  degree  of  autonomy.  On  4  July  of  that 
year,  a  French  Cat  holic,  in  the  person  of  Joseph  Royal, 
was  appointed  lieutenant-governor.  The  territories 
had  then  a  common  capital  in  Regina,  previous 
to  27  March,  1882  this  had  been  at  Battleford  (at  the 
confluence  of  the  Battle  and  Saskatchewan  Rivers). 
The  total  white  population  was  (1888)  69,500. 

Then;  following  a  long  agitation  for  still  fuller 
provincial  rights,  there  came  (1905),  the  formation  of 
the  territories  into  the  two  provinces  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  each  with  a  lieutenant-governor  and  a 
legislative  assembly,  together  with  a  constitution 
which,  among  other  things,  determined  the  nature  of 
the  education  which  was  to  be  imparted,  as  stated 
above.  At  the  same  time  Edmonton,  heretofore 
scarcely  more  than  a  Hudson's  Bay  Company  trading- 
post  by  the  Northern  Saskatchewan,  was  made  the 
capital  of  Alberta,  while  Regina  continued  to  hold  the 
same  rank  with  regard  to  the  Province  of  Saskatche- 
wan. The  first  lieutenant-governor  of  the  latter  was 
A.  E.  Forget,  a  Catholic,  who  had  long  been  employed 
in  Governmental  offices.  Ever  since,  the  two  prov- 
inces have  smoothly  pursued  identical  lines  of  self- 
development,  and  the  few  events  worth  recording 
have  been  of  a  purely  political  character. 

Rnnnov,  In  Armunl  of  Sit  Yrnm'  Rrrvtrw  in  ttwtron't  lt"V 
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a.  d.) :  Momcc  Hietory  nf  the  Catholic  Church  in  Writer*  Canada 
(2  vols.,  Toronto.  1010);  also  other  works.  Aim  The  School  Act 
(Kegm*.  1011);  Saekatchemin.  Canada  (Kca^nu,  >.  il.);  Land  and 
Agrieultvrt  in  Alberta  (Edmonton.  1911). 

A.  G.  Moricb. 

Sassari,  Archdiocese  op  (Tcrritana),  in  Sar- 
dinia, Italy,  situated  on  the  River  Roscllo  in  a  fertile 
region:  a  centre  of  the  oil,  fruit,  wine,  and  tobacco  in- 
dustries. The  city  has  a  university  founded  in  1634. 
There  is  a  monument  to  the  Duke  of  Mauricnne  in  the 
cathedral;  the  Church  of  the  Most  Blessed  Trinity 
contains  a  beautiful  picture  by  an  unknown  artist  of 
the  Quattrocento.  Other  noteworthy  buildings  are 
the  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Vallombrosa,  the  Aragonese 
cattle  with  its  high  tower,  the  Fontana  del  Rossello, 
and  a  thirteenth-century  wall.  Sassari  was  unknown 
till  about  the  eleventh  century;  it  developed  with 
the  decay  of  the  ancient  Torres  (Turrin  Litbi**onut), 
which  till  then  had  been  the  principal  city  on  the 
island.  It  was  sacked  by  the  Genoese  in  1166.  In 
1294  it  became  a  republic  with  the  consent  of  the  Gen- 
oese, who  were  pleased  to  see  it  thus  withdrawn  from 
the  control  of  the  Pisans.  Its  statutes  of  1316  are 
remarkable  for  the  leniency  of  the  penalties  imposed 
when  compared  with  the  penal  laws  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  1390  it  was  united  to  the  giiulicatura  of 
Arborea,  of  which  it  became  t  he  capital,  but  in  1420  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aragonese.  In  1.527  it  was 
sucked  by  the  Flench.  The  ecclesiastical  history  of 
S:issari  commences  with  that  of  Torres.  In  304  the 
soldier  Gavinus,  I 'rot  us  a  priest,  and  the  deacon  Janu- 
arius  suffered  martvrdom  there.  Later  Gavinus  and 
Profits  were  reputed  bishops,  anil  said  to  have  lived  in 
the  second  and  third  centime*  respectively.  St.  Gau- 
dentius,  who  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  beginning 
of  the  fourth  century,  is  also  venerated  there.  The 
first  bishop  whose  date  is  known  is  Felix  (404). 
Other  bishops:  Marinianus,  a  contemporary  of  St. 
Gregory  the  Great;  Novellus  (6K5),  whose  ordination 
caused  a  controversy  between  John  V  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cagliari;  Felix  (727),  who  took  refuge  at 
Genoa  to  escape  the  cruelty  of  the  Saracens;  almost 
nothing  is  known  concerning  bisho|>s  of  Torres  for  the 
next  three  centuries,  till  Simon  (1065).  His  succes- 
sor, Costantino  de  Crasta  (1073),  was  an  archbishop. 
Other  archbishops:  Klasius  (1199),  representative  of 
Innocent  III,  on  several  occasions;  Stefano,  O.  P. 
(1238),  legate  of  Innocent  IV  in  Sardinia  and  Corsica: 
Trogodario  (about  127S)  who  erected  the  episcopal 
palace  in  Sassari,  to  which  Teodosio  (1292)  added  the 
Church  of  St.  Andrea;  after  this  the  archbishops  re- 
sided habitually  at  Sassari.  Pietro  Spano(1422l  was 
a  restorer  of  discipline;  under  him  the  episcopal  sec 
was  definitively  transferred  to  Sassari  by  Eugenius 
IV.  This  bishop  intended  to  erect  a  seminary  for  the 
training  of  the  clergy,  but  his  death  frustrated  the 
plan.  Angelo  Leonini  (1509)  was  at  t he  Fifth  Lateran 
Council;  Salvatorc  Salepusi  1 1553)  was  distingui-'hed 
at  the  Council  of  Trent;  Alfonso  de  Sorea  (15S5), 
highly  esteemed  by  Clement  VIII.  At  about  the 
year  l.ri00  there  were  united  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Sas- 
sari the  Set*  of  Sorca  (SnralajmB)  which  is  mentioned 
as  a  bishopric  in  1  lot*,,  and  whose  last  bishop  was  Ja- 
copo  Poggi;  and  of  Ploaghe  (Plubium),  the  first  known 
bishop  of  which  is  Jaccntius  (1090).  The  sees  suffra- 
gan to  Sassari  are:  Alghero,  Ampurias  and  Tempio, 
Bisarehio,  Bosa.  The  archdiocese  contains  35  par- 
ishes, 140  secular;  41  regular  priests:  112,500  inhabi- 
tants. 'I  convents  of  religious,  and  13  monasteries,  7 
boys',  und  5  girls'  institutions. 

CATPnxMtnu  thiut  f  Italia  (Vraie*,  l^Tti):  Fiua.  La 
Sanlrgn*  rri*tiana.  I  tSnsaari,  llltlU.1.  IJi  JJknK'NI. 

Sassoferrato,  Giovanni  Battista  Salvi  da,  b. 
at  Sassoferrato  in  the  March  of  Ancona,  1609;  d.  at 
Rome,  1685),  where  he  had  passed  the  greater  part  of 
his  life.  His  father,  Tarqtiinio  Salvi  was  his  first 
master.    At  Naples,  he  studied  under  Dominiehino 
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Self -portrait ,  Uffili  Gallery,  Flon-uee. 


and  through  him  was  a  pupil  of  the  Carracci.  Sev- 
eral of  his  pictures  are  direct  imitations  of  Perugino, 
Raphael,  and  Titian.  His  Madonnas,  especially,  are 
inspired  by  Raphael,  and  in  their  quiet  sweetness  rival 
those  of  Carlo  Dolci.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  Blessed  Virgin  was  too  frequently  portrayed  with  a 
cold  dignity,  and  reserve  so  austere  towards  the  Child 
Jesus  that  it  is  difficult  to  realize  her  motherhood. 
"  Consequently,  men  grew  more  font!  of  Sassoferrato 
whose  Madonnas,  tender,  lovely,  carefully  painted,  all 
reveal  the  mother's  heart,  as  men  more  readily  for- 
give certain  errors  when  they  are  lofty,  and  certain 

weaknesses  when   

they  are  pictur- 
esque" (Burck- 
hardt).  Sassofer- 
rato gave  to  his 
compositions  a 
pleasing  air  of 
intimacy,  and  a 
certain  naivete, 
in  happy  contrast 
to  the  melancholy 
expression  too  fre- 
quently found  in 
the  paintings  of 
his  time.  Among 
others  the  "Ador- 
ation of  the  Shep- 
herds", anil  the 
"  Workshop  of  the 
Carpenter  Joseph 
with  the  Infant 
Jesus  Sweeping!  he 
Shavings"  (Mu- 
seum of  Naples)  present  this  charming  character  of  in- 
timacy.  His  masterpiece,  however,  is  to  be  found  in 
Rome,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sabina  on  the  Aventine: 
"Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  with  St.  Dominic  and  St. 
Catherine1'.  This  was  painted  at  the  request  of  the 
Princess  de  Kossann,  and  finished  in  1643,  tin- artist  re- 
ceiving the  sum  of  one  huntlred  iews  (crowns)  in  pay- 
ment. "  The  Virgin  in  a  blue  cloak  and  purple  areas 
is  seated  in  the  centre  with  the  Infant  Jesus  on  her  left 
knee;  kneeling  at  the  right  is  St.  Dominic  to  whom  she 
presents  the  rosary,  whilst  the  Divine  Child  with  one 
Hand  extending  the  rosary  to  St.  Catherine,  who  kneels 
at  the  left,  with  the  other  places  upon  her  head  rever- 
ently bent,  the  crown  of  thorns.  Circling  the  head  of 
the  Virgin  is  a  crown  of  five  small  angels  of  ravishing 
grace  and  devotion  "  (Berthier).  Besides  these,  there 
is  at  the  Ixjuvre,  the  "Assumption  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin";  at  the  Musce  des  Offices,  the  "  Infant  Jesus 
asleep  on  His  Mother's  knees"  (this  last  subject  is  also 
found  in  the  Museums  of  Dresden  and  Madrid);  his 
Portrait;  "The  Virgin  of  Sorrows";  at  the  Vatican 
there  is  the  "Madonna  with  Angels";  at  Turin,  the 
"Madonna  of  the  Rose";  at  Berlin,  the  "  Holy  Fam- 
ily"; at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  (lalerie  St&del.  the 
"Virgin  praying".  Madonnas  of  Sassoferrato  arc 
likewisc  to  be  found  in  the  Museums  at  London,  St. 
Petersburg,  Brussels,  Vienna. 

I.tsu,  Hittnry  of  Painting  in  Italy,  XT.  from  the  Italian  by 
Row-tie,  I  (London.  1S47).  4S0;  Bi.anc.  Ilittoire  de*  prinlrcM 
dr  louln  let  Bcnlet:  Krole  ombrienne  (Paris.  ISttO  77l;  lit  io  k- 
Ituurr  AND  Bode.  Le  t'icrronr.  tr.  CiERAHD,  It  (l'nri».  1802), 
810-11:  Bbtan,  bictionnru  «/  Paintert  and  Bngrarere,  V  (Lon- 
don. 190."i);  Bkbthikh,  l.'Kgliae  de  tainte  Sabine  a  Rome  (Home, 
1910;,  3i:i-l«.  _ 

Gabton  Sortaib. 

Satala.  a  titular  see  in  Armenia  Prima,  suffragan 
of  Sabastia.  Satala  according  to  the  ancient  gts.g- 
raphers  was  situated  in  a  valley  surrounded  by 
mountains,  a  little  north  of  the  Euphrates,  when-  the 
road  from  Trafieitus  to  Samosata  crossed  the  boundary 
of  the  Roman  Umpire.  Later  it  was  connected  with 
Nieopolis  by  two  highways.  This  site  must  have 
been  occupied  its  early  as  the  annexation  of  Lesser 
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Armenian  under  Vespasian.    Trajan  visited  it  in 
115  and  received  tin-  homage  of  the  princes  of  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Euxine.    It  was  he  doubtless  who 
established  there  the  Legio  XV  Apolhnans  and  began 
the  construction  of  the  great  caslra  t  attm  (per- 
manent camp)  which  it  was  to  occupy  till  the  fifth 
century.    The  town  must  have  sprung  up  around 
this  camp;  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  it  was  already  im- 
portant.   In  530  the  Persians  were  defeated  under 
its  walls    Justinian  constructed  more  powerful  for- 
tifications there,  but  these  did  not  prevent  Satala 
from  being  captured  in  607-8  by  the  Persians.    It  is 
now  Sadagh,  a  village  of  500  inhabitants,  in  the 
vilavet  ofErzcroum.    The  remains  of  the  camp  still 
exist  strewn  with  fragments  of  brick  bearing  the  stamp 
of  the  legion;  there  are  also  the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct 
and  of  Justinian's  citadel;  some  Latin  and  Greek 
inscriptions,  the  latter  Christian,  have  been  dis- 
covered.   The  Christians  were  numerous  in  the  time 
of  Diocletian.    Le  Quien,   "Oricns  Christians  , 
I  431,  mentions  seven  of  its  bishops:  Evethius  at 
Niea-a,  325;  Elfridius,  360;  Poemenius,  about  378; 
AnatoliuH,  451;    Epiphanius,  458;    Gregorv,  692; 
Philip.  879.    The  see  is  mentioned  in  the  "Notitue 
cpiscopatuum"  until  the  thirteenth  century,  and  wp 
know  the  name  of  the  bishop,  Cosmas,  in  1256. 

H.  Dirt,  of  Grttk  and  Homan  Gran..  *.  v.:  MCl-USR.  _(«1. 


Satolli's  works  include:  "Enchiridion  Philosophur 
(Home,  1S.S4);  Commentaries  on  the  Sumnia  Ihcol. 
of  St.  Thomas   (5  vols..  Home,  1884-88) [( ''Prima 

Kt^fe^aSrS  SfSS !?  (BaliuS; 

Saturninus,  Saint,  was,  says  Tillemont,  one  of 
the  most  illustrious  martyrs  France  has  given  to 
the  Church.    We  possess  only  his  Acts,  which  are 


DlDOTl .  SaUt  a  PloUmv,  1 .  KS4 :  Cli  a  pot.  Ija  frontier  dr  V  Euphratt 
dVlZrmpir.  a  la  amaurtr  araU  (Pari*  1907).  351;  Cimost.  Sludu, 
jMfea  <Hm»el«.  1906).  313-51. 

S.  PkTRIDES. 

Satan.    See  Devil. 

Satisfaction.    See  Penance. 

Satisfaction  of  Christ.   See  Redemption. 

Satolii,  Francesco,  theologian,  cardinal,  first  Apos- 
tolic delegate  to  the  United  States,  b.  21  July,  1839, 
at  Marsciano  near  Perugia;  d.  8  Jan.,  1910,  at  Rome. 
He  was  educated  at  the  seminary  of  Perugia,  ordained 
in  1862,  and,  after  receiving  the  doctorate  at  the 
Sapienza,  was  appointed  (1864)  professor  in  the  sem- 
inary of  Perugia.  In  1870  he  liecame  pastor  at  Mars- 
ciano and  in  1872  went  to  Montecassino,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years.  Culled  to  Rome  by  I^eo  XIII  in 
1880,  he  was  apjiointed  professor  of  dogmatic  the- 
ology in  the  Propaganda  and  (1882)  in  the  Roman 
Seminary,  rector  of  the  Greek  College  (1884),  presi- 
dent of  the  Accademia  dei  Nobili  Ecclcsiastici  (1886), 
and  Archbishop  of  Lepanto  (1888).  As  professor  he 
had  an  important  share  in  the  nco-Scholastic  move- 
ment inaugurated  by  Leo  XIII.  His  lectures,  al- 
ways fluent  and  often  eloquent,  aroused  the  enthu- 
siasm of  his  students  for  the  study  of  St.  Thomas, 
while  his  writings  oi>ened  the  way  for  an  extended 
literature  in  Thomistic  philosophy  and  theology. 

Satolii  came  to  the  United  States  in  1889,  was  pres- 
ent at  the  centenary  of  the  hierarchy  celebrated  in 
Baltimore,  and  delivered  an  address  at  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Catholic.  University  of  America  in  No- 
vemlHT.    On  his  second  visit,  he  attended  (Hi  Nov., 
1892)  a  meeting  of  the  archbishops  held  in  New  York 
City,  and  formulated  in  fourteen  propositions  the 
solution  of  certain  school  problems  which  had  been 
for  some  time  under  discussion.    He  then  took  up 
his  residence  at  the  Catholic  Pniversity  of  America, 
where  he  gave  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy 
of  St .  Thomas.    On  2 1  Jan.,  IX«»3,  the  Apostolic  Del- 
egation in  tin-  I'nited  States  was  established  at 
Washington,  and  Satolii  was  ap]K)intcd  first  delegate. 
He  was  created  cardinal-priest  on  29  Nov.,  lSil",,  with 
the  title  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Ara  Cceli.    Returning  to 
Rome  in  October,  1896,  he  w:ls  amiointcd  prefect  of 
the  Congregation  of  Studies  and  arehpriest  of  the 
Ijitinui  Basilica.    He  became  Cardinal  Bishop  of 
Frascati  22  June,  1903.    His  last  visit  to  the  United 
States  was  on  the  occasion  of  the  St.  lxmis  Kximsi- 
tion,  1904. 


very~oid,  since  thev  were  utilized  by  St  Gregory  of 
Tours.  He  was  the  first  Bishop  of  1  oulouse  whither 
he  went  during  the  consulate  of  Decius  and  Gratus 
(250).  Whether  there  were  already  Christians  in 
the  town  or  his  preaching  made  numerous  conver- 
sions, he  soon  had  a  little  church.  To  reach  it  he 
had  to  pass  before  the  capitol  where  there  wasatemple. 
and  according  to  the  Acts,  the  pagan  prints  ascribed 
to  his  frequent  passings  the  silence  of  their  oracles. 
One  dav  thev  seized  him  and  on  his  unshakable 
refusal  to  sacrifice  to  the  idols  they  condemned  him 
to  be  tied  by  the  feet  to  a  bull  which  dragged  him 
about  the  town  until  the  rope  broke.  Two  Chris- 
tian women  piouslv  gathered  up  the  remains  and 
buried  them  in  a  deep  ditch,  that  they  might  no  be 
profaned  bv  the  pagans.  His  successors,  .Ms.  Hilary 
and  Exupe'rius,  gave  him  more  honourable  burial. 
A  church  was  erected  where  the  bull  stopped.  It 
still  exists  and  is  callid  the  church  of  the  laur  (the 
bull).  The  body  of  the  saint  was  transferred  at  an 
earlv  date  and  is  still  preserved  in  the  Church  of  at. 
Sernin  (or  Saturninus),  one  of  the  most  ancient  anil 
beautiful  of  Southern  France.  His  feast  was  entered 
on  the  Hieronvmian  Martyrology  for  29  November; 
his  cult  spread" abroad.  The  account  of  his  Acts  was 
embellished  with  several  details,  and  legends  l">ked 
his  name  with  the  beginning  of  the  churches  ot 
Eauze,  Auch,  Pamplona,  and  Amiens,  but  these  are 
without  historic  foundation.   M 

RniNART.  Acta  Martyrum  (RulUbon,  1S.TO).  177-80;  Grtooru 
Buronennw  open  Hut.  Francorum.  isl  AbndT  AMD  «W w  " • 
I  lllanovrr.  1HS4),  xxxix:  Tillmiokt,  Hut.  KcUiiastu/u'. 
(Pari*,  1701),  297;  Laban.  V  «■  d.  Saint  .So/ttmtn iWJj 
1804);  DfCHMSlt.  Fattu  tpucopaux  de  lanntnnt  i«iuir 
(Pari..  25.  295. 

Sauatra,  a  titular  see  of  Lycaonia,  suffragan  of 
Iconium.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  this 
town,  but  some  of  itB  coins  have  been  preserved  ami 
it  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  XIV,  668;  Ptolemy,  \  , 
4  12-  Hierocles,  672,  2;  and  the  1  abula  Peutmgo- 
ri'ana.  The  name  in  this  title  is  spelled  as  it  occurs 
on  the  coins;  Sabatra  which  is  its  equivalent  in 
pronunciation  is  also  found,  also  Soatra,  in  Strabo. 
The  town  was  situated  in  an  arid  region  on  the  road 
from  Laodicca  to  Archelais,  that  is,  near  the  village 
of  Souverek,  in  the  vilavet  of  Koniah:  according  to 
Ramsav  "Asia  Minor",  343,  at  the  ruins  four  hours 
south-west  of  Eskil;  according  to  Mullcr"  Notes  to 
Ptolemy",  ed.  Didot,  I,  858,  near  Djchl  between 
Obrouklou,  or  Obrouk,  and  Sultan  Khan.  \x 
Quien,  "Oricns  Christianus",  1,  1083,  mentions  two 
bishops  of  Sauatra:  Aristophanes,  present  at  the 
First  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Constantinople,  381 ; 
and  Eustathius,  who  was  living  at  the  time  or  the 
Council  of  Chalccdon,  451.  The  Greek  'Notitue 
cpiscopatuum"  mention  the  we  till  the  thirteenth 

century.  „       _  ■_•„ 

Smith.  Dirt,  ofdr.fk  and  Roman  Gro*..  n.  v.;  RamsaT.  A»ia 
.Win  OF  1 

S.  Petrides. 

Saul,  V)R7|  pwrufafltf,  referring  probably  to  the 
petition  mentioned  in  I  Kings,  viii,  S.  the  first  King 
of  Israel,  the  son  of  Cis  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(ix  I,  2).  Waiving  critical  discussion  of  the  parallel 
though  often  divergent  sources  underlying  I  Kings, 
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suffice  it  to  say  that  the  narrative  of  the  life  and  timea 
of  Saul  is  constructed  from  two  traditional  accounts 
each  of  which  has  its  particular  viewpoint.  This  ap- 
peam  (specially  in  the  divergent  accounts  relative  to 
Uie  circumstances  attending  the  election  of  Saul  and 
his  fall  from  Divine  favour.  The  prophet  Samuel,  who 
is  counted  as  the  last  of  the  great  Judges  of  Israel, 
was  growing  old  and  the  administration  of  civic  and 
religious  affairs  had  been  confided  to  his  sons.  These 
proved  unfaithful  to  their  trust  and  the  people  being 
dissatisfied  petitioned  Samuel  to  select  a  king  to  rule 
over  them  after  the  manner  of  the  other  nations. 
Samuel  resents  this  request,  and  the  Ix>rd,  though 
affirming  it  to  be  an  offence  against  Himself,  a  virtual 
rejection  of  the  theocratic  regime,  nevertheless  in- 
structs the  prophet  to  accede  to  the  demands  of  the 
people.  Samuel  informs  them  of  the  Lord's  displeas- 
ure and  predicts  the  retributory  evils  that  will  come 
utxin  them  through  the  exactions  of  the  future  king 
(1  Kings,  viii).  The  choice  of  the  new  ruler  is  deter- 
mined by  a  provident  ial  incident .  Saul,  in  quest  of  his 
father's  strayed  asses,  happens  to  consult  Samuel  the 
"seer"  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  information  as  to 
their  whereabouts.  The  prophet  assures  him  of  their 
safety,  and  after  entertaining  Saul,  reveals  to  him  his 
mission  with  regard  to  the  Chosen  People  and  anoints 
him  king.  Forthwith  Saul's  heart  is  changed,  and  to 
the  surprise  of  many  he  prophesies  in  the  midst  of  the 
company  of  prophets  <  I  Kings,  x.  10).  A  month  after 
these  events  the  newly-chosen  king,  who  had  hitherto 
refrained  from  asserting  his  royal  prerogatives,  justi- 
fies his  election  by  defeating  the  Ammonites  and  de- 
livering Jabes  Calaad.  Later  he  engages  in  war  with 
the  Philistines,  and  being  in  straits,  he  presumes  to 
offer  the  holocaust  because  of  Samuel's  unexplained 
delay  in  arriving  on  the  scene.  For  this  usurpation 
of  the  priestly  function  he  is  reproved  by  the  prophet 
and  already  the  end  of  his  kingdom  is  announced 
(I  Kings,  xiii). 

Illustrative  of  the  composite  character  of  the  narra- 
tive is  the  fact  that  an  entirely  different  motive  for  his 
rejection  is  given  in  chapter  xv,  viz.  his  failure  to  carry' 
out  fully  the  command  of  the  Lord  to  utterly  destroy 
the  tribe  of  Amalec.  Consequently  upon  the  Lords 
disfavour  Samuel  is  directed  to  anoint  David  to  be  a 
king  "after  God's  own  heart",  and  though  merely  a 
shepherd  l>oy  he  is  taken  into  Saul's  household.  The 
many  graphic  incidents  connected  with  Saul's  jeal- 
ousy and  persecut  ion  of  David  are  narrated  in  I  Kings 
xviii-xxvii.  The  narrative  goes  on  to  relate  how  on  the 
occasion  of  a  new  invasion  by  the  Philistines,  Saul, 
being  now  forsaken  by  Yahweh  and  still  seeking  su- 
perhuman guidance,  has  recourse  to  a  witch  living  at 
Kndor.  Through  her  mediation  the  spirit  of  Samuel, 
•who  in  the  meantime  had  passed  to  his  reward,  is 
recalled.  The  departed  prophet  reproaches  Saul  for 
his  infidelity  and  announces  his  impending  fate  at  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines  (I  Kings,  xxviii).  The  fulfil- 
ment of  this  dire  prediction  is  related  in  the  final  chap- 
ter of  the  First  Book  of  Kings.  Saul  and  his  fortes 
are  overw  helmed  by  the  Philistines;  the  valiant  Jona- 
than and  his  brothers  are  slain  in  the  battle,  and  the 
king,  fearing  lest  he  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  uncir- 
cumciscd,  begs  his  armour  l>earer  to  take  his  life.  The 
latter,  fearing  to  lay  hands  on  the  lord's  anointed,  re- 
fuses, and  Saul  being  in  des|>cratc  st  raits  ends  his  life 
by  falline  on  his  own  sword.  His  head  was  cut  off  by 
the  victorious  Philistines  and  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the 
various  towns  of  their  country',  while  his  body  and 
those  .if  his  sons  were  hung  on  the  walls  of  Bcthson, 
but  the  inhabitants  of  Jabes  Galaad  hearing  of  these 
things  came  in  the  night,  and  removing  the  bodies 
carried  them  to  their  own  town  and  burnt  them  there, 
burying  the  ashes  in  the  neighbouring  woods  (I  Kings, 
xxxi).  Achinnam  is  mentioned  as  the  wife  of  Saul 
I  Kings,  xiv.  50).  Three  of  his  sons  perished  with  him 
I  Kings,  xxxi,  2),  and  another,  Isboseth,  who  endeav- 
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oured  to  continue  the  dynasty  of  his  father's  house, 
was  assassinated  by  two  captains  of  his  own  army 
(II  Kings,  v,  6).  Thus  was  removed  the  last  obsta- 
cle to  the  accession  of  King  David. 

Schclti,  Dt*».  .Mi./...  t-.jxmtn  anteccJentui  exhiberu  (Stnuhurg 
1674). 

James  F.  Driscoll 

Sauli,  Alexander.  See  Alexander  Sauu, 
Blessed. 

Sault  Saint*  Marie  (Sanct-k-Marlk-Ormensis), 
Diocese  ok,  was  erected  by  Decree  of  16  Sep- 
tcmls  r,  1904.  It  embraces  the  southern  parts  of  the 
distiicts  of  Thunder  Bay,  Algoma,  and  Nipissing  (i.e. 
between  the  height  of  land  and  the  Lakes  Superior, 
Huron,  and  Nipissing.  The  Recollects  were  the  first 
missionaries  in  the  Nipissing  region.  Father  Guil- 
laume  Poullain  (1622)  and  Jacques  dc  la  Foyer  (1621) 
spent  a  few  months  there  and  baptized  several  chil- 
dren on  the  point  of  death.  However,  Father  Claude 
Pijart,  a  Jesuit,  was  the  principal  apostle  of  the  Al- 
quin»  at  Nipissing  and  around  Geoigian  Bay.  He 
oted  to  their  conversion  nine  years  of  indefatigable 
zeal  (1641-50),  being  aided  in  his  work  bv  Father 
Charles  Ravmbault  (1641-42),  Rene!  Mavnard  (1641- 
44;  1648-501,  Leonard  Gareau  (1644^61,  Joseph 
Poncct  (1646-50),  Adrien  Daran  (1649-50).  They 
were  the  first  who  preached  the  Gospel  to  the  tribes 
of  the  Manitoulin  Islands  and  Georgian  Bay  as  far 
as  Sault  Sninte  Marie.  As  early  as  1641  Fathers 
Jogues  and  Ravmbault  had  visited  the  latter  place. 
The  Jesuits  established  three  missions  in  the  midst  of 
the  Algonquins  of  this  country :  St-Esprit,  St-Charles 
and  St-Pierre.  Their  ministry  was  not  altogether 
fruitless:  travelling  to  Lake  Nipigon,  in  1667,  Father 
Allouez  found  some  of  their  neophytes  who  bad  stood 
firm  in  the  Faith,  although  they  had  not  seen  a  priest 
for  nearly  twenty  years.  The  ruin  of  the  Algonquin 
missions  accompanied  the  destruction  of  the  Huron 
nation.  In  166S  the  Jesuits  founded  the  mission  of 
Sault  Sainte  Marie.  From  this  centre  they  evangel- 
ized the  adjacent  country,  and  pushed  their  apostolic 
expeditions  as  far  as  the  legions  of  the  Nipissirinians. 
Well-known  among  the  apostles  of  this  period  are 
Fathers  Gabriel  Druillettes,  I>ouis  Andre,  Henri  Nou- 
vel.  and  Pierre  Railloquct.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century',  the  founding  of  Detroit  caused  the 
centre  of  the  western  missions  to  be  transferred  east- 
ward;  those  of  Georgian  Bay  were  abandoned,  be- 
ing resumed  only  in  1K36,  when  Rev.  Jean  Baptiste 
Proulx,  a  diocesan  priest,  settled  in  Manitoulin  Island. 
In  1888  another  secular  priest,  the  zealous  Father 
Pierz,  founded  the  missions  of  Grand  Portage,  Michi- 
picoton,  etc.  Hardly  had  the  Jesuits  returned  to  the 
country,  when  the  evangelization  of  the  savages  of 
what  is  now  New  Ontario  was  entrusted  to  their  care. 
In  1H44  they  replaced  Father  Proulx  at  Wikwemi- 
kong,  founded  Garden  River  in  1K40,  and  two  years 
later  erected  at  Riviere  aux  Tourtes  (Pigeon  River), 
a  mission  which  they  transferred  in  1K49  to  Fort 
William.  From  these  different  stations  they  bore  the 
consolations  of  religion,  not  only  to  the  Indians,  but 
also  to  the  miners  and  woodcutters  scatteied  along  the 
shores  of  Lakes  Huron  and  Su|»erior.  Among  the  new 
missionaries  Fathers  Chone,  Hanipaux,  Duranquet, 
Hebcrt,  and  Baxter  are  to  be  mentioned. 

In  1S74  Pius  IX,  adding  to  the  territory  already 
described  the  districts  of  Parry  Sound,  created  the 
Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Northern  Canada,  with  Mgr 
Jean-Francois  Jamot  as  its  first  titular.  The  Catho- 
lics of  the  new  vicariate  nutnber«<d  X500.  A  few  other 
districts  were  added  in  1SS2,  when  the  vicariate  A|>os- 
tolic  became  the  Diocese  of  Peterborough.  The  con- 
st met  ion  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  oiM-ned 
these  regions  to  progress  and  brought  t  hit  her  numbers 
of  workmen  and  colonists.  Mgr  Jamot  called  in  the 
Jesuits,  and  opened  to  their  zeal  the  eastern  country 
extending  from  North  Bay  to  Sudbury,  and  later  the 
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count rv  as  fax  as  Bonheur  (a  stretch  of  800  miles). 
At  its  erection  the  Diocese  of  Shu  It  Sainte  Marie  had 
a  fixed  population  of  26,064  Catholics,  20,090  of  whom 
were  French  Canadian*,  the  rest  being  of  different 
nationalities.  There  were  besides  5000  Catholic  In- 
dians. To-dav  (1911)  the  Catholics  number  37,875, 
including  24,470  French  Canadians.  The  diocese 
has  50  churches,  3  hospitals,  30  parishes,  and  50  mis- 
sions. The  school  system  is  the  sainu  as  that  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario  (see  Ontario)  .  The  Daughters 
of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  (from  Buffalo) 
direct  the  Indian  industrial  school  and  the  boarding- 
school  at  Wikwemikong.  The  Sisters  of  Saint.  Joseph, 
besides  many  other  schools,  have  at  Fort  William  a 
boarding-school  for  the  Indians  and  the  whites,  and 
a  hospital  and  boarding  school  at  Port  Arthur.  The 
Grev  Nuns  (from  Ottawa)  have  charge  of  the  two 
hospitals  of  Sudbury  and  of  Sault  Sainte  Marie,  anil 
also  a  few  schools.  The  Daughters  of  Wisdom  direct 
the  schools  of  Blind  River  and  Sturgeon  Falls. 
Right  Kev.  David  Joseph  Scollard,  the  first  bishop 
was  born  at  Ennismore,  Ontario,  4  Nov.,  1862,  and 
was  ordained  priest  on  21  December,  1890.  He  was 
curate  at  the  cathedral  of  Peterborough  until  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  rectory  of  North  Bav  (1896),  and 
was  consecrated  bishop  at  Peterborough  on  24  Feb., 
1905.    He  resides  temporarily  at  North  Bav. 

Rrlntioni,  l<SiO-lH7l;   Jones.  Huronia  (punlutad  by 


the  Bureau  of  Arrhivw.  Toronto,  1807);  Rkxkk.  tint,  of  Ike 
Dux.  oj  Sault  St*.  Marir  and  Marqurtir  (Huughluii.  Michigan. 
19O0);  Congrit  d'Bdueatum  dei  Canadirnt-Fran(ait  d  Ontario 
(Ottawa,  1910);  .If,  ...,,„„..<  catholic  (Horn-,  1W17). 

Akthuk  Melancon. 

Sault  Saint  Louia.   See  Cacohnawaoa. 

Savannah,  Diocese  or  (Savanensis),  comprises 
the  State  of  Georgia  and  was  created  as  such  by  Pius 
IX,  1850.  The  first  bishop,  Rev.  F.  X.  Ciartland,  V. 
G.  of  Philadelphia,  was  consecrated  10  September, 
1850;  died  20  September,  1854;  succeeds!  by  Rev. 
John  Barry  of  Augusta,  who  was  consecrated  2  Au- 
gust, 1857,  and  died  21  November,  1859.  Rev.  Au- 
gustus Verot,  Vicar-Apostolic  of  Florida,  was  a|>- 
pointed  to  succeed  Bishop  Barrv  but  resigned  in  1870 
and  returned  to  Florida  where  fie  died  10  June,  1876. 
Rt.  Rev.  Ignatius  Persico.  then  in  the  Diocese  of 
Charleston,  was  transferred  to  Savannah,  11  March, 
1H70,  resigning  two  vears  after  through  ill  health. 
On  27  April,  1873,  Rev.  William  II.  Gross,  C.SS.R 
was  consecrated  but  transferred  to  the  Archiepiscopal 
See  of  Oregon  City  in  1885,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rt.  Rev.  Thomas  A.  Becker,  who  was  transferred 
from  the  See  of  Wilmington,  16  May,  1K86.  He  died 
27  July,  1S99,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  present  in- 
cumbent Very  Rev.  B.  J.  Keiley.  Bishop  Keiley  was 
born  in  1*47;  went  to  school  at  Petersburg,  Va.; 
entered  the  Confederate  service  in  1*04;  wenl  to  St. 
Charles  College,  Ellicott  Citv,  Md.,  for  a  brief  period 
in  1S6S;  went  to  Home  in  1869;  was  ordained  priest 
31  DecemlsT,  1S73;  appoint e<|  pastor  of  New  Castle, 
Delaware,  24  September,  1873;  transferred  to  rector- 
ship of  pro-cat hednd.  Wilmington,  Delaware.  August, 
1880.  On  the  transfer  of  Bishop  Becker  to  Savannah 
in  May.  18Sti,  he  obtained  jM«rmission  from  Borne  to 
go  to  that  diocese,  where  he  was  made  pastor  of  Im- 
maculate Conception  Church  and  vicar-general  3 
December.  18N6.  Called  to  Savannah,  12  July.  1S90, 
he  was  made  rector  of  the  cathedral,  ap|>ointcd  Bishop 
of  Savannah,  19  April,  l'.HH),  and  cons.-rral.-d  by 
(  ordinal  GibboM,  3  June,  1900,  in  St.  Peters  Cat  he^ 
dml,  Richmond.  The  Bishop  of  Savannah  is  a  c..r- 
poratwn  sole  and  title  to  church  property  res.,  in 
him.  A  majority  of  the  ocular  priests  are  of  Irish 
descent,  with  a  few  German  and  French.  There  is 
n"  11  semman  .  -t  „|,  rits  are  -ct  to  St  Ber- 

nards. K.K-hestcr.  Dunw.HKlie,  NY,  and  Belmont, 
The  pr.-s.-tit  cathedral,  that  of  St.  John  the 
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Baptist,  was  finished  during  the  administration  of  the 


present  bishop  upon  the  ruins  of  the  one  completed 
by  Bishop  Gross,  destroyed  by  fire  6  February, 
1898.  The  cornerstone  of  the  first  church  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist  was  laid  30  May,  1800.  There  are  acad- 
emics in  Savannah,  Macon,  Augusta,  Columbus, 
and  Washington  under  the  care  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  and  Sisters  of  Mercv;  day  colleges  for  boys: 
in  Augusta,  under  the  Jesuit  Fathers;  in  Savannah, 
under  the  Benedictine  Fathers,  and  in  Atlanta  under 
the  Marist  Fathers.  There  is  an  orphanage  for  girls, 
in  Savannah,  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and 
for  boys,  in  Washington,  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of 
St.  Joseph.  Hospitals,  at  Savannah  and  Atlanta, 
are  under  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  Under  certain  re- 
strictions. Mass  is  said  in  the  Federal  prison  at  Atlanta 
where  a  Catholic  priest  exercises  the  duties  of  chaplain 
under  a  salary  from  the  Government.  Under  the 
administration  of  Bishop  Keiley  the  entire  charge  of 
the  coloured  people  has  been  given  to  the  Fathers  of 
the  African  Mission,  who  have  established  churches 
in  Savannah,  Atlanta,  and  one  at  Macon,  adjoining 
the  novitiate  of  the  Jesuits.  Diocesan  collections  are 
taken  annually.  The  Eucharist  ic  League  is  widely 
established,  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  Conferences  ami  Holy 
Name  S«icielies  are  local  throughout  the  diocese,  as 
well  as  Sodalities  of  the  Sacred  Heart  and  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Man'.  In  addition  to  the  orders 
mentioned  there  are  Sisters  of  St.  Francis  for  the  col- 
oured people  at  Savannah  and  Augusta,  and  Little 
Sisters  of  the  Poor  at  Savannah.  The  annual  re- 
treats are  attended  by  every  priest  in  the  diocese. 
The  statistics  in  May,  1911,  were:  priests,  regular  and 
secular,  74;  churches  with  resident  priests,  19:  mis- 
sions with  churches,  14;  stations  regularly  attended, 
81;  chapels,  14;  colleges,  3;  academies,  10;  parish 
schools,  16;  white  orphanages,  2;  coloured,  2;  home 
for  aged  jxwr,  1;  hospitals,  2;  population,  15, .583. 

Shea.  HiMory  of  tht  CaXholic  Church  in  tht  V.  S..  IV  (New 
York,  1802).  pauim. 

Jahvis  Keiley. 

Savaric,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Glastonbury,  and 
cousin  of  the  Emperor  Henry  VI,  date  of  birth  un- 
known: d.  at  Rome,  1205.  He  was  archdeacon  of 
Canterbury,  1 175,  and  archdeacon  of  Northampton, 
1180.  In  1191,  while  on  the  continent  with  the 
crusaders,  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  Bath,  and  the 
following  year  was  ordained  priest  at  Rome.  Pope 
Celestine  III  consented  to  the  annexation  of  Glaston- 
bury Abbey  to  the  Sec  of  Bath,  and  Savaric's  plan 
was  to  be  joint  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Glastonbury  - 
The  monks  of  Glastonbury  objectj-d  to  the  incor- 
poration and  appealed  to  Rome,  but  their  appeal 
was  disallowed  in  1198.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Savaric  had  been  one  of  the  hostages  at  Mainz 
for  the  ransom  of  Richard  I,  the  king,  on  his  release, 
supporU-d  the  monks,  and  it  was  not  till  1199  that 
the  bishop,  after  a  forcible  entry,  was  enthroned  in  the 
abbey.  A  second  np|M-al  of  the  monks  to  the  new 
pope,  Innocent  III,  was  dismissed  and  in  1202  Savaric 
was  again  declared  abbot.  From  that  time  all  oppo- 
sition vanish.*.!  and  Savaric  became  a  considerable 
benefactor  to  Glastonbury.  At  Wells  he  instituted 
a  daily  Mass  in  honour  of  Our  Lady,  and  left  instruc- 
tions for  the  feeding  of  100  ixxir  persons  both  at  Wells 
and  at  Bath.  Savaric  also  gave  a  charter  to  Wells, 
and  persuaded  King  John  to  grant  a  charter  from  the 
crown  to  that  city.  Not  the  least  of  his  services  to 
Bath  was  his  intervention  to  save  the  treasury  of  the 
abbey  from  being  emptied  for  the  ransom  of  Richard 
I.  Savaric  died  whilst  busying  himself  on  behalf  of 
Peter  des  Roches,  fpixeopua  ilcmgiuitus  of  Winchester. 

Efn't'd't  Carttuarte'i't*;  llrMtnicT  or  PrTKiinouo,  t'hronifi*  of 
Iftnr-j  If  and  Hi^or.l  f  .  f{<Vrr  dr  llofl'n;  K.  dr  fiirrto;  Gtrmu 
of  CVinfrr'iMH/;  Stciihk.  ft.  dr  t'mwHnll.  r»l.  Steven""'". 
AH  m  Koltt  Srrir:  ('Hi  nm.  chan!<r<  in  WttU  Hilary;  M 
Cathedral  .US.S.  <U»torie  MSS.  CpmMh). 

Joseph  Clayton. 
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Savary. — A  noble  French  family  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  especially  devoted  to  trade  and  to  the 
publication  of  works  on  commercial  matters  of  last- 
ing and  widespread  authority.    The  most  illustrious 
member  was  Jacques  Savary,  b.  at  Doue  in  Anjou. 
22  September,  1622;  d.  7  October,  1690.    He  be^ 
longed  to  the  younger  branch  of  the  Savary.  His 
parents  being  in  the  commercial  class  had  destined 
their  son  Jacques  for  that  career.    After  having 
studied  law  in  Paris  with  a  procureur  he  enteral  the 
ranks  or  the  haberdashers  as  a  wholesale  merchant 
and  in  1668  his  fortune  was  made.    His  relations  with 
the  superintendent,  Fotiquet,  enabled  him  to  devote 
his  abilities i  to  the  sen-ice  of  the  State;  the  contract  for 
collect  ing  the  revenues  of  crown  lands  was  given  to  him 
After  Fouquct's  fall  Savary  gained  the  favour  of  the 
Chancellor  Siguier,  and  as  the  numerous  arbitrations 
with  which  Savary  was  charged  in  all  commercial  ques- 
tions daily  increased  his  prestige,  he  was  summoned  in 
1670  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  commission  for  the 
revision  of  the  laws  pertaining  to  trade.    So  well  did  lie 
acquit  himself  there  that  Pussort,  president  of  this 
commission,  named  the  ordinance  of  1673  the  "Code 
Savary".    On  the  appearance  of  this  ordinance  Pous- 
sort  and  several  other  commissioners  requested  Sa- 
vary to  publish  in  book  form  the  numerous  memoirs 
read  by  him  before  the  Commission  during  the  prep- 
aration of  the  ordinance.    This  book  appeared  in 
1675  under  the  title,  "Le  parfait  ncgociant  ou  In- 
struction generate  pour  ce  qui  regarde  le  commerce 
des  marchandises  de  France  et  des  pays  Strangers." 
(The  Perfect  Merchant  or  General  Instruction  re- 
garding the  mercantile  trade  of  France  and  foreign 
countries).    Numerous  editions  followed,  and  it  was 
translated  into  various  languages.    "Les  Part  res,  ou 
Avis  et  Conseils  sur  les  plus  importantes  Matures  de 
Commerce"  was  published  by  Savary  in  It  IKS  as  a 
sequel  to  "Le  parfait  ncgociant". 

Such  was  the  authority  of  Savary  that  during  his 
lifetime  lawyers  quoted  his  opinion  as  equal  in  value 
almost  to  a  law.  After  the  death  of  Colbert  (1688). 
the  controller  general  of  finances,  Pelletier,  continued 
his  patronage  of  Savary,  and  ordered  him  to  make  an 
investigation  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  Wiwtern 
crown  lands.  His  family  was  very  numerous.  He  had 
seventeen  children,  eleven  of  whom  survived  him. 
lbs  son  Jacques  Savary  des  Bruslons  (b.  1657;  d. 
1716)  was  appointed  by  Louvois,  in  1686,  instiector 
general  of  the  Custom  House  in  Paris.  He  under- 
took the  composition  for  his  personal  use  of  an  alpha- 
betical hat  of  all  objects  subject  to  dutv,  then  of  all 
the  words  relating  to  commerce  and  industry.  He 
added  a  rejsTtoire  of  the  ordinances  and  rules  regard- 
ing commerce  in  France  and  abroad.  This  double 
work  was  the  starting-point  of  his  "Dictionnaire  du 
Commerce",  which  he  undertook  in  eollalsiration 
with  his  brother  Loui.s- Philemon  and  which  he  left  un- 
finished. But  Louis-Philemon  Savary  (b.  1654;  d. 
1*27),  at  first  a  preacher,  later  canon  of  the  Chapter 
of  Saint-Maur,  and  French  agent  for  the  reigning 
house  of  Mantua,  finished  the  dictionary  and  pub- 
lished it  in  1723.  This  Dietionarv  of  Commerce  was 
translated  into  English  in  1774.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  I»uis  Philemon  had  nearlv  completed  a  sup- 
plementary volume,  which  apiwared  in  1730. 

*  fg3tiB&?Jz  ^  "'*"™n'  l72,); 

Georges  Goyac. 
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Savigny,  Abbey  of.  situated  on  the  confines  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Bnttany.  Diocese-  of  Coutances,  France, 
founded  by  \  ital  de  Mortain.  Canon  of  the  Collegiate 
Church  of  St.  Lvroul,  who,  resigning  his  prebend 
to  embrace  an  eremitical  life  under  Robert  of  Arbrissel 
in  the  forest  of  Craon  (Anjou).  and  leaving  the  latter, 
retired  to  the  forest  of  Savigny  (1 105),  where  he  built 
a  hermitage.  Soon,  however,  the  number  of  dis- 
ciples who  gathered  around  him  necessitated  the 


construction  of  adequate  buildings,  in  which  was  in- 
stituted the  monastic  life,  following  the  Rule  of  St. 
Uenedict,  and  interpreted  in  a  manner  similar  to  the 
Cistercians.  Rudolph,  lord  of  Fougeres,  confirmed 
to  the  monastery  (1112)  the  grants  he  had  formerly 
made  to  Vital,  and  from  then  dates  the  founda- 
tion of  the  monastery.  Once  firmly  established  ita 
growth  was  rapid,  and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  in  h  ranee.  Its  founder  was  judged  worthv 
of  canonisation,  and  many  of  his  successors  in  the 
abbatial  office,  as  well  as  simple  religious  of  t  he  Abbey 
were  canonized  or  beatified  by  the  Church;  the  best 
known  of  them  being  St  .  Aymon.  From  the  number 
ot  its  foundations  Savigny  became  the  head  of  a 
Congregation,  numbering  thirty-three  subordinate 
houses  within  thirty  years  of  its  own  inception.  In 
1119  Pope  Celestine  II.,  then  in  Angers,  took  it 
under  his  immediate  protection,  and  strongly  com- 
mended  it   to   the   neighbouring   nobles.  Under 

°ff facc,T°r  to  Vi,al'  H™0-  I-,  of  England, 
established   and  generously  endowed  twenty-nine 
monasteries  of  this  Congregation  in  his  dominions. 
St.  Bernard  also  held  them  in  high  esteem,  and  it 
was  at  his  request  that  their  monks,  in  the  troubled 
times  of  the  antipope  Anacletus,  declared  in  favour 
of  Pope  Innocent  II.    Serlon,  third  successor  of  the 
rounder,  found  it  difficult  to  retain  his  jurisdiction 
over  the  English  monasteries,  who  wished  to  make 
themselves   independent,   and   so    determined  to 
affiliate  the  entire  Congregation  to  Citeaux,  which  was 
effected  at  the  General  Chapter  of  1147.  Several 
Englwh  monasteries  objecting  to  this,  were  finally 
obliged  to  submit  by  Pope  Eugene  111(1 14S) .  Little 
by  little  discipline  became  relaxed,  and  commenda- 
tory Abbots  being  introduced  (1501)  it  never  re- 
gained its  first  greatness.    In  1509  it  was  pillaged  and 
partly  burned  by  the  Calvinists,  and  records  of  the 
following  year  mention  but  twentv-four  monks  re- 
maining.   It  continued  to  exist  until  the  Revolution 
reduced  it  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  scattered  its  then 
existing  members.    The  church,  a  model  of  Cis- 
tercian architecture,  was  restored  in  1869,  and  now 
serves  for  parish  purposes.    Of  all  its  former  de- 
pendencies, there  remains  onlv  La  Grande  Trappe. 
This,  though  not  founded  directly,  was  a  daughter  of 
the  Abbey  of  Breuil-Benoit,  which  latter  was  a  direct 
filiation  of  Savigny. 

Thwikii.  Hihlioiheca  putrum  ciwtrrrirntum  (BonrWonl.  1660- 
S9);  Merlkt  and  Mohtier.  (arlulairr  dtt  Yaui  de  fernau 
(Pans,  1857);  de  Dion,  Elude,  iut  /«■..  tglitf  dt  Vordrt  dt  (  Umux 
(Toum,  1889);  du  Monhtier.  Xruttria  Put  (Rouen,  1663); 
Hist.  l.itt.  iir  la  Franc*,  by  tin-  Brnrtlirtinra  of  St.  Maur  IX.  X, 
XII  (Pari*  1868-701;  Manrkii'e,  Annaln  eittrrcientet  (Lyons, 
1642-50):  Mini.  and  Di-rand,  TKrtaurut  norm  nnecdo- 
lorum  (Paris,  1717);  GaUia  thrittmna.  XI  <  I'nns.  1865);  Janac- 
schek.  Origin*"*  ciMrrciennitm  (Vic-nri*.  1S77).  I;  DnnflWORTH, 
Mtmamtietm  anglicanum  (London,  1682 1,  II;  Jonokuncs,  Xolilia 
abtnliarvm  ard.  ci,t.  (Cologne.  1640);  MlUNK.  OUl.  dt,  Ord. 
Hetig.  (Pans,  ISM). 

Edmond  M.  Obrecrt. 

Saviour.   Sec  Jebus  Christ. 

Savona  and  Noli,  Diocese  of(Savonensis  etNau- 
lensis),  province  of  Genoa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa,  hav- 
ing a  small  but  safe  harbour.  In  add  it  ion  to  its  maritime 
trade  and  ship-building,  the  population  is  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  manufactures  of  steel,  glass,  delph,  majolica, 
and  in  the  quarrying  of  lignite  and  marble.  The 
cathedral,  dating  from  1589,  restored  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  has  three  naves  and  t  cupola;  it  con- 
tains beautiful  frescoes  by  Coghetti.  Close  b\-  the 
cathedral  is  the  Sistine  chapel,  erected  bv  Sixtus  IV, 
whose  ancestors  belonged  to  Savona.    The  other 


churches  contain  paintings  of  great  value.  Among 
the  secular  buildings  the  most  noteworthy  is  the 
Palazzo  della  Rovere.  constructed  by  Sangallo;  the 
paintings  of  Semini  were  destroyed  when  the  palace 
was  converted  into  a  convent.  Savona  was  formerly 
cnlled  Sabbatia  or  Savo.  In  the  tenth  century  its 
bishops  were  counts  of  Savona,  but  later  the  count- 
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ship  passed  to  the  marquesses  of  Monferrato  (9* 
ana  afterwards  to  the  marquesses  of  Vasto  (108 
Savona  was  even  then  obliged  to  recognize  a  certain 
protectorate  of  the  Republic  of  Genoa.  From  1191 
till  1215  it  was  a  free  commune.  In  1238  it  became 
subject  to  Genoa,  but  succeeded  later  on  several 
occasions  in  gaining  its  independence  (1238-51 ;  1318- 
1332;  1335-50).  In  1635,  the  Genoese  through  jeal- 
ousy obstructed  its  port.  In  1745  it  was  bombarded 
bv  the  English;  the  following  year  it  was  taken  by  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  who  restored  it  to  Genoa,  whose 
fortune  it  thenceforward  shared.  In  1809  Pius  VII 
was  imprisoned  there  by  the  French;  he  retunied 
thither  in  1810  to  crown  the  Madonna  della  Miser- 
icordia.  Savona  is  the  birthplace  of  Popes  Sixtus  IV 
and  Julian  II,  as  also  of  the  poet  Gabriele  Chiebrera. 

The  See  of  Savona  derives  from  that  of  Vadum 
Sabbatium,  now  a  small  village  three  miles  from 
Savona.  The  first  known  bishop  was  Benedict  (080) ; 
Bishop  Bernard  in  992  established  the  monastery  on 
the  island  of  Bcrzezzi,  after  the  see  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  Savona; 
Blessed  Amicus 
(1049  j  reformed  the 
canons.  Grossolanus 
(1098),  previously 
Abbot  of  Ferrania, 
founded  by  Mar- 
qucac  Boniface  of 
Savona  (1097),  was 
selected  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  but 
was  opposed  by 
others  and  passed  his 
days  in  continued 
turmoil;  Blessed 
Vidone  Lomello  was 
present  at  the 
Lateran  Council  of 
1179;  Ambrogiodel 
Curretto  (1191)  in- 
duced the  marquess, 
his  brother,  to  grant 
independence  to  the 
Comune  of  Savona j 
Blessed  Alberto  di 
Novara  had  frequent 

which  took  possession  of  the  property  of  the  Church 
Enrico  Ponsoni  (1288)  made  peace  with  the  neigh 
bouring  cities.   In  1327  the  city  adhered  to  the  anti- 
pope  Nicholas  V,  for  which  it  was  put  under  in- 
terdict for  several  years; 


(1248);  among  his  successors  may  be  mentioned  the 
pious  and  gifted  Barnabite  Paolo  Andrea  Borelli 
(1700)  and  Benedetto  Solaro,  O.P.  (1778),  a  supporter 
of  the  Synod  of  Pistoia.  Savona  is  suffrsigan  of  Genoa 
and  contains  00  parishes  with  88,000  inhabitants,  170 
secular  and  75  regular  priests,  9  educational  institu- 
tions for  boys  and  15  for  girls. 

CArrEiArrn,  Lt  chittt  d' Italia:  Kiami.  .\'.</itir  drlla  cAiVm 
tneanU  t/i  Yado  (Onoa.  1SJ»);  TabtksoU.  Slana  dtl  Comune 
di  Haiuna  (Savonn.  IHI9);  Attonentu  mpubtxor  monumtnta 
hutorita  (Savona.  1851);  Gabon:,  Drtlt  mcmont  nartitolan,  rtc. 

Ouida  storica  e 


di  .Sutuna  (Savona,  lSSA-Ul);  Vkmskuunio, 
ariitliea  di  Satona  (Savona,  1874) 


U.  Benioni 


Savonarola,  Gikulamo,  b.  at  Ferrara.  21  Septem- 
ber, 1452;  d.  at  Florence,  23  Mav.  1498.    The  Do- 
minican reformer  came  from  an  old  family  of  Ferrara. 
Intellectually  very  talented  he  devoted  himself  to  his 
studies,  and  especially  to  philosophy  and  medicine. 
In  1474  while  on  a  journey  to  Faenza  he  heard  a  |>ow- 
erful  sermon  on  repentance  by  an  Augustinian  and  re- 
solved to  renounce  the  world.    He  carried  out  this  de- 
cision at  once  and 
entered  the  Domin- 
ican Order  at  Bo- 
logna without  the 
knowledge  of  his 
parents.  Feeling 
deeply    the  wide- 

3>read  depravity  of 
ie  era  of  the  Re- 
naissance, as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  poem 
"On  the  Decline  of 
the  Church  ".which 
he  wrote  in  the  first 
year  of  his  monas- 
tic life,  the  young 
Dominican  devoted 
himself  with  great 
seal  to  prayer  and 
ascetic  practices. 
In  the  monastery 
at  Bologna  he  was 
entrusted  with  the 
instruction  of  th" 

Chubcb  of  Madonna  della  MtaERicoROiA,  Satona  novices      He  here 

conflicts  with  the  comune,  began  to  write  philosophical  treatises  based  on  Aris- 
totle and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  In  1481  or  1482  he  was 
sent  by  his  superior  to  preach  in  Florence.  In  this 
centre' of  the  Renaissance  he  immediately  opposed 
with  preat  energy  the  pagan  and  often  immoral  life 
prevalent  in  many  classes  of  society  and  especially  at 
the  court  of  LoronjD  de  Medici.  Savonarola's  ser- 
mons made  no  impression,  for  his  method  and 
mode  of  shaking  were  repulsive  U>  the  Florentines; 
but  this  did  not  discourage  his  reforming  seal  He 
preached  in  the  other  cities  of  Italy  during  the  years 
14S.r>-s<l.  At  Brescia,  in  I4S0,  he  explained  the  Book 
of  Revelation  anil  from  that  time  became  more  and 
more  absorbed  in  A|iocalvptic  ideas  concerning  his 
own  era.  the  judgment  of  God  which  threatened  it, 
and  the  regeneration  of  the  Church  that  was  to  follow. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  filled  with  an  intense  zeal  for 
tlir  salvation  of  souls,  and  was  ready  to  risk  all  in  or- 
der to  combat  wickedness  and  to  spread  holiness  of 
life.  In  1489  hfl  returned  to  Florence  which  was  to  be 
the  scene  of  his  future  labours  and  triumphs  as  well  as 
of  his  fall. 

In  August,  1490.  Savonarola  began  his  sermons  in 
the  pulpit  of  San  Marco  with  the  interpretation  of  the 
Apocalypse  His  success  was  complete.  All  Hor- 
ence  thronged  to  hear  him.  so  that  from  his  sermons 
in  the  cathedral  he  acquired  a  constantly  growing  in- 
fluenee  over  the  people.  In  1491  he  became  prior  of 
the  monastery  <>f  Ran  Marco  He  made  manifest  his 
feelings  towards  the  ruler  of  Florence  by  foiling  Uj 
visit  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  although  the  Medici  had 


■Vntonio  Viale,  a  soldier 
rather  than  a  bishop,  had  trouble  with  the  Genoese, 
who  kept  him  imprisoned  at  Noli;  later,  he  avenged 
himself  bv  having  the  doge,  Antoniotto  Adorno.  de- 
posed;  Vincenzo  Viale  (1413)  was  famous  for  his 
erudition;  Jacopo  della  Rovere  (1501)  is  said  to  have 
died  because  he  was  not  m:ide  a  cardinal.     In  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Republic  of  Genoa  destroyed, 
without  compensation,  many  churches  and  religious 
places  to  make  way  for  fortifications.    As  the  cathe- 
dral, constructed  by  Julius  II,  was  amongst  these,  the 
canons  in  1 550,  of  their  own  accord,  occupied  t  he  church 
of  the  Conventuals,  who  were  absent  that  day.  and  the 
latter  were  deprived  of  their  church  till  1589,  when 
the  new  cathedral  was  completed.    Bishop  Gio  Batl 
Centurions  (1592)  was  distinguished  by  his  zeal  in 
introducing  reforms;    Francesco  M.  Spinola  (1032) 
hud  frequent  disputes  with  the  Genoese  government, 
by  whom  he  was  exiled;  Domcnico  M.  ( leal  il<-  ( 1775) 
restored  the  seminary;  Vine.  M.  Maggiolo  I1S04)  en- 
tertained l'ius  VII  for  several  years;   Agostino  M. 
de'  Mart  (1833),  a  zealous  pastor,  Instituted  eranoeU 
tad  «orks.  in  1820  the  Diocese  of  Noll,  the  ancient 
Nauluin.  was  united  to  Savona.    That  diocese  had 
been  separated  from  Savona  in  1239  at  the  request  of 
the  Republic  of  Genoa.  The  first  bishop  was  Filippo 
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always  shown  themselves  generous  patrons  of  the 
monastery.  Lorenzo  took  no  notiee  of  this  but  con- 
tinued his  benefits,  without  however  changing  the 
opinion  of  the  new  prior.  Savonarola  began  at  OOM 
with  the  inner  reform  of  the  monastery  itself.  San 
Marco  and  other  monasteries  of  Tuscany  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  Lombard  Congregation  of  the  Domini- 
can Order  and  were  formed  in  1493  with  pupal  ap- 
proval into  an  independent  congregation.  Monastic 
life  was  reformed  in  this  new  congregation  by  rigid 
observance  of  the  original  Rule.  Savonarola,  who 
was  the  vicar-general  of  the  new  congregation,  set  the 
example  of  a  strict  life  of  self-mortification;  his  cell 
was  small  and  poor,  his  clothing  coarse,  his  food  sim- 
ple and  scanty.  The  lay  brothers  were  obliged  to 
learn  a  trade  and  the  clerics  were  kept  constantly  at 
their  Btudies.  Many  new  brethren  entered  the  mon- 
astery; from  50  the  number  of  the  monks  of  Sun 
Marco  rose  to  238,  among  them  being  members  of  the 
first  families  of  the  city. 

Meanwhile  Savonarola  preached  with  burning  seal 
and  rapidly  won  great  influence.  He  was  looked 
upon  and  venerated  by  his  followers  as  a  prophet. 
His  sermons,  however,  were  not  free  from  extrava- 
gance and  vagaries.  Without  regard  to  consequences 
he  lashed  the  immoral,  vain-glorious,  pleasure-seeking 
life  of  the  Florentines,  so  that  a  very  large  part  of  the 
inhabitants  became  temporarily  contrite  and  returned 
to  the  exercise  of  Christian  virtue.  Both  his  sermons 
and  his  whole  personality  made  a  deep  impression. 
He  bitterly  attacked  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  as  the 
promoter  of  paganized  art,  of  frivolous  living,  and  as 
the  tyrant  of  Florence.  Nevertheless,  when  on  his 
death  bed,  I»renso  summoned  the  stern  preacher  of 
morals  to  administer  spiritual  consolation  to  him.  It 
is  said  that  Savonarola  demanded  as  a  condition  of 
absolution  that  I-oreitfu  restore  its  liberties  to  Flor- 
enw^'hiehj  Iiuwcver,  the  latterrduscdliTdo.  This 
hoicwpr  cannot  be  proveiTwUll  absolute  historical 
certainty.  From  1403  Savonarola  spoke  with  in- 
creasing violence  against  the  abuses  in  ecclesiastical 
life,  against  the  immorality  of  a  large  part  of  the 
clergy,  above  all  against  the  immoral  life  of  many 
memtars  of  the  Roman  Curia,  even  of  the  wearer  of 
the  tiara,  Alexander  VI,  and  against  the  wickedness  of 
princes  and  courtiers.  In  prophetic  terms  he  an- 
nounced the  approaching  judgment  of  God  and  the 
avenger  from  whom  he  hoped  the  reform  of  Church 
life.  By  the  avenger  he  meant  Charles  VIII,  King  of 
France,  who  hail  entered  Italy,  and  was  advancing 
against  Florence.  Savonarola's  denunciation  of  the 
Medici  now  produced  its  result*.  I/orenzo's  son 
Pietro  de  Medici,  who  was  hated  both  for  his  tyranny 
and  his  immoral  life,  was  driven  out  of  the  city  with 
his  family. 

The  French  king,  whom  Sa\'onarola  at  the  head  of 
an  embassy  of  Florentines  had  visited  at  Pisa,  now 
entered  the  city.  After  the  king's  departure  a  new 
and  peculiar  const  it  utiuti,  a  kind  of  theocratic  democ- 
racy, was  established  at  Florence,  based  on  the  polili- 
cul  and  social  doctrines  the  Dominican  monk  had  pro- 
claimed. Christ  was  considered  the  King  of  Florence 
and  protector  of  its  liberties.  A  great  council,  as  the 
repp-sent  alive  of  all  the  citizens,  became  the  govern- 
ing hodv  of  the  republic  and  the  law  of  Christ  was  to 
be  the  basis  of  ]>olitieal  and  social  life.  Savonarola 
did  not  interfere  directly  in  ]«>litics  and  affairs  of 
State,  but  his  teachings  and  his  ideas  were  authorita- 
tive. The  moral  life  of  the  citizens  was  regenerated. 
Many  persons  brought  articles  of  luxury*  playing- 
cards,  ornaments,  pictures  of  beautiful  women,  the 
writings  of  pagan  and  immoral  poets,  etc.,  to  the  mon- 
astery of  San  Marco;  these  articles  were  then  publicly 
burned.  A  brotherhood  founded  by  Savonarola  for 
young  people  encouraged  a  pious,  Christian  life  among 
its  members.  Sundays  some  of  this  brotherhood  went 
about  from  house  to  house  and  along  the  streets  to 


take  away  dice  and  cards  from  the  citizens,  to  exhort 
luxuriously  dressed  married  and  single  women  to  lay 
aside  frivolous  ornament  .  Thus  there  arose  an  actual 
police  for  regulat  ing  morality,  which  also  carried  on  its 
work  by  the  objectionable  methods  of  spying  and  de- 
nunciation. The  principles  of  the  severe  judge  of 
morals  were  carried  out  in  practical  life  in  too  extreme 
a  manner.  Success  made  Savonarola,  whose  speech 
in  his  sermons  was  Often  recklessly  passionate,  more 
and  more  daring.  Florence  was  to  be  the  starting 
point  of  the  regeneration  of  Italy  and  the  Church. 
In  this  respect  he  was  constantly  looking  for  the  inter- 
position of  Charles  VIII  for  the  inner  reform  of  the 
Church,  although  the  loose  life  and  vague  extrava- 
gant ideas  of  this  monarch  in  no  way  fitted  him  to  un- 
dertake such  a  task. 

These  efforts  of  Savonarola  brought  him  into  con- 
flict with  Alexander  VI.  The  pope,  like  all  Italian 
princes  and  cities,  with  the  except  ion  of  Florence,  was 
an  opponent  of  the  French  policy.  Moreover.  Charles 
VIII  had  often  threatened  him  with  the  calling  of  a 
reform  council  in  opposition  to  him.  This  led  Alex- 
antler  VI  to  regard  all  the  more  dubiously  the  support 
that  Florence  under  the  influence  of  Savonarola  gave 
the  French  king.  Furthermore  the  Dominican  preach- 
er spoke  with  increasing  violence  against  the  pope 
and  the  Curia.  On  25  July,  1495,  a  papal  Brief  com- 
manded Savonarola  in  virtue  of  holy  obedience  to 
come  to  Rome  and  defend  himself  on  the  score  of  the 
prophecies  attributed  to  him.  Savonarola  excused 
himself  on  the  plea  of  impaired  health  and  of  the  dan- 
gers threatening  him.  By  a  further  Brief  of  8  Sep- 
tember the  Dominican  was  forbidden  to  preach,  and 
the  monaster)'  of  San  Marco  was  restored  to  the 
Lombard  Congregation.  In  his  reply  of  29  Septem- 
ber, Savonarola  sought  to  justify  himself,  m 
clared  that,  as  regards  his  teaching,  he  had 
submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church.  I~ 
papal  Brief  of  16  October  written  with  great  i 
tion  the  union  of  the  monastery  of  San  Marco  with  the 
Ix>mbard  Congregation  was  withdrawn,  Savonarola's 
conduct  was  judged  mildly,  but  the  prohibition  to 
preach,  until  his  vindication  at  Rome,  was  main- 
tained. .  ,  , 

In  the  meantime  Savonarola  had  again  entered  the 
pulpit  on  11  October  in  order  to  rouse  the  Florentines 
against  Pietro  de  Medici,  and  on  11  February  the 
Signoria  of  Florence  actually  commanded  the  Domin- 
ican to  preach  again.  Savonarola  now  resumed  his 
sermons  on  17  February  and  was  thus  unjustifiably 
disobedient  to  ecclesiastical  authority.    In  these  Len- 
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ten  sermons  he  violently  lashed  the 
thereby  increasing  the  passionate  excitement  at  Flor- 


ence. A  schism  threatened  and  the  pope  was  again 
forced  to  interpose.  On  7  November,  1490,  the  Do- 
minican monasteries  of  Rome  and  Tuscany  were 
formed  into  a  new  congregation,  the  first  vicar  of 
which  was  Cardinal  Caraffa.  Even  then  Savonarola 
refused  obedience  and  again  during  the  1 
of  1497  preachfsl  with  unconl  rolled  violence 
the  Church  in  Rome.  On  12  May,  1497,  he  was  ex- 
communicated. Under  the  date  of  19  June  he  pub- 
lished a  letter  "against  the  excommunication  as  be- 
ing fraudulently  obtained  and  sought  to  show  that  the 
judgment  against  him  was  null  and  void.  The  t  lor- 
entine  ambassadors  at  Rome  probably  hoped  to  pre- 
vent any  furt  her  measures  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  but 
their  hopes  were  unfounded,  es|>ccially  as  Savonarola 
became  more  defiant.  Notwithstanding  his  excom- 
munication he  celebrated  Mass  on  Christmas  Day 
anil  distributed  Holy  Communion.  Moreover,  disre- 
garding an  archicpiscopal  edict,  he  began  again  on 
11  February,  1498,  to  preach  at  the  Cathedral  and  to 
demonstrate  that  the  sentences  against  him  were  void. 
F.ven  at  this  juncture  the  pope  desired  to  net  with  gen- 
tleness, if  the  obstinate  monk  would  submit,  but  the 
latter  remained  defiant  and  with  his  adherents  set 
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about  railing  a  council  in  opposition  to  the  pope.  He 
drew  up  lettere  to  the  nilers  of  Christendom  urging 
them  to  carry  out  this  scheme  which,  on  account  of 
the  alliance  of  the  Florentines  with  Charles  VI II,  was 
not  altogether  beyond  possibility. 

In  Florence  itself  the  opposition  to  Savonarola  grew 
more  powerful,  and  an  adversary  from  the  Franciscan 
Order  offered  to  undergo  the  ordeal  by  fire  in  order  to 
prove  him  in  error.  .Savonarola  himself  did  not  want 
to  take  up  the  challenge,  but  some  of  his  ardent  ad- 
herents among  the  Dominicans  declared  themselves 
ready  for  it.    The  ordeal  for  both  sidea  was  to  take 

tlace  on  7  April,  1498,  before  a  large  public  gathering. 
Ivcry thing  was  ready  for  the  test,  but  it  did  not  tako 
place.  Tw'people  now  tunwtl  against  Savonarola. 
There  were  outbreaks,  and  the  monastery  of  San 
Marco  was  attacked;  Savonarola  and  a  fellow-mem- 
ber of  the  order,  Domenico  da  Pcscia,  were  taken 
prisoners.  The  papal  delegates,  the  general  of  the 
Dominicans  and  the  Bishop  of  Ilerda  were  sent  to 
Florence  to  attend  the  trial.  The  official  proceed- 
ings, which  wen',  however,  falsified  by  the  notary, 
still  exist.  The  captured  monks  wen?  tortured;  Sa- 
vonarola's following  in  the  city  fell  away.  On  23  May, 
1498,  Savonarola  and  two  other  members  of  the  order 
were  condemned  to  death  "on  account  of  the  enor- 
mous crimes  of  which  they  had  been  convicted". 
They  were  hanged  on  25  May  and  their  bodutt 
burned.  In  the  beginning  Savonarola  was  filled  with 
xeal,  piety,  and  self-sacrifice  for  the  nip-ncration  of 
religious  life.  He  was  led  to  offend  against  these  vir- 
tues by  his  fanaticism,  obstinacy,  and  disobedience. 
He  was  not  aheirrnrtn  matters  of  faith.  The  erection 
of  his  statue  at  the.  foot  -of-truTher's  monument  at 
Worms  as  a  reputed  "forerunner  of  the  Reformation" 
is  entirely  unwarranted.  Among  his  writings  men- 
tion should  be  made  of:  "Triumphus  Cnicis  de  fidci 
veritate"  (Florence,  1497),  his  chief  work,  an  apol- 
ogy for  Christianity;  "Compendium  rcvclationum" 
(Florence,  1495);  "Scclta  di  prediche  e  scritti",  ed. 
Villari-Casanova  (Florence,  1898);  "Trattato  circa  il 
Keggimcnto  di  Finnic",  ed.  Rians  (Florence,  1S4S); 
further  letters  edited  bv  Marchese  in  the  "Archivio 
storico  italiano",  App.  \lll  (1850);  poems  edited  by 
Rians  (Florence,  1817).    The  "  Dialogo  della  verita" 

J1497)  and  fifteen  sermons  were  placed  later  on  the 
ndex. 

Dr.LUi  Miranihila.  Vita  Saronaroltr.  ed  Qc*nr  (Pnria,  1074); 
Bi'KHMACCHI,  Vila  drl  Fra  <1.  Sanmnrnla,  «1.  Mash  I  Lu <-<•», 
1/01];  Oiikhakdi.  .Vuori  dwummti  i  ttwii  intorno  a  (Jit.  Saxana- 
rota  Ctnd  r»l.,  Flori-nrr.  1VN7I;  Vii.i-tm.  Stona  di  (Or.  Saxonarota 
(3rd  nl..  ■>  vol*.,  Klnronce.  1N9S);  CAPrr.i.ij.  Fra.  (!.  Savonarola 
«  Satutr  intorno  al  tuo  lem)»>  (Model!*.  IStW);  I'rocteii,  //  do- 
mrniran»  SaronaraJa  r  la  Riforma  (Milan,  lSU7i;  FekkbtTI.  Prr 
la  rnu»ii  di  Fra  C'ir.  Savonarola  (Milan,  1897 1 ;  Pastor,  llittory 
of  Ihr  I'upr:  <<l.  AsTnomn.  V  (St.  Ixiuia.  1902).  piuwim;  Idkw. 
Zur  Brurtritung  Aitvnnrola*  ( FrTMlnug,  IK9S);  l.i'OTTO,  (fir. 
Saxonarota  {Vtntvnrr,  IS!t7):  Schmtzi.k,  Qurllm  u.  Fomrhunorn 
lur  ti,KK.  Savonarola* ,  I- 1 II  i  Munirli,  190;*—),  IV  (U-i|>iig. 
1910);  Oijm-hki.  HMiathrra  Snrmnrtdiana  (Flort-nw.  1SUM; 
Rtdf.h.  A'.mt,.  (Loudon.  1911),  a,  v.;  lino  an.  A  Gnat  Rr/urmrr  - 

Fra  Oir.  .Sm,  roii  in  In,h  Eeri.  Kxrord  I  Dublin.  Julv,  l'HOi ; 

Li-CA».  Fra  ti,r,Aamo  Satonaroli  1 2nd  ext..  London.  I90fti ;  O'Nru, 
Jrrnmr  .S.<ft.nnr/i(,i  i  ltonton.  1MIS);  Idem,  Wat  Xatonarota  Trolly 
unniBmiK.iit,//  <Hu«t«n,  1900). 

J.  P.  Kihstii. 


Savoy  (Ital.  Savoja;  Fr.  Savoie),  a  district  in  the 
south-eastern  part  of  Franc*'  that  extends  from  the 
Lake  Geneva  to  south  of  the  River  Arc,  and  forms 
to-day  the  French  Departments  of  Savoie  and  Haut- 
Savoie.  The  Rouse  of  Savoy  which  at  the  present 
tune  rules  the  Kingdom  of  Italy  takes  its  name  from 
1Mb  country.  Savoy,  the  Roman  Satmutiia,  was  in- 
habited in  antiquity  by  the  Celtic  Allobrogcs  n'l'o 
were  conquered  by  lite  Romans  in  the  first  century  be- 
fore Christ  and  grm  hinlly  Itccamc  Romanized.  When 
m  \  it  137  the  kingdom  of  the  Germanic  Rurgun- 
djana,  with  \\  orms  as  its  capital,  was  destroyed  by  the 
Hunnic  hordes,  King  Cundikar  and  the  greater  num- 
ber ,,f  l„s  peopl,.  were  killed.  With  the  permission  of 
the  Roman  general  /Ktius,  the  remainder  of  the  Bur- 


gundians,  with  Gundiok  as  their  ruler,  settled  in  Sa~ 
baudia,  as  allies  of  the  Romans,  and  after  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  power  they  established  a  new  kingdom 
which,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  extended 
over  the  entire  basin  of  the  Rhone  as  far  as  the  Cc- 
vennes  and  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  53*2  Savoy  was 
incorporated  along  with  thia  Burgundian  kingdom  in 
the  Prankish  empire.  During  the  supremacy  of  the 
Franks  the  people  changed  from  Ariarusm  to  Catholi- 
cism. In  the  ninth  century  the  Empire  of  the  Franks 
was  divided  into  several  kingdoms,  and  Savoy 
fell  to  the  Kingdom  of  Aries,  or  Lower  Burgundy, 
which  was  founded  in  879  by  Count  Boso  of  V  ienne. 
Together  with  this  territory  it  passed  in  930  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Upper  Burgundy,  established  in  887  by 
the  Guelph  Rudolph  between  the  Swiss  Jura  Alps  and 
the  Pennine  Alps.  Rudolph  III  (964-1032)  had  no 
direct  heirs,  and  bequeathed  his  land  to  the  German 
Emperors  Henry  II  and  Conrad  II  who  were  related 
to  him.  After  Rudolph's  death  Conrad  II  main- 
tained his  claim  to  the  country  against  Odo  of  Cham- 
pagne, the  candidate  whom  a  number  of  Burgun- 
dian spiritual  and  secular  lords  set  up  for  the  throne. 

In  these  struggles  much  aid  was  given  the  German 
ruler  by  a  Burgundian  noble,  Count  Humbert  White 
Hands  of  Savoy;  for  these  services  the  count  was  re- 
warded with  large  gifts  of  land.  The  ancestors  of  this 
Humbert  came  apparently  from  eastern  Saxony,  not 
far  from  Magdeburg;  the  earliest  known  members  of 
the  family  an1  the  nrothers  Amadeus  and  Humbert, 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  second  half  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury. The  oldest  possessions  of  the  line  of  Savoy 
were  the  counties  of  Maurienne  (the  upper  valley  of 
the  River  Arc),  Savoy  (the  district  between  Arc, 
Isere,  and  the  middle  course  of  the  Rhone),  and  also 
Belley.  with  Bugey  as  its  chief  town.  In  the  eleventh 
century  t  here  was  added  to  I  his  territory  the  valley  of 
Aosta.the  Tarantaise  (the  upper  vallev  of  the  Isere), 
and  Chablais  (the  district  on  the  Rhone  between 
Martigny  anil  Lake  Geneva).  About  1050  Hum- 
bert's son  Odo  married  Adelaide,  the  oldest  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Count  Manfred  of  Turin,  and  by 
this  marriage  the  House  of  Savoy  gained  large  pos- 
sessions in  Italy,  particularly  the  greater  part  of  Pied- 
mont, while  at  the  same  time  the  jxitwessions  east  and 
west  of  the  Alps  were  joined  together.  Odo's  second 
son.  Amadeus  II,  aided  his  brother-in-law,  the  Em- 
peror Henrv  IV,  while  on  his  expedition  to  Canossa, 
in  return  for  which  Henry  resigned  to  him  the  secu- 
lar administration  of  five  Italian  dioceses.  After  the 
death  of  his  mother  Adelaide,  Humbert  II  took  pos- 
of  the  Italian  inheritance  (1091).  His  son 
III  joined  the  Second  Cnisade  ami  died  in 
1149  on  the  Islam!  of  Cvprus  while  returning  home. 
Thomas  I  (1189-1233),  grandson  of  Amadeus,  as  im- 
perial vicar  did  much  to  aid  Frederick  II,  and  en- 
larged his  p»w**essions  by  acquiring  Chambery,  Ro- 
mnnt,  etc.  His  eight  sons  divided  the  inheritance 
among  themselves,  yet  the  eldest  Amadeus  IV  (1233- 
53),  who  was  an  adherent  of  Frederick  II  in  his  con- 
test with  the  popes,  maintained  a  certain  supremacy 
over  his  brothers.  Of  all  the  brothers  only  Thomas  II 
(d.  12510  left  any  male  heirs:  his  sons  Thomas  III  and 
Amadeus  V  were  the  founders  of  the  two  lines  of  Sa- 
vov  and  Piedmont  that  were  reunited  in  141S. 

Amadeus  V  (1285-1323).  who  inherit  ed  Savoy,  ob- 
tained in  1290  the  secular  governorship  of  the  city  of 
Geneva.  He  accompanied  Henry  VII  on  his  expedi- 
tion to  Italy,  and  was,  as  a  reward,  made  a  prince  of 
the  empire  (1311).  He  was  succeeded  bv  his  sons 
Edward  (1323-29)  and  Aymon  (1329  43).'  The  lat- 
ter by  marriage  gained  a  claim  to  Montferrat.  Ay- 
mon's  son  Amadeus  VI  (1343-R3),  called  the  "Queen 
Count  "  because  of  the  colour  of  his  ensign  at  tourna- 
ments, was  a  famous  warrior  who  fought  over  half 
of  Europe  and  in  13til>  battled  against  the  Turks  in 
Greece;  he  won  Vaud,  Gex,  and  parts  of  the  dioceses 
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of  Ivrea  and  Vercelli,  and  made  a  law  that  his  terri- 
tories should  never  be  divided  and  that  the  succession 
should  be  by  primogeniture.  In  order  to  form  a  bar- 
rier against  the  increasing  influence  of  the  French 
kings  the  Emperor  Charles  IV  in  1361  separated  Savoy 
from  Aries  and  appointed  Amadous  imperial  vicar 
for  Aries  (until  1378).  Amadeus  VII  (1383-91),  the 
"Red  Count",  gained  Nice,  Ventimiglia,  and  Chi- 
vasso. 

Amadeus  VIII  (1391-1434),  known  as  the  antipope 
Felix  V  (q.  v.),  was  made  a  duke  by  Emperor  Sigis- 
mund  in  1 4 10;  in  1422  he  received  the  County  of 
Geneva  in  fief,  and  in  1426  gained  Vercelli  and  feudal 
supremacy  over  Montferrat.  I'nder  his  weak  and 
idle  son  1/Otiis  (1334-65)  the  power  of  the  rising  house 
declined.  Amadeus  IX  the  Fortunate  (1465-72)  left 
the  government  to  his  wife  Yolande,  sister  of  the 
French  king  Louis  XI,  who  was  also  regent  for  her 
minor  son  Philibert  I  (1372-K2).  French  influence 
increased  in  Savoy  and  involved  the  country  in  the 
wars  between  France  and  the  emperors.  Philibert.  II 
(1497-1504)  inclined  in  politics  more  to  the  Austrian 
and  Spanish  side;  this  was  also  the  polio'  of  Charles 
III  (1504-53).  The  latter  received  Asti  in  1530  from 
his  brother-in-law,  the  Emperor  Charles  V,  but  in  1534 
lost  Geneva,  in  1536  Vaud  and  the  southern  shore  of 
the  Lake  of  Geneva  as  far  as  the  Swiss  cantons  of 
Beme,  Freiburg,  and  Valais,  and  in  1536  he  was 
driven  out  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont  by  the  French  king. 
The  Truce  of  Nice  in  153S  left  the  French  in  possession 
of  their  conquests,  and  Charles  retained  only  Cuneo, 
Asti,  and  Vercelli.  However,  his  son  Emmanuel  Phili- 
bert. (1668-80)  regained  nearly  all  his  territories  in 
1559  by  the  Peace  of  Cateaii-Camhresis;  in  1564  he 
concluded  the  Treaty  of  l^msannc  with  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation, in  agreement  with  which  he  recovered  Cha- 
blais,  but  renounced  his  claim  to  Geneva  and  the 
Vaud.  He  acquired  Tenda  and  Oneglia,  founded  the 
University  of  Mondovi,  and  replaced  the  feudal  sys- 
tem by  an  enlightened  absolutism  which  afterwards 
became  a  model  for  Europe. 

Emmanuel  I  the  Great  (1580-1630),  son  of  Em- 
manuel Philibert,  sided  in  politics  sometimes  with 
Spain  and  the  emperor,  sometimes  with  France,  ac- 
cording as  he  hoped  to  gain  the  greater  advantage. 
In  15HS  he  conquered  the  Margraviate  of  Saluzzo,  to 
which  France  also  laid  claim,  and  retained  it  in  the 
Peace  of  Lyons  (1601)  as  the  ally  of  Philip  of  Spain. 
In  return,  however,  he  was  obliged  to  concede  the 
provinces  of  Gex,  Bresse,  and  Valromy  to  France. 
During  this  reign  Chablais,  which  had  become  almost 
entirely  Protestant  during  its  dependency  on  Berne, 
was  regained  for  the  Catholic  Faith  by  the  labours  of 
St.  Francis  of  Sales  (q.  v.).  The  ambition  of  Em- 
manuel I  even  led  him  in  1619  to  aim  at  the  imperial 
crown.  On  account  of  his  claims  to  Montferrat. 
which  in  1536  had  fallen  to  Mantua,  he  took  part  in 
the  War  of  the  Mantuan  Succession  (1628-31).  His 
son  Victor  Amadeus  I  (1630-37)  by  the  treaty  of 
peace  obtained  parts  of  Montferrat.  but  was  obliged 
to  yield  Pinerolo  and  the  valley  of  Perosa  to  France. 
In  1615  he  supported  the  French  armv  in  the  struggle 
with  the  emperor  for  the  Duchy  of  Milan. 

Charles  Emmanuel  II  (1638-75),  a  prince  fond  of 
art  and  anxious  for  the  prosperity  of  his  people,  came 
into  pos.«ession  of  the  lands  of  the  counts  of  Geneva,  a 
branch  of  the  House  of  Savoy.  Victor  Amadeus  II 
(1(575-1730),  son  of  Charles  Emmanuel,  refused  in 
1090  to  bring  an  army  to  the  aid  of  Ixtuis  XIV  against 
the  alliance  between  the  emperor,  England,  Sweden, 
Spain,  and  the  Netherlands;  in  return  the  French 
seized  Savoy  and  Piedmont.  When  in  1090  the  duke 
withdrew  from  the  alliance  by  an  independent  treaty 
he  received  from  France  not  only  all  that  had  been 
lost  hut  also  Pincrola  and  Perosa.  Consequently  in 
the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  Victor  Emmanuel 
at  first  was  a  partisan  of  Louis  XIV,  but  in  1703  he 


joined  Austria  and  its  confederates.  Upon  this  the 
French  took  possession  once  more  of  his  country;  the 
victory  of  Eugene  of  Savoy  (a  member  of  the  Carig- 
nan  branch  of  the  family)  at  Turin  in  1700  freed  Pied- 
mont from  the  enemy.  In  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  in 
1713  the  duke  recovered  Savoy  and  Nice  from  the 
French,  while  the  emperor  gave  him  Montferrat  from 
the  Spanish  inheritance,  parts  of  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 
and  the  Island  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  the  title  of  king. 
In  1718  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  Sicily  to  Austria 
and  accept  in  return  the  much  less  valuable  island  of 
Sardinia,  but  in  consideration  of  this  he  was  acknowl- 
edged as  king  by  Spain.  The  House  of  Savoy  now 
took  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia  from  the  island  of 
that  name,  although  Savoy  and  Piedmont  remained 
its  chief  possessions.  Henoefort  h  the  history  of  Savoy 
is  in  general  the  same  as  that  of  the  Kingdom  of  Sar- 
dinia (q.  v.).  During  the  French  Revolution  Savoy 
was  occupied  by  the  French,  and  by  the  Treaty  of  Nice 
in  1796  was  surrendered  to  France  together  with  Nice. 
It  was  restored  to  Sardinia  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
In  the  war  of  1S59  with  Austria  Dmibardy  fell  to  Pied- 
mont, but  in  I860  King  Victor  Emmanuel  II  was 
obliged  to  cede  Savoy  and  Nice  to  France  in  return 
for  the  aid  that  Napoleon  III,  in  accordance  with  the 
secret  treaty  of  Plombieres  (1858),  had  given  the  king 
in  this  war.  Thus  the  ancestral  lands  of  the  Italian 
royal  family  belong  to-day  to  the  French,  much  to  the 
vexation  of  the  Italians. 

Makxo,  BMiografia  etmco  droit  *tnti  delta  monarch™  di  Satoia 
(8  vola..  Turin.  1884-1908I'  CimiAKio,  Nrtitin  toprn  la  etorva  dei 
prineipi  di  Sauna  (2nd  «!.,  Turin,  18flfl>;  Idem.  Statin  deila 
monorchia  di  Satoia  (3vol».,  Turin,  1840-44);  Idkm.  Origini rjtro- 
gretto  drlU  itlitutioni  drtta  monorchia  di  Satoia  (2  Tot*..  Flor- 
ence, 1809);  Rirtrm,  Storia  drtta  monorchia  piemonteMe  <fi  vol*.. 
Florence,  1S61  70);  St-Grkmi,  Hut.  de  Sarnie  (3  vol*.,  Cham- 
bery,  1809):  CaHPTTI.  Storia  deila  diplomaria  drllt  curie  di  Satoia 
(4  vol*..  Turin.  1875-80);  Idem.  Hegttta  eomilum  Sabaudia  ab 
ultima  rtirpu  origin*  ad  annum  ttS3  (Turin.  18S9);  Gerbaix  di 
Sonnaz,  Studi  ttoriri  rut  cxmlado  di  Satoia  t  tul  marchetalo  in 
Italia  (3  vols.,  Turin.  1883-19031;  Gabotto,  Lo  idato  Sabattdo  da 
Amadru  VI II  ad  Smanurlr  Filibtrto  (3  vols..  Turin,  1892-95); 
Perbjk.  Hut.  de  Satoi*  (Chambfrv,  1900);  Heuman.  Die  (iraftn 
ton  Satoym  u.  doe  Reich  bit  rum  Ende  des  Uaufirch.  Periotlr  (Innft- 
brurk.  1900);  de  Anoku.  Storia  di  com  Satoia  (Milan,  1908); 
AHDOciN-DtMAiET.  Voyage  en  France.  VIII-X  (Paria  and 
Nancy.  1903). 

Joseph  Lins. 

Sue,  Jean  de. — For  a  long  time  two  astronomers 
of  the  Middle  Ages  were  confounded  under  this  name. 

(1)  Joannes  Danko,  or  de  Danekowe,  de  Sax- 
onia,  composed  (1297)  the  "Notuke  super  compo- 
tum":  there  is  also  in  Paris  a  copy  of  the  Canons  of 
Jean  de  Linicres  made  by  him  (1323). 

(2)  Jean  de  Coonnoct  (de  Connadoht),  called 
de  Saxonia,  was  likewise  a  disciple  and  great  admirer 
of  Jean  de  Linicres,  and  a  composer  of  various  as- 
tronomical and  astrological  works.  In  1327  ho  drew 
up  the  "Canones  super  tabulas  Alfonsii  regis  Caa- 
telke",  of  great  and  lasting  fame;  in  1331  he  reviewed 
the  " lntroduetorium  ad  judicia  astronomis"  of  Al- 
Kabici  (Alchabitius).  In  1355  he  composed  examples 
of  numerical  computation  on  the  "Canons"  of  Jean  de 
Linicres,  later  on  his  own  "Canons",  to  give  the 
students  of  the  University  of  Paris  practice  in  the  use 
of  astronomical  tables.  The  "Canones  in  tabulas  Al- 
fonsii" were  printed  following  the  "  Alfonsian  Tables" 
in  1483.  The  " Scriptum  su|>or  Alkabicium  "  was  pub- 
lished at  Venice,  1489,  1491,  1502,  1503,  and  in  Paris 
in  1520. 

|i..MDMPAONI.  Intorno  alle  rile  inedile  d.  Ire  malcmntwi  tt.ta- 
tanni  Ihxnck  di  Sntrtmut.  Ouimnni  de  /.inrni«  e  Fn  Lara  I'anoli 
di  li«r<J«  San  Sepolcr,,}  xritte  da  Bernardino  Bnldl  in  B  »ll  fit  no  di 
BtHvvr  iM  *  J»  ',etu  Scienze  matematuhe  e  find",  t.  MI. 

Pierre  Duhem. 

Saxe-Altenburg,  one  of  the  Saxon  duchies  in  the 
east  of  Thuringia.  situated  on  the  west  frontier  of  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony.  It  has  an  area  of  51 1  sq.  miles, 
and  consists  of  two  parts  (separated  by  the  principal- 
ity of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Reuss  family),  the 
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Ostkreis  (254  sq.  miles)  and  the  Westkreis  (257  sq. 
miles).  It  contained  216,312  inhabitants  in  1910; 
206,508  in  1905,  including  5,449  Catholics  (3  per 
cent),  200,511  Protestants,  and  131  Jews.  The 
duehy  became  a  separate  state  in  1826,  when  in  eon- 
sequence  of  the  extinction  of  the  Saxe-Gotha  lino 
(1821),  its  pout*--:":  -  were  divided  among  the  Saxon 
ducal  lines,  the  territory  of  Altenburg  falling  to  the 
Saxe-Hildburghauscn  line  as  an  independent  domain. 
Duke  Ernest  II  (b.  1871)  has  ruled  since  1902.  The 
present  duchy  was  separated  from  t  he  former  Burgra- 
viate  of  Altenburg,  which  belonged  to  the.  ancestral 
estates  of  the  House  of  Saxe-Mcisscn,  by  the  par- 
tition treaty  of  1485,  to  wliich  Is  to  be  traced  the  divi- 
sion of  the  princely  House  of  Saxony  into  the  Ernestine 
Line,  ruling  over  the  various  Thuringian  Btates,  and 
the  Albertine  Line,  ruling  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony. 
Altenburg  fell  to  the  Ernestine  Line.  A  special 
Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg  was  founded  in  1(103,  but  , 
on  the  extinction  of  the  ruling  family  (1672),  the 
territory  fell  to  Saxe-Gotha. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  territory  constituting  the 
modern  duchy  were  prevailingly  Protestant  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Reformation  movement..  The  few 
Catholics  in  the  duchy  arc  mostly  immigrants  who 
settled  there  during  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century;  in  1871  the  Catholics  formed  only  0.14  per 
cent  of  the  populat  ion.  Catholic  services  nave  been 
held  in  the  city  of  Altenburg  by  priests  from  Leipzig 
(Kingdom  of  Saxony)  since  the  third  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century — in  the  beginning  only  at  long  in- 
tervals. Since  18JS0  Altenburg  has  had  its  own  priest, 
and  to-day  Catholic  service  and  religious  instruction 
art-  held  in  seven  places  in  the  duchy,  partly  by  priests 
from  the  Principality  of  Rcuss  and  the  neighbouring 
Prussian  territories.  By  a  Rescript  of  the  Propaganda 
of  27  June,  1809,  the  Catholics  of  the  duehy  were 
placed  under  the  Bishop  of  Padcrborn,  and  by  Decree 
of  the  Propaganda  of  19  Sept.,  1877,  under  the  vicar 
Apostolic  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  There  are  no 
legal  provision*  governing  the  relations  between  the 
Catholic  Church  and  the  State,  the  government  usu- 
ally conforming  to  the  principles  observed  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Saxony.  The  public  primary  schools  are 
all  Evangelical-Lutheran;  there  is  a  Catholic  private 
school  (220  pupils  in  1910)  in  the  town  of  Rositz,  to 
which  the  State  has  granted  a  subsidy  since  1909. 
The  erection  of  a  private  Catholic  elementary  school 
IB  the  city  of  Altenburg  (120  Catholic  children  under 
obligation  to  attend  school)  has  not  vet  materialized 
owing  to  lack  of  funds.  The  Catholics  are  mostly 
poor  immigrant  factory  hands. 

EnnnrrunnMbldllfT  atu  drr  Gru-h.  AUrnhurgt  m  1$U 
6ta  I8iii  (Altenburg.  IHTrti;  IAb%,  Gnck.  drr  Kircfun  u.  ScAiJ. « 
at*  HcTiHi/lum*  Sitrhtm-.Ktlcnhurg  (3  vol*..  Allcubunt.  1H87-U1). 
ProtMtunl;  Kati-rs-.  Staat  u.  kalh.  Ktrehr  in  dm  dtuttchen 
BuntUulaatm.  II  iSiutt«art.  tttOfl).  327  w|. 

Hermann  Sacher. 

Saxe-Coburg  and  Qotha.onc  of  the  Saxon-Thurin- 
gian  duchies,  has  an  area  of  751  sq.  miles  ami  two  chief 
divisions,  the  Duehv  of  Coburg  (216  sq.  miles)  and  the 
Duchy  of  Gotha  (511  sc|.  miles).  These  divisions  arc 
separated  from  each  other  bv  a  portion  of  Saxc-Mein- 
mgen  and  a  strip  of  land  belonging  to  Prussia  (Kreis 
Schleusingen).  In  1910  the  terrilorv  hiul  257,208  in- 
habitants; in  1905  its  |K.pulation  of  212,132  included 
.W»7_  Cat  holies  r_>  per  cent  i.  237,187  Evangelicals, 
ami  <  14  Jews.  The  two  duchies  were  unite.!  in  1S26, 
but  each  territory  h;,s  still  its  own  constitution,  diet, 
and  internal  administration,  even  as  regards  religion 
and  education.  Only  for  certain  special  kinds  of 
business  do  the  diets  hold  a  common  session.  Apart 
iron,  t  no  separation  of  the  two  states,  arid  the  marked 
.litien  nee  in  the  extent  of  their  Crown  lands,  which 
greatly  inBuenrea  questions  of  taxation,  racial  diffcr- 

inhabitants  of  Saxe-Gotha  Is  ing  of  Saxon  stock  and 


the  inhabitants  of  Saxe-Coburg  of  Prankish.  The 
two  duchies  originated  in  the  division  of  the  ancestral 
estates  of  Duke  Ernest  the  Pious  (d.  1675),  the  founder 
of  all  the  Saxon  ducal  lines  (except  the  grand-ducal 
line  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eisenach),  among  his  seven  sons. 
With  Duke  Frederick  IV,  who  had  become  a  Catholic 
at  Rome  in  1807,  the  line  of  Saxe-Gotha  became  ex- 
tinct (1821),  and,  after  long  disputes  concerning  the 
succession,  the  territory  of  Gotha  fell  to  (he  line  of 
Coburg-Saalfeld  in  1*26.  Members  of  the  ruling 
house  of  Coburg-Gotha  ascended  the  thrones  of  several 
European  countries  during  the  nineteenth  century; 
by  his  marriage  with  Queen  Victoria  (1*10),  Prince 
Albert  l>eeame  the.  founder  of  the  present  royal 
house  of  England ;  Prince  Leopold  was  elected  heredi- 
tary King  of  Belgium  in  1S31,  the  Belgian  branch  of 
the  House  of  Saxe-Coburg  becoming  Catholic.  T1h> 
line  of  the  House  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha  (often 
called  Coburg-Koharv),  founded  through  the  marriage 
of  Prince  Ferdinand  with  the  heiress  of  the  Hun- 
garian princely  House  of  Koliary  ( 1 8 1 6 ) ,  is  also  Cat  ho- 
Bc.  A  son  of  this  marriage,  Ferdinand,  was  the 
founder  (1837)  of  the  dynasty  which  ruled  in  Portugal 
until  1910;  a  grandson,  also  named  Ferdinand,  became 
in  1**7  hereditary  Prince,  and  in  1909  King  (Tsar)  of 
Bulgaria.  In  the  Duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha 
the  main  line  became  extinct  in  1893.  the  succession 
falling  to  the  English  branch;  Duke  Charles  Edward 
(b.  1884),  son  of  tho  Duke  of  Albany  and  grandson  of 
the  Prince  Consort  Albert  and  Queen  Victoria,  has 
reigned  since  1899  (until  1905  under  a  guardian). 

In  the  old  Catholic  days  the  territory  of  the  present 
Duchy  of  Gotha  belonged  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Mainz, 
the  episcopal  jurisdiction  being  exercised  by  the  coad- 
jutor bishop  living  at  Erfurt.  The  Reformation  de- 
stroyed all  Catholic  life,  and  it  was  only  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  eenturv  that  a  small  Catholic  commu- 
nity was  again  formed  in  the  town  of  Goiha,  the  re- 
ligious ministration  being  supplied  from  Erfurt  and 
by  the  Franciscans  of  the  Saxon  province.  Though 
accorded  parish  rights  in  1807,  this  community  had 
not  a  Bpecial  priest  until  1857.  In  186,8  all  Catholics 
in  the  Duchy  of  Gotha  were  assigned  to  the  parish  of 
Gotha.  The  relations  between  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  State  were  fixed  in  onesided  fashion  by  the 
"Hegulativ  ftir  die  kirchliche  Verfassung  der  rbmisch- 
katholischen  Glaubensgenossen  im  Herzogtum  Gotha" 
of  23  August,  1811 ;  regulations  were  therein  made  for 
the  state  supervision  of  the  entire  ecclesias(ical  life, 
for  (he  establishment  of  the  ruler's  placet,  etc.  The 
validity  of  this  "Hegulativ"  has  never  l>cen  recog- 
nized by  the  Catholic  Church.  On  the  reorganization 
of  the  German  sees  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Catholics  of  Gotha  were  assigned  to  no 
diocese.  At  the  desire  of  (he  Government  of  Gotha, 
expressed  through  the  medium  of  Prussia,  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  duehv  were  assigned  to  (he  Diocese  of 
Padcrborn  by  papal  Decree  of  13  Dec.,  1*53.  The 
publication  of  (his  Decree,  however,  was  forbidden  bv 
the  Government  of  Gotha,  because  (he  Bishop  of 
Padcrborn  refused  to  recognize  the  validity  of  (he 
"Regulativ"  of  1*11,  and  t he  sovereign  prerogatives 
of  the  duke  in  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Despite  frequent 
attempts  at  settlement  (the  last  in  1*!)!)!.  this  dispute 
continues  to  the  present  day.  the  bishop  Is-ing  allowed 
to  discharge  episcopal  functions  in  the  duchy  only 
af(er  securing  the  permission  of  the  Government.  The 
duke  and  diet  grants  a  small  annual  subsidy  (about 
S200)  for  Catholic  objects.  The  raising  of  church 
taxes  is  forbidden,  and  the  administ ration  of  church 
property  Is  controlled  by  the  State.  There  are  no 
special  l<-gal  regulations  concerning  religious  orders; 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Elisabeth  (Grey  Sisters)  from  Brcs- 
lau  have  an  establishment  in  the  duchy. 

The  territory  of  the  Duehv  of  Coburg  was  eccle- 
nastically  subject  to  the  Diocese  of  Wurzhurg  until  the 
Reformation,  after  the  inauguration  of  which  the  few 
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remaining  Catholics  wore  ministered  to  by  the  Bene- 
dictines from  the  Monastery  of  Banz  (on  the  Main). 
At  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  small  Catholic 
community  was  again  formed  in  Coburg.  The  rela- 
tions between  Church  and  .State  were  regulated  here 
also  in  a  partial  manner  by  the  "  Herzoglich-Coburg- 
ische  Kegulativ  fUr  cliii  kirchliche  Verfassung  der 
katholischen  Glaubcnsgenossen"  of  30  October,  1812. 
This  "Kegulativ"  has  also  failed  to  find  recog- 
nition from  the  Church.  At  the  request  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Bamberg,  the  Catholics  of  the  Duchy  of 
Coburg  were  assigned  to  that  see;  the  duke  refused, 
however,  to  give  his  consent  to  the  Decree,  pending 
the  results  of  the  negotiations  then  being  conducted 
by  some  German  princes  concerning  the  formation  of 
a  new  diocese  (Frankfort  Conferences),  but  offered  no 
objection  to  the  provisional  assignment  of  priests  and 
the  provisional  exercise  of  episcopal  jurisdict  ion  in  the 
duchy.  There  has  been  no  change  in  these  relations 
to  the  present  day.  The  priests  take  an  oath  to  up- 
hold the  constitution.  In  1S*J.S  all  the  Catholics  of  the 
duchv  were  assigned  to  the  parish  of  Coburg;  the 
parish  priest  has  for  some  years  received  a  small  an- 
nual allowance  from  the  State  (about  $125).  No 
church  tax  mav  be  levied.  Religious  orders  which 
care  for  the  sick  are  free  to  enter  without  State  per- 
mission. The  question  of  the  religious  training  of  the 
children  of  mixed  marriages  is  left  open  in  both 
duchies;  until  1900,  however,  the  principle  religio 
tequilur  sejeum  was  applied  to  such  children.  The 
public  elementary  schools  of  both  duchies  are  Evan- 
gelical-Lutheran, although  religious  supervision  has 
been  abolished  since  1863,  and  a  complete  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  thus  effected.  Private  Cath- 
olic elementary  schools  exist  in  Gotha  (since  1857;  100 
pupils  in  1910)  and  Coburg  (since  1807;  100  pupils 
in  1910). 

Beck.  GtMtk.  <i"  aoOuiiukm  Landet  (3  volt..  Gotha,  IMA-76); 
Lotz,  Cnhurai.ehr  fjonde*g<»ch.  (CoburR.  1M»2>:  Frkiiien,  Sl.ial 
v,  hUh.  Kireht  in  drn  drulnhen  Undn.taaicn.   II  (SluttRart. 
."W^»qq^  Idem.  Her  kaihol.  u.  prate*.  PfamwanQ  (Pader- 

Herman  Sacheh. 


-Msiningen,  a  Saxon-Thuringian  duchy.  It 
has  an  area  of  953  eq.  miles,  and  278,792  inhabi- 
tants (1910).  In  1905  its  population  of  208,916 
included  -1870  Catholics  (2  per  cent),  262,283  Evan- 
gelicals, and  1276  Jews.  The  duchy  came  into  exist- 
ence in  1681,  as  the  result  of  the  various  succession 
agreements  among  the  seven  sons  of  Duke  Ernest 
the  Pious  of  Saxc-Gotha.  Later  agreements  in- 
cre:ised  the  territory  of  the  duchy,  especially  that  of 
1820,  when  the  previously  inde|>cndent  Duchy  of 
Saxe-Hildhurghauscn  was  assigned  to  it  (560  sq. 
miles,  with  70.000  inhabitants).  In  the  Austro- 
Prussian  War  of  18<i0,  Duke  Bernard  II  (d.  1882) 
was  the  only  Thuringian  prince  of  the  Saxon  house 
to  adhere  to  Austria  or  the  German  Confederation. 
Prussia  therefore  occupied  his  territory  and  had  the 
government  transferred  to  his  son,  George  II  (b. 
1826),  who  is  still  reigning  (191 1 ).  The  heir  apparent 
is  I*rinee  Bernard,  who  married  Charlotte,  sister  of 
the  German  Emjieror.  In  pre-Ueformat ion  times  the 
territory  of  the  present  Duchy  of  Saxe-Meiningen 
belonged  to  the  Diocese  of  WUrzburg.  to  whose  care 
to-day  also  the  few  Catholics  of  the  country  are 
committed.  The  Reformation  caused  the  disu|>- 
pearancc  of  Catholic  ism. 

In  1SUS,  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  between  Saxe- 
Meinitigen  and  the  then  Grand  Duchy  of  Wurzburg, 
the  Catholic  parish  of  Wulfmannshausen  was  reded 
to  Saxe-Meiningen.  In  the  course  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  Catholic  pastoral  stations  were  established 
at  Mviningen,  Hildburghausen,  Pocssneck,  and  Sonnc- 
bcrg  (seat  of  the  celebrated  toy  industry).  The 
legal  statute  of  the  various  parishes  or  stations  is 
regulated  by  special  treaties  between  the  bishop  and 


the  Government.  Before  making  an  appointment, 
the  bishop  presents  to  the  ducal  Government  a  priest 
of  the  Diocese  of  Wiirzburg  provided  wjth  the  royal 
Bavarian  tilulus  menwr,  and  ask*  if  this  cleric  is  a 
persona  grata  to  the  duke.  On  the  approval  of  the 
duke,  the  priest  receives  episcopal  institution,  and 
promises  on  oath  before  the  tlucal  Government  that  he 
will  observe  the  laws  of  the  land  anil  faithfully  fulfil 
his  duty.  The  State  grants  a  small  subsidy  towards 
the  payment  of  the  clergy.  Several  districts  are 
attended  as  a  matter  of  charity  by  priests  of  neigh- 
bouring dioceses.  If  Catholic  priests  wish  to  exercise 
their  priestly  functions  outside  of  their  appointed 
district,  they  must  first  inform  the  Evangelical  clergy- 
man of  their  intention.  In  the  case  of  interments, 
the  Catholic  priest  must,  even  within  their  s|>ecial 
district,  obtain  the  approbation  of  the  Evangelical 
clergyman  as  regards  the  time.  There  arc  no  legal 
ordinances  concerning  religious  orders.  For  the  es- 
tablishment in  Meiningen  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
Divine  Redeemer  from  Wurzburg  notice  to  the  po- 
lice only  was  necessary.  The  primary  schools  are 
Evangelical  Lutheran,  although  this  is  not  expressly 
provided  for  in  the  law.  Religious  instruction  for 
the  denominations  in  the  minority  (and  thus  for 
Catholics)  must  be  provided  in  a  manner  deemed  suf- 
fici  -nt  by  the  represcntativi-s  of  such  churches. 
A  public  Catholic  primary  school  exists  at  Wolf- 
mannshausen  (70  pupils),  and  a  private  school  with- 
out state  or  communal  support  at  Pocssneck  (since 
1883  ;  31  pupils  in  1910).  The  Primary  School  Law 
of  1908  definitively  set  aside  the  religious  siqiervision 
of  schools,  and  effected  a  sharp  division  of  church 
and  school;  even  the  supervision  of  religious  in- 
struction no  longer  pertains  to  the  parish  priest. 

BitCi  k\>:m,  Isandcitundt  df  HtmghUM  \trininotn  (2  Tot*., 
Meiningon.  1S51-S3);  Zertel,  Kleint  LnndtikuwU  (llildburg- 
hniiM-n.  190'!) ;  FRElftKN.  Dtr  kath.  und  r*ing.  P/arrzwang  (!'»- 
dcrborn.  1900). 

Hermann  Sacuer. 

S axe- Weimar- Eisenach,  a  grand  duchy  in  Thu- 
ringia,  also  known  in  recent  times  as  the  Grand  duchy 
of  Saxony.  It  has  an  area  of  1397  sq.  miles,  and  consists 
of  three  non-contiguous  parts:  Weimar  (678  sq.  miles) ; 
Eisenach  (465);  and  Neustadt  (254).  In  1910  the 
grand  duchy  hod  417,166  inhabitants;  in  1905  it  had 
a  population  of  388,095,  including  18,049  Catholics 
(5  per  cent),  367,789  Protestants,  and  1412  Jews. 
Like  the  other  Saxon-Thuringian  minor  states,  the 
grand  duchy  originated  in  the  partitions  among  the 
heirs  of  the  House  of  Wettin,  which  ruled  in  Saxony. 
The  House  of  Saxe-Wettin  divided  in  1485  into  the 
Ernestine  and  Albertine  lines.  John  Frederick  the 
Magnanimous,  of  the  former  line,  lost  in  the  Witten- 
berg Capitulation  of  1547  (see  Saxont),  in  addition 
to  his  eh-ctoral  dignity,  his  estates  with  the  exception 
of  Thuringia.  Even  under  the  sons  of  John  Fred- 
erick Thuringia  began  to  be  divided  up  into  separate 
principalities.  Since  the  division  of  1672  the  Ernes- 
tine line  Is  represented  by  two  main  branches— the 
Weimar  (now  the  grand  ducal)  line  which  rules  in 
Saxc- Weimar-Eisenach,  and  the  Got  ha  line,  from  which 
three  ducal  lines  have  issued,  ruling  to-day  in  Saxe- 
Coburg-Gotha,  Saxe-Meiningen,  and  Saxe-Altenburg 
respectively.  The  Weimar  line  also  divided  into 
three  branches— the  lines  of  Weimar.  Jena,  and  Eisen- 
ach; tin-  last  two  lines  however  became  extinct,  so  that 
the  three  duchies  were  reunited  in  1741.  The  best- 
known  ruler  of  the  grand-duchy  is  Charles  Augustus 
175S-1828  .  who  made  his  capital,  Weimar,  the  intel- 
lectual centre  of  Germany  by  attracting  to  his  court  the 
most  famous  Germans  of  his  day;  the  poets  Goethe, 
Sc  hiller,  Wicland,  and  Herder  shed  lustre  on  his  reign. 
In  the-  war  between  Prussia  and  France  (1806)  Charles 
Augustus  first  espoused  the  cause  of  Prussia,  but  to 
save  his  domains  he  was  compelled  to  join  the  Rhrin- 
bund  formed  bv  Napoleon  after  the  defeat  of  l'russia 
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at  Jena  (14  Oct..  1806).  In  consequence  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  (1815)  IVussia  surrendered  to  Saxe- 
Weimar  a  territorv  of  6600  sq.  miles  with  78,000  in- 
habitants—including Neustadt,  which  had  previously 
belonged  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  and  the  Catholic 
Eisenach  Highlands.  On  31  April,  1815,  Duke  Charles 
Augustus  received  the  title  of  grand  duke.  In  the 
Austro-Prussian  War  of  1866  Saxts Weimar  supported 
Prussia;  it  was  a  member  of  the  North  German  Confed- 
eration, and  in  1871  became  a  federal  state  of  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  William  Ernest  (b.  1876)  has  been  the 
reigning  grand  duke  since  1901. 

Before  the  Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
territories  constituting  the  present  grand  duchy  were, 
ecclesiastically  speaking,  under  the  Archdiocese  of 
Mainz,  the  coadjutor  bishop  residing  at  Erfurt  exer- 
cising jurisdiction  in  the  name  of  the  archbishop. 
The  Reformation  removed  every  vestige  of  Catholic 
life.  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries 
some  Catholics  immigrated  sporadically  into  the  terri- 
tories of  Weimar,  Jena,  and  Eisenach.  Spiritual 
ministration  was  supplied,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the 
Benedictines  and  secular  priests  of  the  city  of  Erfurt, 
which  remained  a  secular  possession  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Mainz  until  1802,  when  it  fell  to  Prussia.  Duke 
Ernest  Augustus  II  (1748-58)  of  Weimar  erected  a 
chapel  for  nis  Catholic  soldiers,  so  that  they  could 
not  desert  under  pretence  of  attending  service  at  Er- 
furt. Catholic  Divine  Service  was  inaugurated  in 
1795  for  the  Catholic  students  of  the  University  of 
Jena.  The  spiritual  care  of  the  students  was  entrusted 
to  the  French  priest  Gabriel  Henry,  who  had  been 
compelled  to  leave  France  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution,  because  he  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  demanded  by  the 
French  National  Assembly.  After  the  battle  of  Jena, 
Napoleon,  at  the  request  of  Father  Henrv,  proclaimed 
the  political  and  religious  equality  of  Catholics  and 
Protestants;  it  was  also  due  to  Father  Henry  that  the 
declaration  of  the  various  German  states  on  joining 
the  Rhrinlmud  contained  the  article  concerning  the 
equality  of  Catholics  and  Protectants.  Through 
Father  Henry's  exertions  the  first  Catholic  parish  in 
Jena  was  established  in  1808;  it  was  endowed  by 
Napoleon,  and  all  the  Catholics  of  the  territory  were 
assigned  to  it.  In  1819  the  seat  of  the  parish  was 
transferred  to  Weimar.  In  1815  Prussia  ceded  the 
Eisenach  Highlands  to  the  grand  duchy.  Until  1802 
this  territory,  entirely  Catholic,  had  belonged  to  the 
immediate  eecltrsiastical  domain  of  Fulda;  it  contained 
nine  parishes,  united  in  the  deanery  of  Geisa. 

To-day  (1911)  the  grand  duchy  contains  altogether 
14  parishes  and  a  number  of  curacies  and  chaplaincies, 
21  priests,  and  about  HO  churches,  all  of  which  are  sul>- 
iect  to  the  deanery  of  Geisa.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy 
from  Fulda  have  establishments  in  four  places;  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Elizabeth  (Grey  Sisters)  from  Breslau 
have  a  house  at  Eisenach.  Male  religious  orders  are 
forbidden  to  open  houses  in  the  grand  duchy.  With 
the  agreement  of  the  grand  ducal  government,  the 
grand  duchv  was  placed  under  the  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction of  the  Diocese  of  FaderlM>rn  bv  the  Hull  "IV 
salute  animarum"  of  10  July,  1821;  the  Hull  "Provida 
solersque"  of  16  Aug.,  1821,  placed  the  nine  parishes 
Of  the  deanery  of  Geisa  under  the  Diocese  of  Fulda; 
but  it  was  only  in  ls>9  that  the  grand  ducal  govern- 
ment recognized  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 
fulda  over  these  parishes.  In  answer  to  the  petition 
ol  the  Bishop  of  Fulda  (17  Dec.,  1856),  the  whole 
grand  duchy  was  placed  under  his  jurisdiction  bv 
Vr--  ^™lnaJ  Secretary  of  State  Antonelli  (17  Feb!, 
dSl  J»  «w«*iastical  jurisdiction  of  each  new 
Bishop  of  Fulda  in  the  grand  duchy  is  recognized  by 
the  Government  only  after  the  receipt  of  an  announced 
T  !,  «  5      ''n,.r>'  i"1?         !UH|  ,,f  !l  wriu,  u  guarantee 

LT  V'J  "  ''i"'1'  I1'"  ,m,,m»'  vr«un*<-*  to  observe  all 

the  grain!  ducal  rights  and  powers,  and  promises  in 


the  name  of  his  Catholic  subjects,  fidelity,  homage, 
and  obedience.  The  State  has  regulated  the  condi- 
tions of  the  Catholic  Church  in  a  narrow  spirit  by  the 
law  of  1  Oct.,  1823;  these  conditions  have  not  been 
substantially  changed  by  the  laws  of  6  May,  1857, 
and  10  April,  1895.  "  For  the  preservation  and  exer- 
cise of  the  rights  of  the  State,  which,  as  regards  the 
Catholic  Church,  its  goods,  and  servants,  are  derived 
from  the  secular  supreme  direction  and  the  power  to 
maintain  order",  there  exists  an  " Immediatkommis- 
sion  fur  das  katholische  Kirchen-  und  Schulwesen" 
(Commission  for  the  Catholic  Church  and  Schools) 
immediately  responsible  to  the  Government;  to  this 
must  be  referred  all  matters  in  which  the  cognizance, 
agreement  ,  confirmation,  etc.  of  the  Government  have 
been  expressly  required.  Purely  dogmatic  decrees 
and  decrees  relating  to  the  domestic  discipline  of  the 
Church  and  not  affecting  the  State  are  excepted. 

In  the  course  of  time  custom  has  given  nse  to  the 
state  regulations  that  all  episcopal  ordinances,  papal 
briefs  etc.,  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  grand  duchy, 
must  be  laid  before  the  Government  for  inspection  be- 
fore promulgation  or  deliver)',  and  that  spiritual  pre- 
cepts may  not  be  published  without  the  ruler's  placet, 
except  they  be  of  purely  moral  or  dogmatic  import. 
Until  1857*processions  outside  the  church  and  church- 
yards and  to  places  of  pilgrimage  were  forbidden. 
Parochial  positions  and  prebends  are  assigned  by  the 
bishop  with  the  approval  of  the  grand  duke,  in  so  far 
as  the  right  of  patronage  does  not  pertain  to  the  latter 
alone.  In  every  parish  and  succursal  church  there  is 
a  church  directorate,  which  consists  of  the  pastor  and 
two  Catholic  parishioners,  and  is  entrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  church  property,  the  mainten- 
ance of  buildings,  etc  For  a  long  period  the  terri- 
torial dean  (Lantkiechant),  the  pastor  of  Geisa,  had  to 
visit  each  pastor  and  church  once  annually,  and  for- 
ward a  report  of  his  visitation  to  the  Immtdiatkom- 
minsion.  Should  the  bishop  wish  to  make  a  visitation 
in  person,  he  must  first  inform  the  territorial  ruler  of 
his  purpose,  whereupon  it  is  decided  whether  or  not  a 
secular  counsel  shall  be  co-ordinated  with  the  visita- 
tion. As  regards  the  children  of  mixed  marriages  and 
change  of  religion  the  law  of  10  April,  1895,  decrees 
that  the  children  must  follow  the  religion  of  the 
father,  even  when  he  changes  his  religion.  However, 
the  change  of  religion  in  the  case  of  the  father  does 
not  affect  the  denomination  of  the  children  who  are 
more  than  twelve  years  old.  The  father  can  also 
agree  to  the  training  of  the  children  in  the  religion  of 
the  mother,  although  not  before  the  birth  of  the  first 
child  and  only  by  means  of  a  declaration  before  the 
courts.  Persons  who  have  completed  their  eighteenth 
year  may  choose  their  own  denomination.  Whoever 
wishes,  after  the  completion  of  his  eighteenth  year, 
to  leave  the  Catholic  or  Evangelical  Church,  must 
first  declare  his  intention  to  the  proper  clergyman, 
who  will  instruct  him  as  to  the  importance  of  the  step, 
and  draw  up  an  attestation  of  the  conversion.  The 
declaration  of  secession  must  be  made  before  the  courts. 
The  school  system  is  regulated  by  the  law  of  24  June, 
1H74,  in  the  form  published  on  5  December.  1903. 
The  public  primary  schools  are  maintained  by  the 
political  community  or  a  special  school  community. 
They  are  denominational  either  Catholic  or  Evan- 
gelical according  as  either  creed  is  in  the  majority. 
Only  in  one  place  (Dermbaeh)  is  there  both  a  Catholic 
(170  pupils  in  1910)  and  an  Evangelical  division  of  the 
public  primary  school.  In  Geisa  there  are  Catholic 
and  Jewish  divisions  in  the  public  primary  schools, 
thanks  to  the  tolerance  of  the  Catholics — an  example 
not  imitated  in  the  Evangelical  towns.  In  six  places, 
where  the  Catholics  are  in  a  minority  (Weimar,  Eisen- 
ach, Apolda,  Jena.  Neustadt  on  the  Orla,  and  Wcida), 
there  are  Catholic  private  primary  schools,  to  which 
the  State  grants  no  subsidy.  Negotiations  between 
the  Catholic  primary  schools  and  the  Supreme  School 
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Board  are  effected  through  the  medium  of  the  Im- 
mcdiaikommiJMioH  for  the  Catholic  Church  and  Catho- 
lic Schools. 

KtuiKfELU,  iMntltskurvlt  ti"  (irauherioQtumt  Stuhtrn  (2  vols., 
Wrimar,  1S7S-79) :  Frkhkn.  Dir  hivhfifiitt*  Jumdiktion  ofcrr  die 
Kalholitm  im  tirotiKerzogtum  Sachtrn-Wtimar-Eucnach  (Stall- 
fBrt.  1910). 

Hermann  Sacher. 

Saxo  Grammaticus,  Danish  historian  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  author  of  the  "Gesta  Danorum". 
The  scanty  information  we  have  concerning  his  life 
il  based  chiefly  on  statements  in  his  work,  especially 
in  the  preface.  His  father  and  grandfather  took  part 
in  the  campaigns  of  Waldemar  1  of  Denmark  (1157- 
11K2).  He  himself  was  a  cleric;  a  layman  of  that  time 
would  hardly  have  had  his  knowledge  of  theology 
and  classic  lore.  No  doubt,  he  studied  at  foreign 
universities,  probably  in  Paris.  In  the  eleventh  book 
of  his  history  he  speaks  of  the  funeral  of  Bishop  Asker 
(Esger)  as  having  taken  place  in  his  own  time.  As 
that  event  happened  in  1158  we  may  conclude  that 
Saxo  was  born  about  1 150,  but  we  do  not  know  where; 
from  the  favour  shown  to  Zealand,  it  has  been  in- 
ferred that  that  was  his  birthplace. 

Saxo's  history  was  written  at  the  suggestion  of 
Archbishop  Absalon  of  Lund,  who  died  in  1201 
before  the  work  was  finished,  whereupon  the  historian 
addressed  himself  to  Absakm's  successor  Anders, 
who  held  the  see  until  1222.  There  is  some  doubt 
as  to  Saxo's  position.  In  his  preface  he  modestly 
refers  to  himself  as  the  least  among  the  followers  of 
Absalon,  but  it  is  not  likely  that  the  bishop  would 
have  entrusted  to  an  obscure  and  unimportant  man 
the  im|Kirtant  task  of  writing  a  history  of  his  native 
land.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  Saxo  held  a 
high  office,  possibly  a  secretaryship,  and  that  he 
enjoyed  the  bishop's  intimate  acquaintance.  More 
than  th'iB  we  do  not  know.  Attempts  to  identify 
him  with  a  provost  at  Roskilde,  a  subdeaeon  in  the 
monaster}-  of  St.  Laurentius  at  Lund,  or  with  a 
scribe  named  in  Absalon's  will,  are  purely  conjectural 
and  cannot  be  verified.  The  date  of  his  death  is  also 
uncertain.  The  writing  of  the  history  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  Saxo's  life.  About  the  year  1 185  the 
chronicler  Swen  Aggeson  refers  to  the  history  as 
already  planned,  and  the  preface  was  not  written 
until  Waldemar  II  (1202-41)  had  "encompassed  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  waves  of  the  Kibe".  This  seems 
to  refer  to  events  of  1215  (or  1208?).  Originally  the 
work  was  to  be  a  history  of  Absalon's  own  time,  but 
it  grew  to  be  a  complete  history  of  Denmark  from  the 
earliest  mythical  period  to  the  year  1187.  It  is 
written  in  an  elegant,  highly  ornate  Latin  which 
excited  the  admiration  of  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam. 
The  style  is  carefully  modelled  on  that  of  the  Latin 
authors  of  the  "Silver  Age",  especially  Valerius 
Maximus  and  Martinus  Capella. 

The  work  is  divided  into  sixteen  books,  of  which  the 
first  nine  contain  mainly  mythological  and  legendary 
material,  which  is  presented  in  uncritical  fashion. 
The  lost  seven,  however,  relating  the  events  nearer 
to  Saxo's  time,  are  historical,  and  are  believed  to  have 
been  written  first.  For  these  he  relied  on  oral  com- 
munication, csjiccially  on  Absalon's  own  re|Kirts 
which,  so  Saxo  tells  us,  he  accepted  like  a  Divine 
revelation.  For  the  first  nine  bonks  dealing  with 
Northern  antiquity  the  sources  are  old  Danish  |xiems, 
Runic  inscriptions,  and  Norwegian-Icelandic-  sagas. 
These  IsKiks  jmssess  a  special  interest  for  us  on  ac- 
count of  the  ancient  legendary  material  preserved 
therein,  much  of  which  has  come  down  to  us  in  no 
other  form.  Among  the  famous  legends  found  hem 
may  be  mentioned  those  of  Bulder  and  Hot  her 
(Book  III),  of  Amleth  (ibid.),  the  basis  of  Shake- 
speare's Hamlet,  and  of  the  archer  Toko  orPalnatoki 
(Book  X),  the  prototype  of  the  Tell  of  Swiss  legend. 
No  complete  MS.  of  Saxo's  history  is  extant.  Even 
X1I1.-32 


in  his  own  time  the  work  received  scant  attention, 
partly,  no  doubt,  because  it  was  written  in  such 
difficult  Latin.  An  epitome  was  made  by  an  anony- 
mous writer  in  1431  and  here  the  epithet  "Gram- 
maticus" (the  lettered  one)  was  first  used.  The  first 
printed  edition,  made  from  a  MS.  since  lost,  appeared 
in  Paris  in  1514  and  has  been  the  basis  of  all  subse- 
quent editions.  The  first  critical  edition  was  given 
by  Stephanus  Johannes  Stcphanius  (Soro,  1644).  The 
best  modern  editions  are  those  of  M tiller- Velschow 
(3  vols.,  Copenhagen,  1839-58)  and  of  Alfred  Holder 
(Strasburg,  ISSo).  The  latter  contains  also  a  eareful 
bibliography.  Translations  were  mode  into  Danish 
by  Anders  Soffrinson  Vedcl  (Copenhagen,  1575),  by 
Grundtvig  (Copenhagen,  181S)  and  by  W.  Horn 
(Christ  ismia  and  Copenhagen,  1898).  The  first  nine 
books  have  been  translated  into  English  by  O.  Elton, 
with  notes  by  F.  York  Powell  (London,  1S94);  into 
German  by  H.  Jantzen  (Berlin,  1900)  and  Paul 
Herrmann  (Leipzig,  1901). 

CotiMilt  tin-  introduction*  to  the  worka  of  Ei/ros  asd  Powell; 
MCllck-Veum'How;  Ja.vtzex;  *<t  al*o  Herrmann',  op.  eti., 
4ftft-470;  Olrik.  KMtrne  til  Saknt  OMhisturi*  it 'oprnhaxrn, 
IWtt  and  1WM>:  Pi*e»r,  Snto  GmmmmitM*  (Toun.  19011; 
Wattcxbach.  DruUcMand,  GfchuMvpullrn.  II  (0  est.  1S93), 
347. 

Arthur  F.  J.  Reht. 

Saxony.— I.  The  Saxon  Tribe. — There  arose  in 
Germany  during  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  after 
Christ  the  great  tribal  confederations  of  the  Alamanni; 
Bavarians.  Thuringians,  Franks,  Frisians,  and  Saxons, 
which  took  the  place  of  the  numerous  petty  tribes 
with  their  popular  tribal  form  of  government.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Saxons  all  these  confederations 
were  ruled  by  kings;  the  Saxons  were  divided  into  a 
number  of  independent  bodies  under  different  chiefs, 
and  in  time  of  war  they  elected  a  duke.  The  Saxons 
(Lat.,  Saxonea)  were  originally  a  small  tribe  living  on 
the  North  Sea  between  the  Elbe  and  Eider  Rivers 
in  the  present  Holstein.  Their  name,  derived  from 
their  weapon  called  Sax,  a  stone  knife,  is  first  men- 
tioned by  the  Roman  author  Claudius  Ptolemaus 
(about  130  a.  d.).  In  the  third  and  fourth  centuries 
the  Saxons  fought  their  way  victoriously  toward*  the 
west,  and  their  name  was  given  to  the  great  tribal 
confederation  that  stretched  towards  the  west  exactly 
to  the  former  boundary  of  the  Roman  Empire,  con- 
sequently almost  to  the  Rhine.  Only  a  small  strip 
of  land  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  remained  to  the 
Frankish  tribe.  Towards  the  south  the  Saxons 
pushed  as  far  as  the  Harz  Mountains  and  the  Eiehs- 
feld,  and  in  the  succeeding  centuries  absorbed  the 
greater  part  of  Thuringia.  In  the  east  their  power 
extended  at  first  as  far  as  the  Kibe  and  Saalc  Rivers; 
in  the  later  centuries  it  certainly  extended  much  far- 
ther. All  the  coast  of  the  German  Ocean  belonged 
to  the  Saxons  excepting  that  wcat  of  the  Weser,  which 
the  Frisians  retained.  The  history  of  the  powerful 
Saxon  trilie  is  also  the  history  of  the  conversion  to 
Christianity  of  that  part  of  Germany  which  lies  be- 
tween the  fchinc  and  the  Oder,  that  is  of  almost  the 
whole  of  the  present  Northern  Germany.  From  the 
eighth  century  tno  Saxons  were  divided  into  the  four 
sub-divisions:  Westphalians,  between  the  Rhine  and 
Weser;  the  Engern  or  Angrians,  on  both  sides  of  the 
Weser;  tlie  Ea>t  phalians,  between  the  Weser  and 
Elbe;  the  Traiisalbingians,  in  the  present  Holstein. 
The  only  one  of  these  names  that  has  been  preserved 
is  Westphalians,  given  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Prus- 
sian Province  of  Westphalia. 

In  company  with  the  German  tribe  of  Angles  a  part 
of  the  Saxons  settled  on  the  Island  of  Britain  from 
which  the  Romans  had  withdrawn,  where  as  Anglo- 
Saxons,  after  having  accepted  Christianity  about  000, 
they  laid  the  foundation  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilisation 
and  tlie  present  Great  Britain.  In  attempting  to 
reach  Gaul  by  land  the  Saxons  came  into  violent 
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conflict  with  the  Franks  living  on  the  Rhine. 
Frankish  king  Clovw  (481-511)  united  the 


The 


Frankish  tribes,  conquered  Roman  Gaul,  and  with  his 
people  accepted  Christianity.  The  new  Frankish 
kingdom  was  able  to  bring  all  German  tribes  except 
the  Saxons  under  its  authority  and  to  make  them 
Christian.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  there  was 
almost  uninterrupted  warfare  between  Frank  and 
Saxon.  Many  Anglo-Saxon  Christian  missionaries 
sought  to  convert  the  Saxons,  some  were  killed,  some 
driven  away;  the  names  of  only  a  few  of  these  men 
have  been  preserved,  as  St.  Suitbert,  St.  Egnert,  the 
saint  called  Brother  Ewald,  St.  I,ebuin,  etc.  St. 
Boniface  also  preached  without  success  among  the 
Saxons.  The  Saxons  were  finally  brought  under 
Frankish  supremacy  by  the  great  Frankish  ruler. 
Charlemagne,  after  a  bloody  struggle  that  lasted 
thirty  years  (772-854).  Charlemagne  was  also  able 
to  win  them  to  Christianity,  the  Saxons  being  the  last 
German  tribe  that  still  held  persistently  to  belief  in 
the  Germanic  gods.  At  different  times  the  Saxon 
ware  of  Charlemagne  have  been  called  "religious 
wars"  and  the  assertion,  which  cannot  be  proved,  has 
been  made  that  Pope  Adrian  had  called  upon  Charle- 
magne to  convert  the  Saxons  by  force.  Charle- 
magne's campaigns  were  intended  mainly  to  punish 
the  Saxons  for  their  annual  marauding  expeditions  to 
the  Rhine,  in  which  they  bumed  chu  relies  and  monas- 
teries, killed  the  priests,  and  sacrificed  their  prisoners 
of  war  to  the  gods.  The  earliest  date  at  which  it  can 
be  proved  that  Charlemagne  had  the  conquest  of  the 
Saxon  districts  in  view  is  776.  It  is  evident  that  if 
peace  was  to  be  permanent  the  overthrow  of  the  Sax- 
ons must  be  accompanied  by  their  conversion  to 
Christianity.  The  necessity  for  this  was  based  also 
on  the  nature  of  the  Frankish  kingdom  in  which  poli- 
tics and  religion  were  never  separated.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  true  that  various  measures  taken  by  Charle- 
magne, as  the  execution  of  4500  Saxons  at  Verden 
in  782  and  the  hard  laws  issued  to  the  subjugated, 
were  shortsighted  and  cruel.  The  Church,  however, 
cannot  be  made  responsible  in  any  case  for  this  policy 
of  Charlemagne's  which  it  never  approved.  Although 
the  opposition  in  the  Saxon  territories  to  Christian 
teaching  had  been  obstinate  only  a  few  decades  before, 
the  Saxons  grew  accustomed  to  the  new  life.  The 
Christian  conception  of  life  sank  deep  into  the  hearts 
of  the  people,  and  in  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
the  Saxons  were  the  messengers  and  defenders  of  a 
Christian,  German  civilization  among  the  Slavonic 
tribes.  The*  work  of  converting  Saxony  was  given 
to  St.  Stoma,  who  was  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
Charlemagne,  and  the  monks  of  the  monastery  of 
Fulda  founded  by  Sturtni.  Among  the  succi-wsful 
missionaries  of  the  Faith  were  also  St.  Willihad,  the 
Bishop  of  Bremen,  and  his  Anglo-Saxon  com- 
ons.  After  St.  Sturmi'a  death  (779)  the  country 
of  the  Saxons  was  divided  into  missionary  districts, 
and  each  of  these  placed  under  a  Frankish  bishop. 
Parishes  were  .•stablishod  within  the  old  judicial  dis- 
tricts, "jth  the  generous  aid  of  Charlemagne  and 
his  nobles  large  numbers  of  churches  and  monasteries 
wen-  founded,  and  as  soon  as  peace  and  quiet  had  been 
re-established  in  the  different  districts,  ,>ermanent 
dioceses  were  founded. 

•  iTif  Ducty  "/  .Worn/.—  When  the  Frank- 

ish kingdom  was  divid.nl  by  the  Treaty  of  Verdun 
i-  i  l  JVrr,tor>"  cast  of  the  Rhine  became  the  Fast 
I-rankish  Kingdom,  from  which  the  present  Germany 
has  developed.  A  strong  central  authority  was  lack- 
ing during  the  reigns  of  the  weak  East  Frankish  kings 
<>f  tnc(  arlovmgiandyn.astv.  Eaeh  German  tribe  was 
force. I  to  rely  upon  itself  for  defence  against  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Normans  from  the  north  and  of  the  Slavs 
rum  the  east,  consequently  the  trilies  once  more 
ejMMBdukra  as  rulers.  The  first  Saxon  duke  was  Otto 
the  Illustrious  (sstKOPi)   of  the   Liudolfinger  line 


(descendants  of  Liudolf);  Otto  was  able  to  extend  his 
power  over  Thuringia.  Otto's  son  Henry  was  elected 
King  of  Germany  (919-936);  Henry  is  justly  called 
the  real  founder  of  the  German  Empire.  His  son 
Otto  I  (930-973)  was  the  first  German  king  to  receive 
from  the  pope  the  imperial  Roman  crown  (962). 
Otto  I  was  followed  as  king  and  emperor  by  his  son 
Otto  II  (973-983),  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Otto  III  (983-1002);  both  the  kings  last  mentioned 
vainly  endeavoured  to  establish  German  authority  in 
Italv.  The  line  of  Saxon  emperors  expired  with 
Henry  II  (1002-1024),  who  was  canonised  in  1146. 
Henry  I  had  been  both  King  of  Germany  and  Duke 
of  Saxony  at  the  same  time.  Mainly  for  the  sake  of 
his  ducal  possessions  he  had  carried  on  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult struggle  with  the  Slavs  on  the  eastern  boundary 
of  his  country.  The  Emperor  Otto  I  was  also  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  reign  Duke  of  Saxony.  Otto  I 
drought  the  Slavonic  territory  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Elbe  and  Saale  under  German  supremacy  and 
Christian  civilization.  He  divided  the  region  he  [ 
acquired  into  several  margravates,  the  most  ii 
tant  being:  the  North  Mark,  out  of  which  in  the  c 
of  time  the  present  Kingdom  of  Prussia  developed, 
and  the  Mark  of  Meissen,  from  which  has  sprung  the 
present  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  Each  mark  was  di- 
vided into  districts,  not  only  for  military  and  political 
purposes  but  also  for  ecclesiastical:  the  central  point 
of  each  district  was  a  fortified  castle.  The  first 
churches  built  near  these  castles  were  plain  buildings 
of  wood  or  rubble-stone. 

Otto  I  laid  the  basis  of  the  organisation  of  the 
Church  in  this  territory,  that  had  been  won  for  the 
German  race  and  Christianity,  by  making  the  chief 
fortified  places  which  he  established  in  the  different 
marks  the  sees  of  dioceses.  The  Ottonian  emperors 
also  aided  much  in  bringing  to  Christianity  the  great 
Slavonic  people,  the  Poles,  who  lived  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Oder,  as  for  a  time  the  Polish  country  was 
under  German  suzerainty.  Unfortunately  the  prom- 
ising l>egitiningB  of  Christian  civilisation  among  the 
Slavs  were  largely  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the 
Slavonic  rebellions  in  the  years  980  and  1060.  In  960 
Otto  I  had  transferred  the  ducal  authority  over  Sax- 
ony to  a  Count  Hermann,  who  had  distinguished  him- 
self in  the  struggle  with  the  Slavs,  and  the  ducal  title 
became  hereditary  in  Count  Hermann's  family. 
This  old  Duchy  of  Saxony,  as  it  is  called  in  distinc- 
tion from  the  Duchy  of  Saxe- Wittenberg,  became  the 
centre  of  the  opposition  of  the  German  princes  to  the 
imperial  power  during  the  era  of  the  Franeonian  or 
Salian  emperors.  With  the  death  of  Duke  Magnus 
in  1106  the  Saxon  ducal  family,  frequently  calledthe 
Billung  line,  became  extinct.  The  Emperor  Henry  V 
(1106-25)  gave  the  Duchy  of  Saxony  in  fief  to  Count 
I/othair  of  Supplinburg,  who  in  1125  became  King  of 
Germany,  and  at  his  death  (1137)  transferred  the 
Duchy  of  Saxony  to  his  son-in-law,  Duke  Henry  the 
Proud,  of  the  princely  family  of  the  Guelphs.  The 
hundred  years  of  war  waged  by  the  family  of  Guelph 
with  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors  is  famous  in  history- 
The  son  of  Henry  the  Proud  (d.  1139)  was  Henry  the 
Lion  (d.  1195),  who  extended  German  authority  and 
Christianity  into  the  present  Mecklenburg  and  Pom- 
erania,  and  re-establish.si  Christianity  in  the  terri- 
tories devastated  by  the  Slavonic  revolts.  Henry 
the  Lion  refused  t.i  aid  the  Emperor  Frederick  I 
Barbarossa  in  his  campaign  against  the  cities  of 
Lombardy  in  1170,  consequently  in  1180  the  bann  of 
the  empire  was  proclaimed  against  Henry  at  Wiirz- 
burg.  and  11  SI  the  old  Duchv  of  Saxony  was  cut  up 
at  the  Diet  of  Gelnhausen  into  manv  small  portions. 
The  greater  share  of  its  western  portion  was  given, 
as  the  Durhv  of  Westphalia,  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Cologne.  The  Saxon  bishops  who  had  lief  ore  this 
possessed  sovereign  authority  in  their  territories, 
though  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Duke  of  Saxony, 
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were  now  subject  only  to  the  imperial  government; 
the  cam*  was  the  (tame  with  a  large  number  of  secular 
count  ships  and  cities. 

The  Diet  of  Gclnhauscn  is  of  much  importance  in 
the  history  of  Germany.  The  Emperor  Frederick  exe- 
cuted here  a  great  legal  act.  Yet  the  splitting  up  of 
the  extensive  country  of  the  Saxons  into  a  large  num- 
ber of  principal  !  n  subject  only  to  the  imperial 
government  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  system  of 
petty  states  which  proved  so  disadvantageous  to 
Germany  in  its  later  history.  The  territory  of  the 
old  duchy  never  again  bore  the  name  of  Saxony;  the 
large  western  part  acquired  the  name  of  Westphalia. 
However,  as  regards  customs  and  peculiarities  of 
speech,  the  designation  Lower  Saxonv  is  still  in  exist- 
ence for  the  districts  on  the  lower  Elbe,  that  is,  the 
northern  part  of  the  present  Province  of  Saxony, 
Hanover,  Hamburg,  etc.,  in  distinction  from  Upper 
Saxony,  that  is,  the  present  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  and 
Thuringia.  From  the  era  of  the  conversion  of  the 
Saxons  up  to  the  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
a  rich  religious  life  was  developed  in  the  territory 
included  in  the  medieval  Duchy  of  Saxony.  Art, 
learning,  poetry,  and  the  writing  of  history  reached  a 
high  degree  of  perfection  in  the  many  monasteries. 
Among  the  most  noted  places  of  learning  were  the 
cathedral  and  monastery  schools  of  Corbie,  Hildcs- 
heim,  Paderbom,  and  Milnster.  This  era  produced 
architecturally  fine  churches  of  the  Romanesque  style 
that  arc  still  in  existence,  as  the  cathedrals  of  Goslar, 
Soest,  and  Brunswick,  the  chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew 
at  Paderbom,  the  collegiate  churches  at  Quedlinburg, 
Konigslutter,  Gernrode,  etc.  Hildesheim,  which  con- 
tains much  Romanesque  work,  has  especially  fine 
churches  of  this  style.  The  cathedrals  at  Naumburg, 
Paderbom,  Mdnster,  and  Osnabrfick  are  striking  ex- 
amples of  the  Transition  period.  Only  a  few  of  these 
buildings  still  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church. 

II.  Electoral  Saxoxy. — After  the  dissolution  of 
the  medieval  Duchy  of  Saxony  the  name  Saxony  was 
first  applied  to  a  small  part  of  the  ancient  duchy  situ- 
ated on  the  Elbe  around  the  city  of  Wittenberg. 
This  was  given  to  Bernard  of  Ascania,  the  second 
son  of  Albert  the  Bear,  who  was  the  founder  of  the 
Mark  of  Brandenburg,  from  which  has  come  the  pres- 
ent Kingdom  of  Prussia.  Bernard's  son,  Albert  I, 
added  to  this  territory  the  lordship  of  I^auenburg,  and 
Albert's  sons  divided  the  possessions  into  Saxc-Wit- 
tenberg  and  Saxe-I,auenburg.  When  in  1350  the 
Emperor  Charles  IV  issued  the  Golden  Bull,  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  empire  which  settled  the  method 
of  electing  the  German  emperor,  the  Duchy  of  Saxe- 
Wittenberg  was  made  one  of  the  seven  electorates. 
The  duke  as  elector  thereby  received  the  right  to 
elect,  in  com  pan  v  with  the  other  Rix  electors,  the  Ger- 
man emperor.  In  this  way  the  country,  though  small 
in  area,  obtained  an  influential  position.  The  elec- 
toral dignity  had  connected  with  it  the  obligation  of 
primogeniture,  that  is,  only  the  oldest  son  could  suc- 
ceed as  ruler;  this  excluded  the  division  of  the  terri- 
tory among  several  heirs  and  consequently  the  dis- 
integration of  the  country.  The  importance  of  this 
stipulation  is  shown  by  the  history  of  most  of  the  Ger- 
man principalities  which  wen?  not  electorates.  The 
Ascanian  line  of  Saxc- Wittenberg  became  extinct  in 
1422.  The  Emperor  Sigismund  bestowed  the  eountrv 
and  electoral  dignity  uts>n  Margrave  Frederick  the  Val- 
iant of  Meissen,  a  member  of  the  Wet  tin  line.  As  was 
mentioned  above,  the  Margravate  of  Meissen  ha/1  been 
founded  by  the  Emperor  Otto  I.  In  1080  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  theWettin  family, who  from  1247  also 
owned  the  eastern  part  of  the  Margravate  of  Thurin- 
gia. In  1422  Saxe-Wittenberg,  and  the  Nlargravatcsof 
Meissen  and  Thuringia  were  united  into  one  country, 
which  gradually  received  the  name  of  Saxonv.  Elec- 
tor Frederick  the  Valiant  died  in  1464,  and  his  two 
sons  made  a  division  of  his  territories  at  Uipzig  on  2(5 


August,  1485,  which  led  to  the  still  existing  separation 
of  the  Wettin  dynasty  into  the  Ernestine  and  Alber- 
tine  lines.  Duke  Ernest,  the  founder  of  the  Ernestine 
line,  received  by  the  Partition  of  Leipzig  the  Duchy 
of  Saxony  and  the  electoral  dignity  united  with  it, 
besides  the  Landgravate  of  Thuringia;  Albert,  the 
founder  of  the  Albcrtinc  line,  received  the  Margravate 
of  Meissen.  Thus  the  Ernestine  line  seemed  to  have 
the  greater  authority.  However,  in  the  sixteenth 
century  the  electoral  dignity  fell  to  the  Albert  ine  line, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  re- 
ceived the  royal  title  as  well. 

The  Protestant  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century  was 
effected  under  the  protection  of  the  electors  of  Saxe- 
Wittenberg.  The  Elector  Frederick  the  Wise  estab- 
lished a  university  at  Wittenberg  in  1502,  at  which  the 
Augustinian  monk  Martin  Luther  (q.  v.)  was  made 
professor  of  philosophy  in  1508;  at  the  same  time  he 
became  one  of  the  preachers  at  the  castle  church  of 
Wittenberg.  On  31  October,  1517,  he  posted  up  on 
this  church  the  ninety-five  thesis  against  indulgences 
with  which  he  began  what  is  called  the  Reformation. 
The  elector  did  not  become  at  once  an  adherent  of  the 
new  opinions,  but  granted  his  protection  to  Luther; 
consequently,  owing  to  the  intervention  of  the  elector, 
the  pope  did  not  summon  Luther  to  Rome  (1518): 
also  through  the  elector's  mediation  Luther  received 
the  imperial  safe-conduct  to  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1521). 
When  Luther  was  declared  at  Worms  to  lie  under  the 
ban  of  the  empire  the  elector  had  him  brought  to  the 
Castle  of  the  Wart  burg  in  Thuringia.  The  new  doc- 
trine spread  first  in  Saxe-Wittcnhcrg.  The  succes- 
sor of  Frederick  the  Wise  (d.  1525)  was  his  brother 
John  the  Constant  (d.  1532).  John  was  already  a 
zealous  Lutheran;  he  exercised  full  authority  over  the 
Church,  introduced  the  Lutheran  Confession,  ordered 
the  deposition  of  all  priests  who  continued  in  the 
Catholic  Faith,  and  directed  the  use  of  a  new  liturgy 
drawn  up  by  Luther.  In  1531  he  formed  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  ruling  princes  the  Smalkaldic  League  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  doctrine  and  for 
common  defence  against  the  German  Emperor  Charles 
V,  because  Charles  was  an  opponent  of  the  new  doc- 
trine. The  son  and  successor  of  John  the  Constant 
was  John  Frederick  the  Magnanimous  (d.  1554).  He 
also  was  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Smalkaldic  League, 
which  was  inimical  to  the  emperor  and  Catholicism. 
In  1542  he  seized  the  Diocese  of  Naumhurg-Zeitz,  and 
attacked  and  plundered  the  secular  possessions  of  the 
Dioceses  of  Meissen  ami  Hildesheim.  The  Catholic 
Faith  was  forcibly  suppressed  in  all  directions  and  the 
churches  and  monasteries  were  robbed.  John  Fred- 
erick was  defeated  and  captured  by  Charles  V  at  the 
Battle  of  Muhlberg  on  the  Elbe,  24  April,  1.547.  In 
the  Capitulation  of  Wittenberg,  19  May,  1547,  the 
elector  was  obliged  to  yield  SaxtvWittcnherg  and  the 
electoral  dignity  to  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxe-Meissen. 
After  this  the  only  possession  of  the  Ernestine  line  of 
the  Wettin  family  was  Thuringia,  which,  however,  on 
account  of  repeated  divisions  among  the  heirs  was  soon 
cut  up  into  a  number  of  duchies.  Those  still  in  exist- 
ence arc:  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Saxe-Weimar-Eise- 
nach,  the  Duchies  of  Saxe-Coburg-Got  ha,  Saxe-Mein- 
ingen,  and  Saxe-Altenburg. 

Duke  Albert  (d.  1500)  was  succeeded  in  the  Duchy 
of  Saxe-Meissen  by  his  son  George  the  Bearded  (d. 
1519).  George  was  a  strong  opponent  of  the  Lu- 
theran doctrine  and  had  repeatedly  sought  to  influ- 
ence his  cousins  the  Electors  of  Saxe-Wittenberg  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  Church,  but  George's  brother 
and  successor,  Henry  the  Pious  (d.  1.541).  was  won 
over  to  Protestantism  by  the  influence  of  his  wife 
Catharine  of  Mecklenburg,  and  thus  Saxe-Meissen 
was  also  lost  to  the  Church.  Henry's  son  and  suc- 
cessor Maurice  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  per- 
sons of  the  Reformation  i>eriod.  Although  a  zealous 
Protestant,  ambition  and  desire  to  increase  his  pos- 
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sessions  U-d  him  to  join  the  emperor  against  the  mem- 
here  of  the  Sinalkaldic  League.  The  Capitulation  of 
Wittenberg  gave  him,  as  already  mentioned,  the  elec- 
toral dignity  and  Saxe-Wittcnbcrg,  no  that  the  Elec- 
torate of  Saxony  now  consisted  of  Saxe-Wittenberg 
and  Saxe-Meissen  together,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Albcrtino  line  of  the  Wettin  family.  Partly  from 
resentment  at  not  receiving  also  what  was  left  of  the 
Ernestine  possessions,  but  moved  still  more  by  his 
d<*ire  to  have  a  Protestant  head  to  the  empire,  Mau- 
rice fell  away  from  the  German  Emperor.  He  made 
a  treaty  with  France  (J551 )  in  which  he  gave  the  Dio- 
ces.es  of  Metz,  Tout,  and  Verdun  in  Lorraine  to  France, 
and  secretly  shared  in  all  the  princely  conspiracies 
against  the  emperor  of  whom  lie  was  apparently  a 
faithful  adherent.  In  1552  he  even  led  an  im|>erial 
armv  against  the  emperor  who  only  escaped  capture 
by  flight;  and  during  the  same  year  the  emperor  was 
obliged  by  the  Treaty  of  Passau  to  grant  freedom  of 
religion  to  the  Protestant  Estates.  Maurice  died  in 
1553  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.  His  brother  anil  suc- 
cessor Elector  Augustus  took  the  Dioceses  of  Mcrsc- 
burg,  Xaumburg,  and  Meissen  for  himself.  The  last 
Bishop  of  Mersoburg,  Michael  Hclding,  called  Sido- 
nius,  died  at  Vienna  in  1501 .  The  emperor  demanded 
the  election  of  a  new  bishop,  but  the  Elector  Augustus 
forced  theelection  of  his  son  Alexander,  who  was  eight, 
years  old,  as  administrator;  when  Alexander  died  in 
loo.1*  he  administered  the  diocese  himself.  In  the  same 
manner  after  the  death  of  Bishop  Pflug  (d.  1504),  the 
last  Catholic  bishop  of  Xaumburg,  the  elector  con- 
fiscated the  Diocese  of  Naurnbuig  and  forbade  the 
exercise  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Those  cathedral 
canons  who  were  still  Catholic  were  only  permitted 
to  exercise  their  religion  for  ten  years  more. 

In  1581  John  of  Haugwitz,  the  last  Bishop  of 
Meissen,  resigned  his  office,  and  in  15X7  l>ecame  a 
Protestant.  The  episcopal  domains  fell  likewise  to 
Saxony,  and  the  cathedra!  chapter  ceased  to  exist. 
During  the  reigns  of  the  Elector  Augustus  (d.  1586), 
and  Christian  (d.  1591),  a  freer  form  of  Protestantism, 
called  Crypto-Calvinism  prevailed  in  the  duchy. 
During  the  reign  of  Christian  II  (d.  1611)  the  chan- 
cellor, Crell,  who  had  spread  the  doctrine,  was  over- 
thrown and  beheaded  (1601)  and  a  rigid  Lutheranism 
was  reintroduced  and  with  it  a  religious  oath.  The 
great  religious  war  called  the  Thirty  Years*  War 
(1618-48)  occurml  during  the  reign  of  Elector  John 
George  (1611-50).  In  this  struggle  the  elector  was 
at  first  neutral,  and  for  a  long  time  he  would  not 
listen  to  the  overtures  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  King 
of  Sweden.  It  was  not  until  the  imperial  general 
Tilly  advanced  into  Saxon v  that  the  elector  joined 
Sweden.    However,  after  the  Battle  of  Xordlingen 

(1634)  the  elector  concluded  the  Peace  of  Prague 

(1635)  with  the  emperor.  By  this  treaty  Saxonv 
received  the  Margravates  of  Up'jier  and  Lower  Lusatia 
as  a  Bohemian  fief,  and  the  condition  of  the  Church 
lands  that  had  been  secularized  was  not  altered.  The 
Swedes,  however,  revenged  themselves  by  ten  years 
of  plundering.  The  Treaty  of  Westphalia  of' 1648 
took  from  Saxony  forever  the  possibility  of  extending 
its  territory  along  the  lower  course  of  "the  Elbe,  and 
Confirmed  the  preponderance  of  Prussia.  In  1063 
the  direction  of  the  Cnrpw  Evangeticorum  fell  to 
Saxony,  because  the  elector  became  the  head  of  the 
union  of  the  Protestant  Imperial  Estates.  Under  the 
following  electors  religious  questions  were  not  mo 
prominent ;  a  rigid  Lutheranism  remained  the  prevail- 
ing faith,  and  the  practice  of  anv  other  was  strictly 
prohibited  .  About  the  middle  "of  the  seventeenth 
century  Italian  merchants,  the  first  Catholics  to  re- 
apijcar  m  the  count ry.  settl.nl  at  Dresden,  the  capital 
ami  at  I^ip/.ig,  the  most  important  commercial  ritv; 

i^, XT,'  °  .th"  Calholie  ""'won.  however,  was  not 
permitted  to  them. 

A  change  followed  when  on  1  June,  1697,  the 


Elector  Frederick  Augustus  I  (1694-1733)  returned 
to  the  Catholic  Faith  and  in  consequence  of  this  was 
soon  afterwards  elected  King  of  Poland.  The  forma- 
tion of  a  Catholic  |»arish  and  the  private  practice  of 
the  Catholic  Faith  was  permitted  at  least  in  Dresden. 
As  the  return  of  the  elector  to  the  Church  aroused  the 
fear  among  Lutherans  that  the  Catholic  religion  would 
now  be  re-established  in  Saxony,  the  elector  trans- 
ferred to  a  government  board,  the  Privy  Council,  the 
authority  over  the  Lutheran  churches  and  schools 
which,  until  then,  had  been  exercised  by  the  sovereign; 
the  Privv  Council  was  formed  exclusively  of  Protes- 
tants. Even  after  his  conversion  the  elector  remained 
the  head  of  the  Corpus  Emngclicarum,  as  did  his 
Catholic  successors  until  1H06,  when  the  Cnruus  was 
dissolved  at  the  same  time  as  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
His  son,  Elector  Frederick  Augustus  II  (1733-63), 
was  received  into  the  Catholic  Church  on  2S  Novem- 
ber, 1712,  at  Bologna,  Italy,  while  heir-apparent. 
With  this  conversion,  which  on  account  of  the  excited 
state  of  feeling  of  the  Lutheran  population  hod  to  be 
kept  secret  for  five  years,  the  ruling  family  of  Saxony 
once  more  became  Catholic.  Before  this,  individual 
members  of  the  Albert  ine  line  had  returned  to  the 
Church,  but  they  had  died  without  Issue,  as  did  the 
lost  ruler  of  Saxe-Welsscnfels,  a  collateral  line  founded 
in  1657,  and  the  master  of  the  imperial  ordnance,  John 
Adolphus  of  Saxe-Weisscnfels  (d.  1746).  Another 
collateral  line  founded  in  1657  was  that  of  Saxe- 
Naumburg-Zeitz,  which  became  extinct  in  1759. 
Those  who  became  Catholics  of  this  line  were  Chris- 
tian Augustus,  cardinal  and  Archbishop  of  Gran  in 
Hungary  (d.  1725),  and  Maurice  Adolphus,  Bishop  of 
Leitmeritz  in  Bohemia  (d.  1759).  The  most  zealous 
promoter  of  the  Catholic  Faith  in  Saxonv  was  the 
Austrian  Archduchess  Maria  Joscpha,  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  I,  who  in  1719  married  Frederick 
Augustus,  later  the  second  elector  of  that  name.  The 
Court  church  of  Dresden  was  built  1739-51  by  the 
Italian  architect,  Chiaveri,  in  the  Koman  Baroque 
style;  this  is  still  the  finest  and  most  imposing  church 
edifice  in  Saxony  and  is  one  of  the  must  lM>autiful 
churches  in  Germany  Not  withstanding  the  faith 
of  its  rulers,  however,  Saxony  remained  entirely  a 
Protestant  country;  the  few  Catholics  who  settled 
there  remained  without  any  political  or  civil  rights. 
When  in  1806  Xapoleon  began  a  war  with  Prussia, 
Saxony  at  first,  allied  itself  to  Prussia,  but  afterwards 
joni.-d  Napoleon  and  entered  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine.  Elector  Frederick  Augustus  III  (1763-1827) 
received  the  title  of  King  of  Saxony  as  Frederick 
Augustus  I. 

III.  Thk  Kisudom  ok  Saxony.— The  new  kingdom 
was  an  ally  of  France  in  all  the  Napoleonic  wars  of 
the  years  1S07-13.  At  the  beginning  of  the  great 
War  of  Liberation  (1813)  the  king  side,!  neither  with 
Napoleon  nor  with  his  allied  opponents,  but  United 
his  trooiw  with  those  of  France  when  Napoleon  threat- 
en^ to  treat  Saxonv  as  a  hostile  country'-  At  the 
Battle  of  Leipzig  (16-18  October,  1813),  when  Xapo- 
leon was  completely  defeated,  the  greater  |>art  of  the 
Saxon  troops  deserted  to  the  allied  forces.  The  King 
of  Saxony  was  taken  as  a  Prussian  prisoner  to  the 
Castle  of  Friedrichsfeld  near  Berlin  The  Congress 
of  Vienna  (1814-15)  took  from  Saxony  the  greater 
part  of  its  land  and  gave  it  to  Prussia,  namely  "SOU 
square  miles  with  about  850,000  inhabitants;  this 
ceded  territory  included  the  former  Duchv  of  Saxe- 
Wittenberg,  the  former  possessions  of  the  Dioceses  of 
Mcrsehurg  and  Xaumburg,  a  large  part  of  Lusatia,  etc. 
What  Prussia  had  obtained,  with  addition  of  some  old 
Pnissian  districts,  was  formed  into  the  Province  of 
Saxony.  The  Kingdom  of  Saxony  hail  left  only  an 
area  of  5789  square  miles  with  a  population  at  that 
era  of  1,500,000  inhabitants;  under  these  conditions 
it  became  a  member  of  the  German  Confederation 
that  was  founded  in  1815.    King  John  (1S54-73) 
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sided  with  Austria  in  the  at  niggle  between  Prussia 
and  Austria  as  to  the  supremacy  in  Germany.  Con- 
sequently in  the  War  of  1866,  when  Prussia  was  suc- 
cessful, the  independence  of  Saxony  was  once  mora 
in  danger;  only  the  intervention  of  the  Austrian 
Emperor  saved  Saxony  from  being  entirely  alusorbed 
by  Prussia.  The  kingdom,  however,  was  obliged  to 
join  the  North  German  Confederation  of  which 
Prussia  was  the  head.  In  1S71  Saxony  became  one 
of  the  states  of  the  newly-founded  German  Empire. 
King  John  was  followed  by  his  son  King  Albert  ( 1873- 
1902*;  Albert  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  George 
(1902-04);  the  son  of  George  is  King  Frederick 
Augustus  111  (b.  1865).  Prince  Maximilian  (b.  1870), 
a  brother  of  the  present  king,  became  a  priest  in  1896, 
was  engaged  in  parish  work  in  London  and  Nurem- 
berg, and  since  1900  has  been  a  professor  of  canon  law 
ami  liturgy  in  the  University  of  Freiburg  in  Switzer- 
land. 

The  Kingdom  of  Saxony  is  the  fifth  state  of  the 
German  Empire  in  area  and  third  in  population;  in 
1905  the  average  population  per  square  mile  was 
778.8.  Saxony  is  the  most  densely  peopled  state  of 
the  empire,  and  indeed  of  all  Europe;  the  reason  is 
the  very  large  immigration  on  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  manufactures.  In  1910  the  population 
amounted  to  5,302,485;  of  whom  218,033  were  Cath- 
olics; 4,250,39K  Evangelican  Lutherans;  14,097  Jews; 
and  a  small  proportion  of  other  denominations.  The 
Catholic  population  of  Saxony  owes  its  present  num- 
bers largely  to  immigration  during  the  nineteenth 
century.  Catholicism  that  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
period  before  the  Reformation  is  found  only  in  one 
section,  the  governmental  department  of  Bautzen. 
Even  here  there  is  no  continuous  Catholic  district, 
but  there  are  a  number  of  villages  where  the  popula- 
tion is  almost  entirely  Catholic,  and  two  cities  (Ostritz 
and  Schirgiswalde)  where  Catholics  are  in  the  major- 
ity. It  should  also  be  mentioned  that  about  1.5  per 
cent  of  the  inhabitants  of  Saxony  consists  of  the  re- 
mains of  a  Slavonic  tribe  called  by  the  Germans 
WendB,  and  in  their  own  language  "Serbjo".  These 
Wends,  who  number  about  120,000  persons  and  live 
in  Saxon  and  Prussian  Lusatia,  arc  entirely  surrounded 
by  a  German  population;  consequently  owing  to 
German  influence  the  Wendic  language,  manners,  and 
customs  are  gradually  disappearing.  About  50,000 
Wends  live  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony;  of  these  about 
12,000  belong  to  the  Catholic  Church;  some  fifty 
Wendic  villages  are  entirely  Catholic.  There  is  also 
a  large  Wendic  population  in  the  city  of  Bautzen, 
where  among  30,000  inhabitant*  7,0(X)  are  Wends. 

The  Vicariate  A  pnnlolic  of  Saxony,  and  the  Prefect- 
ure A poslohc  nf  Sazon  I'pver  Lmatia. — As  regards  the 
Cat  holic  Church  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  is  divided  into 
two  administrative  districts:  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of 
Saxony,  and  the  lYefecture  A|K)8tolic  of  Saxon  Upper 
Lusatia.  The  vicariate  Apostolic  include*  the  hered- 
itary lands,  that  is,  those  portion*  of  Saxony  which 
!>cfore  1035  belonged  to  t  he  Electorate  of  Saxony  and 
which  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  1S15  did  not  take  from 
the  country;  the  vicariate  also  includes  the  Duchy  of 
Saxe-Altenburg,  and  the  two  principalities  of  Heuss. 
The  I'reb-cture  Apostolic  of  Lusatia  includes  the  for- 
mer Margravate  of  Lusatia,  which  in  1035  was  sepa- 
rated from  Bohemia  and  given  to  Saxony;  since  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna  of  1815,  however,  this  ecclesiastical 
district  comprises  only  that  part  of  Upper  Lusatia 
that  has  remained  Saxon,  the-  present  fifth  Saxon 
administrative  Department  of  Bautzen.  Since  the 
adjustment  of  the  parishes  in  1904  the  Vicariate  Apos- 
tolic of  Saxony  comprises  (including  the  small  princi- 
palities of  Reus*  and  Saxc-Altenburgl,  26  parishes 
and  7  expositorships.  with,  in  1909,  55  priests;  Upper 
Lusatia  comprises  10  parishes,  nf  which  7  an-  Wen- 
die,  anil  2  expositorships,  with  altogether  .'10  priests. 
The  clergy  are  educated  at  the  Wendic  seminary  at 


Prague,  the  capital  of  Bohemia;  this  seminary,  which 
was  founded  in  1740  by  two  Wends,  was  originally 
intended  only  for  Lusatia  but  now  is  used  for  the  whole 
of  Saxony.  It*  pupils  first,  attend  the  gymnasium  of 
Prague  and  then  the  university  there. 

The  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Saxonv  was  established 
in  1703  by  Pope  Clement  XIII;  before  this  the  con- 
fessors of  the  electors,  who  like  all  the  priest*  in  Sax- 
ony at  tliat  era  were  Jesuits,  conducted  the  affairs 
of  the  Church  under  the  title  of  superior.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  was  Father  Carlo  Maurizio  Vol- 
tor,  an  Italian,  the  confessor  of  the  elector  and  King 
Frederick  Augustus  I,  Father  Voltor  was  also  a  noted 
diplomatist  who  had  much  influence  at  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  for  example,  he  had  some  -hare  in  obtaining 
the  title  of  King  of  Prussia  (1701)  for  the  Protes- 
tant Elector  of  Brandenburg.  The  first  vicar  Apos- 
tolic wah  Father  Augustin  Eggs,  S.J.;  for  some  un- 
known reason  he  left.  Saxony  after  the  death  of  the 
ElcctorFrederick  Christian  (1764).  He  was  followed  by 
Father  Franz  Here,  S.J.,  who  continued  to  adminis- 
ter his  office  after  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits  in 
1773;  after  his  death  1 1  S()ii  i  Dr.  Johann  AloisSchneider 
(d.  ISIS)  was  appointed  vicar  Aixwtolie.  In  1816 
Dr.  Schneider  was  consecrated  t  itular  Bishop  of  Argia, 
being  the  first  Saxon  vicar  to  be  made  a  bishop.  In 
the  troubled  times  of  1813-14  he  was  the  true  friend 
and  trusted  adviser  of  the  royal  family;  he  also  ao- 
oompanied  the  king  when  the  latter  was  imprisoned 
by  Prussia.  His  successor,  Ignatz  Kern  hard  Mauer- 
mann  (d.  1845),  had  the  title  of  titular  Kishop  of  Pel- 
lia.  In  1831  the  canons  of  the  cathedra)  of  Bautzen 
elected  Bishop  Mauermann  as  cathedral  dean  of 
Bautzen.  Alter  Bishop  Mauermann's  death  thi* 
union  of  the  two  highest  ecclesiastical  offices  in  Sax- 
ony was  dissolved,  but  since  the  death  of  the  cathe- 
dral dean  of  Bautzen,  Johann  Kutschank  (1844),  the 
bishop  has  held  both  offices  with  the  exception  of  the 
years  1900-04.  Bishop  Mauermann  was  succeeded 
by  his  older  brother  Franz  Lorenz  Mauermann  (d. 
1845)  with  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Rama.  The  next 
bishop  was  Johann  Dittrich  (d.  1853),  titular  Bishop 
of  Korykus,  who  in  1844  had  been  elected  cathedral 
dean  of  Bautzen;  he  was  followed  by  Ludwig  Forwcrk 
(d.  1875),  titular  Bishop  of  Leontopolis. 

After  the  Vatican  Council  (1869-70)  Bishop  For- 
werk's  skill  enabled  him  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Old 
Catholicism  in  Saxony  at  the  time  when  the  procla- 
mation of  the  Dogma  of  Infallibility  led  to  it*  devel- 
opment in  Germany.  He  was  followed  by  Franz 
Berncrt  (d.  1890),  titular  Bishop  of  Azotus  who  was 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Ludwig  Wahl  (a.  1904),  titular  Bishop 
of  Cocusus  (Cocrun).  From  1900  this  bishop  was 
not  able  to  exercise  his  office  on  account  of  severe 
illness;  during  this  jieriod  the  Apostolic  See  appointed 
the  prothonotary,  Monsignor  Karl  Maas,  adminis- 
trator for  the  vicariate  Apostolic,  and  the  canon  of 
the  cathedral  at  Bautzen,  Monsignor  Georg  Wu- 
achanski,  as  mlministrator  for  Upper  Lusatia.  In 
1904  Wuschanski  was  made  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Saxony 
and  titular  Bishop  of  Samos.  Bishop  Wuschanski 
died,  however,  bv  the  end  of  1905.  In  1906  his  place 
was  filled  bv  Dr.  Alois  Sch&fer.  Dr.  Schafer  was  lxirn 
at  Dingclstadt  in  the  Eichfelde  (Prussian  Province  of 
Saxonv)  on  2  May,  1853,  and  in  1863  his  parents 
settleil  at  Chemnitz  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony.  In 
1878  Dr.  Schafer  was  ordained  priest,  and  was  at  first 
active  in  parish  work;  in  1*81  ho  wa*  made  professor 
of  exegesis  at  the  Ivecum  at  Dillingen  in  Bavaria; 
in  1885  he  became  professor  of  New  Testament  exe- 
gesis at  the  University  of  Minister  in  Westphalia;  in 
1894  he  wa*  a  professor  of  the  same  at  the  University 
of  Breslau,  and  in  1903  at  the  University  of  Stras- 
burg.  His  title  is:  Titular  Bishop  of  Alula,  Vicar 
Apostolic  in  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  Administrator 
Eeclesiasticus  in  Saxon  Upper  Lusatia.  The  vicar 
Apostolic  is  appointi-d  by  the  pope  upon  the  nomina- 
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tion  of  the  King  of  Saxonv.  According  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  Saxonv  the  dean  of  the  cathedral  at  Baut- 
zen is  a  (K-nnanent  member  of  the  Upper  House  of  the 
Saxon  diet,  but  not  the  vicar  Apostohe  as  such;  he  is 
a  member  only  because  the  two  offices  are  generally 
united.  The  two  ecclesiastical  offices  are  combined 
on  account  of  the  revenues,  and  the  union  is  effected 
thus:  the  chapter  of  Bautzen  elects  as  dean  the  vicar 
A|K»stoIic  who  has  already  l»een  appointed  for  the 
hereditary  possessions  of  Saxony.  It  should  be  said, 
however,  that  the  union  is  only  a  personal  one  and 
that  the  two  administrative  districts  of  the  Church 
exist  the  same  after  as  before  the  union. 

At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  Lusatia  belonged 
politically,  as  has  already  been  said,  to  Bohemia,  i.e., 
to  Austria.  Before  his  resignation  the  last  Bishop 
of  Meissen  transferred  in  1.W1,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Holy  See,  the  ecclesiastical  administration  of 
Lusatia  to  Johann  Leisentritt  of  Juliusberg,  dean  of  the 
cathedral  chapter  of  Bautzen,  as  ailmmixtrator  epia- 
co;m/im.  When  the  Reformation  entered  the  country 
Dean  leisentritt  was  able  to  keep  at  least  a  part  of 
the  population  faithful  to  the  Catholic  Church. 
Most  important  of  those  bodies  that  remained  Cat  ho- 
lic were:  the  cathedral  chapter  of  St.  Peter's  at  Baut- 
len;  the  two  celebrated  Cistercian  abl)eys  for  women, 
Marienthal  near  Ostritz  on  the  Neiase  and  Marien- 
Btern  between  the  cities  of  Kamenz  and  Bautzen; 
a  part  of  the  parishes  that  had  been  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  monasteries,  and  some  other  independent 
towns.  The  only  meml>ers  of  the  chanter  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Bautzen  that  remained  Catholic  were  the 
dean,  the  senior,  the  cantor,  and  the  tcholaxlicus;  the 
provost,  who  according  lo  the  rules  of  the  foundation 
was  elect^l  from  the  chapter  at  Meissen,  became  a 
Lutheran.  Ever  since  that  time  the  provostship  has 
been  granted  by  the  Saxon  Government  to  a  I*rote»- 
tant,  generally  to  one  of  the  higher  state  officials. 
This  secular  provost  has,  however,  no  connexion 
whatever  with  the  cathedral  chapter;  he  receives  from 
the  government  ministry  the  revenues  yielded  by  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  provnstship.  The  cathedral 
chapter  consists  of  four  resident  canons  and  eight 
honorary  ones;  when  the  position  of  dean  is  vacant 
the  power  of  administration  belongs  to  the  cathedral 
canons;  the  dean  is  elected  by  the  regular  and  hono- 
rary canons  in  the  presence  of  a  royal  commissioner 
and  is  confirmed  by  the  Apostolic  See.  The  Cathe- 
dral of  St.  Peter's  at  Bautzen  is  the  oldest  church  in 
Lusatia.  and  was  built  1215-21;  at  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century  it  was  much  altered.  Since  the  Ref- 
ormation the  choir  has  belonged  to  the  Catholic*, 
and  the  rest  of  the  cathedral,  which  is  divided  from 
the  choir  by  a  grating,  belongs  to  the  Protestants. 
Another  church  in  Bautzen  retained  bv  the  Catholics 
ib  the  Church  of  Our  Ladv,  built  in"  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  which  the  service  for  the  Catholic  Wends 
arc  held.  The  cathedral  chapter  has  the  right  of 
patronage  for  six  Catholic  parishes,  the  right  of  ap- 

K)intnicut  for  the  Catholic  seminary  for  teachers  at 
autzen,  the  same  for  the  cathedral  school,  and  also 
the  right  of  patronage  for  five  Protestant  parishe*. 
lli.-  convent  of  Marienslern,  in  the  Wendic  district 
of  Lusatia.  that  was  founded  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  the  convent  of  Marienthal  in 
he  German  section,  that  was  founded  before  1234, 
have  done  much  to  preserve  Catholic  life  in  Lusatia. 
l  or  hundreds  of  years  the  pastoral  care  of  the  two 
convents  has  b«f.,i  cmrcisi-d  bv  priests  of  the  Cister- 
cian mona-t.Ty  of  ( >^>K  jn  Bohemia  A  pilgrimage 
ehureh ,  much  visited,  especially  by  the  Wend.,  is  at 
Kmrathal  in  the  Wendic  parish  of  Ralbitz.  In  the 
treat v  l>etw.s-ri  Saxony  and  Austria  of  13  Mav,  Hi35, 
tn  which  |.„-.»t  ,„  was  transferred  to  Saxonv.  the  Saxon 
VZZ  rW  ,  \"  Kr:ir"  ,,is  "I*™'  «>vercign  pro- 
two  e.!'  !"  o  h"h"  "^niunllSiMl  Lusatia  and  the 
two  convents,  the  emperor,  as  suzerain,  reta.nmg  the 


supreme  right  of  protection.  The  Catholics  of  I 
tia  had  the  right  to  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  but 
in  agreement  with  the  earlier  legal  rights  of  the  State 
Church,  only  so  far  as  they  belonged  to  one  of  the 
old  parishes.  Catholics  who  lived  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Protestant  parishes  were  obliged  to  call 
upon  the  Protestant  pa-: or  of  the  community  for  all 
baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials,  or  at  least  must  pay 
for  these  the  customary  fees.  This  compulsion  ex- 
ercised upon  the  Catholics  living  in  Protestant  par- 
ishes was  not  annulled  for  Lusatia  until  18(53. 

By  a  treaty  of  peace  between  Saxony  and  France 
that  was  signed  at  Posen  11  December,  1806,  Saxony 
was  made  a  kingdom  and  entered  the  Confederation 
of  the  Rhine.  This  treaty  granted  the  Catholics  of 
Saxony  nominally,  although  not  in  reality,  civil  and 
political  equality  with  the  Lutherans.  The  fifth 
article  of  the  treaty  declared  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  services  were  placed  on  an  absolute  parity 
with  the  sendees  of  the  Augsburg  and  allied  confes- 
sions, and  subjects  belonging  to  Doth  religions  were 
to  enjoy  equal  rights.  Now  for  the  first  time  the 
bells  of"  the  Court  Church  at  Dresden,  which  had 
hung  silent  in  the  tower  for  fifty  years,  could  be  rung. 
The  concessions  to  Saxon  Catholics  made  in  the  con- 
vention of  1806  were  confirmed  bv  the  royal  edict  of 
16  February,  1807.  and  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
German  confederation  of  1815  (art.  XVI).  The  re- 
lations between  Church  and  State  were  still  further 
defined  by  the  Fdict  of  19  February,  1827,  which  is 
still  in  force.  This  edict  abrogated  for  the  hereditary 
territories  the  compulsory  dependence  of  Catholics 
on  Protestant  pastors  and  created  the  Catholic  Con- 
sistory for  the  administration  and  jurisdiction  of  the 
Church  including  matters  pertaining  to  marriage. 
This  consistory  is  made  up  of  three  ecclesiastical  and 
two  secular  councillors.  The  vicar  Apostolic  has  the 
right  of  nomination  for  the  appointments.  A  vica- 
rial court  was  created  as,  with  the  exception  of  Rome, 
the  highest  court  of  appeal;  it  consists  of  the  vicar 
Apostolic,  two  ecclesiastical  councillors,  one  secular 
Catholic  councillor,  a  legal  assistant,  and  in  addition 
for  matters  pertaining  to  marriage  two  Protestant 
councillors.  At  the  same  time  the  vicariate  Apos- 
tolic was  declared  to  be  simply  a  special  department 
for  Church  and  school  matters  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Protestant  state  ministry.  In  l'p|>er  Lusatia 
the  ecclesiastical  administration  and  jurisdiction  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  "consistory  of  the  chapter 
at  Bautzen",  which  consists  of  the  dean,  three  eccle- 
siastical councillors  and  a  secular  justiciary.  The 
vicarial  court  was  made  the  court  of  ap|ieal. 

The  Constitution  of  4  September,  1831,  confirmed 
the  ordinances  and  arrangements  that  were  then 
valid.  It  was  forbidden  to  establish  new  monasteries 
in  addition  to  the  two  convents  of  Marienthal  and 
Marienstem  already  in  existence  in  Lusatia,  or  to 
admit  into  Saxony  the  Jesuits  or  other  religious  or- 
ders. It  was  not  until  a  few  years  ago  that  a  few  Grey 
Sisters  and  nuns  of  St.  Charles  Borrotneo  were  allowed 
to  settle  in  Saxonv,  in  all  in  thirteen  places  within 
eight  cities  The" authority  of  the  State  over  the 
Church,  the  supreme  supervision  and  the  right  of 
protection  were  assigned  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
king  as  jn»  circa  merit.  Bv  the  Law  of  7  November, 
1X17,  this  authority  was  given  to  the  department  of 
the  minister  of  education  and  worship,  who  by  the 
Constitution  must  always  Ik-  a  Protestant.  The  ad- 
ministration and  use  made  of  the  property  of  the 
Church  is  also  under  the  supervision  of  the  State. 
Monev  for  the  needs  of  the  Church  beyond  what  is 
provided  by  the  property  of  the  parish  or  endowments 
is  obtained  from  a  Church  tax  laid  by  the  Slate  (law 
of  2  August,  1878).  The  tax  is  raised  as  a  supple- 
mentary income  tax;  the  yearly  amount  of  the  tax 
is  fixed  by  (he  Protestant  minister  of  worship  and  edu- 
cation, while  the  Protestant*  can  tix  the  amount  of 
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fheir,^UITh  tax  ^emselves.  In  the  years  succeed- 
ing 18,0  there  was  a  bitter  struggle  in  most  of  the 
German  states  between  Church  and  State  called  the 
Kullurkamrf  (q.  v.);  during  this  period  a  law  was 
issued  in  Saxony  concerning  the  exercise  of  State 
supervision.  This  law  contains  the  greater  part  of 
the  ordinances  which  had  been  up  to  then  in  effect 
and  in  its  measure  for  putting  the  law  into  action 
follows  the  Austrian  and  Prussian  laws  of  the  decade 
of  1S70-1S80,  that  were  inimical  to  the  Church.  Pub- 
lic church  service  can  only  be  held  in  the  57  jwrishes, 
parishes,  and  chapels;  mission  services  and 
instruction  can  further  lie  held  at  certain 
of  time  in  about  sixty  places.  In  addition 
there  are  8  churches  and  chapels  that  are  private  prop- 
erty. Very  few  church  processions  are  permitted. 
The  approval  of  the  State  is  necessary  for  the  general 
decrees  of  the  Church  authorities  when  these  in  any 
way  encroach  upon  State  or  municipal  affairs;  the 


for  priests,  for  settling  or  changing  the  boun- 
daries of  parishes,  for  establishing  church  service  at 
new  stations,  in  general  for  new  acts  of  ecclesiastical 
administration  of  any  kind,  which  in  any  way  what- 
ever come  into  contact  with  national  affairs*  or  the 
ordinary  ones  of  civil  life. 

A  Catholic  ecclesiastical  office,  whether  in  public 
or  private  service,  permanent  or  subject  to  recall,  can 
only  be  given  to  a  German  who  has  finished  the  course 
at  a  gymjuutium,  studied  three  years  at  a  university, 
and  has  passed  a  theological  examination  for  his  office. 
Whoever  has  been  trained  at  a  seminary  conducted 
by  the  Jesuits  or  a  similar  order  is  excluded.  Fur- 
ther, t  he  nat  ional  Government  can  reject  anyone  who 
has  been  chosen  for  an  ecclesiastical  officei  if  it  be- 
lieves that  he  will  use  his  influence  against  the  State 
laws  or  ordinances.    The  State  Government  is  to  be 
notified  at  once  of  every-  vacancy  and  of  every  appoint- 
ment of  a  spiritual  office.    As  a  rule  change  of  re- 
ligion is  not  permitted  before  the  twenty-first  year; 
before  change  of  faith  the  convert  must  notify  the 
pastor  of  the  parish  of  his  intention  and  mav  have  a 
four  weeks'  period  of  reflection  assigned  to  him;  after 
the  expiration  of  this  term  the  convert  can  demand  a 
certificate  of  dismissal.    The  religion  of  the  father  is 
determinative  for  children  of  mixed  marriages,  unless 
the  parents  have  made  a  legal  agreement  otherwise 
before  the  child  is  six  years  old.    AH  the  State  schools 
are  denominational;  they  are  not  established  ami 
maintained  by  the  political  communes  but  by  special 
school  communes.    In  localities  where  the  population 
is  of  different  faiths  the  religious  minority,  if  able 
to  do  so,  can  form  a  new  school  commune;  special 
religious  instruction  for  the  benefit  of  the  religious 
minority  is  not  given  at  the  expense  of  the  school 
commune  of  the  majority  where  that  alone  exists.  Cp 
to  the  twelfth  year  Protestant  religious  instruction 
Is  legally  |H>rmi«sible  for  Catholic  children.    At  pres- 
ent a  new  school  law  is  being  prepared,  as  the  School 
Law  of  1873  contains  many  ordinances  that  are  now 
out  of  date;  however,  the  confessional  character  of  the 
schools  and  the  religious  supervision  of  the  schools  by 
the  pastor  of  the  respective  place  is  to  be  retained;  but 
efforts  have  been  and  are  still  made  to  set  aside  at 
least  the  religious  supervision  of  the  schools.    As  re- 
gards Catholic  schools  there  is  a  preparatory  gymnn- 
rium  in  Dresden,  a  seminary  at  Bautzen,  for  train- 
ing Catholic  teachers  for  the  primary  schools,  that 
is  supported  by  the  cathedral  chapter  of  Hautzen, 
and  51  Catholic  public  primary  schools.    There  are 
about  300  Catholic  male  teachers  and  about  20 
Catholic  female  teachers.    Special  Catholic  religious 
insi ruction  is  given  at  more  than  one  hundred  and 
thirty  places  where  there  are  only  Protest  ant  schools. 
Only  about  15,000  of  the  24,000  Catholic  school 


children  attend  Catholic  schools;  of  the  remaining 
9000  children  about  3.500  have  no  Catholic  religious 
instruction.  The  pressing  necessity  of  new  schools 
cannot  lie  met  on  account  of  the  lack  of  money,  aa 
most  of  the  Catholics  who  have  come  into  the  coun- 
try are  poor  factory  hands.  On  account  both  of  thia 
lack  of  schools  and  of  the  equally  great  lack  of 
churches,  far  more  than  10,000  Catholics  became 
Protestant  during  the  years  1900  and  1910. 

IV.  The  Prussian  Province  op  Saxony.—  The 
province  has  an  area  of  9,74(5  square  miles,  and  in 
1905  had  2,979,221  inhabitants.    Of  its  population 
230,800  (7.8  per  cent)  are  Catholic,  2,730,098  (91 
per  cent)  are  Protestant;  9981  hold  other  forms  of 
Christian  faith,  and  8050  are  Jews.    During  the 
summer  months  about  15,000  to  20  000  Catholic 
labourers,  called  Sachscngdngrr,  come  into  the  coun- 
try; they  are  Slavs  from  the  Prussian  Province  of 
Posen,  from  Russian  Poland,  or  Galicia.    The  prov- 
ince is  divided  into  the  three  government  depart- 
ments of  Magdeburg,  Merseburg,  and  Erfurt.  The 
Prussian  Province  of  Saxony  was  formed  in  1815 
from  the  territories,  about  8,100  square  miles  in 
extent,  ceded  by  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  with  the 
addition  of  some  districts  already  belonging  to 
Prussia,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the  Alt- 
mark,  from  which  the  State  of  Prussia  sprang;  the 
former  immediate  principalities  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Magdeburg  and  of  the  Bishop  of  Halberstadt,  which 
Prussia  had  received  bv  the  Peace  of  Westphalia 
(1648)  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  and  the 
Eichafeld,  with  the  city  of  Erfurt  and  its  surround- 
ings.   Up  to  1802  the  Eichsfeld  and  Erfurt  had 
belonged  to  the  principality  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Mainz ;  a  large  part  of  the  population  had,  therefore, 
retained  the  Catholic  Faith  during  the  Reformation. 
As  regards  ecclesiastical  affairs  the  Province  of 
Saxony  had  been  assigned  to  the  Diocese  of  Paderborn 
by  the  papal  Bull  "De  salute  animarum"  of  16 
July,  1821.    The  province  contains  three  ecclesias- 
tical administrative  divisions:  the  episcopal  commis- 
sariat of  Magdeburg  that  embraces  the  entire  govern- 
mental department  of  Magdeburg  and  consists  of 
four  deaneries  and  25  parishes;  the  "ecclesiastical 
Court"  of  Erfurt,  which  includes  the  governmental 
Department  of  Merseburg  and  the  eastern  half  of 
the  governmental  Department  of  Erfurt;  and  con- 
sists of  2  deaneries  (Halle  and  Erfurt)  and  28  par- 
ishes; the  episcopal  commissariat  of  Heiligenstadt. 
which  embraces  the  western  half  of  the  governmental 
department  of  Erfurt,  that  is  called  the  Upper  Eichs- 
feld, and  consists  of  16  deaneries  and  129  parishes. 

In  those  parts  of  the  governmental  Department  of 
Magdeburg  which  belonged  originally  to  the  former 
Archdiocese  of  Magdeburg  and  the  Diocese  of  Hal- 
berstadt all  Catholic  life  was  not  entirely  destroyod 
during  the  Reformation.    Besides  fourteen  monas- 
teries that  continued  in  existence,  there  were  in 
Halberstadt  a  number  of  benefices  in  connexion  with 
the  cathedral  and  the  collegiate  Church  of  Sts. 
Peter  and  Paul.    As  the  entire  native  population 
had  become  Protestant  these  monasteries  were  only 
maintained  by  the  immigration  of  Catholics  who, 
from  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  though 
in  small  numbers,  steadily  came  into  the  country; 
thus   there  arose  around   the   monasteries  small 
Catholic  communities.    The  monasteries  were  all 
suppressed  during  the  great  secularization  of  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  thirteen 
parishes  were  formed,  for  which  the  State  provided 
a  fund  from  a  part  of  the  property  of  the  monasteries. 
The  other  parishes  in  the  governmental  Department 
of  Magdeburg  were  created  after  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  when,  in  consequence  of  the 
development  of  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  increas- 
ing numbers  of  Catholics  came  into  the  country; 
the  St.  Boniface  Association  gave  the  money  to 
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found  these  parishes.  In  1905  the  governmental 
Department  of  Magdeburg  contained  76,288  Catho- 
lic*, that  is,  6.25  per  cent  of  the  population.  The 
Reformation  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  its  origin 
in  the  present  governmental  Department  of  M erne- 
burn,  which  includes  parts  of  the  old  dioceses  of 
Magdeburg,  Halberstadt,  Merseburg,  Naumburg- 
Zcitz,  and  Brandenburg;  in  this  region  all  Catholic 
life  was  destroyed.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Peace 
of  Westphalia  that  small  Catholic  communities  arose, 
from  the  entrance  into  the  district  of  miners,  mer- 
chants, pedlars,  etc.;  these  communities  grew  espe- 
cially in  the  nineteenth  century  on  account,  of  the 
development  of  manufactures.  The  first  Catholic 
church  service  to  be  held  again  in  this  district  was 
established  in  1710  at  Halle  on  the  Saalc  by  Fran- 
ciscans of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Andreas  at  Halber- 
Btadt;  the  first  parish  was  also  erected  at  Halle  in 
1X10;  the  other  parishes  were  founded  by  the  St. 
Boniface  Association. 

In  1905  the  governmental  Department  of  Merse- 
burg  contained  47,382  Catholics,  that  is,  4  per  cent 
of  the  population.  The  governmental  Department  of 
Erfurt  is  an  almost  entirely  Protestant  district  in 
which,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  scattered 
Catholics  settled  near  districts  which  had  preserved 
their  faith  amid  the  storms  of  the  Reformation  era; 
these  districts  arc  the  Eichsfeld  and  a  part  of  the 
population  of  Erfurt  and  its  vicinity.  Erfurt  was 
founded  in  7-12  by  St.  Boniface  as  the  See  of  Thurin- 
gia.  The  first  and  only  bishop,  St.  Adelar,  suffered 
martyrdom  in  755  with  St.  Boniface,  and  the  terri- 
tory of  the  diocese  was  united  with  the  Archdi 
of  Mainz.  From  the  beginning,  however,  the  arch- 
bishops of  Mainz  had  episcopal  assistants  at  Erfurt, 
who,  from  early  in  the  fourteenth  eenturv,  were  in 
reality  coadjutor  bishops  and  gradually  retained 
almost  the  same  posit  ion  as  a  diocesan  bishop.  After 
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the  suppression  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Mainz  (18021, 
the  Diocese  of  Erfurt  was  assigned  to  the  Diocese  of 
Ratisbon,  then  in  ISO"  to  Corbie,  and  in  1821  to 
Paderborn.  Up  to  the  present  day  there  is  still  in 
existence  at  Erfurt  an  ecelmiastica'l  board  with  cer- 
tain episcopal  powers  which  is  called  the  "  Ecclesias- 
tical Court".  Celebrated  Catholic  churches  of  Er- 
furt arc:  the  cathedral  that  was  begun  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century  upon  the  spot  where 
had  st/wd  a  church  built  by  St.  Boniface;  and  the 
Church  of  St.  Severus,  erected  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. In  1905  the  governmental  Department  of 
Erfurt  contained  107,190  Catholics  that  is.  21.53 
per  cent  of  the  population;  the  number  of  Catholics 
steadily  declines,  in  1817  it  amounted  to  29  per  cent. 
Outside  of  Erfurt  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  where 
the  Catholics  form  12  per  cent  of  the  population,  the 
Catholics  in  the  main  live  together  in  communities 
in  the  Upper  Eichsfeld  in  the  three  counties  of  Hei- 
hgenstadt  (91  per  cent  Catholic).  Worbis  (77  per  cent 
C  atholic),  anil  Millhausen-Land  (43  per  cent  Cath- 
olic). The  soil  of  the  Upper  Eichsfeld  Is  not  pro- 
ductive; it  does  not  offer,  therefore,  anv  of  the 
conditions  for  industrial  development,  and' many  of 
its  inhabitants  are  forced  to  emigrate.  In  the  "De- 
part tnent  of  Erfurt  the  collegiate  foundation  of  Nord- 
hausen  has  also  remained  Catholic  from  the  early 
times;  m  1811  it  was  made  into  a  parish.  As  regards 
schools,  the  religious  orders,  and  the  other  questions 
concerning  the  relations  between  Church  and  State, 
tli.-  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  are  in  force 
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of  (Albert  or  HelmbtXdt), 
'lilosopher;  nicknamed  Albertus 
and  Albertilla  by  the  Italian 

Scholastics  of  the  ~ 
the  first  examinaUon  (deUrminatio)  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  where  ho  figured  as  a  member  of  the 
English  Nation.  In  the  aame  year  he  was  elected 
procurator  of  the  English  Nation;  in  1353  rector 
of  the  university;  in  1361,  collector  of  dues  of  the 
English  Nation;  in  1358  he  had  been  one  of  the 
representatives  of  this  Nation  in  the  concordat  with 
the  Picard  Nation.  In  1361  the  English  Nation  sug- 
gested him  for  the  suburban  parish  olSts.  Cosmas  and 
Damian,  which  depended  on  the  university.  In  1368 
he  still  belonged  to  the  faculty  of  arts  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Paris,  where  he  compiled  his  questions  on  Aris- 
totle's "  Do  Ca>lo  et  Mundo  .  Owing  to  their  common 
Buraame  of  Albert  of  Saxony,  Albert  of  Helmstadt  has 
often  been  confused  with  Albert,  son  of  Bernard  the 
Rich,  of  Ricmerstorp  (Diocese of  Halberstadt).  The 
latter's  name  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  1362  among  the 
masters  of  the  English  Nation  at  the  University  of 
Paris:  in  1363  he  was  rector  of  the  university;  in  1365 
Rudolf,  Duke  of  Austria,  sent  him  as  ambassador  to 
Pope  Urban  V.  In  that  same  year  the  University  of 
Vienna  was  founded  and  through  the  influence  of 
Rudolf,  Albert  of  Ricmerstorp  was  elected  first  rector. 
He  was  consequently  appointed  a  canon  of  Ilildes- 
heim  and  (21  Oct.,  1366)  Bishop  of  Halberstadt. 

All  the  works  which  we  possess  under  the  name  of 
Albert  of  Saxony  belong  to  Albert  of  Helmstadt. 
Some  were  devoted  to  logic,  others  to  physics.  The 
study  of  these  books  is  admirably  calculated  to  in- 
form us  on  the  views  current  at  the  University  of 
Paris  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
treatises  on  logic  written  by  Albert  of  Saxony  are  de- 
voted to  the  detailed  and  subtle  dialectic  which  at  the 
end  of  the  thirteenth  century  Petrus  Hispanus  had 
introduced  into  the  teaching  of  the  Parisian  Scholas- 
ticism, but  they  present  neither  the  disorder  nor  the 
multitude  of  empty  quibbles  which  about  the  same 
time  were  introduced  into  the  instruction  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  and  which  became  predominant 
there  under  the  influence  of  William  Heytesbury. 
Albert  of  Saxony's  treatises  on  physics  consist  of  a 
"Tractatus  proportionum "  and  questions  on  Aris- 
totle's '"physics'',  "l>e  Ceelo",  and  "De  generatione 
et  corruptione".  These  contain,  in  a  clear,  precise, 
and  concise  form,  an  explanation  of  numerous  ideas 
which  exercised  great  influence  on  the  development 
of  modern  science,  which  ideas,  however,  were  not 
wholly  personal  to  Albert  of  Helmstadt,  many  of  the 
most  important  of  them  being  derived  from  his  mas- 
tor,  Jean  Buridan.  He  abandoned  the  old  Peripa- 
tetic dynamics  which  ascribed  the  movement  of  pro- 
jectiles to  disturbed  air.  With  Buridan  he  placed  the 
cause  of  this  movement  in  an  impetus  put  into  the 
projectile  by  the  person  who  threw  it;  the  part  he 
assigned  to  this  impetus  is  very  like  that  which  we 
now  attribute  to  living  force.  With  Buridan  he  con- 
sidered that  the  heavens  were  not  moved  by  intelli- 
gences, but.  like  projectiles,  by  the  impetus  which 
God  gave  them  when  Hi'  created  them.  With  Buri- 
dan he  saw  in  the  increase  of  impetus  the  reason  of 
the  acceleration  in  the  fall  of  a  heavy  body.  He  fur- 
ther taught  that  the  velocity  of  a  falling  weight  in- 
creased in  proportion  either  to  the  spare  traversed 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fall  or  to  the  time  elapsed, 
but  he  did  not  decide  between  these  two. 

The  equilibrium  of  the  earth  and  seas  Is  the  subject 
of  a  favourite  theory  of  Albert's.  The  entire  terres- 
trial element  Is  in' equilibrium  when  its  centre  of 
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gravity  coincides  with  the  centre  of  the  world.  More- 
over, the  terrestrial  mass  has  not  everywhere  the  same 
density,  so  that  its  centre  of  gravity  does  not  coincide 
with  the  centre  of  its  figure.  Thus  the  lightest  part 
of  the  earth  is  more  distant  from  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  earth  than  the  heaviest  port.  The  erosion  pro- 
duced by  rivers  constantly  draws  terrestrial  particles 
from  the  continents  to  the  bosom  of  the  sea.  This 
erosion,  which,  by  scooping  out  the  valleys,  has 
shaped  the  mountains,  constantly  displaces  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  terrestrial  mass,  and  this  mass  is  in 
motion  to  bring  back  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
earth  to  the  centre  of  its  figure.  Through  this  motion 
the  submerged  portions  of  the  earth  constantly  push 
upwards  the  emerged  parts,  which  an-  incessantly  be- 
ing eaten  away  and  afterwartls  replaced  by  the  sub- 
merged parts.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury this  theory  of  Albert's  strongly  attracted  the 
attention  of  Iiconardo  da  Vinci,  anil  it  was  to  confirm 
it  that  he  devoted  himself  to  numerous  observations 
of  fossils.  Albert  of  Saxony,  moreover,  ascribed  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  to  the  similar  very  slow 
movement  of  the  terrestrial  element. 

His  "Tractatus  nroportionum  "  went  through 
eleven  editions;  one  bears  no  date  or  indication  of  its 
origin;  three  were  issued  at  Padua  in  1482,  1484,  and 
1487;  four  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1487;  1494,  and 
twice  in  1496;  two  were  printed  at  Venice  in  1502  and 
1506;  finally,  an  edition  without  date  or  printer's 
name  was  issued  at  Paris.  The  "Subtilisimo?  qua?s- 
tiones  super  octo  libros  PhvBicorum"  were  printed  at 
Padua  in  1499,  at  Venice  "in  1504  and  1516.  The 
"Quiestioncs  in  Aristotelis  librae  de  Qrloet  Mundo" 
were  published  at  Pavia  in  1481,  at  Venice  in  1492  and 
1497.  The  "(juiPstionea  in  libros  de  generatione  et 
comiptione",  with  the  commentaries  and  questions 
which  Gilles  of  Kome  and  Marsilius  of  Ingncn  had 
compiled  on  the  same  subject,  were  printed  at  Venice 
in  1504,  1505,  and  1518.  Albert's  " Quiestiones "  on 
the  Physics,  the  "De  Ccelo",  and  the  "De  genera- 
tione", followed  by  the  questions  of  Themon  and  of 
Buridan  on  the  "De  anima",  were  printed  in  Paris 
in  1516  and  1518.  The  "Qiucstiones  super  libros 
posteriorum  Aristotelis"  were  printed  at  Venice  in 
1497;  the  "Sophismata"  at  Paris  in  1489;  the 
"Tractatus  obligationum"  at  Lvons  in  1498;  the  two 
last-named  works,  joined  with  the  "  Insolubilia", 
were  published  at  Paris  in  1490,  1495,  and  at  an  un- 
known date.  In  1496  was  printed  at  Bologna  the 
"Expositio  aurea  et  admodum  mil  is  su|>er  artem 
veterem,  edita  per  venerabilem  inccptorem  fratrem 
Gulielmum  de  Ocham  cum  qucstionibus  Albert  i  parvi 
de  Saxonia".  Finally,  the  "Logica  Albcrtucii  was 
edited  at  Venice  in  1522. 
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Pierre  Duhem. 
Saxony,  Vicariate  Apostouc  of.   See  Saxony. 

Scalabrini  Fathers.  See  Missionaries  of  Saint 
Charles  Bokromeo,  Congregation  or. 

Scala  Sancta  (Holt  Stairs),  consisting  of  twenfy- 
fijiht  white  marble  Hteps,  at  Kome,  near  the  I  ji  to  ran; 
according  to  tradition  the  staircase  leading  once  to 
the  pnetorium  of  Pilate  at  Jerusalem,  hence  sancti- 
fies! by  the  footsteps  of  Our  Lord  during  his  Passion. 
The  historians  of  the  monument  relate  that  the  Holy 


Stairs  were  brought  from  Jerusalem  to  Rome  about 
326  by  St.  Helena,  mother  of  Constantine  the  Great. 
In  the  Middle  Ages  they  were  known  as  Scala 
Pilali,  the  Stairs  of  Pilate.  From  old  plans  it  can 
be  gathered  that  they  led  to  a  corridor  of  the  Lateran 
Palace,  near  the  Chapel  of  St.  Sylvester,  were  covered 
with  a  special  roof,  and  had  at  their  Hides  other  stairs 
for  common  use.  When  Sixtus  V  in  1589  destroyed 
the  old  papal  pal. -ire  and  built  the  new  one,  he  ordered 
the  Holy  Stairs  to  be  transferred  to  their  present  site, 
befon  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  (Holy  of  Holies).  The 
latter  is  the  old  private  papal  chapel,  dedicated  to  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  only  remaining  part  of  the  former 


The  Scala  Sascta 
("hurrh  tt  S.  BaJVMOta  Komi' 


Lateran  Palace,  receiving  its  name  from  the  many 
precious  relics  preserved  there.  The  Sancla  Sanc- 
torum also  contains  the  celebrated  image  of  Christ, 
"not  made  by  human  hands",  which  on  certain  occa- 
sions used  to  be  carried  through  Home  in  procession. 
These  holy  treasures,  which  since  Leo  X  (1513-21) 
have  not  rxien  seen  bv  anylxxly5  have  recently  been 
the  object  of  learned  dissertations  by  Grisar  and 
Lauer. 

In  its  new  site  the  Scala  Sancta  is  flanked  by  four 
other  stairs,  two  on  each  side,  for  common  use,  since 
the  Holy  Stairs  may  only  be  ascended  on  the  knees, 
a  devotion  much  in  favour  with  pilgrims  and  the 
Roman  faithful,  especially  on  Fridays  and  in  Lent. 
Not  a  few  popes  are  recorded  to  have  performed  this 
pious  exercise;  Pius  IX,  who  in  1853  entrusted  the 
Passionist  Fathers  with  the  care  of  the  sanctuary, 
ascended  the  Holy  Stairs  on  19  Sept.,  1870,  the 
eve  of  the  entrance  of  the  Piedmontesc  into  Rome. 
Pius  VII  on 2  Sept.,  1817  granted  those  who  ascend 
the  stairs  in  the  prescribed  manner  an  indulgence  of 
nine  years  for  every  step.  Finally  Pius  X,  on  26  Feb., 
1908,  granted  a  plenary  indulgence  to  be  gained  as 
often  as  the  stairs  are  devoutly  ascended  after  con- 
fession and  communion.  Imitations  of  the  Scala 
Sancta  have  been  erected  in  various  places,  as  in 
Lourdes  and  in  some  convents  of  nuns,  and  indul- 
gences arc  attached  to  them  bv  special  concessions. 

Tttmmi,  The  H,./v  JW  of  Juotlre  (l^ndon.  1900).  1S5- 
198;  Manner  of  rieilina  and  drroutty  attendina  the  Hot  /  Sloim 
(Kome,    1907);    Tumasi,    Scala   Sancta    pit*  tleotculationtt 
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(Rome,  1667);  Sobeaivi,  De  Stall  Sanrta  ante  Saneta  Sandorum 
in  Latrrano  eutla  (Rnim,  W72) :  MaRakooni.  Ittoria  drlF 
antichise-ima  oratorio  o  ca pp*Mi  di  S.  Lorenzo  nel  Patrtarchto 
Laleranenf  .  .  .  (Rome,  1747);  Bambi.  Memorit  wacre  delta 
cappella  lit  Sanda  Sanctorum  e  drlla  Scala  del  Palatto  di  Pi- 
lato  dttta  toloarmtnt*  la  Scala  Saneta  (Rome,  1708);  Max- 
icccoxi,  Memorie  ttttritke  delht  Stain  Santa  t  dell"  in*igne  *»• 
tunrio  di  Saneta  Sandorum  (Rome.  IH40I;  R»»r»M.  D*  Ranilitaet 
PatriareJtio  tsiteranrnei  (Rome.  IB.VI)  331-33:  361-84;  Qcabkn- 
bIMI'n.  Hietoriea  .  .  .  Terra1  Sandtr  elueviatio.  II  (2ml  ed.,  Venice. 
1HS1),  1  in-  1 1 .  AMMO  lit  Rama  netTda  di  mezzo.  I  (Rome,  ISJil), 
332  Mjq.;  Akuellim,  Le  Chieee  d\  Hama,  2nd  eel.  (Rump,  1K91), 
10S  Kjq.:  Bkrinoek,  Di(  AUdtte.  13th  ed.  (Padrrbura.  1910), 
43.>-3li.  Lai'KB.  Le  trim  du  Saneta  Sanctorum  (Puria.  lWttii; 
Ghirar.  II  Saneta  Sanctorum  ed  il  tuo  trioro  taero  (Rome.  1907). 

LlVARICB  OlIGER. 

Scaliger  (It.,  Della  Scala),  Juuvs  Cesar, 
humanist,  b.  at  Riva  on  Lake  Garda  in  1484;  d.  at 
Agcn,  France,  21  Oct.,  1558.  He  was  brought  to 
France  as  physician  to  Antonio  de  la  Rovera,  Bishop 
of  Agen,  and  l>eeame  a  French  citizen  under  the 

name  of  Jules 
Cesar  de  l'Escale 
dc  Bordonis.  He 
took  part  in  the 
discussion  run- 
ceming  Cicero- 
nianism  and  be- 
gan his  career  as 
a  humanist  by  a 
violent  work 
against  Erasmus, 
"Oratio  pro  Ci- 
cerone contra 
Erasmu  m  "  ( Paris, 
1531).  He  de- 
fended the  abso- 
lute perfection  of 
Cicero's  st  vie  and 
denounced"  Eras- 
mus as  a  mere 
proof  corrector,  a 
parasite,  and  a 
parricide.  Eras- 
mus kept  silence. 
In  15.16  Scaliger 

issued  a  still  more  violent  discourse.  The  two  dis- 
courses were  combined:  "Advcreus  D.  Erasmum  orn- 
tioncs  dure  eloqucntia;  romanip  vindices  cum  auctoris 
opuseulis"  (Toulouse,  1621).  He  wrote  a  more  solid 
work  in  a  calmer  tone  in  "De  cansis  linguie  latins 
libri  XIII"  (Lyons,  1540;  Geneva,  1580).  in  which 
he  analyzed  the  correct  style  of  Cicero  and  indicated 
6.14  mistakes  of  Valla  and  his  predecessors.  He  was 
the  first  to  attempt  a  systematic  treatise  on  poetry: 
"Poctices  libri  orto"  (Lyons,  1561;  Lcvdcn,  15S1; 
Heidelberg,  1607).  The  general  principles  of  this 
work  are  derived  from  Aristotle  whom  he  calls  "  im- 
pcrator  noster;  omnium  bonamm  artitim  dictator 
pcr|wtuus".  Like  Aristotle  he  makes  imitation  the 
basis  .if  all  poetry.  He  spoiled  his  work  by  exagger- 
ations; not  only  does  he  place  Virgil  above  Homer 
but  he  places  the  Homeric  epics  below  the  "Hero 
and  Leandcr "  of  MuatCUB,  a  pod  Of  the  Byzantine 
period;  it  is  tnie  that  Scaliger  identifies  him  with 
the  legendary  Marcus,  a  disciple  of  Orpheus  (Poet., 
V,  2).  He  declared  that  Seneca  was  not  Mipaaaod 
in  grandeur  by  any  of  the  Greek  tragedians.  This 
last  opinion  w;is  not  without  its  consequences;  it 
explains  the  excessive  liking  of  Shakespeare,  Cor- 
iieillc.  an<l  many  of  their  contemporaries  for  the 
tngeiltei  of  Heaeca. 
gcaUgp?  is  also  the  author  of  the  following  works: 
De  romietfl  diroeuaionibus"  (Lyons,  I5:«i) ;  "Exo- 
t.  n.  arum  Mten-it at ionum  de  subtilitatc  ad  II.  Car- 
danuni  [Paris,  1637:  Basle.  1580);  "Poemata" 
lUeneva,  1574;  H.idehVrg.  m*)>:  "Epistoke  et 
Orotioncs /  (Leydcn.  ifsKli.  He  translate.!  into 
iri'o"  »  a  •Neural  Hwtoiy"  [Toulouse, 
™  lnt'  "IiLsomnia  "'  of  Hippocrates,  and  wrote 


commentaries  on  the  treatises  on  plants  of  Theo- 
phrastes  and  Aristotle.  As  a  physician  he  was  much 
interested  in  botany:  he  demonstrated  the  necessity 
of  abandoning  the  classification  of  plants  based  on 
their  properties  and  of  establishing  one  based  on 
their  distinctive  characteristics.  He  was  violent, 
vain,  and  given  to  exaggeration.  His  faults  spoiled 
pleasing  natural  gifts  and  wide  learning. 

XtNARJ>,  Lee  ylattiateure,  de  la  rfpuhltque  de*  trttrrt  aui  XV*, 
X  Yb,  et  XVII'  tuWU*.  I  (Pari..  !hi;i»,  mwOO;  Saixtubcrt, 
Ilittory  nf  literary  eritiHtm,  II  (Edinburgh  ami  Ixmdnn,  1902), 
69;  I.INTILHAC.  Ot  J.  C.  Sealiarri  Poetirn  (Paru.  1RS7);  Sandys, 
A  lltstory  of  Clatrical  Scholartkip,  II  (CanibrHiicc.  1 90S),  177. 

Paul,  Lejay. 

Scalimoli,  theologian,  better  known  by  his  reli- 
gious name,  Andrea  di  Castellan  a,  from  his  place  of 
origin  in  Apulia.  He  entered  the  Order  of  the  Con- 
ventual Franciscans  in  the  IYovince  of  St.  Nicholas 
(Bari),  of  which  he  was  later  ap'mintcd  provincial. 
His  experience  as  a  missionary  in  Moldavia,  Wal- 
lachia,  and  Transylvania,  as  Prefect  Apostolic  of  Hun- 
gary, and  as  visitor  general  of  the  Franciscan  missions 
in  Russia  led  him  to  the  composition  of  a  work  which 
was  approved  by  the  general  of  the  order  in  1642,  and 
is  dedicated  to  Cardinal  Barberini  "Missionarius 
a|x>8tolicus  a  Sacra  Congregatione  de  Propaganda 
tide  instructus  quomodo  debeat  inter  hiereticos  vi- 
vere,  pravitates  eorum  convincere,  et  in  fide  catholica 
proficere  |xt  Germaniam,  Polonium,  lTngariam,  et  per 
omnes  partes  ubi  vigent  blasphemue  lutheraiue" 
(Bologna,  1644). 

Wadding,  Scriptore*  ordinit  minorum  (Roaie,  1906),  16; 
Shabagija.  Supptrmrntum  rt  mttiaatioad  uripiart*  trium  ordinum 
S.  Francwi  (Rome.  190H),  35-36;  Pmascmisi.  Bibliatofa  f 
mrmorif  letteraru  di  icrtiiuri  franceeenn t  contenluali  (ModeDa, 
1093),  M. 

C.  A.  DllBRAT. 

• 

Scammon,  I'i.i.akim  Parker,  educator,  b.  at 
Whitefield,  Maine,  U.  S.  A.,  27  Dec.,  1816;  d.  at 
New  York,  7  Dec.,  1S94.  Having  received  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  V.  S.  Militaiy  Academy  at  West 
Point  he  made  the  usual  course  there  and  graduated 
(1H37)  fifth  in  a  class  of  fifty-two.  He  remained  at 
the  academy  as  a  tutor  in  mathematics,  having  among 
his  pupils  the  future  Generals  Grant,  Rosecrans, 
Newton,  and  other  famous  army  officers.  During 
the  Seminole  war  he  saw  active  sen-ice  and  was  one 
of  General  Scott's  aides  in  the  Mexican  war  (1846- 
47),  his  bravery  at  Vera  Cruz  winning  him  promotion. 
Just  before  starting  from  New  York  for  the  war  in 
lMii  he  became  a  convert.  From  1M7  io  1S54  In- 
was  attached  to  the  topographical  corps  surveying 
the  Upper  Lakes.  In  1856  he  left  the  army.  Later 
he  taught  mathematics  at  St.  Mary's  College,  and  at 
the  Polytechnic  College.  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  He  took 
an  active  part  as  a  volunteer  in  the  Civil  War,  re- 
ceiving the  commission  of  brigadier-general  on  15 
Oct.,  1SIV2.  He  was  1*.  S.  Consul  at  Prince  Edward 
Island  from  IS66  to  IK71,  and,  from  IS75  until  his 
retirement  f|882),  was  profi-ssor  of  mathematics  at 
Baton  Hall  College,  South  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

COLWTM,  flii«0.  R'W'ter  Ofirrrt  and  tlraduatr*  I'.  S.  Military 
Araiiamy  (Boston,  IH9I);  Kt.YNS.  t'athatir  Church  in  AVw 
Jernry  ( Mt>rri«t«>wn,  IWM);  Sol.  Cyclopedia  Am.  Riog,,  n.  v.; 
Freeman'*  Journal  (New  York),  file*. 

Thomas  F.  Meeiian. 

Scandal.— This  article  will  treat:  I.  The  Notion 
of  Scandal;  II.  Its  Divisions;  III.  Its  Malice; 
IV.  Cases  in  which  the  Sis  of  Scandal  Occcrs. 

I.  Notion  of  Scandal.  -According  to  St.  Thomas 
(II-II.  O.  liii,  a.  1)  scandal  is  a  word  or  action  evil  in 
itself,  which  occasions  another's  spiritual  ruin.  It  is 
a  word  or  action,  that  is  either  an  external  act — for  an 
internal  act  can  have  no  influence  on  the  conduct 
of  another— or  the  omission  of  an  external  act,  he- 
cause  to  omit  what  one  should  do  is  equivalent  to 
doing  what  is  forbidden;  it  must  l>e  evil  in  itself,  or  in 
appearance;  this  is  the  interpretation  of  the  words  of 
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St.  Thomas:  minus  retium.  It  is  not  the  physical 
cause  of  a  neighbour's  sin,  but  only  the  moral  cause,  or 
occasion;  further,  this  moral  causality  may  be  un- 
derstood in  a  strict  sense,  as  when  one  orders,  re- 
quests, or  advises  another  to  commit  the  sin  (this 
is  strictly  inductive  scandal,  which  some  call  co-opera- 
tion in  a  broad  sense),  or  in  a  large  sense,  as  when  a 
person  without  being  directly  concerned  in  the  sin 
nevertheless  exercises  a  certain  influence  on  the  sin  of 
his  neighbour,  e.  g.  by  committing  such  a  sin  in  his 
presence  (this  is  inductive  scandal  in  a  broad  sense). 
For  scandal  to  exist  it  is  therefore  essential  and  suffi- 
cient, with  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  act  and  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  takes  place,  that  it  be 
of  a  nature  to  induce  sin  in  another;  consequently  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  neighbour  should  actually  fall 
into  sin;  and  on  the  other  hand,  for  scandal  strictly 
so-called,  it  is  not  enough  that  a  neighbour  take  oc- 
casion to  do  evil  from  a  word  or  action  which  is  not  a 
subject  of  scandal  and  exercise*  no  influence  on  his 
action;  it  must  be  a  cause  of  spiritual  ruin,  that  is  of 
ain,  consequently  that  is  not  scandal  which  merely 
dissuades  the  neighbour  from  a  more  perfect  act,  as  for 
instance,  prayer,  the  practice  of  the  Kvangelical  vir- 
tues, the  more  frequent  use  of  the  sacraments,  etc. 
Still  less  can  that  be  considered  scandal,  which  only 
arousi*  comment,  indignation,  horror  etc.,  for  in- 
stance blasphemy  committed  in  the  presence  of  a 
priest  or  of  a  religious;  it  is  true  that  the  act  arouses 
indignation  and  in  common  parlance  it  is  often  called 
scandalous,  but  this  way  of  shaking  is  inaccurate,  and 
in  strictly  theological  terminology  it  is  not  the  sin  of 
scandal.  Hence  scanilal  is  in  itself  an  evil  act,  at 
least  in  appearance,  and  as  such  it  exercises  on  the  will 
of  another  an  influence  more  or  less  great  which  in- 
duces to  sin.  Furthermore,  when  the  action  from 
which  another  takes  occasion  of  sin  is  not  bad,  either 
in  itself  or  in  appearance,  it  may  violate  charity  (sec 
below >.  but  strictly  speaking  it  is  not  the  sin  of  scan- 
dal. However,  some  authorities  understanding  the 
word  scandal  in  a  wider  sense  include  in  it  this  case. 

II.  Divisions  — (1)  Scandal  is  divided  into  active 
and  passive.  Active  scandal  is  that  which  has  been  de- 
fined above;  passive  scandal  is  the  sin  which  another 
commits  in  consequence  of  active  scandal.  Passive 
scandal  is  called  scandal  given  (scandalnm  datum), 
when  the  ait  of  the  srandalizer  is  of  a  nature  to  oc- 
casion it;  and  scandal  received  (itccejytum),  when  the 
action  of  the  one  who  scandalizes  is  due  solely  to  ig- 
norance or  weakness— this  is  scandal  of  the  weak 
(infirmorum)  — or  to  malice  and  evil  inclinations— this 
is  Pharisaical  scandal,  which  was  that  of  the  Pharis«<cs 
with  regard  to  the  words  and  actions  of  Christ,  (2) 
Active  scandal  is  direct  when  he  who  commits  it  has 
the  intention  of  inducing  another  to  sin;  such  is  the 
sin  of  one  who  solicits  another  to  the  crime  of  adultery, 
theft  etc.  If  one  prevails  upon  another  to  commit  the 
sin  not  onlv  because  of  an  advantage  or  pleasure  be- 
lieved to  accrue  therefrom  but  chiefly  because  of  the 
sin  itself,  because  it  is  an  offence  to  Cod  or  the  ruin  of 
a  neighbour's  soul,  direct  scandal  is  called  by  the  ex- 
pressive name  of  diabolical  scandal.  On  the  other 
hand  scandal  is  only  indirect  when  without  the  inten- 
tion to  cause  another  to  fall  into  sin  we  say  a  word  or 
perform  a  deed  which  is  for  him  an  occasion  of  sin. 

III.  Malice- (1)  That  active  scandal  is  a  mortal 
sin  Christ  Himself  has  taught  iMatt..  xviii.Osqq.)  and 
reason  makes  evident.  If  charity  obliges  us  to  assist 
our  neighbour's  temporal  and  spiritual  necessities 
(are  Alms;  Correction)  it  obliges  us  still  more 
strongly  not  to  be  to  him  a  cause  of  sin  or  spiritual 
ruin.  Hence  it  follows  that  every  sin  of  scandal  is 
contrary  to  charity.  Moreover  CJi  direct  scandal  is 
obviously  contrary  to  the  virtue  against  which  an- 
other is  induced  to  sin:  in  fact  every  virtue  forbids  not 
only  its  violation  by  ourselves  but  also  that  we  should 
desire  its  violation  by  another.    (3)  Indirect  scandal 


is  also  contrary  to  charity  (see  above);  but  is  it  also 
opposed  to  the  virtue  violated  by  another?  St.  Al- 
phonsus  answers  in  the  affirmative;  others,  and  this 
seems  the  true  opinion,  deny  this.  In  fact  no  one  has 
hitherto  proved  this  species  of  malice,  and  those  who 
admit  it  are  not  consistent  with  themselves,  for  they 
should  also  maintain,  which  no  one  does,  that  anyone 
who  is  indirectly  the  cause  of  an  injustice  by  another 
is  also  bound  to  restitution;  what  is  true  of  justice 
should  hold  good  for  the  other  virtues. 

IV.  The  question  remains:  When  is  there  a  sin  of 
scandal?  for  it  is  obvious  that  not  all  who  are  the 
occasion  of  sin  to  others  are  thereby  guilty.  (1)  As 
a  general  rule  the  sin  of  scandal  exist*  when  one  di- 
rectly induces  another  to  do  a  thing  which  he  cannot 
do  without  sin,  either  formal  or  material,  e.  g.  by 
soliciting  a  person  to  perjury,  drunkenness,  sins  of  the 
flesh,  etc.,  even  though  the  |H>rson  induced  to  this  act 
is  habitually  or  at  the  time  disposed  to  commit  it. 
It  is  otherwise  when  the  thing  we  ask  is  good  or  indif- 
ferent; this  may  be  done  without  scandal  and  without 
sin,  when  there  is  a  just  cause  or  serious  reason  for 
asking  it;  even  though  one  foresees  that  the  other  will 
probably  sin  in  granting  it;  thus  for  the  common  weal 
a  judge  may  demand  an  oath  even  from  those  who 
will  probably  commit  perjury;  one  who  has  need  of 
money  and  who  cannot  find  anyone  who  will  lend  to 
him  may  have  recourse  to  an  usurer  although  he  fore- 
sees that  the  latter  will  exact  exorbitant  and  unjust 
interest,  etc.  The  thing  asked  must  be  without  sin 
either  formal  or  material  because  it  is  not  allowed  to 
profit  by  the  ignorance  of  another  to  induce  him  to 
commit  what  is  forbidden;  to  cause  a  child  to  utter 
blasphemies,  to  induce  someone  who  is  unaware  of  the 
precept  of  the  Church  to  eat  flesh  on  a  fast  day,  and 
so  on.  In  fact  in  all  these  cases  the  sin  is  to  be  as- 
cribed to  the  person  who  endeavours  to  cause  it. 
This  is  the  general  rule,  but  here  the  question  arises, 
may  one  advise  another  bent  on  committing  a  great 
crime  to  be  satisfied  instead  with  doing  something  less 
evil?  This  question  is  much  discuss**!,  but  the  opin- 
ion which  considers  such  a  course  justifiable  is  prob- 
able and  may  be  followed  in  practice.  In  fact  the 
advice  thus  given  is  not  properly  speaking  advice  to 
do  evil  but  to  do  a  lesser  evil  or  rather  not  to  do  the 
greater  evil  which  a  man  intends  to  commit;  therefore 
some  writers  exact  that  the  words  or  circumstances 
must  demonstrate  that  one  advises  the  evil  solely  as 
the  lesser  evil;  others,  however,  consider  it  sufficient 
that  such  be  the  intention,  even  when  not  made  mani- 
fest .  of  the  person  who  gives  the  advice.  Nevertheless, 
if  a  man  had  decided  to  do  an  injury'  to  a  certain  per- 
son one  could  not — unless  in  exceptional  circumstances 
— induce  him  to  do  a  lesser  injury  to  any  other  person. 

(2)  He  is  guilty  of  the  sin  of  scandal  who  without 
positively  pledging  or  inducing  to  sin  nevertheless  per- 
forms an  act  evil  in  itself  which  will  be  an  occasion 
of  sin  to  another.  The  same  must  be  said  when  the 
act  is  evil  only  in  apjiearance,  unless  there  be  sufficient 
reason  to  act  and  to  permit  the  fault  of  another. 
Thus  those  who  blaspheme  before  others  when  they 
foresee  that  their  example  will  cause  the  latter  to 
blaspheme  are  guilty  of  scandal;  so  also  those  who 
attack  religion  or  morals,  hold  immoral  conversation, 
sing  immoral  songs  or  (by  their  behaviour,  dress,  writ- 
ings etc.)  offend  against  the  laws  of  decency  and 
modestv,  when  thev  foresee,  as  is  usual,  that  those 
who  see',  hear,  or  read  will  be  impelled  to  sin.  (3)  To  pre- 
vent another's  sin  one  may  even  be  bound  to  forego  an 
act  which  is  sinful  neither  in  itself  nor  in  appearance, 
but  which  is  nevertheless  the  occasion  of  sin  to  an- 
other, unless  there  be  sufficient  reason  toact  otherwise. 
It  has  already  Ix-en  shown  that  when  there  i.»  a  just 
cause  we  may  ask  of  another  a  thing  which  he  can  do 
without  sin  although  we  niav  foresee  that  he  will  not 
do  it  without  fault .  Likewise  we  are  not  bound  to  bo 
disturbed  by  pharisaical  scandal,  which  may  follow  an 
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action  we  perform;  but  we  must  avoid  scandalizing  the 
weak  if  we  can  do  no  easily.  The  application  of  these 
principles  depends  on  concrete  circumstances,  which 
vary  with  each  ease;  however,  the  following  general 
rules  may  be  given:  (1)  To  prevent  scandalizing 
another  wo  must  never  transgress  the  negative  pre- 
cepts of  the  natural  law,  nor  its  positive  precepts  in 
cases  where  they  truly  bind;  thus  it  is  not  permitted 
to  lie  to  prevent  a  mortal  ein,  neither  can  one  neglect 
receiving  baptism  to  avoid  the  blasphemies  of  one's 
parents.  (2)  It  is  not  permitted  to  pass  over  any 
precept  whatever  in  order  to  prevent  pharisaieul  scan- 
dal, but  we  may  and  even  should,  in  special  casus  and 
for  one  oi  two  occasions,  pass  over  a  precept  whether 
Divine  or  human,  to  avoid  scandalizing  the  weak. 
(3)  We  should,  to  avoid  scandal,  forego  good  or  in- 
different works  which  are  not  of  precept,  if  we  can  do 
so  without  great  inconvenience.  (4)  Finally,  to  pro- 
vent  the  scandal  of  the  weak  we  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  sacrifice  some  temporal  good  of  less  importance, 
but  we  are  not  bound  to  do  this  when  the  goods  are  of 
greater  importance. 

Behabdi.  Thtrtonia  moralii.  throrito-pmetiea  (Fkdu,  190I): 
BeioT.  Compend.  lU,  mar.  ad  menlem  P.  Guru  (Paris.  1908); 
IVAnmb.ile,  Summuia  IhnU.  mw.  (Home.  190S);  G4sicot- 
R«1j«>i\nh,  Thtol.  mur.  inttil.  (Hnurk  I'.XlOt:  Lehmkihl 
mar.  Kmhur«.  1910);  N<  >luin  Summa  iheaingiiw  mornii*:  De 
prate plit  H  teelfsia  UniMbrurk,  1HOK) ;  St.  Though,  Summa  Iheol. 
II-II,  Q.  xliii.  with  t'njetan's  eommrumry ;  8.  \Lmn\nv».  Theol. 
mnr.  It.  tr.  Ill  (Home.  1005):  Bocqcilion.  Dt  rirtuliinu  Ihraloaicim 
(Bni«w.  1H90)  with  annotation*  l>v  Wafkelaebt  (Bru«»w.  lion) ; 
WArrrntBT.  Quelle  repiee  tie  p/eh*  mwI  relui  <iui  donne  U  tran- 
daltt  in  \outelle  revue  thMmjimte ,  XV  (Tournai,  \ss3);  Clla- 
tinne.  brugenei  (IlrujtM.  lHtKS— ),  rvpraally  VIII  (190.1)  and  XIV 
(1909). 

A.  Van  der  Heeren. 
Lawrence.   See  Salt  Lake,  Diocese 


Scannabecchi,  Filippo  [Dalmahio:  Lippo  di 
Dalmasio;  Lippo  Dalle  Madonxe;  Mi'ratohi(?)], 
Bofamaw  painter,  b.  about  1360;  d.  about  1410.  Of 
his  life  and  career  we  know  exceedingly  little.  Mal- 
vasia  gives  few  details,  but  regards  his  work  as  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  sayB  that  no  great 
family  in  Bologna  was  without  an  example  of  it. 
It  is  not  easy  at  the  present  day  to  know  upon  what 
basis  Malvasia  wrote,  because  there  is  no  work  of 
Scannabecchi  which  seems  to  modern  critics  to  de- 
serve such  praise.  He  was,  however,  one  of  the  earliest 
painters  of  Bologna,  and  one  of  the  first  to  reveal 
beauty  in  the  features  of  the  Madonna  and  Child. 
His  father,  Dalmasio  Scannabecchi,  who  painted  in 
the  same  city,  trained  him,  and  also  Vitale  da  Bologna. 
W  c  have  no  definite  dates  concerning  him,  save  that 
he  made  his  will  in  1410.  The  name  Muratori,  by 
which  one  or  two  writers  have  stvled  him,  really 
belongs  to  another  artist  of  the  name  of  Scannabecchi. 
a  woman,  Teresa,  a  seventeenth-century  painter,  and 
should  not  Is-  applied  to  him.  I  lis  name  of  Lippo 
Dalle  Madonne  was  given  him  because  he  usually 
painted  the  Madonna. 

Tlwn-  is  »  n  L  rrnoc.  to  him  in  U  PuWishe  Pitturr  ,U  Piarmza 
(Pmwuji  I.*));  M»i.v»m.i,  Fehina  Pillriee  iB..I,irna.  HITS); 
the  unpuhliAhoI  memoir*  of  Uhetti  in  th<>  IMnvn  Miiaruin. 

Geohue  Charles  Williamson. 
ScanneU,  Richaro.   See  Omaha,  Diotesp.  of. 
Scapular.— I  Name,  Mkamno.  and  Origin.— 
I  he  scapular  ifrom  Lat.  scapula,  shoulder)  fonns  a 
part  and  now  the  most  important  part,  of  the  habit 
of  the  monastic  orders.    Other  orders  and  numerous 
n-ugitms  congregations  fboth  male  and  female i  have 
also  adopted  the  scapular  from  the  monastic  orders, 
it  is  usually  worn  over  the  habit  or  soutane.  It 
COnaiM- ;  essentially  of  a  piece  of  cloth  about  the  width 
O!  tlie  breast  fro,,,  ()„o  shoulder  to  the  other  (i  c 
aboil    fourteen  to  eighteen  inches,,  and  of  such  a 
.  hi    I     '  i  n,nr,'"7",<  fl'"le  to  the  feet  in  fr->tit  and 

l ,  i"'1"'  T  *,9° ",,,,r,<T  f,,r'1'*  "f  toe  scapular. 

ID  the  middle  is  the  opening  for  the  head,  the  scapular 


thus  hanging  down  from  two 
segments  resting  on  the  shoulders.  Originally  the 
longitudinal  segment*  of  cloth  were  confined  by  cross 
segments  passing  under  the  arms— a  form  which 
exists  even  to-day.  In  former 
ments  of  cloth  hung  over  the 
covered,  and  thus  formed  a  cross  with  the 
tudinal  segments  over  the  breast  and  back 
L.,  CIII,  1231,  editorial  note).  This  monastic  scap- 
ular, like  the  whole  monastic  habit  and  indeed  the  lit- 
urgical vestments  of  the  prieat,  developed  from  the 
ordinary  clothing  of  the  laity.  And,  just  as  the 
stole  is  the  special  sign  of  the  priestly  dignity 

f  the  in 


also  two  seg- 
s,  which  they 
th  the  longi- 
baek  (cf.  P. 


power,  the  scapular  is  now  the  sign  of  . 
In  the  West,  in  the  case  of  St.  Benedict,  the  scapular 
was  at  first  nothing  else  than  a  working  garment  or 
apron  such  as  was  then  worn  by  agricultural  labourers. 
Thus,  in  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict,  it  was  expressly 
termed  "scapulare  propter  opera"  (c.  xxv  in  P.  L.. 
LXXVI,  771).  From  this  developed  the  special 
monastic  garment,  to  which  a  hood  could  Is?  fas- 
tened at  the  back.  In  fact,  the  original  scapular 
of  the  Dominican  Order  was  so  made  that  it  acted 
also  as  a  covering  for  the  head,  and  thus  as  a  hood 
(cf.  Quctif-Kchard.  "Scriptores  ord.  praed.",  I,  75; 
"  Theodemari  epist.  ad  Carol.  Beg."  in  Mon. 
Germ,  hist.:  Epp.,  IV,  Carol,  wv.,  2,  513;  cf.  "S. 
Benedicti  Anianensis  concord,  regular.",  c.  Ixii, 
in  P.  L.,  CIII,  1231,  and  ibid.,  editorial  note;  Du 
Cange-Favre,  "Gloasarium",  s.  v.  Scapulare).  The 
scapular  of  the  West  corresponded  to  the  analabus 
of  the  East  (cf.  "S.  Dorothei  abbatis  doctrina", 
I,  xiii,  in  P.  G.,  LXXXVIII,  1034;  Caaaian,  "De 
ctrnob.  instit.",  in  P.  L.,  XLIX,  68  sqq.;  Simeon 
Thessa).  archiep.,  ''Do  pomitentia",  eclxxiii,  in 
P.  C,  CLV,  495;  Goar.  ''Euchologium",  2nd  ed., 
Venice,  1730,  pp.  411,  417  sqq.). 

Monastic  formula  of  profession  of  the  West  from 
the  ninth  century  make  no  mention  of  the  investment 
with  the  scapular.  It  was  only  gradually  that  it 
became  one  of  the  important  parts  of  the  monastic 
habit.  Later,  like  the  analabus,  it  was  solemnly 
presented  during  the  clothing,  and  the  symbolism 
of  the  scapular  is  emphasized  in  the  formula  used 
during  this  ceremony.  Especially  the  atutlabus  but 
also  the  scapular  was  often  called  simply  crux  (cross) 
on  account  of  its  shape,  and  symbolism  intro- 
duced accordingly.  It  was  thus  natural  to  term 
the  scapular  juoum  Christi  (the  yoke  of  Christ); 
it  was  also  called  scutum  (shield),  as  it  was  laid  over 
the  head,  which  it  originally  covered  and  protected 
with  one  portion  (from  which  the  hood  afterwards  de- 
veloped). (Cf. **S.  Dorothei  doctrina",  loc.  cit.;  Goar, 
loc.  cit.;"  Vetusdiscipl.  monast.",  Paris,  1726,  formulte 

Frofessionis;  Gianius,  "  Annates  ord.  Servor .  t  2nd  ed., 
,  Lucca,  1719,  499  sq.,  409  sqq.).  In  the  rules  of 
the  religious  it  is  expressly  prescribed  under  penalties 
that  even  at  night  the  scapular  must  be  worn,  c.  g. 
in  the  case  of  the  Servites  and  Carmelites  ("Mon. 
Ord.  Servorum  B.  M.  V.",  I,  xxi;  "Const,  s.  Bona- 
iuntffi  1257";  "Mon.  hist.  Cannel.  Const.",  1324,  in 
Zimmerman,  31:  "Statuimus  quod  f nitres  in  tunica 
et  scapulari  dormiant  supnicincti,  sub  pawi  gravis 
culpa?  ').  For  night  the  Carmelites  have  now  a 
s|>e<-ial  smaller  scapular  which,  however,  is  still  much 
larger  than  the  so-called  great  scapular  of  the  Third 
Order  of  St.  Francis;  it  measures  about  twenty 
inches  in  length  and  ten  in  width.  In  the  Con- 
stitutions of  the  Carmelite  Order  of  1369  (Cod. 
Vatic,  lat.  3991  fol.  33  v.)  it  is  appointed  that  each 
candidate  of  the  order  must  bring  with  him  his  bed 
and  in  addition:  "habeat  etiam  cum  rauba  sua 
parvum  scapulari-  cum  tunica  ad  jacendum"  (cf. 
Wessels,  "Analeeta  Ord.  Cannel.".  Rome.  1911.  p. 
122).  Perhaps  the  smaller  scapular  for  the  night  is 
here  hinted  at  or  foreshadowed.  Perhaps  even  the 
stiudl  scapular  of  the  confraternity  (that  for  the 
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laity)  may  be  suggested,  since  the  reference  is 
to  persona  coming  from  the  world  (novices)  who 
should  have  this  small  scapular.  It  is  likewise  pre- 
scribed in  the  Constitutions  of  the  Servites  of  1237 
"quod  nullus  accedat  sine  scapulari  et  tunica  dor- 
mitum".  Again,  after  St.  Benedict  had  declared 
in  his  Rule  XXII:  "Vestiti  dormiant  et  cincti 
cingulis  aut  funibus",  it  was  prescribed  in  the  "Con- 
suetudines  sublacenses":  "Vestiti  autem  dormiant 
ill  est  ad  minus  in  una  tunica  et  scapulari  et  cincti, 
ut  sint  parati  surgere"  (Albers,  "Consuet.  monas- 
tics", II,  126).  This  scapular  thus  appears  to  have 
been  a  portion  of  the  night  clothing  of  monks. 

II.  The  Scapular  or  the  Third  Orders. — To  the 
first  orders  have  been  gradually  added  the  second 
and  third  orders  and  the  oblates,  who  receive  the 
proper  habit  from  the  first  orders.    Early  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  numerous  lay  persons  had  already  joined 
the  Benedictine  Oder  as  oblates;  these  often  re- 
ceived from  the  first  order  the  entire  monastic  habit, 
which  they  wore  either  constantly  in  the  world  or 
at  least  during  Divine  Service.    It  was  regarded  as  a 
great  grace  and  privilege  to  be  able  to  die  and  be 
buried  in  the  monastic  habit,  which  was  frequently 
given  to  the  dying  or  placed  on  the  deceased  before 
burial.    In  the  revised  statutes  of  the  Oblates  of  the 
Benedictine  Order,  confirmed  in  1891  and  1904,  it 
is  stated  in  conclusion:  "The  Oblates  may  be  buried 
in  the  black  habit  of  the  order,  with  scapular  and 
girdle,  wherever  the  conditions  allow  the  fulfilment 
of  this  pious  wish"  (Bcringer,  "Die  Ablassc",  13th 
ed.,  817;  French  tr.  "Lcs  indulgences",  3rd.  ed.,  II, 
516).  In  the  first  Rule  of  the  Third  Order  of  St  .  Francis 
of  1221  (also  in  that  of  12X9),  the  investment  is 
fairly  exactly  described,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  a 
scapular  (cf.  Sabatier,  "Opuscules  de  critique  his- 
tonquc",  I,  Paris,  1903.  "Regula  antiqua  fratrum  et 
sororum  de  pcenitentia  ,  pp.  17  sq.,  "De  modo  ves- 
tium";  "Soraphictc  legislationis  textus  originales", 
III.  Quaracchi,  1897,  pp.  81  sq.,  "De  forma  habitus 
et  qualitate  indumentorum").  The  first  Rule  of  the 
Third  Order  of  St.  Dominic  in  the  first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  century  prescribed  likewise  a  formal  and 
complete  investment.    Here  also  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  scapular.    As  in  the  case  of  the  other  third 
orders  this  made  its  appearance  later,  until  finally  it 
became  usual  to  wear  the  scapular  under  one's  ordinary 
clothing  instead  of  the  full  habit  of  the  order  (cf.  "Regola 
del  tcrz'  online  di  San  Domenieo",  Rome,  1888,  pp. 
26  sqq.    Concerning  the  investment  of  the  Oblati, 
Mantellata-,  and  Hizzoche,  see  also  Giani.  "Annales", 
2nd  ed.,  I.  Lucca,  1719,  pp.  198,  405  sqq.,  626; 
2nd  ed.,  II  Lucca,  1721,  np.  319,  392.  414,  420, 
442;"Bullar.  Carmelit.",  II,  Rome,  1718,  p.  373; 
III,  Rome,  1768,  p.  611;  Linas,  "Bullar.  B.  M.  V.  de 
Mcrccde",  Barcelona.   1696,  p.   15;  cf.  Potthast, 
"Regest,  Pontif.",  1825  an  ).    Bv  the  Decree  of  the 
Sacred  Congregation  of  Bishops  and  Regulars  of 
20  December,  1616,  it  was  declared  that  the  Bizzoche, 
who  lived  in  the  houses  of  relatives  (and  thus  quite 
without  restraint  in  the  world),  might  wear  the  ter- 
tiary habit,  but  without  supriirium,  sotlogola,  and 
pntirntin  (i.  e.,  without  veil,  |>ectorale,  and  scapular). 
Later,  the  wearing  of  the  special  habit  of  an  order 
became  unusual,  and  the  constant  wearing  of  such 
was  regarded  as  a  privilege.    Gradually,  however, 
the  most  distinctive  article  of  the  monastic  habit, 
the  scapular,  was  given,  and  is  in  an  ever  smaller 
form.    It  has  thus  come  to  pass  that  the  third  orders 
for  the  laity,  such  as  those  of  the  Franciscans,  Servites 
and  Dominicans,  wear  to-day  as  their  special  badge 
and  habit  a  "large"  scapular,  consisting  essentially 
of  two  segments  of  woollen  cloth  (about  four  and  a  haif 
inches  long  and  two  and  three-eighths  inches  broad 
in  lb.-  case  of  the  Franciscan  scapular;  much  longer 
and  broader  in  the  ease  of  the  Carmelite -alt hough 
no  particular  length  or  breadth  is  prescribed)  con- 
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nected  with  each  other  by  two  strings  or  bands. 
The  best  known  scapular  is  that  of  the  Third  Order 
of  St.  Francis,  or,  as  it  is  simply  called,  the  Scapular 
of  St.  Francis;  it  is  brown,  grcv,  or  black  in  colour, 
and  has  (at  least  generally)  on  one  of  the  woollen 
segments  the  image  of  St.  Francis  and  on  the  other 
that  of  the  little  church  of  Portiuncula.  For  these 
large  scapulars  the  same  general  rules  hold  good  as 
described  in  detail  below  in  the  case  of  the  small 
scapulars.  It  is  especially  necessary  that  persons 
who  desire  to  share  in  the  indulgences  and  privileges 
of  the  third  orders  shall  wear  the  scapulars  con- 
stantly. However,  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences  ex- 
pressly declared  on  30  April,  1885,  that  the  wearing 
of  the  scapulars  of  smaller  form  and  of  the  same  size 
as  those  of  the  confraternities  entitled  one  to  gain  the 
indulgences  of  the  third  order  (cf.  Constit.  Lconia 
XIII,  "Misericors  Dei  Filius"  30  Mav,  1883; 
"Acta  S.  Sed.'\  XV,  513  sqq.;  Beringer,  "Lea  in- 
dulgences", 3rd  ed.,  II,  499  sqq.). 

III.  The  Small  Scapulars. — Like  the  large  scapu- 
lars the  first  and  oldest  small  scapulars  originated  to  a 
certain  extent  in  the  real  monastic  scapular.  Pious 
lay  persons  of  either  sex  attached  themselves  to  the 
Servites  for  instance;  rnanv  of  thewe  who  were  in  a 
position  to  do  so  attached  themselves  to  the  third 
order  with  vows,  but  in  the  case  of  many  others 
either  this  was  impossible  or  the  idea  of  doing  so 
had  as  yet  not  occurred  to  them.  In  this  manner 
developed,  shortly  after  the  foundation  of  the  Servite 
Order,  the  Confraternity  of  the  Servi  B.  Maria: 
Virginis  (ef.  Giani,  "Annales",  I,  2nd  ed.,  Lucca, 
1719,  p.  162:  1st  ed.,  Florence,  1618,  p.  58).  Similarly 
originated  the  Confraternity  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount 
Carmel;  that  this  existed  in  1280  is  proved  by  the 
still  extant  "  Libro  dcgli  ordinamcnti  de  la  compagnia 
di  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  scritto  nel  1280  '  ( ed- 
ited by  Giulio  Piccini  at  Bologna,  1867,  in  "Scelta 
di  Curiosita  letterarie").  The  members  of  these  eon- 
fraternities  were  called  the  confratres  and  corwororct 
of  the  respective  orders;  they  had  special  rules  and 
participated  in  the  spiritual  goods  of  the  order  to 
which  they  belonged.  It  is  probable  also  that  many 
of  those  who  could  not  be  promoted  to  the  third 
order  or  who  were  special  benefactors  of  the  first 
order  received  the  habit  of  the  order  or  a  large 
scapular  similar  to  that  of  the  oblates,  which  they 
might  wear  when  dying  and  in  which  they  might  be 
buried.  It  was  only  later  and  gradually  that  the 
idea  developed  of  giving  to  everyone  connected  with 
the  order  the  real  scapular  of  the  order  in  miniature 
as  their  badge  to  be  always  worn  day  and  night  over 
or  under  their  ordinary  clothing. 

It  was  now  that  these  confraternities  develn|>cd 
into  scapular  confraternities  in  the  modem  sense. 
On  account  of  the  scapulars  the  faithful  resort««d  ever 
more  to  these  confraternities,  especially  after  they  had 
heard  of  the  wonderful  graces  which  members  had 
received  through  the  scapulars,  and  above  all  when 
the  storv  of  the  apparition  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
of  her  promise  to  all  who  wore  the  Scapular  of  Mount 
Carmel  faithfully  until  death  became  known.  Con- 
sequently, the  four  oldest  small  scapulars  are  like- 
wise the'  badges  of  four  confraternities,  attached  re- 
spectively to  the  Carmelites,  Servites,  Trinitarians, 
and  Merecdarians.  Ijiter  on  the  Franciscans  gave  the 
members  of  their  third  order  for  the  laity  the  large 
scapular,  and  founded  also  a  Franciscan  confraternity, 
the  members  of  which  were  given  as  their  badge, 
not  a  small  scapular,  but  a  girdle.  The  Dominicans 
likewise  assigned  to  their  t  hird  order  the  large  scapular 
as  its  bridge,  anil  to  their  principal  confraternity  the 
rosarv.  Since  1903,  however,  there  is  a  small  scapular 
of  St*  Dominic  provided  with  an  indulgence  but  con- 
nected with  no  confraternity  ("Analecta  eccl.",  1904, 
p.  261).  The  Benedictines,  on  the  other  hand, 
founded  a  special  confraternity  in  the  latter  half  Of 
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the  nineteenth  century,  and  pave  to  its  members 
a  small  scapular  of  St.  Benedict.  An  attempt  wan 
later  made  to  give  the  oblates  of  the  Benedict incs  a 
larger  scapular  which  could  be  worn  constantly. 
However,  the  regulation  which  was  already  quoted 
from  the  new  statutes  of  the  Benedictines  Oblates 
still  remains  in  force. 

In  the  course  of  time  other  orders  received  the 
faculty  of  blessing  small  scapulars  and  investing  the 
faithful  with  them,  although  such  .scapulars  were  not 
always  connected  with  a  confraternity.  Thus  orig- 
inated the  Blue  Scapular  of  the  Theatines  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  connexion  with  which  a 
confraternity  was  not  founded  until  the  nineteenth 
century.  The  Fathers  of  the  Precious  Blood  have 
a  scapular  and  confraternity  named  after  their 
order.  Similarly  the  Camdlians  have  the  Confra- 
ternity and  Scapular  of  Our  Lady  the  Help  of  the 
Sick,  and  the  Augustinians  the  Confraternity  and 
Scapular  of  the  Mother  of  Good  Counsel,  in  which 
cases  the  scapular  and  confraternity  are  not  insepara- 
bly united;  finally  the  Capuchins  have  the  Scapular 
of  St.  Joseph  without  a  corresponding  confraternity. 
The  Ijuarists  have  the  Bed,  and  the  Passionist* 
the  Black  Scapular  of  the  Passion.  Under  Leo  XIII 
originated  in  Rome  the  Scapular  Confraternity  of  St. 
Michael  the  Archangel,  which  is  attached  not  so 
much  to  an  order  as  to  the  church  in  which  it  exists. 
Also  under  Leo  XIII,  in  1900,  were  approved  the 
Scapular  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Scapular  of  the 
Sacred  Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary  (both,  without  a 
corresponding  confraternity),  and  the  Scapular  of  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary,  which  originated  in  1877. 
These  complete  the  list  of  the  seventeen  known 
small  scapulars. 

The  history  of  the  origin  of  the  first  four  small 
scapulars  is  still  to  a  great  extent  obscure.  It  is 
probable  that  the  revival  of  the  religious  life  in  the 
sixteenth  century  (the  Counter-Reformation)  gave 
the  chief  impetus  to  the  development  of  the  scapulars, 
as  to  other  institutions  and  practices  (e.  g.,  con- 
fraternities and  novenas).  To  assign  an  exact  date 
to  tire  origin  of  the  first  small  scapular  is  still  impos- 
sible; it  appears,  however,  that  the  Carmelite  scapular 
antedated  all  the  others,  as  a  prototype  well  worthy 
of  imitation,  and  had  its  origin  in  tne  above-men- 
tioned scapular  prescribed  for  wearing  at  night.  At 
the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  scapular  was 
certainly  widespread,  as  is  clear  from  the  information 
given  by  the  Carmelite  Joseph  Falcome  in  "La 
Cronica  Carmelitana",  a  book  which  was  published 
at  i'iacenxa  in  1505  (cf.  Wessels,  "Analecta  Ord. 
Carnicl.",  Rome.  1911,  pp.  120  sq.).  Before  entering 
into  further  detail  concerning  the  individual  scapulars, 
we  must  give  the  general  rules  and  regulations  which 
apply  to  all  the  small  scapulars. 

IV.  General  Ecclesiastical  Regulations  Con- 
cerning the  Sm  all  Scapulars. — The  small  scapulars 
consist  essentially  of  two  quadrilateral  segments  of 
woollen  cloth  (about  two  and  three-quarter  inches 
long  by  two  inches  wide),  connected  with  each  other 
by  two  strings  or  bands  in  such  a  manner  that,  when 
the  bands  nut  on  the  shoulders,  the  front  segment 
rests  before  the  breast,  while  the  other  hangs  down 
an  equal  distance  at  the  back.  The  two  segment*  of 
cloth  need  not  necessarily  be  equallv  large,  various 
scapulars  having  the  segment  before  the  breast  of  the 
above  dimensions  while  the  s,-gmcnt  at  the  back  is 
much  smaller.  The  material  of  these  two  essential 
part-  of  the  scapular  must  be  of  woven  wool;  the 
strings  or  bands  may  be  of  any  material,  and  of  anv 
one  ro  our.  The  colour  of  the  segments  of  woollen 
doth  depend!  on  the  colour  of  the  monastic  habit, 
m t  r  in'V1  ''Prt!lVn  ^T"  "'Presents,  or  on  the 
ever  i?  Z  l'T"  of  Th5h.ft  is  ™'  H«*>  how- 
Scanu  a,  ,  I ^  «rn,a*w«  »hBt  the  so-called  Brown 
bcapular  of  the  tarmehtes  may  be  black,  and  that 


the  bands  of  the  Red  Scapular  of  the  Passion  must 
be  of  red  wool.  On  either  or  both  of  the  woollen 
segments  may  be  sewn  or  embroidered  becoming 
representations  or  other  decorations  (emblems,  na 
etc.)  of  a  different  material.  It  is  only  in  the 
of  the  Red  Scapular  that  the  images  ar 
prescribed. 

Several  scapulars  may  be  attached  to  the 
pair  of  strings  or  bands;  each  scapular  must  of  course 
be  complete,  and  must  be  attached  to  both  bands. 
In  many  cases  the  five  best-known  of  the  early 
scapulars  are  attached  to  the  same  pair  of  bands: 
this  combination  is  then  known  as  the  "fivefold 
scapular".  The  five  are:  the  Scapular  of  the  Most 
Blessed  Trinity,  that  of  the  Carmelites,  of  the  Ser- 
vites,  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the  Red 
Scapular  of  the  Passion.  When  the  scapulars  are 
thus  joined  together,  the  bands  must  be  of  red  wool, 
as  required  by  the  Red  Scapular;  it  is  customary  to 
wear  the  Reu  Scapular  uppermost  and  that  of  the 
Most  Blessed  Trinity  undermost,  so  that  the  images 
specially  prescribed  in  the  case  of  the  Bed.  and  the 
small  red  and  blue  cross  on  the  Scapular  of  the  Blessed 
Trinity,  may  be  visible. 

Only  at  the  original  reception  of  any  scapular  is 
either  the  blessing  or  the  investment  with  such  by  an 
authorized  priest  necessary.  When  a  person  needs 
a  new  scapular,  he  can  put  on  an  unblessed  one. 
If  the  investment  with  a  scapular  be  inseparably 
connected  with  reception  into  a  confraternity,  the 
recept  ion  and  enrolment  must  take  place  on  the  same 
occasion  as  the  blessing  and  investment.  To  share 
in  the  indulgences  and  privileges  of  a  scapular,  one 
must  wear  it  constantly;  it  may  be  worn  over  or 
under  one's  clothing  and  may  be  laid  aside  for  a  short 
time,  if  necessary-  Should  one  have  ceased  wearing 
the  scapular  for  a  long  period  (even  through  indif- 
ference), one  gains  none  of  the  indulgences,  during 
this  time,  but,  by  simply  resuming  the  scapular,  one 
again  participates  in  tne  indulgences,  privileges,  etc. 
Every  scapular,  which  is  not  merely  an  object  of 
private  devotion  (for  there  are  also  such)  but  is  also 
provided  with  an  indulgence,  must  be  approved  by 
the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  the  formula  of 
blessing  must  be  sanctioned  by  the  Congregation  of 
Rites.  In  this  article  we  speak  only  of  scapulars 
approved  by  the  Church. 

V.  The  Scapular  Medals. — Since  1910  and  the 
regulation  of  the  Holy  Office  of  16  December  of  that 
year  (Acta  Apost.  Sedis,  III,  22  sq.)  it  is  permitted 
to  wear,  instead  of  one  or  more  of  the  small  scapulars, 
a  single  medal  of  metal.  This  medal  must  have  on 
one  side  a  representation  of  Jesus  Christ  with  His 
Most  Sacred  Heart  and  on  the  other  any  image  of  the 
Mother  of  God.  All  persons  who  have  been  validly 
invested  with  a  blessed  woollen  scapular  may  replace 
such  by  this  medal.  The  medal  must  be  blessed  by  a 
pricMt  fsjssessing  the  faculty  to  bless  and  invest  with 
the  scapular  or  scapulars,  which  the  medal  is  to  re- 
place. The  faculties  to  bless  these  medals  are  subject 
to  the  same  conditions  and  limitations  as  the  faculties 
to  bless  and  invest  with  the  corresponding  scapulars. 
If  the  medal  is  to  be  worn  instead  of  a  number  of 
different  scapulars,  it  must  receive  the  blessing  that 
would  be  attached  to  each  of  them,  i.  e.  as  many 
blessings  as  the  number  of  scapulars  it  replaces. 
For  each  blessing  a  sign  of  the  Cross  suffices.  This 
initial  must  also  be  worn  constantly,  either  about  the 
neck  or  in  some  other  seemly  manner,  and  with  it 
may  he  gained  all  the  indulgences  and  privileges 
of  the  small  scapulars  without  exception.  Only  the 
small  (not  the  large)  scapulars  may  1m-  validly  re- 
placed bv  such  medals. 

VI.  The  Individual  Small  Scapulars  — A.  The 
Scapular  of  I  he  Mnst  Bltfril  Trinity—  The  small 
white  scapular,  provided  with  the  blue  and  red  cross, 
is  the  badge  of  the  members  of  the  Confraternity  of 
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the  Mart  Blessed  Trinity.  To  Innocent  III,  who 
sanctioned  the  Order  of  the  Trinitarians  on  28 
January,  1198,  an  angel  is  Baid  to  have  appeared, 
wearing  a  white  garment  and  on  his  breast  a  cross, 
of  which  the  transverse  shaft  was  blue  and  the 
longitudinal  shaft  red.  The  Trinitarians  were  ac- 
cordingly assigned  this  as  their  habit.  When  later 
the  faithful  sought  to  associate  themselves  more 
closely  with  their  order  in  confraternities,  the  Trini- 
tarians gave  them  as  their  outward  badge  the  scapular 
described  above.  The  red  and  blue  cross  is  essential 
only  on  the  front  segment  of  woollen  cloth  which 
hangs  before  the  breast.  Each  person  who  joins  the 
Confraternity  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  must  be  in- 
vested with  this  scapular  and  must  constantly  wear 
it.  The  indulgences  of  this  confraternity  were  last 
approved  by  a  Decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Indul- 
gences of  13  August,  1899.  The  General  of  the 
Trinitarians  may  communicate  to  other  priests  the 
faculty  of  receiving  into  the  confraternity  and  of 
blessing  and  investing  with  the  scapular  (Beringer, 
"Die  AblasBe",  13th  ed.,  584  sqq.;  French  tr., 
3rd  ed.,  II.  107;  cf.  Baro  Bonav.,  "Annales  Ord. 
88.  Trinit.  ,  Rome,  1684,  p.  lxxviii  ad  an  1598). 

B.  The  Scapular  of  Our  Lady  of  Hansom  (B. 
Maria  V.  de  Merceae  redemplionis  captivorum). — 
Like  the  Trinitarians,  the  Fathers  of  the  Order  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mercy  for  the  Ransom  of  Prisoners 
give  the  faithful  a  special  scapular  on  their  entering 
the  confraternity  erected  by  them.  The  order  was 
founded  by  St.  Peter  Nolasco  (d.  1256).  The  Bcapular 
is  of  white  cloth,  and  bears  on  the  front  part,  which 

over  the  breast,  the  picture  of  Our  Lady  of 
m.  The  other  part  consists  simply  of  a  smaller 
»t  of  white  cloth.  The  summary  of  indulgences 
the  confraternity  was  last  approved  by  the  Con- 
gregation of  Indulgences  on  30  July,  18(58  (Rescr. 
auth.  S.  C.  Indulg.,  pp.  483  sqq.,  n.  36).  The  General 
of  the  Mercedanans  communicates  to  other  priests 
the  faculty  of  receiving  into  the  confraternity  and 
of  blessing  and  investing  with  the  scapular.  In 
the  "Bullar.  Ord.  B.  M.  \.  de  Mercede"  (Barcelona. 
1696),  p.  16,  mention  is  made  of  a  Constitution  of 
Urban  IV  issued  at  Viterbo  on  25  March,  1263, 
granting  afresh  to  the  laity  who  wear  the  scapular 
of  the  order  (habilum  nostrum)  in  the  world  many 
graces  and  indulgences.  We  do  no  more  than  record 
this  circumstance  exactly  as  it  is  related  in  the 
"Bullarium".  However,  the  encyclical  could  not 
have  been  issued  from  Viterbo  on  25  March,  1263,  for 
Urban  IV  was  at  that  time  in  Orvieto. 

C.  The  Scapular  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  is 
the  best  known,  most  celebrated,  and  most  widespread 
of  the  small  scapulars.  It  is  spoken  of  as  "the 
Scapular",  and  the  "feast  of  the  Scapular"  is  that 
of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  on  16  July.  It  is 
probably  the  oldest  scapular  and  served  as  the  proto- 

rof  the  others.  According  to  a  pious  tradition 
Blessed  Virgin  appeared  to  St.  Simon  Stock  (q. 
v.)  at  Cambridge,  England,  on  Sunday,  16  July, 
1251.  In  answer  to  his  appeal  for  help  for  his  op- 
pressed order,  she  appeared  to  him  with  a  scapu- 
lar in  her  hand  and  said:  "Take,  beloved  son, 
this  scapular  of  thy  order  as  a  badge  of  my  con- 
fraternity and  for  thee  and  all  Carmelites  a  special 
sign  of  grace;  whoeverdiesin  thisgarment,  will  not  suf- 
fer everlasting  fire.  It  is  the  sign  of  salvation,  a  safe- 
guard in  dangers,  a  pledge  of  peace  and  of  the  covenant". 
This  t  radit ion.  however,  appears  in  such  a  precise  form 
for  the  first  time  in  1642,  when  the  words  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  were  given  in  a  circular  of  St.  Simon  Slock, 
which  he  is  said  to  have  dictated  to  his  companion, 
secretary,  and  confessor,  Peter  Swanvngton.  Although 
it  has  now  been  sufficiently  shown  that  this  testimony 
cannot  be  supported  by  historical  documents  (cf. 
B.  Zimmerman,  "Mon.  hist.  Carmelit.",  I.  I  ..this, 
1907,  pp.  323  sqq.;   Louis  Saltct  in  "Bulletin  de 


litt.  eccl.",  1911,  pp.  24  son.,  85  sqq.),  still  its 
general  content  remains  a  reliable  pious  tradition; 
in  other  words,  it  is  credible  that  St.  Simon  Stock  was 
assured  in  a  supernatural  manner  of  the  special  pro- 
action  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  for  his  whole  order  and 
for  all  who  should  wear  the  Carmelite  habit ;  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  also  promised  him  to  grant  special 
aid,  cspeciaUy  in  the  hour  of  death,  to  those  who 
in  holy  fidelity  wore  this  habit  in  her  honour  through- 


out life,  so  that  they  should  be  preserved  from  hell. 
And.  even  though  there  is  here  no  direct  reference 
to  the  members  of  the  scapular  confraternity,  in- 
directly the  promise  is  extended  to  all  who*  from 
devotion  to  the  Mother  of  Cknl  should  wear  her  habit 
or  badge,  like  true  Christians,  until  death,  and  be 
thus  as  it  were  affiliated  to  the  Carmelite  Order. 

Heretofore  no  authenticated  testimony  has  been 
discovered  proving  that  the  small  scapular  was  known 
from  the  second  half  of  the  thirteenth  centurv  and 
was  given  to  the  members  of  the  Confraternity  of 
Our  Lady  of  Mt.  Carmel.  On  the  contrary  there 
are  many  reasons  for  the  view  that  the  small  scapu- 
lar, as  we  now  know  it  and  in  the  form  it  has 
certainly  had  since  the  sixteenth  century,  is  of 
much  later  origin.  Zimmerman  (Mon.  hist.  Carmelit ., 
loc.  cit.)  and  Saltet  (loo.  cit.)  give  very  reasonable 
grounds  for  this  view.  In  any  case,  the  scapular 
was  very  widespread  in  European  countries  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  is  evident  from 
'La  cronica  Cartnelitana"  of  the  Carmelite  Joseph 
Falcone  (Placenta,  1595).  In  1600  appeared  at 
Palermo  the  "Giardino  Carroelitano"  of  the  Car- 
melite Egidio  Leoindelicato  da  Sciacca  (the  approval 
is  dated  1592).  Towards  the  end  the  author  gives, 
after  the  formula  of  benediction  for  the  Fratelli 
and  Sorelle  della  Compagnia  della  Madonna  del 
Carmine  (who  receive  the  complete  habit  of  the  order), 
the  formula  for  the  blessing  of  the  scapular  for  the 
Devoti  della  Compagnia  Cartnelitana  (pp.  239  sqq.). 
This  is  the  earliest  form  of  benediction  for  the  small 
scapular  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  the  formula  for  the  sisters  con- 
tains no  reference  to  the  scapular,  while  in  that  for 
the  brothers  there  is  a  special  blessing  for  the  scapular 
(cf.  ibid.,  pp.  228  sqq  ). 

Nevertheless,  even  should  we  admit  that  the  small 
scapular  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  originated 
even  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
vet  the  above  promise,  which  is  designated  the  first 
privilege  of  the  Carmelite  Scapular,  remains  unim- 
paired. For  this  privilege  declares  nothing  else  than 
that  all  those  who  out  of  true  veneration  and  love 
for  the  Blessed  Virgin  constantly  wear  the  scapular 
in  a  spirit  of  fidelity  and  confiding  faith,  after  they 
have  been  placed  by  the  Church  itself  with  this  habit 
or  badge  under  the  special  protection  of  the  Mother 
of  God,  shall  enjoy  this  special  protection  in  the  mat- 
ter and  crisis  which  most  concerns  them  for  time 
and  eternity.  Whoever,  therefore,  even  though  he  be 
now  a  sinner,  wears  the  badge  of  the  Mother  of  God 
throughout  life  as  her  faithful  servant,  not  pre- 
sumptuously relying  on  the  scapular  as  on  a  miracu- 
lous amulet,  but  trustfully  confiding  in  the  power 
and  goodness  of  Mary,  may  securclv  hope  that  Mary 
will  through  her  powerful  and  mot*herly  intercession 
procure  for  him  all  the  necessary  graces  for  true 
conversion  and  for  perseverance  in  good.  Such  is 
the  meaning  and  importance  of  the  first  privilege 
of  the  Carmelite  Scapular,  which  is  wont  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  word:  "Whoever  wears  the  scapular 
unt  il  death,  will  be  preserved  from  hell" .  The  second 
privilege  of  the  scapular,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Sabbatine  privilege,  mav  be  briefly  defined  as  mean- 
ing that  Mary's  motherlv  assistance  for  her  servants 
in  the  Scapular  Confraternity  will  continue  after 
death,  and  will  find  effect  especially  on  Saturday 
(the  day  consecrated  to  her  honour),  provided  that 
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the  members  fulfil  faithfully  the  not  easy  conditions 
necessary  for  obtaining  this  privilege  (see  Sabbatine 
Privilege). 

As  regards  the  external  form  of  the  scapular,  it 
should  consist  of  two  segments  of  brown  woollen 
cloth:  black,  however,  is  also  admissible.  This 
scapular  usually  bears  on  one  side  the  image  of  our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel.  but  neither  this  nor  any  other 
image  is  prescribed.  The  authentic  list  of  indulgences, 
privileges,  and  indults  of  the  Scapular  Confraternity 
of  Mount  Carmel  was  last  approved  on  4  July,  1908, 
by  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  this  summary  says  nothing  of  the  above- 
mentioned  first  privilege;  what  it  says  of  the  Sab- 
batine  privilege  is  explained  in  the  article  on  that 
subject.  Concerning  the  often  miraculous  protection 
which  Mary  on  account  of  this  her  badge  has  granted 
to  pious  members  of  the  Scapular  Confraternity  in 
great  perils  of  soul  and  body,  there  exist  many  rec- 
ords ami  reliable  reports  (some  of  recent  times),  to 


dulgences,  and  then  raised  to  an  archconfratemity 
(cf.  Analecta  ecclesiastica,  p.  189  sq.).  According 
to  the  statutes  of  the  confraternity  admission  is 
effected  by  the  blessing  and  investing  with  the  Blue 
Scapular,  the  presentation  of  the  small  chaplcl  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception,  and  the  enrolling  of  the 
name  in  the  register  of  the  confraternity.  However, 
those  who  received  the  scapular  before  18  September. 
1894,  are  not  obliged  to  have  themselves  enrolled 
in  the  confraternity.  Similarly,  priests  who  may  have 
received  the  faculty  only  of  blessing  and  investing 


which  it  is  impossible  to  refuse  credence.  Like  the 
rosary,  this  scapular  has  become  the  badge  of  the 
devout  Catholic  and  the  true  servant  of  Marv  (cf. 
op.  cit.;  Beringer,  "Lea  indulgences",  3rd  ed.,  II, 
win  ) 

D.  TV  Black  Scapular  of  the  Seven  Dolours  of 
Mary. — Shortly  after  Alexander  IV  had  sanctioned 
the  Servile  Order  in  1255,  many  of  the  faithful  of 
either  sex  associated  themselves  with  the  order  in 
ecclesiastical  confraternities  in  honour  of  the  Seven 
IXilours  of  Mary.  The  members  of  this  Confra- 
ternity of  the  Seven  Dolours  of  Mary  also  wore  in 
later  times  a  scapular,  which,  like  the  habit  of  the 
order,  had  to  be  of  black  cloth.  In  other  respects 
nothing  is  prescribed  concerning  this  scapular,  al- 
though it  usually  bears  on  the  front  portion  (over  the 
breast)  an  image  of  the  Mother  of  Sorrows.  This 
scapular  must  likewise  be  worn  constantly,  if  one 
wishes  to  gain  the  indulgences  of  the  confraternity. 
The  summary  of  indulgence  was  last  approved  by 
the  Congregation  of  Indulgences  on  7  March,  1888. 
Priests  may  obtain  from  the  General  of  the  Servites  the 
faculty  to  receive  the  faithful  into  the  confraternity 
and  to  bless  and  invest  with  the  scapular  (cf .  Beringer, 
"Die  Ablasse",  13th  ed.,  pp.  680  sqq.;  "Lea  in- 
dulgences", 3rd  ed.,  II,  277).  For  the  history  of  the 
scapular  consult  especially  Giani,  "Annales  Ord. 
Servorum  B.  Maria)  Virginis",  III  (2nd  ed.),  25. 

E.  The  Bliie  Scapular  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion.— The  Venerable  Ursula  Benicasa,  foundress  of 
the  Order  of  Theatine  Nuns,  relates  in  her  autobiog- 
raphy how  the  habit  which  she  and  her  sisters  were 
to  wear  in  honour  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was 
revealed  to  her  in  a  vision.  When  Jesus  Christ  had 
in  return  promised  great  favours  for  her  order,  she 
begged  the  same  graces  for  all  the  faithful  who  should 
devoutly  wear  a  small  sky-blue  scapular  in  honour 
of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and  to  m-cure  the  con- 
version of  sinners.  Her  petition  having  l>een  granted, 
she  herself  disseminated  such  scnpulars,  after  they 
had  been  blessed  by  a  priest.  This  devotion  bore 
such  rich  fruits  that  Clement  X  bv  the  Brief  of  30 
January,  1871,  expressly  granted  the  faculty  to  bless 
::nd  invest  with  this  scapular.  Clement  XI  granted 
certain  indulgences  for  the  wearing  of  the  scapular, 
and  succeeding  popes  increased  the  number.  The 
summary  was  approved  bv  the  Congregation  of  In- 
dulgences first  in  1S45  and  finally  on  26  August, 
lvv2  (Itarr  auth.  S.  C.  Indulg.,  pp.  .574  sqq.,  n. 

'  Only  the  blue  woollen  cloth  is  essential  and 
necessary  1  |,c  scapular  usually  bears  on  one  port  ion 
a  symbobzntion  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  and 
on  the  other  the  name  of  Mary.  In  1S<!>4  a  con- 
fraternity of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
v  rjtm  and  Mother  of  God  Man-  was  erected  in  the 
I  hei  tine  Church  of  s,  Andrea  della  Valle  at  Rome. 
In  the  same  year  it  was  endowed  with  various  in- 


with  the  scapular  may  continue  to  exercise  it. 
At  present  priests  who  receive  this  faculty  from  the 
General  of  the  Theatines,  receive  simultaneously  the 
faculty  of  admitting  the  faithful  into  the  confraternity, 
and  must  forward  the  names  of  those  admitted  to 
Rome  or  to  some  other  canonically  erected  confra- 
ternity of  this  kind  (Beringer,  "Die  Ablasse",  13th 
ed..  424  sqq.;  "I/*  indulgences",  3rd  ed.,  I,  560). 

F.  The  Scapular  of  the  Mont  Precious  Blood  — 
Priests  who  can  receive  the  faithful  into  the  Con- 
fraternity of  the  Precious  Blood  have  also  the 
faculty  of  blessing  and  investing  these  with  this 


to  the  members  of  the  confraternity.  For  the  scapu- 
lar it  is  prescribed  only  that  it  be  of  red  cloth.  The 
scapular  as  used  in  Rome  bears  on  one  portion  a 
representation  of  the  chalice  with  the  Precious  Blood 
ad.  .red  by  angels;  the  other  segment  which  hangs 
at  the  back  fa  simply  a  smaller  portion  of  red  cloth 
(Beringer,  "Die  Ablasse",  13th  ed.,  618;  "Lea  in- 
dulgences", 3rd  od.,  II,  161). 

G.  The  Black  Scapular  of  the  Passion  — It  is 
related  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  that, 
before  founding  the  Congregation  of  the  Passionists, 
he  received  in  apparitions  the  black  habit  of  the 
order  with  the  badge  on  the  breast.  Later,  after 
the  foundation  of  the  congregation,  tho  Paasionist 
Fathers  gave  the  faithful  who  wished  to  associate 
themselves  more  closely  with  their  order  a  black 
scapular  in  honour  of  the  Passion  of  Christ.  This 
bears  an  exact  replica  of  the  badge  of  the  Passion- 
ists, namely  a  heart  above  a  cross,  on  which  is  written 
"Jesu  XPl  Passio"  and  below  "sit  semper  in  cor- 
dibus  nostris".  The  other  portion  of  the  scapular, 
hanging  at  the  back,  consists  simply  of  a  small 
segment  of  black  woollen  cloth.  At  various  times 
indulgences  have  been  granted  to  the  faithful  who 
wear  this  scapular,  the  summary  being  last  approved 
by  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences  on  10  May, 
1877.  The  Superior-General  of  the  Passionists  com- 
municates to  other  priests  the  faculty  to  bless  and 
invest  with  the  scapular  ("  Rescr.  auth.  S.  C.  Indulg.", 
Ratisbon,  18S5,  pp.  571  sqq.,  n.  56). 

H.  The  lied  Scapular  of  the  Passion  owes  its  origin 
to  an  apparition  which  Jesus  Christ  vouchsafed  to  a 
Sister  of  Charity  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  in  1846. 
Jesus  Christ  showed  the  sister  a  scapular,  such  as  is 
worn,  and  promised  to  all  who  should  wear  it  on 
every  Friday  a  great  increase  of  faith,  hofie,  and 
chanty.  The  apparition  having  been  several  times 
repeaUsl,  and  finally  in  the  following  year  reported 
to  Pius  IX,  the  latter  sanctioned  the  scapular  by  a 
Rescript  of  25  June,  1H47,  and  grants!  the  Priests 
of  the  Mission  (the  Lazarists)  the  faculty  of  blessing 
the  scapular  and  investing  the  faithful  with  it.  He 
simultaneously  granted  many  indulgences  for  the 
wearing  of  the  scapular.  The  Superior-General  of 
the  Lazarista  can  communicate  the  faculty  of  blessing 
and  investing  with  this  scapular  to  other  regular 
or  secular  priests.  The  scapular  and  bamis  must 
both  be  of  red  woollen  material.  On  one  woollen 
segment  Jesus  Christ  is  represented  on  the  Cross; 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cross  are  the  implements  of  the 
Passion,  and  about  it  are  the  words:  "Holy  Passion 
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of  Our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  save  us."  On  the  other 
are  represented  the  Heart**  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  and 
above  these  a  cross  with  the  inscription:  "Sacred 
Hearts  of  Jesus  and  Mary,  protect  us."  These  im- 
ages also  are  essential  to  the  scapular  (Acta  S.  Sedis, 
XXX,  748;  Hilgers,  "Goldenes  Buchlein",  2n<i  ed., 
pp.  102  sqq.;  French  tr.,  "Iivn  d'or",  Paris,  1911, 
pp.  164  sqq.). 

I.  Scnpular  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  under  the 
title  of  "Help  of  the  Sick". — In  the  Church  of  St. 
Magdalen  at  Home,  In-longing  to  the  Clerks  Regular 
of  St.  Camillus,  a  picture  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is 
specially  venerated  under  the  title  of  Help  of  the 
Sick.  This  picture  is  said  to  have  been  painted  by 
the  celebrated  Dominican  painter,  Fra  Angelico  da 
Fiesole,  and  before  it  Pope  St.  Pius  V  is  said  to  have 
prayed  for  the  victory  of  the  Christian  fleet  during 
the  battle  of  Lepanto.  This  picture  suggested  to  a 
brother  of  the  Order  of  St.  Camillus,  Ferdinand 
Vicari,  the  idea  of  founding  a  confraternity  under  the 
invocation  of  the  Mother  of  God  for  the  poor  sick. 
He  succeeded  in  his  plan,  the  confraternity  being 
canonically  erected  in  the  above-mentioned  church 
on  15  June,  I860.  At  their  reception,  the  members 
are  given  a  scapular  of  black  woollen  cloth;  the  por- 
tion over  the  breast  is  a  copy  of  the  above  picture 
of  the  Mother  of  God  and  at  her  feet  Sta.  Joseph  and 
Camillus,  the  two  other  patrons  of  the  sick  and  of  the 
confraternity.  On  the  small  segment  at  the  back  is 
sewed  a  little  red  cloth  cross;  although  this  receives 
separate  and  special  blessing  for  the  sick,  it  does  not 
constitute  an  essential  portion  of  the  scapular.  The 
scapular  is  the  badge  of  the  confraternity,  which 
received  its  indulgences  from  Pius  IX  and  Leo  XIII 
in  1860  and  1883;  these  were  last  ratified  by  a  Re- 
script of  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences,  21  July, 
1883.  (Cf.  the  manual  of  the  archconfraternitv. 
Rome,  1883;  Sceberger,  "Key  to  the  Spiritual 
Treasures",  1897.  p.  214.) 

J.  The  Scapular  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary. — This  scapular  originated  with  the  Sons  of 
the  Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  in  1877,  and  was 
sanctioned  and  endowed  with  indulgences  by  Pius 
IX  on  11  May  of  that  year.  The  scapular  was  later 
approved  by  the  Congregation  of  Rites  in  1907, 
and  its  form  more  exactly  decreed;  in  the  aame  year 
it  was  assigned  new  indulgences.  The  superior- 
general  of  the  above  congregation  can  communicate 
to  other  priests  the  faculty  of  blessing  and  investing 
with  this  scapular  ("Acta  Pontificia"  Rome,  March, 
1911,  appendix).  The  scapular  is  of  white  woollen 
cloth:  on  the  portion  which  hangs  before  the  breast 
is  represented  the  burning  heart  of  Mary,  out  of 
whirl  i  grows  a  lily;  the  heart  is  encircled  by  a  wreath 
of  roses  and  pierced  with  a  sword. 

K.  The  Scapular  of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  — 
While  this  scapular  originated  under  Pius  IX,  who 
gave  it  his  blessing,  it  was  first  formally  approved 
under  Leo  XIII.  In  1878  a  confraternity  in  honour 
of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  was  founded  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Eustachiusat  Rome,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  in  the  Church  of  Sunt'  Angelo  in  Peseheria 
(Sancti  Angeli  in  foro  Piscium).  In  1880  Ix-o  XIII 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  an  archconfraiernity,  which 
was  expressly  called  the  Archconfraiernity  of  the 
Scapular  of  St.  Michael.  At  first  (1878)  the  con- 
fraternity received  indulgences  from  I/h>  XIII  for 
Seven  years;  the  summary  of  indulgences  of  the 
Pious  Association  of  St.  Michael  was  last  approved 
for  ever  bv  a  Decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Indul- 
gences, 2S  March,  1903.  The  scapular  is  so  associated 
with  the  confraternity  that  each  member  is  invested 
with  it.  The  formula  for  blessing  and  investing 
with  the  scapular,  given  in  the  Rittiale  Romanum, 


was  first  approved  bv  the  Congregation  of  Rites 
on  23  August,  18S3.    In  outward  form  this  scapular 
is  different  from  the  others,  inasmuch  as  the  two  seg- 
XIII, 


ments  of  cloth  have  the  form  of  a  small  shield;  of 
these  one  is  made  of  blue  and  the  other  of  black 
cloth,  and  of  the  bands  likewise  one  is  blue  and  the 
other  black.  Roth  portions  of  the  scapular  bear  the 
well-known  representation  of  the  Archangel  St. 
Michael  slaying  the  dragon,  and  the  inscription 
"Quia  ut  Deus  ("Libretto  tli  aggregaxione  alia  pia 
Unione  di  S.  Michclc  Arcangelo  in  S.  Angelo  in  Pes- 
eheria", Rome,  1910;  "Acta  S.  Sedis",  XV,  280). 

L.  The  Scapular  of  St.  Benedict. — To  associate 
the  faithful,  who  were  not  Oblates  of  St.  Benedict, 
in  a  certain  measure  with  the  Benedictine  Order,  a 
confraternity  of  St.  Benedict  was  founded  in  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  at  first  by  the 
English  Congregation.  Reception  is  effected  bv 
the  enrolment  of  the  members  and  investment  with 
a  small  blessed  scapular  of  black  cloth.  One  of  the 
segments  usually  has  a  picture  of  St.  Benedict,  but 
no  picture  is  necessary.  The  confraternity  was  en- 
dowed with  indulgences  in  1882  and  188;}.  ( Beringer, 
"Die  Ablasse",  13th  cd..  762  sq.;  French  tr.,  "Lea 
Indulgences",  II.  3rd  ed.,  361). 

M.  The  Scapular  of  the  Mother  of  Good  Counsel  — 
At  the  petition  of  the  Augustinian  monks  this 
scapular  was  approved  and  endowed  with  indulgences 
bv  Leo  XIII  inaDecree  of  the  Congregation  of  Rites 
of  19-21  December,  1893.  The  faculty  of  blessing 
and  investing  with  the  scapular  belongs  primarily 
to  the  Augustinian  monks,  but  the  General  of  the 
Augustinians  communicates  this  privilege  to  other 
priests.  The  two  segments  of  cloth  must  be  of  white 
wool;  though  the  bands  are  usually  also  white,  this 
is  not  essential.  The  segment  of  cloth  which  hangs 
before  the  breast  bears  the  image  of  the  Mother  of 
Good  Counsel  (after  the  well-known  picture  in  the 
Augustinian  church  at  Gcnazzano)  with  the  inscrip- 
tion: "Mother  of  Good  Counsel".  On  the  other 
segment  the  papal  arms  (i.  c.,  the  tiara  and  the  keys 
of  Peter)  with  the  inscription:  "Son,  follow  her 
counsel.  Leo  XIII".  (Beringer,  "Die  Ablasse",  13th 
cd.,  pp.  429  sq.;  French  tr.,  "Les  indulgences", 
3rd  ed.,  I,  567; 7' Acta  S.  Sedis",  XXVI,  503). 

N.  The  Scapular  of  St.  Joseph— This  scapular 
was  approved  for  the  Diocese  of  Verona  by  a  Decree 
of  the  Congregation  of  Rites  of  8  July,  1880.  On  15 
April,  189S,  Leo  XIII  granted  to  I  he  General  of  the 
Capuchins  the  faculty  of  blessing  and  investing  the 
faithful  everywhere  with  this  scapular.  From  the 
Diocese  of  St-Claude  in  France  this  scapular  (at 
first  white)  was  spread  bv  the  Capuchins  (cf.  Analecta 
ord.  Min.  Capuc,  IX,  1893,  pp.  161  sqq.);  but  it  was 
later  decreed  that  the  shape  and  colour  of  that  used 
in  Verona  should  be  used.  Nevertheless,  owing  to  a 
mistake,  a  slight  difference  crept  in,  and  it  was  ex- 
pressly declared  later  by  the  Congregat ion  of  Indul- 
gences that  the  scapular  might  be  lawfully  retained 
in  the  form  now  customary  among  I  he  Capuchins. 
In  this  form,  the  two  segments  of  woollen  cloth  are 
of  a  violet  colour;  to  then  are  sewed  two  pieces  of 
gold-coloured  material  (linen,  cotton,  etc.)  of  equal 
siie.  On  t  he  gold-coloured  segment  before  the  breast 
is  the  representation  of  St.  Joseph  with  the  Child 
Jesus  on  his  right  arm  and  the  staff  of  lilies  in  his 
left  hand,  while  underneath  is  the  inscription:  "St. 
Joseph,  patron  of  the  Church,  pray  for  us."  On  the 
other  gold-coloured  segment  is  represent^  the  papal 
crown,  the  tiara,  above  it  the  dove  as  the  symbol 
of  the  Holv  Ghost,  and  underneath  it  a  cross  and  the 
keys  of  Peter  with  the  inscription:  "Spiritus  Domini 
difctor  eius"  (The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  his  Guide). 
The  bands  are  white.  This  scapular  having  bflfO  ap- 
proved bv  the  Congregation  of  Rites  on  18  April, 
1893,  various  indulgences  were  granted  for  all  the 
faithful  who  wear  it  bv  a  Rescript  of  the  Congrega- 
tion of  Indulgences,  8  June,  1893  ("  Acta  S.  Sedis' 
XXXIV.  317;  Beringer,  "Les  indulgences",  3rd 
ed.,  I,  569  sqq.). 
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O.  The  Scapular  of  the  Most  Sacred  Heart  of 
Jesus. — Tbe  constant  wearing  of  a  small  picture  of 
the  Heart  of  Jesus  was  already  recommended  by 
Blessed  Margaret  Mary  Alacoque,  who  herself  made 
and  distributed  them.  They  were  made  of  a  small 
piece  of  white  woollen  cloth,  on  which  was  embroid- 
ered or  sewed  in  red  a  picture  of  the  Heart  of  Jesus. 
This  badge  was  especially  employed  during  the  plague 
at  Marseilles  as  a  protection  against  the  pest.  Dur- 
ing the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution  it  also 
served  as  a  safeguard  for  the  pious  faithful.  Al- 
though this  badge  is  often  called  a  scapular,  it  is  not 
really  such;  consequently  the  conditions  governing 
scapulars  do  not  apply  to  it.  It  was  only  in  1872 
that  an  indulgence  was  granted  by  Pius  IX  JOT  MM 
wearing  of  this  badge  (Hilgere,  "Goldencs  Buchlein  , 
2nd  ed.,  Ratisbon,  1911,  pp.  182  sqq.;  "  Livre  d  or  , 
Paris,  1911,  pp.  155  sqq.).  A  real  scapular  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  was  first  introduced  in  France  in  1876, 
when  it  was  approved  by  Decree  of  the  Congregation 
of  Rites  and  a  special  formula  for  blessing  and  in- 
vesting with  it  appointed  4  April,  1900.  This  scapu- 
lar consists  of  two  segments  of  white  woollen  cloth, 
connected  in  the  usual  manner  by  two  strings;  one 
nt  bears  the  usual  representation  of  the  Sacred 
,  while  the  other  bears  that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
under  the  title  of  Mother  of  Mercy.  By  a  Brief  of  10 
July,  Leo  XIII  granted  many  indulgences  for  the 
pious  wearing  of  this  scapular  (Hilgers,  "  Livre  d  or 
du  Cceur  de  Jesus",  Paris,  1911,  pp.  158  sqq.;  "Acta 
S.  Sedis",  XXXII,  630). 

P.  The  Scapular  of  the  Sacred  Heart*  of  Jesus 
and  Mary.— This  is  very  similar  to  the  Red  Scapular 
of  the  Passion.  Like  the  Scapular  of  the  Heart  of 
Jesus,  it  was  approved,  at  the  request  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Marseilles,  by  a  Decree  of  the  Congregation 
of  Rites,  4  April,  1900.  The  two  segments  of  cloth 
are  of  white  wool;  one  bears  the  image  of  the  Heart  of 
Jesus  with  the  well-known  emblems  and  also  the 
Heart  of  Mary  pierced  with  a  sword,  underneath 
being  the  implements  of  the  Passion;  the  other  seg- 
ment has  a  small  cross  of  red  material.  Indul- 
gences were  granted  for 
in  1901,  and  increased 
"Livre  d'or  du  Cceur 

scapular  owes  its  origin  and  spread  to  the  Congre- 
gation of  the  Daughters  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
founded  at  Antwerp  in  1873  (Acta  S.  Sedis,  XXXII, 
633  sq.). 

Q.  The  Scapular  of  St.  Dominic. — On  23  Novem- 
ber, 1903,  this  scapular  was  endowed  by  Pius  X  with 
an  indulgence  of  300  days  in  favour  of  all  the  faithful 
who  wear  it,  as  often  as  they  devoutly  kiss  it.  The 
scapular  is  thereby  also  approved.  It  is  made  of 
white  wool,  but  the  bands,  as  in  the  case  of  so  many 
other  scapulars,  may  be  of  another  material.  No 
image  is  prescribed  for  the  scapular,  but  the  scapular 
given  in  the  house  of  the  Dominican  General  at  Rome 
has  on  one  side  the  picture  of  St.  Dominic  kneeling 
before  the  crucifix  and  on  the  other  that  of  B.  Regi- 
nald receiving  the  habit  from  the  hands  of  the  Mother 
of  God.  The  General  of  the  Dominicans  communi- 
cates to  other  priests  the  facultv  of  blessing  and  in- 
vesting with  the  scapular  ("The  Booklet  of  the 
Faculties"',  Home,  1909;  cf.  Beringer,  "  Die  Ablasse", 
432;  "Ia's  indulgences",  I,  711). 

U.  Finally,  to  complete  this  article,  we  must  men- 
tion the  Scapular  of  the  Holy  Face.  It  bears  on  a 
piece  of  white  cloth  the  well-known  Roman  picture 
connected  with  St.  Veronica.  This  scapular  is  worn 
by  the  members  of  the  A rehcon fraternity  of  the  Holy 
Face.  The  members  can,  however,  wear  the  picture 
on  a  medal  or  cross,  in  place  of  the  scapular.  The 
wearing  of  this  picture  is  simply  one  of  the  pious 
practices  of  the  uehconfratcrnitv.  without  anv  special 
indulgences  (Berincer.  "Lea  Indulgences".  11,  150; 
Hilgers,  "  Manuel  des  Indulgences",  p.  317). 


/imm-  iiuiv  The  Origin  of  the  Scapular  In  Irtth  Sect  Kte.. 
XV  'Dublin.  10O4).  142-53.  20(1-34  ,  331-51;  PrTitK.«.  V.  M. 
de  M.  Carnvli  in  Am.  Bed.  Ret.,  XIV  (Philadelphia.  1NB6). 
345-52-  Taciurros.  Scapular  Tradition  and  It*  Defender*  in  Iruh 
Bed.  Rer..  XXIX  (Dublin.  1011).  492;  LaKSIno.  SacTament.d* 
of  the  Catholic  Church  (New  Yurk.  1882):  Bebinokh.  ItuAbuUu 
fkrlrrbom.  1HO0),  Fr.  tr.  (Paris.  1905) ;  ObbtwilaC.  The  .Siff- 
nifieanr,  and  U,t  of  the  Scapular  in  Iruh  Beet.  Hee..  X  (Dublin. 
1901).  311-29. 


the  wearing  of  this  scapular 
by  Pius  X  in  1906  (Hilgers, 
de  Jesus",  170  sqq  ).  The 


Scaramelli,  Giovanni  Battibta.  aseetical  writer, 
b.  at  Rome,  24  Nov.,  1687;  d.  at  Macerata,  11  Jan., 
1752.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  21  Sept.,  1706. 
He  devoted  himself  to  preaching  for  fifteen  years,  and 
long  fulfilled  the  duties  of  the  sacred  ministry.  He 
wrote  the  following  works:  (1)  "Vita  di  Suor  Maria 
Crocifissa  Satellieo  Monaca  franeescana  nel  mo- 
nastcro  di  monte  Nuovo",  Venice,  1750;  5th  ed., 
revised  and  corrected,  Rome,  1819;  (2)  "Discerni- 
mento  de'  spirit!  per  il  retto  rcgolamento  delle  azione 
proprie  ed  altrui.    Operetta  utile  spccialemente  ai 
Diret  tori  delle  anime,  Venice,  1753;  7th  ed.,  Rome, 
1866;  Sp.  tr.,  Madrid,  1804;  Ger.  tr.,  Main*,  1861; 
(3)  ''Direttorio  ascetico  in  cui  s'  insegna  u  modo  di 
condurre  l'Anime  per  vie  ordinarie  della  grazia  alia 
perfezione  Christiana,  indirizzato  ai  diretton  delle 
Anime",  Naples,  1752,  still  reprinted;  tr.  and  ed. 
Eyre,  "The  Directorium  Asceticum",  with  preface 
by  Cardinal  Manning,  I>ublin  and  London,  l&JO-*  1 ; 
new  revised  ed.,  London,  1879-81;  Lat.  tr.,  Brian, 
1770;    Louvain,  1848;   Ger.  tr.,  Augsburg,  1/78; 
Sp.,  Madrid,  1806;  Fr.,  Paris,  1854;  still  reprinted. 
In  this  work  the  author  devotes  four  treatises  to  the 
study  of  (a)  the  means  and  helps  necessary  to  attain 
Christian  perfection;  (b)  the  obstacles  which  hinder 
us  and  the  way  to  surmount  them;  (c)  the  virtues 
to  be  acquired  (cardinal  virtues,  virtues  of  religion, 
those  opposed  to  the  capital  sins);  (d)  the  theological 
virtues  and  especially  charily,  which  is  the  essence  of 
Christian  perfection.    His  manner  of  dividing  hffl 
subject  and  his  method  are  frankly  traditional  and 
intellectualist ;  his  unoriginal,  but,  as  it  were,  classic 
doctrines  are  proved  by  reason  and  authority,  while 
the  study  of  scruples  at  the  end  of  the  second  treatise 
retains  all  ite  value  after  the  researches  of  modern 
psychologists.  ... 

(4)  "irdirettorio  mistico  indirizzato  a'  diretton  di 
quelle  anime  chc  Iddio  conduce  per  la  via  della  con- 
templazione"  (Venice.  1754;  Lat.  tr.,  Brixen,  1(64; 
Ixiuvain,  1857;  Sp.,  Madrid,  1817;  Ger.,  Katisb<»n 
and  Mainz,  1855-50;  Fr„  Paris,  1865;  Polish,  War- 
saw, 1888;  Italian  abridgement  in  the  form  of  dia- 
logues bv  Santoni,  Rome,  1776;  new  abridgement. 
Rome,  1*895).  This  work  completes  the  met  hod  of 
spiritual  direction  the  first  part  of  which  is  set  forth 
in  the  preceding  work.  Here  likewise  the  doctrine 
is  intellectualist  and  strongly  opposed  to  the  purely 
sentimental  forms  of  mysticism  such  as  Quietism. 
(5)  "Dottrina  di  S.  Giovanni  della  Crocc  compresa 
con  metodo  chiaro  in  tre  brevi  trattati  nel  primo  del 
quali  si  conlicne  la  'Salita  del  Monte',  nel  secondo 
le  '  Notli  oseure',  nel  tcrzo  TEsereizio  di  Amore  e  la 
'Fiamma  di  Amor  vivo'  "  (Lucca.  I860). 

Sosmr.sv.Kir.i,  Hik.  de  Ui  romp,  de  JC«u«  I  Bruw-1».  1 XJW, 
■uuul.  (Bruwnl,,,  UWO):  Elwif  rr!ioif<t»rt.  publwhrtf  by  lm 
Fa.Lr.  of  U,  ft**  A  I—  CM* 

Scarampi,  Pierfrancesoo,  Oratorian,  papal 
envoy,  b.  of  a  noble  and  ancient  family  in  the  DuchJ 
of  Monferrato,  Piedmont.  1596;  d.  at  Borne.  14  Oct., 
16.%.  He  was  destined  by  his  parents  for  the  mili- 
tary career,  but  during  a  visit  to  the  Hornan  Court 
he  felt  called  to  the  religious  state.  After  much 
prayer  and  with  the  advice  of  his  confessor,  he  entered 

the  Roman  <  teatory  of  St .  Philip  Neri  on  4  November, 

16.36.  At  the  request  of  Fr.  Luke  Wadding,  the  agent 
at  Rome  for  the  Irish  Confederates.  1  rban  VIII.  by 
Brief  dated  IS  April,  1643,  sent  Fr.  Scarampi  to  assist 
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at  the  Supremo  Council  of  the  Confederation.  At  the 
same  time  the  pope  addressed  letters  to  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  Ireland  and  also  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Council,  telling  them  that  in 
order  to  show  his  great  love  and  admiration  for  the 
Irish  people  he  had  decided  to  send  to  their  aid  Fr. 
Scarampi,  a  man  of  noble  birth  and  eminent  for  his 
virtues  and  great  administrative  abilities.  He  told 
them  to  place  full  confidence  in  him  as  his  representa- 
tive and  give  him  all  help  in  the  fulfilment  of  hi*  duties. 
He  was  received  by  the  Irish  Catholics  as  an  angel 
from  heaven.  Wherever  he  went  he  was  met  by  the 
bishops,  clergy,  and  nobility.  He  was  received  with 
military  honours  and  firing  of  canon.  On  his  arrival 
in  Kilkenny  he  immediately  saw  that  the  danger  that 
threatened  the  existence  of  "the  Confederation  was  dis- 
sension amongst  its  members.  He  made  an  earnest 
appeal  to  the  Council  to  avoid  all  dissension  and  to 
make  no  compromise  with  the  enemies  of  their  religion 
and  countrv.  Richard  Bellinga,  Secretary  of  the 
Council,  addressed  to  Fr.  Scarampi  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  in  favour  of  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  Fr. 
Scarampi  immediately  gave  a  noble  answer  showing 
why  the  war  should  be  continued,  and  that  the  English 

desired  the  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities 
solely  to  relieve 
their  present  ne- 
cessities. The 
bishops  and  the 
Supreme  Council 
thanked  the  pope 
for  having  sent  to 
their  aid  a  person 
of  such  exemplary 
life  and  excellent 
abilities  of  mind, 
and  rejoiced  at 
his  presence 
amongst  them. 
The  author  of 
"  Contemporary 
History  of  Affairs 
in  Ireland"  says 
that  Fr.  Scarampi 
was  a  "verie  apt 
and  understand- 
inge  man,  and 
was  receaved  with  much  honour.  This  man  in  a  shorte 
time  became  soe  learned  in  the  |>etegrccs  of  the  re- 
spective Irishfamilies  of  Ireland,  that  it  proved  his  witt 
and  diligence,  and  allsoe  sot;  well  obscarved  all  the 
proceedings  of  both  ancient  and  recent  Irish,  that  to 
an  ince,  he  knewe  whoe  Ixwt  and  worst  beheaved 
himself  in  the  whole  kingdome. " 

The  Supreme  Council  decided  to  supplicate  the  pope 
to  raise  Fr.  Scarampi  to  the  dignity  of  archbishop  and 
Apostolic  nuncio,  and  the  bishops  of  Ireland  entreated 
him  to  accept  the  Archbishopric  of  Tuam,  which  was 
vacant  at  the  time.  He  declined  all  honours  and  re- 
fused to  walk  under  the  canopy  prepared  for  him  in 
Waterford.  He  was  present  with  the  Confederate 
forces  at  the  Hiege  of  Duncannon,  and  when  the  fort 
was  taken  on  the  eve  of  St.  Patrick,  he  ordered  a 
chapel  to  be  immediately  erected  in  honour  of  the 
saint  and  celebrated  the  first  Mass.  On  5  May,  1645, 
he  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  Innocent  X.  In  taking 
leave  of  the  General  Assembly,  he  thanked  all  the 
members  for  their  kindness  to  him,  and  again  urged 
them  to  be  firmly  united.  The  President  of  the 
Assembly,  after  referring  to  all  the  fatigues  that  Fr. 
Scarampi  had  endured  for  the  Irish  cause,  said  "that 
its  long  as  the  name  of  the  Catholic  religion  remained 
in  Ireland,  so  long  would  (he  name  of  Scarampi  be 
affectionately  rcmeml>ered  and  cherished."  After 
receiving  the  Apostolic  nuncio,  Rinuccini,  he  set  out  on 
his  journey  to  Rome.    He  was  followed  to  the  ship 


by  the  bishops,  clergy,  and  laity,  manv  comparing  his 
departure  to  that  of  St.  Paul  from  Miletus.  All  were 
in  tears.  He  was  accompanied  by  five  Irish  youths 
destined  for  the  priesthood,  whom  he  wished  to  edu- 
cate and  support  at  his  own  expense  at  Rome.  Among 
these  youths  was  Oliver  Plunket.  the  martyr  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh.  On  his  arrival  at  Rome  he  was 
thanked  and  praised  by  the  pope  for  the  great  work  he 
had  done  in  Ireland.  When  the  plague  broke  out  in 
Rome  in  1656,  he  asked  to  be  allowed  to  attend  the 
sick  in  the  lazaretto.  Hocaught  the  sirkness  and  died. 
By  sjiecial  permission  he  was  buried  in  the  Basilica 
of  SS.  Ncreus  and  Achilleus  on  the  Appian  Way, 
the  titular  church  of  Cardinal  liaronius.  In  the 
lazaretto  he  wrote  a  most  touching  letter  to  Oliver 
Plunket.  Benedict  XIV  commanded  the  Master  of 
the  Sacred  Palace  to  make  known  to  the  Fathers  of 
the  Oratory  that  the  title  of  Venerable  was  to  be 
given  to  Fr.  Scarampi  when  writing  about  him  and 
on  his  pictures. 

Hakaldub.  \'U*i  /..  IPadilingi  (Rom*.  1002):  RixrcciNi,  Sun- 
tiiiturn  in  frtnndu  (Florence,  1K44):  Ahinoiii.  \frmorie  Siorirhe 
dtlln  riM  iM  Vrn.  P.  P.  Scarampi  'Rome,  1744 > ;  llAvnirrr.  fli't. 
of  Ireland  (Dublin.  1SIV0I:  Hkknan.  Eccl  llirt.  of  Ireland  i  Dub- 
lin. 18ft4);  Mekban.  Confrdrrotion  of  Kilkenny  (Dublin.  Isv'l; 
RiM  and  Pali  of  I.  P.  Slonarterim  ( Dublin.  1 S77) ;  Mums,  Spirilt. 
gium  OvHiritnit  (Dublin,  1H74):  Gimikkt.  Contemporary  flirt,  of 
Affnirt  in  Ireland  'Dublin,  1H71»;  Hklumub.  flirt,  of  Ike  frith 
Confederation  (Dublin.  1XK2);  D'At-TOS,  llirtory  of  Irrland 
(London.  1911);  Gakdixkh,  ffirtary  of  tkr  Cirit  War  19U-W 
(London.  1910);  SlS.  Lift  of  P.  Scarampi  »tnl  other  MsS.  in 
Valliecllana  Library.  R»nw:  Harbmm  MSS.  in  Vatican  Li- 
brary; MSS.  in  Franciscan  Library.  Dublin. 

Gregory  Cleary. 

Scarisbrlck,  Edward  (Neville).  See  Neville, 
Edmcnd. 

Scarlatti,  Alessandro,  b.  in  Sicily,  either  at 
Trapani  or  at  Palermo,  in  1659;  d.  at  Naples  24  Oct., 
1725;  buried  there  in  the  musicians'  chapel  of  the 
Church  of  Montesanto.  On  his  tombstone  he  is 
called  miuiicex  itutaurator  maiimus.  which  title  he 
deserves  in  that  he  originated  the  classical  style  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  gave  a  high  development 
to  concerted  instrumental  music.  The  scenes  of  his 
activity  were  alternately  Rome  and  Naples.  His 
first  opera  (1679),  "(ill  Eouivoci  nel  Setnbiante" 
was  performed  at  the  palace  of  Queen  Christ  ina  of  Swe- 
den, who  lived  in  Rome  after  her  abdication  and  con- 
version to  the  Catholic  Church.  Five  years  later  we 
find  him  in  Naples,  where  he  obtained  the  position 
of  Maestro  di  cttftella  to  the  Viceroy.  He  remained 
there  for  about  eighteen  years.  After  a  short  stay 
at  Florence,  he  returned  to  Rome  (1702),  where  he 
was  made  assistant  maestro  and  afterwards  maestro 
at  S.  Maria  Maggiore.  In  1708  or  1709  he  returned 
to  Naples  and  lived  there  for  ten  years.  He  lived 
in  Rome  from  17  IS  until  1721,  thence  proceeding  to 
Naples,  where  he  died  in  172').  His  fertility  of  pro- 
duction is  astonishing.  He  wrote  more  than  a  hun- 
dred operas  (of  which  less  than  half  are  extant). 
It  is  said  that  he  composed  two  hundred  Musses, 
which  is  questionable,  as  but  few  survived  him;  he 
left  several  Oratorios,  the  best  of  which  are  "Agar 
ed  Ismaelc",  "La  Vergine  addolorata",  and  "8. 
Filippo  Neri";  many  motets  and  innumerable 
chamber  -  cantatas  and  serenatas.  Moreover  he 
shows  great  capacity  in  his  compositions  for  the 
organ,  the  cembalo,  and  other  instruments.  Not  all 
his  religious  music  is  for  liturgical  use;  but  manv  of 
his  compositions,  although  in  his  days  the  Pales- 
trinian-style  was  fast  declining,  are  written  in  severe 
and  noble  pol  vphonv.  We  may  quote  hen-  Ins 
mass  for  Cardinal  Ottoboni  (edited  by  Proske), 
his  "Missa  ail  usum  Cappcllie  Pontificuu  '  (recently 
found  bv  Giulio  Bas  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of 
S.  Cecilia  at  Rome,  and  published  by  L.  Schwann  at 
Dusseldorf),  his  famous  "Tu  M  Pctrus".  performed 
in  Paris  by  the  Roman  singers  at  the  coronation  of 
Napoleon 'I  (pnm«"d  by  Rieordi  of  Milan). 
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His  (treat  distinction  in  the  musical  world  was 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  the  new  style,  after- 
wards brought  to  perfection  by  the  most  famous 
com|Ktscrs,  not  only  of  the  Neapolitan  school,  which 
was  in  great  part  formed  by  his  influence  (Leo, 
Durante,  Pcrgolesi),  but  also  of  Germany  (Haydn, 
Mozart,  and  Beethoven).  Domenico  Alcssandro's 
eldest  *m  was  Isirn  at  Naples  20  Oct.,  1685  (in  the 
baptismal  register  he  is  called  Giuseppe  Domenico), 
and  died  in  17.">7.  The  esteem  in  which  Alessandro 
was  held,  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  Domenico 'a 
godfather  was  the  Duke  of  Aildaloni,  and  his  god- 
mother  the  Princess  of  Colobrano.  Domenico  made 
himself  famous  by  his  great  skill  on  the  harpsichord. 
Ricordi  of  Milan  has  published  his  works  for  the 
clavicembalo,  in  six  volumes,  under  the  supervision 
of  Alessasdro  Longo  (1900).  The  manuscripts  of 
them*  an-  chiefly  in  the  library  of  S.  Marco  at  Venice. 
The  compositions  are  not  of  equal  merit.  His  genius 
often  seems  to  fun-cast  the  style  of  the  next  centurv. 
For  a  few  years  (1715-1719)  he  was  choirmaster  in 
S.  Peter's  Rome;  during  four  years  (1721- 1725),  he  was 
engaged  at  t  he  Court  of  Lisbon ;  for  t  wenty-five  years  he 
was  at  Madrid  (1729-1754),  but  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  again  in  Naples,  where  he  died.  Of  Francesco, 
brother  of  Alcssandro,  we  know  that  in  1684  he  became 
violinist  in  the  nival  chapel  at  Naples,  that  fifteen 
years  later  his  oratorio,  "Agnus  occisus  ah  origine 
mundi",  was  sung  in  Home,  and  that  in  1720  he  gave 
a  concert  in  London,  where  Domenico  was  staying  at 
the  same  time.  Giuseppe  .Scarlatti  was  either  grand- 
son or  nephew  of  Alessandro  (nipote  can  have  the 
two  meanings).  Horn  at  Naples  1712,  he  died  in 
Vienna,  1777,  when1  he  was  considered  a  distinguished 
composer.    He  left  several  operas. 

Dknt,  A.  Scarlatti:  Hit  Lift  and  Works  (London,  100.'.): 
Grove,  Dictionary  of  .Vunr  una"  Munirian*  (London,  18S0); 
Thibact.  Die  Rrinhcit  iter  TonkunM.  133. 

A.  Walter. 

Scarron,  Pai'u  French  poet  and  dramatist,  b.  in 
Paris,  4  July,  1610;  d.  7  Oetols-r,  1660.  His  father 
was  a  judgi'  anil  one  of  Ins  uncles  was  Bishop  of 

Grenoble.  After 


graduating  from 
the  Sorbonnc,  he 
received  tonsure 
at  the  age  of  nine- 

after  became  at- 
tached to  the 
house  of  Charles 
<le  licaumanoir. 
Bishop  of  I.i' 
Mans,  whom  he 
accompanied  to 
Rome  in  1635. 
A  year  later  he 
was  made  a  canon 
in  Saint  Julian's 
Cathedral  with- 
out being  in  holy 
orders,  a  benefice 
he  resigned  in 
January,  1052, 

when  he  auurried 
..    .  .  Francoise  d'Au- 

Mgne,  later  Madame  rle  Maintetmn.  He  was  then  a 
em.ple ami  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  wn  confined 
to  bed,  being  nursed  by  his  young  wife,  whose  devotion, 
Piety,  and  patience  were  admirable.  In  a  distorted 
boily.  he  preserve.!  the  acutencs*  of  his  mind,  an.l  pur- 

wie<i  iiw  literary  rueer.  His  comedica  "Jodelet,  ou 
le  malt  re  valet  (1645);  "Les  trois  Dorothccs"  (1646); 
Mr-v™!7^^  d'Armenie'1 
V  ,:  ^.  Beolior  dr  Sabunanqur"  (1654);  "he  ur- 
«l.en  .1.- so,.,,,,,,,,  •  (1^55);         maraud  rfdieX" 
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odd  characters  that  Moliere  borrowed.  He  achieve*!  a 
lasting  reputation  bv  his  burlesque  productions,  "  I,e 
Typhon"  (1644),  and  "Le  Virgile  travesti"  (1648r- 
1652),  in  which  he  displayed  all  the  resources  of  his 
humour.  The  "  Roman  cornique "  ( 1649-1657),  whose 
realistic  presentation  of  customs  and  manners  was  imi- 
tated by  later  novelists,  is  not  far  from  being  a  master- 
piece. There  is  no  certainty  about  the  place  where 
Searron's  remains  were  taken,  but  it  is  now  believed 
that  he  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Saint-Gcrvais. 

Moriuxxt.  Scarrnn  rl  tr  arnrr  hurUiqur  (Paris,  18SKI;  Idem. 
Smrron,  Etude  bioorui hiqur  tt  linfmin  (Paris.  IM0)i  CttaMCW, 
Smrron  inronn  i  (Paris,  1004);  Maowk,  Smrron  tt  ton  miliru 
(Paris,  1903). 

Louis  N.  Delamarre. 

Scepticism  (Gr.  n^tS,  speculation,  doubt ;  vttrre- 
adai,  to  scrutinize  or  examine  carefully)  may  mean  (1) 
doubt  based  on  rational  grounds,  or  (2)  disbelief  based 
on  rational  grounds  (cf.  Balfour.  "Defence  of  Phil. 
Doubt",  p.  296),  or  (3)  a  denial  of  the  possibility 
of  attaining  truth;  anil  in  any  of  these  senses  it  may 
extnd  to  all  spheres  of  human  knowledge  (Universal 
Scepticism),  or  to  some  particular  spheres  of  the  same 
(Mitigated  Scepticism).  The  third  is  the  strictly 
philosophical  sense  of  the  term  Scepticism,  whien 
is  taken,  unless  otherwise  specified,  to  be  universal. 
Scepticism  is  then  a  systematic  denial  of  the  capacity 
of  the  human  intellect  to  know  anything  whatso- 
ever with  certainty.  It  differs  from  Agnosticism 
because  the  latter  denies  only  the  possibility  of  meta- 
physics and  natural  theology;  from  Positivism  in 
that  Postivism  denies  that  we  do  de  facto  know  any- 
thing beyond  the  lawB  by  which  phenomena  are  re- 
lated to  one  another;  from  Atheism  in  that  the  atheist 
denies  only  the  fact  of  God's  existence,  not  our  ca- 
pacity for  knowing  whether  He  exists. 

History  of  ScKrTin.sM. — The  great  religions  of 
the  East  an'  for  the  most  part  essentially  sceptical. 
They  treat  life  as  one  vast  illusion,  destined  some 
time  or  other  to  give  place  to  a  state  of  nescience, 
or  to  be  absorbed  in  the  life  of  the  Absolute.  But 
their  Scepticism  is  a  tone  of  mind  rather  than  a  rea- 
soned philosophical  dot-trine  based  u|>on  a  critical 
examination  of  the  human  mint!  or  upon  a  study  of 
the  history  of  human  speculation.  If  we  wish  for 
the  latter  we  must  seek  it  among  the  philosophies  of 
ancient  Greece.  Among  the  Gn-eks  the  earliest  form 
of  philosophical  speculation  was  directed  towards  an 
explanation  of  natural  phenomena,  and  the  contradic- 
tory theories  which  were  soon  evolved  by  the  prolific 
genius  of  the  Greek  mind,  inevitably  led  to  Scepticism. 
Heraelit  ils,  Pariuenides,  Demoeritus.  Lnijx-docles. 
Anaxagoras,  though  differing  on  other  |Kiints,  one 
and  all  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  senses, 
whence  they  hat!  derived  the  data  upon  which  their 
theories  wen-  built,  could  not  be  trusted.  Accord- 
ingly Protagoras  and  the  Sophists  distinguish  "ap- 
pearances" from  "reality";  but,  finding  that  no  two 
philosophers  could  agree  as  to  the  nature  of  the  latter, 
they  pronounced  reality  unknowable.  The  thorough- 
going Scepticism  which  n-sulted  is  apparent  in  the 
thn-e  famous  propositions  of  Gorgias:  "Nothing 
exists";  "If  anything  did  exist  it  coultl  not  Is- 
known";  "If  it  was  known,  the  knowledge  of  it 
would  be  incommunicable." 

The  first  step  towartls  the  refutation  of  this  Scep- 
ticism was  the  Soeratic  doctrine  of  the  concept. 
There  can  Is-  no  science  of  the  particular,  saitl  SoeMr 
tea.  Hence,  l>efore  any  science  at  all  is  possible,  we 
must  clear  up  our  general  notions  of  things  and  come 
to  some  agreement  in  reganl  to  definitions.  Plato, 
adopting  this  attitude,  but  it  ill  holding  to  the  view 

that  the  senses  can  give  only  46<a  (opinion)  and  not 
trio-T^ui}  'true  knowledge),  worked  out  an  intellectual 
thcorv  of  the  universe.  Aristotle,  who  followed,  re- 
jected Plato's  theory,  and  proposed  a  very  different 
one  in  its  place,  with  the  result  that  another  epidemic 
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of  Scepticism  succeeded.  But  Aristotle  did  more 
than  this.  He  propounded  the  doctrine  of  intuition 
or  self-evident  truth.  All  things  cannot  be  proved, 
he  said;  yet  an  infinite  regress  is  impossible.  Hence 
there  must  lie  somewhere  self-evident  principles, 
which  are  no  mere  assumptions,  but  which  underlie 
the  structure  of  human  knowledge  and  are  presup- 
posed by  the  very  nature  of  things  (Metaph.,  1005  b, 
lOOti  a).  This  doctrine,  later  on,  was  to  prove  one 
of  the  chief  forces  that  ehi-cked  the  destructive  on- 
slaught of  the  Sceptics ;  for,  even  if  Aristotle's 
dictum  cannot  be  proved,  it  none  the  less  states  a 
fact  which  to  many  is  itself  self-evident.  It  was  the 
Stoics  who  first  took  "evidence"  as  the  ultimate 
criterion  of  truth.  Perceptions,  they  taught,  are 
valid  when  they  are  characterised  by  irdpytm,  i.  e. 
when  their  objects  are  manifest,  clear,  or  obvious. 
Similarly  conceptions  and  judgments  are  valid  when 
we  are  conscious  that  in  them  there  is  itaTdXij^n  an 
apprehension  of  reality.  Contemporaneously,  how- 
ever, with  Zeno,  the  founder  of  Stocism,  lived  Pyrrho 
the  Sceptic  (d.  about  270  b.  a),  who,  though  he  ad- 
mitted that  we  can  know  "appearance",  denied  that 
we  can  know  anything  of  the  reality  that  underlies 
it.  Otter  MaXXoi— nothing  is  more  one  thing  than 
another.  Contradictory  statements,  therefore,  may 
both  be  true.  A  scepticism  so  radical  as  this,  the 
Stoics  argued,  is  useless  for  practical  life;  and  this 
argument  bore  fruit.  Arcesilaus,  founder  of  the  Mid- 
dle Academy  (third  century  b.  c),  though  rejecting 
the  Stoic  criterion  and  affirming  that  nothing  could 
Is-  known  for  certain,  nevertheless  admitted  that  some 
criterion  is  needed  whereby  to  direct  our  actions  in 
practice,  and  with  this  in  view  suggested  that  we 
should  assent  to  what  is  reasonable  (t4  tt>\oyor). 
For  "the  reasonable"  Carneades,  who  founded  the 
Third  Academy  (second  century  b.  c),  substituted 
"the  probable":  propositions  which  after  careful 
examination  manifest  no  contradiction,  external  or 
internal,  are  rctfao^  (probable)  *oi  AwtploTaToi  (secure) 
»ai  vtfHiivivtrji  (thoroughly  tested)  (Sextus  Empiricus 
"Adv.  Math.".  VII,  100).  A  subsequent  attempt 
to  reconcile  conflicting  doctrines  having  proved  futile, 
however,  the  Academy  lapsed  into  Pyrrhonism. 
,Enesidemus  sums  up  the  traditional  arguments  of 
the  Sceptics  under  ten  heads,  which  later  on  (sc<-ond 
century  a.  d.)  were  reduced  by  Sextus  Empiricus  to 
five:  (1)  human  judgments  and  human  theories  are 
contradictory;  (2)  all  proof  involves  an  infinite  re- 
gress: (3)  perceptual  data  are  relative  both  to  the 
percipient  and  to  one  another;  (4)  axioms,  or  self- 
evident  truths,  are  really  assumptions;  (5)  all 
syllogistic  reasoning  involves  a  8*4XXj*X(«  (a  vicious 
circle),  for  the  major  premise  can  be  proved  only  by 
complete  induction,  and  the  possibility  of  complete 
induction  supposes  the  truth  of  the  conclusion  (Sextus 
Emp.,  "Hvp.  Pvrrh.",  I,  104;  II,  134;  Diogenes 
Laertius,  IX,  88). 

From  Scepticism  the  neo-Platonists  sought  refuge 
in  the  immediacv  of  a  mystic  experience;  Augustus 
and  Anselm  in  faith  which  in  supernatural  matters 
must  precede  both  experience  and  knowledge  (cf. 
Augustine,  "De  vera  relig.",  xxiv,  xxv;  Dc  util. 
cred,",  Lx;  Anselm,  " De  fid.  Trim",  ii);  St.  Thomas 
and  the  Scholastics  in  a  rational,  coherent,  and  sys- 
tematic theory  of  the  ultimate  nature  of  things,  based 
on  self-evident  truths  but  consistent  also  with  the  facts 
of  experience,  ami  consistent  too  with  the  truth  of 
revelation,  which  thus  serves  to  confirm  what  we  have 
already  discovered  by  the  light  of  natural  reason. 
Hut  with  the  Renaissance,  characterized  as  it  was  bv 
an  indiscriminate  enthusiasm  for  all  forms  of  Greek 
thought,  it  was  only  natural  that  the  Scepticism  of  the 
Greeks  should  be  revived.  In  this  movement  Mon- 
taigne (d.  I'm).  Charron  (d.  1003),  Sanchez  (d.  1032), 
Pascal  (d.  1062),  Sorbicrc  (d.  1070).  I-c  Vaver  (d. 
1072),  Himhaym  (d.  1079),  Toucher  (d.  1096),  Bavle 


(d.  1706),  Huet  (d.  1721).  all  took  part.  Its  aim  was 
to  discredit  reason  on  the  old  grounds  of  contradiction 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  proving  anything.  Huet, 
Bishop  of  Avranches,  and  others  sought  to  argue  from 
the  bankruptcy  of  reason  to  the  necessity  and  suffi- 
ciency of  faith.  But  for  the  most  part,  faith,  under- 
stood in  the  Catholic  sense  of  belief  in  a  system  of  re- 
vealed doctrines  capable  of  intelligent  expression  and 
rational  interpretation,  so  far  from  being  exempt  from 
the  attacks  of  the  Sceptics,  was  rather  (as  it  still  is)  the 
chief  object  against  which  their  efforts  were  directed. 
Faith,  as  they  understood  it,  was  blind  and  unreason- 
ing. The  diversity  of  doctrine  introduced  by  Pro- 
testantism had  rendered  all  other  faith,  in  their  view, 
no  less  contradictory  than  philosophy  and  natural 
belief. 

In  Hume  Scepticism  finds  a  new  argument  derived 
from  the  psychology  of  Ixicke.  A  critical  examina- 
tion of  human  cognition,  it  was  said,  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  data  of  knowledge  consist  merely  of  impres- 
sions — distinct,  successive,  discreet.  These  the  mind 
connect*  in  various  ways,  and  these  ways  of  connect- 
ing things  become  habitual.  Thus  the  principle  of 
causality,  the  propositions  of  arithmetic,  geometry, 
and  algebra,  physical  laws,  etc.,  in  short  all  forms  of 
synthesis  and  relation,  are  subjective  in  origin.  They 
have  no  objective  validity,  and  their  alleged  "neces- 
sity" is  but  a  psychological  feeling  arising  from  the 
force  of  habit .  We  undoubtedly  believe  in  real  things 
and  real  causes;  but  this  is  merely  because  we  have 
grown  accustomed  so  to  group  and  connect  our  mental 
impressions.  The  arguments  of  Pyrrho  and  other 
Sceptics  arc  unanswerable,  their  Scepticism  reasonable 
and  well-founded;  but  in  practical  life  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  think  otherwise  than  we  do  think,  and  wo 
could  not  get.  on  if  we  did.  Kant's  answer  to  Hume 
was  embodied  in  a  philosophy  as  eminently  subjec- 
tive as  that  of  Hume  himself.  "Consequently  it  failed, 
and  resulted  only  in  further  Scepticism,  implicit,  if 
not  actually  professed.  And  nowadays  physical 
science,  which  in  Kant's  time  alone  held  its  own 
against  the  inroads  of  Scepticism,  is  as  thoroughly  per- 
meated with  it  as  the  rest  of  our  beliefs.  One  in- 
stance must  suffice— that  of  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  who  in 
his  "Defence  of  Philosophic  Doubt"  seeks  to  uphold 
religious  belief  on  the  equivocal  ground  that  it  U 
no  less  certain  than  scientific  theory  and  method. 
There  is,  he  says,  (1)  no  satisfactory  means  of  infer- 
ring the  general  from  the  particular  (c.  ii).  (2)  no 
empirical  proof  of  the  law  of  causality  (c.  in),  (3)  no 
adequate  guarantee  of  the  uniformity  of  nature  and 
the  persistence  of  physical  law  (cc.  iv,  v).  Again,  of 
the  popular  philosophic  arguments  which  are  "put 
forward  as  final  and  conclusive  grounds  of  belief 
(p.  138),  the  argument  from  general  consent  is  not 
ultimate;  that  from  success  in  practice,  though  it 
gives  us  ground  for  confidence  in  the  future,  cannot  be 
conclusive,  since  it  is  empirical  in  character;  whilst 
the  argument  from  common  sense  which  affirms  that 
the  intellect,  when  working  normally,  is  trustworthy, 
involves  a  vicious  circle,  since  normal  workings  can 
be  distinguished  from  abnormal  only  on  the  ground 
that  they  lead  to  truth  (c.  vii) .  Similarly  the  original 
"deliverances  of  consciousness",  to  which  Scottish  In- 
tuitionists  appeal,  an*  of  no  avail  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  what  deliverances  of  consciousness 
are  original  and  what  are  not.  Returning  to  the 
question  of  science,  Mr.  Balfour  finds  that  it  contra- 
dicts common  sense  in  that  (e.  g.)  it  declares  bodies, 
which  appear  coloured  to  our  senses,  to  be  made  up  in 
reality  of  uncolourcd  particles,  and,  while  thus  dis- 
crediting the  trustworthiiH-ss  of  olwervation,  provides 
no  criterion  whereby  to  ffistinguish  observations 
which  an-  trustworthy  from  those  which  are  not,  Its 
method,  U*>.  is  inconclusive,  for  there  may  always  be 
other  h  visit  hescs  which  would  explain  the  factsequallv 
"  (c   xii)     Lastly  the  evolution  of  belief  tends 
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wholly  to  discredit  its  validity,  for  our  beliefs  are 
largely  determined  by  non-rational  crunch,  anil,  even 
when  evidence  is  their  motive,  what  we  n-gard  as  evi- 
dence is  settled  by  circumstances  altogether  beyond 
our  control  (c.  xiii). 

Ckitical  Kxaminatiox  of  Scf.pticism. — A  reply 
to  the  copious  arguments  of  the  Sceptic  enumerated 
above,  might  take  the  following  line: 

(1/  The  Sceptic  fails  to  distinguial 
tical  moral  certainty  which  excludes  all 
ground*  for  doubt,  and  absolute  certainty  which  ex- 
cludes all  possible  grounds  for  doubt.  The  latter  can 
be  had  only  when  evidence  is  complete,  proof  wholly 
adequate,  obvious,  and  conclusive,  and  when  all  diffi- 
culties and  objections  can  be  completely  solved.  In 
mathematics  this  is  sometimes  possible,  though  not 
always;  but  in  other  matters  "practical  certainty" 
a  rule  is  all  we  can  get.  And  this  is  sufficient,  si 
"  pract  ical  certainty ' '  is  certainty  for  reasonable  beings. 

(2)  Axiomatic,  or  self-evident,  truth  must  be  in- 
sisted on.  The  truth  of  an  axiom  can  never  be 
proved,  vet  may  become  manifest,  even  to  those  who 
for  the  time  Iwing  doubt  it,  when  its  meaning  and  its 
application  are  clearly  understood. 

(3)  Perceptual  judgments  refer  qualities  (not  sensa- 
tions) to  things,  but  they  do  not  declare  what  is  the 
nature  of  these  qualities,  and  hence  do  not  contradict 
scientific  theory. 

(4 )  Perception  is  trustworthy  in  that  it  reveals  to  us 
the  general  character  and  behaviour  of  things— both  of 
ourselves  and  of  external  objects.  We  do  not  often 
mistake  a  spade  for  a  table-knife  or  a  turkey  for  a 
hippopotamus.  The  senses  do  not  pretend  to  l>e  ac- 
curate in  detail  (unleHs  assisted  by  instruments)  or  in 
abnormal  circumstances. 

(5)  The  "normal"  working  of  our  faculties  can  be 
determined  indejicndently  of  any  question  as  to  the 
truth  of  their  deliverances.  The  work  of  our  facul- 
ties is  "normal",  (1)  when  they  arc  free  from  the  influ- 
ence of  subjective  factors,  other  than  those  which  be- 
long to  their  proper  nature  (i.  e.  free  from  disease, 
impediment,  the  influence  of  prejudice,  expectancy, 
desire,  etc.),  and  (2)  when  they  are  exercised  upon 
their  own  proper  objects.  In  the  case  of  the  senses 
this  means  upon  objects  we  meet  with  day  by  day 
under  ordinary  circumstances.  If  the  circumstances 
are  extraordinary,  our  senses  are  still  trustworthy, 
however,  provided  the  circumstances  be  taken  into 
account. 

(6)  Alleged  contradictions  inherent  in  philosophical 
terms  are  due  to  ambiguity,  misunderstanding,  the 
lock  of  precise  definition,  or  the  influence  of  a  false 
philosophy.  For  instance,  the  contradictions  which 
Mr.  Bradley  points  out  (Appearance  and  Reality, 
bk.  I)  in  terms  such  as  time,  space,  substance  and  ac- 
cident, causality,  self,  are  not  to  be  found  in  these 
terms  as  defined  by  the  Scholastics. 

(7)  Contradictions  between  different  philosophical 
theories  may  be  (a)  accounted  for,  and  (b)  eliminated, 
(a)  They  arise  from  ambiguity,  variety  of  definition, 
misconception,  misinterpretation,  careless  inference, 
groundless  assumption,  unverified  hypothesis,  and  the 
neglect  of  relevant  fsicts.  Yet  (b)  all  error  contains 
an  element  of  truth,  and  contradictions  sup|>osc  a 
common  principle  already  granted  anterior  to  their 
divergence;  and  these  underlying  principles  and  ele- 
ments of  truth  contained  in  all  theories  can  be  dis- 
tinguish.^ from  the  emirs  in  which  thev  arc  wrapped 
up. 

(H)  Beliefs  arising  from  non-rational  or  from  un- 
known grounds  should  either  be  re-established  on 
rational  grounds  or  discarded.  All  beliefs  should  be 
evident  either  1 1 )  immediately,  as  in  the  case  (e.  g.)  of 
our  belief  in  external  realitv,  or  '.'  mcdiatcB  hv  in- 
ference from  known  truth,  or  (3)  on  the  ground  of 
adequate  testimony. 


(9)  The  Sceptic  assumes  the  capacity  of  the  intel- 
lect to  Criticise  the  faculty  of  knowledge,  and  thus,  in 
so  far  as  he  denies  its  capacity  to  know  anything,  im- 
plicitly contradicts  himself. 

St.  Ar<ir»TiNr,  Pr  uitlitatr  cTrdendi  in  Corp.  •crip.  reel.  Int..  VI 
(Virnnt.  1891);  Hw.n>en.  lirftner  of  Philotophie  Oouht  (London, 
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Ret.  <le  Phil.  (Fchr.- Auiual,  1900);  Sextcb  Kmpuui-cn.  Contra 
Mathematical ;  Idem.  Imtilulionen  Pyrrhonica;  Stephen.  .4a 
Agnottic't  Afiologu  (London,  181)3):  W  aimhniiton,  Pyrrhon  rt  It 
Purrhoni'mr  (Paris,  1877);  Wr.lxa.  Seepticum  of  thr  Inttru- 
menl  in  .WW.  new  wrip«.  XL  (July.  liKM);  Zr.LLER.  Stoiet,  Epi- 
curean* and  Sceptic*,  tr.  Keichel  (London.  18*0). 

LESLIE  J.  W> 


Schadow.  Friedrich  Wilhelm,  painter,  b.  at  Ber- 
lin, 1789;  d.  at  Dusseldorf,  1862.    He  was  the  son 
of  the  sculptor,  Johann  Gottfried  Schadow  of  Berlin. 
The  year  after  Cornelius  left  Dusseldorf,  Friedrich 
Wilhelm  Schadow  took  his  place  as  director  of  the 
Dusseldorf  Academy  of  Painting.    He  had  been  with 
Cornelius  at  Home  among  those  who  gathered  around 
Overbeck,  and  while  at  Rome  had  become  a  Catholic. 
In  1819  he  was  appointed  professor  in  the  Academy 
of  Berlin.    He  was  a  capable  and  popular  teacher,  and 
a  large  number  of  pupils  followed  him  to  Dusseldorf, 
where  he  went  in  1826  and  where  he  had  great  success. 
He  was  more  in  harmony  with  the  artists  of  the  Rhine 
than  his  predecessors  at  Dusseldorf  had  been.  He 
laid  stress  on  realism,  colour,  and  a  sober  modera- 
tion, all  based  upon  a  through  technic,  whereby  his 
school  gained  many  friends  at  home  and  abroad. 
After  the  founding  of  the  Art  Association  in  1829  the 
graceful,  animated  pictures  of  the  Dusseldorf  school, 
which  appealed  either  to  Christian  devotion  or  every- 
day taste,  and  wen-  greatly  admired  by  the  friends  of 
the  school,  found  acceptance  in  all  directions.  Scha- 
dow did  not  at  first  take  up  the  ideal  fresco,  as  did  the 
masters  at  Munich,  but  devoted  himself  to  oil-paint- 
ing; nor  did  he  attempt  great  historical  subjects,  but 
the  mow  modest  forms  of  art.    In  addition  to  devo- 
tional pictures,  Schadow  and  his  pupils  gave  their  at- 
tention to  portraits,  landscape,  and  genre  pictures. 
His  principles  differed  from  those  of  Cornelius,  with- 
out his  advancing,  however,  to  those  maintained  to- 
day.   In  his  opinion,  the  value  of  a  picture  rested 
upon  form,  colour,  and  poetic  conception.    The  pupil 
must  first  learn  to  draw,  especially  after  plaster  copies 
of  antiques,  and  not  until  after  this  was  he  to  learn 
to  draw  from  nature,  and  to  make  studies  of  drapery 
and  colour  after  old  paintings.    After  the  nupil  had 
been  thoromchly  grounded  he  was  not  to  neglect  draw- 
ing from  nature  or  the  model,  at  first  under  the  strict 
supervision  of  a  teacher,  and  then  later  to  work 
independently. 

Schadow  held  fast  to  the  principle  of  the  Romantic 
school,  that  more  weight  should  Iw  placed  ui>on  the 
conception  than  the  form,  lie  had  much  skill  in 
arousing  Interest  both  in  his  pupils  and  the  general 
public.  For  his  own  work  he  chose  religious  painting 
and  some  of  his  paintings  of  this  kind  fully  meet  the 
aims  of  art  and  of  edification;  among  these  are  the 
"Ascension  of  the  Virgin",  the  "Wise  and  Foolish 
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Yirgina".  Other  good  pictures  are  "Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives",  "Christ  with  the  Disciples  at  Em- 
maus",  the  "Pieta",  the  "Queen  of  Heaven",  the 
"Blessed  \'irgin  as  Intercessor".  Among  his  best 
creations  also  are:  the  "  Four  Evangelists ",  and  "  Para- 
disc",  "Purgatory",  and  "Hell*.  During  his  life- 
time his  portraits,  for  example  those  of  brother  artists, 
were  greatly  admired.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
marked that  Schadow,  notwithstanding  his  study 
from  nature,  never  fully  overcame  the  weakness  of  t  he 
Romantic  school,  and  although  he  was  three  times  in 
Italy,  where  he  studied  the  masters,  he  exhibited  less 
original  force  than  a  graceful  talent.  Regularity  and 
logic  are  natural  to  him  rather  than  depth  of  content 
in  the  drawing  and  colour.  Immermann,  at  a  later 
date,  when  he  hat!  abandoned  Romanticism,  judged 
harshly  the  characteristics  iinpressed  by  Schadow 
upon  the  Dusseldorf  school.  These  criticisms,  how- 
ever, generally  overlook  the  fact  that  Schadow's  re- 
ligious feeling,  which  remained  as  an  inheritance  to  the 
Dusseldorf  school,  maintained  the  claims  of  art  while 
meeting  the  justified  demands  of  life  and  popular 
taste,  and,  finally,  that  the  self-contained  emphasis 
placed  upon  realism  deserved  t  he  undoubted  success 
it  obtained.  It  was  natural  that  in  the  course  of  time 
other  elements  also  made  themselves  felt  in  the  school, 
but  these  were  only  in  part  the  signs  of  an  advance. 
Schadow  was  also  an  author,  although  not  one  of  pre- 
eminent imiwrtance.  He  laid  down  his  opinions  con- 
cerning training  in  art  in  several  treatises  and  in  a 
novel  called  "Der  moderne  Vasari"  (Berlin,  1854). 
He  resigned  his  |>osition  as  director  of  the  academy 
after  thirtv-three  years'  service.  His  pupils  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  honourable  positions  tney  received. 
His  portrait  by  Bendemann  is  in  the  Dusseldorf 
Academy. 

Hi  mm  m,  Sriinrlow  und  irint  Seh6lrr  (Bonn.  1809):  Racitnbsi, 
Hulotrf  <ie  I'nrl  modrrnr  rn  Allrmagnr  (Pari*,  1830.1,  Ocr.  tr. 
Haoes  (Berlin.  18301;  Wiboemaxn.  DU  tAniotich*  Akadtmit  in 
OUMtUorJ  und  du  DUuddorfer  Schule  (DOwldorf,  18.T41). 

Q.  GlETMANN. 

Schaepman,  Herman,  J.A.M.,  orator,  poet,  and 
statesman,  b.  at  Tubbergen,  Holland,  2  March,  1844; 
d.  at  Rome,  21  Jan.,  1903.  He  made  his  studios 
in  the  college  of  Oldenzaal  and  the  seminaries  of  Kui- 
lenberg  and  Ryzenburg,  was  ordained  priest  at 
Ut  recht  in  1807.  and  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity  in  1869  at  Rome.  In  1870,  he  was  professor 
of  church  history  at  the  seminary  of  Ryzenburg.  (  At 
the  same  time  he  became  a  collaborator  on  "De 
Tyd",  and  in  1871,  in  conjunction  with  Dr.  \V.  J.  F. 
Nuvens,  he  founded  the  periodical  "De  W'achter" 
(from  1 874-83,  "  Onzc  Wachter  " ) .  Schaepman  was  a 
great  poet.  The  appearance  of  his  first  poem,  "  De 
Pails' f  (published  in  1866),  was  a  literary  event. 
Among  his  later  poems  those  of  especial  note  are :  "  De 
Pers,  De  eeuwen  haar  koning.  Napoleon"  (1873), and 
his  master  work  "Aya  Sofia"  (1886).  Schaepman 
ranks  equally  as  prose-writer  and  poet.  By  turns 
loft  v.  incisive,  sarcastic,  vigorous,  wittv,  his  whole 
soul  finds  expression  in  his  prose,  the  originality  of  its 
style  being  so  striking  that  its  authorship  is  recognized 
at  first  glance.  His  principal  prose  writings  are  col- 
lected in  five  volumes  under  the  title  "  Menschen  en 
Boeken"  (Utrecht,  1893-1902). 

Schaepman  was  no  less  distinguished  as  an  orator. 
For  many  years  he  was  considered  the  first  orator  of 
the  nation.  His  convincing,  powerful,  and  irresisti- 
ble manner  was  first  displayed  in  his  famous  "Park 
speech",  delivered  in  Amsterdam  (1871).  and  was 
evinced  in  his  siteech  at  the  Congress  of  Middclburgh 
(IS72j  and  in  those  on  Pius  IX,  Vondel,  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  l>e  Taal.  Daniel  O'Conncll,  Michel  Angelo 
etc.  His  last  oration,  delivered  in  1902,  was  in  hon- 
our of  Monscigneur  Hamer.  Schaepman'a  eloquence 
won  him  great  honours  in  the  political  arena;  he 
was  the  first  priest  to  be  elected  to  the  States-Gen- 


eral, and  he  ever  fought  valiantly  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Catholics.  In  1883  he  formulated  and  pre- 
sented a  programme  of  action,  his  motto  being 
"Catholics  constitute  a  political  personality  which 
demands  lil>crty."  Unfortunately  the  majority  of 
Catholic  politicians  had  as  yet  no  notion  of  such  a  per- 
sonality, and  Schaepmann  was  either  ignored  or  op- 
posed. But  even  at  that  time  he  entertained  the  idea 
of  an  eventual  coalition  between  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants, and  for  that  reason  supported  the  project  for 
the  revision  of  the  Constitution  (1887).  The  revision 
of  the  school-law  is  mainly  due  to  him.  Schaepman 
developed  more  and  more  the  qualities  of  the  true 
statesman.  The  democratic  movement  was  a  fact, 
the  significance  of  which  he  fully  realized,  and,  instead 
of  vainly  trying  to  stem  it,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  a 
hold  on  it.  For  this  reason  he  acted  independently  in 
regard  to  the  law  concerning  personal  military  service 
(1S91-98),  the  Tak  elections  law  (1894),  and  the 
compulsory  education  law  (1900),  his  Catholic  oppo- 
nents had,  no  doubt,  good  intentions,  but  they  forgot 
that  now  they  had  influence  and  were  able  to  obtain 
what  was  formerly  beyond  their  reach.  Unquestion- 
ably Schaepman,  in  the  beginning  of  his  political 
career,  was  adverse  to  paternalism  in  government  and 
wished  to  limit  its  functions  to  what  was  absolutely 
necessary.  Later,  however,  he  followed  more  in  the 
footsteps  of  von  Ketteler.  Instead  of  allowing  inevi- 
table events  to  become  detrimental  to  Catholics,  he 
sought  to  shape  them  as  far  as  possible,  to  Catholic 
advantage.  One  of  Schaepman's  greatest  achieve- 
ments was  the  coalition  which,  in  conjunction  with 
Dr.  Kuyper,  he  brought  about  between  Catholics  and 
anti-revolutionists,  whereby  the  influence  of  the 
Catholics  was  greatly  increased.  Since  that  event. 
Holland  has  hadthree  successive  ministries  animated 
by  distinctively  Christian  principles.  Schaepman's 
merits  were  recognized  by  Leo  XIII,  who  bestowed 
upon  him  the  rank  of  domestic  prelate  and  prothono- 
tary  Apostolic, 
duiuult  biocraphiea  by  Rbom  (Haarlem.  1003),  Hendricks 

P.  Albers. 

Schaf  tlarn,  formerly  a  Premonstratensian,  now  a 
Benedictine,  abbey,  situated  on  the  Isar  not  far  from 
Munich  in  Upper  'Bavaria.  It  was  founded  in  762  by 
the  priest  Waltrich  and  dedicated  to  St.  Dionysius. 
Waltrich  was  the  first  abbot;  later  (774-804)  he  was 
Bishop  of  Passau.  In  955  the  monastery  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Hungarians  who  were  then  making 
marauding  incursions  into  Germany.  In  the  eleventh 
century  it  was  a  house  of  secular  canons,  of  whom 
there  were  then  many  in  Bavaria.  In  1140  it  was  re- 
founded  by  Bishop  Otto  of  Freising  as  a  Premoustra- 
tensian  monastery  under  a  provost.  Little  is  known 
of  the  inner  life  of  the  monastery.  In  1527  it  wm 
destroyed  by  fire.  In  1598  the  provostry  was  raised 
to  an  abbev.  which  continued  to  exist  until  1803,  when 
it  was  secularized.  The  church  was  made  a  parish 
church,  the  monastic  buildings  were  sold  and  fre- 
quently changed  hands.  In  1H45  they  were  brought 
bv  the'Congrogation  of  the  English  Ladies  who  estab- 
lished here  a  boarding  school  for  girls.  In  1S65 
Schaf  tlarn  was  bought  by  King  Louis  I  of  Bavam  for 
92  000  guldens  and  in  1866  it  was  given  to  the  Bene- 
dictines. At  first  the  monastery  was  a  priory,  but  it 
was  raised  to  an  abbey,  3  May,  1910.  It  has  now  thir- 
teen fathers  who  conduct  an  educational  institution 
for  Iwvs  with  a  pro-gymnasium.  The  interior  of  the 
monastery  church  built  1733-64,  ib  one  of  the  best 
productions  of  the  Munich  school  of  architecture  of 
the  eighteenth  centurv;  the  exterior  is  uiumportant. 
The  buildings,  erected  during  the  period  DOW-21,  are 
simple. 
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Schall  von  Bell,  Johann 


L5PFLEH. 

Adam,  an  especially 


nnent  figure  among  the  missionaries itfl  China, 
b.  of  an  important  family  at  Cologne  to  lo91;  d.  at 
Peking,  15  Aug.,  1666.    He  studied  at  Rome,  where 
he  ent  ered  the  Society  of  Jesus  on  20Oct.,  1611.  After 
his  novitiate  and  some  years  devoted  to  philosophy 
ami  theology  he  asked  to  be  sent  on  the  missions  and 
in  April    161S,  he  set  sail  from  Lisbon  for  China. 
When  he  reached  Macao  (1619)  the  Chinese  Christian 
settlements  were  still  deeply  troubled  hy  the  war 
waged  against  them  since  1615  by  the  high  mandarin 
Kio  Shin.    Four  of  the  chief 
missionaries,  two  of  them  from 
Peking,  had  been  expelled  and 
conducted  to  Macao;the others 
had  only  escaped  the  same  fate 
through  the  devotion  of  some 
Christian  mandarins  who  hid 
them  in  their  houses.    It  was 
only  in  1622,  when  the  per- 
secution began  to  relax,  that 
Schall  could  penetrate  to  the 
interior.    He  laboured  first  at 
Si-ngan-fu  in  Shen-«i.  His 
ministry,  which  for  a  long  time 
was  difficult    and  thwarted, 
had  just  begun  to  afford  him 
great  consolation  when  he  was 
summoned  to  Peking  in  1630. 
He   had  to  replace  Father 
Terrentius  (deceased)  in  the 
work  of  reforming  the  Chi- 
nese calendar.    The  task  was 
far  removed  from  his  ordinary 
duties  of  the  apostolatc  but 
it  was  one  on  which  the  future 
of  the  mission  then  depended. 

In  China  the  establishment 
of  the  annual  calendar  was 
from  time  immemorial  one  of 
the  most  important  affairs  of 
State.  The  official  astronomers 

who  were  entrusted  therewith  composed  the  "Board  of 
Mathematics" ;  there  were  200  members  in  this  board, 
which  was  divided  into  seven!  sections,  presided  over 
by  exalted  mandarins.    They  had  to  make  known  in 
advance  the  astronomical  situation  for  the  whole  year, 
the  days  of  new  and  full  moons,  movements  of  the 
sun  with  the  dates  of  its  entrance  into  each  of  the 
twenty-eight  constellations  forming  the  Chinese  zo- 
diac, the  time*  of  the  solstices  and  equinoxes,  and  the 
beginnings  of  seasons,  the  positions  and  conjunctions 
of  planets,  finally,  and  especially,  eclipses  of  the  moon 
as  well  as  of  the  sun.    For  these  announcements  the 
Chinese  had  several  empirical  rules,  inherit*1*!  from 
their  ancestors,  and  especially  those  which  the  Mo- 
hammedan astronomers  had  brought  to  China  dur- 
ing the  Yuen,  or  Mongol.dynasty.    These  rules  were 
insufficient  to  prevent  errors,  which  were  sometimes 
very  serious,  and,  having  no  scientific  principle,  the 
Chinese  astronomers  were  incapable  of  discovering 
the  defects  of  their  methods  and  calculations,  far  less 
correcting  them.    Here  was  an  opportunity  for  the 
missionaries  to  render  a  service  and  thus  do  much  to 
strengthen  their  position  in  China.    This  had  already 
been  well  understood  bv  the  founder  of  the  mission, 
Father  Maltco  Iticr-i;  his  direct  offer  of  assistance 
would  have  been  ill  received,  but  he  had  discreetly 
inspired  in  the  most  intelligent  of  the  Chinese  literati 
a  disire  for  his  aid.    A  translation  of  the  Catholic 
liturgical  calendar  which  he  hat!  communicated  in 
MS.  to  his  neophytes  had  vers-  greatly  excited  this 
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wish  That  the  mission  might  be  ready  for  the  offi- 
cial appeal  which  would  come  sooner  or  later  he  re- 
peatedly urge*!  the  general  of  the  Society  to  send  a 
good  astronomer,  and  in  1606  father  Sabbat ino  de 
Ursis,  a  Neapolitan,  arrived. 

Father  Ricci  had  been  dead  but  a  few  months  when 
because  of  the  mistake  of  an  hour  bv  the  Board  of 
Mathematics  in  the  announcement  of  an  eclipse,  the 
Government  decided  to  request  the  aid  of  the  mission- 
aries for  its  tangled  astronomy.    At  the  beginning  of 
1611  an  imperial  decree  entrusted  the  missionaries 
with  the  correction  of  the  calendar  and  requested 
them  to  translate  books  containing  the  rules  of  Euro- 
pean astronomy.    Father  de  Ursis  at  once  undertook 
this  task,  assisted  bv  two  Christian  doctors,  Paul  Siu 
Koang  and  Leon  Li-ngo-tson,  but  the  work  was 
scarcely  begun  when  it  was 
halted  "by  the  intrigues  of  the 
native  astronomers.  Then  the 
persecution  of  Kio  Shin  forced 
Father  Sabbatino  and  his  com- 
panion, Father  Diego  Tantoya. 
to  withdraw  to  Macao,  where 
both  ended  t  heir  days.  Never- 
theless thi-se  same  illustrious 
neophytes,  who  had  saved  the 
mission  from  total  ruin,  suc- 
ceeded not  only  in  securing 
othermissionariesfrom  Peking 
but  in  having  confided  to  them 
anew  the  duties  of  official  cor- 
rectors of  the  calendar.  This 
mandate  was  renewed  by  an 
imperial  decree  of  27  Sept., 
1629.     The  great  Christian 
mandarin  Paul  Siu  again  re- 
sumed the  high  offices  of  which 
the  persecution  had  deprived 
him  and  received  by  the  same 
decree  the  direction  of  the  re- 
form with  full  power  for  its  ex- 
ecution.    The  fathers  were 
certain  of  obtaining  through 
him  all  the  means  necessary 
for  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking.   The  first  missionary 
to  resume  the  work  was  unable 


From  a  portrait  diacovrred  in  the  Observatory.  iJrai<i..- 

to  devote  to  it  his  remarkable  abilities  for  any  length 
of  time.    This  was  Father  John  Terrentius,  or  to  call 
him  by  his  true  name,  Schreck.    Born  at  Constance 
on  Lake  Geneva  in  1576,  he  embraced  the  religious 
life  in  Rome  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  being  then 
in  possession  of  an  enviable  renown  as  physician, 
botanist,  and  mathematician.    The  Academia  dei 
Lincei  (founded  at  Home  by  Prince  Fredeneo  tesi) 
had  admitted  him  among  its  earliest  members;  here 
he  had  as  colleague  Galilei,  whose  discoveries  he 
followed  with  sympathy.    In  his  first  lett^  frMB 
China,  which  he  had  entered  secretly  to  MM.  we 
find  Father  Terrent  ius  endeavouring  to  obtain  I rom 
the  Florentine  astronomer  through  the  mediation 
of  mutual  friends,  "a  calculation  of  the  eclipses, 
especially   solar,   according   to   the   new  observa- 
tions", for  he  savs,  "this  is  supremely  necessary  to  us 
for  the  correction  of  the  (Chinese]  calendar.    And  u 
there  is  anv  means  bv  which  we  may  escape  expul- 
sion from  the  empire  it  is  this".    This  learned  inis- 
siotiarv  died  prematurelv  on  13  May,  1630,  and 
Father  Schall  was  summoned  to  Peking  to  replace 
him.    Father  fanes  Rho,  a  native  of  Milan,  who  hM 
also  come  from  Kurope  to  China  in  161S,  ami  who 
since  1624  had  been  working  in  the  Christian  settle- 
ments, was   also   called    to   the  capital  to  assist 
Father  Schall  in  his  scientific,  undertaking. 

The  task  imposed  on  the  two  missionaries  was  very 
difficult;  thev  had  not  onlv  to  convince  the  Chinese  oi 
the  errors  of  their  calendar,  but  also  to  make  them 
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understand  the  causes  of  throe  errors,  and  to  demon- 
strate to  them  the  reliability  of  the  principles  on  which 
they  themselves  based  their  corrections.  To  do  this 
they  had  to  establish  at  the  Board  of  Mathematics  a 
complete  course  in  astronomy  and  they  had  to  begin 
by  compiling  in  Chinese  a  whole  series  of  text-books 
comprising  not  only  astronomy  properlv  so-called  but 
also  even  the  most  elementary  foundations  of  the 
science,  such  as  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  other  parts 
of  mathematics.  In  1634  they  had  composed  as 
many  as  one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  of  these  works, 
of  which  they  printed  a  hundred.  The  foreign  re- 
formers were  not  without  opposition  from  supersti- 
tious believers  of  the  traditional  methods  and  espe- 
cially from  the  envious.  These  became  particularly 
violent  on  the  death  of  Paul  Siu  (1633,  when  he  was 
Colao  or  prime  minister).  Happily,  Emperor  Ts'ung- 
cheng,  who  judged  very  intelligently  of  the  methods 
in  dispute  by  the  results  of  the  prediction  of  celestial 
phenomena,  continued  to  support  the  fathers  in  the 
kindest  manner.  In  163X  Father  Schali  lost  his 
deserving  fellow-worker,  Father  Kho,  but  bv  that 
time  the  reform  had  already  been  accomplished  in 
principle;  it  had  become  law  and  needed  only  to  be  put 
into  execution. 

All  the  provinces  of  China  were  soon  informed  of 
the  imttortant  commission  of  reforming  the  calendar 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  the  missionaries.  The 
news  created  a  great  sensation  which  benefited  the 
whole  mission.  The  honour  paid  to  the  missionaries 
of  Peking  redounded  to  the  credit  of  all  their  brethren; 
many  mandarins  felt  it  necessary  to  offer  public  con- 
gratulations to  those  working  within  their  territory. 
Everywhere  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  was  allowed 
unprecedented  liberty.  Father  Schali  profited  by  this, 
interrupting  from  time  to  time  his  scientific  lalxiurs  for 
the  apostolate,  not  only  in  Peking  but  also  in  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  Thus  he  founded  a  new 
Christian  congregation  at  Ho-Kicn,  capital  of  one  of 
the  prefectures  of  Chi-li.  However,  his  zeal  was  es- 
pecially exercised  at  the  court  itself.  Christianity, 
which  hitherto  had  won  but  few  souls  in  the  imperial 
palace,  now  took  an  important  place  there  through 
the  conversion  of  ten  eunuchs,  among  whom  were  the 
sovereign's  most  qualified  servants.  This  class  had 
always  been  most  opposed  to  the  preaching  of  the 
missionaries.  This  happy  progress  of  evangelization 
was  disturbed  and  for  a  time  stopped  by  the  invasion 
of  the  Tatars  and  the  revolution  which,  by  overthrow- 
ing the  throne  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  brought  about 
the  accession  of  the  Manchu  dynasty  of  the  T'sings, 
which  still  reigns.  In  the  provinces  laid  waste  by  the 
insurrection  prior  to  the  foreign  conquest  several 
missionaries  were  massacred  bv  the  rebel  leaders.  At 
Peking  Father  Schali  assist e«)  the  last  of  the  Ming 
in  his  useless  resistance  by  casting  cannon  for  him. 
Nevertheless  the  Tatars  regarded  him  favourably. 
Shun-chi,  the  first  of  the  Ts'ings  to  reign  at  Peking, 
was  only  eight  or  eleven  years  old  when  he  was  pro- 
claimed emperor  (1643).  The  regent  who  governed  in 
his  name  for  six  years  confirmed  all  Sehall's  power  re- 
garding the  calendar.  The  young  emperor  was  still 
kinder  to  the  missionary-;  not  only  did  he  summon  him 
to  familiar  interviews  in  his  palace,  but,  in  spite  of  the 
most  sacred  rules  of  Chinese  etiquette,  he  used  unex- 
pectedly to  visit  him  in  his  house,  remaining  in  his 
modest  room  a  long  time  and  questioning  him  on  all 
kinds  of  subjects. 

The  imperial  favour  became  a  source  of  serious 
embarrassment  to  Father  Schali  and  his  fellow- 
workers.  Prior  to  Shun-chi  the  "new  rules"  estab- 
lished by  the  Jesuits  for  the  making  of  the  Chinese 
calendar  became  compulsory  for  the  official  astron- 
omers, but  the  correctors  themselves  had  no  authority 
to  insure  application  of  them.  Shun-chi  wished  to 
alter  this,  Impelled  no  doubt  bv  his  affection  for 
Father  Schali,  but  also  because  he"  had  recognized  the 


inefficiency  of  the  native  direction  of  the  Board  of 
Mathematics.  He  therefore  appointed  Father  Schali 
president  of  this  Board,  at  the  same  time  conferring 
on  him  high  rank  as  a  mandarin  to  eorres|>ond  with 
this  important  office.  The  missionary  thought  he 
might  accept  the  office,  which  was  more  onerous  t  han 
honourable;  the  success  of  the  reform,  which  was 
theoretically  accomplished,  required  it.  But  the  rank 
of  mandarin  accorded  ill  with  religious  humility. 
Schali  did  all  in  his  jniwer  to  avoid  it;  from  1634,  when 
it  was  conferred  on  him  for  the  first  time,  until  1657, 
he  made  five  appeals  to  the  emperor  or  to  the  Supreme 
Tribunal  of  Rites,  to  be  relieved  of  it.  In  his  ex- 
planations to  his  brethren  in  the  mission  (16  Dec., 
1648)  he  declared  that  he  had  refused  it  eight  times, 
that  he  had  pleaded  on  his  knees  before  the  Tribunal 
of  Kites  to  be  delivered  from  it,  and  that  he  only 
finally  accepted  it  at  the  command  of  his  regular 
superior  and  renouncing  most  of  the  advantages 
whether  honorary  or  financial  which  were  connected 
with  the  rank.  Nevertheless  this  acceptance,  not- 
withstanding the  reservations  made,  was  the  occasion 
of  other  conscientious  scruples  concerning  which  the 
sentiments  of  the  Jesuits  in  China  were  divided  for 
several  years.  First  of  all,  was  not  every  rank  of 
mandarin  as  exercised  by  a  missionary  a  violation  of 
the  canon  law  which  forbade  priests  to  hold  civil  offices? 

A  more  serious  question  arose  regarding  the  con- 
tents of  the  Chinese  calendar.  The  latter,  as  it  was 
drawn  up  by  the  Board  of  Mathematics  and  sub- 
sequently spread  throughout  the  empire,  gave  not 
only  astronomical  information  of  a  purely  scientific 
nature,  but  the  Chinese  likewise  sought  and  found 
then?  indications  concerning  lucky  and  unlucky  dayB, 
that  is  those  which  should  be  chosen  or  avoided  for 
certain  actions,  and  much  superstition  was  mixed 
with  this  |Hirt.  When  the  calendar  was  seen  to  con- 
tain the  same  things  after  Father  Schali  became 
president,  uneasiness  was  felt  among  the  missionaries. 
Everybody  did  not  know  how  the  publication  was 
made.  No  one  supposed  that  Father  Schali  had  the 
slightest,  share  in  the  superstitions;  they  were  in  fact 
the  exclusive  work  of  a  section  of  the  Board  of  Mathe- 
matics which  worked  indcfiendentlv  of  Father  Schali. 
Furthermore,  the  definitive  and  official  publication  of 
the  calendar  was  not  within  the  father's  province. 
That  was  reserved  to  the  IA-pou  (Bureau  of  Rites), 
to  which  Father  Schali  merely  transmitted  his  astro- 
nomical calculations.  Besides,  Father  Sehall's  data 
were  expressly  distinguished  in  the  calendar  itself  by 
the  words,  "according  to  the  new  rule".  Neverthe- 
less, even  when  thev  were  aware  of  these  explanations, 
which  Father  Schali  hastened  to  give,  several  learned 
and  zealous  missionaries  considered  that  his  respon- 
sibility was  too  greatly  involved  and,  consequently, 
since  liis  office  did  not  permit  him  to  suppress  the 
superstitions  of  the  calendar,  he  was  bound  in  con- 
science to  resign.  Five  theologians  of  the  Roman 
College  to  whom  the  question  was  submitted  with  in- 
complete information  decided  in  this  sense  on  3  Aug., 
l<y>5.  However,  fresh  explanations  given  by  Father 
Schali  and  the  approval  of  other  very  competent  mis- 
sionaries eventually  placed  the  case  in  a  different 
light,  and  a  new  and  better  informed  commission  at 
Rome  concluded  (31  Jan..  1664)  that  there  was  no 
valid  reason  for  Father  Sehall's  resignation  of  the 
presidency  of  the  Board  of  Mathematics.  The 
preamble  of  the  decision  repeated  and  adopted  the 
arguments  of  Father  Vcrbiest :  "Tht  father  president 
of  the  board",  it  stated,  "does  not  concur  |»nsit ivc.hr 
in  the  insertion  of  the  superstitious  matters  which 
have  been  noted  in  the  calendar;  he  does  not  concur 
therein,  either  himself,  for  he  does  not  sign  throe 
additions  or  set  his  seal  to  them,  nor  through  his  pupils 
(in  the  Board  of  Mathematics). forthelatteronly  make 
the  insertion,  without  the  father  taking  any  share 
therein.    With  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the 
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which  he  makes  in  virtue  of  his  office,  it 
i  directly  only  on  the  notification  of  astronomical 
ob-servations.  If  the  calendar  also  contain*  things 
which  savour  of  superstition  it  may  l>e  aaid  tliat  they 
are  published  under  the  head  of  information  and  are 
indifferent  in  themselves,  that  is  the  calendar  simply 
shows  the  dayB  on  which  such  and  such  things  are 
done  according  to  the  customs  of  the  empire,  or  that 
they  are  the  days  having  the  condit  ions  which  |>opular 
superstition  considers  favourable  for  certain  acts;  and 
Father  Schall  is  passive  under  the  abuse-  which  is  fol- 
lowing this  distribution,  which  he  was  forced  to  make 
by  serious  reasons  and  even  necessity. 

To  remove  the  last  scruples  concerning  this  burn- 
ing question.  Father  Oliva,  General  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  appealed  to  the  pope.  Alexander  VII,  after  hav- 
ing taken  account  of  the  whole  affair,  declared  ran 
voeiM  oraculn  (3  April,  1604)  that  he  authorized  the 
Jesuits  of  China,  "even  professed,  to  exercise  the  office 
and  dignity  of  mandarin  and  imperial  mathematician  ". 
The  decision  set  at  rest  not  only  Father  Schall's  con- 
science, but  also  those  of  the  missionaries  who  might 
be  called  to  the  same  duties.  In  fact,  except  for  a 
short  interruption  caused  by  the  persecution  of  which 
we  shall  speak  later,  the  presidency  of  the  astronom- 
ical bureau  remained  with  the  mission  till  the  nine- 
teenth century.  It  was  always  the  Ixwt  human  pro- 
tection both  for  libertv  of  preaching  and  frotdoiD,  to 
practice  Christianity  throughout  the  Chinese  empire. 
Even  in  Father  Schall's  time  this  was  clearly  proved 
by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  neophytes; 
in  1617  they  were  only  13,000;  in  1650,  150,000,"  and 
from  1650  to  the  end  of  1664  they  gjew  to  at  least 
254.980.  The  missionaries  who  furnished  these  sta- 
tistics at  the  very  period  did  not  hesitate  to  give 
the  correction  of  the  calendar  as  the  indirect  cause  of 
the  progress  of  evangelisation,  although  the  ex- 
traordinary tokens  of  kindness  which  Father  Schall 
received  from  the  young  emperor  contributed  a  great 
deal.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  these  tokens, 
especially  from  the  Chinese  standpoint,  was  the 
diploma,  dated  2  April,  1653.  by  which  Shun-chi 
expressed  his  lively  satisfaction  with  the  services 
rendered  in  the  revision  of  the  calendar  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Mathematics,  and  conferred  on 
Father  Schall  the  title  of  Tung  hiuen  kiao  shi,  "most 
profound  doctor".  This  diploma,  written  in  Tatar 
and  Chinese,  the  text  being  encircled  with  dragons  and 
other  carved  ornaments,  was  delivered  to  the  father 
engraved  on  a  marble  tablet.  The  tablet,  which  was 
recovered  at  Peking  in  1SS0  by  M.  Devcna,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  southeast  Chili, 
measures  eighty-eight  by  fiftv-one  inches.  Father 
Schall  appreciated  still  more  the  gift  of  a  new  house 
and  a  church  for  the  building  of  which  the  emperor 
gave  a  thousand  crowns.  This  was  the  first  public 
church  opened  in  the  capital  since  the  coming  of  the 
missionaries;  it  was  dedicated  in  1650. 

Some  years  later  Shun-chi  gnve  Father  Schall  and 
the  mission  a  still  greater  gift,  an  imperial  declaration 
praising  not  onlv  European  learning  but  also  the  law 
of  the  Ixird  of  Heaven,  that  is  the  Christian  religion, 
and  permitting  it  to  l>e  preached  and  adopted  every- 
where. This  declaration,  made  in  1657,  was  also 
engraved  in  Tatar  and  Chinese  on  a  large  marble 
plate  and  placed  before  the  church.  All  his  goodwill 
towards  Christianity  and  the  welcome  which  the 
young  monarch  accorded  to  the  discreet  preaching  of 
Father  Schall.  h.id  inspired  the  latter  with  the  hope 
that  one  day  he  would  request  baptism,  but  Shun-chi 
(ii<v|  (1602)  More  giving  him  this  joy,  aged  at  most 
twenty-four  years.  The  child  who  was  proclaimed 
his  successor  liecamc  the  famous  K'ang-hi  and  favoured 
the  <  hmtians  even  more  than  his  father,  but  during 
hi-  minority  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  four 
regents  who  were  enemies  of  Christianity,  At  the 
denunciation  of  a  Mohammedan  self-styled 
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fang-koang-eien,  Father  Schall  and  the 
aries  residing  at  Peking  were  loaded  with 
chains  and  thrown  into  prison  in  November,  1664. 
They  were  accused  of  high  treason  but  chiefly  of  the 
propagation  of  an  evil  religion. 

The  principal  charge  against  Father  Schall  was  that 
he  had  shown  to  the  deceased  emperor  images  of  the 
Passion  of  Jesus  Christ.  Brought  l>efore  various 
tribunals  the  aged  missionary,  who  liad  just  been 
stricken  with  paralysis,  could  only  reply  to  his  judges 
through  his  companion,  Father  Verbiest.  The  first 
complaint  against  him  was  that  he  had  secured  the 
presidency  of  the  Board  of  Mathematics  in  order  that 
he  might  use  the  authority  accruing  from  this  high 
office  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian  Faith; 
Father  Verbiest  replied  for  him:  "John  Adam  took 
the  presidency  of  the  Board  of  Mathematics  because 
he  was  on  several  occasions  urged  to  do  so  by  the 
emperor.  On  a  stone  tablet,  erected  l>efore  the 
church,  the  emperor  publicly  attested  that  he  raised 
John  Adam,  against  the  latter's  wishes,  to  that  dig- 
nity." Another  complaint  of  the  accuser — that 
Father  Schall  had  badly  determined  the  day  on  which 
a  little  imperial  prince  was  to  be  buried — was  set 
aside  by  the  regents  themselves  for,  on  investigation, 
they  found  that  the  priest  had  never  meddled  with  the 
determination  of  lucky  or  unlucky  days.  Finally,  on 
15  April,  1665,  sentence  of  death  was  passed  against 
Father  Schall;  he  was  condemned  to  be  cut  in  pieces 
and  to  be  beheaded.  Almost  immediately  afterwards 
a  violent  earthquake  was  felt  at  Peking,  a  thick  dark- 
ness covered  tne  city,  a  meteor  of  strange  aspect 
appeared  in  the  heavens,  and  fire  reduced  to  ashes  the 
|iart  of  the  imperial  palace  where  the  sentence  was 
delivered.  The  missionaries  as  well  as  the  Christians 
could  not  but  aw  Divine  intervention  in  these  events, 
while  the  superstitious  Tatars  and  Chinese  were 
terrified.  In  consequence  the  death  sentence  was 
revoked  (2  May)  and  Father  Schall  was  authorised 
to  return  to  his  church  with  his  fellow  missionaries. 
The  venerable  old  man  survived  these  trials  a  year, 
dying  at  the  age  of  seventy-five,  having  consecrated 
forty-five  years  to  the  Chinese  missions.  Peace  was 
not  entirely  restored  to  the  Christian  communities 
until  1669,  when  the  young  emperor  assumed  the 
reigns  of  government.  One  of  K'ang-hi 's  first  acts 
was  to  have  the  sentence  against  Father  Schall  de- 
clared void  and  iniquitous  by  the  Tribunal  of  Rites 
and  to  order  solemn  funeral  ceremonies  in  his  honour, 
the  prince  himself  composing  for  his  tomb  an  ex- 
tremely eulogistic  epitaph. 

Father  Schall  worthily  ended  as  a  confessor  for  the 
Faith,  almost  as  a  martyr,  a  long  life  filled  not  only 
with  great  services  to  religion,  but  also  marked  by 
every  virtue.  All  witnesses  testify  to  this,  and  we 
might  treat  with  contempt  an  infamous  accusation 
directed  against  his  memory  nearlv  a  century  after 
hi*  death.  In  1758  was  published  for  the  first  time, 
and  afterwards  reissued  in  several  works  against  the 
Jesuits,  a  story  according  to  which  Father  Schall 
spent  his  last  years  "seiwrated  from  the  other  mis- 
sionaries and  removed  from  obedience  to  his  superiors, 
in  the  house  given  him  by  the  emperor  with  a  woman 
whom  he  treatid  as  his  wife  and  who  bore  him  two 
children;  finally,  having  lid  a  pleasant  life  with  his 
family  for  some  time,  he  ended  his  days  in  obscurity." 
This  is  reported  by  Marcel  Angelita,  secretary  to 
Mgr  de  Tournon  during  his  legation  in  China  (1705- 
1710),  who  died  at  Home  in  1749.  The  narrative 
gives  no  inkling  of  the  source  of  this  strange  story. 
Its  value  may  readily  be  judged  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  contradicts  what  has  been  related  of  the  last 
days  of  Father  Schall  according  to  contemporaneous 
witnesses  and  even  official  Chinese  documents. 

Prior  to  Angelita  no  one  ever  formulated  or  insin- 
uated such  an  accusation   against   the  celebrated 
If  what  it  presumes  were  true  it  could 
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not  have  been  concealed;  Yang-koang-«ien  and  other 
enemies  would  have  exploited  it.     In  particular 
Warrete,  author  of  the  "Tratados  hist6ricos"  in 
which  are  collected  so  many  more  or  less  false  stories 
concerning  the  Jesuit  missionaries  (including  Father 
Schall  >,  could  not.  have  failed  to  learn  of  this  durinK 
his  stay  at  Peking  in  1(565  and  to  recount  it  at  length 
At  any  rate  such  complete  disregard  of  the  duties  of 
a  priest  would  not  have  escaped  his  fellow-religious 
(of  whom  there  were  always  some  at  Peking)  and 
they  would  not  have  continued  to  honour  him  as 
they  did,  to  the  end  as  one  of  their  most  venerable 
brethren.    I  hese  reasons  and  others  which  could  be 
adduced  are  so  clear  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  concerning  the  falseness  of  Angehta's  story 
11  ma.v  be  asked,  however,  how  the  latter,  whose 
calling  should  have  prevented  him  from  being  a 
calumniator  of  the  lowest  class,  could  invent  and  pub- 
ish  such  a  villainous  tale.    The  fact  is  that  Schall's 
life  might  have  furnished  a  foundation  on  which 
Angehta's  imagination,  inflamed  against  the  Jesuits 
worked  and  finally  reared  this  story,  but  it  furnished 
not  a  shadow  of  proof.    Several  contemporaries  of 
rather  .Schall,  JesuitB  and  others,  including  Chinese 
mention  the  name  of  a  Chinese  Christian,  a  servant  oi 
rather  Schall's,  who  seems  to  have  made  use  of  the 
priest  s  goodness  for  the  benefit  of  his  own  ambition. 
Puontsin-hia  (thus  was  he  called)  obtained  for  himself 
a  mandarinship  of  the  fifth  rank;  for  his  son  John  he 
secured  even  more,  for  Father  Schall  regularly  adopted 
hirn  as  his  grandson,  and  the  EmperorShun-chigrantcd 
many  weighty  favours  to  this  "adopted  grandson" 
of  the  missionary  whom  he  loved.    Father  Gabiani 
in  a  relation  (written  between  1660  and  1667,  and 
published  in  1071)  states  that  the  "arrogance"  of 
this  upstart  "slave"  prejudiced  many  persons  of  rank 
against  his  master.    Father  Schall  himself,  when  at 
the  point  of  death  (21  July.  1665).  made  a  public 
confession  to  his  brethren  of  his  ''excessive  indul- 
gence towards  this  servant,  of  the  scandal  he  had  caused 
in  adopting  as  his  grandson  the  son  of  Puon,"  finally 
of  irregular  gifts  made  to  both,  contrary  to  his  vow 
of  poverty.   The  avowal  of  these  human  weaknesses, 
doubtless  exaggerated  by  the  humilitv  of  the  dying 
missionary,  does  not  lessen  our  esteem  for  him.  Hence 
the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  source  of 
Angehta's  story  was  probably-  this  fact  of  the  adop- 
tion of  the  son  of  Puon  by  Father  Schall.    But  this 
fact,  doubtless  learned  by  Tournon's  secretary  during 
his  stay  in  China,  forty  years  after  the  death  of 
Father  Schall,  had  perhaps  been  distorted  when  it 
reached  him,  or  rather  his  prejudice  against  the  Jesuits 
caused  him  to  regard  it  as  something  quite  different 
from  what  it  implied  and  to  add  to  it  false  and  cal- 
umniating circumstances.   Finally  it  should  bo  added 
that  he  wrote  his  relation  many  years  after  his  return 
from  China,  when  his  mind  was  perhaps  enfeebled  by 
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age  and  under  the  influence  of  a  more  passionately 
prejudiced  man  than  himself,  the  ex-Capuchin  Norbert. 

tr,,  E  'VrKER"vSo**,E,,voo'!'-'  HM.  df  frrinim  de  la  V.  dt  J 
\U.  ,05-00;  Coudieh.  BiU.  Sinica.  II.  1093;  Hut.  rrlatio  dt 
ortu  rf  praortttu  frln  ortha.L.1.  in  rrgno  Chinrn»i  per  mim,i.mnrio, 
,V  nh  *""°  ,S*I  **•*>•'  <*<l  tmnurn  16119.  noriuimt 
'*  gfr  VP*™'""  Pntrum  Sor.  jr.u.  pranpur  R.  P. 
r1""'  yh'm\  f'atarienrit  (XUiUnbon.  11572);  Gauiam. 

kw!  rr"''''/?''™?  r.irtarw  oppugnaUr  (Vienna,  1073); 
hiR  mmi.  f  kiwi itlurtrata  <Am»urcUrn,  1067).  104-15;  Bartoli. 

542.  90S.  953,  972.  1094;  |.Schali.|.  RrpnMa  cm  duiuia.  que  o 
cUmdnrinnon,    ,Swu«>    miwii,  Wi/wt     Piutrrt,  fhrittO/M 

of  thr  ll.t.1.  Nntmnal...  P»n».  Fr.  9773);  .Schali..  RoJionr.^uibu. 
addurtu,  mathrmntiet  tnhunali*  curam  rgU  Jo.  A  damn.  Peehiui 
n>  norrmb.  (MS.  HiM.  N.t.  Virin,  Sp»n !  f   «J) i 


Rrhty..  ,*  E,,„iM,i  «a«  P.  Fr.  Virtorii.  Kicri.  Vieariii 

PrunurMlu  .M-uirum  \Pr.  .  .  .  tr.,n,mi..t;  Binomhx,  M 

Jftni.  ;v,«,  <s|   vos  Mt:Hlt  in  Journal  zur  K%in*tgrrrhUbU  VII 

entiriA  ,,r„  ,m,  np.di.avi  JrtHitnrum  t».  I..  1700)    221'  Dimn 

{fito»-r«Mn   (3ni  <mI     FrHKuM.    1«W).  22(1-30;  I 

f  'd-rhr  <„r  hithol.  Thr.d.m,r  (Innsbruck,  1901),  332;  Rarest:* 

III  ttudr.    I.i   July.   IW.  1901),. SK;    Iln.SDEH .l)r,l„h    Jr,  ". 

Unmu,,u,n„arr  .Frrihur,.  1*99).  192;  pt.vu.,  ,j.i«m.-nt,%Tc 

Joseph  Brucker. 


Schannat,  Johan.v  Friedrich,  German  historian 

March  1/39.  He  Mtudml  at  the  University  of  l%u- 
vain  and  when  twenty-t  wo  years  of  age  was  a  la«T  "r 
bu  before  long  he  turned  his  attention  exclusively  to 
history  and  became  a  priest.  The  Wnce-\bb6tof 
Fulda  commmioned  Schannat  to  writeVhTh  s?ory  of 
the  abbey  and  appointed  him  historiographer  arid  £ 

sirsTronA^r'  da,<?  h°  n^vwl  "Kfi^fi. 
sions  from  Franz  Georg  von  Schonborn,  Archbishon 
of  Trier  and  BiNhop  of  Worms.    In  1735  the  \rch- 
bishop  of  Prague,  Count  Mori*  von  Alander^chei 
sent  Schannat  to  Italy  to  collect  m«uSfSTS 
tory  of  the  councils.    He  made  researches  with  es- 
pecial success  ,n  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan  and 
the  Vatican  Library  at  Rome.    His  chief  works  are 
Vindemue  bterarias"   (1723-24)-    "Cornus  trZi\ 
S33S  ^S2SKl2^  "Fuidiscfenh'of" 
denS"  rr^f^^^     1727):  "Historia  Ful- 
S^flu&^A  tS^SSt  JfTWtm  Wormatien- 
rnJn     \i   Hwto,rc  »brfl!*e  de  la  maison  Palatine" 
1114??-   M?re  important  tlian  aU  these,  however,  is 

ft  ^>nC'h.a  GTaaak?  '  edi,cd  from  material  feft 
by  Schannat .  and  continued  by  the  Jesuit  jjph 

.fc  ^fl  "  (i  1  oL  V^,,,^,••  17'r,»-90)-    At  a  later  date 
I  a  B±V'i^ft,a    <lS25~W  was  aLso  publislml 

La    Bah„b   ue   Beacmahchami.   Elw  Autorurur  dr  ;„ 
Wili.  in  lUunland,  V  (CimmI.  1891),  92-93,  102-105. 

KLEUEN8  LOpfler. 

□  ^jf1^611?'  Hans  Leondard  (known  also  as 
Scheuffehn,  hchauffelein,  and  Sche>-ffelin),  a  German 
wood  engraver,  pupil  of  Durer,  b.  at  Nuremburg  in 
1490;  d.  there  in  1540.  His  best  work  was  executed 
as  an  engraver,  but  he  was  besides  an  artist  of  some 
repute  and  his  pictures,  to  be  studied  in  Nuremberg 
Munich,  Cassel.  and  Ulm,  are  worthy  of  attention  and 
show  clearly  the  Durer  influence  and  the  Dttrer  sense 
of  beauty.  His  drawing  of  drapery  is  particularly 
good.  His  etchings  and  engravings  are  marked  with 
a  curious  rebus  on  his  name,  composed  of  his  initials 
joined  to  a  shovel.  He  was  the  author  of  the  illust  ra- 
tions to  tho  "Theuerdank"  of  the  Emperor  Maximil- 

^"i!  r»"  ipro,parcd  two  imPp>"tant  engravings  for  Ul- 
nch  Pindter  s  "Speculum  Passbnis."  A  series  of  his 
paintings  in  Munich  represent  scenes  in  connexion 
with  Chnat  and  His  Mother,  and  the  only  fresco  which 
he  is  said  to  have  produced  is  in  Nordlingen,  a  city  of 
which  he  was  made  a  magistrate  in  1515  and' in  which 
he  attained  considerable  prominence. 

G.  C.  Williamson. 

Schaumburg-Lippe,  a  German  principality,  sur- 
rounded by  the  Prussian  province  of  Westphalia 
Hanover,  and  an  exclave  of  the  Prussian  province 
of  Hesse-Nassau  (the  Prussian  County  of  Schaum- 
burg).    Schaumburg-Lippe  has  an  area  of  about  131 
square  miles  and  (1910)  46,6r>0  inhabitants.  As 
regards  population  it  is  the  smallest  state  of  the 
German  Confederation;  in  area  it  is  larger  than 
lleuss-Greitz,  Lubeck,  and  Bremen.     In  1905  of 
44,992   inhabitants   43.S88   were   Lutherans  653 
Catholics,  and  246  Jews.    Thus  the  Catholics  are 
1-5  per  cent  of  the  population.    The  principality  of 
Schaumburg-Lippe  has  sprung  from  the  old  County 
of  Schaumburg,  in  early  days  also  called  Schauen burg, 
which  was  situated  on  the  middle  course  of  the  River 
Weser,  and  was  given  as  a  fief  by  the  German  Emperor 
Conrad  (1024-39)  to  Adolph  of  Santerslebcn.  Adolph 
built  the  castle  of  Schaumburg  on  the  Nettclherg 
which  is  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  Weser  Moun- 
tains, east  of  Rinteln.    The  descendants  of  Adolph 
of  Schaumburg,  among  other  possessions,  acquired 
the  County  of  Holsteirt  and  the  Duchy  of  Schles- 
wig  also. 

In  the  year  1619  the  Schaumburg  family  were  made 
of  the  empire;  however,  soon  after  this,  in 
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1640,  the  male  line  became  extinct  by  the  death  of 
Count  Otto  V.  At  the  division  of  the  inheritance  the 
County  of  Schaumburg  went  to  the  mother  of  Otto 
V,  Elizals-th,  Countess  of  lippe.  Elizabeth  gave  it 
to  her  brother  Count  Philip  of  Lippe,  the  younger 
brother  of  Count  Simon  VII,  ruler  of  the  County  of 
Lippe.  The  Margrave  of  Hesse-Cassel  anil  the  Duko 
of  Brunswiek-Luneburg  also  laid  claim  to  part*  of 
the  old  County  of  Schaumburgi  and  an  adjustment 
was  made  which  was  confirmed  in  the  Treaty  of  West- 
phalia. On  account  of  this  agreement  the  county 
was  divided,  one  part  going  to  Hesse-Cassel,  another 
to  Brunswick,  while  what  was  left,  including  the 
Barony  of  Btiekeburg,  came  to  Count  Philip  who 
now  called  himself  Count  of  Lippe-Biickeburg.  The 
first  one  of  his  descendant*  to  call  himself  Count 
of  Schaumburg-Lip|ie  was  Count  Philip  Ernest  (d. 
1787).  Thus  the  territory  of  the  present  principality 
of  Schaumburg-lippc  has  never  had  any  constitu- 
tional connexion  with  the  present  principals  v  of  Lippe. 
The  two  countries  have  not  arisen  by  partition  of 
another  principality. 

The  districts  of  the  old  County  of  Schaumburg 
that  fell  to  Hesse-Cassel,  among  which  were  the 
castle  and  the  district  of  Schaumburg,  became.  Prus- 
sian territory  when  the  Electorate  of  Hesse-Cassel  was 
suppressed  (I860),  and  since  then  these  districts, 
under  the  name  of  the  government  district  of  Kinteln, 
have  formed  an  exclave  of  the  Prussian  province  of 
Hesse-Nassau.  Since  1905  Rinteln  has  been  called 
the  Prussian  County  of  Schaumburg.  George  Wil- 
liam of  Sehaumhurg-Lippc  (d.  I860)  joined  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  in  1800,  and  received  the 
hereditary  title  of  prince.  After  the  dissolution  of 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  he  joined  the  German 
Confederation  (1815).  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Pnis- 
so-Austrian  War  (I860)  Prince  Adolph  George  (d. 
18931  at  first  agreed  to  the  demand  of  Austria  lor  the 
mobilizing  of  the  forces  of  the  Confederation  against 
Prussia,  but  after  the  Prussian  victories  he  withdrew 
from  the  German  Confederation  and  joined  Prussia 
and  the  North  German  Confederation.  In  1H71  the 
little  country  became  a  state  of  the  German  Empire. 
Prince  Adolph  (b.  18.83)  succeeded  as  ruler  in  1911, 
in  which  year  he  was  still  unmarried.  At  the  time  of 
the  great  religious  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
territory  of  the  old  County  of  Schaumburg  belonged, 
in  ecclesiastical  matters,  to  the  Diocese  of  Minden 
(founded  by  Charlemagne  about  800) .  The  Reforma- 
tion was  introduced  into  the  count rv  between  1500 
and  1570,  after  the  death  of  Adolph 'ill,  Archbishop 
of  Cologne  id.  1550)  and  of  his  brother  Anthony  (d. 
1558),  both  of  whom  belonged  to  the  Schaumburg 
dynasty.  The  reigning  Count  Otto  IV,  brother  of 
these  two,  was  won  over  to  the  new  doctrine  after  his 
marriage  with  Elizabeth  Ursula,  daughter  of  Duke 
Ernst  of  Brunswick-LOnchurg  (called  the  "Confes- 
sor"' on  account  of  his  zealous  adherence  to  and  cham- 
pionship of  Protestantism). 

The  childless  Count  Ernst  (d.  1622)  was  succeeded 
by  u  Catholic  Count,  Jobst  Hermann,  who  also  died 
without  children  (1030).  Jobst,  indeed  ,  attempted  to 
bring  utt  his  probable  successor,  the  later  Count  Otto 
\  ,  in  the  Catholic  Faith,  but  Otto's  mdther,  Elizabeth, 
had  him  <ducat.il  in  the  Reformed  doctrines.  Upon 
the  death  or  ( >tto  V  the  male  heirs  of  the  Schaumburg 
me  wer.-  ext  met  What  remained  of  the  count  rv  after 
the  partition,  the  present  principality  of  Sehaumburg- 
Lipiie.eume  under  the  Hon-**  or  Lippe,  which  had  also 
adopt,,)  ,he  IMormH  teachings,  so  that  since  this 
era  he  ruler  of  the  country  and  his  familv  have  »>ecn 
nrot  est  ants,  ami  the  national  Church  is  the  Lutheran. 
However,  the  ruler  of  the  count  rv  has  bv  law  supreme 

u  '!''  'T'T  "v,'r  tUv  S,,l,,•  Church.  Parishes 
w  ine  Keformcd  <  hiireh  were  formed  only  in  the  capi- 
tal. Hiiekeburg  und  Sta-lthagen.  Catholic  services 
Mn  V-W* ttlhh<M  !",  Hu'keburg  about  1720  for  a 
Catholic  cnnit.-Ks  MM|  her  servants.    Originally  the 


Catholic  pastoral  care  was  exercised  from  Minden  by 
Franciscans  of  Bielefeld;  between  1840  and  1850  the 
mission  parish  of  Btiekeburg  was  created,  to  which 
waaadded  in  18.83  the  mission  parish  of  Stadthagen.  In 
consequence  of  the  country's  entrance  into  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine  the  few  Catholics  received 
equal  civil  rights  with  the  Protestants.  By  a  re- 
script of  3  July,  1809,  the  Sovereign  settled  the  rela- 
tions of  the  principality  to  the  Catholics,  antl  granted 
Catholics  permission  to  hold  public  church  services. 
Since  1846  episcopal  jurisdiction  has  been  exercised 
by  the  Bishop  of  Osnabriiek  in  his  capacity  as  Pro- 
vicar  of  the  Northern  Mission. 

The  political  status  of  the  Catholic  Church  was  re- 
vised by  t  he  State  law  of  18  March,  191 1.  The  Catho- 
lic parishes  are  corporations  established  by  law  and 
are  composed  of  the  aggregate  of  all  the  Catholics  re- 
siding in  the  district.  Their  boundaries  are  fixed  by 
the  bishop  with  the  approval  of  the  ministry  after  the 
opinions  of  the  interested  parties  have  been  consulted. 
The  ministry  exercises  the  State's  right  of  supreme 
sufiervision.  The  pastor  is  named  by  the  bishop, 
who  must,  however,  before  making  the  appointment, 
ascertain  that  the  ministry  has  no  objection  to  this 
cleric.  If  within  thirty  days  no  objection  be  raised 
against  the  candidate  the  acquiescence  of  the  ministry 
is  assumed.  Every  parish  is  bound  to  establish  and 
maintain  properly  the  buildings  necessary  for  worship, 
etc.  To  meet  these  obligations  even-  self-support ing 
member  of  the  parish  who  has  resided  there  at  least 
three  months  is  bound  to  pay  the  church  tax.  The 
State  gives  nothing  for  Catholic  Church  purposes. 
The  necessary  cxjienses  are  met  by  the  bishop.  Orders 
and  congregat  ions  are  not  allowed  in  the  count  ry.  The 
primary  schools  are  all  Lutheran.  Religious  instruc- 
tion is  not  given  to  the  Catholic  minority  in  the 
public  primary  schools,  although  this  is  legally  per- 
missible. There  are  private  Cat  holic  primary  schools 
at  Buekeburg  and  Stadthagen;  these  do  not,  however, 
receive  any  aid  from  the  State  or  commune.  The 
Catholic  school  at  Buekeburg,  founded  1848,  num- 
bers (1911)  20  pupils;  the  one  in  Stadthagen,  founded 
1877,  numbers  (1911)  27  pupils. 

Pidshit,  Crtrh.  Hrr  C.rnfM-hnft  Heknumburg  (Rintrln,  1831); 
Hr.il>r.KXufKii.  Hit  .SrAui<m/ji»r./-/,i/>jiMfA«  Kirehr  ( llurkrbunt. 
IVO0I,  I'rtiU-attitU;  Im.u,  Sctntumhurg-I.ippi*rhe  K\rthmo« 
%ttm  'irrt*»\'j-idhrnjen  Krt**j  hi*  Tur  HrQtnwart  < ItftrWrhurff.  HIOS). 
PmtnMnt;  I)»mivn.  Ilrtrhirhllitht  Dtiritrllungd'er  KitfUhrunv  if 
Rrfarmaliim  in  .Sfhaumkurg-l.tpttt  ( Urtrki  hurg.  1852);  (•'Hemes. 
Dcr  hath.  u.  prattttant.  I'/arrzwang  (Patk-rborn.  1906). 17-1  ~ji|. 


Schiizler,  Conbtantint.,  Baron  von,  theolo- 
gian, b.  at  Ratisbon,  7  May,  1827;  d.  at  Interlaken. 
19  September,  1880.  By  birth  and  training  a  Prot- 
estant, he  was  a  pupil  at  the  Protestant  gymnasium 
St.  Anna  of  Ratisliou;  took  the  philosophical  course 
at  the  University  of  Erlangen  in  1844—15;  then 
studied  law  at  Munich,  1845—17,  and  at  Heidelberg, 
1847-48,  After  this  he  decided  to  enter  military  life 
and  became  a  Bavarian  officer;  in  1.850,  however,  he 
left  the  army,  received  the  degree  of  I>oetor  of  Laws 
at  Erlangen,  and  took  up  the  practise  of  law.  He 
enten-d  the  Catholic  Church  at  Brussels  on  10  Octo- 
ber, 1850,  and  began  the  study  of  theology-  At  Ix)U- 
vain  in  1851  he  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus;  after 
completing  tin-  studies  he  was  ordained  iirii'st  at  Liege 
on  II  September.  1850;  in  1857  deleft  the  Society  anil 
went  on  with  his  studies  ut  Munich  where  in  1859  he 
took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Theology.  In  1801  he 
became  a  tutor  in  the  seminary  at  Osnabriiek ;  in  1802 
priintdnzrnt  in  the  history  of  dogma  at  Freiburg;  in 
1866  archicpiscopal  councillor.  During  the  Vatican 
Council  11800-70)  he  was  at  Home  as  theologian  to 
Bishop  Fessler;  in  1873  he  settled  at  Home;  in  1874 
he  was  made  a  domestic  prelate  and  was  employed 
as  consultor  to  various  congregations.  Shortly  ho- 
fore  his  death  he  re-entered  the  Society  of  Jesus. 
Sehazler'e  acutcness  and  learning  made  him  one  of 
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the  most  prominent  representatives  of  Thomism.  He 
was  the  author  of  the  following  works:  "  Die  Lehrevon 
der  Wirksamkeit  tier  Sakramcnte  ex  opere  operato  in 
ihrer  Entwieklung  innerhalb  der  Scholastik  und  ihrer 
Bedeutung  fiir  die  christliche  Hcilslehrc  dargcstellt" 
(Munich,  1860);  "Natur  unci  IVbernatur.  Das 
Dogma  von  der  Gnade  und  die  t  heologLsehe  Frage  der 
Gcgcnwart.  Eine  Kritik  der  KuhnVhen  Thcologie" 
(Mainz,  1865);  "Xeue  Untersuchungcn  liber  das 
Dogma  von  cier  Gnade  und  das  Wesen  dew  christ- 
liehcn  Glauhens"  (Mainz,  1807)  (these  last  two 
works  belong  to  the  controversy  that  .Sehiizler  carried 
on  with  Johannes  von  Kuhn,  q.  v.);  "Das  Dogma 
von  der  Mcnschcnwcrdung  Gottes,  im  Geiste  hes  hi 
Thomas  dargcste-llt  "  (Freiburg.  1870);  "Die  papst- 
lichc  I'nfehlbarkeit  hus  dem  Wesen  der  Kirche  be- 
wiewcn.  Eine  Erklarung  der  ereten  dogmatiachen 
Constitution  des  vaticaniBchen  Conncils  tlbcr  die 
Kirche  Christi"  (Freiburg.  1870);  "  Divus  Thomas 
Doctor  angelicus  contra  Liberalismum  invictus  veri- 
tatis  catholicffi  assertor"  (Rome,  1874);  "Introduc- 
tio  in  s.  thcologiani  dogmaticam  ad  mentem  D. 
Thomie  Aquinatis",  a  posthumous  work  ed.  by 
Thomas  Esser  (Ratisbon,  1882);  "Die  Bedeutung 
der  Dogmengeachichte  vom  katholischen  Stand- 
punkt  a  us  erortert",  ed.  Thomas  Essex  (Ratisbon, 
1884). 

Hitfr-K,  (IfrhieMr  dtr  knlkat.  Kireht  in  Htultrklami  im  XIX. 
Jakrhundrri,  III  (Maim,  1890).  329-31;  HmTER.  .Vr.nw.wi.icor, 
III  (1895).  1226  *q.;  AUttmemt  <UuU<+<  Biogmphxr.  XXX,  HHI. 

Friedrich  I^acchert. 

Schedel,  Hartmann,  German  Humanist  and  his- 
torian, b.  at  Nuremberg,  13  February,  1440;  d.  there 
on  28  November,  1514.  He  matriculated  at  Leipzig 
in  1456,  received  the  degree  of  baccalaureus  in  1457, 
and  of  magirter  in  14ti0.  He  then  chose  jurisprudence 
as  his  professional  studv,  but  at  the  same  time  zeal- 
ously pursued  humanistic  learning  under  Pieter 
Luder,  whom  he  followed  to  Padua  in  1463.  He  there 
took  up  the  study  of  medicine  in  which  he  obtained  a 
doctorate  in  1466.  In  1472  he  became  a  physician  at 
Nordlingen;  in  1477,  at  Amberg;  in  1481,  at  Nurem- 
berg where  he  lived  until  his  death.  He  was  closely 
connected  with  scholars  and  artists  and  his  large  and 
varied  learning  exerted  a  stimulating  influence  upon 
other  students.  His  chief  work  is  a  chronicle  of  the 
world,  "  Liber  chroniearum  ",  which  contributed  much 
to  the  spread  of  historical  knowledge.  It  was  first 
published  in  1403  at  Nuremberg,  a  German  transla- 
tion by  Georg  Alt  appearing  in  the  same  year.  The 
division  of  the  work  into  six  ages  and  the  point  of 
view  are  entirely  medieval.  The  work  is  a  compila- 
tion following  earlier  chronicles  closely  and  generally, 
even  verballv;  it  dc|>cnds  particularly  on  the  " Sup- 
plement um  chroniearum"  issued  at  Venice  in  14JS3  by 
Brother  Jacobus  Philippus  Foresta  of  Bergamo.  The 
thoughtful,  conservative,  and  rigidlv  orthodox  Sche- 
del does  not  often  express  his  own  opinion.  The  hook 
owes  its  popularity  in  part  to  the  great  number  of  fine 
wood-cuts  executed  by  the  two  artists,  Michael  Wolge- 
muth  and  William  PleydenwurfT.  Schedel's  activity 
in  tracing  out,  collecting,  and  copying  MSS.  pro- 
duced results  of  much  value  even  to-day.  Many  an 
important  monument  has  been  preserved  only  in  his 
copy.  Special  mention  should  be  made  of  his  collec- 
tion of  inscriptions,  the  "Liber  antiquitatum ",  com- 
pleted in  1504.  His  large  and  valuable  library 
containing  over  three  hundred  MSS.  and  several  hun- 
dred printed  books  came  into  the  possession  of  John 
Jacob  Fugger  in  1552,  and  was  afterwards  obtained  bv 
Duke  Albert  V  of  Bavaria  (1550-1579)  for  the  ducal, 
now  royal,  library  at  Munich,  where  it  now  is. 

Wo  i  ,  VurnW>i<i<k, .  Crlr htti nl,  r it"i.  Ill  <  Nurenirwre,  I7.'»7), 
4m  :.ii| ;  I'i.itim-t,  H,H  Ami.  nfi,  -r-i.  II  t2n<) Berlin,  IsjHlj, 
HJOt:  Hmtx,  SrhnlrU  Wrlfhr.mU  (.1  wrrintion,  Munich.  1&99); 
BPiWNOUM,  Srhrirl*  Wrllrhronik  ',ili«w-rtntir>n.  Munich,  1905); 
Stai  ar.H.  l)i€  SrhnirUrhr  HMiuthrk  (Munich.  1 90S 'I. 

Klemens  Loctxer. 


Scheeben,  Matthias  Joseph,  theological  writer  of 
acknowledged  merit,  b.  at  Meckenheim  near  Bonn.  1 
March,  18.15;  d.  at  Cologne,  21  July,  1888.  He 
studied  at  the  Gregorian  University  at  Rome  under 
Passaglia  and  Perrone  (1852-59),  was  ordained  on 
18  Dec,  1858,  and  taught  dogmatic  theology  at  the 
episcopal  seminary  of  Cologne  (1860-1875).  Schee- 
ben was  a  mystic.    His  mind  revelled  in  s]H-culating 
on  Divine  grace,  the  hypostatic  union,  the  beatific 
vision,  the  all-prevading  presence  of  God;  he  had  a 
firm  belief  in  visions  granted  to  himse  lf  and  others, 
and  his  piety  was  all-absorbing.    Very  few  minds 
were  attuned  to  hit;  his  pupils  were  overawed  by  the 
steady  flow  of  his  long  abstruse  sentence*  which 
brought  scanty  light  to  their  intellects;  his  colleagues 
and  his  friends  but  rarely  disturbed  the  peace  of  the 
workroom  where  his  spirit  brooded  over  a  chaos  of 
literary  matters.    The  list  of  Seheeben's  works  opens 
with  three  treatises  dealing  with  grace:  (1)  "Natur 
und  gnade"  (Mainz,  1861):    (2)  a  new  edition  of 
"Quid  est  homo",  a  book  by  Ant.  Casini,  S.J.  (d. 
1755) ;  (3)  "  Die  Herrlichkeiten  der  gdttlichen  gnade  " 
(Freiburg,  1863;  eighth  ed.  by  A.  M.  Wei**,  1908, 
also  translated  into  English) ;  (4)  "Mystericn  desChris- 
tenthums"  (Freiburg,  1865-97);  (5-9)  five  pamphlets 
in  defence  of  the  Vatican  Council,  directed  against 
Dollinger,  Schulte,  and  other  Old  Catholics,  all  of 
sterling  value;  (10)  "Handbuchder  katholischen  Dog- 
matik"  (seven  parts,  Freiburg.  1873-87).    The  author 
did  not  finish  this  classic  work  of  permanent  value; 
he  died  whilst  working  on  "Grace".    The  failing 
treatises  were  supplied  in  German  by  Dr.  Atzberger 
(Freiburg,  1898),  in  English,  by  Wilhelrn  and  Scanncll, 
who,  whilst  strictly  adhering  to  Seheeben's  thought, 
reduced  the  bulky  work  to  two  handy  volumes  en- 
titled: "A  Manual  of  Catholic  Theology  based  on 
Seheeben's  Dogmatik"  (3rd  ed.,  1906).    He  founded 
and  edited  (1S67-88)  the  Cologne  "Pastoralblatt", 
and  edited  for  thirteen  years  "Das  dkumcnischc  Con- 
di vom  Jahre  1869",  later   (after  1S72)  entitled, 
"Periodische  Blatter  zur  wissenschaftlichen  Bespre- 
chung  der  grossen  religioscn  Fragen  der  Gegenwart". 

AVA.J.A.  II  U&Hsi.  120  32;  Uertkknb,  /Vu/.  Dr.  M.  J. 
SrAcrfVri,  Lfbtn  b.  Wirkm  cine*  kfith.  Grlfhritn  im  DienMe  d. 
KtrcKe  (Paderborn,  1S92);  Hi  htkb,  Somrnrlnlor .  III. 

Joseph  Wilhelm. 

Scheffler,  Johannes.    See  Angeluh  Silesics. 

Scheffmacher,  John  James,  Jesuit  theologian, 
b.  at  Kientzheim,  Alsace,  27  April,  1668;  d!  at 
Strasburg,  IS  August,  173^1.  He  was  one  of  the  great- 
est, theologians  of  his  time,  an  orator  of  power  and  in- 
fluence and  the  author  of  valuable  works  on  con- 
troversy. By  his  preaching  and  writing,  he  laboured 
for  many  vears  for  the  conversion  of  the  Lutherans 
and  brought  a  great  number  of  them  back  to  the 
Church.  In  1715  while  teaching  theology  in  the 
Catholic  University  of  Strasburg.  he  was  appointed 
to  the  chair  of  Aiwlogcties,  founded  in  the  cathedral 
of  that  citv  by  Ixiuis  XIV;  he  was  rector  of  the  uni- 
versity (1728-31).  His  best-known  writings  are 
in  the  form  of  letters,  setting  forth  with  clear,  solid 
arguments  those  iwints  of  Catholic  doctrine  which 
long  experience  had  taught  him  presented  the  great- 
est difficulties  to  Protestants.  These  letters  have 
been  collected  in  two  separate  volumes  and  published 
under  the  titles:  "Lettres  d'un  Docteur  Allemand", 
14th  ed.  (Strasburg,  1789);  "Lettres  d'un  Theolo- 
gien",  13th  ed.  (Strasburg,  1750).  Another  well- 
known  work  of  the  author  is  "Controverskateehis- 
mus"  (Cologne,  1723)  whic  h  was  later  published  under 
the  title,  "Licht  in  den  Finsternissen".  The  oldest 
known  French  edition  of  this  work  entitled  "Cate- 
chisme  de  Controvcrse"  is  dated  Strasburg,  1751, 
though  it  is  not  ce  rtain  whether  the  book  was  orig- 
inally published  in  French  or  in  German.  There 
is  an  English  translation  entitled,  "A  Controversial 
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Catechism"  (Baltimore).  A  new 
was  published  at  Strasburg  in  1892. 

Hirtkh.  \omenrI.  tit..  V  (IwMbruok.  1895).  3;  SowmcarfxisL, 
SM/iitu  d,  la  Compaanie  de  Jieu$,  V.  VII  (Pari*.  1MM),  727. 

F.  X.  Delany. 

Scheiner,  Cbiustopber,  German  astronomer,  b. 
at  Wald,  near  Mindelheim.  in  Swabia,  25  July,  1575; 
d.  at  Niesse,  in  Silesia,  18  July,  1850.  He  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  in  1595,  and  after  studying  math- 
ematics at  Ingoldstadt,  became  professor  in  that 
branch  at  Dilhngcn.  In  1610  he  was  recalled  to 
Ingoldstadt,  where  he  taught  Hebrew  and  math- 
ematics with  great  success  and  became  actively  en- 
gaged in  scientific  research.  He  had  already  invented 
his  well-known  pantograph  or  copying  instrument, 
and  he  now  constructed  a  telescope,  with  which,  aided 
by  one  of  his  students,  he  began  to  observe  the  sun.  He 
made  use  of  a  helioscope  composed  of  coloured  glasses 
in  the  beginning,  but  afterwards  conceived  the  idea 
of  projecting  the  sun's  image  on  a  screen  in  order  to 
study  its  surface.  Kepler  had  independently  sug- 
gested the  method,  but  Scheiner  was  the  first  to  apply 
it  in  practice.  It  was  thus  that  in  March,  1611,  he 
discovered  the  existence  of  sun-spots,  a  phenomenon 
so  contrary  to  the  philosophical  notions  of  the  time 
that  his  superiors  did  not  wish  him  to  publish  it  under 
his  own  name  for  fear  of  ridicule.  He  therefore  com- 
municated the  discovery  to  his  friend  Welser  in 
Augsburg,  who,  in  1612,  published  his  letters  under 
an  assumed  name.  In  subsequent  letters  he  described 
the  rotation  of  the  spots  and  the  appearance  of  the 
facuUr.  In  the  meantime  Galileo  claimed  to  have 
observed  the  spots  before  him.  This  led  to  further 
correspondence  and  a  long  dispute  followed  regarding 
the  priority  of  discovery.  It  appears,  however,  that 
they  were  first  noticed  by  Fabricius  shortly  before 
either,  and  although  Galileo  may  have  observed  them 
before  Scheiner,  the  latter  made  his  discovery  quite 
independently  and  also  published  it  before  him. 
Scheiner's  special  claim,  that  he  was  the  first  to  make 
continuous  observations  of  scientific  value,  cannot  be 
disputed.  Apart  from  his  letters,  he  continued  his 
systematic  study  of  the  sun  for  nearly  sixteen  years 
before  beginning  the  publication  of  his  great  work, 
the  "Rosa  Ursina"  (flracciani,  1626-30).  This  is  a 
standard  treatise  on  the  subject  and  besides  his 
numerous  observations,  contains  a  detailed  account 
of  his  methods  and  apparatus.  One  of  his  most 
valuable  results  was  also  his  determination  of  the 
rotational  elements  of  the  sun.  In  1616  the  Arch- 
duke Maximilian  of  Tyrol,  attracted  by  his  growing 
fame,  invited  him  to  Innsbruck,  where,  besides  carry- 
ing on  his  astronomical  researches,  he  made  important 
studies  on  the  eye,  showing  that  the  retina  is  the  seat 
of  vision.  He  likewise  devised  the  optical  experiment 
which  Ix-ars  his  name.  He  became  rector  of  the  new 
college  of  his  order  at  Xeisse  in  1023,  and  later  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Home.  His  last  years, 
devoted  to  study  and  to  the  ministry,  wen-  sj>ent  at 
Neisse.  Scheiner  was  one  of  the  leading  astronomers 
of  his  time,  and  possessed  to  an  uncommon  degree 
the  true  scientific  spirit.  Though  not  endowed  with 
the  deep  insight  into  the  troths  of  nature  of  his  great 
contemporary  Galileo,  he  was  nevertheless  ingenious 
m  devising  methods  and  a  skill.sl  and  painstaking 
observer.  He  insisted  particularly  on  the  need  of 
accurate  data  as  a  basis  for  subsequent  theory.  He 
deserves  the  title „f  "pioneer  "inthestudyof  sun-spots. 
He  wrote  "Ttm  cpistukc  de  macula  solaribus" 
Auushura.  10121,  -De  maeulis  solaribus  et  stellis 
bunt   161™  r^tJb,^ftw'urRt'or  IJisquiaitio"  (Augs- 
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tic; 


Refract  mm*  cortcslcs'*  (Ingoldstadt, 
17),  in  which  he  first  called  attention  to  the  ellip- 
M  form  of  the  sun  when  near  the  horizon  and 


 "•>-  horizon  and 

auni.ri  «,i  the  phenomenon  to  refraction;  "Oculufl 
B. l--un.lamej.tum  „pt,,,lm"  (Innsbruck,  HWlt  - 
Pantographicc  seu  ars  deuOOUtdi"  (ftotne,  1831). 


BraCNMCul,  Chrietoph  Scheiner  ale  Malkematicrr  phyiker 
H.  Aetronom.  (Batnhrrn.  18t)l);  Sommehvoo«l,  Hibliath,  de 
la  C.  de  J.,  VII  (Paru.  1896).  734;  Wolf,  Greek,  d.  lAtronomte 
(Munich.  1887),  310;  Dclamiirk,  Hit.  de  rAtironomxr  Modem,, 

H.  M.  Brock. 

Schelble,  Johaxn  Nepomitk,  musician,  b.  16 
May,  1789, at  Huttingcnin  the  Black  Forest;  d.  there 
6  Aug.,  1837.  At  the  age  of  18  he  obtained  a  position 
as  court  and  opera  singer  at  Stuttgart,  and  having 
there  begun  the  study  of  composition,  he  wrote  an 
opera  ("Graf  Adalbert")  and  other  smaller  pieces 
for  voices  or  instruments;  there  too  he  was  appointed 
teacher  at  the  musical  school  of  the  city.  Seven  years 
later  (1814),  in  order  to  perfect  himself  in  his  art,  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Beethoven.  Among  other  of  his  compositions  during 
his  stay  at  the  capital  of  Austria,  a  Missa  Solemnis 
for  four  voices  and  orchestra  deserves  special  mention. 
Upon  his  arrival  in  Berlin  in  1818,  Clemens  Brentano, 
with  whom  he  had  formed  a  friendship,  procured  him 
a  place  as  first  tenor  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main.  In 
this  city  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  and  there 
founded  the  Society  of  St.  Cecilia,  which  during  the 
last  hundred  years  has  done  much  for  the  populariza- 
tion of  classical  music  among  the  citizens  of  this 
town.  He  began  by  giving  a  weekly  musical  enter- 
tainment in  his  own  house;  and  so  great  was  the 
success  of  these  meetings  that  before  long  he  was  able 
to  give  them  a  permanent  form  under  the  title 
COcilienvercin.  Its  members  steadily  increased  in 
numbers:  in  1818  he  began  with  21  members;  in  a 
few  years  there  were  a  hundred.  The  first  concert 
given  was  the  "Magical  Flute"  of  Mozart;  soon 
followed  the  best  works  of  Handel,  Mozart,  Haydn, 
and  Beethoven,  and  after  1828  those  of  Bach,  not 
neglecting  the  older  masters,  such  as  Palest  rina, 
Pergolesi,  etc.  In  1836  his  health  became  impaired, 
and  he  returned  to  his  native  country  to  recruit ;  but 
in  vain.  The  following  year  he  died.  During  his 
absence  Felix  Mendelssohn  took  his  place  as  director 
of  the  society.  So  deep  and  sincere  was  Mendels- 
sohn's affection  for  him,  that  at  the  death  of  his 
(Mendelssohn's)  father,  he  wrote  to  Schelble:  "You 
are  the  only  friend  who  after  such  a  loss  can  fill  the 
place  of  my  father".  Nor  were  these  the  sentiments 
of  Mendelssohn  alone,  but  all  those  who  knew  him 
attest  that,  in  loftiness  of  character  and  nobility 
of  temperament,  he  shone  forth  as  an  artist  and  a  man 
in  the  ideal  sense  of  the  word. 

Weisha**.  Jnhann  Xtpomuk  Schelble  (Frankfurt.  183S). 
Prei/nrr  drt  Carillien-VrrnnM  eu  Frankfurt  M  QHt&nkiH  M»Mi 
SO  Jahnorn  Jubilaum:  1HSS:  Frankfurter  Family  nUatter.  7 
Feb..  1MB;  BntJ,  run  Fell*  SlendrU.ohn-BarthM^U.  I 

Schelfhaut,  Philip. 

Schelstr&te,  Emmanuel,  theologian. 
WOp,  1649;  d.  at  Home,  6  April,  1692.  While  he 
was  a  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Antwerp,  he  was 
called  to  Home  bv  Innocent  IX  and  made  an  assis- 
tant librarian  of  the  Vatican  Library. 

He  was  a  fine  scholar  in  early  ecclesiastic*!  history 
and  became  the  accredited  defender  of  the  papal 
supremacy.  For  this  reason  his  writings  have  often 
been  very  severely  judged.  His  "Antiquilas  illus- 
trata  circa  concilia  generalia  et  provincialia"  (Ant- 
werp, 107S)  contains  decrees  of  the  [wipes  and  vari- 
ous matters  of  Church  history;  in  it  lie  attacked  the 
errors  of  Launoy  in  regard  to  the  primacy  of  Rome. 
Schelstrate  was  onlv  able  to  issue  two  volumes  of  a 
second  edition  which  he  had  planned  on  a  large  scale 
il«92  and  1697).  He  carried  on  controversies  with 
Arnauld  and  Louis  Maimbourg  concerning  the  author- 
ity of  the  general  councils  anil  of  the  popes;  he  op- 
posed the  declaration  of  the  (iallican  clergy  in  16S2, 
and  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  origin  of  the  Anglican 
Church  in  a  controversy  with  Edward  Stillingflect, 


Sec  Roseau,  Diocese  of. 

b.  at  Ant- 


He  also  published 


SCHENKL 

Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  London, 
numerous  other  works. 

H i  kti'H.  SommcUaor.  IV  (Innabruck.  1910).  550. 

R.  Maere. 

„nHC£enkVKAC?Uf  VOuN'  ?  P^edi^tinc  theologian 
and I  canonist  b  at  Auerbach  ,n  Bavaria,  4  January, 
1«49,  d.  at  Aniberg,  14  June,  1816.  After  studvinz 
at theJcsuit  college  in  Amberg  (1760- 
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JJJS?  he  held  various  offices  at  his  monastery;  i 

„  81  nbacn ;  f.rora. 1 ' ' 8-W  he  taught  dogmatic,  moral 
and  pastoral  theology  and  canon  law  at  the  Benedic- 
tine monastery  of  TVeltenburg;  in  1783  he  became 
ibranan  at  Priifening  where  he  at  the  same  time 

™>  wChTn  frr  "  ^i85;,^  moral  theology  till 
1/90,  when  with  his  abbot's  consent  he  accepted  a 
position  as  professor  of  canon  law,  moral,  and  pastoral 
theology  at  the  lyceum  of  Amberg.  \Vith  his  pro- 
lessonal  duties  was  connected  the  regency  of  the 


nj    »    I  d<*"mnK  an  offer  to  succeed  his 
conirere,  Bede  Aschenbrenncr,  as  professor  of  canon 
law  at  the  University  of  Ingolstadt  in  1793;  he  was 
also  appointed  rector  of  the  school  at  Amberg  in  1794. 
Upon  lus  urgent  request  he  was  relieved  of  the  rector- 
ship in  1788  and,  after  refusing  another  offer  as  pro- 
fessor of  canon  law  at  Aschaffenburg  in  1  804;  he  was 
honoured  with  the  title  of  spiritual  councillor  of  the 
king.    Owing  to  ill-health  he  resigned  the  regency  of 
the  seminary  and  after  1808  he  taught  only  canon  law 
and  pastoral  theology.    He  was  highly  esteemed  as  a 
j  and  canonist,  and  his  works  were  used  aa 
texts  in  many  institutions  of  Germany  and  Austria. 
Ilis  chief  works  are  (1)  "Juris  eccleaiastici  statu 
OermanuB  maxime  et  Bavaria;  adcommodati  syn- 
tagma   (Ratisbon,  1785).    When  interpolated  edi- 
tions of  this  work  were  published  (Cologne,  1787,  and 
Bonn,  1789),  he  re-edited  it  under  the  title  "Institu- 
tiones  juris  eccl.  etc."  (2  vols.,  Ingolstadt,  1790-1), 
but  it  was  again  reprinted  without  his  consent  (Bonn, 
1/93,  and  Cologne,  1794).    The  latest  (11th)  edition 
was  prepared  by  Engelmann  (Ratisbon,  1853).  (2) 
.cV'hrisfiana  universalis"  (3  vols.,  Ingolstadt, 
1800-1,  5th  ed.,  Gran,  1830).    (3)  "Theologia;  pasto- 
ra  is  systema"  (Ingolstadt,  1815-25). 

II.  i77-282.  Michael  Ott. 


2SJ!SSA52  tOQgUe  18  ]nl  Vtnesa-  1  ^  never 
sully  my  body  m  any  way;  I  shall  not  steal;  I  shall  not 

SSSJS"  t°m  W;  1  8haU  not  Uc'  1  ^  n««  do  evil 
frfSK  }f  1  tna^ft  w  ,at  1  have  sworn  [ipo\*y,;,) 

ih^C.^LT"  k1C  kinK<lom  of  heaven-  for  I  know 
that  dod  before  whom  I  pronounce  the  formula  of  thin 
phxige  fa**,  will  thrus't  me  body  and  SSStolffi 

dT«'Jp  faLil  t?™,  tnwgretwd  the  fonnula  of  the 
pledge  [Btafyn,]  which  I  have  pronounced"  (op  cit  ) 
iLllJjf  fin,t.mona8tic  vow  of  which  we  have  any 
knowledge.  Another  modification  of  the  rule  of  Pa- 
chom.us  was  a  combination  of  the  cenobitic  with  the 
anchoretic  life.  Schenute  was  the  most  influential 
f™*?  a  ■  u an!'  PerhaP«  th«  most  powerful  man  in 
11$}?  V me-  •  riesa-  h,a  b'»f?rapher  and  suc- 
£3  JLmn*  °f  ^tn,K';  that  at  «*M  time  he 

ruled  over  2200  monks  and  1800  nuns.    But  Schenute 
was  too  self-conscious,  passionate,  and  tyrannical,  his 
rule  too  severe,  and  his  enforcement  of  it  too  violent 
H?d™f  F™V^U<"nC*  whole?°nie  and  lasting.  Out^ 
BraofJSprpt  he  remained  unknown ;  neither  Latin  nor 
ureeK  writers  make  any  mention  of  him.  Philosonhv 
he  considered  useless,  and  his  whole  knowledge  of 
theology  consisted  in  the  repetition  of  the  current  ec- 
clesiastical formulas.    Extremely  austere  with  him- 
self he  required  the  same  austerity  of  his  disciples 
and  rigidly  enforced  an  absolute  submission  to  his  au- 
thority.   His  literary  works,  written  in  the  Sahidic 
language,  consist  chiefly  of  letters  to  monks  and  nuns, 
spiritual  exhortations,  and  some  very  forcible  ser- 
mons   They  are  being  edited  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion by  Leipoldt,  in i  "Corpus  Scriptorum Christ iano- 
rum  Onentalium"  (Pans,  1906)  and,  with  a  French 
(Parisat1907- )  Ani61ineau  in  the  8amc  Publication 

Hi*  life,  written  in  Sahidic  by  Ben.  his  diaripje  and  »uc«-«or 
^JIJ™"""!.'*1  inJh*  Sfhidie.  BohairiofArShiT^J 
S>nan  venum*.  and  <ru  «lUod  by  Leipoldt,  loe.  cit.  abov" 

rtwW^vrtw*,,  f  Wv,/Um«  in  fertr  Und  Vntrr.urhunorn 

\ydt  SchnouH,  (Pan*  1HS9);  Ladei/zf.,  Btwit  ,ur  U  4f,X".m. 


■    (SCHENTOI,    SCHNPDI,    SlXCTHIDS),  a 

Coptic  abbot.  The  years  332-33-34  and  350  are 
mentioned  as  the  date  of  hisbirth,  and  the  years  451-52 
and  466  as  the  date  of  hiB  death,  all  authors  agreeing 
that  he  lived  about  1 18  years.  He  was  born  at  .Schena- 
lolet  in  the  district  of  Akhim,  and  died  in  his 
/?$'-  %  ex,8U  undcr  'he  name  of  T>eir-el-Abiad 
(JMute  Monastery),  near  the  ruins  of  the  village 
of  At  ripe.  In  371,  he  became  a  monk  at  this  large 
double  monastery,  which  was  then  ruled  bv  his  uncle 
Hgol,  whoin  he  succeeded  us  abbot  in  3KH."  St.  Cyril 
of  Alexandria,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  Council  of 
Kphesus  in  431  appointed  him  archimandrite  during 
that  council.  The  Copt*  honour  him  as  a  saint  and 
as  the  Father  of  the  Coptic  Church. 

The  monastic  rule  of  Pachomius  underwent  various 
modifications  and  wan  made  more  severe  under  the 
abbacy  of  Bgol  and  Sehenute.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant modification  was  the  introduction  of  vows  into 
the  monastic  hf.>.  Each  monk  made  a  solemn  profes- 
sion in  the  church,  that  he  would  fnithfullv  observe 
the  rule  of  the  monastery.  The  formula  of  "this  vow, 
as  prescribed  by  Sehenute,  was  published  bv  Ix-itioldt 
(loc  cit.  Mow  p.  107),  and  by  Leclereq  "in  "Diet 
d  Archeologie  chret."  s.  v.  Cenobitisme.  It  is  as  fol- 
•  "I  vow  [4Mo\n«r»]  before  God  in  His  hoi  v  place  as 


ivtxon;  VHI  (Paru.  1HS3),  40l-4«8;  54S-.W1  LrcLEnr  o  inThvT 
fAf******  CM,.  (P»™.  19101.  i  v.  CiJMu£fmHlZlMi 

Uaker.  Tltt.  dole  ofthedenth  of  SrUmu*.  Schrnut,,  ZaehnrUu. 

gfSST' ,n  Jm™*  °'  Th«*"™1  ^"aon^os,: 

Michael  Ott. 

Scherer,  Georo,  pulpit  orator  and  controversial- 
ist, b.  at  Schwaz,  in  the  Tyrol,  1.540,  according  to 
Duhr;  d.  at  Lini,  30  Nov.,  1605;  entered  the  Society 
of  Jesus  in  1559.  Even  before  his  ordination  he 
was  famed  for  his  preaching  powers.  For  over  forty 
years  he  laboured  in  the  Archduchy  of  Austria.  To 
Scherer,  in  part,  it  owes  the  retention  of  the  Faith. 
In  1577  he  was  Court  preacher  to  the  Archduke 
Matthias;  he  retained  the  post  until  1600.  In  1590 
he  was  appointed  Hector  of  the  Jesuit  College  at 
Vienna;  the  sternness  of  his  character  scarcely  fitted 
him  for  the  office,  and  he  was  transferred  (1694)  to 
Lin*.  He  died  of  apoplexy.  The  storv  of  his  being 
struck  blind  in  the  pulpit",  after  having  exclaimed: 
"If  the  Catholic  Church  is  not  the  True  Church,  may 
I  become  blind,"  is  a  pure  invention  (cf.  Guilhermy). 

Scherer  was  a  man  of  boundless  energy  and  rugged 
strength  of  character,  a  strenuous  controversialist,  a 
genuinely  popular  orator  and  writer.  He  vigorously 
opposed  the  Tubingen  professors  who  meditated  a 
union  with  the  Greek  Schismatics,  refuted  Lutheran 
divines  like  Osiandcr  and  Heerbrand,  and  roused  his 
countrymen  against  the  Turks.  Believing  like  his 
contemporarily  that  the  State  had  the  right  to  put 
witches  to  death,  he  maintained,  however,  that  since 
they  were  possessed,  the  principal  weapons  used 
against  them  should  be  spiritual  ones,  e.g.  exorcisms, 
prayer.  Scherer's  severe  attitude  towards  witchcraft 
did  not  meet  the  approval  of  his  general,  Aequaviva. 
His  eloquence  and  zeal  made  many  converts,  amongst 
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them  the  future  Cardinal  Khlesl.  His  works  .. 
collected  and  published  by  the  Premonstratcnsians  of 
Brack,  Moravia  (1599-1600),  and  again  issued  at  Mu- 
nich (1613-1614).  Noteworthy  are  hi*  "29  Predigten 
von  Notis,  Mcrkund  Kcnnzeichen  der  wahren  und 
faLscheii  Kirchen." 

Hocheh,  ffitloru  ProHncitr  Austria  S.J.  (Vienna,  1710); 
f*  hmiuu  ftutoria  PrurinH>r  Bohemia.  I.  II.  (Prague,  1747); 
Stlhjeh,  Senpturt*  /Vxri/wwr  Aiutrut  (Vienna.  IK.W);  IUu>, 
L>,t  KotmMm,  II  (Freiburg.  1*60);  BlHM,  Somrndator  Lil- 
ttrariu*.  Ill,  3r<l  ed.;  DK  Ul'ilJICKUT.  Mtnolaa*  de  la  V.  de  J.. 
At'Utanre  dt  Gtrmanir,  I  nrr.,  2nd  pt.  (Pari*.  1HWK) :  Janmev, 
Gttekuhi,  dt.  drut.chtn  VoUte,,  tr.  VII,  1W);  IX.  119.  121,  3tt3. 
379;  X.  32.  36.  IDS.  202,  205,  XI2.  350;  XII.  261,  336.  3S4;  XIV, 
334,  -152.  435.  403.  4S3;  XV.  42.  290,  418;  XVI,  281,  4«3; 
SoiiiiKKvooEU  MM  dt  la  C.  dt  J..  VII;  ScawicKKRATB.  Stwrre 
attitude  of  tht  Jetuit*  in  the  IrviU  for  uuehrmfl  in  Am.  fa/A. 

Slwirtrrly  Rtviev.  XXVII  < lliiladelptda.  1902);  Dt'BB,  Getrhiehte 
tr  Jttuiten  in  den  iMndern  drulMrhrr  Zungt  im  X  VI.  Jahrhundert 
(Freiburg  iro  Br..  1907);  Stinmen  au  Marin-lMch.  XXXI.  p. 
656;  XLVIII.  p.  153;  Dtm«  in  ZeUsrhrifl  far  kath.  Thtol..  Xli. 

John  C.  Reviixe. 

Scherer-Boccard,  Tiieodore,  Count  von,  a  Swiss 
Catholic  journalist  and  politician;  b.  at  Dornach  in 
the  ranion  of  Solothurn,  12  May,  1816;  d.  at  So- 
lothurn,  6  Feb.,  1885.  Theodore  Scherer  belonged 
to  a  distinguished  family  of  the  City  of  Solothurn. 
He  attended  the  gymnasium  of  this*  city,  took  the 
philosophical  course  at  the  lyceum  of  the  same  place, 
and  then  studied  law  at  the  Athenfium  conducted  by 
the  Jesuits  at  Fribourg  in  Switzerland.  After  this  he 
returned  to  Solothurn  and  devoted  himself  to  journal- 
ism, founding  the  newspaper  "Die  Schildwache  am 
Jura"  (1836-41),  in  which  he  defended  the  freedom 
of  the  Church  and  the  rights  of  the  people.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  he  established  in  1839  a  bureau  of  corre- 
spondence with  conservative  tendencies.  From  1838 
he  was  also  a  member  of  the  great  council  of  the  can- 
ton. His  political  activity  in  this  body  brought  him 
into  conflict  with  the  Government  and  obliged  him  in 
1841  to  live  abroad  for  some  time  in  Alsace  and  Paris. 
At  tin-  close  of  1841  he  was  called  to  Lucerne  where  he 
founded  and  edited  the  "Staatszeitung  der  katho- 
lischen  Schwciz",  which  became  the  chief  organ  of  the 
Catholic-Conservative  party.  In  1843  he  returned  to 
Solothurn  and  served  out  a  term  of  imprisonment  to 
which  he  had  been  condemned  on  account  of  the 
events  of  1841.  In  1845  he  was  made  secretary  to 
Magistrate  Siegwart-Mullcr  of  Lucerne,  who  was  the 
president  of  the  Sonderbund.  Scherer  himself  had  a 
share  also  in  the  founding  of  the  Sonderbund.  After 
the  unfortunate  ending  of  the  war  of  the  Sonderbund 
be  returned  to  private  life  at  Solothurn,  where  he  de- 
voted himself  to  labours  on  behalf  of  Catholic  inter- 
ests and  of  social  subjects.  He  did  much  journalistic 
work,  being  a  contributor  to  numerous  Catholic  jour- 
nals of  Switzerland  and  Germany.  During  a  visit 
to  Rome  in  1852  he  was  made  a  Roman  count  by 
Pius  IX.  From  1855  he  lived  in  the  small  castle 
of  Huncnbcrg  near  Lucerne.  In  IStiS  he  married 
Marie  Louise  von  Boccard,  and  after  that  used  the 
double  name  Scherer-Boccard.  In  1S44  Scherer 
founded  the  Academy  of  St.  Charles  Borromco,  an 
association  of  the  Catholic  scholars  of  Switzerland, 
and  islited  as  the  organ  of  the  association  a  journal 
called  "Katholische  Annalen"  (Lucerne,  1K47);  the 
war  of  the  "Sonderbund"  put  an  end  to  this  periodical 
and  to  the  academy  also.  In  1857  he  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Swiss  Pius  Association  (Piumrrrin), 
and  from  the  time  the  society  wiis  established  until  his 
death  he  was  the  president  of  the  central  organiza- 
tion, he  was  also  the  head  of  the  Society  for  Home 
Missions,  founded  in  ls<i3.  He  was  in  toiich  with  the 
(.at  holies  of  Germany  and  spoke  re|>eatedlv  at  t  he 
ucnuan-Catliolif  congresses. 

Scherer-Boccard  issued  thirtv-five  separate  pub- 
lication^ forge  ami  small,  containing  apologetic, 
biographical.  „r  historical  matter.  The  mosl  note! 
Ti~l  .  tl"'s"  !,r",:  "Evolution  und  Rest  a  unit  ion 
der  StaatswLssenschaft"    (Augsburg  and  Lucerne, 


1842,  2nd  ed.,  1845);  "  Die  funfzehnjahrige  Fehde  der 

•  che  Sehweiz  1830-43" 


Revolution  gegen 
(Lucerne,  1846);  "Das  Ycrhaltnws  zwischen  Kirchc 
und  Staat"  (Ratisbon,  1846,  2nd  ed.,  1854):  "Die 
Reformbewegung  unserer  Zeit  und  das  Christen- 
thum"  (Augsburg,  184S);  "Der  heilige  Vater.  Be- 
trachtungcti  uber  die  Mission  und  die  Verdienste  dea 
Papstthums"  (Munich.  1850),  French  tr.,  "LcSaint- 
Pere.    Considerations  sur  la  mission  et  les  mi-rites  de 


la  Papaute"  (Paris,  18.53);  "Heidenthum  und  Chria- 
tenthum  bi«trachtet  in  den  Monumenten  des  alten 
und  neuen  Roms"  (Schaffhausen,  1853,  2nd  ed., 
1880)  "Lebensbilder  aus  der  Giwcllschaft  Jesu.  Ein 
Beitrag  zur  Geschichte  der  katholischen  Restaura- 
tion"  (Schaffhausen  1854).  He  was  also  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  "Archiv  fUr  schweizerische  Reforma- 
tionsgeschichte"  (3  vols.,  Fribourg.  1869-75). 

Mater,  Graf  Thendor  Sehrrrr- Boreard.  Bin  Beitraa  rur  Ge- 
fhirhte  der  kathotinehen  Bewrtjuna  in  der  Sehweit  (hituuedpln, 
1900).  with  portrait.  FhIEDRICH  LaTJCHEBT. 

Schiavone  (Schiaon),  Andrea.  See  Medulic, 
Andreas. 

Schinner,  Acoi-stin  Francis.  See  Superior, 
Diocese  of. 

Schinner,  MatthvEUH,  bishop,  cardinal,  and 
statesman,  b.  at  Mtlhlbach  in  the  Canton  of  Vaiais, 
Switzerland,  about  1470;  d.  of  the  plague  at  Rome, 
1  October,  1522.  He  was  the  son  of  the  lord  of  Mar- 
tigny ;  his  uncle  Nicholas,  later  Bishop  of  Sion  (Sitten), 
gave  him  his  early  instruction.  He  embraced  the 
ecclesiastical  career,  and  eventually  became  parish 
priest  of  Aerncn  (1496),  and  canon  and  dean  of  the 
cathedral  of  Sion.  When  his  uncle  resigned,  he  was 
hop  of  Sion  (20  SeptemlK-r,  1499).  Schin- 
great  diplomatic  skill  and  his  influence  over  the 
__T  Swiss  cantons  allied  with  Valais  made  him  the 
right  hand  of  Popes  Julius  II  and  Leo  X  in  their 
efforts  to  unite  Italy  and  expel  the  French.  In  1511, 
as  a  result  of  an  alliance  brought  about  by  Schinner, 
the  Swiss  made  two  unsuccessful  campaigns  against 
Milan.  As  a  reward  for  securing  this  alliance,  he 
was  made  Bishop  of  Novara  and  also  cardinal  in  151 1. 
In  1512,  as  papal  legate  for  Italy  and  Germany,  he 
was  appointed  commander  of  a  Swiss  and  Venetian 
army,  drove  the  French  from  Milan,  and  established 
Maximilian  Sforza  as  duke.  However,  as  Lmis  XII 
again  captured  Milan  after  the  death  of  Julius  II, 
Schinner  once  more  took  the  field  at  the  hew!  of  the 
Swiss  Confederatiw,  and  defeated  the  French  in  the 
battle  of  Novara  (1513).  The  Duke  of  Milan  re- 
warded Schinner  with  the  margraviate  of  V'igevano. 

When,  under  Francis  I  the  French  recrossed  the 
Alps,  Schinner  led  the  Swiss  troops,  part  of  which 
had  retired,  at  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Marignano 
(1515).  In  1516  he  raised  another  army  with  the 
aid  of  England,  but  was  unable  to  regain  Milan. 
He  now  sought  to  attain  his  end  bv  an  alliance  be- 
tween the  pope,  the  emperor,  England,  and  Spain, 
for  which  purpose  he  went  himself  in  1516  to  Dmdon, 
but  the  reconciliation  of  the  Swiss  Confederation 
and  the  cm|»eror  with  France  made  the  alliance 
abortive.  During  his  long  absence  from  home  the 
French  party  there,  under  his  bitter  enemy  George 
Supersax,  raised  a  rebellion  and  drove  him  from 
Sion.  He  lived  for  several  years  at  Zurich  (1517-19), 
and  thenceforth  mostly  at  the  court  of  the  emperor. 
He  supported  the  election  of  Charles  V  as  emperor 
in  1519,  for  which  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Catania 
in  Sicily  (Nov.,  1520).  In  1521  he  led  an  army  of 
Swiss  Confederates  in  the  imperial  campaign  against 
Francis  I  for  the  possession  of  Milan.  But  for  his 
passionate  hat  nil  of  France,  he  would  have  been 
elected  the  successor  of  I.co  X;  however,  Adrian 
VI  called  him  to  Rome  as  administrator  of  the 
States  of  the  Church.  He  died  without  having  seen 
his  diocese  again.  His  large  and  widely  scattered 
correspondence  is  the  ouly  literary  work  he  left.  The 
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date  of  his  birth  has  been  disputed,  as  the  statement* 
concerning  it  differ  nearly  twenty  years.    The  year 
is  unknown,  and  all  direct  indications  are  lacking 
We  know,  however,  that  he  attended  the  school 

IW'.S  Bern'  which  was  not  opened  until 
7  i  "    •>s,  thinner  was  a  priest  in  1492,  the  year 
of  his  birth  could  not  be  later  than  1470 


rightly  considered  a  schisrr 
ie  author' 


jur  WaUutt -Gfck    I  (1SU5);  Id**.  Kartinat  S«  fl££ 


Schism. — I.  Gencrof  /d«j«,  Moral  Character,  and 
renal  Sanctions. — Schism  (from  the  Greek  <r,iVw« 
rent,  division)  is,  in  the  language  of  theology  and 
canon  law,  the  rupture  of  eeclesiastieal  union  and 
unity,  L  c.  either  the  act  by  which  one  of  the  faithful 
severs  as  far  as  in  him  lies  the  ties  which  bind  him  to 
the  social  organization  of  the  Church  and  make  him  a 
member  of  the  mystical  body  of  Christ,  or  the  state 
of  dissociation  or  separation  which  is  the  result  of  that 
act.    In  this  etymological  and  full  meaning  the  term 
occurs  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament.    By  this 
name  St.  Paul  characterises  and  condemns  the  parties 
formed  in  the  community  of  Corinth  (I  Cor.,  i,  12) :  "  I 
beseech  you,  brethren",  he  writes, ".  .  .  that  there  be  no 
schisms  among  you;  but  that  you  be  perfect  in  the 
same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment  (ibid.,  i.  10). 
The  union  of  the  faithful,  he  says  elsewhere,  should 
manifest  itself  in  mutual  understanding  and  conver- 
gent action  similar  to  the  harmonious  co-operation  of 
our  members  which  God  hath  tempered  "that  there 
might  be  no  schism  in  the  body"  (I  Cor.,  xii,  25). 
Thus  understood,  schism  is  a  genus  which  embraces 
two  distinct  species:  heretical  or  mixed  schism  and 
schism  pure  and  simple.    The  first  has  its  source 
in  heresy  or  joined  with  it,  the  second,  which  most 
theologians  designate  absolutely  as  schism,  is  the 
rupture  of  the  bond  of  subordination  without  an  ac- 
companying persistent  error,  directly  opposed  to  a 
definite  dogma.    This  distinction  was  drawn  by  St. 
Jerome  and  St.  Augustine.    "Between  heresy  and 
schism",  explains  St.  Jerome,  "there  is  this  difference, 
that  heresy  jMjrverts  dogma,  while  schism,  by  rebel- 
lion against  the  bishop,  separates  from  the  Church. 
Nevertheless  there  is  no  schism  which  does  not  trump 
up  a  heresy  to  justify  its  departure  from  the  Church'' 
(In  Ep.  ad  Tit.,  iii,  10).    And  St.  Augustine:  "By 
false  doctrines  concerning  God  heretics  wound  faith, 
by  iniquitous  dissensions  schismatics  deviate  from  fra- 
ternal charity,  although  they  believe  what  we  be- 
lieve' (L)e  fide  et  symbolo,  ix).    But  as  St.  Jerome 
remarks,  practically  and  historically,  heresy  and 
schism  nearly  always  go  hand  in  hand;  schism  leads 
almost  invariably  to  denial  of  the  papal  primacy. 

Schism,  therefore,  is  usually  mixed,  in  which  case, 
coiisidered  from  a  moral  standpoint,  its  perversity  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  heresy  which  forms  part  of  it.  In 
its  other  aspect  and  as  being  purely  schism  it  is  con- 
trary to  charity  and  obedience;  to  the  former,  because 
it  severs  the  ties  of  fraternal  charity,  to  the  latter, 
because  the  schismatic  rebels  against  the  Divinely 
constitute!  hierarchy.  However,  not  every  dis- 
obedience is  a  schism;  in  order  to  possess  this  char- 
acter it  must  include  besides  the  transgression  of  the 
commands  of  superiors,  denial  of  their  Divine  right  to 
command.  On  the  other  hand,  schism  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  adhesion,  either  public  or  private,  to  a 
dissenting  group  or  a  distinct  sect,  much  less  the 
creation  of  such  a  group.  Anyone  becomes  a  schis- 
matic wht(.  though  desiring  to  remain  a  Christian 
rebels  against  legitimate  authority,  without  eoine  as 

*-  as  a  whole,  which 


far  as  the  rejection  of  Christianity 
constitutes  the  crime  of  apostasy 
XIII.-34 


Formerly  a  ms  . 

hence  the  words  of  St.  Jerome  quoted  above.  Before 

fhat  fhe^K"1"111^  ift  "tt  »"-t  be  underSSd 
that  the  bishop  is  in  the  Church  and  the  Church  in 

u  i?h b# TT*          not  ,in  «*  Church  who  b  not 
with  the  bishop"  (Epist.,  Uvi,  8).    Ixme  beforo  <t 
Ignatius  of  AmU  ]aid  down  'thLp£$^'h£ 
the  bishop  is  there  is  the  communitv  »vm  .»„  „.i  » 
Christ  is  there  is  t&SSS<&3?  gn^E 

^Lh  ^Ugh  the  .^t'-aliring  evolution 

r~  ™  ™P.  ^U^8  H?e  Preponderant  role  of  the  sov- 
ereign pontiff  in  the  constitution  of  ecclesiastical 
unity,  tne  mere  act  of  rebelling  against  the  Shop  of 
the  diocese  is  often  a  step  towartTschism ;  it  is  not  a 
echwm  m  him  who  remains,  or  claims  to  remain 
Bubject  to  the  Holy  Sec.    In  the  material  sense  of 
the  word  there  is  schism,  that  is  rupture  of  the  social 
body,  if  there  exist  two  or  more  claimant*  of  the 
papacy  each  of  whom  has  on  his  side  certain  appear- 
ances of  right  and  consequently  more  or  leas  numerous 
partisans     But  under  these  circumstance*  good  faith 
may  at  least  for  a  time;  prevent  a  formal  schism; 
thus  begins  when. the  legitimacy  of  one  of  the  pontiffs 
becomes  so  evident  as  to  render  adhesion  to  a  rival 
inexcusable.    Schism  is  regarded  by  the  Church  as 
a  most  serious  fault,  and  is  punished  with  the  penalties 
inflicted  on  heresy,  because  heresy  usually  accom- 
panies it.    These  are:  exconununication  incurred  ipso 
facio  and  reserved  to  the  sovereign  pontiff  (cf.  "  Anos- 
tohcffi  hedis",  I,  3);  this  is  followed  by  the  loss  ofall 
ordinary  jurisdiction  and  incapacity  to  receive  any 
ecclesiastical  benefices  or  dignities  'whatsoever.  To 
communicate  in  saeris  with  schismatics,©.  g.(  to  receive 
the  sacraments  at  the  hands  of  their  ministers,  to 
assist  at  Divine  Offices  in  their  temples,  is  strictly 
forbidden  to  the  faithful. 

Some  theologians  distinguish  "active"  from  "pas- 
sive schism.  By  the  former  they  understand  detach- 
ing oneself  deliberately  from  the  body  of  the  Church, 
freely  renouncing  the  right  to  form  a  part  of  it.  Thev 
call  passive  schism  the  condition  of  those  whom  the 
Church  herself  rejects  from  her  bosom  by  excom- 
munication, inasmuch  as  they  undergo  this  separation 
whether  they  will  or  no,  having  deserved  it.  Hence, 
this  article  will  deal  directly  otily  with  active  schism, 
which  is  Bchism  properly  so-called.    It  is  nevertheless 
clear  that  so-called  passive  schism  not  only  does  not 
exclude  the  other,  but  often  supposes  it  in  fact  and 
theory.    From  this  point  of  view  it  is  impossible  to 
understand  the  attitude  of  Protestants  who  claim  to 
hold  tho  Church  they  abandoned  responsible  for  their 
separation.    It  is  proved  by  all  the  historical  monu- 
ments and  especially  by  the  writings  of  Luther  and 
Calvin  that,  prior  to  the  anathema  pronounced  against 
them  at  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformation  had  proclaimed  and  repeated  that  the 
Roman  Church  was  "the  Babylon  of  the  Apocalypse, 
the  synagogue  of  Satan,  the  society  of  Antichrist"; 
that  they  must  therefore  depart  from  it  and  that  thev 
did  so  in  order  to  re-enter  the  way  of  salvation.  And 
in  this  they  suited  the  action  to  the  word.    Thus  the 
schism  was  well  consummated  by  them  before  it  was 
solemnly  established  by  the  authority  which  they 
rejected  and  transformed  by  that  authority  into  a  just 
penal  sanction. 

II.  Schism  in  the  Liahl  ofScrijAure  and  Tradition.— 
As  schism  in  its  definition  and  full  sense  is  the  prac- 
tical denial  of  ecclesiastical  unity,  the  explanation  of 
the  former  requires  a  clear  definition  oi  the  latter, 
and  to  prove  the  necessity  of  the  latter  is  to  establish 
the  intrinsic  malice  of  the  former.  Indeed  the  texts 
of  Scripture  and  Tradition  show  these  aspects  of  the 
same  truth  to  be  so  closely  united  that  passage  from 
one  to  the  other  is  constant  and  spontaneous.  When 
Christ  built  on  Peter  as  on  an  unshakable  foundation 
the  indestructible  edifice  of  His  Church  He  thereby 
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indicated  its  essential  unity  and  especially  the  hier- 
archical unity  tMattv  xvi,  18).    He  expirosed  the 


same 


thought  when  He  referred  to  the  faithful  as  a 
Kingdom  and  as  a  flock:  "Other  sheep  1  have,  that 
are  not  of  this  fold:  them  also  1  must  bring,  and  they 
II  hear  mv  voice,  and  there  shall  be  one  fold  and 
shepherd"  (John,  x,  16).  Unity  of  faith  and 
'  ip  is  more  explicitly  indicated  by  the  words  out- 
the  solemn  mission  of  the  Apostles:  "Going 
_.ore,  teach  ve  all  nations;  baptizing  them  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost"  (Mutt.,  xxviii,  19).  These  various  forms  of 
lity  are  the  object  of  the  prayer  after  the  Last  Sup- 
per, when  Christ  prays  for  His  own  and  asks  "that 
they  may  be  one"  as  the  Father  and  the  Son  arc  one 
(John.  xvii.  21,  22).  Those  who  violate  the  laws  of 
unitv  shall  become  strangers  to  Christ  and  his  spirit- 
ual family:  "And  if  he  will  not  hear  the  Church,  let 
him  be  to  thee  as  the  heathen  and  publican"  (Matt., 
xviii,  17). 

In  faithful  imitation  of  his  Master's  teaching  St. 
Paul  often  refers  to  the  unity  of  the  Church,  describing 
it  as  one  edifice,  one  body,  a  body  between  whose 
members  exists  the  same  solidarity  as  between  the 
members  of  the  human  body  (I  Cor.,  xii;  Eph.,  iv). 
He  enumerates  its  various  :tspects  and  sources:  "  For 
in  one  Spirit  were  we  all  baptized  into  one  body,  .  .  . 
and  in  one  Spirit  we  have  all  been  made  to  drink" 
(I  Cor.,  xii,  13);  "For  we,  being  many,  arc  one  bread, 
one  body,  all  that  partake  of  one  bread"  (ibid.,  x,  17). 
He  sums  it  up  in  the  following  formula:  "One  body 
and  one  Spirit;  .  .  .  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one 
baptism"  (Eph.,  iv,  4-5).  Finally  he  arrives  at  the 
logical  conclusion  when  he  anathematizes  doctrinal 
novelties  and  the  authors  of  them  (Gal.,  i,  9),  likewise 
when  he  writes  to  Titus:  "A  man  that  is  a  heretic, 
after  the  first  and  second  admonition,  avoid"  (Tit., 
in,  10);  and  again  when  he  so  energetically  condemns 
the  dissension*  of  the  community  of  Corinth:  "There 
are  contentions  among  you.  .    every  one  of 

you  saith:  I  am  indeed  of  Paul;  and  I  am  of  Apollo: 
and  I  of  Cephas;  and  I  of  Christ.  Is  Christ  divided? 
Was  Paul  then  crucified  for  von?  Or  were  you  bap- 
tized in  the  name  of  Paul?"  (fCor.,i,  11-13).  "Now, 

I  beseech  you,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  our  liord 
Jesus  Christ,  that  vou  all  speak  the  same  thing,  ami 
that  there  be  no  schisms  among  you;  but  that  you  be 
perfect  in  the  same  mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment" 
(I  Cor.,  i.  10).  St.  Luke  shaking  in  praise  of  the 
primitive  church  mentions  it  s  unanimity  of  belief, 
obedience,  and  worship:  "They  wen-  |M'rscvcring  in 
the  doctrine  of  the  aiKistlcs,  and  in  the  communication 
of  the  breaking  of  bread,  and  in  pravers"  (  Acts,  ii, 
42).  All  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  John  is  directed 
against  contemporary  innovators  and  schismatics; 
and  the  author  regards  them  as  so  foreign  to  the 
Church  that  in  contrast  to  its  members  "the  Children 
of  God",  he  calls  them  "the  children  of  the  devil". 

I I  John.  iii.  10);  the  children  "of  the  World"  (iv,  5), 
even  Antichrist  (ii,  22;  iv,  :5t. 

The  same  doctrine  is  found  in  all  the  evidences  of 
Tradition,  beginning  with  the  oldest.  Before  the  end 
of  the  first  century  St.  Clement  writing  to  the  Church 
of  Corinth  in  order  to  restore  peace  and  harmony 
strongly  incident,.*  the  necessity  of  submission  to 

the  "hegoumenns"  ll  Cor.,  i.  .'{'•,'  "to  the  guides  of 

our  souls    i|xiii,  i  ,  ari<|  „,       "pnabyters"  (xlvii, 

<>.  RV,2;lviiJ  1).  It  is.  savs  he,  a  "grave  sin"  to  dis- 
regard their  authority  as  the  Corinthians  arc  doing 
ixiiv.  .1.  4.  »,;  xlvu.  6);  it  is  »  duty  to  honour  them  (i. 
•s.  \\t  «» • .  I  here-  must  be  no  division  in  the  body  of 
i  i  v'  *  T'"'  fundamental  reason  of  all  this  is 
thr '  Divinely  instituted  hierarchical  order.    The  work 

lJJ?  ra  f:>''*  »«ntinu«|  by  the  Apostles,  who  are 

sent  hy  C  hrist  as  He  was  sent  |,v  <  lod  Ixlii,  1.2>.  It 
was i  they  who  e.stal,l,,l„sl  the  "rpimpi  and  deacons" 
ixln,  4)  and  dec.«|e<l  that  others  should  succeed  them 


in  their  ministry  (xliv,  2).  He  thus  explains  the 
gravity  of  the  sin  and  the  severity  of  the  reproaches 
addressed  to  the  fomentors  of  the  troubles.  "Why 
should  there  be  among  you  disputes,  quarrels,  ilis- 
sensions.  schisms,  and  war?  Have  we  not  one  and 
the  same  God,  one  and  the  same  Christ?  Is  it  not 
the  same  spirit  of  grace  that  has  been  poured  out 
upon  us?  Have  we  not  a  common  vocation  in  Christ? 
\\  herefore,  divide  and  separate  the  members  of  Christ, 
be  at  war  with  our  own  body,  be  so  foolish  as  to  for- 
get that  we  are  members  of  one  another?  "  (xlvi,  5-7). 
St.  Ignatius  insists  no  less  forcibly  on  th:~  necessity 
of  unity  and  the  danger  of  schism.  He  is  the  first 
author  in  whom  we  find  episcopal  unity  clearly  out- 
lined, and  he  beseeches  the  faithful  to  range  them- 
selves about  the  "presbyters"  and  the  deacons  and 
especially  through  them  and  with  them  about  the 
bishop:  "  It  is  fitting  that  you  be  of  one  mind  with  the 
bishop,  as  you  are,  because  your  venerable  presbv- 
terium  is  attached  to  the  bishop  as  the  strings  to  the 
lyre"  (Eph.,  vi,  1);  "you  must  not  take  advantage  of 
the  age  of  your  bishop,  but ,  living  mindful  of  the  jkj«  it 
of  God  the  Father,  you  should  show  him  ever)'  man- 
ner of  respect,  as  do  the  holy  priests"  (Magn.,  iii,  1). 
The  bishop  is  the  centre  and  pivot  of  the  Church: 
"Where  he  is  there  should  the  community  be" 
(Smyrn.,  xi,  1).  The  duties  of  the  faithful  towards 
the  hierarchy  are  summed  up  in  one:  to  be  united  to 
it  in  sentiment,  faith,  and  obedience.  They  must  be 
always  submissive  to  the  bishop,  the  presbytcriuni, 
and  the  deacons  ("Eph.",  ii,  2;  v,  3;  xx,  2;  "  Magn  ", 
ii;  iii,  1;  vi,  1,  2:  xiii,  2;  "Trail.",  ii,  1,  2;  xiii.  2; 
"Philad.",  vii,  1;  "Smyrn.",  viii,  1;  "Polyc",  vi,  I). 
Jesus  Christ  being  the  word  of  the  Father  anil  the 
bishop  being  in  the  doctrine  of  Christ  («»  Iif<rov 
X/M*T«e  7«4^j)  it  is  fitting  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  bishop  (Eph.,  iii,  2;  iv,  1);  "Those  who  belong 
to  God  and  Jesus  Christ  ally  themselves  with  the 
bishop.  Brethren,  be  not  deceived;  whosoever  fol- 
lows a  schismatic  shall  not  inherit  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven"  (Philad,  iii,  2,  3).  Finally,  as  the  bishop 
is  the  doctrinal  ami  disciplinary  centre  so  he  is  the 
liturgical  centre:  "  Let  that  Eucharist  be  lawful  which 
is  consecrated  by  the  bishop  or  one  deputed  by  him. 

It  is  forbidden  to  baptize  or  celebrate  the 
agape  without  the  bishop;  what  he  approves  is  what 
is  pleasing  to  God,  in  order  that  all  that  is  done  may 
be  stable  and  valid"  (Smyrn.,  viii,  1,  2). 

Towanls  the  end  of  the  second  century  St.  Ircn.Ttis 
lauds  in  glowing  terms  the  unity  of  that  universal 
Church  "which  has  but  one  heart  ami  one  soul,  whose 
faith  is  in  keeping"  and  which  seen  is  "as  the  sole  sua 
illuminating  the  whole  world"  (Adv.  lucres.,  i,  10). 
He  condemns  all  doctrinal  division,  basing  his  argu- 
ments on  the  teaching  authority  of  the  Church  in 
general  and  of  the  Roman  Church  in  particular.  The 
doctrine  of  salvation,  preached  by  the  Apostles,  is 
preserved  in  the  Churches  founded  by  them;  but 
since  it  would  take  too  long  to  question"  all  the  A)s>s- 
tolic  Churches  it  is  sufficient  to  turn  to  that  of  Rome: 
"For  the  entire  Church,  that  is  all  the  faithful  in 
the  world,  should  be  in  agreement  with  this  Roman 
Church,  because  of  it  -  superior  pre-eminence;  and  in 
it  all  the  faithful  have  preserved  the  Apostolic  tradi- 
tion" (iii.  2,  o).  It  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  neces- 
sity to  adhere  to  this  Church  because  where  the 
Church  is.  there  is  the  Spirit  of  God.  and  where  the 
Spirit  of  God  is  there  is  the  Church,  there  is  all  grace 
and  the  spirit  is  truth  I  iii,  24).  But  to  adhere  to 
this  Church  is  to  submit  to  the  hierarchy,  its  living 
and  infallible  magistracy:  "The  priests  of the  Church 
are  to  be  obeyed,  those  who  are  the  successors  of  the 
Apostle*  and  who  with  the  episcopal  succession  have 
received  an  assured  charisma  of  truth.  .  .  .  Those 
who  leave  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  and  assemble 
in  any  separated  place  must  be  regarded  with  sus- 
picion or  as  heretics,  as  men  of  evil  doctrines,  or 
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as  schismatics.  Those  who  rend  the  unity  of  the 
Church  receive  the  Divine  chastisement  awarded  to 
Jeroboam;  they  must  all  be  avoided"  (iv  20) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  Clement  of 
Alexandria  describes  the  Church  as  the  city  of  the 
Logos  which  must  be  sought  because  it  is  the  assem- 
blage of  all  those  whom  God  desires  to  save  ("Strom  " 
iv,  20;  vii,  v;  "Paxlag  ",  i,  (J;  iii,  12).    Origen  is 
more  explicit;  for  him  also  the  Church  is  the  city  of 
God  (Contra  Ccls.,  iii,  30),  and  he  adds:  "Let  no 
one  be  deceived;  outside  this  abode,  that  is  outside 
the  Church  no  one  is  saved.    If  anyone  leaves  it  he 
himself  shall  be  accountable  for  his  death"  (In  lib 
Jesu  Nave,  Horn.,  iii,  5).    In  Africa  Tertullian  like^ 
wise  condemns  all  separation  from  the  existing  Church. 
His  "De  pnpscriptionibus"  is  famous,  and  the  funda- 
mental thesis  of  the  work,  inferred  by  its  very  title,  is 
summed  up  in  the  priority  of  truth  and  the  relative 
novelty  of  error  (principalitatem  veritatis  et  pos- 
tentatem  mcndacii),  thus  implying  the  prohibition 
to  withdraw  from  the  guidance  of  the  living  mag- 
lstenum:  "  If  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  sent  His  Apostles 
to  preach  we  conclude  that  we  must  not  receive  other 
preachers  than  those  appointed  bv  Him.   What  they 
have  preached,  in  other  words,  what  Christ  has  re- 
vealed to  them,  can  only  be  established  by  the 
Churches  founded  by  the  Apostles  themselves,  to 
whieh  they  preached  the  Gosiiel  by  word  and  writing  " 
(De  pnescr.,  xxi). 

But  the  great  African  champion  of  ecclesiastical 
unity  was  St.  Cyprian,  against  the  schismatics  of 
Home  as  well  as  those  of  Carthage.    He  conceived 
this  unity  as  reposing  on  the  effective  authority  of 
the  bishops,  their  mutual  union,  and  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  Roman  pontiff:  "God  is  one,  Christ  is  one.  one 
is  the  Church,  and  one  the  chair  founded  on  Peter 
by  the  word  of  the  Lord"  (Epist.  lxx);  "This  unity 
we  bishops  who  govern  in  the  Church  should  firmly 
uphold  and  defend,  in  order  to  show  that  the  epis- 
copate itself  is  one  and  undivided"  (De  ecclesia? 
unit.,  v);  "Know  that  the  bishop  is  in  the  Church 
and  the  Church  in  the  bishop,  and  that  if  anyone  is 
not  with  the  bishop  he  is  not  in  the  Church.    ,    .  . 
The  Catholic  Church  is  one,  formed  of  the  harmonious 
union  of  pastors  who  mutually  support  one  another" 
(Epist.  lxxvi,  5).    To  unity  of  faith  must  be  joined 
liturgical  unity:  "A  second  altar  and  a  new  priesthood 
cannot  be  set  up  beside  the  one  altar  and  the  one 
priesthood"  (Epist.  Iii,  24).    Cyprian  saw  no  legiti- 
mate reason  for  schism  for  "what  rascal,  what  traitor, 
what  madman  would  be  so  misled  bv  the  spirit  of 
discord  as  to  believe  that  it  is  |>ermitted  to  rend,  or 


fe-S&SS  THd  ""Y1  letter"  to  ,hp  Apostolic 
Churches  and  show  us  their  replies"  (Ep.,  xliv  3) 

Ihese  letters  (littene  formate)  then  constituted 'one 
of  the  authentic  marks  and  elements  of  visible  unitv 
ConaTnmg  this  unity  the  various  forms  of  which  he 
explains,  St.  Augustine  agrees  with  St,  Cyprian  in 
mamtaming  that  outside  of  it  there  is  no  salvation: 
fealus  extra  ecclesiam  non  est"    (De  bapt.,  iv, 
«J,  and  he  adds  in  confirmation  of  this  that  out- 
side the  Church  the  me:uis  of  salvation,  baptism, 
ana  even  martyrdom  will  avail  nothing,  the  Holv 
L.nost  not  being  communicated.    During  the  same 
century  Roman  supremacy  began  to  be  emphasized 
as  a  factor  of  unity.    Jesus  Christ,  says  St.  Optatus. 
desired  to  attach  unity  to  a  definite  centre;  to  this 
end  He  made  "Peter  the  head  of  all  the  ApLlesI 
u-  £™  H?        &ave  thc  episcopal  see  of  Home,  in 
which  sole  sec  unity  should  be  preserved  for  all; 
he  is  therefore  a  sinner  ami  a  schismatic  who  would 
erect  another  see  in  opposition  to  it"  (De  schism, 
uon  ,  n  2);     Sohctude  for  assuring  unity  caused 
messed  I  eter  to  be  preferred  before  all  the  Apostles 
and  to  receive  alone  the  keys  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  that  he  might  admit  others"  (vii  3)  Pa- 
cianus  of  Barcelona  also  says  that  Christ  gave  to 
Peter  alone  the  power  of  the  keys  "to  make  him  alone 
the  foundation  and  beginning  of  unity  "  (ad  unum 
nleo  ut  unitatem  fundaret  ex  uno  Epist.,  iii  H) 

Most  contemporary  writers  in  the  Latin' Church 
Hilary,  Victonnus,  St.  Ambrose,  the  Ambrosi aster, 
ht.  Jerome,  speak  in  like  manner  and  quite  as  ex- 
Churen'  yjJjpSi^S^'*  88  ,.he  f?un«*ation  of  the 


who  would  dare  rend  the  Divine  unitv,  the  garment 
of  the  Lord,  the  Church  of  Jmis  Christ?"  (De  eccL 
unit.,  viii);  "The  spouse  of  Christ  is  chaste  and  in- 
corruptible. Whoever  leaves  the  Church  to  follow 
mi  adulteress  renounces  the  promises  of  the  Church. 
He  that  abandons  the  Church  of  Christ  will  not  receive 
the  rewards  of  Christ.  He  becomes  a  stranger,  an 
ungodly  man,  an  enemv.  God  cannot  be  a  Father 
to  him  to  whom  the  Church  is  not  a  mother.  As  well 
might  one  be  saved  out  of  the  ark  of  Noah  as  out  of 
the  Church.  .  .  .  He  who  doe*  not  respect  its 
unity  will  not  respect  the  law  of  Cod;  he  is  without 
faith  in  the  Father  Mid  the  Son,  without  life,  without 
salvation"  (op.  cit„  viii). 

From  the  fourth  century  the  doctrine  of  the  unitv 
of  the  Church  was  so  clearly  and  universally  ad- 
mitted that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  quote  part  icular 
testimonies.  Tin-  lengthy  polemics  of  Optatus  of 
Milevts  ("De  schism.  Don.'*,  P.  L.  XI)  and  of  St. 
Augustine  (specially  in  "De  unit,  ©cel.",  P,  L., 
r  u  •  •  aKam*'  ,h«  Donatists  accuse  these  sectaries 
of  being  separated  from  the  ancient  ami  primitive 
trunk  of  Christianity.  And  to  those  who  represented 
their  group  as  a  portion  of  tin-  universal  Church  St 
Augustine  replied:  "If  you  are  in  communion  with 


...  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles  who  was  made  per- 
petual head  in  order  to  cut  short  any  attempt  at 
schism.    "  Where  Peter  is,"  concludes  St .  Ambrose, 
there  is  the  Church:  where  the  Church  is  there  is 
no  death  but  eternal  life"  (In  Ps.,  xl.  30).    And  St. 
Jerome:  "That  man  is  my  choice  who  remains  in 
union  with  the  chair  of  Peter"  (Epist,,  xvi  2) 
Both  declare,  like  St.  Optatus,  that  to  be  out  of  the 
Roman  communion  is  to  be  out  of  the  Church,  but 
they  lay  especial  emphasis  on  the  jurisdictional  and 
teaching  authority  of  the  centre  of  unity.  Their 
texts  are  classics:  "We  must  have  recourse  to  your 
clemency,  beseeching  you  not  to  let  the  head  of 
all  the  Roman  world,  the  Roman  Church,  and  the 
most  holy  Apostolic  Faith  be  disturbed;  for  thence 
all  derive  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  communion" 
(Ambrose,  "Ep.",  xi,  4).    "I  who  foil  ow  no  guide 
save  Christ  am  in  communion  with  Your  Holiness, 
that  is  with  the  chair  of  Peter.    I  know  that  on  this 
rock  the  Church  is  built.    Whosoever  partakes  of 
the  I,amb  outside  this  house  commits  a  sacrilege. 
Whosoever  does  not  gather  with  you,  scatters:  in 
other  words  whosoever  is  not  with  Christ  is  with 
Antichrist"  (Jerome,  "Epist  ",  xv,  2). 

The  East  also  saw  in  Peter  and  the  episcopal  see 
founded  by  him  the  keystone  of  unity.  Dulvmus 
calls  Peter  "the  corypheus,  the  head,  who  was  first 
among   the  Apostles,    through   whom   the  others 
received  the  ke_vs"fl)e  Trinit.,  i,  27,  30;    ii.  10, 
18).    Epiphanius  also  regards  him  as  "the  cory- 
pheus of  the  Apostles,  the  firm  stone  on  which  rests 
the  unshakable  faith"  (Anchor.",  ix.  34;  "Hier  ", 
lix,  7,  N)  and  St.  Chrysostom  sj>eaks  unceasingly 
of   the   privileges   conferreil  on    Peter  by  Christ. 
Moreover  the  Greeks   recognized  in  the  Roman 
Church  a  pre-eminence  ami  consequently  an  incon- 
testable unifying  ride  bv  acknowledging  her  right 
to   intervene   in    the   disputes  of   the  particular 
Churches,  as  is  proved  by  the  ewes  of  Athanusius, 
Mareellus  of  Aneyra.  and   Chrysostom.    In  this 
sense  St.  Gregory  Xuzianzcn  calls  ancient  Home 
"the  president  of  the  universe,  r^r  rpbtoipov  rur  S\uir" 
(Carmen  de  vita  sua),  and  it  is  also  the  reason  why 
even  the  Eusehians  were  willing  that  the  case  of 
Athanasius,  after  they  hail  passed  on  it,  should  be 
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submitted  to  the  pope's  judgment  (Athan.,  "Apol. 
contra  Arian",  20). 

III.  Attempts  to  Legitimize  Schism— The  foregoing 
texts  are  sufficient  to  establish  the  gravity  of  schism 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  economy  of  salvation  and 
morals.  In  tins  connexion  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
quote  the  appreciation  of  Bayle,  a  writer  above  sus- 
picion of  partiality  and  a  tolerant  judge:  "I  know 
not,"  he  writes,  "a  more  grievous  crime  than  that  of 
tearing  the  mystical  body  of  Jesus  Christ,  His  church 
which  He  purchased  with  His  own  blood,  that  mother 
which  bore  us  to  God,  who  nourishes  us  with  the 
milk  of  understanding,  who  leads  us  to  eternal  life" 
(Supplement  to  Philosophical  Comment,  preface). 

Various  motives  have  been  brought  forward  in 
justification  of  Schism:  (1)  Some  have  claimed  the 
introduction  into  the  Church  of  abuses,  dogmatic  and 
liturgical  novelties,  superstitions,  with  which  they 
are  permitted,  even  bound,  not  to  ally  themselves. 
Without  entering  into  the  foundation  for  these 
chargi-H  it  should  be  noted  that  the  authors  cited 
above  do  not  mention  or  admit  a  single  exception.  If 
we  accept  their  statement*  separation  from  the  Church 
is  necessarily  an  evil,  an  injurious  and  blameworthy 
act,  and  abandoning  of  the  true  way  of  salvation, 
and  this  independent  of  all  contingent  circumstances. 
Moreover  the  doctrines  of  the  Fathers  exclude  a 
priori  any  such  attempt  at  justification;  to  use  their 
words,  it.  is  forbidden  for  individuals  or  particular 
or  national  Churches  to  constitute  themselves  judges 
of  the  universal  Church;  the  mere  fact  of  having 
it  against  one  carries  it*  own  condemnation.  St. 
Augustine  summed  up  all  his  controversy  with  the 
Donatists  in  the  maxim:  "The  whole  world  unhesita- 
tingly declares  them  wrong  who  separate  themselves 
from  the  whole  world  in  whatsoever  jiortioti  of  the 
whole  world"  (quapropter  securus  iudicat  orbis 
terrarum  bono*  non  esse  qui  se  dividunt  ab  orbe 
terrarum,  in  quacumque  parte  orbis  terrarum). 
Hen*  Hayle  may  be  quoted  again:  "Protestants 
bring  forward  only  questionable  reasons;  they  offer 
nothing  convincing,  no  demonstration:  they  prove 
and  object,  but  there  are  replies  to  their  proofs  and 
objections;  they  answer  and  are  answered  endlessly; 
i*  it  worth  while  to  make  a  schism?"  (Diet,  crit., 
art.  Nihusius). 

(2)  Other  schismatic*  have  pleaded  the  division 
of  the  articles  of  the  Creed  into  fundamental  and  non- 
otal.  Under  Finoamental  Articles  (q.  v.) 

wholly  unknown 
repugnant  to  the 
is  condemned  by 
ne  of  demarcation, 
authorizes  the  most  monstrous  divergences.  The 
indis|>ensable  unity  of  faith  extends  to  all  the  truths 
revealed  by  God  and  transmitted  by  the  Apostles. 
Tradition  repeats,  though  in  different  forms,  all  that 
lrenaeus  wrote:    "The  Church  spread  everywhere 
throughout  the  world  received  from  the  Apostles 
and  their  disciples  faith  in  one  God"  (here  follow 
the  words  of  the  Cntd),  then  the  writer  contin- 
ues: "Depositary  of  this  preaching  and  this  faith, 
the  Church  which  multiplies  throughout  the  world, 
watches  them  as  diligently  as  though  she  dwelt  in 
one  house.    She  believes  unanimously  in  these  things 
as  though  she  had  but  one  heart  and  soul ;  she  preaches 
them,  teaches  them,  and  hears  witness  to  them  as 
though  she  had  but  one  mouth.    Though  there  arc 
in  the  world  different  languages  there  is  but  one  sin- 
gle And  identic*]  current  of  tradition.    Neither  the 
Churches  founded  in  Gaul,  nor  those  among  the 
Iberians,  nor  those  in  the  countries  of  the  Celts,  nor 
thiwe  in  the  Kast.  nor  those  of  Kgypt.  nor  those  of 
I.vluii.  nor  thos,.  fa  the  centre  of  the  world  present  any 
differences  of  faith  or  preaching;   but  as  the  sun 
created  by  Cod,  is  one  ami  the  same  throughout  the 
world,  so  a  single  light,  a  single  preaching  of  the  truth, 


it  is  shown  that  this  distinction,  whollv  unknown 
Uury,  and 
ne  faith. 

Scripture,  and,  for  want  of  a  clear  line  of  demarcation, 


prior  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
very  conception  of  Divine  fai 


illuminate*  every  place  and  enlightens  all  men  who 
wish  to  attain  to  the  knowledge  of  truth"  (Adv. 
Hser.,  i,  10).  It  ha*  been  shown  above  how  the 
Bishop  of  Lyons  declared  that  the  continuators  of 
the  Apostolic  ministry  were  the  "presbyters  of  the 
Church",  and  that  a  man  was  a  Christian  and  a 
Catholic  only  on  condition  of  obeying  them  without 
reserve. 

(3)  The  theory  of  the  happy  medium  or  via  media, 
advocated  by  the  Anglicans,  especially  by  the  Oxford 
leaders  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  as  a  means 
of  escape  from  the  difficulties  of  the  system  of  funda- 
mental articles,  is  no  more  acceptable.  Newman 
demonstrated  and  extolled  it  to  the  best  of  his  talent 
in  his  "Via  Media",  but  he  soon  recognized  its  weak- 
ness, and  abandoned  and  rejected  it  even  before  his 
conversion  to  Catholicism.  According  to  this  theory, 
in  order  to  safeguard  unity  and  avoid  schism  it  is 
sufficient  to  abide  by  Scripture  a*  interpreted  by  each 
individual  under  the  direction  or  with  the  assistance 
of  tradition.  At  any  rate  the  Church  should  not  be 
regarded  a*  infallible,  but  only  as  a  trustworthy 
witness  with  regard  to  the  true  sense  of  the  inspired 
text  when  she  testifies  to  an  interpretation  received 
from  Apostolic  time*.  It  seems  unnecessary  to  point 
out  the  illusory  and  almost  contradictory  character 
which  such  a  rule  ascribes  to  the  living  teaching  au- 
thority; obviously,  it  does  not  meet  the  conditions 
for  unity  of  belief  which  requires  conformity  with 
Scripture  and,  no  lew,  with  the  living  authority  of  the 
Church,  or  more  exactly,  implies  absolute  obedience 
to  the  infallible  teaching  authority — both  to  that 
which  interprets  the  Scripture  and  to  that  which 
preserves  and  transmit*  under  any  other  form  the 
de|KMit  of  Revelation. 

St.  Irerucus  is  most  explicit  on  all  these  points: 
according  to  him  faith  is  proved  and  it*  enemies 
confounded  equally  by  Scripture  and  tradition  (Adv. 
Her.,  iii,  2).  but  the  authentic  guardian  of  both 
is  the  Church,  i.  e.  the  bishops  as  successors  of  the 
Apostles:  "Apostolic  tradition  is  manifested  through- 
out the  world,  and  everywhere  in  the  Church  it  is 
within  the  reach  of  those  who  desire  to  know  the  truth, 
for  we  can  enumerate  the  bishops  established  by  the 
Apostles,  as  well  as  their  successors  down  to  our  own 
times"  (op.  cit.,  iii).  To  these  guardians  and  to  them 
alone  we  should  have  recourse  with  confidence:  "The 
truth  which  it  is  easy  to  know  through  the  Church 
must  not  be  sought  elsewhere;  in  the  Church  in 
in  a  rich  treasury,  the  Apostles  deposited  in 
s  all  that  concerns  the  truth:  from  her  who- 
esires  it  shall  receive  the  draught  of  life, 
the  gate  of  life;  all  the  others  are  thieve* 
and  robbers"  (iii,  4).  Such  is  the  authority  of  the 
living  tradition  that,  in  default  of  Scripture,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  tradition  alone.  "What  would  have 
become  of  us  if  the  A|>ostles  had  not  left  us  the 
Scriptures?  Would  we  not  have  to  rely  on  that  tradi- 
tion which  they  confided  to  those  to  whom  thev  com- 
mitted the  government  of  the  Churches?  This  is 
what  is  done  by  many  barbarian  peoples  who  believe 
in  Christ  and  who  bear  the  law  of  salvation  written 
in  their  hearts  by  the  Holy  Spirit  without  ink  or 
paper  and  who  faithfully  preserve  the  ancient  tradi- 
tion" (iii,  4).  It  is  plain  that  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  the  teaehing  authority  of  the  Church 
is  preserved  from  error:  "Where  the  Church  is, 
then-  is  the  Spirit  of  God;  and  where  the  Spirit  of 
(kxl  is  then*  is  the  Church  with  every  grace,  and  the 
Spirit  is  truth"  (iii,  24).  "That  is  why  obedience 
must  be  rendered  to  the  presbyters  who  an-  in  the 
Church,  and  who  having  succeeded  the  Apostles, 
together  with  the  episcopal  succession  have  received 
by  the  will  of  the  Fat  her  a  certain  charisma  of  truth" 
(iv,  26).  This  is  far  removed  from  the  half-way  as- 
sertions and  the  restrictions  of  the  Oxford  School. 
The  same  conclusion  may  Is-  drawn  from  Tertullian's 
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declaration  of  the  impossibility  of  solving  a  difficulty 
or  terminating  a  dispute  by  Scripture  alone  (De 
prwscript.,  xix),  and  from  Origen's  words:  "Since 
among  many  who  boast  of  a  doctrine  in  conformity 
with  that  of  Christ  some  do  not  agree  with  their  pred- 
ecessors, let  all  adhere  to  the  ecclesiastical  doctrine 
transmitted  from  the  Apostles  by  way  of  succession 
and  preserved  in  the  Church  till  the  present  time: 
we  have  no  truth  in  which  to  believe  but  that  which 
does  not  deviate  from  the  eccclesiastical  and  Apos- 
tolic tradition"  (De  princip.,  pnef.,  2). 

IV.  Principal  Schism*.— In  this  world  the  Church 
militant  and  as  such  is  exposed  to  conflict  and 


while  others  say  it  was  occasioned  by  usur 
power  on  the  part  of  Meletius,  notably 
ferring  of  ordinations  outside   his  dioc< 


in  part  I  believe  it.  For  there  must  be  also 
heresies:  that  they  also,  who  are  approved,  may  be 
made  manifest  among  you"  (I  Cor.,  »,  18-19).  In  the 
full  and  primitive  sense  of  the  word  every  Berioua 
of  unity  and  consequently  every  heresy  is  a 


This  article,  however,  will  pass  over  the 
long  series  of  heresies  and  treat  only  those  defections 


or  religious  sect*  to  which  historians  commonly  give 
the  specific  name  of  schisms,  because  most  frequently, 
and  at  least  in  the  beginning  of  each  such  sectarian 
division,  doctrinal  error  was  only  an  accessory.  They 
are  treated  in  chronological  order  and  the  most  im- 
portant only  briefly,  these  being  the  subjects  of 
special  article*  in  the  Encyclopedia. 

(1)  Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
"schisms"  of  the  nascent  Church  of  Corinth,  when  it 
was  said  among  its  members:  "I  indeed  am  of  Paul: 
and  I  am  of  Apollo;  and  I  of  Cephas;  and  I  of 
Christ."  To  them  St.  Paul's  energetic  intervention 
put  an  end.  (2)  According  to  Hegcsippus,  the  most 
advanced  section  of  the  Judauers  or  Ebionites  at 
Jerusalem  followed  the  bishop  Thebutis  as  against 
St.  Simeon,  and  lifter  the  death  of  St.  James,  a.  i>. 
63,  separated  from  the  Church.  (3)  There  were 
numerous  local  schisms  in  the  third  and  fourth  cen- 
turies. At  Rome  Pope  Callistus  (217-22)  was  op- 
posed by  a  party  who  took  exception  to  the  mildness 
with  which  he  applied  the  penitential  discipline. 
Hippolytus  placet!  himself  as  bishop  at  the  head  of 
these  malcontents  and  the  schism  was  prolonged  under 
the  two  successors  of  Callistus,  Urban  I  (222-30)  and 
Pontianus  (230-35).  There  is  no  doubt  that  Hip- 
polytus himself  returned  to  the  pale  of  the  Church 
(cf.  d'Ales.  "La  theol.  des.  Hippolyte",  Paris,  1908. 
introduction).  (4)  In  251  when  Cornelius  was  elected 
to  the  See  of  Rome  a  minority  set  up  Novatian 
as  an  antipope,  the  pretext  again  being  the  pardon 
which  Cornelius  promised  to  those  who  after  aposta- 
tizing should  repent.  Through  a  spirit  of  contradic- 
tion Novatian  went  so  far  as  to  refuse  forgiveness 
even  to  the  dying  and  the  severity  was  extended  to 
other  categories  of  grave  sins.  The  Novatians  sought 
to  form  a  Church  of  saints.  In  the  East  they  called 
themselves  xaSapol,  pure.  Largely  under  the  in- 
fluence of  this  idea  they  administered  a  second  bap- 
tism to  those  who  deserted  Catholicism  to  join  their 
ranks.  The  sect  developed  greatly  in  the  Kastern 
countries,  when*  it  subsisted  until  about  the  seventh 
century,  Is-ing  recruited  not  only  by  the  defection  of 
Catholics,  but  also  by  the  accession  of  Montanists. 

(5)  During  the  same  |*»riod  the  Church  of  Carthage 
was  also  a  prey  to  intestinal  divisions.  St.  Cyprian 
upheld  in  reasonable  measure  the  traditional  prin- 
ciples regarding  penance  and  did  not  accord  to  the 
letters  of  confessors  called  HMIi  ]>acin  the  importance 
desired  by  some.  One  of  the  principal  adversaries  was 
the  priest  Donatus  Port  una  t  us  became  the  bishop  of 
the  party,  but  the  schism,  which  was  of  short  duration, 
took  the  name  of  the  deacon  Felicissimus  who  plaved 
an  im|K>rtant  part  in  it.  (<>)  With  the  dawn  of  the  fourth 
century  Egypt  was  the  scene  of  the  schism  of  Melctius, 


Bishop  of  Lycopolis,  in  the  Thebaid.  Its  causes  are 
not  known  with  certainty;  some  ancient  authors 
it  to  rigorist  tendencies  regarding  penance, 

usurpation  of 
ibly  the  con- 
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of  Niraea  dealt  with  this  schism,  but  did  not 
in  completely  eradicating  it;  there  were  still 
of  it  in  the  fifth  century.  (7)  Somewhat 
later  the  schism  of  Antioch,  originating  in  the  troubles 
due  to  Arianism,  presents  peculiar  complications. 
When  the  bishop  Eustathius,  was  deposed  in  330  a 
small  section  of  his  flock  remained  faithful  to  him, 
but  the  majority  followed  the  Arians.  The  first 
bishop  created  by  them  was  succeeded  (361)  by 
Melctius  of  Sebaste  in  Armenia,  who  by  force  of  cir- 
cumstances became  the  leader  of  a  second  orthodox 
party.  In  fact  Meletius  did  not  fundamentally  de- 
part from  the  Faith  of  Nicsea,  and  he  was  soon  re- 
jected by  the  Arians:  on  the  other  hand  he  was  not 
recognised  by  the  Eustathians,  who  saw  in  him  the 
choice  of  the  heretics  and  also  took  him  to  task  for 
some  merely  terminological  differences.  The 
lasted  until  about  415.  Paulinus  (d.  388) 
grius  (d.  392),  Eustathian  bishops,  were  r 
in  the  West  as  the  true  pastors,  while  in  the  East  the 
Meletian  bishops  were  regarded  as  legitimate. 

(8)  After  the  banishment  of  Pope  Liberius  in  355, 
the  deacon  Felix  was  chosen  to  replace  him  and  he 
had  adherents  even  after  the  return  of  the  legitimate 
pope.    The  schism,  quenched  for  a  time  by  the  death 
of  Felix,  was  revived  at  the  death  of  Liberius  and  the 
rivalry  brought  about  bloody  encounters.    It  was 
several  years  after  the  victory  of  Daraasus  before 
peace  was  completely  restored.    (9)  The  same  period 
witnessed  the  schism  of  the  Luciferians.  Lucifer, 
Bishop  of  Calaris.  or  Cagliari,  was  displeased  with 
Athanasius  and  his  friends  who  at  the  Synod  of  Alexan- 
dria (362)  had  pardoned  the  repentant  Semi-Arians. 
He  himself  had  been  blamed  by  Eusebius  of  Vercelli 
because  of  his  haste  in  ordaining  Paulinus,  Bishop 
of  the  Eustathians,  at  Antioch.    For  these  two  rea- 
sons he  separated  from  the  communion  of  the  Cath- 
olic bishops.    For  some  time  the  schism  won  ad- 
herents in  Sardinia,  where  it  had  originated,  and  in 
Spain,  where  Gregory,  Bishop  of  Elvira,  was  its 
chief  abettor.    (10)  But  the  most  important  of  the 
fourth-centurv  schisms  was  that  of  the  Donatists 
(q.  v.).    These  sectaries  were  as  noted  for  their 
obstinacy  and  fanaticism  as  for  the  efforts  and  the 
writings  rather  uselessly  multiplied  against  them 
by  St.  Augustine  and  St.  Optatus  of  Milevis.  (11) 
The  schism  of  Acaeius  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  fifth 
century.    It  is  connected  with  the  promulgation  by 
the  emperor  Zeno  of  the  edict  known  as  the  Henoticon. 
Issued  with  the  intention  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
Christological  disputes,  this  document  did  not  satisfy 
either  Catholics  or  Monophysites.    Pope  Felix  II 
excommunicated  its  two  real  authors,  Peter  Mongus, 
Bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  Acaeius  of  Constantinople. 
A  break  between  the  East  and  the  West  followed  which 
lasted  thirtv-five  years.    At  the  instance  of  the 
general  Vitalian,  protector  of  the  orthodox.  Zeno's 
successor  Anastasius  promised  satisfaction  to  the 
adherents  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  the  con- 
vocation of  a  general  council,  hut  he  showed  so  little 
good  will  in  the  matter  that  union  was  only  restored 
ov  Justin  I  in  519.    The  reconciliation  received  of- 
ficial sanction  in  a  profession  of  Faith  to  which  the 
Greek  bishops  subscribed,  and  which,  as  it  was  sent 
by  Pope  Hormisdas,  is  known  in  history  as  the 
Formula  of  Hormisdas. 

( I2>  In  the  sixth  century  the  schism  of  Aquilea  was 
caused  bv  the  consent  of  Pope  Vigilius  to  the  con- 
demnation of  the  Three  Chapters  (553).  The  ec- 
clesiastical provinces  of  Milan  and  Aquilea  refused 
to  accept  this  condemnation  as  valid  and  separated 
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for  a  time  from  the  Apostolic  Sec.  The  Lombard 
invasion  of  Italy  (568)  favoured  the  resistance,  but 
from  570  the  Milanese  returned  by  degrees  to  the 
eommunion  of  Rome;  the  portion  of  Aquilea  subject 
to  the  Byzantines  returned  in  607,  after  which  date 
the  schism  had  but  a  few  churches.  It  died  out  com- 
pletely under  Serums  I,  about  the  end  of  the  eighth 
century.  (13 1  The  ninth  century  brought  the 
schism  of  Photius,  which,  though  it  was  tronsi- 
torv,  prepared  the  way  by  nourishing  a  spirit  of  de- 
fiance to  wan  Is  Home  for  the  final  defection  of  Con- 
stantinople. (14)  This  took  place  less  than  two  cen- 
turies later  under  Michael  Cerularius  (q.  v.)  who  at 
one  stroke  (1033)  closed  all  the  churches  of  the  Latins 
at  Constantinople  and  confiscated  their  convent*. 
The  deplorable  Gn-ek  schism  (see  Cheek  Chi'kch). 
which  still  subsists,  and  is  itself  divided  into  several 
communions,  was  thus  consummated.  The  two 
agreements  of  reunion  concludes!  at  the  Second  Coun- 
cil of  Lyons  in  1274,  and  at  that  of  Flounce  in  1439, 
unfortunately  had  no  lasting  n-sults;  they  could  not 
have  had  them,  because  on  the  part  of  the  Cn«eks  at 
least  they  were  inspired  by  interested  motives. 

(lot  The  schism  of  Anaclctus  in  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury, like  that  of  Felix  V  in  the  fifteenth,  was  due 
to  the  existence  of  an  antipopc  side  bv  side  with  the 
legitimate  pontiff.  At  the  death  of  Honorius  II 
(1130.1  Innocent  II  had  been  regularly  elected,  but  a 
numentus  and  powerful  faction  set  up  in  opposition 
to  him  Cardinal  Peter  of  the  Pierleoni  family.  In- 
nocent was  compelled  to  flee,  leaving  Rome  in  the 
hands  of  his  adversaries.  He  found  refuge  in  France. 
St.  Bernard  ardently  defended  his  cause  as  did  also 
St.  Xorbert.  Within  a  year  nearly  all  Knrope  had 
declared  in  his  favour,  only  Scotland,  Southern  Italy, 
and  Sicily  constituting  the  other  party.  The  em- 
peror I/tthaire  brought  Innocent  Ii  back  to  Rome, 
out,  supported  by  Roger  of  Sicily,  the  antipo|>e  re- 
tained possession  of  the  Ijeonine  City,  where  he  died 
in  1138,  His  successor  Victor  IV,  two  months  after 
his  election,  sought  and  obtained  panlon  and  rec- 
onciliation fmm  the  legitimate  pontiff.  The  case  of 
Felix  V  was  more  simple.  Felix  V  w:is  the  name 
taken  by  Amadcus  of  Savoy,  elected  by  the  Council 
of  Basle,  when  it  went  into  often  revolt  against 
Eugenius  IV.  n'fuscd  to  disband  and  thus  incurred  ex- 
communication (1439).  The  antipopc  was  not  ac- 
cepted save  in  Savoy  and  Switzerland.  He  lasted 
for  a  short  time  with  the  pseudo-council  which  had 
created  him.  Both  submitted  in  1449  to  Nicholas 
\.  who  had  succeeded  Kugcnius  IV.  (16)  The 
Great  Schism  of  the  West  is  the  subject  of  a  special 
article  (Schism,  Western);  see  also  Constance, 
Council  or;  Pisa.  Council  of. 

(17)  Everyone  knows  the  shameful  origins  of  the 
schism  of  Henrv  VIII,  which  was  the  prelude  to  the 
introduction  of  Protestantism  into  England.  The 
voluptuous  monarch  was  ojMmsed  by  the  pope  in  his 
projects  for  divorce  and  remarriage,  and  he  separated 
from  the  pope.  He  succeeded  so  well  that  in  1531 
the  general  assembly  of  the  clergy  and  the  Parlia- 
ment proclaimed  him  head  of  the  national  Church. 
Warham.  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  had  at  first 
caused  the  adoption  t>f  a  restrictive  clause:  "as 
far  as  Divine  law  permits".  But  this  important  n-s- 
crvation  was  not  respected,  for  the  rupture  with  the 
Roman  Court  followed  almost  immediately.  In 
1094  the  Art  of  Supremacy  was  voted  according  to 

the  termi  of  which  the  king  bivame  the  sole  head  of 

the  t  hun  h  of  England  and  was  to  enjoy  all  the  pn-- 
rogutives  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  |>o|)c. 
Ket'iKal  to  recognize  the  new  organization  was  pun- 
i-txM  with  .loath.  Various  changes  followed:  suppres- 
sion .,i  convents,  destruction  of  relics  and  of  numerous 
pictures  and  statues.  But  dogma  was  not  :tK:un  at- 
tack., under  Henry  VIII.  who  pursued  with  equal 
seventy  both  attachment  to  the  pope  and  the  doc- 


trines of  the  Reformers.  (18)  In  the  article  Jas- 
senh's  and  Jansenism  an-  described  the  formation 
and  vicissitudes  of  the  schism  of  Utrecht,  the  unhappy 
consequence  of  Jansenism,  but  which  never 
beyond  a  handful  of  fanatics.  Subsequent  s_. 
belong  to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
teenth  century. 

(19)  The  first  was  canned  in  France  by  the  Civil 
Constitution  of  the  clergy  of  1790.  Bv  this  law  the 
national  Constituent  Assembly  aimed  at  imposing  on 
the  Church  a  new  organization  which  essentially 
modified  its  condition  as  regulated  by  public  ecclesi- 
astical law.  The  134  bishops  of  the  kingdom  were 
reduced  to  83,  according  to  the  territorial  division 
into  departments;  the  choice  of  cures  fell  to  electors 
appointed  by  members  of  district  assemblies;  that 
ol  bishops  to  electors  named  by  the  assemblies  of 
departments;  and  canonical  institution  devolved 
upon  the  met  mpolitan  and  the  bishops  of  the  province. 
All  benefices  without  cure  of  souls  were  suppressed. 
A  later  ordinance  made  obedience  to  these  articles 
a  condition  of  admission  to  any  ecclesiastical  office. 
A  large  number  of  bishops  and  priests,  in  all,  accord- 
ing to  some  sources,  about  a  sixth  of  the  clergy,  and 
acconling  to  other  documents  nearly  a  third,  were 
weak  enough  to  take  the  oath.  Thenceforth  the 
French  clergy  was  divided  into  t  wo  factions,  the  jurors 
ami  the  non-jurors,  and  the  schism  was  carried  to  the 
utmost  extreme  when  intruders  under  the  name  of 
bishofis  claimed  to  occupy  the  departmental  sees,  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  and  even  in  defiance  of  the  rights  of 
the  real  titulars.  The  condemnation  of  the  Civil 
Constitution  by  Pius  VI  in  1791  opened  the  eyes  of 
some,  but  others  persisted  until  their  "Constitutional 
Church"  declined  shamefully  and  disappeared  ir- 
revocably in  the  Revolutionary*  turmoil. 

(20)  A  schism  of  another  nature  and  of  less  impor- 
tance was  that  of  tin*  so-called  t'rtite  Egluu-  or  the 
Incommuniamtx,  formed  at  the  heginningof  the  nine- 
teenth century'  bv  groups  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
Concordat  and  the  concordatory  clergy.  In  the  prov- 
inces of  the  west,  of  France  the  party  acquired  a  cer- 
tain stability  from  1801  to  1815;  at  the  latter  date  it 
had  become  a  distinct  sect.  It  languished  on  till 
about  1N30,  and  eventually  became  extinct  for  lack 
of  priests  to  ]>crpetuate  it.  In  Belgium  some  of  its 
member-  call  themselves  Stevenists,  thus  abusing  the 
name  of  a  reputable  ecclesiastic,  Corneille  Stevens, 
who  was  capitular  vicar-general  of  the  Diocese  of 
Xamur  until  1802,  who  afterwards  wnite  against 
the  Organic  Articles,  but  accepted  the  Concordat  and 
died  in  1828.  as  he  had  lived,  in  submission  to  the 
Holy  See. 

(il)  In  1831  the  Abbe  Chatel  founded  the  Fnnch 
Catholic  Church,  a  small  group  which  never  acqu  bed 
importance.  The  founder,  who  at  first  claimed  to  re- 
tain all  the  dogmas,  hod  himself  consecrated  bishop 
by  Fabre  Palaprat,  another  self-styled  bishop  of  the 
"Constitutional"  type;  he  soon  rejected  the  infalli- 
bility of  the  teaching  Church,  celibacy  of  priests,  and 
abstinence.  He  recognized  no  rule  of  faith  except  in- 
dividual evidence  and  he  officiated  in  French.  The 


the'Govern- 


sect  was  already  on  the  point  of  being  slain  by  ridicule 
when  its  meeting-places  were  closed  by 
ment  in  1842. 

(22)  About  the  same  time  Germany  was  the  scene 
of  a  somewhat  similar  schism.  When  in  1844  the 
Holy  Coat  was  ox)>osed  at  Trier  for  the  veneration  of 
the  faithful,  a  suspended  priest,  Johannes  Rouge, 
the  occasion  to  publish  a  violent  pamphlet 
t  Arnoldi,  Bishop  of  Trier.  Some  malcontents 
ranged  themselves  on  his  side.  Almost  simultane- 
ously John  Czerski.  a  dismissed  vicar,  founded  in  the 
Province  of  IWn,  a  "Christian  Catholic  commu- 
nity". He  had  imitators.  In  1845  the  "German 
Cat  holies",  as  these  schismatics  called  1  hcmsclves,  held 
a  synod  at  Ix-ipzig  at  which  they  rejected  among  other 
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•  lungs  the  primary  of  the  pope,  auricular  confession,  Photius  and 
ecclesiastical  celibacy,  the  veneration  of  the  saints,  bered  as  the 
and  suppress.-! i  the  Canon  in  their  Eucharist ie  Lit- 
urgy which  they  called  the  "German  liturgy".  They 
gained  recruits  in  small  numbers  until  1848,  but  after 
that  date  they  declined,  being  on  bad  terms  with  the 
Governments  which  had  at  first  encouraged  them, 
but  which  bore  them  ill-will  because  of  their  political 
agitations. 

(23)  While  this  sect  was  declining  another  sprang 
up  in  antagonism  to  the  Vatican  Council.  The  oppo- 
nents of  the  recent ly-defined  doctrine  of  infallibility, 
the  <  >!d  Catholics,  at  first  contented  themselves  with'a 
simple  protest;  at  the  Congress  of  Munich  in  1871 
i  hey  resolved  to  constitute  a  separate  Church.  Two 
vears  later  they  chose  as  bishop  the  Professor  Rein- 
kens  of  Rreslau,  who  was  recognized  as  bishop  by 
Prussia,  Baden,  and  Hesse.    Thanks  to  official  as- 


sistance the  rebels  succeeded  in  gaining  possession  of  a 
number  of  Catholic  churches  and  soon,  like  the  Ger- 
man Catholics  and  schismatics  in  general,  thev  intro- 
duced disciplinary  and  doctrinal  novelties,  they  suc- 
cessively abandoned  the  precept  of  confession  (18741, 
ecclesiastical  celibacy  (1878),  the  Roman  liturgy, 
which  was  replaced  (1880)  by  a  German  liturgy,  etc. 
In  Switzerland  also  the  opposition  to  the  Vatican 
council  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  separate  commu- 
nity, which  also  enjoyed  governmental  favour.  An 
Old  Catholic  faculty  was  founded  at  Berne  for  the 
teaching  of  theology,  and  E.  Herzog,  a  professor  of 
this  faculty,  was  elected  bishop  of  the  party  in  1870. 
A  congress  assembled  in  18901  at  which  most  of  the 
dissident  groups.  Jansenists,  Old  Catholics,  etc.,  had 
representatives,  resolved  to  unite  all  these  diverse  ele- 
ments in  the  foundation  of  one  Church.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  are  all  on  the  road  to  free-thinking  and 
Rationalism.  In  England  a  recent  attempt  at  schism 
under  the  leadership  of  Herbert  Beale  and  Arthur 
Howarth.  two  Nottingham  priests,  and  Arnold 
Mat  hew,  has  failed  to  assume  pro|>ortions  worthy  of 
serious  notice. 

■^T.  Thomas,  .Sum  ma.  II— II,  (<|-xxxi»):  Tanqceret.  .Swn»p»M 
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(P.ru..  1847).  j  Forget. 

Schism,  Eastern. — From  the  time  of  Diot  replies 
i  III  John,  i.  9-10)  there  have  been  continual  schisms, 
«>f  which  the  greater  number  were  in  the  East.  An- 
imism produc-d  a  huge  schism;  the  Nestorian  and 
Monophysite  schisms  still  last.  However,  the  East- 
ern Schism  always  means  that  most  deplorable  quar- 
rel of  which  t  he  final  result  is  the  separation  of  the  vast 
majority  of  Eastern  Christians  from  union  with  the 
Catholic  Church,  the  schism  that  produced  the  sepa- 
rated, so-called  "Orthodox"  Church. 

I.  Remote  Preparation  of  the  Schism.—  The  great 
Eastern  Schism  must  not  be  conceived  as  the  result 
of  only  one  definite  quarrel.  It  is  not  true  that  after 
centuries  of  perfect  peace,  suddenly  on  account  of  one 
dispute,  nearly  half  of  Christendom*  fell  away.  Such  an 
event  would  be  unparalleled  in  history,  at  any  rate,  un- 
less there  were  some  great  heresy,  and  in  this  quarrel 
there  was  no  heresy  at  first,  nor  has  there  ever  been  a 
hopeless  disagreement  about  the  Faith.    It  is  a  case, 


.,  which  are  remetn- 
origin  of  the  present  state  of  things,  were 
both  healed  up  afterwards.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
present  schism  dates  from  the  Eastern  repudiation  of 
the  Council  of  Florence  {in  1472).  So  although  the 
names  of  Photius  and  Carularius  are  iustlv  associa- 
ted with  this  disaster,  inasmuch  as  their  quarrels  are 
the  chief  elements  in  the  story,  it  must  not  be  im- 
agined that  they  were  the  sole,  the  first,  or  the  last 
authors  of  the  schism.  If  we  group  the  story  around 
their  names  we  must  explain  the  earlier  causes  that 
prepared  for  them,  and  note  that  there  were  tempo- 
rary reunions  later. 

The  first  cause  of  all  was  t  he  gradual  estrangement 
of  East  and  West.    To  a  great  extent  this  estrange- 
ment was  inevitable.    The  East  and  West  grouped 
themselves  around  different  centres— at  any  nite  as 
immediate  centres— used  different  rites  and  spoke 
different  languages.    We  must  distinguish  the  posi- 
tion of  the  pope  as  visible  head  of  all  Christendom 
from  his  place  as  Patriarch  of  the  West.    The  posi- 
tion, sometimes  now  advanced  by  anti-papal  contro- 
versialists, that  all  bishops  are  equal  in  jurisdiction 
was  utterly  unknown  in  the  carlv  Church.    From  the 
very  beginning  we  find  a  graduated  hierarchy  of  met- 
ropolitans, exarchs,  and  primates.    We  find,  too 
from  the  beginning  the  idea  that  a  bishop  inherits 
the  dignity  of  the  founder  of  his  see,  that,  therefore, 
the  successor  of  an  Apostle  has  special  rights  and 
privileges.    This  graduated  hierarchy  is  im|xirtant  as 
explaining  the  pope's  position.    He 'was  not  the  one 
immediate  superior  of  each  bishop;  he  was  the  chief 
of  an  elaborate  organizat  ion,  as  it  were  the  apex  of  a 
carefully  graduated  pyramid.    The  consciousness  of 
the  early  Christian  probably  would  have  been  that  the 
heads  of  Christendom  were  the  patriarchs;  then  fur- 
ther he  knew  quite  well  that  the  chief  pat  riarch  sat  at 
Rome.    However,  the  immediate  head  of  each  part  of 
the  Church  was  its  patriarch.    After  Chaleedon  (451 ) 
we  must  count  five  patriarchates:  Rome,  Constanti- 
nople, Alexandria,  Antioch,  and  Jerusalem. 

The  difference  between  the  East  and  West  then  was 
in  the  first  place  that  the  pope  in  the  West  was  not 
only  supreme  pontiff,  but  also  the  local  patriarch. 
He  represented  to  Eastern  Christians  a  remote  and 
foreign  authority,  tho  last  court  of  appeal,  for  very 
serious  questions,  after  their  own  patriarchs  had  been 
found  incapable  of  settling  them;  but  to  his  own 
Latins  in  the  West  he  was  the  immediate  head,  the 
authority  immediately  over  their  metropolitans,  the 
first  court  of  appeal  to  their  bishops.  So  all  lovaltv 
in  the  West  went  direct  to  Rome.  Rome  was  the 
Mot  her  Church  in  many  senses,  it  was  by  missioncrs 
sent  out  from  Rome  that  the  local  Western  Churches 
had  l>een  foimded.  The  loyalty  of  the  Eastern  Chris- 
tians on  the  other  hand  went  first  to  his  own  patri- 
arch, so  there  was  here  always  a  danger  of  divided 
allegiance— if  the  patriarch  had  a  quarrel  with  the 
pope — such  as  would  have  been  inconceivable  in  the 
West.  Indeed,  the  falling  away  of  so  many  hun- 
dreds of  Eastern  bishops,  of  so  many  millions  of  sim- 
ple Christians,  is  explained  sufficiently  by  the  schism 
of  the  patriarchs.  U  the  four  Eastern  patriarchs 
agreed  upon  any  course  it  was  practically  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  their  metropolitans  anil  bishops  would 
follow  them  and  that  the  priests  and  people  would 
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perhaps  the  only  prominent  ease,  of  a  pure  schism,  of    follow  the  bishops.    So  the  very  organization  of  the 
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a  breach  of  intercommunion  caused  bv  anger  and  bad 
feeling,  not  by  a  rival  theology.  It  would  be  incon- 
ceivable then  that  hundreds  of  bishops  should  sud- 
denly break  away  from  union  with  their  chief,  if 
:ill  had  gone  smoothly  before.  The  great  schism  is 
rather  the  result  of  a  very  gradual  process.  Its  re- 
mote causes  must  lw  sought  centuries  In-fore  there  was 
any  suspicion  of  their  final  effect.  There  was  a  series 
of  temporary  schisms  that  loosened  the  bond  and  pre- 
pared the  way.    The  two  great  breaches,  those  of    or  Egyptian  layman  would,  perhaps,  not  understand 


Church  in  some  sort  already  prepared  the  ground  for  a 
contrast  (which  might  become  a  rivalry)  between  the 
first  patriarch  in  the  West  with  his  vast  following  of 
Latins  on  the  one  side  and  the  Eastern  patriarchs 
with  their  subjects  on  the  other. 

Further  points  that  should  be  noticed  are  the  differ- 
ences of  rite  and  language.  The  question  of  rite  fol- 
lows that  of  patriarchate:  it  made  the  distinction 
obvious  to  the  simplest  Christian.    A  Svrian,  Greek 
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much  about  canon  law  as  affecting  patriarchs;  he 
could  not  fail  to  notice  that  a  travelling  Latin  bishop 
or  priest  celebrated  the  Holy  Mysteries  in  a  way  that 
was  very  strange,  and  that  stamped  him  as  a  (per- 
haps suspicious)  foreigner.  In  the  West,  the  Roman 
Rite  was  first  affecting,  then  supplanting,  all  others, 
and  in  the  East  the  Byzantine  Rite  was  gradually  ob- 
taining the  same  position.  So  we  have  the  germ  of 
two  unities,  Eastern  and  Western.  Undo 


Undoubtedly 

both  sides  knew  that  other  rites  were  equally  legiti- 
mate ways  of  celebrating  the  same  mysteries,  but  the 
difference  made  it  difficult  to  say  prayers  together. 
We  see  that  this  point  was  an  important  one  from  the 
number  of  accusations  against  purely  ritual  matters 
brought  by  Orularius  when  he  looked  for  grounds  of 
quarrel. 

Even  the  detail  of  language  was  an  element  of  sep- 
aration. It  is  true  that  the  East  was  never  entirely 
heUenixed  as  the  West  was  latinised.  Nevertheless, 
Greek  did  become  to  a  great  extent  the  international 
language  in  the  East.  In  the  Eastern  councils  all  the 
bishops  talk  Greek.  So  again  we  have  the  same  two 
unities,  this  time  in  language — a  practically  Greek 
East  and  an  entirely  Latin  West.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  this  detail  as  a  cause  of  estrangement,  but  it 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  misunderstandings 
arose  and  grew,  simply  because  people  could  not 
understand  one  another.  For  during  the  time  when 
these  disputes  arose,  hardly  anyone  knew  a  foreign 
language.  It  was  not  till  the  Renaissance  that  the 
age  of  convenient  grammars  and  dictionaries  arose. 
St.  Gregory  I  (d.  1604)  had  been  apocrisary  at  Con- 
stantinople, but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  learned 
Greek;  Pope  Vigilius  (S-IO-oo)  spent  eight  unhappy 
years  there  and  yet  never  knew  the  language.  Pho- 
tius  was  the  profoundest  scholar  of  his  age,  yet  he 
knew  no  Latin.  When  Leo  IX  (104S-54)  wrote  in 
lM\n  to  Peter  III  of  Antioch,  Peter  had  to  send  the 
letter  to  Constantinople  to  find  out  what  it  was  about. 
Such  cases  occur  continually  and  confuse  all  the  rela- 
tions between  East  and  West.  At  councils  the  papal 
legates  addressed  the  assembled  fathers  in  Latin  and 
no  <inc  understood  them;  the  council  deliberated  in 
Greek  and  the  legates  wondered  what  was  going  on.  So 
there  arose  suspicion  on  both  sides.  Interpreters  had 
to  fx*  called  in ;  could  their  versions  be  trusted?  The 
Latins  especially  were  profoundly  suspicious  of  Greek 
craft  in  this  matter.  l-cgato*  were  asked  to  sign 
documents  they  did  not  understand  on  the  strength 
of  assurance  that  there  was  nothing  really  compro- 
mising in  them.  And  so  little  made  so  much  dirfcr- 
The  famous  case,  long  afterwards,  of  the 
«f  Florence  and  the  forms  xa$  tt>  Tp6w«p, 
W/uwi,  shows  how  much  confusion  the  use 
of  two  languages  may  cause. 

These  causes  then  combined  to  produce  two  halves 
of  Christendom,  an  Eastern  and  a  Western  half,  each 
distinguished  in  various  ways  from  the  other.  Thev 
are  certainly  not  sufficient  to  account  for  a  separation 
of  those  halves;  only  we  notice  that  alrcadv  there  was 
a  consciousness  of  two  entities,  the  first  marking  of 
a  line  of  division,  through  which  rivalry,  jealousv, 
hatred  might  easily  cut  a  separation. 

II.  Cnuurn  of  Etttrangcmrnt. — The  rivalry  and  ha- 
tred anw  from  several  causes.  Undoubtedly  the 
first,  the  root  of  all  the  quarrel,  was  the  advance  of  the 
See  of  Constantinople.  We  have  seen  that  four 
Eastern  patriarchates  were  to  some  extent  contrasted 
to  the  one  great  Western  unity.  Had  there  remained 
four  such  unities  in  the  East,  nothing  further  need 
have  followed.  What  accentuate*!  the  contrast  and 
made  it  a  rivalry  was  the  gradual  assumption  of  au- 
thority over  the  other  three  hv  the  patriarch  at  Con- 
stantinople It  was  Constantinople  that  liound  to- 
gether the  l.xst  into  one  body,  uniting  it  against  the 
WWI.  It  was  the  persistent  attempt  of  the  empe- 
ror ■  patriarch  to  become  a  kind  of  Eastoro 


nearly  as  possible  equal  to  his  Western  prototype,  that 
was  the  real  source  of  all  the  trouble.  On  the  one 
hand,  union  under  Constantinople  really  made  a  kind 
of  rival  Church  that  could  be  opposed  to  Rome;  on 
the  other  hand,  through  all  the  career  of  advance- 
ment of  the  Byzantine  bishops  they  found  only  one 
real  hindrance,  the  persistent  opposition  of  the  popes. 
The  emperor  was  their  friend  and  chief  ally  always. 
It  was,  indeed,  the  emperor's  policy  of  centralization 
that  was  responsible  for  the  scheme  of  making  the  See 
of  Constantinople  a  centre.  The  other  patriarchs 
who  were  displaced  were  not  dangerous  opponents. 
Weakened  by  the  endless  Motiophwte  niiarrcls,  hav- 
ing lost  most  of  their  flocks,  then  reduced  to  an  abject 
state  by  the  Moslem  conquest,  the  bishops  of  Alex- 
andria and  Antioch  could  not  prevent  the  growth  of 
Constantinople.  Indeed,  eventually,  they  accepted 
their  degradation  willingly  and  came  to  be  idle  oma- 
its  ot  the  new  patriarch's  Court.  Jerusalem  too 
hampered  by  schisms  and  Moslems  and  was  itself 
a  new  patriarchate,  having  only  the  rights  of  the  last 
see  of  the  five. 

On  the  other  hand,  at  every  step  in  the  advance- 
ment of  Constantinople  there  was  always  the  oppo- 
sition of  Rome.  When  the  new  see  got  its  titular 
honour  at  the  First  Council  of  Constantinople  (381,* 
can.  3),  Rome  refused  to  accept  the  canon  (she  was  not 
represented  at  the  council);  when  Chalcedon  in  451 
turned  this  into  a  real  patriarchate  (can.  28)  the 
legates  and  then  the  pope  himself  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge what  had  been  clone;  when,  intoxicated  by  their 
quick  advancement,  the  successors  of  the  little  suffra- 
gan bishops  who  had  once  ol>eyed  Heraclea  assumed 
the  insolent  title  "oecumenical  patriarch",  it  was 
again  a  jiope  of  Old  Rome  who  sternly  rebuked  their 
arrogance.  We  can  understand  that  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  Rome  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  new 
patriarchs,  that  they  were  willing  to  throw  off  alto- 
gether an  authority  which  was  in  their  way  at  every 
step.  That  the  rest  of  the  East  joined  them  in  their 
rebellion  was  the  natural  result  of  the  authority  they 
had  succeeded  in  usurping  over  the  other  Eastern 
bishops.  So  we  arrive  at  the  essential  consideration 
in  this  question.  The  Eastern  Schism  was  not  a 
movement  arising  in  all  the  East;  it  was  not  a  quarrel 
between  two  large  bodies;  it  was  essentially  the  re- 
bellion of  one  sec,  Constantinople,  which  by  the  em- 
peror's favour  had  already  acquired  such  influence 
that  it  was  able  unhappily  to  drag  the  other  patriarchs 
into  schism  with  it. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  suffragans  of  the 
patriarchs  would  naturally  follow  their  chiefs.  If 
then  Constantinople  had  stood  alone  her  schism 
would  have  mattered  comparatively  little.  What 
made  the  situation  so  serious  was  that  the  rest  of  tho 
East  eventually  sided  with  her.  That  followed  from 
her  all  too  successful  assumption  of  the  place  of  chief 
see  in  the  East.  So  the  advance  of  Constantinople 
was  doubly  the  cause  of  the  great  schism.  It  brought 
her  into  conflict  with  Rome  and  made  the  Byzantine 
patriarch  almost  inevitably  the  enemy  of  the  pope;  at 
the  same  time  it  gave  him  such  a  position  that  his 
enmity  meant  that  of  all  the  East.  This  being  so.  we 
must  remember  how  entirely  unwarrantable,  novel, 
and  unranonical  the  advance  of  Constantinople  was. 
The  see  was  not  Apostolic,  had  no  glorious  traditions, 
no  reason  whatever  for  its  usurpation  of  the  first  place 
in  the  East,  but  an  accident  of  secular  politics.  The 
first  historical  Bishop  of  Byzantium  was  Metrophanes 
Oil. Vioi;  he  was  not  even  a  metropolitan,  he  was  the 
lowest  in  rank  a  diocesan  bishop  could  be,  a  suffragan 
Of  Heraclea.  That  is  all  his  successors  ever  would 
have  Ix-en,  they  would  have  had  no  power  to  influ- 
ence anyone,  had  not  Constantino  chosen  their  city 
for  his  capital.  All  through  their  progress  they  made 
no  pretence  of  founding  their  claims  on  anything  but 
the  fact  that  they  were  now  bishops  of  the  political 
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capital.  It  was  as  the  emperor's  bishops,  as  func- 
tionaries of  the  imperial  Court,  that  they  rose  to  the 
second  place  in  Christendom.  The  legend  of  St.  An- 
drew founding  their  see  was  a  late  afterthought ;  it  is 
now  abandoned  bv  all  scholars.  The  claim  of  Con- 
stantinople was  always  frankly  the  purely  Erostian 
one  that  as  Ctesar  could  est  ablish  his  capital  where  he 
liked,  so  could  he,  the  civil  governor,  give  ecclesiasti- 
cal rank  in  the  hierarchy  to  any  see  he  liked.  The 
28th  canon  of  Chalcedon  says  so  in  so  many  words. 
Constantinople  has  become  the  New  Home,  therefore 
its  bishop  is  to  have  like  honour  to  that  of  the  patriarch 
of  Old  Rome  and  to  be  second  after  him.  It  only 
needed  a  shade  more  insolence  to  claim  that  the  em- 
peror could  transfer  all  papal  rights  to  the  bishop  of 
the  city  where  he  held  his  court. 

Let  it  be  always  remembered  that  the  rise  of  Con- 
stantinople, its  jealousy  of  Rome,  its  unhappy  influ- 
ence over  all  the  East  is  a  pure  piece  of  Erastianism, 
a  shameless  surrender  of  the  things  of  God  to  Ca-sar. 
And  nothing  can  be  less  stable  than  to  establish  eccle- 
siastical rights  on  the  basis  of  secular  politics.  The 
Turks  in  1453  cut  away  the  foundation  of  Bvzantine 
ambition.  There  is  now  no  emperor  and  no  Court  to 
justify  the  oecumenical  ]iatriarch's  position.  If  we 
were  to  apply  logically  the  principle  on  which  he  rests, 
he  would  sink  back  to  the  lowest  place  and  the  patri- 
archs of  Christendom  would  reign  at  Paris,  London. 
New  York.  Meanwhile  the  old  and  really  canonical 
principle  of  the  superiority  of  Apostolic  sees  remains 
untouched  by  political  changes.  Apart  from  the  Di- 
vine origin  of  the  papacy,  the  advance  of  Constanti- 
nople was  a  gross  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  Apos- 
tolic Sees  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch.  We  need  not 
wonder  that  the  popes,  although  their  first  place  was 
not  questioned,  resent«<d  this  disturbance  of  ancient 
rights  by  the  ambition  of  the  imperial  bishops. 

Long  before  Fhotius  there  had  been  schisms  be- 
tween Constantinople  and  Rome,  all  of  them  healed 
up  in  time,  but  naturally  all  tending  to  weaken  the 
sense  of  essential  unity.  From  the  beginning  of  the 
See  of  Constantinople  to  the  great  schism  in  S67  the 
list  of  these  temporary  breaches  of  communion  is  a 
formidable  one.  There  were  fifty-five  years  of  schism 
(343-981  during  the  Arian  troubles,  eleven  because  of 
St.  John  Chrysostom's  deposition  (404-15),  thirty- 
five  years  of  the  Acacian  schism  (484-519),  forty-one 
years  of  Monothelite  schism  (640-81),  sixty-one 
years  because  of  Iconoclasm.  So  of  these  544  years 
"(323-867)  no  less  than  203  were  spent  by  Constanti- 
nople in  a  state  of  schism.  We  notice  too  that  in 
every  one  of  these  quarrels  Constantinople  was  on  the 
wrong  side;  by  the  consent  of  the  Orthodox,  too, 
Rome  in  all  stood  out  for  right.  And  already  we  see 
that  the  influence  of  the  emperor  (who  naturally  al- 
ways sup|Hirted  his  court  patriarch)  in  most  cases 
dragged  a  great  number  of  other  Eastern  bishops  into 
the  same  schism. 

III.  Photitu  and  Ctmtlariu*. — It  was  natural  that 
the  great  schisms,  which  are  immediately  responsible 
for  the  present  state  of  things,  should  be  focal  quarrels 
of  Constantinople.  Neither  was  in  any  sense  a  gen- 
eral grievance  of  the  East.  There  was  neither  time 
any  reason  why  other  bishops  should  join  with  Con- 
stantinople in  the  quarrel  against  Rome,  except  that 
already  they  had  learned  to  look  to  the  imperial  city 
for  orders.  The  quarrel  of  Photius  was  a  gross  defi- 
ance of  lawful  church  order.  Ignatius  was  the  right- 
ful bishop  without  any  question;  he  had  reigned 
peaceably  for  eleven  years.  Then  he  refused  Com- 
munion to  a  man  guilty  of  oi»en  incest  (857).  But 
that  man  was  the  regent  Ramus,  so  the  Government 
prof  Cased  to  depose  Ignatius  and  intruded  Photius 
into  his  see.  Pope  Nicholas  I  had  no  quarrel  against 
the  Eastern  Church;  he  had  no  quarrel  against  the 
Byzantine  see.  He  stood  out  for  the  rights  of  the  law- 
ful bishop.    Both  Ignatius  and  Photius  had  formally 


appealed  to  him.  It  was  only  when  Photius  found 
that  he  had  lost  his  case  that  he  and  the  Government 
preferred  schism  to  submission  (807).  It  is  even 
doubtful  how  far  this  time  there  was  any  general 
Eastern  schism  at  all.  In  the  council  that  restored 
Ignatius  (869)  the  other  patriarchs  declared  that  they 
had  at  once  accepted  the  pope's  former  verdict. 

But  Photius  had  formea  an  anti-Roman  party 
which  was  never  afterwards  dissolved.  The  effect  of 
his  quarrel,  though  it  was  so  purely  personal,  though 
it  was  patched  up  when  Ignatius  died,  and  again  when 
Photius  fell,  was  to  gather  to  a  head  all  the  old 
jealousy  of  Rome  at  Constantinople.  We  see  this 
throughout  the  Photian  Schism.  The  mere  question 
of  that  usurper's  pretended  rights  does  not  account 
for  the  outburst  of  enmity  against  the  pope,  against 
everything  Western  and  Latin  that  we  notice  in  gov- 
ernment documents,  in  Photius's  letters,  in  the  Acts 
of  his  synod  in  879,  in  all  the  attitude  of  his  party. 
It  is  rather  the  rancour  of  centuries  bursting  out  on  a 
poor  pretext;  this  fierce  resentment  against  Roman 
interference  comes  from  men  who  know  of  old  that 
Rome  is  the  one  hindrance  to  their  plans  and  ambi- 
tions. Moreover,  Photius  gave  the  Byzantines  a  new 
and  powerful  weapon.  The  cry  of  heresy  was  raised 
often  enough  at  all  times;  it  never  failed  to  arouse 
popular  indignation.  But  it  had  not  yet  occurred  to 
any  one  to  accuse  all  the  West  of  being  steeped  in  per- 
nicious heresy.  Hitherto  it  had  been  a  question  of 
resenting  the  use  of  papal  authority  in  isolated  cases. 
This  new  idea  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp 
with  a  vengeance.  Photius's  six  charges  are  silly 
enough,  so  silly  that  one  wonders  that  so  great  a 
scholar  did  not  think  of  something  cleverer,  at  least 
in  appearance.  But  they  changed  the  situation  to  the 
Eastern  advantage.  When  Photius  calls  the  Latins 
"liars,  fighters  against  God,  forerunners  of  Anti- 
christ", it  is  no  longer  a  question  merely  of  abusing 
one's  ecclesiastical  superiors.  He  now  assumes  a 
more  effective  part;  he  is  the  champion  of  orthodoxy, 
indignant  against  heretics. 

After  Photius,  John  liekkos  says  there  was  "perfect 
peace"  between  East  and  West.  But  the  peace  was 
only  on  the  surface.  Photius's  cause  did  not  die.  It 
remained  latent  in  the  party  he  left,  the  party  that 
still  hated  the  West,  that  was  ready  to  break  the 
union  again  at  the  first  pretext,  that  remembered  and 
was  ready  to  revive  this  charge  of  heresy  against 
Latins.  Certainly  from  the  time  of  Photius  hatred 
and  scorn  of  Latins  was  an  inheritance  of  the  mass  of 
the  Byzantine  clergy.  How  deeply  rooted  and  far- 
spread  it  was,  is  shown  by  the  absolutely  gratuitous 
outburst  150  years  later  under  Michael  Cterularius 
(1043-58).  For  this  time  there  was  not  even  the 
shadow  of  a  pretext.  No  one  had  disputed  Caru- 
larius's  right  as  patriarch;  the  pope  had  not  inter- 
fered with  him  in  any  way  at  all.  And  suddenly  in 
1053  he  sends  off  a  declaration  of  war,  then  shuts  up 
the  Latin  churches  at  Constantinople,  hurls  a  string  of 
wild  accusations,  and  shows  in  every  possible  way 
that  he  wants  a  schism,  apparently  for  the  mere  pleas- 
ure of  not  being  in  communion  with  the  West.  He 
got  his  wish.  After  a  series  of  wanton  aggressions, 
unparalleled  in  church  history,  after  he  had  begun  by 
striking  the  pope's  name  from  his  diptychs,  the  Ro- 
man legates  excommunicated  him  (16  July,  1054  U 
But  stifi  there  was  no  idea  of  a  general  excommuni- 
cation of  the  Byzantine  Church,  still  less  of  all  the 
East.  The  legat<w  carefullv  provided  against  that  in 
their  Bull.  Thev  acknowledged  that  the  emperor 
(Constant ine  IX," who  was  excessively  annoyed  at  the 
whole  quarrel),  the  Senate,  and  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  were  "most  pious  and  ortho- 
dox". They  excommunicated  Carularius,  I^eo  of 
Achrida,  and  their  adherents. 

This  quarrel,  too,  need  no  more  have  produced  a  j>er- 
manent  stole  of  schism  than  the  excommunication  of 
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any  other  contumacious  bishop.  The  real  tragedy  is 
that  gradually  all  the  other  Lastern  patriarchs  took 
widen  with  CaTularius,  obeyed  him  by  .striking  the 
I«i|b-'s  name  from  their  diptych*,  and  chose  of  their 
own  accord  to  share  his  schism.  At  first  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  wanted  to  do  so.  John  III  of  Antioch 
certainly  refustxl  to  go  into  schism  at  Carularius's 
bidding.  But,  eventually,  the  habit  they  had  ac- 
quired of  looking  to  Constantinople  for  orders  proved 
too  strong.  The  emperor  (not  Constantine  I  A,  but 
his  successor)  was  on  the  side  of  his  patriarch  and  they 
had  learned  too  well  to  consider  the  emperor  as  their 
over-lord  in  spiritual  matters  too.  Again,  it  was  the 
usurped  authoritv  of  Constantinople,  the  Erastian- 
ism  of  the  East  that  turned  a  personal  quarrel  into  a 
great  schism.  We  see,  too,  how  well  Photius's  idea  of 
calling  Latins  heretics  had  been  learned.  Carula- 
rius  had  a  list,  a  longer  ami  even  more  futile  one,  of 
such  accusal  ions.  His  points  were  different  from  those 
of  Photius;  he  had  forgotten  the  Filioque,  and  had  dis- 
covered a  new  heresy  in  our  use  of  azyme  bread.  But 
the  actual  accusations  mattered  little  at  any  time,  the 
idea  that  had  been  found  so  useful  was  that  of  declar- 
ing that  we  are  impossible  because  we  are  heretics. 
It  was  offensive  and  it  gave  the  schismatical  leaders 
the  chance  of  assuming  a  most  effective  pose,  as  de- 
fenders of  the  true  Faith. 

IV.  Affrr  Carulnriux. — In  a  sense  the  schism  was 
now  complete.  What  had  been  from  the  l>cginning 
two  portions  of  the  same  Church,  what  had  become 
two  entities  readv  to  be  divided,  were  now  two  rival 
Churches.  Yet,  just  as  then-  had  been  schisms  before 
Photius,  so  there  have  Ixvn  reunions  after  Orularius. 
The  Second  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274  and  again  the 
Council  of  Florence  in  1439  both  arrived  at  a  reunion 
that  (iconic  hoped  would  close  the  breach  for  ever. 
Unhappily,  neither  reunion  lasted,  neither  had  any 
solid  basis  on  the  Eastern  side.  The  anti-I-utm 
party,  foreshadowed  long  ago.  formed  and  organized 
by  Photius.  had  under  Ca-rularius  l>ccomc  the  whole 
•Orthodox"  Church.  This  process  had  been  a  . 
Iial  one,  but  it  was  now  complete.  At  first  the 
Churches  (Russia.  Servia,  Bulgaria,  etc.)  saw  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  break  communion  with  the  West 
IxK-ause  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople  was  angry  with 
a  pope.  But  the  habit  of  looking  to  the  capital  of  the 
empire  eventually  affected  them  too.  They  used  the 
Byzantine  Bite,  were  Easterns;  so  they  settled  on  the 
Eastern  side.  Cierularius  had  managed  cleverly  to 
represent  his  cause  as  that  of  the  East;  it  seemed 
imost  unjustifiably)  tliat  it  was  a  question  of  Byzan- 
tines rerxux  latins. 

At  Lyons,  and  again  at  Florence,  the  reunion  (on 
their  side)  was  only  a  political  expedient  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  emperor  wanted  latins  to  fight  for 
him  against  the  Turks  So  he  was  prepared  to 
concede  anything — till  the  danger  was  over.  It  is 
elear  thai  on  these  occasions  the  religious  motive 
moved  only  tin-  Western  side.  We  had  nothing  to 
gain;  we  wanted  nothing  from  them.  The  latins 
had  everything  to  offer,  they  were  prepared  to  give 
their  help.  All  they  wanted  in  return  was  that  an 
end  should  lw>  made  of  the  lamentable  and  scandalous 
spectacle  of  a  divided  Christendom.  For  the  religious 
motive  the  Byzantines  cared  nothing;  or,  rather,  re- 
liirion  to  them  meant  the  continuation  of  the  schism. 
They  had  called  us  heretics  so  often  that  they  had 
begun  to  believe  it.  Reunion  was  an  unpleasant  and 
humiliating  condition  in  order  that  a  Frank  army 
might  come  and  protect  them.  The  common  people 
had  been  eo  well  drilled  in  their  hatred  of  Azvmitcs 
and  rre,sMamperers,  that  their  zeal  for  what  thev 
thought  Orthodoxy  prevailed  over  their  fear  of  the 
Kirk.  "Rather  the  turban  of  the  Sultan  than  the 
lira  of  the  Pope"  expressed  their  mind  exact  I  v. 
When  the  bishops  who  had  signed  the  d.-crees  of  re- 
union came  back,  each  time  thev  were  r.  ived  with  a 


storm  of  indignation  as  bet  ravers  of  theOrthodoxfaith. 
Each  time  the  reunion  was  broken  almost  as  soon  as  it 
was  made.  The  last  act  of  schism  was  when  Diony- 
sius  I  of  Constantinople  (1467-72)  summoned  a  svnod 
and  formally  repudiated  the  union  (1472).  Since 
then  there  has  been  no  intercommunion;  a  vast  "Or- 
thodox" Church  exists,  apparently  satisfied  with  be- 
ing in  schism  with  the  bishop  whom  it  still  recog- 
nizee as  the  first  patriarch  of  Christendom. 

V.  Reasons  of  the  Present  Schism. — In  this  deplor- 
able story  we  notice  the  following  points.  It  is  easier 
to  understand  how  a  schism  continues  than  how  it  be- 
gan. Schisms  arc  easily  made;  they  are  enormously 
difficult  to  heal.  The  religious  instinct  is  always  con- 
servative; there  is  always  a  strong  tendency  to  con- 
tinue the  existing  state  of  things.  At  first  the  schis- 
matics were  reckless  innovators;  then  with  the  lapse 
of  centuries  their  cause  seems  to  be  the  old  one;  it  is 
the  Faith  of  the  Fathers.  Eastern  Christians  espe- 
cially have  this  conservative  instinct  strongly.  They 
fear  that  reunion  with  Rome  would  mean  a  betrayal 
of  the  old  Faith,  of  the  Orthodox  Church,  to  which 
thev  have  clung  so  heroically  during  all  these  cen- 
turies. One  may  say  that  the  schism  continues 
mainly  through  force  of  inertia. 

In  its  origin  we  must  distinguish  between  the  schis- 
matical tendency  and  the  actual  occasion  of  its  out- 
burst. But  the  reason  of  both  has  gone  now.  The 
tendency  was  mainly  jealousy  caused  by  the  rise  of 
the  See  of  Constantinople.  That  progress  is  over 
ago.    The  last  three  centuries  Constantinople 


There  is  nothing  the  modem  Orthodox  Christian  re- 
sents more  than  any  assumption  of  authority  by  the 
u-cumenieal  patriarch  outside  his  diminished  patri- 
archate. The  Byzantine  sec  has  long  l»ecn  the  play- 
thing of  the  Turk,  wares  that  he  sold  to  the  highesi 
bidder.    Certainly  now  this  pitiful  dignitv  is  n< 


pitiful  dignity  is  no 
longer  a  reason  for  the  schism  of  nearly  100,000,000 
Christians.  Still  less  are  the  immediate  causes  of  the 
breach  active.  The  question  of  the  respective  rights 
of  Ignatius  and  Photius  leaves  even  the  Orthodox 
cold  after  eleven  centuries;  and  Carularius's  ambi- 
tions and  insolence  may  well  be  buried  with  him. 
Nothing  then  remains  of  the  original  causes. 

There  is  not  reallv  any  question  of  doctrine  in- 
volved. It  is  not  a  heresy,  out  a  schism.  The  De- 
cree of  Florence  made  every  possible  concession  to 
their  feelings.  There  is  no  real  reason  why  thev 
should  not  sign  that  Decree  now.  They  deny  papal 
infallibility  and  the  Immaculate  Conception,  they 
quarrel  over  purgatory,  consecration  by  the  words  of 
institution,  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  each 
case  misrepresenting  the  dogma  to  which  they  object. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  on  all  these  points  their 
own  Fathers  are  with  those  of  the  Ijitm  Church, 
which  asks  them  only  to  return  to  the  old  teaching  of 
their  own  Church. 

That  Ls  the  right  attitude  towards  the  Orthodox 
always.  They  have  a  horror  of  Iwing  latinized,  of 
betraying  the  old  Faith.  One  must  always  insist  that 
there  is  no  idea  of  latinizing  them,  that  the  old 
Faith  is  not  incompatible  with,  but  rather  demands 
union  with  the  chief  set-  which  their  Fathers  obeyed. 
In  canon  law  thev  have  nothing  to  change  except  such 
abuses  as  the  sale  of  bishoprics  and  the  Erasl iatiism 
that  their  own  l>ctter  theologians  deplore.  Celibacy, 
azyme  bread,  and  so  on  are  Latin  customs  thai  no  one 
thinks  of  forcing  on  them.  Thev  need  not  add  the 
FUioqur  to  the  Creed:  they  will  always  keep  their 
venerable  rite  untouched.  Not  a  bishop  need  Is' 
moved,  hardly  a  feast  (except  that  of  St.  Photius  on 
<>  Feb. i  altered.  All  that  is  asked  of  them  is  to  come 
back  to  where  their  fathers  stood,  to  treat  Rome  as 
Athannsius.  Basil,  Chrysostom  treated  her.  It  is  riot 
Latins,  it  U  they  who  have  left  the  Faith  of  their 
Fathers.    There  is  no  humiliation  in  retracing  ones 
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steps  when  one  has  wandered  down  a  mistaken  road 
because  of  long-forgotten  personal  quarreL  Thev 
too  must  sc-e  how  disastrous  to  the  c  mmo  cause  ^ 
the  scandal  of  the  division.  Thev  too  must  wlTto 
put  an  end  to  so  crying  an  evil.  And  .7  thev  £al  • 
wwh  it  the  way  need  not  be  difficult.  For  indeeJ 
tlZ  Tf  ?£turfc9  "f  **hism  wo  mav  realize  on  Sh 
sides  that  it  is  not  only  the  greatest  it  is  also  the  molt 
superfluous  evil  in  Christendom.  * 

*  del»,l»  of  >h..  teUtnm  m,  u«It,  Chc.«„;  IW„  » 


Michael  0^01*^^^^  ™"!clY*nT'H< 

ADHIAN  FoRTESCI'E. 

SchJam,  Western.— This  schism  of  the  fourteenth 
I  astern  hchism.    lhe  latter  was  a  real  revolt  against 

SSoZJ  hvnt.°!        l,!Ur,!l"'hM  "f  Constantinople, 
favoured  by  the  Creek  emperors,  supported  bv  the 
vzantine  clergy  and  people,  and  la'ting  nine  een- 
t  unes,  The  \\  cstern  ScWm  was onl v  a  tcinporarv  mL 

1 ,o  swk  V"  ,n,°    »  *-«  w  bv 

poll  ics  and  passions,  and  was  terminate.!  bv  the  as- 
sembling of  t  he  councils  of  Pisa  and  Constant  This 
n  ligious  division  infinitely  less  serious  than  the  other? 
™L  m  ■<«  origin,  its  developments,  the 

means  employed  to  end  it,  and  its  ending  in  1417  bv 
the  election  of  an  undisputed  nope.    From  a  leeal 

thik^U^V^?'-^  What  tl\']  ,hr  "^I.v  doctors 

1 1        •  . h"'  ,s  ' he  J™*01"*  "Pinion  of  modern 

fi!S*',T  a,Hl  ™uwnu!jf?    \Vl"  'he  real  pojK-  to  be 
found  at  Avignon  or  at  Rome? 

(II  Pope  Gregory  XI  ha<l  left  Avignon  to  return 
Italy  anil  hail  re-established  the  pontifical  Z  in 
the  Eternal  City,  where  ho  died  on  27  Maifh.WW 
At  once  attention  was  directed  to  the  choice  of  his 
Mier.-ssor.    I  he  filiation  was  most  serious.  Cardi- 
nals, priests,  nobles,  and  the  Romans  in  general  were 
Rested  in  it,  liecause  on  the  election  to  be  made  bv 
the  Conclave  do|»endcd  the  residence  of  the  future 
at  Avignon  or  at  Rome.    Since  the  beginning  of 
he  century  the  |K.„tiffs  had  fixed  their  abode  beyond 
the  Alps;  the  Romans,  whose  interests  ami  claims  had 
been  so  long  slighted,  wanted  a  Roman  or  at  least  an 
Italian  ix>pe.      he  name  of  Rartolommeo  Prignano 

ThiJ nSl°P  ?  m™,ionwl  fmm  first! 

I  h  s  prelate  had  been  \  ice-Chancellor  of  the  Roman 
Lhurch  and  was  reganled  as  the  enemy  of  vice,  sim- 
ony, and  display.  His  morals  were  excmplarv  and  his 
'"'egr.t.y  rigid.  He  was  regarded  by  an  a? eligible 
I  ;  sixteen  cardinals  present  at  Home  met  in  eon- 
ehive  on  /  April,  and  on  the  following  dav  chose  Pri- 
S%  -n'"g  *S  vl7\uw  di8t»rl>ance  reigned  in 
i  .IhoJM,"Pl«-  of  Home  and  the  vicinitv,  tur- 

uh-n.  an,l  e.Wy  roused  had,  under  the  swav  o'f  c  r- 
<  i  nstances,  loudly  .Iceland  their  preferences  mid 
s  r  f '.T'  a"'    ""poured  to  influence  the  de- 
ls, n  of  the  ear.lm.ils.    Were  these  facts,  regrettable 
m  themselves  sufficient  to  rob  the  members  of  the 

prevent  the  eect ion  from  being  valid?  This  is  the 
quest  .on  which  has  been  asked  since  the  end  of  he 

.SroftE™!1"^    °n  -J-  depends  our 

\vZl  t'.hp  l'KlUm>"7  "f  'he  l«»P«  of  Rome  and 
\  ,  rv  SL  S  T''Ur'CrUlh\}h:i'  'he  cardinals  then  took 

,?    «°Vhr  Hamc  '  aV  ",!r,^n  <>f  procvled 
,ri    ,!  h  i  "  f0'1,        lieai"  '■nos,•  *■  Archbishop  of 
,  I    Vth  lu'  formalb-  express«|  intention  of  selec  ing 
a  l.n  tnnate  pope.    During  the  following  davs  all  he 

h  t|lhe  SarrH  Co,,7P  ,,ff°r<''1  l,">ir  r^'tful 

I  r  'n   VI  Pr^''  w>!  hMi  U^n  'he  name  of 

Tl  ,  ;  tll  ^;1,"'1  'LS,kr'  °i  l,i,n  ™»ntl««.  favours. 
•m.l  later  at  .st.  John  literati;  finally  on  1«  April  thev 


solemnly  crowned  him  at  St  Peter'-    rw.  tu- 
next  day  the  Sacred  Ot^^XiditifetSS 

eh,,.w  i  ?T  1.att,,r1r«,°Kni«ed  and  congratulated  the 

the  future  Clement  VII  cTav  „o  «™ ',„^  ,K,en<,Va' 
strain  to  his  relative  the  kEKJ  ^  I  to^ 
C^.unt  of  Flanders.    P«lro  de  Luna  of  AZl  lu 

SK  SSf  Xl"' lik™™ 

ineo  Pngnano,  not  a  protest,  no  Invitation  «r i  „« 
J.  rban  did  not  realize  the  ho,**  to  which  his  electX 

"ifAT'™    "SO-    "°  ,finoWt,d    himself   whrSe  I 
ughty,  susmcious  an.l  sona-timeH  choleric  in  his  re- 
k t  ons  with  the  cardinals  who  had  elects  him.  Too 
obvious   roughness   and    blameable  oxtrnvnimnVZ 

art 8^ow  V,at  "2  w33 1  dSSSfS 

tered  his  character.  St.  Catherine  of  Siena  with 
sui^rnatoral  courage  did  not  hesitate  to  make  him 
T W  T 4"-foun,1«  remarks  in  this  respec  t  nor 
d  d  she  hesitate  when  then-  was  question  of  bla  nh  g 

v  I  A™**  th,tlr  fevolt  aKai,,st  U'e  Po^  wh  m 
i  prevlo,'8l-v  ^twJ-  «on,e  historians  state 
that  L  rban  openly  attacked  the  failings,  red  or  «m> 
pos«-d.  of  memrx-rs  of  the  Sacred  College  and  that  he 
energeticallv  refu^  to  restore  the  poniihVal  see  to 
How,",0";  n^r"'  t  l0y  afl<i'  (he  growing  opposition 
SnLn! rihat,maV  ^  nVne  of  th^  unpleasant  dis- 
sens,ons  which  arose  subseouently  to  the  el.,-tion 

on  8  April.  ITie  cardinals  elected  Prignano,  not  l>e- 
cause  they  were  swayed  by  fear,  though  naturallv 
thev  were  somewhat  fearful  of  the  mischances  that 
might  grow  out  of  delay.  Lrban  was  pope  before 
his  errors;  he  was  still  pope  after  his  errors?  The  ww- 
sions  of  King  Ilenn'  IV  or  the  vices  of  Iyjuis  XV  .lid 


not  prevent  these  monarchs  from  l^eing  and  remaininjr 
rue  descendants  of  St.  Ixiuis  and  lawful  kings  of 


France.    I  nhappily  such  wits  not,  in  1378,  the"  r. 
soiling  of  the  Roman  cardinals.    Their  dissatisfaction 
Uu  ,n"°?"'j    Un,h-r  pretext  of  escaping  the 
unhealthy  heat  of  Rome,  they  withdrew  in  Mav  to 
Anagm,  and  in  July  to  Fondi,  under  the  protection  of 
Queen  Joanna  of  Xapks  and  two  hundred  Gascon 
lances  of  Bernardon  de  la  Salle.    They  then  began  a 
silent  campaign  against  their  choice  of  April,  and  pre- 
pared men  s  minds  for  the  news  of  a  second  election 
S,  ,,  0  N,l"ember  thirteen  members  of  the  Sacred 
College  precipitated  matters  by  going  into  conclave 
at  r  ondi  and  choosing  as  pope  Robert  of  Geneva,  who 
took  the  name  of  Clement  VII.    Some  months  later 
the  new  pontiff,  driven  from  the  Kingdom  of  Naples 
took  up  his  residence  at  Avignon;  the  schism  was 
complete. 

Clement  VII  was  related  to  or  allied  with  the  prin 
cinal  royal  families  of  Euro|H>;  he  was  influential  in- 
tellectual, and  skilful  in  politics.    Christendom 'was 
quickly  divided  into  two  almost  equal  parties.  Every- 
where the  faithful  faced  the  anxious  problem:  where 
is  t  he  t  rue  pope?    The  saints  themselves  were  di  vided : 
St.  Catherine  of  Siena,  St.  Catherine  of  Sweden  HI 
Peter  of  Aragon.  HI.  Ursulina  of  Parma,  Philippe 
d  Alencon,  and  Gerard  de  Groote  were  in  the  camp  of 
Urban;  St.  Vincent  Ferrer,  HI.  Peter  of  Luxemburg 
and  St.  Colette  belonged  to  the  party  of  Clement.' 
The  century's  most  famous  doctors  of*  law  were  con- 
sulted and  most  of  them  decided  for  Rome.  Theolo- 
gians were  divided.    Germans  like  Henrv  of  Hesse  or 
I^angstein  [HpiMola  coneitH  /wew)  and  Conrad  of 
Gclnluuiscn  <A'/».  brei<i«;  Kit.  Conctmlitr)  inclined  to- 
wards Urban;  Pierre  d'Ailly.  his  friend  PhilipiH-  de 
Ma.zieres,  his  pupils  Jean  Gerson  and  Nicholas  of 
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Clemanges,  and  with  them  the  whole  School  of  Paris, 
defended  the  interests  of  Clement.  The  conflict  of 
rival  passions  and  tbe  novelty  of  the  situation  rend- 
ered understanding  difficult  and  unanimity  impossible. 
As  a  general  thing  scholars  adopted  the  opinion  of 
their  country.  The  powers  also  took  sides.  The 
greater  number  of  the  Italian  and  German  states, 
England,  and  Flanders  supported  the  pope  of  Rome. 
On  the  other  hand  France,  Spain,  Scotland,  and  all 
the  nations  in  the  orbit  of  France  were  for  the  i>ope 
of  Avignon.  Nevertheless  Charles  V  had  first  sug- 
gested officially  to  the  cardinals  of  Anagni  the  as- 
sembling of  a  general  council,  but  he  was  not  heard. 
Unfortunately  the  rival  popes  launched  excommunica- 
tion against  each  other;  thev  created  numerous  cardi- 
nals to  make  up  for  the  defections  and  sent  them 
t  hroughout  Christendom  to  defend  their  cause,  spread 
their  influence,  and  win  adherents.  While  these 
grave  and  burning  discussions  were  being  spread 
abroad,  Boniface  IX  had  succeeded  Urban  VI  at 
Rome  and  Benedict  XIII  had  been  elected  pope  at  the 
death  of  Clement  of  Avignon.  "  There  are  two  mas- 
ters in  the  vessel  who  are  fencing  with  and  contra- 
dicting each  other",  said  Jean  Petit  at  the  Council  of 
Paris  (1406).  Several  ecclesiastical  assemblies  met 
in  France  and  elsewhere  without  definite  result.  The 
evil  continued  without  remedy  or  truce.  The  King 
of  France  and  his  uncles  began  to  weary  of  supporting 
such  n  pope  as  Benedict,  who  acted  only  according  to 
his  humour  and  who  caused  the  failure' of  every  plan 
for  union.  Moreover,  his  exactions  and  the  fiscal 
severity  of  his  agent*  weighed  heavily  on  the  bishops, 
abbots,  and  lesser  clergy  of  France.  Charles  VI  re- 
leased his  people  from  obedience  to  Benedict  (1398), 
and  forbade  his  subjects,  under  severe  penalties,  to 
submit  to  this  pope.  Every  bull  or  letter  of  the  pope 
was  to  be  sent  to  the  king;  no  account  was  to  be  taken 
of  privileges  granted  by  the  pope;  in  future  every  dis- 
pensation was  to  !>e  asked  of  the  ordinaries. 

This  therefore  was  a  schism  within  a  schism,  a  law 
of  separation.  The  Chancellor  of  France,  who  was 
already  viceroy  during  the  illness  of  Charles  VI,  thereby 
became  even  vic«-pope.  Not  without  the  conni- 
vance of  the  public  power,  Geoffrey  Boucicaut,  brother 
of  the  illustrious  marshal,  laid  siege  to  Avignon,  and 
a  more  or  less  strict  blockade  deprived  the  pontiff 
of  all  communication  with  those  who  remained  faith- 
ful to  him.  When  restored  to  liberty  in  1403  Bene- 
dict had  not  become  more  conciliating,  less  obstinate 
or  stubborn.  Another  private  synod,  which  as- 
sembled in  Paris  in  1406,  met  with  only  partial  suc- 
cess. Innocent  VII  had  already  succeeded  Boniface 
of  Rome,  and,  after  a  reign  of  two  years,  was  replaced 
by  Gregory  XII.  The  latter,  although  of  temperate 
character,  seems  not  to  have  realized  the  hopes  which 
Christendom,  immeasurably  wearied  of  these  endless 
divisions,  had  placed  in  him.  The  council  which 
assembled  at  Pisa  added  a  third  claimant  to  the  papal 
throne  instead  of  two  (1400).  After  many  confer- 
ences, projects,  discussions  (oftentimes  violent),  in- 
terventions of  the  civil  powers,  catastrophes  of  all 
kinds,  the  Council  of  Constance  (1414)  deposed  the 
suspicious  John  XXIII,  received  the  abdication  of  the 
gentle  and  timid  Gregory  XII,  and  finally  dismissed 
the  obstinate  Benedict  XIII.  On  11  November, 
1417,  the  assembly  elected  Odo  Colonna,  who  took 
the  name  of  Martin  V.  Thus  ended  the  great  schism 
Of  the  \\  est. 

i  ?*"m  tm<  Dri(,f  summary  it  will  he  readily  eon- 
eluded  thai  this  schism  did  not  at  all  resemble  that  of 
the  hast,  that  it  was  something  unique,  and  that  it 
has  remained  so  in  history.    It  was  not  a  schism 


Peter  was  the  representative.  Faith  in  the  necessary 
unity  never  wavered  a  particle:  no  one  wished  volun- 
tarily to  separate  from  the  head  of  the  Church.  Now 
this  intention  alone  is  the  characteristic  mark  of  the 
schismatic  spirit  (Summa,  II— II,  Q.  xxxix,  a.  1).  On 
the  contrary  everyone  desired  that  unity,  materially 
overshadowed  and  temporarily  compromised,  should 
speedily  shine  forth  with  new  splendour.  The  the- 
ologians, canonists,  princes,  and  faithful  of  the  four- 
teenth century  felt  so  intensely  and  maintained  so 
vigorously  that  this  character  of  unity  was  essential 
to  the  true  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  at  Constance 
solicitude  for  unity  took  precedence  of  that  for  reform. 
The  benefit  of  unity  had  never  been  adequately  ap- 
preciated till  it  had  been  lost,  till  the  Church  had  be- 
come bicephalous  or  tricephalous,  and  there  seemed 
to  be  no  head  precisely  because  there  were  too  many. 
Indeed  the  firBt  mark  of  the  true  Church  consists 
above  all  in  unity  under  one  head,  the  Divinely  ap- 
pointed guardian  of  the  unity  of  faith  and  of  worship. 
Now  in  practice  there  was  then  no  wilful  error  regard- 
ing the  necessity  of  this  character  of  the  true  Church, 
much  less  was  there  any  culpable  revolt  against  the 
known  head.  There  was  simply  ignorance,  and 
among  the  greater  number  invincible  ignorance  re- 
garding the  person  of  the  tnie  pope,  regarding  him  who 
was  at  that  time  the  visible  depositary  of  the  promises 
of  the  invisible  Head.  How  indeed  was  this  ignorance 
to  be  dispelled?  The  only  witnesses  of  the  facts,  the 
authors  of  the  double  election,  were  the  same  persons. 
The  cardinals  of  1378  held  successive  opinions.  They 
had  in  turn  testified  for  Urban,  the  first  pope  elected, 
on  8  April,  and  for  Clement  of  Avignon  on  20  Septem- 
ber. Who  were  to  be  believed?  The  members  of 
the  Sacred  College,  choosing  and  writing  in  April,  or 
the  same  cardinals  speaking  and  acting  contradictor- 
ily in  September?  Fondi  was  the  starting  point  of  the 
division;  there  likewise  must  be  sought  the 
errors  and  formidable  responsibilities. 

Bishops,  princes,  theologians,  and  canon 
in  a  state  of  is-rplcxity  from  which  they  could  not 
emerge  in  consequence  of  the  conflicting,  not  disin- 
terested, and  perhaps  insincere  testimony  of  the  car- 
dinals. Thenceforth  how  were  the  faithful  to  dispel 
uncertainty  and  form  a  morally  sure  opinion?  They 
relied  on  their  natural  leaders,  and  these,  not  knowing 
exactly  what  to  hold,  followed  their  interests  or  pas- 
sions and  attached  themselves  to  probabilities.  It 
was  a  terrible  and  distressing  problem  which  lasted 
forty  years  and  tormented  two  generations  of  Chris- 
tians; a  schism  in  the  course  of  which  there  was  no 
schismatic  intention,  unless  exception  perhaps  lie 
made  of  some  exalted  persons  who  should  have  con- 
sidered the  interests  of  the  Church  before  all  else. 
Exception  should  also  be  made  of  some  doctors  of 
the  period  whose  extraordinary  opinions  show  what 
was  the  general  disorder  of  minds  during  the  schism 
(N.  Valois,  1,  851;  IV,  .501).  Apart  from  these  ex- 
ceptions no  one  had  the  intention  of  dividing  the 
seamless  robe,  no  one  formally  desired  schism;  those 
concerned  were  ignorant  or  misled,  but  not  culjNible. 
In  behalf  of  the  great  majority  of  clergy  and  people 
must  be  pleaded  the  gcssl  faith  which  excludes  all 
errors  and  the  wellnigh  imjxissibility  for  the  simple 
faithful  to  reach  the  truth.  This  is  the  conclusion 
reached  by  a  study  of  the  facts  and  contemporary 
documents.  This  King  Charles  V,  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  the  Duke  of  Brittany,  and  Jean  Gerson,  the 
great  chancellor  of  the  university,  vie  with  one  an- 
other in  declaring,  D'Ailly.  then  Bishop  of  Cam- 
brai,  in  his  diocesan  synods  echoed  the  same  moderate 
and  conciliatory'  sentiments.  In  140!*  he  said  to  the 
Genoese:  "I  know  no  schismatics  save  those  who 
stubbornly  refuse  to  learn  the  truth,  or  who  after  dis- 
covering it  refuse  to  submit  to  it,  or  who  still  formally 
declare  that  thev  do  not  want  to  follow  the  movement 
for  union".    Schism  ami  heresy  as  sins  and  vices,  he 
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^^^^A'S^S^nTSA    lnm«m  VII.  and  XII.    Moreover,  the 

?Lf!"tI,^T^ui8,the  Pure  doctrine  of  ^AnSc  Sffi&IT ^e^P«?f  Avignon,  Clement  VII  and  Bene- 
S«>.  ^  T8haCkert'  "Peter  ™  ^'^wSffi  Sn^and^StZ\^Uke"^>^PWpe8 


32,  33). 

h  «LMo6l  raode™  doctops  uphold  the  same  ideas 

uit>  of  Lille.  If  after  the  election  of  a  pope  and  before 
his  death  or  resignation  a  new  election TXs  Sac? 

*^L?Ur     d  8chw»'tttic:  the  one  elected  is  not  iHhe 
Apostolic  Succession.  Th' 
of  what  is  called,  sonx 


w„  .  1  eighteenth  centuries)  who  were  legitimate 

a.ici^VPftSeadytqUOted  mUch'  havin«  ^  »  rely  on 
the  fn,L^ d,^^™^"^'  testimonies,  on  those  of 

he  S2  "1  MteenSl  Centuric8  M  on  th«*  of 
3^        even  the  twentieth,  but  we  shall 

^  ^  iW^Xt1borrowed  from  witers  who  with 
regard  to  the  Church  are  at  opposite  poles.    The  first 


This  was  seen  at  the      hnuw    LTZZ       u°>l  are  at  °PP"m*'  !*>'<*•    The  first 
-^what  incorrectly  tWW    £,1^*""™?'  wll0m  no  one  wil1  «MP«:t  of  nw» 
Schism  of  the  West,  which  wa^Tmlv  an  apparln     ntficS'  ^  L  thlSE 

schism  from  a  theological  standpoint  If  tw  'X  Knm^  ^i^116  penod  hl  writea:  "A  temporal 
tions  take  place  simultaneously  oi-nearly  so,  one  ac-   oS?«ti™  SU**™  8"C(iu1mbod  thercto;  but  the 

™     ffifffl  °l  ihe  *Bft««l  kinplom  was  so  wonder- 
he  VT        ?  the  fB|¥?y  80  'destructible,  that  this, 
^"P^.o^^ms,  served  only  to  demon' 

DO  n  ie  MkLWL  ^  a  W,d^>'  differenl  8tand- 
K„7  AIawtr<!  h?,0>  the  same  view:  "This  scourge 
of  contemporaries  is  for  us  an  historical  treasure  It 
pL?'08  ™fim.VL  how  ^movable  is  the  throne  of  St. 
i  i'.l-  at..?,V,Tlan  orK»ni*ati<>n  would  have  with- 
f^  ±BVTl?    P"  IV,  conclusion). 

•  1  ^^'^'"^  (p»™.  1"23>;  Bai-ciic,  Vita  mmrum 
im  tir?»<n  «HW,A»  .SVA(.ma  (Paderborrj,  19(H)  "Idem 

?^,»,V„(y«"?n«  sad  I*ipii«.  1908; :  B.>,  ,x.  frart^u.  rf,  ^ 


,„  r  — Y"""       J      uTOny  so,  one  ac- 
cording to  laws  previously  passed  and  the  other  con- 
rary  to  them,  the  apostolicity  belongs  to  X  p%e 
kgajy  chosen  and  not  to  the  other,  and  though  SS 
be  doubt*,  discussions,  and  cruel  divisions  on  this 
point,  as  at  the  time  of  the  sc«alled  Western  &hi«m 
it  is  no  less  true,  no  less  real  that  the  apostolicity 
exists  objectively  in  the  true  pope.    What  does  (t 
thw  .objective  relation,  that  it  is  notTani- 
feat  to  all  and  is  not  recognized  by  all  till  long  after' 
A  treasure  ,s  bequeathed  to  me,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  i    is  in  the  chest  A  or  in  the  casket  B 
Am  1  anv  less  the  possessor  of  this  treasure?  "  After 
the  theologian  let  us  hear  the  canonist.    The  follow- 
ing are  the  words  of  Bouix,  so  competent  in  all  these 
questions    Speaking  of  the  events  of  this  sad  period 
ne  says:    I'his  dissension  was  called  schism,  but  in- 
correctly.   No  one  withdrew  from  the  true  Roman 
pontiff  considered  as  such,  but  each  obeyed  the  one 
he  regarded  as  the  true  pope.    They  submitted  to 
him,  not  absolutely,  but  on  condition  that  he  was  the 
ue  pope.    Although  there  were  several  obediences, 


a  monk 


nevertheless  the       a  no  schism  prepc^^ed  »  ^^^^^^7^;^ 

1  ana.  1890 — );  Uvpvrt.  Hint.  du  St'  ' 


(De  Papa,  I,  461). 

(4)  To  contemporaries  this  problem  was,  as  has 
been  sufficiently  shown,  almost  insoluble.    Are  our 
lights  fuller  and  more  brilliant  than  theirs?  After 
six  centuries  we  are  able  to  judge  more  disinterestedly 
and  impartially,  and  apparently  the  time  is  at  hand 
or  the  formation  of  a  decision,  if  not  definitive,  at 
least  better  informed  and  more  just.    In  our  opinion 
the  question  made  rapid  strides  towards  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century.    Cardinal  Hergenrother,  Blie- 
me  ssnedcr,  Hefele,  Hinschius,  Kraus.  Bmck,  Funk, 
and  the  learned  Pastor  in  Germany,  Marion,  Chenon, 
de  Beaucourt,  and  Denifle  in  France,  Kirsch  in  Swit- 
Mrtaad,  Prima,  long  after  Rinaldi,  in  Italy,  Albers  in 
Holland  (to  mention  only  the  most  competent  or 
illustrious)  have  openly  aeclared  in  favour  of  the 
poiws  of  Kome.    Noel  Valois,  who  assumes  authority 
on  the  question,  at  first  considered  the  rival  popes  as 
doubtful,  and  believed  "that  the  solution  of  ttWgNe* 
problem  was  beyond  the  judgment  of  history "  (I,  8) 
Mx  years  later  he  concluded  his  authoritative  study 
and  revjewed  the  facts  related  in  his  four  large  vol- 
umes.   The  following  is  his  last  conclusion,  much 
more  explicit  and  decided  than  his  earlier  judgment: 
tr'«'"'on  has  been  established  in  favour  of  the 
popes  of  Rome  which  historical  investigation  tends 
o  confirm       Does  not  this  book  itself  (IV,  503), 
though  the  author  hesitates  to  decide,  bring  to  the 
support  of  the  Roman  thesLs  new  arguments,  which  in 
the  opinion  of  some  critics  are  quite  convincing?  A 
i  /I""e  reecnt  argument  comes  from  Rome. 

In  1901  the  ■  (.erarchia  Cattolica",  basing  its  argu- 
ments on  the  date  of  the  Ijber  Pontificalis,  eompiied 
u  new  and  corrected  list  of  sovereign  pontiffs.  Ten 
names  have  disappeared  frr>m  this  list  of  legitimate 
pone*,  neither  the  popes  of  Avignon  nor  those  of  Pisa 


Df Tin,  it^r  (>^T  Y?rk-iW«) ;  Chronica  KarM  17,  by 
of  h,unt-D*nu,;  Cotledum  dt  document,  intdiu  nr  Vhitoir, 

1613);  Ciieiohtok.  A  HiMtory  of  th,  Papar^  tl^  thl  p?ri„t 
tk<  Rr/ormaUon.    I  Th*  Grtat  SkSSr  Th?  CoVnHt  oTc, L£ 

alter,  (Berlin.  INSA);  Idem,  UM.oUxtum  d*.  ,olm.  dr.,  numastirr. 


(P~.7i.  "i'SXh/V.*"'"" ••/""'•  "."  ''f*""»»  d' Occident  1378-litO 
VMalflM):  Ehkli.  Martin  dt  AlpartiU  Chronica  artitatorum 
temponbu*  bomtnt  Btntdicti  XII!  (Paa.-rlx.rn    19061  Fau^T 

r- .»!'.  '  U  d  Occident  (2  yo\b..  Pari-,  USSP 

Gejuwn,  Opera   ed.  R,c«KI,  (P.ri»,  rr|.  ElumIdcmn 

CanZ'nZnt!^'  I?" J,U*"- ^7""  Cnnfil"  ^"SS 
Cmutantuntu,  I,  H  (Frankfort  and  Leipiig.  1007-17001-  /«! 

fP^"TK^r  (Berlin-  17«):  Vo.v  oeS  Hahot,  tf^m£ 
ton  dee  Hard!  »nd  tin  Seen,  (Paderbora.  I.HS9);  Hefb« 
nlimffc*cJt.,  Frrnrh  ir.,  Gimthlu  axd  Delamt  X-VI  /p»«. 
IH69).  ed.  Lecijcrcq  (191  U;  Hefei^  BrZ^urK^LnJZh 

»vdvf  rt  Hw>  iGdttuirnn,  1857);  Kaiser.  Kinio  Karl  V.  w 
Franirnch  u.  d»gr0.,t  hirchrntptiltuno  (Mumrh.  19W);  Knebb 
Dt*  kjUrlrhung  drr  eonnluinen  fheoru  !Ur  Getch.  d„  Schirma, Tu 

(MQnstor,  1901);  Locke,  The  Age  of  the  Great  W„lrrn  Sehiem 
(Edinbunjh.  1897);  Maimboiro.  Hi*,  du  grand  Scheme  d'Occ? 
dent  (Paiu^  1722):  Man,.,,  Saerorum  conciUorum  nn7a  etam- 
P>'"*ma  colUrtu,  (Florence.  1759;  ParU.  1010);  Maktene  and 
IJiRASD.    Yeterum  tenptorum  et  monumcntorum  hittoricorum 
diynfUirorun   moraltum  amptUrima  Collect io  (Paria,  1724-331 ' 
MartINE,   Tnrmurwt  notum  aneedutarum  (Pari*    1717)-  N'ikji' 
Dt  eehiemat*  ibri  llj  «t  Erler  (l*ip«i«-.  1890);  Niem.'  \,m,u 
unuMM  (Baale.  1566):  lUarori,  L'uniU  religieuer  pendant  U 
grand  behixm*  a"Occident  (Paria,  llXH);  Kalembieb    Pctru*  d, 
AUtaco  (Lille.  1886);  Idem.  U  grand  SchUme  d' Occident  UK,  rd 
Parw,  11102);  tr.  The  Great  Wrttern  Schiem  (London,  1907)-  It' 
tr.  (Siena,  1903):  Span.  tr.  (Madrid,  1902);  Idem.  Dtxu  CMaWUl 
xneonnuM  an  temp,  du  grand  Schieme  (Lille,  1902);  Schecffoek, 
Beitrdge  tu  der  Gtmch.  dee  grown  Sehuma*  (Freiburg,  1888)' 
S.  IIWAH,  Johannee  Grreon,  Pro/cttor  der  Theologte  ti,  Ka'mler  der 
inirertitdt   Paris   (Wuriburg.    1K5S);  SoRBELU.   De  modrrno 
eedtHa  echismat,     Trattato  di  Vineema  Ferrer  (Rome.  KKK). 
Hoi-chow.  Die  Papelmhlen  in  der  Zcii  de  gro..en  Schiemai 
(Bnin»wiek.  18B9):  Tbchackert.  Peter  mn  Ailti  (Petrut  de 
Alliaco).    Zur  GtAch.  dre  groeeen  abrndUtnitiechen  Sehiemas  u, 
der  Rc/ormconcilien  ron  Pita  u.  Konttam  (Gotha,  1877)'  VALOia. 
La  France  tt  U  grand  Schieme  dTOccident  (Paria.  1896  1902). 

Loots  Salemfukk. 


Schlegel,  Friedkich  von,  poet,  writer  on  awthet- 
ics,  and  literary  historian,  the  "Messias"  of  the 
Romantic  School,  b.  at  Hanover,  10  March,  1772; 
d.  at  Dresden,   12  January,   1829.    Of  the  two 


he  im  r.nl-n.1  ;„  Wr. .' — v nunc  ui  urn    a.  ai    uresden.    \i  January,    IKjy.    Of  the 
de  K. "te ^mni^ion      w/TT  °f      P<^    If. this    broth^  Sehl^1'  who  ar(>  "*<^  ™       real  foun- 
a         stZnZumm  ^  t  rn(,Ve'  ?  fe  at,  ^lors  of  ,he  Romantir  8,-hool  Friedrich  the  younger 
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him,  m  its  variety,  is  typical  of  I  ho  RomaniniMs. 
Destined  at  first  for  commercial  life,  he  turned  lo 
higher  studies  in  his  ifattceilth  year,  proceeded  after 
a  rapid  preparation  to  the  University  of  Got  linden, 
anil  there  studied  first  jurisprudence  and  then 
philology.  At  IiCipzig  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  art  and  the  history  of  ancient  literature. 
After  a  short  residence  in  Dresden,  where  he  visited 
the  art  collections,  he  settled  with  his  brother  in 
Jena,  but  later  moved  to  Berlin,  where  he  formed  a 
friendship  with  his  later  wife,  Dorothea  Veil  (tUe 
Mendelssohn i,  according  to  the  principles  which  he 

had  laid  down 
in  his  notorious 
"Luzindc"  (Ber- 
lin, 1799).  In 
1800  he  returned 
to  Jena  to  qual- 
ify as  tutor,  but 
in  1802  proceeded 
u>  Dresden  and 
thence  to  Parts, 
where  he  deliv- 
ered lectures  on 
philosophy  and 
edited  the  journal 
"Kuropa".  In 

1804  he  married 

Dorothea,  w  h  o 
had  separated 
from  her  husband 

P*r»we  Kflcaunm.         and  embraced 

Protestantism;  both  became  Catholics  in  1K08  at 
Cologne,  and  henceforth  begins  for  the  restless  and 
[poverty-stricken  Schlegel  a  t>eriod  of  peace.  Rec- 
ommended from  Cologne,  he  secureil  a  position 
is  secretary  in  the  court  and  state  chancellery  at 
Vienna,  and  in  1809  accompanied  Archduke  Charles 
to  war.  issuing  fiery  proclamations  against  Napoleon 
and  editing  the  army  newspaper.  In  1811  while 
it  Vienna  he  Isgan  his  lectures  -on  modern  history. 
He  was  full  of  bitterness  against  Napoleon  and 
enthusiastically  in  favour  of  the  medieval  imperial 
idea.  In  the  following  year  he  delivered  his  famous 
lectures  on  the  history  of  ancient  ami  modern  litera- 
ture. 

From  1815  to  1818  Schlegel  raided  at  Frankfort 

is  counsellor  of  the  Austrian  legation  to  the  federal 
diet,  lie  then  accompanied  Mottcrnich  to  Italy, 
noting  Home  at  the  request  of  his  wife.  On  his 
return  to  Vienna,  he  edited  the  journal  "Concordia" 

tv.'it  ti  wherein  he  championed  the  idea  of  a 
Christian  state.  After  preparing  the  edition  of  all 
'lis  works  ill)  vols,  lS22-.il,  he  again  delivered  lec- 
•  tires  on  the  philosophy  of  life  and  the  philosophv  nf 
DMtory,  continuing  at  Dresden  in  lS.'H  on  the  phil- 
osophy of  speech  and  words.     Here  a  stroke  of 

ipoplcxy  brought  him  to  an  earlv  death.  Schlegel 
cHMvcd  all  three  branches  of  poetry,  but  without 
Miueh  raeron.  In  IMS  6  he  published  ■  "  Poetiechee 
agebuch  ,  which  in  addition  to  small  Ivrical  pieces 

ontaipa  the  epic  "Roland".  Three  yean  later  ap- 
iH  aml  Iils  "Gedkhte"  i  Berlin,  1800),  which  are 
tirodrh  <>f  metrical  art  ami  noble  language,  but 
-.•rite-  freshness  t„  art  iticialit  v.  The  romance 
..<?*',     ,.  ,!,,,,r    Pondanned    His  tragedv 

Alarkm    poHWmn  no  enduring  worth,  although 

■octne  had  it  produced  at  Weimar.  RcMcgeTs 
iniporlaiiee  h,*  m  his  nutiieroiis  literary-critical 
writings,  and  in  his  successful  efforts  to  unite  simi- 

i  irty  minded  friends  (Tieek,  Kovafaa,  Schleiermacher) 

nto  an  annual  ion.  tl  School  of  Romanticism" 

1 lo  establish  and  spread  the  principles  of 

he   tiett   -chool.  Sehlegel  foumM  with  his  brother 

Mtgust  Wilhelm  the  journal    "Athenaum"  iITIISi; 
his  w:w  K,ven        .lftcr  two  years,  but  not  un- 
til it  had  attained  it,,  object.    It  proclaimed  the 


programme  for  the  many-sided  strivings  of  Roman- 
ticism. 

Of  the  works  of  Schlegel  two  still  maintain  their 
high  importance:  "  L'eber  die  Sprache  und  Weiaheit 
der  Inder"  (Heidelberg,  1808;  tr.  into  French,  Paris, 
1837),  and  "Die  Geschiehte  der  alten  und  neuen 
LiUratur"  (Vienna,  1815,  tr.  into  French,  Paris. 
1820).  While  these  two  works  may  be  surpassed 
in  many  particulars,  they  yet  contain  in  embryo  the 
modern  achievements  in  both  domains.  P.  Bauin- 
gartner,  the  latest  author  of  a  universal  literature, 
thus  regarded  Friedrich  ven  Schlegel  as  his  guide  ami 
master,  to  whom  he  believed  he  owed  his  chief  in- 
spiration. The  following  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English:  "Philosophy  of  History"  (Lon- 
don, ISolti;  "  l.eetureson  Modem  History"  i  l/ondon, 
1849);  ".Esthetic  and  Miscellaneous  Works"  (Lon- 
don, 1875). 

IUrn.  Dir  romniitrhr  XrWr  (2ml  Berlin.  lflOrtl:  GOocKr. 
Orundrw.  VI,  17-27.  contain*  Uw?  liuinilurr  until  I  WIS;  Minor. 
Pr<y*niteht  Juaewitchriften  Srhlrgrlt  (2ml  ml.,  1WM);  ALT. 
SrJiMrr  u.  die  QebrOdrr  Schlrfl  (IHIM);  QlaWB.  Priedrieh  N>» 
SsMtvrlt  Rrli<i%-«\  1 1000):  Salxer.  IUuttrirrtt  litteh.  drr  deuUrhri 
Lit.,  part  XXXVI.  pp.  H3S  40. 

N.  ScHEID. 

Schleswig,  formerly  a  duchy  and  diocese  of  north- 
weatcrn  Germany,  now  a  part  of  the  Prussian  Prov- 
ince of  Schlcswig-Holstein.  In  the  early  M  iddle  Ages 
the  southern  part  of  the  pen  insula  of  Jutland  was 
a  bone  of  contention  between  the  Germans  and  the 
Danes.  When  in  the  fifth  century  the  greater  part  of 
the  Germanic  population  hat!  left  the  region  in  order 
to  seek  a  new  home  in  Britain,  the  Danes  or  Jutes 
pushed  their  way  into  the  count ry  and  the  i»art  of  the 
Germanic  population  that  had  remained  behind  amal- 
gamated with  the  new  masters.  The  Frisians  were 
the  only  ones  to  retain  their  national  peculiarities  after 
losing  their  national  independence.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  century  Charlemagne  conquered  the 
southernmost  part  of  the  peninsula;  he  formed  the 
territory  on  the  Eider  into  a  Mark  as  a  protection 
against  the  Slavs.  As  early  as  his  reign  Christian 
missions  began  to  gain  a  foothold  in  the  region.  The 
first  preacher  of  the  Christian  faith  was  the  priest 
Atrebanus,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Willehad,  the  first 
Bishop  of  Bremen.  Atrebanus  founded  a  mission  sta- 
tion among  the  heathen  Ditlunarschians,  but  suffered 
the  death  of  a  martyr  during  the  Saxon  revolt  in  "SO. 
During  the  reign  Of  Lottil  the  Pious,  Aiehbishop  Ebo 
of  Reims,  the  emperor's  confidential  friend,  rc-estab- 
lished  the  mission,  but  without  great  success.  About 
8")0  Eho's  companion,  Ansgar  the  Apostle  of  the 
North,  erected  the  first  church  in  the  little  town  of 
Schleswig;  this  was  soon  followed  in  StiO  by  the 
building  of  the  church  at  Ripen.  These  success!  -  of 
the  mission  of  the  Carlovingiaii  period  were  destroyed 
during  the  heathen  reaction  that  followed.  Under 
the  vigorous  administration  of  the  German  king. 
Henry  I,  the  Mark  on  the  Eider  was  re-established  in 
0;M.  ami  soon  after  this  I'nni,  Archbishop  of  Ham- 
burg, once  more  took  in  hand  the  bringing  of  the  north 
to  Christianity.  Christian  communities  increased,  es- 
pecially after  the  Danish  King  Harold  Blue  Tooth 
(d.  086)  had  accepted  Christianity,  and  the  three  di- 
OOmm  of  Sehhmng,  Ripen,  atnl  Aarhaus  were  founded 
at  the  request  of  Archbishop  Adiddag  of  Bremen. 
These  dioceses  were  made  suffragans  of  Bremen.  The 
first  Bishop  of  Schleswig  w:is  I  Ions  I.  who  was  present 
in  HIS  at  the  German  synod  of  Ingclhcim.  The  Dio- 
cese  of  Schleswig.  though,  did  not  include  the  whole  of 

the  later  Duchy  of  Schleswig.  as  the  north*weetern 
part  lielonged  to  the  Diocese  of  Ripen,  ami  the  In- 
lands of  Alscn,  Aro,  and  Fehmarn  to  the  Diocese  of 
Ftlncn. 

During  the  reign  of  King  Harold  Blue  Tooth.  Chris- 
tianity liecainc  the  dominating  religion  of  Denmark 
anil  Schleswig  Paganism,  however,  regained  the 
■upremacy  when  Harold's  son  Svcn  with  the  Forked 
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Beard,  who  had  been  a  viking,  returned  home  in  985 
and  overthrew  hia  father.    Christians  were  ill-tr  ted 

X?  biZ,w  "T  W1W  mW"»**>  "d  the  5£ 
other  bishoiw  were  dnven  away.    Yet  in  the  hu,i 

C^tt^  ,,fe  Sa^  With  Forked  tur^edS 
Christianity,  and  his  son  Canute  the  Great  who  hv 

the  conquest  of  England  created  a  great  northerr  em 

In  |(BS  his  son-in-law  the  German  King  Conrad  II 

the  alliance  he  had  maintained  w  th  Germanv  for 
many  years.  The  Mark  included  the  terttorS  £ 
tween  the  Eider,  Schlei,  and  Treene.  The  Stical 
separa  ,on  from  the  German  Empire  w«2  «Kn  fS 
owed  by  the  ecclesiastical.    Canute  had  n£S££!i 

,^J2Mlnh,,mUrC,l,aftr,,d  had  divided  il  into  nine  di- 
f  ;  *  V  .  °ir  °/*,a  ^'P*™**  D»ni«h  archdiocese 
was  erected  at  Lund  for  all  these  bishoprics,  and 
notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the  Archbishop  01 
Bremen,  Schleswig  was  made  a  suffragan  of  Lund.  Be- 
fore long  the  political  union  with  Denmark  was  weak- 
ened again.  From  the  time  that  the  whole  of  Schles- 
wig belonged  to  Denmark  it  was  ruled  by  royal 

nf  fh!!0™;  ik  K°ve710rs  were  generally  princes 
of  the  royal  house  who  grew  steadily  more  inde- 
pendent of  the  king.  In  1115  Knut  Laward  was 
able  to  ga,n  the  viceregency  of  Schleswig  in  fief 

H  ^.  ,ef"tor>-  .Tm'«  «  was  laid  for 

a  more  independent  position  of  the  province  with- 
in the  Kingdom  of  Denmark.  Under  Knut's  suc- 
1fM3h,n7r*  .wa?  °/<5'n  united  with  Denmark, 
as  Waldemar  I  and  II.  dukes  of  Schleswig,  were  also 
kings  of  Denmark.  These  kings,  however,  sought  to 
keep  Schleswig  as ^  their  personal  domain,  separate 
from  the  administration  of  Denmark.  In  1231 
Abel  the  youngest  son  of  Waldemar  II,  was  granted 
the  duchy;  he  founded  an  independent  ducal  line 
mat  ruled  the  duchy  for  over  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years,  J 

Both  politically  and  ecclesiastically  the  two  cen- 
turies following  the  reign  of  Knut  Laward  form  the 
most  prosperous  period  of  the  province.    Of  the 
bishops,  Albcrtis  (1000  1134).  in  particular,  was  very 
active  in  his  office,  and  laboured  among  the  Frisiaiis 
who  had  been  conquered  by  Knut.    The  diocese 
ceived  large  grants  of  land  from  Waldemar  I,  pos- 
sensions  that  were  scattered  through  all  parts  of  the 
duchy;  m  IIS,  the  diocese  was  released  from  all  pay- 
ment of  imposts  and  taxes  to  t  he  king.    A  number  of 
monasteries  arose  that,  did  much  for  the  intellectual 
and  material  development  of  the  count rv;  nearly 
hirty  monasteries  can  be  proved  to  have  existed  in 
the  period  before  the  Reformation.    The  most  im- 
portant of  these  were  the  Cistercian  abbeys  of  Lti- 
gumkloster,  Guldhom,  and  Schleswig,  the  convent  of 
-  John  f(,r  Benedictine  nuns  at  Schleswig,  the  Fran- 

s!Xi;L.'i''<ma-1Prie8  i*l  Hadendebeo,  Tondern,  and 
schleswig,  and  the  Dominican  monastery  at  Schles- 
JSLi", ,h£  course  of  time  many  of  these  moims- 

in  T>?n  ^V^,1^  lam,ed  P«"««wi«»iM.  When 
in  132o  Duke  Eric  II  .lied  and  left  a  minor  son  Walde- 
mar V,  King  Christopher  II  of  T>enmark  wished  to 

cthT  /I"  K"ar<1,a.n  aml  ,hus  «liin  «>  «he 

H,  &in  r°W,*Vi:r,.th"  P°w,,rfuI  Count  Gerhard  III  of 
Holstein  of  the  Schauenburg  line,  who  was  an  uncle 

?\>}\tt'"T'  Td  ,alfl°  th?  Iatter'8  K«ardian,  opposed 
mil    h?      ruh!lr;1  K-T"U'<I  ,'ontro1  of  th"  K»v<Tnment, 
hnstopher  out  of  his  own  kingdom. 

ret  m  i-  V  A'l,,,;,P,i  <in«  "f  Denmark  and  in 
return  gave  the  Duchy  of  Schleswig  to  I, is  unci,. 

m     V,!h      "  became  united  at  the  same  time 

I.  U.I  Waldemar  made  a  law,  called  the  "Constitu- 
tion al.lemar.ana".  by  which  in  future  the  same  per- 
ns could  never  be  the  ruler  both  of  Denmark  sad 
Schleswig.    During  the  troubles  causal  by  XT 
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turn  of  the  banished  King  Christopher  the  Counts  of 

DuchvofTTr  Me  ,°  "laintain  'h«ir  ™«oX  the 
liar J V °rf^„h,e8W,T  1  »«  ™t  un,iI  ,ht'  «a  «f  <>r- 
1310) \h.l h,c.  «randtwn  of  Gerhard  III  (aasaasinated 
1,540)  that  the  counts  of  Hofetein  regained  pos.ves.sion 
of  Schleswig;  Gerhard  VI  was  graniKe'duX  i" 

gained  possession  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  duchy  of 
Hofeteui  on  account  of  the  extinction  of  the  line 
of  Kiel.  Since  this  time  Schleswis  has  alwnv-  h™>„ 
Empire"^'  *******  ^^-?^h?K^ 
On  the  death  in  1459  of  Adolf  VII,  son  of  Gerhard 
V  I,  the  line  of  the  counts  of  Schauenburg  became  ev- 

elected  m  1460  as  duke  and  count  the  Danish  Kinir 

of ttR  d  'fhe  °S?bai«  who  wasThe  ^ 

of  Adolf  s  sister.    I  he  new  duke  and  count,  though 
was  obliged  to  swear  that  both  countries  should  be 
forever  undivided  \  and  that  they  should  bVindc! 

ind  I",  r,  ^Dm^a  <LH>ir  int<,rn,u  ^"lini^rarion 
and  constitution.  Thus  both  territories  were  united 
bp,  personal  union  with  Denmark,  the  Duchy  of 
Schleswig  (which  had  been  a  Danish  fief),  and  the 
Countship  of  Holstein,  which  in  1474  was  also  raised 
to  a  duchy  by  the  Emperor  Frederick  III.  In  spite 
of  this  union  with  Denmark  both  territories  remained 
Carman  in  character;  the  language  of  the  courts  and 
of hcial  documents  was  German,  t  he  law  of  the  cities  was 
(  jerman  the  nobility  was  German,  the  bishop  and 
chapter  of  the  Diocese  of  Schleswig  were  chosen  from 
German  families  The  close  intellectual  union  with 
Gennany  was  s  ill  further  promoted  by  the  Reforma- 
tion, which  in  f>chleswig  as  in  the  whole  of  Denmark 
was  largely  the  work  of  the  rulers.    The  Bishop  of 

nlfcft  f  l|haf,  l"Ti0d'  Gottschalk  of  AhlJfeld 
(1.>2<-11)  fearlessly  opposed,  indeed,  the  intrusion  of 
the  new  doctrine,  but  his  efforts  had  little  success 
ror  in  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, especially  during  the  rule  of  the  counts  of  Hol- 
stein, the  bishops  had  ceased  to  be  independent  of  the 
dukes;  from  yassals  of  the  king  they  had  become  vas- 
Ja  ,  V!  '  ,  du,kws  ttn(1  had  sunk  ,nto  nw*e  local  bishops 
In  loM  Lutheranism  was  declared  the  religion  of  the 


state  by  Christian  III,  the  exercise  of  the  Catholic 
fuith  was  forbidden,  and  the  property  of  the  diocese 
was  confiscate!.  After  Gottschalk's  death  Tileman 
of  Hussen  was  appoints!  in  1541  the  first  Lutheran 
Bishop  of  behleswig.  He  was  followed  by  four  other 
Lutheran  bishops,  after  which  the  diocese  was  sup- 
pressed m  1024.  While  the  Catholic  Church  was  en- 
tirely suppressed  in  Schkwwig,  in  Holstein  a  few- 
Catholic  communities  were  permitted  to  remain  in  ex- 
istence. In  the  seventeenth  century  Catholic  Church 
Services  were  allowed  to  be  held  again  in  a  few  places. 
In  1007  all  these  Catholic  communities  were  placed' 
under  the  care  of  the  newly-established  Vicariate 
Apostolic  of  the  Northern  Missions,  and  shared  its 
vicissitudes. 

In  1.544  the  two  duchies  were  divided  between  the 
three  sons  of  the  king  and  Duke  Frederick  I  (d.  1533i. 
The  basis  of  the  division  was  this:  three  equal  por- 
tions were  formed  for  the  three  brothers  out  of  the 
duchies,  which  portions  were  named  after  the  castles 
of  Sonderburg,  Gottorp,  and  Haderslebcn,  while  the 
courts,  the  system  of  taxation,  the  army,  and  the 
diets  that  were  held  at  Flensburg  for  Schleswig,  and 
at  Kiel  for  Holstein,  remained  in  common.    When  in 
15S0  the  Hadersleben  line  became  extinct,  another 
division  was  made,  the  possessions  of  the  Haders- 
lebcn line  being  divided  1st  ween  King  Frederick  II 
and  Duke  Adolf  of  Holstein-Gottorp  (1.5Sn.  After 
this  there  were  two  lines:  the  royal,  which  was 
called  Sehleswig-Holstciii-Glfickstadt  after  the  seat 
of  administration  for  the  duchies,  and  from  which 
in  the  course  of  time  several  branches  sprang- 
Bccond,  a  ducal  line  called  the  Gottorp  line  which. 


1  l 
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besides  sharing  in  the  two  duchies,  also  owned  the 
former  Diocese  of  Liibeck.  Duke  Frederick  III  of 
Gottorp,  who  ruled  from  1616  to  1659,  put  an  end 
to  the  subdivisions  of  the  Gottorp  line  by  intro- 
ducing primogeniture.  During  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury the  two  ruling  dynasties  were  generally  hostile 
to  each  other  because  the  Gottorp  line  sought  alli- 
ance with  Sweden,  the  enemy  of  Denmark.  ThuB  the 
duchies  became  involved  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
and  the  two  wars  of  the  North.  In  the  Treaty  of 
Roeakilde  that  closet!  the  first  war  of  the  North,  the 
Gottorp  dynasty  received,  through  the  intervention 
of  Sweden,  full  sovereignty  by  the  suppression  of  Den- 
mark's suzerainty  over  its  share  of  the  duchies.  How- 
ever, in  the  Treaty  of  Stockholm  that  in  1720  closed 
the  second  war  of  the  North,  which  had  not  been  for- 
tunate for  Sweden,  the  Gottorp  line  was  obliged  to 
concede  its  share  of  Schleswig  to  Denmark  ana  only 
retained  its  possessions  in  Holstein.  The  whole  of 
Schleswig  was  now  obliged  to  recognise  the  Danish 
king  as  its  ruler.  In  the  treaties  of  1767  and  1773  the 
Gottorp  dynasty,  which  had  gained  the  throne  of 
Russia  in  the  person  of  Peter  III,  was  obliged  to  re- 
nounce its  possessions  in  Holstein  also,  in  return  for 
which  it  received  Oldenburg.  In  this  way  Denmark 
became  the  sole  ruler  of  Schlcswig-Holstein. 

The  union  of  the  two  duchies  with  the  German  Em- 
pire grew  continually  weaker,  especially  as  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  German  Empire  in  1806  the  duchies 
had  no  protection  against  the  policy  of  their  ruler; 
this  policy,  which  was  to  stamp  a  Danish  character 
upon  them,  was  not  affected  by  the  fact  that  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  made.  Holstein  a  part  of  the  German 
Empire.  The  Danes  showed  plainly  more  and  more 
their  determination  to  separate  the  t  wo  duchies,  which 
by  right  should  never  have  been  divided,  and  to  gain  at 
least  Schleswig  as  a  part  of  the  Danish  nation,  because 
the  population  of  Schleswig  wan  largely  Danish  in 
speech.  The  people,  however,  accepted  all  the  measures 
of  the  Danish  government  very  composedly,  as  the 
male  line  of  the  royal  dynasty  would  soon  beextinct  and 
the  female  line  was,  by  the  Salic  law  of  succession,  not 
capable  of  succeeding  in  the  duchies,  although  it  could 
in  Denmark.  The  duchies  were  satisfied  even  with 
the  constitution  granted  in  1834,  although  it  was  not 
one  in  common  for  both  duchies  and  did  not  preserve 
any  essential  right  of  the  people.  King  Christian, 
however,  in  1846  published  a  letter  in  which  he 
declared  the  Danish  right  of  succession  to  be  also 
vulid  in  the  duchies,  and  his  successor  Frederick  VIII 
(1848-63)  was  forced  by  popular  assemblies  at  Copen- 
hagen, soon  after  he  came  to  the  throne,  to  promise 
the  incorporation  of  Schleswig  into  the  Danish  king- 
dom. These  two  events  were  followed  by  a  revolt  of 
the  people  of  the  duchies.  On  24  March,  1848,  a  tem- 
porary provincial  government  was  established  at  Kiel, 
which  declared  that  it  assumed  for  the  time  being  in 
the  name  of  the  ruler,  the  Danish  king,  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  rights  of  both  duchies,  as  the  ruler  had 
been  forced  by  mob-rule  to  take  a  hostile  position  to 
the  duchies.  When,  upon  this,  Denmark  sent  troops 
into  Kchleswig-Holstcin,  not  only  did  the  population 
of  the  duchies  take  up  arms,  but  there  was  also  a  great 
national  movement  in  German v  in  favour  of  their  en- 
dangered countrymen  in  the  North.  Volunteers  from 
nil  parts  of  <  let-many  went  to  the  aid  of  the  people  of 
Sehleroig-lfnlstein.  Kin*  Frederick  William  IV  of 
I  niKHiti  sent  an  army  into  the  duchies  and  even  the 
t  of  the  German  Confederation  was  carried  away 
by  the  national  enthusiasm.  It  proclaimed  that 
f^hleswig  was  made  a  memlsT  of  the  German  Can- 
I.  ration  and  gave  to  Prussia  the  direction  of  the  war 
against  Denmark.    The  Prussian  troops  and  those  of 

lie  .confederation  won.  it  is  true,  several  brilliant  vic- 
tories, ps-nally  the  carrying  of  the  fortifications  of 
3?thW.  ,H,,wrv!'r-  «>  Iwk  of  a  German  fleet,  and 
*lie  threatened  interference  of  Russia  and  Great 


led  Prussia  to  consent  to  a  truce,  which  was 
followed  by  a  treaty  in  1850  that  was  also  accepted  by 
the  German  Confederation.  Contrary-  to  the  general 
promise  that  the  rights  of  the  duchies  should  be  re- 
spected, they  were  again  given  to  Denmark.  After 
this  the  five  Great  Powers  declared  at  a  conference 
held  at  London  in  1852,  that  the  Danish  Kingdom  was 
indivisible  in  all  its  parts,  that  the  separate  position  of 
the  duchies  should  be  maintained  within  this  king- 
dom, and  that  should  the  male  line  of  the  Danish 
dynasty  become  extinct  the  succession  was  to  fall  to 
the  House  of  Glucksburg.  In  this  way  the  right  of 
succession  previously  valid  in  the  duchies  of  the  Elbe 
was  thrown  aside,  and  the  Augustenburg  line,  that  had 
branched  off  from  the  Danish  royal  house  in  the  six- 
teenth century,  was  excluded  from  the  succession  to 
Schleswig  Holstein.  Consequently  the  German  Con- 
federation and  Frederick,  Crown  prince  of  Augusten- 
burg,  protested  against  the  London  protocol,  while 
Prussia  and  Austria  recognized  it. 

After  the  duchies  were  handed  over  to  Denmark 
there  was  an  energetic  attempt,  especially  in  Schles- 
wig, to  make  these  provinces  entirely  Danish  in  char- 
acter. All  connexion  with  Holstein  was  set  aside, 
a  custom-house  was  erected  on  the  Eider,  Danish 
preachers,  teachers,  and  troops  were  sent  into  Schles- 
wig, while  the  German  soldiers  and  officers  were 
brought  into  Danish  garrisons,  and  lastly  Danish  was 
made  t  he  language  of  the  Church  and  schools.  When 
the  male  line  of  the  Danish  royal  family  became  ex- 
tinct at  the  death  of  Frederick  VII  (15  November, 
1863),  according  to  the  regulations  of  the  London 
protocol  Christian  of  Glucksburg  succeeded  as  Chris- 
tian IX.  Immediately  after  his  accession  Christian 
announced  a  constitution  which  included  the  uncon- 
ditional incorporation  of  Schleswig  into  Denmark.  The 
proclamation  of  this  Constitution  of  November  was  fol- 
lowed in  Germany  by  unprecendented  excitement  and 
manifestations  of  disapproval,  and  the  demand  was 
made  for  the  complete  separation  of  the  duchies  from 
Denmark.  Holstein  was  occupied  by  the  troops  of  the 
German  Confederation ;  even  Prussia  and  Austria  now 
took  the  part  of  the  duchies.  These  powers  called 
upon  Denmark  to  withdraw  the  Constitution  of  No- 
vember, and  when  these  demands  were  rejected  they 
sent  Prussian  and  Austrian  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Prussian  Field  Marshal  Wrangel  into 
Schleswig  in  Feb..  1864.  After  the  fortifications  of 
Duppel,  the  Island  of  Alsen,  and  the  entire  peninsula 
of  Jutland  had  been  gained  by  the  Germans  the 
Danes  saw  themselves  compelled  to  yield.  In  the 
Peace  of  Vienna  (October,  1864)  King  Christian  re- 
nounced all  rights  over  Schleswig  and  Holstein  in 
favour  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  the  King  of 
Prussia,  and  recognized  in  advance  whatever  dispo- 
sition the  two  monarchs  should  make  of  these  prov- 
inces. The  possession  in  common  of  the  duchies  only 
increased  the  strain  of  the  relations  existing  between 
Prussia  and  Austria.  Austria  desired  to  form  a  new 
state  of  the  German  Confederation  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Duke  of  Augustenburg,  while  Prussia,  on 
the  contrary,  preferred  to  keen  the  region  for  itself 
and  only  permit  the  country  to  have  a  ruler  of  its  own 
if  all  traffic,  all  customs,  and  the  army  of  the  new  state 
were  under  the  control  of  Prussia.  The  Prince  of 
Augustenburg  would  not  consent  to  such  an  i 
ment.  In  the  Treaty  of  Gastein  of  14  Aug.,  1865, 1 
duchies  were  divided  bet  ween  t  he  two  powers.  Austria 
took  in  charge  the  administration  of  Holstein.  Prussia 
that  of  Schleswig.  It  was  seen  from  the  start  that  this 
solution  of  the  question  could  not  be  of  long  duration. 
The  tension  between  the  two  fiowers  for  pre-eminence 
in  Germany  led  in  the  next  year  to  a  war  between 
them.  Austria  was  defeated,  was  oblige. I  to  with- 
draw from  the  German  Confederation  and  to  renounce 
all  rights  to  Schleswig  and  Holstein  in  favour  of 
From  1  S<17  the  two  duchies  have  formed  the 
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Prussian  province  of  Schlcswig-Holstein  (see  Ger- 
many, Vicariate  Apostolic  ok  Northern). 

Keo  bibliography  in  KiwiiKn-BK.itoN.  /Catalog  iter  Umdtmtnblio- 
thek  far  Sektrttetg-llaJtirtn  iSchleawig,  1890-98);  QurUentamm- 
luna   tier   GftUtehafl  fur    *rhU*triit-holAtein-laurnhurgueAe  tie- 

tehirkt*  (5  VoU..  Kiel.  1H«2  ) ;  SchltnnQ-Hahtnn-LnuenburQwk* 

Begtmten  und  Urkunden  (3  vol*..  Hamburg  ami  I-cipii*.  1886-9B) ; 
Zrittchnft  item    V rrnn*  fur    *rhle*u*a-halstein-Uiirnhurguen*  (ir- 

tchtehe  (Kiel,  1870  );  Arrhir  far  Staatm-  umt  Kirrhrnvrtrhirkl* 

drr  ffertagtiimrr  SrAltneig,  HoUtein  unit  l^autnburg  (5  vol*..  Al- 
tcina,  1833-43):  CltKiaTIAIVI,  (Jetchientt  drr  llrrtogtumrr  Srhln- 
trig  unit  Hatmtrin  (4  vols..  Honshu  rg  and  I«iptig.  1776-70).  con- 
tinued by  Hkiskwiscb  and  Kobbb  (3  parts,  1784-1834);  Waiti, 
SchU«rio~liot*tr\n*  Ornrhirhtt  (2  vol*..  Gdttingen,  1851-32); 
lot*,  Kurt*  SchUtmu - Holttriniiichs  lMniie*ge*thiekte  (2nd  ed., 
Kiel.  1H0H) ;  8ach.  Dot  tlerzogtum  ScMrmg  in  teinrr  tthno- 
i,'.  -  i  1  .''i  und  nalionaUn  Sntwicktung  (3  parts,  Halle,  189ft, 
1907):  InHM  \so  Michelmen,  Sekletvrig.U,UHetniMrhe  Kirrhm- 
gnthirhtt  (4  parts,  Kiel,  1873-70);  Dir.  ftrni-  unit  KunttdrntmOltr 
drr  Prorim  ttehttr  wig- HoUtein.  ed.  HafrT  (3  vols.,  Kiel.  1887-89); 
— tTBKBT,  Kirthrngrtrhirhte  Schtctwig-HoUteint  (Kiel,  1907) ; 
Mm  fur  $ehUncig-koUU%ni»eke  KirehengtseJticku 

Joseph  Lins. 

Schlo'r,  AxoysIcb,  ascetical  writer,  b.  at  Vienna, 
17  June,  1805;  d.  at  Grai,  2  Nov.,  1852.  After  com- 
pleting  his  studies  at  Vienna  he  was  ordained  priest 
on  22  Aug.,  1828,  and  placed  as  chaplain  at  Altler- 
chenfeld.  In  1831  he  was  prefect  of  studies  at  the 
seminary  of  Vienna  and  at  the  same  time  took  ad- 
vanced studies  in  theology,  earning  the  degree  of 
Doctor  in  1832.  Two  years  later  he  was  appointed 
spiritual  director  of  the  Frintaneum  and  chaplain 
at  the  Court  and  confessor  to  Emperor  Ferdinand. 
He  resigned  his  position  in  1837,  laboured  as  chaplain 
for  the  Germans  at  Verona,  was  then  adopted  into 
the  Diocese  of  >Seckau  and  made  spiritual  director 
at  the  priests'  seminary  in  Graz.  Here  he  spent  the 
rest  of  his  days,  doing  much  for  the  reformation 
of  the  clergy  in  Austria,  especially  by  the  reintro- 
duction  of  spiritual  retreats  and  by  his  writings.  The 
principal  of  these  are:  "Warum  bin  ich  Katnolik?", 
published  between  1834  and  1837;  "Jesu  mein 
Verlangen",  a  much-valued  prayerbook  (1835,  7th 
ed.,  1902);  "Philanthropic  ties  Glaubcns,  oder  das 
kirchliche  Ix»ben  in  Verona  in  der  neuesten  Zeit", 
1839;  " Geistesubungcn  ties  hi.  Ignatius"  (1840); 
"Clericus  orans  et  meditans"  (1841,  1883);  "Der 
geistliche  Wegweiser"  (1842),  to  which  is  added  an 
instruction  showing  how  a  priest  can  obtain  a  good 
library;  "Der  Kleriker  in  der  Einsamkeit"  (1844, 
1902);  " Betrachtungen  fur  Pri ester  und  Kleriker"  (3 
vols.,  1847;  1900).    His  sermons  were  published  in 

i  Sermons 


1851,  and  a  spec  ial  edition  of  his  Lenten  ! 
issued  in  1905. 

Hut.-p.4il.  Blatter,  V.  fiOO;  Limrr  Qunrtalmrhr,  (1883),  8S6; 
(1884).  188.  (180:)).  431:  Atttm*.  Hrut*cAt  Biogr..  a.  v.;  W rax- 
In  rK,  Biogr.  Lti.  dt*  Kaittrtum*  Otttrrrnck,  XXX,  132;  Hlr- 
tbr,  AW,  II.  11*3. 

Francis  Mersuman. 

Schlosser,  John  Frederick  Henrt,  jurist,  b.  at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main,  30  December,  1780;  d.  there, 
22  January,  1851.  He  studied  jurisprudence  at  vari- 
ous universities,  among  others  at  Jena,  where  he  en- 
tered into  familiar  relations  with  Schiller  and  Goethe. 
After  receiving  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Jurisprudence 
(1803),  he  settled  at  Frankfort  as  an  advocate,  later 
being  appointed,  by  Primate  Prince  Dalberg,  counsel 
of  the  municipal  court  (1808),  counsellor  for  the  high 
schools  and  studies,  and  director  of  the  grand-ducal 
Iveeum  (1812).  On  the  dissolution  of  the  Grand 
duchy  of  Frankfort,  Schlosser  resigned  his  office,  and 
in  1814  entered  the  Catholic  Church  with  his  wife 
Sophie  (nfe  Du  Fay).  Ho  was  one  of  the  ropresent- 
i  tives  of  his  native  city  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna. 
He  was  later  one  of  the  most  determined  champions 
of  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  community  in  Frankfort, 
and  successfully  advocated  the  civil  equality  of  every 
Christian  denomination.  Soon,  however,  he  with- 
drew from  public  life,  and  after  1825  usually  spent  the 
winter  in  Frankfort,  passing  the  summer  at  his  coun- 
try seat,  Ncuburg  near  Heidelberg.  As  he  was  chari- 
X1II.-35 


tabic,  hospitable,  and  free  from  all 
narrowness,  and  devoted  himself  who!c-heart«dlv  to 
scientific  undertakings  (e.g.  the  Monuments  Ger- 
mania?)  besides  possessing  a  fine  artistic  sense,  his 
home  soon  became  a  centre  for  the  lending  spirits  in 
literature,  art,  and  science.  With  Goethe  he  re- 
mained ever  on  terms  of  familiarity,  and  was  his 
zealous  collaborator  in  the  romance  "Aus 


Lcben  ".    On  the  death  of  the  great  writer, ! 
began  a  "Goethe  Collection",  which  later  passed  to 


the  ecclesiastical  seminary  at  Mains.  He  wrote: 
"Die  morgenlandische  orthodoxc  Kirche  Russlands" 
(Heidelberg,  1845);  "Die  Kirche  in  ihren  Liedern 
durch  alle  Jahrhunderte "  (2  vols.,  Freiburg,  1851: 
2nd  ed.,  1863).  After  his  death  his  wife  published 
from  his  paprs  four  booklets  (1856-9),  and  Frese 
published  "Goethe-Briefc  aus  Schlossers  Nachlass" 
(Stuttgart,  1877). 
AUgm.  dtuUtkt  Biogr.,  mi  (Leipaig.  1890).  541  aq. 
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Schmsiigrueber,  Francis  Xavier,  canonist,  b. 
at  Griesbach,  Bavaria,  9  Oct.,  1663;  d.  at  Dillingcn, 
7  Nov.,  1735.  Entering  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1679 
he  made  his  studies  at  Ingolstadt,  obtaining  the 
doctorate  both  in  theology  and  canon  law.  He 
taught  humanities  at  Munich.  Dillingcn,  and  Neu- 
burg;  philosophy  at  Mindelheim,  Augsburg,  and 
Ingolstadt;  dogmatic  theology  at  Innsbruck  and 
Lucerne.  From  1703  to  1716  (with  an  interruption 
of  two  years  when  he  occupied  the  chair  of  moral 
theology)  he  was  professor  of  canon  law,  alternating 
between  Dillingcn  and  Ingolstadt.  He  was  twice 
chancellor  of  the  University  of  Dillingen;  for  two 
years  censor  of  books  for  the  Jesuits  at  Home,  and  for 
a  like  period  prefect  of  studies  at  Munich.  His 
judgment  and  clearness  in  expounding  questions  in 
ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  cause  him  to  be  held  in 
great  esteem  even  to-day.  His  chief  work,  "Jus 
Ecclesiasticum  Universum",  first  published  at  Ingol- 
stadt in  1817,  underwent  various  editions,  the  last 
appearing  at  Rome  (1 843-5)  in  twelve  quarto 


A  compendium  of  this  work  was  styli 
sacrorum  canonum  doctrina  " ;  another,  "  Compendium 
juris  ecclesiastici";  both  were  published  at  Augs- 
burg in  1747.  Grandclaude's  work  (Paris  1882-3) 
is  practically  a  compendium  of  Schmalsgruebor. 
Other  writings  are:  "Judicium  ecclesiasticum", 
"Clerus  swcularis  et  regularis",  "Sponsulia  et  matri- 
monia",  "Crimen  fori  ecclesiastic^',  "Consilia  seu 
reaponsa  juris";  all  appeared  at  Augsburg  between 
1712  and  1722. 

MboERKR,  Annate*  IngoUtadirnrit  Aoaiirmur.  HI  (Ingolstadt, 
1782),  142:  db  Backer.  BMiotkiavt.  «1.  Somukrvcmjeu,  VII 
(1896).  795  «!.;  Allg.  BeaUncyk.  (Rstisbon.  1888). 

Andrew  B.  Meehan. 

Schmld,  Christoph  von,  writer  of  children's  stories 
and  educator,  b.  at  Dinkelsbuchl,  in  Bavaria,  15  Aug., 
1768;  d.  at  Augsburg  in  1854.  He  studied  theology 
at  Dillingen,  and\  having  been  ordained  priest  in  1791, 
served  as  assistant  in  several  parishes  till  1798,  when 
he  was  placed  at  t  he  head  of  a  large  school  in  Thann- 
hausen  on  the  Mindel,  where  he  taught  for  many 
years.  Ho  soon  began  writing  books  for  children,  of 
which  the  earliest  was  "  First  Lessons  about  God  for 
the  Little  Ones",  written  in  words  of  one  syllable; 
next,  a  "Bible  History  for  Children",  a  work  which 
became  very  popular  far  beyond  the  confines  of 
Bavaria;  and,  lastly,  lus  famous  stories  for  children. 
From  1816  to  1826  he  was  parish  priest  at  Oberstadion 
in  Wurtemberg.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  appointed 
canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Augsburg,  where  he  died  of 
cholera  in  his  eighty-seventh  year.  In  1841  he  began 
the  publication  of  a  complete  edition  in  twenty-four 
volumes  of  his  scattered  writings.  In  the  introduction 
he  tells  his  readers  how  his  stories  were  written.  They 
not.  composed  for  an  unknown  public,  and  in  a 
spirit,  but  for  children,  among  whom  the 
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author  <lailv  moved,  and  were  not  at  fust  meant  for 
publication.  To  enforce  his  lessons  m  religious  in- 
struction, he  Bought  to  illustrate  them  by  examples 
taken  fron  Christian  antiquity,  fr<>"'  legends,  and 

other  sources. 
I'sually  a  story  or 
a  chapter  was  read 
to  the  children 
r  school  hours 
M  a  reward,  on 
condition  that 

i hey  should  write 
it  down  at  home. 
He  thus  became 
familiar  with  the 
range  of  thought 
I  the  speech  of 
children,  and  was 
•ful  to  speak 
their  language 
rather  than  that 
mi  hooks.  He  was 
able  to  observe 
with  his  own  eyes 
what  it  was  that 
impressed  the 
minds,  and  hearts 

of  children  both  of  tender  and  of  ri|«  r  years.  Their 
manner  of  repeating  the  rtoriei  also  helped  him. 

He  ml  the  pioneer  writer  of  books  foe  children,  ami 
hii  great  merits  are  fully  acknowledged  by  both  Cath- 
olic and  Protestant  w  riters  on  pedagogies.  His  stones 
haw  been  translated  into  twenty-four  languages,  and 
in  this  day  he  is  regarded  in  Germany  as  the  prince  of 
.writers  for  the  young.  He  is  the  greatest  edu- 
oduced  in  the  eighteenth  century, ,  and 
ranks,  both  as  to  theory  and  practice,  with  the  most 
celebrated  o(  modern  educators.  Canon  Schmid  was 
the  kta  J  of  ■  mild,  charitable,  unselfish  man.  of  child- 
like simplicity  of  character,  a  devout  Catholic  priest, 
whose  virtue*  are  mirrored  in  his  writings.  On  3  Sep- 
tember,  IflOl.Thannhausen  unveiled  t  he  bronse  statue 
of  the  celebrated  storv-w  ritcr  and  i-diicator. 

BrimuruiH/tn  iMetnoim),  published  by  U  kkker  (Aug^tmrg. 

.  -  \mid,  cd.  Wmtih 
(Munich,  1  v.s..  MoiuU—dtrifl  ffU  iathutiuht  Lehrtrinnrn  (1005, 
nn.  I  un<l  'Ji.  _  _ 

B.  GltLDNER. 
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Schmidt,  Fhiedhich  von,  b.  at  Frickcnhofcn, 
1825;  d.  at  Vienna,  1891.    After  studying  at  the 
technical  high  school  at  Stuttgart,  he  became,  in  1H45, 
one  of  the  guild  of  workmen  employed  in  building 
the  Cologne  cathedral,  on  which  he  worked  for  fif- 
teen years.    Most  of  the  working  drawings  for  the 
towers  were  made  by  Schmidt  and  Stats.    In  1848 
he  attained  to  the  rank  of  master-workman  and  in 
1850  passed  the  state  examination  as  architect. 
After  becoming  u  Catholic  in  1858.  he  went  to  Milan 
as  professor  of  architecture  and  began  the  restora- 
tion of  the  cathedral  of  San  Ambrogio.    On  account 
of  the  confusion  caused  by  the  war  of  1859  he  went 
to  Vienna,  where  he  was  a  professor  at  the  academy 
and  cathedral  architect  from  1  S»V2 ;  in  1S05  he  received 
the  title  of  chief  architect,  anil  in  18S8  was  ennobled 
by  the  emperor.    Next  to  Ferstel  he  is  the  most 
important  modern  Gothic  architect.    In  this  style 
he  built  at  Vienna  the  Church  of  St.  Lazarus,  the 
church  of  the  White  Tanners,  that  of  the  Brigittincs. 
He  alno  built  the  Classical  gtftntumum  with  a  Gothic 
facade  and  the  memorial  building  erected  on  the  site 
fif  the  amphitheatre  thnt  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
The  last  mentioned  building  was  in  Venetian  Gothic. 
A  large  numlier  of  small  ecclesiastical  and  secular 
buildings  in  Austria  anil  Germany  were  dcsigni-d  by 
him.    His  last  work  was  the  restoration  of  the  ca- 
thedral at  Fiinfkirchcn  in  Hungary.    His  chief  fame 
however  he  gained  by  his  restoration  of  the  Cathedral 


„f  St  Stephen  at  Vienna.    He  took  down  the  spire 
and  worked  on  it*  rebuilding  up  to  1872.    His  design 
for  the  town-hall  of  Vienna  was  also  a  very  success- 
ful one.    The  projecting  middle  section  has  a  line 
central  tower  that  rises  free  to  a  height  of  328 
ft.  and  is  flanked  by  four  smaller  towers.  This 
section  harmoniously  combines  height  with  broad 
horizontal  members.    A  large  court  and  six  sma  ler 
ones  are  enclosed  by  the  exU-nsive  building,  the 
wings  of  which  end  in  pavilions.    Nothing  in  the 
building  shows  the  regularity  of  a  set  P»ltorn-.  the 
architect,  rather,  made  skilful  use  of  individual 
Renaissance  motifs.    When  he  began  m  \  ienna  his 
manner  was  rather  stiff,  but  he  worked  his  way  up 
to  artistic  freedom.    In  building  the  parish  church 
at  Ftlnfhaua  he  even  ventured  to  set  a  facade  with 
two  towers  in  front  of  an  octagonal  central  structure 
with  a  high  cupola  and  a  corona  of  chapels.  His 
motto  was  to  unite  German  force  with  Italian  iree- 
dom.    He  modified  the  tendency  to  height  in  the 
German  Gothic  by  horizontal  members  and  intro- 
duced many  modifications  into  the  old  standard  ot 
the  stvle  in  order  to  attain  a  more  agm-able  general 
effect."   In  this  way  he  always  remained  unfettered 
and  original  in  his  style  and  replaced  in  part  what 
was  lacking  in  decorative  details  or  in  the  means  ot 
pnxlucing  the  same.    He  was  teacher  and  model  to 
many  younger  architects.    A  bronze  statue  of him 
has  be^n  placed  before  the  town-hall  of  Vienna. 
His  son  Heinrich  was  overseer  at  the  budding  of  tnef 
cathedral  of  Frankfort  and  afterwards  professor  ol 
medieval  architecture  at  Munich.  ^ 

Sehmi,U  (DO-eldorf.  1891);  KtrBN.  Ku,m^«A«A<«.  II  (New 
Y°*  I90°»-  G.  GlETMASN. 

Schnoemann,  Gerard,  b.  at  WeaeL  Low^RJdne, 
12  Feb  1829;  d.  at  Kerkrade,  Holland,  20  >ov^ 
1885.  After  studying  law  for  three  years,  he  entered 
the  seminary  at  Munater  where  he  was  0^  "^ 
deacon  in  1850.  He  became  a  member  of  t  he  Society 
of  Jraus,  24  Nov.,  1851,  and  was  ordained  priest  on 
22  Dec,  1850.  For  some  years  he  taught  philoso- 
phy at  Bonn  and  Aachen,  and  subsequently  lec- 
tured on  church  history  and  canon  ."fw  m  toe  Jes- 
uit srholasticate  at  Maria  Laach.  His  first  notable 
publication  was  "Studien  Hononiutfrage 
(Freiburg,  1804)  in  which  he  refuted  the  opinion  of 
IMlingcr.'  Between  the  years  1805  and  870  he 
contributed  a  number  of  timelv  and  important  dis- 
sertations to  "Die  Kncychca  Pajmt  Pius  IX  and 
"  Das  ocumenische  Coned",  two  series  of  pajiers  hat 
were  published  at  Freiburg  under  the  general  tie 
of  "Stimmcn  aus  Maria-Laach'  .  In  1871  the  Stim- 
men"  became  a  regular  monthly  review  and  for  sw 


men     necamc  a  "'K'"'"    M 

years  was  edited  bv  Father  Schnecmann  He  ass 
moreover  the  chief  promoter  in  the  ""^ration 
and  publication  of  the  "Acta  ct  decreta .  «  crorum 
conciliorum  mtcntHjrum"  commonly  called  IA>  - 
lectio  Lacensis",  and  died  while  preparing  the  locu 
menu  of  the  Vatican  Council  for  the  seventh >tM 
last  volume.  His  work  "Controversiarum  de  .bun* 
gratis  liberique  arbitrii  eoncordia  mitia  et  progns- 
bus"  (Freiburg,  1881),  was  the  occasion  of  a  reni*ea 
controversy  on  the  nature  ol f  grace  and  free  »^ 

teem*.  VII  (Fmbum.  1KH.V.  '«  ^V'^. T Tta- 

doetrina  d<  eaUprralxonf  On  (Parw,  1H92).  P^SSSTtSSk 
fZi*  dixtrin*  £  Turner  d,  prvmUxon, 

Schoenberg,    MaTtaUa   von,    author,   b.  at 

Ehingen,  in  the  Diocese  of  Constance,  9  NoTm ,  TO> 
d.  at  Munich,  20  Apr..  1792.  Of  his  early  life  little 
is  known:  he  entered  the  Societ  y  of  Jesus  on  to  N ■  pt-. 
1780.  From  1700  to  1772  he  was  in  charge  «• 
Bhemovm  Aurea,  an  institution  founded  for  tne 
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purpose  of  spreading  among  the  faithful  instructive 
boob,  written  in  a  style  that  should  ,>rovc  attrac- 
tive and  intelligible  even  to  the  unlettered.  Shortly 

by  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  as  his  ecclesiastical  coun- 
j.l  A/"  VnllrlnK. .champion  of  Christian  morals 
and  the  Catholic  religion,  Srhoenbcrg,  besides  com- 
piling prayer-books  and  willing  i-ducattonal  works 
wrote  several  treatises  on  the  fundamental  truths  of 
religion,  and  many  devotional  and  meditative  books 
and  brochures  designed  to  quicken  the  devotion  of 
the  people  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  the  Sacred 
Meart.  So  successful  was  he  in  his  apostleship  of 
tbe  press  that  many  of  his  writings^Sommcrvogel 
mentions  nearly  forty  in  all— ran  through  five  and 
six  editions    the  following  are  perhaps  his  best 

kTT  ^°rLks,:  ,  Dle  ZieRk  der  Jugend";  "Der 
hofhche  Schiller";  "Die  Religionsgrunde  in  ihren 
ordenthehen  Zusammenhange " ;  "Der  SantfmQthige 
Uinst  ;  Wahrheitsgrunde  des  katholischen  Haupt- 
grundsatzes  fur  die  Unfehlbarkeit  der  Kirche". 

•      243  James  A.  Cahill. 

Schdffer,  Petek,  publisher  and  printer,  b.  at 
•  r^eim.on  the  Rhme  about  1425;  d.  at  Main* 
in  mu  As  a  cleric  in  minor  orders,  he  was  in  Paris 
in  1451  working  as  a  manuscript  copyist.  In  1455 
he  appeared  as  a  witness  at  Mains  for  Johannes  Fust 

against  Guten- 
berg.    Later  he 


of  the  time.  A  second  son  of  Schoffer's,  Peter  the 
22E»*TS  VT*'6  ^d  printer,  and 

?2fg£. h'8  ™e  «t  Mainz,  1509-23,- at  Worms, 
Hi™;iat  ?trfburf-  IfflMKi  at  Venice,  154 1-42 
Mis  son  Ivo  took  up  his  quarters  at  Mainz,  1531-55, 

grandfather™        °n         PrintinK  business  of  iuB 


Heinrich  Wilhelm  Wallao. 


place  for  the  teaching  and 
mailt,  or  a  body  of  singers 
purpose  of  rendering  the 
Church  the  sinking 
order  to  set  them 


Schola  Cantorum,  a 

practice  of  ecclesiastical 
banded  together  for  the 
music  in  church.  In  the  primitiv. 
was  done  by  the  clergy,  but,  in 
free  from  this  and  enable  them  to  give  their  attention 
to  what  strictly  pertained  to  their  office,  trained 
"«for  the  musical  part  of  the  liturgy  were  in- 
jd.  rope  Hilary  (d.  }  IS)  is  sometimes  credited 
with  having  inaugurated  the  first  schola  eantomm, 
but  it  was  Gregory  the  Great,  as  we  are  told  in  his 
lite  by  John  the  Deacon,  who  established  the  school 
on  a  firm  basis  and  endowed  it.  The  house  in  which 
the  schJa  was  lodged  was  rebuilt  in  844  by  Pope 
Sergius  II,  who  had  himself  been  trained  in  it,  as  were 
also  the  popes^Sergius  I,  Gregory  II,  Stephen  III, 


married  Fust's 
daughter,  Chris- 
tine, and  he  was 
a  partner  of  Fust 
in  the  publishing 
business  until 
1456,  from  that 
date  up  to  1503 
printing  indepen- 
dently. Schoffer 
may    have  be- 
come an  experi- 
enced printer  as 
an    assistant  of 
Fust  and  perhaps 
of  Gutenberg,  but 
he  had  no  share 
whatever  either 
in  the  invention 
-  or  in  the  improve- 
ment   °'  typog- 
raphy, as  has  been  claimed  for  him  and  his  descend- 
ants; this  is  certain,,  notwithstanding  the  splendid 
impressions  of  the  Psalters  bearing  his  name  and 
published  in  1457  and  14.59,  the  technical  prep- 
aration of  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Gutenberg. 
I  he  evident  deterioration  of  books  issued  at  the 
end  of  the  century  proves  that  Schoffer  made  no 
technical  improvement  in  the  art  of  printing  The 
work  of  Schoffer's  press  shows  all  the  technical  ex- 
cellence of  Jus  predecessors,  but  no  advance.    He  did 
mu  i        the  development  of  the  art  of  printing  by 
establishing  commercial  relations  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  Germany.    But  the  management  of  his  press 
was  always  conservative,  and  he  published  almost 
exclusively  WOrks  on  civil  law,  canon  law,  and  the- 
a**','  u    •  n<Mther  ma*k  improvements  nor  did  he 
adopt  the  improvements  of  his  contemporaries,  such 
as  reducing  the  size  of  his  books,  issuing  popular 
books,  etc     At  the  time  of  Schoffer's  death  rnanv 
printers  of  Germany  and  Italy  had  long  surpassed 
both  his   publications   and   his  press.  Schoffer's 
son  John  earned  on  the  business,  1503-31  The 
son  was  a  capable  printer  and  exerted  hiniself  to 
improve  the  work  produ.-ed  by  his  press,  but  was 
unable  to  place  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  printers 


and  Paul  I.  This  Roman  school  furnished  the  ch 
at  most  of  the  papal  functions  and  was  governed  by 
an  official  called  prior  schola  cantorum  or  simply 
Tw'u  Cardinal  Thomasi's  preface  to  the 

twelfth-century  Vatican  antiphonary,  we  learn  that 
amongst  his  other  duties,  hc  had  r'to  point  out  to 
each  individual,  the  day  before,  what  responsory 
he  was  to  sing  in  the  night  office".  From  Rome  the 
institution  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  Church. 
Pepin,  the  father  of  Charlemagne,  first  introduced 
woman  chanters  into  France,  placing  them  at  Lyons. 
Charlemagne  encouraged  the  work,  and  through  his 
influence  several  other  schools  were  established  in 
his  empire.  That  of  Met*  became  one  of  the  most 
famous;  other  well-known  ones  were  at  Hirschau 
Corbie,  and  St.  Gall.    In  England  the  diffusion  of  the 

o.°' nw-J^ni  WM  (lu.e  chiefly  to  St-  B""*  Bwcop  and 
St.  Wilfrid.    Several  of  the  cathedrals  (e.  g.  York 
Sarutn,  Hereford,  and  Worcester)  and  many  of  the 
abbeys  (e.  g.  Glastonbury  and  Malmesbury)  had 
important  schola  cantorum  attached  to  them  The 
Protestant  Reformation  put  an  end  to  the  English 
schools,  while  abroad  they  seem  to  have  died  out 
when  paid  singers  began  to  be  employed  in  the 
churches,  though  perhaps  the  maUri&c  or  cathedral 
choir-school  of  to-day  may  be  regarded  as  their 
legitimate  successor.    In  monasteries  at  the  present 
day  the  name  schola  cantorum  is  often  applied  to  cer- 
tain selected  monks  whose  duty  it  is  to  chant  the  more 
elaborate  portions  of  the  liturgical  music,  such  as  the 
gradual*  and  alleluias  at  Mass,  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity joining  only  in  the  simpler  parts.    The  offi- 
cial in  charge  of  such  a  schola  is  usually  called  the 
In  recent  times  the  chief  schools  of 
chant  have  been  at  Ralisbon,  Mechlin 
Beuron,  and  greatest  of  all,  Solesmes.  In 
these  the  study  of  the  MSS.  and  the  work  of  restoring 
the  traditional  chant  of  the  Church  have  been  pursued 
with  much  success.    The  schola  of  Solesmes  was  com- 
menced by  Dom  Gucranger  and  has  been  ably  carried 
on  by  his  successors,  DD.  Pothier  and  Mocquereau. 
The  latter  is  precentor  at  Solesmes  (now  in  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  England),  while  the  papal  commission  en- 
trusted with  the  work  of  preparing  t  he  official  Vatican 
edition  of  the  Chant  is  presided  over  by  Abbot 
Pothier.    (See  Gueranoer,  Prosper  Louis  Pas- 
chal; Solesmes.) 

G.  CraiiAN  Alston. 


IliU.  iu.  o.  s.  B. 
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SCHOLASTICISM 


Saint. 


Saint.  See 


Scholasticism  w  a  term  used  to  designate  both  a 
method  and  a  system.  It  is  applied  to  theology  as  well 
as  to  philosophy.  Scholastic  theology  is  distinguished 
from  Patristic  theology  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  posi- 
tive theology  on  theothor  (seeTHEOLOUY).  Theschool- 
men  themselves  distinguished  lictween  iheologin  mjx-c u- 
latim  my  KhnUuitica  and  ihtologia  positiva.  Applied 
to  philosophy,  the  word  " Scholastic "  is  often  used, 
also,  to  designate  a  chronological  division  intervening 
between  the  end  of  the  Patristic  era  in  the  fifth  century 
ami  the  beginning  of  the  modern  era,  about  1450.  It 
will,  therefore,  make  for  clearness  and  order  if  we  con- 
sider: I.  The  origin  of  the  word  "Scholastic  ;  II.  The 
history  of  the  period  called  Scholastic  in  the  history  of 
philosophy;  III.  The  Scholastic  method  »n  philos- 
ophy, with  incidental  reference  to  the  Scholastic 
method  in  theology;  and  IV.  The  content*  of  the 
Scholastic  system.  The  revival  of  Scholasticism  in 
recent  times' has  been  already  treated  under  the  head 
Neo-Scholasticism. 

I.  Origin  of  the  Name  "Scholastic ".—There 
are  in  Greek  literature  a  few  instances  of  the  use 
of  the  word  <rxo*a*Tu&%  to  designate  a  professional 
philosopher.  Historically,  however,  the  word,  as  now 
used,  is  to  be  traced,  not  to  Greek  usage,  but 
to  early  Christian  institutions.    In  the  Christian 
schools,  especially  after  the  beginning  of  the  sixth 
century,  it  was  customary  to  call  the  head  of  the 
Bchool  magitler  schokt,  mpUcola,  or  srluAasticws.  As 
time  went  on,  the  last  of  these  appellations  was  used 
exclusively.    The  curriculum  of  those  schools  in- 
cluded among  the  seven  liberal  arts,  dialectic,  which 
was  at  that  time  the  only  branch  of  philosophy  stud- 
ied systematically.    The  head  of  the  school  generally 
taught  dialectic,  and  out  of  his  teaching  grew  both  the 
manner  of  philosophizing  and  the  system  of  philoso- 
phy that  prevailed  during  all  the  Middle  Ages. 
Consequently,  the  name  "Scholastic"  was  used  and 
is  still  used  to  designate  the  method  and  system  that 
grew  out  of  the  academic  curriculum  of  the  schools  or, 
more  definitely,  out  of  the  dialectical  teacliing  of  the 
masters  of  the  schools  (tchoUutici) .    It  docs  not  mat- 
ter that,  historically,  the  Golden  Age  of  Scholas- 
tic philosophy,  namely,  the  thirteenth  century',  falls 
within  a  period  when  the  schools,  the  curriculum  of 
which  was  the  seven  liberal  arts,  including  dialectic, 
had  given  way  to  another  organization  of  studies,  the 
xtwim  generalia,  or  universities.    The  name,  once 
given,  continued,  as  it  almost  always  does,  to  desig- 
nate the  method  and  system  which  had  by  this  time 
pasted  into  a  new  phase  of  development.  Academi- 
cally, the  philosophers  of  the  thirteenth  century  are 
known  as  rnaffLitri,  or  masters;  historically,  however, 
they  are  Scholastics,  and  continue  to  be  so  designated 
until  the  end  of  the  medieval  period.    And,  even  after 
the  close  of  the  Middle  Ages,  a  philosopher  or  theolo- 
gian who  adopts  the  method  or  the  system  of  the  me- 
dieval Scholastics  is  said  to  be  a  Scholastic. 

II.  The  Scholastic  Pekiod. — The  period  ex- 
tending from  the  beginning  of  Christian  speculation 
to  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  inclusive,  is  known  - 


or  Norma  be  called,  like  Claudianus  Mamertus,  Boethms, 
or  wdtwia,  Caasio(lon^  st  Igidoro  of  Seville,  Venerable  Bede, 
etc  who  helped  to  hand  down  to  the  new  generation 
the 'traditions  of  the  Patristic  age  and  to  continue 
into  the  Scholastic  era  the  current  of  Platoiusm.  V>  ith 
the  Carlovingian  revival  of  learning  in  the  ninth 
century  began  a  period  of  educational  activity  which 
resulted  in  a  new  phase  of  Christian  thought  knowri 
aa  Scholasticism.  The  first  masters  of  the  schools 
in  the  ninth  century,  Alcuin,  Ilabanus,  etc.,  were  not, 
indeed  more  original  than  Boethius  or  Cassiodorus  — 
the  first  original  thinker  in  the  Scholastic  era  was 
John  the  Scot  (see  Emuubn  A,  John  Scottjb)  .  Never- 
theless they  inaugurated  the  Scholastic  movement, 
they  endeavoured  to  brings  the  Patristic 


w  mi'  nine  ui  m.  .\unuMiin?t  uiciumvc,  is  wiur 

the  Patristic  era  in  philosophy  and  theology.  In 
general,  that  era  inclined  to  Platonisra  and  under- 
estimated the  importance  of  Aristotle.  The  Fathers 
strove  to  construct  on  Platonic  principles  a  system 
of  Christian  philosophy.  They  brought  reason  to 
the  aid  of  Revelation.  They  leaned,  however,  tow- 
ards the  doctrine  of  the  mystics,  and,  in  ultimate 
resort,  relied  more  on  spiritual  intuition  than  on 
dialectical  proof  for  the  establishment  and  explana- 
tion of  the  highest  truths  of  philosophy.  Between 
the  end  of  the  Patristic  era  in  the  fifth  century  anil  the 
beginning  of  the  Scholastic  era  in  the  ninth  there  in- 
tervene a  number  of  intercalary  thinkere,  as  they  may 


(principally  the  Augustinian)  tradition  into  touch 
with  the  new  life  of  European  Christianity.  They  did 
not  abandon  Platonism.  They  knew  little  of  Anstotle 
except  as  a  logician.    But  by  the  emphasis  they  laid 
on  dialectical  reasoning,  they  gave  a  new  direc- 
tion to  Christian  tradition  in  philosophy.    In  the 
curriculum  of  the  schools  in  which  they  tought  phi- 
losophy was  represented  by  dialectic.   On  the  text- 
books of  dialectic  which  they  used  they  wrote  com- 
mentaries and  glosses,  into  which,  little  by  little,  they 
admitted  problems  of  psychology,  metaphysics,  cos- 
mology, and  ethics.    So  that  the  Scholastic  move- 
ment as  a  whole  may  be  said  to  have  sprung  from  the 
discussions  of  the  dialecticians.  M 
Method,  contents,  and  conclusions  were  influenced 
by  this  origin.    There  resulted  a  species  of  Christian 
Rationalism  which  more  than  any  other  trait  char- 
acterizes Scholastic  philosophy  in  every  successive 
stage  of  its  development  and  marks  it  off  very  deh- 
nitelv  from  the  Patristic  philosophy,  which,  as  has 
been  said,  was  ultimately  intuitional  and  mystic^ 
With  Roseclin,  who  appeared  about  the  middle  01 
the  eleventh  century,  the  note  of  Rationalism  » 
very  distinctly  sounded,  and  the  first  .rumbling  is 
heard  of  the  inevitable  reaction,  tho  voice  of  Chris- 
tian mysticism  uttering  its  note  of  warning,  and 
condemning  the  excess  into  which  Rationalism  had 
fallen.    In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  there- 
fore Scholasticism  paused  through  its  period  of  storm 
and  stress.    On  the  one  side  were  the ^advocates ot 
reason,  Roscelin,  Abelard.  Peter  Lombard;  on  the 
other  were  the  champions  of  mysticism,  St.  An*  im. 
St.  Peter  Damian,  St.  Bernard,  and  the  Victoria* 
Like  all  anient  advocates,  the  RationalisU  went  too 
far  at  first,  and  only  gradually  brought  their  method 
within  the  lines  of  orthodoxy  and  harmonized  it  with 
Christian  reverence  for  the  mysteries  of  faith,  use 
all  conserv  ative  reactionists,  the  mystics  at  hrst  con- 
demned the  use  as  well  as  the  abuse  of  reason,  iney 
did  not  reach  an  intelligent  compromise  with  the  dia- 
lecticians until  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century.  "> 
the  final  outcome  of  the  struggle,  it  was  Kationaa- 
ism  that,  having  modified  its  unreasonable^  chums, 
triumphed  in  the  Christian  schools,  without,  however, 
driving  the  mystics  from  the  field.  . 

Meantime,  Eclectics,  like  John  o 'Salisbury,  and 
PlatonisU.  like  the  members  of  the  School  "fg^S 
gave  to  the  Scholastic  movement  a  broade spmt 
of  toleration,  imparted,  so  to  speak,  a  sort  of  Human 
ism  to  philosophy,  so  that,  when  we  come  to  the  eve 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Scholasticism J* .made 
two  very  decided  steps  in  advance.  First,  the  use 
of  reason  in  the  discussion  of  spiritual  truth  and  the 
application  of  dialectic  to  theology  are  ?ccejP««W«J 
out  protest,  so  long  as  they  an-  kept  within  the  bounds 
of  moderation.  Second,  there  is  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  the  Schoolmen  to  go  outside  the  lines  of  strict 
ecclesiastical  tradition  and  learn,  not  only  from  Aris- 
totle, who  was  now  beginning  to  be  known  as 
metaphysician  and  a  psychologist,  but  also  f rom  um,. 
Arabians  and  the  Jews,  whose  works  had  begun  w 
penetrate  in  Latin  translations  into  the  schools  «» 
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Chnatwn  Europe  The  taking  of  Constantinople 
r  rl^'  ^e  .'"taction  of  Arabian.  Jewish  and 
Greek  works  into  the  Christian  schools,  the  rise  of 
the  universities,  and  the  foundation  of  the  mendkan 
orders— these  are  the  event*  winch  led  to  the  ex- 
traordinary intcUectual  activity  of  the  thirteenth 
century  which  centered  in  the  University  of  Paris 
At  fart  there  was  considerable  confusion,  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  battles  won  in  the  twelfth  century 

«2f  t„raMlatIonfl  «f  Aristotle  made  from  the  Arabian 
•  and  accompanied  by  Arabian  commentaries  were 
tinged  with  Pantheism,  Fatalism,  and  0uS  ,W 

dl°n,r  TZa  r>EvT^  Uie  Christian  schools  tW 
were  declared  Pantheists,  like  David  of  Dinant! 
and  outspoken  Avcrroists,  like  Siger  of  Braban 

"  the  cause  of  Aristote^ 


who  bade  fair  to  prejudic* 
lean  ism. 

These  development*  were  suppressed  by  the  most 
stringent  disciplinary  measures  during  the  first  few 
decades  of  the  thirteenth  century.  While  they  wore 
still  a  source  of  danger,  men  like  William  of  Auvergne 
and  Alexander  of  Hales  hesitated  between  the  trwli- 

new  aS£S urVmani8,n         Christian  schools  and  the 
new  Anatoteleanism,  which  came  from  a  suspected 
source.    Besides,  Augustinianism  and  Platonism  ac- 
corded with  piety,  while  Aristoteleanism  was  found 
to  lack  the  element  of  mysticism.    In  time,  however 
the  translations  made  from  the  Greek  revealed  an 
Aristotle  free  from  the  errors  attributed  to  him  by  the 
Arabians,  and,  above  all,  the  commanding  genius  of 
Albertus  Magnus  and  his  still  more  illustrious  dis- 
ciple, St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  who  appeared  at  the 
critical  moment,  calmly  sun-eyed  the  difficulties  of 
the  situation,  and  met  them  fearlessly,  won  the  vic- 
tory for  the  new  philosophy,  and  continued  suc- 
cessfully the  traditions  established  in  the  preced- 
ing century.    Their  contemporary,  St.  Bonaventure, 
showed  that  the  new  learning  was  not  incompat- 
ible with  myBticiam  drawn  from  Christian  sources 
and  Roger  Bacon  demonstrated  by  his  unsuceess^ 
ful  attempt*  to  develop  the  natural  sciences  the 
possibilities  of  another  kind  which  were  latent  in 
Anstoteleamsm. 

With  Duns  Scotua,  a  genius  of  the  fart  order,  but 
not  of  the  constructive  type,  begins  the  critical  phase 
CM  hcnolastieism.    Even  before  his  time,  the  Fran- 
ciscan and  the  Dominican  current*  had  set  out  in 
divergent  directions.    It  was  his  keen  and  unre- 
lenting search  for  the  weak  point*  in  Thomistic 
philosophy  that  irritated  and  wounded  susceptibili- 
ties among  the  followers  of  St.  Thomas,  and  brought 
about  the  spirit  of  partisanship  which  did  so  much 
to  dissipate  the  energy  of  Scholasticism  in  the  four- 
teenth century    The  recrudescence  of  Avcrroism 
in  the  schools,  the  excessive  cultivation  of  formalism 
and  subtlety,  the  growth  of  artificial  and  even  bar- 
barous terminology,  and  the  neglect  of  the  study 
of  nature  and  of  history  contributed  to  the  same 
result.    Ockham  s  Nominalism  and  Durandus's  at- 
tempt to  "simplify"  Scholastic  philosophy  did  not 
have  the  effect  which  their  authors  intended.  "The 
glory  and  nower  of  scholasticism  faded  into  the 
warmth  and  brightness  of  mysticism,"  and  Gcrson 

kfKem  Eckhart  are  more  reprel 
sentative  of  what  the  Christian  Church  was  actually 
thinking  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries 
than  are  the  Thomists,  Scotiats,  and  Ockhamists  of 
hat  permd  who  frittered  away  much  valuable 
EKE*  'bscusHion  of  highly  technical  questions 

which  arose  within  the  schools  and  possess  littlo 

E       "«  of  Humanism,  when  the  Renaissance, 

the  great  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  commen- 
tators inaugurated  an  age  of  more  healthy  Scholas- 
ticism, and  the  great  Jesuit  teachers,  Toletus  Vat 


ff&£L?2!5  fWerawI  to.  recall  the  beat  day. 
sciontmH?LCentUry  BP0c^ktion-    The  tnuniph  of 
En£t£ J  T^P','         Wh>ch-  M  »         the  repro- 
auuionty  had,  unfortunately,  too  littlo  sympathy 
ledto new  ways  of  philosophizing,  and  when,  ffly! 
L»escartes  m  practice,  if  not  in  theory,  effected  a 
complete  separation  of  philosophy  from  th«  fogy 
ttT^^.H  begun  and  the  age  known  m 
that  of  Scholasticism  had  come  to  an  end 
ill.  i  he  Scholastic  Method.— No  method  in 

SfWfc  ftfe  ?«"  ^"S  condemned  than 
tort  of  the  Scholastics.    No  philosophy  has  been 

onlv  oT^'y  ,Tr!>prr>n,(r1-  ^  «his ^is^rue  not 
SLSJ, rfttS55&:  but  also  of  thc  mo«t  essential 
elements  of  Scholasticism.    Two  charges,  especially 


ATln^L ma^«  subservient  to  authority 

hfinS^     i     f\>  lhe  verv  of  Scholasticism 

%  S?f  * ,te  u,ear  ^""'tation  of  the  respective  domains 
of  Philosophy  and  theology,  and,  secondT its  advocacy 
oi  the  use  of  reason.  ^ 

f  T^°t&  nTid  P*'W*V  Christian  thinkers, 
tST-  n«uh?mn'nf'  Were  with  the  quel: 

3*'J*g.*!  to  reconcile  reason  with  revelation, 
science  with  faith,  philosophy  with  theology?  The 
fin t  apologists ^jx.ssessed  no  philosophy  of  their  own. 

^  f?.th  a, Pagan  world  proud  of  it* 
literature  and  its  philosophy,  ready  at  any  moment 
to  Haunt  its  inheritance  of  wisdom  in  the  face  of 
ignorant  Christians    The  apologists  met  the  situa- 
tion by  a  theory  that  was  as  audacious  as  it  must 
have  been  disconcerting  to  the  pagans.    They  ad- 
vanced the  explanation  that  all  the  wisdom  of  Plato 
and  the  other  Greeks  was  due  to  the  inspiration  of 
the  Logos;  that  it  was  God's  truth,  and,  therefore 
could  not  be  m  contradiction  with  the  supernatu- 
ral revelation  contained  in  the  Gospels,    ft  ww  a 
hypothesis  calculated  not  only  to  silence  a  pagan  op- 
ponent but  also  to  work  constructively.    Wefmd  it  in 
St.  Basil,  in  Origen,  and  even  in  St.  Augustine.  The 
belief  that  the  two  orders  of  truth,  the  natural  and 
the  supernatural,  must  harmonize,  is  the  inspiration 
jSb?"  activity  in  the  Patristic  era.    But  that 
era  did  little  to  define  the  limit*  of  the  t  wo  realms  of 
truth.   St.  Augustine  believes  that  faith  aids  rea- 
son (credo  ul  xnUUigam)  and  that  reason  aids  faith 
(inUUigo  ut  eredam);  he  ia,  however,  inclined  to 
emphasize  the  first  principle  and  not  the  second 
He  does  not  develop  a  definite  methodology  in  dealing 
with  them.    The  Scholastics,  almost  from  the  first 
attempted  to  do  so.  ' 

John  Scotus  Eriugena,  in  the  ninth  century,  by 
his  doctrine  that  all  truth  is  a  theophany,  or  showing 
forth  of  God,  tried  to  elevate  philosophy  to  the  rank 
of  theology,  and  identify  the  two  in  "a  species  of 
theosophy.    Abelard,  in  the  twelfth  century,  tried 
to  bring  theology  down  to  the  level  of  philosophy, 
and  identify  both  in  a  Rationalistic  system.  The 
greatest  of  the  Scholastics  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
especially  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  solved  the  problem 
for  all  time,  so  far  as  Christian  speculation  is  con- 
cerned, by  showing  that  the  two  are  distinct  sci- 
ences, and  yet  that  they  agree.    They  are  distinct,  he 
teaches,  because,  while  philosophy  relies  on  reason 
alone,  theology  uses  the  truths  derived  from  revela- 
tion, and  also  because  there  are  some  truths,  the  mys- 
teries of  Faith,  which  lie  completely  outside  the  domain 
of  philosophy  and  belong  to  theology.    They  agree, 
and  must  agroe;  because  God  is  the  author  of  all 
truth,  and  it  is  impossible  to  think  that  He  would 
teach  in  the  natural  order  anything  that  contradict* 
what  He  teaches  in  the  supernatural  order.  The 
recognition  of  these  principles  ia  one  of  the  crowning 
achievements  of  Scholasticism.    It  is  one  of  the 
that  mark  it  off  from  tho  " 
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era,  in  which  the  name  principles  were,  so  to  speak,  in 
solution,  and  not  crystallized  in  definite  expression, 
it  is  the  trait  which  differentiates  Scholasticism  from 
Averroism.  It  is  the  inspiration  of  all  Scholastic 
effort.  As  long  as  it  lasted  Scholasticism  lasted, 
and  as  soon  as  the  opposite  conviction  became  es- 
tablished, the  conviction,  namely,  that  what  is  true 
in  theology  may  be  false  in  philosophy,  Scholasticism 
ceased  to  exist.  It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  constant 
surprise  to  those  who  know  Scholasticism  to  find 
d  on  this  vital  point. 
Ritfionali»m. — Scholasticism  sprang 
from  the  study  of  dialectic  in  the  schools.  The 
most  decisive  battle  of  Scholasticism  was  that 
which  it  waged  in  the  twelfth  century  against  the 
mystics,  who  condemned  the  use  of  dialectic.  The 
distinguishing  mark  of  Scholasticism  in  the  age  of  its 
highest  development  is  its  use  of  the  dialectical  me- 
thod. It  is,  therefore,  a  matter,  once  more,  for 
surprise,  to  find  Scholasticism  accused  of  undue  sub- 
servience to  authority  and  of  the  neglect  of  reason. 
Rationalism  is  a  word  which  has  various  meanings. 
It  is  sometimes  used  to  designate  a  system  which, 
refusing  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  revela- 
tion, tests  all  truth  by  the  standard  of  reason.  In 
this  sense,  the  Scholastics  were  not  Rationalists. 
The  Rationalism  of  Scholasticism  consists  in  the  con- 
viction that  reason  is  to  be  used  in  the  elucidation  of 
spiritual  truth  and  in  defence  of  the  dogmas  of  Faith. 
It  is  opposed  to  mysticism,  which  distrusted  reason 
and  placed  emphasis  on  intuition  and  contemplation. 
In  this  milder  meaning  of  the  term,  all  the  Scholastics 
were  convinced  Rationalists,  the  only  difference  being 
that  some,  like  Abetard  and  Roscelin,  were  too  ardent 
in  their  advocacy  of  the  use  of  reason,  and  went  so 
far  as  to  maintain  that  reason  can  prove  even  the 
supernatural  mysteries  of  Faith,  whdo  others,  like 
St.  Thomas,  moderated  the  claims  of  reason,  set 
limits  to  its  power  of  proving  spiritual  truth,  and 
maintained  that  the  mysteries  of  faith  could  not 
be  discovered  and  cannot  be  proved  by  unaided 
reason. 

The  whole  Scholastic  movement,  therefore,  is  a 
Rationalistic  movement  in  the  second  sense  of  the 
terra  Rationalism.  The  Scholastics  ased  their  rea- 
son; they  applied  dialectic  to  the  study  of  nature, 
of  human  nature  and  of  supernatural  truth.  Far 
from  depreciating  reason,  they  went  as  far  as  man  can 
go — some  modern  critics  think  they  went  too  far — 
in  the  application  of  reason  to  the  discussion  of 
the  dogmas  of  Faith.  They  acknowledged  the  au- 
thority of  revelation,  as  all  Christian  philosophers 
are  obliged  to  do.  They  admitted  the  force  of 
human  authority  when  the  conditions  of  its  valid 
application  were  verified.  But  in  theology,  the  au- 
thority of  revelation  did  not  coerce  their  reason, 
and  in  philosophy  and  in  natural  science  they  taught 
very  emphatically  that  the  argument  from  authority 
is  the  weakest  of  all  arguments.  They  did  not 
subordinate  reason  to  authority  in  any  unworthy 
sense  of  that  phrase.  It  was  an  opponent  of  the 
Scholastic  movement  who  styled  philosophy  "the  hand- 
maid of  theology  ",  a  designation  which,  however,  some 
of  the  Schoolmen  accepted  to  mean  that  to  philosophy 
belongs  the  honourable  task  of  carrying  the  light 
which  is  to  guide  the  footsteps  of  theology.  One 
need  not  ko  so  far  as  to  say,  with  Barthclemv  Saint- 
flikuv,  that  "Scholasticism,  in  its  general'  result, 
is  the  tirst  revolt  of  the  modern  spirit  against  au- 
thority Nevertheless,  one  is  compdkil  by  the 
facts  of  history  to  admit  that  there  is  more  truth  in 
that  description  than  in  the  superficial  judgment  of 

suL« lilT"  rWho  <,,wcrib*  *-""la«tieism  as  the 
sutsirdination  of  rvason  U)  authority. 
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literature  which  the  Schoolmen  produced.  The  im- 
mense amount  of  commentary  on  Aristotle,  on  Peter 
Lombard,  on  Boethius,  on  Pseudo-Dionysius,  and  on 
the  Scriptures  indicates  the  form  of  academic  ac- 
tivity which  characterises  the  Scholastic  period.  The 
use  of  texts  dates  from  the  very  beginning  of  the 
Scholastic  era  in  philosophy  and  theology,  and  was 
continued  down  into  modern  times.  The  mature 
teacher,  however,  very  often  embodied  the  results 
of  his  own  speculation  in  a  Summa,  which,  in  time, 
became  a  text  in  the  hands  of  his  successors.  The 
QwrMionet  dispuieUa  were  special  treatises  on  the 
more  difficult  or  the  more  important  topics,  and, 
as  the  name  implied,  followed  tne  method  of  debate 
prevalent  in  the  schools,  generally  called  disputation 
or  determination.  The  Quodliixta  were  miscellanies, 
generally  in  the  form  of  answers  to  questions  which, 
as  soon  as  a  teacher  had  attained  a  widespread  re- 
nown, began  to  come  to  him,  not  only  from  the  aca- 
demic world  in  which  he  lived,  but  from  all  classes 
of  persons  and  from  every  part  of  Christendom.  The 
division  of  topics  in  theology  was  determined  by  the 
arrangement  followed  in  Potcr  Lombard's  "Books 
of  Sentences"  (see  Summ.*,  Scmmul.*),  and  in  phi- 
losophy it  adhered  closely  to  the  order  of  treatises 
in  Aristotle's  works.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  diver- 
gence among  the  principal  Scholastics  in  the  details 
of  arrangement,  as  well  as  in  the  relative  values  of  the 
sub-titles,  "part",  "question",  "disputation",  "ar- 
ticle", etc.  All,  however,  adopt  the  manner  of  treat- 
ment by  which  thesis,  objections,  and  solutions  of 
objections  stand  out  distinctly  in  the  discussion  of 
each  problem.  We  find  traces  of  this  in  Oerbert'a 
littlo  treatise  "De  rationali  et  ratione  uti"  in  the 
tenth  century,  and  it  is  still  more  definitely  adopted 
in  Abelard's  "Sic  et  non".  It  had  its  root  in  Aris- 
totelean  method,  but  was  determined  more 
diately  by  the  dialectical  activity  of  the 
schools,  from  which,  as  was  said,  Scholasticism 
sprang. 

Much  has  been  said  both  in  praise  and  in  blame 
of  Scholastic  terminology  in  philosophy  and  theology. 
It  is  rather  generally  acknowledged  that  whatever 
precision  there  is  in  tne  modern  languages  of  Western 
Europe  is  duo  largely  to  the  dialectic  disquisitions  of 
the  Scholastics.  On  the  other  hand,  ridicule  has  ls«en 
poured  on  the  stiffness,  the  awkwardness,  and  the 
barbarity  of  the  Scholastic  style.  In  an  impartial 
study  of  the  question,  it  should  be  rememben-d  that 
the  Scholastics  of  the  thirteenth  century — and  it  was 
not  they  but  their  successors  who  were  guilty  of  the 
grossest  sins  of  styles — were  confronted  with  a  ter- 
minological problem  unique  in  the  history  of  thought. 
They  came  suddenly  into  possession  of  an  entirely 
new  literature,  the  works  of  Aristotle.  They  spoke  a 
lanpiage,  Latin,  on  which  the  terminology  of  Aris- 
totle in  metaphysics,  psychology  etc.,  had  made  no  im- 
pression. Consequently,  they  were  obliged  to  create 
all  at  once  Latin  words  and  phrases  to  express  the 
terminology  of  Aristotle,  a  terminology  remarkable 
for  its  extent,  its  variety,  and  its  technical  com- 
plexity. They  did  it  honestly  and  humbly,  by 
translating  Aristotle's  phrases  literally;  so  that  many 
a  strange-sounding  I  /it  m  phrase  in  the  writings  of  the 
Schoolmen  would  be  very  good  Aristotelean  Greek, 
if  rendered  word  for  word  into  that  language.  The 
Latin  of  the  best  of  the  Scholastics  may  be  lacking 
in  elegance  and  distinction;  but  no  one  will  deny  the 
merits  of  its  rigorous  severity  of jphrasc  and  its  logi- 
cal soundness  of  construction.  Though  wanting  the 
graces  of  what  is  called  the  fine  style,  graces  which 
have  the  power  of  pleasing  but  do  not  facilitate  the 
task  of  the  learner  in  philosophy,  the  style  of^* 
thirteenth-century  masters  possesses  the  raj 
tal  qualities,  clearness,  conciseness,  and 
technical  phrase. 

IV.  THK  Co>fTE>fTS  Of  THE  SCHOLASTIC  SYSTEM.— 
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In  logic  the  Scholastics  adopted  all  the  details  of  the 
Aristotelean  system,  which  was  known  to  the  Latin 
world  from  the  time  of  Boethius.    Their  individual 
contributions  consisted  of  some  minor  improvements 
in  the  matter  of  teaching  and  in  the  technic  of  the 
science.    Their  underlying  theory  of  knowledge  is 
also  Anstotelean.    It  may  be  described  by  saving 
that  it  is  a  system  of  Moderate  Realism  and  Moderate 
Intellectualism.    The  Realism  consiate  in  teaching 
that  outside  the  mind  there  exist  things  fundamen- 
tally universal  which  correspond  to  our  universal 
ideas.    The  Moderate  Intellectualism  is  summed 
up  in  the  two  principles:   (1)  all  our  knowledge  is 
derived  from  sense-knowledge;  and  (2)  intellectual 
knowledge  differs  from  sense-knowledge,  not  only  in 
•  degree  but  also  in  kind.    In  this  way,  Scholasticism 
avoids  Innatism,  according  to  whicli  all  our  ideas  or 
some  of  our  ideas,  are  born  with  the  soul  and  have  no 
origin  in  the  world  outside  us.    At  the  same  time,  it 
avoids  Sensism,  according  to  which  our  so-called  in- 
tellectual knowledge  is  only  sense-knowledge  of  a 
higher  or  finer  sort.  The  Scholastics,  moreover  took 
a  firm  stand  against  the  doctrine  of  Subjectivism 
In  their  discussion  of  tho  value  of  knowledge  they 
held  that  there  is  an  external  world  which  is  real  and 
inde|>endent  of  our  thoughts.    In  that  world  are  the 
forms  which  make  things  to  be  what  they  are.  The 
same  forms  received  into  the  mind  in  the  process  of 
knowing  cause  us  not  to  be  the  object  but  to  know 
the  object.    This  presence  of  things  in  the  mind  by 
means  of  forms  is  true  representation,  or  rather  pres- 
entation.   For  it  is  tho  objective  thing  that  we  are 
first  aware  of,  not  its  representation  in  us. 

The  Scholastic  outlook  on  the  world  of  nature  is 
Anstotelean.    The  Schoolmen  adopt  the  doctrine  of 
matter  and  form,  which  they  apply  not  only  to  living 
things  but  also  to  inorganic  nature.    Since  the  form, 
or  cntelechy,  is  always  striving  for  its  own  realisation 
or  actualization,  the  view  of  nature  which  this  doc- 
trine leads  to  is  teleological.    Instead,  however,  of 
ascribing  purpose  in  a  vague,  unsatisfactory  manner 
to  nature  itself,  the  Scholastics  attributed  design  to 
the  intelligent,  provident  author  of  nature.  The 
principle  of  finality  thus  acquired  a  more  precise 
moaning,  and  at  the  same  time  the  danger  of  a  Pan- 
theistic interpretation  was  avoided.    On  the  question 
of  the  universality  of  matter  the  Schoolmen  were  di- 
vided among  themselves,  some,  like  the  Franciscan 
teachers,  maintaining  that  all  created  beings  are  mate- 
rial, others,  like  St.  Thomas,  holding  the  existence  of 
"separate  forms",  such  as  the  angels,  in  whom  there 
is  potency  but  no  matter.    Again,  on  the  question  of 
the  oneness  of  substantial  forms,  there  was  a  lack  of 
agreement.    St.  Thomas  held  that  in  each  individ- 
ual material  substance,  organic  or  inorganic,  there 
is  but  one  substantial  form,  which  confers  being, 
substantiality  and,  in  the  case  of  man,  life,  sen- 
sation, and  reason.  Others,  on  the  contrary,  believed 
that  in  one  substance,  man,  for  instance,  there  are 
simultaneously  several  forms,  one  of  which  confers  ex- 
istence, another  substantiality,  another  life,  and  an- 
other, reason.   Finally,  there  was  a  divergence  of  views 
as  to  what  is  the  principle  of  individuation,  bv  which 
several  individuals  of  the  same  species  are  differ- 
entiated from  one  another.    St.  Thomas  taught  that 
the  principle  of  individuation  is  matter  with  its  de- 
termined dimensions,  mntrria  signata. 

In  regard  to  the  nature  of  man,  the  first  Scholastics 
were  Augustinians.  Their  definition  of  the  soul  iB 
what  may  he  called  the  spiritual,  as  opposed  to  the 
biological,  definition.  They  held  that  the  soul  is  the 
principle  of  thought-activity,  and  that  the  exercise  of 
the  sens,-*  is  a  process  from  the  soul  through  the  body 
not  a  process  of  the  whole  organism,  that  is,  of  t  he  body 
animated  by  the  soul.  The  Scholastics  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  frankly  adopted  the  Aristotelean  defi- 
nition of  the  soul  as  t  he  principle  of  life,  not  of  thought 
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merely.    Therefore,  they  maintained, 
pound  of  body  and  soul,  each  of  whi 
plete  substantial  principle,  the  unio 
quently,   immediate,   vital,   and  substantial, 
them  there  is  no  need  of  an  intermediary  "body  of 
igtit    such  as  St..  Augustine  imagined  to  exist.  All 
the  vital  activities  of  the  individual  human  being  are 
ascribed  ultimately  to  the  soul,  as  to  their  active 
principle,  although  they  may  have  more  immediate 
principles,  namely  the  faculties,  such  as  intellect,  the 
*?.f'  tnc  vegetative  and  muscular  powers.  But 
while  the  soul  is  in  this  way  concerned  with  all  the 
V.^  at  functions,  being,  in  fact,  the  source  of  them,  and 
the  body  enters  as  a  passive  principle  into  all  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  soul,  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case 
ot  immaterial  thought-activities.    Thev  are.  like  all 
the  other  activities,  activities  of  the  individual.  The 
soul  is  the  active  principle  of  them.    But  the  body 
contributes  to  them,  not  in  the  same  intrinsic  manner 
m  which  it  contributes  to  seeing,  hearing,  digesting, 
etc.,  but  only  m  an  extrinsic  manner,  by  supplying  the 
materials  out  of  which  the  intellect  manufactures 
ideas,    rhis  extrinsic  dependence  explains  the  phe- 
nomena of  fatigue,  etc.    At  the  same  time  it  leaves 
the  soul  so  independent  intrinsically  that  the  latter 
is  truly  said  to  be  immaterial. 

From  the  immateriality  of  the  soul  follows  its  im- 
mortality. Setting  aside  the  possibility  of  annihila- 
tion, a  jwssibility  to  which  all  creatures,  even  the 
angels,  are  subject,  the  human  soul  is  naturally  im- 
mortal, and  its  immortality,  St.  Thomas  believes,  can 
be  proved  from  lis  immateriality.  Duns  Scotus 
however,  whose  notion  of  the  strict  requirements  of  a 
demonstration  was  influenced  by 


(•mat ics,  denies  the  conclusive  force  of  the  argument 

Aristotle's 


from  immateriality,  and  calls  attention  to 
hesitation  or  obscurity  on  this  point.  Aristotle,  as  in- 
terpreted by  the  Arabians,  was,  undoubtedly,  op- 
posed to  immortality.  It  was,  however,  one  of  St. 
Thomas's  greatest  achievements  in  philosophy  that, 
especially  in  his  opusculum  "De  imitate  intellectus", 
he  refuted  the  Arabian  interpretation  of  Aristotle, 
showed  that  the  active  intellect  is  part  of  the  intli- 
vidual  soul,  and  thus  removed  the  uncertainty  which, 
for  the  Aristoteleans,  hung  around  the  notions  of  im- 
materiality and  immortality.  From  the  immaterial- 
ity of  tho  soul  follows  not  only  that  it  is  immortal,  but 
also  that  it  originated  by  an  act  of  creation.  It  was 
created  at  the  moment  in  which  it  was  united  with  the 
body:  creando  infundiiur,  et  infundendo  creaiur  is  tho 
Scholastic  phrase. 

Scholastic  metaphysics  added  to  the  Aristotelean 
system  a  full  discussion  of  the  nature  of  personality, 
restated  in  more  definite  terms  the  traditional  argu- 
ments for  the  existence  of  God,  and  developed  the  doc- 
trine of  the  providential  government  of  the  universe. 
The  exigencies  of  theological  discussion  occasioned 
also  a  minute  analysis  of  the  nature  of  accident  in  gen- 
eral and  of  quantity  in  particular.    The  application 
of  the  resulting  principles  to  the  explanation  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Eucharist,  as  contained  in  St.  Thomas's 
works  on  the  subject,  is  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
all  the  Scholastic  attempts  to  render  faith  reasonable 
by  means  of  dialectical  discussion.    Indeed,  it  may 
be  said,  in  general,  that  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the 
Scholastics  as  systematic  thinkers  consisted  in  their 
ability  to  take  hold  of  the  profoundest  metaphysical 
distinctions,  such  as  matter  and  form,  potency  and 
actuality,  substance  and  accident,  and  apply  them  to 
every  department  of  thought.    They  were  no  mere 
apriorists;  they  recognized  in  principle  and  in  prac- 
tice that  scientific  method  begins  with  the  observa- 
tion of  facts.    Nevertheless,  they  excelled  most  of  all 
in  the  talent  which  is  peculiarly  metaphysical,  the 
|K)wer  to  grasp  abstract  general  principles  and  apply 
them  consistently  and  systematically. 
So  far  as  the  ethics  of  Scholasticism  is  not  distinctly 
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Christian,  seeking  to  expound  and  justify  Divine  law 
and  the  Christian  standard  of  morals,  it  is  Aristote- 
lean.  This  is  clear  from  the  adoption  and  application 
of  the  Aristotelcan  definition  of  virtue  as  the  golden 
mean  between  two  extremes.  Fundamentally,  the 
definition  is  eudemonistic.  It  rests  on  the  conviction 
that  the  supreme  iphhI  of  man  is  happiness,  that  hap- 
piness is  the  realization,  or  complete  actualization,  of 
one's  nature,  and  that  virtue  is  an  essential  means  to 
that  end.  But  what  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory  in 
Aristotelean  Eudcmonism  is  made  definite  and  safe  in 
the  Scholastic  system,  which  determines  the  meaning 
of  happiness  and  realixation  according  to  the  Divine 
purpose  in  creation  and  the  dignity  to  which  man  is 
destined  as  a  child  of  God. 

In  their  discussion  of  the  problems  of  political  phi- 
losophy the  philosophers  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
while  not  discarding  the  theological  views  of  St.  Au- 
gustine contained  in  "The  City  of  God",  laid  a  new 
foundation  for  the  study  of  political  organizations 
by  introducing  Aristotle's  scientific  definition  of  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  civil  society.  Man,  says  St. 
Thomas,  is  naturally  a  social  and  political  animal. 
By  giving  to  human  beings  a  nature  which  requires 
the  co-operation  of  other  human  beings  for  its  wel- 
fare, God  ordained  man  for  society,  and  thus  it  is  His 
will  that  princes  should  govern  with  a  view  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  The  end  for  which  the  state  exists  is, 
then,  not  merely  rirere  but  bene  vwere.  All  that  goes 
to  make  life  bettor  and  happier  is  included  in  the  Di- 
vine charter  from  which  kings  and  rulers  derive  their 
authority.  The  Scholastic  treatises  on  this  subject 
and  the  commentaries  on  the  "Politics"  of  Aristotle 
prepared  the  way  for  the  medieval  and  modern  dis- 
cussions of  political  problems.  In  this  department  of 
thought,  as  in  many  others,  the  Schoolmen  did  at 
least  one  service  which  posterity  should  appreciate: 
they  strove  to  express  in  clear  systematic  form  what 
was  present  in  the  consciousness  of  Christendom  in 
their  day. 

History  of  the  word  " Scholastic" 
ariu  srAo' 
Umirnwiuj,  ( 

158.  159. 

HUtory  of  Scholastic  Philosophy:  Trntseu.  Hud.  of  Philo,- 
Qphy  (Boston.  lUt)3>.  237-420;  IWxbbkd.  The  Great  Sch<*Am,,i 
of  the  Middle  Age*  (London,  I8.M);  Hvupdcs.  The  Sehota,t,c 
Philoeophy  in  Relation  to  Christian  Theology  (Oxford,  18X1); 
I  lulus,  xo.  Op.  eit„  tr 
But,   of   Medtenl    / v., i... „,,.•, 

HacuUc,  Hmc.  de  la  Phil.  teal.  (3  vol*..  Paris,  1872-1880); 


I  "Scholastic":   Aduioch,  Pr,-rfativnet  ad 


I  •  •>  t..,.  Op.  rit.,  tr.  MoaatatSow  York.  \mi);    \»  Wulf, 
NtM.  of  Medieval   Ph,U>*»phy,  tr.  Correr   (Iiodon.  lOOMi; 
lUi  KEi-.  ,  Hmc.  de  ta  Phil.  eeol.  (3  vol*..  Paris,  1" 
T»TU)«,  The  Me,t,eml  Mind,  2  vota.  (I-oodon,  1911). 

Scholastic  lljtWl  OklMUn  Die  (ieech,  dtr  .cAal.  Methrie, 
I  Ifreiburg,  19091;  Pi.:»v*t.  Abtlard  et  AUzandre  <T Halt*, 
crtoevr,  de  In  mMuwU  etotamtiipu  (Pirn*.  1896).  For  fuller 
biWingraphy  see  (Jkammans.  Op.  cil..  50  aqq,. 

The  contents  of  Scholastic  philosophy  are  host  learned  from 
Ihe  original  sources.  Maiiv  of  the  works  of  the  early  Schoolmen 
arc  to  bo  foun  t  m  P.  L.  The  works  of  the  later  Scholastics  arc 
acc-wblc  in  standard  editions  of  their  opera  omnia.  Of  B*i  u- 
!i*""nS\0  H«=»Ty  W»  series  of  texts,  BrUragr  tut  (le*ehieh<e 
orr  Ik,l.  d'»  M.-A.  Murmur.  lS'Jl  aqo).  seven  volumes  have  ap- 
pearel,  and  the  eighth  i»  in  course  of  publication  (1911).  The. 


of  Scholasticism  are  explained  in  Ricgiar, 
(Ixmdon,  19C1HI;  I'liihiv.r.  The  Heriml  of  SehoUie- 
Ur  inil,....„hv  in  the  XlXth  Century  (New  York,  1909):  I>g 
Wi'Lr.  .SM.sWiW.pn  Old  t\mi  Sew.  tr.  CorrtT  (Dublin.  1907). 

1  he  Stont/hufAt  ,v  — 


tcry  in  1770;  became  prior  of  his  monastery  in  1772; 
taught  dogmatic  theology  at  Ingolstadt  from  1776 
to  1780;  and  became  provost  at  Welchenberg  in 
1780.  From  1759  he  was  a  member  of  the  Bavarian 
Academy  of  Sciences.  He  is  the  author  of  about 
fifty  theological  and  historical  treatises.  As  member 
of  the  Bavarian  Acadcmv  he  wrote  "Monumenta 
Niederaltaccnsia"  and  "Monumenta  Oberaltacensia, 
Elisabethcellcnsia  et  Ostcrhofensia",  which  form 
volumes  XI  (1-340)  and  XII  of  "Monumenta 
Boica".  Other  important  works  of  his  are:  "De 
magistratuum  ccclesiasticorun  origine  et  creatione" 
(Stadtamhof,  1757);  "De  discipline  arcani  anti- 
quitate  et  usu"  (Tegernsee,  1755);  "Kcclcsije  orien- 
talis  et  occidcntalis  concordia  in  transsulxttantiatione  " 
(Ratisbon,  1756);  "  De  hierarchia  ecclesia  catholic®" 
(Ratisbon,  1757);  "Historia  thcologire  christians 
sscculi  primi"  (Salzburg,  1761);  "  Pnelectiones  the- 
ologiwe  ad  usum  studii  communis  oongregationis 
Benedictino-Bavarica)  in  XII  tomos  diviase"  (Augs- 
burg, 1769),  and  numerous  contributions  to  the 
"  Abhandlungen  der  bayr.  Akad.  dcr  Wissenschaften". 

LlMDNKB,  Schriftnteiler  de*  Benetittiner  Ordent  in  Bayrrn 
1760-1880,  I  (Ratis!>on.  1HH0),  117-^2;  'A  I  -■  .  n  i  i.i.h,  Bri- 
trdjt  tur  nlerldnditchtn  Uulorie,  VII.  393-0;  Sattijsr.  Col- 
Uftane*n,BUWer  tur  GmcA.  der  ehemal.  Benedikt.  VnitertiUt 
SaUburg  (Komptcn,  1890),  407-73. 

Michael  Ott. 

Schols,  Charles  Mathiett,  b.  of  Catholic  parents 
at  Maastricht,  Holland,  28  March,  18-19;  d.  at  Delft. 
17  March,  1897.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  was 
sent  to  the  iwlytwhnical  school  at  Delft,  where  he 
obtained  the  degree  of  civil  engintwr  after  a  brilliant 
examination.  A  few  months  later  he  was  appointed  a 
teacher  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  of  Breda, 
where  he  published  a  highly-appreciated  textbook  on 
surveying — "  Ijoerl>oek  over  landmeten  en  water- 
pa«sen"  (Breda,  1879).  In  1874  he  submitted  to  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Amsterdam  a  treatise  on  the 
errors  in  a  plane  and  in  space,  and  shortly  afterwards 
another  on  the  interpolation  formula  of  Tchebychef. 
both  treatises  testifying  to  an  uncommon  degree  of 
mathematical  intuition.  As  early  as  1878  he  was  of- 
fered the  professorhip  of  geodesy  and  surveying  at 
the  polytechnical  school  at  Delft.  In  1880  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences, 
in  the  transactions  of  which  he  published  a  series 
of  important  investigations,  mostly  connected  with 
geodesy:  on  the  calculation  of  distance  and  azimuth 
from  longitude  and  latitude — "Berekening  van  afs- 
tand  en  azimuth  uit  lengte  en  breedte";  concerning 
the  connexion  of  triangular  nets  of  higher  and  lower 
order — "Over  de  aansluiting  van  een  driehoekennet 
van  lagere  orde  aan  3  punten  van  een  net  van  hoogere 
orde";  on  cartographical  projections — "Stndien  van 
kaart-projeetieen " ;  on  the  use  of  Mercator's  projec- 
tion in  equatorial  triangulation,  etc. 

Schols  however  did  not  confine  his  interests  to  ge- 
odesy. In  connexion  with  the  theory  of  probability 
we  possess  from  his  hand  three  communications  on  the 
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WiLLiANi  Turner. 

8choUlner,  Herman-,  theologian  and  historian, 
u  Sl hr|nsInK  W  Bavaria.  15  Januar>",  1722;  d.  at 
W  elrhenhf-rg,  lti  July.  t7ii5.    He  enteral  the  Bene- 
r       "'''"'v-ofniH-raltaieh  in  173S;  studied  phil- 
osophy and  ihcob«y  at  Krfurt  and  Salzburg- 
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activity  in  civil  engineering  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
prominent  part  he  took  in  the  publication  of  the 
text-book  on  hydraulic  architecture-" Waterboiiw- 
kunde".  and  a  detailed  investigation  into  bending 
moments  and  shearing  stresses  in  railway  bridges 
Important  national  services  were  rendered  by  Schols 
by  a  conscientious  preparation  and  supervision  of  the 
new  geoeraphieal  survey  of  Holland,  which  had  been 
undertaken  in  1KH6  by  order  of  the  Government. 
Schols,  who  hatl  been  secretary  of  the  Koval  Survey- 
ing and  I/evelling  Committee  since  1HS1,  threw  him- 
self into  the  work  with  characteristic  ardour.  He  de- 
vised an  elalxirate  plan  of  proceeding  and  conducted 
the  operations  without  allowing  the  smallest  detail  to 
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escape  him.  At  the  time  of  his  premature  death 
(1897)  the  greater  part  of  the  primary  triangtdation 
had  been  finished. 

Unequalled  as  a  teacher  he  commanded  the  highest 
ad  in  i  nit  ion  by  the  masterly  way  in  which  he  exposedand 
discussed  the  most  intricate  problems,  and  many  sci- 
entists of  recognized  authority  were  known  to  take  their 
places  on  the  oenches  among  his  pupils.  His  treatises 
and  calculations  recommended  themselves  by  an  ex- 
treme simplicity,  at  the  same  time  being  classic  for 
their  completeness  and  elegance.  In  his  social  inter- 
course he  was  amiable  and  engaging,  and  in  return  was 
universally  esteemed  and  honoured.  His  energy  was 
remarkable,  and  the  unflinching  resolution  with  which 
he  executed  a  task,  which  failing  health  continually 
menaced  with  frustration,  cannot  be  contemplated 
without  admiration.  Naturally  of  a  reserved  disposi- 
tion, his  habits  were  simple  and  his  manners  unas- 
suming, nor  was  he  ever  known  to  show  the  slightest 
vanity  or  self-esteem  on  account  of  the  numerous  dis- 
tinctions which  were  showered  upon  him;  love  of 
truth  was  his  only  passion.  Three  things  he  always 
cherished  and  treasured  in  the  midst  of  his  restless  ac- 
tivity: the  love  of  his  country,  his  family,  and  his  re- 
ligion.   He  died  of  consumption  at  the  age  of  48. 

Tb©  article  tuw  been  composed  by  the  writer  from  personal 
reminwrrnm  nn«l  (rum  the  following  article*:  van  di  Sasdb 
BakmI'TIKS,  In  Mrmoriam.  Charit*  Matkiru  Schot*.  Vtrtlagm 
Hon.  Akad.  (27  March.  IH97):  Wiuiebokh.  Trr  na</rdaekUnu  tan 
Or.  (k.  M.  HckoU  in  Tijdtckrifl  toot  Had.  en  Landmretkundt. 

xui.  u.  J.  Stein. 

Scholz,  John  Martin*  Auoustine,  an  erudite 
German  Orientalist  and  exegete,  b.  at  Kapsdorf, 
near  Breslau,  8  Feb.,  1794:  d.  at  Bonn,  20  Oct., 
1852.  He  studied  in  the  Catholic  aymnaMum  and 
the  University  of  Breslau.  In  1817  he  took  the  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Theology  at  the  University  of 
Freiburg,  and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  studied 
Persian  and  Arabic  under  Silvcstre  de  Sacy,  and 
collated  numerous  codices  (Greek,  Latin,  Arabic, 
and  Syriac)  of  the  New  Testament.  From  Paris 
he  went  to  London,  and  thence  passing  through 
France  and  Switzerland  reached  Italy,  the  principal 
libraries  of  which  he  visited  in  quest  of  Biblical  in- 
formation. In  the  autumn  of  1821,  upon  his  return 
from  a  journey  through  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria, 
and  having  been  ordained  at  Breslau  (Oct.,  1821), 
Scholz  became  professor  of  exegesis  at  the  University 
of  Bonn,  a  chair  to  which  he  had  been  appointed  in 
1820,  and  which  he  filled  until  his  death,  despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  not  an  interesting  lecturer.  As  he 
did  not  share  much  in  t  he  discussions  connected  with 
Hermes's  theories,  he  found  time  to  publish  several 
important  works.  The  principal  among  these  are: 
"Novum  Testament umGnrce"  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1830, 
1836),  a  critical  edition  of  the  original  text,  full  of 
erudition  but  marred  by  a  defective  classification 
of  authorities  and  bv  numerous  critical  inaccuracies: 
"Devirtutibuset  vitiis  utriusqueCodd.  N.T.familia' 
(Leipzig,  1845).  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  pre- 
ceding work;  "Einleitung  in  die  Schriften  des  A.  u. 
N.  T."  (Cologne  and  Leipzig,  1845-1848,  3  vols., 
treating  only  of  the  Old  Test.);  "Handbuch  des  bibl. 
Archaologie"  (Bonn,  1834).  To  these  works  may  be 
added  Scholz's  own  account  of  his  travels:  "  Reise  in 
die  Gogcnd,  etc."  (I>cipzig,  1822);  "  Bibliseh-kritische 
Reise,  etc.  (Leipzig,  1823);  his  essays  on  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  (Bonn,  1S25);  on  Jerusalem  (Bonn,  1835); 
"Cura-  critica-",  containing  a  valuable  description  of 
Cod.  K  "Cyprius"  (Heidelberg,  1S20);  "De  fontibus 
historia'  V.  Test."  (Bonn,  1H3()>;  and  his  discourse  on 
the  harmony  of  Divine  revelation  with  science  (Bonn, 
1S45).  Scholz  was  also  a  contributor  to  the  learned 
periodicals  published  at  Bonn. 

ScniVKNKK-Mll.l.K*.  A  I'lilin  Inlrnlurtinn  to  Ihr  CrUinum  «/ 
th>  X.  T  (Ix.n.lt.n.  IHiM);  Hi  kikk.  Xomrnr.latar  l.itttariu*, 
III  (loubruck.  IHttt). 

Francis  E.  Gioot. 


Schbnbom,  the  name  of  a  German  noble  family, 
many  members  of  which  were  prelates  of  the  Church. 

(1)  JOHANN  PHlLtPP  VON  SCHONHOHN,  Archbishop 

of  Mainz  and  Bishop  of  Wflrzburg  and  Worms,  b.  at 
Eschbach  in  the  Wcstcrwald,  0  August,  1605;  d.  at 
Wurzburg,  12  February,  1673.  When  sixteen  years 
old  he  became  a  clenc  (an  expectant  for  a  canon  i- 
cate)  at  the  cathedral  of  Wilrzburg,  and  in  1625  at 
that  of  Mainz.  He  became  cathedral  canon  at 
Wurzburg  in  1629,  and  at  Worms  in  1630.  In 


1635  he  was  made  provost  of  Kronberg  and  of  St. 
Burkard  at  Wurzburg.  On  16  August,  1642,  he  be- 
came Bishop  of  Wlirzburft.  (deacon,  1642;  priest, 
1645);  on  18  November,  1(547,  he  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Mainz,  and  in  1663  Bishop  of  Worms. 
His  foreign  policy  was  mainly  directed  towards  the 
maintenance  of  peace,  but  this  policy  did  not  always 
meet  with  approval  and  often  failed  in  its  object. 
On  the  other  hand  his  administration  of  all  domestic 
affairs  was  excellent,  and  as  a  ruler  he  was  not  below 
the  best  of  his  era.  His  con  temporaries jeavc  him  the 
honourable  titles  of  "The  Wise  ,  "The  German  Solo- 
mon", and  "The  Cato  of  Germany".  He  succeeded 
in  repairing  the  injuries  inflicted  upon  his  domains 
by  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  settled  the  disputes  as  to 
territory  with  the  neighbouring  rulers,  reorganized  the 
higher  civU  service,  and  improved  the  administration 
of  justice.  To  compensate  for  the  scarcity  of  priests 
and  to  raise  the  standard  of  the  secular  clergy,  he 
called  to  Mainz  and  Wtlrzburg  the  Bartholomites, 
an  institute  founded  by  Bartholomew  Holzhauser 
(Instiiulum  clericarum  sircularium  in  communi  viven- 
lium);  in  1654  he  transferred  to  them  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  at  Wurzburg, 
and  in  1660  also  that  of  the  gymnnxium  founded  by 
him  at  Mlinnerstadt.  In  1662  he  established  a  sem- 
inary for  priests  at  Mainz.  Urged  by  the  Jesuit 
Spec,  he  suppressed  the  trial  of  witches  in  his  domains, 
and  thus  contributed,  as  far  as  was  in  his  power,  to 
the  abolition  of  this  miserable  delusion.  He  was  sur- 
rounded at  his  court  by  a  large  number  of  distin- 
guished men,  statesmen,  diplomats,  scholars,  and  pious 
ecclesiastics.  (2)  Lothar  Franz  von  Schonborn, 
nephew  of  the  above,  was  Archbishop  of  Mainz  (1695- 
1729)  and  Bishop  of  Bamberg  (1693—);  (3)  Damian 
Hugo  Philipp  von  SchOnborn  was  Prince  Bishop 
of  Speyer  (1719-43)  and  of  Constance  (1740),  and  was 
also  a  cardinal.  He  did  much  for  the  Diocese  of 
Speyer,  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  culture,  learning, 
and  piety;  (4)  Franz  Georo  von  Schonborn  was 
Archbishop  of  Trier  (1729-56)  and  Bishop  of  Worms 
( 1732 — ) .  Both  Frederick  the  Great  and  Maria  Ther- 
esa praised  him  as  an  excellent  ruler.  (5)  Johann 
Philipp  Fhanz  von  SchOnborn  was  Bishop  of  Wurz- 
burg (1719-24).  (6)  Friedrich  Karl  von  Sch6n- 
born  was  Bishop  of  Bamberg  and  WUrzburg  (1729-46). 
The  last  three  prelates  were  brothers,  and  nephews  of 
lothar  Franz.  (7)  Franz  von  Schonborn,  b.  at  Prague, 
24  Jan.,  1841;  d.  25  June,  1899.  He  became  Bishop 
of  Prague  in  1885,  and  was  created  cardinal  in  1889. 

Wild.   Joknnn   PkiUap  ton  Srkfinhorn   < Hriclrlhrnc,  lK»li); 

KlJSMENS  LOFTLER. 

Schongauer,  Martin  (also  known  as  Schon), 
German  painter  ami  engraver,  b.  at  Colmar  between 
1445  and  1450;  d.  probably  in  1491,  it  is  believed  at 
Breisach.  He  was  the  son  of  Caspar  Schongauer,  a 
goldsmith,  who  had  come  from  Bavaria,  and  settled 
in  Colmar  about  1445,  and  who  is  known  to  have 
lived  until  about  1481.  He  hail  four  brothers,  Lud- 
wig,  a  painter,  Caspar,  Georg,  anil  Paul,  goldsmiths. 
By  some  authors,  Martin  is  said  to  have  been  the 
Youngest  son,  by  others,  the  eldest  of  the  family. 
He  matriculated  at  the  University  of  I/eipzig  in  1465, 
purch:ised  a  house  in  1477,  and  founded  a  Mass  for 
his  parents  and  himself  in  1488.    These  are  almost 
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the  only  facta  we  know  concerning  him,  and  all 
other  information  about  him  is  derived  from  dates  on 
In-  drawings  or  engravings.  His  masterpiece  is 
known  as  the  "Virgin  in  the  Garden  of  Roues",  and 
is  in  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  at  Colmar.    He  has 

  been  described  as 

a  pupil  of  Rogier 
van  der  Wcyden, 
on  the  authority 
of  a  letter  written 
to  Vasari,  but  al- 
t  hough  Rogier  van 
der  Weyden's  in- 
fluence is  to  be  rec- 
ognized in  Srhon- 
gauer's  work,  it 
seems  very  doubt- 
ful whet  her  he  ever 
entered  that  paint- 
er's studio.  Seve- 
ral of  his  paintings 
arc  dated,  but  with 
the  exception  of 
the  one  in  Colmar, 
\vc  have  no  abso- 
lute evidence  that 
any  one  of  them 
is  his  work,  and 
no  dor  u  men  t  s 
have  yet  been  dis- 
covered enabling  us  to  verify  his  paintings.  We  arc 
very  much  in  the  same  |>osition  with  regard  to  his 
engravings.  They  bear  the  signature  of  his  initials,  but 
there  is  nothing  in  t  he  statements  of  his  contemporaries 
to  sav  with  absolute  certain) v  that  the  engravings 
signed  M.  S.  are  his  work.  Then-  is,  however,  very 
little  doubt  in  the  mutter,  and  they  are  always  ac- 
cepted as  being  his  work,  lie  is  not  to  be  regarded  :is 
a  great  artist  or  a  jierfcct  draughtsman,  but  in  the 
actual  technic  of  line  i-ugraving  he  is  unsurpassed  in 
his  period,  and  is  practically  the  equal  of  Diirer. 
Alwut  a  hundred  plates  attributed  to  him  :ire  in 
existence,  and  there  is  an  almost  perfect  collection  of 
his  prints  in  Berlin,  a  collection  almost  equal  to  it 
existing  in  London. 

The  auo<l»rd  work  up»n  him  is  W  an.  HihlinorapKit  itr* 
Oumm**  W  Ariifira  r»nrrrneini  \f<irtin  SchAn&ivrr  (Colmitr, 
1903);  HcnkIXU  in  ,Yrumnii'>  Archiren  (1SI17),  120. 

Gkokuk  Charles  Williamson. 

Schoningh. — The  publishing  house  of  Ferdinand 
Schoningh  at  Padcrborn  was  founded  by  Ferdinand 
Friedrich  Joseph  Schoningh,  who  was  born  at  Meppen 
in  Hanover  16  March,  1815,  and  died  at  Padcrborn, 
IS  Aug.,  1883.   He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Sch&ningh,  an 
official  of  the  law  courts.  Educated  at  the  gymnasium 
of  his  native  town,  he  was  active  in  the  wx>k  trade 
since  1831.   He  served  an  apprenticeship  in  Munster 
and  Svest,  and  on  12  May,  1847,  he  opened  under 
great  difficulties  a  book  and  art  store  at  Faderborn 
that  soon  developed  into  a  prosperous  business. 
Schoningh  never  lost  sight  of  a  higher  aim,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  publishing  house;  selling  his  store  in 
1875  and  perceiving  the  need  of  Catholic  newspapers 
and  periodical  literature,  he  founded  in  1848  the 
weekly  "  Westfalisches  Kirrhenblatt ",  and  in  1S49 
the  "Westfalische  Volksblatt".  which  was  intended 
to  instruct  the  people  in  the  political  and  social  ques- 
tions of  the  day  and  to  give  them  the  Christian  view 
on  these  subjects.    On  1  April,  1910,  a  publishing 
house  was  formed,  the  initial  publication  of  whirh  was 
the  first  year-book  of  the  Diocese  of  Faderborn 
(1S49).  Schoningh's  ability  and  power  for  hard  work 
gradually  built  up  his  business,  especially  as  regards 
the  publication  of  scientific  works.    The  reputation  of 
the  publishing  house  was  established  and  main- 
tained in  the  literary-  and  learned  world  bv  the  publica- 
tion of  such  works  as  the  textbooks  and  exercise-books 


of  Ferdinand  Schultz,  which  passed  through  many 
editions  and  were  translated  into  numerous  languages; 
the  "Bibliothek  der  alti'sten  deutschen  Literatur- 
Denkmakr"  (Heliand,  Beowulf,  etc.),  edited  by  Mo- 
ritz  Hevnc,  a  university  professor:  and  excellent 
theological  works,  as  that  on  dogmatics  by  Oswald, 
the  explanation  of  the  Catechism  by  Deharbe.  etc. 
The  house  remained  loyal  to  these  three  branches  of 
learning  and  constantly  increased  its  publications  in 
these  directions.  Among  the  periodicals  published 
under  its  supervision  are:  "Chrysologus"  (from  18450)  j 
"Blatter  fur  kirchliehe  Wissctischaft  und  Fraxis' 


(from  1867);  "Gymnasium"  (from  1883).  Schoningh 
also  did  much  to  encourage  Catholic  poetry;  among 
the  poets  whose  works  he  issued  were  those  of  Brill, 
Luise  Hensel,  and  especially  of  F.  W.  Weber.  W  eber  a 
poems  published  by  Schoningh  include:  "Dreizehn- 
linden' ,  "Goliath'*'.  "Gedichte".  Schoningh  died 
suddenly  from  apoplexy.  His  stanch  Catholic  opin- 
ions, sincere  and  honest  character,  and  joy  in  what 
he  produced  cannot  be  forgotten  in  the  Catholic  intel- 
lectual life  of  Germany. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  founder,  the 
house  had  published  673  works  in  935  volumes,  em- 
bracing the  moat  varied  branches  of  knowledge  and 
literature.   The  business  has  been  carried  on  in  the 
same  spirit  bv  Schoningh's  sons,  Ferdinand  (b.  7 
March,  1854)),  who  since  1885  has  had  charge  of 
the  publishing  department,  and  Joseph  lb.  12  June, 
18450),  who  since  1891  has  been  the  business  manager. 
In  the  course  of  time  four  branches  were  (established, 
namely:    in  1885  the  Nassc  publishing  house  at 
Munster;  in  1887  one  at  Osnabrtick,  combined  with 
a  store  for  learned  antiquarian  works;  in  1891  one 
at  Mainz;  and  in  1902  one  ot  W unburn-  The  house 
has  ever  since  its  establishment  given  special  atten- 
tion to  works  in  the  three  main  divisions  of  learning. 
In  the  departments  of  scientific  and  practical  theology 
and  philosophy  the  house  publishes  the  following 
periodicals:  "Theologie  und  Glaube";  ;'Jahrburh 
fiir  Fhilosophie  und  speculative  Theologie' ;  '  ror- 
schungen  zur  christ  lichen  Literatur  und  Dogmen- 
geschichte":  "Chrysologus".    For  the  entire  field 
of  scientific  and  practical  jiedagogics  the  house  issued 
the  following  periodicals:  "  Monatschnft  fur  katho- 
liachc  Lehrerinnen"  and  "Zcitschrift  fiir  chnstliche 
Erziehungswissensehaf t " ;  it  also  gives  attention  to 
linguistics  and  to  literature,  and  issued  numerous 
works  in  all  the  other  departments  of  ,ettrnmR; 
Among  the  more  extensive  compilations  published 
bv  the  firm  should  be  mentioned  the  "  Wissenschaft- 
liche  Handbibliothek ";   41  volumes  of  this  work 
have  already  been  issued,  and  of  these  34  are  theolog- 
ical and  philosophical  works  written  by  distinguished 
German  scholars,  us  B.   Funk   (Church  history), 
Gdpfert  (moral  theology),  Heiner  (canon  law),  Polite 
(dogmatics),  Pruncr  (pastoral  theology),  etc.  Other 
publications  are  those  of  the  Gorrca  Society:  S4u- 
dien  zur  Geschiehte  und  Kultur  des  Altertuins  , 
"Qucllcn  und  Forschungen  zur  Geschiehte  der  papst- 
liehen  Hof-  und  Finanzverwaltung",  "Publikationen 
der  Scktion  fur  Rechts-  und  Sozialwissenschaft  . 
Still  other  works  are:  "Sammlung  der  bedeutendsten 
padagogischen  Sehriften  uus  alter  und  neuer  ZeM  . 
"Sammlung  der  kommentierten  und  der  Textaus- 
gaben  deutseher  und  ausliindiseher  Klassiker  fur  den 
Schulgebrauch".  Hermann  MOller. 

Schools,  I. —The  Christian  Church,  bv  virtue  of 
her  Divine  charter,  "Going,  teach  ye  all  nation*  , 
is  essentially  a  teaching  organization.  Teaching 
is  included  "in  her  task  of  wiving  souls.  Primarily 
she  was  instituted  to  dispense  the  means  of  salvation, 
and  to  teach  the  truths  which  an-  necessary  to 
tion.  These  truths  are  spiritual  and  moral,  and  her 
catechumenal  schools  (see  ('atechtmen)  were  insti- 
tuted for  the  pur|H)sc  of  teaching  then.  Truths  whicn 
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are  not  of  their  nature  spiritual,  truths  of  science,  of 
history,  matters  of  culture,  in  a  word,  profane  learn- 
ing— these  do  not  belong  intrinsically  to  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Church's  teaching.  Nevertheless,  they 
enter  into  her  work  by  force  of  circumstance,  when 
namely,  the  Christian  youth  cannot  attain  a  knowl- 
edge of  them  without  incurring  grave  danger  to  faith 
or  morals.    They  enter  also  into  the  Church's  task  bv 
reason  of  a  pedagogical  principle  which  she  has  al- 
ways recognised  in  practice.    Religion  being  the  su- 
preme co-ordinating  principle  in  education,  as  it  is  in 
life,  if  the  so-called  secular  branches  of  knowledge  are 
taught  without  reference  to  religion,  the  Church  feels 
that  an  educational  mistake  is  being  made,  that  the 
"one  tiling  necessary"  is  being  excluded,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  education  itself.    Therefore  she  assumes  the 
task  of  teaching  the  secular  branches  in  such  a  way 
that  religion  is  the  centralizing,  unifying,  and  vitaliz- 
ing force  in  the  educational  process.    Whenever  there 
is  positive  and  immediate  danger  of  loss  of  faith,  the 
Church  cannot  allow  her  children  to  run  the  risk  of 
perversion;  whenever  religion  is  left  out  of  the  curric- 
ulum, she  tries  to  supply  the  defect.    In  both  cases 
she  establishes  under  her  own  control  schools  which 
are  called  Catholic  and  which,  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
historical  development  or  from  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  their  foundation,  Bcope,  or  maintenance,  are 
specifically  known  as  catechetical  schools,  monastic 
schools,  cathedral  schools,  chantry  schools,  guild 
schools,  parochial  schools,  etc. 

II.  Catechetical  Schools. — These  flourished  about 
the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
They  were  brought  into  existence  by  the  conflict  of 
Christianity  with  pagan  philosophy.  They  were,  con- 
sequently, academies  of  higher  learning.  Out  of  them 
grew  the  first  great  schools  of  theological  controversy 
and  also  the  schools  for  the  special  training  of  the 
clergy,  although  there  were,  almost  from  the  begin- 
ning, schools  attached  to  the  household  of  the  bishops 
(episcopal  schools)  where  clerics  were  trained.  We 
have  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  instances,  as  in  the 
catechetical  school  of  Protogcnes  at  Kdessa  (about 
180),  not  only  the  higher  branches  but  also  the  ele- 
mentary branches  were  taught  in  the  catechetical 
schools.  Schools  of  this  type  Iwcame  more  numerous 
as  time  went  on.  In  the  Council  of  Vaison  (529)  the 
priests  of  Gaul  are  commanded  to  take  boys  into  their 
household  and  teach  them  to  read  "the  Psalms,  and 
the  Holy  Scriptunw  ami  to  instruct  them  in  the  I,aw  of 
God".  From  these  sprang  the  parochial  schools  of 
medieval  and  modem  times. 

As  the  conflict  between  Christianity  and  pagan 
philosophy  gave  rise  to  the  catechetical  schools,  so  the 
more  general  struggle  between  Christian  and  pagan 
standards  of  life  gave  rise  to  other  provisions  on  the 
part  of  the  Church  for  safeguarding  the  faith  of  Chris- 
tian children.  In  the  first  centuries  great  stress  was 
laid  on  the  importance  of  home  education,  and  this 
task  was  committed  in  a  special  manner  to  Christian 
mothers.  It  is  sufficient  to  mention  the  Christian 
matrons  Maerina,  Emmelia,  Nonna,  Anthusa,  Monica, 
and  Paula,  mothers  of  saints  and  scholars,  to  show 
how  successfully  the  home  under  the  direction  of  the 
Christian  mother  was  made  to  counteract  the  influ- 
ence of  pagan  schools.  There  were  also  private 
schools  for  Christian  youth,  taught  by  Christians,  for 
instance  the  school  at  Imola,  taught  by  Cassian. 

III.  Monastic  Schools.^ Monasticism  as  an  insti- 
tution was  a  protest  against  the  corrupt  pagan  stand- 
ards of  living  which  hail  Is^gun  to  influence  not  only 
the  public  life  of  Christians  but  also  their  private  anil 
domestic  life.  Even  in  the  fourth  century,  St.  John 
Chrysostom  testifies  to  the  decline  of  fervour  in  the 
Christian  family,  and  contends  that  it  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible for  children  to  obtain  proper  religious  and  moral 
training  in  their  own  homes.  It  was  part  of  the  pur- 
pose of  monasticism  to  meet  this  need  and  to  supply 


not  only  to  the  members  of  the  religious  orders  but 
also  to  children  committed  to  the  care  of  the  cloister 
the  moral.  religiouB,  and  intellectual  culture  which 
could  not  be  obtained  elsewhere  without  lowering  the 
Christian  standard  of  life.  At  the  same  time  epis- 
copal schools,  though  instituted  primarily  for  the  edu- 
cation of  clerical  candidates,  did  not  decline  to  admit 
secular  scholars,  especially  after  the  State  schools  of 
the  empire  had  fallen  into  decay.  There  were  paro- 
chial schools  also,  which,  while  they  aimed  at  foster- 
ing vocations  to  the  priesthood,  were  expressly  com- 
manded not  to  deny  their  pupils  the  right  to  enter  the 
married  state  as  soon  as  thev  reached  the  age  of 
maturity  (cum  ad  atatem  perfect  am  pervenennt).  The 
explicit  enactment  of  the  Council  of  Vaison  (529)  in 
this  matter  is  important  because  it  refers  to  a  similar 
custom  already  prevailing  in  Italy.  It  remains  true, 
however,  that  although  the  episcopal  and  prcsbvteral 
(parochial)  schools  thus  contributed  to  the  education 
of  the  laity,  the  chief  portion  of  the  burden  of  lay  ed- 
ucation in  the  early  Middle  Ages  was  borne  by  the 
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monasteries.    The  earliest  monastic  legislation' 
not  clearly  define  the  organization  of  the  "internal" 
and  "external"  schools.    Nevertheless,  it  recognizes 
the  existence  in  the  monastery  of  children  who  were 
to  be  educated,  not  for  the  cloister,  but  for  the  world. 
In  Ireland,  as  Archbishop  Healv  says,  the  monks, 
"taught  the  children  of  the  rich  and  poor  alike"  ("  Ire- 
land's Ancient  Schools  and  Scholars  ,  102),  and  to  Ire- 
land went  not  only  clerics  but  laymen  from  England 
and  the  Continent,  to  receive  an  education.    On  the 
Continent  also  the  educat  ion  of  the  laity,  "gentle  and 
simple  ",  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  monks.    It  is  difficult  to 
say  when  the  distinction  between  the  "internal" 
school  (schola  dattstri)  and  the  "external"  (achala 
canonica,  s.  externa)  was  first  introduced.    We  find  it 
in  St.  Gall,  Fulda,  and  Reichenau  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries.    In  the  internal  school  the  pupils 
were  novices,  future  members  of  the  order,  some  of 
whom  were  offered  up  (ablati)  by  their  parents  at  a 
tender  age.    In  the  external  school  were  the  children 
of  the  neighbouring  villagers  and  the  sons  of  the  no- 
bility; many  of  the  references  to  this  class  of  pupils 
in  the  monastic  code  lay  stress  on  the  obligation  to 
treat  all  with  equal  justice,  not  taking  account  of  then- 
rank  in  life.    There  was  a  similar  custom  in  regard  to 
the  reception  of  young  girls  in  the  convents,  as  ap- 
pears from  several  enactments  of  Bishop  St.  C&sariua 
of  Aries  and  his  successors.    At  Aries,  moreover,  ac- 
cording to  Muteau  (see  bibliography)  open  schools 
(fcoUs  oiwertes)  were  held  by  the  nuns  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  neighbourhood.    The  curriculum  of  studies 
in  the  monastic  schools  comprised  the  tririum  and 
quadricium,  that  is  to  say,  grammar,  rhetoric,  dialec- 
tic, arithmetic,  geometry,  astronomy,  and  the  theory 
of  music.    Besides,  the  monks  cultivated  the  science 
and  art  of  healing;  they  devoted  attention  to  agri- 
culture, building,  and  the  decorative  arts.    They  took 
pains  to  transcribe  the  Classics  as  well  as  the  distinctly 
ecclesiastical  works  that  .hail  comedown  to  them;  and 
in  doing  this  they  developed  the  art  of  penmanship  and 
that  of  illumination  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
They  were  annalists  also,  noting  down  year  by  year 
the  important  events  not  onlv  in  the  life  of  their  own 
community  but  also  in  the  Church  at  large  and  in  the 
political  world.  Finally,  by  example  and  precept  they 
dignified  manual  labour,  which  in  pagan  Rome  was 
di-spised  as  fit  only  for  slaves. 

The  head  of  the  monastic  school  was  called  magister 
schoUr,  capiacola,  proscholus,  etc.  By  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  however,  the  usual  name  for  the  head 
of  the  school  was  scJukasticus.  His  assistants  were 
called  neniores.  The  method  of  teaching  was  influ- 
enced largely  by  the  scarcity  of  books  and  the  need  of 
handing  down  without  diminution  the  heritage  of  the 
past.  The  master  dictated  {legere  was  the  word  used 
to  signify  the  act  of  teaching),  and  the  pupils  wrote 
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not  only  the  text  but  also  the  master's  explanation  or 
commentary.  Of  the  many  textbooks  in  use  the  most 
popular  was  the  work  by  Mareianus  Capella  (about 
420)  entitled  "Satvricon,  seu  de  Nuptiis  Mercurii  et 
Philologie".  That  the  instruction  given  to  the  laity 
in  the  monastic  schools  was  entirely  gratuitous  is  evi- 
dent from  the  decree  of  Bishop  Thcodulf  of  Orleans  in 
the  eighth  century,  and  from  other  documents.  When, 
at  Tours,  the  external  school  was  frequented  by  a 
number  of  wealthy  pupils,  whose  voluntary  gifts  to  the 
monastery  put  the  poorer  students  in  a  position  of  ap- 
parent inferiority,  the  bishop  of  that  see,  Amalric, 
gave  a  generous  donation  to  the  monks  to  be  used  in 
the  maintenance  of  poor  students.  The  Carlovingian 
revival  of  education  affected  not  only  the  internal 
schools  of  the  monasteries  but  also  the  external 
schools,  and,  during  the  reign  of  Charles's  successors, 
bishops  and  popes  by  a  number  of  decrees  showed 
their  interest  m  the  maintenance  not  only  of  schools  of 
sacred  science,  but  also  in  schools  "for  the  study  of 
letters".  The  external  school  had  by  tins  time  be- 
come a  recognised  institution,  which  the  sons  of  the 
farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  monasteries  fre- 
quented not  by  privilege  but  by  a  right  freely  ac- 
knowledged. We  know  that  before  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century  both  boys  and  girls  attended  the  schools 
attached  to  the  parish  churches  in  the  Diocese  of 
Soiasons.  As  time  went  on  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  schools  by  the  Church  was  made  a 
matter  of  express  canonical  enactment.  No  docu- 
ment could  be  more  explicit  than  the  Decree  of  the 
Third  Council  of  Latcran  (1 179) :  "That  every  cathe- 
dral church  have  a  teacher  (magistrum)  who  is  to 
teach  poor  scholars  and  others,  and  that  no  one  re- 
ceiveafee  for  permission  to  teach"  (Mansi,  XXII,  234). 

IV.  Cathedral  School*. — The  cathedral  schools 
sprang  from  the  episcopal  schools  which,  as  has  been 
said,  existed  from  a  very  early  time  for  the  training  of 
clerics.  Chrodegang,  Bishop  of  Metz,  742-66,  is  said 
to  be  the  founder  of  medieval  cathedral  schools,  but 
only  in  the  sense  that  he  organised  the  clergy  of  his 
cathedral  church  into  a  community,  and  ordained  that 
they  undertake  the  conduct  and  management  of  the 
school  attached  to  their  church.  The  bishop  himself 
was  to  have  control  of  the  school  and  under  him  was 
to  be  the  immediate  superior  of  the  school  (magister 
schoUr),  In  the  cities  and  towns  where  there  was  no 
cathedral,  the  canons  of  the  local  church  were  organ- 
ised after  the  manner  of  the  cathedral  clergy,  and  con- 
ducted a  "canonicate"  school.  In  both  institutions 
there  came  to  be  distinguished  (1)  the  elementary 
school  (achola  minor)  where  reading,  writing,  psal- 
mody, etc.  were  taught;  and  (2)  the  higher  school 
(schnUi  major)  in  which  the  curriculum  consisted  either 
of  the  tritium  alone  (grammar,  rhetoric,  and  dialec- 
tic) or  of  the  full  programme,  namelv  the  seven  lib- 
eral arts,  Scripture,  and  what  we  now  call  pastoral 
theology.  The  method  employed  in  the  cathedral 
schools  was  identical  with  that  of  the  mc 

V.  Chantry  Schools. — The  chantry  . 
similar  in  character  to  the  cathedral  and  „ 
schools  Indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  lie  a  specific 
kind  of  canonicate  schools.  The  chantry  was  a 
foundation  with  endowment,  the  proceeds  of  which 
went  to  one  or  more  priests  carrying  the  obligation 
of  singing  or  saying  Mass  at  stated  times,  or  dailv, 
for  t  he  soul  of  the  endower,  or  for  the  souls  of  per- 
sons named  by  him.  It  was  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
incumbents  of  a  chantry  foundation  to  "teach  gratis 
the  poor  who  asked  it  humbly  for  the  love  of  God". 
<.N-e    (  utholie  University  Bulletin."  IX.  3  sq.). 

\  I.  (,uiM  Schools,  Hospital  Schools,  and  City  Schools, 
he  last  beginninit  with  the  thirteenth  century,  shared 
the  work  of  education  with  the  cloister,  cathedral,  and 
c hantry  seh<H)ls.    The  guilds  and  hospitals  were  ec- 
riesiastieal  foundations,  were  guided  by  clerics  and 
in  the  work  of  education  uuder"  the  direction 


of  the  Church.  The  city  schools  at  first  met  with  op- 
position from  the  teachers  in  the  monastic  and  cathe- 
dral foundations,  although  they  also  were  under  the 
control  of  ecclesiastics.  Kchrcin  in  his  "History'  of 
Education"  (see  bibliography)  mentions  a  Decree  of 
Alexander  III  which  prohibits  any  abbot  from  pre- 
venting any  magisUr  or  scholasticus  from  taking  charge 
of  a  school  in  the  city  or  suburb  "since  knowledge  is  a 
gift  of  God  and  talent  is  free".  Towards  the  end  of 
the  Middle  Ages  the  task  of  the  ecclesiastical  teacher 
became  so  important  that  communities  of  clerics  were 
founded  for  the  express  purpose  of  devoting  their  lives 
to  the  duties  of  elementary  education.  The  best 
known  of  these  communities  is  that  of  "The  Brothers 
of  the  Common  Life"  founded  by  Gerard  Groot 
( 1 340-84 )  at  Deventer.  It  soon  extended  to  Winded- 
hcim,  Agnetenberg,  and  other  towns  in  Holland 
and  North  Germany.  To  this  community  belonged 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  author  of  "The  Imitation  of 
Christ".  That  these  various  provisions  for  the  educa- 
tion not  only  of  the  clergy  but  also  of  the  laity — mo- 
nastic schools,  cathedral  schools,  canonicate  schools, 
chantry  schools,  guild  schools,  hospital  schools,  city 
schools,  and  special  educational  institutions — met  the 
educational  needs  of  the  times,  and  were  adequate  as 
far  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  would  allow,  is 
the  verdict  of  all  historians  who  view  without  preju- 
dice the  educational  career  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Allain  (see  bibliography)  has  told  the  story  of  primary 
education  in  France;  Ravelet  (see  bibliography)  has 
gone  over  the  whole  question  of  primary  education  in 
medieval  times;  Leach  has  told  part  of  the  story  (see 
bibliography)  as  far  as  pre- Reformat  ion  England  is 
concerned.  It  is  impossible  to  give  more  than  a  sum- 
mary statement  of  tne  facts  which  these  writers  have 
accumulated.  Those  facts,  however,  justify  the  as- 
sertion that,  far  from  opposing  or  neglecting  the  edu- 
cation of  the  masses,  the  Catholic  Church  in  medieval 
times  provided  generously  for  their  instruction  in  the 
elementary  branches,  as  well  as  in  the  department  of 
higher  studies,  whenever  and  wherever  the  political, 
social,  and  economic  conditions  were  not  so  adverse 
as  to  thwart  her  educational  efforts. 

Both  the  particular  and  the  general  councils  of  the 
Church,  imperial  capitularies,  and  episcopal  and  papal 
decrees  show  that  bishops  and  popes,  while  concerned 
primarily  for  the  education  of  future  members  of  the 
clerical  body  in  the  sacred  sciences,  were  also  at  pains 
to  encourage  and  promote  the  education  of  the  laity. 
For  instance,  the  Council  of  Cloveshoe,  held  by  Cuth- 
bert  ,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  749,  prescribes  that 
ablx'sm's  as  well  as  abbots  provide  for  the  education  of 
all  their  households  (Jamilia).  A  Carlovingian  capit- 
ulary of  802  enjoins  "that  everyone  should  send  his 
son  to  study  letters,  and  that  the  child  should  re- 
main at  school  with  all  diligence  until  he  became  well 
instructed  in  learning".  Thcodulf  of  Orleans  in  797 
decrees  that  gratuitous  instruction  be  given  by  the 
priests  in  every  town  and  village  of  his  diocese,  and 
there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt  that  education  of  the 
laity  is  meant.  The  Council  of  Chalon-sur-Sa6ne  in 
813  legislates  in  a  similar  spirit  that  not  only  "schools 
of  Sacred  Scripture"  but  also  "schools  of  letters"  be 
established.  The  Council  of  Rome,  held  in  853,  di- 
rects the  bisho|is  of  the  Universal  Church  to  establish 
"in  every  episcopal  residence  [in  vnitvrxia  episcomis] 
among  the  populations  subject  to  them,  and  in  all 
places  where  there  is  such  need  "  masters  and  teachers 
to  teach  "literary  studies  and  the  seven  liberal  arts  . 
These  and  similar  documents  lay  stress  on  the  obliga- 
tion which  rests  on  the  parents  and  godparents  to  see 
to  the  education  of  children  commit  ted  to  their  care. 
By  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  the  distinction  be- 
tween external  and  internal  monastic  schools  being 
clearly  recognized,  and  parish  schools  having  become  a 
regular  diocesan  institution,  the  testimonies  in  favour 
of  iiopul 
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become  clearer  In  the  tenth  century,  in  spit*  of  the 
flSr±S  ^.twna  in  the  political worff  ea™  £g 
SpftiS  SfclP^  m?™*e"<*,«»ch  as  that  of  St 
OaU  (Switserland).  St.  Maximin  (Trier)  and  in  th- 
cathedral  schools,  such  as  those  of  Reims  and  I  vorw 
The  greatest  teachers  of  that  time,  C  of  CoTgne 
and  Gcrbert  of  Aurillac  (Pope  Sylvester  II)  tS.t 


«?  dia'-tic  Vow  that  ev^nTthe  Stf 
branches  of  learning  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
teachers  were  invariably  clerics,  the  laymen  were  wK 

aTSnd"  tZ  n£ucr*  ^rtiot^  *Z£A 

hat,  as  historians  have  pointed  out,  the 


references  to  popui 


—ar  and  elementary  education  in  the 
OOOp^k  of  the  Church  have  not  alwavs  been 
preserved  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  elemental 
Church  schools  were  now  an  established  fact.  Eccle- 

T  CAl  n^th,°rity  intcrvened  only  whenever  mmc 
abuse  ct^ed  for  remedial  legislation.    Thus,  theX 
cree  of  the  Third  Council  of  Lateran  already  referS 
tttjB.  Ill)  aimed  at  abolishing  the  custom  of  £££ 
fees  for  instruction  in  the  cathedral  schools.  There 
m!nt,natT"yi  dcU,,s  ,of  arrangement  to  be  deter- 
mined, such  as  salary  of  teachers  and  supervision  or 
personal  instruction  on  the  part  of  the  pastor.  These 
were  provided  in  decrees,  such  as  that  of  the  Diocesan 
Synod  of  St.  Omer  in  1183  and  that  of  EngelbertlL 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  in  1270. 
p        hj?tory  .?f  ^"cation  in  England  before  the 
Reformation  is  the  story  of  the  efforts  made  in  monas! 
tic,  cathedral,  chantry,  and  parish  schools  for  the 
education  of  the  laity  as  well  as  of  the  clergy.    In  the 
narrative  of  the  suppression  and  confiscation  of  these 
foundations  Leach  (i 
documentary  eviden 


(ibid.,  p.  12),  and  he  concludes  his  summarv  hv  «j 
mittuiK  that  "The  scattered  jottings  B  Sfi 
chanter  show  our  obligation  to  the  ancient  Chmrih 
or Jkaving  so  diligently  promoted  our  fiat  onal SSS 

bvT^eete!ihna'  in^utionB'?»nde<l  and  supported 
Jieeleventh  century  the  school  of  Chartres  that  of  o7h*7L£  "7^  m  Prance-  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Ste-Genev^ve  at  Paris,  and  the  numerous^eh.Xs  of  fn™^  °f  Eur?P°  b?fore  th(!  Reformation  have 
rhetoric  and  H,VI«.#;.  -k —  lL„.        ™UB  f000018  oi    in  part,  been  mentioned  in  the  general  m  u 

monastic  and  cathedral  schools.    C  t  (see  b"b  of 
SfexLSiT^T1,  documf"'^  evidLcTto  stow 
conye £  ^T^h  lajrwoincti  Were  «Wed  in  the 
nt.  8ch°oIa  ?r  the  ninth  and  the  following  een- 

wJUV^  1h°Ln  ^daughters  of  noble 
lamilies  were,  as  a  rule,  educated  by  private  teacher* 

2?'  £F  fthe  P"*'7WS  clergymen.  ThTaw™ 
x  JL  t  fr^ucnt|y  that,  during  the  MMo 

Ages,  learning  was  considered  out  of  place  in  a  lav. 
D^m^vr?. hem,enUr>- knowl«lge of  letters  w^a 
^l  ™-  ,°  thPr  ^lerg3''  w.  not  stained  by  a  care- 
[hi-  t,0n  °r  h.,8tor'cal  records.  It  is  true  that 
7,,^  iwssages  in  the  popular  literature  of  the 

wel  lr^d<rn'fKWh-hrtne  $nonat  ,a>',nan,  who  is 
well  versed  in  the  art  of  warfare  and  in  the  usages  of 
poh  e  society,  affects  to  despise  learning  and  to Z 

Buf  as  Lea>iTkiHh  7  ™l™<*^  accomphlment 
Snor^,^^  Kmtre  (8ee  b'b"ography)  asserts,  "such 
Jh™Hfti  ?  !\°  meanfl. fy^maUc;  it  arose  from 
the  conditions  of  the  times".    "Knowledge",  says  a 

hw«  °..  irT'   °r  man>:  U>'men  are  instructed  in 
"heneve«:  he  can  succeed  in 
hh^r  ,?    thie  tUm.ult  of  pHbhc  ^airs  and  from 
himJ^f £  Z""/*™'  ou«ht  to  devote 

c7  149)    Sfe  ^  d  H^8     (R  K  CCIII, 
-  25?    ^nibtr  of  distinguislied  laymen 

kings,  nobles,  queens 


b  bibliography)  gives  abundant 
to  justify  his  assertion  that 


Grammar  schools,  instep, 
modern,  post-Reformation  inventions,  are  among  our 
most  ancient  institutions,  some  of  them  far  older 
than  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Ixmdon  or  the  House  of 
Commons  (p  5).  He  estimates  the  number  of 
grammar  schools  before  the  reign  of  Edward  VI  to 
have  been  "close  on  t  wo  hundred  ",  and  these  he  con- 
siders to  be  merely  "the  survivors  of  a  much  larger 
host  which  have  been  lost  in  the  storms  of  the  piwt 

and    rlrnu'mwl    in    |U   =»„.,    ~t    j  .  ...     ,,  ,.,«...' 


J 1  of  Being  comparative;   SS  ^omiTn,  "emTro™ 

inventions  nrcamnnxu,.   I  L  '  ,      1  .  . 


—   -jf  -J  UHij/v-|  Wl  O. 

and  princesses  who,  during  the  medieval' era  at- 
tained prominence, as i  scholars  shows  that  the  a*hice 

7mm^\uT^dnu  Tuhe  ^^"y  seemly  re- 
affirmed that  "the  Church  was  not  the  mother,  but 
rather  the  stepmother,  of  learning"  is  easily  assertpH 
but  is  not  so  easily  proved  ' 
The  destruction  of  this  vast  and  varied  system  of 
legislation  is  a  fact  of  general  history. 


and  drowned  in  the  seas  of  destruction  " '  (ib™ T)  The^ch^U  i?  1 1  "  i"  a  fact  of  generaf  history 

There  were,  he  maintains,  not  only  schools  con-  J^Lu  ^U Si        '  dii«Ppeared  with  the  institu 

nected  with  the  c^thclra    churches,  S2£  a  tho ^^J^*^                 The  oonfiscatio, 

collegiate  churches,  hospitals.  «,ilds \n  T  1'-^  T.n^?' the  ^P^on  of  the  benefices  o, 


collegiate  churches,  hospitals,  guilds,  and  chantries 
but  also  independent  schools,  in  one  of  which  "an 
old  man  was  paid  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  bv 
the  Mayor,  to  teach  young  children  their  A  B  C'' 
(p.  7).  Lincoln,  Chichester,  and  Wells  were  the  prin- 
cipal cathedral  schools.  Beverley,  Chester,  Credi- 
ton,  Rqxm  Wimborne,  Warwick,  Staffor.l,  and 
lam  worth  had  important  collegiate  schools.  At 
Evesham,  Cirencester,  and  Lewes  were  the  principal 

wh,'?rl,;ryri!5h0?,8rat  lh?,eve  of  the  Reformation, 
while  at  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Eton,  and  elsewhere 
were  thirty-one  college  schools  of  grammar  Iw-fore  the 
reign  of  Edward  V  I.  The  number  of  schools  in  pro- 
portion to  the  population  of  the  country  was  rela- 
tively very  great,  and  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  us 
now  to  judge  the  attendance,  that,  too,  must  have  been 
relatively  large.  The  history  of  education  in  Scot- 
land before  the  reformation  ib  told  in  the  first  part 
?  a™1* ri  Hwto7  of  the  Burgh  Schools  of  Soot- 
land".    "Our  earliest  records "7 savs  that  writer 


ion 

V~u  H — l — ""*"  ""i'*""™1""  "*  lllp  oenences  on 
which  the  chantries  were  founded,  the  removal  of  the 
guilds  from  the  control  of  ecclesiastical  authority  the 
suppression  of  cathedra]  and  canonical  chaptera'and 
the  sequestration  of  their  possessions  by  the  State 
were  the  immediate  cause  of  the  cessation  of  this  kind" 
of  educational  activity  on  the  part  of  the  Church  at 
toe  time  of  the  Reformation  and  afterwards.  In 
Protestant  countries  these  events  took  place  in  the 
"  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  In 


at  the  eve  of  Vh»  rAV/.  £  uw      lne  mM5enin  ana  sixteenth  centuries.  In 

wST  fL„  TmaK0n'    Germany,  a  compromise  was  reached  in  some  States 

by  the  reoogn  tion  of  both  Protestant  and  Catholic 
confessional"  schools  and  the  division  of  school 
funds,  an  arrangement  which  lasted  until  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century;  in  France  the  work  of 
confiscation  began  with  the  French  Revolution;  in 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Portugal  the  suppression  and  spolia- 
tion have  taken  place  within  the  last  half-century  and 
are  still  going  on.    Apart  from  the  question  of  ele- 
mentary justice — the  question  of  violation  of  a  strict 
right  to  their  own  lands  and  funds,  which  the  ecclesias- 
tical corporations  possessed  at  the  time  their  property 
was  seized  and  their  schools  suppressed — there  arises 
now  the  question  of  the  right  to  teach,  the  right  of 
the  Church  to  found  and  maintain  private  schools, 
and  the  alleged  exclusive  right  of  the  State  to  educate. 

VII.  The  fundamental  principles  of  canon  law 
•bearing  on  these  questions  may  be  stated  as  follows  : 
(1)  the  Church,  being  a  perfect  society,  lias  the  right 


land'.      wur  earnest  records",  savs 

prove  not  only  that  schools  existed,  but  that  they 
were  then  invariably  found  in  connection  with  the 
Church  "  (p  2)  He  quot.-s  documents  for  the  foun! 
dation  of  schools  in  1100,  1120,  1180,  1195,  and  cites 
m  many  instances  panel  approval  and  confirmation 
of  educational  establishments  in  the  twelfth  cenhirv 
We  is  eonvinml  that  these  institutions  were  f 
not  merely  for  clerics  but  also  for  young 
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to  establish  schools,  which,  although  they  may  be 
£rmnted  by  the  civil  law  merely  an  private  institu- 
K  are,  of  their  nature,  public;  (2)  by  natural  law 
the  obligation  lies  primarily  with  the  parents  of  a 
child  to  provide  for  his  education  v- *di  ii^for  h« 
imysical  support.  This  is  part  of  the  purpose,  and 
aim  of  the  family  as  an  institution.  If  no  provision 
is  made  bv  any  other  institution,  the  parents  must 
nrovide  education  either  by  their  own  effort  or  that 
of  others  whom  they  employ;  (3)  when  the  parents 
neekct  their  duty  in  the  matter  of  education,  the 
State  in  the  interests  of  public  welfare,  takes  up 
the  obligation  of  teaching.  It  has,  therefore,  the 
rieht  to  establish  schools,  and,  consequently,  the 
right  to  compel  attendance,  in  so  far  as  the  principle 
holds  Rood  that  public  welfare  demands  a  knowledge, 
at  least,  of  the  elementary  branches  of  education. 

From  the  interaction  and  conflict  of  these  funda- 
mental rights  arise  the  following  more  particular 
principles:  (1)  the  Church  has  the  exclusive  right 
to  teach  religion  to  Catholic  children.    Neither  the 
parents  nor  the  State  can  exercise  this  right  except 
they  do  bo  with  the  consent  (as  parents  do)  and  under 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  ecclesiastical  au- 
thorities.   (2)  The  Church  cannot  approve  schools 
which  exclude  religion  from  the  curriculum,  both 
because  religion  is  the  most  important  subject  in 
education  and  because  she  contends  that  even  secular 
education  is  not  possible  in  its  best  form  unless  re- 
ligion be  made  the  central,  vitalizing,  and  co-or- 
dinating factor  in  the  life  of  the  chdd.    The  Church, 
sometimes,  tolerates  schools  in  which  religion  is  not 
taught,  and  permits  Catholic  children  to  attend  them, 
when  the  circumstances  are  such  as  to  leave  no  alter- 
native, and  when  due  precautions  are  taken  to  supply 
by  other  means  the  religious  training  which  such 
schools  do  not  give.    She  reserves  the  right  to  judge 
whether  this  be  the  case,  and,  if  her  judgment  is  un- 
favourable, claims  the  right  to  forbid  attendance 
(see  Letter  of  Gregory  XVI  to  Irish  Bishops,  16  Jan., 
1831).    (3)  In  all  schools,  whether  established  by  the 
Church  or  the  State,  or  even  by  a  group  of  families 
(so  long  as  there  are  pupils  received  from  different 
families)  the  State  has  the  right  to  see  that  the  laws 
of  public  health,  public  order,  and  public  morality 
are  observed,  and  if  in  any  school  doctrines  were 
taught  subversive  of  public  peace  or  otherwise  op- 
posed to  the  interests  of  the  general  public,  the 
State  would  have  the  right  to  intervene  "  in  the  name 
of  the  good  of  the  general  public       (4)  State  monop- 
oly of  education  has  been  considered  by  the  Church 
to'  be  nothing  short  of  a  tyrannical  usurpation.  In 
principle  it  overrides  the  fundamental  right  of  the 
parents,  denies  the  right  of  the  Church  even  to  open 
and  maintain  schools  for  the  teaching  of  religion 
alone,  and  in  its  natural  effect  on  public  opinion 
tends  to  place  religion  below  considerations  of  mere 
worldly  welfare,    (61  The  Church  does  not  deny  the 
right  o'f  the  State  to  levy  taxes  for  the  support  of  the 
State  schools,  although,  as  we  shall  see,  this  leads  to 
injustice  in  the  manner  of  its  application  in  some 
countries.    The  principle  is  distinct  always  from  the 
abuse  of  the  principle.    Similarly,  the  Church  does 
not  deny  the  right  of  the  State  to  decree  compulsory 
education  so  long  as  such  decrees  do  not  abrogate 
other  and  more  fundamental  rights.    It  should  al- 
ways be  remembered,  however,  that  compulsion  on 
the  part  of  the  State  is  not  the  exercise  of  a  primary 
and  predominant  right,  but  must  lie  justified  by  con- 
siderations of  public  good.    (6)  Finally,  the  rights 
of  the  Church  in  the  matter  of  religious  i  caching  ex- 
tend not  iinly  to  the  subject  of  religion  itself  but  to 
such  matters  as  the  character  of  the  teacher,  the 
spirit  anil  tone  of  the  teaching  in  such  subjects  as  his- 
tory and  science,  and  the  contents  of  the  textbooks 
used.    She  recognizes  that  de-Christianized  teaching 
and  de-Christianized  textbooks  have  inevitably  the 


effect  of  lessening  in  the  minds  of  pupils  the 
which  she  teaches  them  to  have  for  religion.  In  a 
word  her  rights  are  bounded,  not  by  the  object  < * 
religion,  but  by  the  spiritual  interests  of  the  children 
committed  to  her  care. 

VIII.  The  present  status  of  the  Church  and  State 
in  regard  to  education: 

\    In  Germany— After  the  Reformation  in  Ger- 
many the  primary  schools  in  Protestant  provinces 
passed  over  to  the  control  of  the  local  civil  authorities. 
In  Catholic  communities  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
did  not  yield  so  readily  to  the  aggression  of  the  Mate. 
All  through  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries 
councils  (Cologne,  1536  and  1.560;  Salzburg ;  lot*, 
Breslau,  1592;  Augsburg,  1610)  Withstood  the  ffl; 
croachments  of  civil  authority  on  the  Parochial 
schools  and,  as  a  rule,  a  modus  rwendt  was 'reached 
satisfactory  to  the  bishops.    By  the  end  of  the  eigh- 
SScSruy,  however,  the  notion  of  State  juriJie- 
tion  in  educational  matters  was  firmly  esUblibhe,L 
For  the  most  part  the  foundation  of  private  i icnoc Is 
was  the  solution.    These  were  recognized  by  German 
law  as  belonging  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church. 
Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  so-called  simul- 
taneous schools"  began  to  be  the  ordinary  solution 
of  the  problem.    In  these  there  were  children  of  va- 
rious denominations,  each  denomination  .having  m 
theory,  the  right  to  care  for  the  religious  inetnut™ 
of  its  members.    On  several  occasions  the  bishops  of 
Germany  or  of  some  German  state  protested  (e.g. 

,-arian  bishops,  IKoO) 


at  Wttrzburg,  1848  ;  the  Bavarian         „  -  _  -  - 
against  the  restrictions  of  the  rights  of  the >C&uralL 
At  the  present  time  the  simultaneous  kW«« 
obligatory  in  a  few  provinces  anil  optional 
in  others,  while  in  Bavaria  the  Rhine 
and  elsewhere,  "confessional  \  i.  e.  dcnominmUonal, 
schools  are  the  rule,  and  simultaneous,  or  mixed, 
schools,  the  exception.    Throughout  the  empire  he 
supreme  control  of  all  elementary,  "boob  s  ves ted 
in  the  government,  the  local  ecclesiastical  »utho"V" 
heinir  eranted  a  irreater  or  less  amount  of  supervision 
and  control  'according  to  the  different  circiumrtances 
in  different  localities.    The  teacher  o ^  religion ifo 
Catholics  is  of  course  always  a  Catholic  almost 
always  a  priest,  and  is  a  regularly  qualified  ami 
salaried  teacher,  like  the  instructor  in  other  branches. 


The  attitude  of  the  bishops  towards  the  ""temporary 
educational  system  in  Germany  is  set  forth  in  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Cologne  (1860). 

B.  In  .4ua<rw.-Until  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
toenth  century  the  conditions  were  similar  to  those 
existing  in  Germany.  The  legislation  of  Joseph  I 
had  been  distinctly  hostile  to  religious  mfluence  in 
the  schools.  However,  the  enactments  of  1  KOh,  lsw, 
1885,  etc.  give  a  measure  of  authority  and  control 
to  the  local  clergy  which  make  the  conditions  in 
Austria  to  be  as  a  rule  more  favourable  than  in  the 
German  Empire.  The  question  of  l^P'**^  "} 
course  complicated  matters  in  many  P""™""  ™ 
Austria,  and  local  conditions,  the  pe rao™"1?."1  {{£ 
government  official,  etc.  have  much  to  do  with  the 
actual  status  of  religious  teaching  in  the  public  schooB. 
The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Vienna  (1858)  contain 
the  views  of  the  hierarchy  of  Austria  m  regard  to  the 
present  condition  of  religious  education  in  that  coun- 
try. The  Ix-tter  of  the  Archbishop  of  V  lenna  to  the 
Papal  Nuncio  (22  Oct.,  1868)  is  also  an  ■mport.^nt 
declaration.    See  also  articles  5-8  of  the  Concordat  oi 

1855  (AuSTRO-HuNOAKIAN  MONARCHY,  p.  WB0- 

C.  In  France.— The  Napoleonic  decree  of  UUB 
established  in  principle  and  in  fact  the  most  rigorous 
State  monopoly  in  education.  It  met  at  once  a  h  a 
vigorous  protest  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  bishops, 
who  demanded  freedom  of  instruction  in  the  nan 
of  the  parents  in  whom,  they  contended,  the  ngnv 
to  educate  is  primarily  vested.    In  1M.5  snu 

(La  lei  FaUoux)  "free  schools"  were  recognized.  «o 
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was  made  to  the  Church,  but  pcr- 

From  "ixnt f."ft£  '°  ln',iv'',,,aLs  t«>  open  schools. 
Sk  ^  ;  ^J**  memhoj  of  religious  orders  or 

iSm^h      d  °"ly  In  ,hp  S,Jit<>  scho"^-  After 

their  oS  rCfh  fr0e'  "  d,irnH'  to  «P™  "chonb 
Mow  22,iSiITrlry  an<1  «™"<i*ry-    In  1886  a 
Plow  was  struck  at  free  primary  education  by  au- 

^SSTtlST  t?  ^  ''^tors 

to  oppose  the  ojiening  of  any  private  school  on  hv- 

"  f  an  °.n,<T  of  <  he  Council  of  State 

dcpr  vmg  communes  and  departments  of  the  rkhttd 

and  e  erv^inrr "very  gfade 
h™,  ,r  »?  18  f°rb,ddc»  u»  Fram*  to  the  mem- 

£1 ,  f  i  r5iSongrcKtJon8-  Thi«  "Wltod  in  the  Z 
Snce  thafSme^  l"*?04  "^^tional"  school 
since  that  time  the  bwhops  have  tried  to  reorganize 

S  ch 't'he^A  ,0"  by  ^f'^^K  Pnvate  scho^Ts'nl 
which  the  teachers  are  either  laymen  and  laywomen 
or  secularized  members  of  the  congregations  In- 
st rue  , on  m  religion  in  the  State  sc-hooTs^wal  optiona 

tV^:t.L^mv!^r}l^toJ>  m.V!p  Pril»"»ry  schools  of 
Sti^SLTS  ^hdely  forbidden,  and  in  1886  re- 
I     T1Ca         forb,df,en  t<>  t«*h  in  those 
w,T^rJLCr«e  ?f  deno"}'na«'onal  religion  there 

nZ^.'T18  8,M>l;,ra  of  "denominational 
neutrality  and  later,  a  "scientific  religion"  (en- 
mgntmrnl  antique).  Wit  hin  the  present  decade  the 
S  ^hi"K  ''as  been  plainly  in 
efer,V«  ^r"^  £  w'hich  are  both  ant  " 

.  clerical  and  anti-religious,  with  the  result  that  bishops 
are  at  present  under  indictment  in  France  for  daring 
lr  I'm1  A  ^  °  oflt,uVr  dioceses  against  the  use 
of  such  books  in  the  schools  supported  by  the  people 
r-  ,  i-  l?J>vlllum  — S«S  Belgium;  also  pamphlet  by 
Cardinal  Dechamps,  "Le  Nouveau  projet  de  loi  sur 
1  enseigncment  pnmaire"  (Mechlin,  1879) 
♦J \u  In  ^"f^  — Until  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  there  was  no  government  system  of 
primary  school*  in  England,  nor  were  any  primary 
schools  in  receipt  of  State  aid.    It  was  not  until  1833 

L  hLrn*7n,mrit  ^an,l,,LwplT  made,  and  then  the 
schoo  s  that  benefited  by  the  grants  were  either 
schools  or  the  National  and  British  Foreign  Society 
or,  in  any  case,  schools  in  which  the  Bible  was  to  be 
r.ead  as  part  of  the  regular  instruction.    The  civil 
disabilities  under  which  Catholics  suffered,  and  the 
restriction  of  grants  in  practice  to  Bible-reading 
schools  excluded  Catholic  private  schools  from  State 
aid  until  1848.    In  18.56  and  1858  the  conditions  un- 
der which  grants  were  given  were  made  more  favour- 
able to  Catholics.    From  1S7I  to  1903  tho  basic  law 
of  primary  education  in  England  was  Forster's  Ele- 
mentary Education  Act  of  1870.    This  Act,  while  it 
did  not  abolish  the  voluntary  or  denominational 
schools,  established  the  Board-schools.    These  were 
to  be  supiMirted  from  the  rates  or  taxes,  and  governed 
by  school  lioards  elected  by  the  people.   The  Govern- 
ment helped  to  build  the  school  and.  in  places  where 
the  boards  were  nidged  culpably  negligent,  compe  lled 
them  to  build.    In  18,6  and  1X80  supplementary  en- 
actments were  passed,  called  School  Attendance  Acts 
which  compel  the  attendance  at  either  voluntary  or 
Iloard-schools  of  all  children  under  ten.    The  reli- 
gious difficulty  was  met  at  first  bv  leaving  the  matter 
of  religious  instruction  to  the  discretion  of  the  local 

"?w  H-,or  ,th>0  vCoBHricncc"  dauH0  and  tiio 

rn,|!l!  clause  were  added,  in  order  to 
satisfv  t  lie  Anglicans  and  the  Nonconformists  These 
clauses i  se  t  aside  a  social  hour  for  religious  instruc- 
tion, attendance  at  which  was  to  be  entirely  vol- 
untary, and  forbade  the  use  of  "any  cat.-chism  or 
rel  g,ous  formula^  distinctive  of  any  particular  d.- 
nom.nation".  Catholics  were  able  to  accept  th<*e 
conditions  m  some  localities.    Meantime  various  en- 


actments, for  example  in  1891  and  1897,  were  passed. 

power  out  of  the  hands  of  the  scK  Lards!  £&dg 

o  bit  .0!"  an<'  TUty  C,,l?nci,^,.  *«d  compejJdKS 
to  take  over  and  maintain  the  voluntary  schools 

Jsim,tr\w,^la:,drin  lm0-  with  ^JwhS, 
a  similar  law  was  in  force  since  1872.    Tho  Non- 

h0Wt'Vcr-  oty****  he**"*  in  JocaS 
where  they  were  in  the  mWity  the  religious  jnstruc! 

SftwSTfti  wrfSnea"  tfX  ^ 
vicissitudes,  the  BiiTwasXaUy  £&$Zj£Z» 
became  law.    It  would  have  had  the  effect  of  win  i^ 

all  denominational  instruction,  a  result  which  am, »r 
ently,  would  be  acceptable  U>  theNoncon t'oSZ 
but  is  bitterly  opposed  by  both  Catholi<S7n3£ 

SflllT&rjS  .Wa8  ^.r.vi'hng  for  the  eduoatfon 
or  101, 9.J3  children;  while  in  1906  the  number  of 

^d%l7T^h^  m2  an<1- the  attondUanShad 

as  the  Catholic  Education  Council       '     W  knOWn 
„  F:   fn  lreknd.— The  primary  education  of  Catho- 
lics in  Ireland  is  providedfor  by  (1  i  schools  under 3u 
management  of  tne  Irish  Christian  ffihS  and  ot£r 
rehgious  commumt.es,  which  receive  no  part  of  the 
annual  grant  for  primary  education,  anTar?  fi2 
from  government  supervision  and  inspection    In  I0M 
there  were  97  of  these  schools.    (2)' Tr  ate  sllofa 
which  are  also  free,  and  do  not  share  the  animal  ir^.t 
In  901  there  were  85  of  these,  buTS!  re£ H  h£St 
state  how  many  of  these  are  Catholic.    (3)  National 
Schools,  endowed  by  the  State,  of  which  in  S 

fcWere  SSSijftj"  tendance  of  602,209 
These  were  cstabhshed  by  the  Act  of  1831  and  are 
R*2™*Lby  that  Act  and  subsequent  statutes,  au- 
thority being  vested  in  the  National  Commksioners 
of  Education  The  majority  of  the  National  Schools 
are  taught  by  lay  teachers.  Many  of  the  girl? 
schoo  s  arcN  however,  taught  by  nuns,  and  boys' 

ht  John  Baptist  de  La  Salle),  Presentation,  xVfa- 
nst  Patrician  and  Franciscan  Brothers.  The  Act  of 
lWt  aimed  at  separate  instruction  in  religion.  In 
places ,  where  it  w  at  all  practicable  there  is  a  National 
bchool  for  Catholics  and  one  for  Protestants  in  the 
same  locality.  Where  the  attendance  is  "mixed" 
there  is  a  separate  hour  for  religious  instruction,  at- 
tendance at  which  is  voluntary.  In  Catholic  sec- 
tions, or  when  the  majority  of  children  are  Catholic 
the  manager  is  almost  invariably  the  parish  priest' 
The  manager  is  the  local  school  authority  he  ar> 

H  of  the 


points  the  teachers  (subject  to  the  approval  „ 
commissioners),  removes  them,  and  conducts  all  the 
necessary  correspondence  with  the  commissioners 
His  powers  and  his  duties  are  those  of  a  school  board 
He  is,  if  a  priest,  responsible  to  his  bishop    By  en- 
actment of  the  Maynooth  Synod  of  1900  he  may  not 
dismiss  a  teacher  without  submitting  the  case  to  the 
bishop  of  the  diocese  in  which  the  school  is  situated. 
Of  the  seven  training  colleges  for  primary  teachers 
five  are  under  the  management  of  the  Catholic  bish- 
ops.   The  number  of  teachers  trained  in  these  col- 
leges is  now  more  than  double  the  number  of  untrained 
teachers.    Religious  instruction  in  the  primary  schools 
is  given  at  a  stated  hour  by  the  regular  teachers 
of  the  school:  this  is  supplemented  by  the  local 
clergy,  who  have  access,  within  reasonable  limits 
to  the  classroom  for  the  purpose  of  religious  instruc- 
tion. That  these  conditions  are,  on  the  whole,  accept- 
able to  the  bishops  is  clear  from  the  pastoral  address 
issued  in  1900  from  the  National  Svnod  of  May- 
nooth.   It  should  be  added,  however,  that  it  is  due  to 
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the  vigilance  and  dcvotcdncss  of  the  Irish  clergy  that 
they  have  gradually  evolved  from  the  original  Na- 
tional system  which  was  "thoroughly  dangerous",  a 
system  which  at  the  present  time  is  "a  help  rather 
than  a  hindrance  to  the  Church". 

(J.  In  the  United  Stales—  "The  greatest  religious 
fact  in  the  United  States  to-day",  writes  Archbishop 
Spalding,  "is  the  Catholic  School  system,  maintained 
without  any  aid  by  the  people  who  love  it".  The 
vastness  of  the  system  may  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that 
it  comprises  over  20.000  teachers,  over  1,000,000  pu- 
pils, represents  $  100,000,000  worth  of  property;  and 
costs  over  $15,000,000  annually.  This  system  grew 
up  from  humble  beginnings.  Its  growth  has  kept 
pace  with  the  growth  of  the  Church.  The  oldest 
schools  in  the  present  territory  of  the  United  States 
are  the  Catholic  schools  founded  about  1600  in  the 
Spanish  colonies.  The  French  colonies,  too,  had 
their  Bchools  as  a  regular  part  of  the  civil  and  re- 
ligious scheme  of  colonization  and  civilizat  ion.  Cath- 
olic educational  work  in  the  Thirteen  Colonies  dates 
from  the  arrival  of  the  Catholic  colony  in  Maryland. 
The  first  regularly  established  school  in  Maryland 
dates  from  1040.  As  the  condition  changed  from 
tliat  of  a  missionary  country  to  that  of  a  country 
regularly  provided  with  a  fixed  ecclesiastical  organiza- 
tion, the  schools  came  to  1m-  recognised  as  a  function 
of  organized  parish  work.  In  the  Spanish  and  French 
colonies  the  school,  like  the  Church,  looked  to  the 
State  for  support.  In  the  English  colonies  there  was 
also  State  support  of  denominational  education,  but 
whether  the  Catholics  could  or  could  not  secure  a 
share  of  the  public  funds  depended  on  local  conditions. 
When  the  States  adopted  their  constitutions,  they  did 
not  introduce  anv  change  in  this  respect.  It  was  "  the 
gradual  rise  of  dissentient  religious  bodies  in  the  col- 
onics and  States  due  to  the  influx  of  emigrants  and 
other  causes,  that  brought  about  important  changes 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  'non-sectarian' 
system  of  schools"  ( Kurtis,  "  The  Catholic  School  Sys- 
tem in  the  United  States",  p.  359).  We  know  that 
in  many  instances  Catholics  in  the  West  and  even  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  obtained  funds  from 
the  State  for  the  support  of  their  schools,  as  the  Epis- 
copalians and  Presbyterians  did  for  theirs. 

The  unsuccessful  attempt  of  Father  Richard  of  De- 
troit in  1808  to  obtain  for  the  Catholic  schools  of  that 
city  a  share  of  the  public  funds,  was  followed  in  1H30 
by  a  more  successful  plan  at  Lowell,  Mass.  At  that 
time  the  populat  ion  of  Ix>well  included  many  Irish 
Catholic  immigrants.  In  IKiO  at  the  annual  town 
committee  was  appointed  to  consider  the 


expediency  of  "establishing  a  separute  school  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Irish  population'',  and  the  following 
year  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  annually  was  appropri- 
ated for  that  purpose.  In  1855  there  were  two  Cath- 
olic schools  at  Lowell;  both  were  recognized  as  part  of 
the  school  system  of  the  town,  and  both  were  sup- 
ported out  of  the  public  funds.  After  sixteen  years  of 
■UOSessful  trial  the  arrangement  was  discontinued  in 
1852,  owing  to  the  wave  of  bigotry  known  as  the 
hnownothing  Movement  that  swept  over  New  Eng- 
land. In  New  York,  as  early  as  1800.  St,  Peter's 
School  applied  for  and  received  State  aid.  A  similar 
arrangement  was  made  for  St.  Patrick's  School  in 
1810.  In  1S24  this  support  w.w  withdrawn  by  the 
State,  owing  to  the  activity  of  the  Public  School  S.k 
eiety  To  this  society  was  committed  the  entire 
school  fund  for  distribution,  and,  as  we  leam  from 
.<•  protests  of  New  York  Catholics,  the  activitv  of 
Hie  society  was  directed  towards  making  the  public 
schools  not  strictly  non-sectarian  but  offensively  Prot- 
estant. In  1S40  the  School  Controversy  in  New 
T        l^mMaled  by  the  petition  of  the"  Catholics 

■choM.  Tr1  \s,':in>  of  tho  p,lMic  fu»"lMf"-  their 
Council-  I  .,,",}*  I  T  wn*  r'*i,,rt6d  »'.v  theCommon 
Council,  but  the  fight  was  not,  on  that 


cont  inued.  With  remarkable  zeal,  eloquence,  and  eru- 
dition, Bishop  Hughes,  supported  not  only  by  all  his 
Catholic  people,  but  also  by  some  of  the  non-Catholic 
congregations  of  the  city,  urged  the  claims  of  religious 
education.  He  laid  stress  on  the  contention  that 
Catholics  have  a  right  to  "a  fair  and  just  proportion 
of  the  funds  appropriated  for  the  common  school*, 
provided  the  Catholics  will  do  with  it  the  same  thing 
that  is  done  in  the  common  schools".  He  claimed  no 
special  privilege,  but  contended  for  the  "constitu- 
tional rights"  of  his  people.  He  was  opposed,  not 
only  by  the  Public  School  Society,  but  also  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Methodist  ,  Episcopal,  and  Presby- 
terian Churches.  The  claims  of  the  Catholics  went 
before  the  legislature;  but  there  also  sectarian  hatred 
was  injected  into  the  discussion  and  bigotry  gained  the 
day.  The  controversy,  however,  had  one  good  re- 
sult. It  showed  the  imminent  danger  to  faith  and 
morals  existing  in  the  public  school  system  as  influ- 
enced by  the  so-called  non-sectarians  of  that  day,  and 
as  a  consequence  Catholics  set  to  work  to  build  up,  at 
a  tremendous  cost,  a  Bystemof  parochial  schools  un- 
supportcd  by  the  State. 

In  theory  it  is  still  maintained  that  injustice  is  be- 
ing done  to  Catholics.  If  the  "secular  branches"  are 
taught  in  the  parochial  schools  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  State  authorities,  the  schools  should  be  compen- 
sated for  doing  that  portion  of  the  task  which  the 
State  has  assumed.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
many  Catholics  who  arc  convinced  that  if  State  aid 
were  accepted  it  could  be  done  only  at  the  cost  of  in- 
dependence, that  State  aid  would  be  the  price  of 
admitting  State  supervision  to  the  extent  of  partial 
<le-Catholicization.  There  have,  nevertheless,  been 
individual  instances  in  which  a  compromise  has  been 
reached,  e.  g.  Savannah,  Georgia;  St.  Augustine,  Flor- 
ida; Poughkeepsic,  New  York;  and  Faribault  and  Still- 
water, Minnesota.  The  last-mentioned  instance  gave 
rise  to  the  celebrated  School  Controversy  of  1891-92. 
The  Faribault  plan  consisted  in  setting  aside  a  cer- 
tain time  for  religious  instruction,  to  be  given  gratis 
by  the  Catholic  teachers,  and  a  time  for  secular  in- 
struction, to  lie  given  also  by  Catholic  teachers.  The 
secular  instruction  was  to  be  paid  for  bv  the  State, 
and  in  respect  to  that  portion  of  its  work  the  school 
was  to  be  under  State  supervision ;  it  was.  in  fact,  to  be 
recognized  as  a  "public  school".  The  question  was 
finally  carried  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Propa- 
ganda, which  rendered  its  di-ciaion  on  21  April,  1892, 
to  the  effect  that  "considering  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances and  character  of  the  arrangement,  and  the 
agreement  bv  which  the  plan  was  inaugurate!,  it  may 
be  tolerated  .  In  the  discussion  of  the  Faribault  plan 
certain  fundamental  questions  were  touched,  as  for  in- 
stance in  Dr.  Bouquilbn's  "Educat  ion,  to  whom  docs  it 
belong?"  (Baltimore,  1891),  "A  Rejoinder  to  the  CiviltA 
Catudica"  (Baltimore.  1892),  "A  Rejoinder  to  Critics 
(Baltimore,  1892),  Hollaind,  S.J.,  "The  Parents  First 
(New  York,  1891 ).  Conway.  S. J.,  "The  State  Last 
(New  York,  1892),  Brandi, S. J.,  in  "Civilta  Cattolica  , 
2  Jan.,  1892,  tr.  as  a  pamphlet  (New  York,  1892). 
It  should  be  added  that,  owing  to  some  local  diffi- 
culty the  agreement  at  Faribault  and  Stillwater  was 
later  discontinued,  but  a  similar  agreement  is  in 
force  to-day  in  not  a  few  places  in  Minnesota. 

The  attitude  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  United  States 
towards  the  problem  of  elementary  education  has  been 
consistent  from  the  beginning.  At  first  Bishop  Car- 
roll, in  the  davs  immediately  following  the  Revolu- 
tion, entertained  the  hope  that  Catholics  might  unite 
with  their  non-Catholic  fellow-citizens  in  building  up  a 
system  of  education  that  would  be  mutually  satisfac- 
tory from  the  religious  point  of  view.  Soon,  how- 
ever, he  realized  that  that  hope  was  furile.    After  the 


First  Catholic  Svnod  he  addressid  (1792)  a  pastoral 
letter  to  the  Catholics  of  the  country,  in  which  he  em- 
phasized the  necessity  of  a  "pious  and  Catholic  edu- 
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1  of  the  young  to  insure  their  growing  ud  in  the 

r*n,™  .  ^  -  lCoU°Ke  o«  Georgetown  would  on 
returning  to  their  homes,  be  able  "to  instruct -n3 

The  F^^fttte  C»tholic,8C'»ool8  was  inaugurated 

™u-  •  n,a°'  CouncU  of  Baltimore  (1S29 
«K        k W  C  J"d?-e  .ll  ■b»lutely  necessary  that  scUds 
should  be  estabUed  in  which  thTy^ung  n^ay  be 

,t  S"Clp  W  °f  ?ith  Hnd  '"oralitv,  whUe  be! 
ing  instructed  in  letters"  ("Decreta"  n  3*1  Th» 
Second  Council  (1832J  renewed  tl,  s  enactment  and 

m7,£  r i^f  •  Th?  Third  P,enary  ^uneU  of  Balti- 
Th?J<  f  VieV°  tHl  Ve7  capefuI  «'nsideration  tothe 
ffjyf,^  ^mentary  schools  and  decreed  in  explicit 
terms  the  obligation  of  establishing  a  parochial I  school 
in  every  parish  within  two  years  of  1C^£ 

ki-  .Parof*6,i 'Schools  aw/  PuA/ic  School*.— The 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  parochial  schools 
does  not  imply  the  condemnation  of  public  schools  or 
opposition  of  any  kind  to  the  purpose  for  which  these 
fi^  ,     h       At  a  nAwtin'!  of  the  National  Educa- 
ss«  &hTtKv  at^hviI,e'  T^nessee  in  July, 
ISS\),  both  Cardinal  Gibbons,  Archbishop  of  Baltn 
more  and  Archbishop  Keane,  then  rector  of  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America,  stated  theicasc  in  favour  of 
denominational  schools,  and  made  it  clear  that,  so  far 
as  citizenship  and  patriotism  are  concerned,  the  Cath- 
obc  schools  arc  aiming  successfully  at  the  same  ideals 
as  the  public  schools.    Since  that  time  the  calumnv 
has  been  repeated  that  parochial  schools  lead  to  sec- 
tionalism, and  are  opposed  to  national  patriotism. 
Catholics  can  only  answer  that  this  is  not  true,  and 
point  to  facts  to  justify  their  reply.    Our  schools  teach 
even-thing  that  is  taught  in  the  public,  schools,  and,  in 
addition,  teach  religion  and  religious  morality  The 
exclusion  of  religion  from  the  public  schools  is,  we 
think,  historically,  the  result  of  sectarian  division  and 
sectarian  prejudice.    In  recent  times  theorists  have 
sought  to  justify  the  omission  on  pedagogical  grounds, 
and  have  suggested  various  substitutes  for  religion  as 
a  basu  of  morality.    We  criticise  the  theories,  and 
point  to  the  educational  results  in  justification  of  our 
contention.    If  the  exclusion  of  religion  and  the  sub- 
stitution for  it  of  inadequate  and  futile  moral  educa- 
tion lead  to  disastrous  results,  the  Catholics  who  call 
attention  to  those  conditions,  far  from  opposing  the 
mibhc  school  system,  are  really  doing  it  a  service. 
•Meantime  they  feel  that  the  tendency  in  the  educa- 
tional policy  of  the  public  school  system  is  more  and 
more  towards  secularization.  In  the  matter  of  morality 
they  feel  that  experiments  more  and  more  dangerous 
are  being  tried  m  the  public  schools,  and  if  thev  pro- 
test, they  are  doing  what,  after  all,  thev  have  a'right. 
as  taxpayers,  to  do.    Meantime  also  thev  are  develop^ 
ing  their  own  system  of  education  without  giving  up 
the  contention  that,  in  justice,  thev  have  a  right  to 
compensation  for  the  secular  education  and  the  edu- 
cation in  citizenship  which  they  give  in  their  schools. 

Conflicts  between  the  educational  authority  of  the 
State  and  the  Catholic  clergy  have  arisen  in  a  few 
instances     The  clergy  have  always  recognized  the 
right  of  officials  of  the  Department  of  Health,  etc.  to 
interfere  m  the  matters  in  which  they  have  cornpe- 
enre.    \\  here  t  hey  have  retained  full  autonomy,  and 
have  not  yielded  for  the  sake  of  affiiliation  or* .some 
ot  her  form  of  recognit  ion,  they  have  naturally  avoided 
all  friction  with  State  educational  authority.  By 
way  of  exception,  we  have  the  celebrated  Ohio  Com- 
pulsory Kducation  case,  in  which  Father  Patrick  F. 
yuigley,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  resisted  unsuccessfully  the 
enactment  of  the  State  of  Ohio  (1SU0)  compelling  all 
XIII.— 36 
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principals  and  teachers  in  all  schools  to  make  ou»r 

Wi^Tn  TheTill  mZ  fXl" 

VVisconsin  Bible  Case  invoked  the  question  of 

L%  SMS??*  Bot-  of  *»» ^ '  wiSAJS 

7ul     Cr     mg  .James  Ver«»on  of  the  Bible  read  n 

duoL  ^h^18  WPrc  att*nded  by  Ca'hol  c 

pupils,  rhe  Supreme  Court  of  Wisconsin  decided  in 
favour  of  the  Catholics.  m  dccidcd  ,n 

Th!i  ,.S!)ncip[™  ""J^y4  in  the  Parochial  Schools  — 
he  sacrifice  which  Catholics  are  making  in  maintain- 
ing their  system  of  primary  schools  is  justified  in  1 

«  i^    9  thu  chAd>  wnde  not  exclusive  of  others 
such  as  learning,  health,  skill,  ability  to  make  a  1  vine' 

theCi  ffik  ?'UTi  ,t,,ere  »  daaBSSf^kS 
omVhS  wchrht M  c»n?id«™tion  of  econ- 

«ngr  nas  h  c  ight.    (i)  Next  to  religion,  morality  is  t  he 
most  important  matter  in  the  life  of  a  chdd  CathS 
lies  maintain  that  morality  is  best  ta^ht  when  based 
on  religion.  Catholic  educational  theorists eXciaJ> 
are  convinced  that  the  immature  mind  of  tm-  ch  ij 
cannot  grasp  principles  of  morality  except  they 
be  presenW  by  way  of  religious  authority  and  r7 
&mhHb?|g-    i?>Con.idering  the  nature  of  the 
Dreli"n?«  4n,,e  V"?'*  curri.culul"  of  the  school  is  best 
presented  when  it  is  organized  and  unified,  not  frag- 
mented and  disconnected.    Beligion,  annealing  as  ft 
does  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to  theVad,  oilers  he  bes 
principle  of  mental  and  spiritual  unification  and 

H' *™Z    T,!C  C  •  C,T0n  °f  reu*ion  from  the  «*bools 
bv  J^U  °«lCal  TtaJte'  ,(4)  A,,ho"«b  condemned 
b>  seculanzuig  educationalists  and  sectarian  cnthu- 
s  asts  as  un-American  and  opposed  to  our  nation"  in- 
stitutions our  schools  seem  to  us  to  be  second  to  none 
in  national  usefulness  and  effectiveness.    They  teach 
patriotism,  and  the  results  show  that  they  teach  "t 
succe^ully.    They  teach  morality,  and  the  lives  o 
the  Catholic  people  of  the  country  show  the  result. 
1  hey  teach  religion,  thus  constituting,  in  an  age  that 
Unions  eyemhing  a  great  institutional  force  on 
the  side  of  belief  m  God  m  religious  obligation,  and 
m  definite  moral  responsibility.    Besides,  they  strive 
with  great  personal  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  people' 
teachers,  and  pupils,  to  keep  up  with  the  public 
school  system  in  teaching  the  secular  branches.  They 
are  as  a  rule  the  equals,  and  often  the  superiors,  of  the 
public  schools  in  the  quality  of  the  secular  instruction 
which  they  give.    They  have  the  advantage  of  disci- 
pline, uniformity  of  ideals,  harmony  of  methods,  and 
above  all,  of  disinterested  devotedness  on  the  part  of 
their  teachers.    Finally,  the  fact  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  the  parochial  schools  save  many  millions 
of  dollars  annually  to  the  non-Catholic  public,  who,  if 
the  Catholic  children  were  not  provided  for  in  paro- 
chial schools,  would  be  obliged  to  increase  very  con- 
siderably the  annual  cost  of  education. 

XI    Organisation  and  Statistic*.— The  parochial 
school  system  is  diocesan  in  its  organization.    The  su- 
preme educational  authority  is  the  bishop,  who  gov- 
erns and  administers  the  schools  of  his  diocese  through 
the  assistance  of  a  school  board  and,  very  often,  a  dio- 
cesan (clerical)  inspector  of  schools.    The  immediate 
authority  is  vested  in  the  pastor,  whose  task  it  is  to 
provide  building,  salaries,  etc.    The  teachers  are 
almost  universally  religious.    The  principal  of  the 
school  is  appointed  usually  by  the  religious  commu- 
nity to  which  he  or  she  belongs.    The  great  majority 
of  the  schools  are  mixed,  t  hat  is,  schools  for  boys  and 
girls.    The  only  exceptions,  apparently,  are  those  in 
which  the  boys  are  taught  by  brothers  and  the  girls  by 
sisters.    There  is  no  recognized  national  central  au- 
thority in  Catholic  educational  matters.  However, 
the  parochial  school  section  of  the  Catholic  Educa- 
tional Aasoeiation  has  already  done  much  towards  uni- 
fying and  systematizing  our  parochial  schools.  The 
training  of  teachers  is,  as  a  rule,  provided  for  by  the 

in  the  work  of 
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There  are  no  diocesan  institutions  for  the 
training  of  the  teachers  for  t  he  whole  diocese.  During 
the  summer  of  1911  a  regular  session  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  was  held  for  the  benefit  of  the 
teaching  sisterhoods.  Of  the  three  hundred  who  at- 
tended, a  large  percentage  took  up  professional  tx-da- 
gogical  subjects.  Similar  institutes  were  held  at 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  elsewhere.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  the  Sisters'  College  was  formally 
opened  at  Brookland,  D.  C,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  and  of  the  twenty- 
nine  students  who  attended  the  first  session  all  took 
professional  courses  in  education.  The  number  of 
parochial  schools  in  the  United  States  in  1911  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  "Catholic  Directory",  4972,  ami  the 
number  of  pupils  1,270,131.  These  figure*  do  not  in- 
clude orphan  asylums,  which  numbered  285  and  took 
care  of  51.938  orphans.  Neither  do  they  include  the 
non-parochial  academies,  convent  boarding  schools, 
and  day  schools,  nor  the  colleges  for  boys,  many  of 
which  have  a  number  of  primary  pupils  in  attendance. 

I.  For  history  of  school*  (catechetical,  monastic,  etc.):  Dram. 
Christian  School*  and  ScJuJari  (2  vols..  London.  1887);  Brother 
Anxn»,  Siu«i  Educational  (Chicago,  1898);  Willmann  />.. 
daktik.  I  (Brunswick.  1894).  211  sq.;Ksjax>.  Lekrbueh  der  Pdda- 
not**  (Paderborn,  1900),  73  so,.;  DgNK.  (letch,  dee  Gallo-frankit- 
chtn  UnterricJU*-  und  fiiUrni^nmn  (Maim.  1892);  Kehrcin. 
Ceheratick  der  Krnehung  und  da  VnterrichU  (Paderborn.  1899) ; 
MaiTRK,  La  feola  episcopate*  et  monatt.  d* V Occident  (Paris,  1868). 

II.  For  primary  education  under  ecclesiastical  auspices  in  me- 
dieval Umea:  Leach,  Enoiitk  School*  at  the  Reformation  (Went- 
minster.  1896) ;  Sprcht.  Geech.  de*  Vnterricht*\ce*ene  tn  Deutechland 
(Stuttgart.  188.V;  Ravelrt,  Bleeted  J.  B.  de  La  Salle  (Paris. 
1888),  chap,  ii,  Primary  ScAooU  of  the  Middle  Act*;  Allain.  L' in- 
fraction peimaire  en  France  avant  In  resolution  (Paris,  1881); 
Maqevnrt,  Chrietitin  Education  in  the  Dark  Age*  (Sew  York, 
18S2):  McCorhicc,  aeriea  of  articles  in  Catholic  Educational  He- 
new,  beginning  Not.,  191 1 ;  Mi-teal-,  Let  tcote*  ct  coUiget  en  Pro- 
line* (Dijon,  1882). 

III.  For  principles  of  canon  law  regarding  education:  Werni, 
Ju*  <W,K-«  (lion*.  1»01).  III.  37  so..;TgRt»o.  Kirchenrecht 
(Freiburg,  1S93), 

IV.  For  present  condition  of  Catholic  schools  in  England  and 
Ireland,  see  Catholic  Vnitrrtity  Bulletin.  XIV  (lttUH).  1  1  srj.  and 
121  sq„  also  Irieh  Bduc  Renew,  vol.  I,  aq..  first  no..  Oct..  1907; 
Halusax.  Management  of  Primary  Seh.  in  Irei.  (Du).lin,  1911). 

V.  For  history  of  parochial  schools  in  the  United  States: 
Bcrxs,  Catholic  School  Si/ttrm  in  the  Vnileet  State*  (New  York, 
1908);  Ada  at  deercta  cmcitii  B'tllim.  Ill  (Baltimore.  18K«); 
Desmond.  The  Bible  in  the  Puhlic  School  (Boston.  1890);  QCIOUET, 
Compultory  Education  (the  Ohio  case)  (New  York.  1894). 

William  Turner. 


In  Australia. — In  Australia  as  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  British  Empire,  the  struggle  in  defence  of 
Catholic  education  has  been  a  hard,  uphill  fight. 
Even  in  the  present  age  the  Catholics  of  Australia, 
who  have  by  the  most  generous  and  devoted  sacri- 
fices created  a  fine  system  of  education,  both  primary 
and  secondary,  have  not  the  right,  which  the  Catholics 
of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland  enjoy,  to  have  any 
share  whatever  in  the  large  sums  of  public  monev  ex- 
pended on  the  schools,  whilst  they  arc  compelled  to 
contribute  this  money  in  the  form  of  taxes  and  rates. 

Hittory .—From  1788,  when  Governor  Philip  first 
established  a  colonial  settlement  at  Port,  Jackson, 
until  1826,  the  only  schools  available  for  Catholic 
children  in  the  colony  weie  the  officially  controlled 
Anglican  schools,  on  which  large  grant's  of  money 
and  land  were  lavished.  The  devoted  Catholic 
chaplain  Father  Therry  started  a  small  school  in 
1S2B,  for  which  he  managed  to  obtain  a  little  Govern- 
ment aid.    By  1830  there  were  thirteen  Catholic 

i?°  i  T.nro"Kn  l"°  influence  of  Governor  Bourke, 
a  liberal  Irinh  Protestant,  a  system  of  State  aid  rec- 
ognizing the  various  denominations  was  developed, 
a  Denominational  Board  for  distributing  the  funds 
was  get  Up,  aM,j  n  modest  allowance  was  secured  bv 
Catholics.  But  in  ISIS  a  National  Secular  System 
w:w  introduced  with  a  Centrul  Board  of  Education 
somewhat  similar  to  that  existing  in  Ireland,  yet 
running  concomitantly  with  the  existing  Denomina- 
tional Board.  Hostility  between  the  two  was  in- 
stable, and  there  were  many  inconvenience*.  Bv 
the  Public  .School  Act  of  lsoti  a  Central  Council  of 


Education  was  established  and  sundry  changes  were 
introduced,  some  being  to  the  detriment  of  the  de- 
nominational schools;  for  the  defence  of  Catholic 
rights  a  Catholic  Association  was  formed.  But  the 
secular  movement  supported  by  anti-Catholic  pre- 
judice grew  in  strength  and,  by  the  Public  Instruction 
Act  of  1880,  a  centralized  secular  system,  withdraw- 
ing all  State  aid  from  the  denominational  schools,  was 
completely  established  in  New  South  Wales;  this  had 
been  done  already  in  some  of  the  other  Slates,  and  as 
time  went  on  was  done  also  in  the  remaining.  The 
effect  of  the  measure  was  the  speedy  extinction  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  other  denominational 
schools,  whilst  the  Catholics,  thrown  again  entirely 
on  their  own  resources,  started  to  build  and  support 
their  schools  (both  primary  and  secondary),  the 
numbers  of  which  they  have  since  then  largely  in- 
creased. The  secular  system  has  thus  been  in  force 
in  the  State  schools  for  thirty  yeans,  but  the  situation 
is  not  acquiesced  in  by  the  Catholics;  they  continue 
to  demand  the  right  as  free  citizens  to  have  the 
money  which  they  pay  in  taxes  for  the  support  of 
education;  expended  on  the  only  education  which  they 
can  conscientiously  accept. 

Prr&erU  Staliu  of  Catholic  Education. — The  Catho- 
lic primary  schools  are  under  the  authority  of  the 
bishop. of  the  diocese.  There  are  no  school  boards; 
inspectors  appointed  by  diocesan  authority  examine 
and  report  on  the  schools.  Competitive  yearly  inter- 
primary  school  examinations  for  Catholic  secondary 
school  scholarships  give  an  extra  stimulus  to  individ- 
ual work.  In  some  states  Government  instiectors  are 
invited  to  visit  the  schools,  but  only  in  three  states 
does  the  law  enforce  Government  inspection.  These 
schools  are  taxed  like  ordinary  institutions;  where  they 
come  into  competition  with  the  State  schools,  c.  g.  for 
civil  service  appointments,  they  win  more  than  their 
share  of  successes.  The  Catholic  secondary  schools 
and  high  schools  for  boys  and  girls  are  numerous,  and 
are  in  charge  of  the  religious  congregat  ions.  The  Jesuit 
Fathers  have  four  colleges,  and  the  Vincentian  and 
Marist  Fat  here  (N.  Z.)  one  each.  The  remainder  are 
divided  among  the  Christian,  Marist,  Patrician,  and 
Dc  La  Salle  Brothers.  Secondary  education  is  largely 
guided  by  the  university  examinations,  and  here 
again  the  Catholic  schools  amj.lv  prove  their  efficiency. 
V  ictoria  (Tasmania  latelv  parsed  a  similar  law)  by 
Act  of  Parliament  (1900)  exacts  the  registration  of 
all  private  schools,  both  primary  and  secondary,  and 
of  all  teachers.  An  Educational  Council,  on  which 
Catholics  are  represented,  has  charge  of  the  register, 
determines  the  conditions  of  registration,  and  ad- 
judicate* on  individual  claims.  Vested  interests  are 
respected,  but  evidence  of  competency  is  to  be  re- 
quired of  all  future  teachers.  Catholics  are  en- 
deavouring to  meet  the  new  conditions  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  training  colleges,  especially  for  women. 
In  New  South  Wales,  where  similar  legislation  is 
probable,  Cardinal  Moran  (d.  6  Aug.,  1911)  in  1911 
established  a  Catholic  Council  of  Education  to  safe- 
guard Catholic  interests. 

In  Australasia,  including  New  Guinea,  there  are: 
Catholic  primary  schools,  1004;  superior  day  schools, 
190;  boarding  schools  for  girls,  104;  colleges  for  bovs, 
27;  ecclesiastical  seminaries,  .r>;  and  one  college  for 
foreign  missions.  The  estimated  total  Catholic 
population  is  9*2,578;  scholars,  123,905.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Catholic  teachers  are  from  among 
the  IHMk)  nuns  and  549  brothers  who  devote  their 
lives  to  the  service  of  the  Church  in  the  country-. 
Lay  teachers  are  chieflv  employed  in  the  country  ins- 
trictci.  The  )» r  capita  cost  of  education  in  the  Catho- 
lic primary  schools  averages  between  Jt"3  and  14;  in 
the  State  "schools,  between  £5  and  £6.  The  amount 
saved  to  the  State  In  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Catholic 
body  totals  annually  about  three-quarters  of  a  n 
lion  pounds.    The  Catholic  schools  are 
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by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the  faithful- 
church  collections,  concerts,  bazaars  ete.-and |t 
gratuitous labours  of  the  religious.  The  class*  to 
the  Catholic  primary  schools  are  graded  m  a^cm 
somewhat  similar  to  that  in  the  C&SS£ 
In  some  o  the  states,  notably  in  New  South  \VaJcs' 

c£w  Tho°lau^ritjes  have  been  able  to  Sue 
special  Cathohc  school  readers  and  periodical  school 
K"'  A«  an  off.*  to  the  Government  Karsln> 
which  unlike  those  in  England  are  tenable  only  at  the 
2l3E2£?  -hl^  "»>«*.  th«  Catholics  have  founded 
scholarehips  m  Cathohc  secondary  schools  for  their 
primary  school  children.  Technical  instruction  ! 
usually  mduded  in  the  curriculum  of  the  larger  schools 
i„a  i/8,  m°rf  organized  S^SSE 

^  ^°^Jlr  «rRh^«  ^Qnd^rial  work. 


u  '  ,  "  „:      "■F'<«ii"  aim  manorial  work. 

,  lf"j<>m  oftht  Calhrtic  Church  in  AxutralZia  (8vd»v 

J.  d.)     Austral™  fW  Boot  »/ ^Am.  111 


us. 

Wilfrid  Ryan. 

nf  lLS£7!DkA^Canada  a.self-governing  dominion 
ZrZ  f  °°n818tir.K  of  nine  provinces  and 

some  territories  not  yet  erected  in  provinces.  Its  pop- 
ulation is  partly  French  in  origin  and  language,  part  v 
to  V  "A be  ne™«*r>-> order  toVaccS£ 

TP  d  1  Province  separately 

li^.,;?—  °/^™>— The  beginnings  of  Catho- 
lic eduction  in  Ontario  may  be  said  to  date  back  to 
the  year  1615,  in  which  the  Recollect  Joseph  Le  Caron 
making  a  journey  of  exploration  in  the  countries  of  the 
Algonquin  and  Huron  tribes,  decided  on  the  founda- 

n  llm^l0na  %  luVfr  m,dBt-  Wr>ting  to  th«  Court 
of  France/  he  said:  «  We  must  first  make  men  of  the*. 
Indians  then  Christians. »  During  the  years  1622- 
26  his  first  efforts  were  assisted  by  the  arrival  of 
KfeW^u1^  Nicholas'viel,  and  de La 
HZJJ  Al^n,,°f^19  ord«;.  a""  the  Jesuit  Father* 

hVfe  .v?d  d  •  V*  NoU0-  ^eir  work  waa  facilitated 
oy  the  aid  of  interpreters  who  were  good  Christians 
and  valiant  auxiliaries.  By  1638  the  Jesuit  Fathers, 
now  ten  in  number,  had  established  t  wo  residences  on 
the  banks  of  Georgian  Bay.  These  outposts  speedily 
ifCani?^trJe9  of  Christian  and  Catholic  civilisation 
Until  I6o0  the  missionaries,  with  their  devoted  lav 
brothers  and  coadjutors  from  France,  were  the  only 
Catholic  teachers  of  Ontario.  Their  first  lessons  of 
catechism  of  book-knowledge,  and  of  agriculture, 
fZ7  a™u,d-,'trhc  Kreat<Tt  Privations,  and  often  at  the 
per  I  of  their  lives,  owed  much  more  to  their  unlimited 


refuge  in  the  Province  of  Ontario.    The  first  immi 
gran  «  estab  shed  themselves  at  Indian  Point    "  he 
vicinity  of  Kingston,  in  17S4.    Later Z, „, &  to£ 

SifflK «nch/anuhes  who  had  followed  de  La  Mothe 
VMS*"  to  Detroit  survived  to  constitute  the  colony 
th*feVnd  &c,r  d«cendants  rapidly  invaded  bod, 
heCountios  of  Essex  and  Kent,  where  the  French  doo- 

lSSj°^T  al"?<Wt  form8  ?  In  Sad 

Cowries  of  fTerant8  in  ^  n,lmber«  in 

Ifflftl&tM  C,1i:"Karr-v  and  Prescott.  From  1816  to 
Irfa*  ^^l2^n^ad.  Ploughed  soldiers,  mostly 

c2.  ^.1  »    K      1  he  ~natroct  ,on  of  the  Rideau  danal 

resiTnct  ^rTol]^  °I  W°rkmm  to  ,ake  "8  their 
?v  AnL  °n,t,rc  w]any  of  Scotch 

U?ir  S  ft  rxpeUfl  {rom  the  Unit*d  States  after  the 
i^u  u Ind''P™dence  on  account  of  their  attachment 
to  he  Bntisfi  Crown,  settled  in  Canada  near  Niagara 
m  the  Counties  of  Lmcoln  and  Welland.  A  vigorous 
stream  of  immigration  from  Germany  in  1835  o ver- 

cS  ii  JT™  en«  °f  the  P">vince.  in  the  present 
Counties  of  Bruce,  Huron,  and  Perth.  Meanwhile 

IwTm .  ftff ,>OUml  '1*°  Counties  of  Russell, 
i-rescott,  and  Glengarry.  Raftsmen  and  French  Ca^ 
nadians  of  various  occupations  ascended  the  Ottawa 
Kiycr,  exploring  the  regions  now  known  as  New  On- 
tario, Algoma,  Nipissing,  and  Thunder  Bay  Thev 
are  now  in  a  majority  in  these  throe  counties,  and  have 
churches,  priests,  and  schools  of  their  own. 

this  Gathohc  immigration,  so  abundant  and  sud- 
twi£CItTl  the  ?dcnt  ^  of  M«r  P1«*iN-  Bishop  of 
Priests ^'frorn  ™ d  mi88,ona/1.?8  .to  LTpper  Canada. 


■  ,         ;   '  ll,u™  more  uj  ineir  uniimitisi 

ntLoJk  .a.Dy  ^nerosity  on  the  part  of  their  pupils 
£2853?  k  UT  ^  ^nouin  neophytes  were  ex- 
terminated by  the  ferocious  froquois,  who  burnt  or 

dtedh^  °nr  flou,?«hin«.  mi88i?"«-  which  had  been 
directed  by  no  fewer  than  sixty  missionaries  and  help- 
ers,  many  of  whom  perishetl  with  their  flocks.  The 
sun-iving  heroes  of  the  Gospel  found  a  new  field  of 
^r^'^  Outaouais,  who  inhabited  the  pres- 
rwT ty-?f  ^ro^.  the  islands  of  Georgian  Bay,  and 
Great  Manitoiilin  Island.  The  work  that  had  been 
done  for  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins  of  Eastern  On- 

trille/^'jr  on  bt7"Jf  of  the  Western 

tribes.    Nothing  that  human  xeal  could  accomplish 

F  i  Hk h  5  hen  Antoino  de  La  Mothe  Cadillac 
I™»  the  important  post  of  Detroit  (1701),  he  was 

hat  her  Lhalle,  who  became  rector  of  the  pion- 
eers  of  Essex  The  Iroquet  tribe,  belonging  to  he 
]ZZ!!"",l\  °  t  he  Algonquins.  settled  in  farthest 
eastern  end  of  the  province  in  the  present  Counties  of 
Stormont.  Glengarn,-,  and  Prescott   received  at  «, 

SSetfit  ohf7'TKU  tidirg8  °-f  B*  *Sri»  and 
inr  iienelit  of  Catholic  education. 

After  the  War  of  American  Independence  a  irreat 
number  of  settlers,  faithful  to  the  British  fla8,  3 


—  ...  w     i'ik^i  v.anaxia. 

i.:^r~         he  8emmalT  of  Quebec,  others  from  the. 
foreign  missionary  oivamzation  of  Paris,  and  a  small 
number  of  priests  who  hail  immigrated  with  their 
scotch  or  Irish  countrymen  ministered  to  the  spiritual 
a  Ir^'  coura«7U9L  colonists.    They  joyfully 
accepted  their  share  of  the  great  poverty  of  these  ' 
pionwrs.   I  hey  thought  more  of  preser\'ing  the  Faith. 
I  a<lm'ni8tering  the  sacramente,  and  of  reforming 
abuses  than  of  founding  schools.    Not  that  thev  con- 
sidered schools  as  of  little  importance,  but  because 
from  lack  of  resources  and  teachers,  the  establishment 
of  schools  was  an  unpossibUity.    From  1830,  however 
1  oronto  had  its  Catholic  school:  then  Kingston  in 
183/,  and  Picton,  in  1840,  were  likewise  provided  for 
I  he  hierarchy  of  the  Cathohc  Church,  ever  anxious  to 
foster  the  education  of  the  people  confided  to  its  care 
was  soon  established  in  the  province.    This  was  the 
signal  for  the  opening  of  educational  establishments  at 
,lv.°.nrP°tnt?-  ,?ttawa  had  its  Cathohc  schools  in 
1S11;  Brantford  in  1850;  Goderich  and  Peterborough 
in  18o2;  Hamilton,  Oshawa,  and  Barrie  in  1855-  Perth 
and  Alexandria  in  1856;Orillia  in  1857;  Berlin  Dun- 
das,  and  St.  Thomas  in  1858;  Belleville  in  I860,  and 
so  on.    The  venerable  Bishops  A.  McDonell  R  Gau- 
hn,  Power,  Guiges,  O.M.I..  de  Charbonel,  Pinson- 
nault,  Jamot,  FarreU,  and  Phelan;  Fathers  J.  Hvan 
I  roulx,  Grand,  Maloncy,  Carayon,  Grattan,  Biisey' 
Jeffrey,  Bilroy,  Lawlcr,  Faure,  the  Jesuit  Fathers  du 
Banquet,  Hanipaux,  Chonc,  Fremiol,  the  Oblate 
Fathers  Tilmon,  Dandurand,  Tal>aret,  Soulerin,  Man- 
roit,  and  the  Basilian  Fathers — these  were  the  pio- 
neers and  defenders  of  Catholic  education  in  Ontario 
They  found  very  able  helpers  in  the  various  relig- 
ious communities  of  women,  and  in  the  Institute  of 
the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools.    Many  sin- 
cerely Christian  persons  among  the  laitv  also  devoted 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  Catholic  education  in  the 
province.    Among  the  earliest  and  most  remarkable 
may  be  mentioned,  at  Toronto,  J.  Harvey  and  J.  Sev- 
ers; at  Ottawa.  Dr.  Riel,  Friolle,  and  Goode;  at  Duh- 
das,  Miss  Sweeney;  at  Brantford,  J.  d'Astroph-  at 
Oakland.  Capt.  Fitzgerald. 

The  Catholic  schools  have  become  numerous  and 
powerful.    Their  organisation,  from  the  points  of  view 
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of  studies,  discipline,  and  regular  attendance  of  pupils, 
is  better  than  that  of  all  other  institutions  of  the  same 
elate*  in  the  province.  Many  years  have  already 
elap-n  I  nine*'  in  the  cities,  villages,  and  other  parts  of 
the  country,  Ions  opened  up  to  colonization,  the  old 
square-timber  school-houses  were  replaced  by  splen- 
did buildings  of  brick  or  stone.  The  architecture  of 
these  schools  is  simple  and  beautiful;  the  systems  of 
ventilation,  lighting,  and  heating  are  excellent;  the 
installation  of  suitable  school  furniture  and  accessories 
is  almost  complete.  This  progress  is  very  evident, 
even  in  centres  of  colonization.  The  school  trustees 
make  it  a  point  of  honour  to  put  up  school  buildings 
which  are  beautiful  and  spacious,  ana  which  leave  noth- 
ing to  be  desired  in  ventilation,  lighting,  and  heating. 
The  Catholic  schools  of  Ontario  are  called  separate 
schools.  Thev  do  separate,  in  fact,  for  school  pur- 
poses, the  Catholic  minority  from  the  Protestant  ma- 
jority. They  make  it  possible  for  Catholics  to  with- 
draw their  children  from  the  public  or  common 
schools,  which  are  by  law  Protestant.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  some  public  schools  which  are  really  Catho- 
lic; these  exist  in  localities  exclusively  or  almost  exclu- 
sively Catholic.  Such  schools  are  found  especially  in 
the  Counties  of  Russell,  Prescott,  Algoma,  Xipissing, 
Kent,  and  Essex.  Separate  schools  were  granted  in 
1841,  when  the  Provinces  of  Upper  and  Ixiwer  Canada 
were  united.  Wishing  to  secure  for  their  co-religion- 
ists in  Iitiwer  Canada  exemption  from  the  obligation 
of  sending  their  children  to  the  Catholic  schools  (com- 
mon schools  in  that  province!,  and  of  paying  taxes  for 
the  support  of  said  schools,  the  Protestants  of  On- 
tario and  Quebec  proposed  to  establish  a  system  of 
dissident  or  separate  schools.  What  they  claimed  for 
the  Protestants  of  Lower  Canada  they  had  to  bind 
themselves  in  strict  justice  to  grant  to  the  Catholics  of 
Upper  Canada. 

The  principle  of  separate  schools,  Catholic  in  On- 
tario and  Protestant  in  Quebec,  received  the  royal 
sanction  on  IS  September,  1K41.  This  fundamental 
law  had  been  discussed  by  a  committee  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Assembly  in  which  Ixiwer  Canada  was  represented 
by  fifteen  members  and  Upper  Canada  by  eight.  This 
law  authorized  dissidents  from  the  common  schools,  on 
giving  not  ice  to  the  clerk  of  the  district  council,  to  pay 
their  school  taxes  for  the  support  of  separate  schools, 
and  to  receive  a  share  of  the  government  grants  for 
education  in  proportion  to  their  number.  The  same 
law  authorized  the  election  by  the  people  of  trustees 
for  the  administration  of  separate  schools.  The  gov- 
ernor was  authorized  to  nominate  in  each  city  a  hoard 
of  examiners  composed  of  an  equal  number  of  Catho- 
lics ami  Protestants.  The  Catholics  of  Ontario  ob- 
tained the  privilege  of  establishing  a  separate  board  for 
the  examination  of  candidates  wishing  to  teach  in 
their  schools:  a  clause  in  this  fundamental  law  ex- 
empted the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  SchooLs  from 
submitting  to  examination  by  this  board.  From 
1S41  to  ls»>3,  at  almost  even'  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture, the  Ontario  Protestants  proposed  amendments 
to  the  act  establishing  .separate  schools.  These  amend- 
ments tended,  for  the  most  part,  to  rentier  the  exist- 
ence of  separate  schools  in  Ontario  so  precarious  that, 
they  would  die  out  of  themselves.  The  desired  privi- 
leges for  the  Protestants  <>f  Ijower  Canada  had  been 
obtained;  it  was  well  known  that  these  privileges 
would  always  be  respected  by  the  Catholic  majority 
of  Quebec:  now,  they  thought,  it  would  be  safe  to  de- 
liver the  attacks  of  unenlightened  fanaticism  against 
the  Separate  schoola  of  Upper  Canada  Com  what  it 
might  the  cry  was  raised  for  a  single  school  system  for 
the  whole  of  I  p|M*r  Canada  -a  common,  public,  or 
national  school  system.  While  constantly  professing 
motives  of  the  purest  just  ice  and  common  Interest,  the 
I  rotestaiu  Province  of  Upper  Canada  ha*  continually 
Hllted  Us  reputation  for  fairness  by  setting  an  ex- 
ample of  fanaticism,  narrow-mindedness,  and  intol- 


erance towards  Catholic  schools,  whilst  Lower  Can- 
ada, a  Catholic  province,  has  been  a  model  of  perfect 
justice  and  toleration. 

On  27  February,  1S63,  a  Catholic  deputy,  R.  W. 
Scott,  presented  for  the  fourth  time  a  new  law  to  gov- 
ern the  separate  schools.  This  law  was  adopted, 
thanks  to  the  generous  aid  given  by  the  French  Ca- 
nadian deputies,  mostly  from  Lower  Canada.  The 
Upper  Canadian  majority  voted  against  the  bill,  but 
all  the  members  from  Quebec  and  twenty-one  members 
from  Upper  Canada,  among  them  several  Protes- 
tants, were  in  its  favour  and  carried  the  measure. 

If  Ontario  now  possesses  a  system  of  Catholic 
separate  schools,  it  is  largely  due  to  the  French 
Canadians  of  Lower  Canada,  whose  wishes  ill  the 
matter  were  enforced  bv  their  representatives, 
Catholic  and  Protestant.  This  law,  enacted  in  lSti3, 
was  maintained  at  the  time  of  the  confederation  of 
the  provinces  in  1867;  it  still  governs  to-day  the 
Catholic  separate  schools  of  Ontario.  Yet  it  is  far 
from  giving  to  the  Catholics  of  that  province  liberties 
equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  lYotestant  minority 
of  Quebec.  It.  recognizes  the  Catholic  separate 
seh. Hits  for  primary  education  only.  Secondary  or 
superior  ducat  ion  in  Ontario  is  Protestant.  The 
Catholics  have  their  academies,  convents,  colleges, 
and  universities,  but  these  are  independent  schools, 
supported  bv  the  voluntary  contributions  of  Catholics 
who  have  also  to  contribute,  on  the  same  footing  as 
Protestants,  to  the  support  of  the  government  high 
schools,  collegiate  institutes,  and  universities.  It 
refuses  to  separate  schools  the  right  to  a  share  of  the 
taxes  paid  by  public-utility  companies,  such  as  rail- 
way, tramway  and  telephone  companies,  banks,  etc. 
It  withholds  from  the  trustees  of  separate  schools 
the  right  of  expropriation  in  order  to  secure  more 
fitting  localities  for  their  schools.  It  refuses  to  the 
Protestant  father  of  a  Catholic  family  the  right  to  pay 
his  taxes  towards  the  support  of  Catholic  schools. 
It  allows  Catholics  the  option  of  paying  their  taxes 
to  support  the  public  schools.  As  the  rate  of  taxat  ion 
for  separate  schools  is  generally  higher  than  that  for 
public  sehooLs,  owing  to  the  large  number  of  children 
in  families  of  the  Catholic  minority,  and  to  the  absten- 
tion of  large  business  concerns  from  contributing  the 
least  support  to  the  separate  schools,  it  follows  that 
many  Catholics,  more  or  less  sincere,  avoid  the 
higher  rate  and  pay  their  taxi*  towards  the  support 
of  the  public,  or  Protestant,  schools.  The  separate 
schools  are  administered,  as  by  a  court  of  final  juris- 
diction, bv  the  Education  Department  at  Toronto, 
in  which  Catholics  are  not  represented. 

The  law  governing  the  separate  schools  neverthe- 
less gives  to  Catholics  the  following  rights:  (1)  to 
pay  their  taxes  for  primary  schools  in  which  religious 
instruction  is  given,  anil  of  which  the  teachers,  in- 
spectors  and  text  books  are  Catholic;  (2)  to  adminis- 
ter these  schools  by  a  board  of  trustees  elected  by  the 
Catholic  proprietors  and  residents  of  the  different 
school  sections;  (3)  to  fix  the  rate  of  school-tax- 
ation; (41  to  have  them-  school-taxes  collected  by 
the  tax-collector  of  the  city  or  township;  (5)  to 
negotiate  loans  for  the  election  of  sch««>l  build- 
ings; (6)  to  engage  teachers.  The  board  of  trus- 
tees has  likewise  the  right  to  impose  the  teaching 
in  French  or  German  of  reading,  s|iclling  and  litera- 
ture, as  provided  for  bv  the  regulations  of  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  page  ft.  article  15,  year  11107.  .  1  •>«' 
French  Canadians,  availing  themselves  of  this  right, 
have  the  French  language  taught  in  250  schools. 

frequented  almost  entirely  by  their  children.  !« 

Government  has  named  three  French  Canadian  in- 
spectors for  these  schools,  called  bilingual.  I  he 
teachers  of  these  schools  are  trained  in  two  public 
bilingual  traitiing-schooLs.  one  at  Sturgeon  FalL*  and 
the  other  at  Ottawa,  founder  I  and  supported  by  the 
Government,  and  directed  by  Catholic  principals. 
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to  teach  in  the  bi 

The  Government  makes  a  yearly 
Catholic  and  public  schools,  the 


>  right 
only. 


The  certificates  issued  by  these  schools  give  the 

ngual  schools  for  five  years  only. 

both 

b  amount  I 
schoolhouse, 
the  certificates  and 


grant  to 
amount  being 


calculated  upon  the  value  of  the  schoolhouse  the 
excellence  of  its  furnishings,  the  certificates'  and 
salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  the  attendance  of  the 
children.    I  he  statistics  for  1909,  taken  from  the 

Education, 


Report 
follows: 


of  the   Minister  of 


are  as 


467 
65,034 
34,553 
62.78 

59.81 

1.0SD 


r 


Number  of  Catholic  separate  ... 

Number  of  pupils  in  attendance 

Average  daily  attendance  

Percentage  of  attendance  

Percentage  of  attendance  in  the  public 
schools  

Number  of  teachers  

Amount  spent  for  schoolhouses  . . . .         $161  31 7 

Amount  spent  for  teachers'  salaries . . , .      404  890 

Average  cost  per  pupil   lion 

Total  expenditures  for  1909  for  cie-' 
mentary    public    and  separate 

80110018   8,141,423 

The  Catholic  colleges  for  boys  arc:  in  the  Diocese 

1852.  15  professors  280  students;  in  the  Diocese  of 
London,  Basilian  Fathers,  founded  1857  37  nro- 
fesaore,  149  students;  Diocese  of  Hamilton,  Father* 
?™   f  R«««w;Von.  tomided  1857,  11  professors, 
100  fudents;  Diocese  of  Kingston,  secular  clergy 
founded  1837,  4  professors,  85  ««gy, 
students.    The  Brothers  of  t  he 
Christian  Schools  conduct  an 
academy  with  14  teachers  and 
297  pupils.    The  Ursuline  Sis- 
ters, 1  college  for  girls,  202  pu- 
pils; Sisters  of  Mary,  1  acad- 
emy for  girls;  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  1,  140  pupils;  Sisters 
of  Loretto,  4.  78  teachers,  490 
pupils;    Grey    Nuns   of  the 
Cross,  2,  35  teachers,  555  pu- 
pils; Christian  Brothers,  1,  14 
teachers,  297  pupils.  Other 
convent  schools  are  those  of 
the  Sisters  of  St  .  Joseph  (seven 
schools,  74  teachers,  975  pu- 
pils); Sisters  of  Ixiretto  (two 
Bchools,  30  teachers,  2S0  pu- 
pils); Grey  Nuns  of  the  Cross 
(one  school,  6  teachers,  239 
pupils);  Sisters  of  the  Holy 
Names  of  Jesus  and  Mary  (one 
school,  founded  in  1861  j;  Sis- 
ters of  the  Congregation  of 
Notre  Dame  (one  school,  29 
teachers,  380  pupils).  There 
are  three  industrial  schools  un- 
der the  care  of  religious  in- 
stitutes: the  Brothers  of  the 
Christian  Schools  (8  teachers, 
95  pupils);  Daughters  of  the 
Immaculate  Heart  of  Mary  (10 
teachers.  110  pupils);  Sisters  of 
St.   Joseph   (10  teachers,  65 
pupils).    The  nine  orphanages 
under  the  care  of  religious  are: 
2  under  the  Grey  Nuns  of  the 
Cross,  with  3.H.5  orphans;  5 
under  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph, 
with  5S2  orphans;  1  under  the 


tainablc  in  many  cases.  In  such  cases  the  figures 
have  been  omitted  altogether,  as  approximate  figures 
are  liable  to  be  misleading. 

ttk~-  PnniArv  Schools.— With  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  schools  sprang  up  in  the  French 
colony  even  among  the  remotest  tribes.  The  Re- 
coUects  were  the  first  schoolmasters  of  Canada. 
In  1616,  one  of  them,  Brother  Pacifique  Duplessis, 
opened,  at  Three  Rivers,  the  first  school  of  New 
t ranee.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Jesuit  Fathers  fol- 
lowed them,  teaching  the  children  reading,  writ- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  catechism.  In  1634,  a  vear  after 
the  arrival  of  the  pioneer  families  in  Canada,  an 
elementary  school  was  founded  in  Quebec.  As  col- 
onists increased,  primary  schools  sprang  up.  The 
boys  schools  were  at  St.  Foy,  the  Island  of  Orleans, 
Point  Levis,  Chateau-Richer,  Quebec,  Montreal, 
Three  Rivers.  Proofs  exist  that  there  were  in  the 
city  and  district  of  Quebec  15  primary  schools  for  boys- 
in  the  city  and  district  of  Montreal,  10;  in  the  city 
and  district  of  Three  Rivers,  7.    Among  the  organ- 

If6^  ir>re  u  8'  Lava*  his  seminary.  Mgr  de 
St-Valher,  his  successor,  encouraged  elementary, 
secondary,  and  technical  schools  by  every  means  in 
his  power.  In  the  district  of  Montreal  the  Sulpician 
fathers  founded  several  schools,  M.  Souart,  supe- 
rior of  Montreal  from  1661  to  1668,  took  pride  in 
styling  himself  the  first  schoolmaster  of  New  France; 
all  his  brethren  shared  his  «eal.  In  1715  Brother 
Charon  opened  a  school  for  boys  at  Pointe-aux 
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Brotheraof  llraC'liriftian  Schools  Paris   ...  Ottawa 
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Sacred  Heart .  .    Le  Puy  Ottawa. 

.Sisters  of  the  ConjcrenatioD  of 
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Notre  Damp 
Sinters  of  the  Congregation  of 

Notre  Dame  
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Notre  Damp    

Sisters  of  thr  AaHiimpt  ion 
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"       "     Presentation  . 
Grey  Nuna  of  the  Crow  


Daughter*  of  the  Immaculate 
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Si»ter»  of  the  Holy  Cruaa  and 

.Seven  Dolour*   
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School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  with  54  orphans;  1 
der  the  Sisters  of  Providence,  with  So  orphans. 

The  appended  table  of  religious  institutes  engaged 
in  teaching  in  Ontario  at  the  present  time  (1911)  is 
necessarily  incomplete,  reliable  figures  being  unob- 


Tremblcs,  near  Montreal,  and  took  upon  himself  the 
charge  of  recniiting  teachers  for  the  country  districts. 
In  investigating  the  history  of  the  schools  in  pioneer 
days  we  invariably  find  as  their  founder  or  bene- 
factor a  bishop,  a  priest,  a  religious  congregation, 
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or  a  layman,  himself  a  school-teacher  or  assisted  by  a  gave  a  great  impetus  to  public ^nstrue^t _  on    In  1849 

teacher  who  travelled  from  one  district  to  another,  there  were  1817  schools  and  68,904  pupus.  Owing 

The  education  of  the  girls  was  as  carefully  attended  to  the  influence  of  Dr.  Meilleur,  Superintendent  of 

to  as  that  of  the  boys    The  Ursulines  built  schools  Catholic  Schools  of  Quebec,  education  made  rapid 

at  Quebec  and  Three  Rivers.    The  religious  of  the  prowess.    Chaveau  his  successor,  continued  to  work 

Hopital  General  de  Quebec  erected  a  boarding  school,  with  the  same  zeal.    He  established  three  pnman 

while  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame,  denominational  normal  schools  in  i/ower  Canada, 

founded  by  the  Venerable  Marguerite  Bourgeoya,  two  for  Catholics,  who  were  in  a  great  majority  the 

mult  iplied  convents  at  Montreal,  Quebec,  Three  third  for  Protestants.    In  Ontario,  there  was  but  one 

Rivers,  and  in  the  country  districts,  where  the  chil-  normal  schoolsfor  the  Protestant JS!^^*^°JSt 
dren  of  the  colonists  came  to  be 


essential  to  the  development  of  a  strong  Christian 
character.  Charlevoix  says:  "If  to  this  day,  there 
prevail  in  Canada  so  great  a  gentleness  in  the  man- 
ners of  all  classes  of  society  and  so  much  charm  in  the 
intercourse  of  life,  it  is  owing  in  great  measure  to  the 
seal  of  Marguerite  Bourgeoys".  Twelve  houses  were 
opened  by  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame  during 
the  period  of  French  rule. 

(b)  Special  Schools. — Specializing  in  teaching  was 
not  unknown  at  this  epoch  when  existence  itself  was 
a  struggle.  There  were  schools  of  mathematics  and 
hydrography  at  Mont  real  at  the  Jesuits  and  the  Charon 
Brothers,  art  and  trade  schools  at  the  seminary  at 
Quclx*,  art  and  trade  schools  at  St.  Joachim,  art  and 
trade  schools  at  the  Charon  Brothers. 

(c)  Secondary  Schools.— While  defending  the  col- 
ony from  the  incursions  of  the  Indians  and  fight- 
ing to  retain  their  prior  right  of  possession,  the 
French  not  only  established  primary  and  special 
schools  but  founded  and  endowed  secondary  schools. 
The  classical  college  of  the  Jesuits  was  established  at  a 
time  when  the  population  of  the  entire  country-  was 
but  a  few  hundred  souls,  and  the  Petit  S&ninaire  of 
Quebec  opened  its  doors  on  October,  1688. 

(2)  British  Rule  (1703-1910).— In  1763  60,000 
French  Catholic  colonists  passed  bv  right  of  conquest 
under  British  Protestant  rule.    The  progress  of  the 
Catholic  schools  was  greatly  impeded.    The  Church, 
through  her  teaching  communities  and  secular  clergy, 
organized  schools  in  the  most  important  villages;  but, 
unfortunately,  a  great  number  of  parishes  were  with- 
out pastors     In  1S01  the  I  legislature  passed  a  law 
entitled  "An  Act  to  establish  Free  Schools",  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  cor- 
poration known  as  the  Royal  Institute.    Thus  the 
monopoly  was  given  to  the  Church  of  England  to  es- 
tablish and  support  English  Protestant  schools  for 
a  population  almost  entirely  made  up  of  French 
Catholics.    Scattered  over  the  country  districts,  in 
the  midst,  of  a  mistrustful  |>eoplc,  the  schools  of 
the  Royal  Institute  were  patronized  by  the  English 
colonists  only.    Twenty-four  years  after  its  founda- 
tion the  Royal  Institute  had  only  37  schools  with 
1048  pupils.    On  the  other  hand,  parochial  schools 
mcn-ased.    At   Montreal,  the  Sulpicians  and  the 
Ladies  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame  opened 
free  schools.    A  Catholic  educational  society  was 
founded  at  Quebec  to  teach  poor  children  ami  train 
teachers  for  country  districts.    Many  other  societies 
were  formed  in  different  |>art«  of  Canada  for  a  similar 
pur|x>se.    The  parishes  were  few  that  could  not 
boast  of  fairly  good  schools.    Private  or  independ- 
ent schools  increased  more  rapidly  than  the  parish 
schools.    In  1*24  the  Legislature'  passed  the  Paro- 
chial School  Act  authorizing  the  pastors  and  church- 
wardens to  appropriate  a  fourth  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  parochial  corporation  for  the  support  of  the 
schools  under  their  exclusive  control.    In  1S29  there 
were  no  less  than  14,700  children  in  these  schools 
which  wen-  sup|N>rted  at  the  cost  of  much  sacrifice 
by  a  poor  and  scattered  imputation.    Many  other 
attempts  were  made  to  organize  Catholic  "schools 
until,  finally,  in  1K41,  a  law  was  passed  wherein  were 
contained  the  principal  provisions  of  the  Educational 
Act  as  it  exists  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  to-day. 
Ihm  law,  considerably  augmented  by  that,  of  lS4f>. 


in  all  things    leetod  to  do  justice  to  the  Catholic  minority,  while 


Quebec  gave  to  Protestants,  who  were  in  the  minority, 
a  separate  normal  school.  ,  _  , 

The  school  organization  of  the  Province  of  Quebec 
is  now  under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction.    The  president,  who  is  elected  for  life, 
is  non-partisan  in  politics  and  bears  the  title  of 
Superintendent  of  Education.    He  is  assisted  by  a 
French  and  an  English  secretary-,  who  are  charged 
with  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  their  respec- 
tive nationalities  and  co-religionists.    The  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  is  composed  of  highly  esteemed 
members,  chosen  from  the  two  religious  denomina- 
tions; thev  frame  laws  and  rules  relating  to  public 
instruction  which  are  afterwards  submitted  to  the 
sanction  of  the  government.    The  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  is  divided  into  Catholic  and  Protestant 
sections.    The  Catholic  committee  includes  as  ex- 
officio  members  the  archbishops,  bishops  or  adminis- 
trators of  dioceses  and  Apostolic  vicariates  of  the 
Province  of  Quebec,  and  a  number  of  Catholic  laymen. 
The  Protestant  committee  is  composed  of  Protestant 
members  equal  in  number  to  the  laymen  of  the 
Catholic  committee.    Apart  from  these  two  com- 
mittees, there  are  other  members  who  do  not  form 
part  of  the  Council  of  Ihiblic  Instruction,  but  who 
have,  in  their  respective  committees,  the  same  power 
as  the  members  of  the  committees.    These  two  com- 
mittees, which  sit  independently,  unite,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  superintendent  of  education,  when 
there  arc  matters  to  discuss  that  interest  both  re- 
ligious denominations.    All  questions  relating  ex- 
clusively to  Catholics  or  to  Protestants  arc  decided 
by  their  respective  religious  committees. 

The  Province  of  Quebec  is  divided  into 
municipalities  for  the  support  of  one  or  more  i 
These  municipalities  are  subdivided  into  school 
tricts,  and  are  entrusted  to  the  commissioners  or 
trustees  elected  bv  the  taxpayers.  In  large  cities, 
like  Quebec  and  'Montreal,  the  commissioners  are 
named  by  the  Government  on  the  suggestion  of  the 
superintendent  of  education,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
d  the  citv  itself.    The  commissioners  are  the  deal 


and  v. 

directors  and  real  superv  isors  of  the  school;  they  have 
charge  of  the  administration;  they  name  the  teachers; 
dis|K>se  of  school  property,  purchase  ground  and  build 
schoolhouses,  impose  and  collect  the  school  taxes  and 
fees.  Taxpayers  who  do  not  profess  the  same  re- 
ligious lielief  as  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  in  the 
municipality  where  thev  reside,  have  a  right  to  a  school 
commission  of  their  o'wn,  composed  of  three  mem- 
bers chosen  from  among  their  co-religionists.  Iheae 
members,  called  school  trustees,  represent  the  dis- 
senting minority;  they  have  the  same  privileges  as 
the  commissioners.  .  ..  . 

The  administration  of  public  schools  is  controlled 
bv  Catholic  school  inspectors  for  Catholic  schools, 
aiid  Protestant  for  non-Catholic  schools.  1  BOW 
functionaries  are  subject  to  the  superintendent  oi 
education.  There  are  also  two  general  inspectors 
rharged  respectively  with  Catholic  and  Protestant 
normal  schools.  The  first  inspectors  were  named  in 
1852.  At  present  (1911)  thirty-nine  Catholic  in- 
spectors, under  the  supervision  of  a  general  inspector, 
visit  the  0000  Catholic  schools  of  the  province.  1  he 
school  revcnui-s  arc  obtained  from  government  grants 
and  local  taxation.    The  operation  of  this  law  ex- 
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nibits  striking  proof  of  the  good  faith  and  fairness  religious 


of  the  Catholics,  who  constitute  the  great  m 


they  organize  their  schools,  but  never  take  advantage 
of  their  numbers  to  force  Protestants  to  send  their 
children  to  Catholic  schools.  All  persons  wishing 
to  teach  in  public  schools  under  the  administration 
of  school  commissioners  and  trustees  must  obtain 
diplomas  from  a  normal  school  or  from  the  Central 
Board  of  Examiners.  Nevertheless,  ministers  of  re- 
ligion and  members  of  religious  communities  of  both 
sexes  are  exempt  from  these  examinations.  Members 
of  teaching  orders,  after  completing  their  course  of 
studies,  make  a  novitiate  of  two,  three,  or  four  years 
before  receiving  their  "obedience".  This  period  of 
normal  training  exempts  them  from  the  examina- 
tions imposed  on  lay  teachers  by  the  Central  Board 
of  Examiners.  Primary  teaching  comprises  three 
degrees:  the  elementary  course  (4  years),  the  inter- 
mediate course  (2  years),  and  the  superior  course 
(2  years).  Schools  of  the  first  degree  are  called  pri- 
mary elementary;  those  of  the  second,  model,  or 
primary  intermediate;  those  of  the  third,  academic, 
or  primary  superior.  In  the  following  table  of  statis- 
tics of  elementary  education  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
for  the  year  1909-10,  those  schools  which  are  subject 
to  the  provincial  or  the  municipal  Government  are 
1  as  "State";  the  others,  as  "Independent". 
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tions  direct  a  large  number 
t  or  under  the  control  of  dif- 
The  Christian  Brothers 
51  in  the  Province  of 
23,000  pupils.  The 


following  are  the  other  teaching  congregations  of 
en:  Clerks  of  St.  Viateur,  Brothers  of  Charity, 


Marist  Brothers,  Brothers  of  the  Sacred  Heart, 
Brothers  of  Christian  Instruction,,  Brothers  of  St. 
Gabriel,  Brothers  of  the  Cross  of  Jesus  (Diocese  of 
Rimouski).  Among  the  teaching  congregations  of 
women  are:  the  Ursulines,  with  houses  in  the  Dioceses 
of  Quebec,  Chicoutimi,  Sherbrooke,  and  Rimouski. 
There  are  also  I'rsulines  in  the  Diocese  of  Three 
Rivers;  this  house  was  founded  by  Mgr  J.-C.  de  St- 
Vallier,  second  Bishop  of  Quebec.  The  Congrega- 
tion of  Notre  Dame,  founded  at  Montreal,  30  April, 
1(W)7,  by  Venerable  Marguerite  Bourgeoys  (1620- 
17(H)),  |>os8esscs  131  houses  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  It  numbers  1510  professed  sisters,  240 
novices,  45  postulants.  The  Sisters  teach  34,000 
pupils  in  21  dioceses.  The  Grev  Nuns  of  Montreal, 
Ottawa, Quebec,  and  St.  Hyacinthe  tent  h  a  great  num- 
ber of  children.  The  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Names  of 
Jesus  and  Marv  have  (heir  mother-house  at  Montreal 
and  houses  both  in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States; 
professed  religious,  1257;  novices,  110;  postulants, 
SI;  establishments,  74;  parochial  schools,  32;  pupils, 
24,208.  Other  congregations  are:  the  Ladies  of  (he 
Sacred  Heart,  the  Sisters  of  Providence.  Sisters  of  the 
Good  Shepherd,  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary.  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Cross  and  Seven  Dolors 
(544  religious,  14.577  pupils  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States),  Sisters  of  St.  Anne  (03  establishments  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  19. UK)  pupils).  Sisters  of 
the  Assumption  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  Nicolet  (414 


49  establishments),  Sisters  of  the  Presenta- 
tion of  t  he  Blessed  Virgin,  Religious  of  Jesus  and  Mary, 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  (St.  Hyacinthe),  Daughters  of 
Wisdom,  Sisters  of  St.  Mary,  Franciscans  of  Mary 
(Quebec).  Sisters  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help, 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Heart  of  Mary,  Sisters  of  Our  Lady 
of  Good  Counsel  (Chicoutimi),  Daughters  of  Jesus, 
Sisters  of  Charity  of  St.  Ixmis,  Religious  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi.  Many  of  these  congregations  have 
mother-houses  in  the  Province  of  Quebec;  they  direct 
a  great  number  of  establishments  and  send  mission- 
aries to  the  other  provinces  of  the  Dominion  and  to 
the  United  States. 

There  are  thirteen  art  and  trade  schools  in  the  prin- 
cipal centres  of  (he  Province  of  Quebec.  During  (he 
school  year  1909-10  there  were  56  professors.  2632 
boys.  Besides  the  Agricultural  Institute  at  Oka,  affil- 
iated to  I^aval  University,  and  which  is  included  in  the 
scheme  of  superior  education,  there  is  an  agricultural 
school  in  connexion  with  the  College  of  St .  Anne  de  La 
Pocatiere,  in  the  district  of  Quebec.  There  is  a  man- 
ual training  and  agricultural  school  for  girls,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Ursulines,  at  Roberval,  Lake  St.  John 
district;  another  at  St.  Pascal,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Congrega(  ion  of  No(re  Dame.  Nor- 
mal schools  were  founded  in  1856.  There  are  now 
ten;  two  for  boys  and  eight  for  girls.  Three  normal 
schools  for  girls  are  soon  to  be  opened,  so  that  each 
diocese  of  the  Province  of  Quebec  will  have  its  own  nor- 
mal Bchool.  The  pupils  number  660;  the  professors, 
1 10.  There  is  one  Catholic  school  for  the  blind  (boys 
and  girls),  the  Nazareth  Institute,  directed  by  the 
Grey  Nuns:  fifty-five  pupils  follow  the  regular  course, 
under  the  direction  of  five  professors;  many  excel  in 
music  and  in  other  subjects.  The  Catholic  Deaf  and 
Dumb  Institute,  for  boys,  is  directed  by  the  Clerks  of 
St.  Viateur.  The  total  number  of  pupils  is  135,  of 
whom  89  are  instructed  by  the  oral  method,  46  by 
the  writ  ten  and  manual  alphabet  .  The  work  of  teach- 
ing is  carried  on  by  31  professors.  The  Cat  holic  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Institute  for  girls  is  directed  by  the  Sisters 
of  Providence;  71  sisters  teach  142  pupils.  The  two 
methods  are  in  use,  but  the  oral  method  is  employed 
in  ins(ruc(ing  almost  all  the  pupils.  Former  pupils, 
numbering  115,  are  engaged  in  manual  labour  in  these 
asylums,  receiving  physical,  intellectual.and  moral  care. 

The  night-schools,  numbering  129,  have  taught  2546 
Catholic  pupils.  There  are  a  certain  number  of 
industrial  schools.  The  Brothers  of  Charity  direct  a 
reform  school  (30  religious,  US  boarders).  The  Sis- 
ters of  the  Good  Shepherd  also  have  two  houses,  one  at 
Mont  real,  the  ot  her  at  Park  Laval.  A  great  number 
of  congregations  are  charged  with  the  instruction  of 
orphans;  among  the  institutions  may  be  mentioned  the 
Orphan  Asylum  of  Montfort,  305  children;  Huber- 
deau,  220.  "  The  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  Mary  and 
the  Daughters  of  Wisdom  have  charge  of  these  or- 
phans. All  the  principal  cities  have  (heir  kinder- 
garten schools,  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  official 
reports.  They  are  due  to  private  initiative  and  are 
organized  by  "religious  communities.  There  are  21 
classical  colleges  at  Quebec,  18  of  which  are  affiliated 
with  Laval  University.  They  were  founded  by  bish- 
op, priests,  or  zealous  laymen  who  understood  (he 
needs  of  the  different  phases  of  the  national  and  re- 
ligious existence.  Therein  were  fos(cred  vocal  ions 
to  the  priesthood  and  (he  liberal  professions.  These 
cliissical  colleges  have  given  Canada  eminent  men. 
both  in  Church  and  State,  who,  in  the  dark  hours  of 
its  historv,  have  preserved  its  faith  and  nationality; 
thev  have  flourished  and  are  still  flourishing,  thanks  to 
the"  generosity  of  their  founders  and  former  pupils. 
They  receive  "but  S12.643  from  the  Provincial  Legis- 
lature. The  accompanving  table  of  the  Catholic  col- 
leges of  the  Province  of  Quebec  exhibits  the  dates  of 
their  res|>ective  foundations  as  well  as  the  number  of 
pupils  ami  professors  in  each. 
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is  the  mother  tongue  of  only  a  little  more 
>  per  cent  of  all  the  pupil*  attending  these  twenty- 
institutions,  the  language  of  the  remainder  being 
French.  The  Classical  course,  including  two  years  of 
philosophy,  covers  a  period  of  eight  years.    It  hi- 
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1  the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin,  to  which  educa- 
tors, in  certain  countries,  are  coming  back  after 
having  tried  to  abolish  it.  The  study  of  the  dead  lan- 
guages dt>es  not  diminish  the  student's  ardour  for  the 
two  official  languages  of  the  country,  French  and 
English.  Mount  St.  Louis,  directed  by  the  Christian 
Brothers,  has  a  modern  secondary  course  without 
Greek  or  Latin.  They  prepare  young  men  princi- 
pally for  the  polytechnical  schools."  The  classical  col- 
leges affiliated  with  Ijival  University  have  the  univer- 
sity course  of  studies  and  examinations.  In  1910  a 
new  school  was  opened  for  the  haulc*  etudes  commer- 
cials, and  about  twenty-six  pupils  have  followed  the 
courses.  In  191 1  the  Legislature  organized  two  tech- 
nical schools:  one  at  Montreal,  the  other  at  Quebec. 

In  1908  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre 
Dame  openetl  a  college  for  young  women.  It  is  affili- 
ated with  Laval  University,  and  embraces  English, 
French,  and  commercial  sections.  The  regular  course, 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  B.  L.,  B.  S.,  B.A.,  includes 
two,  three,  or  four  years'  study  according  to  the  an- 
terior preparation  of  the  student.  About  seventy- 
nve  follow  the  regular  course.  A  large  number  at- 
tend the  public  lectures.  The  final  examinations  of 
the  year  are  submitted  to  university  professors.  The 
staff  of  sixteen  religious  is  assisted  by  professors. 

C.  Province  of  .Xttra  Scotia.  — Catholicism  was  in- 
» reduced  in  t  he  Province  of  Nova  Scot  ia  by  t  he  French 
with  the  first  settlement  of  the  country;  but  the  first 
mention  which  we  have  of  Catholic  school  education 
dates  only  from  thirty  years  later,  when  the  Recollects 
opened  at  Fort-Royal  a  seminary  for  the  instruction  of 
1  rent*  and  Indian  children.  This  Catholic  teaching 
was  evidently  continued,  since  we  find  a  Capuchin 
r  at  her  writing,  in  1652:  "Emmanuel  I.e  Borgne,  gov- 
ernor of  Acadia,  has  extielled  from  Port-Roval  Madame 
tie  Itnce  .1  Aiixerre,  superioress  .if  the  School  for  the 
AI«njM,uis  .  Ahnut  msil  the  vicar-general.  Pet  it.  says 
in  a  letter  to  hi*  superior.  Mgr  Vallier,  that  he  hits 
\fJt  vTr*  T"  w)w  •«,,M'hes  <hc  hovs  t>f  Porl-Roval. 

«lE  n  f  v  '"T.'lf  finrt  ii,'n,,s  11  Siti,,  r  of  'he  Congre- 
gation of  Notre  Datnc  to  teach  the  Indian  and  French 


girls  of  Port-Royal,  and  a  few  years  after,  in  1686,  he 
sends  for  Geoffrey,  a  Sulpician,  "to  continue  the  in- 
struction of  youth  which  so  far  has  been  bo  well  looked 
after".  In  fact  Geoffrey  improved  the  school  teach- 
ing and  supervising.  He  also  laid  the  foundation  for 
the  future  coming  of  the  Sisters  of  the  Cross,  who 
came  in  1701,  after  the  capture  of  Port-Royal 
Phipps  and  the  cession  of  Acadia  to  France  in  If! 
After  the  final  taking  of  Acadia  by  the  English  it  set 
that  Catholic  schools  were  abolished,  as  we  find  Father 
Burke  writing:  "There  is  a  great  desire  to  establish  a 
Catholic  School  [in  Halifax].  Tlie  need  is  pressing. 
We  would  succeed  if  wo  could  have  repealed  an  in- 
famous law  forbidding  Catholic  Schools".  Through 
the  real  of  the  Catholic  missionaries,  however,  Catho- 
lic education  was  not  altogther  neglected.  In  the 
western  part  of  Nova  Scotia,  for  example,  we  find  a 
French  priest,  the  Abbe  Sigogne,  urging  his  flock  to 
send  their  children  to  school,  organizing  Sunday 
schools;  thanks  to  his  labours  for  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, there  were  in  1851,  in  the  district  of  Clare  alone, 
17  schools  attended  by  422  pupils. 

In  1804  the  Law  of  Common  Schools  was  passed  in 
the  Provincial  Legislature  of  Nova  Scot  ia.  Since  then 
there  have  been  very  few  separat e  schools  properly  so 
called.  Under  this  law  the  province  is  divided  into 
districts  called  schools  sections,  which  are  adminis- 
tered by  a  board  of  three  trustees  elect ed  by  (he  rate- 
payers of  the  section.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  trustees  to 
engage  teachers  and  to  pay  them  out  of  the  funds  de- 
rived partly  from  taxes  tlirectly  imposed  upon  the  in- 
habitants of  the  section  and  partly  from  government 
grants.  According  to  law,  the  teaching  of  the  Cate- 
chism is  prohibited  during  regular  school  hours;  but 
the  trustees  may  instruct  teachers  to  give  lessons  in 
Catholic  doctrine  during  one  half-hour  after  class 
every  day.  Inspectors  are  appointed  by  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction  to  visit  the  schools  and  report 
upon  t hem  to  t he  sufierintcndcnt  of  educat ion.  Some 
of  these  schools  are  under  the  direction  of  religious 
teaching  communities  as  follows:  In  the  Diocese  of 
Halifax  t  he  Sisters  of  Charit  v  have  charge  of  nine  such 
schools,  four  in  the  city  of"  Halifax  and  five  in  the 
Acadian  parishes  of  Mctcghan,  Church  Point,  Eal 
Brook,  and  West  Pubnico,  and  the  English-«|>caking 

Sarish  of  1'rospect.  In  the  Diocese  of  Antigonish  the 
isters  of  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame  conduct 
seven  of  these  schools,  with  37  religious  and  22M  pu- 
pils; the  Sisters  of  Charity,  5  Bchools;  the  Daughters 
of  Jesus,  2. 

Besides  these  schools  organized  under  the  law,  the 
Ladies  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jcsub  have  a  convent 
school  at  Halifax  with  48  religious  and  500  pupils;  the 
Sisters  of  Charity,  a  separate  school  at  Amherst  and 
convents  at  Rockingham,  Mctcghan,  and  Church 
Point;  the  Sisters  of  the  Congregation,  at  New  Glas- 
gow and  Pictou;  and  the  Filles  dc  Jesus  at  Arichat  and 
Chet  icamp.  These  separate  schools  are  supported  by 
the  Catholics  of  their  resiicctive  towns.  There  are 
also  three  Catholic  colleges  for  boys  in  the  Province: 
St.  Francis  Xavier  (English),  at  Antigonish,  with  15 
professors  ami  200  pupils;  St.  Anne,  at  Church  Point, 
with  IS  professors  and  ISO  pupils  (French  and  Eng- 
lish), and  St.  Mary,  at  Halifax,  with  7  professors  and 
80  pupils. 

D.  Province  of  AVir  Hrumtrick . — As  hat!  been  the 
case  in  Nova  Scotia,  the  first  Catholic  schools  in 
New  Brunswick  were  openetl  by  Catholic  missiona- 
ries; and  when  the  regret  table  deportation  took  place, 
it  could  be  saitl  that  a  great  number  of  Acadians  were 
able  at  least  to  read  their  prayers  and  also  the  exer- 
cises relating  to  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
One  can  easily  understand  how  these  poor  exiles  re- 
turned to  their  country  and  more  particularly  to 
New  Brunswick.  Their  first  care  was  undoubtedly 
to  assure  their  very  existence,  as  a  great  number  of 
those  who  escaped  dc|jortation  died  of  hunger  and 
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cold  in  the  forest  and  on  the  desert  banks  of  the  gulf.  Catholics  protested  energetically  against  this  unjust 
Next,  the v  asked  for  missionaries  and  for  persons  measure.  Petitions  were  signed  and  sent  to  Ottawa 
capable  of  teaching  reading  and  writing  to  their  chil-  requesting  the  repeal  of  this  law,  which  was  ini'uri- 
dren.  ror  lack  of  priests  they  had  to  be  content  on  ous  to  the  Catholics  who  constituted  one-third  of 
.Sunday  with  reading  the  prayers  for  Mass,  and  it  the  population  of  the  Province.  Some  turbulent  and 
was  imperative  to  teach  their  children  the  truths  of  stormy  years  passed  over;  certain  defenders  of  the 
religion  as  contained  in  the  short  catechism.  Fifty  minontv  were  imprisoned,  and  finally  a  modus  vi- 
years  and  more  passed  before  it  became  possible  for  vendi  was  adopted  to  the  effect  that  the  school  re- 
them— such  was  their  extreme  poverty,  and  so  pre-  main  neutral  from  9  a.  m.  till  3  30  r  u  The  books 
carious  the  conditions  of  their  existence— to  procure  shall  be  approved  by  the  Government  The  use  of 
the  service  of  any  school-teacher.  However,  at  the  the  French  language  was  recognized,  and  a  set  of 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  adventurers,  sailors,    books  was  chosen  to  that  end 

deserters,  or  tourists  came  from  France,  who  knew       After  the  regular  school  hours  the  Catechism  was 
how  to  read  and  write,  and  their  services  were  eagerly    permitted  to  be  taught.    Nowadays  all  the  schools 
accepted.    The  old  residents  still   remember  M.    of  New  Brunswick  are  under  the  control  of  the  law 
Grenet,  who  taught  at  Barachois,  M.  Gabriel  Albert,    even  those  exclusively  attended  bv  Catholic  children' 
who  taught  at  Grande  Digue,  M.  Jean  Leroenager,    The  number  of  Catholic  children  frequenting  the 

who  taught  at  Memramcook,  M.  Alexandre  Theo-  schools  is  about  23,000:  the  teachers,  male  and  female 
dore,whotaughtatPetit-Codiac(RuisseauduRenar<l)  number  about  000.  About  eighteen  convents  under 
and  in  neighbouring  parishes.  the  direction  of  various  religious  congregations  are 

Then  came  the  AbW  Antome  Gagnon,  parish  scattered  through  the  principal  cent  res  of  the  province 

priest  of  Barachois.  of  Grande  Digue,  of  Shtfdiac  There  arc  three  colleges:  one  at  Chatham  (English) 

(Gfrlaique),  etc..  who  founded  a  college  at  Grande  founded  in  1910,  directed  by  the  Basilian  Fathers 

Digue.    This  school  remained  open  for  two  years  and  containing  90 pupils;  one  at  Caraquet  French  and 

(1833  to  1835),  with  three  teachers,  Messrs.  Des  English,  founded  in  1899  bv  the  Eudist  Fathers,  and 

Varennes,  Braidly,  and  Gosselin.    When  the  lands  containing  150  pupils;  one*  at  Memramcook  (lTni- 

and  properties  of  this  institution  were  afterwards  versito"  du  College  .Saint-Joseph),  French  and  Eng- 

sold.  the  proceeds  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mgr  lish,  founded  in  1804,  directed  bv  the  Fathers  of  the 

Sweeney,  intrust  for  the  education  of  young  Acadians,  Holy  Cross,  and  containing  250  pupils.    With  the 

in  the  event  of  another  college  being  built  in  the  dio-  exception  of  a  few  convents  these  institutions  are 

cese  for  any  other  similar  purpose.    During  the  first  not  under  state  control. 

years  that  followed  the  return  of  the  Acadians,  after       E.  Prince  Ediranl  Inland. — The  svstem  of  public 
their  dispersion,  teachers  boarded  with  the  scholars'  schools  in  this  province  is  not  denominational.  There 
parents  in  turn,  and  received  from  $3  to  $5  per  are  therefore  no  primary  Catholic  schools,  except 
scholar,  which  means  that  only  the  prosperous  cen-  seven  convents  under  the  direction  of  the  Sinters  of 
t res  could  procure  their  services.    In  those  days  the  the  Congregation  of  Notre  Dame.    All  the  schools 
Acadians  received  from  the  British  Protestant  au-  have  been  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  State 
thorilies  the  fulness  of  their  political  and  civil  rights  since  1877  and  are  strictly  neutral,  or  non-sectarian, 
without  molestation  or  annoyance  in  things  religious  Besides  the  convents,  which  teach  about  one  thousand 
or  relating  to  the  French  language.    The  thinly  girls,  there  is  a  Catholic  college  for  bovs,  which  ac- 
nopulated  country  did  not  as  yet  complain  of  the  commodates  about  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Nearly 
burden  of  its  school  laws.  all  the  pupils  of  this  college  are  boarders,  and  their 
The  first  act  to  be  found  in  the  Statutes  of  New  education  costs  them  about  $150  each,  while,  of  the 
Brunswick  concerning  education  is  dated  1805  and  thousand  girls  in  the  convents,  there  an-  barely  one 
relates  to  the  founding  of  a  public  grammar  school  for  hundred  boarders,  whose  education  costs  each  about 
the  City  of  Saint  John.    It  is  therein  enacted  that  $60.    The  Government  pays  $720  to  the  Sisters  who 
the  rector  of  Trinity  Church  shall  be  one  of  the  direc-  teach  the  provincial  normal  school  conformably  to 
tors  of  this  school,  and  at  the  same  time  president  of  the  programme  of  studies  prescribed  by  the  Depart- 
the  Board  of  Administration.    A  somewhat  paltry  ment  of  Education.    The  other  900  girls  who  attend 
grant  was  awarded  to  this  establishment.    In  the  the  convent  schools  receive  their  education  for  a 
same  manner,  other  grammar  schools  were  authorized  nominal  payment.  The  majority  pay  nothing.  Gen- 
for  different  localities  in  New  Brunswick.    The  first  erally  speaking,  the  expense  of  heating  the  schools 
law  establishing  public  parish  schools  dates  from  is  borne  by  the  respective  parishes  in  which  the  eon- 
1S33.    These  schools  are  placed  under  the  control  vents  are  situated,  and,  in  return  the  day-scholars 
of  three  school  trustees  for  each  parish.    These  living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  convent  are  educated 
tnistees  possess  great  executive  authority.    They  gratuitously.    Until  1850  there  were  very  few  schools 
subdivide  the  parishes  into  school  districts,  engage  and  among  the  Acadians.    In  each  parish  there  were  two 
dismiss  teachers,  and  give  them  such  certificates  as  men  who  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
entitle  them  to  their  grants  from  the  Government,       F.  Manitoba. — The  first  French  schools  in  this 
the  maximum  of  which  is  $100  for  each  parish.    The  province  were  established  in  1818  on  the  arrival  of 
justices  of  the  peace  an-  entrusted  with  the  duty  of  the  Rev.  Norbert  Provencher,  afterwards  Bishop  Pro- 
making  school  rc|iorts  to  the  Government.    No  eer-  vencher,  and  the  Rev.  Nicholas  Dumoulin.  Bishop 
tificate of  competence  was  exacted  beyond  the  appro-  Provencher  opened  his  first  school  at  St.  Boniface, 
bation  of  the  parochial  syndics,  and  no  examination  and  Father  Dumoulin  opened  his  at  Pembina.  As 
as  to  aptitude  was  held,  "it  was  not  until  many  years  the  population  increased,  the  schools  multiplied, 
aftcrwanls  (towards  1853)  that  the  Board  of  Educa-  In  1835,  notwithstanding  that  the  population  was 
tion,  with  its  hierarchy  ami  instx-ctors,  was  definitely  very  limited,  there  were  already  five  schools.  After 
organized.    These  latter,  until  the  events  of  1871,  many  efforts  Bishop  Provencher  succeeded  in  found- 
always   showed   kindness   and   liberality   towards  ing  a  school  at  Red  River  for  young  girls,  and  the 
Catholic  teaching  and  the  French   tongue.    The  first  teacher  was  Ang^lique  Nohn  (Metis).    In  1844 
Catholic  teachers  received  from  the  board  their  the  Gray  Nuns  of  Montreal,  at  the  earnest  request 
grant,  as  did  also  the  Protestant  teachers,  French  and  of  Bishop  Provencher,  came  to  the  West.    Those  who 
F.nglish  alike.    In  1871  a  law  was  passed  by  the  arrived  first  were  Sisters  Lagrave,  Lafrance,  Valade, 
Provincial  I/egisIaturccstablishing  "Neutral Schools",  Coutlce.    The  first  convent  founded  by  them  was 
in  which  the  French  language  was  ignored;  but  it  was  at  St.  Boniface,  and  the  second  at  St.  Francois- 
taught  in  the  French  schools  and  was  afterwards  Xavier.    In  1835  Bishop  Provencher  got  an  English 
recognized  officially.    The  French  and  the  English  teacher  for  his  boys'  school.    This  school  in  time  be- 
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came  St.  Boniface's  College.  At  Pembina  Father 
Durnoulin  was  occupied  in  preparing  young  men  for 
the  priesthood,  and  in  1821  he  had  nix  student* 
in  Latin.  The  primary  schools  increased  rapidly. 
Everv  place  where  a  spire  indicated  a  house  ot  wor- 
ship a  school  sprang  up.  Soon,  unfortunately,  a  crisis 
came,  and  the  Catholics  were  severely  tried. 

At  the  present  time  (1912),  in  virtue  of  the  British 
North  American  Act,  each  province  has  the  right  to 
adopt  the  system  of  education  that  best  suits  its 
particular  needs.  It  must,  however,  respect  the 
privileges  or  right*  already  guaranteed  to  the  divers 
groups  or  sections  having  separate  schools.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  Manitoba  asked,  in  1870,  to  become 
a  unit  of  the  confederation,  the  Catholic  deputies, 
under  the  clear-sighted  direction  of  Bishop  Tache\ 
demanded  a  formal  law  covering  the  rights  already 
acquired.  In  1890,  the  Catholics  were,  unfor- 
tunately, the  victims  of  a  legal  persecution  which 
embittered  the  last  years  of  Bishop  TacM.  The 
Protestant  majority  of  that  province  should  have 
treated  the  Catholic  minority  with  as  much  generosity 
as  the  Catholic  majority,  In  the  Province  of  Que- 
bec, treated  the  Protestant  minority.  Such,  however, 
was  not  the  case.  The  schools  were  secularised,  and 
the  teaching  of  French  was  discontinued.  Protesta- 
tions were  made,  and  the  grievances  were  laid  before 
the  British  Throne,  which  recognized  the  rights  of 
the  Catholics.  Archbishop  Langevin,  of  St.  Boniface, 
vigorously  defended  the  rights  of  the  Catholics,  but 
no  justice  was  done  him.  The  compromise  of  1896 
was  voted:  this  pact  embodied  the  principle  of  the 
"neutral  schools  system,  and,  although  diminish- 
ing the  bad  effects  of  the  law,  it  deserved  to  be 
styled,  by  Ixx>  XIII,  a  law  "defective,  imperfect,  in- 
sufficient" (manca  est,  non  idonea,  non  apta).  It 
is  thus  that  the  Catholics  of  Winnipeg  and  of  Brandon 
are  obliged  to  pay  double  school  tux.  The  public 
school  is  a  school  to  which  Catholic  parents  cannot 
send  their  children.  They  are  obliged  to  open  Catho- 
lic schools  at  their  own  expense,  while  paying  their 
share  of  taxes  to  the  Protestant  schools.  Neverthe- 
less, in  those  places  where  Catholics  are  grouped  in 
parishes,  in  the  country  or  at  St.  Boniface,  in  the 
municipalities  having  a  Catholic  majority,  they  can 
elect  Catholic  trustees  who  protect  their  co-religion- 
ists.  In  this  way  they  can  secure  the  government 
grant  for  the  schools  attended  by  Catholic  children. 
Thanks  to  the  vigilance  of  the  valiant  Archbishop 
Langevin  of  St.  Boniface,  two  Catholic  inspectors 
have  been  appointed  for  the  Catholic  schools. 
These  schixds  are  190  in  number,  with  an  attendance 
of  over  7000  pupils.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however, 
that  it  is  with  much  difficulty  that  religious  teaching 
is  tolerated  during  class  hours.  Besides,  the  school- 
books  arc  not  Catholic,  and  Catholic  interests  are 
not  sufficiently  safeguarded.  There  is  one  Catholic 
normal  (French  and  English)  school  at  St.  Boniface, 
and  another  (English  and  Polish)  at  Winnipeg. 

The  teaching  congregations  art;  numerous.  The 
Institute  of  Mary,  from  Paris,  has  schools  at  Winni- 
peg and  St.  Boniface.  The  Clerics  of  St.  Viateur 
have  an  Orphanage  for  boys  at  Makinac.  The 
Brothers  of  the  Cross  of  Jemm.  from  France,  have  two 
sehfsils  in  the  French  parishes  at  St.  John  Baptist  and 
at  St  Pierre  Jobs.  The  Sisters  of  the  Holv  Names  of 
Jesus  and  Mary,  of  Montreal,  have  six  convents  or 
schools  in  the  French  parishes,  St.  John  Baptist,  St. 
Agathe,  St.  Pierre,  St.  Boniface.  St.  Man's  Acad- 
emy. \\  innipcK,  for  English-speaking  girls.  The 
Sitters  of  the  Five  Wounds  have  four  convents  in  the 
French  parishes  of  Notre  Dame  de  Dmrdes,  St 
Ihiude.  St.  I.eo.  and  St.  Alphonse.  The  Benedictine 
Sinters,  from  Duluth,  Minnesota,  have  two  schools 
at  "miupeg  one  English  and  German,  the  other 
hnnlish  and  Po|l8|,.  The  Franciscan  Missionary  Sis- 
ters of  Mary  from  Home  have  two  schools  among 


French  and  English-speaking  whites  at  St. 
and  a  school  for  the  Indians  at  Pine  Creek.  We 
must  not  forget  to  mention  the  Little  Servants  of 
Mary  Immaculate  of  the  Ruthenian  Rite,  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Cross,  and  the  Oblate  Missionaries  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  Immaculate  who  are  entirely 
consecrated  to  the  education  of  vouth.  The  Classical 
College  of  St  .  Boniface,  founded  by  Bishop  Provencher, 
was  at  first  directed  by  secular  priests,  then  by  the 
Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,  afterwards  by  the 
Oblate  Fathers.  In  188,5  it  was  confided  to  the  Jes- 
uit Fathers,  who  have  organized  a  course  of  studies 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  two  principal  nationalities 
whose  children,  to  the  number  of  300,  attend  the  col- 
lege. There  area  French  section  and  an  English  section, 
with  a  regular  Classical  course  having  Latin  and  Greek 
for  its  basis.  Each  year  its  students  succeed  admir- 
ably in  competition  with  those  of  other  colleges  in  the 
university  examinations.  The  non-Catholic  colleges 
are  St.  John's  (Anglican),  Manitoba  College  (Presby- 
terian), and  the  Wesley  College  (Methodist).  There 
are  300  pupils  attending  St.  Boniface  College. 

In  1909  Archbishop  Langevin  founded  a  petit  *4- 
minaire  which  he  confided  to  secular  priests.  The 
Rev.  Father  Joubert  was  the  first  director.  There 
are  at  present  54  candidates  preparing  for  the  priest- 
hood. A  glance  at  the  numerous  nationalities  rep- 
resented at  the  preparatory  seminary  suggests  some 
idea  of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  vast  regions 
of  the  great  West.  At  the  same  time  it  gives  a  faint 
idea  of  the  episcopal  solicitude  in  providing  for  each 
nationality  missionaries  of  their  own  blood  and  lan- 
guage. In  this  seminary  there  are  30  French-«i>cak- 
mg,  10  Ruthenians,  6  Irish,  and  8  Germans.  In  1905 
the  Holy  Family  Juniorate  was  founded  by  the  Oblate 
Fathers  at  St.  Boniface. 

G.  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta. — The  work  begun  by 
Bishop  Provencher  has  kept  paw  with  the  mcreasc  of 
the  population.  The  Gray  Nuns  became  missiona- 
ries among  the  Indians.  They  founded  a  convent  at 
Alberta  and  a  school  at  Crosse  Island.  Their  first 
attempt  in  establishing  a  school  was  at  St.  Ann,  but 
in  this  they  were  unsuccessful. 

In  1870  the  Federal  Parliament  voted  a  law  of 
administration  for  the  Territories.  However,  it  was 
only  in  1875  that  they  received  a  rudimentary  form 
of  government  under  the  North-west  Territories  Act. 
According  to  that  Act  the  people  could  establish 
"such  schools  as  they  think  fit".  The  principle  of 
separate  schools  was  therein  recognized.  It  would  be 
too  long  to  give  the  history  of  the  school  legislation 
of  these  territories  up  to  the  constitution  of  the  two 
new  provinces  of  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta  in  1905. 
At  all  events  the  new  constitution  should  have  safe- 
guarded one  essential,  giving  to  Catholics  the  right 
to  organize  everywhere  separate  schools  truly  Catho- 
lic and  the  right  to  their  share  of  the  government 
grant.  Unfortunately  such  was  not  the  case.  Not- 
withstanding the  agreement  of  1S70.  and  not- 
withstanding even  the  British  North  America  Act, 
which  the  Parliament  of  Canada  cannot  modify,  the 
system  of  neutral  schools  was  imposed  on  the  Catho- 
lics. It  is  not  the  half-hour  of  religious  teaching 
that  makes  a  school  reallv  Catholic:  it  is  essential 
that  there  should  be  Catholic  books,  explained  by 
Catholic  teachers,  in  a  Catholic  atmosphere.  But 
nothing  of  all  t  his  was  granted.  However,  the  govern- 
ment is  equitably  administered  in  those  districts 
where  the  Catholics  are  in  a  majority.  Thirty-one 
such  districts  appear  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Education  for  the  Province  of  Saskatchewan 
(page  14).  These  schools  are  public  schools  in  which 
religion  may  be  taught  at  stated  hours.  The  right, 
therefore,  to  organize  separate  schools  for  Catholics 
is  limited  to  the  districts  where  thev  are  in  the  minor- 
ity (there  are  twelve  Catholic  separate-school  dis- 
tricts in  the  same  Province  of  Saskatchewan). 
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public-school  districts  or  ir, ,  tK  SthSuc  s£££  Iff  u  pl2nft  n  theVteariate  of  Keewatin  At 

school  ilistricta.    The  Dioo«  «(  hi  Krt  ™  Liike^  Oblate  Stolen  of  Mary  Immaculate 

which  comprises  all  that  part  of  the Provtoce of  ^^rT  a  ^^hool  for  Indians,  in  which  there 

Saskatchewan,  has  54  academics  and  Jchooh  a«cn«  W  ^  f,  F^iu  In  Pi  V«^iate      Mackenzie  there 

by  Catholic  children.    (These  schook  a£  no  really  s^h™  of  ^  ^  ^f;7 Gray        at  the  head  of  a 

Catholic.    Thev  are  neutral  schools  attended  Z  SSXrtL46. '"fl?"1    Af  Providence  13  sisters  give 

Catholic  children  and  endow* I  wiS Ta  SvernLn^  ^ tru,ctlon       7*  pupils-    At  Yukon  there  are  9 

grant.)    These  children  number^r  all  ESaSSS.  ttSS  and  a*  tDawso?  3  Sisters  of  St.  Anne  from 

The  southern  part  of  the  province  to  £  the  newS  r         iSSiHS^k  t«"hiiig  65  p"Pils- 

ecse  of  Regina    The  first  Bishop  ofXrina  ww  corf  f„,Lu^^m/r^thou«h  th«  P™  ™™  of  New- 

sccratedon  5  November,  1911.  TWwX^^Tm  feSr^  T  WiT  a  part  of  the  Canadian  Con- 

ber  of  Catholic  schools  n  that  |nffi£t£  S^TVk™*  *  Bho"W,bo  Mentioned  here.    In  each 

is  found  in  the  AmmS^JsJbSIS   The  ^         »  a                 the  care  of  the  paiwhial 

Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  of  the  Cross  of  Mariana*  ^  by  *  K°vernn>e«t  grant.  The 

France,  have  here  two  schools,  one  at  Forgef  ancTthe  fcmthS              r,,nKr0gat!,oS?  """  Iri8h  Christian 

other  at  St.  Hubert.    The  Stolen  of  St  jjZfh  5  Br°there- Su5tersof  Mexcy.and  Presentation  Nuns. 

St.  Hyacinthc  have  a  school  for  Indians  at  Lake  ^my^^lS!^iL^^,^ 'H 

Creche.    The  Sisten  of  Notre  Dame  of  thML&S  Jt?^  ^ %£&Z&^U  fe 

from  Lyons,  direct  three  convents:  a  boarding-school  Go£fun  t'lZLETl  eo^?"Uair",  (Monttwi .  iw5  • 

ta  ,h^pSn<rakm,Lgirl8'  &t  R*1-.  «d  t-o  others  ^^iw^^^/n^^t  ^/fc  fe'j 

m the  French-speaking  centres  at  Lebret  and  at  £2£?           ioos,:  boccbe.  dk \T bM."*?,,^  « 

Wolseley.    The  Oblate  Mtos  onaries  of  the  Sacred  £T  ^rVAM,.,n,re?''  19fM.):  p*«<-*t.  i'J?e««  «i  r sju£ti£ 

Heart  and  of  Mary  Inunaculate  direc°t  a  scho^TS  Z^X^L  -tt^^r 

Indians  at  tort  Pelley.    The  industrial  school  at  Qu'  du              (Montreal.  ismsT  Dcmm  /*  ca  Jfa  j£ft 

Apj^lle  has  242  Indians,  under  the  Sisters  of  Charift  TcT^X'  S^ti&l  '  a™* 

^Dio^ofSt.AIb^.eompriae.allthB^S  §±^(.^1  c^f  :  "'ft^Z ^IZ^Ft 

part  of  the  Province  of  Alberta  and  a  part  of  the  *  ««««  (n™-.ti."i»fi,; ^tS^*^^ *fi 

Province  of  Saskatchewan.     It  has  an  industrial  ???7  7^"'«""  d'm.iuatiian  (tuoo-io):  d,.,*"" 

school,  14  convents,  8  r^arding-schooto'for  InS  Iffi  \^^^Z^X^Z^^ 
The  pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  Catholic  school  £Z«Vl?Uh 

districts  number  about  3700.    We  find  here  again  Vjw  wlSK*?^^  d"  *-*»y»  *•  Trai*- 

he  Sisters  whose  mother-house  to  in  Ouebec^to-  SSSSrTS ^o/^io^-^^^^fe^  £ 

ten  of  the  Assumption,  Gray  Nuns  of  Montreal,  £i°*Jiai*t**ari*  (Montreal,  ikoh):  Hot, 

Sisten  of  Nicolet,  Gray  Stoten  of  Nicolet  etc  Then  %    1 "-i  "  c,¥!>uanl;?airf  (Qurhcc.  iao3);  u,  UrntamZ 

are  also  the  Polish  slters  of  the  ffienian  %J  ^^^^^  J^^!^^  ^ 

was  its  first  director,  but  the  Oblate  FaE have now  {^^En/tetf  S^r^XcifiSS 

given  up  the  institution  and  the  Missionaries  of  ?81,°.);  Hodoins.  r»«  initiation  and  ni*om  of  srpara,r  .svwi 

Chavacnes.  or  Sons  of  Marv  IninmiMilut/.  Hin^t      ,,t  '5  1  pp,T  S0?0*1  (Toronto,  1897);  Idkm.  Jlutorical  Eduatii»n<d 

tirpsent  f 1Q1 1 n      TI,„L  it?  .,.,nlnlaC,    -C'  °lrCCi  "  at  ^J*"  and  Document,  of  Ontario  U70i-185S)  (Toronto.  19  f 

^-u  r  i1  here.         33  l)UP,,B  in  attendance.  BwrW^R^rtW  «»^on  (Toronto.  lOOfl);  Lex  in  " ^nwiiffj 

The  Oblate  Fathen  have  opened  a  juniorate  at    J.™"' ,(ffe£eMjn -M»reh.  April,  ibio);  Li:<i»Ar.ia  avutwz*. 

Strathcona,  where  they  have  14  pupils.  i»iW.Ly*"<WM"'  /v"~«'*  (Qu.  l^c)^^  ciw, 

H  /in/toA  CoiumWo.— This  province  entered  the  Phiuppe  Periueb. 

Confederation  in  1871.    In  it  there  to  not  one  Catholic       In  England.— It  was  the  common  behef  until  ouite 

%™  ZrT^t         government  grant.    The  dif-  recently  that  the  grammar  schools  of  England  Jfc 

ftiK      r'v  eX,M>n8e  "^th.01,!0  education  the  main  part  of  the  machine^  of  English midd le-e U 

The  Archd  oeese  of  Vancouver  has  eight  industrial  education,  were  the  offspring  of  the  Reformu  i<  n  aad 

sehooLs  for  Indians,  with  an  attendance  of  513  pupils:  owed  their  origin  to  the  reign  of  E^ard  VI  Thto 

lour  academies  for  young  girls;  seven  parochial  legend  is  now  exploded.    A.  F.  Leach  begins  his  mJ^ 

w£2k2S  !  t0tal  atU'ndan«,„of  72?  girls.    New  teHy  work,  "English  Schools  afThe^formati^ 

>Wminster  possesses  an  excellent  institution  of  (London,  1896),  with  the  sentence:  '"Never  was  agreat 

learning   Nimt  Louis  College,  under  the  direction  reputation  more  easily  gained  and  less  deserved  than 

oi  ue  uoiate  fathen.    In  tho  Diocese  of  Victoria,  that  of  King  Edward  VI  as  a  Founder  of  Schools" 

winch  comprises  Vancouver  and  the  adjacent  island,  Thetrulhtotnatthefeweducationalfoundationsmade 

UMM  are  two  academies  for  young  girls,  with  an  at-  by  the  Government  either  of  Henrv  VIII  or  Edward 

tendance  of  342;  nine  parochial  schools,  with  450  VI  were  but  re-foundations  forming  a  small  salvage 

pupils,  two  industrial  schools,  1 10  pupils  (boardera).  from  the  wreck  of  educational  endowments  confiscated 

ihe  secular  priests  direct  a  college  of  50  pupils,  with  the  monasteries  and  chantries.    In  fact  Enghnd 

Among  the  Catholic  educational  institutions  there  was  singularlv  well  provided  with  schools  previous 

nnihTltr       ,  i  th-  'Swtcre  «i  St  AnnP:  whoac    to  llomy  VHL    A,non«  «h(,m  the  cathedral 

motner-house  is  at  I^chine,  near  Montreal,  via.:  schools,  collegiate  grammar  schools,  monastery  schools, 

2.  Hto'larT.-M^ui  « n  lwouii.  i«2  pupilii  guild  schools,  and  perhaps  most  numerous  of  all! 

3.  Kamlooo*       4      ••      g.',    ■•  chantry  schools.    For  the  duty  of  teaching  a  school 

4.  Induiit rial  School  3  "  03  •■  was  frequently  combined  with  the  obligation  of 
ti!  (S„  "  :; ' "  singing  Mass  for  the  soul  of  the  pious  founder.  The 

7.  Vancouver  City  .....li      ••     Sao    ••  great   majority  of  these  were  termed  "grammar 

9  W^smlti"1  I   7      "     IM     •  schools".    They  usually  taught  reading,  writing,  and 

r   T^;i^-.      t    .l  .        .    .  Latin.    Many  reached  a  good  standard  and  included 

^..!:-i     r  .r  •  th0  vasf  ^K'008  of  the  West  rhetoric  and  dialectic  in  their  curriculum.  There 

L»  I L™J  t.rll  provln,cra  regularly  constitute*!,  there  were  also  song  schools  of  more  elementary  character 

,.  T  Ti    C  ?,1,88,ona"«-»  are  engaged  in  As  most  of  the  grammar  schools  taught  gratuitously 

1"  JtZ™~l      1 the.  RwdMicc  of  vican-AixjHtolic;  a  very  liberal  provision  of  education  was  open  even  to 

Th  r,"^7sTro,fnvin,T-  ^uTvtl  a-  «hool  adjoina  it.  the  poorer  classes.    Indeed  education  as  a  whole  was 

inert  are  six  convents  in  the  Vicariate  of  Atliabaska.  on  a  more  democratic  basis,  and  good  secondary  in- 
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struct  i  r  more  widely  diffused  in  England  in  Catholic 
times  than  in  the  first  half  the  nineteenth  century. 
"The  proportion  of  the  imputation  which  had  access 
to  Grammar  Schools,  and  used  them  was  much  larger 
than  now"  (Leach,  p.  97).  Rashdall  similarly  con- 
cludes that  "at  least  in  the  later  Middle  Age  the 
smallest  towns  and  even  the  larger  villages  possessed 
Schools  where  a  boy  might  learn  to  read  and  acquire 
the  first  rudiments  of  ecclesiastical  I^tin:  while,  ex- 
cept in  very  remote  and  thinly  populated  regions,  he 
would  never  have  had  to  go  verv  far  from  home  to  find 
a  regular  Grammar  School  ("The  Universities  of 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages",  II,  602).  The  Refor- 
mation, with  the  confiscation  and  plunder  of  the 
monasteries  and  chantries,  involved  the  destruction 
of  much  of  the  educational  machinery  of  the  nation. 
The  evil  consequences  arc  testified  by  Ascham,  Lati- 
mer, Cranmer,  and  Harrison  Watson. 

However,  the  old  appreciat  ion  of  the  value  of  educa- 
tion in  a  short  time  reasserted  itself.  The  ecclesi- 
astical control  of  all  schools,  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Reformers,  was  strengthened  by  new  legislation. 
The  religious  instruction  given  in  the  schools  was  that 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  scholars  were  re- 
quired to  participate  in  the  prayers  and  church  ser- 
vices. The  steady  pressure  of  this  machinery  on  the 
minils  of  the  young  was  bound  to  be  fatal  to  the  old 
religion.  During  Elizabeth's  long  reign  the  great 
majority  of  Catholics  were  practically  compelled  to 
send  their  children  to  the  nearest  grammar  school,  if 
the  children  were  to  receive  any  education  at  all.  For 
the  better-off  families  the  chaplain  or  priest  main- 
tained in  hiding  commonly  also  acted  as  tutor.  But 
as  time  went  on  the  situation  grew  worse.  Then,  in 
order  in  some  d«>gree  to  provide  priests  and  also  to  fur- 
nish some  means  of  Catholic  education  for  at  least  the 
children  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  clung  to  the 
old  Faith,  there  were  founded  the  English  seminaries 
and  colleges  on  the  Continent.  First  among  these  was 
the  English  College  at  Douai,  started  in  1568  by  Al- 
len, afterwards  cardinal.  Its  primary  object  was  the 
training  of  priests  for  the  English  mission,  but  it  also 
accepted  lay  students.  Within  a  few  years  it  con- 
tained over  150  pupils.  Before  the  year  1700  it  had 
sent  back  to  England  over  1100  priests,  more  than  a 
third  of  whom  suffered  death  for  the  Catholic  Faith 
(see  Dor.u).  It  endured  till  the  French  Revolution, 
when,  as  we  shall  see,  it  gave  birth  to  the  two  Colleges 
of  Ushaw  and  Old  Hall.  Irish  and  Scotch  colleges 
were  also  established  at  Douai  for  a  simihir  purpose. 
In  1578  was  founded  the  English  College  at  Rome.  It 
was  designed  to  provide  places  for  sixty  ecclesiastical 
students.  After  a  very  short  time  it  was  entrusted  to 
the  Jesuits,  who  managed  it  till  the  suppression  of  the 
Society  in  1773.  There  were  also  founded  English 
colleges  at  Valladolid  in  15S9,  and  at  Seville  in  1592, 
by  Father  Parsons,  and  at  Madrid  in  1612  by  Father 
Creswell.  The  English  College  at  Lisbon  was  started 
m  1622  by  William  Newman,  a  secular  priest.  All 
these  latter  colleges  sent  many  priests  to  England 
especially  during  their  first  decades,  but  as  time  went 
on,  perhaps  through  their  remoteness  and  the  Anglo- 
Spanish  Wars,  they  failed  to  keep  up  the  intimate  con- 
nexion with  England  which  was  always  retained  be- 
tween the  mother-country  and  Douai  and  St.  Omer. 
The f  three  Spanish colleges  were  merged  into  the  sin- 
gle foundation  at  Valladolid  in  1767. 

1  he  most  iin|>ortant  college  founded  beyond  the  .sea 
oi  winch  the  primary  object  was  the  education  of  lav 
students  was  the  Jesuit  school  l*.gun  at  St.  Omer  by 
*jMwt  I  arsons  in  1592.  It  had  an  eventful  career  .If 
j-w  years  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  then  coming 
r«m  ,k  LnKlun'!  sH,1«l  »<  Stonyhurst,  whence  it  b«- 
,  P"*«-»";w  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Jesuit 
sc hools pattered  throughout  the  British  Empire  to- 
1««  ml  ,rK  Vl\  tw«"'y-<hrec  boys,  it  had  by 
1WU,  according  to  the  spies  of  the  English  Govern- 


ment, "  a  hundred  and  forty  gentlemen's  sons  of  great 
worship".  In  1632  there  were  over  200  pupils,  the 
sons  of  the  chief  noblemen  and  gentry  who  remained 
loyal  to  tbe  old  Faith.  Boys  going  to  and  returning 
from  the  college  were  more  than  once  captured  ana 
imprisoned,  and  bills  of  high  treason  were  returned 
against  the  parents  of  pupiLs  there.  It  turned  out 
many  martyrs  and  confessors  of  the  Faith,  and  indeed, 
during  t  he  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  past  St.  Omer's  boys  scattered  up  and  down 
the  country*  formed  the  main  part  of  the  "old  guard" 
of  the  dwindling  body  of  the  lav  Catholics  in  England. 

Meantime  the  cruellest  part  of  the  jienal  code 
was  the  statutes  directed  against  Catholic  education. 
Thus  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign  an 
Act  was  passed  forbidding  the  f 


or  maintaining 

of  any  schoolmaster  who  had  not  a  licence  from  the 
Protestant  bishop.  The  penalty  was  £10  per  month, 
with  a  year's  imprisonment  for  the  schoolmaster. 
This  statute  was  strengthened  by  another  in  the  first 
year  of  James  I,  imposing  a  fine  of  forty  shillings  a 
day.  Later  this  was  made  even  more  stringent  by  the 
Act  of  Uniformity  in  13  Charles  II,  requiring  all  tutors 
and  schoolmasters,  besides  obtaining  the  bishop's  li- 
cence, to  conform  to  the  Established  Church,  under 
penalty  of  three  months'  imprisonment  for  each 
offence.  Concomitantly  it  was  forbidden  to  educate 
Catholic  children  abroad.  Thus  in  27  Elizabeth  it 
was  made  punishable  as  a  pramunire  to  semi  aid  to 
any  foreign  seminary  or  Jesuit  college,  or  to  any  person 
in  the  Bame.  Further  in  1  James  I  it  was  enacted 
that  the  sending  of  a  child  or  other  person  to  a  foreign 
college  should  entail  a  fine  of  £100  and  rentier  the 
child  incapable  of  inheriting  real  or  personal  property. 
The  severity  of  this  law  was  again  increased  in  3 
Charles  I.  "Finally,  in  1699  a  clause  of  a  cruel  Act 
under  William  and  Mary  offered  £100  reward  to  every 
informer  who  would  effect  the  conviction  of  any  Pop- 
ishpriest  for  keeping  a  school  or  educat  ing  or  boarding 
a  Catholic  youth  for  that  purpose,  the  penalty  being 
made  imprisonment  for  life.  Relentless  persecution 
of  this  kind,  carried  out  with  such  rigour  that  the  col- 
leges of  Douai,  St.  Omer,  and  Valladolid,  between 
them,  within  a  century  and  a  half  had  mustered  a 
grand  roll  of  250  martyrs,  besides  numberless  con- 
fessors, triumphed;  and  by  1770  the  Catholic  Church 
in  England  was  reduced  to  a  scattered  remnant  of 
some  60,000  souls  (Amherst). 

Occasionally,  during  these  dark  days,  in  lulls  of  the 
storm,  or  in  quiet  places,  a  small  Catholic  school  was 
started  and  struggled  on  with  varying  fortunes  for^a 
shorter  or  longer  time.  Thus,  under  James  II  (1685- 
8)  two  schools  were  started  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  but  ticrished  soon  afterwards.  Another,  be- 
gun at  Twyford,  near  Winchester,  about  the  same 
time,  had  a  somewhat  better  fate  and  survived  till  the 
St  uart  rising  in  1 745.  The  poet ,  Alexander  Pope,  was 
a  pupil  at  this  school,  and  the  distinguished  biologist, 
Father  Turberville  N<-edham,  was  an  assistant  master 
here.  It  had  less  than  thirty  pupils  when  Bishop 
Challoner  visited  it  in  1741.  There  was  also  for  a  time 
about  this  period  a  small  school  managed  by  the 
Franciscan  Fathers  at  Edgbaston.  near  Birmingham. 
Another,  known  as  Dame  Alice  School,  existed  for  a 
number  of  years  in  Lancashire.  .But  the  history  of 
each  was  usually  much  the  same— a  short,  timiii,  and 
precarious  life,  some  untoward  accident,  and  the  feeble 
institution  came  to  an  untimely  end. 

Just,  however,  when  the  complete  extinction  of 
Catholicism  seemed  at  hand,  the  revival  began.  By 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  'he  jKrsccution 
commenced  to  abate.  The  old  fear  of  the  Church  had 
waned.  Toleration  for  other  forms  of  dissent  had 
been  growing.  About  1750  Catholics  began  to  breathe 
a  little  more  freclv.    One  evidence  of  this  was  the 


starling  of  a  school  at 
hampton,  by  Bishop  Challoner  i 


Park,  near  Wolver- 
1762.    Vet  so  great 
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was  the  timidity  of  the  Catholic  gentry  at  the  time 
that  a  deputation  of  them  waited  on  the* bishop  to  dis- 
suade him  from  so  daring  a  measure — fortunately  in 
vain.  Wit  hin  six  years  the  numbers  of  t  he  school  rose 
to  a  hundred  boarders,  and  for  a  century  it  was  the 
chief  centre  where  the  Midland  clergy  received  their 
early  education.  Previously  to  this,  another  school 
for  small  l>oys  had  been  begun  at  Standon  Lordship. 

The  real  revival  of  Catholic  education  in  England, 
however,  only  commenced  when  the  Catholic  colleges 
beyond  the  seas,  broken  tip  by  the  French  Revolution, 
ventured  to  return.  In  1777  the  British  Government 
sorely  needed  Irish  soldiers  for  the  American  war,  and 


the  most  galling 
1703  the  C 

of  the  French  Republic.    After  temporary  imprison- 
ment t  he  professors  and  students  carne  to  England  and 
were  allocated  at  first  to  Old  Hall,  Ware,  and  then  in 
part  to  Crook  Hall,  the  future  Ushaw,  near  Durham. 
There  were  differences  of  opinion  among  the  English 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  some  urging  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Douai  community  as  a  single  college  in  tho 
South  of  England,  others  advocating  the  claims  of  tho 
North.    However  unpleasant  at  the  time  was  the  dis- 
agreement, it  proved  a  solid  gain  to  the  Catholic 
Church  in  England.    For  the  outcome  was  the  start- 
ing of  the  two  large  colleges,  St.  Cuthbert's  at  Ushaw 
and  St .  Edmund's  at  Ware,  both  destined  to  have  hon- 
ourable and  fruitful  careers  and  to  be  sources  of  much 
strength  to  the  Faith.    Each  of  them  provides  to-day 
for  a  community  of  over  300  students  complete  courses 
of  humanities,  philosophy,  and  th<>ology,  and  educates 
lay  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  pupils.    About  the  same 
date  English  Benedict  ine  communit  ies,  compelled  to 
return  from  Lorraine  and  from  Douai,  for  a  time  re- 
sided at  Acton  Burned,  but  separated  later  to  found 
Ampleforth  College  in  Yorkshire  in  1803,  and  Down- 
side in  1815,  two  schools  which  contine  to  do  increas- 
ingly valuable  work  for  English  Catholic,  education. 
At  the  same  time  was  begun,  largely  through  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  laymen  of  the  Cisalpine  Club,  but 
acting  in  co-operation  with  Bishop  Talbot,  Oscott 
College,  in  the  Midlands.    After  a  successful  history 
of  threc-ouarters  of  a  century  as  a  mixed  school,  it  was 
converted  into  a  purely  ecclesiastical  ■college,  with 
courses  of  philosophy  and  theology.    It  trains  the 
Midland  clergy  as  wed  as  a  considerable  number  from 
other  dioceses  to-day. 

In  1794  the  Jesuit  College,  formerly  at  St.  Omer, 
but  subsequently  transferred  to  Bruges  in  1762,  and 
thence  to  Liege  in  1773,  migrated  to  Stonyhurst,  in 
Ijincashire.    In  addition  to  the  large  educational  in- 
stitution into  which  it  developed  at  Stonvhurst  this 
college  became  the  parent  stock  of  a  prolific  family. 
Starling  with  twelve  boys,  its  numbers  by  1813  had 
risen  to  over  two  hundred  and  twenty.    The  first  off- 
shoot was  Clongowes  Wood  College,  "Ireland,  in  1814, 
which  speedily  rivalled  the  parent  school  in  point  of 
numbers,  and  was  itself  the  mother-house  from  which 
successful  colleges  were  stiirted  at  Dublin,  Limerick, 
Galway,  and  Tullabeg.    Later  on  from  this  Irish  cen- 
tre were  found»>d  several  flourishing  Jesuit  schools  in 
Australia.    In  Great  Britain  itself  from  the  Stony- 
hurst root  then  -  originate*!  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, eight  other  secondary  schools,  all  designed  for 
the  education  of  Catholic  laymen:  in  1841  Mount 
St.  Man  's  College,  a  boarding-school  in  Derbyshire, 
now  numbering  over  200  pupils;  in  the  same  year  St. 
Francis  Xavier's  College,  a  day-school  at  Liverpool, 
which  has  reached  a  roll  of  400;  in  1802,  Beaumont 
College,  near  Windsor,  also  exceeding  230  pupils; 
subsequent  |y  large  day -colleges,  at  Preston,  1864,  at 
Wimbledon  and  at  Stamford  Hill,  North  London,  in 
the  last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.    St.  Aloy- 
sius's  day-college,  Glasgow,  which  has  exceeded  3(H) 
\  founded  iu  1859;  and  a  Jesuit  day-college 


has  been  opened  at  Leeds  earlv  in  the  present  century. 
Meantime  at  Stonyhurst  itself  in  addit  ion  to  the 
school,  which  now  numbers  some  350  lay  students, 
there  has  been  erected  St.  Mary's  Hall,  which  is  a 
house  of  philosophical  studies  and  training  college  for 
the  members  of  the  society.  It  has  been  approved 
by  the  government  as  a  recognized  training  college 
for  secondary  school  teachers,  and  has  some  60  Jes- 
uit students.  The  Jesuit  theological  College  of  St. 
Beuno  in  North  Wales  was  founded  from  Stonyhurst 
in  1818. 

Other  secondary  schools  of  note  are  St.  Bede's, 
Manchester  and  St.  Cuthbert's,  Newcastle-on-Tvne, 
managed  by  the  secular  clergy;  the  Oratory  School, 


in  1778  the  first  English  Catholic  Relief  Bill  repealing 

"ling  of  the  penal  laws  was  passed.  In  started  by  Cardinal  NcwmaiYat  E^lgbaston;JIlatclTffe 
liege  of  Douai  was  seized  by  the  agents    College,  conducted  by  the  Rosminian  Fathers;  a 


Benedictine  College  at  Ramsgate,  and  St.  George's 
College,  Weybridge,  besides!  general  successful  schools 
managed  by  the  brothers.  Exact  statistics  in  regard 
to  secondary  schools  are  impossible,  owing  to  the  in- 
definiteness  of  this  term,  which  in  England  includes  a 
wide  variety  of  types  and  grades,  from  something 
just  above  the  elementary  school  to  Eton  or  Harrow. 
However,  if  we  take  the  "Report  of  the  1910  Annual 
Conference  of  English  Colleges"  for  our  guide,  we  find 
this  list  includes  thirty-three  colleges  or  secondary 
schools  for  boys.  All  these  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  priests  or  religious.  There  are  also  in  tho 
country  some  Cathode  preparatory  schools  for  smad 
boys  and  some  small  private  institutions  conducted 
by  laymen,  but  these  above  indicated  form  substan- 
tially the  present  machinery  of  Catholic  secondary 
education  of  boys. 

Catholic  girls'  secondary  education  is  similarly  in 
the  hands  of  redgious.  Old  English  foundations  re- 
turning from  abroad  after  the  French  Revolution,  like 
the  Cathode  codeges,  or  new  teaching  congregations, 
opened  convent  schools  for  primary  as  well  as  for 
secondary  education  and  have  multiplied  rapidly. 
The  total  number  of  Catholic  girls'  schools  which  may 
be  fairly  classed  as  secondary  is.  for  the  same  reason, 
very  difficult  to  determine.  Over  one  hundred  ana 
forty  are  advertised  in  the  "Catholic  Directory",  but 
many  of  them  are  very  smad  institutions. 

Relations  of  Catholic  Secondary  Education  with  the 
Government. — Ad  Catholic  secondary  schools  in  Eng- 
land are  voluntary  institutions.    They  were  founded 
independently  of  the  Government.    Until  recent  years 
none  of  them  received  any  state  support,  and  they 
were  subject  to  no  form  of  state  inspection.  In- 
deed secondary  education,  as  such,  did  not  receive  any 
systematic  support  from  the  state  in  England  prior  to 
1902;  but  a  large  number  of  non-Catholic  schools 
possessed  considerable  endowments,  many  going  back 
to  Catholic  times.    During  part  of  the  past  cen- 
tury, secondary  schools,  by  fulfilling  certain  condi- 
tions, could  earn  grants  from  the  Government  Depart- 
ment of  Art  and  Science;  and  a  few  Catholic  schools 
derived  some  small  funds  from  this  source.    But  in 
the  Act  of  1902,  the  government  adopted  a  completely 
new  attitude  towards  secondary  education.    It  em- 
powered local  authorities,  i.  e.,  county  councils  and 
urban  councils,  to  build  new  secondary  schools  and  to 
take  over  by  voluntary  agreement  existing  secondary 
schools,  and  to  maintain  them  out  of  local  rates  as- 
sisted by  imperial  grants.    On  the  other  hand,  vol- 
untary schools  which  fulfil  certain  regulations  are  en- 
abled'to  share  in  this  state  aid.    This  Act  is  fraught 
with  important  consequences,  as  it  is  clear  from  the 
history  of  primary  education  that  the  state  contribu- 
tion will  largely  increase,  ami  unless  Catholic  day- 
schools  can  secure  their  fair  share  of  it  they  will  be 
unable  to  sustain  the  competition.    Practically  the 
grants  are  obtainable  only  by  day-schools.    The  con- 
ditions in  regard  to  efficiency,  staff  qualifications,  and 
equipment,  with  liability  to  inspection,  are  stringent, 
but  a  well-managed  school  can  already  secure  a  good 
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subsidy.  One  of  our  moat  successful  Catholic  schools 
in  1910  thus  earned  between  £2000  and  £3000.  Hut 
the  upkeep  required  is  correspondingly  costly.  Kleven 
Catholic  schools  for  boys,  including  four  Jesuit  day- 
schools,  are  at  present  approved  by  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation and  recognized  as  grant-earning.  Another 
important  point  is  that  intending  elementary  teach- 
ers must  in  the  future  spend  at  least  three  years  in  a 
"  recognised  "  secondary  school.  The  necessity  of  a 
sufficiency  of  such  "recognized"  Catholic  schools  is 
therefore  obvious.  Unfortunately  the  government  reg- 
ulations at  present  seriously  hamper  the  increase  of 
such  secondary  denominational  schools. 

Of  Catholic  girls'  secondary  schools,  thirty-four  are 
already  "recognized",  of  which  eleven  belong  to  the 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame.  In  1911  there  were  two 
Catholic  training  colleges  for  female  secondary  teach- 
ers, recognised  and  approved  by  Government.  One  is 
in  Liverpool,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame; 
another  in  London,  under  the  Sisters  of  the  Holy  Child 
Jesus.  There  is  so  far  one  Catholic  training  college 
for  mak?  secondary  teachers — that  at  Stonyhurst. 

Catholic  Primary  Education. — Whilst  a  tolerable 
supply  of  secondary  schools  existed  in  England  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century,  the  primary  education  of 
the  nation  was  in  a  most  wretched  condition.  Pre- 
vious to  1830  Government  took  no  interest  in  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  poor.  In  addition  to  the  efforts  of 
some  of  the  clergy  and  a  few  philanthropic  laymen,  the 
chief  agencies  working  for  the  building  and  mainte- 
nance of  schools  for  the  poor  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  were  two  voluntary  societies,  one 
an  Anglican,  the  other  a  Dissenting  organisation. 
The  first  government  help  to  primary  education  was 
given  in  1833,  a  grant  of  £20,000.  To-day  it  exceeds 
£16,000,000.  As  the  best  available  method  of  dis- 
tribution, the  grant  was  handed  over  to  the  two  so- 
cieties to  be  spent  in  building  schools  and  for  other 
educational  purposes.  It  was  then  made  annual  and 
increased  from  time  to  time.  In  1839  a  further  allow- 
ance was  given  towards  the  establishment  of  training 
colleges  for  the  preparation  of  teachers.  These  col- 
leges soon  multiplied.  Government  inspectors  were 
appointed,  but  the  power  of  accepting  or  approving 
them  was  conceded  to  the  two  voluntary  societies. 
The  system  was  in  fact  franklv  denominational.  But 
down  to  1850,  although  over  £(100,000  had  been  dis- 
tributed, Catholic*  had  not  received  a  |»enny  of  this 
public  money. 

However,  during  the  previous  sixty  years,  in  spite 
of  their  general  poverty  and  of  the  penal  laws  before 
1829,  the  handful  of  Catholics  in  the  country  had 
striven  zealously  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
As  early  as  1764  the  Catholics  of  London  formed  a 
small  "Society  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Children  of 
Catholic  indigent  Parents",  though  how  much  this 
was  able  to  accomplish  we  cannot  tdl.  At  least  ten 
Catholic  primary  schools  existed  in  England  prior  to 
1800;  and  probably  not  many  more.  But  with  the 
cessation  of  the  persecution  and  the  beginning  of  the 
immigration  from  Ireland,  Catholic  elementary  schools 
began  to  multiply.  By  1829  these  had  risen  probably 
to  about  60  or  70.  Thenceforth  progress  was  more 
rapid.  In  1851.  though  excluded  from  the  government 
grant  given  since  1833,  there  were  in  England  311 
Catholic  schools  built  for  the  poor  and  mainly  bv  the 
pennies  of  the  poor.  From  1S51  the  Catholic  schools 
received  some  small  shim-  of  the  public  grant*,  and  bv 
ISjO  the  number  had  risen  to  3^3. 

In  that  year  Forster's  Act.  the  first  great  English 
education  measure,  was  passed.  It  was  enacted  that 
henceforth  schools  should  be  established  in  every 
school  district  throughout  the  countrv.  These  might 
be  either  voluntary  schools,  or  Board-schools.  The 

iel .  I  *ZT('  1"  . "  »,7>vMwl  managed  hv  local 
school  hoards  elected  for  this  object.  Tl.ev  were 
to  be  built  out  of  the  local  rates,  and  maintained 


out  of  the  rates  and  grants  from  the  imperial  ex- 
chequer. They  were  to  be  undenominational  or  secu- 
lar in  character  and  exempt  from  all  religious  instruc- 
tion of  any  definitely  denominational  kind.  But  they 
might  retain  Bible  lessons  and  give  some  Christian 
religious  instruction  of  an  undogmatic  or  colourless 
quality  (Co wper  Temple  Clause).  Along  with  these 
Board-schoolh,  or  in  place  of  them,  were  sanctioned  the 
voluntary  schools.  These  could  be  built  by  private 
bodies  at  their  own  ex|>ense.  Ordinarily  such  bodies 
were  religious  organizations.  For  the  maintenance 
of  these  schools  the  proprietors  could  obtain  in  aid  of 
their  own  contributions  the  imperial  grants,  provided 
they  fulfilled  certain  conditions  of  educational  effi- 
ciency and  admitted  government  inspection.  Each 
voluntary  school  was  controlled  by  a  small  committee 
of  managers  representing  the  trust  or  body  who  owned 
the  school.  The  school  was  allowed  to  retain  the  re- 
ligious character  of  the  denomination  to  which  it  be- 
longed, to  appoint  teachers  of  their  creed,  and  to  give 
religious  instruction  according  to  their  tenets  subject 
to  a  "time-table  conscience  clause"  facilitating  the 
absence  from  the  religious  lesson  of  any  children 
whose  parents  objected  to  their  attending  it. 

As  all  previous  work  in  elementary  education  was 
due  to  the  voluntary  or  denominational  bodies, 
nearly  all  existing  primary  schools  were  voluntary 
schools.  But  in  response  to  the  now  much  increased 
demand  the  Catholics,  like  the  Anglicans,  disapprov- 
ing of  the  secular  Board-schools  for  their  children,  set 
to  the  building  and  maintenance  of  addi- 
itary  schools.  By  the  year  1901  the  total 
of  primary  schools  had  risen  to  a  little  over 
20,000.  Of  theae,  5878  were  Board-schools,  and 
14,275  were  voluntary  schools,  but  as  the  Board- 
schools  were  stronger  in  the  towns  and  larger  in  size, 
of  the  total  attendance  of  5,000,000  children  nearly 
half  went  to  the  Board-schools.  Of  the  voluntary 
schools  the  Catholics  now  owned  1056,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  nearly  400,000  children,— a  magnificent  in- 
crease from  the  383  schools  of  1870.  The  state  con- 
tribution to  education,  which  had  been  £20,000  in 
1833,  and  £914,721  in  1870,  had  reached  £16,000,000 
in  1901.  But  though  the  supporters  of  the  voluntary 
schools  made  heroic  efforts,  tne  burden  of  the  strug- 
gle was  becoming  intolerable,  especially  for  a  poorer 
section  of  the  community  like  the  Catholic  body.  The 
cost  both  of  building  and  upkeep  kept  constantly  ris- 
ing, owing  to  the  higher  standard  forced  by  the  com- 
petition ot  the  Board-schools,  which  drew  unlimitedly 
from  the  public  rates  which  the  supporters  of  the  vol- 
untary schools  were  compelled  to  pay  in  addition  to 
their  voluntary'  contributions  to  their  own  schools. 
Moreover,  by  legislation  of  1876  and  1880  attendance 
of  children  at  school  was  made  compulsory.  The  im- 
portant Btatute  was  enacted:  "It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  parent  of  every  child  to  cause  such  child  to 
receive  efficient  elementary  instruction".  This  in- 
creased the  number  of  school  children  and  entailed  the 
further  statute  that  elementary  education  should  be 
provided  gratuitously  for  the  indigent,  and  ultimately 
resulted  in  legislation  by  which  primary  education 
was  made  free  or  gratuitous  for  all.  The  annual  cost 
of  education  per  child  in  England  was:  in  I860, 
21s.  7d.;  in  1870,  25s.  4d.;  in  18S0,  for  voluntary 
schools,  34s.  7?4d.,  for  board  schools,  42s.;  in  1902, 
for  voluntary  schools,  46s.  4d.,  for  board  schools, 
60s.  9d. 

Sueh  was  the  state  of  things  which  necessitated  the 
Education  Act  of  1902.  This  Act  alxriished  the 
school  boards,  transferring  their  functions  to  the  gen- 
eral local  authority — the  County  Council  or  Urban 
Council.  It  equalized  the  condition  of  Board-schools 
and  voluntary  schools — henceforward  termed  pro- 
vided and  non-provided  schools— in  regard  to  mainte- 
nance by  public  funds,  whether  from  local  rates  or 
imperial  grants,  both  schools  being  of  equally  public 
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character  in  regard  to  secular  instruction.  It  enacted 
that  the  local  authority  must  maintain  and  control  all 
secular  instruction  in  the  public  elementary  schools  of 
its  district;  but  whereas  the  local  authority  must 
provide  the  cost  of  both  building  and  upkeep  of  the 
provided  schools,  in  the  case  of  the  non-provided  (i.  e. 
voluntary)  schools  the  building  and  equipment  is  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  the  denominational  body  which 
volunteers  to  set  up  the  school.  The  school" thus  is, 
and  remains,  their  property.  Each  school  is  man- 
aged by  a  committee  of  six  managers  who  have  the 
appointment  and  dismissal  of  the  teachers.  The  lo- 
cal authority  has  the  nomination  of  all  the  six  man- 
agers of  the  provided  schools,  but  of  only  two  in  the 
case  of  non-provided  schools.  The  trust  body  which 
owns  the  school  has  the  right  of  nominating  four  of  the 
six.  It  is  on  this  slender  clause  the  main  value  of  the 
Act  from  the  Catholic  standpoint  hinges,  for  it  is  this 
clause  which  retains  the  efficient  control  of  the  school 
for  religious  purposes  in  the  hands  of  the  denomination 
which  limit  it.  In  the  provided  school  religious  in- 
struction is  on  much  the  same  footing  as  in  the  former 
Board-schools:  that  is,  some  Bible  lessons  and  reli- 
gious instruction  of  a  non-denominational  character 
may  be  given  if  the  local  authority  chooses.  In  the 
non-provided  school  religious  instruction  may  be  given 
in  accordance  with  the  trust-deeds,  that  is  with  the 
tenets  of  the  proprietors  of  the  school.  This  is  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  managers  and  subject  to  a 
time-table  conscience  clause,  and  not  at  the  charge 
of  public  moneys. 

For  the  sake  of  clearness,  then,  the  present  position 
of  the  Catholic  elementary  school  in  England  in  1912 
is  this:  The  cost  of  the  school  building  and  its  equip- 
ment must  be  found  by  the  Catholic  congregation, 
whilst  the  State  through  the  local  authority  provides 
all  working  expenses  for  all  secular  instruction.  Each 
Catholic  school  when  first  built  is  vested  in  the  hands 
of  Catholic  ecclesiastical  authorities  by  carefully 
drawn-up  trust-deeds.  The  committee  of  managers 
usually  includes  the  priest  in  charge  of  the  mission 
with  three  of  the  chief  Catholic  laymen  of  the  parish. 
To  these  arc  added  the  two  members  appointed  rjy  tho 
local  authority.  The  right  of  opening  new  schools 
where  needed  is  also  secured  by  the  Act  ot  1902.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  the  condition  of  Catholic  schools 
under  this  Act  is  fairly  satisfactory.  The  Board  of 
Education  may,  however,  exert  unpleasant  pressure  by 
exacting  regulations  under  the  title  of  efficiency. 
Still,  though  burdensome,  if  tolerable,  the  sacrifice 
in  the  long  run  ought  to  make  for  the  good  of  the 
children.  More  objectionable  have  been  attempts 
of  certain  bigoted  local  authorities  to  discriminate 
against  the  non-provided  schools  in  the  Bcale  of  sala- 
ries and  some  other  matters.  However,  judicial  de- 
cisions tend  to  prevent  this  injustice.  The  chief 
anxiety  at  present  is  the  precariousness  of  the  situa- 
tion. Three  Education  Bills  in  succession  have  been 
before  Parliament  which  sought  to  transfer  the  entire 
control  of  the  school  from  the  managers  appointed 
by  the  owners  of  the  non-provided  schools  to  the  local 
authority,  and  under  the  plea  of  abolishing  religious 
tests  for  teachers  aimed  at  rendering  all  schools  liable 
to  accept  teachers  of  any  religion  or  of  none.  Up  to 
the  present,  each  of  these  measures  has  been  defeated, 
and  largely  by  the  resoluteness  of  the  Catholic 
minority. 

Provision  of  Catholic  Teachers. — The  method  of 
training  teachers  in  England  for  primary  schools  dur- 
ing the  last  century  has  usually  included  some  years 
of  apprent  iceship  as  monitors  or  pupil-teachers  in  the 
primary  school  during  which  t  he  candidate  for  t  he 
teaching  profession  continued  his  or  her  studies,  re- 
ceiving at  the  same  time  a  small  stipend  from  the 
State.  At  the  end  of  this  apprenticeship  the  young 
man  or  woman  either  began  with  the  lowest  grade  of 
assistant-teacher  and  worked  up  by  concomitant  pri- 


vate study  to  pass  examinations  leading  up  to  a  first- 
class  certificate;  or  the  more  fortunate  candidates 
obtained  scholarships,  which  secured  them  two  years 
in  a  training  college  approved  and  assisted  by  the 
Government.    In  recent  years,  however,  the  aim  of 
the  Board  of  Education  has  been  to  secure  that  all 
future  teachers  of  primary  schools  shall  have  gone 
through  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  their  school 
course  in  a  secondary  school,  and  shall  subsequently 
have  the  advantage  of  a  two  or  three  years'  course 
at  a  training  college.    The  preparation  of  Catholic 
teachers  has  followed  the  same  lines  as  that  of  other 
teachers  belonging  to  the  voluntary  division  of  the 
system.    At  present  there  are  in  England  five  recog- 
nized Catholic  residential  training  colleges  for  female 
primary  teachers.    All  are  managed  by  religious. 
The  largest,  that  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Notre 
Dame  at  Liverpool,  was  opened  in  1856.    In  1909 
there  were  in  residence  at  all  the  five  training  colleges 
507  women  students.    There  is  one  residential  Catho- 
lic primary  training  college  for  men  under  diocesan 
authorities  in  London.  There  were  1 14  students  there 
i  n  1 909.    The  State  contributes  scholarships  or  burses 
of  £38  per  annum  for  each  female  student  and 
£53  for  each  male  student  at  these  colleges.  Though 
the  ordinary  course  is  two  years,  it  may  be  prolonged 
to  three  or  even  four  years  in  the  case  of  very  prom- 
ising students.    As  at  present  the  total  number  of 
Catholic  elementary  teachers  is  about  8000,  to  staff 
near  1 100  schools  and  teach  about  400,000  children, 
and  as  the  insistence  on  training  constantly  increases, 
there  is  need  of  increased  provision  in  this  respect. 
One  source  of  anxiety  lies  in  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  recent  years  to  compel  the  voluntary 
training-colleges,  if  in  receipt  of  any  grant,  to  admit 
students  of  all  denominations.    In  the  case  of  resi- 
dential training  colleges,  this  would  obviously  be 
fatal  to  their  Catholic  character.    The  attempt  has 
been  therefore  vigorously  resisted  and,  so  far,  success- 
fully.   A  more  serious  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  for- 
mation of  Catholic  elementary  teachers  for  the  fu- 
ture, as  before  hinted,  seems  to  lie  in  the  paucity  of 
recognised  Catholic  secondary  schools  which  Catholic 
boys  and  girls  looking  forward  to  a  teaching  career 
can  attend,  as  such  attendance  for  three  or  four  years 
is  now  to  become  a  permanent  regulation  of  the 
Board  of  Education.    Moreover  the  many  valuable 
scholarships  open  to  these  and  other  pupils  from  pri- 
mary schools  can  now  be  held  in  Catholic  secondary 
schools,  provided  these  be  recognized. 

Special  Classes  of  Schools. — The  Catholic  educa- 
tion of  certain  other  classes  of  children  is  also  provided 
for  by  charitable  institutions,  which  are  primarily  due 
to  voluntary  effort,  and  conducted  by  religious  con- 
gregations or  other  charitable  organizations,  but  fre- 
quently receive  considerable  state  aid,  subject  to  cer- 
tain conditions.  Thus  there  are  in  Great  Britain: 
Catholic  certified  poor-law  schools,  for  bovB,  13;  for 
girls,  28;  reformatory  schools,  for  boys,  5;  for  girls,  2; 
industrial  schools,  for  boys,  14;  for  girls,  12. 

The  chief  organizations  for  the  safeguarding  of 
Catholic  educational  interests  are  the  diocesan  school 
associations  and  the  central  Catholic  Education 
Council  of  Great  Britain.  There  are  sixteen  of  the 
former.  The  bishop  or  some  Catholic  layman  of 
position  is  usually  the  chairman,  and  the  committee 
include*  some  of  the  most  influential  Catholic  laymen 
of  the  dioceac.  Tho  Catholic  Education  Council  was 
founded  by  the  bishops  of  Great  Britain  in  1905.  It 
took  over  the  functions  of  the  old  Catholic  School 
Committee,  which  originated  in  1847,  and  also  those 
of  the  Catholic  Secondary  Education  Council,  begun 
in  1901.  The  Council  consists  of  ninety-five  mem- 
bers nominated  in  certain  proportions  by  the  bishops, 
diocesan  school  associations,  and  the  Conference  of 
Catholic  colleges.  The  object  of  this  Council  is  to 
look  after  and  defend  the  general  interests  of  Catholic 
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education  both  primary  and  secondary,  and  the 
Council  is  recognized  by  the  Government  as  repre- 
senting the  Catholics  of  England  in  matters  of  Catho- 
lic education.  In  fine,  the  conclusion  presented  by 
the  history  of  Catholic  education  in  Great  Britain  ia 
that,  in  a  country  where  the  conception  of  true  free- 
dom and  the  sense  of  equity  prevails  throughout  the 
mass  of  the  nation,  even  a  small  minority  with  a 
clearly  just  claim,  however  unpopular  at  the  start, 
will  triumph  in  the  long  run,  if  it  insists  with  resolu- 
tion ami  perseverance  in  its  just  demands. 

Laid,  English  Schools  at  the  Reformation  (Ixindun.  1896); 
Brim  is.  Lift  ami  7W.  of  Bishop  Challonrr  (Ixmiiun.  ltfli'Ji; 
Ward.  Pawn  of  Catholic  Revival  1  London.  1909);  AmitiuT,  His- 
tory of  Catholic  Emancipation  and  Progress,  1771-tSiO  (London, 
lSStt):  Lillt  and  Wtuu,  Manual  of  the  Law  Specially  Affect- 
ing Cttholte,  I  London.  1S93);  Watson.  The-  English  Grammar 
School*  to  1H<J<i  I  Cambridge,  1908);  De  Montmorhsct.  Slat*  In- 
ttnention  in  English  Education  (Camhridw.  1902). 

GraHAU  B*1J"i>i"H.  Eduratianal  Surtrm*  of  Ureal  Britain  and 
IreUnd  i  k-  r  .  1903);  Walton  1  Retrospect  in  Thi  Month 
(March.  1900) ;  London  Board  of  Education  Reports:  Lifts  of  Pub- 
He  Elementary  Schools  (1910);  Regulation*  for  Training  Elemen- 
tary Teachers  (1909);  List  of  Recogniied  Secondary  Schools  (1910); 
Report  of  Board  of  Education  11909-1910). 

Reports  of  the  Annual  Conferences  of  Catholic  Colleges  (Birming* 
bun,  1907-10):  Reports  of  Conferences  of  Catholic  Young  Men's 
Society  (Liverpool,  in  recent  yean);  articles  in  Tht  Month  and 
Ths  Dublin  Renew  (1905-1910). 

Michael  Maher. 

In  Ireland. — The  history  of  Catholic  education 
in  Ireland  in  the  period  from  the  Reformation  to 
Catholic  Emancipation  is  to  be  considered  rather  the 
story  of  an  heroic  struggle  than  a  record  of  a  school 
system  in  any  true  sense,  and  it  must  In*  gleaned  from 
all  sorts  of  out-of-the-way  sources,  for  the  historian  of 
the  Catholic  schools  of  that  period  has  not  yet  arisen. 
From  the  Reformation  to  the  Treaty  of  Limerick 
(1534-1091)  records  arc  very  scanty,  and  though,  in 
spite  of  the  troubled  state  of  the  times,  many  Catholic 
schools  managed  to  survive  and  to  do  good  work, 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  an  organized  system  of 
schools,  nor  would  anything  of  the  kind  have  been 
possible.  Throughout  the  eighteenth  century  Catho- 
lic schools  were  repressed  by  the  |>enal  laws*  one  ob- 
ject of  which  was,  according  to  Locky,  "to  reduce  the 
Catholics  to  a  condition  of  the  most  exi 


extreme  and 

brutal  ignorance".  The  same  author  says:  "The 
legislation  on  the  subject  of  Catholic  educaiion  may 
be  briefly  described,  for  it  amounted  simply  to  uni- 
versal, unqualified  and  unlimited  proscription". 
Keeping  a  school,  or  teaching  in  any  capacity,  even 
as  usher  or  private  tutor,  was  a  penal  offence,  and  a 
reward  of  £10  was  offered  for  the  discovery  of  a 
Popish  schoolmaster.  Notwithstanding  the  severity 
of  these  laws,  t  he  managers  of  the  Charter  Schools, 
when  seeking  aid  from  Parliament  in  17»>9,  found  it 
necessary  to  complain  of  the  great  number  of  schools 
"under  the  tuition  of  Popish  masters"  that  were  to  be 
found  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Prmtlylizing  Scheme*. — The  Government  and  the 
ascendancy  party,  while  prohibiting  Catholic  educa- 
tion, made  several  very  ambitious  though  futile  at- 
tempts to  give  a  Protestant  education  to  the  children 
of  the  pour  Irish  Catholics  through  the  agency  of 
proselytizing  schools.  These  schemes  may  be  men- 
tioned lure  since  they  were  meant  for  Catholics, 
though  fortunately  little  used  bv  them.  An  Act  of 
Parliament  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  (1687)  pre- 
scribed the  erect  ion  of  schools  in  even*  pariah,  but  the 
Act  remained  almost  a  dead  letter.  "  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  an  Act  was  passed  ilf)70)  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  diocesan  free  schools.  Some  schools 
were  founded,  and  in  the  course  of  time  the  number 
was  increased,  but  they  never  realized  the  function 
indicated  by  their  name  of  free  school*;  thev  became 
in  the  main  ordinary  grammar  schools  for' the  chil- 
dren of  well-to-d..  Protestants.  A  scheme  of  Roval 
free  schools  was  initiate,!  by  James  I  (ltX)S!  in  con- 
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schools,  but  their  endowments  have  not  altogether 
disappeared,  and  they  were  divided  between  Cath- 
olics and  Protestants  under  a  scheme  made  by 
the  Educational  Endowments  Commission  of  1887. 
Passing  over  other  more  or  less  partial  schemes,  the 
Charter  schools,  founded  in  response  to  an  appeal 
made  by  Boulter,  the  Protestant  primate  (1730),  de- 
mand a  brief  notice.  Under  the  charter  granted  in 
1733,  a  system  of  schools  was  begun  which, T>y  means 
of  agreements  secured  by  a  combination  of  fraud  and 
terror,  took  Catholic  children  from  their  parents  and 
homes  and  deported  them  to  most  distant  parts  of  the 
country.  These  schools  became  hotbeds  of  shameful 
cruelty  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  public,  oi 
probably  even  in  that  of  private,  education  in  any 
land.  Yet  they  were  powerfully  supported  and  re- 
ceived large  grants  from  the  Irish  Parliament,  but 
their  downfall  was  brought  about  by  the  indignant 
exposure  of  their  callous  inhumanity  by  John  How- 
ard, the  philanthropist,  who  took  occasion  to  investi- 
gate their  condition  while  he  was  engaged  in  an  in- 
quiry into  the  Btate  of  the  prisons. 

All  those  classes  of  schools  were  avowedly  prosely- 
tizing, and  as  they  were  the  only  schools  which  could 
be  openly  established  in  the  country  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  at  any  rate  till  towards  its  close,  the  educa- 
tion of  Irish  Catholics  was  confined  to  what  could  lie 
done  by  the  efforts  of  priests  in  their  own  districts, 
and  by  those  of  the  "hedge"  school-master,  who  with 
great  devotion  sought  to  keep  alive  the  lamp  of  knowl- 
edge, though  he  knew  that  a  price  was  on  his  head  as 
on  that  of  the  priest.  That  these  efforts  were  numer- 
ous and  active  is  clear  from  the  complaint  of  the 
trustees  of  the  Charter  schools  in  1769,  to  which  refer- 
ence has  already  been  made.  Moreover,  in  spite  of 
the  severe  penalties  prescribed  by  law,  the  practice  of 
sending  Irish  youths  to  Continental  countries  to  be 
educated  was  very  common,  and  it  appears  from  a  re- 
turn made  to  Parliament  that,  at  the  time  of  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  478  Irish  ecclesiastical  students  making  their 
studies  on  the  Continent.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  rigour  with  which  the  penal 
laws  had  hitherto  been  enforced  was  considerably 
relaxed,  and  the  immediate  result  was  an  extraordi- 
nary growth  of  Catholic  schools  all  over  the  country, 
but  without  any  organic  unity  or  definite  system. 
By  far  the  most  important  educational  work  of  that 
period  was  the  foundation  of  Maynooth  College. 

Christian  Brothers.— In  1802  Edmund  Ignatius 
Rice,  of  Waterford,  began  a  work  for  Catholic  educa- 
tion which  has  been  the  source  of  incalculable  good. 
In  that  year  the  Irish  Christian  Brothers  were 
founded,  and  in  1820  the  Holy  See  extended  to  them 
the  Brief  of  Benedict  XIII  by  which  the  French 
Brothers  were  established  in  172o.  The  Christian 
Schools  soon  found  their  way  into  the  chief  centres  of 
population  in  the  southern  half  of  the  country,  and  at 
the  present  day  they  number  100  and  have  29,840 
pupils.  All  the  Royal  Commissions  which  have  in- 
quired into  the  condition  of  education  in  Ireland  have 
reported  in  terms  of  enthusiastic  praise  on  the  splen- 
did educational  work  done  in  the  schools  of  the  Chris- 
tian Brothers,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  tliat  they 
have  been  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  cause  of  religion. 

National  ScnooLs. — The  National  schools,  as 
they  are  called,  were  introduced  in  1S31,  by  a  mo- 
tion of  Mr.  Stanley,  chief  secretary  for  Ireland,  to 
place  at  the  disposal  of  the  Irish  Government  a  grant 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  combined  literary  and 
moral  and  separate  religious  instruction  for  Irish  chil- 
dren of  all  denominations.  The  new  system  was  at 
once  attacked  by  the  Presbyterians  and  very  soon  by 
the  Episcopalian  Protestants,  but  at  first  it  was  in  the 
main  supixirted  by  the  Catholics,  though  Dr.  McHale, 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  was  a  notable  exception.  The 
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Education  for  the  purpose  of  placating  the  various 
Protestant  sects  had  the  cffivt  at  last  of  uniting 
Catholics  in  opposition  to  the  system.  Apparently 
it  was  not  enough  tliat  in  a  Board  of  seven  commis- 
sioners only  two  were  Catholics;  one  rule  after  another 
was  made  of  such  a  character  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  very  serious  danger  that  these  new  government 
schools  would  prove  to  he  simply  another  proselytiz- 
ing agency,  as  was,  indeed,  the  avowed  policy  of  the 
Protestant  archbishop.  Whately.  As  the  outcome  of 
prolonged  and  bitter  Catholic  opposition  the  schools 
were  at  length  made  tolerable,  though  they  retain  their 
fundamental  undenominationalism  to  the  present  dav. 

Outline  of  System— The  National  Education  sys- 
tem is  now  governed  by  a  body  of  twenty  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  the  Crown,  of  whom  ten,  in- 
cluding the  resident  commissioner,  are  Catholics.  All 
the  other  higher  offices,  even  inspectorships,  are  di- 
vided equally  between  Catholics  and  Protestants, 
offices  being  in  some  instances  duplicated  in  order  to 
preserve  the  balance.    The  form  of  local  control  of 
the  schools  that  has  been  adopted  gives  to  Catholics 
such  measure  of  security  as  they  possess.    The  imme- 
diate management  is  committed  to  individuals  ap- 
pointed by  the  Hoard,  and  in  the  large  majority  of 
cases  these  are  the  local  clergy,  amongst  Catholics  usu- 
ally the  parish  priests.    Of  a  total  of  8401  National 
Schools,  5.S19  are  under  Catholic  management,  and 
of  these,  5050  are  under  clerical  and  169  under  lay 
managers.    These  managers  have  the  sole  right  of  ap- 
pointing and  dismissing  the  teachers,  but  an  arrange- 
ment made  for  Catholic  schools,  and  sanctioned  bv 
the  Synod  of  Maynooth,  provides  that  in  the  exercise 
of  this  right  the  approval  of  the  bishop  shall  be  sought. 
This  arrangement  has  been  accepted  by  the  teachers 
as  an  ample  protection  against  the  danger  of  arbitrary 
dismissal.    The  managers  have,  moreover,  general  au- 
thority over  the  schools  and  the  teachers,  but  the 
commissioners  themselves,  through  their  inspectors, 
control  the  standard  and  the  efficiency  of  the  teach- 
ing, and  enforce  the  regulations  of  their  code.  The 
undenominationalism  of  the  system  makes  itself  felt 
chiefly  in  two  ways:  first,  in  the  prohibition  of  re- 
ligious emblems  even  in  purely  Catholic  schools,  and, 
secondly,  in  the  refusal  of  the  commissioners  to  sanc- 
tion the  use  even  in  Catholic  schools  of  readers  or 
other  books  containing  any  matter  which  might  be 
considered  o|>en  to  objection  if  the  schools  hat!  mixed 
attendance  of  Catholics  and  I'rotestants. 

Provision  of  Schools. — School  buildings  may  be 
vested  in  the  commissioners,  or  in  trustees,  or  they 
may  be  held  by  the  managers  as  owners.  If  a  school 
is  vested  in  the  commissioners,  a  course  considered  ob- 
jectionable by  Catholics,  that  body  provide  the  entire 
cost  of  erection,  equipment,  and  maintenance.  If  tlie 
school  is  vested  in  trustees,  the  commissioners  make  a 
grant  of  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  building  and  equip- 
ment, leaving  the  remaining  third,  and  t In-  entire  cost 
of  subsequent  maintenance,  to  be  met  by  local  con- 
tributions, for  the  raising  of  which  the  manager  is 
resjsmsiMc.  If  the  unrestricted  ownership  of  the 
school  is  retained  by  the  manager,  no  contribution  is 
made,  but  loans  may  lie  obtained  in  certain  circum- 
stances. 

Catholic  School*. — The  schools  of  the  Irish  Christian 
Brothers  have  refused  to  enter  the  National  system, 
but  it  has  been  accepted  by  those  of  other  brother- 
hoods, and  by  convent  schools  generally.  The  num- 
ber of  convent  and  monastery  National  schools  is 
391),  and  the  average  number  of  children  on  the  rolls, 
111,508,  Ofthe  MOl  National  schools  4391  are  ex- 
clusively Catholic  as  regards  teachers  and  pupils, 
1  -"> I  —  are  similarly  Protestant,  and  the  attendance  is 
mixed  in  2461  schools,  in  which  the  Catholic  pupils 
are  »'■!»  7  per  cent  of  the  whole.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  exclusively  Catholic  schools  is  373,613,  and  the 
Catholics  in  the  schools  in  which  the  attendance  is 
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mixed,  number  131,657.  There  are,  then  •fore,  alto- 
gether 505,270  Catholic  pupils  in  the  Nat  iotial  schools 
out  of  a  total  roll  of  704.52S. 

Finance. — The  whole  scheme  of  National  educa- 
tion, with  the  exceptions  stated  above  in  regard  to 
building,  equipment  and  maintenance,  is  financed  by 
the  Government,  chiefly  bv  an  annual  parliamentary 
vote,  which  in  1909-10  amounted  to  £1,621, 921. 
The  ascertained  expenditure  from  local  sources  in 
1909  was  £141,096. 

Training  of  Teachers.— The  supply  of  trained 
teachers  is  maintained  by  seven  training  colleges,  of 
which  one,  for  men  and  women,  directly  managed 
by  the  commissioners,  is  forbidden  to  Catholics,  an- 
other, also  for  men  and  women,  is  Episcopalian  Prot- 
estant, and  two  for  men  and  three  for  women  are 
Catholic.  The  Catholic  training  colleges  are  under 
the  immediate  management  of  the  bishops  of  the  dio- 
ceses in  which  they  are  situated,  two  under  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Dublin,  and  one  each  under  the  Bishops  of 
Down  and  Connor,  Limerick,  and  Waterford.  The 
students  in  these  colleges,  all  of  which  are  residential, 
are  known  as  King's  scholars,  and  the  colleges  are 
supported  by  capitation  maintenance  grants  paid  by 
the  commissioners. 

Technical  Instruction. — Technical  instruction  is  car- 
ried on  by  local  committees  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Technical  Instruction  for  Ireland. 
The  Department  was  established  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1H99,  and  has,  in  addition  to  the  sums  voted 
for  special  institutions  such  as  the  Koval  College 
of  Science,  an  annual  income  of  £197,000,  of  which 
£62,000  must  be  devoted  to  technical  instruction, 
£10,000  to  the  development  of  fisheries,  and  the  bal- 
ance to  agricultural  instruction  and  development. 
The  technical  schools  established  under  this  system 
are  undenominational,  but  as  they  are  almost  exclu- 
sively evening  schools  and  are  confined  to  technical 
subjects  of  instruction,  or  preparatory  work  connected 
therewith,  they  an-  freely  attended  by  Catholics. 

Secondary  School*  and  Colleges. — Speaking 
generally,  all  schools  of  secondary  standard,  and  col- 
leges under  university  rank  in  Ireland,  are  purely 
denominational.  In  the  department  of  secondary 
education  Catholics  received  no  assistance  from  the 
State  until  187S,  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  estab- 
lished the  Commissioners  of  Intermediate  Education 
to  encourage  and  promote  secondary  education  by 
distributing  grants  to  schools  of  all  denominations  oil 
the  basis  of  an  annual  general  examination  in  the 
subjects  of  secular  instruction,  and  giving  exhibitions 
and  prizes  to  the  most  successful  candidates.  A  fur- 
ther Act  of  Parliament,  in  1900.  widened  the  powers 
of  t  he  commissioners  and  enabled  them  to  add  uupeo- 
tion  to  the  examination,  which,  however,  must  be  re- 
tained. The  system  of  inspection  established  under 
this  Act  has  not  yet  got  beyond  the  tentative  stage, 
and  cannot  be  really  effective  as  long  as  the  annual 
examination  continues  to  be  the  basis  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  grants. 

Outline  of  System. — The  commissioners  are  twelve 
in  number,  six  Catholics  and  six  Protestants,  and  as 
their  power*  are  strictly  limited  to  subjects  of  secular 
education,  the  denominationalism  of  the  schools  is  in 
no  way  impaired.  The  diocesan  colleges,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, accept  the  system  and  compete  for  their 
share  of  the  grants.  The  great  colleges  and  the 
smaller  schools  of  the  religious  orders  arc  all  within 
the  system,  as  are  also  nearly  all  the  convent  second- 
ary schools.  The  Christian  Brothers,  though  refus- 
ing to  enter  the  National  system  of  primary  schools, 
have  freely  entered  the  Intermediate  system,  and 
have  added  secondary  departments  to  their  schools, 
in  which  they  accept  the  programme  of  the  Interme- 
diate Board/and  submit  to  the  examinations  and  in- 
spection. The  official  statistics  published  by  the 
Board  take  no  account  of  the  religious  denomination 
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of  schools  or  pupils,  but  they  give  sufficiently  de- 
tailed information  about  each  school  to  make  it  jxjs- 
Bible  to  arrive  at  fairly  exact  figures.  Of  344  schools, 
21S  are  Catholics:  128  for  boys,  84  for  girls,  and  6 
mixed.  The  school  rolls  show  that  Catholics  num- 
ber approximately  8,780  boys  out  of  a  total  of  12,067 
ami  4,000  girls  out  of  6,428.  These  rolls  contain  the 
names  only  of  those  pupils  who  are  within  the  limits 
of  secondary  school  age,  and  the  total  number  of  pu- 
pils in  the  schools  is  probably  25  per  cent  greater. 
Finance. — The  Intermediate  Education  Act  (1878) 

eve  the  commissioners,  from  the  funds  realised 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Protestant  Church, 
£1,000,000,  the  interest  of  which  was  at  first  their 
sole  income.  The  Local  Taxation  Act  (1890)  in- 
creased the  income  of  the  Board  by  the  addition  of  the 
residue  of  specified  excise  and  customs  duties  after  cer- 
tain fixed  charges  had  been  met.  The  amount  re- 
ceived from  this  source  was  subject  to  fluctuation,  but 
for  several  years  it  showed  a  downward  tendency,  and 
in  1011  the  Government  substituted  for  it  a  fixed  an- 
nual sum  of  £46,000,  which  brings  the  income  of  the 
Commissioners  up  to  £80,000  a  vear.  The  Govern- 
ment further  admitted,  in  1011,  the  claim  of  Irish  In- 
termediate education  to  an  annual  parliamentary  vote, 
and  if  this  is  made  proportional  to  the  corresponding 
vote  in  England  it  should  more  than  double  the  in- 
come of  the  Hoard. 

Prominent  Schools. — The  following  list  gives  the 
names  of  the  larger  and  more  important  Catholic  schools 
in  Ireland  and  of  the  authorities  conducting  them. 

Boys. — Diocesan  Colleges  conducted  by  the  secular 
clergy,  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  bishop: 
St.  Finian'B  College,  Mullingar;  St.  Mel's  College, 
Longford;  St.  Macarten's  College,  Monaghan;  St. 
Columb's  College,  Derry;  St.  Malachy's  College,  Bel- 
fast; St.  Colman's  College,  Newry;  St.  Patrick's  Col- 
lege, Cavan;  St.  Eunan's  College,  IiCttcrkenny;  Holy 
Cross  College,  Clonliffe,  Dublin;  St.  Peter's  College, 
Wexford;  St.  Patrick's  College,  and  St.  Mary's  I^ay 
Co  Lege,  Car  low ;  St.  Kieran'.s  College,  Kilkenny;  St. 
Colman's  College,  Fermov;  St.  Finbarr's  Seminary, 
Cork;  St.  Patrick's  College,  Thurles;  St.  Brendan's 
College.  Killarney;  St.  Flannan's  College,  Ennis;  St. 
Munchin's  College,  Limerick;  St.  John's  College, 
Waterford;  St.Jarlath's  College,  Tuam;  Diocesan  Col- 
lege, Ballaghaderecn;  St.  Joseph's  College,  Ballina- 
sloe;  SummerhiU  College,  Sligo;  St.  Murcdach's  Col- 
lege, Ballina. 

Conducted  by  Religious  Orders  :—  Cistercian*, 
Mount  Melleray  Seminary,  attached  to  the  Abbey, 
Cappoquin;  St.  Joseph's  College,  attached  to  the  Ab- 
bey. Roscrea.  Congregation  of  the  HtAy  (,'host:  Blaek- 
roek  College,  Dublin;  Rockwell  College,  Cashel;  St. 
Mary  's  College,  Rat  limine*,  Dublin.  Congregation 
of  the  Mixtion  (Vincent  iuns):  St.  Vincent's  College, 
Cast lck nock,  Dublin;  St.  Patrick's  Training  College, 
for  National  Teachers  (men),  Drumcondra,  Dublin; 
liaminiean*,  College  of  St.  Thomas,  Newbridge;  So- 
ciety of  Jr.ms,  Clongowes  Wood  College,  Sallins;  Bel- 
vedere College,  Dublin;  Sacred  Heart  College,  and 
Mungret  College,  Limerick;  College  of  St.  Ignatius, 
Galway.  Society  of  Mary  (Marist*),  St.  Mary's  Col- 
lege, Dundalk:  Catholic  University  School,  Dublin; 
Christian  Brothers,  O'Connell  Schools,  North  Rich- 
mond Kirect,  and  several  other  large  schools  in  Dub- 
lin; Christian  Brothers'  College,  and  Our  Lodv's 
Mount,  Cork;  Christian  Schools  in  Belfast,  Limerick, 
ami  many  other  centres.  Presentation  Brothers,  Pres- 
entation Monastery,  and  Mardvkc  College,  Cork, 
Mid  several  Other  schools;  />,  L,t  Salle  Brothers,  Train- 
ing ('"liege  for  National  Teachers  (men),  Waterford. 

Girls.— The  Dominican  College,  Keeles  Street,  and 
the  Loreto  College.  St.  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin,  be- 
sides remarkable  success  in  the  examinations  of  the 
Intermediate  Board,  won  for  themselves  acknowl- 
edged eminence,  even  in  competition  with  men's  col- 


leges in  the  late  Royal  University,  and  have  opened 
halls  in  connexion  with  the  National  University,  St. 
Mary's,  Muckross  Park;  Sion  Hill,  Blackrock,  Dub- 
lin; Training  College  for  National  Teachers  (women), 
Belfast;  Training  College  for  Secondary  Teachers, 
Dublin,  and  many  other  schools.  Loreto  \'uns,  Lo- 
rcto  Abbey,  Rathfarnham;  schools  in  Balbriggan, 
Bray,  Dalkey,  Gorey,  Clonmel,  Navan,  Mullingar, 
Letterkenny,  Kilkenny,  Fermoy.  Faithful  Compan- 
ion* of  Jesus:  Laurel  Hill  Convent,  Limerick;  St. 
Mary's  Convent,  Newtownbarry ;  Sisters  of  St.  Louis, 
Monaghan,  Carrickmacroes,  and  Kiltimagh.  Ursu- 
line*:  Convents  of  Blackrock,  and  St.  Angela's,  Cork; 
Sligo,  Thurles,  and  Waterford,  where,  in  addition  to 
the  school,  the  Sisters  conduct  a  training  college  for 
secondary  school  teachers.  Brigiilines:  Convents  of 
Tullow,  Mountrath,  Abbeyleix,  and  Gorcsbridge. 
Sisters  of  Mercy:  in  addition  to  a  large  number  of  ele- 
mentary schools  in  various  parts  of  Ireland,  higher 
schools  in  Dundalk,  Queenstown,  Macnwun,  and  St. 
Marie's  of  the  Isle,  Cork,  and  in  Limerick  a  Training 
College  for  National  Teachers  (women).  Sisters  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Mary:  Li -bum;  Sisters  of  the  Sacred 
Heart:  Mount  Anville,  Dublin. 

Schools  of  handicrafts  have  been  established  in  con- 
nexion with  many  of  the  convents.  Among  the  more 
important  of  these  are,  for  lace  and  crochet:  Mercy 
Conrent*,  Dundalk,  Artie**,  Kilbeggan,  Longford,  En- 
niskillen,  Queenstown,  St.  Lelia  s  School,  Limerick, 
Newcastle  West,  Roscarbery,  Dungarvan,  Strad- 
bally,  Clarcmorris,  West  port",  Castlchar,  Sligo,  Ros- 
common, and  Boyle;  Poor  Clares,  BallyjamesdufT  and 
Kenmare.  Presentation,  Thurles,  Carrick-on-Suir 
and  Youghal;  Sislerx  of  Charity  of  St.  Paul,  Kilfinanc; 
Sisters  of  Charity,  Benada  Abbey,  Co.  Mayo,  and  Fox- 
ford.  Many  of  these  schools,  and  some  others  have 
also  hosiery",  shirtmaking,  and  similar  industries,  and 
some,  as  Foxford,  Loiighglynn,  St.  Lelia's,  Limerick. 
Dundrum,  and  Roscarbery,  are  centres  of  much  needed 
industrial  life  in  their  several  localities. 

Seminaries. — The  education  of  students  for  the 
secular  priesthood  is  carried  on  chiefly  in  Maynooth, 
which  is  a  national  seminary,  though  many  st  udents 
are  sent  to  the  Irish  Colleges  in  Rome  and  Paris,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  students  of  Dublin,  Cashel, 
Kildare,  Ossory,  and  Waterford  receive  their  whole 
education  in  the  local  seminaru-s.  With  these  exec|>- 
tions,  however,  the  local  seminaries  confine  themselves 
to  the  secondary  school  programme,  and  send  their 
students  to  Maynooth  or  the  Continent  for  their 
studies  in  philosophy  and  theology.  Each  religious 
order  makes  its  own  provision  for  the  training  of  its 
subjects,  and  candidates  for  the  foreign  missions  are 
educated  in  All  Hallows  College,  ami  in  the  seminaries 
situated  in  Carlow,  Kilkenny, Thurles,  and  Waterford. 
(See  also  Ireland;  Christian  Brothers  of  Ireland; 
All  Hallows  College:  Maynooth  College.) 

Report,  .mi  Education  (Ireland)  Commifion,  11701,  IHI0.  1*». 
1K3-I,  IS79,  IXbTj;  Manual  lo.truction  {Iretawh.  Report  of  t  om- 
murion  <|H!iT):  IntrrmoluUr  Education  [Jetlamh.  Rrporl  of  t  orn- 
mi»*ion  (IHfHt);  Dauc.  Report  on  Primary  Education  < 1904):  |1aL» 
AKt>  SncrnK\i>.  Report  on  Intremntiatr  Education  ||9«.V.  l>nTLr. 
/•;...)[/  on  Education  and  the  St.de  of  U,Uud  . .Dublin,  I-XV  Inter- 
mediate and  fmrer„ty  Education  in  Ireland,  by  a  OoMM  °j 
lrl-.li  Ciubolir-.  i  Dublin.  IH77);  Ocuxx.  Partoral  ""f 
other  Writing*  I  Dublin,  I  **.'>;  Wr-r.  Sole*  on  Education  {('''""• 
in  Ireland.  compiM  bv  Am  nicer.  WisinucoE  M.  »'»r 
fnrct,  10OII;  linuiAM  B»Lrorn.  Educational  Su*trm- ■  '•"f 
Rntnin  and  Ireland  dM.ipJ.  l'W3);  HllKMETOX.  Report*  of  I  9. 
fomm,.n..ner  of  Education,  vol.  I  fur  l'UO;  B.Mi«r  «' »»irs. 
fifty  Year,  of  I \,„c.  ..ion*  to  Ireland.  I  tT.nll.lon.  ISM)  I  <'",rs- 
The  Mol  ing  of  Ireland  and  it,  I  ndaing  I  tendon.  l°OB».  ' '  "J'',; 
mv,  Re  pi;  to  Pr.  Starlir  or,  School  Manager,  :  Dublin.  1  ■»'■>  • 
(  i  kbt,  ltrVlv  to  lie.  Starl.tr  on  School  Manager,  (Dublin.  I  .AMI. 

Andrew  MrRPnr. 

In  ScoHuud— Catholic  education  in  Scotland  dur- 
ing penal  times  fared  much  as  in  England.  I>> 
1670  the  Catholic  population  hail  dwindled  to  some 
14.000  communicants,  of  whom  about  2000  survived 
in  the  Lowlands    (l^lie's  report  to  ITopaganda). 
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Scotch  colleges  which  sent  many  missionaries  back 
to  suffer  for  their  faith  had  been  founded  at 
Rome,  Douai,  Paris,  and  Valladolid.  However, 
in  I  he  crushed  condition  of  the  country  candidates 
for  the  priesthood  became  scarce.  Small  Catholic 
schools  wen?  occasionally  started  in  remote  districts 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  and 
struggled  on  for  a  while.  Thus  in  1675  two  small 
schools  existed  at  Glengarry  and  in  the  Island  of 
Barra.  Early  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  Bmall 
seminary  was  begun  at  Scalan  in  Glenlivat  to  be 
subsequently  transferred  after  sundry  vicissitudes  to 
Aquhorties.  Others  were  started  at  Samalaman  and 
Lismore.  The  first  really  important  Catholic  col- 
legiate foundation  in  Scotland  since  the  Reformation 
was  that  at  B  lairs,  in  1829,  when  the  two  surviving 
"little  seminaries"  at  Aquhorties  and  Lismore  were 
united  to  form  the  new  college,  destined  to  have  an 
honourable  and  fruitful  career  as  the  future  Alma 
Malcr  of  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Scottish 
priesthood.  Since  Catholic  Emancipation  there  has 
been  a  large  immigration  from  Ireland  and  a  rapid 
growth  within  the  Scottish  community,  so  that  the 
remnant  of  1HO0  has  risen  to  an  estimated  Catholic 
population  of  518,000  in  Scotland  in  1910,  with  554 
priests  and  238  missions.  The  story  of  the  progn-ss 
of  Catholic  education  during  the  past  century  has 
been  much  the  same  in  Scotland  as  in  England.  As 
each  little  Catholic  congregation  formed,  it  started 
a  school.  In  spite  of  the  stronger  religious  bigot ry 
in  the  beginning,  the  increasing  demand  for  liberty 
and  equality  for  dissenters  after  the  separation  of  the 
Free  Church  in  1843  helped  Catholic  educational 
claims. 

However,  it  was  the  Education  Act  of  Scotland 
of  1872  that  has  determined  the  Scotch  system  down 
to  the  present  time.  That  Act,  following  on  the  line 
of  the  English  Act  of  1870,  established,  or  rather  in 
Scotland  reformed  and  re-established  a  dual  system 
of  public  schools,  i.  e.  Board-schools,  and  voluntary  or 
denominational  schools.  Both  receive  considerable 
grants  from  the  imperial  exchequer,  whilst  the  former 
enjov  rate  aid.  The  voluntary  schools,  built  and 
partially  maintained  by  private  funds,  retain  the  re- 
ligious character  of  the  body  which  owns  them. 
Fortunately  in  Scotland  the  voluntary  schools  did  not 
meet  with  the  same  hostility  from  the  supporters 
of  the  public  or  Board-schools  as  they  did  in  England. 
The  religious  differences  which  have  set  the  English 
Nonconformists  against  the  Anglican  proprietors  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  voluntary  sehools  did  not  exist 
there.  As  a  consequence,  the  voluntary  schools 
generally,  ami  the  Catholic  schools  in  particular, 
received  more  liberal  treatment  and  less  pressure, 
and  the  intolerable  burden  and  acute?  need  for  reform 
which  brought  about  the  English  Education  Act 
of  1902  did  not  arise.  The  present  situation  of 
Catholic  Education  in  Scotland,  as  gathered  from  the 
Scotch  Education  Department  Blue  Hook  for  1910-11, 
may  be  thus  summarized: 

Catholic  Voluntary  Day  Schools:  primary.  207; 
higher  grade,  12.  '1  hese  provide  places  for  107,740 
scholars.  The  average  number  on  the  registers  dur- 
ing the  past  year  was  1)2.594.  The  average  in  actual 
attendance,  81,080  (41.303  boys,  40,017  girls).  Teach- 
ing staff:  certificated  teachers,  male  107,  female  1300; 
assistant  (provisionally  certificated)  teachers,  475. 
Average  annual  salary  of  Catholic  teachers:  principal 
masters,  i'llH;  principal  unstresses,  £94;  assistant 
masters.  £'.U;  assistant  mistresses,  £73.  The  average 
salaries  for  the  public  schools  at  the  same  time  were: 
principal  masters,  £IS9;  mistresses,  £95;  assistant 
masters,  £13)1;  mistresses,  £S1.  Catholic  teachers 
thus  work  at  a  sacrifice.  Total  annual  income  of 
Catholic  primary  schools: — voluntary  contributions 
in  various  forms,  £39,100;  state  contribution  under 
various  heads:  annual  grant,  fee  grant,  grant  in 


aid.  grants  for  drawing,  etc.,  about  £170,000.  The 
inclusion  of  rent  (on  the  basis  of  assessment)  in  the 
approved  expenditure  is  permitted  in  Scottish  volun- 
tary schools.  This  amounted  in  1909  to  £36,000,  or 
an  average  of  £  164  per  school.  The  total  expenditure 
on  Catholic  primary  schools  in  1910  was  £208,624, 
which  worked  out  at  a  cost  per  child  of  £2.  13s.  5d.; 
while  the  cost  to  the  State  of  each  child  in  the  public 
schools  amounted  to  £3.  14s.  lj<jd.  Moreover  the 
public  school)  drew  about  twenty-three  shillings  per 
child  from  rates  not  available  to  the  voluntary  schools. 
Still  on  the  whole,  though  the  Catholic  Church  is  sub- 
ject to  certain  financial  disadvantages,  it  has  secured 
freedom,  and  when  worked  in  a  bl>eral  spirit  the  Scot- 
tish system  has  proved  tolerable,  indeed  with  certain 
further  amendments  helping  to  raise  Catholic  teach- 
ers' salaries  to  those  of  the  public  schools  it  would  be 
even  fair. 

The  working  conditions  of  the  Catholic  primary 
schools  in  Scotland  are  much  the  same  as  in  England. 
The  chief  manager  and  correspondent  of  each  Catholic 
school  is  usually  the  priest  in  charge  of  the  mission, 
but  the  managers  of  groups  of  voluntary  schools  are 
united  into  small  Councils  or  Committee's  in  which 
they  share  common  control  and  responsibility  for 
certain  purposes— an  arrangement  posse-suing  some 
distinct  advantages.  In  re-gard  to  secondary  edu- 
cation, the  bette-r  higher  grade  schools  help  towards 
this  in  Scotland;  and  there  are  twelve  such  Catholic 
higher  grade  schools  recognized  and  receiving  grants. 
Owing  to  the  difficulty  already  alluded  to  of  defining 
secondary  schools,  it  is  not  easy  to  give  accurate 
statistics.  One  Catholic  school  for  boys,  the  Jesuit 
College  in  Glasgow,  is  on  the  list  of  secondary  schook 
recognized  by  the  Government.  The  Marist  Broth- 
ers also  conduct  a  boarding  college  at  Dumfries, 
St.  Mungo's  Academy,  in  Glasgow,  and  a  hostel  for 
the  training  of  male  teachers.  There  are  two  ec- 
clesiastical colW-ges.  Blairs  and  St.  Peter's,  New  Eil- 
patrick;  and  in  addition  to  those  recognized  as  higher 
grade  schools,  there  are  probably  about  half  a 
dozen  acaelemies  and  convent  boarding  schools  giving 
secondary  education.  There  is  one  large  training 
college  for  female  teachers,  managed  by  the  Notre 
Dame  Sisters,  in  Glasgow. 

Gobdos,  The  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland  from  Ihr  Supp 
if  the.  Uirrarchu  to  the  Prttent  Timr  <  Alirrdefn,  IS75 


u,  Hutorv  of  the  Cathottc  Church  in  Scotland  (Ktlmimnsh  nmt 
London.   IS90);    Scotch  Education  Department  Report.  (Kdin- 
1910-11). 

Michael  MabBB. 

In  the  United  Stales.—Out  of  a  Catholic  popula- 
tion of  approximately  14,347,027,  nearly  one-half  of 
the  Catholic  children  attending  elementary  schools  in 
the  United  States  were  being  educated  under  the 
parish  school  system  in  the  year  1910.  Catholic 
schools  are  practically  imtiossible  in  moat  country  dis- 
tricts, and  it  has  been  estimated  that  from  one-fourth 
to  one-third  of  the  number  of  Catholic  children  of 
school  age  live  in  country  districts.  In  towns  and 
cities,  therefore,  where  alone  it  is  |s>ssible.  generally 
speaking,  to  build  and  maintain  Catholic  schools,  it 
may  be  said  that  all  but  alsiut  one-fourth  to  one-sixth 
of  the  Catholic  |s>pulation  attending  school  is  being 
educated  in  the  jiarish  schools.  The  number  of  pu- 
pils in  the  parish  schools  is  also  steadily  increasing. 

This  result  has  been  achieved  by  a  process  of  grad- 
ual growth,  the  root  of  it  all  being  the  firm  determina- 
tion of  the  Catholic  mind  to  make  religion  a  vital  eh- 
ment  in  the  education  of  the  Catholic  child.  This 
determination  has  characterized  the  attitude  of 
American  Catholics  in  res|>cct  to  education  from  the 
very  beginning,  and  it  has  been  shared  alike  by  the 
clergy  an<  I  the  laitv.  The  earliest  Catholic  colonists 
implanted  the  principle  of  religious  training  in  the 
virgin  Catholic  soil,  and  every  decade  that  litis  passed 
then  lias  added  but  a  new  growth  or  a  fresh 
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vigour  to  the  educational  mustard  seed.  A  school 
appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Jesuits  in  Mary- 
land not  very  long  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  colo- 
nists, though  there  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  exact 
date  and  its  first  location.  But  even  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  Calvcrts,  Catholic  school*  existed  in  New 
Mexico  and  Florida.  By  the  year  1629,  many  schools 
for  the  natives  of  New  Mexico  nad  been  established 
by  the  Franciscans,  and  this  was  eight  years  before  the 
first  school  in  the  thirteen  eastern  colonies.  The  first 
schools  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States 
were  thus  founded  by  Catholic  missionaries.  It  is 
probable  that  the  earliest  of  these  mission  schools  in 
New  Mexico  wen-  inaugurated  soon  after  the  effective 
occupation  of  the  region  by  Don  Juan  de  Onate  in 
159S.  In  Florida,  school  work  among  the  natives 
appears  to  have  been  begun  about  the  same  time.  A 
classical  school  existed  at  St.  Augustine  as  early  as 
1(106.  The  Jesuit*  established  a  series  of  flourishing 
schools  for  the  natives  of  Lower  California,  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century;  and  the  Franciscans,  during 
its  last  quarter,  developed  the  singularly  successful 
mission  schools  in  Upper  California.  All  of  these 
schools  for  the  natives  had  an  industrial  character. 
In  New  Orleans,  a  parish  school  was  opened  in  1722, 
four  years  after  the  founding  of  the  citv;  and  five 
years  later  a  band  of  Ursuline  Sisters  established  a 
convent  and  school  there  for  the  education  of  girls. 
There  is  evidence  also  of  the  existence  of  Catholic 
schools  at  a  very  early  period  at  St.  Louis,  Kaskaskia, 
Mackinaw,  Detroit,  and  Vincennes.  A  college  was 
opened  by  the  Jesuits  in  Maryland  in  1677,  and  an- 
other in  the  city  of  New  York,  alsiut  1684,  under  the 
administration  of  Governor  Dongan;  and,  when  thev 
founded  Catholic  missions  in  Pennsylvania,  schoofs 
wen-  opened  in  connexion  with  the  more  important 
parishes  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  era  of  religious  freedom  ushered  in  bv  the 
Revolution  resulted  in  the  multiplication  of  Catholic 
educat  ional  institutions  of  every  kind.  Colleges  were 
founded  at  Georgetown  and  Mount  St.  Marv's,  and 
plans  were  framed  for  the  development  of  Catholic 
education  on  a  larger  and  more  systematic  scale. 
Fathers  Badin  and  Nerinckx  in  Kentucky,  and  Father 
Richard  at  IX'troit,  were  energetic  and  farseeing  edu- 
cational pioneers.  Religious  teachers  for  the  schools 
also  began  to  appear.  Alice  Lalor  opened  a  school  at 
Georgetown  in  1799,  which  became  the  mother-house 
of  the  Visitat  ion  Sisters  in  the  United  States.  Mother 
Seton  established  her  community  at  Eramitshurg  in 
1S09;  Father  Nerinckx  founded  the  Sisterhood  of 
Loretto  in  Kentucky  two  years  later,  and  about  the 
same  time  Father  David  organized  the  Sisters  of 
Charity  of  Kentucky.  From  this  time  until  alsiut 
the  year  1840  there  was  a  slow  but  solid  Catholic  edu- 
cational growth  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the 
country,  with  the  steady  increase  of  the  Catholic 
population.  Bishop  Kcn'riek  at  Philadelphia,  Bishop 
Dubois  at  New  York,  Bishop  Benedict  Fenwick  at 
BoHton,  Bishop  England  at  Charleston,  Bishop  Du- 
bourg  in  Louisiana,  and  Bishops  Flaget,  Rosctti,  Ld- 
ward  Fenwick,  Hi'*',  and  Brute  in  the  west,  were 
unremitting  in  their  lalxture  in  In-half  of  Catholic 
education  in  their  respective  dioceses. 

About  the  year  1840  a  new  period  of  school  growth 
began,  with  the  inpouring  Of  the  great  streams  of 
emigration  fmtn  Germany  and  Ireland.  During  the 
yean  1840-60  twice  as  manv  dioceses  were  organized 
as  the  numlier  existing  at  the  beginning  of  this  period, 
nii,l  Hie  heads  appointed  for  (lies*,  new  sees  were  as 
profoundly  convinced  of  the  n.-c.-ssitv  of  Catholic 
schooH  as  had  l»eeti  the  erejit  bishops* of  the  earlier 

.  -  L  .  H<'noo,  "'"n^idc  the  church"  was 
every* here  the  accepted  educational  maxim.  The 

»,  V.r'T  mm<1  wi,h  ""■  «*lencv  in  the  matter, 

and  the  building  of  schools  went  even-where  hand  in 
wth  the  budding  of  churches.    The  immi- 


grants were  poor,  but  they  gave  unstintedly  of  their 
limited  means  for  the  erection  and  equipment  of  both. 
The  first  school  buildings  were  often  of  the  most 
makeshift  character,  but  they  were  gradually  replaced 
by  larger  and  more  commodious  structures.  The  re- 
sult was  that  the  t  wo  hundred  parish  schools  existing 
in  the  country  in  the  year  1840  were  multiplied  sev- 
eral times  over  before  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War. 
The  problem  of  providing  teachers  for  the  new  schools 
was  generally  solved  by  an  appeal  to  the  existing  re- 
ligious communities  of  Europe.  Many  of  these  sent 
colonies  to  America,  and  so  rapid  was  the  growth  of 
these  colonies  that  their  members,  within  a  few  years, 
outnumbered  those  of  the  teaching  communities  pre- 
viously established  in  the  country.  Most  of  these 
new  bodies,  too,  became  independent  of  the  parent 
organizations.  The  greater  number  of  the  teaching 
communities  now  in  the  United  States  trace  their 
American  origin  to  the  little  pioneer  bands  that 
crossed  the  ocean  to  take  charge  of  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  Irish  and  German  immigrants. 

Towards  the  year  1860  the  period  of  greatest 
growth  in  the  history  of  the  schools  may  be  said  to 
have  ended,  and  tho  period  of  development  begun. 
All  through  the  eastern  half  of  the  country,  the  Catho- 
lic school  system  was  bv  this  time  solidly  established. 
In  the  Far  Western  and  South-western  States,  the 
work  of  educational  growth  and  expansion  still  went 
on,  with  the  oj>ening  of  the  country  there  to  settle- 
ment ;  and  great  bishops,  like  a  Blanchet  in  Oregon, 
an  Alemanv  in  California,  a  Lamy  in  New  Mexico, 
and  a  Macheboeuf  in  Colorado,  were  called  upon  to 
do  heroic  pioneer  labour  in  the  founding  of  schools, 
like  that  which  hat!  been  done  farther  East  by  the 
bishops  of  an  earlier  period.  But ,  by  the  close  of  the 
immigration  |>eriod,  the  main  lines  of  the  vast  net- 
work of  schools  were  clearly  laid  down.  It  remained 
to  provide  for  the  internal  development  and  progress 
of  the  system,  and  to  adjust  more  perfectly  the  rela- 
tions of  its  component  elements.  This  has  been  the 
chief  aim  since  the  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Balti- 
more in  1S66.  The  specific  purpose  and  results  of  the 
work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  this  direction  will 
be  dealt  with  more  in  detail  in  the  sections  that  follow. 

Legislation.— At  the  First  Provincial  Council  of 
Baltimore  in  1829,  it  was  declared  by  the  assembled 
Fathers  to  be  "absolutely  necessary  that  schools 
should  be  established,  in  which  the  young  may  be 
taught  the  principles  of  faith  and  morality,  while  be- 
ing instructed  in  letters".  This  was  the  first  author- 
itative declaration  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States 
on  tin-  subject  of  Catholic  schools,  and  the  decrees  of 
subsequent  councils  have  but  reiterated,  amplified,  or 
given  more  precise  practical  effect  to,  the  general  law 
thus  laid  down.  The  First  Plenary-  Council  of  Balti- 
more, held  in  1S52,  exhorted  the  bishops  "to  sec  that 
schools  be  established  in  connexion  with  nil  'he 
churches  of  their  dioceses",  and,  if  necessary,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Support  of  the  school  from  the  revenues 
of  the  church  to  which  the  school  was  attached.  Sev- 
eral of  tlx-  bishops  of  the  West  urged  even  stricter  leg- 
islation, and  at  the  Second  Provincial  Council  of  Cin- 
cinnati, six  years  later,  these  views  were  embodied  in  a 
formal  decree. 

The  Second  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  did  little 
more  than  ratify  the  decrees  of  previous  councils.  In 
1S75.  however,  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda  is- 
sued an  "Inst  met  ion  to  the  Bishops  of  the  United 
States  concerning  the  Public  Sch««>ls",  in  which  it 
was  pointed  out  that  the  public  schools  as  conducted 
involved  grave  danger  to  the  faith  and  morals  of 
Catholic  children,  and  that  consequently  both  the 
natural  ami  the  Divine  law  forbade  the  at  tendance  of 
Catholic  children  at  such  schools,  unless  the  proximate 
danger  could  1m-  removed.  At  the  same  time,  the  >»' 
crcd  Congregation  admitted  the  possible  existence  of 
causes  which  would  excuse  Catholic  parents  in  tho 
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matter,  and  it  was  left  to  the  conscience  and  judg- 
ment of  the  bishop  to  decide  in  each  case.  This  "  In- 
struction" led  up  to  the  educational  legislation  of  the 
Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  in  1884.  The 
need  was  generally  felt  by  Catholics  for  more  precise 
and  specific  legislat  ion  in  reference  to  the  schools,  both 
parochial  and  public.  In  some  dioceses,  it  meant  ex- 
clusion from  the  sacraments  for  parents  to  send  their 
children  to  the  public  schools;  in  others,  it  appeared 
to  bo  made  a  matter  of  little  or  no  account.  The  leg- 
islation enacted  by  the  Council  fully  answered  the 
general  expectation.  It  defined  the  obligations  im- 
posed by  the  moral  law  upon  parents  in  t  he  matter  of 
the  religious  education  of  their  children.  It  pro- 
vided for  the  case  in  which  children  were  practically 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  attend  the  public 
schools.  At  the  same  time,  it  sought  to  give  more 
specific  application  to  its  own  legislation  as  well  as 
that  of  previous  Councils  by  the  following  decree: — 
"  (1)  Near  each  church,  a  parochial  school  if  it  does 
not  yet  exist,  is  to  be  erected  within  two  years  from 
the  promulgation  of  this  Council,  and  is  to  be  main- 
tained in  f>erpeluum,  unless  the  bishop,  on  account  of 
grave  difficulties,  judge  that  a  postponement  be  al- 

(2)  A  priest  who,  by  his  grave  negligence,  prevents 
the  erection  of  a  school  within  this  time  or  its  main- 
tenance, or  who,  after  repeated  admonitions  of  the 
bishop,  does  not  attend  to  the  matter,  deserves  re- 
moval from  that  church. 

(3)  A  mission  or  a  parish  which  so  neglects  to  assist 
a  priest  in  erecting  or  maintaining  a  school,  that  by 
reason  of  this  supine  negligence  the  school  is  rendered 
impossible,  should  be  reprehended  by  the  bishop  and, 
by  the  most  efficacious  and  prudent  means  possible, 
induced  to  contribute  the  necessary  support. 

(4)  All  Catholic  parents  are  bound  to  send  their 
children  to  the  parochial  schools,  unless  either  at 
home  or  in  ot  her  Cat  holic  schools  they  may  sufficiently 
and  evidently  provide  for  the  Christian  education  of 
their  children,  or  unless  it  be  lawful  to  send  them  to 
other  schools  on  account  of  a  sufficient  cause,  ap- 
proved by  the  bishop,  and  with  opportune  cautions 
and  remedies.  As  to  what  is  a  Catholic  school,  it  is 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Ordinary  to  define". 

Other  d<>croes  of  the  Council  dealt  with  the  ques- 
tion of  the  improvement  of  the  schools.  The  more 
ittijMjrtant  of  these  will  be  referred  U\in  the  course  of 
this  article. 

Attendance-. — The  total  number  of  parish  schools 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  "Catholic  Di- 
rectory" of  1910,  was  4845,  with  an  attendance  of 
1,237,231.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  Catholic 
educational  institutions  of  all  kinds  the  Bame  year,  in- 
cluding colleges,  academies,  industrial,  reformatory, 
and  eleemosynary  schools,  was  1,450,488. 

Teachers.—- On  the  basis  of  an  average  of  forty  pu- 
pils to  a  teacher,  the  above  figures  imply  that  there 
are  about  31,000  teachers  engaged  in  the  parish 
schools  of  the  United  States.  Fully  nine-tenths  of 
these  belong  to  religious  instituti*.  The  proportion 
of  lay  teachers  to  religious  varies  greatly  with  locality. 
In  certain  districts  the  lay  teachers  are  very  numer- 
ous; in  most  of  the  dioceses,  however,  they  constitute 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole  number.  The  num- 
ber of  male  teachers  is  also  relatively  small,  amounting 
to  not  more  than  one-fifteenth  of  the  total.  The  re- 
ligious teachers  are  divided  among  two  hundred  and 
seventy-live  distinct  teaching  bodies,  including  inde- 
pendent convents  as  well  as  congregations  or  orders. 
There  are  eleven  teaching  brotherhoods.  Many  of 
the  religious  organizations  have  less  than  one  hundred 
members,  others  have  several  thousand.  The  largest, 
the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  has  nearly  four 
thousand  religious.  The  work  of  some  is  limited  to  a 
single  diocese,  while  others  have  schools  and  branch 
establishments  scattered  through  a  large  number  of 


states.  As  a  rule,  the  teaching  orders  have  extended 
their  work  wherever  opportunity  offered,  regardless  of 
state  or  diocesan  boundaries.  The  result  of  this  has 
been  to  make  parish  school  education  remarkably 
homogeneous,  as  compared  with  the  public  school 
system. 

Manyof  these  teaching  bodies,  although  at  present 
entirely  indc|>endent  of  each  other,  have  sprung  from  a 
common  parent  organization.  Thus,  there  are 
twenty-four  independent  establishments  of  the  Bene- 
dictine Sisters,  twenty  of  the  Dominicans,  twenty-two 
of  the  Franciscans,  twenty-two  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph,  forty-six  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  eighteen  of 
the  Ursulines,  and  twenty  of  the  Visitation  Sisters. 
The  mother-houses  or  central  establish  men  ts  of  these 
communities  are  generally  located  in  the  United 
States.  Religious  communities  in  Canada  have  re- 
sponded generously  to  the  demand  for  teachers  in  the 
States,  especially  in  New  England,  where  the  French- 
Canadian  immigration  has  been  so  large,  and  eighteen 
of  the  Canadian  teaching  congregations  now  have 
branch  establishments  in  this  count rv.  Eleven  com- 
munities look  to  mother-houses  in  France.  Besides 
these,  seven  communities  have  their  mother-houses  in 
Belgium,  six  in  Germany,  four  in  Italy,  and  one  each 
in  Holland,  Switzerland^  and  England. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  the  religious  life  are  re- 
quired to  spend  at  least  one  year  in  the  novitiate.  In 
tne  case  of  the  teaching  orders,  the  novitiate  may  be 
regarded  as  a  normal  school  in  which  pedagogical 
training  goes  hand  in  hand  with  instruction  in  the 
principles  of  the  religious  life.  Before  entrance  into 
the  novitiate,  the  candidate  has  to  pass  through  a  pre- 
liminary course  of  instruction  in  the  secular  branches, 
and  this  course  covers  not  less  than  two  years.  The 
rules  of  all  the  teaching  orders  thus  provide  for  a  nor- 
mal training  lasting  for  at  least  three  years.  Previous 
to  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore,  however, 
owing  to  the  demand  for  teachers,  the  prc-novitiate 
course  was  frequently  abbreviated,  and  sometimes 
even  omitted  altogether.  The  consequence  was  that 
teachers  were  often  insufficiently  trained  for  their 
work,  and  the  instruction  in  the  schools  suffered  ac- 
cordingly. The  legislation  of  the  Third  Plenary 
Council  went  far  towards  remedying  this  evil,  by  pro- 
viding that  regular  normal  schools  should  be  estab- 
lished by  the  communities  where  they  did  not  already 
exist,  and  that  candidates  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  these  schools  until  they  had  satisfactorily 
completed  the  prescribed  work : — 

"In  order  that  there  may  be  always  ready  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  Catholic  teachers,  each  thoroughly 
equipped  for  the  holy  and  sublime  work  of  educa- 
tion of  youth,  we  would  have  the  bishops  concerned 
confer  with  the  superiors  of  congregations  dedicated 
to  the  work  of  teaching  in  the  schools,  either  directly 
on  their  own  authority  or,  if  need  be,  invoking  the 
authority  of  the  Sacred  Congregation,  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  normal  schools  where  they  do  not  yet  ex- 
ist and  there  is  need  for  them.  These  are  to  be  in 
suitable  establishments,  in  which  the  young  may  be 
trained  by  skilful  and  capable  teachers,  during  a 
sufficient  period  of  time  ami  with  a  truly  religious 
diligence,  in  the  various  studies  and  sciences,  in 
method  and  pedagogy,  and  other  branches  pertaining 
to  a  sound  training  for  teaching". 

In  order  to  give  effect  to  this  legislation,  the  Council 
decreed  the  establishment  of  school  boards  in  each 
diocese  for  the  examination  of  teachers,  and  made  it 
unlawful  to  engage  a  teacher  for  a  school  who  had  not 
obtained  a  diploma  from  the  diocesan  examiners: — 

"Withinayoar  from  the  promulgation  of  theCouncil, 
the  bishops  shall  name  one  or  more  priests  who  are 
most  conversant  with  school  affairs,  to  constitute  a 
diocesan  board  of  examination.  It  shall  be  the  office 
of  this  board  to  cxamineall  teachers,  whether  they  are 
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lars,  who  wish  to  employ  themselves  in  teaching  in  the 
parochial  schools  in  the*  future,  and,  if  they  find  them 
worthy,  to  grant  a  testimonial  or  diploma  of  merit. 
Without  this  no  priest  may  lawfully  engage  any 
teacher  for  his  school,  unless  they  have  taught  before 
the  celebration  of  the  Council.  The  diploma  will  be 
valid  for  five  years.  After  this  period,  another  and 
final  examination  will  be  required  of  the  teachers. 

"  Besides  this  board  for  the  examination  of  teachers 
for  the  whole  diocese,  the  bishops,  in  accordance  with 
the  diversity  of  place  or  language,  shall  appoint  sev- 
eral school  boards,  composed  of  one  or  several  priests, 
to  examine  the  schools  in  cities  or  rural  districts.  The 
duty  of  these  boards  shall  be  to  visit  and  examine 
each  school  in  their  district  once  or  even  twice  a  year, 
and  to  transmit  to  the  president  of  the  diocesan  board, 
for  the  information  and  guidance  of  the  bishop,  an 
accurate  account  of  the  state  of  the  schools". 

Only  lay  teachers  and  religious  belonging  to  a  dio- 
cesan community  were  named  as  being  bound  by  this 
legislation,  but  indirectly  it  affected  all  Catholic 
teachers.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  teachers,  it  was  fre- 
quently found  difficult  to  enforce  the  requirement  of  a 
diocesan  diploma,  to  be  gained  bv  a  formal  examina- 
tion. It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  legislation  of 
the  Council  had  the  deaired  effect.  All  the  religious 
communities  now  have  well-equipped  normal  schools, 
and  candidates,  unless  they  come  with  superior  quali- 
fications, arc  usually  required  to  complete  the  full 
curriculum.  Summer  normal  schools  arc  also  con- 
ducted at  the  leading  mother-houses,  the  courses  last- 
ing for  a  month  or  six  weeks.  In  many  dioceses,  too, 
summer  institutes  are  held,  the  religious  and  lay 
teachers  of  the  diocese  being  assembled  for  the  purpose 
during  a  week  or  two  at  some  convenient  place. 

Curriculum. — The  curriculum  of  the  parish  school 
comprises  eight  elementary  grades.  There  is  a  class 
in  catechism  daily,  and  Bible  history  is  also  taught 
several  times  a  week.  In  the  singing-class,  devo- 
tional hymns  are  used,  and  the  school-sessions  are 
opened  and  closed  by  prayers  or  brief  devot  ional  ex- 
ercises. Outside  of  these  religious  instructions  and 
practices,  it  may  be  said  that  the  curriculum  of  the 
Catholic  parish  school  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
curriculum  of  the  corresponding  public  school,  except 
that  there  is  a  stronger  tendency  in  the  former  to  em- 
phasize the  importance  of  those  branches  that  are 
commonly  designated  as  "the  Three  R's".  Dis- 
tinctively Catholic  textbooks  are  employed  quite  gen- 
erally, esp«>cially  in  the  lower  grades.  Textbooks  in 
common  use  in  the  public  schools  arc,  however,  fre- 
quently used  in  the  teaching  of  the  purely  secular  sub- 
jects. In  the  matter  of  uniformity,  some  dioceses 
have  gone  much  farther  than  others.  In  some,  a  com- 
mon curriculum,  with  fixed  recitation-jMTiods,  is  pre- 
scribed for  the  schools,  together  with  an  authorized 
series  of  textbooks;  in  others,  a  common  curriculum 
i*  prescribed,  but  the  selection  of  textbooks  and  the 
fixing  of  recitation-periods  is  left  to  the  pits  tore  and 
principal*;  in  many  others,  again,  the  diocesan  au- 
thorities have  not  imposed  anv  official  standanls  of 
uniformity  in  these  respectH,  except  in  the  matter  of  re- 
ligious instruction. 

Organization  and  Administration.— Three  elements 
of  authority  are  concerned  in  the  conduct  of  the 
parish  school,  the  p  astor,  the  superiors  of  the  teachers, 
anrl  the  bishop.  The  pastor  has,  beside*  the  financial 
responsibility,  immediate  supervision  over  the  school 
with  respect  to  the  faithful  and  efficient  fulfilment  of 
Its  work,  and  occupies  bv  riKht  the  position  of  the 
school  principal.  prm.,  i(..lUv>  however,  he  shares  the 
rcsponsibihty  „f  this  position  wilh  the  religious  BU- 
pewot  in  charge  of  the  school.  The  supervision  of 
a«  u-  .  \  *-h'ml  in  Ino*'  in**""™.  »  reallv  left 
higher  rriLaus  iuperkM?0!  r,-lnKi,n's  ""PnV  The 
ply  of  teachers  andcT^teaebo?  tmintag  as  well  as  n 


supervision  of  the  teaching  in  a  large  number  of 
schools,  enjoy  a  practical  power  over  their  schools  that 
is  comparable  in  some  respects  with  that  of  the  bishop. 
The  bishop,  nevertheless,  possesses  the  supreme  con- 
trol over  all  the  schools  of  his  diocese,  subject  only 
to  the  regulations  of  the  Councils  and  of  higher  au- 
thority. It  is  chiefly  from  the  bishops  that  move- 
ments looking  towards  the  betterment  of  the  schools 
have  come.  And  the  trend  of  Catholic  school  devel- 
opment is  strongly  towards  an  increase  of  the  exer- 
cise of  the  episcopal  authority  over  the  schools. 

Bishop  Neumann  of  Philadelphia  in  1852  at- 
tempted a  diocesan  organization  of  Catholic  schools, 
by  instituting  a  "Central  Board  of  Education",  to  be 
composed  of  the  pastor  and  two  lay  delegates  from 
each  of  the  parishes  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  be  pre- 
sided over  by  the  bishop.  But  the  project  appears  to 
have  been  in  advance  of  the  times.  In  1870  Bishop 
Joseph  Dwenger  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  organised  a 
school  board,  consisting  of  eleven  members  and  a  sec- 
retary, all  being  priests.  The  board  was  to  have  con- 
trol of  studies  and  textbooks  in  the  schools  of  the  dio- 
cese, to  examine  teachers,  and  to  gather 
infonnation  about  the  schools.  The  effect 
to  be  so  wholesome  that  the  Fort  Wayne  plan  was 
adopted  bv  the  Fourth  Provincial  Council  of  Cin- 
cinnati in  i882,  with  an  additional  provision  for  de- 
pendent local  school  boards  in  the  larger  places. 
When  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  met, 
two  years  later,  it  practically  adopted  the  Cincinnati 
plan  for  all  the  dioceses.  Although  the  Council 
speaks  only  of  a  central  "board  of  examination",  and 
would  appear,  therefore,  to  limit  the  functions  of  this 
board  to  the  examination  and  approval  of  teachers,  it 
was  expected,  nevertheless,  that  more  ample  powers 
would  be  conferred  on  these  boards  bv  the  bishops, 
and  this  in  fact  was  done.  Bishop  Gifmour's  "Con- 
stitution and  By-Laws  for  the  Government  of  the 
Parochial  School's"  of  Cleveland,  issued  in  1887,  may 
be  taken  as  typical  of  diocesan  legislation  generally  in 
this  n-gard.  According  to  this  "Constitution" the 
central  Ixiard  was  to  be  made  up  of  seven  members, 
who  were  to  be  examiners  of  teachers  as  well  as  in- 
spectors of  schools  in  their  re*i>ective  ilistricts.  The 
board  was  vested  with  full  control  over  the  parish 
schools,  under  the  bishop.  Local  boards  were  also 
instituted,  to  consist  of  three,  five,  or  seven  members, 
who  were  to  visit  and  examine  each  school  within 
their  respective  localities  at  least  once  a  year. 

The  board  system  represented  an  important  ad- 
vance in  the  work  of  Catholic  school  organization,  and 
had  everywhere  a  quickening  effect.  It  soon  l>ecame 
evident,  however,  that  the  system  was  still  far  from 
perfect .  The  men  select  cd  to  serve  on  the  boards,  while 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  schools,  were  too  busily 
engage*!  with  other  duties  to  give  more  than  a  small 
share  of  their  time  to  the  work.  Besides  this,  few  if 
any  of  them  had  had  any  formal  pedagogical  training. 
There  was  need,  it  was  seen,  of  an  executive  officer  of 
the  central  Board  who  should  be  specially  qualified 
for  the  work  of  inspection  and  supervision,  and  who 
should  devote  his  entire  time  to  this  task.  The  New 
York  school  board  took  the  lead  in  the  matter,  and  in 
the  year  1*S8  appointed  the  Rev.  William  J.  Degnan 
as  inspector  of  schools.  He  was  succeeded  in  ^the 
office  the  following  year  by  the  Rev.  Michael  J-  Con- 
sidine,  who  served  in  this  capacity  until  the  year  1900. 
The  title  of  inspector  was  changed  to  that  of  stqieriii- 
tendent.  The  Diocese  of  Otnaha  adopted  the  plan 
in  1891.  The  Rev.  John  \V.  Shanahan,  later  Bishop 
of  Harrishurg,  was  appointed  superintendent^  of 
schools  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Philadelphia  in  1SJ)4. 
Soon  he  added  a  new  ami  important  feature  to  the 
system;  this  was  the  appointment,  for  each  teaching 
order  in  the  diocese,  of  a  community  instiector  of 
schools,  the  idea  being  that  the  recommendations  of 
the  superintendent  in  regard  to  the 
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teaching  would  be  more  easily  made  aa  well  a 
effectively  carried  out  through  the  co-ojieration  of 
competent  authorised  representatives  of  the  respec- 
tive teaching  bodies.  The  system  of  diocesan  organ- 
ization, as  thus  developed,  consisted  of  a  central 
board,  with  a  superintendent  of  schools,  and  a  board 
of  community  inspectors  acting  in  conjunction  with 
the  superintendent  in  the  inspection  of  schools  and  in 
the  carrying  out  of  the  regulations  of  the  board.  In 
this  form,  the  system  has  been  adopted  by  other  dio- 
ceses, and  is  gradually  replacing  the  older  or  simple 
"board"  system.  Sixteen  dioceses  have  at  present 
introduced  the  "superintendent"  system,  while 
thirty-seven  still  adhere  to  the  original  "board" 
plan. 

Financial  Support. — Catholic  parish  schools  are 
either  "free"  or  "pay"  schools.  The  latter  are  sup- 
ported by  the  tuition  foes  of  the  pupils,  paid  to  the 
head  of  the  school.  Free  schools  are  usually  sup- 
ported by  the  parish  treasury,  although  here  and 
there  schools  are  found  whose  expenses  have  been 
provided  for,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  endowment 
of  some  generous  individual.  The  general  tendency 
is  towards  free  schools,  and  even  where  tuition  fees 
are  relied  on,  it  is  usually  necessary  for  the  parish  to 
provide  for  part  of  the  school's  expense.  Teachers 
generally  receive  from  $200  to  $300  per  year  if  mem- 
bers of  a  sisterhood,  and  from  $300  to  $400  per  year 
if  members  of  a  brotherhood.  In  several  dioceses  the 
salaries  are  higher  than  this,  and  within  recent  years  a 
movement  for  the  increase  of  teachers'  salaries  has 
been  gaining  ground.  Lay  teachers  employed  in  the 
parish  schools  receive  but  little  more  than  religiouB. 
Generally  speaking,  Catholic  teachers'  salaries  are 
less  than  one-half  as  much  as  the  salaries  of  corre- 
eponding  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  actual 
cost  of  schooling  under  the  Catholic  system  is  only 
about  one-third  of  what  it  is  under  the  public  school 
system.  It  has  In-en  estimated  that  the  average  an- 
nual per  capita  cost  of  parish  school  education  in  the 
United  States  is  $8.  This  would  mean  that  the  edu- 
cation of  the  1,237,251  pupils  in  the  parish  schools 
during  the  year  1909-10  cost  approximately,  for  that 
year,  $9,S9MI00S.  The  education  of  the  same  pupils 
in  the  public  schools  the  same  year  would,  according 
to  the  estimate  referred  to,  cost  approximately 
990,511,010;  and  if  the  annual  interest  on  the  neces- 
sary property  investment  were  added,  the  total  would 
be  upwards  of  $34,000,000  (American  Eccles.  Review. 
X  L IV,  580) .  This  is,  therefore,  about  t  he  amount  of 
money  that  the  Catholic  school  system  saves  annu- 
allv  to  the  States. 

Catholic  School*  and  the  State.— Catholic  schools 
are  thus,  in  general,  entirely  supported  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  Catholics.  For  a  considerable 
period  after  the  Revolution,  however,  Catholic  schools 
in  many  places  were,  along  with  the  schools  of  other 
denominations,  supported  from  the  public  funds. 
This  was  the  case  in  Ixiwell,  Massachusetts,  from 
lS3o  to  lS.r»2.  In  the  City  of  New  York,  it  was  also 
the  ease  until  the  year  1824.  The  efforts  of  Bishop 
Hughes,  in  1S40  and  subsequently,  to  restore  this 
condition,  wire  without  the  hoped-for  success. 
Gradually,  Slate  after  State  framed  laws  forbidding 
the  payment,  of  public  funds  to  denominational 
schools  and  many  States  even  embodied  such  pro- 
visional in  their  constitutions.  Several  plans  for 
avoiding  the  legal  barriers  that  were  thus  raised 
against  the  attainment  of  their  rights  in  the  matter 
of  the  education  of  their  children  have  been  proposed 
and  put  to  trial  by  Catholics,  with  the  co-operation 
of  their  fair-minded  non-Catholic  fellow-citizens. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  of  these  was  the  "  Pough- 
kcepsie Plan",  which  was  accepted  by  the  public 
school  board  of  1'oughkeepsie,  New  York,  in  1K73. 
Under  this  plan,  the  school  board  rented  the  Catholic 
school  buildings  for  a  nominal  sum,  and  accepted  the 


two  Catholic  schools  of  the  place  as  public  schools 
under  the  common  regulations  framed  for  the  public 
schools,  the  Catholic  teachers,  who  were  nuns,  con- 
tinuing as  before  and  receiving  their  salaries  from  the 
board.  The  board  agreed  likewise  to  keep  the  school 
buildings  in  repair.  The  plan  proved  to  be  mutually 
satisfactory,  and  was  continued  for  many  .  ears.  Sub- 
stantially the  same  arrangement  was  made  in  s< 
other  places  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  arr 
ment  was  discontinued  at  Poughkcepsie  in  IS 
only  when  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
intervened,  and  rendered  a  decision  adverse  to  its 
constitutionality.  At  Lima,  in  the  same  state,  a 
similar  decision  was  rendered  by  the  superintendent 
in  1902,  and  the  appeal  against  this  to  the  courts 
resulted  finally  in  a  judgment  of  the  supreme  court  of 
the  State,  which  sustained  the  action  of  the  superin- 
tendent. 

The  famous  "Faribault  Plan"  was  an  arrangement 
substantially  the  same  as  that  at  Poughkcepsie  which 
Archbishop  Ireland  effected  with  the  school  boards 
of  Faribault  and  Stillwater,  in  Minnesota,  in  1891. 
There  was  considerable  opposition  on  the  part  of 
Catholics,  however,  to  Buch  arrangements,  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  being  that  religious  instructions,  under 
the  agreement,  had  to  be  given  outside  of  the  regular 
school  hours.  An  appeal  to  Rome  in  the  Faribault 
case  resulted  in  the  decision  "Tolerari  potest",  21 
April,  1892,  which  authorized  the  continuance  of  the 
arrangement  under  the  specific  circumstances.  The 
controversy  among  Catholics  had  the  effect  of  con- 
centrating public  attention  upon  the  matter,  and  of 
arousing  slumbering  anti-Catholic  prejudice.  The 
Faribault  Plan  is  still  in  operation  in  some  places; 
and  in  various  parta  of  the  country,  especially  in  the 
west,  where  Catholic  settlements  arc  numerous,  there 
are  Catholic  schools  which  derive  their  supjiort  from 
the  public  school  boards.  But  such  arrangements 
arc  purely  local.  In  certain  states,  recent  h-gal  de- 
cisions authorize  the  attendance  of  pupils  from  the 
parish  schools  at  the  manual  training  classes  in  the 
public  schools. 

In  connexion  with  these  practical  plans  for  the 
settlement  of  the  "school  question"  there  has  been 
frequent  discussion  among  Catholic  educators  and 
apologist*  as  to  the  rights  of  the  State  in  respect  to 
education.    Dr.  Brownson  would  deny  to  the  State 
the  right  to  educate,  in  the  strict  and  proper  sense 
of  the  term,  although  he  conceded  to  it  the  right  to 
establish  and  maintain  public  schools.    This  was  the 
view  more  generally  neld  by  American  Catholic 
educators.    In  the  year    1891    the  Rev.  Thomas 
Bouquillon,  D.D.,  professor  of  moral  theology  at  the 
Catholic  University.  Washington,  issued  a  pamphlet 
in  which  he  maintained  that  the  State  has  the  right 
to  educate,  in  the  sense  that  it  has  the  right  of  "es- 
tablishing schools,  ap|>ointing  teachers,  prescribing 
methods  and  programmes  of  study";  and  that  "edu- 
cation belongs  to  men  taken  individually  and  collect- 
ively in  legitimate  association,  to  the  family,  to  the 
state,  to  the  church,  to  all  four  together,  and  not  to 
any  one  of  these  four  factors  separately".  These 
views  aroused  a  storm  of  controversy  which  lasted  for 
several  years,  and  engaged  the  attention  not  only  of 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  but  of  the  whole 
Catholic  world.    The  efforts  of  Cardinal  Satolli  to 
settle  the  question  by  means  of  a  series  of  fourteen 
propositions  which  he  submitted  to  the  board  of 
archbishops  at  their  meeting  in  New  \ork,  in  the 
autumn  of  1S92.  were  futile;  and  the  agitation  sub- 
sided only  when  Pope  I.eo  XIII  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  American  hierarchy  through  Cardinal  Gibbons  in 
Mav,  1S<)3.  in  which,  while  appealing  for  the  cessation 
of  the  controversy,  he  declared  that  the  decrees  of  the 
Baltimore  Councils  were  to  be  steadfastly  observed 
in  determining  the  attitude  to  be  maintained  by  Cath- 
olics in  respect  both  to  parish  and  to  public  schools. 
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School*  of  Foreign  Nationalities. — One  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  that  has  confronted  the 
Church  in  the  United  States  has  been  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  immigrants  arriving  from  foreign 
shores  and  speaking  a  foreign  language.  These  im- 
migrants were  poor,  and  yet,  if  their  descendants  were 
to  be  saved  to  the  Faith,  it  was  imperative  that  Catho- 
lic schools  and  teachers  should  l>c  provided  for  them, 
as  well  as  churches.  The  missionary  priests  wlw  came 
to  minister  to  the  immigrants  were,  as  a  rule,  keenly 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  Catholic  school,  and, 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  American  bishops, 
they  have,  to  a  great  extent,  overcome  the  difficulties 
that  stood  in  the  way  and  built  up  flourishing  systems 
of  schools.  The  chief  difficulty,  besides  poverty  of 
material  resources,  was  that  of  the  securing  of  compe- 
tent teachers.  Lay  teachers  were  commonly  em- 
ploy i>d  at  first.  Little  by  little,  however,  religious 
were  introduced,  colonies  of  religious  teachers  being 
brought  from  abroad  for  this  purpose,  and  even  new 
religious  communities  founded  here.  Some  of  these 
communities  grew  rapidly,  and  they  have  furnished 
a  constantly  increasing  supply  of  teachers  for  these 
schools. 

The  Polish  schools  have  the  largest  aggregate 
attendance.  They  are  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try, but  are  especially  numerous  in  the  large  in- 
dustrial centres.  There  were,  in  1910,  293  Polish 
parishes  with  schools,  having  an  attendance  of  98.126 
and  with  1767  teachers,  the  great  majority  of  these 
being  religious.  Next  in  number  come  the  French 
schools,  most  of  which  belong  to  the  French-Cana- 
dians, arid  are  located  in  New  England.  These  schools 
in  1910  numbered  101,  with  1480  teachers,  and  a 
totid  attendance  of  63,048.  The  Italians,  although 
thev  compare  in  numerical  strength  with  the  Poles 
and  French,  are  far  l>ehind  them  in  the  matter  of 
provision  for  Catholic  education.  There  were  but 
48  Italian  schools  in  1910,  with  271  teachers,  and  an 
attendance  of  13,838.  Bohemian  schools,  the  same 
year,  had  an  attendance  of  8978;  Slovak  schools, 
<419;  and  Lithuanian  schools,  2104,  with  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  teachers  of  these  nationalities. 
Ihere  were  formerly  many  German  schools  in  the 
United  States,  but  schools  in  German  parishes  now 
generally  employ  English  as  the  medium  of  instruc- 
tion, although  German  is  taught  also  as  one  of  the 
regular  classes.  In  the  ease  of  the  nationalities  men- 
tioned above,  English  is  always  a  part  of  the  curric- 
ulum of  the  schools,  and  often  it  is  the  chief  medium 
of  instruction.  In  Italian  schools,  very  little  time 
is  given  to  the  study  of  Italian,  and  the  same  is  true 
in  many  of  the  French-Canadian  scluxils.  In  schools 
of  the  Slavic  people*,  more  time  is  given,  as  a  rule, 
to  the  parental  mother-tongue,  and  it  is  used  con- 
jointly with  English  as  a  medium  of  instruction. 
In  Polish  schools,  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the 
time  is  most  commouly  devoted  to  the  study  or  the 
use  €>f  the  Polish  language.  Many  of  the  States 
have  attached  to  their  child-labour  laws  the  condi- 
tion that  a  child,  even  though  of  employment-age, 
shall  have  acquired  the  ability  to  read' anil  write 
English.  I^cgislation  has  had*  an  influence  in  the 
steadily  growing  predominance  of  the  English  lan- 
guage in  the  schools  of  tbe  foreign  nationalities,  hut 
the  effect  is  due  in  the  main  to  the  American  life 
and  atmosphere. 

Industrial  School*.— Catholic  industrial  schools 
in  the  United  State*  number  117,  with  an  attendance 
of  probably  lo.tXH).  Many  of  these  schools  are  re- 
formatory in  character,  but  a  large  number  arc  high- 
grade  industrial  schools  in  charge  of  the  teaching 
orders.  There  are  also  manual  training  classes  in 
many  schools,  especially  ill  schools  for  girls, 

Sefteofa  for  N, arm's  ami  Indian*.— Thm  are 
pro  .ably  „,.,lr  l.-Wi.ooo  Catholic  negroes  in  the  United 
states,  and  for  these  there  exist  111)  Catholic  schools, 


with  an  attendance  of  alxiut  8000.  Various  religious 
communities  an?  in  charge,  conspicuous  among  which 
are  two  congregations  of  coloured  Sisters,  the  Oblate 
Sisters  of  Providence,  founded  at  Baltimore  in  1829, 
and  which  now  has  a  membership  of  146,  and  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Family,  of  New  Orleans,  which 
was  founded  in  1842,  and  has  a  membership  of  112. 
A  collection  is  taken  up  annually  in  all  the  churches 
of  the  United  States  for  the  mission  work  among  the 
Negroes  and  Indians,  and  many  of  the  schools  derive 
their  support  from  this  source. 

The  number  of  Catholic  Indians  is  approximately 
100,000.  There  are  63  Catholic  Indian  schools, 
with  nearly  ."5000  pupils.  About  6000  Catholic 
Indian  pupils  are  being  educated  in  the  government 
schools.  55  of  the  Catholic  schools  are  boarding 
institutions.  Many  of  these  arc  of  an  industrial 
character,  the  policy  of  Catholics  in  respect  to  the 
education  of  the  Indians  having  always  been  to  give 
prominence  to  training  in  the  manual  and  industrial 
arts.  The  success  of  this  policy  has  been  often  testi- 
fied to  by  government  inspectors  of  Indian  schools 
as  well  as  by  distinguished  American  statesmen. 
A  limited  support  is  accorded  to  these  schools  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Under  the  so-called  "Peace 
Policy"  inaugurated  by  l*rrwident  Grant  in  1870, 
about  80,000  Catholic  Indians  passed  from  Catholic 
to  Protestant  control.  Through  the  efforts  of  the 
Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian  Missions,  est  ablished  some 
years  later,  together  with  the  active  efforts  of  mem- 
bers of  the  hierarchy,  a  new  policy  was  inaugurated 
by  the  Government,  under  which  it  entered  into  con- 
tracts with  the  Catholic  authorities  concerned  to 
provide  for  the  support  of  Catholic  Indian  schools. 
Catholic  schools  multiplied  rapidly  in  consequence 
until,  in  1896,  a  policy  was  entered  upon  which  in- 
volved the  entire  discontinuance  of  appropriations 
for  denominational  schools.  In  the  year  1900  ap- 
propriations ceased.  To  keep  up  the  schools,  an 
organization  known  as  the  Society  for  the  Preser- 
vation of  the  Faith  among  Indian  Children  was 
founded,  and  with  the  contribut  ions  from  this  society, 
together  with  the  annual  collection  taken  up  for  the 
purpose,  and  the  donations  of  generous  benefactors, 
many  of  the  Catholic  schools  were  kept  alive.  In 
1904,  under  the  administration  of  President  Roose- 
velt, through  the  work  of  the  Catholic  Indian  Bureau, 
a  considerable  allowance  was  made  to  certain  Catho- 
lic schools  by  the  Government  from  the  Indian 
tribal  funds,  in  answer  to  the  petitions  made  by 
Catholic  Indians.  This  policy  has  been  continued 
up  to  the  present,  and  in  1908  the  appropriations 
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made  to  Catholic  schools  in  this  way  reac  lied  the  i 
of  $111,586.90.  Prominent  among  the  agencies 
which  have  successfully  laboured  in  behalf  of  Catholic 
Indian  education  has  been  the  community  of  Sisters 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  for  Indians  and  Coloured 
People,  which  was  founded  by  Mother  Katherine 
Drexel  in  1889.    These  nuns  now  number  143. 

Orphanage*.— The  number  of  Catholic  orphanages 
in  the  I  nited  States  in  1910  was  258:  45.343  children 
are  cared  for  ami  educated  in  these  institutions, 
which  are  found  in  even-  diocese,  and  which  are  in 
charge  of  religious  communities,  generally  of  Sisters. 
They  an-  usually  supported  bv  the  parishes  or  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  faithful.  A  limited 
number  are  endowed.  (See  also  EditatioN  of  tub 
Dkaf  and  Di-mh;  Edctation  of  thk  Blind.) 

Secondary  School*.— There  are  two  elassts  of 
Catholic  secondary  schools  in  the  United  States, 
those  which  are  intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  a 
higher  education,  ami  those  which  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  parish  schools  and  aim  to  (it  at  least 
tbe  greater  number  of  their  pupils  for  active  life. 
The  former  are  found  both  in  collides  for  boys  *» 
in  academies  for  girls.  The  latter  are  sometimes  an 
integral  part  of  the  parish  school  system,  or, 
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they  may  be  without  direct  connexion  with  the  parish 
schools,  although  intended  to  complete  and  round 
out  their  work.  A  re|>ort  made  to  the  Catholic 
iulucational  Association  in  1908  showed  the  existence 
of  80  Catholic  colleges  for  boys,  having  pupils  in 
collegiate  as  wed  as  secondary  courses.  The  number 
of  students  pursuing  collegiate  courses  was  12.J2  the 
number  in  the  .secondary  or  high  school  departments 
was  10,1,57.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment  among 
Catholic  college  men  in  favour  of  at  least  a  wider 
separation  of  the  high  school  department  from  the 
college  proper. 

In  the  "Catholic  Directory"  for  1910,  709  institu- 
tions arc  classed  as  academies  for  girls,  with  an  at- 
tendance approximating  90,000.  The  larger  number 
of  these  institutions  have  no  colle 
and  are  to  be 


nave  no  collegiate  departments, 
regarded  as  secondary  schools.  All  the 
academies  have,  in  fact,  high  school  departments 
which  are  generally  denominated  the  academic 
course",  with  the  exception  of  Trinity  College,  Wash- 
ington; and  nearly  all  have  also  elementary  schools, 
divided  into  the  "primary"  and  "preparatory 
departments.  Probably  over  one-half  of  the  above 
total  attendance  is  in  these  elementary  departments. 
The  greater  part  of  the  remaining  half  is  in  the 
academic  or  high  school  departments.  Many  of  the 
larger  institutions  have  developed  collegiate"  depart- 
ments that  compare  favourably  with  those  of  the 
best-equipped  colleges  for  boys.  The  number  of 
these  colleges  for  girls  as  well  as  the  number  of  their 
collegiate  students  is  at  present  growing  rapidly. 
The  curriculum  in  the  larger  institutions  thus  con- 
sists of  three  main  divisions,  the  elementary  depart- 
ment, the  academic  or  high  school  department,  and 
the  collegiate  department,  the  latter  two  covering 
each  four  years.  The  smaller  institutions  have,  as  a 
rule,  only  the  elementary  and  high  school  courses, 
although  their  high  school  or  "academic"  department 
is  sometimes  made  to  include  a  year  or  two  of  col- 
legiate work.  Besides  these  departments,  the  acad- 
emies generally  have  well-graded  and  thorough 
courses  in  art  and  music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental, 
leading  to  corresponding  honours  or  diplomas.  The 
ideals  of  culture  represented  by  these  latter  features 
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listinguishing  feature  of  the  work  of 
cademy,  and  constitute  one  of  its 
Is  for  popular  favour  and  support, 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  many 
•condary  schools  or  high  schools  have  been 
in  close  connexion  with  the  parish  schools, 
high  schooLs  are  directly 
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Mast  often  these  high  schools  arc  directly  attached 
to  .single  parish  schools.  In  some  cases,  however, 
they  are  "central"  high  schools,  affiliated  with  a  num- 
ber of  inf(  *nor  schools.  Sometimes,  too,  they  stand 
alone,  although  receiving  their  pupils  from  the  upper 
grades  of  the  parish  schools.  Some  of  t  hose  which  are 
attached  to  single  parish  Bchools  have  only  one  high 
Bchool  grade,  but  most  of  them  have  from  two  to  four 
grades.  The  number  of  schools  with  four  full  grades 
is  rapidly  increasing,  and  there  is  also  a  notable  ten- 
dency towards  the  establishment  of  central  high 
schools.  A  committee  of  the  Catholic  Educational 
Association  reported,  in  the  year  1911,  the  existence 
of  301  Catholic  high  schools  for  boys  only  or  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  apart  from  the  academies  for  girls 
and  the  preparatory  departments  of  colleges  for  boys, 
with  a  total  attendance  of  7902  boys  of  high  school 
standing  and  olGO  girls.  About  one-half  of  these 
schools  have  four  full  high  school  grades,  and  215 
of  them  have  courses  in  Latin.  The  total  number  of 
high  school  teachers  was  1006:  1.57  of  the  schools 
derive  their  supjiort  from  tuition-fees,  104  from 
parish  revenues,  and  5  are  endowed.  The  investiga- 
tions of  the  committee  revealed  the  existence  of  a 
wide-spread  movement  for  the  development  of  facili- 
ties for  secondary  education  in  connexion  with  the 
parish  school  system.    The  movement  springs  from 


a  popular  demand,  and  is  based  on  the  fundamental 
idea  of  Catholic  education.  It  is  evident  that  the 
further  progress  of  this  movement  is  destined  to 
have  a  highly  important  influence  upon  the  parish 
schools  as  well  as  the  academies  and  colleges.  (See 
also  Educational  Association,  Catholic.) 
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The  lath.  Church  in  the  Untied  Statu  of  America:  I,  The  Krliavnu 
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and  Political line.  (New  York,  1H93);  CWi/u  plenani  Hnlti- 
mtrrenn*  terlu,  acta  ri  drereta  (Baltimore,  IHlsol;  Cone,  prarin  ft 
plen.  BaJtimorentu  decreta  (Baltimore.  18u3) ;  Borqc-iLLox  Edu- 
cation: To  WhomDoem  it  Betonut  (Baltimore,  ISaj);  Holaino  Tht 

ftT'lSSr?  'ST  Vo&  \S?,USD°™SJ-  Tht  'New 
.'k,ilS£):  cMaEM-  Tk£.L,/S  "/  Rrr-  f  harUt  (Cincin- 
nati, lKJjO);  SADUta,  BliMbeth  Scion  (New  York.  1605);  The 
Story  of  Father  Samuel  ( Matiurhclli)  and  Saint  Clara  (Chicago 
VMH) ;  Mannix,  Memoir,  of  Sitter  Louite  (Boston.  15107);  SiaTBM 
OF  MkrcT,  Her.  Mother  if.  Xarier  Wnrde.  Tht  Story  of  Her  Lift 
(Hfwton,  1902);  Abrelck,  Mother  Caroline  Friett  (St.  Louw 
1K93);  Life  and  Life-work  of  Mother  Theodore  Guerin.  by  a  niem- 
VTJ,?!  tbP  Conirrvuniumaf  the  Sister*  of  Providence  (New  York. 
1904);  A  Story  of  Fifty  tear,,  from  the  Annuls  of  the  Con«.  of  the 
.  ^™of*.bc  Hol2..Cro?!,  (Not"?  Dame.  Indiana.  190S);  6'i  eaninot 

*  Holy  Somen  in  the  .Worth vttt 
I  if  Ameryce  (Milwaukee,  1905) 

J.  A.  Burns. 

Schools,  Apostolic. — Where  the  Church  is  nor- 
mally organized   the  recruitment  of  the  secular 
clergy  is  provided  for  by  means  of  ecclesiastical 
seminaries.    The  little,  or  junior,  seminaries  com- 
mence the  work,  the  theological  seminaries  complete 
it.    Missionary  countries  are  dependent  for  a  supply 
of  clergy  on  foreign  missionary  colleges  and  on 
apostolic  schools.    The  object  of  apostolic  schools 
is  to  cultivate  vocations  for  the  foreign  missions. 
Apostolic  schools,  as  distinct  from  junior  ecclesiastical 
seminaries,  owe  their  origin  to  Father  Alberic  de 
Foresta,  S.J.  (b.  1818;  d.  1870).    That  zealous  priest 
found  in  existence  many  works  of  zeal  for  the  spread 
of    the    Gospel — "The   Apostleship   of  Prayer", 
"The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith"] 
"The   Holy  Childhood" — but,  excellent  as  these 
associations  arc,  Father  de  Foresta  felt  that  they  were 
doomed  to  be  inefficient  unless  there  could  be  found  a 
supply  of  apostolic  men  to  preach  the  Gospel  and  to 
administer  (he  sacraments.    Taught  by  experience 
in  the  guidance  of  souls,  he  felt  convinced  that  many 
pious  youtlia,  prevented  by  want  of  means  or  other 
circumstances  from  entering  the  ranks  of  the  secular 
clergy,  possessed  a  true  vocation  to  the  ecclesiastical 
state.    He  felt  a  desire  to  cultivate  such  vocations, 
and  to  utilize  them  for  the  advantage  of  the  foreign 
missions.    He  knew  that  the  Church  in  her  legisla- 
tion (Council  of  Trent,  Sess.  XXIII,  cap.  xviii, 
de  Ref.)  had  expressed  a  wish  that  the  children  of 
the  poor  should  De  admitted  to  the  sacred  ministry, 
and  should  receive  a  gratuitous  and  exclusively  ec- 
clesiastical education  to  prepare  them  for  it.  He 
therefore  formed  the  design  of  opening  a  school 
where  youths  who  gave  promise  of  an  ecclesiastical 
vocation,  and  who  were  disposed  to  go  and  labour 
on  foreign  missions,  might  be  properly  trained. 

With  the  approval  of  his  superiors,  Father  de 
Foresta  opened  the  first  apostolic  school  at  Avignon 
in  IHt').r>.  The  conditions  of  admission  were  of  two 
kinds:  those  which  regarded  the  pupils  wid  those 
which  regarded  their  parents.  As  regards  the  former 
the  conditions  were:  (a)  that  the  pupil  should  be  at 
least  twelve  years  of  age;  (b)  |>ossess  a  sufficient  ele- 
mentary education;  (c)  have  good  health;  (d)  present 
a  certificate  of  good  conduct  and  piety  from  his 
parish  priest;  (e)  have  a  sincere  desire  to  serve  God 
cither  as  a  priest  in  a  missionary  country,  or  as  a 
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religious  in  an  order  devoted  to  the  foreign  mission*. 
As  regards  parents  the  conditions  were:  (a)  that  they 
should  give  their  consent  to  their  son's  entering  the 
school  and  a  written  agreement  not  to  oppose  his 
vocation  nor  require  his  return  home  during  the 
school  vacations;  (b)  that  they  should  engage  to 
receive  the  pupil  back  if  the  superiors  of  the  school 
judged  it  advisable  for  him  to  devote  himself  to  a 
secular  calling.  The  course  of  studies  in  the  apostolic 
school  comprised  a  thorough  training  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  classics,  in  modern  languages,  and  in 
mathematics,  so  as  to  prepare  the  pupil  to  take  up 
philosophy  in  an  ecclesiastical  seminary  or  to  enter 
the  novitiate  of  a  religious  order.  The  residence  of 
the  scholars  was  near  one  of  the  colleges  of  the  Society 
of  Jesus.  The  pupils  attended  classes  along  with  the 
students  of  the  college,  and  thus  had  the  advantage 
of  emulation  and  competition  with  others  while 
living  under  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  their  own 
house.  For  the  material  support  of  the  school 
Father  Foresta  depended  partly  on  the  voluntary 
fees  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  according  to 
their  means,  and  partly,  or  rather  chiefly,  on  the 
charitable  contributions  of  the  faithful,  who  had 
come  to  understand  that  it  is  a  greater  work  of  piety 
to  educate  a  priest  than  to  build  a  church. 

The  good  work  commenced  by  Alberic  de  Foresta 
in  1865  prospered.  In  1868  similar  apostolic  schools 
were  established  at  Amiens  and  Turin;  in  1869  one 
was  opened  at  Poitiers,  in  1871  at  Tumhout  in  Bel- 
gium and  at  New  Orleans,  in  1873  at  Bordeaux,  in 
1874  at  Tananarive,  in  1877  at  Dole  and  at  Monaco, 
and  in  1879  at  Boulogne-sur-Mer.  Pius  IX,  in  a 
Brief  dated  12  April,  1867,  blessed  the  work  of  the 
apostolic  schools,  and  in  Briefs  dated  30  June,  1870, 
and  15  May,  1877,  repeated  his  approval  and  be- 
stowed indulgences  on  them  and  on  those  who  pro- 
moted them.  Anticlerical  legislation  in  France 
since  1880  has  been  an  obstacle  to  the  work.  But 
like  the  Apostles,  who  when  persecuted  in  one  city 
fled  to  another,  the  superiors  of  these  schools  have  not 
abandoned  their  pious  enterprise.  The  apostolic 
school  of  Avignon  has  been  several  times  transferred 
from  one  place  to  another,  and  is  now  located  at 
Eretno  Lanzo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turin,  where 
it  has  about  72  pupils.  The  school  at  Bordeaux 
has  been  transferred  to  Yitoria  in  Spain,  where  it 
carries  .in  its  work  with  fifty  pupils.  The  Amiens 
apostolic  school  has  been  transferred  to  Littlehamp- 
ton  in  England,  and  thence  to  Thieu,  in  the  Diocese 
of  Tournai.  Belgium.  The  school  at  Poitiers  still 
exists.  In  1HS1  the  number  of  students  in  the  schools 
founded  by  Father  de  Foresta  amounted  to  between 
four  hundred  and  five  hundred,  and  they  had  already 
given  about  five  hundred  missioners  to  the  Church. 
When  the  schools  of  Avignon,  Amiens,  Turnhout, 
Poitiers,  and  Bordeaux  had  been  onlv  al>out  thirty 
years  in  existence  they  had  already  educated  about 
one  thousand  missionaries.  The  Bordeaux  school 
alone  has  up  to  1911  produced  two  hundred  and 
fifty  priests,  secular  and  regular. 

Besides  the  apostolic  schools  on  the  Continent,  the 

Jesuit  Fathers  p<»s*css  a  flourishing  apostolic  school 

at  Mungret .  near  Limerick,  in  Ireland.    The  Mungret 

apostolic  school  owes  its  origin  to  the  Rev.  William 

Uonan,  S.J.    In  the  course  of  his  missionary  work 

throughout  Ireland  Father  Honan  had 

hoys  who  nave  sinus  of  an  eeeki 

but  who,  from  lack  of  means  or  other  causes,  were 

unable  to  attain  the  object  of  their  aspiration*. 

ratner  Konaa  was  eventually  appointed  rector  of 

the  Jesuit  college  at  Limerick,  and  he  then  conceived 

the  ui.  a  of  opening  an  apostolic  school  in  connexion 

with  that  establishment.    On  21  September,  1X80 
a  cm,,,,,,,,,,,,  .,  ,  ,e  with  e.  |u 

years  later  the  Jesuit  Fathers  acquired  possession  of 
the  government  agricultural  college,  built  on  the 
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site  of  the  famous  monastic  school  of  Mungret,  which 
dated  from  the  days  of  St.  Patrick  and  had  been 
confiscated  at  the  Reformation.  There,  under  the 
title  of  Mungret  College,  the  apostolic  school  was 
established,  and  a  new  department  opened  for  lay 
students.  Father  Ronan,  its  first  rector,  visited 
the  United  States  in  1884  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
explaining  to  several  members  of  the  American  hier- 
archy the  object  of  his  apostolic  school.  He  obtaiued 
permission  to  appeal  to  the  faithful  for  means  to 
enlarge  the  school  buildings  and  to  found  burses.  His 
appeals  met  with  a  liberal  response.  On  his  return 
to  Ireland  he  enlarged  the  buildings  of  Mungret 
College  and  founded  several  burses  for  the  education 
of  students.  In  191 1  the  number  of  apostolic  Hcholars 
in  the  college  was  seventy-three. 

The  course  of  studies  extends  over  a  period  of 
about  seven  years,  and  on  leaving  the  school  the 
scholars  are  qualified  to  enter  a  theological  seminary, 
or  the  novitiate  of  a  religious  order.  The  scholars 
attend  the  classes  of  the  Jesuit  college  at  Mungret. 
The  efficiency  of  the  teaching  is  attested  by  the 
success  which  the  pupils  have  obtained  in  the  Inter- 
mediate examinations,  and  in  those  of  the  (late) 
Royal  University  of  Ireland.  In  a  list  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  former  pupils  given  in  the  "  Mun- 
gret Apostolic  Record",  1910,  there  are  to  be  found 
one  M.A.,  sixty  B.A.'s,  and  nine  who  in  their  higher 
theological  Btudies  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Theology.  In  1910  the  number  of  pupils  who  left 
the  school  to  go  on  to  higher  ecclesiastical  studies 
was  twelve.  The  average  yearly  number  since  1886 
has  been  eight .  The  Mungret  students  are  permitted 
vacations  at  their  homes  and  are  at  full  liberty  to 
study  for  the  secular  mission  in  a  foreign  missionary 
country,  or  to  enter  a  religious  order  having  charge 
of  foreign  missions.  The  list  of  past  pupils  above 
referred  to  shows  how  this  liberty  is  exercised:  out 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty  three  pupils,  forty-nine 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus,  seven  became  Rcdemp- 
torists,  4  Vincentians,  2  Passionists,  2  Dominicans, 
1  a  Disealced  Carmelite;  all  the  others,  98  in  number, 
entered  the  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy.  The  Mun- 
gret apostolic  scholars  are  to  be  found  in  China, 
India,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Africa,  Australia,  and 
America.  In  the  United  States  a  Union  of  Mungret 
Apostolic  Alumni  was  formed  in  1910.  Means  for 
the  support  of  the  school  are  derived  partly  from  pay- 
ments made  by  the  parents  of  the  pupils,  and  partly 
from  endowments  and  subscriptions  made  by  pious 
benefactor*.  Benefactors  who  make  a  donation 
of  £700  ($3500),  a  sum  sufficient  to  found  a  burse  in 
perpetuity,  are  styled  founders.  Those  who  give 
£180  (tUO),  a  sum  sufficient  for  the  support  of  a 
student  for  six  years,  are  called  protectors,  while 
those  who  give  £l"  ($5)  annually  are  called  subscribers. 
All  share  in  the  indulgences  granted  by  the  Holy  See 
to  those  who  promote  apostolic  schools;  and  in  the 
week  I  v  Masses  and  prayers  offered  for  benefactors, 
as  well  as  in  the  monthly  Mass  which  all  graduates 
of  the  school  who  become  priest*  are  pledged  to 
celebrate  during  life  for  their  benefactors. 

The  example  set  by  Father  de  Foresta  has  found 
many  imitators.  Most  religious  orders  and  congre- 
gations have  established  apostolic  schools  for  the 
recruitment  of  their  own  ranks  or  for  the  foreign 
missions.  Amongst  them  mav  be  mentioned  the 
Vincentians,  the  Salesians,  the'  Fathers  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  the  Missionaries  of  St.  Joseph's.  Mill  Hill,  the 
While  Fathers,  the  African  Missionaries  of  Lyons, 
the  Missionaries  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  the  Mission- 
aries of  Mont-St-Miehcl.  the  Dominicans,  Francis- 
cans, ami  Uedemptorists.  The  Fathers  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Mission  have  several  flourishing 
apostolic  schools:  at  Dax  in  France,  with  112  pupils; 
Wernhoutsburg  in  Holland.  150;  Ingelmunster  in 
Belgium,  transferal  in  1904  from  Loos  near  Lille, 
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with  GO  pupils;  Vienna,  50  pupils;  Perryville,  Missouri, 
48  pupil-;  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  with  70 
pupils.  Of  these  the  schools  at  Dax  and  at  Wern- 
houtsburg may  be  taken  as  types.  In  1864  there  was 
founded  at  the  birthplace  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  an 
establishment  representing  the  various  charitable 
works  instituted  by  the  saint.  Out  of  that  establish- 
ment there  sprang  a  technical  and  a  secondary  school. 
Some  of  the  boys  manifested  a  desire  to  enter  the 
ecclesiastical  state,  and  in  1871  an  apostolic  school 
was  commenced  with  nine  pupils.  In  a  few  years 
the  number  increased  to  40,  and  in  1011  it  amounted 
to  112,  consisting  of  boys  from  various  departments  of 
France,  together  with  two  Spaniards,  nine  Portuguese, 
two  Greeks,  and  two  Algerians.  The  pupils  present 
themselves  of  their  own  accord  with  the  consent  of 
their  parents.  An  essential  condition  of  admission 
is  the  desire  to  prepare  for  the  ecclesiastical  state. 
The  pupils  are  free  to  choose  to  study  for  the  foreign 
missions,  or  to  return  to  their  own  dioceses.  At  the 
close  of  each  year  those  who  give  no  solid  promise  of 
an  ecclesiastical  vocation  are  dismissed.  In  the 
higher  classes  only  those  are  retained  who  manifest 
a  vocation  for  the  Congregation  of  the  Mission. 
About  one  in  three  of  the  pupils  enters  the  congre- 
gation. The  others  become  priests  in  their  native 
dioceses,  or  enter  religious  communities,  or  return  to 
Becular  life.  The  course  of  studies,  comprising  the 
classics,  modern  languages,  and  mathematics,  is 
similar  to  that  followed  in  the  Catholic  secondary 
schools  of  France,  and  ends  with  rhetoric,  after 
which  the  pupils  who  have  remained  up  to  the  highest 
class  enter  the  novitiate  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Mission.  The  resources  of  the  school  arc  derived 
to  some  extent  from  payments  made  by  the  parents 
of  the  pupils,  but  chiefly  from  allocations  granted  by 
the  superior  general  of  the  Congregation  of  the 
Mission.  The  past  pupils  of  the  school  are  to  be 
found  at  present  in  the  vicariates  entrusted  to  the 
Congregation  in  China,  Persia,  Abyssinia,  and  Mada- 
gascar. The  school  at  Wernhoutsburg  was  founded 
in  1S82,  and  in  object  and  organization  resembles  that 
at  the  Herceau  de  St-Vincent  near  Dax.  The  number 
of  students  in  1911  was  150.  Besides  instruction 
in  the  Classics  and  mathematics  there  are  classes 
in  French,  Dutch,  German,  and  English.  From 
twelve  to  fifteen  students  annually  enter  the  novi- 
tiates of  the  Congregation.  The  pension  payable 
bv  the  students  is  3<)0  francs  (about  $60)  a  year. 
Those  who  have  no  vocation  for  the  Congregation 
of  the  Mission,  but  desire  to  complete  their  studies 
in  the  school,  pav  a  pension  of  500  francs  ($100). 

The  Salesian  Fathers,  founded  by  Ven.  Giovanni 
Melchior  Hosco,  possess  several  flourishing  apostolic 
schools,  such  as  those  at  Tournai  in  Belgium,  at 
Nyon  in  Switzerland,  at  Le  Catel  in  Guernsey.  The 
object  of  the  Salesian  apostolic  schools  is  to  foster  the 
ecclesiastical  vocations  of  bovs  who  on  account  of 
poverty  are  unable  to  enter  the  diocesan  seminaries. 
The  conditions  of  admission  are  gissl  conduct  and  a 
desire  and  aptitude  for  the  priest  hood.  The  course 
of  studies  prepares  them  to  enter  a  diocesan  seminary, 
a  foreign  missionary  college,  or  a  religious  order,  in 
the  choice  of  which  they  are  left  full  liberty.  The 
most  important  of  the  Salesian  schools  is  that  at  63 
Boulevard  Ix-opold,  Tournai,  Belgium,  founded  in 
1*95.  The  number  of  pupils  in  1911  is  170,  of  whom 
60  entered  in  1910.  The  establishment  has  received 
encounigment  from  the  cardinals  of  Mechlin,  Co- 
logne, Ravenna,  from  the  cardinals  in  France,  and 
from  mure  than  fifty  archbishops  and  bishops.  The 
Salesian  school  in  Guernsey  lias  seventy  pupils. 
There  is  :ilso  a  preparatory  Salesian  school  at  Surrey 
House,  Surrey  Lane,  Battersea,  I^ondon. 

The  Fathers  of  the  Holy  Ghost  have  an  apostolic 
school  at  Grange-over-Saiuls  in  the  Diocese  of  Liver- 
pool and  an  apostolic  college  with  60  students  at 
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College,  Mill  Hill,  London,  have  on"  apostolic 
(St.  Peter's)  at  Freshfield,  Liverpool,  founded  in 
1884,  where  youths  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and 
twenty  ore  admit  ted  to  study  t  he  humanities  in  prep- 
aration for  entrance  at  St.  Joseph's  College.  The 
present  number  of  students  is  forty-seven.  The 
chief  conditions  of  admission  ore,  a  sound  English 
education,  recommendation  from  a  priest,  and  a 
small  nominal  pension.  The  work  ot  the  Mill  Hill 
Missionary  Fathers  in  Uganda,  Madras,  Punjab, 
and  the  Philippine  Islands  is  the  fruit  of  the  educa- 
tion begun  at  the  Freshfield  school.  Other  congre- 
gations have  similar  apostolic  schools.  The  Petits 
Clercs  de  Saint  Joseph  have  one  at  Suse  in  the  North 
of  Italy.  The  number  of  pupils  in  1910  was  eighty, 
and  the  establishment  has  already  given  more  than 
three  hundred  missionaries,  including  priests  and 
brothers,  to  the  Church.  The  Missionaries  of  the 
Sacred  Heart  have  established,  for  the  recruitment  of 
their  own  order,  an  organization  called  "La  petite 
oeuvre  du  Sacre  Cceur  pour  l'encouragement  des 
vocations  sacerdotales  ct  apostoliques".  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  in  its  various  establishments,  one  of 
which  is  at  Fribourg  in  Switzerland,  is  about  six 
hundred.  This  institute  has  already  produced  more 
than  three  hundred  priests  and  two  bishops.  The 
congregation  of  the  White  Fathers  (Peres  Blanco) 
have  one  hundred  and  sixty  students  in  their  various 
apostolic  schools  preparing  for  missionary  work  in 
North  Africa.  The  Lyons  Society  of  African  Mis- 
sions have  a  preparatory  school  at  Cork  in  Ireland, 
and  in  their  various  schools  they  have  a  total  of  three 
hundred  students.  The  Company  of  Man-  have  an 
apostolic  school  at  Romscy,  Hants,  whither  it  was 
recently  transferred  from  Belgium,  while  the  Fathers 
of  St-Edme-de-Pontigny  have  an  apostolic  school 
at  Hitchin,  recently  transferred  from  Mont-Saint- 
Michel  in  Normandy.  The  Franciscans,  the  Domini- 
cans, the  Passionists,  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immacu- 
late, and  the  Redcmptorists  also  have  apostolic  schools 
for  the  recruitment  of  their  own  orders. 

It  has  been  impossible  to  obtain  complete  statis- 
tics of  all  existing  apostolic  schools.  The  following 
figures  give  the  status  of  the  chief  apostolic  schools  in 
1911:  Jesuit,  Ererno  di  Ijuizo  (transferred  from 
Avignon),  72  pupils;  Vitoria  (transferred  from  Bor- 
deaux). 50pupils;  Turnhout,  Belgium;  Poitiers; Thieu, 
82  pupils;  Mungrct,  Ireland,  73  pupils;  Vincentian, 
Dax,  112  pupils;  Wernhoutsburg,  150  pupils;  Ingel- 
munster,  60  pupils;  Vienna,  50  pupils;  Perryville,  Mis- 
souri, 48  pupils;  Gcrmantown,  Pennsylvania, 70 pupils; 
Salesian,  Tournai,  170 pupils;  Guernsey,  70 pupils;  St. 
Joseph's,  Mill  Hill,  St.  Peter's.  Freshfield,  47  pupils; 
Petits  Clercs  dc  Saint-Joseph,  Suse.  Italy,  80  pupils; 

•lvi 


various  schools  and  colleges,  UK)  pupils;  Society  of 
the  African  Missions,  in  various  schools  and  colleges, 
300  pupils.  This  account  of  the  ajwstolic  schools 
shows  how  the  Holy  Spirit  Is  at  work  in  the  church, 
calling  and  preparing  vessels  of  election  to  preach  the 
name  of  God  to  Gentile*.  The  work  of  apostolic 
'hools  is.  according  to  the  words  of  Pius  IX.  " 


scnools  is,  according  to  the  mira  >«  i  iun  i.-v. 
tary  and  useful"  (snlutarr  rl  utile).  "It  is",  wrote 
Monseigneur  de  Segur,  "one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful flowers  which  the  garden  of  the  Church  presents 
at  the  present  dav  to  the  eyes  of  God  and  men". 
The  graduates  of"  those  schools  are  apostles,  and 
those  who  contribute  to  their  education  have  a 
share  in  the  work  and  are  partakers  in  the  reward 
of  apost  les. 

Dk  CHAIouSMr.  Albrric  dr  FortMa,  S.J.,  fondalrur  drt  BeeU* 
Amtlaiiqar,.  M  txr.  't  son  Turrf  (P»ri».  1H.S1):  Delbhel.  Pour 
r\$c»»iJ  no.  .(m>™™  (F*rU.  1907);  LEcot,  apo^ot,ou*  d. 
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ant/he  i  Viloria,  Ktpagne.  Complt  rendu  annuel 
1909-1910  (Bordeaux);  L'Eeolt  apomtulitiue  tl'Arionon  el  de  Dole 
tram/erf  A  X.D.  dee  Anaei.Eremodi  Lanio  If*  Half.  Annce*  ItitMh- 
1910  (Turin.  1911);  l.e  recruitment  tacerdotal  in  Retu*  Trimest- 
trielle,  no.  38  I  I'arin.  Juno.  1910);  Manuel  de*  Oiutrtt.  Inttitu- 
tiunt  Rtlioieutee  ei  charitable*  de  Parit  I 1911):  Annalei  de 
Ui  Congregation  dela  Mi.non  (July.  1911);  The  Apoetolic  Record: 
Mungret  College.  I  (Liluerirk.  September,  1910):  Si.  Jo.cph; 
Foreign  Minionary  Adnrcate.  A  quarterly  illustrated  record.  VI 
(Mill  Hill.  London.  SprinK  quarter.  1909).  no.  11:;  Cabill,  Mun- 
aret, A  Brochure;  The  Mungret  Annual.  (lMUS-11). 

Resides  the  book*  and  pamphlet*  above  mentioned  the  writer 
of  thia  article  ha*  derived  much  information  front  letter*  received 
from  the  dupcrinm  of  the  npoalolie  «rhool»  at  Krerno  di  I.uoio. 
Vitoria,  I>a»,  Wernhouuburg.  Tournai,  i'hieu  and  St.  Jos«-|ih'» 
',!„„  .„„■.  College,  Mill  Hill. 

Patrick  Boyle. 

School*,  Clerks  Regular  or  the  Piors,  called 
also  Piarists.  Scolopii,  Escolapios,  Poor  Clerks  of  the 
Mother  of  God,  ami  the  Pauline  Congregation,  a  re- 
ligious order  founded  in  Rome  in  1597  by  St.  Joseph 
Calasanctius  (q.  v.).  As  a  member  of  the  Confrater- 
nity of  Christian  Doctrine  he  went  about  the  country 
instructing  the  people,  and  his  experience  convinced 
him  of  the  necessity  of  providing  the  children  of  the 
poor  with  religious  instruction  at  an  early  age.  Anto- 
nio Brendoni,  pastor  of  Santa  Dorotea  in  Trastcvere, 
placed  two  rooms  at  his  disposal  and  assisted  him  in 
the  work,  in  which  they  were  afterwards  ioined  by  two 
other  priests.  It  was  not  long  before  the  reputation 
of  the  school  increased  the  attendance  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  Calasanctius  removed  it  to  a  building  within 
the  city,  where  he  took  up  his  residence  with  his  com- 
panions. When  two  years  later  the  school  was  again 
removed,  this  time  to  the  Vestri  Palace  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sunt'  Andrea  della  Valle,  community  life  was  inau- 
gurated among  the  associates,  and  Clement  VIII 
showed  his  approval  of  the  work  by  ordering  the  pay- 
ment of  a  yearly  allowance  of  200  scudi  for  rent  of  the 
house.  Criticism  ensued  which  led  to  an  inspection 
of  the  schools  by  Cardinals  Antoniani  and  Baronius, 
which  resulted  satisfactorily,  the  approval  of  Paul 
V  was  even  more  pronounced  than  that  of  his  prede- 
cessor. In  1012  the  growth  of  the  schools  necessi- 
tated the  purchase  of  the  Torres  Palace,  and  on  25 
March,  1017  Calasanctius  and  his  companions  re- 
ceived the  religious  habit,  the  saint  changing  his  name 
to  Joseph  of  the  Mother  of  God,  thus  inaugurating  the 
practice  of  dropping  the  family  name  on  entering  the 
religious  life.  The  most  noted  of  his  earlv  compan- 
ions were  Gaspare  Dragonette.  who  joined  the  saint 
at  the  age  of  95  and  died  a  saintly  death  in  1628  at  the 
age  of  120;  Bernardino  Pannicola,  later  Bishop  of  Ra- 
vello;  Juan  Garcia,  afterwards  general  of  the  order; 
the  learned  Gellio  Ghellini;  Tomaaso  Vittoria;  Vivi- 
andi  dc  Colle;  Melchiore  Albacchi,  etc. 

The  congregation  was  made  a  religious  order  18 
Nov.,  1621  by  a  Brief  of  Gregorv  XV.  under  the  name 
of  "Congregatio  Paulina  Clericorum  regularium  pau- 
perum  Matns  Dei  seholarum  piarum".  The  Consti- 
tutions were  approved  31  Jan.,  1622,  when  the  new  or- 
der was  given  the  privileges  of  the  mendicant  orders 
and  Calasanctius  was  named  general,  his  four  assist- 
ants Ix-ing  Pictro  Casani,  Viviano  Vivani,  Francesco 
Castelli,  anil  Paolo  Ottonelli.  On  7  Mav  of  the  same 
year  the  novitiate  of  St.  Onofrio  waso|»cncd.  In  1056 
Alexander  VII  rescinded  the  privilege  of  solemn  vows 
granted  by  Gregory  XV,  and  added  to  the  simple  vows 
an  oath  of  perseverance  in  the  congregation.  This 
was  iigaiti  altered  by  Clement  IX  in  106$),  who  re- 
stored the  Piarists  to  the  condition  of  regulars.  But 
petitions  from  members  who  hesitated  to  bind  them- 
selves by  solemn  vows  led  Clement  X  in  ltl~0to  issue  a 
Brief  winch  eni|x.wer«d  the  general  of  the  Piarists  to 
dispense  from  solemn  vows  laymen  or  clerics  in  minor 
orders,  while  ordained  clerics  in  possession  of  a  suffi- 
cient patrunonv  or  a  benefice  were  restored  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  their  bishops.    The  Piarists  are  exempt 

nam  epuoap&l  jurisdiction  and  subject  onlv  to  the 
general,  who  is  elected  even,'  six  vears  and  "has  four 


In  virtue  of  a  Brief  of  Alexander  VIII 
(1690)  they  ceased  to  be  discaleed.  Their  habit  is 
closed  in  front  with  three  leathern  buttons,  and  they 
wear  a  short  mantle.  The  order  spread  rapidly  even 
during  the  founder's  lifetime  and  at  present  it  has  nine 
provinces  (Italy,  Austria,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  Spain,  Chile,  and  Central  America),  121 
houses  with  2100  members  and  about  40,000  pupils. 

The  Piarists  have  won  distinction  in  the  sphere  of 
education.  Their  first  care  is  to  provide  free  educa- 
tion for  poor  children,  but  they  also  receive  pupils 
from  the  middle  classes  and  the  nobility,  ami  since 
1700  they  have  taught  besides  the  elementary 
branches  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences.  At  the  time  of 
their  foundation  in  Poland  and  Lithuania,  Clement 
XII  formally  commissioned  them  to  teach  the  higher 
studies.  The  course  consists  of  nine  classes,  the  plan 
of  studies  is  uniform,  as  are  also  the  textbooks,  which 
to  a  great  extent  are  compiled  by  mcml>ers  of  the  or- 
der. Like  the  Jesuits  they  devote  special  attent  ion  to 
the  acting  of  Latin  dramas  by  the  students.  A  mem- 
ber of  the  order,  Francis  Hermann  Czech  (d.  1S47), 
was  very  successful  in  his  work  of  teaching  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  Among  the  writers  and  learned  men  of 
the  order  are  the  general  Pietro  Francesco  of  the  Im- 
maculate Conception,  author  of  the  "  Polygraphia 
sacra  seu  Eleucidarium  biblicum  hist.-myst '  .  (Augs- 
burg, 1724)"  Philip  of  St.  James,  who  edited  the  chief 
Sentences  of  the  "Maxima  Sanctorum  Patrum  Biblio- 
theca"  (Lyons,  1719);  Am.  Zeglicki,  whose  "Biblio- 
theca  gnomico  hist.-symb.-politica"  was  published  at 
Warsaw  in  1742;  Alexis  a  S.  Andrea  Alcxi  id.  1761), 
moral  theologian;  Antonius  a  Santo  Justo,  author 
of  "Schohi  pia  Aristotelioo-Thomistica"  (Saragossa, 
1745);  Gottfrid  a  S.  Elisabetha  Uhlich  (d.  1794),  pro- 
fessor of  heraldry  and  numismatics;  Augustine  Odo- 
brina,  who  was  actively  associated  with  D-ibniz; 
Adrian  Rauch,  historian;  Josef  Fcngler  (d.  1S02:, 
Bishop  of  Raab;  Remigius  Dottier,  professor  of  physics 
at  the  University  of  Vienna;  Franz  Lang,  rector  of  the 
same  university ;  the  general  Giovanni  Inghirami  (J. 
1851),  astronomer;  Johann  X.  Ehrlich  (d.  1864),  pro- 
fessor of  theology  at  the  University  of  Pragtie;  A. 
Lconctti,  author  of  a  biography  of  Alexander  VI  (Bo- 
logna, 1880);  Filippo  Cecchi;  Karl  Feyerfeil,  mathe- 
matician; and  Franz  Kraus,  philologian.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  order  led  lives  of  eminent  sanctity.  In  his 
Life  of  St.  Joseph  Calasanctius,  Tosetti  gives  a  list  of 
54  who  between  1615  and  1756  died  edifying  deaths, 
among  them  Petrus  Casani  (d.  1647),  the  first  novice 
master  of  the  order:  the  fourth  superior  general,  Co- 
simo  Chiara  (d.  1688);  Petrus  Andreas  Taccioni  (d. 
1672);  the  lav-brother  Philip  Bosio  (d.  1662);  Anto- 
nio Muscia  (d.  1665);  and  Eusebius  Amoretti  (d. 
1(585). 

Cawiasoya*  t  Sasi,  Jo*i  de  Calntam  y  «u  Inttituta  (SarM"*»a. 
1904):  Hr.LTOT.  Hi*,  de*  otdrn  eeligieut  (Pari*.  17U2.I,  IJ  •  Ml 
■qo..;  Hbesdlkk.  Ito*  wirken  der  PP.  PiariUen.  ete  (\ienna. 
1KMJ :  S«Trr.irr.  fh-Jen.-Kegrtn  der  Piarirten  <  Halle.  1 7H.1) ;  IsrHAt- 
LKa.  Kuree  Uhen*br.chre%l.ungen  gelehrter  Manner  au>  Jem  tfrden 
der  frammen  Schiden  U'rucur,  1799);  F.  u>»  HoXANri.  Scnyiare* 
piarum  tchtjarum  (tluda.  IH09);  KeHAIXKR,  liedanken  u°*'*^ 
Ordcn*Terfa*tuno  der  ISariMen  u.  ihr  l.rhrnrl  I  Prajtue.  18W! 
IUtMBt<  MtB.  (trden  u.  Kongregalionen.  Ill  (Padeflx>rn.  I90S). 

Blanche  M.  Kelly. 

Schorlemer-Alst,  Bchgh ard  Freiherr  vox,  so- 
cial reformer,  b.  at  Heringhausen.  Westphalia.  21  Oct., 
1825;  d.  at  Alst,  17  March,  1S95.  He  received  ma 
earlv  education  at  home  from  the  domestic  chaplain 
and  then  st  in  lied  as  a  cadet  tit  the  Royal  Saxon  Mili- 
tary- College  at  Dresden.  After  this  he  was  a  lTu*- 
sian  officer  in  an  Uhlan  regiment,  and  in  is49took 
part  in  the  campaign  in  Baden.  In  1852  he  left  the 
army,  married  the  Countess  Droste  r.u  \  tschcring, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Baroness  von  Imbsen,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  manorial  estate  of  Alst  in 
the  circle  of  Burgstcinfurt.  In  1S62  he  published  his 
celebrated  pamphlet  ■'  Die  Lage  des  Bauernstandes  in 
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Westfalen  und  was  ihm  not  thut"  (The  condition  of 
the  peasant  class  in  Westphalia  and  what  it  needs). 
In  this  pamphlet  he  proposed  the  founding  of  an  inde- 
pendent peasant  union.  In  the  same  year  the  first 
two  societies  were  formed,  and,  following  the  example 
of  these,  peasant  unions  were  formed  in  nearly  all  the 
districts  of  W  estphalia,  so  that  by  the  end  of'the  six- 
ties there  were  nearly  10,000  members.  Schorlemer 
worked  both  by  speech  and  in  writ  ing  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  undertaking.  In  1863  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Prussian  agricultural  board;  in  1865 
he  was  the  temporary  president,  of  the  central  agri- 
cultural union,  and  in  1867  he  was  made  the  manager 
of  the  same.  As  such  he  founded  the  agricultural 
schools  at  Liidinghauscn  and  Herford.  In  1870  he 
was  also  the  manager  of  the  provincial  agricultural 
union  of  Westphalia. 

His  parliamentary  career  began  in  1870.  In  the 
years  1870-S9  Schorlemer  was  a  member  of  the  lower 
home  Of  the  Prussian  Diet;  in  1870-89  and  1890  a 
member  of  the  imperial  Reichstag.  He  belonged  to 
the  Centre  party,  and  during  the  Kulturkampf  was  an 
indefatigable  champion  of  the  Church.  He  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  speakers  and  debaters  in  each 
of  these  parliaments;  possessing  both  acuteness  and 
racy  humour,  "ruthless  but  honourable",  as  Bis- 
marck said;  he  fought  unwearied! v  the  opponents  of 
the  Church  in  the  Kullurkampf.'  In  1893  he  came 
into  conflict  with  the  Cent  re  because  he  demanded  a 
better  presentation  of  agricultural  interests. 

His  permanent  reputation,  however,  rests  upon  his 
organization  of  the  peasants.  In  1871  the  various 
peasant  unions  were  dissolved,  and  on  30  Nov.,  1871 
one  peasant  union,  the  Westphalian  Peasant  Union, 
as  it  exists  at  present,  was  founded.    Its  purpose  is 


the  moral,  intellectual,  and  economic  improvement  of 
the  peasant  elsiss,  on  a  foundation  of  Christian  prin- 
ciples. In  1890  the  union  had  20,500  members,  in 
1895  25,000,  anil  now  has  over  30,000.  The  activi- 
ties of  the  association  extend  in  all  directions;  among 
its  branches  an-:  loan  and  Bavings  banks,  testing  sta- 
tions for  agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  de- 
partment of  building,  department  of  forestry,  insur- 
ance against  liability,  association  for  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  articles  necessary  in  agriculture,  boards  of 
arbitration  and  amicable  adjustment  of  difficulties, 
legal  bureau,  etc.  The  association  is  not  only  a  bless- 
ing to  Westphalia,  but  also  for  the  whole  of  Germany, 
for  it  has  been  the  model  for  the  formation  of  a  number 
of  other  peasant  associations. 

Many  honours  were  conferred  upon  the  founder  of 
this  organization.  Among  other  marks  of  distinction 
he  was  made  in  188}  a  member  of  the  council  of  state, 
and  in  1891  a  member  for  life  of  the  upper  house  of  the 
Prussian  Diet.  The  Emperor  William  II  had  a  very 
high  regard  for  him.  The  pope  ap|»ointed  him  privy 
chamberlain  and  commander  of  t  he  orders  of  Gregory 
and  Sylvester.  In  1902  the  peasant  union  of  West- 
phalia erected  a  monument  to  him  in  front  of  the  par- 
liament building  of  the  provincial  diet  at  Munster. 

Schorlemer,  as  even  non-Catholic  newspapers  ad- 
mitted, waa  a  nobleman  in  t  he  true  sense  of  the  word, 
a  harmonious  and  thorough  man;  one  who  success- 
fully combined  an  ideal  conception  of  life  with  practi- 
cal aims;  his  motto  was  "Love  and  justice". 

Sciiorleui;h-Aij.t.  Rr.lrn  Qthalltn  tS7i-7(t  <(  ^nabrQrk.  1S.SI1); 
Hi  mi,  Dr.  Burytuird  Fretherr   ton   Srhorltmer-AI*t  iMQuxlcr. 

Kl.EME.V8  LOFFXER. 

Schott,  Caspar,  German  physicist,  b.  5  Feb., 
1608,  at  Konigshofen;  d.  12  or  22  May,  1066,  at 
Augsburg.  He  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  20 
Oct..  1627,  and  on  account  of  the  disturbed  political 
condition  of  Germany  was  sent  to  Sicily  to  complete 
his  studies.  While  there  he  taught  moral  theology 
and  mathematics  in  the  college  of  his  order  at  Palermo. 
He  also  studied  for  a  time  at  Home  under  the  well- 


known  P.  Kircher.    He  finally  returned  to  his  na- 
tive land  after  an  absence  of  some  t  hirty  years,  and 
si>ent  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Augsburg  engaged 
m  the  teaching  of  science  and  in  literary  work. 
Both  as  professor  and  as  author  he  did  much  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  scientific  studies  in  Germany. 
He  was  a  laborious  student  and  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  while  his  simple 
bfe  and  deep  piety  made  him  an  object  of  veneration 
to  the  Protestants  as  well  as  to  the  Catholics  of  Augs- 
burg.   Schott  also  carried  on  an  extensive  corre- 
spondence with  the  leading  scientific  men  of  his  time, 
notably  with  Otto  von  Guericke,  the  inventor  of  the 
air-pump,  of  whom  he  was  an  ardent  admirer.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  number  of  works  on  mathemat- 
ics, physics,  and  magic.    They  are  a  mine  of  curious 
facts  and  observations  and  were  formerly  much  read. 
His  most  interesting  work  is  the  "Magia  universa- 
lis naturae  et  artis",  4  vols.,  Wurzburg,  1657-1659, 
which  contains  a  collection  of  mathematical  problems 
and  a  large  number  of  physical  exj>eriments,  nota- 
bly m  optics  and  acoustics.    His  " Mechanicahv- 
drauhca-pneumatica"  (Wlirzburg,  1657)  contains  the 
first  description  of  von  Guericke's  air-pump.  He 
also    published  "Pantometricum 


(Wurzburg,  1660); 
1662),  a  supplement 


Kircherianum  " 
Physica  curiosa"  (Wursburg, 
to  the  "Magia  universalis'7: 


ia  physico-hydrostatica  fontium  et  flu- 
(Wurzburg,  1663),  and 


(Wurzburg,  1663),  and  a  "Cursus  mathe- 
i  which  passed  through  several  editions. 
He  also  edited  the  "Itinerarium  extacticum"  of 
Kircher  and  the  "  Amussis  Fcrdinandea"  of  Curtz. 

Heller.  Gctehicktt  iter  Pkytik,  II  (Stuttgart.  1882)  H4- 
SoHHr.HvoaKL.  BMiath.  dt  la  Comp.  d«  Jtiu*.  VII  (Pari*,  1S1H})' 
903;  8t.  UaiR,  .Vatic*  da  outragtt  dt  O.  Sehott  (Puria,  1765). 

H.  M. 


Irish 


and 


(Scotch  Monasteries), 
applied  to  the  monastic  foundations  of 
Scotch  missionaries  on  the  European  continent, 
particularly  to  the  Scotch  Benedictine  monasteries  in 
Germany,  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  were  combined  into  one  congregation  whose 
abbot-general  was  the  Abbot  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
James  at  Hatisbon.  The  first  Schottenkloeter  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge  was  Sackingen  in  Baden, 
founded  by  the  Irish  missionary,  St.  Fridolin,  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifth  century.    The  same  missionary 
is  said  to  have  founded  a  Schottenkloster  at  Constance. 
A  century  later  St.  Columbanus  arrived  on  the  con- 
tinent with  twelve  companions  and  founded  Anne- 
gray,  Luxeuil,  and  Fontaines  in  France,  Bobbio  in 
Italy.    During  the  seventh  century  the  disciples  of 
Columbanus  and  other  Irish  and  Scotch  missionaries 
founded  a  long  list  of  monasteries  in  what  is  now 
France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  The 
best  known  are:  St.  Gall  in  Switzerland.  Disiboden- 
berg  in  the  Rhine  Palatinate,  St.  Paul's  at  Besancon, 
Lure  and  Cusance  in  the  Diocese  of  Besancon,  Beze 
in  the  Diocese  of  Langres,  Kemiremont  and  Moyen- 
moutier  in  the  Diocese  of  Toul,  Fosses  in  the  Diocese 
of  Liege,  Mont-St- Michel  at  Pennine,  Ebersmunster 
in  Lower  Alsace,  St.  Martin  at  Cologne.    The  rule 
of  St.  Columbanus,  which  was  originally  followed 
in  most  of  these  monasteries,  was  soon  superseded 
by  that  of  St.  Benedict.    Later  Irish  missionaries 
founded  Honau  in  Baden  (about  721),  Murbach  in 
Upper  Alsace  (about  727),  Altomunster  in  Upper 
Bavaria  (about  749),  while  other  Irish  and  Scotch 
monks  restored  St-Michel  in  Thierache  (940),  Wol- 
sort  near  Namur  (945),  and,  at  Cologne,  the  Mon- 
asteries of  St.  Clement  (about  953),  St.  Martin 
(about  980),  St.  Symphorian  (about  990),  and  St. 
Pantaleon  (1042).    Towards  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
and  in  the  twelfth  century,  a  number  of  Schotten- 
kloster, intended  for  Scotch  and  Irish  monks  exclu- 
sively, sprang  up  in  Germany.    About  1072,  three 
Scotch  monks,  Marian,  John,  and  Candidus,  took 
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up  their  abode  at  the  little  Church  of  Weih-St- 
Peter  at  Ratisbon  Their  number  soon  increased 
and  a  larger  monastery  was  built  for  them  (about 
1090)  by  Burgravc  Otto  of  Ratisbon  and  his  brother 
Henry.  This  became  the  famous  Scotch  Monas- 
ter)' of  St.  Jacob  at  Ratisbon,  the  mother-houBe  of 
a  series  of  other  Schottenkloster.  It  founded  the 
Abbeys  of  St.  Jacob  at  Wllrzburg  (about  1134), 
St.  Algidius  at  Nuremberg  (1140),  St  Jacob  at  Con- 
■tance  (1142),  Our  Blessed  Ladv  at  Vienna  (1158). 
St.  Nicolas  at  Memmingcn  (1168),  Holy  Cross  at 
Eichstatt  (1194),  and  the  Priory  of  Kelheim  (1231). 
These,  together  with  the  Abbey  of  St.  Jacob  at  Erfurt 
(1036 1,  and  the  Priory  of  Weih-St -Peter  at  Ratisbon, 
formed  the  famous  congregation  of  the  German 
Schottenkloster  which  was  erected  by  Innocent  III 
in  1215,  with  the  Abbot  of  St.  Jacob  at  Ratisbon 
as  abbot-general.  In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  most  of  these  monasteries  were  on  the 
decline,  partly  for  want  of  Scotch  or  Irish  monks. 

gartly  on  account  of  great  laxity  of  discipline  ami 
nancial  difficulties.  In  consequence,  the  abbeys 
of  Nuremberg  and  Vienna  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Scotch  congregation  and  repeopled  by  German 
monks  in  1418.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Jacob  Wurzburg 
was  left  without  any  monks  after  the  death  of  Abl>ot 
Philip  in  1497.  It  WM  then  repeopled  by  German 
monks  and  in  1500  joined  the  congregation  of  Burs- 
feld.  In  1595,  however,  it  was  restored  to  the  Scotch 
congregation  and  continued  to  be  occupied  by  Scotch 
monks  until  its  suppression  in  1803.  The  abbey  of 
Constance  began  to  decline  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  was  suppressed  in  1530.  That 
of  Memmingen  also  disappeared  during  (he  early 
period  of  the  Protestant  Reformation.  The  Abbey 
of  Holy  Cross  at  Eichstatt  seems  to  have  ceased 
early  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  consequence 
of  the  Protestant  Reformation  in  Scotland  many 
Scotch  Benedictines  left  their  country  and  took 
refuge  in  the  Schottenkloster  of  Germany  during 
the  sixteenth  century.  The  Scotch  monasteries  in 
Ratisbon,  ICrfurt,  and  Wurzburg  again  began  to 
flourish  temporarily,  but  all  endeavours  to  regain 
the  monasteries  of  Nuremberg,  Vienna,  and  Con- 
stance for  monks  of  Scotch  nationality  were  useless. 
In  1692  Abbot  Placidus  Flcmming  of  Ratisl  Kin  reor- 
ganized the  Scotch  congregation  which  now  com- 
prised the  monasteries  of  Ratisbon,  Erfurt,  and 
Wunburg.  the  only  remaining  Schottenkloster  in 
Germany.  He  also  erected  a  seminary  in  connexion 
with  the  monastery  at  Ratisbon.  But  the  forced 
secularization  of  monasteries  in  1803  put  an  end  to 
the  Scotch  abbeys  of  Erfurt  and  Wllrzburg,  leaving 
St.  Jacob's  at  Ratisbon  as  the  only  surviving  Schot- 
tenkloster in  Germany.  Though  since  1827  this 
monastery  was  again  permitted  to  accept  novices, 
the  number  of  its  monks  dwindled  down  to  two  capit- 
ulars in  1862.  There  being  no  hope  of  anv  increase. 
Pius  I\  suppressed  this  last  Schottenkloster  in  his 
brief  of  o  September,  lStV2.  Its  revenues  were  dis- 
tribute! between  the  diocesan  seminary  of  Ratisbon 
and  the  Scotch  College  at  Rome. 
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Michael  <>tt. 

^k^"'  Cl*™**T-  J'-^iiil  theologian,  b.  at  It- 
ztltn  in  Hanover  Nov  lxji,:  ,|.  at  Po, tiers  23  Feb., 
18,.,.    He  rtudied  u.  the  German  College  at  Rome 


(1840-48)  and  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  on  17  May, 
1848.  For  a  time  he  filled  the  post  of  prefect  of 
studies  in  the  German  College;  subsequently  he  lec- 
tured in  the  Roman  College  on  dogmatic  theology, 
and  later  on  joined  the  theological  faculty  of  Vienna. 
In  1867  he  became  a  member  of  the  theological  com- 
mission appointed  to  prepare  the  preliminaries  for  the 
Vatican  Council.  On  his  refusal  to  take  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  the  Constitution  of  1867  he  was,  not  long 
after  the  council  had  been  prorogued,  deprived  of 
his  professorship  bv  the  Austrian  Government.  The 
remainder  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  the  teaching 
of  theology  in  the  Catholic  University  of  Poitiers 
where  he  succumbed  to  an  attack  of  pneumonia. 
Schrader's  thorough  grasp  of  scholastic  theology  is 
evidenced  by  the  many  works  that  bear  his  name. 
Chief  among  these  are:  "De  Deo  Creante";  "De 
triplici  Ordine";  eight  series  of  these,  dealing  with 
various  theological  questions,  e.  g.  predestination, 
actual  grace,  faith,  human  society;  "De  unitate  Ro- 
mana"  (according  to  Hurler,  by  far  his  ablest  work). 
He  assisted  Piuwaglia  in  several  of  his  works,  notably 
in  the  hitter's  monumental  treatise  on  the  Immacu- 
late Conception.  He  was  also  actively  engaged  in  the 
conduct  of  a  periodical  published  at  Vienna  (1864- 
67),  and  entitled  "  Der  I'apst  und  die  modemen 
Ideen".  The  Syllabus  of  Pius  IX  is  given  in  a  Ger- 
man translation  and  a  number  of  counter  proposit ions 
added  with  a  view  to  bringing  out  in  clearer  light  the 
exact  significance  of  the  errors  condemned  in  the 


Syllabus. 
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Schram  (Schramm),  Dominic,  a  Benedictine  theo- 
logian and  canonist,  b.  at  Bamberg,  24  October,  1722; 
d.  in  the  monastery  of  Banz  near  Bamberg,  21  Sep- 
tember, 1797.  He  took  vows  at  Banz,  13  November, 
1743,  and,  after  being  ordained  priest,  18  August, 
1748,  taught  at  his  monastery:  at  first,  mathematics 
(1757),  then  canon  law  (1760),  then  philosophy  11762) 
and,  soon  after,  theology.  In  17S2  he  reluctantly  ac- 
cepted the  position  of  prior  in  the  monastery  of 
Miehelsberg  at  Bamberg,  whence  he 
Banz  in  1787.  His  chief  works  are:  " 
theologian  dogmatic:?,  scholastica-,  ct  moralis.  me- 
thodo  scientifica  propositum",  3  vols.  (Augsburg, 
1768;  3d  edition,  Turin,  1837-9);  "Institutionw 
thcologiie  mvsticm".  2  vols.  (Ausburg.  1771;  3d  edi- 
tion. Paris,  lHtkS).  his  best  work;  Analysis  oi>erum 
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SS.  Patrum  et  scriptorum  eccli-siasticorum".  18  vols., 
reaching  as  far  as  St.  Damasus  (Augshurg  1780-98); 
"Instituiiom*  juris  .•celesiastici  publici  et  pnvati  , 
3  vols.  (Augsburg,  1774-5;  2dcd,  1782i;  'Fpitorae 
canonum  ecclcsiasticorum  ex  coneiliis  Gennanw  col- 
lecta"  (Augsburg,  1774);  and  a  newly-arranged  edi- 
tion of  the  "Sumina  Conciliorum"  of  Carranza  con- 
tinued up  to  Pius  VI,  4  vols.  (Augsburg.  1778). 

Ixvdmh.  [>it  SArt/MdlT  ./<#  Brnrdaimrr-fJrdm, ,  i,  Hnyrrn 
t7SO-tHS<j  lR»ti»bon.  ISSW)  II.  213-1 :  lit  rti.h,  \ommda*" 
Literatim,  III,  MO-l.  _ 

Michael  Ott. 

Schrank,  Fhanz  Paula  von,  naturalist,  b.at  Vam- 
bach  near  Sehardingon  the  Inn,  21  August,  1747;  d.  at 
Munich,  22  December,  1835.  At  the  age  of  nine  he 
commenced  his  studies  at  the  Jesuit  College  at  Pas- 
MUI,  and  at  fifteen  entered  the  Society  of  Jesus.  I  he 
first  year  of  his  novitiate  was  spent  at  Vienna,  and  the 
second  at  the  college  in  Ocdenburg,  Hungary,  where 
Father  Sluha,  a  former  missionary  in  Brazil,  interested 
him  in  the  studv  of  nature.  His  higher  studies  were 
made  successively  at  Raab,  Tyrnau,  and  Vienna.  HM 
strength  having  been  impaired  by  excessive  exertion 
•luring  his  IsXanical  ex]>edition,  he  was,  in  Dft9.  ap- 
pointed instructor  at  the  college  at  Linz.  After  the 
suppression  of  his  order,  he  moved  to  Vienna  where  he 
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sehenbuch  ,  etc.  In  the  last  days  of  his  life  the  in- 
defatigable  veteran  wrote  two  Scriptural  works- 
t^tupo,,  a  physico-theological  explanation  of  the  six 


doctorate  of  theology  in  177(5.  Having  returned  to 
his  native  place,  he  published  his  first  st  udies  in  natu- 
ral history;  " Beitrage  tur  Natureeschiehte"  U77R\ 

In  the  same  vear  he  was  called  to  thTrhair  of  n!ath£    vol  ?m    SE*t!K  <Au*sburK.  »«».  «6  Pp,  8°)  and  a 
matics  and  physics  at  the  ijceurn  J££!?S5    EXM"  ."9>mm.e,nta"l"J'^ilis  .'„  Gencsim" 
afterwards  to  that  of  rhetoric  at  Burghausen.  Here 
he  found  an  opportunity  of  studying  agriculture.  In 
1-H4,  he  became  professor  of  agriculture,  mining,  for- 
estry, botany,  and  zoology  at  the  University  of  Ingol- 

stadt   (later  re- 


Fbani  de  Pacla  Schbamk 
From  m  portrait  in  the  Biblioth4que  N'»- 
tionale.  Pan*,  engraved  by  F.  John 


moved  to  Land- 
shut).    In  1809 
the  Munich  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences 
elected    him  a 
member   on  the 
condition  of  his 
undertaking  the 
direction  of  the 
newly-established 
botanical  garden. 
To  this  task  he 
devoted  the  rest 
of  his  life.  Pos- 
sessed of  compre- 
hensive knowl- 
edge   and  keen 
judgment,  he  was 
highly  esteemed 
and  received 
many  public 
marks  of  honour 
and  distinction 


(SaUbach,  1835,  790  pp.  8°).  The  list  of  von 
hchranks  works  fills  nine  columns  in  the  "Biblio- 
(MgUU  des  eenvains  de  la  compagnie  de  Jesus" 

fJill.^;  Ak"d-  D",krlalr»  «>*  Backeb,  Bibl.  dr. 

"""""  ««  •»  compagnie  de  JUut,  V  frit  (Li*ge.  1859),  ,.  v. 

J.  Stein. 


.       .  a  -..ii  i&miuiia.liril. 

Acting  several  times  as  rector  during  the  years  of  his 
professorship  at  Ingolstadt  and  I^andshut*  he  had  on 
manv  occasions  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  univer- 
sity during  the  French  and  Austrian  occupations. 

Schrank 'a  activity  as  a  writer  is  reallv  astonishing. 
\V  e  know  of  more  than  forty  original  works  and  about 
two  hundred  dissertations  and  shorter  studies  from  his 
pen.    His  excellent  descriptions  of  flora  are  distin- 
guished by  originality,  clear  presentation,  and  logical 
classification.    The  following  works  are  especially 
worthy  of  note:  "Baycrische  Flora"  (Munich,  1789); 
"Primitia>  florae  salisburgensis"  (Frankfurt,  1792); 
and  above  all,  "Flora  monacensis"  (Munich,  1811- 
1820),  with  four  hundred  coloured  plates  bvJoh.  Nepo- 
mucene  Mayrhofer.    Not  less  valuable  are  the  fruits 
of  his  scientific  travels  partly  undertaken  under  the 
auspices  and  at  the  expense  of  the  Munich  Academy 
of  Science*.    Among  these  are  to  be  mentioned:  Fr. 
von  Paula  Schrank  and  R.  C.  Moll,  "  Naturhistorische 
Bnefe  uher  Oesterreich,  Salsburg,  Passau,  und  Berg- 
tesgaden"  (Salzburg,  1785),  and  "Reise  nach  den 
sOdlichen  C.ebirgen  von  Bayern,  etc.,  im  Jahr  1788" 
(Munich,  1793).    In  these  expeditions  Schrank  took 
Linrueus's  travels  for  the  study  of  natural  history  as 
his  model.    Among  his  physiological  works  must  be 
mentioned  his  study:  "Von  den  Nebengefassen  der 
Pflaruen  und  ihrem  Nutzen"  (Halle,  1791),  in  which 
he  attributes  to  the?  hairs  of  plant*  the  function  of  ab- 
sorbing moisture;   and  some  essays  in  the  "MQn- 
chener  Denkschriften"  for  1809-1810  on  the  move- 
ment of  infusoria,  and  on  "Priestley's  green  matter", 
etc.    His  extensive  corres|>ondenee,  as  director  of  the 
botanical  garden,  with  all  countries  of  Europe  and  the 
Last  and  West  Indies  redounded  to  the  benefit  of  this 
institution,  which  under  his  administration  became 
one  of  t  he  richest  in  German  v.    To  this  botanical 
garden  he  dedicate.!  a  work  in  two  folio  volumes  with 
100  coloured  plates:  "Plant*  rariores  horti  aeade- 
mici  Monacensis  descriptje  et  iconihus  illustratas" 
(Is.  19).    His  numerous  detached  studies  on  questions 
of  natural  history  may  be  found  in  "Munchencr 
Denkschriften",  "Zeitschrift  der  Regenshurger  bo- 
tanischen  Gesellschaft",  "Hoppe's  botanisches  Ta- 


Schraudolph,  Johann,  historical  mdnter.  b.  at 
Oberstdorf  in  the  Allgau,  1808;  d.  31  May,  1879  As 
pupil  and  assistant  of  Heinrich  Hess  he  painted  five 
■MOM  from  the  life  of  St.  Boniface  in  the  basilica 
at  .Munich:  St.  Boniface  preaching;  his  consecration 
as  bishop;  the  cutting  down  of  Thor's  oak;  the 
anointing  of  Pepin;  and  the  burial  of  St.  Boniface 
In  these  frescoes  Schraudolph  justified  the  confidence 
placed  in  him  by  his  master  who  had  already  tested 
J"  work  in  the  Church  of  All  Saints  where  Schrau- 
dolph had  painted  scenes  from  the  history  of  Moses 
figures  of  David,  Saul,  etc.    Some  of  his  devotional' 
ESff?  became  very  popular:  the  Virgin  with  the 
Child  Jesus;  St.  Agnes;  Christ  as  the  Friend  of  chil- 
dren; a  eucharistic  service,   etc.     His  carofullv- 
executed  sketches  for  the  life  of  St.  Boniface  were 
greatly  admired  by  fellow  artists.    On  the  recommen- 
dation of  Hess  he  received  an  important  commission 
from  Louis  I,  namely  the  painting  of  the  frescoes  for 
the  cathedral  of  Speyer.    Although  he  had  already 
travelled  once  through  Italy  under  the  guidance 
of  J.  Ant.  Forster  and  had  made  numerous  copies 
of  the  old  masters,  yet  he  considered  it  necessary 
to  make  a  new  journey  to  Rome  and  Overbeck  for 
the  sake  of  this,  the  great  work  of  his  life.  Unfor- 
tunately in  his  studies  he  laid  more  stress  on  grace 
and  tenderness  than  upon  force  and  depth.  Con- 
sequently the  lack  of  the  two  last  mentioned  quali- 
ties is  perceptible  in  his  frescoes  for  the  austere  and 
stately  imperial  cathedral,  while  correctness,  harmony, 
and  a  devout  spirit  are  unmistakably  present  in  the 
large  compositions.    He  made  sure  of  the  unity 
of  the  series  by  keeping  his  assistants  (his  brother 
Claudius,  Hellweger,  Andr.  Mayer,  etc.)  in  strict 
subordination  to  himself,  by  retaining  for  himself 
the  designing  of  all  the  compositions  for  the  cupola, 
the  three  choirs,  and  most  of  those  for  the  nave,  by 
drawing  the  most  important  cartoons  and  painting 
the  most  difficult  pictures  himself.    The  unifying  con- 
ception of  all  the  frescoes  is:  the  Divine  plan  of  salva- 
tion with  special  reference  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
the  other  patron  saints  of  the  cathedral,  the  deacon 
Stephen,  Pope  St.  Stephen,  and  St.  Bernard.  After 
the  completion  of  this  undertaking  Schraudolph 
enjoyed  the  unchanging  favour  of  the  king,  who 
frequently  inspected  the  numerous  oil-paintings  pro- 
duced in  Schraudolph's  studio,  and  at  times  bought 
them  for  himself  or  the  Pinakothek. 

FonjrrEH.  Ge*ch.  Her  drulnehrn  KunM,  V  I  l..  ipii(r.  ISftO):  Idem. 
on  the  frevwt  in  thn  cuthrrlnil  of  Speycr  in  the  Dcut*rhr<  Kumt- 
blntt,  no.  15  (lyipiis.  IHVli;  SrriirsvnLi..  Hrtehreihunt  dtr 
MUnrhrnrr  lia*itika  (Munich,  1875);  Pecht,  Gttch.  der  Man- 
earner  Kuntl  (Munich,  1888). 

G.  GlETMANN. 

Schubert,  Franz,  composer,  b.  at  Vienna,  31  Janu- 
ary', 1797;  d.  there  19  November,  1829.  He  studied 
under  his  father,  and  subsequently  under  Holzcr  and 
Salieri,  and  in  1807,  was  first  boy  soprano  in  the 
Lichtenthal  choir.  In  October,  1808,  he  entered  the 
Imperial  Choristers  School,  anil  soon  gave  ev  idence 
of  extraordinary  musical  genius  as  a  composer,  his 
first  effort  being  a  pianoforte  duet,  early  in  1810. 
During  181 1  and  1812  he  produced  many  instrumental 
pieces,  also  a  "Salve  Rcgina"  and  a  "Kyric".  He 
left  the  Choir  School  in  November,  1812,  and  took  up 
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work  as  a  schoolmaster  in  order  to  avoid  conscription. 
His"Firat  Mass  in  F"  was  finished  on  22  July,  1814, 
and  performed  by  the  Lichtenthal  choir  under  the 
direction  of  Holier.  Competent  critics  haw  pro- 
nounced this  mass  as  |M'rhaps  the  most  wonderful 
first  work  by  any  comiioser,  save  in  the  case  of 
Beethoven's  "Mass  in  C  .  Schubert  conducted  the 
second  performance  at  the  August inian  church  on 
26  October,  his  brother,  Ferdinand,  presiding  at  the 
organ.  During  the  same  year  he  produced  a  sym- 
phony and  a  "Salve  Kcgina",  as  well  as  some  songs 
and  instrumental  pieces.  His  famous  "Erl  King  ', 
dates  from  November,  1815,  as  does  his  "Mass  in  G 
— wonderful  for  a  boy  of  eighteen.  His  compositions 
for  1810  include  a  "Salve  Hi-gina",  a  "Stabat  Mater", 
a  "Tantum  Ergo",  and  a  "Magnificat",  as  also  two 
svmphonies.  and  some  delightful  songs,  including  the 

"Wanderer".  He 
conducted  the  mu- 
sic at  high  Mass 
at  the  Altlcrchen- 
felder  church  on 
Easter  Sunday, 
1820,  and  in  the 
same  year  pro- 
duced an  Easter 
cantata  and  an 
opera.  His  produc- 
tivity from  1821 
lo  1824  was  enor- 
mous, "Uosa- 
munde"  and  his 
"Mass  in  A  flat" 
being  of  per- 
manent value.  His 
glorious  "Ave 
.Maria  "dates  from 
1825,  apropos  of 
which  he  writes 
that  at  the  time  he  was  filled  with  overpowering  de- 
votion to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  The  tim  e  Shakcsperian 
songs  of  1826  are  still  of  interest.  In  1827  he  was 
gratified  with  a  eulogy  from  the  dying  Beethoven, 
whom  he  visited  in  his  last  illness,  and  whose  remains 
he  followed  to  the  grave.  He  subsequently  wrote  an 
opera,  a  number  of  songs,  and  the  second  part  of  the 
"Winterreise".  Early  in  June,  1827,  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  musical  society  of  Vienna,  and  in 
1828.  produced  his  marvellous  "Symphony  in  C", 
his  "Muss  in  E  flat",  an  oratorio,  a  hvmn  to  the 
Holy  Ghost,  o  string  quartet,  a  "Tantum  Ergo"  in 
h  flat,  and  a  lovely  "  Bcncdietus".  His  last  appear- 
ance in  publie  wtis  on  3  November,  1828,  when  he 
went  to  hear  his  brother's  new  "Requiem":  he  died 
a  fortnighi  later,  and  his  obsequies  were  celebrated 
in  the  little  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph  in  Margaret  hen.  On 
21  Novemlier,  the  body  was  interred  at  Wiihring, 
close  to  tin-  grave  of  Beethoven,  and  on  23  Decem- 
ber his  solemn  month's  mind  was  celebrated  in  the 
Augustinian  Church,  when  a  "Requiem"  bv  Huttcn- 
brenner  was  performed.  Tin-  corpse  w:is  re-interred 
in  the  central  cemetery,  Vienna,  on  23  September, 

isss  Schubert  produced  a  phenomenal  amount 
ol  mum?,  In-  wnge  alone  numbering  al>out  six  hundred 
and  three  His  compositions  came  into  prominence 
owu.it  to  their  advocacy  by  l.iszt,  Schumann,  and 
Mendelssohn,  but  ho  was  in  advance  of  his  time  and 
W  WM  not  until  thirty  years  after  his  death  that  bis 
wonderful  gentus  was  fullv  appreciated.    Essaying  all 

form*  of  rompowtion,  ha  was  successful  in  all.' and  he 
m:.>  !»•  p^u-di-d  n  second  only  to  Beethoven.  In 
B^^'!!P^Wl,N,^Ph«my.hw',Ko»amuniIe" 
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of  his 


his  "Mam  in  I:  flat  ".  and  about  a  dozen 
■Oflga  are  immortal  masterpieces. 

8&t "{.  %^td!E%&*7L '  2w         :  fW. 

w  .  H.  Grattan-Flakid. 


Schwane,  Joseph,  a  theological  writer,  b.  at  Dors- 
ten  in  Westphalia,  2  April,  1824;  d.  at  Munster,  6 
June,  1892.  After  receiving  his  early  education  at 
Dorstcn  ami  Recklinghausen,  he  studied  philosophy 
and  theology  at  Munster  (1843-7),  and  upon  his 
ordination  to  the  priesthood,  29 May,  1847,  continued 
his  studies  for  two  years  at  the  universities  of  Bonn 
and  Tubingen.  Hereupon  he  became  director  of 
Count  von  Galen's  institute  at  Munster,  was  privat- 
docent  in  church  history,  moral  theology,  and  history 
of  dogmatics  at  the  University  of  Munster  (1853-9), 
and  assistant  professor  (1850-67).  In  1867  he  was 
appointed  professor-in-onlinary  of  moral  theology, 
history  of  dogmatics,  and  symbolism,  at  the  same 
time  lecturing  on  dogmatic  theology  along  with  the 
aged  Berlage,  whom  he  succeeded  as  professor  of 
dogmatic  theology  in  1881.  Leo  XIII  honoured 
him  with  the  title  of  domestic  prelate  in  1890.  His 
chief  work  is  "  Dogmengeschichte ",  the  pioneer 
Catholic  work  of  its  land,  covering  the  entire  history 
of  dogmatics  (4  vols.,  I,  Munster,  1862  ;  2nd  ed., 
Freiburg.  1892;  II,  Munster,  1869;  2nd  ed.,  Freiburg. 
1895;  III,  Freiburg,  1882;  IV,  Freiburg,  1890).  His 
larger  works  in  the  field  of  mond  theology  are:  "Die 
thcologischc  l^ehre  uber  die  Vertriige  mit  Beruck- 
sichtigung  der  Civilgeactze,  besonders  der  prcus- 
sischen,  allgemein  deutschen  und  f ranzosisehen " 
(Munster.  1871;  2nd  ed.,  1872);  "Die  Gerechtigkeit 
und  die  damit  verwandten  sittlichen  Tugenden  und 
Pfliehtcn  des  gesellschaft lichen  Lebcns"  (Freiburg, 
1873);  "Spcziclle  Moraltheologic"  (Freiburg,  1878- 
1885).  Smaller  works  are:  "Dasgottliche  Vorherwissen 
und  seine  neuesten  Gcgner"  (Munster,  1855);  "Di 
controversia,  quie  de  valore  baptismi  ruereticorum 
inter  S.  Stcphanum  Papam  et  S.  Cyprianum  agitata 
sit,  commentatio  historico-dogmatica"  (Munster, 
1860);  "De  operibus  supererogatoriis  et  consiliis 
evangelicis  in  genere"  (Munster,  1868);  "Die  eucha- 
ristische  Opferhandlung"  (Freiburg,  1889);  "Ueber 
die  scientia  me«lia  und  ihre  Verwcndiing  fur  die  Ix'hre 
von  der  Gnadc  und  Freiheit"  in  "Tubingcr  theol. 
Quart  alschrift",  XXXII  (1850),  394-159,  and  numer- 
ous other  contributions  to  theological  magazines. 

Chronik  drr  Akadrmit  ru  Manttrr.  VII  (1K92-3).  4  aq.'  LaC- 
ciieiit  in  Alk'm.  drulicht  Biogr.;  I.I  V  (Letpjig.  10O8).  26S-9. 

Michael  Ott. 

Schwann,  Theodor,  German  physiologist  and 
founder  of  the  theory  of  the  cellular  structure  of 
animal  organisms;  b.  at  Neuss.  7  December,  1810; 
d.  at  Cologne,  11  January,  1.VS2.  He  studied  med- 
icine at  Bonn,  where  one  of  his  teachers  was  the 
celebrated  physiologist  John  Miiller,  and  also  at 
Wtirzhurg,  and  at  Berlin  where  he  obtained  his 
degree  in  1S34.  HLs  dissertation  for  the  doctorate 
on  the  breathing  of  the  embryo  of  the  hen  in  the  egg, 
"  De  necessitate  a»ris  atmosplucrici  ad  evolutionem 
pulli  in  ovo  incubato"  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  medical  world.  After  graduation  he  acted  as 
assistant  in  the  anatomical  museum  at  Berlin;  in 
1839  he  becaOM  ptufeaaUl  of  anatomy  at  the  Catholic 

University  of  Louvam;  in  1S4S  professor  of  physi- 
ology and  comparative  anatomv  at  I.iegc  and  in 
lv-ui  retired  from  teaching.  Schwann  proved  that 
animal  cells  are  in  morphological  :ind  physiological 
accordance  with  those  of  plants,  and  that  all  animal 
tissues  proceed  partly  from  cells  and  are  partly  com- 
posed  of  them.  He  i>stablished  this  theory  in  his 
chief  work:  "  Mikroskopische  rntersiichungen  iiber 
die  flsreinstimmung  in  der  Struktur  und  dim 
Waehstum  der  Tiere  und  Pflanz.eii "  (Berlin,  I839K 
Before  this  John  Purkinje  ( 1787-1 869 >  had  pointed 
out  the  analogy  between  the  nuclei  of  the  animal  cell 
and  of  the  plant  cell,  still  Schwann  deserve*  the  credit 
of  having  developed  and  established  this  theory. 
Kolliker's  cellular  physiology  and  Virehow's  cellular 
pathology  are  base<l  on  Schwann's  theory.  Schwann 
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also  disco vered  the  cells  of  the  nails  and  feathers, 
what  are  called  the  Tomes  fibres  of  the  h-cth,  the 
nuclei  of  the  smooth  and  strqied  muscle-fibres,  and 
the  envelope  of  the  nerve-fibres  (Schwann's  envelope). 
Moreover,  in  1S,'J6  he  discovered  that  pepsin  was  the 
substance  that  produced  albuminous  digestion  in 
the  stomach;  in  1844  he  produced  the  first  artificial 
gastric  fistula,  and  called  attention  to  the  importance 
of  the  gall  in  digestion.  He  discovered  the  organic 
nature  of  yeast  at  the  same  time  as  Cagniard  Latour. 
although  independent Iv  of  the  latter,  and  proved 
that  the  yeast-cella  take  the  material  necessary  for 
reproduction  and  development  from  the  substance 
capable  of  fermentation.  In  a  separate  treatise 
he  pro  veil  the  weakness  of  the  theory  of  spontaneous 
generation.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned 
Schwann  wrote  a  number  of  papers  for  medical 
journals  and  for  the  reports  of  the  Belgian  Academy. 

fiioyrapAin-Aci  Ltxikon  der  hrrtomotndrn  Arritt,  V,  313; 
Brrhnrr  kiinitehe  n'oehrn*chrifl  (1882),  03.  u«:rolofy. 

Leopold  Senfelder. 

Schwanthaler,  Lcdwio  von,  founder  of  the  mod- 
ern Romantic  school  of  sculpture,  b.  at  Munich  in 
1802;  d.  there,  1848.  He  received  a  thorough  classi- 
cal education  but  even  as  a  boy  was  fond  of  modelling 
in  wax;  then,  led  by  patriotism,  he  took  to  the  paint- 

1^   ing  of  battle 

scenes  and  with 
Pocci  he  drew  up 
the  scheme  of  a 
^^■H  procession  "f  ro- 

B^/jB  mantic  knights 

proceeding  to  a 
tournament.  King 
Maximilian  I 
commissionedhim 
to  design  mytho- 
logical reliefs  for 
an  epergne,  which 
was  never  wholly 
carried  out  and 
was  later  melted 
down.  A  few  wax 
models  that  have 
been  preserved 
are  very  fine. 
Schwanthaler 
Lovwio  ScawAMBAua  made    a  great 

many  reliefs,  taken  from  the  stories  of  the  Greek  gods 
and  "hemes,  for  the  salons  of  the  Glyptothek  at  Mu- 
nich. Before  tbeV  were  actually  executed  he  visited 
Thorwaldsen  at  Rome.  At  a  later  date  he  spent  a 
considerable  length  of  time  »t  Rome,  where  he  was 
bonotmd  by  a  large  number  of  commissions  from 
King  Louis  \  of  Bavaria.  He  prepared  the  models  of 
the  twenty-live  statues  of  artists  of  the  Pinakothek 
and  made  the  drawings  for  the  Greek  poets  intended 
for  the  new  palace.  He  modelled  a  "Triumphal  Pro- 
cession of  Bacchus"  on  a  frieze  143  feet  long  for  the 
palace  of  Duke  Maximilian.  This  was  followed  by 
the  large  reliefs  at  Ratisbon  for  the  princes  of  Thurn 
and  Taxi*.  He  carried  out  in  a  free  manner  one  of 
Rauch's  designs,  the  victorious  "Gcrmania",  on  one 
of  the  pediment*  of  the  YYalhalla  near  Rat  ishon.  A 
design  of  his  own.  the  "Battle  of  .\rminius,"  is  exe- 
OUted  on  the  cither  pediment. 

Entirely  his  own  composition  also  is  the  "Bavaria 
as  protectress  of  the  aiis  on  the  pediment  of  the  ex- 
hibition hall.  The  colossal  statue  of  Bavaria.  02  feet 
high,  above  the  Hall  of  Tame  at  Munich  greatly  added 
to  his  reputation.  He  constantly  received  commis- 
sions both  from  near  and  far  for  monuments  in  hon- 
our of  rulers,  generals,  and  artists.  The  impatience 
of  those  who  nave  him  commissions,  especially  the  in- 
sistence on  haste  of  King  I^ouis  and  of  the  architect 
Klenite,  led  Schwanthaler  into  the  error  of  overpro- 
duction and  perfunctoriness.  On  the  other  hand  he 
XIII.— 38 


exhibited  an  astonishing  inventive  faculty  which 
seemed  never  to  repeat  itself,  which  showed  freshness 
and  animation  in  the  presentation,  and  a  grasp  of 
monumental  size  and  classic  beauty  in  the  general  con- 
ception of  works  t  hat  usually  were  arranged  in  cycles. 
It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  execution  of  the  de- 
tails was  frequently  faulty.  He  exhibited  great  skill 
in  the  treat ment  of  medieval  and  modern  dress.  Con- 
trary to  his  natural  inclination  he  was  constantly 
obliged  to  t  reat  antique  subjects,  but  he  brought  lo  his 
task  a  classically-trained  mind  and  taste. 

I.Crke,  Qach.  dcr  PUutik  (Leipxis.  1871).  II.  a  cnrotully-con- 
■Mlrml  judgment;  Prcirr.  (inch.  dcr  Afflnr hmrr  Kuntt  (Munich. 
1888);  von  Kchu,  Owei.  dcr  nnurrn  Kunrt.  II  I  1hi.Ii. 

G.  GlETMANN. 

Schwarti,  Petxr  Georob.  See  Niger,  Peter 
Georue. 

Schwarz  (Schwartz),  Berthold,  a  German  friar, 
reputed  the  inventor  of  gunpowder  and  firearms. 
There  has  been  much  difference  of  opinion  regarding 
the  bearer  of  this 
name  and  his  share 
in  the  discovery 
attributed  to  him. 
He  was  a  Francis- 
can, and  is  said  to 
have  been  bom  in 
Freiburg  in  the 
first  half  of  the 
thirteenth  cen- 
tury. He  took 
the  name  of  Ber- 
thold in  religion, 
to  which  was  ap- 
pended the  ad- 
jective Schwarz 
(black),  either  on 
account  of  the 
colour  of  his  habit 
or  because  he  was 
looked  on  as  being 
addicted  to  the 
black  art.  It  was 
in  the  course  of  his  studies  in  alchemy  that  he  discovered 
the  explosive  proper!  ie*  of  gunpowder  which  he  ap- 
plied to  firearms.  A  monument  was  erected  to  him  in 
his  birthplace  in  1853.  The  history  of  the  invention 
of  gunpowder  is  wTapjied  in  obscurity.  The  Chinese 
and  Arabs  are  said  to  have  been  familiar  with  burn- 
ing mixtures,  anil  as  early  as  a.  d.  fioO  Greek  fire  was 
brought  to  Constantinople.  Roger  Bacon  ( 1246-94 1 
mentions  the  explosive  properties  of  saltpetre  mix- 
tures in  his  "De  sccrctis  operibus  artis  et  natune", 
c.  6,  though  he  does  not  lay  claim  to  the  discovery. 
The  first  to  attribute  it  and  its  subsequent  applica- 
tion to  the  friar  of  Freiburg  seems  to  have  been  Felix 
Hemmelin  (1389-1404)  of  Zurich  in  his  "  De  nobihtate 
et  rusticitate  dialogus"  (c.  1450).  He  states  some- 
what vaguely  that  the  discovery  was  made  within 
200  vears  of  the  time  of  his  writing.  This  would 
apparently  make  Berthold  a  contem|»orary  of  Bacon. 
Manv  later  writers,  however,  place  hmr  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  while  some  give  1854,  the  date 
inscribed  upon  his  monument,  as  the  tune  of  his 
discovery,  others  simply  give  him  credit  for  the  in- 
vention "of  firearms  and  notably  of  brass  cannon. 
For  a  critical  stu.lv  of  the  question  cf.  Hansjacob 
who  concludes  that  Berthold  lived  in  the  thirteenth 
century  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  Bacon  having 
learned  the  discovery  from  him.  While  it  is  |>erhai>s 
impossible  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  he 
was  the  first  to  make  the  discovery  of  gunpowder, 
it  is  commonly  admitted  that  the  invention  of  hre- 
arms  is  due  to  him.  ,  „  .  .    .    «  i  -^ 

HAMWAron.  Dtr  Schimrit  Brrlkold.  Dcr  Brfindrr  dtt  .SrAiM- 
pulreri  it.  dcr  Ptutraaffen  (Freiburg,  ISfll). 

Henry  M.  Brock. 


11.  i  lie-  :   Sen*  ah* 
Krimi  a  wooitcut  in  Tbevet'a  Livre  <i*» 
Vraia  PourtraiU,  IW,  1584 
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Scbw&rzburg,  two  small  principalities  of  Central 
Germany,  Schwarxburg-Rudolstadt  and  Schwars- 
burg-Sondershausen,  which,  however,  have  been  con- 
nected by  personal  union  under  one  sovereign  since 
1909.  The  principality  of  Schwarxburg-Rudolstadt 
has  an  area  of  363  square  miles,  and  in  1910  had 
100,712  inhabitant.  Tho  territory  of  the  state  con- 
sists of  two  non-contiguous  districts,  the  Upper  Barony 
in  Thuringia  and  the  Lower  Barony  south  of  the 
Han  Mountains.  The  Upper  Barony  (capital, 
RudolMa.lt  •  has  an  area  of  280  square  miles;  the 
Lower  Barony  (capital,  Frankenhausen)  an  area  of 
83  square  miles.  The  Upper  Barony  includes  the 
exclave  of  Leutenberg  lying  to  the  east.  As  regards 
religion,  in  1905,  of  90.835  inhabitants  95,641  were 
Lutherans,  99-1  Catholics,  and  82  Jews.  Consequently 
the  Catholics  number  only  one  per  cent  of  the 
population;  in  1871  they  numbered  only  one-tenth 
per  cent.  The  principality  of  Schwarzburg-Sondcrs- 
nausen  has  an  area  of  about  333  square  miles,  and 
in  1910  had  89,984  inhabitants.  The  territory  of 
this  state  also  consists  of  two  main  districts  called 
the  Lower  Barony  situated  south  of  the  liars,  and 
the  Upper  Barony  in  Thuringia  south  of  the  Prussian 
city  of  Erfurt.  The  Lower  Barony  (capital,  Sondors- 
hausen)  is  in  area  about  200  square  miles,  while  the 
Upper  Barony  (capital,  Arnstadt)  has  an  area  of 
about  132  square  miles.  In  1905  of  the  85,152  in- 
habitants of  Schwarsburg-Sondcrshausen  83,389  were 
Lutherans,  1521  Catholics,  and  195  Jews.  The 
Catholics,  therefore,  number  nearly  two  per  cent 
of  the  population;  in  1871  they  were  only  three-tenths 
per  cent. 

The  Schwarzburg  principalities  are  a  part  of  tho 
region  occupied  by  the  old  tribe  of  the  Thuringians, 
who  in  the  sixth  century  succumbed  to  the  united 
attack  of  the  German  tribes  of  the  Franks  and  Saxons. 
In  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries  several  counts 
became  independent  rulers  in  different  parts  of  the 
Thuringian  tenitorv.  Among  these  were  the  counts 
of  Keverenburg  (Kafernburg).  from  whom  sprang 
the  princely  house  of  Schwarzburg.  which  takes  its 
name  from  a  castle  on  the  small  Thuringian  river 
railed  Schwana.  Gundar  (Gunther),  a  son  of  the 
Prankish  king  Ixithair  IV,  is  regarded  as  the  founder 
of  the  family.  The  first  count  mentioned  in  a  docu- 
ment is  Sisso  III  (1009-fiO).  In  the  course  of  time 
appeared  the  ruling  lines  of  Kafernburg,  Schwarz- 
burg, and  the  senior  and  cadet  lines  of  Blankenburg. 
In  1548  Gunther  XL,  who  was  also  called  Gunthrr 
with  the  Heavy  Jaw,  again  united  nil  the  lands  of 
Schwarzburg  under  his  rule.  The  territories  were 
again  divided  by  various  partitions  ami  treaties,  and 
finally,  by  the  llaup(re:et*  of  Ilm  in  1599,  into  the 
two  domains  and  lines  of  Schwarxburg-Rudolstadt 
and  Schwarzburg-Arnstadt  (or  Schwarsburg-Son- 
dershauscn  In  1710  Kmperor  Joseph  I  raised 
Ixiuis  Frederick  I  of  Sehwarzhurg-Rudolatadt  to 
the  rank  of  a  hereditary  prince  of  tho  empire.  In 
1713  primogeniture  was  "introduced,  and  a  treatv  of 
succession  was  made  with  Srhwarzburg-Sonders- 
hauscn.  In  1S07  Diuis  Frederick  II  joined  the  Con- 
federation of  the  Rhine;  in  1815  Prince  Frederick 
Gunther  joined  the  German  Confederation.  In  the 
war  of  1S06  between  Prussia  and  Austria  the  govern- 
ment voted  against  the  Austrian  proposal  for  the 
mobilisation  of  the  forces  of  the  confederation  against 
Prussia.  Ruler  and  people  joined  the  North  German 
Confederation.  Since  IH71  the  principality  has  been 
one  of  the  confederated  states  of  the  ( lerman  Empire. 
Prince  t.tlnther  Victor  (b.  1852)  has  been  the  ruler 
since  1  si  10. 

In  SchwarsburR-Arnsta.lt  the  sons  of  Christian 
uutiincr  1  founded,  without  prejudice  to  the  unitv 
M  We  original  territory,  three  lines,  those  of  Sonders- 
hmisen  Arnstadt.  and  Eheleben.  However,  the 
two  latter  lines  became  extinct  (Arnstadt  in  1009 


and  Ebclebcn  in  1681).  After  the  death  of  Anthony 
Gunther  I  of  the  Sondershausen  line  his  two  sons 
divided  the  government  between  them  and  founded 
the  lines  of  Sondershausen  and  Arnstadt.  In  1697 
the  Prince  of  Schwarsburg-Sondcrshausen  was  made 
a  princo  of  the  empire,  and  his  territory  declared  an 
independent  principality  of  the  empire;  the  same 
rank  and  independence  of  territory  was  conferred 
upon  the  ruler  of  Schwarzburg- Arnstadt  in  1709. 
Before  this  they  hat!  been  under  the  suzerainty  of 
various  German  stales.  The  house  of  Schwarzburg- 
Anutadt  became  extinct  in  1716,  The  Prince  of 
Sehwarsburg-Sondcrshausen  became  the  sole  ruler 
of  the  territory,  which  took  the  name  of  Schwarsburg- 
Sondcrshausen.  The  law  of  primogeniture  had  been 
introduced  in  Sondershausen  in  1713,  and  a  treatv 
of  succession  had  been  made  with  Rudolstadt.  In 
1806  Prince  Gunther  Frederick  Charlen  secretly 
supported  Prussia  in  the  war  between  Prussia  and 
France.  Napoleon,  on  this  account,  sent  a  French 
army  into  the  territory  of  Schwarzburg,  which  plun- 
dered and  devastated  the  countrv.  In  1807  the 
prince  joined  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and 
in  1815  entered  the  German  Confederation.  In 
186*1,  in  the  war  lietween  Prussia  and  Austria,  both 
prince  and  people  were  opposed  to  the  mobilisation 
of  the  forces  of  the  confederation  against  Prussia. 
They  declared  themselves  on  the  side  of  Prussia, 
and  the  count ry  joined  the  North  German  Confeder- 
ation. In  1871  the  principality  became  one  of  the 
confederated  state*  of  the  German  Empire.  With 
the  death  of  Prince  Charles  Gunther  in  1909  the 
Sondershausen  line  became  extinct.  In  virtue  of 
the  treaty  of  succession  of  1713  the  sovereignty 
went  to  I*rince  Gunther  Victor  of  Sehwarzburg- 
Rudolstadt.  who  since  then  has  called  himself  Prime 
of  Schwarzburg.  The  two  principalities  have  not 
at  the  present  time  lost  their  constitutional  inde- 
pendence by  this  personal  union;  however,  a  closer 
union  of  the  two  states  is  frequently  urged.  The 
marriage  of  Prince  Gunther  Victor  of  Schwarzburg 
being  without  issue,  Prince  Sizso  of  Leutenberg  has 
been  recognised  as  a  member  of  the  ruling  house  of 
equal  rank,  and  was  made  Prince  of  Schwarzburg  in 
1896.  Prince  Siszo  is  the  son  of  Prince  Frederick 
Gunther,  who  died  in  1867,  by  his  morganatic  mar- 
riage with  the  Countess  von  Reina,  and  the  sover- 
eignty of  both  states  will  devolve  upon  him  when 
Prince  Gunther  Victor  dies. 

Before  the  great  religious  schism  of  the  sixteenth 
century-  the  Schwarzburg  domains  belonged,  in 
ecclesiastical  matters,  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Mainz. 
The  permanent  representative  of  the  archbishop  in 
Thuringia  was  an  auxiliary  bishop  who  resided  at 
Erfurt.  The  Reformation  found  early  entrance  into 
Schwarzburg.  In  the  Upper  Ramnv  it  was  definitively 
introduced  by  Count  Henry  XXXII  (153l-3>>>. 
who  was  called  the  "Reformer".  At  his  death  the 
Upper  Barony  fell  to  Count  Gunther  XL  (1526-521 
At  first  under  the  pressure  exerted  by  his  feudal 
suzerain,  the  strictly  Catholic  Duke  George  of  Saxe- 
Meissen,  Gunther  remained  a  Catholic;  still  he  en- 
couraged the  new  doctrine  and,  at  the  Diet  of  Ratis- 
bon  in  1511.  went  over  publicly  to  the  Protestant 
side.  All  Catholic  life  vanished  "completely  from  his 
territories.  In  the  Catholic  era  the  Schwarzburg 
territories  had  belonged  to  the  Archdeancry  of  Jech- 
aburg,  where  in  1004  a  monaster,-  of  August inian 
Canons  Regular  had  been  established;  in  1552  the 
monastery  received  a  Lutheran  dean,  and  in  1572 
was  secularized.  Venerable  architectural  monu- 
ments still  give  proof  of  the  flourishing  conditions 
of  Catholic  life  in  the  era  lieforc  the  Reformation, 
although  a  large  number  of  Catholic  edifices  were 
destroyed  during  the  Peasants'  War  in  1525.  Cele- 
brated memorials  of  this  period  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  Paulinsella  (intended  both  for 
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_  nuns),  which  was  established  in  1106  by 

MnriS*  " *'  .SSSft  °f  thr,-  Thurin»an  Count 
Moncho,  jointly  with  her  son  Werner,  and  was  sup- 
pressed in  1534;  further,  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  at 
Arnstadt,  the  church  at  Stadtilm,  and  many  village 
churches,  which  have  excellent  carvings  from  the 
celebrated  school  of  carving  in  the  Benedictine  Mon- 
astery of  Saalfeld. 

In  1771  Catholic  services  were  held  again  in  the 
principality    of    Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt    for  the 
miners  who  had  come  from  Austria,  and  had  been 
granted  the  right  to  exercise  their  religion,  but  not 
in  public.    Catholics  received  the  right  of  publicly 
exercising  their  religion  when  the  principality  joined 
the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  and  later  joined  the 
German  Confederation.    In  both  principalities  the 
periodical  church  services  were  under  the  care  of 
priests  from  Erfurt.    Much  of  the  credit  for  the 
further  development  of  Catholic  affairs  in  Schwarz- 
burg-Rudolstadt is  due  to  James  Hermann  von  Ber- 
\l  j'  iwh°'  a,thou8n  »  Catholic,  was  the  head  of  the 
Rudolstadt  ministry  until  his  death  in  1887.  In 
Schwarzburg-Sondefshauscn  the  first  Catholic  parish 
was  formed  at  Arnstadt.    From  1817  the  Govern- 
ment permitted  the  holding  of  Catholic  services. 
By  an  edict  of  the  sovereign  of  15  April,  1837  the 
Catholic  parish  was  granted  corporate  rights.    Bv  a 
decree  of  the  Propaganda  of  27  June,  1869,  the  eccle- 
siastical jurisdiction  over  the  Catholics  of  the  two 
principalities  was  transferred  to  the  Bishop  of  Pa- 
derborn.    Before  this  the  bishop  had  exerted  himself 
on  behalf  of  the  Catholics  of  Schwarzburg,  but 
lacking  a  canonically  legal  title  had  hesitated  to 
introduce  any  regular  parish  work.    By  an  edict  of 
the  ruler  of  10  November,  1871,  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Bishop  of  Paderborn  was  recognized  by  the 
government  in  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  and  per- 
mission was  given  for  the  appointment  of  a  perma- 
nent priest  at  Rudolstadt  for  the  entire  Upper  Barony 
of  Rudolstadt  under  the  title  of  mission  priest.  By 
decree  of  the  ruler  of  10  July,  1874,  the  parish  re- 
ceived the  legal  rights  of  a  private  juridical  j>erson. 
In  Schwarzburg-Sondershausen  the  transfer  of  the 
jurisdiction  to  the  Bishop  of  Paderborn  was  looked 
upon  as  a  concession  of  the  Government  made  to 
the  bishop  of  the  time,  because  the  transfer  was  a 
one-sided  one,  made  without  agreement  with  the 
Government.    Each  new  bishop,   therefore,  must 
notify  the  Government  of  Scnwarzburg-Sondere- 
hausen  of  his  appointment,  whereupon  he  receives 
a  new  confirmation  of  his  right  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion. 

A  permanent  mission  priest  was  appoint**!  at  Arn- 
stadt for  the  entire  l'p|>er  Baronv  of  Sondershausen 
by  an  edict  of  the  ruler  of  26  January,  1871.    At  a 
later  date  another  Catholic  parish  was  formed  at 
Sondershausen,  where  in  185)6  a  permanent  parish 
priest  was  appointed  for  the  I<ower  Barony  of  Son- 
dershausen.   Since  1900  the  spiritual  care  of  the 
Lower  Barony  of  Rudolstadt  has  also  been  trans- 
ferred to  this  priest  by  the  bishop.    These  parishes 
received  legal  competence  bv  an  edict  of  the  ruler 
of  8  July,  1902.    The  legal  competence  of  the  parish 
at  Arnstadt  was  again  confirmed  bv  an  edict  of 
of  9  February,  1905.    Bv  a  law  of  21  July,  1905, 
both  parishes  wen-  raised  to  corporations  of  public 
right.    While  the  State  gives  the  Catholic  communi- 
ties no  financial  aid  of  any  kind.  Prince  Charles 
Giinther  won  the  gratitude  of  the  Catholics  by  his 
contributions  to  the  building  of  churches  and  by 
promoting  the  interests  of  liis  Catholic  subjects. 
Notwithstanding   the   permanent   transfer  to  the 
Bishop  of  Paderborn  the  Schwarzburg  territory  has 
remained    canonically    a    mission    country. '  The 
parishes  of  both  divisions  belong  to  the  deanery  of 
Erfurt.    In  many  eases,  instead  of  the  bishop,  the 
"ecclesiastical  court"  of  Erfurt  exercises  jurisdic- 


Prfnrt"M 1  *lf  do°Vn  t!JP  K°vernfn^t  district  of 
E^tetSS  &,nceL  ^  ,herp  has  been,  with 
the  tacit  permission  of  the  Government,  a  house  of 

ite        ,;ilizabKoth  (G?y  ^  ir£5*£ 

lau  at  Rudolstadt,  who  work  as  visiting  nurses 
I  he  Government  docs  not  claim  the  right  of  suner- 
nsing  the  administration  of  the  property  of  the 
Church.  No  tithes  may  be  collected.  In  b^th  prin- 
cipalities all  the  primary  schools  are  Lutheran 
lilfo0  f";  Private  Catholic  primary  schools  since 

1898  at  Sondershausen  (28  children  in  1910;,  and 

SSSJ^  t  Ara8tadtL  <72  "WWW"  in  1910) 
£  either  the  State  nor  the  community  gives  anv 
financial  aid.  In  Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt  children 
who  have  received  Protestant  baptism  cannot  be 
taken  as  pupils  in  the  Catholic  private  schools, 
even  if  they  spring  from  mixed  marriages  or  from 
purely  Catholic  manages. 

Arntjrntn,  Out*.  de»  SehmrtbargiMfJttn  Hautf  (Hondrm. 
hau»et>,  1856);  Elsie™.  Zwanrio  Mr"  Srhwnhura  tof«Z? 

Herman  Sacher. 

Schwartenbnre,  Friedrk  h,  Prince  of,  cardinal 
and  Prince-Archbishop  of  Prague,  b.  at  Vienna 
6  April   1809;  d  there,  27  March,  1885.   Son  of 
Prince  Joseph  John  Schwarzenberg  and  his  sixmsc 
Pauline  (m*  Princess  Arenberg),  he  was  baptized 
in  his  fathers  palace  in  Vienna.    When  Napoleon 
advanced  upon  Vienna,  the  mother  fled  with  her  one- 
month-old  child  to  Krummau  in  Bohemia.    In  the 
summer  of  the  following  year  she  accompanied  her 
husband  and  eldest  daughter  to  Paris  to  be  present 
at  the  marriage  festivities  of  Napoleon  anil  Arch- 
duchess Marie-Louise.    During  the  celebration  she 
and  her  daughter  were  burned  to  death;  a  golden 
necklace,  on  which  were  engraved  the  names  of  her 
ten  children  (including  that  of  Friedrich),  alone  made 
it  possible  to  identify  the  charred  mass  as  her  re- 
mains. Her  sister-in-law  Eleanora  hencefort  h  acted  as 
mother  to  the  children  and  was  always  called  bv 
Fritz  his  "  Fngelstante".    When  he  was  five  years 
old.  Fritz  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  learned 
and  able  Father  Lorenz  Greif.    Having  completed 
the  secondary  school  course  in  the  Schotten  gymna- 
sium, he  applied  himself  to  juridical  studies  with 
great  success.    Reluctantly  he  now  revealed  to  his 
lather  his  desire  to  consecrate  his  life  to  the  service 
of  God  in  the  priesthood,  as  this  was  for  him  the  surest, 
way  to  heaven.    The  father  gave  his  consent  with 
some  hesitation. 

Fritz  began  his  theological  studies  at  Salzburg,  as 
his  numerous  relatives  in  Vienna  would  prove  too 
great  a  distraction.   Archbishop  Grubcr  was  his  spir- 
itual father,  and  one  cannot  i>erusc  their  correspond- 
ence without  emotion.  Able  professors,  among  whom 
Joseph  Ot  lunar  von  Rauac her  was  conspicuous,  fanned 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  student.    Fritz  was  to 
make  his  hist  year's  theology  at  Vienna,  where  he 
was  to  reside  in  the  clerical  seminary.    The  rector. 
Franz  Zenner,  a  strict  disciplinarian,  acted  almost 
harshly  towards  Schwarzenberg.    Besides  the  univer- 
sity lectures  he  received  private  instruction  in  phi- 
losophy from  Giinther,  who  later  exercised  a  constant 
guiding  influence  over  his  pupil.    On  entering  the 
clerical  state,  Friedrich  had  promised  his  father  to 
accept  none  of  the  higher  orders  before  his  twenty- 
fourth  year.    On  the  completion  of  his  theological 
studies,  the  question  arose  of  how  the  remaining  two 
years  were  to  be  passed.    Friedrich  was  seized  with 
a  desire  to  travel,  which  his  father  was  anxious  to 
gratify.    However.  Bishop  Gruber  insisted  that  he 
must  study  for  the  doctorate,  while  Zenner  demanded 
that  the  candidate  for  the  doctorship  r 
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to  reside  in  the  seminary.  Schwarzonberg'a  refusal  to 
comply  was  followed  by  a  breach  which  the  young 
man,  however,  endeavoured  to  remedy.  He  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  examinations  for  the  doctorate. 
Finally,  in  1833,  he  was  ordained  by  Gruber.  The 
you iii?  priest  was  ap|K>intcd  curate  m  the  cathedral 
parish;  he  derived  great  satisfaction  from  the  per- 
formance of  his  pastoral  duties.  But  clouds  now 
threatened  him;  he  had  to  hurry  to  his  dying  father, 
to  whom  he  administered  the  last  sacraments.  In 
June,  1835,  the  fatherly  archbishop  died  in  Fried- 
rich's  arms,  after  receiving  extreme  unction  from  him. 

On  23  September,  1835,  the  metropolitan  chapter 
requested  that  Schwarzenberg  be  made  archbishop, 
though  he  was  not  yet  thirty  years  old,  and  thus 
needed  a  papal  dispensation.  Anxious  and  sad  of 
heart,  he  accepted  the  staff  of  St.  Rupert  with  courage 
and  determination.  In  the  archdiocese  the  Protestant 
people  of  the  Zillertal  were  the  chief  cause  of  trouble; 
they  remained  there,  notwithstanding  every  effort  to 
induce  them  to  withdraw  and  in  spite  of  the  patent  of 
emigration  of  Archbishop  Firmian  (1731).  An  im- 
perial resolution 
of  1837  ordered 
their  return  to  the 
national  Church 
or  their  emigra- 
tion. Archbishop 
Sell  war  zen  berg 
was  great  ly  pained 
1o  see  hundreds  of 
t  hose  Zillertnlcr 
leave  their  native 
land,  and  left 
nothing  untried 
to  induce  them 
by  affect  ionate 
persuasion  at  least 
to  leave  their 
children  behind, 
promising  to  edu- 
cate and  support 
them;  but  in  vain. 

Among  the  in- 
stitutions founded 
or  favoured  by 
Schwarzcnlierg  may  be  mentioned:  the  Mozartetini, 
the  Cathedral  Musical  Society,  the  Art  Society,  the 
boys'  seminary  iBorromauin),  the  convent  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  at  Schwarzach 
for  the  nursing  of  the  Bick  and  the  education  of  the 
young.  The  foundation  at  Sehwarzaeh  Iwre  magnifi- 
cent fruit,  but  impoverished  him.  It  was  only  fitting 
that  a  marble  memorial  of  him  was  erected  there  in 
1910. 

On  21)  March,  1848.  he  issued  an  exhortation  to  the 
clergy,  urging  them  to  correct  the  mistaken  views 
ami  unfounded  anxieties  of  their  flock,  to  keep  the 
pulpit  fro-  from  political  declamations  and  allusions, 
MM  to  cultivate  good  feelings  with  the  secular  au- 
thorities S-hwarzcnlx-rg  was  no  friend  of  politics, 
even  church  politics.  However,  for  more  than  forty 
years  he  Was  i he  lending  churchman  in  Austria,  anil 
•luring  iho-e  years  arose  a  host  of  new  institutions, 
tendencies,  and  conditions,  profoundly  affecting 
Church  and  Slate  in  the  Hapshurg  empire.  These 
conditions  entailed  a  huge  amount  of  work  for  him. 
Although  the  Council  of  Trent  had  commanded  pro* 
vineial  councils  to  be  held  every  three  years,  the 

custom  had  fallen  into  disuse.  In  Salzburg  the  last 
provincial  synod  had  l>ecn  held  in  1573.  Shwarzen- 

berg,  after  m  long  an  intermission,  convened  a  synod 
which  sai  from  31  August  to  12  September,  1848. 
In  the  address,  to  the  imperial  parliament,  the  synod 

ISM  down  What  the  Catholic  Church  must  needs  de- 
mand from  the  civil  power  in  order  to  secure  the 
liberty  and  independence  which  rightfully  belonged  to 
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her,  and  which  could  not  be  denied  her  without  incon- 
sistency and  injustice  in  view  of  the  free  development 
of  civil  rights.  The  bishops  at  this  synod  also  issued 
a  pastoral,  subjecting  Sommaruga's  fundamental 
principles  of  state  education  to  severe  criticism. 

Of  fundamental  importance  for  the  Church  in 
Austria  was  the  meeting  of  bishops  at  Vienna  in  1849. 
The  Reichstag  which  sat  at  Kremsier  in  February 
debated  IIm!  relations  of  Church  and  State  in  a  very 
unfriendly  spirit.  However,  the  cardinal's  brother, 
Felix,  was  already  prime  minister,  and  by  the  a|H 
pointment  of  Rauscner,  the  archbishop's  teacher,  as 
Bishop  of  Sekkau,  Schwarzenberg  greatly  strength- 
ened the  influence  of  the  bishops.  The  cardinal  suc- 
cecded  without  much  difficulty  in  convening  the 
bishops  of  Austria;  the  bishops  of  Hungary  and  the 
Lombardo- Venct  ian  territory,  in  which  peace  had 
not  yet  been  restored,  were  not  invited.  On  29  April 
twenty-nine  bishops  and  four  episcopal  proxies  met 
in  the  palace  of  the  prince-archbishop,  and  between 
this  date  and  20  June  held  sixty  sessions.  The 
cardinal  conducted  the  sessions  with  the  greatest  tact. 
Among  the  theologians  were  Kutschker  and  Fessler. 
The  assembly  laid  the  results  of  their  deliberations 
before  the  Government  in  seven  memorials:  on 
marriage;  on  the  religious,  school,  and  educational 
funds;  on  benefices  and  church  property:  on  educa- 
tion; on  ecclesiastical  administration  and  offices  and 
religious  services;  on  monasticism;  on  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction.  In  the  decrees,  which  include  207  para- 
graphs, the  bishops  lay  down  "a  common  line  of 
action  for  their  future  aims  and  action".  This  first 
assembly  of  the  bishops  of  Austria  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  revival  of  the  Church  in  Austria;  it  marks 
the  beginning  of  an  Austrian  episcopate,  whereas 
before  there  had  been  only  individual  bishops.  To 
urge  the  carrying  out  of  the  memorials,  and  to  repre- 
sent the  bishops  permanently,  a  standing  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  under  the  presidency  of  the 
cardinal.   It  existed  until  the  sixties. 

About  this  time  also  the  cardinal  was  named  Arch- 
bishop of  Prague.  In  spite  of  his  earnest  protests 
both  nt  Rome  and  at  Vienna,  the  appointment  was 
confirmed,  and  tlx-  cardinal  made  his  solemn  entry 
into  Prague  on  15  August,  1850.  He  had  not  yet 
familiarized  himself  with  his  new  duties  when  Pius  IX 
ordered  him  and  the  Primate  of  Gran  to  undertake 
the  visitation  of  all  monasteries  in  Austria  which 
were  not  subject  to  the  superior-general  of  an  order; 
these  monasteries  werc380innuml>cr.  Hehadnoshare. 
in  the  settling  of  the  concordat,  but  did  his  uttnost 
to  earn.'  it  out.  For  this  object  a  meeting  of  the  bish- 
ops was  held  at  Vienna  under  his  presidency  from  6 
April  to  17  June,  1850.  Sixty-six  prelates— German, 
Hungarian.  Italian,  and  81*1 — wen-  present,  repre- 
senting the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian  Kites. 
Memorials  were  again  addrcssi-d  to  the  Government 
concerning  the  schools,  marriage,  ccelcsiasticid  pmp- 
erty,  the  filling  of  vacant  benefices,  monasteries,  and 
the  right  of  patronage.  The  Primate  of  Prague  there- 
ii|s>n  organized  an  ecclesiastical  matrimonial  court, 
held  a  provincial  anil  two  diocesan  councils,  and 
promoted  the  science*,  the  growth  of  the  orders,  the 
societies,  and  the  arts.  That  the  concordat  was  care- 
lessly executed  is  false.  As  his  adviser  in  questions  of 
canon  law  the  cardinal  chose  Professor  Fnwlrich  von 
Schulte,  likewise  ap|s)inting  him,  although  he  was  a 
layman,  counsel  of  the  spiritual  matrimonial  court 
in  all  three  instances  and  titular  consistorial  counsel. 
Schwarzenberg  showed  himself  a  zealous  friend  of  his 
teacher,  Gunthcr,  and  sought  by  repeated  inter- 
cession at  Home  to  prevent  the  condemnation  of  his 
writings.  The  first  serious  delay  in  the  execution  <>I 
the  provisions  of  the  concordat  occurred  when  the 
administration  of  church  property,  benefices,  and 
foundations  were  to  be  turned  over  to  church  officials. 
The  cardinal  thought  that  the  question  of  the  manner 
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of  transfer  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  furnished  printed 
instructions  on  the  administration  of  property 
to  the  church  officials  and  to  the  patrons.  The 
minuter  of  state,  Schmerling,  stopped  the  transfer 
of  theL  ecclesiastical  property  in  Prague.  In  union 
with  his  three  suffragans,  Schwarzenberg  protested 
to  the  emperor,  the  minister  of  state,  and  the  governor 
(19  March,  1862).  However,  the  only  effect  of  this 
protest  was  the  assertion  of  principle. 

The  year  1866,  so  unfortunate  In  the  history  of 
Austria,  was  especially  unfortunate  for  Schwarzen- 
7^-..  9n  25 „May.  wh»le  on  his  tour  of  visitation,  he 
fell  ill  of  smallpox.   The  German  war  seemed  already 
unavoidable,  and,  when  the  manifesto  of  15  June 
announced  its  outbreak,  the  cardinal,  who  regarded 
it  as  his  duty  to  remain  at  Prague,  ordered  public 
prayers  and  intercessory  processions.    One  of  the 
consequences  of  the  misfortune  on  the  Bohemian 
fields  of  battle  was  the  change  in  the  relations  be- 
tween Church  and  State.    On  25  May,  1858,  the 
of   the    Reichstag   concerning  marriage, 
and  interconfcssional  relations  were  con- 
the  emperor.    On  22  June  Pius  IX  con- 
„ie  decrees;  the  bishops  had  on  3  June  issued 
a  common  instruction  to  the  clergy,  and  on  24  June 
issued  a  collective  pastoral.    Both  these  last  -men- 
tioned decrees  were  condemned  by  the  imperial 
courts  as  breaches  of  the  public  peace  ami  confiscated. 
It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  legal  proceedings 
pending  against  Bishop  Kudigier  of  Linz  would  be 
extended  to  the  bishop  of  Bohemia.    In  Feb  ruarv, 
1869,  Schwarzenberg  received  the  following  i  instruc- 
tion from  the  Holy  See:  "If  the  bishops  or  eccle- 
siastics are  summoned  before  lay  judges,  let  them 
in  every  possible  case  plead  their  causes  through  an 
attorney,  and  never  appear  personally  and  of  their 
own  accord  before  such  judges".    The  cardinal  re- 
gretted this,  since  he  hoped  that  his  ill-treatment 
might  awaken  many  slumbering  Catholics.  The 
conflict  about  the  concordat  was  not  yet  over,  and 
a  new  conflict  was  threatening  which  in  the  name  of 
freedom  endangered  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  when 
Pius  IX  convened  the  Council  of  the  Vatican  (8 
December,  1869-18  July,  1870).   On  the  question  of 
the  infallibility  of  the  pope,  Schwarzenberg  supported 
the  minority. 

The  void  left  by  the  annulment  of  the  concordat, 
Stremayr  in  1874  sought  to  fill  up  by  four  new  inter- 
confcssional laws,  dealing  with  the  regulation  of  the 
external  legal  relations  of  the  Catholic  Church,  the 
taxes  providing  for  the  so-called  Relioionxfond,  tho 
legal  relations  of  the  monasteries,  and  the  recognition 
of  new  religious  corporations.    During  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  House  of  Peers  Schwarzenberg  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  proposed  laws  and  condemned 
them  in  a  carefully  prepared  speech.    However,  it 
was  impossible  to  defeat  them  entirely.    Of  Stre- 
rnayr's  four  laws,  that  on  the  legal  status  of  religious 
communities,   authorizing   the  minister  of  public 
worship  Ui  suppress  any  monastery  and  to  confiscate 
its  pro|>erty,  had  not  yet  passed.  As  soon  as  Schwarz- 
enberg heard  that  the  monastery  law  was  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  of  Peers  in  the  middle  of  January, 
1S76,  he  convened  a  meeting  of  the  bishops  of  the 
House  of  Peers;  the  eight  bishops  assembled  in  the 
Schwarzenberg  palace.    To  the  deliberations  were 
also  admitted  Abbot  Helferstorfer,  Ix-o  Thun,  and 
His  Excellency  Fnlkenhayn.   The  result  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  "Declaration"  signed  by  all  the  Austrian 
bishops  that  entertain  the  certain  hope  that  a  law 
of  such  content  and  so  harmful  in  its  effects  shall 
never  be  enacte-d.    Should,  however,  they  find  them- 
selves disappointed  in  this  confident  expectation, 
they  must  declare  that  so  harmful  a  law  should  not 
be  enacted  and  protwt  against  the  imputation  that 
the  Church  could  ever  tolerate  and  ratify  a  religious 
order  whose  vocation  and  activity  would  merit  the 
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mistrustful  and  suspicious  regulations  expressed  in 
the  draft  of  the  law.  The  bill  was  passed,  but  did 
not  receive  the  sanction  of  the  emperor. 

In  1882  the  division  of  the  University  of  Karl 
Penlinand  into  a  German  and  a  Czechish  was  effected 
but  Cardinal  Schwarzenberg  would  not  agree  to  the 
division  of  the  theological  faculty,  holdingthat  it  was 
the  vocation  of  the  priest  to  work  for  the  reconcilia- 
tion and  union  of  the  various  raees  in  Bohemia 
After  his  death  this  separation  could  not  be  pre- 
vented. y 

Among  the  many  institutions,  etc.,  introduced  by 
Schwarzenberg  we  may  mention:  the  priestly  exer- 
cises, pastoral  conferences,  provincial  synwls  (two) 
mocesan  svmxis,  the  heritage  of  St.  Atlalbcrt  for  the 
support  of  poor  priests,  diocesan  relief  funds;  estab- 
lishments of  the  Jesuits,  Redemptorists,  N'otre-Dame 
td  y'sU>re-  s«<*rs  of  St.  Borroma-us,  and  Sisters 
of  Mt.  Vincent;  popular  missions;  the  Forty  Hours' 
Adoration;  the  canonization  of  St.  Agnes  of  Bohemia 
the  jubilee  of  Methodius;  the  jubilee  of  the  Diocese  of 
Prague;  the  papal  jubilees;  the  Katholikenverein;  the 
Bonifaciusverein ;  the  Confraternity  of  St.  Michael ;  the 
Prokopius  fund  for  the  publication  of  good  books- 
perpetual  adoration;  vestment  societies;  the  cathe^ 
oral  building  society.   At  the  first  episcopal  meeting 
ui  Austria  and  at  all  the  succeeding  conferences, 
Schwarzenberg  hail  always  presided.   At  the  meeting 
of  1885  he  accepted  his  election  as  president,  but 
reserved  the  right  of  joining  in  the  debate.    At  the 
eighth  session  the  cardinal  was  unable  to  appear  on 
account  of  ill-health ;  on  the  next  day  Schwarzcn!>erg 
again  presided,  although  very  feverish,  but  hurried 
from  this  session  to  what  was  destined  to  be  his  death- 
bed.   His  remains  lie  in  the  cathedral  at  Prague. 

NrMTITi-RiitNfccic.  Kardinat  Hehiearttnbrrg:  Ein  CnlrnkbM  In 
£2yrtWfa"  fVienaa.  18KH)  1-44;  W^cco.  F%Z£ 
KardtiuUSchmnrnlMra,  I.  JuQtnd  u.  Soitburgrneil  (Vk-nnn,  1906). 

C.  WOLFSORUBBK. 

Schwebach,  James.  See  La  Crosse,  Diocese 

OF. 

Schwenckf eldians ,  the  name  of  a  Protestant  sect 
founded  by  the  nobleman  Caspar  von  Schwenckfeld 
(b.  at  Ossig  in  Silesia  in  1489  or  1490;  d.  at  Ulm 
10  December,  1561).  After  studying  at  Cologne  and 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder  Schwenckfeld  served  at  the 
courts  of  several  Silesian  dukes.  In  1521  he  became  a 
public  adherent  of  the  new  doctrine  preached  by  the 
so-called  reformers,  and  was  subsequently  instru- 
mental in  spreading  it  throughout  Silesia.  Irrecon- 
cilable differences  having  revealed  themselves  be- 
tween his  views  and  the  opinions  of  Luther,  he  re- 
moved in  1529  from  Silesia  to  Strasburg.    With  his 
banishment  from  this  city  in  1533  opens  that  period 
of  forced  changes  of  residence  which  marked  the  later 
part  of  his  life.   His  wanderings  were  due  to  persecu- 
tion exercised  against  himt  mainly  by  Lutheran 
preachers  who  condemned  his  writings  in  a  meeting 
field  at  Schmalkalden  in  1540.    The  followers  of 
Schwenckfeld  never  became  very  numerous  and  were 
organized  into  congregations  only  after  his  death. 
But  they  had  even  then  to  maintain  a  secret  existence 
owing  to  persecution.    Toleration  was  extended  to 
them  in  Silesia  in  1742  by  Frederick  II.   Sonic  mem- 
bers of  the  sect  emigrated  in  1734  to  America  and 
settled  in  Pennsylvania.  While  they  have  disappeared 
elsewhere  the  Sehwenekfeldians  number  at  present  in 
the  .State  just  mentioned,  850  communicants  with  8 
churches  and  6  ministers  (Statistics  of  Dr.  H.  K. 
Carroll  in  the  "Christian  Advocate".  New  York, 
26  January,  1911).  Their  church  government  is  con- 
gregational and  the  ministers  are  chosen  by  lot.  In 
the  Schwenckfeld ian  teaching  such  stress  is  laid  on 
the  inner,  spiritual,  element  in  religion  that  it.  results 
in  an  utter  depreciation  of  external  worship.  The 
sacraments  are  retained  merely  in  a  symbolical  sense. 
The  administration  of  baptism  to  infants  is  discarded 
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as  useless;  it  is  considered  legitimate  for  adults,  but 
unnecessary.  The  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the 
Eucharist  is  denied.  The  sacramental  words  "This 
is  My  Body;  this  is  My  Blood"  mean  "My  Body  is 
this  (bread);  My  Blood  is  this  (wine) ",  i.  e.,  m  bread 
and  wine  nourish  and  strengthen  the  body,  so  the 
Body  and  Blood  of  Christ  art*  spiritual  food  and  drink 
for  the  soul.  Two  distinct  natures  are  indeed  ad- 
mitted in  the  incarnate  Christ;  but  the  human  ele- 
ment in  Him  is  said  to  be  essentially  different  from 
the  nature  of  an  ordinary  man.  It  was  derived  from 
the  very  beginning  from  the  Divine  substance  and 
was  deified  by  the  sufferings,  death,  and  Resurrec- 
tion of  the  Saviour. 

The  numerous  works  of  Sebwenckfeld  have  only  incompletely 
been  puhluhod.  A  critical  edition  in  in  course  of  publication 
under  the  directum  ol  HABTiiANrr,  Srnt.trrrKK.  and  Joiinron; 
Corput  Sfh vtnH-fMta norum,  I  <I>eipiig,  1907):  K*i>».i  turn. 
A  usfuhrHehr  Grrrk.  Sthirtnckjtidi  u.  drr  Sehictnrkfeldrr  (Lauban, 
1H4I):  KniCBEL,  Tkt  Schwenckfeldrrt  in  Prnnavitania  (Lancaster, 
1904):  I/OCTSCHER.  Sehwrnek/rU'ii  Parltrtpalion  in  the  Eurharirtic 
Contraxrr.y  oj  thr  Ib'th  Crntury  (Philadelphia.  1908). 

N.  A.  Webeb. 

Schwind,  Morit*  von,  b.  at  Vienna,  1804;  d. 
at  Munich,  1871.  A  painter  possessing  an  inexhaus- 
tible wealth  of  ideas,  specially  gifted  for  incisive 
individualization,  and  perfectly  familiar  with  the 
entire  range  of  tones  and  the  power  of  expression  by 

mien,  movement, 
pose.and  costume, 
he  was  one  of  the 
ornaments  of  the 

(Munich  school  of 
art .  He  was 
above  all  a 
draughtsman  and 
painter  of  small 
details,  under- 
standing how  to 
make  small  pic- 
tures harmonious 
both  in  colour 
and  composition. 
He  was  by  nature 
inclined  to  the 
Romantic  school 
of  thought  and 
feeling  and  this 
tendency,  much 
developed  in  the 
Schnorr  von  Caroldfeld,  was 
his  Catholic   education.  After 
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studio  of  Ludwig 
still   more  so  by 

a  journey  to  Rome,  the  painting  of  frescoes  at  Carls- 
rune,  and  a  short  stay  at  Frankfort,  he  came  in 
1847  to  Munich  where  Cornelius  gained  great  influence 
over  him.  The  spirit  of  his  art  is  that  of  the  minne- 
singers, of  Eichendorff,  and  of  Bretano.  The  mate- 
rial upon  which  he  worked  was  nature  and  life, 
ps|MTiallv  child-life,  lyrically  and  poetically  con- 
ceived, drawing  and  painting  in  water-colours  being 
UM  mediums  in  which  he  best  expressed  his  thoughts 
Among  his  fellow  artists  Richter  and  Steinle  stand 
prohubly  in  the  closest  relation  to  him.  He  Bet  a 
high  value  on  religious  painting,  and  though  he 
thought  it  Ics.h  suited  to  his  talents,  he  did  not  neglect 
it  altogether.  In  the  castle  on  the  Wartburg  he 
painted  tint. '  fn-acoes  of  the  works  of  mercv  and  the 
Me  Of  Ht.  Klizabeth,  which  recall  the  early  Renais- 
Mii<  e;  he  also  pointed  there  the  history  of  theThurin- 
giaii  rul,.r,  and  t  he  Sdngerkneg.  The  work  for  the  altar 
of  the  (  hureh  of  Our  Lady  at  Munich  is  splendid  in 
UWM  and  the  coloured  cartoons  for  painted  windows 
which  «vr,  executed  at  Oxford  and  London  arc 
■  bo  wte\\y  wteemed,  a.  Carknihe  he  adorned  the 
,  , -rT1  with1  ent*rtoiniM  ireacoei  character- 

or  a  \Vif  ,?  ^  r'^'-P'/  ture  -Ritt.  r  Kurta'i  Beoxch 
la*.   ,  V  ,  f  ™*  B«n«I  the  commission  for  him.  for 
delightful  humour  of  his  |*>pular  creations 
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not  spoiled  by  flippancy.  Other  excellent  easel- 
pictures  ore  in  the  Schack  gallery  at  Munich.  In  his 
oil-paintings,  however,  the  harmonious  combination 
of  the  parts  with  the  whole  and  of  the  colour  with 
the  drawing  are  often  lacking.  In  the  frescoes  the 
professional  water-colour  painter  is  evident.  As  a 
water-colour  painter  he  attained  his  greatest  triumphs 
in  the  cycltis  of  the  Seven  Ravens,  and  in  that  of 
the  legend  of  Melusine. 

Weigh ann,  Klairikrr  drr  A'mwf  (1906):  Kektrimlnlbum  (Mu- 
nich. 1880);  Sckmrulmnppr  rum  Kunttwart  (  UIU2  04);  Schwind, 
Lukat  ton  FHkrith  (Leiptuc,  1871):  Haack.  Moritz  ran  Srhwind 
(Lcipii*.  1898) :  MimtKB,  O'etchicKu  drr  Mattrri  im  XIX.  JakrK, 
I  (Munich.  1893). 

G.  GimiANv. 

Science  and  the  Church. — The  words  "science" 
and  "Church"  arc  here  understood  in  the  following 
sense:  Science  is  not  taken  in  the  restricted  meaning 
of  natural  sciences,  but  in  the  general  one  given 
to  the  word  by  Aristotle  and  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
Aristotle  defines  science  as  a  sure  and  evident  knowl- 
edge obtained  from  demonstrations.  This  is  iden- 
tical with  St.  Thomas's  definition  of  science  as  the 
knowledge  of  things  from  their  causes.  In  this  sense 
science  comprises  the  entire  curriculum  of  university 
studies.  Church,  in  connexion  with  science,  theo- 
retically means  any  Church  that  claims  authority 
in  matters  of  doctrine  and  teaching;  practically,  how- 
ever, only  the  Catholic  Church  is  in  question,  on  ac- 
count of  her  universality  and  her  claim  of  power  to 
exercise  this  authority.  The  relation  between  the 
two  is  here  treated  under  the  two  heads  Science  anil 

CHCHril. 

Synopsis: — A.  Science.  I.  Points  of  Contact  Bo* 
tuven  Science  and  Faith:  (1)  Philosophy;  (2)  History; 
(3)  Law;  (4)  Medicine;  (5)  Sciences.  II.  Legitimate 
Freedom:  (1)  Research  and  teaching;  (2)  Limitations 
(logical,  physical,  ethical).  III.  I  nlimited  Freedom: 
(1)  Does  not  exist;  (2)  Licence;  (3)  Consequences 
(Atheism,  Subjectivism,  Anarchism). 

B.  Church.  I.  Opposite  Views:  (1)  Leo  XIII;  (2) 
Virchow;  (3)  History.  II.  The  teaching  body  ami  the 
eedesia  discens:  (1)  Distinction;  (2)  Premises  of  faith; 

(3)  Contents  of  faith;  (4)  Dangers  against  faith.  Ill 
The  holders  of  the.  teaching  office:  (1)  Infallible  magis- 
terium;  (2)  Other  tribunals;  (3)  Galilei.    IV.  Science 
of  Faith:  (1)  Parallel  case;  (2)  Theology:  (3)  Progress; 

(4)  Objections  (mysteries,  methodical  doubt).  V. 
Conflicts:  (1)  Faith  no  obstacle;  (2)  Dignity  of  science; 
(3)  Historical  testimony;  (4)  Vatican  Council. 

A.  Science.  Science  is  considered  from  three 
points  of  view:  contact  with  faith,  legitimate  freedom, 
unlimited  freedom. 

I.  Points  of  Contact  between  Science  and  Faith  — 
These  are  mainly  confined  to  philosophical  and  his- 
torical sciences.  They  do  not  occur  in  theology,  as 
it  is  the  very  science  of  faith  itself.  The  points  Of 
contact  of  the  various  sciences  with  faith  may  1*" 
grouped  as  follows:— (I)  In  the  philosophical  sciences: 
— the  existence  of  Clod  and  His  qualities: — unity,  per- 
sonality, eternity,  infinity;  God,  the  final  end  of  man 
and  of  all  created  things;  freedom  of  the  human  will, 
the  natural  law.  (2)  In  the  historical  and  linguistic 
sciences:  the  historical  unity  of  the  human  race  and 
of  the  original  language;  the  history  of  the  Patriarchs, 
of  the  Israelites,  and  of  their  Messianic  belief;  the 
historv  of  Christ  and  His  Church;  the  authenticity 
of  the  Sacred  Books;  the  history  of  dogmas,  of  schisrus. 
of  heresies;  hagiographv.  (3)  In  the  science  of  ethics 
and  law:— the  origin  of  right  and  duty  (the  realistic 
Positivism  of  Cotnte  and  tin-  subjective  Positivism  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  | ;  the  authority  of  civil  government* 
(Rottncan'fl  "Contrat  social"  and  Kant  s  "Critique 
of  Pure  Reason  "  I ;  the  matrimonial  contract,  its  unity 
and  permanency;  the  natural  rights  and  duties  of 
parents  and  children;  personal  property;  freedom  of 
religion  (separation  of  religion  and  state,  toleration). 
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(4)  The  medical  and  biological  sciences  have  oc- 
casioned serious  discussion  concerning  the  existence 
of  the  human  soul,  its  spirituality  and  immortality 
its  difference  from  the  vital  principle  in  animals-  the 
physiological  unity  of  mankind;  the  justification  of 
prevention  and  extinction  of  human  life.    In  reality 
however,  all  these  questions  lie  outside  the  domain' 
of  medicine.    (5)  In  natural  sciences,  especially  nat- 
ural philosophy,  the  points  of  contact  are:-the  cre- 
ation of  the  world  and  of  man  (materialistic  doc- 
trines, eternity  of  matter,  absolute  necessity  of  natural 
laws,  impossibility  of  miracles,  Darwinian  origin  of 
Deluge,  its  existence  and  ethnographical 


man 

universality  The  roathemalicafand iexpcri'tn^ntal'sd- 
ences,  also  known  as  exact  sciences,  have  no  con- 
tact whatever  with  faith,  although  at  one  time  it 
was  erroneously  believed  that  the  geocentric  system 
was  contained  in  the  Bible.  The  celcst  ial  phenomena 
mentioned  in  the  Scripture,  like  the  star  of  the  nam 
the  solar  eclipse  during  the  Paschal  full  moon  the 
stars  falling  from  heaven  as  forerunners  of  the' Last 
Judgment,  are  all  of  the  miraculous  kind  and  beyond 
the  laws  of  nature. 

II.  Legitimate  Freedom—  Legitimate  freedom  is 
needed  for  science  as  well  as  for  any  human  develop- 
ment. The  only  questions  are  these:  what  is  legiti- 
mate fre<>dom;  and  what  are  its  limitations?  (1) 
.Science  comprises  two  functions:  research  and  teach- 
fng.  (a)  The  object  of  scientific  research  is  practically 
indefinite  in  extent  and  can  never  be  exhausted  by  the 
human  mind.  In  this  field  there  is  more  freedom  than 
has  ever  been  claimed.  Compared  to  its  field,  the 
progress  of  science  appears  small,  so  much  so,  that  the 
greatest  progress  seems  to  consist  in  the  knowledge 
Of  how  little  we  know.  This  was  the  conclusion  ar- 
rived at  by  Socrates,  Newton,  HumboHt,  and  so  many 
others.  The  very  instruments  teach  this  lesson:  the 
deeper  the  microscope  desccmls  into  the  secrete  of 
he  higher  the  telescopic  power  reaches 


into  the  heavens,  the  vaster  appears  the  ocean  of  un 
This  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind, 


discovered  truths. 

when  the  progress  of  science  is  loudly  proclaimed! 
There  has  never  been  a  general  progress  of  all  sciences; 
it  was  always  progress  m  some  branches,  often  at  the 
cost  of  others.    In  our  own  days  natural,  medical,  and 
historical  sciences  advance  rapidly  in  comparison  with 
past  ages;  at  the  same  time  the  philosophical  sciences 
fall  just  as  rapidly  behind  the  early  ages.    The  science 
of  law  owes  its  foundat  ion  to  the  ancient  world.  Some 
of  the  theological  sciences  reached  their  height  in  the 
early  part  of  the  Middle  Ages,  others  towards  the  be- 
ginning of  the  seventeenth  century,    (b)  By  teaching 
is  here  understood  every  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by 
word  or  print,  in  school  or  museum,  in  public  or 
private.    Progress  and  the  freedom  necessary  for  it 
arc  as  much  to  be  desired  in  teaching  as  in  research. 
There  is  a  doctrinal  freedom,  a  pedagogical  freedom, 
and  a  professional  freedom.  Doctrinal  freedom  regards 
the  doctrine  itself  which  is  taught:  pedagogical  free- 
dom, the  manner  in  which  science  is  diffused  among 
scholars  or  the  general  public;  professional  freedom, 
the  persona  who  do  the  teaching.    Science  claims 
freedom  of  teaching  in  all  these  respects. 

(2)  It  has  to  be  seen  whether  there  are  limitations 
to  research  and  teaching  and  what  these  limitations 
are,  All  things  in  this  world  mav  Is-  considered  from 
a  triple  point  of  view:  from  the  logical,  the  physical, 
anil  the  ethical.  Applied  to  science  we  discover  limi- 
tations in  all  three,  (a)  Logically  science  is  limited 
by  truth,  which  belongs  to  it.s  very  essence.  Knowl- 
edge of  things  cannot  be  had  from  their  causes,  unless 
the  knowledge  be  true.  False  knowledge  cannot  be 
derived  from  the  causes  of  things;  it  has  its  origin  in 
some  spurious  source.  Should  science  ever  have  to 
c  loose  between  truth  and  freedom  (a  choice  not  at 
all  imaginary  i,  it  must  under  all  circumstances  decide 
for  truth,  under  penalty  of  self-annihilation.    As  long 


™™  f,f  T  '?  thu8Jut  .theoretically,  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  Yet  in  practice,  it  is  almost  hopeless 
to  reconcile  conflicting  sentiments.    When  i a  19m 

U'nuA  C.haif  at^thue  Vniwreitv  of  Strasburg  waTto 
lUh£??nb3i  a^ath«^ ..historian,  Mommsen  pub- 
lished a  protest,  in  which  he  exclaimed:  "A  sense  of 
degradation  is  pervading  German  university  circles" 
On i  that  occasion  he  coined  the  shibboleth  "vorausset- 
zungslos  ,  and  claimed  that  scientific  research  must 

raisedby  Harnack  (J90S)  when  he  demanded  "In- 
bounded  freedom  for  research  and  knowledge  "  The 
Wr  fo"nuKted  *  "ttle  more  precisely  by  the 
congress  of  academicians  in  Jena  (1908).  Their  claim 
for  science  was  "freedom  from  every  view foreir tn 
scientific  methods".  ^         IOrelgn  to 

In  the  latter  formula  the  claim  has  a  legitimate 
meaning  viz.,  that  unscientific  views  should I  not  in- 
fluence the  results  of  science.    In  the  rneanbg  of 

■cal 1  in  a  double  sense.    First,  there  can  be  no  "science 

^^JSS^SS^Sl  ■  ,  \Wery  8cienti"t  must  ac- 
cept certain  truths  dictated  by  sound  reason,  among 
others,  the  truth  of  his  own  existence  and  of  a  world 
outside  of  himself;  next,  that  he  can  recognize  the 
external  world  through  the  senses,  that  a  reasoning 
power  is  given  to  him  for  understanding  the  impres- 
sions received  and  a  will  power  free  from  physical 
constraint  As  a  philosopher,  he  reflects  upon  these 
truths  and  explains  them  on  scientific  methods  hut 
will  never  prove  all  of  them  without  involving  himself 
in  vicious  circles.  Whatever  science  he  chooses  he 
has  to  build  it  upon  the  natural  or  philosophical  pre- 
supposi turns  on  which  his  life  as  man  rests.  The  fact 
is  that  every  positive  science  borrows  from  philosophy 
a  number  of  established  principles. 

So  much  for  the  general  premises.    They  alone 
would  show  how  illogical  is  the  claim  for  "science 
without  presuppositions".    But  this  is  not  all.  Each 
science  has  its  own  particular  presuppositions  or  ax- 
ioms, distinct  from  its  own  conclusions,  just  as  every 
building  has  its  foundation,  distinct  from  its  walls  and 
roof.    Nay,  the  various  branches  of  any  special  sci- 
ence have  all  their  own  proper  presuppositions.  Eu- 
clid's geometry  is  built  upon  three  kinds  of  presup- 
positions.   He  calls  them  definitions,  postulates,  and 
common  notions.    The  latter  were  called  axioms  by 
Proclus.    To  show  the  difference  between  hyiwthesis 
and  result  no  better  example  could  be  chosen'than  Eu- 
clid's fifth  postulate  of  the  first  book.    The  postu- 
late says:  '  When  two  straight  lines  are  intersected 
by  a  third  so  as  to  make  the  inner  adjacent  angles  on 
one  side  less  than  two  right  angles,  the  two  lines,  in- 
definitely prolonged,  will  intersect  on  the  side  of 
those  lesser  angles."     By  a  mistake  of  Proclus 
(fifth  century)  the   postulate   was   changed  into 
a  proposition.    Innumerable  attempts  at  proving 
the  supposed  proposition  were  made,  until  the  error 
was  recognized,  only  a   century  ago.     The  fifth 
postulate,  or  axiom  of  parallels  as  it  is  often  called, 
proved  to  be  a  real  hypothesis,  distinct  from  all 
the  other  presuppositions.    Non-euclidian  geometries 
have  been  constructed  by  a  simple  change  of  the  fifth 
postulate.    All  this  shows  that  there  is  no  geometry 
without  presup|Kxitions.    And  similarly,  there  is  no 
algebra  without  presuppositions.    Law  starts  from 
the  existence  of  families  and  from  their  natural 
tendency  towards  association  for  common  welfare. 
Medicine  take*  the  human  body  sis  a  living  organism, 
subject  to  derangement,  and  the  existence  of  reme- 
dies, before  it  constructs  its  science.    History  sup- 
po.M-s  human  testimony  to  l>c,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, a  reliable  source  of  knowledge,  before  it  begins 
its  researches.    Linguistic  sciences,  likewise,  take  it 
for  granted  that  human  languages  are  not  constructed 
arbitrarily  but  evolved  logically  from  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances.   Theology  takes  from  philosophy  a  nurn- 
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ber  of  truths,  such  as  the  existence  of  God,  the  possi- 
bility of  miracles,  and  others.  In  fact,  one  science 
borrows  its  presuppositions  from  the  results  of  other 
sciences,  a  division  of  labour  which  is  necessitated  by 
the  limitations  of  everything  human.  Hence,  the 
cry  for  "science  without  presuppositions"  is  doubly 
illogical,  unless  by  presupposition  is  meant  an  hypoth- 
esis that  can  be  proved  to  be  false  or  foreign  to  the 
particular  science  in  question.  The  freedom  of  sci- 
ence therefore  has  its  limitations  from  the  point  of 
view  of  logic 

(b)  From  the  physical  point  of  view  science  re- 
quires material  means.  Buildings,  endowments,  and 
libraries  are  necessary  to  all  branches  of  science,  in  re- 
search as  well  as  in  teaching.  Medical  and  natural 
sciences  require  extraordinary  means,  such  as  labora- 
tories, museums,  ami  instruments.  Material  require- 
ments have  always  imposed  limitations  upon  scien- 
tific research  and  teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
appeals  of  science  for  freedom  from  the  burden  have 
been  generously  answered.  Between  the  twelfth  and 
the  fourteenth  centuries  about  forty  universities  were 
founded  in  Europe,  partly  by  private  initiative, 
partly  by  princes  or  popes,  in  most  cases  by  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  both  together  with  the  members  of 
the  university.  Among  the  self-originating  universi- 
ties may  be  mentioned  Bologna,  Paris,  Oxford,  and 
Cambridge.  With  the  help  of  princes,  universities 
were  erected  at  Palencia,  Naples,  Salamanca,  Seville, 
and  Siena.  Of  the  universities  founded  by  popes  we 
mention  only  Home,  Pisa,  Ferrara,  Toulouse,  Valla- 
dolid,  Heidelberg,  Cologne,  and  Erfurt.  Most  of  the 
old  universities,  like  Coimbra,  Florence,  Prague,  Vi- 
enna, Cracow,  Alcala,  Upsala,  Louvain,  taipzig,  Ros- 
tock, Tubingen,  and  manv  others,  owe  their  origin 
to  the  combined  efforts  of"  princes  and  popes.  The 
foundations  consisted  mainly  of  charters  giving  civil 
rights  and  authorizing  scientific  degrees,  in  most  cases 
of  material  contributions  and  endowments.  To 
■  of  the  professors'  chairs,  ecclesiastical  Iwnefiees 
applied  by  the  popes  without  other  obligation 
than  that  of  teaching  science.  Naturally  the  found- 
ers retained  a  certain  authority  and  influence  over  the 
schools.  On  the  whole,  the  old  universities  enjoyed 
everywhere  the  same  freedom  which  they  have  in 
England  up  to  this  day.  After  the  Reformation  the 
governments  of  continental  Europe  made  the  univer- 
sities of  their  own  territories  State  institutions,  pay- 
ing the  professors  as  Government  employees,  some- 
times prescribing  textbooks,  methods  of  teaching, 
and  even  doctrines.  Although  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, governments  were  obliged  to  relax  their  super- 
vision, they  still  keep  the  monopoly  of  establishing 
universities  and  of  appointing  the  professors.  Their 
influence  on  the  progress  of  science  is  unmistakable; 
how  far  this  may  benefit  science,  need  not  be  decided 
in  this  place.  With  the  growing  influence  of  the 
State  that  of  the  Church  has  been  diminished,  in  most 
universities  to  total  extinction.  In  the  few  European 
universities  in  which  the  faculty  of  Catholic  theologv 
is  still  allowed  to  exist,  the  supervision  of  the  Church 
oyer  her  own  science  is  almost  reduced  to  a  mere  veto. 
The  necessity  of  exempting  the  professors  from  the 
oath  against  the  Modernistic  heresy  is  an  illustration 
or  the  ease.  Owing  to  the  freedom  of  teaching  in  the 
Lnited  States  of  America  there  are,  besides  the  public 
Universities  of  the  different  states,  a  number  of  insti- 
tutions founded  by  private  endowment.  In  the  face 
Of  the  strong  aid  which  anti-Christian  ami  atheistic 
tendencies  receive  through  the  influence  of  universi- 
ties, private  endowments  of  schools  that  maintain 
the  truth  of  Revelation  cannot  be  too  much  recom- 
mended. 

Jc)  The  limitations  of  science  from  the  ethical 
point  of  view  are  twofold,    The  direct  action  of  sci- 

enoeoa  ethics  »  readily  understood;  the  reaction  of 

ethics  upon  science  is  just  as  certain.    And  both  ac- 


tion  and  reaction  create  limitations  for  science.  The 
activity  of  man  is  guided  by  two  spiritual  faculties, 
understanding  and  will.  From  the  understanding  it 
derives  light,  from  the  will  firmness.  Naturally  the 
understanding  precedes  the  will,  and  hence  the  influ- 
ence of  science  upon  ethics.  This  influence  becomes 
an  important  factor  in  the  welfare  of  the  human  race 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  .scientist 
in  his  own  researches,  but  reaches  the  masses  through 
the  various  forms  of  teaching  by  word  and  writing. 
If  one  is  to  judge  aright  in  this  matter,  two  general 
principles  must  be  kept  in  view.  First,  ethics  is  more 
important  for  mankind  than  science.  Those  who  be- 
lieve in  revelation,  know  that  the  Commandments 
are  the  criteria  by  which  men  will  be  judged  (Matt., 
xxv,  35-46) ;  and  those  who  see  only  as  far  as  the  light 
of  natural  reason  enables  them  to  see  know  from  his- 
tory that  the  happiness  of  peoples  and  nations  con- 
sists rather  in  moral  rectitude  than  in  scientific  pro- 
gress. The  conclusion  is  that  if  there  should  ever  be  a 
conflict  between  science  and  ethics,  ethics  should  pre- 
vail. Now,  there  can  be  no  such  conflict  except  in 
two  cases:  when  scientific  research  leads  into  error, 
and  when  the  teaching  of  science,  even  if  true,  is 
applied  against  sound  educational  maxims.  To  see 
that  these  exceptions  are  not  imaginary,  one  need 
only  glance  at  the  points  of  contact  between  science 
and  faith,  under  A.  All  of  them  indicate  actual  con- 
flicts. Unpedagogical  teaching  is  sadly  illustrated 
by  the  recent  movement  in  Germany  towards  prema- 
ture and  even  public  instruction  on  sexual  relations, 
which  provoked  a  reaction  on  the  part  of  the  civil 
authorities. 

So  much  about  the  direct  action  of  science  on 
ethics.  The  case  ought  not  to  be  reversible,  in  other 
words,  ethics  should  not  influence  science,  except  in 
the  way  of  stimulating  research  and  teaching.  How- 
ever, not  onlv  individuals  but  whole  schools  of  sci- 
entists hnve  been  subject  to  that  human  frailty  ex- 
pressed in  the  adage:  Stat  pro  ratione  voluntas.  As 
Cicero  expresses  it:  "Man  judges  much  more  fre- 
quently influenced  by  hatred  or  love  or  cupidity  .  . 
or  some  mental  agitation,  than  bv  the  truth,  or  a 
command,  or  the  law"  (De  oratore, \l,  xlii).  If  Cicero 
is  correct,  then  the  freedom  of  knowledge,  so  highly 
praised  and  so  loudly  demanded,  is  perverted  by  men 
in  a  double  sense.  First,  they  carry  the  freedom  of 
the  will  into  the  judgment.  Love,  hatred,  desires, 
arc  passions  or  acts  of  the  will,  while  judgments  are 
formed  by  the  understanding,  a  faculty  entirely  de- 
void of  free  choice.  Secondly,  they  deprive  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  necessary  indifference  and  equilib- 
rium, and  force  it  to  one  side,  whether  the  side  of 
truth  or  that  of  falsehood.  If  the  men  of  science, 
who  clamour  for  freedom,  belong  to  the  class  de- 
scribed by  Cicero,  then  their  idea  of  freedom  is  en- 
tirely confuse!  and  perverted.  It  may  be  answered 
that  Cicero's  statement  applied  to  daily  affairs  rather 
than  to  the  pursuits  of  science.  This  is  perfectly 
true  as  far  as  exact  sciences  are  concerned,  and  it  is 
probably  true  also  in  regard  to  the  formal  object  of 
every  science.  Yet  when  we  consider  the  yen'  first 
postulates  that  the  sciences  take  from  philosophy, 
we  come  very  near  to  daily  life.  Men  of  science  hear 
of  Christ  and  know  of  the  magna  cnrla  of  His  king- 
dom, proclaimed  on  the  mountain  (buke.  vi).  It 
cuts  very  sharply  into  daily  life.  It  could  Is-  dis- 
carded, if  that  same  Christ  had  not  claimed  all  POWW 
in  heaven  and  on  earth,  and  if  He  had  not  tirophesied 
His  second  coming,  to  judge  the  living  an<(  the  dead. 

Here  it  is  that  Cicero's  love  and  hatred  come  in. 
It  is  quite  safe  to  sav:  there  is  no  place  in  the  r'y*J" 
i/eil  world  where  Christ  is  not  loved  and  hated. 
Those  who  are  willing  to  take  the  steep  and  narrow 
path  towards  His  kingdom  accept  the  testimonies  to 
His  Divine  mission  with  impartiality;  others  who  pre- 
fer an  easier  and  broader  way  of  life  try  to  jiersuade 
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themselves  that  the  claims  of  Christ  are  unfounded. 
For,  besides  those  who  either  reject  His  chums 
through  inherited  or  acquired  prejudices,  or  treat 
them  with  indifference,  a  large  number  of  men  try  to 
strengthen  their  anti-Christian  position  by  scienti- 
fic forms.  Knowing  that  Christ's  Divinity  can  be 
proved  from  the  miracles  to  which  He  appealed  as 
testimonies  of  His  Father,  they  formulate  the  axiom: 
"  Miracles  are  impossible".  Seeing,  however,  the  in- 
consistency of  the  formula  as  long  as  there  is  a  Ma- 
ker of  the  world,  they  are  driven  to  the  next  postu- 
late: "There  is  no  Creator".  Seeing  again,  that  the 
existence  of  the  Creator  can  be  proved  from  the  ex- 
istence of  the  world,  and  convincingly  so  by  a  num- 
ber of  arguments,  they  require  new  axioms.  First 
they  treat  the  origin  of  matter  as  too  remote  for  its 
cause  to  be  ascertained,  and  plead  that :  "  Matter  is 
eternal ".  For  a  similar  reason  the  origin  of  life  is  ex- 
plained by  the  arbitrary  postulate  of  "spontaneous 
generation  ".  Then  the  wisdom  and  order  displayed 
in  the  starry  heavens  and  in  the  flora  and  fauna  of  the 
earth  must  be  disposed  of.  To  say  in  plain  words 
"All  order  in  the  world  is  casual"  would  be  offensive 
to  common  sense.  The  axiom  is  then  vested  in  more 
scientific  language,  thus:  "From  eternity  the  world 
has  passed  through  an  infinite  number  of  forms,  and 
only  the  Attest'  was  able  to  survive". 

The  substructure  of  anti-Christian  science  has  still 
one  weak  point:  the  human  soul  is  not  from  eternity 
and  its  spiritual  faculties  point  to  a  spiritual  maker. 
The  fabrication  of  axioms,  once  begun,  has  to  be 
concluded:  "The  human  soul  is  not  essentially  differ- 
ent from  the  vital  principle  of  the  animal".  This  con- 
clusion recommends  itself  as  especially  strong  against 
what  the  will  dreads:  the  animal  is  not  immortal,  and 
hence  neither  is  the  human  soul;  consequently  what- 
ever judgment  may  follow,  it  will  have  no  effect.  The 
end  of  the  fabrication  is  bitter.  Man  is  a  highly  devel- 
oped orang-outang.  There  is  still  one  stumbling-block 
in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  old  and  new.  The  Old  Testa- 
ment narrates  the  creation  of  man,  his  fall,  the  promise 
of  a  Redeemer;  it  contains  prophecies  of  a  MesKias  which 
Beem  to  be  fulfilled  in  Christ  and  His  Church.  The 
New  Testament  proves  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise, 
and  presents  a  superhuman  Being,  who  offered  His  life 
for  the  expiat  ion  of  sin  and  attested  His  Divinity  by 
His  own  Resurrection;  it  gives  the  constitution  and 
earlv  history  of  His  Church,  and  promises  her  existence 
to  the  consummation  of  the  world.  This  could  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  face  of  anti-Christian  science. 
A  few  postulates  more  or  less  will  do  no  harm  to  science 
as  it  stands.  The  Hebrew  literature  is  put  on  a  par 
with  that  of  Persia  or  China,  the  history  of  Paradise 
is  relegated  to  the  realm  of  legends,  the  authenticity 
of  the  books  is  denied,  contradictions  in  the  contents 
are  pointed  out,  and  the  obvious  sense  is  distorted. 
The  axioms  used  for  the  annihilation  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures  have  the  advantage  of  plausibility  over 
those  used  against  the  Creator.  They  are  draped  in 
a  mass  of  erudition  taken  from  the  linguistic  and  the 
historical  sciences. 

But  we  have  not  seen  all  of  them  yet.  The  greatest 
obstacle  to  anti-Christian  science  is  the  Church,  which 
claims  Divine  origin,  authority  to  teach  infallible 
truth,  maintains  the  inspiration  of  Scripture,  and  is 
confident  of  her  own  existence  to  the  end  of  the  world. 
With  her,  science  cannot  plav  as  with  philosophy  or 
literature.  She  is  a  living  institution  wielding  her 
sceptre  over  all  the  |>eoples  of  the  world.  She  has  all 
the  wea]mns  of  science  at  her  disfiosal,  and  members 
devoted  to  her,  heart  and  soul.  To  grant  to  her  equal 
rights  on  scientific  grounds  would  be  disastrous  to  the 
"science  without  presuppositions".  The  mere  creat- 
ing of  new  axioms  would  not  seem  to  be  efficient 
against  a  living  organization.  The  axioms  have  to 
be  proclaimed  loudly,  and  kept  alive,  and  finallv  en- 
forced by  organized  opposition,  even  in  some  HUM  by 


government  power.    Books  and  journals  and  lecture 
halls  announce  the  one  text,  sung  in  every  key,  the 
great  axiom:  that  the  Church  is  essentially  unscien- 
tific as  resting  on  unwarranted  presuppositions,  and 
that  her  scientists  can  never  be  true  men  of  science. 
Mommsen's  cry  of  degradat  ion  on  t  he  appointment  of  a 
Catholic  historian  in  Strasburg  (1901 )  re-echoed  loudly 
from  most  German  universities.    And  yet,  there  was 
question  of  only  a  fifth  Catholic  among  seventy-two 
professors;  and  this  at  a  university  in  Alsace-I»rraine, 
a  territory  almost  entirely  Catholic.    Similar  propor- 
tions prevail  in  most  universities.    All  the  axioms  of 
anti-Christian  science  mentioned  above  are  entirely 
arbitrary  and  false.    Not  one  of  them  can  be  sup- 
ported by  solid  reasons;  on  the  contrary,  every  one 
of  them  has  been  proved  to  be  false. "  Thus  anti- 
Christian  science  has  surrounded  itself  by  a  number  of 
boundary  stakes  driven  into  scientific' ground  and 
has  thus  limited  its  own  freedom  of  progress;  the 
"science  without  presuppositions"  is  entangled  in  its 
own  axioms,  for  no  other  reason  than  its  aversion  to 
Christ.    On  the  other  hand,  the  scientist  who  ac- 
cept* the  teaching  of  Christ  need  not  fall  back  on  a 
single  arbitrary  postulate.    If  he  is  a  philosopher,  he 
starts  from  the  premises  dictated  by  reason.    In  the 
world  around  him  he  recognizes  the  natural  revelation 
of  a  Creator,  and  by  logical  deductions  concludes  from 
the  contingency  of  things  created  to  the  Being  Un- 
created.   The  same  reasoning  makes  him  understand 
the  spirituality  and  immortality  of  the  soul.  From 
both  results  combined  he  concludes  further  to  moral 
obligations  and  the  existence  of  a  natural  law.  Thus 
prepared  he  can  start  into  any  scientific  research  with- 
out the  necessity  of  erecting  boundary  stakes  for  the 
purpose  of  justifying  his  prejudices.    If  he  wants  to 
go  further  and  put  his  faith  upon  a  scientific  basis, 
he  may  take  the  books,  called  the  Sacred  Scriptures, 
as  a  starting-point,  apply  methodical  criticism  to 
their  authent  icity,  and  find  them  just  as  reliable  as 
any  other  historical  record.    Their  contents,  proph- 
ecies, and  miracles  convince  him  of  the  Divinity  of 
Christ,  and  from  the  testimony  of  Christ  he  accepts 
the  entire  supernatural  Revelation.    He  has  con- 
structed the  science  of  his  faith  without  any  other  than 
scientific  premises.    Thus  the  science  of  the  Christian 
is  the  only  one  that  gives  freedom  of  research  and 
progress;  its  boundaries  are  none  but  the  {Nile  of  truth. 
Anti-Christian  science,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  slave 
of  its  own  preconceived  ethics. 

III.  Unlimited  Freedom. — The  demand  for  un- 
limited freedom  in  science  is  unreasonable  and  unjust, 
because  it  leads  to  licence  and  rebellion.  (1)  There  is 
no  unlimited  freedom  in  the  world,  and  liberty  over- 
stepping its  boundaries  always  leads  to  evil.  Man 
himself  is  neither  absolutely  free,  nor  would  he  desire 
unbounded  freedom.  Freedom  is  not  the  greatest 
boon  nor  the  final  end  of  man;  it  is  given  to  him  as  a 
means  to  reach  his  end.  Within  his  own  mind,  man 
feels  bound  to  truth.  Around  himself,  he  sees  all 
nature  bound  to  laws  and  even  dreads  disturbances 
in  their  regular  course.  In  all  his  activity  he  gets 
along  best  by  remaining  within  the  laws  set  for  him. 
Those  judgments  are  the  best  which  are  formed  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  logic.  Those  machines 
and  instruments  are  the  finest  which  are  allowed  the 
smallest  amount  of  freedom.  Social  intercourse  is 
easiest  within  the  rules  of  propriety.  Widening  these 
boundaries  docs  not  lead  to  higher  perfection.  Opin- 
ions are  free  only  where  certainty  cannot  Ik-  reached; 
scientific  theories  are  free  as  long  as  they  rest  on  prob- 
abilities. The  freest  of  all  in  their  thinking  are  the 
ignorant.  In  short,  the  more  freedom  of  opinion, 
the  less  science.  Similarly,  a  railway  train  with  free- 
dom in  more  than  one  line  is  disastrous,  a  ship  not 
under  the  control  of  the  helm  is  doomed.  A  nation 
that  depreciates  its  code  of  law,  that  relaxes  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  that  sets  aside  the  strict  rules 
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of  propriety,  that  does  not  protect  its  own  industry, 
that  gives  no  guarantee  for  personal  and  public  prop- 
erty and  safety  is  on  the  decline.  Unlimited  freedom 
leads  to  barbarism,  and  its  nearest  approach  is  found 
in  the  wilds  of  Australia. 

(2)  The  cry  of  anti-Christian  science  is  for  license. 
The  boundaries  enumerated  in  the  preceding  para- 
graph circumscribe  the  logical,  the  physical,  and  the 
ethical  realm  of  man.  Whenever  he  steps  outside, 
he  falls  into  error,  into  misfortune,  into  licence.  Now, 
to  which  realm  does  science  belong?  Aristotle's 
definition  fixes  it  in  the  logical  realm.  And  what  be- 
comes of  the  freedom  of  science?  Within  man,  the 
logical  realm  is  the  intellectual  faculty,  and  without, 
it  is  the  realm  of  truth.  Yet  neither  is  free.  Man's 
freedom  is  in  the  will,  not  in  the  understanding. 
Truth  is  eternal  and  absolute.  It  follows  that  the 
cry  for  unbounded  freedom  of  science  has  no  place  in 
the  logical  realm;  evidently,  it  is  not  meant  for  the 
physical;  so  it  must  belong  to  the  ethical  realm;  it  is 
not  a  cry-  for  truth,  it  is  a  cry  with  a  purpose.  What 
the  purpose  is  can  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
said  under  II.  It  may  be  summed  up  in  the  state- 
ment that  it  is  rebellion  against  both  sui>ernatural  and 
natural  revelation.  The  former  position  is  the  pri- 
mary but  could  not  consistently  be  held  without  the 
latter.  Rebellion  is  not  too  strong  a  word.  If  God 
pleases  to  reveal  Himself  in  any  way  whatever,  man 
is  obliged  to  accept  the  revelation,  and  no  arbitrary' 
axiom  will  dispense  him  from  the  duty.  Against  nat- 
ural revelation  Paulsen  and  Wundt  appeal  to  the 
postulate  of  "closed  natural  causality",  meaning  bv 
"  closed  "  the  exclusion  of  the  Creator.  .Supernatural 
revelation  was  styled  by  Kant  "a  dogmatic  con- 
straint", which,  he  says,  may  have  an  educational 
value  for  minors  by  filling  them  with  pious  fears. 
Wundt  follows  him  by  calling  Catholicism  the  religion 
of  constraint,  ami  Paulsen  praises  Kant  as  "the  re- 
deemer from  unbearable  stress".  All  these  expres- 
sions rest  on  the  supposition  that  in  science  there  is 
no  place  for  a  Creator,  no  place  for  a  Redeemer. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  put  the  axiom  on 
a  scientific  basis;  but  it  remains  an  assumed  premise, 
an  "unwavering  conviction",  as  Harnack  calls  it. 

(3)  That  the  expressions  "  license  "  and  "  rebellion  " 
are  just  is  clear  from  the  consequences  of  anti-Christian 
science,  (a)  Anti-Christian  science  leads  to  Atheism. 
When  science  repudiates  the  claim  of  Christ  as  Son 
of  God.  it  neei-ssarily  repudiates  the  Father  who  sent 
Him,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  who  proceeds  from  both. 
The  logical  inference  does  not  find  favour  with  the 
partisans  of  that  science.  When  in  1892  the  school 
laws  were  being  discussed  in  the  German  Reichstag. 
Chancellor  Capri vi  hud  the  courage  to  say:  "The 
point  in  question  is  Christianity  or  Atheism  .  .  . 
the  essential  in  man  is  his  relation  to  God."  The 
outcry  on  the  "liberal"  side  of  the  House  showed  that 
the  chancellor  had  touched  a  sore  point.  Since  the 
repudiation  of  the  Creator  is  clearly  an  abuse  of  free- 
dom and  an  infringement  of  the  natural  law,  science 
has,  by  all  means,  to  save  appearances  by  scientifically 
sounding  words.  First  it  calls  the  two  great  divisions 
of  spirits  Monism  and  Dualism.  German  scientists 
have  even  forme.!  the  "Monists'  I'nion",  claiming 
that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between  the  world  and 
God.  \\  hen  their  system  emphasizes  the  world  it  is 
.Materialism;  when  it  accentuates  the  Divinity  it  is 
FMtheism.  Monism  is  only  a  gentler  name  for  both. 
The  plain  word  "atheism"  seems  to  be  too  offensive. 
Knglish  Naturalists  replaced  it  long  ago  by  better- 
sounding  words  like  Deism  and  Agnosticism.  To- 
land  r.ndal,  Itol.ngbroke,  Shaftesbury,  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  took  satisfaction  in  removing  the 
Deny  so  far  away  from  the  world  that  he  could  have 
no  influence  on  it.  Yet  "Dcitv"  still  had  too  reli- 
gion, an  odour  and  implied  a  gross  inconsistency.  To 
Omtky  and  other  scientists  of  the  nineteenth  century 


the  well-sounding  name  "agnosticism"  appeared 
more  dignified.  In  the  face  of  natural  law,  however, 
which  binds  man  to  know  and  to  serve  his  Creator, 
pleading  ignorance  of  God  is  as  much  a  rebellion 
against  Him  as  shutting  Him  out  of  the  world. 

All  these  and  other  tactful  terms  and  phrases  cover 
the  same  crude  Atheism  and  stand,  without  ex- 
ception, confessedly,  on  a  collection  of  arbitrary  pos- 
tulates. Dualism,  on  the  contrary,  has  no  need  of 
postulates,  except  those  dictated  by  common  sense, 
sound  reason  beholds  in  creation,  as  in  a  mirror,  its 
Maker,  and  is  thus  able  to  refer  natural  phenomena 
to  their  ultimate  cause.  While  science  requires  the 
knowledge  of  intermediate  causes  only,  the  knowledge 
of  things  by  their  ultimate  cause  raises  science  to  its 
highest  degree,  or  wisdom,  as  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  calls 
it.  This  is  why  logical  coherence  and  consistency  are 
always  and  exclusively  found  in  the  dualist ic  doctrine. 
It  is  vain  to  hope  that  the  abyss  between  the  logical 
philosophy  of  Dualists  and  the  "unwavering  con- 
victions" of  Monists  mav  be  bridged  over  by  dis- 
cussions. This  was  welf  illustrated  when  Father 
Waamann  lectured  in  Berlin  (1907)  on  the  theory  of 
Evolution  and  was  opposed  by  Plate  and  ten  other 
speakers.  The  result  of  the  discussion  was,  that 
each,  Plate  and  Wasmann,  put  his  respective  views  in 
print,  the  one  his  axioms  and  the  other  his  philosophy, 
and  that,  moreover,  Plate  denied  that  Wasmann  was 
entitled  to  be  eoasidered  a  scientist  on  account  of 
what  he  called  Wasmann's  Christian  presuppositions. 

(b)  After  the  exclusion  of  God,  there  is  m-cd  of  an 
idol;  the  necessity  lies  in  human  nature.  All  the  na- 
tions of  old  had  their  idols,  even  the  Israelites,  when 
at  times  they  rebelled  against  the  Prophets.  The 
shape  of  the  idols  varies  with  progress.  The  savages 
made  them  of  wood,  the  civilised  pagans  of  silver  and 
gold,  and  our  own  reading  age  makes  them  of  philo- 
sophical systems.  Kant  did  not  draw  the  last  con- 
sequences from  his  "autonomy  of  reason  " ;  it  was  done 
by  Fichte,  Schclling,  and  Hegel.  This  Idealism  de- 
veloped into  Subject ivism  in  the  widest  sense  of  the 
word,  vis.,  into  the  complete  emancipation  of  the 
human  mind  and  will  from  God.  The  idol  is  the  hu- 
man Ego.  The  consequences  are  that  truth  and 
justice  lose  their  eternal  character  and  become  rel- 
ative concepts;  man  changes  with  the  ages,  and  with 
him  his  own  creations;  what  he  calls  true  and  right  in 
one  century,  may  become  false  and  wrong  in  another. 
In  regard  to  truth  we  have  the  explicit  statement  of 
Paulsen,  that  "  there  is  no  philosophy  eternally  valid  ". 
Relative  to  justice,  Hartmann  defines  Kant's  auton- 
omy in  the  following  words:  "It  means  neither  more 
nor  less  than  this,  that  in  moral  matters  I  am  the 
highest  tribimal  without  appeal."  Religion,  which 
forms  the  principal  part  of  justice,  l>ccome«  likewise  a 
matter  of  subjective  inclination.  Harnack  calls  »ul>- 
mission  to  the  doctrine  of  others  treason  against  |ter- 
sonal  religion;  and  Nietzsche  defends  his  idol  by  call- 
ing Christianity  the  immortal  shame  of  mankind- 
The  axiom  is  pronounced  in  more  dignified  form  "JJ' 
Pfieiderer  (1907).  "In  the  science  of  history".  ,he 
says,  "the  appearance  on  earth  of  a  superhuman  being 
cannot  be  considered".  Perhaps  in  the  most  general 
way  it  is  formulated  by  Paulsen  (1908):  "Switching 
off  the  supernatural  from  the  natural  and  historical 
world".  Vet,  all  these  subjective  axioms  are  only 
more  or  less  scientific  forms  of  the  plain  Straussian 
postulate  (1835):  "We  are  no  longer  Christians. 

lei  Here  we  are  confronted  by  two  facts  that  n<"Cd 
earnest  consideration.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Govern- 
ment universities  of  nearly  all  countries  in  Europe 
and  many  American  universities  exclude  all  relation 
to  God  and  practically  favour  the  atheistic  postulate 
just  mentioned;  and  on  the  other  hand,  these  are  the 
very  postulates  summed  up  by  Pius  X  under  the  name 
of  "modernism".  Hence  the  general  outcry*  of  the 
State  universities  against  the  Encyclical  "F 
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of  1907  To  begin  with  the  first,  the  licence  of  sub- 
jectiye  truth  m  the  very  hotbed  of  anarchistic  theories, 
ami  the  rebellion  against  the  teaelung  of  Christ  will 
end  with  the  moral  conditions  of  Greek  and  Roman 
paganism.  As  we  are  not  concerned  here  with  the 
relation  between  science  and  the  State,  it  must  suffice 
to  snow  how  the  alarm  is  beginning  to  sound.  It 
n^mf  „  i  *  mat^  of  course,  and  yet  it  sounds  un- 
usual, when  Count  Apponyi  as  minister  of  education 
and  worship  in  Hungary,  on  the  occasion  of  an  aca- 
demic promotion,  recommends  to  teachers  of  science 
a  moral  and  earnest  conscientiousness.  More  re- 
is  the  warning  of  Virchow  at  the  meeting  of 
at  Munich  (1877)  against  teaching  personal 
and  speculations  as  established  truths,  and  in 
part  icu  lar.  against  replacing  the  dogmas  of  the  Church 
by  a  religion  of  evolution. 
The  moral  state  of  a  youth  growing  up  under  such 


teaching  could  be  anticipated  in  general  from  the  hi* 
tory  of  paganism.    It  was  reserved  to  our  anti- 
Christian  age,  however,  to  justify  immorality  with  an 
appearance  of  science.    The  assertion  has  been  made 
and  circulated  in  journals  and  meetings,  that  a  pure 
and  moral  life  is  detrimental  from  the  point  of 
view  of  medicine.    The  medical  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Christ  iania  found  it  necessary  to  declare 
the  assertion  entirely  false,  and  to  state  positively 
that  "we  know  of  no  harm  or  weakness  owing  to 
chastity  .    The  same  protest  was  expressed  by  Dr. 
Knoult  in  the  words:  "There  is  no  such  thing  as 
pathology  of  continency";  and  by  Dr.  Vidal  (see 
below)  in  the  statement,  that  the  commandments  of 
God  are  legitimate  from  the  standpoint  of  medicine, 
and  that  their  observance  is  not  only  possible  but 
advantageous.    Warnings  like  these  may  be  called 
forth  by  anticipated  effects;  but  we  hear  "others  that 
prove  the  effects  already  existing.    Such  was  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  International  Conference  for 
the  protection  of  Health  and  Morals,  held  at  Brussels 
(September,  1902):  "Young  men  have  to  be  taught 
that  the  virtues  of  chastity  and  continency  are  not 
only  not  hurtful  but  most  commendable  from  a  purely 
medical  and  hygienic  point  of  view".    The  effects  in 
educational  institutions  must  have  been  appalling 
before  scientific  authorities  dared  to  lift  the  veil  by 
public  warnings.    They  were  given  by  Dr.  Fleury 
(1N99)  in  regard  to  French  colleges,  and  were  repeated 
by  Dr.  Founder  (1905)  and  Dr.  Francotte  (1907). 
Even  louder  are  the  warnings  of  Paulsen,  Forster,  and 
especially  Obermedieinalrat  Dr.  Gruber  regarding  the 
German  gymnasia  and  universities.    Dr.  Desplats 
(sec  bibliography)  insists  that  in  order  to  stay  the 
current  which  is  carrying  the  French  along  towards 
irremediable  decadence,  it  is  necessary  to  react  against 
the  doctrinal  and  practical  neo-paganism.    No  won- 
der that  the  licentious  doctrines  have  found  their 
way  from  books  into  journals  and  passed  from  the 
educated  to  the  illiterate.    Sosnosky,  a  literary  au- 
thority, compares  the  present  moral  "epidemic  to  that 
of  pagan  Home  and  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
protests,  from  a  merely  natural  point  of  v  iew,  against 
the  hyjwcrisy  of  covering  crude  animalism  with  the 
cloak  of  art  and  science  (see  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  No. 
3,  21  January,  1911). 

^  the  State  either  will  not  or  dare  not  do,  the 
Church  does  always,  by  keeping  men  mindful  of  the 
object  or  end  of  their  existence  and  this  last  end  is  not 
science.  The  catechism  points  it  out  under  three 
heads:  the  knowledge  of  God;  the  observance  of  His 
commandments;  and  the  use  of  His  grace.  Knowledge 
of  nature  is  intended  by  God  as  a  subordinate  means 
to  this  end.  And  for  that  very  reason  there  can  never 
M-i  *  £wnmpt  between  science  and  our  final  destinv. 
the  Church  does  not  teach  natural  sciences,  but 
■he  helps  to  make  their  principles  tributary  to  wis- 
dom, first  by  warning  against  error  and  then  bv  point- 
ing to  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  things.  When* 


raises  the  cry  against  the  guiding  office  of  the  Church 
it  is  comparable  to  a  system  of  navigation  without 
any  directions  outside  the  ship  itself  and  the  surround- 
ing waves.  The  formal  object  of  each  particular  sci- 
ence is  certainly  different  from  faith,  just  as  the 
steering  of  a  vessel  is  different  from  the  knowledge 
pf  the  stars-  but  the  exclusion  of  all  guiding  lights 
beyond  the  bdlows  of  scientific  opinions  and  hypoth- 
eses is  entirely  arbitrary,  unwise,  and  disastrous 

B.  The  Church.— The  Church  in  her  relation  to 
science  may  be  better  understood  by  a  division  of  the 
subject  into  the  following  parts:  Opposite  views;  dis- 
tinction between  the  teaching  body  and  the  eccUsia 
ducens:  the  holders  of  the  teaching  office;  science  of 
faith;  pretended  conflicts. 

I.  Opposite  view*.— On  the  relation  of  the  Church 
to  science  there  are  two  irreconcilable  views:  (1) 
IJPO  XUI  in  Ins  Apostolic  Letter  of  22  January  1K99 
calls  attention  to  the  dangers  imminent  at  the  present 
time  to  the  minds  of  Catholics,  and  specifies  them  as 
a  confusion  between  licence  and  freedom,  as  a  mission 
for '.saying  and  reviling  whatever  one  pleases  as  a 
habit  of  thinking  or  printing  without  restraint.  The 
shadows  cast  by  these  dangers  on  men's  minds  he 
says,  are  so  deep  as  to  make  the  exercise  of  the  teach- 
ing office  of  the  Apostolic  See  more  necessary  now  than 
ever  The  pope  strengthens  his  words  by  the  author- 
ity of  the  Vatican  Council,  which  claims  Divine  faith 
for  all  things  proposed  by  the  Church,  whether  in 
solemn  decision  or  by  the  ordinary  universal  maai*- 
terium. 

(2)  Not  so  those  outside  the  Church.   To  them 
spiritual  restriction  of  thinking,  speaking,  writing  is 
a  remnant  of  the  times  when  science  was  in  fetters  a 
relic  of  the  Dark  Ages.    Virchow,  in  discussing  the 
appointment  of  professors  of  Protestant  theology  at 
Bonn  ami  Marburg  by  the  Prussian  Government 
made  the  following  declaration  in  the  Chamber  (6 
March,  1X96):  "If  it  is  considered  incumbent  upon 
the  theological  faculties  to  preserve  and  to  interpret 
a  certain  deposit  of  so-called  Divine  and  revealed 
truths,  then  they  do  not  fit  into  the  framework  of 
universities,  they  are  in  opposition  to  the  scientific 
machinery  prevailing  there.    The  Reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century",  he  continued,  "are  to-day  replaced 
by  free  scientific  criticism;  consistently,  instead  of 
halting  before  the  theological  faculties,  they  should 
have  abolished  them,  and  the  troubles  ever  arising 
from  a  certain  class  of  men  who  claim  to  be  holders  of 
Divine  trut  h,  would  have  vanished"  (reported  by  Hcrt- 
ling,  sec  below,  p.  49  sqq.).    Such  is  the  general  voice 
of  those  who  Btand  outside  of  any  creed.    There  are 
others  who  wish  to  adhere  to  certain  articles  of  faith 
established  either  by  a  congress  of  Reformers,  or  bv 
a  sovereign,  or  by  Parliament.    Although  widely  dif- 
fering among  themselves  as  to  the  inspired  Books, 
the  Divinity  of  Christ,  and  even  the  existence  of 
Revelation,  they  all  agree  in  considering  the  papacy 
a  usurpation,  and  Catholic  obedience  in  matters  of 
faith  and  morals,  spiritual  darkness  and  slavery. 

(3)  These  conflicting  views  have  existed  from  the 
very  cradle  of  Christianity,  and  will  last  to  the  end  of 
the  world.  St.  Ambrose  (397)  speaking  of  the  wise 
of  the  world  (mpicntes  muttdi)  says:  "  Deviating  from 
faith,  they  are  implicated  in  the  darkness  of  per|>etual 
blindness,  although  they  have  the  day  of  Christ  and 
the  light  of  the  Church  l>efore  them ;  while  seeing  noth- 
ing, they  open  their  mouth  as  if  they  knew  everything, 
keen  for  vain  things  and  dull  for  things  eternal" 
(Hexacmeron,  V,  xxiv,  86,  in  P.  L.,  XIV,  240).  Those 
who  accept  the  teaching  of  Christ  have  alwayB  formed 
the  smaller  .port  ion  of  mankind,  and  the  mass  of  the 
small  Hock  is  not  composed  of  the  rich  or  the  mighty 
or  the  wise  of  the  world.  They  maintain  that  the 
Church  is  a  Divine  institution"  endowed  with  the 
triple  |K>wer  of  priesthood,  teaching,  and  government; 
hence  their  submission,  firmness,  and  union  in  matters 
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of  faith  all  over  the  world.  Those  who  stand  aloof 
and  see  in  the  Church  nothing  but  a  human  institu- 
tion, like  the  old  Roman  Empire  for  instance,  may  be 
consistent  in  condemning  the  Catholic  position;  at 
the  same  time  thev  cannot  help  seeing  even  greater 
consistency  in  the  Catholic  point  of  view.  To  submit 
one's  understanding  to  a  doctrine  supposed  to  be 
Divine  and  guaranteed  to  be  infallible  is  undoubtedly 
more  consistent  than  to  accept  prevailing  postulates 
of  science,  or  national  doctrines,  or  a  passing  public 
opinion.  Catholics  must  be  permitted  to  interpret 
in  their  own  favour  what  the  Scripture  says  about  the 
light  of  faith,  the  darkness  of  error,  and  the  liberty 
of  truth. 

II.  The  Teaching  Bmiy  and  the  Ecclesia  Diactnt. — 
The  teaching  and  hearing  bodies  of  Christ's  Church 
are  technically  called  "ecelesia  dooens"  and  "ecclesia 
discens".  (1)  The  distinction  between  the  teaching 
body  of  the  Church  and  the  body  of  hearers  was  made 
by  its  Founder  in  the  command:  "Going  therefore, 
teach  ye  all  nations"  (Matt.,  xxviii,  19);  "he  that 
heareth  you,  hcarcth  me"  (Luke,  x,  16).  The  same 
division  is  illustrated  by  St.  Paul  in  the  comparison 
between  the  human  bodv  and  the  mystical  body  of 
Christ:  "  If  the  whole  bodv  were  the  eye,  where  would 
be  the  hearing?"  (I  Cor.,  xii,  17).  The  office  of 
teaching  was  communicated  to  the  Church  together 
with  the  dignity'  of  priesthood  and  the  authority  of 
government.  The  triple  power  rests  in  St.  Peter  and 
the  Apostles  and  their  legal  successors.  The  Divine 
office  of  teaching  is  not  to  impart  scientific  conviction, 
it  is  to  give  authoritative  declaration,  and  the  response 
to  it,  on  the  part  of  the  hearers,  is  not  science  but 
faith.  The  Church  may  even  use  her  ruling  power 
to  support  her  teaching.  All  this  is  exemplified  in  the 
early  Christian  centuries.  The  Twelve  Apostles  were 
not  conversant  with  the  schools  of  Athens,  of  Alexan- 
dria, or  of  Home.  St.  Paul,  who  was  called  later,  was 
probably  the  only  scholar  among  them;  and  even  he 
professes  that  his  preaching  was  not  in  the  persuasive 
words  of  human  wisdom  (I  Cor.,  ii,  4).  He  usisl  his 
power  against  Hymeneus  and  Alexander,  who  had 
made  shipwreck  concerning  the  faith  (I  Tim.,  i,  20), 
and  exhorted  Timothy  to  use  the  same  authoritv 
against  those  who  would  not  endure  sound  doctrine 
(II  Tim.,  iv,  3).  The  Apostle  St.  John  blamed  several 
bishops  of  Minor  Asia  for  not  removing  false  teachers 
(Apoc,  ii,  14-20). 

(2)  The  partition  of  the  Church  in  two  bodies,  one 
teaching  and  one  hearing,  does  not  exclude  science 
from  the  latter,  anv  more  than  it  necessarily  includes 
it  in  the  former.  The  assent  of  faith  is  a  rational  act ; 
before  it  can  be  made,  it  must  be  known  for  certain 
that  there  is  a  God,  that  God  has  spoken,  and  what 
He  has  spoken.  The  Apostles,  the  early  Fathers, 
councils,  and  popes  bear  witness  to  it  (Pesch,  see  below, 
pp.  1H-22).  St.  Peter  wants  the  faithful  to  be  ready 
always  to  satisfy  every  one  that,  asketh  a  reason  of 
that  hope  which  is  in  them  (I  Pet.,  iii,  IS).  St. 
Augustine  asks:  "Who  does  not  see  that  knowledge 
precedes  faith?  Nobody  lielicves  unless  he  knows 
what  to  believe".  The  following  is  the  declaration  of 
the  Vatican  Council  (Seas.  Ill,  de  fide,  cap.  3):  "To 
render  the  service  of  our  faith  reasonable,  God  has 
joined  to  the  interior  actions  of  the  Holv  Ghost  ex- 
teriorproofs  of  His  revelation:  Divine  farts,  miracles 
especially-  and  prophecies,  which  are  speaking  wit- 
ne*<<-*  of  His  infinite  power  and  wisdom,  unfailing 
testimonies  of  Divine  revelation  and  adapted  to  the 
understanding  of  every  one".  Innocent  XI  explicitly 
condemned  the  opinion  that  men-  probability  in  the 
knowkdge  of  revelation  is  suffieient  for  the  super- 
natural assent  of  faith.  Pi»s  IX  demands  thai  human 
reason  mould  inquire  conscientiously  into  the  facts 
oi  umne  revelation,  to  make  sure  that  God  has 


In  the  knowledge  of  the  premises  of  faith,  man  haa 
to  progress  with  age  and  education.  The  child  cannot 
give  supernatural  assent  of  faith  to  what  parents  or 
teachers  say,  until  its  mind  is  sufficiently  developed 
to  be  sure  of  the  existence  and  contents  of  Divine 
revelation.  Again,  the  knowledge  that  may  suffice 
for  a  child  will  not  do  for  a  man.  He  must  apply  his 
mental  faculties  and  interest  himself  in  the  founda- 
tions of  his  faith.  The  prudence  of  his  mind  should 
equal  the  simplicity  of  his  will.  Prof.  Heis  used  to 
have  the  catechism  on  his  desk  beside  the  scientific 
books.  Progress  of  knowledge  is  especially  com- 
mendable in  parents,  teachers,  students,  above  all  in 
professors  of  theological  science  and  in  ecclesiastical 
dignitaries.  Under  their  scientific  methoils  the  pre- 
mises of  faith  have  become  a  special  branch  of  theol- 
ogy, called  apologetics. 

(3)  The  contents  of  faith  should  be  penetrated  as 
far  as  mental  faculties  and  Divine  grace  allow.  Rev- 
elation points  out  the  eternal  destiny,  shows  the  way, 
and  gives  the  means ;  it  warns  against  eternal  loss, 
helps  in  temptation,  and  shields  from  evil.  Without 
knowledge  there  is  no  intiirest,  and  the  consequence 
is  forgetfulness  of  the  main  purpose  of  life.  Hence 
the  duty  of  all  men  to  listen  to  God,  to  meditate  on 
His  words,  and  to  understand  them  in  a  way.  The 
highest  acts  of  mercy  and  charity  are  teaching  the 
ignorant  and  correcting  the  erring.  The  study  of 
revealed  truth  and  the  propagation  by  word  and 
writing  of  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  was  practised 
in  the  Church  at  all  times  and  by  all  classes.  Owing 
to  this  study  the  Divine  deposit  of  faith  has  grown  into 
a  scientific  system  which,  m  clearness  and  firmness  of 
structure,  is  not  equalled  by  other  branches  of  knowl- 
edge.   From  the  frame  of  that  system  stand  out 


bold  relief  the  deep  mysteries,  beyond  human 
prehension,  indeed,  but  well  defined  in  meaning  and 
safe  against  objections.  It  must  be  remembered, 
though,  that  divines  and  doctors,  as  such,  do  not  con- 
stitute the  teaching  bodv  of  the  Church;  they  all  be- 
long to  the  "Ecclesia  discens".  Theology  as  a  sci- 
entific svstem,  with  propositions,  arguments,  and 
objections,  is  not  the  direct  object  of  the  "Ecclesia 
docens ' ' .  She  leaves  it  to  s|>ceiali8t8,  with  all  manner 
of  encouragement  and  direction. 

(4)  The  dangers  against  faith.— Since  faith,  as  the 
foundation  of  eternal  life,  is  a  supernatural  virtue,  it 
is  excused  to  temptation  like  all  other  virtues.  Some 
difficulties  are  inherent  in  the  deposit  of  faith,  others 
arise  from  outside.  A  revealed  truth  may  appear 
contrary*  to  the  mind  as  unintelligible,  like  the  mys- 
teries, or  repugnant  to  the  will  as  entailing  unwelcome 
precepts.  Temptations  from  outside  may  be  the  con- 
stant hostility  of  the  world  towards  the  Church,  dis- 
crimination against  Catholics,  falsification  of  history-, 
anti-Christian  anil  infidel  literature,  scandals  within, 
and  defections  from,  the  Church. 

From  her  positive  and  exclusive  right  to  teach 
all  nations  whatsoever  Christ  has  commanded  the 
Apostles  (Matt.,  xxviii,  l»-20),  the  Church  necessarily 
derives  also  the  right  of  defence.  To  protect  her 
flock  against  dangers  of  faith  Bhe  calls  in  the  full 
authority  of  her  ruling  power,  with  its  subdivisions 
of  legislation,  judiciary,  and  administration.  By  this 
power  she  regulates  the  appointment  and  removal  of 
religious  teachers,  the  admission  or  prohibition  of 
religious  doctrines,  and  even  methods  of  teaching,  ■ 
word  or  writing. 

III.  The  Hmen  of  the  Teaching  Office— These  arc 
the  ]*>|>e  and  the  bishops,  as  successor*  to  St.  Peter 
anil  the  Apostles.  The  promise  of  Divine  assistance 
was  given  together  with  the  command  of  teaching;  it 
rests,  then-fore,  in  the  same  subjects,  but  is  restricted 
to  Official,  to  the  exclusion  of  private,  acts  regar  ■ 
the  deposit  of  faith. 

(1)  The  official  activity  of  teaching  may  be 
rised  either  in  the  ordinary,  or  daily,  magistcium,  or 
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by  occasional  solemn  decisions.  The  former  goes  on 
uninterruptedly;  the  latter  are  caUed  forth  inThn^ 
of  .treat  danger,  especially  of  growing  her The 
promise  of  Divine  assistance  provide/for  the  mWit  v 
'd:1™  'f  days,  even  to  the  consummXn  <  f 
he  world  (Matt.,  pvifi,  20).  From  the  nature  of 
the  ease  it  follows  that  individual  bishops  ma  fa 
m^to  error,  because  ample  provision  is  made  when  the 
ent  re  teaehmK  lx,dy  of  the  Church  and  the  supreme 
Pastor m  particular  are  protect  by  Providence. 
The    Ecelesia  dooena' ,  as  a  whole,  can  never  fall  into 

fnT^n,»nmttT  °f  ftt,th  Zr  moraL,>  Aether  her  Cach- 
ing be  the  ordinary  or  the  solemn;  nor  can  the  Done 
proclaim  false  doctrines  in  his  capacitvTf  supreme 
SL°f  thf  Ch«rch.   Without  this  p™ 

,  \  ii,    £h     known.by  <J»  name  of  Infallibility 
Ui. J.'    rB  promise  of  assistance  would  be  a 

fallacy.    To  the  right  of  teaching  on  the  part  of  the 
Ecelesia  docens    naturally  corresponds  the  obliga- 
tion of  hearing  on  the  part  of  the  "Ecelesia  diseens" 
liearing  is  meant  in  the  sense  of  submitting  the  un- 
derstanding, and  it  is  of  a  double  nature,  according 
"5  th,(,,t.^!"nK  '^or  is  not>  dono  ur>der  the  guarantee 
t  'nV4}Jlb,'l,.v-    The  former  submission  is  called  assent 
t£i  >'  i    •  ,a.tter  aaseat  of  religious  obedience. 
(2)  Submission  of  the  understanding  to  other  than 
Uivmc  authority  may  appear  objectionable,  but  is 
practised,  in  science  as  well  as  in  dailv  life,  in  hun- 
dreds of  ways    With  regard  to  the  Church  submis- 
sion of  the  understanding  is  especially  appropriate,  no 
matter  whether  she  speaks  with  infallible  or  with  ad- 
ministrative authority,  in  other  words,  whether  the 
submission  is  one  of  faith  or  one  of  obedience.  Even 
from  a  human  point  of  view  her  authority  is  excep- 
tionally high  and  impartial.    To  the  teaching  that 
rests  directly  on  the  ruling  authority  only,  without 
the  prerogative  of  infallibility,  belong  the  pastoral  let- 
ters of  bishops,  particular  diocesan  catechisms,  de- 
crees of  provincial  synods,  the  decisions  of  Roman 
Congregations,  and  many  official  acts  of  the  pope, 
even  such  as  are  obligatory  on  the  universal  Church. 
In  each  diocese  the  official  authority  in  matters  of 
faith  and  morals  is  the  bishop.    Without  his  (or 
higher  I  consent  no  professor  of  theology,  no  catechist, 
no  preacher  can  exercise  his  official  function,  and  no 
publication  that  touch.-s  upon  matters  of  faith  and 
morals  is  permitted  within  the  diocese.    The  appro* 
bntion  of  teachers  is  known  as  canonical  mission, 
while  the  approval  or  refusal  of  books  is  called  censor- 
ship (q.  v.).    Above  the  diocesan  tribunals  stand  the 
Roman  Congregations  (q.  v.)  to  which  certain  matters 
are  reserved  and  to  which  appeal  can  be  made.  Sci- 
ence, in  particular,  may  come  in  contact  with  the 
Congregation  of  Rites,  which  examines  miracles  pro- 
posed in  rapport  of  beatifications  and  canonizations. 
More  frequently  it  is  the  Congregation  of  the  Index, 
which  officially  examines  and  decides  upon  the  dan- 
ger, to  faith  and  morals,  of  books  (not  persons!  de- 
nounced or  under  suspicion,  and  the  Holy  Office  of 
the  Inquisition,  which  decides  questions  of  ortho- 
i        *"'th  tn,>  ,K'IK'  himself  *>  prefect.    All  the  ec- 
tical  authorities,  mentioned  in  this  paragraph, 


from  a  triple  point  of  view.  (a)  The  error  involved 
m  the  condemnation  of  Galilei  is  used  as  an  argument 
against  the  right  of  the  tribunals  to  «k  .  Th  's  is 
frft^ffifK  The  error  Was  purely  acciden- 
Sirtak  nfti  ^flT  of  ju8tJce  in  criminal 
den£l  «  «£e  unfortunate  result  of  similar  acci- 
2,1  •;  u  ,jhc  "wunent  does  not  hold  in  the 
latter  case,  it  holds  much  less  in  the  former.  The 
ftTuT!^  universal  opinion  tenaciously  defended  by 
IwrS^T  the  8,,xt«?nth  century.  Besides,  it  £ 
about  the  only  seriously  erroneous  decision  of  its  kind 
ZZg  ^hundreds  ^at  issued  from  the  Roman tri- 
bunals in  the  course  of  centuries. 

sftSLk^  £■  P1**^  to  in  the  Ga,u*ei  «we  is  not 
so  much  the  historical  fact  of  the  blunder,  as  the  oer- 

T-H     a?*  th<l  '^"P  ure;  it  is  the  principle  by 
Whfcj .she  adheres  to  the  literal  sense  of  Holy  Writ, 
™«1 JJL    ?thn  the  conl<>xt  or  the  nature  of  the 
fSZ22fJ&  fi*8™^  metaphorical  interpretation. 
Oranted  that  the  evidences,  which  convinced  Coper- 
nicus Kepler,  and  Galilei,  should  also  have  convinced 
the  theologians  of  the  time,  the  latter  committed  a 
ShVwSi      cannot  l?  *5™>  however,  that  is  continu- 
fky  ,PuJ!P  ^'"ust  the  Church.    Official  blunders  of 
the  highest  tribunals  are  easily  and  constantly  par- 
doned, when  they  arc  committed  in  the  exercise  of  an 
acknowledged  right.    Nobody  condemns  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  when  a  disputed  ease,  in  its  course 
of  appeals,  is  reversed  two  or  three  times,  although 
each  reversal  puts  a  juridical  blunder  on  record. 
Hence,  what  is  condemned  in  the  case  of  Galilei,  must 
be  the  right  itself,  vu,  the  claim  and  the  principle  Ik- 
fore  mentioned.    Evidently,  however,  thev  are  in  no 
way  peculiar  to  the  case  of  Galilei;  they  are  as  old  as 
the  Church;  they  have  been  applied  in  our  own  davs 
e.  g.  in  the  hy  labusof  Pius  IX  (186-1),  in  the  Vatican 
Council  (18/0)  and  recently  in  the  Encyclical  *' Pas- 
cendi    of  Pius  X  (1907):  and  they  will  be  applied  in 
all  the  future.    To  attack  the  claim  of  the  Church  as 
guardian  of  the  Scripture,  there  is  no  apparent  need 
for  going  back  again  and  again  to  the  old  Galilei  inci- 
dent.   Nor  is  the  legal  procedure  against  Galilei  in 
any  way  peculiar  to  his  case.    The  historian  judges  it 
by  he  established  laws  of  the  seventeenth  century  and 
finds  it  unusually  mild.    What  is  it  then  that  pre- 
vents the  Galilei  controversy  from  resting?    It  is  hard 
to  see  any  other  motive  in  the  agitation  but  the  re- 
luctance to  admit  the  Church's  claim  to  be  the  inter- 
preter of  the  Scriptures. 

(c)  The  vast  Galilei  literature  shows  a  remarkable 
difference  in  the  opposite  points  of  view.  Among 
Catholics  little  imiiortancc  is  attached  to  the  case, 
simply  because  Catholics  knew  before  and  after,  that 
the  Roman  Congregations  are  liable  to  error,  and  only 
wonder  that  not  more  mistakes  are  recorded  in  history. 
Among  the  others  the  sympathy  shown  for  Galilei 
is  not  easily  intelligible  from  a  scientific  point  of  view. 
The  whole  process  was  an  entirely  internal  affair  of 
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the  Church:  Galilei  appeared  before  his  own  legal  su- 
it in  the 


participate,  cither  officially  or  by  delegation,  in  the 
legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers  of  the 
(  hurch,  in  support  of  their  functions.  It  goes  with- 
out saving  that  their  decisions  become  endowed  with 
the  prerogative  of  infallibility,  when  the  pojie  ap- 
proves them,  not  in  an  ordinary  manner  as.  for  in- 
stance, when  he  acts  as  prefect  of  a  Congregation,  but 
•solemnly,  or  a  cathedra,  with  the  obligation  of  ac- 
ceptance by  the  whole  Church. 

(3>  To  men  of  science  the  Roman  tribunals  of  the 
Index  and  the  Inquisition  are  U-st  known  in  connex- 
ion with  the  name  of  ( lalilei  (q.  v.  )  Here  seems  to  be 
the  place  to  speak  about  the  attitude  of  non-Catholic; 
scientists  towards  the  case.  It  can  be  shown  that  it 
is  not  always  in  keeping  with  the  principles  of  science, 


penors;  for  a  time  he  was  disobedient,  but 
end  submitted  to  his  condemnation.  The  character 
which  he  displayed  in  the  affair  doe*  not  seem  to  call 
for  the  admiration  paid  to  him.  What,  t  hen  makes  out- 
siders so  sympathetic  towards  Galilei,  if  not  his  dis- 
obedience to  the  command  of  101(5?  It  would  seem 
so,  judging  from  the  praises  given  to  his  "immortal'' 
dialogues. 

IV.  The  Science  of  Faiih.—  Although  faith  is  not 
science,  yet  there  is  a  science  of  faith.  The  knowl- 
edge acquired  by  faith,  on  the  one  hand,  rests  upon 
science,  and  on  the  other  lends  itself  to  scientific 
methods. 

(1)  Faith  is  in  many  ways  a  parallel  case  to  his- 
tory. Although  historical  knowledge  is  not  directly 
scientific,  yet  there  is  a  science  of  history-  Scientific 
inquiries  precede  historical  knowledge,"  and  the  re- 
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of  historical  research  are  treated  on  scientific 
methods.  All  we  know  from  history  we  know  upon 
the  authority  of  testimony.  It  belongs  to  tne  science 
of  liiBtory  to  search  into  the  existence  and  t™«*°£ 
thiness  of  the  sources  and  into  the  unfalsified  trans- 
mission of  their  testimony  to  us.  Nor  is  that  all. 
The  science  of  history  will  arrange  the  chain  of  dis- 
covered facts,  not  chronologically  only,  but  with  a 
view  of  causality.  It  will  explain  the  why  and  the 
how  in  the  rise  and  the  downfall  of  men,  of  cities,  ot 

na(2)nThe  science  of  faith  is  theology.— Human  testi- 
mony is  here  replaced  by  Divine  authority.  The 
premises  of  faith  have  been  elaborated  into  a  scientific 
system  called  apologetic*.    The  Divinely  revealed 
truths  have  been  studied  on  historical,  philosophical, 
and  linguistic  lines;  they  have  been  analysed,  denned, 
and  classified;  theoretical  conseouence*  have  been 
drawn  and  applications  to  church  discipline  made; 
boundary  lines  between  faith  and  science  nave  been 
drawn  and  points  of  contact  established ;  methodical 
objections  and  solutions  have  been  applied;  and  at- 
tacks from  outside  logically  refuted.    The  resultsof  all 
these  studies  are  embodied  in  a  number  of  scientific 
branches,  like  the  Biblical  sciences,  with  their  subdi- 
visions of  historical  criticism,  theoretical  hermeneu- 
tics,  and  practical  exegesis;  then  dogmatic  and  moral 
theology,  with  their  consequences  in  canon  law  and 
sub-branches  of  pastoral  theology,  homiletics,  litur- 
gies; again  church  history  and  its  branches, — Petrol- 
ogy, history  of  dogmas,  archaeology,  art-history.    1  he 
men  who  represent  thiaie  sciences  are  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Fathers  and  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  among 
them  the  founders  of  Scholastic  theology,  not  to  men- 
tion more  recent  celebrities  among  the  regular  and 
secular  clergy.    A  vast  literature  may  be  found  in 
Migne's  edition  of  the  Fathers  and  in  Hurler's  "No- 
menclator".    The  widest  field  is  here  open  for  re- 
search eminently  scientific.    If  science  is  knowledge 
of  things  from  their  causes,  theology  is  the  highest 
grade  of  science,  since  it  traces  its  knowledge  to  the 
ultimate  cause  of  all  things.    Science  of  this  kind  is 
what  St.  Thomas  defines  as  wisdom. 

(3)  Let  it  not  be  said  that  there  is  no  progress  in  the 
science  of  faith.    Dogmatic  theology  may  ap|>ear  as 
the  most  rigid  of  its  branches,  and  even  there  we  find, 
with  time,  deeper  understanding,  preciscr  definitions, 
stronger  proofs,  better  classifications,  profounder 
knowledge  of  dogmas  in  their  mutual  relat  ion  and  his- 
tory.   Canon  law  has  not  only  kept  abreast  with,  but 
has  gone  ahead  of,  civil  law,  alxive  all  in  its  scientific 
foundations.    Progress  in  the  Biblical,  historical,  and 
pastoral  disciplines  is  so  apparent  as  to  need  only 
a  passing  mention.    The  answer  to  the  question, 
whether  there  should  be  no  progress  of  religion  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  goes  as  far  Wk  as  the  fifth  cen- 
turv  and  was  given  bv  St.  Vincent  of  Lcrins  in  the  fol- 
lowing words:  "Certainly  let  there  be  progress,  and 
as  much  as  may  be  .  .  .  but  so  that  it  lie  really 
progress  in  the  faith,  not  an  alteration  of  it. "  About 
alterations  he  gives  the  following  explanation:  "It  is 
the  peculiarity  of  progress  for  a  thing  to  be  developed 
in  itself;  and  the  peculiarity  of  change,  for  a  thing  to 
be  altered  from  what  it  was  into  something  else" 
(Commonitorium,  1,23;  see  P.  L..  L).  The  same  dif- 
ference l>etween  evolution  and  change  was  established 
bv  the  Vatican  Council:  "If  any  one  shall  say  that  it 
is  possible  that,  with  the  pn>grcss  of  science,  a  sense 
may  ever  lie  given  to  the  doctrines  proposed  by  the 
Church,  other  than  that  which  the  Church  has  under- 
stood und  understands,  let  him  be  anathema"  (S.-*s. 
Ill,  ran,  iv,  de  fideet  ration.-,  l,can.3).    Science  that 
is  changed  is  not  developed  but  abandoned,  and  so  it 
is  with  faith.    True  development  is  shown  in  the 
parable  of  the  mustard  seed  which  grows  into  a  tree, 
without  destroying  the  organic  connexion  between  the 
root  and  the  smallest  branches. 


(4)  The  scientific  character  of  theology  has  been 
called  in  question  on  the  following  grounds:  (ai  Mys- 
teries are  said  to  be  foreign  to  human  science,  for  a 
double  reason:  they  rest  exclusively  on  Divine  revela- 
tion a  source  foreign  to  science  ,  and  then,  thev  cannot 
be  subjected  to  scientific  methods.    The  objection 
has  some  appearance  in  its  favour.    Mysteries  prop- 
«-rlv  so  called,  are  truths  which  are  essentially  beyond 
the  natural  powers  of  any  created  intellect,  and  could 
never  be  known  except  by  supernatural  revelation. 
Yet  the  objection  is  only  apparent.    As  tar  as  tne 
source  of  knowledge  is  concerned,  science  should  rs> 
so  eager  for  truth  as  to  welcome  it,  no  matter  where  it 
comes  from.    It  should  esteem  the  source  of  knowl- 
edge the  higher  the  more  certainty  it  gives.  Science 
is  bound  to  accept  Divine  Creation  as  its  WUreB,why 
should  Divine  Revelation  be  excluded  from  its  domain 
Natural  sciences  may  confine  themselves  to  the  lor- 
mer,  but  the  latter  is  in  no  way  foreign  to the  histori- 
cal and  philosophical  sciences,  least  of  all  to  tneologv 
The  assertion  that  mysteries  are  beyond  scientitic 
research  is  too  general.    First,  their  existence  can im- 
proved scientifically;  secondly,  they  can  be  analysed 
and  compared  with  other  scientific  concepts:  finally 
they  vield  scientific  consequences  not  otherwise  access- 
ible. '  If  the  objection  had  any  real  force,  it  vu  uld 
apply  similarly  to  mysteries  improperly  so  called. 1. 
e.  to"  natural  truths  that  we  shall  never  know  to  this 
life    Even-  science  is  full  of  them,  and  they  are  tne 
very  reason  why  the  most  learned  scient  ists  <™sider 
themselves  the  most  ignorant.    The  sources  of  their 
knowledge  seem  to  be  closed  forevei ^and  scienttfifl 
mctho<is  fail  to  open  them.    If  this  be  an  object  on 
to  the  scientific  character  of  a  branch,  then  let  nistor> , 
law,  medicine,  physics,  and  chemistry  be  canceiieu 
from  the  list  of  sciences.  .  , 

(b)  Scientific  research  is  said  to  be  impossible.  » hen 
a  proposition  cannot  be  called  in  question,  being  bound 
up  by  the  consensus  of  the  Fathers  and  Doctors  and 
the  vigilant,  authority  of  the  Church.  A  simple  dis- 
tinction between  interior  and  methodical  doubt  *m 
remove  the  difficulty.  Methodical  doubt  is  so  much 
applied  in  theology  that  it  may  be  mid  to  he 
to  Scholastic  methods.  And  it  is  quite  sufficient  for 
impartial  research.  This  is  prove,  to  w*™*  h> 
the  notorious  fact  that  all  the  scientific  proofs  we  no* 
have  for  the  Copernican  system,  without  ™ccpt ton- 
have  been  furnished  by  men  who  could  never 
any  interior  doubt  of  its  truth  Tlie  Catholic  v  ne 
see;  in  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  Church  a  guul  ng 
light  that  leads  him  with  great  security  throng  Ik 
fun.lamental  questions  of  bis  science,  where  human 
reason,  alone  L  apt  to  lose  itself  ">  a  J^rin 


invention*.  surmises,  hypotheses.    Other  ^ 
touching  upon  science  in  general  arc  mentioned  in 
the  next  section.  .  j 

V.  fWi<*«.— The  conflicts  between  scienc. -and 
the  Church  are  not  real.  They  all  rest  WWWW" 
like  these)  Faith  is  an  obstacle  to <**™^J>£££ 
contrary  to  the  dignity  of  science}  faith  is  discm  «J 
bv  history.  Basing  the  answers  on  the  pnnc  ,  les 
explain.-*!  alwvc,  we  can  disi*-l  the  phantoms  in  tne 
following  manner.  .  „;„,,»,-»• 

(I)  A  believer,  it  is  stated,  can  never  be  a 
his  mind  is  bound  by  authority,  and  m  case  of  a  con 
Hid  he  has  to  contradict  science.  <»'.\hr 
is  consistent  on  the  supposition,  that  faith  is  a  m»n» 
invention.    The  ls-liever,  however   bases  aitn 
Divine  Revelation,  and  science  <^  Creation,  no 
have  their  common  source  in  God,  the  fctprnai  ''  • 
The  principal  points  of  contact  between  the -two  arc 
enumerated  above  in  section  A  1 1 1,  and  only  »»<J*r 
there  In-  quest  ion  of  conflicts.    It  is  shown  in  the  « 
pUwc  (II)  that  even-  one  of  the  pretended  ronti.c.. 
without  exception,  ri-st*  on  arbitrary  axioms.  «" 
as  scientific  facts  are  concerned,  the  w*l,rV</  in 
assur.-d  that,  so  far,  none  of  them  has  ever  been 
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contradiction  with  an  infallible  definition.  In  case 
of  an  apparent  difference  between  faith  and  science,  he 
takes  the  following  logical  position /When  a  religious 
view  is  contradicted  by  a  well-established  scientific 
fact,  then  the  sources  of  revelation  have  to  be  re- 


examined, and  they  will  be  found  to  leave  the  question 
open.  J  When  a  clearly-defined  dogma  contradicts  a 
scientific  assertion,  the  latter  has  to  be  revised,  and  it 
will  lie  found  premature.  When  both  contradicting  as- 
sertions, the  religious  and  the  scientific,  are  nothing  more 
fhan  prevailing  theories,  research  will  be  stimulated 
in  both  directions,  until  one  of  the  theories  appears  un- 
founded^ The  conflict  about  the  heliocentric  ByBtem 
belonged,  theoretically  speaking,  to  the  first  ease,  and 
Darwinism,  in  its  gross  form,  to  the  second;  practi- 
cally, however,  disputed  questions  generally  turn  up 
in  the  third  case,  and  so  it  was  actually  with  the 
heliocentric  system  at  the  time  of  Copernicus,  Kepler 
and  Galilei,    (b)  It  is  true,  the  believer  is  less  free  in 
his  knowledge  than  the  unbeliever,  but  only  be- 
cause he  knows  more.    The  unbeliever  has  one  source 
of  knowledge,  the  believer  has  two.  Instead  of  barring 
his  mind  against  the  supernatural  stream  of  knowledge 
by  arbitrary  postulates,  man  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
his  Creator  for  every  bit  of  knowledge,  and,  panting 
for  truth,  drink  from  both  streams  that  pour  down 
from  heaven.    Hence  it  is,  that  a  well-instructed 
Christian  child  knows  more  of  the  important  truths 
than  did  Kant,  Herbert  Spencer,  or  Huxley.  Believing 
scientists  do  not  wish  to  be  free-thinkers  just  as  re- 
spectable people  do  not  want  to  be  vagabonds. 

(2)  Blind  acceptance  of  dogmas  and  submission  to 
non-scientific  authority  is  said  to  be  contrary  to  the 
dignity  of  science;  hence  the  conflict  between  the 
Church  and  science.  The  answer  is  as  follows:  (a)  The 
dignity  of  science  consists  in  searching  for  and  finding 
truth.    What  injures  the  dignity  of  science  is  error, 
sham  theories,  arbitrary'  postulates.    None  of  these 
qualifications  is  found  in  faith.    Infallible  truth  is 
guaranteed,  and  the  assent  is  based  on  premises  which 
are  not  blindly  accepted  but  proved  by  reason,  on  the 
most  scientific  methods  if  desired.    Unworthy  of 
science  are  premises  like  the  following:  "Error  can 
be  removed  only  by  science  and  scientific  truth" 
(Lipps,  1908);  or  "The  only  authority  is  science" 
(Masaryk).    Unworthy  of  science,  again,  is  the  in- 
consistency in  not  yielding  to  premises  once  reason- 
ably established.    No  scientist  hesitates  to  accept, 
results  furnished  by  branches  other  than  his  own  or 
even  from  scientists  within  his  own  special  fine.  Yet, 
many  shrink  from  accepting  faith,  though  the  exist- 
ence of  revelation  is  as  reasonably  established  as  any 
historical  fact, 
p^b)  When  it  comes  to  authority  outside  of  science, 
|  the  believing  scientist  knows  that  the  authority  to 
which  he  gives  the  assent  of  faith  is  Divine.  The 
motive  of  his  faith  is  not  the  Church,  it  is  God.  In 
God  he  sees  the  highest  logical  truth  (infinite  Wisdom), 
the  highest  ontological  truth  (the  infinite  Being),  the 
highest  moral  truth  (infinite  Veracity).    Bowing  to 
such  authority,  infinitely  beyond  human  science,  is  so 
much  in  harmony  with  sound  reason,  that  science 
ought  to  be  the  first  to  say:  "Ecco  ancilla  Domini". 
The  dignity  of  science  is  indeed  overshadowed  by  the 
dignity  of  faith,  yet  by  no  means  degraded. 

(c)  More  difficulty  is  perhaps  found  in  the  assent 
of  religious  obedience  than  in  the  assent  of  faith. 
Here  it  is  not  an  infallible  authority  which  science  is 
asked  to  respect,  but  one  tliat  may  err,  like  anv  human 
tribunal,  even  the  highest.  The  phrase  "dignity  of 
science''  moans  practically  the  dignity  of  man  in  his 
qualificat  ion  as  a  scientist .  Now,  we  put  before  him  an 
alternative:  If  he  is  a  member  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
submission  to  lawful  authority,  which  he  knows  is 
established  by  Christ,  is  not  only  not  undignified  but 
honourable  to  him  in  all  cases,  because  he  considers 
obedience  a  higher  boon  than  science.    His  case  is 


parallel  to  that  of  the  law-abiding  citizen  in  regard  to 
the  supreme  court  of  justice.  The  citizen  mav  appeal 
from  lower  tribunals  to  the  highest,  but  should  not 
revolt  against  the  Utter.  If  convinced  that  injustice 
lias  been  done  him,  he  will  prefer  the  common  good 
of  peaceful  order  to  private  interests,  and  feel  the 
more  dignified  for  it  as  a  citizen.  But  if  the  scientist 
stands  outside  the  Catholic  Church,  he  most  probablv 
feels  quite  unconcerned  about  her  authority  in  regard 
to  himself .  He  might  then  as  well  let  the  Church  take 
care  of  her  own  internal  affairs. 

In  general,  all  scientists  may  consider  the  remark 
made  by  the  bishops  of  the  Province  of  Westminster 
in  their  joint  pastoral  letter  of  1901  (see  below):  "It 
has  been  a  fashion  to  decry  the  Roman  Congregations 
by  persons  who  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  their 
careful  and  elaborate  methods,  of  their  system  of 
sifting  and  testing  evidence,  and  of  the  pains  taken  by 
l,,}r,.S<^.to  ™minon  experts,  even  from  distant 
parts  of  the  Church,  to  take  part  in  their  proceedings" 
As  regards  the  Congregation  of  the  Index  in  particular 
its  purpose  is  to  shield  the  community  from  intellec- 
tual and  moral  poison.    The  prohibition  of  erroneous 
and  ilangerous  publications  is  imposed  by  natural  law 
upon  the  authorities  of  the  family,  of  civil  and  reli- 
gious communities;  and  science  ought  to  be  the  first 
in  the  rank  of  co-operators.    Only  then  would  its  real 
dignity  shine  forth.    The  Catholic  scientist  sees  fur- 
thermore a  positive  law  in  the  exercise  of  this  power 
as  derived  from  the  Divine  office  of  teaching  all  na- 
tions.   And  he  sees  this  right  made  use  of  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  Church,  although  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Index  was  not  founded  until  1570,  and 
the  first  Roman  Index  had  appeared  only  in  1559. 
Before  the  art  of  printing  was  invented,  it  sufficed  to 
burn  a  few  manuscript  copies  to  prevent  t  he  spreading 
of  a  doctrine.  So  it  was  done  at  Ephesus  in  presence  of 
St.  Paul  (Acts  xix,  19).    It  is  known  that  the  other 
Apostles,  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  the  Council 
of  Nice  (325)  exercised  the  same  authority.  The 
enumeration  of  the  various  censures,  prohibitions,  and 
indexes  issued  by  cities,  universities,  bishops,  provin- 
cial councils,  and  popes,  through  the  Christian  cen- 
turies, may  be  seen  in  Hilgers,  "  Der  Index  dcr  Ver- 
botenen  Bucher"  (Freiburg,  1904),  3-15. 

The  necessity  of  restricting  the  licence  of  all  manner 
of  publications  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following 
facta.  As  regards  heretical  books  one  might  suppose 
men  like  St.  Francis  of  Sales  and  Balmes  proof  against 
all  danger.  Yet,  the  former  thanked  God  for  having 
preserved  him  from  reading  infidel  books  and  from 
losing  his  faith.  The  latter  confessed  that  he  could 
not  read  a  forbidden  book  without  feeling  the  neces- 
sity of  regaining  the  proper  tune  of  mind  by  recurring 
to  the  Scripture,  the  Imitat  ion  of  Christ ",  and  Ixtuis 
of  Granada.  As  to  immoral  productions  of  litera- 
ture, the  flood  has  now  become  so  enormous  and  the 
criminal  results  are  so  alarming,  that  leagues  for  pub- 
lic morality  are  being  formed,  composed  of  men  and 
women,  comprising  all  the  conservative  elements  and 
all  religious  denominations.  Political  and  social  dan- 
gers are  not  less  to  be  feared  than  moral  infection. 
For  that  reason  there  is  hardly  any  country'  in  the 
world  where  some  censorship  has  not  been  exercised. 
The  measures  taken  in  England,  in  the  Netherlands, 
Scandinavia,  Franco,  Switzerland,  and  Germany  may 
be  found  in  Hilgers,  op.  cit.,  206-389.  To  say  that 
all  these  measures  of  self-defence  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents, of  the  State,  and  of  the  Church  are  against  the 
dignity  of  science  would  be  a  very  hold  assertion. 

(3)  Those  who  maintain  that  faith  is  discredited  by 
history  are  the  very  ones  that  discredit  history  by  fal- 
sifications. It  must  suffice  in  this  place  to  allude  to 
some  principal  points,  (a)  If  a  believer  cannot  be  a 
scientist,  as  is  maintained,  then  all  the  great  scien- 
tists must  be  unbelievers.  In  spite  of  iia  boldness  the 
assertion  is  made,  in  order  to  save  the  appearance  of 
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The  fact  is,  however,  that  up  to  the 
French  Revolution,  when  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
drew  the  last  consequences  from  Atheism,  the  (treat 
scientists,  almost  to  a  man,  speak  with  great  rever- 
ence of  God  and  of  His  wonderful  Creation.  Is  it 
necessarv  to  mention  Copernicus,  Kepler,  Galilei, 
Tvcho  llrahe,  Newton,  Huyghens,  Boyle,  Haller, 
\fariotte,  the  Bernoulli*,  Euler,  Linnl,  and  many 
others?  Since  it  is  often  the  advocates  of  the  glorious 
principles  of  1789  that  never  tire  of  recounting  the 
tragedy  of  Galilei,  we  beg  to  remind  them  of  the  great 
chemist  Lavoisier,  who  died  faithful  to  his  Church 
under  the  guillotine,  while  the  free-thinkers  raised  the 
crv:  "Nous  n'avous  plus  besoin  de  chimistes"  [see 
"Etudes",  exxiii  (Paris,  1910),  834  sqq.J.  For  the 
time  after  the  French  Revolution  we  find  in  Kneller's 
volume  (see  below)  the  names  of  a  glorious  array  of  be- 
lieving scientists,  taken  only  from  the  branch  of  natu- 
ral sciences.  According  to  Donat  ("  Die  Freiheit  der 
Wissenschaft",  Innsbruck,  1910,  p.  251)  among  the 
8847  scientists  enumerated  in  Poggendorff's  "Bi- 
ogrnphisch-Literarisches  Handworterbuch  "  (Leipzig, 
1863)  there  are  no  l<*s  than  862  Catholic  clergymen, 
or  nearly  ten  per  cent  of  the  number. 

(b)  The  lack  of  true  arguments  for  the  theses  "  that 
faith  is  discredited  by  history"  is  supplied  by  falsi- 
fication. Among  the  fables  invented  for  the  purpose 
may  be  mentioned  the  condemnation  of  the  doctrine 
about  the  Antipodes.  Its  (probable)  representative, 
Virgilius,  was  accused  in  Rome  (747)  but  not  con- 
demned (Hefele,  "  Konziliengeschichte",  III,  567). 
He  became  Bishop  of  Salzburg,  and  was  afterwards 
canonised  by  Gregory  IX.  Another  story  is  the  al- 
leged prohibition  by  Boniface  VIII  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  human  body. J  Oilumbus  is  reported  as  excom- 
municated by  the  Council"  of  Salamanca.  The  re- 
cent re-appearance  of  Hallcy's  comet  has  revived  the 
story  of  a  papal  Bull  issued  against  the  comet  by  Ca- 
lixtus  III  (1456).  The  fable  was  started  by  Ijvplace, 
who  invented  the  "conjuration",  though  he  tried  to 
atone  for  his  untruthfulness  by  omitting  the  phrase  in 
the  fourth  edition  of  his  "Kssai  philosophique "  (see 
Laplace).  The  atheist  Arago  changed  the  conju- 
ration into  excommunication.  Vice-Admiral  Sinvth 
added  the  exorcism,  Robert  Grant  the  anathema, 
Flammarion  the  "maleficc",  and  finally  John  Draper 
the  malediction.  Here  the  vocabulary  came  to  an 
end.  Poetry,  gross  and  fine,  sarcasm,  and  even  as- 
tronomical errors  were  resorted  to  to  illustrate  the 
conflict  between  science  and  the  Church.  Babinet 
describes  the  Friar  Minors,  during  the  Battle  of  Bel- 
grade, crucifix  in  hand,  exorcising  a  comet  which  was 
not  there;  Halley's  comet  had  disappeared  more  than 
a  week  before.  Chambers  (1861 )  honoured  Callistus 
III  with  the  title  "the  silly  pope"  for  commemorating 
annually  the  victory  of  Belgrade.  Daru  lets  the  pope 
stand  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
and  his  forehead  covered  with  ashes,  and  bids  liim 
look  up  and  mm-  how  the  comet  continues  its  course 
unconcerned  about  conjurations.  John  Draper  lets 
the  pope  scare  the  comet  away  by  noisy  bells  after  the 
fashion  of  savages.  Dr.  Dickson  White  coni|>oses  a 
papal  litany:  'From  the  Turk  and  the  comet,  good 
Lord,  deliver  us",  which  was  supplemented  by  another 
writer:  "Dird  save  us  from  the  Devil,  the  Turk 
and  the  Comet".  In  "Popular  Astmnomv"  (19(>H) 
the  comet  is  left  more  than  a  week  tixi  long  on  the 
visible  sky  and  in  the  "  Rivista  di  Astronomia"  <  liMKl) 
even  a  full  month  too  long:  in  "The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can'' (lSOOj  jt  .ij,|„.urs  fui|v  three  vears  too  soon. 
Such  In  )  ions  and  falsitieationsarc  needed  to  prove  con- 
flicts between  Science  and  the  Church  (see  quotations 
and  rectifications  in  Stein.  "C.ilixte  III  i  t  lacomctcde 
Halley  ,  Rome,  1«KK»;  Pi.atina,  Bartolomeo). 

(e)  As  n  specimen  of  the  anti-Catholic  literature  on 
this  subject  we  may  take  the  "  Historv  of  the  Conflicts 
between  Religion  and  Science"  of  John  W.  Draper 


(see  below),  which  deserves  special  mention,  not  for 
the  difficulty  it  presents,  but  for  its  wide  circulation 
in  various  languages.  The  author  placed  himself  ex- 
clusively on  philosophical  and  historical  grounds. 
Neither  of  them  formed  the  field  of  his  special  studies, 
and  the  many  blunders  in  his  work  might  be  pardoned, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  boldness  of  style  and  the  shallow- 
ness of  its  contents.  As  the  book  is  on  the  Index,  a 
short  specimen  may  be  welcome  to  those  who  are  not 
allowed  to  read  it.  In  connexion  with  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  paragraph,  Draper  writes:  "When  Hal- 
ley's  comet  came  in  1456,  so  tremendous  was  its  ap- 
parition that  it  was  necessary  for  the  pope  himself  to 
interfere.  He  exorcised  and  expelled  it  from  the  skies. 
It  shrank  away  into  the  abysses  of  space,  terror- 
stricken  by  the  maledictions  of  Callixtus  HI,  and  did 
not  venture  back  for  seventy-five  years!  .  .  .  By  or- 
der of  the  pope,  all  the  church  bells  in  Europe  were 
rung  to  scare  it  awav,  the  faithful  were  commanded 
to  add  each  day  another  prayer;  and  as  their  prayers 
had  often  in  so  marked  a  manner  been  answered  in 
ccli|»es  and  droughts  and  rains,  so  on  this  occasion  it 
was  declared  that  a  victory  over  the  comet  had  been 
vouchsafed  to  the  Pope  .  Except  the  first  half 
sentence,  that  the  "comet  came  in  1456",  all  his 
statements,  without  exception,  are  historical  falsifi- 
cations. The  Bcurrility  of  language,  however,  makes 
one  think  that  the  author  did  not  expect  to  be  taken 
seriously.  The  same  manner  of  treatment  is  given  to 
other  historical  points,  like  Giordano  Bruno,  de  Do- 
minis,  the  Library'  of  Alexandria.  How  the  Spanish 
Inquisition  comes  into  the  book  is  easily  understood 
from  its  purjxwtc ;  but  how  it  comes  under  the  title, 
"Conflicts  between  Religion  and  Science",  remains  a 
logical  problem.  The  domination  of  the  Church  in 
the  Middle  Ages  and  its  influence  upon  the  progress  of 
science  is  a  subject  that  required  a  different  mind 
from  that  of  a  chemist  or  physicist.  It  "was  taken  up 
by  one  of  the  Bollandists,  Ch.  de  Smedt,  in  answer  to 
Draper.  It  was  an  easy  but.  at  the  same  time,  dis- 
puting task  for  him  to  correct  Draper  in  this,  as 
in  all  other  historical  points  (de  Smedt.  see  below). 
Draper's  philosophical  reasonings  on  the  scientific 
freedom  of  believing  scientists,  on  the  right  of  the 
Church  in  proclaiming  dogmas  and  demanding  as- 
sent, on  the  possibility  of  miracles,  betray  complete 
ignorance  or  confusion  of  the  principles  explained  in 
the  preceding  paragraphs. 

(4)  A  fitting  conclusion  to  the  chapter  of  "Con- 
flicts between  Science  anil  the  Church"  may  be  found 
in  the  declaration  of  the  Vatican  Council  (Sens.  Ill,  de 
fide,  c.  4):  "Faith  and  reason  arc  of  mutual  help  to 
each  other:  by  reason,  well  applied,  the  foundations  of 
faith  are  established,  and,  in  the  light  of  faith,  the  sci- 
ence of  Divinity  is  built  up.  Faith,  on  the  other  hand 
frees  and  preserves  reason  from  error  and  enriches 
it  with  knowledge.  The  Church,  therefore,  far  from 
hindering  the  pursuit  of  arts  and  sciences,  fosters  and 
promotes  them  in  many  ways.  .  .  .  Nor  dot*  she  pre- 
vent sciences,  each  in  its  sphere,  from  making  use  ot 
their  own  principles  and  methods.  Vet,  while  ac- 
knowledging the  freedom  due  to  them,  she  tries  to  pn- 
serve  them  from  falling  into  errors  contrary  to  Di- 
vine  doctrine,  and  from  overstepping  their  own 
boundaries  and  throwing  into  confusion  matters  that 
belong  to  the  domain  of  faith.  The  doctrine  of  faith 
which  God  has  revealed  is  not  placed  l>efore  the  hu- 
man mind  for  further  elaboration,  like  a  philosophical 
svstem;  it  is  a  Divine  dc|tosit.  handed  over  to 'the 
Sisjuse  of  Christ,  to  be  faithfully  guarded  and  infalli- 
bly declared.  Hence,  the  meaning  once  given  to  a 
sacred  dogma  bv  holv  mother  Church  is  to  be  main- 
tained forever  and  not  to  be  departed  from  under  pre- 
text of  more  profound  understanding.  Let  knowl- 
edge, science  atul  wisdom  grow  with  the  course  ol 
times  and  centuries,  in  individuals  as  well  as  in  the 
cotnniunitv,  in  each  man  as  in  the  whole  Church,  but 
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S^^TC^c^^i^  i0  ±  Monothelit^.    The  town  is  mentioned 

What  was  pronounced  in  the  Decree  nf  rh«  v«  #;..„„  ■    .  w^nth  century  by  Georgius  Cronus  fiv. 

Council  TO  represented  by anfJ^'X„d o^ awaUof  ™T ,Sf"  TT'  **•  «*'  ^">%  i£ 

the \atican,thr«.centuriesago.  In his fre" oo  (wron*  v»  Pf     '  .1-06)  under       name  of  2x4Xi7.    Scillium  was 


■  HLve„I^0n0t!ie,it<T-  Jhe  mentioned 
tfie  seventh  century  by  Georgius  Cyprius  ("De- 


sciences  their  proper  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God 
They  are  grouped  around  the  altar,  accept  the  Got 

deemer,  and  from  Him  to  the  Father  and  the  Snirif 

KHSS?  y   Church  triu^^^«^ffi: 

with  rxDlan.tir.ru,  in  CoU.rZ  UrTnH. VII 


ST1-T— 01  01.   uucuphas,   martvred  at 
SS^jPSfS-25^  cf.  AcUSSriuk  VI 
August  cf  Lit?  martyro^  £ Gerona  on 
not  h%nS.m  i^'.u  X'  ^    SciUium  must 

not  oe  confounded  with  Silh,  or  Sililli.  in  NuiniHiT 

BySntil  'n'  WhjCh  W  CU,ium-  a  «*  °f 

»nd  PiIr^8Mf^«.rACSP"  /Voron^ir.  (HentM. 


Scillium,  Martyrs 


S.  Petrides. 
of.— In  the  year  180 


six 


we  possess  for  the  Roman  Province  of  Africa    The  r 

orture     ™   'K  WCrc  not  Ejected  *™ 

The  dialogue  between  the  Proconsul  and 
the  martyrs  shows  that  the  former  entertained  no 
prejudices  against  the  Christians.  He  exhort"  them 
to  comply  with  the  law,  and  when  they  decline  h™ 

IW'rfw  hrl  tht,ytaiCe  ,im°  to  think  on  the  subL, 
„«TUW*  Tctly  """"^  him  th«t  <heir  minds 
are  made  up,  whereupon  he  pronounces  sentence- 
Hhereiw  .Speratus,  Nartallus,  Cittimus  DormtV 

t^ftSE^S*?^?*™'  «  remand 


acaiiut  Draper's  tirade-    D«  ftM^~T'£jZ"™VvfnB  "PP*8  . 

ITfc  Amu,  r^i    (ffi  1^'  ff,^^  77 

dforirt  u  la  Fe  (Madrid    iS.  ,1      * .  M,*J  "°.r7,»,"0  ia 

J«;l  vol.  XI  (187S,.  and  Uy  Men^db  t  I  klato  //{,/  'i8|2 
Wo.tor^  „j»AoU.  (Madrid,  lftHO,  lWW-OI *  jX'-KLM \  GeJ* 

I  V\  vi  in  .SVimmrn.  .uppttnentar?  no 


-  —    ■        »ui-u  ununHi  a  reiiiand 

?E&F^=*KW    St«  inUeir ^SnSSS  weinten^th0"1?"8' 

2»  i   by  the  swoJ^ntUmaC>'  W  8t,m—  ,hem  to  P-»b 


>  loai,  H'Ugion  rl  mMreint  (Pari*  1910)  —in  Ln«in«  ^uiT .1  ' ' 

Macxokm,  The  AH, 
Couxvm,  Da.  mtxitr, 

'  J.  'G.  Hagen. 


on  M< 


Machjce  M.  Hassett. 

ScoUard,  David  J.   See  Saclt  Saixte  Marie 
Diocese  of.  ' 

„^u«       Scopia,  A RCHDIOCE8E  of  (Sccrpr  Scopikn-sis1!  ... 
of  V^dSr^^SlW.  miv>-    c,en*  of  the  early  sS&TSSM  £ 

T^icSJ^tSSr  York:  T>-'^l8,ub.  (UakUb.'  UahkUP-  or  SkopS:  a  c  ,v 

Dtnken  (Cologne.  1911,  of  2o,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

Vartlar  m  Macedonia.    The  first  known  bish!  p  is 

Pengorius,  present  at  the  CouncU  of  Sardica  (343) 

bcopia  was  probably  a  metroiwlitan  see  about  the 

middle  of  the  fifth  century. 

tdl  882.  The  Bulgarian  ware  in  the  tenth  century 
caused  a  temporary  suppression  of  the  see,  but  when 
the  Bulgarians  were  converted  a  century  later  it 
again  became  a  metropolitan  see.  Scopia  has  also 
lon?  been  &  Greek  schismatic  archiepiscopal  see 
subject  to  the  Servian  Patriarch  of  I,)ek  (or  P<^): 
in  1*1/  it  became,  as  it  is  now,  a  suffragan  of  Con- 
"Geschichte  der  Bulgaren", 
...eek  schismatic  bishops  held  a 
national  councU  under  the  patronage  of  the  Ser- 
vian ruler  Dusan  (mi -55).  fMnrk-nv!/  "Hi; 


Scillium,  a  t.tular  see  in  Africa  Proconsularis, 

L  SL0f/ir,ha|!(\  PprhaD8  ,he  na»'e  sh'>"ld 
Sill?  r  i  „  "V  ,hc  mU  name  W!W  Powihlv 
suffer,  ! 'r'11-,  °n.17  Ju,v'  ,80>  six  ^'vrs 
fe1'"  ,hte  ralt.h  at  Scillium;  later,  a  basil'.ca 
iLT  vh  /  ,A.^US,,n"  P^hed  (Victor  Vit.,  Per- 
MMtt.  Vandal.  I,  5 .  9;  August,  Serm.  155,  ed.  Migiie) 

oi  the  ton nj  The  Greek  version  of  their  Acts  in 
^  addition  which  is  later,  says  they  were  naUra  of 


XVI  K.  Aug.   ss    Scilitanorum    (see  Martvroloe 

?  „jV  /  ,  9TVZk  "»mpder  intendtnl  ixUiblv 
VumWiinT  °Vhe  PT>vin<*  of  Numilli«.  but  of  the 
^  Pr  n  iHinv  V  an,'  m  woulfl  have  P'^«l  -s<-iUium 
nml  O  ™  'ar  lf"Bud»;  ?"  an  epitaph  of  Simitthu" 
^  ni Mlem,"u-  w.WMl  Iscilitami;  Simitthu  was  cer- 

Ltio,    f  i  !M°  ,lmW"r  fH  imP(^hle,  and  the  exact 
a£  Cn?foSd  "'^".""Hnown.    Two  of  its  bisho,w 
un  mentiontKt.    Squillacius,  prt^ent  at    the  rv»n 
ference  of  Cartlmge,  4.1;  and^Sol ?  who  signed 


vian  ruler  Dusan  (1331-55),  (Markovic,  "GliSlavi- 
ed.  i,  Papi  II,  371).  Catholic  bishops  continued  to 
govern  the  .See  of  Scopia  during  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  After  1340  Scopia  had  onlv 
titular  bishops  until  1656  when  it  became  again  a 
residential  see.  Since  1700  the  bishops  of  Scopia 
bear  the  title  of  Aiwstolic  administrators  or  of  arch- 
bishop immediately  dependent  on  the  Roman  See 
Lntil  I860  the  Catholic  archbishops  had  an  uncertain 
residence  in  the  mountains  of  Macedonia  or  Alba- 
nia, owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Turks.  They  now 
reside  m  Uskup.    Scopia  was  the  birthplace  of  the 


the  letter  addressed  in  646  hv~thVmi 
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i  Evanglelja"  (Epistles  and  Gospels)  was  printed  at 
Venice  in  1613,  and  often  reprinted.  Worthy  of 
mention  among  the  archbishops  of  Scopia  ore  the 
Franciscan,  Urbanus  Bogdanovid  (d.  1864),  and 
Darius  Bucciarelli  (d.  1878).  The  archbishopric 
extends  over  parts  of  Rumelia,  Albania,  and  Old 
Servia,  and  numbers  11  parishes  with  a  Catholic 
population  of  19,473.  Its  ecclesiastical  candidates  are 
educated  at  the  central  seminary  of  Scutari.  The 
school  at  Prizren  and  the  archbishops  of  Scopia  are 
subsidized  by  the  Austrian  emperor  as  well  as  by 
the  Propaganda. 

Q am*,  Sen**  rpitcoporum.  p.  417;  Lb  Qniex.  Orient  ekrir- 
lymu.,  II.  309  sqq.,  III.  1138:  Wxrkes.  Orb.  trrr.  calk.,  124. 

Anthony  Lawrence  Gancevic. 
Scot,  Michael.   See  Michael  Scorns . 

Scot,  VVn  mam  Macrcs,  Venerable,  English 
Benedictine  martyr,  hanged  at  Tyburn,  30  May,  1612; 
a  younger  son  of  William  Scot  of  Chigwell,  Essex, 
who  married  Prudence,  daughter  of  Edmund  Alabaster 
of  Brett's  Hall.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  at 
Trinity  College,  and  at  Trinity  Hall.  He  was  pro- 
fessed and  ordained  at  the  Abbey  of  St.  Facundus 
Sahagun,  Spain.  After  being  twice  imprisoned  and 
banished,  he  returned  to  England,  and  after  im- 
prisonment in  the  Gatehouse  and  Newgate  was  con- 
demned a 
being  a  pi 


Doing 
fered 


n-iii  ui  iuc  uniciiuuac  ami  wus  coil- 

at  the  Old  Bailey,  Monday,  25  May,  1612,  for 
priest.    With  him  was  condemned  and  suf- 


Newport,  alia*  Smith,  a 
ire,  ordained  priest  after 
,  who  also  had  been  several 


of  No 
i  years'  study  at  Rome, 

i  imprisoned  and  twice  banished.    An  account  of 
trial  will  be  found  in  Bishop  Challoner's  work 
cited  below.    Newport  was  cut  down  while  still  alive. 

Kcacim.  NarraUn  manii,  «<«.  (Rome,  1657);  Crallonm, 
Munimaru  Frit.*;  II  (IMinburgh,  1877).  ooe.  150,  151;  Giluow, 
BiM.  Dxcl.  Bng.  Cath.  V  ( London  und  N>w  York.  18S.V1902). 
486;  WbloOS.  Ckronol^ol  NaU.  (London.  1881).  82-1. 

John  B.  Wainewrioht. 

Scotltm  and  Scotists. — I.  Scotism. — This  is  the 
name  given  to  the  philosophical  and  theological  sys- 
tem or  school  named  after  John  Duns  Scot  us  (q.  v.). 
It  developed  out  of  the  Old  Franciscan  School,  to 
which  Haymo  of  Favcrsham  (d.  1244),  Alexander  of 
Hales  (d.  1245),  John  of  Rupella  (d.  1245),  William 
of  Melitora  (d.  1260),  St.  Bonaventurc  (d.  1274), 
Cardinal  Matthew  of  Aquasparta  (d.  1289),  John 
Pecham  (d.  1292),  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  Rich- 
ard of  Middletown  (d.  about  1300),  etc.  belonged. 
This  school  had  at  first  but  few  |>cculiarities;  it  fol- 
lowed August  inism  (Platonism),  which  then  ruled 
theology,  and  which  was  adopted  not  only  bv  the 
Parisian  professors  belonging  to  the  secular  clergy 
(William  of  Auvergne,  Henry  of  Ghent,  etc.),  but  also 
by  prominent  teachers  of  the  Dominican  Order  (Ro- 
land of  Cremona,  Robert  Fitzacker,  Robert  of  Kil- 
wardby,  etc.).  These  theologians  knew  and  utilized 
freely  all  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  but  employed  the 
ripatetic  ideas  only  in  part  or  in  an  uncritical 
and  intermingled  with  Platonic  elements. 
— »  Magnus  and  especially  St.  Thomas  (d.  1274) 
introduced  Aristoteleanism  more  widolv  into  Scholas- 
ticism. The  procedure  of  St  .  Thomas  was  regarded 
as  an  innovation,  and  called  forth  criticism,  not  only 
from  the  Franciscans,  but  also  from  the  secular  doctors 
and  even  many  Dominicans  (cf.  Franz  Ehrle  in  "  Ar- 
chiv  fur  Literatur-  u.  Kirchengeschichte  des  Mittel- 
altcrs",  V,  KK9.  pp.  603  sqq.;  Idem  in  "Zeitschriftfur 
kathol.  Theologie''.  XIII,  18S9,  pp.  172  sqq.;  Bern- 
ard Jansen,  ibid.,  XXXII,  1908,  2*9  sqq.).  At  this 
lime  appeared  Sent  us,  (he  Doctor  Subtitis,  und  found 
the  ground  already  cleared  for  the  conflict  with  the 
loUowrn  of  Aquinas.  He  made  indeed  very  free  use 
of  Ansinidcamsm,  much  freer  than  his  predecessors, 
but  in  its  etiiployiiicnt  exercised  sharp  criticism,  ami 
m  important  points  adhered  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Older  Franciscan  School— cspt-ciallv  with  regard  to 


the  plurality  of  forma  or  of  souls,  the  spiritual  matter 
of  the  angels  and  of  souls,  etc.,  wherein  and  in  other 
point*  he  combatted  energetically  St.  Thomas.  The 
Scotiam  beginning  with  him,  or  what  is  known  as  the 
Later  Franciscan  School,  is  thus  only  a  continuation 
or  further  development  of  the  older  Bchool,  with  a 
much  wider,  although  not  exclusive  acceptance  of 
Peripatetic  ideas,  or  with  the  express  and  strict  chal- 
lenge of  the  same  (e.  g.  the  view  tliat  matter  is 
the  princijrium  indiridualionia).  Concerning  the  rela- 
tion of  these  schools  to  each  other,  or  the  relation  of 
Scotus  to  Alexander  of  Hales  and  St.  Bonaventure, 
consult  the  work  of  the  Flemish  Recollect  ,  M.  Hauzeur 
("Collatio  totius  theologian  inter  ma j ores  nostras, 
Alex.  Alensem,  S.  Bonaventuram,  Duns  Scot  urn  etc. ", 
2  vols.,  Liege,  1652 — ). 

Concerning  the  cliaracter  and  teaching  of  Scotus  we 
have  already  spoken  in  the  special  article,  where  it 
was  stated  that  he  has  been  unjustly  charged  with 
Indeterminism,  excessive  Realism,  Pantheism,  Nes- 
torianism,  etc.    What  has  been  there  said  holds  good 
of  Scot  ism  in  general,  the  most  important  doctrines  of 
which  were  substantially  developed  by  Scotus  him- 
self.   Little  new  has  been  added  by  the  Scotists  to 
the  teaching  of  their  master;  for  the  most  part,  they 
merely,  in  accordance  with  the  different  ten- 
»  of  tne  day,  restated  its  fundamental  position 
it.    It  will  be  sufficient  here  to  mention 
two  works  in  which  the  most  important  peculiarities 
of  the  Scotist  theology  are  briefly  set  forth  and 
defended— Johannes  de  Rada,  "Controversial  theol. 
interS.  Thorn,  et  Scotum"  (1598—);  KUian  Kazen- 
berger,  "Aasertiones  centum  ad  mentem  .  .  .  Bcoti" 
(new  ed.,  Quaracchi,  1906).    Reference  may,  how- 
ever, be  made  to  the  influence  which  Scot  ism  exer- 
cised on  the  teaching  of  the  Church  (i.  e.  on  theology). 
It  is  especially  noteworthy  that  none  of  the  proposi- 
tions peculiar  to  Scotus  or  Scot  ism  has  been  censured 
by  ecclesiastical  authority,  while  the  doctrine  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  was  soon  accepted  by  all 
schools,  orders,  and  theologians  outside  the  Dominican 
Order,  and  was  raised  to  a  dogma  by  Pius  IX.  The 
definition  of  the  Council  of  Viennc  of  1311  that  all 
were  to  be  regarded  as  heretics  who  declared  "quod 
anima  rational  is  .  .  .  non  sit  forma  corporis  humani 
per  se  et  essentialiter"  (the  rational  soul  is  not  per 
se  and  essentially  the  form  of  the  human  body),  was 
directed,  not  against  the  Scotist  doctrine  of  the/onwo 
eorporeitati*,  but  only  against  the  erroneous  view  of 
Olivius;  it  is  even  more  probable  that  the  Scotists  of 
the  day  suggested  the  passing  of  the  Decree  and  for- 
mulated it  (see  B.  Jansen,  loe.  cit.,  289  sqq.,  471  sqq.). 
Nominalism  is  older  than  Scotus,  but  its  revival  in 
Occamism  may  be  traced  to  the  one-sided  exaggera- 
tion of  some  propositions  of  Scotus.    The  Scotist 
Formalism  is  the  direct  opposite  of  Nominalism,  and 
the  Scotists  were  at  one  with  the  Thomists  in  combat- 
ting the  latter;  Occam  himself  (d  about  1347)  was  a 
bitter  opponent  of  Scotus.    The  Council  of  Trent  de- 
fined as  dogma  a  series  of  doctrines  especially  empha- 
sized by  the  Scotists  (e.  g.  freedom  of  the  will, 
free  co-operation  with  grace,  mcritoriousness  of  good 
works,  the  causality  of  the  sacraments  ex  opere  o pe- 
rnio, the  effect  of  absolution).    In  other  points  the 
canons  were  intentionally  so  framed  that  they  do  not 
affect  Scot  ism  (e.  g.  that  the  first  man  was  MHHfHNtt 
in  holiness  and  justice).    This  was  also  done  at  the 
Vatican  Council.  In  the  Thomistic-Molinistic  contro- 
versy concerning  the  foreknowledge  of  God,  predes- 
tination, the  relation  of  grace  to  free  will,  the  Scotist* 
took  little  part.    Thev  either  supported  one  of  the 
parties,  or  took  up  a  middle  posit  ion,  rejecting  tn)th 
the  predetermination  of  the  Thomists  and  the  ««cn- 
lui  m„l,„  of  the  Molinists.    God  recognize*  the  tree 
future  acts  in  His  essence,  and  provide*  a  free  decree 
of  His  will,  which  do.*  not  predetermine  our  free  will, 
but  only  accompanies  it. 
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Jesuit  philosopher*  and  theologians  adopted  a  series    fr„inn  ■  t • 
of  the  Seotist  proposition,..    Later  auSStiSfiSS  'CSffig*  'D 
in  part  many  of  these  nroDo«itionM  «    ™  ?  *J_^    everlasting  pun 


in  part  many  of  these  propositions  and  partly  accent 
them,  or  at  least  do  not  directly  oppose  tS  TWs 
refers  mostly  to  doctrines  touching  the  deepest  ohi 
osophical  and  theological  question?  on  whTcTa  com- 
nletely  certain  judgment  is  difficult  to  obtain  The 
owing  are  generally  rejected:  formalism  with  the 
Artfld"  formal,  the  spiritual  matter  of  angels  and 
of  the  soul,  the  view  that  the  metaphysical  essence  of 
God  consists  in  radical  infinity,  that  the  relatione, 
t  hn  K"  ™  "V*  *  Perfection  «mp/tcif«-  simplex;  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  would  bo  a  distinct  Person  from  the 
7'  <?'ent  /hough  He  proceeded  from  the  Father 
alone,  that  the  angels  can  naluraliter  know  the  srereht 
T™u  (?7et  t^M^ts);  that  the  soul  of  Christ  Z 
formally  holy  and  impeccable,  not  by  the  very  fact 

SLSffSffS^  "T*  but  throu«h  another  >ro/i« 
crmta  (the  vmo  that  the  merits  of  Christ  are 

not  nmpliciter  el  xntrinsece,  but  only  extrinsece  and 
™»dum  quid  infinite;  that  there  ar£  indifferent  acte 
in  "viwuluo;  that  the  gratia  sanctifimns  and  the  chari- 
las  hafntualis  are  the  same  habitus;  that  circumcision 
is  asacrament  in  the  strict  sense;  that  tran  1  '  " 
ton  makes  the  Body  of  Christ  present  per 
ductwnts,  etc    Another  series  of  prorations'  * 

in  aSat"iVen  ^Fttth0,ic  and  the™ 

in  this  false  sense  right  by  rejected— e.  g.  the  doctrine 
of  the  umvoca  io  entis,  of  the  acceptation  of  the  merits 
of  Christ  and  man,  etc.    Of  the  propositions  which 


is  not 


have  been  accepted' or  at  least  fav  urkblv  t  reat«I  hv    of  u'^  ^P***-  "PS  can  **  •»  ^"bt,  and 

a  large  number,  of  scholars*?  .^Zyt^t  l^l^T^S.^t^^ 


a  large  number  of  scholars,  we  may  mention- "the 
fvotist  view  of  the  relation  between  essentia  and  exist- 
entm;  that  between  ens  and  nihil  the  distance  is  not 
infinite  but  only  as  great  as  the  reality  that  the  par- 
ticular ens  possesses;  that  the  aceidens  as  such  also 
possesses  a  separate  existence  (e.  g.  the  accidentia  of 
bread  and  wine  in  the  Eucharist);  that  not  on?  God, 
but  also  man  can  produce  an  esse  simplidta tee 
man  by  generation);  hacceitas  as  the  princiirium 
induviuattom*.    Also  many  propositions  from  psy- 
chology: e.  g.  that  the  powers  of  the  soul  are  ™t 
merely  accidents  even  natural  and  necessary  of  the 
soul,  that  they  are  not  really  distinct  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  soul  or  from  one  another-  that  sense- 
perception  is  not  purely  passive;  that  the  intellect 

r^ntKr,,'?fniZfi.the  8,,ngurar  <fl*W,  not  merely  indi- 
rectly; that  the  soul  separated  from  the  body  forms 

rom  t'r  0^  ^""selves,  not' merely 

r Wh,ch  ,l.  has  acquired  through  life  or 

u.Ki G<^nfVSWlinto  it;  that  the  «  n«t  united 
With  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge 
through  the  senses,  but  for  the  purposed  forming 
with  it  a  new  speces,  i.  e.  human  nature;  that  the 
moral  virtues  are  not  necessarily  inter  «r  connexa>  etc 
A  so  many  propositions  concerning  the  doctrine  of  the 
tZ  f™  *  that  ,huc  ^       be  numerically  dis! 

ca^,  hi^re^an°th0ri  !md-  the"*»*  angels 
can  belong  to  the  same  species;  that  it  is  not  merely 
through ,  their  activity  or  the  application  of  tK 

cTnoT  ioa/„^ can     a     p'*-: that  *S 

■  .    pla?°  to         ^thout  having  to  tra- 
verse the  intermediate  space;  that  they  do  not  ac- 
b*ul'ttliUtha,Urt1  too»Wie  from  infused  ideas  only^ 
h^t  ^  •     Uf.hc°nU>mP,ationof  thin««  themselves 
that  their  will  must  not  necessarily  will  good  nr^ 

fhJ.'  aT°",.,n«l1«  «t  has  once  decided.-  Furthermore, 
that  Adam  ,n  t  he  state  of  innocence  could  sin  venially 
that  mortal  sin,  as  an  offence  against  God  is  not  in- 

aa  '  V  j  Lhmt.  would  have  become  man.  even  if 
riTl^  r1  Hinn^,:  that  the  human  nature  of 
therV  were  ,w,.W  '""^  ^nce;  that  in  Christ 
Svine-  TLf  t/ l"",0"r*>  or  *>nships,  a  human  and  a 
itl  the  sacranients  have  only  moral  causal- 

ity, that,  formally  and  in  the  last  analysis,  heavenly 
happiness  cons.st*  not  in  the  vi*io  Iki,  but  In  the 


hell  venial  sin 
....ishment;  etc. 
Scotism  thus  exercised  also  rxwitiv,.!,-  u  ...1.  i 
nfluence  on  the  development  Khil^hy  tfe 
ology  its  importance  is  not,  as  is  often  a*£rt  ™, 
n^at  ve-that  is,  it  does  noT  «,ns  s  '  Sif  thPeS 
that  i  exercised  a  wholesome  criticism  oi,  St  Tim™, 
and  his  school,  and.thus  preserved  sden  e7rom  2? 
nation     A  comparison  of  the  Scotist  teachitu: 
that  of  St.  Thomas  has  been  often  attemp  ed-^for 
example,  in  the  above-menti«,ned  work  of  Han  J.^ 
at  the  end  of  the  first  volume;  by  Sa^ano 
atio  omnium  eontroversiarum  etc  "  0589-1)  it 
niay  be  admitted  that  in  many  cases  the  difTeron™ 
»  rather  in  the  terminology,  or  ihTL  S^onei  K 
iB*£fc  If  °ne  «"Pha8i*e  certain  par^of  S  us 
or  St.  Thomas,  and  pass  over  or  tone  down  othS? 

2SSf '  r  n0t  n  ffiW  P?'."1*  the  contradiction  still' 
remains.  Generally  speaking,  Scotism  found  its  sup- 
porters withm  the  Franciscan  Order-  certain Iv  ^£ 
position  to  the  Dominicans,  i.  e.  to  ^'S  ^  mai 
many  members  of  the  order  disciples  of  Scotus  How 
ever,  this  does  not  mean  that  the  foundation  and  de- 
«^tism  is  to  be  referred  to  the  ri  afc 

SWiSTS  the  tW°  °Mel?-  Even  Aquinas  found 
at  fire  not  a  few  opponents  in  his  order,  nor  did  all 
his  fellow-Dominicans  follow  him  in  every  par tirufir 
(e  g.  Durandus  of  St.  Pourcain,  d.  1332).  Yh\ "ffi 
!ff  ^nnC8-7mfalso  8UPP?rted  by  many  MinoriteT 
of  whose  punty  of  purpose  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and 


IrZ^t  5S%  {\<*         Beroardine.  John  "Capisl 
SSS££L  t^^P'  A"8e,lw»f  Chiavasso.etc.). 
urthermore,  Scotism  found  not  a  few  supporters 

a™n«?ecu.lar  Prp/essors  and  in  other  religious orders 
FnJJJl0! ^A^t^ans  Seniles,  etc.),  especially  in 
StW*  Ireland  and  Spain.    On  the  other  hand, 
thomJ  ill  fIlS?nwB  Were.Scot,8te-    Many  attached 
tirET  «f  «       ^IPtnre,  or  favounnl  an  eclec- 
ticism from  Scotus,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Bonaventure,  etc 
llje  Conventuals  seem  to  have  adhered  most  faith- 
fully to  Scotus,  particularly  at  the  University  of 
r'adua,  where  many  highly  esteemed  teachers  lec- 
tured.  Scotism  found  least  support  among  the  Ca- 
puchins, who  preferred  St,  Bonaventure.  Besides 
Scotus,  the  order  had  other  highlv-prued  teachers 
such  as  Alexander  of  Halt*,  RTcharS  of  Middleton,' 
and  esiiec.ally  St  .Bonaventure  (proclaimed  Doctor 
ecetesur  by  Sixtus  V  m  1587),  the  ascetico-mystical 
trend  of  whose  theology  was  more  suited  to  wide 
circles  in  the  order  than  the  critical,  dispassionate, 
and  often  abstruse  teaching  of  the  Subtle  Doctor 
In  Spain  the ■  martyred  tertiary,  Blessed  Raymund 
Lulhw  (<L  1315),  also  had  many  friends.    It  may  be 
said  that  the  whole  order  as  such  never  had  a  uniform 
and  special  school  of  Scotists;  the  teachers,  preachers 
etc.  were  never  compelled  to  espouse  Scotism  His 
disciples  did  indeed  call  Scotus  "Doctor  noster" 
Doctor  (vol  Magister)  Ordinis",  but  even  among 
these  many  partly  followed  their  own  course  (e  k 
Petnis  Aureolus),  while  Walter  Burleigh  (Burl»us 
d.  about  1340)  and  still  more  so  Occam  were  ot>rx> 
nents  of  Scotus.  1  ^ 

It  is  only  at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century  that  a  special  Scotist 
School  can  be  spoken  of.  The  works  of  the  master 
were  then  collected,  brought  out  in  many  editions 
commentated,  etc.  Since  1501  we  also  find  numerous 
regulations  of  general  chapters  recommending  or  di- 
rectly prescribing  Scotism  as  the  teaching  of  the  order, 
although  St..  Bonavent  lire's  writings  were  also  to  a  great 
extent  admitted  (cf.  Marian  Fernandez  Garcia,  "I/ex- 
stliolasticum  etc.".  Quaracehi,  1910;  "B.  Joan. 


DunsScoti:  Dcrcrum princinioetc", Quaracehi,  1910 
preface  §  3,  nn.  40  sqq.,  where  many  regulations  of 
1501-1907  are  given).  Scotism  appears  to  have  at- 
tained its  greatest  popularity  at  the  beginning  of  the 
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seventeenth  century;  during  the  sixteenth  and  the 
seventeenth  centuries  we  even  find  special  Scotist 
chairs,  e.  g.  at  Paris,  Rome,  Coimbra,  •Salamanca.  Al- 
eaW,  Padua,  and  Pavia.  In  the  eighteenth  cent  ury  it 
had  still  an  important  following,  but  in  the  nineteenth 
it  suffered  a  great  decline.  One  of  the  reasons  for  this 
was  the  repeated  suppressions  of  the  order  in  almost 
every  country,  while  the  recommendation  of  the  teach- 
ing of  St.  Thomas  by  several  popes  could  not  be  fav- 
ourable to  Scotism.  It  has  even  been  asserted  that 
it  is  now  merelv  tolerated;  but  this  statement  is  a 
priori  improbable  in  regard  to  a  school  of  which  not 
a  single  proposition  has  been  censured,  and  to  which 
so  many  highly  venerated  men  (bishops,  cardinals, 
popes,  and  sum)*)  have  belonged;  and  it  is  still  less 
probable  in  view  of  the  approval  of  the  various  general 
statutes  (repeated  so  often  down  to  the  present  day), 
in  which  Scotism  is  at  least  recommended.  In  their 
Decrees  I«eo  XIII  and  Pius  X  have  recommended  not 
alone  St.  Thomas,  but  also  Scholasticism  in  general, 
and  this  includes  also  the  Scotist  School.  In  1897 
Leo  XIII  approved  the  "Constitutiones  Oenerales 
Fratrum  Minorum",  of  which  $  245  prcscriltes  for 
the  members  of  the  order:  "In  doctrinis  philosophic!* 
et  theolngieis  antiqun-  scholn?  Franciseanie  inha-rcre 
sttidcant,  quin  tauten  eeteros  srholasticos  negligant" 
(In  philosophical  and  theological  d.s-trine  they  shall 
take  care  to  follow  the  ancient  Franciscan  School, 
without,  however,  neglecting  the  other  Schoolmen.) 
On  11  April.  1904,  in  a  letter  to  the  Minister  General, 
Father  Dionysiu*  Schulcr,  IMus  X  expressed  his  pleas- 
ure at  the  revival  of  studies  in  the  order  in  connexion 
with  the  Franciscan  schools  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
and  on  19  June,  190S,  in  a  letter  to  the  above- 
mentioned  Father  Marian,  praised  his  book,  "Mentis 
in  Deum  quotidiana  elevatio  duce  B.  Joanne  Duns 
Scotoete.'  (Quaracchi,  1907.  See  Marian,  op.  cit., 
n.  66.) 

II.  Scotists. — Most  Scotists  arc  both  philosophers 
and  theologians. 

Fourteenth  Century.™ Pupils  of  Scotus:  Francis 
Mayron  (d.  1327),  a  very  fruitful  writer,  who  intro- 
duced the  oritur  KorbonicuK  into  the  University  of  Paris, 
i.  e.  the  uninterrupted  disputation  lasting  the  whole 
day.  -Petnis  Aureolus  (d.  about  1322).  Archbishop 
of  Aix. — William  de  Kubionc  (about  1333). — Jerome 
de  Athoria,  Order  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  (about  1323). — 
Antonius  Andrea*  (d.  aliout  1320)  from  Aragon,  a  true 
disciple  of  Scotus,  who  Ls  said  to  have  written  several 
treatises  attributed  to  the  master. — John  de  Bassolis 
(d.  alstut  1347). — Alvarus  Pelagius  (d.  about  13501. — 
Bishop  Petrus  <le  Aquila  id.  1371),  called  Scotellus 
from  his  faithful  adherence  to  Scotus,  of  whose  teach- 
ing he  issued  a  compendium  (new  ed.,  Levant  i, 
1907 — ). — I  .and u If  Caraccioli  (d.  1351),  Archbishop 
of  Amalfi. — -Xicolaus  Bonet  (Bovet),  who  went  to 
Peking  and  died  as  Bishop  of  Malta  in  1300;  John 
Bacon,  Carmelite  (d.  1346). 

Fifteenth  Century. — William  Butler  fd.  1410).— 

Petnis  de  Candia  (d.  1410  as  Pope  Alexander  V). 
— Nicolaus  <le  Orbellls  hi.  al>out  1  465),  who  wrote 
a  commentary  on  the  Sentences  (manv  editions).  - 
William  Vonlong  (Vorlion  etc.,  d.  140-4)',  a  celebrated 
theologian,  who  wrote  a  frequently  quoted  "Comm. 
super  Sentent .",  but  who  also  followed  St.  Bonaven- 
,,l!-"._A:^';1""  %n«tri,  General  of  the  Order  (d. 
M.-i4).—\\il|iam<;orris (about  USOi.not  aFranelscan. 
who  comiKis.Nl  the  "Scotus  pati|>crum"  —  Blessed 
Angelus  of  Chivasso  (d.  1495).  whose  "Summa" 
(called  Angelica)  is  extant  in  about  thirty  editions, 
and  contains  a  great  deal  of  Scotist  doctrine;  it  was 
liuhh.lv  burned  by  Luther  with  the  "Corpus  juris 
cationui"  m  1520.  -Antonius  Sirretiis  (Sirectus,  .1. 
about  1490),  famous  for  his  "  Fonnalitates",  to  which 
several  later  Hrotwta  wrote  commentaries— Tartare- 
tus  (about  1495.1,  rector  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  not  a  l  ranciscan;  Elector  Frederick  III  of  Saxony 


had  his  philosophical  commentaries  introduced  into 
the  University  of  Wittenberg  at  his  expense. — Thomas 
Pencket,  August  inian  (d.  1487),  knew  Scotus  almost 
by  heart,  and  edited  his  works. — Francis  Sampson, 
General  of  the  Order  (d.  1491),  was  called  by  Pope 
Sixtus  IV,  before  whom  he  held  a  disputation,  the 
most  learned  of  all. — Francis  de  Rovere  (d.  14.S4  as 
Sixtus  IV),  who  defended  in  a  disputation  before  Pius 
II  and  also  in  his  writings  the  doctrine  that  the  blood 
shed  by  Christ  on  the  Cross  was  released  from  the 
hypostatic  union. — Stephen  Brulefcr  (d.  about  1199), 
renowned  professor  in  Paris  and  later  a  Franciscan, 
who  wrote  "Comm.  in  Bonavent.  et  Scotum"  (often 
edited). 

Sixteenth  Century. — This  period  is  very  rich  in 
names.  The  following  may  l>e  mentioned:  Paul 
Scriptoris  (d.  1505),  professor  at  the  University  of 
Tubingen,  who  had  as  students  all  the  other  profes- 
sors and  manv  other  members  of  religious  orders. — 
Xicholas  de  Nii-sse  (d.  1500). — Mauritius  a  Portu 
(d.  1513  as  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Ireland  I.  who  wrote 
a  eommcntarv  on  manv  works  of  Scotus. — Francis 
Lichetus.  General  of  the  Order  (d.  1520).— Anthony 
Trombetta,  Archbishop  of  Athens  (d.  1518).  who 
wrote  and  edited  able  Scotist  works.— Philip  Vara- 
gius  (about  1510).— Johannes  de  Monte  (about 
1510).— Gometius  of  Lisbon  (d.  1513),  re-edited 
the  often  issued  fourteenth-century  "Summa  Aste- 
sana".— Frizzoli  (d.  1520).— James  Almainus  (about 
1520),  Parisian  maffistcr  and  not  a  Franciscan,  fa- 
voured Gallicanism.— Antonius  de  Fantes,  physician, 
composed  in  1530  a  Scotus  lexicon.— Jerome  Cadtus 
(d.  15291.— Le  Bret  (about  1527),  wrote  "Parvus 
Scotus".— Paduanus  Barletta  (about  1515).— James 
Bargius  (about  1.560).— Johannes  Dovetus,  who 
wrote  in  1579  "Monotesseron  formalitatura  Scoli, 
Sierctri,  Tromlietta;  et  Bntlifcri".— Joseph  Angles, 
bishop  and  celebrated  moralist  (d.  1587.1,  wrote  the 
often  edited  "Flore*  thcol. "— Damian  Giner  issued 
the  "Opus  Oxoniense  Scoti"  in  a  more  convenient 
form  (1598).— Cardinal  Sarnanus  (d.  1595),  a  Itighly 
distinguished  scholar,  wrote  a  commentary'  on  some 
philosophical  works  of  Scotus,  and  edited  the  works 
of  many  Scotists. — Salvator  Bartolucci  (about  15861, 
also  a  zealous  editor. — Felix  Perettus  (d.  1590  as 
Sixtus  V). 

Seventeenth  Century. — Of  very  many  names  we  may 
mention:  GothutiuB  (about  1005).— Guido  Bartho- 
lucci  (about  1610). — Petrus  Bonaventura  (alxmt 
1607).— Huitz  (about  1613).-— Smisaing  id.  1620).— 
Philip  Faber  (d.  16301.—  Albcrgonius.  bishop  (d. 
1636).— Centini,  bishop  (d.  1640).— Mattha-us  de 
Sousa  (about  1629). — Merinero,  bishop  (about 
1663).— Francis  Felix  (about  1642).— Vulpes  fd, 
1647)  wrote  "Summa"  and  "Cotnmen.  thcologia* 
Scoti"  in  twelve  folio  volumes. — Blondus.  bishop  (d. 
1644). — Gavatius,  archbishop  (d.  16581.— Wadding 
(d.  1657),  a  well-known  annalist,  edited  with  other 
Irishmen  in  the  Collece  of  S.  Isidore  at  Rome  the  com- 
plete works  of  Scotus  ( 12  vols.,  Lyons,  1639).  with  the 
commentaries  of  Pitigianus  of  Arezzo  fd.  1616:,  Pon- 
cius  (d.  1660),  Mauritius  a  Portu  I  Mac  CaughwelB, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh  and  Primate  of  Ireland  id. 
1621V,  and  Anthonv  Hickey  id.  1041  >:  reprinted  Pans, 
1891-95.  — Bricemo,  named  on  account  of  his  keen- 
ness of  intellect  the  Second  Scotus,  Bishop  of  Vene- 
zuela (d.  10071—  Bclluti  fd.  16761,  edited  with  Mas- 
trius  a  highlv  prized  "Philosophia  ad  mcntem  Scott 
(manv  edit  ions).— Mast  ritts  himself  (d.  1673)  wrote 
a  celebrated  "Disputation.*  thcol."  (many  editions) 
and  "Theobgia  ml  mentem  Scoti"  (1671,  etc.).— 
Ferchius  «l.  1660)  wrote  "Vita  et  a|>ologia  Scoti, 
etc."— Bruodinus  fd.  1664).— Herinekx  (d.  1678), 
Bishop  of  Ypres  — StUmel  id.  1681  at  Ftilda)  — Boi- 
vin.  higldv-esteeined  philosopher  and  theologian 
(several  editions  of  work*,  1078,  rtc.L— tannic  (about 
1090).-Lambrecht  (about  1090).  named  the  \  .ennese 
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SSTuSSPSB  ,1684) --Canlinal  Bran- 

catius  (d.  1693)  held  in  high  favour  bv  several  poi*» 
Hernandez  (d.  l«95).-.\£cedo  (d.  1681  ™KK 

fv!TA,Pr0Ke^at  Pad,la'  18        to  have  corned 
over  on,;  hundred  writings  and  was  renowned  for  his 
public  disputations.  HB 
Eighteenth  Century.— Frassen  (d.  1711)  was  for 

and  tyJ^»%ZS***!&  Pr°fe880r  at 
a/'t,ir;rrte  academicus  seu  universa  theol 

iSSL/m,u,y  ed,t,on?'  1672,  ctc  i ,ast  «»-.  H«m<-. 

1JO0  )  »  veiy  profound  and  lucid  work.— Du- 
randus  (d  1/20)  wrote  the  great  "Cl^usscotlsticus" 
many  editions) —Dupasquier,  "Sumnia  phil. "  and 
humma  theol  "  (about  1720;  many  edition" 
Hieronymiw  a  Montefortino,  "Duns  Scoti  Summa 
theol.  ex  uniyersjs  opp.  eius  .  .  .  juxtn  ordinem 
Sumrrue  Angelic.  Doctor.s"  (6  vols.,  1728-34;  new 
ed  Rome,  1900-03)  a  very  able  work.-Pongcr  fct 
li  »f.ftLlu>KBl,l,'K);  Scotist  moralist,— Kikh  (d.  1769 
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at  Munich),  Scotist  dogmatic  theologian.— Perez 
ES  $  J1l£>~ZK™rT  (d-  1749).-Hermann,  At 
St;Tn,dbert'    Theologiasec.  Scoti  principia" 
W20).-Melgaco  (1747) .-Bishop  Sarmcntero  (d. 

It  /  ft). 

Nineteenth  and  Txeentieth  Centuries.— In  the  nine- 
teen h  century,  although  Scotism  was  retained  in  the 
Bcnools  of  the  Franciscan  Order  in  accordance  with 
the  statutes,  we  meet  but  few  tractates  secundum 
mentem  Scoti,  in  any  case  no  celebrated  ones  The 
twentieth  century  appears  to  promise  better.  Father 
J-ernfindez,  a  Spaniard,  is  a  sealous  Scotist.  Besides 
the  above-mentioned  writings,  he  has  written  a  large 
Scot us  Lexicon",  and  is  at  present  (1911)  issuing  a 
new  edition  of  Seotus'a  "Comment,  in  Sen ten t  " 
Another  zealous  worker  is  Father  Deodat-Maric  de 
Basley;  his  fortnightly  journal,  "  La  bonne  parole" 
(now  entitled  'Revue  Duns  Scot."),  contains  much 
N-otistica.    He  is  also  engaged  on  the  "Capitalia 
opera   B.  Joan   Duns  Scoti"  (Le  Havre,  190S)— , 
of  which  the  "Prteparatio  philosophic*"  and  "Syn- 
thesis theologicacredendorum  "  have  already  appeared 
Luther  Parthenius  Minges  has  explained  and  de^ 
fended  much  of  the  Scotist  doctrine  in  his  "Com- 
!lr,tti  d«W»-  speciolis  et  generolis"  (Mu- 
nich,  1901-02),  and  in  a  number  of  other  works  (cf. 
Catholic  Encyclopedia,  V,  199). 

.i-Va£D""''  ScT'P.lor"         -V<«-  (1800;  new  ed.,  Rome,  1906)- 

Parthenius  Minors. 

Scotland.— The  term  as  at  present  used  includes 
the  whole  northern  portion  of  the  Island  of  Great 

Hn  Hhe  R? v  .  frT  En«'^d  b>'  the  Cheviot 

I  * i  Vt'r  T*^.  "»«'  «rtain  smaller  streams, 
o er  ™  <™!l  "  «bout.?0.<W01000  acres,  or  something 
out  30,000  square  miles;  its  greatest  length  is  292 
miles,  and  neatest  breadth,  153  miles.    The  chief 

PhArac»erf,Tr,V  t         C°U',,r>'  L" 
character,  there  being  no  extensive  areas  of  level 

ground  as  m  England;  and  only  about  a  quarter  of 
of™,  n  froaKr 's  ««1tivalod.  The  principal  chain 
of  mountains  is  the  Cramp  an  ranee  and  the  highest 

■SPSSi?' t" N«*. vifibSS 

held*  extern  almost  uninterruptedly  from  east  to 
west,  on  both  banks  of  the  Rivers  Forth  and  Clyde 
The  ''Innate  is  considerably  older  and  (except  on 
parts  of  the  cast  coast)  wetter  than  that  of  England 
The  part  of  Scotland  lying  beyond  the  Firths V,"  For 1  ,' 
am  I.vde  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Caledonia. 
The  Calwlonians  came  later  to  be  called  Piets,  and 
the  country,  after  them.  Wetland.    The  name  of 


feothnd  came  mto  us,.  ln  he  eleventh  century,  when 
the  race  of  .Scots,  originally  an  Irish  colony  which 
■d  in  the  western  Highlands,  attained  to  supreme 
r  in  the  country.    Scotland  was  an  independent 


settled 
power 


-         Jam*  VI  succeeded  to  the  English 
Crown  in  1603;  and  it  continued  constitutionally 
separate  from  England  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  union  a  century  later,    it  still  retains  its  own 
Church  (see  Scotland,  Established  Church  op)  and 
its  own  form  of  legal  procedure;  and  the  character  of 
its  people  remains  in  many r  respects  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  the  English.    Formerly  the  three  pre- 
vailing  nationalities  of  the  country  were  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  the  south,  the  Celtic  in  the  north  and  west, 
andtheScaudutavian  in  the  north-cast;  ami  these  dis- 
tinctions can  still  bo  traced  both  in  the  characteristics 
of  the  inhabitants  and  in  the  proper  names  of  places 
Hie  total  population,  according  to  the  census  of  191 1' 
w  4,7.)9,521  being  on  increase  of  287,418  in  the  past 
decade.    The  increase  is  almost  entirely  in  the  large 
cities  and  towns,  the  rural  population  of  almost 
every  county,  except  in  the  mining  districts,  having 
sensibly  diminished,  owing  to  emigration  and  other 
causes,  since  1901. 

The  history  of  Scotland  is  dealt  with  in  the  present 
article  chiefly  in  its  ecclesiastical  aspect,  and  as  such 
it  naturally  falls  into  three  great  divisions:  I.  The 
conversion  of  the  country  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
Celtic  monastic  church:  II.  The  gradual  introduction 
and  consolidation  of  the  dioc««an  system,  and  tho 
history  of  Scottish  Catholicism  down  to  the  religious 
revolution  of  the  sixteenth  century';  III.  The  post- 
Reformation  history  of  the  country,  particulariyin 
connexion  with  the  persecuted  remnant  of  Catholics 
and  finally  the  religious  revival  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Under  these  three  several  heads,  therefore 
the  subject,  will  be  treated. 

I.  First  Period:  Fourth  to  Eleventh  Century. 
—Nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Scotland  prior  to  the  fourth  century 
Tertullian,  writing  at  the  end  of  the  second,  speaks 
of  portions  of  Britain  which  the  Romans  had  never 
reached  being^  by  that  time  "subject  to  Christ  ";  and 
early  Scots  historians  relate  that  Pope  Victor,  about 
a.  d.  203,  sent  missionaries  to  Scotland.    This  pope's 
name  is  singled  out  for  special  veneration  in  averv 
early  Scottish  (Culdee)  litany,  which  gives  some  prob- 
ability to  the  legend;  but  the  earliest  indubitable 
evidence  of  the  religious  connexion  of  Scotland  with 
Rome  is  afforded  by  the  history  of  Ninian,  who,  born 
in  the  south-west  of  Scotland  about  360,  went  to 
study  at  Rome,  was  consecrated  bishop  by  Pope 
Siricius,  returned  to  his  native  country  about  402, 
and  built  at  Candida  Casa,  now  Whithorn,  the  first 
stone  church  in  Scotland.    He  also  founded  there  a 
famous  monastery,  whence  saints  and  missionaries 
went  out  to  preach,  not  only  through  the  whole  south 
of  Scotland,  but  also  in  Ireland.    Ninian  died  prob- 
ably in  432;  and  current  ecclesiastical  tradition  points 
to  St.  Palladius  as  having  been  his  successor  in  the 
work  of  evangelizing  Scotland.    Pope  Leo  XIII  cited 
this  tradition  in  his  Bull  restoring  the  Scottish  hier- 
archy in  1S7S;  but  there  are  many -anachronisms  and 
other  difficulties  in  the  long-accepted  story  of  St. 
Palladius  and  his  immediate  followers,  and  it  is  even 
uncertain  whether  he  ever  set  foot  in  Scotland  at  all. 
If,  however,  his  mission  was  to  the  Scoti,  who  at  this 
period  inhabited  Ireland,  he  was  at  least  indirectly 
connected  with  the  conversion  of  Scotland  also;  for 
the  earliest  extant  chronicles  of  the  Picts  show  us  how" 
close  was  the  connexion  between  the  Church  of  the 
southern  Piets  and  that  of  Ireland  founded  by  St. 
Patrick.    In  the  sixth  century  three  Irish  brother- 
chieftains  crossed  over  from  Ireland  anil  founded  the 
little  Kingdom  of  Dalriada,  in  the  present  County  of 
Argyll,  which  was  ultimately  to  develop  into  the 
Kingdom  of  Scot  land.    They  were  already  Christians, 
and  with  them  came  Irish  missionaries,  who  spread 
the  Faith  throughout  the  western  (mrtsof  the  country. 
The  north  was  still  pagan,  and  even  in  the  partly 
Christianized  districts  there  were  many  relapses  and 
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apostasies  which  called  for  a  stricter  system  of  organ- 
isation and  discipline  among  the  missionaries.  It 
was  thus  that,  drawing  her  inspiration  from  the  great 
monasteries  of  Ireland,  the  earlv  Scottish  Church 
entered  upon  the  monastic  period  of  her  history,  of 
which  the  first  and  the  greatest  light  was  Columba, 
Apostle  of  the  northern  Picta. 

The  monaster}'  of  lona,  where  Columba  settled  in 
5611,  and  whence  he  carrii*!  on  his  work  of  evangelis- 
ing the  mainland  of  Scotland  for  thirty-fouryears,  was, 
under  him  and  his  successors  in  the  abbatial  dignity, 
considered  the  mother-house  of  all  the  monastery's 
founded  by  him  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland.  Bede 
mentions  that  lona  long  held  pre-eminence  over  all 
the  monasteries  of  the  Picks,  and  it  continued  in  fact, 
all  during  the  monastic  period  of  the  Scottish  Church, 
to  be  the  centre  of  the  Columban  jurisdiction.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  argue  the  point,  which  has  been  proved 
over  ami  over  again  against  the  views  put  forward 
both  by  Anglicans  and  Presbyterians,  that  the 
Columban  church  was  no  isolated  fragment  of 
Christendom,  but  was  united  in  faith  and  worship  and 
spiritual  life  with  the  universal  Catholic  Church 
(see,  as  to  this,  Edmomls,  "The  Early  Scottish 
Church,  its  Doctrine  and  Discipline",  Edinburgh, 
1906).  Whilst  Columba  was  labouring  among  the 
northern  Pirts,  another  apostle  was  raised  up  in  the 
person  of  St.  Kentigern,  to  work  among  the  Hritish 
inhabitants  of  the  Kingdom  of  Strathclyde,  extend- 
ing southward  from  the  Clyde  to  Cumberland. 
Kentigern  may  be  called  the  founder  of  the  Church 
of  Cumbria,  and  became  the  first  bishop  of  what  is 
now  Glasgow;  wliile  in  the  east  of  Scotland  Ixithian 
honours  as  its  first  apostle  the  great  St.  Cuthbert, 
who  entered  the  monastery  of  Melrose  in  650,  and 
became  bishop,  with  his  see  at  Lindisfarne,  in  684. 
He  died  three  years  later;  and  less  than  thirty  years 
afterwards  the  monastic  period  of  the  Scottish  Church 
came  to  an  end,  the  monks  throughout  Pietland, 
most  of  whom  had  resisted  the  adoption  of  the  Roman 
observance  of  Ejwter,  being  expelled  by  the  Pictish 
king.  This  was  in  717;  and  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  Columban  monks  we 
see  the  advent  to  Scotland  of  the  Dcicuitr.  Coluiri, 
or  L'uliJees,  the  anchorite-clerics  sprung  from  those 
ascetics  who  had  dcvoUtd  themselves  to  the  service 
of  God  in  the  solitude  of  separate  cells,  and  had  in 
the  course  of  time  formed  themselves  into  communi- 
ties of  anchorites  or  hermits.  They  had  thirteen 
monasteries  in  Scotland,  and  together  with  the  secular 
clergy  who  were  now  introduci-d  into  the  country 
they  carried  on  the  work  of  evangelization  which  had 
been  done  by  the  Columban  communities  which  they 
succeeded. 

From  the  lieginning  of  the  eighth  to  the  middle  of 
the  ninth  century  the  political  history  of  Scotland, 
as  we  dimly  see  it  to-day,  consists  of  continual  fight- 
ing between  the  rival  races  of  Angles.  Picts,  and 
Scots,  varied  by  invasions  of  Danes  and  Norsemen, 
and  culminating  at  hist  in  the  union  of  the  Scots  of 
Dalriadii  and  the  Pictish  |x-o|>le*  into  one  kingdom 
under  Kenneth  Mac  Alpine  in  844.  Ecclesiastically 
speaking,  the  most  import  ant  result  of  this  union  was 
tin-  elevation  by  Kenneth  of  the  church  of  Dunkcld 
to  Ik-  the  primatial  see  of  his  new  kingdom.  Soon, 
however,  the  primacy  was  transferred  to  Abernethv, 
anil  some  forty  years  after  Kenneth's  accession  we 
find  the  lir-t  definite  mention  of  the  "Scottish 
Church",  which  King  Grig  raised  from  a  position 
Of  servitude  to  honourable  independence.  Grig's 
succe>,,,,rs  wen-  styled  no  longer  Kings  of  the  PicK 
but  Imiujs  „f  Alhaii,  the  name  now  given  to  the  whole 
country  between  the  Forth  and  the  Spey;  and  under 
Const  am  me.  second  KinK  of  Alban,  was  held  in  (HUH 
the  mejuoruble  assembly  at  Scone,  in  which  the  king 

andCellach,  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  recognised  by  this 
time  as  primate  of  the  kingdom,  and  styled  Epccop 


Alban,  solemnly  swore  to  protect  the  discipline  of  the 
Faith  and  the  right  of  the  church**  and  the  Gospel. 
In  the  reign  of  Malcolm  1,  Constant ine's  successor, 
the  district  of  Cumberland  was  ceded  to  the  Scottish 
Crown  by  Edmund  of  England;  and  among  the  very 
scanty  notices  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  during  this 
period  we  find  the  foundation  of  the  church  of  Brechin, 
of  which  the  ancient  round  tower,  built  after  the  Irish 
model,  still  remains.  This  was  in  the  reign  of 
Kenneth  II  (971-995),  who  added  yet  another 
province  to  the  Scottish  Kingdom,  Ix)thian  being 
made  over  to  liim  by  King  Edmund  of  England, 
lona  had  meanwhile,  in  consequence  of  the  occu|»a- 
tion  of  the  Western  Isles  by  the  Norsemen,  l»ccn 
practically  cut  off  from  Scotland,  and  had  Ix-come 
ecclesiastically  dependent  on  Ireland.  It  suffered 
much  from  repeated  Danish  raids,  and  on  Christmas 
Eve,  986,  the  abbey  was  devastated,  and  the  abbot 
with  most  of  his  monks  put  to  death.  Not  many 
years  later  the  Norwegian  power  in  Scotland  received 
a  fatal  blow  by  the  death  of  Sigurd,  Earl  of  Orkney, 
the  Norwegian  provinces  on  the  mainland  passing 
into  the  possession  of  the  Scottish  Crown.  Malcolm 

II  was  now  on  the  throne,  and  it  was  during  his  thirty 
years'  reign  that  the  Kingdom  of  Alban  became  first 
known  as  Scotia,  from  the  dominant  race  to  which 
its  people  belonged.  With  Malcolm's  death  in  10.M 
the  male  line  of  Kenneth  Mac  Alpine  was  extin- 
guished, and  he  was  succeeded  by  his  daughter's  son, 
Duncan,  who  after  a  short  and  inglorious  reign  was 
murdered  by  his  kinsman  and  principal  general, 
Macbeth.  Macbeth  wore  his  usurped  crown_  for 
seventeen  years,  and  was  himself  slain  in  1057  by 
Malcolm,  Duncan's  son,  who  ascended  tho  throne  as 
Malcolm  III.  It  is  worth  noting  tliat  Duncan's 
father  (who  married  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  II) 
was  Crinan,  lay  Abbot  of  Dunkeld;  for  this  fact  illus- 
trates one  of  the  great  evils  under  w-hich  the  Scottish 
Church  was  at  this  time  labouring,  namely  the 
usurpation  of  abbeys  and  benefices  by  great  secular 
chieftains,  an  abuse  existing  side  by  side,  and  closely 
connected  with,  the  scandal  of  concubinage  among 
the  clergy,  with  its  inevitable  consequence,  the 
hereditary  succession  to  lienefices,  ana  wholesale 
secularisation  of  the  property  of  the  Church.  These 
evils  were  indeed  rife  in  other  parts  of  Christendom; 
but  Scotland  was  especially  affected  by  them,  owing 
to  her  want  of  a  projn-r  ecclesiastical  constitution 
and  a  normal  ecclesiastical  government.  The  ac- 
cession, and  more  especially  the  marriage,  of  Malcolm 

III  were  events  destined  to  have  a  profound  influence 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  Scottish  Church,  and  indeed 
to  be  a  turning-point  in  her  history. 

II.  Second  Period:  Eleventh  to  Sixteenth 
Century. — The  Norman  Conquest  of  England 
could  not  fail  to  exercise  a  deep  and  lasting  effect 
also  on  the  northern  kingdom,  and  it  was  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  introduction  of  English  ideas 
and  English  civilisation  into  Scotland.  The  flight  to 
Scotland,  after  the  Battle  of  Hastings,  of  Edgar 
Atheling,  heir  of  the  Saxon  Koyal  house,  with  his 
mother  and  his  sisters  Margaret  and  Christina,  was 
followed  at  no  distant  date  by  the  marriage  of  Mar- 
garet to  King  Malcolm,  as  his  second  wife.  A  great- 
niece  of  St.  Edward  the  Confessor.  Margaret,  whose 
personality  stands  out  clearly  liefore  us  in  the  pages 
of  her  biography  by  her  confessor  Turgot,  was  a 
woman  not  only  of  saintly  life  but  of  strong  character, 
who  exercised  the  strongest  influence  on  the  Scot- 
tish Church  and  kingdom,  as  well  as  on  the  members 
of  her  own  family.  The  character  of  Malcolm  III 
has  been  depicted  in  verv  different  colours  by  the 
English  and  Scottish  chroniclers,  the  former  painting 
him  as  the  severe  and  merciless  invader  of  England, 
while  to  the  latter  he  is  a  noble  and  heroic  prince, 
called  Canmore  lYV-i^-mor— great  head)  from  his 
high  kingly  qualities.    All  however  agree  that  the 
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influence  of  his  holy  queen  was  the  beat  and  strongest 

KEEL'S  "  8f°ri?y     Whilat  he  waa  «H3 

of  his  country,  Margaret  found  time,  amid  family 
duues  and  pious  exercises,  to  take  in  hand  the  reform 
?„  Jf£  outstanding  abuses  in  the  Scottish  Church. 
In  such  matters  as  the  fast  of  Lent,  the  Easter  com- 

rififthL  ffe  ob^rvaace.  o{  ?«°day.  and  compliance 
with  the  Church  s  marriage  laws,  she  succeeded,  with 

i«ni  i?*t  -8Uppurt'  in  bringing  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land  into  line  with  the  rest  of  Catholic  Christendom. 
Malcolm  and  Margaret  rebuilt  the  venerable  monas- 
tery of  Iona,  and  founded  churches  in  various  parts 
of  the  kingdom;  and  during  their  reign  the  Christian 
faith  was  established  in  the  islands  lying  off  the  north- 
ern and  western  coast*  of  Scotland,  inhabited  by 

uSTMw -£o2^  was  kil,ed  in  NorthumbS. 
land  in  1093,  whilst  lea<ling  an  army  against  Wilham 
Kufus;  and  his  saintly  queen,  already  dangerously 
ill,  followed  him  to  the  grave  a  few  .lavs  later.  In 
the  same  year  its  the  king  and  queen  died  Fothad, 
the  last  of  the  native  bishoiw  of  Alban,  whose  ex- 
tinction opened  the  way  to  the  claim,  long  upheld, 
ot  the  See  of  \  ork  to  supremacy  over  the  Scottish 
Church— a  claim  rendered  more  tenable  by  the 
strong  Anglo-Norman  influence  which  had  taken  the 
place  of  that  of  Ireland,  and  by  the  absence  of  any 
orgamzed  system  of  diocesan  jurisdiction  in  the 
ixiottish  Church. 

Kdgiir,  one  of  Malcolm's  younger  sons,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  his  father's  crown  after  prolonged  conflict 
with  other  pretenders  to  it,  calls  himself  in  his  extant 
charters  "King  of  Scots",  but  he  speaks  of  his  sub- 
jects as  Scots  and  English,  surrounded  himself  with 
English  advisers,  acknowledged  William  of  England 
as  his  feudal  superior,  and  thus  did  much  to  strengthen 
the  English  influence  in  the  northern  kingdom.  Dur- 
ing his  ten  years'  reign  no  successor  waa  appointed 
to  Iothad  in  the  primacy:  but  at  his  death  (when  his 
brother  Alexander  succeeded  him  as  king,  the  younger 
brother  David  obtaining  dominion  over  Cumbria 
and  Lothian,  with  the  title  of  earl)  Turgot  became 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  the  first  Norman  to  occupy 
the  pnmatial  see.    Alexander's  reign  was  signalized 
by  the  creation  of  two  additional  sees;  the  first  being 
that  of  Moray,  in  the  district  beyond  the  Spey,  where 
Scandinavian  influence  had  long  been  dominant. 
I  he  see  was  fixed  first  at  Spynie  and  later  at  Elgin, 
where  a  noble  cathedral  was  founded  in  the  thir- 
teenth century.    The  other  new  see  was  that  of 
Dunkeld,  which  had  already  been  the  seat  of  the 
primacy  under  Kenneth  Mae  Alpine,  but  had  fallen 
under  lay  abbots.    Here  Alexander  replaced  the 
Culdce  community  by  a  bishop  and  chapter  of  secular 
canons.    Elsewhere  also  he  introduced  regular  re- 
ligious orders  to  take  the  place  of  the  Culdees 
founding  monasteries  of  canons  regular  (August! nians) 
at  Scone  and  Loch  Tay. 

Even  more  than  Alexander,  his  brother  David, 
who  succeeded  him  in  1124,  and  who  had  been  edu- 
cated at  the  English  Court  (his  sister  Matilda  having 
married  Henry  I),  laboured  to  assimilate  the  social 
state  and  institutions  of  Scotland,  both  in  civil  and 
ecclesiastical    matters,    to    Anglo-Norman  ideas. 
His  reign  of  thirty  years,  on  the  whole  a  peaceful 
one,  is  memorable  in  the  extent  of  the  changes 
V,!VKh!  /1,"3nK,  jt  in  H«>t!an«l,  under  even-  aspect 
of    he  life  of  the  people.    A  modern  historian  has 
sam  that  at  no  period  of  her  historv  has  Scotland 
ever 'Mood  relatively  so  high  in  the  scale  of  nations 
as  during  the  reign   of  this  excellent  monarch. 
ilT V    :L  w?th  the  spirit  of  feudalism,  and  rec- 
ogn  zing  the  inad.-quacy  of  the  Celtic  institutions 
?L25  1    !    i  ,hP  «"mnK  needs  of  his  people, 

o  ri  ll  Kt*°tl  ^  r^?mM  UJ  ™*y  department 
nel  :K^t|lt  w  WVh  <ho  "nerKy  !»"d  thorough- 

ness with  which  he  set  about  the  reorganisation  and 
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remodelling  of  the  national  church  that  his  name  will 
always  be>entified.  While  still  Earl  of  Cumbria 
FvlI^™ah,tbr0Ugh^  ^edictine  monks  frZ 
E5k£.i.to  l>>Uurk'  rd  AuP«t.inian  canons  to 
Jedburgh,  and  procured  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
see  of  Glasgow,  originally  founded  by  St.  Kentigern 
Five  other  bishopries  he  founded  after  his  acccS: 

22£™»ieariy  iT  »  9?,umban  monastervTimd 
afterwanls  served  by  Culdees,  who  were  now  suc- 

?™ons>  Aberdeen,  where  there  had 
abo  been  a  church  in  very  early  times;  Caithness^ 
fori  thr^Tf  at  Dorno<!h.  "a  Sutherland,  where  S 
f»n  [  ^,ld«»f<»niinujuty  was  now  replaced  by  a 
full  chapter  of  ten  canons,  with  dean,  precentor 
chancellor,  treasurer,  and  archdeacon;    Dun  ,  anc 

and  both,  like  tlie  rest,  on  the  sites  of  ancient  Celtic 
churchy   The  great  abbey,  of  Dunfemdme  Holy! 
rood,  Jedburgh  Tvelso,  Kinloss,  Melrose,  an  1  Dun- 
drennan  were  all  established  by  him  for  Benedictines 
Augustmians,  or  Cistercian*,  besides  several  priories 
and  convents  of  nuns,  and  houses  belonging  to  the 
military  orders    To  one  venerable  Celtic  nionasterv 
founded  by  St.  Columba,  that  of  Deer,  we  find  David 
granting  a  charter  towards  the  end  of  his  reign-  but 
his  general  policy  was  to  suppress  the  ancient  Culdee 
establishments,  now  moribund  and  almost  extinct 
and  supersede  them  by  his  new  religious  foundations' 
Side  by  side  with  this  came  the  complete  diocesan 
reorganization  of  the  Church,  the  erection  of  cathedral 
chapters  and  rural  deaneries,  and  the  reform  of  the 
Divine  service  on  the  model  of  that  prevailing  in  the 
English  Church,  the  use  of  the  ancient  Celtic  ritual 
being  almost  universally  discontinued  in  favour  of 
that  of  Salisbury.    Two  church  councils  were  held 
in  Davids  reign,  both  presided  over  by  cardinal 
legates  from  Rome;  and  in  1150  took  place,  at  St 
Andrews,  the  first  diocesan  synod  recorded  to  have 
been  held  in  Scotland.    David  died  in  1153,  leaving 
behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  saint  as  well  as  a  great 
king— a  reputation  which  has  been  endorsed,  with 
singular  unanimity,  alike  by  ancient  chroniclers  and 
the  most  impartial  of  modern  historians. 

David's  grandson  and  successor,  Malcolm  the 
Maiden,  was  crowned  at  Scone— the  first  occasion,  as 
far  as  we  know,  of  such  a  ceremony  taking  place  in 
Scotland.    His  piety  was  attested  by  his  many  reli- 
gious foundations,  including  the  famous  Abbey  of 
Paisley;  but  as  a  king  he  was  weak,  whereas  England 
was  at  that  time  ruled  by  the  strong  and  masterful 
Henry  II,  who  succeeded  in  wresting  from  Scotland 
the  three  northern  English  counties  which  had  been 
subject  to  David.    Malcolm  was  succeeded  in  1 165 
by  his  brother  William  the  Lion,  whose  reign  of  close 
on  fifty  years  was  the  longest  in  Scottish  history.  It 
was  by  no  means  a  period  of  peace  for  the  Scottish 
realm;  for  in  1173  William,  in  a  vain  effort  to  recover 
his  lost  English  provinces,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
only  released  on  binding  himself,  to  be  the  liegeman 
of  the  King  of  England,  and  to  do  him  homage  for 
his  whole  kingdom.    During  a  great  part  of  his  reign 
he  was  also  in  conflict  with  his  unruly  Celtic  subjects 
in  Galloway  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as' with  the  Norse- 
men of  Caithness.    The  Scottish  Church,  too,  was 
harassed  not  only  by  the  continual  claims  of  York  to 
jurisdiction  over  her,  but  by  the  English  king's  at- 
tempts to  bring  her  into  entire  subjection  to  the 
Church  of  England.    A  great  council  at  Northampton 
in  1170,  attended  by  both  monarchs,  a  papal  legate, 
and  the  principal  English  and  Scottish  bishops,  broke 
up  without  dividing  this  question;  ami  a  special  legate 
sent  by  Pope  Alexander  III  to  England  and  Scotland 
shortly  afterwards  was  not  more  successful. 

It  was  not  until  twelve  years  later  that,  in  response 
to  a  deputation  s|>ecially  sent  to  Rome  by  William  to 
urge  a  settlement,  Pope  Clement  III  (in  Nfarch,  1188) 
declared  by  Bull  the  Scottish  Church,  with  its  nine 
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dioceses,  to  be  immediately  subject  to  the  Apostolic 
See.  The  issue  of  this  Bull,  which  was  confirmed  by 
succeeding  popes,  wa»  followed,  on  William  subscribing 
handsomely  to  Kichard  Cccur  de  Lion's  crusading 
fund,  by  the  King  of  England  agreeing  to  abrogate 
the  humiliating  treaty  which  had  made  him  the  feudal 
superior  of  the  King  of  Scots,  and  formally  recognii- 
ing  the  temporal  as  well  as  the  spiritual  independence 
of  Scotland.  William's  reign,  like  that  of  its  pred- 
ecessors, was  prolific  in  religious  foundations,  the 
principal  being  the  great  Abbey  of  Arbroath,  a  memo- 
rial of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  with  whom  the  king 
had  been  on  terms  of  personal  friendship.  Even  more 
noteworthy  was  the  establishment  of  a  Benedictine 
monastery  in  the  sacred  Isle  of  Iona  by  Reginald.  Lord 
of  the  Isles,  whose  desire,  like  that  of  the  Scottish 
kings,  was  to  supersede  the  effete  Culdees  in  Ins 
domains  by  the  regular  orders  of  the  Church.  In  1200 
a  tenth  diocese  was  erected — that  of  Argyll,  cut  off 
from  Dunkeld,  and  including  an  extensive  territory 

in  which  Gaelic  was   

(as  it  still  is)  almost 
exclusively  spoken. 
The  Fourth  Lateran 
Council  was  held  in 
Rome  in  1215,  the 
year  after  William's 
death,  under  the 
great  Pope  Innocent 
III,  and  was  at- 
tended by  four  Scot- 
tish bishops  and  ab- 
bots, and  procurators 
of  the  other  prelates; 
and  we  find  the  ec- 
clesiastics of  Scot- 
land, as  of  other 
countries,  ordered  to 
contribute  a  twen- 
tieth part  of  their 
revenues  towards  a 
new  cruBade,  and  a 
papal  legate  arriv- 
ing in  Scotland  soon  afterwards  to  collect  the  money. 
In  1225  the  Scottish  bishops  met  in  council  for  the 
first  time  without  the  presence  of  a  legate  from 
Rome,  electing  one  of  their  number,  as  directed  by 
a  papal  bull,  to  preside  over  the  assembly  with  quasi- 
metropolitan  authority  and  the  title  of  cnnnrrmlor. 
The  Scottish  kings  were  regularly  represented  at 
these  councils  by  two  doctors  of  laws,  specially  nomi- 
nate by  the  sovereign. 

The  thirteenth  century,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  (1214-86)  the  second  and  third  Alexanders 
wore  the  crown  of  Scotland,  is  sometimes  s|M>kcn  of  as 
the  golden  age  of  that  country.  During  that  long 
period,  in  the  words  of  a  modern  poet,  "God  gave 
them  peace,  their  land  revised";  and  they  were  free 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  consolidation  and  develop- 
ment so  well  begun  by  the  good  King  David.  Alex- 
ander II,  indeed,  when  still  a  youth  incurred  the  papal 
excommunication  by  espousing  the  cause  of  the  Eng- 
lish banms  against  King  John,  but  when  he  had 
obtained  absolution  he  married  a  sister  of  Henry  III, 
and  so  secured  a  good  understanding  with  England. 

The  occasional  signs  of  unrest  among  some  of  his 
Celtic  subjects  in  Argyll,  Moray,  ami  Caithnesa  were 
mel  and  cheeked  with  firmness' and  success;  and  thus 
reum  witnessed  a  distinct  advance  in  tie-  industrial 
prourcs*  of  the  r«alm,  the  king  devoting  special  at- 
tention to  the  improvement  of  agriculture.  Many 
now  religious  foundations  were  also  made  bv  him,  in- 
cluding monasteries  at  Culross.  Pluscardinc.  Beaulv, 
and  CrosM-aguel;  while  the  roval  favour  was  also  ex- 
tended to  the  new  orders  of  friars  which  were  spread- 
ing throughout  Etmme,  and  numerous  houses  were 
founded  by  him  both  for  Dominicans  ami  Franciscans, 


the  friars,  however,  remaining  under  the  control  of 
their  English  provincials  until  nearly  a  century  later. 
David  de  Bcrnhara  of  St.  Andrews  and  Gilbert  of 
Caithness  were  among  the  distinguished  prelates  of 
this  time,  and  did  much  for  both  the  material  and 
the  religious  welfare  of  their  dioceses.  Alexander 
HI,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1219,  was  also  for- 
tunate in  the  excellent  bishops  who  governed  the 
Scottish  Church  during  his  reign,  and  he,  like  his  pred- 
ecessors, made  some  notable  religious  foundations, 
including  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Sweetheart,  and 
houses  of  Carmelite  and  Trinitarian  friars.  An  im- 
portant step  in  the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom  was 
the  annexation  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Hebrides,  and 
other  western  islands  to  the  Scottish  Crown,  pecuniary 
compensation  being  paid  to  Norway,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Trondhjem  retaining  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction over  the  islands.  Nearly  all  the  Scottish 
bishops  attended  the  general  council  convoked  by  Greg- 
ory X  at  Lyons  in  1274,  which,  among  other  measures 

levied  a  fresh  tax  on 


The  AbbKT.  I)im  i  inn  im. 


church  benefices  in 
aid  of  a  new  crusade. 
Boiamund,  a  I'ied- 
montese  canon,  went 
to  Scotland  to  collect 
the  subsidy,  assessing 
the  clergy  on  a  valu- 
ation known  as 
Boiamund's  Roll, 
which  gave  great 
dissatisfaction,  but 
nevert  hclcss  re- 
mained the  guide  to 
ecclesiastical  taxa- 
tion until  the  Refor- 
mation. With  the 
death  of  Alexander 
in  12S4)  the  male  line 
of  his  house  came  to 
an  end,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  his 
youthful  grand- 
of  King  Eric  of 


daughter,    Margaret,  daughter 
Norway. 

Edward  I,  the  powerful  and  ambition  King  of 
England,  whose  hope  was  the  union  of  the  Kingdom 
of  Scotland  with  his  own.  immediately  began  neg<>- 
tiat  urns  for  the  marriage  of  Margaret  to  his  son.  The 
proposal  was  favourably  received  in  Scotland;  but 
while  the  eight-year-old  queen  was  on  her  way  from 
Norway,  she  died  in  Orkney,  and  the  realm  was  im- 
medint'clv  divided  bv  rival  claimants  to  the  throne, 
John  de  Baliol  and  Robert  Bruce.  l>oth  descended  from 
a  brother  of  William  the  Lion.  King  Edward,  chosen 
as  umpire  in  the  dispute,  decided  in  favour  of  Baliol; 
and  relying  on  his  subservience  summoned  him  to  sup- 
port him  when  he  declared  war  on  France  in  12'»4.  The 
Scot  tish  parliament,  however,  entered  instead  into  an 
alliance  with  France  against  England,  who-'  incensed 
king  at  once  marched  into  Scotland  with  a  powerful 
armv.  advanced  as  far  as  Perth,  dethroned  and  <le- 
graded  Baliol,  and  returned  to  England,  carrying  with 
him  from  Scone  the  coronation  stone  of  the  Scottish 
kings,  which  he  placed  in  W.-st  minster  Abbey,  where 
it  still  remains.  The  interposition  of  Pope  Boniface 
Vlll  procured  a  temporary  truce  between  the  two 
countries  in  13<>0;  but  Edward  soon  renewed  his 
efforts  to  subdue  the  Scotch,  putting  to  .hath  the 
valiant  and  patriotic  William  Wallace,  and  leaving 
no  stone  unturned  to  carry  out  his  object,  He  died, 
however,  in  \M)7;  and  Robert  Bruce  f grandson  01 
Ballot's  rival)  utterly  ranted  the  English  rowe  M 
Bannockbuni  in  !Hl4,  and  secured  the  independence 

of  Scotland.  After  long  negotiations  peace  km  con- 
cluded between  the  two  kingdoms,  and  ratified  t>y 
the  betrothal  of  Robert's  only  son  to  the  sister  of  the 
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King  of  England.  Robert  died  a  few  months  later, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  David  II  out  of  whose 
reign  of  forty  vears  ten  were  spent,  during  his  youth, 
in  France,  and  eleven  in  exile  in  England,  where  he 
was  taken  prisoner  when  invading  the  dominions  of 
Edward  III.  During  the  wars  with  England,  and 
the  long  and  inglorious  reign  of  David,  the  church  and 
people  of  Scotland  suffered  alike.  Bishops  forgot 
their  sacred  character,  and  appeared  in  armour  at  the 
head  of  their  retainers;  the  state  of  religion  and  morals, 
both  of  clergy  and  laity,  was  far  from  satisfactory-, 
and  contemjHirary  chronicles  were  full  of  lamenta- 
tions at  the  degeneracy  of  the  times.  Some  excellent 
bishops  there  were  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
notably  Fraser  and  Lamberton  of  St.  Andrews,  the 
former  of  whom  was  chosen  one  of  the  regents  of 
the  kingdom,  while  Lamberton  completed  the  noble 
cathedral  of  St.  Andrews.  Bishop  David  of  Moray, 
a  zealous  patron  of  learning,  is  honoured  as  the  virtual 
founder  of  the  historic  Scots  College  in  Paris.  A  proof 
that  religious  zeal  was  still  warm  is  afforded  by  the 
first  foundation  in  Scotland,  at  Dunbar,  of  a  collegiate 
church,  in  1343,  precursor  of  some  forty  other  estab- 
lishments of  the  same  kind  founded  before  the 


David  II  died  childless,  and  the  first  of  the  long 
line  of  Stuart  kings  now  ascended  the  throne  in  the 
person  of  Robert,  son  of  Marjorie  (daughter  of  Rob- 
ert Bruce)  and  the  High  Steward.  During  Robert's 
reign  of  nineteen  years  there  was  almost  continual 
warfare  with  the  English  on  the  Bonier,  France  on 
one  occasion  sending  a  force  to  help  her  Scottish  ally 
against  their  common  enemy.  Robert  was  succeeded 
in  1390  by  his  son  Robert  ill,  in  whose  reign  Scotland 
suffered  more  from  its  own  turbulent  barons  than 
from  foreign  foes.  Robert,  Duke  of  Albany,  the 
king's  brother,  himself  wielded  almost  royal  power, 
imprisoned  and  (it  was  said)  starved  to  death  the 
heir-apparent  to  the  throne;  and  when  the  king  died 
in  1400,  leaving  his  surviving  son  James  a  prisoner 
in  England,  Albany  got  himself  appointed  regent,  and 
did  his  best  to  prevent  the  new  king's  return  to 
Scotland.  The  years  of  Albany's  dictatorship,  which 
coincided  with  the  general  unrest  in  Christendom  due 
to  a  disputed  papal  election,  were  not  prosperous  ones 
for  the  Scottish  Church.  Spiritual  authority  was 
weakened,  and  the  encroachments  of  the  State  on  tin- 
Church  became  increasingly  serious.  A  collection  of 
synodal  statutes  of  St.  Andrews,  however,  of  this  date 
which  has  come  down  to  us  shows  that  serious  efforts 
wen-  In-ing  made  by  the  church  authorities  to  cope 
with  the  evils  of  the  time;  ami  the  long  alliance  with 
Fiance  of  course  brought  the  French  and  Scottish 
churches  into  a  close  connexion  which  was  in  many 
ways  advantageous,  although  one  effect  of  it  was  that 
Scotland,  like  France,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  anti- 
popes  against  the  rightful  pontiffs.  The  young  king, 
James  1,  was  at  length  released  from  England  in  1424, 
after  twenty  years'  captivity,  returned  to  his  realm, 
was  crowned  at  Swine,  ami  immediately  showed  him- 
self a  strong  and  gifted  monarch,  lie  condemned 
Albany  and  his  two  sons  to  death  for  high  treason, 
took  vigorous  steps  to  improve  and  encourage  com- 
merce and  trade,  and  evinced  the  greatest  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  religion  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
Church.  The  Parliament  of  1425  directed  a  strict 
inquisition  into  the  spread  of  l»IIardism  or  other 
heresies,  and  the  punishment  of  those  who  dissemi- 
nated them;  and  James  also  personally  urged  the 
heads  of  the  religious  orders  in  his  realm  to  see  to  a 
stricter  observance  of  their  rule  and  discipline.  The 
king  sent  eight  high  Scottish  ecclesiastics  to  Basle  to 
attend  the  general  council  then-;  but  in  the  midst  of 
his  plans  of  reform  he  was  assassinated  at  Perth  in 
February,  1  Kill. 


King  James's  solicitude  as  to  the  spread  of  hcrcsv  sivelv  bv  a  brother  and  a  natural  son  ol  Airig 
in  Scotland  was  not  without  cause;  for  early  in  his    James  IV.    The  latter,  who  was  nominated  to  the 


reign  preachers  of  the  Wyclifite  errors  had  come  from 
England,  prominent  among  them  being  John  Resby, 
who  was  sentenced  to  death  and  suffered  at  Perth  in 
1407.  The  Scottish  Parliament  passed  a  special  act 
against  Lnllardism  in  1425:  and  Paul  Crawar,  an 
emissary  from  the  Hussites  of  Bohemia,  who  appeared 
in  Scotland  on  a  proselytizing  mission  in  1433,  suffered 
the  same  fate  as  Resby.  An  oath  to  defend  the 
Church  against  Lollardism  was  taken  by  all  graduates 
of  the  new  University  of  St.  Andrews,  the  foundation 
of  which  was  a  notable  event  of  this  reign.  It  was 
formally  confirmed  in  1414  by  Pedro  de  Luna,  recog- 
nized by  the  Scottish  Church  at  that  time  as  Pope 
Benedict  XIII.  Scotland  was  the  last  state  in  Chris- 
tendom to  adhere  to  the  antipope,  and  only  in  1418 
declared  her  allegiance  to  the  rightful  pontiff,  Martin 
V.  The  year  before  his  death  James  received  a  visit 
from  the  learned  and  distinguished  .Eneas  Sylvius 
Piccolomini,  who  afterwards  became  Pope  Pius  II. 
About  the  same  time  the  new  Diocese  of  the  Isles 
was  erected,  being  severed  from  that  of  Argyll;  and 
the  bishops  of  the  new  sec  fixed  their  residence  at 
Iona. 

The  new  king,  James  II,  had  a  long  minority,  dur- 
ing which  there  were  constant  feuds  among  his  nobles; 
but  he  developed  at  manhood  into  a  firm  and  prudent 
ruler,  and  he  was  fortunate  in  having  as  an  adviser 
Bishop  Kennedy  of  St.  Andrews,  one  of  the  wisest  and 
best  prelates  who  ever  adorned  that  sec.  James's 
early  death,  owing  to  an  accident  ,  in  1400,  was  doubly 
unfortunate,  as  his  son  and  successor  James  III  was 
a  prince  of  for  weaker  character,  unable  to  cope  with 
the  turbulent  barons,  some  of  whom  broke  out  into 
open  revolt,  seducing  the  youthful  heir  to  the  throne 
to  join  them.  Active  hostilities  followed,  and  James 
was  murdered  by  a  trooper  of  the  insurgent  army  in 
1488.  The  disturbances  of  his  reign  had  their  effect 
on  the  Scottish  Church,  in  which  abuses,  such  as  the 
intrusion  of  laymen  into  ccclestiastical  positions,  the 
deprival  suffered  by  cathedral  and  monastic  bodies 
of  their  canonical  rights,  and  the  baneful  system  of 
commendatory  abbots,  flourished  almost  unchecked. 
New  religious  foundations  there  were,  chiefly  of  the 
orders  of  friars;  and  the  diocesan  development  of  the 
Church  was  completed  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  See 
of  Galloway  from  the  jurisdiction  of  York,  and  those 
of  Orkney  and  the  Isles  from  Norway.  This  act  of 
consolidation  formed  part  of  the  provisions  of  an 
important  Bull  of  Sixtus  IV,  dat«>d  1472.  erecting  the 
See  of  St.  Andrews  into  an  archbishopric  and  metro- 
politan church  for  the  whole  realm,  with  twelve 
suffragan  sees  dependent  on  it.  York  and  Trondh- 
jem,  of  course,  protested  against  the  change;  but  it 
seemed  to  be  equally  unwelcome  in  Scotland.  The 
new  metro|>olitan.  Archbishop  Graham,  found  king, 
clergy,  and  people  all  against  him;  he  was  assailed  by 
various  serious  charges,  and  finally  deprived  of  his 
dignities,  degraded  from  his  orders,  and  sentenced  to 
lifelong  imprisonment  in  a  monastery.  His  suc- 
cessor in  the  archbishopric,  William  Sheves,  obtained 
a  Bull  from  Innocent  VIII  appointing  him  primate  of 
all  Scotland  and  Uytius  natux,  with  the  same  privi- 
lege as  those  enjoyed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 

T0he  protest  of  the  See  of  Glasgow  was  followed  by  a 
Bull  exempting  that  see  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
primate;  but  in  1489  a  law  was  passed  declaring  the 
necessity  of  Glasgow's  Ix-iiig  erected  into  an  arch- 
bishopric. In  1492  the  poiie  created  the  new  arch- 
bishopric, assigning  to  it  as  suffragans  the  Sees  of 
Dunkeld,  Dunblane,  Galloway,  and  Argyll.  I  wo 
years  later  wc  hear  of  the  arrest  and  trial  of  a  num- 
ber of  Dillarda  in  the  new  archdiocese;  but  they 
seem  to  have  escajietl  with  an  admonition,  from 
1497  to  1613  the  primatial  see  was  occupied  succes- 
sively by  a  brother  and  a  natural  son  of  King 
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primary  when  only  sixteen,  fell  with  his  royal  father 
and  the  flower  of  the  Scottish  nobility  at  Flodden  in 
1513.  Foreman,  who  succeeded  him  as  archbishop, 
was  an  able  and  zealous  prolate;  but  by  far  the  most 
distinguished  Scottish  bishop  at  this  period  was  the 
learned  and  holy  William  Elphinstone,  Bishop  of 
Aberdeen  14H3-1514,  and  founder  of  Aberdeen  Uni- 
versity in  1494. 

In  1525  the  Lutheran  opinions  seem  first  to  have 
appeared  in  Scotland,  the  parliament  of  that  year 
passing  an  act  forbidding  the  importation  of  Lu- 
theran books.  James  V  was  a  staunch  son  of  the 
Church,  and  wrote  to  Pope  Clement  VII  in  1526, 

Ero  testing  his  determination  to  resist  every  form  of 
ercsy.    Patrick  Hamilton,  a  commendatory  abbot 
and  connected  with  the  royal  house,  was  tried  and 
condemned  for  teaching  false  doctrine,  and  burned 
at  St.  Andrews  in  152S:  but  his  death,  which  Knox 
claims  to  have  been  the  starting-point  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Scotland,  certainly  did  not  stop  the  spread- 
ing of  the  new  opin- 
ions.   James,  whilst 
showing  himself  zeal- 
ous for  the  reform  of 
ecclesiastical  abuses 
in  his  realm,  resisted 
all  the  efforts  of  his 
uncle  Henry  VIII  of 
England  to  draw  him 
over  to  the  new  re- 
ligion.    He  married 
the  only  daughter  of 
the  King  of  France 
in   1537,  much  to 
Henry's  chagrin:  but 
his  young  wife  died 
within  three  months. 
Meanwhile  his  king- 
dom  was  divided 
into  two  op|M>sing 
parties — one,  includ- 
ing many  nobles,  the  s-hm  I'm. 
queen-mother  (sister 

of  Henry  VIII ),  and  the  religiously  disaffected  among 
his  subjects,  secretly  supporting  Henry's  schemes  and 
the  advance  of  the  new  opinions;  the  other,  compris- 
ing the  powerful  and  wealthy  clergy,  several  peers 
of  high  rank,  and  the  great  mass  of 'his  still  Catho- 
lic and  loyal  subjects.  Severe  measures  continued 
against  the  disseminators  of  Lutheranism,  many  suffer- 
ing death  or  banishment  ;  and  there  were  not  wanting 
able  and  patriotic  counsellors  to  stand  by  the  king, 
notable  among  them  being  David  Beaton,  whom  we 
find  in  France  negotiating  for  the  marriage  of  James 
to  Mary  of  Guise  in  1537,  and  himself  uniting  the 
royal  pair  at  St.  Andrews.  Beaton  became  cardinal 
in  153S  and  Primate  of  Scotland  a  few  weeks  later, 
on  the  death  of  his  uncle  James  Beaton,  and  found 
himself  the  object  of  Henry  VlII's  jealousy  and  ani- 
mosity, as  the  greatest  obstacle  to  that  monarch'* 
plans  and  hope*.  Henry's  auger  culminated  on  the 
bestowal  by  the  pope  on  the  King  of  Scots  of  the 
very  title  01  Defender  of  the  Faith  which  he  had  him- 
self received  from  Leo  X;  open  hostilities  broke  out, 
and  shortly  after  the  disastrous  rout  of  the  Scotch 
fon  es  at  Solway  Moss  in  1542  James  V  died  at  Falk- 
land, leaving  a  baby  daughter,  Marv  Stuart,  to  in- 
herit Ins  crown  and  the  government  of  his  distracted 
country. 

Jain—  \".- death  was  immediately  followed  bv  new  ac- 
tivity on  thepart  of  the  Protestant  part  v.  The  lb-gent 
Arran  openly  favoured  the  new  doctrines,  and  many 
of  the  Scottish  nobles  bound  themselves,  for  a  money 
payment  from  Henry  VIM,  to  acknowledge  him  m 

lord  paramount  of  Scotland.  Beaton  was  impris- 
oned, •  step  which  resulhsl  in  Scotland  licing  placed 


under  an  interdict  by  the  pope,  whereupon  the  peo- 
ple, still  in  great  part  Catholic,  insisted  on  the  car- 
dinal's release.  Henry  now  connived  at,  if  he  did 
not  actually  originate,  a  plan  for  the  assassination 
of  Beaton,  in  which  George  Wiahart,  a  conspicuous 
Protestant  preacher,  was  also  mixed  up.  Wishart 
was  tried  for  heresy  and  burned  at  St.  Andrews  in 
1546,  and  two  months  later  Beaton  was  murdered  in 
the  same  city.  Arran,  who  had  meanwhile  reverted 
to  Catholicism,  wrote  to  the  pope  deploring  Beaton's 
death,  and  asking  for  a  subsidy  towards  the  war  with 
England.  The  Protestants  held  the  Castle  of  St. 
Andrews,  among  them  being  John  Knox;  and  the 
fortress  was  only  recovered  by  the  aid  of  a  French 
squadron.  Disaffection  and  treachery  were  rife 
among  the  noble*,  and  the  English  Protector  Somer- 
set, secure  of  their  support,  led  an  English  army  over 
the  border,  and  defeated  the  Scottish  forces  with 
great  loss  at  Pinkie  in  1547. 

A  few  months  later  the  young  queen  was  sent  by 

her   mother,  Mary 
of  Guise,  to  France, 
which  remained  her 
home    for  thirteen 
years.    The  French 
alliancccnabled  Scot- 
land to  drive  back 
her  English  invaders: 
peace  was  declared 
in  1550,  and  Mary  of 
Guise  was  appointed 
regent  in  succession 
to   the   weak  and 
vacillating  Arran, 
entering    on  office 
just  as  a  Catholic 
queen,  Marv  Tudor, 
was  ascending  the 
English  throne.  Ar- 
ran's  half-brother. 
John  Hamilton,  suc- 
ceeded   Beaton  as 
Archbishop    of  St. 
Andrews,  James  Beaton  soon  after  being  appointed  to 
Glasgow,  while  the  See  of  Orkney  was  held  by  the  pious, 
learned,  and  able  Robert  Keid,  the  virtual  founder 
of  Edinburgh  University.    The  primate  convoked  a 
provincial  national  council  in  Edinburgh  in  1549,  at 
which  sixty  ecclesiastics  were  present.    A  scries  of 
important  canon*  was  passed  at  tins  council,  a*  well 
as  at  a  subsequent  one  ass.-ml.lcl  in  1552,  one  result 
being  the  publication  in  the  latter  year  of  a  catechism 
intended  for  the  instruction  of  the  clergy  as  well  an 
of  their  flocks.    From  1517  to  1555  John  Knox  was 

f reaching  Protestantism  in  England,  Geneva,  and 
rank  fort,  anil  the  new  doctrines  made  little  head- 
way in  Scotland.  In  1555,  however,  he  returned  to 
Edinburgh,  and  started  his  crusade  against  the  an- 
cient Faith,  meeting  with  little  molestation  from  the 
authorities.  He  went  back  to  Geneva  in  the  follow- 
ing year;  but  his  Scottish  friends  ami  supporters, 
emOOldened  bv  his  exhortations,  subscribed  in  Dc- 
cember,  1557.  the  Solemn  Ix-ague  and  Covenant,  for 
tin  express  object  of  the  overthrow  of  the  old  religion. 

Angered  by  the  execution  of  Walter  Myme  for  heresy 

in  155S,  the  lords  of  the  Congregation  fas  the  Prot- 
estanl  party  was  now  stvlcd>demandclof  the  Queen 
Regent  authorization  for  public  Protestant  service 
Marv  laid  the  petition  before  a  provincial  council 
which  met  in  1559.  and  which,  while  declining  to  give 
wav  to  the  Protestant  demands,  passed  many  excel- 
lent and  salutarv  enactments,  chiefly  directed  against 

the  numerous  and  crying  abuses  which  had  too  long 
Is-cn  rampant  in  the  Scottish  Church.  But  no  con- 
ciliar  decreet  COUld  avert  the  storm  about  to  burst 
over  the  realm. 
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■.ted  the  work7oMe^cTion  by  Tv'Xnt  2HK 
which  he  preached  at  Perth.    There  and  eWhor ! 
churches  and  monasteries  were  attacked  and  Hack  ,1 
Troops  arrived  from  France  to  assist  the  regent  in 
SSSTX  th^  ,n-8ur»?,ont  Protestant,  while  mAnr  I 
lo60  the  Engbsh  forces,  despatched  by  Elizabeth 
nvaded  Scotland  both  by  lanfand  sea  in  support  f 

of  c^T**1'0",  Ite  d™<™t™  and  destruction 
of  churches  and  abbeys  went  on  apace;  and  in 
the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  strife  and  vio  ence 
curred  the  death  of  the  queen  regent,  in  Jun *1W0 
Less han  a  month  later,  a  treaty^  peace  w^  signS 
*l  Edinburgh,  the  King  and  Quecnrf  Sco*  Mary 
had  married  in  1558  Francis,  Dauphin  of  France? 
graning  various  concession  to  the  Sottish  iobS 
Hf',In  IHiwuanoe  of  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
treat}  the  parliament  assembled  on  1  August,  though 
w  hout  any  writ  of  summons  from  ttSlwwSE 
Although  the  reaty  had  specially  provided  that  the 
religious  question  at  issue  should  bi  remitted  to  fhe 
f,  r  K.^  o?U6fn  f°r  "H*"™**.  the  assemblage  voted 

SSSLS0  08810,1  °f  Fa,t.h;  four  Prol»t€9  and  five 
temporal  peers  alone  dissenting.  Three  further 
Mat Mtta  respectively  abolished  papal  jurisdiction  in 
^TOUand,  repealed  all  former  statutes  in  favour  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  and  made  it  a  penal  offence,  pun- 
ishable by  death  on  the  third  conviction,  either  to 

V  ?Ti  'l  .  ^IafW-  AH  'eases  of  church  lands 
granted  by  ecclesiastics  subsequent  to  March,  1558 
were  declared  null  and  void;  and  thus  the  destruc^ 
tion  of  the  old  religion  in  Scotland,  as  far  as  the  hand 
ot  man  could  destroy  it,  was  complete.  No  time  or 
opportunity  was  given  to  the  Church  to  carrv  out 
that  reform  of  prevalent  abuses  which  was"  fore- 
shadowed in  the  decrees  of  her  latest  councils.  .As 
n  England  the  greed  of  a  tyrannical  king,  so  in  Scot- 
ana  the  cupidity  of  a  mercenary  nobilitv,  itchinit 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  Church's  accumulated 
wealth,  consummated  a  work  which  even  Protestant 
historians  have  described  as  one  of  revolution  rather 
than  of  reformation. 

III.  Third  Period:  Sixteenth  Century  to  the 
1  resent  Day.-Ii  does  not  belong  to  this  article 
io  trace  the  development  of  the  doctrines  and  disci- 
pline of  the  new  religion  which  supplanted  Cat  holicism 
in  Scotland  in  1560  (see  Scotland,  Established 
Church  of).  The  aim  of  the  Reformers  was  to 
stamp  out  every  outward  vest  ige  of  the  ancient.  Faith 
be  ore  the  return  of  the  Catholic  queen,  now  a  widow; 
an.i  the  demolition  of  churches  and  monasteries  con- 
ied  unabated  .luring  15«t.    In  August  of  that  year 


y  ¥orayi  the  queen's  own  half-brother,  they 
openly  revolted  against  her.  Their  armed  rising  was 
unsuccessful  but  their  murderous  plots  continued 
ESJHffc  M.ary8  °°nfidential  secretary,  and  her 
^  wei*  001,1  murdered  within  less 

hanaypar  smterval.  Theseuureof Mary's m-rson bv 
Bothwell,  her  husband's  assassin,  !U,d  her  subse^uen^ 
marriage  to  him,  belong  to  her  personal ^  histon^ 

A  month  after  her  marriage  Mary  was  imprisoned 
by  her  traitorous  sub  ccts  at  Lochleven,  antlTfew 
S*L  te  »  »JW.  »he  was  forcedto 


i  m?iKmVu>d  ,n  L¥,nburgh,  and  was  warmly  wel- 
™      ♦byi-*Cr  but  it  was  only  with  the 

he^K  A\^mhy  that  *he  oh,!"ncfl  Nation  for 
a  iri  C'.X 1  '  a"*n.dants  to  practise  their  religion, 
few  k,  t  rC  r'°  1  '"'n*  of  frequent  occurrence.  The 
found  £f  m(wt'.v  belonging  to  the  north, 

f£,:  r  T,  "lT  an,11  withdrawn  from 

Catholic  life,  while  the  prelates  and  clergy  were  in 
constant  personal  danger.  Some  champions  of  the 
Qu in  r„f  '  «  ww\  notably  Xiniar,  Winzet  and 
Quintin  Kennedy,  ready  to  risk  life  and  liberty  in 
the  public  defence  of  their  Faith;  and  Man  hers,. If 

lv  "T  *\Tr  ",,ouUi™t«  clow  relations  with 
Holy  Nee.  Her  ambassador  in  France  was  \rch- 
Kow.  Pope  Pius  IV  sent  her 
Gouda  ,V  i,.'V,ir  "51,  and  dispatched  Nicholas  of 
ve^r  (  nK  '^i  nUI,C,°  to  Swtlll»d  in  the  same 
envoy  wft        ^l?  wnUlT^  to  revive  the  papal 

hvi nj  I  .i T  u\llnn"; a ri,iful  "-p0"  of ««> «- 

I  ErX      r  .7'  i',f  Sr;t,anf    Mary's  marriage  to 

JW ton t  5?n  ,  *  ^  VTVt°n  U>  ,h('  'b^ffected 
rrou  statu  lords  to  intrigue  against  the  throne;  and 


bishop  "Beaton  of  v. 
the  Golden  Hose  in  l 


her  abdication,  and  virtually  ceased  to  be  Queen  of 
Scotland.  Her  baby  son,  /ames  VI,  was ,  hurriX 
crowned  at  Stirling,  and  in  August,  Moray  now 
regent,  returned  to  Scotland  from  Paris  wXre  he 
E£t&.»  coXn'nun,ca1l,on  *itb  the  French  ProU-s- 
tant  leaders    The  penal  laws  against  Catholics  were 

D^hLnf0m1  mih  f^h  8cvority-  the  Bishop  of 
Dunblane  and  many  other  ecclesiasUcs  being  heavily 
nned,  and  in  some  cases  outlawed  for  exercising  their 

rTtJfi^..^''8,"^  P^ament  renewed  an 
ratified  all  the  ecclesiastical  enactments  of  1560" 
but  his  efforts  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Fng  ai  i 
and  with  France  were  alike  unsuccessful.  He  was  aho 
confronted  with  a  strong  body  of  nobles  adherent  to 
the  cause  of  Mary,  who  by  their  aid  escaped  from  her 
prison;  but  in  May,  1568,  her  forces  were  defeated  by 
those  of  the  regent  at  Langside,  and  the  unfortunate 
queen  fled  over  the  border  to  English  soil,  which  she 
was  not  to  quit  till  her  tragic  death  nineteen  year!! 
later    The  regent,  after  the  abortive  conferences 
at  >ork  and  Westminster  dealing  with  the  charges 
against  his  sister,  returned  to  Scotland,  and  con- 
VYi! wI^.w;,tf?.thc  8UPPort  of  the  general  assembly 
of  the  Kirk,  his  severe  measures  againM  the  Catholics 
Every  indignity  short  of  death  was  inflicted  on  the 
priests  who  were  apprehended  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom;  but  whilst  intriguing  to  obtain  possession 
of  the  queens  person,  Moray  was  suddenly  himself 
cut  off  by  the  bullet  of  an  assassin.    I^nnox,  who 
succeeded 1  him  as  regent,  proved  a  vigorous  antago- 
nist of  Mary  s  adherents;  and  one  of  the  foremost 
of  these,  Archbishop  Hamilton,  was  hanged  at  Stir- 
ling after  a  mock  trial  lasting  three  days.  Robert 
Hay  chosen  to  succeed  him  by  the  few  remaining 
members  of  the  chapter,  was  never  consecrated,  and 
the  pritnatial  sec  remained  unoccupied  by  a  Catholic 
prelate  for  upwards  of  three  centuries.    Mar  suc- 
ceeded Ix-nnox  as  regent,  and  Morton  followed  Mar, 
being  chosen  on  the  very  day  of  John  Knox's  death 
(24  Nov.,  1572).    The  iron  hand  of  both  pressed 
heavily  on  the  Catholics,  and  we  find  the  Privy 
Council  publishing  in  1574  a  list  of  outlaws,  including 
several  bishops,  any  dealing  with  whom  is  forbidden 
under  pain  of  death.    All  Papists  cited  before  the 
civil  tribunals  are  to  be  required  to  renounce  their 
religion,  subscribe  to  Presbvterianism,  and  receive  the 
Protestant  communion.    The  persecution  at  home 
had  had  the  effect  of  driving  many  distinguished 
Scottish  Catholics  to  the  continent.    Paris  had  been 
since  1500  the  residence  of  Archbishop  Beaton  of 
Glasgow,  and  of  the  able  and  learned  Bishop  John 
Leslie  of  Ross,  both  devoted  friends  and  counsellors 
of  Queen  Mary. 

The  hopes  that  the  young  King  James,  who  had 
been  baptized  and  crowned  with  Catholic  rites, 
might  grow  up  in  the  religion  of  his  ancestors,  were 
destroyed  by  his  signing  in  15S1  a  formal  profession 
of  his  adherence  to  Protestantism  and  detestation 
of  Popery.  This  did  not  prevent  him  from  entering 
into  personal  communication  later  with  Pope  Gregory 
XIII,  when  he  thought  his  throne  in  danger  from  the 
ambition  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  promised  at  the 
same  time  conciliatory  measures  towards  his  Catholic 
subjects,  and  affected  solicitude  for  his  unfortunate 
mother;  but  he  never  made  any  practical  efforts  to 
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obtain  her  release,  and  her  cruel  death  in  1586  seemed 
to  leave  him  singularly  callous,  though  he  attempted 
to  appease  the  Catholic  nobles,  in  their  deep  indigna- 
tion at  Mary's  execution,  by  restoring  Bishop  Leslie 
of  Ross  to  his  former  dignities,  and  appointing  Arch- 
bishop Beaton  his  ambassador  in  France.  There  was 
at  this  time  a  distinct  reaction  in  favour  of  Catholicism 
in  Scotland,  and  a  number  of  missionaries,  both  secular 
and  religious,  were  labouring  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Faith.  The  Kirk,  of  course,  took  alarm,  and  urged 
on  the  king  the  adoption  of  the  severest  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  every  vestige  of  Catholicism. 
James  himself  headed  an  anno  I  expedition  against 
the  disaffected  Catholic  nobles  of  the  north  in  1594, 
and  after  one  severe  rebuff  put  Huntly  and  Erroll. 
the  Catholic  leaders,  to  flight.  They  left  Scotland 
forever  in  1595,  and  thenceforward  Catholicism,  as 
a  political  force  to  be  reckoned  with,  may  be  said 
to  have  been  extinct  in  Scotland.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  the  people,  however,  still  clung  tenaciously 
to  their  ancient  beliefs,  and  strenuous  efforts  were 
made,  in  the  closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
to  provide  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  what  was  now 
a  missionary  country.  In  1576  Dr.  James  Cheyne 
had  founded  a  college  to  educate  clergy  for  the 
Scotch  Mission,  at  Toumai;  and  after  being  trans- 
ferred to  Pont-a-Mousaon,  Douai,  and  Louvain,  it 
was  finally  fixed  at  Douai.  The  Scots  College  at 
Rome  was  founded  by  Pope  Clement  VIII  in  1600; 
and  there  was  also  a  Scots  College  in  Paris,  dating 
from  1325,  while  the  Scots  abbeys  at  Ratisbon  ana 
Wiirzburg  likewise  became  after  the  Reformation  the 
nursery  of  Scottish  missionaries. 

In  1598  the  secular  clergy  in  Scotland  were  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  George  Blackwell,  the  newly- 
appointed  archpriest  for  England.  Many  devoted 
Jesuits  were  labouring  in  Scotland  at  this  time,  not- 
ably Fathers  Creighton,  Gordon,  Hay,  and  Aber- 
crombv,  of  whom  the  last  received  into  the  Catholic 
Church  Anne  of  Denmark  the  queen  of  James  VI. 
probably  in  1600,  and  made  other  distinguished 
converts.  James's  succession  to  the  Crown  of 
England  in  1603,  on  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
gave  him  much  new  occupation  in  regulating  ecclesias- 
tical matters  in  his  new  kingdom,  and  also  in  intro- 
ducing, in  the  teeth  of  bitter  opposition,  the  Epis- 
copalian system  into  Scotland.  Pope  Clement  wrote 
to  the  king  in  1603,  urging  him  to  be  lenient  and 
generous  towards  his  Catholic  subjects,  and  after 
long  delay  received  a  civil  but  vaguely-worded  reply. 
James's  real  sentiments,  however,  were  shown  by  his 
immediately  afterwards  decreeing  the  banishment 
of  all  priests  from  the  kingdom,  and  returning  to  the 
pope  the  presents  sent  to  his  Catholic  queen.  The 
remainder  of  his  reign,  as  far  as  his  Catholic  subjects 
were  concerned,  was  simply  a  record  of  confiscation, 
imprisonment,  and  banishment,  inflicted  on  all 
classes  impartially;  and  one  devoted  missionary, 
John  Ogilvie,  suffered  death  for  his  Faith  at  Glas- 
gow in  1615.  The  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of 
James's  heir,  first  to  a  daughter  of  Spain,  and  then 
to  Henrietta  Maria  of  France,  occasioned  a  good  deal 
of  communication  between  Rome  and  the  Fnglish 
Court,  but  brought  about  no  relaxation  in  the  penal 
law*  In  1623  William  Bishop  was  apj>ointed  vicai 
Apostolic  for  England  and  Scotland;  but  the  Scotch 
Catholics  were  afterwards  withdrawn  from  hi« 
jurisdiction,  and  subjected  to  their  own  missionary 
prefects  James  VI  died  in  1625,  after  a  n-iun  which 
ha.l  Immitht  only  calamity  and  suffering  to  the 
Catholics  of  his  native  land. 

Ihe  thirty-five  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
successum  ,,f  Charles  I  and  the  restoration  of  his  son 
<  narlrs  II,  after  eleven  years  of  Republican  govern- 
ment, were  perhaps  the  darkest  in  the  whole  history 
oi  N-ott.sh  (  atholicism.    Charles  1  sanctions!  the 


ruthless  execution  of  the  penal  statutes,  perhaps 
hoping  thus  to  reconcile  the  Presbyterians  to  his 

unwelcome  liturgical  innovations;   and  his  •  >• 

was  continued  by  Cromwell,  apparently  out  of  pure 
hatred  of  the  Catholic  religion.  Every  effort  was 
made  to  extirpate  Catholicism  by  the  education  of 
the  children  of  Catholics  in  Protestant  tenets;  and 
the  imprisonment  and  petty  persecution  of  the  ven- 
erable Countess  of  Abercom  showed  that  neither 
age  nor  the  highest  rank  was  any  protection  to  the 
detested  Papists.  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  whom 
Pope  Urban  VIII  urged  to  intervene  on  behalf  of 
the  Scotch  Catholics,  was  powerless  to  help  them, 
though  a  few  instances  of  personal  clemency  on  the 
part  of  Charles  may  be  attributable  to  her  influence. 
Meanwhile  the  Presbyterians  laboured  to  destroy 
not  only  what  was  left  of  the  shrines  and  other 
buildings  of  Catholic  times,  but  to  uproot  every 
Catholic  observance  which  still  survived.  In  the 
height  of  the  persecution  we  find  steps  taken  in  Rome 
to  improve  the  organization  of  the  Catholic  body 
in  Scotland;  and  in  1653  the  scattered  clergy  were 
incorporated  under  William  Ballantyne  as  prefect 
of  the  mission.  They  numbered  only  five  or  six 
at  that  date,  the  missionaries  belonging  to  the  re- 
ligious orders  being  considerably  more  numerous, 
and  including  Jesuits,  Benedictines,  Franciscans,  and 
Lazarists.  Missionaries  from  Ireland  were  also 
labouring  on  the  Scotch  mission,  and  a  college  for 


the  education  of  Scots  clergy  had  been  opened  at 
Madrid  in  1633,  and  was  afterwards  moved  to  Val- 
ladolid.  where  it  still  flourishes. 

Charles  II,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1660,  was 
undoubtedly  well-disposed  personally  towards  Catho- 
lics and  their  Faith;  but  his  Catholic  subjects  in 
Scotland  enjoyed  little  more  indulgence  under  the 
episcopate  restored  bv  him  in  that  country  than  they 
had  done  under  the  Presbyterians.  The  odious  sep- 
aration of  children  from  their  parents  for  religious 
reasons  continued  unabated;  and  in  the  districts 
of  Aberdeenshire  especially,  where  Catholics  were 
numerous,  they  were  treated  as  rigorously  as  ever. 
We  have  detailed  reports  of  this  period  both  from  the 
prefect  of  the  clergy,  Winster,  and  from  Alexander 
Leslie,  sent  by  Propaganda  in  1677  as  Visitor  to  the 
Scottish  mission.  Their  view  of  the  religious  situa- 
tion was  far  from  encouraging;  but  fresh  hop*-*  were 
raised  among  the  Catholics  eight  years  later  by  the 
accession  of  a  Catholic  king,  James  II,  who  at  once 
suspended  the  execution  of  the  penal  laws,  declaring 
himself  in  favour  of  complete  liberty  of  conscience. 
He  opened  a  Catholic  school  at  Holyrood,  restored 
Catholic  worship  in  the  Chajx-1  Royal,  and  gave 
annual  grants  to  the  Scots  Colleges  abroad  and  to 
the  secular  and  regular  missionaries  at  home.  But 
the  Catholics  had  hardly  time  to  enjoy  this  respite 
from  persecution,  when  their  hopes  were  dashed  by 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  which  drove  James  from 
the  throne.  William  of  Orange,  notwithstanding  his 
promises  of  toleration,  did  nothing  to  check  the  fanat- 
ical fury  which  now  assailed  the  Catholics  of  England 
and  Scotland.  The  scattered  clergy  of  the  north 
found  themselves  in  a  more  difficult  position  than 
ever;  and  this  jierhaps  induced  Pope  Innocent  XII 
in  1694  to  nominate  a  vicar  Apostolic  for  Scotland  in 
the  |>erson  of  Bishop  Thomas  Nicholson.  His  de- 
voted  labours  are  manifest  from  the  re|sirts  which 
he  luldressed  to  Propaganda;  but  neither  during  the 
reign  of  William  and  Mary,  nor  of  Anne.  wh<;  suc- 
ceeded in  1702.  was  there  the  slightest  relaxation  in  the 
penal  laws  or  their  application.  The  Union  of  I'.ng- 
land  and  Scotland  in  1707  made  no  chaugejn  this 
respect;  and  the  first  Jacobite  rising,  in  1715i  en- 
tailed fresh  sufferings  on  the  Scottish  Catholics,  who 
were  so  virulently  persecuted  that  they  seemed  m 
danger  of  total  annihilation. 
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Bishop  Nicholson  had  obtained  the  services  of  a 
coadjutor,  James  Gordon,  in  1705,  and  the  devotion 
of  the  two  prelates  to  their  difficult  duties  was  un- 
bounded. In  spite  of  the  penal  laws,  Catholics 
were  still  numerous  in  the  North  and  West,  speaking 
chiefly  the  Gaelic  language;  and  in  1726  it  was  de- 
cided to  appoint  a  second  vicar  Apostolic  for  the  High- 
land*. Hugh  Maedonald  being  chosen.  During  his 
vicariate  occurred  the  ill-fated  rising  of  Charles 
Edward  Stuart,  the  final  failure  of  which,  consequent 
on  the  disastrous  battle  of  Culloden,  brought  fresh 
calamities  on  the  Highland  Catholics.  The  High- 
land elans  were  proscribed  and  dispersed,  more  than 
a  t  housand  persons  were  deported  to  America,  Catholic 
chapels  were  destroyed,  and  priests  and  people  pros- 
ecuted with  the  utmost  severity.  To  the  suffering 
of  the  Catholics  under  the  first  two  Georges  from  their 
enemies  without,  was  added  the  misfortune  of  dis- 
sensions within  the  fold.  Regular  and  secular  mis- 
sionaries were  at  variance  on  the  question  of  juris- 
diction; and  there  is  abundnnt  evidence  that  the 
Scottish  Church  at  this  period  was  tainted  with  the 
poison  of  Jansenism,  the  Scots  College  in  Paris  being 
especially  affected.  Every  means  was  taken  by  the 
Holy  See  to  secure  the  orthodoxy  of  the  Scottish 
clergy,  who  continued  however  for  many  years  to  be 
divided  into  the  so-called  liberal  party,  trained  in 
France,  and  the  more  strictly  Roman  section,  for  the 
most  part  alumni  of  the  Scots  College  at  Rome. 
By  far  the  most  prominent  of  the  latter  was  the  illus- 
trious Bishop  George  Hay.  the  chief  ecclesiastical 
figure  in  the  history  of  Scottish  Catholicism  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Bishop  Hay's  life  has  been  dealt  with  elsewhere, 
and  it  will  suffice  to  say  here  that  his  episcopate  lasted 
from  within  a  few  years  of  the  accession  of  George 
HI  almost  to  the  close  of  the  long  reign  of  that 
monarch.  He  saw  the  fanatical  outburst  caused  in 
Scotland  by  the  English  Catholic  Relief  Bill  of  1777, 
when  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  were  the  scenes  of 
outrage  and  pillage  worthy  of  the  blackest  days  of  the 
penal  laws;  and  lie  also  saw  in  171)3  the  Catholics  of 
Scotland  released  by  Parliament  from  the  most  op- 
pressive of  those  laws,  though  still  liable  to  many 
disabilities.  He  did  much  to  improve  the  condition 
and  status  of  the  Scots  Colleges  in  Paris  and  Rome, 
which  from  various  causes  had  fallen  into  a  very  un- 
satisfactory* state;  and  his  devotional  and  contro- 
versial writings  won  him  repute  beyond  the  limits 
of  Scotland.  During  his  long  vicariate  the  Scottish 
Catholics,  whose  numbers  had  greatly  fallen  after 
the  disastrous  Jacobite  rising  of  1745,  only  very 
gradually  increased.  They  numbered  probably  some 
25, (XX)  souls  in  1780;  and  of  these,  it  was  stated,  not 
more  than  twenty  possessed  land  worth  a  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  in  1H(X),  seven  years  after  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Relief  Bill,  the  faithful  were  estimated  to 
number  30.000,  ministered  to  by  three  bishops  and 
forty  priests,  with  twelve  churches.  Six  or  seven  of 
the  priests  were  emigrts  from  France.  With  the 
cessation  of  active  persecution,  a  good  many  new 
churches  were  erected  throughout  the  country,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  Catholic  population  was  aug- 
mented by  a  large  influx  of  Irish.  In  1827  Pope  Leo 
XII  added  a  new  vicariate  to  the  Scottish  mission, 
which  was  now  divided  into  the  Eiistern,  Western, 
and  Northern  Districts.  By  this  time  the  Catho- 
lic population  had  increased  to  70,(XX),  including 
fifty  priests,  with  over  thirty  churches  and  about 
twenty  schools.  The  concession  to  Catholics  of  civil 
and  political  liberty  by  the  Emancipation  Act  of 
1829  was  preceded  and  followed  in  Scotland,  as 
in  England,  by  disgraceful  exhibitions  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance,  although  many  prominent  Scots- 
men, including  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  were  entirely  in  its 
favour. 


The  immediate  result  of  the  salutary  measure  of 
1829  was  the  rapid  extension  and  development  of  the 
Church  in  Scotland.  A  new  ecclestiastical  seminary 
was;  by  the  generosity  of  a  benefactor,  established  at 
Blairs,  near  Aberdeen:  the  first  convent  of  nuns  since 
the  Reformation  was  founded  in  1832,  in  Edinburgh; 
and  in  Glasgow  alone  the  number  of  Catholics 
mounted  up  from  a  few  scores  to  24,000.  Prominent 
among  the  bishops  of  Scotland  during  the  first  lialf 
of  the  nineteenth  century  was  James  Gillis,  who  was 
nominated  as  coadjutor  for  the  Eastern  District  in 
1837,  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  laboured  indefatigably  as  administrator  and 
preacher  for  nearly  thirty  years.  The  wave  of  con- 
versions from  Anglicanism  which  originated  in  the 
Tractarian  movement  in  the  Church  of  England  was 
felt  also  in  Scotland,  where  several  notable  converts 
were  received  during  Bishop  Gillis's  episcopate,  and 
several  handsome  churches  were  built,  and  new 
missions  established,  through  their  instrumentality. 
Many  new  schools  were  also  erected,  and  more  than 
one  convent  founded,  under  the  zealous  prelate,  and 
in  the  Western  District  the  progress  of  Catholicism 
was  not  less  remarkable.  Bishop  Andrew  Scott,  who 
was  ap'Kiintcd  to  the  mission  of  Glasgow  in  1S05 
and  died  as  vicar  Apostolic  in  1846,  saw  during  the 
interval  the  Glasgow  Catholics  increase  from  one 
thousand  to  seventy  thousand  souls;  and  his  suc- 
cessors. Bishops  Murdoch  and  Gray,  were  witnesses  of 
a  similar  increase,  and  did  much  to  multiply  churches, 
missions,  schools,  and  Catholic  institutions  through- 
out the  vicariate.  While  in  tho  sparsely-inhabited 
region  included  in  the  Northern  Vicariate  there  was 
not,  during  this  period,  the  same  remarkable  numer- 
ical increase  in  the  faithful  as  in  the  more  populous 
parts  of  Scotland,  the  work  of  organization  ami  de- 
velopment there  also  went  on  steadily  and  continu- 
ously. 

During  the  thirty  years'  pontificate  of  Pius  IX  the 
question  as  to  the  advisability  of  restoring  to  Scot- 
land her  regular  hierarchy  was  from  time  to  time 
brought  forward;  but  it  was  not  until  the  very  close 
of  his  reign  that  this  important  measure  was  practi- 
cally divided  on  at  Rome,  partly  as  the  result  of  tho 
report  of  Archbishop  Manning,  as  Apostolic  Visitor 
to  the  Scottish  Church,  on  certain  grave  dissensions 
between  Irish  and  Scottish  Catholics  which  had  long 
existed  in  the  Glasgow  district.  Pius  IX  did  not  live 
to  carry  out  his  intention;  but  the  very  first  official 
act  of  his  successor  Leo  XIII  was  to  re-erect  the 
Scottish  hierarchy  by  his  Bull  "Ex  Supremo  A|«osto- 
latus  apice".  dated  4  March,  1878.  Thus  re-estab- 
lished, the  hierarchy  was  to  consist  of  two  arch- 
bishoprics: St.  Andrews  and  Edinburgh,  with  the 
four  suffragan  sees  of  Aberdeen,  Argyll  and  the  Isles, 
Dunkeld,  and  Galloway;  and  Glasgow,  without 
suffragans.  The  exotic  religious  body  styled  the 
Scottish  Episcopal  Church  immediately  published  a 
protest  against  the  adoption  of  the  ancient  titles  for 
the  newlv-erectcd  sees;  but  the  papal  act  roused  no 
hostile  feeling  in  the  country  at  large,  and  was  gen- 
erally and  sensibly  recognized  as  one  which  concerned 
no  one  except  the  members  of  the  Catholic  body. 
They  on  their  side  welcomed  with  loyal  gratitude  a 
measure  which  restored  to  the  Church  in  Scotland 
the  full  and  normal  hierarchical  organization  which 
properly  belongs  to  her,  and  which  might  be  expected 
to  have  the  same  consoling  results  as  have  followed  a 
similar  act  in  England,  Holland,  Australia,  ami  the 
United  States. 

If  the  "second  spring'  of  Catholicism  in  Scotland 
has  been  less  fruitful  and  less  remarkable  than  in  the 
countries  just  named,  Scottish  Catholics  have  never- 
t  heless  much  to  be  thankful  for,  looking  back  through 
the  past  thirty  years  to  what  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  growth,  development,  better  equipment,  and 
more  perfect  organization.    Between  1878  and  1011 
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the  number  of  priest*,  secular  and  regular,  working 
in  Scotland  has  increased  from  257  to  555;  of  churches, 
chap  ■!-.  and  station*,  from  255  to  394;  of  congrega- 
tional school*  fmm  157  to  213,  of  monasteries  from 
13  to  26,  anil  of  convent*  from  21  to  58.  The  Catho- 
lic population,  reckoned  to  number  in  1878  about 
380,000  souls,  ha*  increased  to  fullv  520,000.  Of 
these  only  Home  25,000,  including  the  Gaelic-speaking 
inhabitant.*  of  the  Western  Highlands  and  island*,  and 
of  the  Diocese  of  Aberdeen,  arc  of  purely  Scottish 
descent,  the  other  diocese*  comprising  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  Catholic*  of  Scottish  blood. 
The  rent  of  the  Catholic*  of  Scotland,  including  at 
least  375,000  people  in  the  single  Archiliocese  of  Glas- 
gow, are  either  themselves  entirely  Irish  by  birth  and 
race,  or  descended  from  recent  immigrants  from 
Ireland  into  Scotland.  Glasgow  also  harbours,  of 
course,  a  considerable  but  fluctuating  body  of  for- 
eign Catholics;  and  a  certain  number  of  Catholio 
Poles  and  Lithuanians  are  always  employed  in  the 
coal-fields  and  iron-works  of  central  Scotland.  But 
it  would  probably  be  within  the  mark  to  estimate 
the  Irish  element  in  the  Catholic  population  north 
of  the  Tweed  as  amounting  to  between  90  and  95 
per  cent  of  the  whole;  and  its  tendency  is  to  increase 
rather  than  to  diminish. 

The  education  of  clergy  for  the  Scottish  mission  is 
carried  on  at  Blairs  College,  Aberdeen  (number  of 
students,  80);  at  St.  Peter's  College,  near  Glasgow 
(32),  and  at  the  Scots  Colleges  at  Rome  (33),  and  at 
Valladolid  (14).  There  are  also  a  few  Scottish  stu- 
dents at  the  College  of  Propaganda  at  Rome;  and  20 
more,  on  French  foundation-burses,  were  being  edu- 
cated in  1911  at  the  Ecole  supdrieure  de  Theologie 
at  the  College  of  Issy,  near  Paris.  Good  secondary 
schools  for  boys  arc  conducted  by  the  Jesuit*  at  Glas- 
gow, and  by  the  Marist  Brothers  at  Glasgow  and 
Dumfries:  and  there  are  excellently  equipped  board- 
ing-schools for  girls  at  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  and 
elsewhere,  under  religious  of  various  orders.  The 
Sisters  of  Notre  Dame  are  in  charge  of  a  fine  train- 
ing-college for  teachers  just  outside  Glasgow;  and  a 
hospital  at  I>anark  is  managed  by  the  Sisters  of 
Charity,  a*  well  a*  a  large  orphanage  for  destituto 
children.  The  Nun*  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  tho 
Sisters  of  Nazareth,  and  the  Little  Sisters  of  tho 
Poor  cany  on  their  works  of  charity  and  benefi- 
cence with  teal  and  success,  being  largely  helped  by 
kindly  Protestant*;  and  many  Protestant  parents 
entrust  their  children'*  education  to  the  teaching 
orders  of  the  Catholic  Church.  In  the  larger  centre* 
of  population  there  is  still  a  gixid  deal  of  sectarian 
bitterness,  fomented  of  course  by  the  member*  of 
Orange  and  similar  societies;  but  on  the  whole  re- 
ligious animosities  have  great! v  died  down  in  recent 
times,  and  in  those  district*  of  the  Highlands  where 
Catholic*  are  most  numeroii*,  they  live  as  a  rule  on 
term*  of  |>erfect  amity  with  their  Presbyterian  neigh- 
bours. 

The  public  elementary  schools  of  Scotland  are  con- 
trolled and  managed  by  the  school  lwianls  elected 
by  the  rate-payers  of  each  parish ;  and  Government 
grants  of  money  are  made  annually  not  only  to  these 
schools,  but  also  to  other  schools  (including  those 
under  Catholic  management )  which,  in  the  words  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament  of  1S72,  are  "efficiently  con- 
tributing to  the  secular  education  of  the  parish  or 
burgh  in  which  they  an-  situated".  The  amount  of 
the  grant  is  conditional  on  the  attendance  and  pro- 
ficiency of  the  scholars,  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  state  of  the  sc  hools;  ami  the  schools 
are  liable  to  be  inspected  at  anv  time  bv  iu*|>ectors 
appointed  by  the  Crown  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Scotch  Education  Department,  and  empowered 
to  ascertain  that  the  conditions  neci-asary  for  obtain- 
ing the  government  grant  have  Is-en  fulfilled.  No 
grant  is  mode  in  respect  of  religious  instruction;  but 


such  instruction  is  sanctioned  and  provided  for  in  the 
code  regulating  the  scheme  of  school  work,  parents 
being,  however,  at  liberty  to  withdraw  their  children 
from  it  if  they  please.  No  complete  statistics  arc 
available  as  to  trie  total  number  of  children  in  the 
Catholic  elementary  schools;  but  in  the  Archdiocese 
of  Glasgow  and  the  Diocese  of  Galloway,  which  to- 
gether comprise  fully  four-fifth*  of  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation of  the  country,  66,482  children  were  presented 
in  1910  for  religious  examination.  Besides  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  what  arc  known  as  "higher  grade 
school*  also  receive  government  grant*  in  propor- 
tion to  their  efficiency,  special  additional  grants  being 
made  to  such  schools  in  the  six  Highland  counties. 

With  regard  to  the  legal  disabilities  under  which 
Scottish  Catholics  still  lie,  notwithstanding  the 
Emancipation  Act  of  1829,  it  is  unnecessary,  as  the 
provision*  of  that  act  apply  to  Scotland  equally  with 
England,  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  article  Eng- 
land (part  II:  Enouand  since  the  Reformation). 
The  only  specifically  Scottish  office  from  which  Catho- 
lics are  debarred  by  statute  is  that  of  I /ml  High 
Commissioner  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Es- 
tablished Church — an  office  which  no  Catholic,  of 
course,  would  desire  to  hold.  The  clauses  in  the  Act 
of  1829  providing  for  the  "gradual  suppression  and 
final  prohibition  of  religious  orders  of  men  have  in 
practice  remained  a  dead  letter;  but  they  have  in 
Scotland,  as  in  England,  tho  effect  of  seriously  re- 
stricting the  tenure  and  disposition  of  their  property 
by  religious  communities.  All  trust*  and  bequests 
in  favour  of  religious  orders  arc  void  in  law;  and  tho 
members  of  such  orders  can  hold  property  only  as 
individual*.  The  English  statutes  (of  Henry  VIII 
and  Edward  VI)  invalidating  bequest*  made  to  ob- 
tain prayers  and  Ma*sc*,  on  the  ground  that  these 
are  "superstitious  uses",  do  not  apply  either  to  Ire- 
land or  to  Sen- land;  and  it  is  probable  the  Scottish 
courts  would  recognise  the  validity  of  such  bequests, 
as  the  Irish  Court*  undoubtedly  do.  (See  Lilly  and 
Wallis's  "  Manual  of  the  Law  specially  affect  ing  Catho- 
lics", London,  1893.) 

I.  Celtic  Period:  Ixneb.  Critical  B'tay  on  tht  Ancient  In- 
habitant*  of  Scotland  (London.  1729);  K*EN«,  Celtic  Scotlawt 
(Edinburgh,  IH7«-K0);  Idem,  Chronirla  of  the  Pirfi  owl  Scett 
■.Edinburgh.  1S.1I);  Umax.  Th*  Sottish  CfoW  (Jnverncw,  ■.d.j; 
Asokmon,  Scotland  in  Marly  Chrittian  Time*  (Edinburgh.  ISM); 
Wiuwn,  Archaeology  and  Prehistoric  AnnaU  of  Scotland 
burgh.  1X51);  Camebok.  Rrliauia-  Celtica-  (InverncM.  1HJ-I; 
Maclaoav.  R'livio  Scotiea  (Edinburgh.  1909);  Edmo>m.  7»' 
Early  Scottish  Church.  its  Doctrine  and  Ditcipline  (Edinburgh. 
1908);  DOWMK.  The  Celtic  Church  in  Scotland  (London.  1  ».•*{- 

I.  BAU  Thr  Christian  Faith  in  Early  Scotland  (London.  IWI. 

II.  Middle  Age*:  Fordin  (with  Bowebs  continuation).  .V<*«- 
rAroiwwn,  ed.  (Iuodall  'Edinburgh.  17M>);  l.uur,  Ut  VriQine. 
moribus.  rt  rebus  yrttn  Srotorum  (Horor.  lbVS);  M\ci_wB. 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh.  1791):  iHriNtB. 
Vttm  monumrnta  Hibrrnarum  alau*  Seotarvm  *M»!''*JJT 
fr.i«<ui.  ItlS-ISi?  (Koine.  ISol);  W»u.irTT.  Tht  Ancient  C 

of  Scotland  (I»ndon.  1*71) ;  Wtsto.  v  Urwynale  t  hronytu 
of  ScotLin.1  ( Edinburgh.  IS72-7U):  Concilia  Seotw  (Edinburgh. 
lHofl);    Uoboo*.  Sc-tichronicon  (including  <-  atatf'f 

of  ScatiUh  Hishoo,  (UlMgow.  1S07I;  Is NEB.  Sketches  of  Early 
Scotch   Hilary   (Edinburgh.    l*ol>;  publication!  of  the 

arc  of  grcnt  value;  and  rrutn> 
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epucopal  n«unere  and  eartularieo  of  the  SeotUnh  ablieyi  have 
been  printed  by  the  Bwinatyne,  Maillnud. ^ttwwuode.  »iwi 


uihrr  *K-ini«.    III.  General,  including  modern,  hwtory:  B  « 
U.S.   //.'<   •/  Scotland  to  173,0  (Edinburgh.   lS.bi;   I  "I" 
H„t.ofSc,*lan.l,  to  ihe  Union  ( Edinburgh.  L^L^'l.*  t  ' 
,./  .Sciw.  to  1715  (Edinburgh.   190007):    Hcme  Bb..»* 
Hist,  of  Scotland  (Cambridge.  19021;   IlKMJ^w",  '<]«■.$.'*' 
Cttholi  Church  in  Scotland  (Edinburgh.  ISW7-90).  vol.  IV  ha. 
valuable  appendices,  will.  report,  to  Propaganda  un  *  L^i.ro 
rVottuh  tttMic.  under  the  penal  Uw.;  O.c, 
Hist,  of  ScMind  (Elinburgh.  IS«U)  from  »  ri;'^^^.JAX 
of  view,  but  imp,.r..»IK'  writlen:   «  *u.H,  Hi*t.  of  **<i«?™. 
Church   of  Scotland    Hihwt,    1»7«K    •   «»' fu'   "  f'K 
t,»HBE»-l.rm..    .Vtim,r,r„   of  Scatn.h    f  athol,,  •  ^ 
Stuart  an.1  Jamc»    Vf  <  Edmlmrgh.   1HS.V:    •',rU'„X,  ri.«. 


Scatli*  Cathie.  ITth  and  IHth  c.  ntun.  - '( Umd-n.'  1WJ  ■ 
bon.  Th<  Catholic,  of  Scotlan.1,  /.5;*l -Is      (tendon.  I»^»»- 

D.  O.  HcxTER-B^tR- 

S..ITTISH  LiTLKATUitE.  -Literature  in  Scotland 
may  be  said  to  take  its  beginning  "ith  the  Life  ol  .  t- 
Coiumba  written  by  Cuimine,  or  Gummms,  who  bt 
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Abbot  of  Iona  in  657.  This  was  enlarged,  in 
690,  into  the  celebrated  "Vita  Sancti  Columbic'',  by 
Adamnan,  himself  Abbot  of  Iona  from  679  until  his 
death  in  704.  Adamnan  also  wrote  "  De  Situ  Terne 
Sanctjr".  Other  early  Latin  writers  to  whom  the 
Scottish  Borders  may  perhaps  lay  claim  are  Michael 
Scott  (c.  1194-c.  1250),  who  was  in  his  own  day,  and 
since,  even  more  celebrated  as  an  astrologer  and  ma- 
gician than  as  a  philosopher  and  expounder  of  Aristotle, 
and  John  Duns  Scotua  (12657-1308),  the  Docior  Sub- 
Hit*  of  the  Franciscans.  The  early  Gaelic  Literature 
of  Scotland,  as  represented  by  the  Ossianic  Ballads 
and  the  other  legends  and  poemB  contained  in  "The 
Book  of  the  Dean  of  Lismore",  which  was  compiled 
about  1512-26,  can  scarcely  be  called  distinctly  na- 
tional, and  falls  more  conveniently  under  the  general 
heading  of  Celtic  Literature.  Under  that  heading, 
too,  are  appropriately  grouped  the  collections  in 
"The  Book  of  Fcmaig"  (1688-93)  and  in  the 
"  Beauties  of  Gaelic  Poetry  ".as  well  as  the  various 
works  written  in  Scottish  Gaelic  during  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries. 

The  present  article  is  mainly  concerned  with  that 
which  is  generally  regarded  as  Scottish  Literature 
proper,  namely,  the  body  of  writing  produced  by  na- 
tives of  the  Scottish  Lowlands  who  wrote  in  a  dis- 
tinctive English  called,  in  the  earliest  times,  Anglian, 
in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  and  early  sixteenth  cen- 
turies, Inglis.  ana  from  that  time  onward,  Scottis,  or 
Scottish.  This  language,  which  had  once  held  power- 
ful sway  as  the  vehicle  of  literary  expression  used 
bv  poets,  preachers,  and  chroniclers  in  great  part  of 
Northern  England  and  in  that  portion  of  modern 
Scotland  which  had  of  old  belonged  to  the  Kingdom 
of  Northumbria,  sank,  about  the  fourteenth  century, 
to  the  level  of  a  dialect  in  the  region  south  of  the 
Tweed  and  the  Cheviots,  but  continued  for  some  two 
hundred  and  fifty  vears  to  flourish  north  of  those 
boundaries  as  the  official  speech  of  the  Scottish  Court 
and  kingdom,  and  as  the  spoken  and  written  tongue 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  Scottish  people.  From 
the  fifteenth  century  it  spread  to  west  and  north,  and 
was  modified  bv  contact  with  Highland  Gaelic,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  French  and  Latin,  on  the  other,  unt  il  it 
acquired  characteristics  and  peculiarities  which  differ- 
entiated it  not  only  from  standard  English,  but  also 
from  its  own  cognate  dialects  in  use  in  Northern  Eng- 
land. It  has  been  divided  into  three  periods,  namely: 
Early  Scottish,  extending  down  to  1475;  Middle  Scot- 
tish, the  national  period,  from  1475  to  1650;  and  Mod- 
ern Scottish,  the  dialectal  period,  from  1650  down  to 
the  present. 

The  earliest  Anglian  writing  extant  in  Scotland  is  a 
runic  inscription  on  the  Ruthwell  Cross  in  Dumfries- 
shire, which,  long  erroneously  interpreted  as  Scandi- 
navian, has  been  definitely  deciphered  as  portion  of 
a  Caedmonian  poem,  on  the  Rood  of  Chnst,  in  the 
Northumbrian,  that  is  the  Anglian,  dialect.  This  in- 
scription may  belong  anywhere  from  the  end  of  the 
seventh  to  the  middle  of  the  tenth  centurv.  A  "Can- 
tus"  or  lament,  in  eight  verv  passable  lines,  composed 
soon  after  the  death  of  King  Alexander  III  of  Scot- 
land, which  took  place  in  1286,  is  preserved  by  An- 
drew of  Wyntoun  in  his  Chronicle.  We  have  also, 
from  other  chronicles,  evidence  to  show  that  patri- 
otic and  satirical  songs  were  composed  in  Scotland 
against  the  English,  when  King  Edward  I  was  en- 
gaged in  his  war  of  conquest  at  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth and  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and 
again  when,  at  Bannockburn  (1314),  Bruce  secured 
the  independence  of  his  country  by  his  crushing  defeat 
of  the  army  of  King  Edward  II.  We  may  also  infer 
from  a  statement  of  Barbour's  that  Border  ballads 
were  probably  composed  at  an  early  period. 

The  first  writer  of  the  literary  language  of  Scotland 
to  be  named  by  name  used  to  be  Thomas  Kymour 
(fl.  1280)  of  EreUdounc  (or  Earlston,  in  Berwickshire), 


because  of  his  supposed  authorship  of  the  romance  of 
"SirTristretn";  but  more  recent  investigations  tend  to 
show  that  "Sir  Tristrem  "  was  the  work  of  an  English- 
man earlier  in  date  than  the  Scottish  claimant.  On 
the  other  hand,  modern  research  seems  destined  to 
award  a  conspicuous  niche  in  the  Scottish  literary 
temple  of  fame  to  Huchown  of  the  Awle  Reale.  He  is 
mentioned  with  much  praise  in  Andrew  of  Wyntoun's 
Chronicle  as  having  made  the  "gret  Gest  off  Ar- 
thure",  "the  Awntvre  [Adventure]  of  Gawane",  and 
the  "Pystyli  [Epistle]  of  Suete  Susane".  Eight v  or 
ninety  years  later  Dunbar  laments  "the  gude  Syr  Hew 
of  Eglyntoun".  It  has  been  generally  held  that 
Huchown  and  Sir  Hugh  of  Eglinton,  a  nobleman  of 
Ayrshire  who  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  Scottish 
history  for  about  twenty-five  years,  from  1350  to  1375, 
are  one  and  the  same.  The  "gret  Gest"  has  been 
identified  with  the  "Morte  Arthure",  a  non-rhyming 
alliterative  poemt  and  the  "Awntyre  of  Gawane  , 
with  a  poem  of  similar  metric  scheme,  entitled  "Sir 
Gawane  and  the  Grene  Knight".  Besides  these 
works  and  the  "Pystyli",  there  have  also  been  at- 
tributed to  Huchown  the  "Destruction  of  Troy" 
(from  Guido  dellc  Colonnc's  "  Destructio  Troia; ") ;  the 
"Wars  of  Alexander"  (from  the  "De  Preliis  Alcx- 
andri");  the  "Parlement  of  the  Thre  Ages"  (partly 
from  the  French  poems  "FuerredeGadres"  and  "Vteux 
du  Paon");  the  "Awntyrs  of  Arthure";  and,  with 
other  alliterative  poems,  "Cleanness",  "Patience", 
and  "Pearl".  This  output  would  be  so  remarkable 
alike  for  quantity  and  quality  that,  should  Huchown's 
claim  be  finally  substantiated,  he  will  be  entitled  to 
rank  among  the  very  greatest  of  the  Scottish  poets. 
Other  poems  on  the  same  metrical  plan  as  the  Awn- 
tyrs of  Arthure  ",  that  is,  in  rhyming  stanzas  with  con- 
stant alliteration,  are  "The  Knightly  Talc  of  Golagros 
and  Gawane'",  which,  derived  from  the  "  Perceval  of 
Chrestien  de  Troyes,  is  possibly  by  Clerk  of  Tranent, 
who  died  about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century;  the 
"Bukc  of  the  Howlat  |Owl]",  an  allegory  against 
pride,  suggested  probably  by  Chaucer's  "Parlement  of 
Foules",  and  written  almut  1452  by  Richard  Holland, 
a  priest  of  Halkirk  in  Caithness;  and  the  anonymous 
"  Taill  of  Rauf  Coiktear ' '  written  about  1 470,  and  deal- 
ing with  the  story  of  Charlemagne  and  the  charcoal 
burner. 

The  War  of  Independence,  making  as  it  did  for  an 
intense  national  sentiment,  reacted  corresjiondingly 
on  the  literature  of  the  country',  and  for  a  time  poets 
turned  from  the  mythical  paladins  of  romance  to  cele- 
brate in  verse  the  brave  exploits  of  the  sons  of  Scot- 
land. Foremost  among  the  writers  of  this  national 
epos  stands  the  venerable  figure  of  John  Barbour  (c. 
1316-1396),  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen.  His  poem  of 
"Brus"  or  "The  Bruce",  in  about  7000  octosyllabic 
couplets,  tells  the  life-story  of  Bruce,  and  ends  with 
the  burial  of  the  hero's  heart  at  Melrose.  This  monu- 
mental poem  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
lapses,  in  the  main  historically  accurate:  this,  too,  al- 
though it  shows  many  traces  of  the  influence  of  the 
French  romances.  "The  Bruce"  is  a  dignified  com- 
position, abounding  in  description,  and  all  aglow  with 
patriotic  fire.  To  Barbour  arc  also  assigned  a  trans- 
lation of  part  of  a  medieval  romance  on  the  "Trojan 
War"  and  the  metrical  "Legends  of  the  Saints". 
More  doubtfully— on  account  of  confusion  of  dates- 
he  has  been  credited  with  the  translation  from  the 
French  of  "The  Buik  of  the  most  noble  and  vailzeand 
Conquerour  Alexander  the  Great",  which,  in  style, 
metre,  and  phrase,  closely  resembles  "The  Bruce". 
What  Barbour  did  for  Bruce.  Blind  Harry,  or  Harry 
the  Minstrel  (d.  1492),  sought  to  do  for  the  other 
great  national  hero,  William  Wallace.  Blind  Harry's 
"  Wallace  "  is  in  1 1 ,858  lines  of  heroic  verse.  It  is  not 
so  faithful  to  the  facts  of  history  as  "The  Bruce",  but 
it  is  intensely  patriotic,  and  has  been,  in  its  original 
form  and  also  in  an  early  eighteenth-century  modern- 
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ited  form,  a  Btimulant  of  national  fooling  through  the 
ages. 

Tho  desire  to  celebrate  tho  history  of  the  na- 
tion is  also  shown  in  tho  "Orygynale  Crony kil"  com- 
posed about  1420  hv  Androw  of  Wvntoun,  canon  regu- 
lar of  St.  Andrew's  and  prior  (1395)  of  St.  Serf's  Inch 
in  Loch  Loven.  The  "Cronykil",  which  is  in  rhym- 
ing octosyllabic  couplet*,  is  the  story  of  the  world 
from  its  creation,  in  nine  books,  the  last  four  of  which 
deal  specifically  with  English  and  Scottish  affairs. 
John  Fordun  fd.  13*5?),  canon  of  Aberdeen  cathedral, 
wrote  in  Utin  the  annals  of  Scotland,  his  "Scoti- 
chronicon"  coming  down  to  the  death  of  Davi<l  I  in 
1153.  It  was  continued,  also  in  IjUin,  down  to  tho 
death  of  James  I  in  1437  by  Walter  Bower,  or  Bow- 
maker  (d.  14491,  abbot  of  tho  monastery  of  Austin 
Canons  on  Inohcolm  in  the  Firth  of  Fort  h. 

The  influence  of  Chaucer  on  Scottish  isx-try  in  tho 
fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries  was  very  great. 
It  is  evident  in  tho  "  Kingis  Quair"— the  King's  Quire 
or  Book— of  James  I  (1394-1437).  During  his  long 
years  of  imprisonment  in  England  (14<XV-24)  James 
made  a  study  of  Chaucer,  and  in  his  noble  poem,  writ- 
ten to  celebrate  his  rapturous  love,  he  plainly  shows 
his  indebtedness  to  his  master.  The  " Kingis  Quair" 
is  in  the  seven-line  stanza  which,  though  previously 
written  by  Chaucer  and  others,  has  ever  since  James's 
time  been  called  rime  roval.  To  James  are  also  as- 
signed "A  Ballad  of  Good  Counsel"  and,  with  con- 
siderable dissent  on  the  part  of  some  scholars,  the 
"Song  on  Absence",  "Peblis  to  the  Play",  and 
"Chrvstis  Kirk  of  the  Crone",  the  last  two  uproari- 
ous descriptions  of  popular  amusements.  Another 
Scottish  Chaucerian  is  Robert  Henryson  (1430?- 
15(H)?  i,  notary  public  ami  preceptor  in  tho  Benedictine 
convent  at  Dunfermline.  His  principal  works  are 
"The  Morall  Fabillis  of  Esopc",  thirteen  in  number, 
with  two  Prologues;  "Orpheus  and  Kurydice";  "The 
Testament  of  Cresseide",  a  sequel  to  Chaucer's  "Troi- 
lusandCressida";  the"Garmond  of  Gude  I>adie»"; 
and  "  Hobene  and  Makyne",  the  first  specimen  of  pas- 
toral in  the  Scottish  vernacular.  Henryson  had  a  real 
poetic  gift  and  great  mastery  of  stylo,  and  he  holds  a 
high  j>osit  ion  among  the  Scottish  jioets.  The  great- 
est of  the  Scottish  Chaucerians  was  William  Dunbar 
(c.  14>i0-l5i:S?).  At  one  time  a  Franciscan  and  after- 
wards a  secular  priest,  he  appears  to  have  been  more 
of  a  courtier  than  a  churchman.  His  output  of  poetry 
was  very  large.  He  has  been  called  with  good  show 
of  reason  the  most  considerable  poet  of  Britain  be- 
tween Chaucer  and  S[)enser.  Seven  of  his  poems, 
printed  in  150X  at  Edinburgh,  are  among  the  earliest 
specimens  of  Scottish  tvjiographv.  His  principal 
works  are  "The  Thrissilf  and  theRois",  a  political 
allegory  composed  in  honour  of  the  marriage  (1508) 
of  James  IV  of  Scotland  and  Margaret  Tudor,  daugh- 
ter of  Henry  VII  of  England;  "The  Golden  Targe", 
another  allegory;  "The  Merle  and  tho  Nightingale  ",  a 
didactic  allegory;  the  "Lament  for  the  Makaris",  a 
moralizing  poem;  the  "Dance  of  the  Sevin  Deidlie 
Synnis",  remarkable  for  its  character-painting  and  its 
stinging  satire;  and  the  "Tua  Mariit  Women  and  the 
\\edo"  .  Dunbar  had  (Miotic  verve  and  an  exuberant 
imagination;  he  had  also  a  humour  which  was  of  the 
cynical  order  and  frequently  degenerates  into  mere 
ribaldry;  and  his  mastery  over  satire  has  been  seldom 
surpassed.  He  had  a  fiytiua,  or  poetical  soolding- 
tiiatch,  with  Walter  Kennedy,  in  whirl,  each  p.ef 
seemed  to  reach  the  depths  of  "scurrility.  Apart  from 
this.  Kennedy's  other  poems  are  mostly  moral  and  edi- 
'>,'"«■  They  are  "The  Praise  of  Aige";  "Ane  Agit 
.Mans  Invective";  "Ane  Ballat  in  Praise  of  our 
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Gavin  Douglas  (c.  1475-1522),  third  son  of  Archi- 
bald. Earl  of  Angus  ("Boll  the  Cat"),  was  suoees- 
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Arbroath,  and  Bishop  of  Dunkeld.  He  is  famous  for 
his  complete  translation  of  the  ",Eneid"  (1513)  into 
Scottish  vernacular  verse.  It  is  the  first  translation 
of  a  great  Latin  poet  into  any  British  tongue.  The 
metre  employed  is  the  heroic  couplet.  The  transla- 
tion is  not  accurate,  but  the  poet  shows  a  keen  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  beauties  of  Virgil.  Douglas's  original 
poems  are  his  Prologues  to  the  several  books  of  the 
".Eneid";  "Tho  Palioe  of  Honour"  (1501),  an  alle- 
gory meant  to  show  tho  triumph  of  virtue  over 
nilftyj  "King  Hart",  an  allegory  on  the  i 
that  beset  man;  and  "Conscience",  a  i 
poem.  Sir  David  Lyndsay  (c.  1490-1555),  Lyon 
King  of  Arms,  was  probably  the  most  isipular  of  the 
Scottish  poets  before  Burns.  Ho  was  a  severe  satirist 
of  corruption  in  Church  and  State,  and  spare*  neither 
pope  nor  clergy,  neither  nobles  nor  king.  His  first 
poem,  "The  T>remc"  (152K),  lias  a  beautiful  Pro- 
logue. "The  Dreme"  itself  is  a  somewhat  weari- 
some description  of  what  was  to  be  seen  in  hell,  in 
heaven,  in  purgatory,  and  on  earth,  and  abounds  in 
criticism  of  the  condition  of  Scotland.  In  much  the 
same  vein  arc  "The  Complaynt  to  the  King"  (1529) 
and  "The  Testament  and  Complavnt  of  our  Soverane 
Lordis  Papyngo  (Parrot]"  (1530):  Of  his  numerous 
other  works  the  most  important  are  "The  Historic 
and  Testament  of  Squver  William  Meldrum"  (1550); 
"Monarchic"  (1553);  and  "Ane  Pleasant  Satyre  of 
the  Thrie  Estaitis".  The  last  mentioned  is  a  rude 
drama  combining  the  old  morality,  the  interlude,  and 
the  modern  play,  and  was  meant  to  satirize  the  clergy, 
the  nobles,  and  the  merchants.  It  is  interesting  in  lit- 
erary- history  as  the  only  surviving  specimen  of  the  old 
Scottish  vernacular  plays,  many  of  which,  wo  know, 
must  have  been  written. 

Minor  poets,  contemporaries  of  Dunbar,  were:  Sir 
John  Rowll,  who  wrote  "The  Cursing  against  the 
Steilaris  of  his  Foulis";  Quintvne  Shaw,  "Advice  to  a 
Courtier";  Patrick  Johnestoun,  "Tho  Three  Deid 
Powis";  John  Merseir,  "Porrell  in  Paramours";  and 
James  Afflek,  "The  Quair  of  Jelousy".  Anonymous 
pieces  of  this  period  are:  "  Elegy  on  the  Princess  Mar- 
garet ",  daughter  of  James  I  of  Scotland  and  wife  of 
the  Dauphin,  afterwards  I>ouis  XI  of  France;  "Cock- 
elbie's  Sow",  which  combines  burlesque  and  fable, 
prowess  and  true  love,  in  an  extraordinary  medley: 
"The  Wowing  of  Jok  and  Jynny",  a  coarse  tale  of 
love-making:  "Gyre-Carling",  dealing  with  the  per- 
formances of  the  Mother  Witch;  "King  Berdok  — a 
fragment — a  burlesque  of  romance;  "The  Wife  of 
Auehtonnuehty  ",  a  version  of  a  folk-tale  of  domestic 
rivalry;  "Svm  and  his  Brudir",  a  pointed  satire  on 
palmers ;  "The  Thrie  Priestis  of  Peblis",  didactic 
tales  told  by  the  device  of  bringing  three  priests  to- 
gether in  an  inn  at  Peebles;  and  "Grey  SteiU"  and 
"Clariodus",  both  romances. 

The  old  Scottish  Border  ballads  and  others,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  such  collections  as  those  made 
by  Percy,  Scott.  Furnivall,  and  Child,  present  a 
study  of  absorbing  interest.  Nothing  more  can  be 
done  here,  however,  than  to  indicate  their  directness, 
of  narration,  their  rhythm  and  lilt,  their  appeal  to  the 
primal  feelings  of  human  nature,  their  occasional 
patriotic  spirit,  and  their  still  rarer  flashes  of  humour. 
Many  of  the  best  of  them  belong  to  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries.  Such  examples  as  "The  Battle 
of  Otterburn",  "Kimmont  Willie",  "Mary  Hamil- 
ton", "Sir  Patrick  Spens",  "The  Voung  Tamlane  , 
and  "Jamie  Telfer  of  the  Fair  Dodhcad/'— to  name 
only  a  few— have  been  a  source  of  perennial  delight  to 
successive  generations  of  readers. 

Scottish  prose  literature  in  the  fifteenth  century  » 
not  of  much  account .  Tho  principal  remains  are: 
"Ane  Schort  Mornoriale  of  the  Scottis  Cronikhs  , 
which  belongs  to  about  the  year  1460;  "Tho  Craft 
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"  Buke  of  the  Order  of  Knighthede"  from  the  French, 
and  the  "Buke  of  the  Governaunce  of  Princes"  from 
the  Latin.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Scottish  prose 
made  rapid  strides.  It  was  preluded  by  two  Scottish 
writers  in  Latin,  who  are  important  enough  to  deserve 
a  word  of  mention.  John  Major,  or  Mair  (c.  1470- 
1550),  philosopher,  divine,  and  historian,  Provost  of 
St.  Salvator's  College,  St.  Andrew's,  wrote,  besides 
commentaries  on  Peter  Ix>mbard  and  many  theolog- 
ical and  philosophical  works,  a  famous  History  of 
Scotland,  entitled  "  L)e  Historia  Gentis  Scotorum 
Libri  Sex",  printed  at  Paris  in  1521.  Hector  Boecc 
(c.  1465-1536),  principal  of  King's  College,  Aberdeen, 
canon  of  the  cathedral  in  that  city,  and  rector  of 
Tvrie  in  the  same  county,  published  in  152*2  his 
"Episcoporum  Murthlacensium  et  Aberdoneiisium 
Vim"  and  in  1527,  in  seventeen  books,  his  "Scotorum 
Historia?  a  prima  gentis  origine".  Boeec's  Latin  is 
much  more  elegant  than  Major's,  but  his  credulity 
is  far  greater,  and  he  admitted  as  solemn  historical 
facts  manv  marvels  wrhich  Major  had  rejected.  A 
free  translation  of  Boece's  work,  made  by  John 
Bcllenden  (d.  1550?),  archdeacon  of  Moray  and  canon 
of  Ross,  was  print  til  at  Edinburgh  in  1536,  under  the 
title  of  "Hystory  and  Croniklisof  Scotland".  Bel- 
lenden's  style  is  a  fine  example  of  terse  Scottish  prose. 
Bcllenden  also  translated  in  1533  the  first  five  books 
of  Livy,  which  were,  however,  not  printed  until  1822. 
An  anonymous  work,  " The  Complaynt  of  Scotlande", 
printed  at  Paris  in  1549,  was  long  regarded  as  a  notable 
specimen  of  original  Scottish  prose,  but  recent  investi- 
gations have  proved  that  it  is  mainly  a  translation  or 
plagiarism  from  the  French.  Its  punxise  iw  to  lament 
the  calamities  to  which  Scotland  was  then  subject.  It 
is  written  in  what  has  been  called  the  "aureate"  or 
"Ciceronian"  style,  employing  numerous  Latin  and 
French  wortls,  and  in  this  resiH-et  affords  a  strik- 
ing contrast  to  Bellenden's  more  homely  vernacular. 
The  "Complaynt"  is  interesting,  among  other  rea- 
sons, because  of  the  list  it  gives  of  stories,  romances, 
and  songs  popular  in  Scotland,  some  of  which  are  no 
longer  to  be  found. 

As  the  ecclesiastical  controversy  of  the  sixteenth 
century  grew  in  intensity,  a  great  development  was 
given  to  religious  and  )>olemic  works.  In  1552,  by 
authority  of  John  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St.  An- 
drew's, the  last  Catholic  Primate  of  Scotland  before 
the  Reformation,  there  was  published  at  St.  An- 
drew's a  "Catechism,  that  is  to  say  ane  Commone 
and  Catholike  Instruct ioun  of  the  Christian  People 
in  Materia  of  our  Catholike  Faith  and  Religioun". 
This  work  contains  a  popular  exposition  of  Catholic 
doctrine,  and  is  justly  regarded  as  a  noble  example 
of  the  Scottish  vernacular  of  that  period.  It  was 
edited  by  Dr.  Thomas  Craves  Law  for  the  Clarendon 
Press  in  1884.  There  were  many  Scottish  Catholic 
writers  of  t  his  century  to  whose  works  sufficient  atten- 
tion has  not  hitherto  been  given.  Foremost  among 
them  is  N'ioian  Winyet.  or  Win/.et  (1518-92),  who 
in  the  religious  upheaval  was  deprived  of  his  ixisition 
as  provost  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Linlithgow, 
subsequently  held  offices  at  the  University  of  Paris 
anil  at  the  English  College  at  Douav,  and  died  as 
Abbot  of  St.  James's  Monastery  at  Ratisbon.  His 
works  include  "  Cert  nine  Tract  at  is  for  Hcformatioun 
of  Doctrync  and  Maneris"  and  the  "Buke  of  Four 
Scoir  and  Thrie  Questions".  Quint  in  Kennedy 
(1520-1. "50 1),  Ablsit  of  Crossragucl  and  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Cassillis,  had  a  celebrated  "Disputation"  with 
Knox,  ami  was  also  author  of  a  "Cnmjiendious 
Treatise  to  establish  the  Conscience  of  a  Christian 
man". 

John  Hay.  a  Jesuit,  who  was  expelled  from 
Scotland  in  1570,  printed  at  Paris,  in  1580.  his 
"Certaine  Dcmandcs".  In  the  same  year  Xicol 
Bnrne.  a  secular  priest,  published  his  "Disputation 
concerning  the  Controversit  Headdis  of  Religion", 
Mil  —10 
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and  another  priest,  John  Hamilton,  published,  in 
1581,  "Ane  Catholike  and  Facile  Traictise".  There 
were  also  able  writers  on  the  other  side,  such  as  John 
Craig  (c.  1512-1600)  and  Robert  Rollock  (c.  1555-90), 
to  say  nothing  of  John  Gau,  who  as  early  as  1533 
had  published  the  first  prose  treatise  on  the  reformed 
doctrines  in  the  Scottish  vernacular,  namely,  "The 
Richt  Vay  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heuine".  But  the 
greatest  of  these  was  John  Knox  (1505-72),  whose 
published  works,  mainly  controversial,  fill  six  large 
volumes.  He  takes  his  place  in  literature  in  virtue 
of  his  "Historic  of  the  Reformat ioun  of  Religioun  in 
Scotland",  first  printed  in  1586.  An  active  part  in 
promulgating  the  new  reUgion  was  also  taken  by 
George  Buchanan  (1506-82),  who  wrote  but  little 
in  the  vernacular  ("The  Chamaeleon"  and  the  "Ad- 
monition to  the  trew  Lordis"),  but  whose  Latin  writ- 
ings, especially  his  paraphrase  of  the  Psalms  and  his 
"Rerum  Scoticarum  Historia",  gave  him  an  enormous 
reputation.  He  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  best 
Latin  scholars  of  modern  times.  Two  of  his  four 
Latin  tragedies,  the  "Baptistes"  and  the  "Jephthes", 
hat!  a  great  effect  on  the  German  drama. 

Scottish  history  in  the  vernacular  was  continued  by 
Robert  Lindesay  (c.  1500-c.  1565)  of  Pit  scot  tie  in  his 
"Chronicle  of  Scotland"  from  1436  to  1475.  John 
Leslie,  or  Ix*ley  (1527-96),  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  sub- 
sequently vicar-general  of  the  Diocese  of  Rouen,  wrote 
in  Scottish  a  "History  of  Scotland"  from  the  death 
of  James  I  to  his  own  time,  which  he  subsequently 
translated  in  enlarged  form  into  Latin,  under  the 
title  of  "De  origine,  moribus,  et  rebus  gratis  Sco- 
torum"; it  was  published  at  Rome  in  1578. 
In  1596  this  work  was  translated  into  Scottish 
by  Father  James  Dalrymple,  of  the  monastery  of 
St.  James  at  Rat  is) ion.  Always  consistent  in  his 
championship  of  Mary  Stuart,  Leslie  wrote  in  1569 
a  "  Defence  of  the  Honour  of  Marie  (Jueene  of  Scot- 
land and  Dowager  of  France".  Useful  for  historical 
details  are  the  "Memoirs"  of  Sir  James  Melville 
(1535-1617)  and  the  "Diarv"  of  James  Melville 
(1556-1614).  Sir  Richard  Maitland  (1496-1586) 
wrote  a  "Historic  of  the  House  of  Seytoun"  and  a 
goodly  number  of  poems;  but  he  is  best  remembered 
for  the  magnificent  collection  of  Early  Scottish  Poems 
by  various  aut  hors  which,  with  the  aid  of  his  daughter, 
he  got  together,  and  which  is  now  preserved  in  the 
Pepysian  Library'  at  Magdalene  College.  Cambridge. 
A  similar  collection,  and  a  very  valuable  one,  made 
by  George  Bannatyne,  enriches  the  Advocates'  Li- 
brary at  Edinburgh. 

Tne  Reformation  in  Scotland  was  materially  ad- 
vanced by  "The  Gude  and  Godlie  Ballatis  ,  the 
popular  name  of  a  collection  of  poems,  partly  devo- 
tional, partlv  satirical,  which,  first  published  about 
1546.  had  subsequently  a  wonderful  vogue,  the  formal 
tit  le  being  "  Ane  Compendious  Buik  of  Godlie  Psalmes 
and  Spirit  uall  Sangis  for  avoiding  of  Sinne  and 
Harlotrie".  Ix-arncd  by  heart  and  sung  everywhere, 
these  psalms  and  songs  provided  a  ready  means  for 
prejudicing  the  minds  of  the  people  against  the 
ancient  Church.  The  major  portion  of  the  book 
would  appear  to  be  the  work  of  three  brothers,  James, 
John,  and  Robert  Wcddcrburne.  The  campaign  was 
carried  on  after  the  Reformation  by  Robert  Sempill 
(1530?-95)  in  "The  Sempill  Ballatcs"  which  are 
coarse  but  clever  satires  against  all  who  differed  from 
the  writer  in  politics  or  religion.  Poets  of  a  different 
vein  were  Alexander  Scott  (15257-84?)  and  Alexan- 
der Montgonierie  (c.  1545-c.  1610).  Scott  has  been 
called  the  Scottish  Anacreon.  He  wrote  thirty-six 
short  poems,  nearly  all  amatory.  His  most  remark- 
able pieces  an-  "Ane  New  Veir  Gift  to  (Juenc  Mary" 
and  "Justing  at  the  Drum".  Mont Romcrie's  fame 
rests  mainly  on  "The  Cherrie  and  the  Slae"  (1597), 
an  allegory  on  virtue  antl  vice.  He  also  wrote  "The 
Bankis  of  Helicon"  and  some  seventy  sonnets,  many 
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of  which  arc  direct  translations  from  the  French  poet 
of  the  Pleiade,  Pierre  de  Ronsard.  Mary  Stuart's 
eon,  James  VI  of  Scotland  (1566-1625),  who  as  James 
I  of  England  was  the  first  monarch  to  reign  over  both 
countries,  had  received  a  learned  education  from 
George  Buchanan,  and  practised  composition  both  in 
verse  and  prose,  and,  as  befitted  a  sovereign  of  the 
dual  kingdom,  he  wrote  not  only  in  Scottish  but  also 
in  English.  Some  of  his  poetical  works  are  "Essayes 
of  a  Premise  in  the  Divine  Art  of  Poesie",  "Ane 
Schort  Poeme  of  Tyme",  and  "The  Phoenix".  In 
prose  he  wrote  "  Doemonology "  (1597);  "Basilicon 
Doron"  (1599);  and  "A  Counterblast  against  To- 
bacco" (1604). 

Alexander  Hume  (15607-1609),  Puritan  minister 
and  son  of  Baron  Polwarth,  published,  in  1599,  a 
volume  of  "Hymnes  or  Sacred  Songes,  wherein 
the  Bight  Use  of  Poesie  mav  be  espied".  "The 
Triumph  of  the  Lord"  is  the  title  he  gives  to 
his  poem  on  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 
Robert  Sempill  (15957-1659),  a  kinsman  of  the 
author  of  "The  Sempill  Ballates",  was  a  humorous 
and  satirical  writer.  He  continued  his  father's,  Sir 
James  Sempill's.  satire  against  the  Catholic  Church, 
"The  Packman  s  Paternoster",  and  wrote  many 
other  pieces.  He  is  best  remembered  for  "The  Life 
and  Death  of  Habbie  Simoon.  Piper  of  Kilbarchan". 
The  stanza  of  six  lines,  which  he  employed  in  this 
vivid  and  humorous  account  of  old  Scottish  pastimes, 
became  t ypieal  of  later  poems,  especially  of  a  facet  ious 
type,  in  the  Scottish  vernacular.  It  is"  known  as  the 
'^Habbie  Simson  stanza",  and  is  frequently  used  by 
Burns.  The  Scotch  tradition  for  good  Latinitv  was 
carried  on  bv  John  Barclay  (15S2-1621)  and  Arthur 
Johnston  (c.  1587-1614).  Johnston's  Latin  works 
include  elegies  and  epigrams,  a  paraphrase  of  the 
Canticle  of  Canticles,  and  a  complete  version  of  the 
Psalms.  He  was  editor  of  the  "Delicia*  Poet  arum 
Scotorum",  a  collection  of  Latin  poems  bv  various 
authors.  Barclav  wrote  "  Euphormionis  Satyrieon" 
(1605);  "Apologia"  (1611):  and  "Icon  Animorum" 
(1614).  His  moBt  celebrated  book  is  the  "Argenis" 
(1621),  a  romance  which,  translated  into  nearly  every 
European  language,  proved  a  really  seminal  work, 
and  profoundly  influenced  European  literature  for 
many  years.  After  an  eventful  career,  Barclav  died 
as  a  Catholic  at  Home. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and  throughout 
the  seventeenth,  century  Scottish  literature  is,  espe- 
cially by  contrast  with  what  was  then  being  produced 
in  England,  scanty  and  poor.  There  is  scarcely  an 
outstanding  name,  if  we  except  William  Drummond 
of  Hawthornden.  and  even  he  wTote  in  English. 
An  era  of  acrid  political  or  religious  controversy,  it 
has  been  noted,  often  causes  the  impoverishment  of 
the  stream  of  pure  literature.  Of  such  controversy 
there  was  enough  and  to  spare  in  Scotland  during  the 
period  indicated,  and  the  usual  resull  now  supervened. 
With  regard  to  the  language,  the  Reformation  had 
begun  a  process  of  Anglicization.  The  religious  and 
devotional  books  in  use— the  Bible,  the  Psalm-hook, 
the  Hymn-book,  the  Confession,  the  Catechism- 
were  written  in  English,  and  mostly  came  from 
England.  Following  these,  the  language  of  pulpit 
and  Parliament,  of  school,  bar,  and  society  came  to 
be  normally  English.  Books  ceased  to  Is-  printed 
in  Scittish.  and  no  one  was  taught  to  spell  or  write 
Boot  tiab. 

In  addition,  the  union  of  the  two  Crowns 
one  Sovereign,  in  1003.  and  the  consequent 
Of  the  Court  from  Edinburgh  to  London  natu- 
rally tended  to  focus  men's  minds  on  England  and 
'lungs  English,  so  that  the  Anglicization  started 
by  the  Reformation  was  completed  by  the  turn  given 
to  jM»htical  events,  and  the  old  national  Scottish 
vernacular,  being  now  considered  in  the  light  of  a 
P">vmnal  iliul.Tt,  gradually  ceased  almost  entirety 


to  be  a  vehicle  of  literary  expression.  Hence  it  is 
that  poets  like  William  Drummond  (1585-1649),  Sir 
Robert  Ayton  (1570-1638).  Sir  William  Alexander  of 
Menstrie,  afterwards  Earl  of  St  irling  ( 15677-1640),  and 
Robert  Ker,  Earl  of  Ancrum  (1578-1654),  and  prose 
writers  like  John  Spottiswoode  (1565-1639),  David 
Calderwood  (1575-1650),  William  Lithgow  (15X2- 
1645),  and  Archbishop  Robert  Leighton  (1611-84), 
who  all  wrote  in  English,  take  their  places  in  an 
account  not  of  Scottish,  but  of  English,  literature  just 
as  appropriately  as  do  the  Scottish-born  poets,  phi- 
losophers, biographers,  historians,  and  novelists  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  who  used  English 
as  their  ordinary  mode  of  expression. 

But  although,  at  the  time  of  the  union  of  the  two 
Parliaments  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  (1707),  the 
"Scottis"  language  had  for  well-nigh  a  hundred  years 
disappeared  from  serious  literature,  it  still  lingered  on 
the  lips  of  men  and  was  freely  spoken  even  by  those 
who  read  and  wrote  English;  nay  more,  it  was  occa- 
sionally employed  in  the  composition  of  facetious  and 
satirical  verse.  Such  being  the  case,  a  revival  on  a 
grand  scale  of  the  ancient  .Scottish  vernacular  for 
poetical  use  was  attempted  early  in  the  eighteenth 
cent ury.  With  t  his  revival  t  he  name  of  Allan  Ramsay 
(1686-*1758)  and  his  dramatic  pastoral,  "The  Gentle 
Shepherd"  (1725),  are  most  intimately  associated, 
although  he  himself  was  stirred  to  emulation  by 
William  Hamilton  of  Gilbert  field's  "Last  Dving 
Words  of  Bonnie  Heck"  (1706).  The  impetus  given 
by  Ramsay  in  "The  Gentle  Shepherd"  and  in  his 
earlier  poems  caused  many  writers  to  express  them- 
selves in  this  Scottish  way  Hie  movement  soon  pro- 
duced such  a  masterpiece  as  the  ballad  of  "The  Braes 
of  Yarrow",  bv  William  Hamilton  of  Bangour  (1704- 
54);  but  it  did  not  reach  its  climax  until  later  in 
the  century,  with  Robert  Fergusson  (1750-74) 
Rohert  Burns  (1759-96). 

Among  others  who  cultivated  this  style 
the  eighteenth  century  may  be  named  the  two 
Alexander  Pennecuiks,  Lady  Grizel  Baillie,  Lady 
Elizabeth  Wardlaw,  Alexander  Ross,  John  Skinner, 
Jean  Elliot  of  Minto,  Mrs.  Cockbuni,  Alexander 
Geddes,  Hi-ctor  Macneill,  Lady  Anne  Barnard, 
and  John  Mavne.  In  the  nineteenth  century  the 
tradition  was  continued  bv  Robert  Tannahill;  Wil- 
liam Nicholson  ("  the  Galloway  Poet  ");  Sir  Alexander 
Boswell;  Lady  Nairne;  James  Hogg  (  "the  Ettrick 
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Shepherd");  William  Laidlaw;  Allan  Cunningham;  and 
William  Motherwell.   In  recent  years  a  mild  attempt 


nt  years  i 

has  been  made  by  the  writers  of  what  is  irreverently 
termed  the  Kail  Yard  School  to  revive  Scottish 
vernacular  in  prose;  but  while  the  Scottish  tales  and 
sketches  of  James  Matthew  Barrie  ("Auld  Licht 
Idylls".  1888,  and  "A  Window  in  Thrums",  1889) 
and  John  Watson,  better  known  as  Ian  Maelaren 
("Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush",  1894.  and  'The 
Days  of  Auld  l.ang  Syne",  1895;.  who  may  be  taken 
as  the  principal  representatives  of  the  school,  are  full 
of  humour  and  pathos,  their  example  in  the  writing 
of  Scottish  dialogue  has  not  been  widely  imitated. 

In  this  article  no  account  has  been  given  of  writers 
on  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  jurisprudence, 
or  medicine,  not  because  Scotland  has  not  many 
eminent  authors  in  these  departments  to  show,  for 
indeed  she  is  rich  in  such,  but  because,  on  general 
principles,  their  productions  are  not  considered  to 
come  properly  under  the  heading  of  literature. 

For  llir-  tf\U  ~n(  rarlii-r  author*  «w  tlir  various  puWira:ion»  or 
the  Itininotvno  Chili;  th.'  So.ltu.li  T.-xt  S-  i-  ty;  Of  Mmtlana 
Club;  thr  ftnxburghc  Club;  (!.<•  Scottish  Hi«tory  ^trw-ly: 
Hunterian  Club;  thV  Catml.  n  Societj  ;  tlw  Srml.bnz  <  tub; 
Wi*lrnw  Hrw-H-tv;  '"«•  F.nrlv  Knirli-h  tVxl  Shirty.  , 
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tente  of  Scotland,  mav  be  said  to  date  from  August 
ui      •     ch  mon,h  (he  Scottish  Parliament  as- 
sembled m  ?>linburKh  without  anv  writ  from'  the 
aoveroiRn    decided  that  the  Protectant  Confession 
of  raith  (drawn  up  on  much  the  same  lines  as  the 
Confession  of  Wwtminster)  should  henceforth  be  the 
established,  and  only  authorized,  creed  of  the  Scot- 
tish Kingdom.    The  same  Parliament  abolished  panal 
jurisdiction,  and  forbade  the  celebration  or  heannK 
of  Mans  under  penalty  of  death;   but  it  made  no 
provision  for  the  appointment  of  the  new  clerirv 
nor  for  their  maintenance.    At  the  first  General  Asl 
sembly,  however,  of  the  newly-constituted  bodv,  held 
in  December    1.560,  the  First  Book  of  Disaplino 
was  approve.!  in  which  not  only  doctrinal  questions 
and  tlw  conduct  of  worship  were  minutely  legislated 
lor,  but  detailed  regulations  were  drawn  up  for  the 
election  and  admission  of  ministers,  and  for  their 
supjwrt  on  a  generous  scale  from  the  confiscated 
revenues  of  the   ancient   Church.    Scotland  was 
divided  ecclesiastically  into  ten  districts,  for  each  of 
which  was  appointed  a  superintendent   to  travel 
about    institute  ministers,  and  generally  set  tho 
Church  m  order.    A  scheme  of  popular  and  higher 
education  was  also  sketched  out,  for  whicli  I  he  early 
.Scottish  Reformers  have  been  highly  lauded;  but 
it  was  never  carried  out,  and  the  whole  educational 
work  of  the  founders  of  the  Kirk  consisted  in  purging 
the  schools  and  universit ies  of  "idolatrous  regents" 
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(i.  e.  Catholic  teachers),  more  than  a  centurv  being 
allowed  to  elapse  before  there  was  anv  attempt  at 
national  education  in  Presbvtcrian  Scotland 

The  fact  was  that  the  greedy  nobles  who  had  fallen 
on  and  divided  amongst  themselves  the  possessions 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  absolutely  refused  to  dis- 
gorge them,  notwithstanding  their  professed  leal  for 
the  new  doctrines.    Only  a  sixth  part  of  the  eccle- 
siastical revenues  was  grudgingly  doled  out  for  the 
support  of  the  ministers,  and  even  that  was  paid  with 
great  irregularity.    The  grasping  avarice  of  the  nobles 
was  also  responsible  for  all  delav  and  difficulties  in 
settling  the  system  of  church  government  on  Presby- 
terian principles,  as  desired  by  the  Protestant  leaders 
The  barons  saw  with  dismay  the  life-interest  of  the 
old  bishops  and  abbots  (preserved  to  them  by  the 
legislation  of  1560)  gradually  lapsing,  and  their 
sessions  falling  to  the  Church.     In  a  convention 
held  in  1.572  the  lords  actually  procured  the  restora- 
tion of  the  old  hierarchical  titles,  the  quasi-bishopg 
thus  created  being  merely  catspaws  to  the  nobles, 
who  ho|>cd  through  them  to  get  possession  of  all  the 
remaining  ecclesiastical  endowments.    Although  the 
General  Assembly  refused  to  recogniz*'  this  sham 
episcopate,  the  fact  of  its  existence  kept  alive  the  idea 
that  Lpiscopaey  might  eventually  be  the  established 
form  of  government  in  the  Scottish,  as  in  the  Eng- 
lish, Protestant  Church;  and  the  question  of  Prelacy 
wt»i«  Presbytery  remained  a  burning  one  for  more 
than  a  century  longer.    During  the  long  reign  of 
James  VI,  whose  vacillating  character  inducecl  him 
first  to  cajole  the  Church  with  promises  of  spiritual 
independence  and  then  to  harass  her  by  measures  of 
the  most,  despotic  Hrastianism,  the  religious  condi- 
tion of  Scotland  was  in  a  state  of  continuul  ferment. 
The  king  succeeded  in  getting  the  bishojw  author- 
ized to  sit  in  Parliament  in  1600;  and  when,  three  years 
later,  he  succeeded  to  the  Crown  of  England,  he  openly 
proclaimed  his  favourite  maxim,  "No  bishop,  no 
king",  declared  Presbyterian  ism  incompatible  with 
monarchy,  suppressed  the  right  of  free  assembly,  and 
tried  and  punished  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  Church 
for  high  treason.    The  discontent  caused  in  Scotland 
by  these  high-handed  measures  came  to  a  head  after 
his  death,  when  his  son  and  successor,  Charles  I, 
visited  Scotland   in    1633,  and  professed  himself 
pained  by  the  baldness  of  public  worship.    His  im- 
position, four  years  later,  of  the  English  liturgy  on 
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every  congregation  in  Scotland,  on  pain  of  depriva- 
tion of  the  minister,  wan  the  signal  for  a  general  up- 
rising, not  less  formidable  because  rent  rained.  The 
Privy  Council  |>ennitted  (being  powerless  to  prevent) 
the  formation  of  a  provisional  government,  whose 
first  act  was  to  procure  the  renewal  of  the  National 
Covenant,  first  drawn  up  in  1580,  engaging  its  sub- 
scribers to  adhere  to  and  defend  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  of  the  Scotch  Protestant  Church.  The 
Covenant  was  signed  by  all  classes  of  the  people,  and 
the  General  Assembly  of  1638,  in  spite  of  the  protest 
of  the  king's  high  commissioner,  I»rd  Hamilton, 
abolished  the  episcopacy,  annulled  the  royal  ordinance 
as  to  the  service-book,  and  claim"!  a  sovereign  right 
to  carry  out  the  convictions  of  the  national  church  aa 
to  its  position  and  duty. 

These  high  pretensions  of  the  General  Assembly,  of 
which  King  Charles  was,  through  his  commissioner, 
a  constituent  part,  were  bound  to  come  in  conflict 
with  Charles'  loftv  idea  of  his  royal  prerogative.  He 
absolutely  refused  to  concede  the  right  of  his  Scottish 
subjects  to  choose  their  own  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, and  marched  an  army  to  the  border  to  enforce 
submission  to  his  authority.  The  Scotch,  however, 
possessed  themselves  of  Newcastle;  the  king  was 
ultimately  obliged  to  sign  a  treaty  favourable  to  them 
and  their  claims;  and  his  own  downfall,  followed  by 
the  dictatorship  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  a  sworn  oppo- 
nent of  Prelacy,  brought  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish 
Church  into  important  relations  with  the  new  order 
of  things  in  England.  Hie  Scottish  Commissioners 
took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Westminster  Assembly 
of  1643,  convened  to  draw  up  the  new  standards  of 
doctrine  and  church  government  for  England  under 
the  Commonwealth;  and  it  was  then  and  there  that 
was  framed  the  "Shorter  Catechism"  which  still 
remains  the  recognized  religious  text-book  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland.  The  latter  years 
of  the  Commonwealth  were,  in  fact,  an  epoch  of 
prosperity  hitherto  unknown  for  Scottish  Presby- 
terianism;  but  the  restoration  of  Charles  II,  who  was 
nowhere  more  warmly  welcomed  than  in  his  northern 
dominions,  was  a  rude  blow  to  their  Church's  hopes 
of  continued  peace  and  spiritual  independence. 

Within  a  year  of  his  assumption  of  the  royal  au- 
thority, Charles  rescinded  through  his  Parliaments  all 
the  acts  approving  the  national  covenant  and  abolish- 
ing the  hierarchy ;  and  a  few  months  later  his  Scot  tish 
subjects  were  bidden  by  proclamations  to  "com- 
pose themselves  to  a  cheerful  acquiescence"  in  the  re- 
••stablishment  of  the  "right  government  of  bishops", 
on  pain  of  imprisonment.  Four  new  prelates  were 
consecrated  by  English  bishops  for  Scotland,  and  all 
occupiers  of  benefices  had  to  get  presentation  from 
the  patrons  and  collation  from  the  bishops,  or  else  bo 
ejected  from  their  living,  as  nearly  four  hundred 
actually  wen-.  From  this  time  until  Charles  Us 
death  in  ltiV>,  an  era  of  persecution  prevailed  in 
Scotland,  large  numliers  of  the  Presbyterians  refusing 
to  conform  to  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  being  treated 
in  consequence  with  every  kind  of  indignity,  hounded 
from  ihetr  houses,  tortured,  and  in  many  cases  mis- 
siM-r.il  The  worship  of  the  Covenanters  was  pro- 
hibited under  pain  of  death,  but  was  nevertheless 
largely  attended  all  over  the  country,  and  the  armed 
risings  of  the  people  against  their  oppr.-ssors  were 
forcibly  put  down,  the  I  Wenanting  forces  l.eing  hope- 
tassly  ttafoated  ,,,  several  engagement*.  At  length 
on  the  kings  death,  earn,'  u  few  years'  breathi.iK- 
time and  peace;  for  his  Catholic  successor.  James 
II.  himself  of  course  a  dissenter  from  the  established 
of  «  r\  ,mn)!-,1,!,,,ly  .-on.vd.sl  toleration  and  liberty 
hi«  mr  r   r    "  mTr  \he  ki"*,om-  '"though  some  of 

h,  n  ,  e  r«»tlcal  subjects  refused  to  accept  a  l*K,n 
Tl  .  W™*!"  fOmini  from  a  polluted  source. 
The  Revolution  of  Piss,  and  the  flight  of  the  Cath^ 


lie  king,  opened  the  way  to  the  abolition  of  the  Pre- 
latical  government  which  was  odious  to  the  majority 
of  Scotsmen ;  and  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  Parlia- 
ment assembled  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  William 
III  (July,  1689)  was  to  repeal  all  previous  acts  in 
favour  of  Episcopacy.  The  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government  was  not  settled  by  this  Parlia- 
ment; but,  in  the  following  year,  the  Jacobite  and 
Prelatical  cause  having  been  rendered  hopeless  by  the 
death  of  its  leader,  Graham  of  Clavcrhouse,  Viscount 
Dundee,  the  king  and  queen  and  the  three  estates 
of  the  realm  formally  ratified  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession, and  rc-establishod  the  Presbyterian  form  of 
church  government  and  discipline.  Lord  Melville, 
a  zealous  Presbyterian,  had  already  replaced  Hamil- 
ton as  the  king's  commissioner  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, and  the  Restoration  Act  of  Parliament,  as- 
serting the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  in  ecclesiastical 
causes,  had  been  repealed.  Another  act  ordered  all 
professors  and  masters  in  every  university  and  school 
to  suhscri!)e  the  Confession,  and  the  popular  election 
of  ministers  took  the  place  of  private  patronage  to 
benefices.  The  secular  power  thus  re-established 
the  Church  as  a  fullv-organized  Presbyterian  body, 
iust  as  it  had  re-established  Episcopacy  thirty  years 
before;  but  the  new  settlement  was  made  not  by  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign,  but  (according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Revolution)  as  being  that  most  in 
accordance  with  the  will  of  the  people,  as  indeed  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  was.  A  very  consider- 
able section,  however,  especially  in  the  east  and  north- 
east of  Scotland,  and  more  particularly  among  the 
wealthy  and  aristocratic  classes,  remained  attached 
to  Episcopalian  principles;  and  though  those  of  the 
clergy  who  refused  to  conform  to  the  Establishment 
were  treated  with  considerable  harshness,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  compel  the  laity  to  attend  Presbyterian 
worship,  or  submit  to  the  rigid  Presbyterian  discipline. 

The  majority  of  the  Episcopalians  were  also  Jaco- 
bites at  heart,  praying,  if  not  working,  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  and  were  thus  a  disturbing 
element  in  the  country"  not  only  from  a  religious, 
but  from  a  political  point  of  view.    The  four  Scottish 
universities  (Aberdeen,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  St.  An- 
drews) were  believed,  and  with  reason,  to  be  very  un- 
fa vourably  affected  towards  the  new  order  of  things  in 
Church  and  State;  and  the  visitation  of  them  con- 
ducted in  the  closing  years  of  the  seventeenth  century 
resulted  in  the  majority  of  the  principals  being  ejected 
from  oflice  for  refusing  to  comply  with  the  Ust  ordered 
by  the  statute  of  10'JO.    The  effect  of  this  state  of 
things  was  that  when  the  General  Assembly  met  for 
the  first  time  after  nearly  forty  years,  the  universities 
were  unrepresented  save  by  a  single  member,  while  there 
were  hardly  any  members  belonging  to  the  nobility 
or  higher  gentry,  or  representing  the  wide  district  of 
Scotland  north  of  the  Tay.    The  Assembly  ordered  all 
ministers  and  elders  to  subscribe  the  Westminster 
Confession,  and  apjKiinted  a  solemn  fast-day  in  expia- 
tion of  the  national  sins,  among  which  was  expressly 
mentioned  the  introduction  of  Prelacy.    Hut  in  view 
of  the  divided  state  of  the  country,  it  showed  its  pru- 
dence by  not  attempting  to  renew  the  general  obliga- 
tion of  the  National  Covenant.    The  efforts  of  the 
Assembly,  through  its  commissioners,  to  purge  out  the 
old  UMumbente  throughout  the  kingdom,  and  replace 
them  by  orthodox  ministers,  proved  quite  ineffectual 
in  Aberdeen  and  other  strongholds  of  Episcopacy; 
but  on  the  whole,  the  established  religion,  backed  by 
the  authority  of  the  State  and  supported  by  tM 
majority  of  the  people,  held  its  own,  and  increased  in 
strength  and  numbers  during  the  reigns  of  William  III 
and  his  successor  Oueen  Anne,    The  latter,  while  her- 
self a  .strong  adherent  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
England,  showed  no  inclination  to  favour  the  hopes 
and  schemes  of  the  Episcopalian  minority  in  Scotland. 
A  proposal  inthe  Scottish  Parliament  of  1703  that  the 
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free  exercise  of  religious  worship  .should  be  conceded  to 
all  Protestant  Nonconformist*  (Catholics,  of  course 
were  carefully  excluded)  was  met  by  a  violent  protest 
from  the  authorities  of  the  Established  Church,  and  was 
consequently  dropped.    The  Episcopal  body  how- 
ever, continued  its  private  worship,  though  not  sanc- 
tioned by  law,  and  provided  for  its  continued  organi- 
zation by  the  consecration  of  two  more  bishop*  (the 
old  hierarchy  being  almost  extinct)  in  170.},  without 
however  claiming  for  them  any  diocesan  jurisdiction' 
The  Union  of  England  and  Scotland  into  one  king- 
dom m  l  <  0i  a  measure  unpopular  with  the  great  body 
of  the  Scottish  nation,  was  resisted  by  many  Presby- 
terians, through  fear  of  the  effect  on  their  Church  of  a 
closer  connexion  with  a  kingdom  where  Prelacy  was 
legally  established.    Parliament,  however,  enacted  as 
a  fundamental  and  essential  condition  of  the  Treaty 
of  Union,  that  the  Confession  of  Faith  and  the  Pres- 
byterian form  of  church  government  were  "to  con- 
tinue without  any  alteration  to  all  succeeding  gener- 
•  the  religious  tests  were  to  be  continued  in 
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at  ions  , 

the  case  of  all  holding  office  in  universities  and  schools 
and  every  succeeding  sovereign  was  to  swear  at  his 
accession  to  preserve  inviolate  the  existing  settlement 
of  religion,  worship,  government,  and  discipline  in 
Scotland.    It  was  a  rude  shock  to  those  who  believed 
the  unchallenged  supremacy  of  the  Scottish  Church 
to  be  thus  permanently  secured  to  find  the  British 
Parliament,  a  few  years  later,  not  only  passing  an  act 
tolerating  Episcopalian  worship  in  Scotland,  but  re- 
storing that  right  of  private  patronage  to  benefices 
which,  revived  at  the  Restoration,  had  been  abolished 
it  was  thought  forever,  at  the  Revolution.    The  im- 
portance of  the  latter  measure,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  history  of  the  Established  Church,  can  hardly 
be  exaggerated;  for  it  was  the  direct  incentive  to,  and 
the  immediate  cause  of,  the  beginning  of  the  long 
series  of  schisms  within  the  body,  the  result  of  which 
has  been,  in  the  words  of  a  Presbyterian  historian,  tho 
brealcmg-up  of  the  church  into  innumerable  frag- 
ments".   There  were  already  included  within  the  pale 
of  the  establishment  two  widely  differing  parties:  the 
old  orthodox  Presbyterians  or  "evangelicals",  who 
upheld  the  national  covenant  to  the  letter,  and  look«-d 
upon  the  toleration  of  Episcopacy  as  a  national  sin 
crying  to  heaven;  and  the  new  and  semi-prelatical 
party  subsequently  known  as  "  moderates",  who  grad- 
ually became  dominant  in  the  government  of  the 
church,  regarded  their  opponents  as  fanatics,  declined 
to  cheek,  if  they  did  not  actually  encourage,  the 
Armmian  or  latitudinarian  doctrines  which  were  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  old  Calvinistic  tenets,  and  sub- 
mitted  without  a  murmur  to  the  restoration  of  lav 
patronage,  which  struck  at  the  very  root  of  the  es- 
sential principle  of  Presbyterian  church  government. 
1  he  policy  of  the  moderates  prevailed;  the  revolt  of 
the  presbyteries  was  quelled,  and  the  popular  clamour 
to  a  great  extent  silenced.    But  at  the  same  time  thou- 
sands of  people  were  alienated  from  the  establish- 
ment, so  that  by  tho  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
there  were  m  every  centre  of  population  schis- 
matic  meeting-houses    thronged  with  dissentient 
worshippers. 


or  spiritual  element  which  one  might  have  expected 
to  find  in  the  religious  leaders  of  tT.e  time  3K- 

^'&££k*  Y8*  "J01  the  8,tron*  P°int  of  fo>  Promi- 
nent Scottish  churchmen  of  that  epoch,  whose  doc- 
trinal laxity  has  been  acknowledged  and  deplored  by 
their  modern  admirers  and  fellow-churchmen  Ri- 
tualism was  rife  in  manse  and  pulpit  throughout 
Scotland;  and  the  sermons  of  Hugh  Blair,  which  were 
translated  into  almost  every  European  language,  and 
were  praised  as  the  most  eloquent  utteranccTof  the 
age,  are  purely  negative  from  any  theological  point 
of  view,  however  admirable  as  rhetorical  exercises 
Whatever  spiritual  fervour  or  devotional  warmth 

2SSpI!u  >  ^  P"*'Y,oriani8m  of  «••»«  eighteenth 
century  is  to  be  looked  for  not  within  the  pale  of  the 
dominant  church,  but  in  the  ranks  of  the  sc-eeders 
from  the  establishment— the  Burghers  ami  Anti'- 
burghers    and  other  strangely-named  dissentient 
bodies,  who  were  at  least  possessed  with  an  intense 
and  very  real  evangelical  zeal,  and  exercised  a  pro- 
portionate influence  on  those  with  whom  they  came 
in  contact.    Ihat  influence  was  exerted  not  only 
personally   and  m  their  pulpits,  but  also  in  their 
devotional  writings,  which  undoubtedly  .lid  more  to 
keep  the  essential  principles  of  Christianity  alive  in 
the  hearts  of  their  countrymen,  in  an  unbelieving  ago, 
than  anything  effected  by  the  frigid  scholarship,  phil 
losonhy  and  rhetoric  which  were  engendered  by  the 
established  church  of  the  country  during  the  period 
under  review. 

It  U  singular  that  the  state  Church  of  Scotland, 
whose  own  religious  spirit  was  at  so  generally  low  an 
ebb  during  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, should  nevertheless  have  during  that  period 
made  more  or  less  iR-rsistent  efforts  to  uproot  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  ancient  Faith  in  the  northern  part* 
of  the  kingdom,  many  of  which  had  remained  ab- 
solutely unaffocted  by  the  Reformation.  It  was  in 
172o  that  tho  yearly  gift  called  the  Hoyal  Bounty, 
still  bestowed  annually  by  the  Sovereijm,  was  first 
forthcoming,  with  the  express  object  of  Protestan- 
tizing the  still  Catholic  districts  of  the  Highlands 
Schools  were  set  up,  Gaelic  teachers  and  cateehiste 
instituted,  copies  of  the  Protestant  Bible,  translate! 


I  he  long  period  of  ascendancy  of  the  Moderate 
party  m  the  Church  of  Scotland,*  which  lasted  from 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  well  into  the  nineteenth  een- 
tul*y  period  of  nearly  a  hundred  years— was  on  the 
whole  an  uneventful  one.  Faithful  to  the  H  anove- 
nan settlement,  and  closely  allied  with  the  state,  the 
establishment,  grew  in  power  and  dignity,  and  pro- 
duced not  a  few  scholars  and  philosophers  of  consid- 
erable eminence.  Principal  William  Robertson,  the 
historian  of  Scotland,  of  America,  and  of  Charles  V 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  products  of  this 
?,f.n     :iTl  be  taken  also  as  typical  of  the 

cultured  Presbyterian  divines  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, whose  least  conspicuous  side  was  the  theological 


iiisuLutcu,  copies  oi  me  rroiestant  Bible,  translate! 
into  Gaelic,  widely  disseminated,  and  every  effort 
made  to  win  over  to  the  Presbyterian  tenets  the  poor 
people  who  still  clung  to  the  "immemorial  faith  and 
practices  of  their  fathers.  Want  of  means  prevented 
as  much  being  done  in  this  direction  as  was  desired 
and  intended;  and  for  that  reason,  as  well  as  owing 
to  the  unexpected  reluctance  of  the  Catholic  High- 
landers to  exchange  their  ancient  beliefs  for  the  new 
evangel  of  the  Kirk,  the  efforts  of  the  proselytizere 
were  only  very  partially  successful,  the  inhabitants 
of  several  of  the  western  islands,  and  of  many  Iso- 
lated glens  and  straths  in  the  western  portion  of  the 
Highland  mainland,  still  persisting  in  their  firm  at- 
tachment to  the  old  religion. 

Meanwhile  the  general  revival  of  Evangelicalism, 
which  was  in  part  a  reaction  from  the  excesses  and 
negations  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  beginning 
to  stir  the  dry  bones  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism, 
which  had  almost  lost  any  influence  it  had  formerly 
exercised  on  the  religious  life  of  the  people.  The  per- 
sonal piety,  anient  zeal,  and  rugged  pulpit  eloquence 
of  men  like  Andrew  Thomson  and  Thomas  Chalmers 
awoke  the  Established  Church  from  its  apathy,  and 
one  of  the  first  evidences  of  its  new  fervour  was  the 
official  sanction  given  to  foreign  mission  work,  which 
had  been  condemned  as  "improper  and  absurd"  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  171M5.  The  business  of 
church  extension  at  home  was  at  the  same  time 
energetically  undertaken;  and  though  it  was  long 
hindered  by  the  hopeh-ssness  of  obtaining  increased 
endowments  from  the  Government —the  only  means, 
curiously  enough,  by  which  the  Church  seemed  for 
years  to  think  the  extension  could  be  brought  about 
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-nrivate  munificence  came  to  the rescue,  and  within 
^ven  veare  more  than  two  hundred  churches  were 

Snmage  Internally  the  Church  was  torn  by  doe- 
patronage. _  i .  resulting  in  the  condemnation 
^e5toTi»?S«.  «f  distinction  and 
t™,  ,  vh  le  in  open  opposition  were  the  noncon- 
Etok  £S«  wnTch  nad,  at  I^MWOWjj 
£ak*eed  under  the  title  of  the  United  S-ceders. 
P°reK  uncompromising  ^gte  -fjfc 

^iVX'towever,  the  age-long  grievance 
oatronaS  whU  proved  the  rock  on  which  the  Estab- 
FiC  Church  waS  to  split  »^cr  and  to  lr*  wrihug 
shattered.    The  Veto  Act,  passed  by  the  kc»«™ 

*££m?  in  1833.  P^'^V^L^stZtTunless 
sentisl  hv  the  patron  was  not  to  be  instituted  unless 
Tn  oved  by  a I  majority  of  heads  of  families  in  the 
SSion;  but  the  highest  legal  tribunals  m  Sco  - 
End  absolutely  refused  to  sanction  this  enactment 
aTdid  the  House  of  I>ords.  to  which  the  Assembly 
anwalwl    The  claim  of  the  Church  to  legislative 
HnTpendet.ee  was  rudely  brushed  aside  by  the  Pres- 
den  ,    h"  Court  of  Session,  in  his  farnoas  declaration 
that  "  the temporal  head  of  the  Church  is  Parliament, 
rem  SSESKES  it  exists  as  the  natbnal  Church 
and  from  which  alone  it  derives  all  its  powers  The 
result  of  this  momentous  conflict  was  wW  W»knojg 

(see  Free  Church  op  Scotuand). 

The  Established  Church,  shorn  by  the  Disruption, 
of  all  the  men  who  had  l*>en  most  prominent  in  pro- 
moting the  evangelical  revival  swept  from  its  statute- 
book  everything  disallowed  by  the  civd  courts,  be- 
l%   1   '"moderate"  in  ;»*  nnliiv.  ami  frankly 


its  polity,  and  frankly 


came  Jigain     mout-iair      ■  >  - — 

Er^tiin  in  its  absolute  subservience  to  the  civd 
power.    With  its  national  reputation  seriously  im- 
paired, and  abandoned  by  its  labourers  in  the  mission 
neR  who  all.  with  one  solitary  exception,  joined  the 
rival  Church,  its  task  was  for  many  years  a  difficult 
and  ungrateful  one.    It  is  to  its  credit  as  an ,  organ- 
ising bodv  that  it  promptly  set  to  work  and  with 
some  measure  of  success,  to  repair  the  breaches  of 
1843   to  recruit  its  missionary  staff,  to  extend  us 
borders  at  home,  to  fill  up  the  many  vacancies  caused 
by  the  latest  schism,  and  to  erect  and  endow  new 
parishes.    In  1S74,  thirty-two  years  after    he  Dis- 
rupt ton.  the  Assembly  petitioned  Parliament  for  the 
addition  of  the  system  of  patronage,  so  long  the  great 
l>one  of  contention  in  the  Church.    The  prayer  was 
granted,  and  the  right  of  electing  their  own  minis- 
ters conferred  on  the  congregations— a  democratic  ar- 
rangement which,  however  gratifying  to  the  electors, 
often  places  the  candidate  for  their  suffrages  m  a 
position  both  humiliating  and  undignified,  and  is  not 
infrequently  accompanied  by  incidents  as  ludicrous 
as  thev  are  disodifving.    Nor  has  the  new  order  of 
things  apparently  brought  appreciably  nearer  the 
prospects  of  reunion  between  the  Established  and 
Free  Churches,  although  the  question  of  patronage, 
and  not  that  of  State  recognition,  was  the  main  point 
of  cleavage  between  them.    A  union  of  a  kind,  though 
not  u  complete  line,  there  has  been  of  some  of  the  reli- 
gious bodies  outside  the  pale  of  the  Establishment; 
but  the  State  Church  herself  seems  powerless  to  recall 
or  reunite  the  numerous  sects  which  have  wandered 


from  her  fold,  difficult  or  impossible  as  it  seems  to 
her'  •>•»««»  3 

he  tomo.  .. r  "elder,"  gr»lly  preponderate. 
Bcmbly  by  his  Lord  rugn  ,     ,    <im,iv  & 

of  the  State  and  absolutely  subject  to  "\a,"'r 1 \  & 
in  its  parliamentary  creed  can  be  changed  «ceptwi« 

Sndence;'  is  as  ludicrous  «■ J  »  vtfg^ 

3SS  iSS  S& £S»yP«  S  U  ^ 
the  State  which  created  and  upholds  it.      .  . 

Pn^jS^^uZ  l«^f  chTpSS  of 
parishes  in  Scotland  (191  I  »  W \,  jncn>a8e 
mission  stations,  170,  WW,  ™  mm 

21,000  teachers,  with  a  roll  ^d  ,£nX™  ret  urns 
nearly  301,000.    It  is  claimed  «>       "«]  ra 

1908  45  per  cent  of  Scottish  marriage,  as  ™£P££ 

in  1911  at  about  4.,.AO0O,  t"° P^  Jr,'  about  14  per 
cants  of  the  Establishment  ^ ^  ,  h  J  m 

cent  Of  the  whole.    The  Church io  ^°',an^n*i(m 
recent  years  displayed  much  energy  m  th •  «J ™ 
of  her  work  both  at  home  and  abroad,    not  » 

tfie  Home  and  W^IB^^^^^ 
incomes-  4(10  new  parishes  have  been  erect e< I.  ana 

new' church.,  buii1, ;  mis* oris 

in  Africa  and  China  and  »j;^^°EE  been 
s  on  started;  and  guilds  and  ft*Tr'*  f  ^(ipous 
founded  in  connexion  with  a  grea  yar ct>  J™*1 
objects.  During  the  same  pencil  of  th  ^^J,^ 
a  sum  of  between  sixteen  an.l  ^n<^h™i.  fees, 
sterling  (exclusive  of  government  "HE  eon! 

and  interest  on  capital \  has  been  T*ggSLpZ. 
tr.but.nl  for  parochial,  tntss tonnry.  and  el >ft™£n 
poses  in  connexion  with  he  Establish ^  ,Uea 
1  The  four  Scottttta  Un.versiti^  all  P^«^urinK 
of  "divinity",  with  well-en<low.sl  P™3",rami  I 
on  theological  or  quasi-theological  subjects,  an 
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degree  at  one  of  these  universities,  or  at  least  a  cer- 
tificate of  having  attended  courses  of  lectures  therein, 
is  as  a  rule  required  of  students  aspiring  to  the  Presby- 


terian ministry.  Many  "bursaries"  or 
arc  available  for  students  in  divinity;  and  the 
of  studies  prescribed  for  them  is  comprehensive  and 
carefully  arranged.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  deny 
the  fact,  or  to  view  it  without  apprehension,  that  the 
hold  of  dogmatic  truth  is  becoming  constantly  weaker 
in  the  Established  as  in  the  Free  Church,  among  teach- 
ers and  learners  aliko.  German  rationalistic  ideas 
have  penetrated  deeply  into  the  divinity  halls  of  the 
Kirk;  and  half  an  hour's  conversation  with  a  Scotch 
professor  of  Biblical  criticism  or  systematic  theology, 
or  with  the  ablest  of  the  younger  generation  of  minis- 
ters who  have  sat  at  their  feet,  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  how  wide  has  been  the  departure  from  the  old 
orthodox  standards  of  belief  within  the  Church.  The 
latest  formula  of  subscription  imposed  on  ministers 
at  their  ordination  still  professes  a  belief  in  the 
"fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith"  con- 
tained in  the  Presbyterian  Confession;  but  this  does 
not  apparently  include  any  real  acceptance  either  of 
the  Divinity  of  Christ  or  of  the  inspiration  of  Holy 
Scripture,  at  least  in  the  sense  in  which  those  doctrines 
are  understood  by  Catholics.  "In  Presbyterian 
Scotland",  writes  a  modern  critic,  "there  are  many 
good  Christians,  but  Presbyterian  Scotland  is  em- 
phatically not  a  Christian  country,  any  more  than 
Protestant  England."  Tliat  such  a  deliberate  ver- 
dict should  be  possible  in  the  twentieth  century  of  the 
Christian  era  is  melancholy  indeed. 

Arte  a}  the  General  AtKembliet  of  the  Church  of  .Scotland,  1038- 
ISoi  i  Edinburgh.  1H43-75);  Confection  of  Faith  of  M<  Church  of 
Scotland  ( Edinburgh,  lfht-M;  Firet  ami  Second  Boot  of  Dis- 
cipline (s.  I.,  11521);  S\c,R,  An  Account  of  the  Present  Persecu- 
tion of  the  Church  in  Scatlawi  (l/umlon.  1SUO);  Brief  and  True 
Account  of  the  Suffering)  of  the  Church  of  .Scotland  occasioned  by 
the  Episcupaliant  (Loudon.  10(10);  Short  Statement  of  the  origin 
and  nature  of  the  present  divisions  in  the  Church  of  Scotland 
(London,  1840);  Fothekixoham.  Presbuterianism  in  Religious 
Syetems  of  Iht  Worlil  ( Edinburgh.  l.Sfil);  MeCniE,  The  Public 
Worthip  of  Presbyterian  Scotland  (Edinburgh,  1HU2);  C'aldu- 
wood.  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  (Edinburgh.  1S42-M); 
L««.  lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  from  Ref- 
ormation to  Rerolution  (Edinburgh.  lHflO);  Kixumth.  History 
of  Scotland,  chiefly  in  tie  Ecclesiastical  At  pert  (Edinburgh.  ISSN); 
Walxek,  Scottish  Church  History  (Edinburgh,  1S.SI);  Church  of 
Scotland  year-book  (Edinburgh,  Kill);  I'nwr.s,  Presbutcrianitm 
in  C.  T.  S.  Lectures  on  Hut.  of  Reityutns  (London,  ».  d.) 

D.  0.  Hunter-Blajb. 

Scoto- Hibernian  Monasteries,  a  convenient 
term  under  which  to  include  the  monastic  institutions 
which  mm  founded  during  the  sixth  century  in  the 
country  now  known  as  Scotland,  though  that  name 
whs  not  used  in  its  present  sense  until  four  hundred 
years  later.  These  institutions  owed  their  origin  to 
the  zeal  and  energy  of  St.  Columba,  whose  labours 
among  the  Picts  and  Scots  extended  over  a  period 
of  neurly  forty  years,  and  whose  biographer,  Adamnan, 
the  ninth  abbot  of  Iona,  is  our  chief  authority  on  the 
subject,  although  his  list  of  Columban  foundations 
is  probably  incomplete,  and  the  exact  dates  of  their 
erection  are  uncertain.  What  is  certain,  however,  is 
that  these  monastic  houses  grouped  themselves  round 
Iona  as  their  centre,  and  long  remained  in  close  con- 
nexion with  her.  Like  the  Columban  houses  in  Ire- 
land, they  acknowledged  the  jurisdiction  of  Iona  as 
that  of  their  mother-house,  and  the  communities 
belonging  to  them  together  formed  the  widespread 
organization  known  as  the  family  of  Iona.  or  muintir 
foe.  Not  all  these  monasteries  were  actuallv  founded 
by  St.  Columba  in  person,  some  of  them  owing  their 
origin  to  his  immediate  followers,  whose  names  have 
in  many  c:uws  survived  the  <lisap|M>arance  of  all 
material  traces  of  the  establishments  in  question. 
Reeves,  Skene,  and  other  Scottish  and  Irish  anti- 
quarians have  devoted  much  time,  labour,  and  re- 
search in  the  endeavour  to  identify  the  localities  men- 


tioned by  Adamnan  and  other  early  writers.  With- 
out following  them  into  these  topographical  and  phil- 
ological details,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that 
vestiges  of  Columban  foundations  are  to  be  found  in 
the  northern,  eastern,  and  western  districts  of  Scot- 
land, formerly  occupied  respectively  by  the  Northern 
and  Southern  Picts  and  by  the  Scots  of  Dalriada. 
Many  of  these  monasteries  were  established  on  the 
islands  off  the  west  coast,  including  Tiree.  Skye, 
Garveloch,  Harris,  Lewis,  North  and  South  I'Jst, 
Lismorcj  Mull,  Eigg,  Canna,  Colonsay,  and  numerous 


Adamnan  makes  no  mention  of  the  monasteries 
founded  by  Columba  and  his  contemporaries  and  fol- 
lowers in  the  Pictish  territories  north  and  east  of  the 
great  central  mountain-range  known  as  Drumalban; 
but  from  other  sources  we  know  that  there  were  many 
of  such  foundations,  several  of  them  being  in  the 
remote  Orkney  Islands.  The  Itook  of  Deer,  a  notable 
foundation  in  the  Buchan  district,  records  the  method 
in  which  these  isolated  monasteries  were  established 
among  the  heathen  tribes,  the  head  of  a  tribe  granting 
a  calhair,  or  fort,  which  was  then  occupied  by  a  colony 
of  clerics  or  missionaries — a  system  of  settlement  in 
every  respect  similar  to  that  prevailing  in  the  Irish 
Church  at  the  same  period.  All  down  tne  east  coast, 
as  far  as  the  Forth,  we  find  the  name  of  Colum,  Colm, 
or  Comb  constantly  associated  at  the  present  day 
with  churches,  chapels,  parishes,  fairs,  and  wells, 
showing  how  widespread  were  the  influence  and 
labours  of  the  saint  of  Iona.  In  the  territory  of  the 
Southern  Picts,  who  as  a  nation  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity  a  centurv  before  by  St.  Ninian, 
though  many  of  the  faithful  had  since  fallen  away, 
the  faith  was  revived,  and  new  centres  of  religion  and 
of  missionary  work  were  formed  bv  the  monasteries 
established  by  Columba  and  his  friends.  The  mo- 
nastic church  of  Abernethy  was  founded,  or  rather 
refounded,  by  King  Gartnaidh,  son  and  successor 
of  Brude,  Columba  s  own  convert  and  warm  ally. 
Another  friend  of  the  saint,  Cainnech,  founded  the 
church  and  monastery  of  Kilrimont,  celebrated  in 
after  times  as  St.  Andrews.  The  monastic  church  of 
Dunkeld,  though  founded  much  later,  at  the  event- 
ful period  when  the  Picts  and  Scots  were  united  under 
the  sceptre  of  Kenneth  Mc Alpine,  was  essentially  a 
Columban  foundation,  though  by  that  time  the  in- 
fluence of  the  venerable  mother-house  of  Iona  had 
greatly  waned,  and  the  jurisdiction  over  the  Irish 
monastic  churches  had  in  fact  been  transferred  to 
Kells  in  Meath. 

In  Scotland  Dunkeld,  under  royal  patronage,  took 
the  place  of  Iona  as  the  head  of  the  Columban 
churches;  and  so  clearly  was  this  recognized  that 
when  the  diocesan  form  of  church  government  was 
established  in  Scotland,  Iona  was  included  in  the 
Diocese  of  Dunkeld.  and  remained  so  long  after 
Argyll,  of  which  it  formed  a  part,  became  the  seat 
of  a  bishopric  of  its  own.  By  that  time,  however, 
the  Columban  or  monastic  church,  dominant  in  Scot- 
land for  nearly  two  centuries,  had,  as  an  organized 
body,  decayed  and  disappeared.  Early  in  the  eighth 
centurv  the  remnant  of  Columban  monks  were  ex- 
pelled by  King  Nectan,  and  the  primacy  of  Iona  came 
to  an  end.  The  numerous  Columban  monasteries, 
or  at  least  such  of  them  as  were  not  abandoned  and 
in  ruins,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  now  dominant 
Culdees-  and  thev  in  turn,  when  the  Scottish  Church 
came  to  be  reorganized  on  the  English  model  under 
the  influence  of  St.  Margaret  and  her  family,  found 
themselves  gradually  su|>erseded  bv  the  regular 
monastic  orders  which  were  introduced  into  the 
country  bv  the  munificence  of  kings,  princes,  and 
nobles,"  and  reared  their  splendid  abbeys  on  the  sites 
of  the  humble  monasteries  of  Columban  days  One 
Columban  house  only,  the  monastery  of  Deer  a  ready 
mentioned,  which  had  been  founded  by  Columba 
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himself,  and  placed  by  him  under  the  care  of  hia 
nephew  Droatan,  preserved  its  original  and  Celtic 
character  for  fifty  years  lx>yond  the  reign  of  David  I. 
who  (granted  it  a  new  charter,  and  showed  it  special 
favour.  Early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  however, 
it  was  extinguished  like  the  rest,  the  monastery  being 
made  over  to  the  Cistercian  monks,  who  held  it  un- 
til the  Reformation.  The  building,  however,  seems 
to  have  preserved  something  of  the  primitive  sim- 
plicity of  the  Columban  foundations;  for  one  of  the 
Cistercian  abbots  is  recorded  to  have  resigned  his 
office  and  returned  to  the  stately  abbey  of  Melrose, 
which  he  preferred  to  what  he  called  "that  poor 
cottage  of  the  monks  of  Deir".  To-day  a  certain 
number  of  place-names  up  and  down  the  country,  the 
patronal  Baints  of  a  certain  number  of  Scottish 
parishes,  and  a  few  grass-covered  earthen  mounds 
or  fragments  of  walls,  are  all  that  is  left  to  recall  the 
numerous  houses  of  the  muintir  let,  the  cradle  ot 
Scottish  Christianity  thirteen  Centura-*  ago. 

Skese,  CtUtf  Scotland.  II  (Edinburgh.  1K77);  Chronvlcn  of 
the  Pxett  and  Scott  ( Edinburgh.  lfHil ) :  AlitMMV.  Lift  of  St. 
Colttmba,  rd.  Reeve*.  Hintoruiru  of  Scotland,  VI  (Edinburgh, 
1S74)  :  Allen.  The  Karly  ChriHum  Monumrnti  of  Scotland 
(Edinburgh.  1WM);  Tutviinuii,  The  Story  of  form  (Edinburgh, 
lWJtil;  Orioinn  Parochuilr*  Sratvr  (Edinburgh,  1H.10-5):  Belle- 
biieim.  Hut.  of  Cath.  Church  of  MIgivl,  I  (Edinburgh,  IKS7), 
33  109:  Dowden.  Thr  Critic  Church  in  Scotland  (London, 
lSlMt ;  The  Book  of  Drrr,  nl.  Stvart  (or  Spalding  Hub  (Edin- 
burgh, 1S09). 

D.  O.  Hcnter-Blair. 

Scota  College,  The.— Clement  VIII  gave  Scot- 
land its  college  at  Rome.  The  Bull  of  foundation, 
dated  5  December,  1600,  conferred  on  the  college  all 
the  privileges  already  enjoyed  by  the  Greek,  Ger- 
man, and  English  colleges.  The  pope  also  be- 
stowed on  the  infant  college  various  endowments,  in- 
cluding the  revenue  of  an  abbev  in  the  Neapolitan 
kingdom  and  a  monthly  pension  from  the  revenues  of 
the  Dataria.  Later,  when  the  old  Scotch  Hospice, 
which  had  stood  for  centuries  where  now  stands  the 
Church  of  S.  Andrea  delle  Fratte,  was  closed,  its  rev- 
enues were  transferred  to  the  Scots  College. 

The  first  students  arrived  in  1R02,  and  for  two 
years  lived  in  the  Via  Tritone,  hut  the  site  and  build- 
ings were  unsuitable,  and  in  U1M  they  moved  to  the 
present  admirable  position  in  Via  Qiiattro  Fontane, 
close  to  the  Quirinal  Palace.  The  original  buildings 
architecturally  had  little  to  commend  them,  but  the 
handsome  and  commodious  college  which  Poletti,  the 
architect  of  St.  Paul-without-thc-Walls,  erected  on  an 
extended  site  nearly  half  a  century  ago.  is  much  ad- 
mired for  its  graceful  architecture'.  Attached  to  the 
college  is  an  elegant  little  church  built  in  KV45,  and 
dedicated  to  St.  Andrew.  Patron  of  Scotland.  The  first 
superior  of  the  new  institution  was  Mgr.  Paolini,  but  in 
1«14  the  Jesuits  took  charge,  and  the  first  of  this  line 
of  rectors  was  l  ather  Anderson,  nephew  of  Man-  Stu- 
art s  faithful  friend,  Ix-slie,  Bishop  of  Ross.  To  him 
the  college  owes  its  rules  and  constitutions.  During 
the  Jesuit  regime  there  was  considerable  trouble  in  the 
Scots  as  well  as  in  the  other  pontifical  colleges;  many 
students  were  entering  the  Society,  and  the  authori- 
ties at  home  accused  the  Jesuits  of  tampering  with 
the  young  men's  vocations.  Even  the  stringent  ap- 
plication of  the  Mission  Oath  prescribed  bv  Alex- 
ander \  II  <|„1  not  end  the  friction.  When  the  So- 
ciety was  suppress.*!  (177:ti  the  bishops  in  Scotland 
wen-  askcl  u>  s4  n,l  a  uvular  pri.-st  to  be  the  new  su- 
penor;  hut  m  an  evil  hour  thev  urged  that  thev  had 
no  ..ne  to  spare  They  lived  to  rue  their  refusal,  for 
under  the  rule  of  Italian  secular  pri.-sts,  finances.  dis- 
c>l.hne,Htu.iics,  iwty,  vocation*,  all  suffer,-,!,  and  it  was 
^L.WerM  unqualified  misfortune  when  in  179S, 
Kn  .  I  r™P*tK»  "f  '<"■>»•  by  the  soldiers  of  the 
,  'I' 1  '{'-V»l<.U,.„,  the  college  WAS  forcibly  rinsed, 
h  lv'n  mn:"!"'*  students  return.,!  to  Scotland. 
ertk^Tri  r,.'"'""",i  ,,'r«""<"  the  indefatigable  ex- 
ert,ous  ot  the  >,.,„,  agent,  Paul  MacPherson,  who 


succeeded  in  recovering  the  dilapidated  college  build- 
ings along  with  the  depleted  revenues,  and  who  be- 
came the  first  rector  from  the  Scota  secular  clergy. 

Gradually  the  college  has  bettered  ita  status,  and 
now  (1911)  with  thirty-eight  students  to  represent 
the  half  million  of  Scota  Catholics  it  ia  proportion- 
ate! v  the  Ixwt  attended  of  the  colleges  of  Rome.  The 
students  have  always  frequented  the  Gregorian  Uni- 
versity. Among  the  benefactora  of  the  college  are 
Father  William  Thompson,  the  first  Marchioness  of 
Huntlv,  Cardinals  Spinelli  and  Sacripanti,  Henry  Car- 
dinal Duke  of  York.  Mgr.  Lennon,  and  Mgr.  Taggart. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  bishops  who  have  ruled  the 
Church  in  Scotland — to-day  five  out  of  six — have 
been  Roman  students,  and  all  along  a  succession  of 
pious,  learned,  and  devoted  missionaries  from  Rome 
has  done  much  to  keep  alive  and  extend  the  Faith. 
Bishop  Hay,  whose  centenary  has  been  kept  this 
year  (1911)  with  special  celebrations  at  Fort  Au- 
gustus and  Edinburgh,  by  hia  doctrinal  and  devo- 
tional works  has  laid  the  English-speaking  Catholic 
world  under  a  deep  debt.  Archbishop  William 
Smith'a  work  on  the  Pentateuch  attracted  much  at- 
tention more  than  forty  years  ago  among  Biblical 
scholars  as  an  answer  to  Colenso,  and  was  pro- 
nounced by  so  great  an  authority  as  Cornely  as  the 
best  work  on  the  subject  from  any  Catholic  writer. 
The  college  has  had  its  country  house,  where  the  stu- 
dents spend  the  summer  recess,  for  nearly  three  cen- 
turies near  Grottaferrata  on  the  Alban  Hills,  in  the 
midst  of  vineyards  where  the  country  ia  as  health-giv- 
ing and  picturesque  as  it  is  full  of  legendary,  histori- 
cal, and  antiquarian  interest.  The  Scots  College, 
like  other  |>ontifical  colleges,  is  immediately  subject 
to  the  Holy  Sec,  which  now  exercises  ita  jurisdiction 
partly  by  a  cardinal  protector,  and  partly  by  the 
Sacred  Consistorial  Congregation.  Previous  to  1908 
the  papal  authority  was  exercised  through  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Propaganda,  and  the  students  were 
ordained  with  dimissorial  letters  issued  by  the  cardi- 
nal protector.  By  a  recent  disposition  the  student's 
ordinary  must  declare  tw  scriptis  that  he  has  no  objec- 
tion to  offer  against  his  subject's  promotion  to  Orders. 

Itr.LLI.MIEm.  Hut.  offalh.  Church  in  Scotland,  tr.  lit  NTEH- 
Hr.  Mil  I  London.  1SVJ(.  III.  3*1-7:  IV,  |iw>im;  Strotiieht.  Lift 
of  Bithop  Hav  in  the  Journal  and  i 
20  and  |>< 


Scott.  Montford,  Venerable,  English  martyr,  b. 
in  Norfolk,  England;  martyred  at  Fleet  Street,  London, 
on  2  July,  1591.  He  went  to  Douai  College  in  1574, 
being  one  of  the  earliest  students  at  that  seminary, 
and  studied  theology.  The  next  year  he  was  made 
subdeacon,  and  accompanied  Dominic  Vaughan  to 
England.  In  Essex  they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Government,  Dec.,  1570,  and  under  examination, 
Vaughan  was  weak  enough  to  Is-tray  the  names  of 
Catholics  both  in  London  and  Essex.  They  were 
then  given  over  by  the  Privy  Council  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  for  further  examination,  but 
nothing  more  was  elicited,  and  thev  were  afterwards 
set  at  lils-rty.  Scott  returned  to  Douai  on  22  May, 
1577,  and  having  been  ordained  priest  at  Brussels 
set  out  for  the  English  mission  on  17  June.  The 
vessel  in  which  he  crossed  to  England  was  attacked 
by  pirates,  but  he  escaped  with  some  loss  of_  hia 
goods.  He  is  mentioned  as  having  laboured  in  Kent 
(15S<)i,  Norfolk,  Suffolk  (l.VCJ),  Lincolnshire  and 
Yorkshire  (15*4).  On  24  April,  1584,  John  Nedeham 
and  others  were  indicted  at  Norwich  for  having  on 
1  June,  1582,  received  blessed  beads  from  him.  In 
15SI  he  was  captured  at  York  and  brought  to  I-on- 
don. where  he  remained  a  prisoner  for  seven  years. 
His  release  was  prorured  by  a  money  payment  of 
one  Baker,  on  condition  of  his  leaving  the  country, 
hut  Topcliffe  immediately  procured  his  re-arrest. 
Meantime  he  had  visited  the  confessors  in  \\  isbeach 
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Castle.  He  was  brought  to  trial  at  the 
Newgate  in  company  of  Ven.  George  Beeslev 
June,  UMn),  and  was  condemned  on  account  of  nis 
priesthood  and  of  his  being  in  the  country  contrary 
to  the  Statute.  The  next  day  he  was  drawn  to  Fleet 
htreet,  where  he  suffered  martyrdom.  TopclifTe  said 
that  he  had  that  day  done  the  queen  and  the  king- 
dom a  singular  piece  of  service  in  ridding  the  realm 
of  such  a  praying  and  fasting  papist  as  had  not  his 
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peer  in  Europe. 

ruPrir"  ('ounW?  Rroiidtrt  in  the  Public  Rreord  OMr*-  Down 

J.  L.  Whitfield. 


SCRANTON 


E2r;rV^Ire8ill.th^8Cttlen?cnt  ^reconducted  by 
k      i5K,n*fffiP»,  "acting  priest  in  the  little  Joe 

Abbe  Colin,  who,  after  the  abandonment  of  the  sot- 

Smv  'lE-  ^  •helW<,,t  ^  »  chaplain  in  The 
nared  MilT.  °nJ*tuls°  of  a  dutiful  illumi- 

nated Mwsal  used  there  in  the  religious  services  and 
afterwards  presented  to  the  Vatican  Mu™'  t£ 
day  scarcely  a  trace  of  this  unique  and  interest  r£ 
settlement  remains.    The  earliest'  permanent  h- 
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Scotus,  Mariands.   See  Mariancs  Scotch. 
JolN°S?oTu(f:OTr,GENA)'  JoANNES-   84:0  Ehiuomia, 

Scran  ton,  Diocese  of  (Scrantonensis),  a  suf- 
fragan are  of  Philadelphia,  U.S.A.,  established  on  3 
March,  1868,  comprises  the  Counties  of  Lackawanna, 
Luzerne,  Bradford,  Susquehanna,  Wavne,  Tioga' 
htilhvan,  Wyoming,  Lycoming,  Pike,  and  Monroe, 
aU  m  the  north-eastern  part  of  Pennsylvania:  area, 
8,4S<  sq.  miles. 

Scranton,  the  episcopal  see,  is  in  the  heart  of  the 
anthracite  region  and  is  a  progressive  city  of  130,000 
inhabitants  (1910).  Other  large  cities  are  Wilkes- 
Uarre,  \V  ilhamsport,  Hazelton,  Carbondale,  and  Pitts- 
ton.  The  pioneer  Catholic  settlers  were  principally 
of  Irish  and  German  descent,  but  in  recent  years  the 
coal-mining  industry  has  at  tracted  numerous  European 
labourers,  mostly  of  the  Slav  and  Italian  races,  until 
these  now  number  almost  one-half  of  the  Catholic 
population. 

Early  History.— Although  many  of  the  pioneer 
settlers  were  Catholic  immigrants,  yet  the  first  official 
visit  of  a  priest  to  this  territory  of  which  there  is  any 
authentic  record  was  in  1787.  In  that  year  Rev. 
James  Pellentz  travelled  up  the  Susquehanna  River 
as  far  as  Elmira,  ministering  to  the  Catholics  scat- 
tered through  this  region.  He  returned  to  Baltimore, 
whence  he  had  come,  and  reported  conditions  to  his 
superiors.  A  few  years  after  the  visit  of  Father  Pel- 
lentz the  famous  French  settlement  of  Asylum  or 
Azilum  was  founded  (1793-94).  The  site  chosen 
was  on  the  hanks  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  oppo- 
site the  present  village  of  Standing-Stone,  Bradford 
County.  It  seems  to  have  been  planned  as  a  retreat 
tor  the  nobility,  who  were  forced  to  flee  from  the  ter- 
rors of  the  trench  Revolution,  and  it  was  evidently 
intended  that  the  queen  herself  should  take  refuse 

there.      I  he  iiMHit   „  L_ilJ:  •    .1  mi 


ohc^tlemen^re  at"  fift 
Nisquehanna  County.    These,  as  well  as  the  other 

Sere  attendLd^^1-^ ,  ".is  Strict' 

p£m  ""^^.oefMwnaUy  by  priests  sent  from 
Ph.lmlelnh.a     In    825,  largely  through  the  solidt^- 

fr?w/i  Ir"  ra  "Sk  °ri,?n'  fiifhor  of  G«™ld  Griffin, 
the  Irish  novelist,  dramatist  and  poet,  then  a  resident 
of  Susquehanna  County,  Bishop  Kenrick,  of  Phila- 
delphia, sent  Rev  John  O'FIynn  as  the  filrst  resident 
pastor.  His  work,  however,  was  rather  that  of  a 
missionary,  as  his  field  of  labour  comprised  thirteen 
counties  in  north-eastern    Pennsylvania  and  five 

kM?ut-,CVJiE*0W  Y?.rk  Statc-    ^  firet  ^ureh  was 
built  in  1825  near  Silver  Lake.    Father  O'FIynn  died 
at  Danville  in  1829,  and  was  succeeded  by  Father 
Clancy.    On     Feb.,  1836,  Rev.  Henry  Fitzsimmons 
was  sent  to  take  charge  of  this  territory,  and  took  un 
his  residence  at  Carbondale,  where  a  church  had  been 
bu.lt  in  1832,  Silver  Lake  being  attended  from  Car- 
bondale as  a  mission     In  1838  Rev.  John  Vincent 
O  Reilly was  sent  by  Bishop  Kenrick  to  assist  in  ad- 
ministering to  the  Catholics  of  this  extensive  terri- 
tory   He  took  up  his  residence  at  Silver  Lake,  and 
ftLfiHF  -??nipn3d  4thc  Counties  of  Susquehanna, 
Bradford  Tioga,  Potter,  and  Sullivan  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  five  adjoining  counties  in  New  York 
State.    The  early  history  of  the  diocese  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  truly  heroic  labours  of  Father 
U  Keilly,  and  the  foundations  of  many  of  the  present 
parishes  were  the  results  of  his  missionary  zeal.  His 
fruitful  career  was  brought  to  an  untimely  end  at 
the  railway  station  at  Susquehanna,  4  Oct . ,  1 873.  He 
was  killed  while  rescuing  a  friend  from  the  path  of  an 
approaching  train. 

Bixhons.— Rt.  Rev.  William  O'Hara,  D.  D.,  the 
first  bishop,  was  born  at  Dungiven.  County  Deny 
Ireland,  14  Apr.,  1816,  where  his  early  education  was 
received.  His  philosophical  and  theological  studies 
were  made  at  the  Urban  College  of  the  Propaganda, 
Rome,  where  he  was  ordained,  21  Dee,  1842.  His 
first  appointment  was  as  assistant  at  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  Philadelphia.    He  was  afterwards  made  roe- 


there.  The  most  conspicuous  building  in  the Village" 
the  '  Queen's  house"  or  "La  grande  maison"  as  it 
was  generally  called,  was  built  and  furnished  for  her 
speeia  accomodation.  These  plan*,  however,  mis- 
carried for  before  the  house  was  completed  the  un- 
fortunate qu,-en  had  followed  her  husband  to  the 
guillotine  tor  ten  years  this  unique  settlement 
nounsnea.  it  was  made  up,  as  we  are  told,  of  "  some 
of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  of  the  court  of  Louis 
AM  several  of  the  clergy,  a  few  mechanics  and  a 
number  ofthe  labouring  class".  The  village  consisted 
of  about  fifty  houses.  At  the  close  of  t  he  Revolut  ion 
mast  of  the  prominent  refug.-es  at  Asylum  accepted 

In  lini  a',«n.ofuXa,K,|eon  !ind  "-turned  to  France. 
In  I  SOI  we  find  t  he  set  tlement  nract  icallv  abandoned. 

I  his  set  tlement  was  evidently  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely of  French  Catholics,  and  among  them  a  few 
priests  rrom  a  contemporary  writer  we  learn  that 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Asylum  in  1795  was  a  rcr- 

LnH  Jl'  !i,prrt  anfI  cnnon  of  Guernsey  " 

ana  also  a     M.  Becdellierre,  formerly  a  canon". 


tor  and  professor  of  moral  theology  at  St.  Charles's 
Seminary.  In  1856  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  St. 
Patrick's  Church,  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained 
until  his  consecration  as  Bishop  of  Scranton,  12  July 
1868.  The  diocese  then  numbered  50  churches  and" 
25  priests.  To  meet  the  needs  of  his  rapidly  growing 
diocese,  he  built  St.  Patrick's  Orphanage,  The  House 
of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  St.  Thomas's  College. 
During  the  thirty  years  of  his  administration  he  saw 
the  diocese  increase  till  it  numbered  121  churches  and 
152  priests.  He  died  on  3  Feb.,  1899,  and  is  buried 
under  the  main  altar  of  the  cathedral  of  Scranton. 

Rt.  Rev.  Michael  John  Hoban,  D.  D.,  the  second 
bishop,  was  l>orn  at.  Waterloo,  New  Jersey,  6  June, 
1853.  His  early  education  was  received  at  Hawley, 
Pennsylvania,  whither  his  parents  moved  shortly  after 
his  birth.  He  afterwards  attended  St.  Francis 
Xavier's  College  (New  York),  Holy  Cross  College 
fW<  )reester,  Massachusetts),  and  St.  John's  College 
(Fordham).  After  one  year  at  St.  Charles's  Seminary, 
Overbrook,  he  entered  the  American  College,  Rome, 
in  1875,  where  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood,  22 
Mav,  1SS0.  His  first  appointment  was  as  assistant 
at  Towanda.  He  afterwards  laboured  successively 
as  assistant  at  Pittston  and  pastor  at  Trey.    In  1887 
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he  organized  St.  I^o'a  pariah,  Ashley,  Pennsylvania, 
where  the  present  beautiful  church  and  rectory  are 
monuments  of  his  zeal.  There  he  remained  until  his 
consecration  as  Hishop  of  Alalis  and  coadjutor  Bishop 
of  Scranton,  22  Mar.,  1896.  During  his  administra- 
tion, since  the  death  of  Bishop  O'Hara,  he  has  enacted 
important  legislation  with  regard  to  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  the  diocese,  and  under  his  inspiration  the 
present  beautiful  and  well-equipped  St.  Joseph's 
Infant  Asylum,  as  also  the  Maloney  Home  for  the 
Aged,  have  been  added  to  the  equipment  of  the 
diocese;  the  latter  being  the  gift  of  the  Marquess 
Martin  J.  Maloney  of  Philadelphia,  in  memory  of 
his  parents.  Since  the  death  of  his  predecessor,  the 
diocese  has  grown  from  152  priests,  121  churches, 
and  a  Catholic  population  of  135,000,  to  265  priests, 
232  churches,  and  a  Catholic  population  of  265.000 
(1911). 

Catholic  Education.— Catholic  education  In  the  dio- 
cese began  with,  and  received  a  great  impetus  from 
the  great  pioneer  Father  O'Reilly.  In  tne  autumn 
of  1842  he  opened  a  college  at  St.  Joseph's,  Susque- 
hanna County.  From  a  very  modest  beginning,  and 
under  his  immediate  supervision,  ii  grew  and  flour- 
ished; and  in  the  twenty-two  years  of  its  existence 
educated  two  bishops  and  over  a  score  of  priests.  It 
was  destroyed  by  nre,  1  Jan.,  1864,  and  was  never 
rebuilt.  At  the  present  time  higher  education  in  the 
diocese  is  cared  for  by  St.  Thomas's  College,  in  charge 
of  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools;  the  Latin 
and  Greek  courses  being  taught  by  two  of  the  dio- 
cesan clergy.  Mount  St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Scranton, 
conducted  bv  the  Sisters  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary,  and  St.  Ann's  Academy,  Wilkes-Barre,  con- 
ducted by  the  Sisters  of  Christian  Charity,  are  both 
flourishing  and  rapidly  growing  boarding-schools  for 
girls.  St.  Mary's  parochial  high  school,  Wilkes-Barre, 
conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercv,  deserves  mention 
as  a  model  of  equipment  and  efficiency.  Nearly  all 
of  the  larger  parishes  have  their  own  parochial  schools 
conducted  by  the  sisters  of  the  different  teaching 
communities.  Facilities  for  the  preservation  of  the 
languages  of  the  various  nationalities  are  afforded  in 
their  parochial  schools,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
conducted  by  sisters  familiar  with  the  mother-tongue. 
To  meet  this  n.-ed  two  new  teaching  orders  have 
recently  been  established:  Sisters  of  St*.  Cyril  and 
Methodius  (Slovak)  and  Sisters  of  St.  Casimir  (Lithu- 
anian). Both  these  orders  had  their  inception  in  the 
novitiate  at  Mount  St.  Mary's.  Scranton,  where  the 
first  candidates  were  trained.  The  diocese  now  num- 
bers 49  parochial  schools  and  14. 1 10  pupils  (1911). 

Religion*. — Passionist  Fathers.  St.  Ann's  Mon- 
astery, Scranton;  Theatine  Fathers  (Spanish):  Stig- 
mata Fathers  (Italian);  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Schools.  Sisters  Servants  of  the  Immaculate  Heart  of 
Mary,  mother-house  and  novitiate,  Scranton;  Sisters 
of  Mercy,  mother-house  and  novitiate,  Wilkes-Barre; 
Sisters  of  Christian  Charitv  (German),  mother- 
house  and  novitiate  for  the  United  Stat.*,  Wilkes- 
Barre;  Sisters  of  the  Good  Shepherd;  Little  Sisters  of 
the  Poor;  Sisters  of  the  Holv  Family  of  Naisareth 
(Polish);  Bernardine  Sisters  (Polish');  Missionary 
Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Italian);  Sisters  of  Sts. 
Cyril  and  Methodius  (Slovak). 

Statute*.— Catholic  population  (V.  S.  religious 
census,  1906),  205,000,  ilivicl.nl  as  follows:  Knulish- 
speaking.  133.000;  p,,^,  45.000;  Italians,  21,01)0; 
Greek  Kuthenians,  20,000;  German,  10,000;  Slovaks, 
J-»-'*W;  Lithuanians,  13,000;  Magyars,  1000;  Syrians, 
]  .  •  '  nests.  265;  rhurches,  with  resident  priests, 
183:  misMon  churches,  49;  parochial  schools,  49; 
pupils.  14,110;  religious.  578;  baptisms  (1910),  12.725; 
orphan  asylum,  1;  infant  asvhim,  1;  home  for  1  he 
age,  poor,  1;  house  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  1;  hos- 
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in  John  I  nrrati  (New  York.  188*);  Bhadkiit,  Hirtory  of  Lutmu 
Vunty  (Chicago.  1893);  Kwus,  Cotholieily  in  PhxUidtlfAia 
Philadelphia.  IB09);  La  HocBjroncAi^LiANCOciiT. 

Andrew  J. 


dan.  /«  gtnU-unu  d'Amiriqut  (Pari.,  17W-18O0);  Mrajur.  Tht 
HU,rv  of  Some  Prrnch  /(V/uv«.  and  Their  "Atilum"  (Athens.  11*13). 

'.  Brennan. 


See   Altar,    sub-title  Altar-Screen- 
Rood. 

Scribes  (C^EC,  TrfHwarm,  vonoStS&fx*^01,  teach- 
ers of  the  law). — In  the  New-Testament  period  the 
scribes  were  the  professional  interpreters  of  the  Law  in 
the  Jewish  synagogues.  The  origin  of  the  profession 
dates  from  the  return  of  the  Captivity,  and  its  subse- 
quent growth  and  importance  resulted  naturally  from 
tne  formal  and  legalistic  trend  of  Jewish  piety  during 
the  post-Exilic  period.  The  Law  was  revered  as  the 
precise  expression  of  God's  will,  and  by  its  multifari- 
ous prescriptions  the  daily  life  of  every  pious  Jew  was 
regulated  in  all  its  minute  details.  Love  of  the  Law 
was  the  essence  of  piety,  and  the  just  or  righteous 
were  they  who  walked  "in  all  the  commandments  and 
justifications  of  the  Lord  without  blame"  (Luke,  i,  6). 
But  as  these  commandments  and  justifications  were 
exceedingly  numerous,  complicated,  and  often  obscure, 
the  needs  of  popular  guidance  called  into  existence  a 
class  of  men  whose  special  occupation  was  to  study 
and  expound  the  Law.  The  earliest  mention  of  the 
title  occurs  in  I  Esdras,  vii,  6,  where  Esdras  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "ready  scribe  in  the  law  of  Moses". 
What  this  meant  is  set  forth  in  verse  10:  "  For  Extras 
had  prepared  his  heart  to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and 
to  do  and  to  teach  in  Israel  the  commandments  and 
judgment ".  This  description  doubtless  applies  to  the 
subsequent  scribes  of  that  period.  They  were  pious 
men  who  through  love  of  the  Divine  law  occupied 
themselves  in  collecting,  editing,  and  studying  the 
sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews  and  in  explaining  it 
to  the  people.  The  earlier  scribes,  like  Esdras  him- 
self, belonged  to  the  class  of  priests  and  Levitca  (I 
Esdr.,  vii,  12;  II  Esdr.,  vttL  7,  13;  II  Par.,  xxxiv,  13) 
who  were  originally  the  official  interpreters  of  the 
Law,  but  unlike  other  priestly  duties,  the  study  and 
exposition  of  Holy  Writ  could  be  engaged  in  by  pioufl 
laymen,  and  thus  little  by  little  the  scribal  profession 
became  differentiated  from  the  priesthood,  while  the 
latter  remained  chiefly  occupied  with  the  ever-grow- 
ing sacrificial  and  ritualistic  functions 

When  under  Antiochus  Epiphancs  Hellenism  threat- 
ened to  overthrow  the  Jewish  religion,  the  scriln* 
joined  the  party  of  the  zealous  Assideans  (I  Much., 
vii,  12,  13),  who  were  ready  to  die  for  their  faith  (see 
account  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  scribe  Eleaiar,  II 
Mach.,  vi,  18-31),  while  not  a  few  aristocratic  mem- 
bers of  the  priest  hood  favoured  the  Hellenistic  tenden- 
cies. This  resulted  in  a  certain  opjswition  between 
the  two  classes;  the  scribes,  through  their  devotion 
to  the  Law,  acquired  great  influence  with  the  people 
while  the  priest  hood  lost  much  of  its  prestige.  As 
a  natural  consequence,  the  scribes  as  a  class  became 
narrow,  haughty  and  exclusive.  Under  the  Asiuo- 
nean  rule  they  became  the  leaders  of  the  new  party  of 
the  Pharisees,  and  it  is  with  the  latter  that  we  find 
them  associated  in  the  New-Testament  records.  'I 'hev 
never  wielded  any  political  power,  but  they  were  ad- 
mit ted  to  the  Sanhedrin  on  a  par  with  the  chief  priests 
and  elders  and  thus  enjoyed  official  recognition.  \\  i<n 
the  increasing  formalism,  which  their  influence  doubt- 
less hel|ml  to  develop,  the  character  of  the  scribes  and 
their  activities  underwent  a  marked  change.  They 
neglected  the  deciicr  and  more  spiritual  aspects  of  the 
Law,  and  from  being  men  of  sacred  letters  they  oc- 
eanic mainly  jurists  who  devoted  most  of  their  atten- 
tion to  mere  quibbles  and  subtle  casuistry.  Together 
with  the  Pharisee  they  an-  represent iil  in  the  Gospels 
as  Ix-ing  very  ambitious  of  honour  (Matt.,  xxiii,  *-«■ 
Mark.  xii.  38-40;  Luke,  xi.  43,  45.  46;  xx,  461  and  as 
making  void  the  weightier  precepts  of  the  Uw  by 
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their  _ 

had  gradually  laid  a  most  heavy  burden  upon  the 
pie.    They  are  also  rebuked  by  Christ  bccaue 
undue  importance  ascribed  by  them  to  the 


ESS  i^1?!!^^.^^^  of  whi«*  miniatures  or  initial  letters  he  usually  confined  him- 

self to  such  work,  and  was  called  illuminator,  while 
one  who  worked  chiefly  on  legal  documents  was  a 

m?™1*;  aVW  Pnce  of  h?0^  varied  a  K°od  deal  at 
different  dates  but  was  always  what  we  should  now 
caU  low,  considering  the  time  and  labour  involved 
us  in  1380  John  Prust,  a  Canon 


hepeo- 

i  of  the 

~  "tradi- 
tions of  the  elders". 

Their  teaching  on  this  point  was  that  Moses  him- 
self had  delivered  to  Israel  an  oral  as  well  as  a  written 


Law.    This  oral  Law,  according  to  their  theory  had 
come  down  in  an  authentic  form  through  the  Proph- 
ets to  Esdras,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  scribes,  and 
rested  practically  on  the  same  Divine  authority  as  the 
written  Word.    Through  this  conception  of  an  oral 
law  to  which  all  their  traditional  customs  and  inter- 
pretations, however  recent,  were  referred,  the  Bcribes 
were  led  into  many  departures  from  the  spirit  of  the 
written  Law  (Mark,  vii,  13),  and  even  with  regard 
to  the  latter  their  teaching  was  characterized  by  a 
slavish  literalism.    The  ever-accumulating  mass  of 
legal  traditions  and  legal  decisions  was  designated  by 
the  name  Hnltika  (the  way ) .    Together  with  the  writ- 
ten precepts  it  constituted  the  perfect  rule  of  conduct 
which  every  Jew  should  follow.    But  while  the  scribes 
devoted  their  chief  attention  to  the  Law,  both  writ- 
ten and  oral,  they  also  elaborated  in  fantastic  and  ar- 
bitrary fashion,  teachings  of  an  edifying  character 
from  the  historical  and  didactic  contents  of  the  Old 
Testament.    These  homiletic  teachings  were  called 
Hagada,  and  embraced  doctrinal  and  practical  ad- 
monitions mingled  with  illustrative  parables  and 
legends. 

Gioot,  Outline  of  Htm  Trttamrnt  Hx^ory  (New  York,  1902).  SI 

James  F.  Driscoll. 
Scriptorium,  commonly  a  large  room  set  apart 
in  a  monastery  for  the  use  of  the  scribes  or  copyists 
of  the  community.    When  no  special  room  was  de- 
voted to  this  purpose,  separate  little  cells  or  studies 
called  "carrels"  were  usually  made  in  the  cloister, 
each  scribe  having  a  window  and  desk  to  himself. 
Of  this  arrangement  the  cloister  of  St.  Peter's, 
Gloucester,  now  Gloucester  Cathedral,  supplies  the 
most  perfect  example  (see  Cloister).    The  scrip- 
torium was  under  the  care  of  the  precentor  or  else 
of  one  of  his  assistants  called  the  armarium,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  provide  all  the  requisites  needed  by  the 
scribes,  such  as  desks,  ink,  parchment,  pens,  pen- 
knives, pumice-stone  for  smoothing  down  the  sur- 
face of  the  parchment,  awls  to  make  the  guiding 
marks  for  ruling  lines,  reading-frames  for  the  books 
to  be  copied,  etc.   Most  of  these  were  manufactured 
on  the  premises:  thus  at  Westminster  the  ink  was 
made  by  the  precentor  himself,  and  he  had  to  do  it 
in  the  tailor's  shop.    The  rules  of  the  scriptorium 


of  Windsor,  re- 


ceived seventy-five  shillings  and  eight  pence  for  an 
lT\?r  book,of  th"  Uturgical  Gospels;  and 
in  1467  the  Paston  "letters"  show  that  a  writer  and 
illuminator  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  received  one  hun- 
dred  shillings  and  t  wo  pence  for  a  Psalter  wit  h  musical 
notes,  illuminations,  and  binding.  In  1469  William 
Lbesham  wrote  out  certain  legal  documents  at  two- 
pence a  leaf,  and  a  book  at  "a  peny  a  leaf,  which 
is  right  wele  worth  ".  It  is  to  be  observed  that  on  the 
invention  of  printing  with  movable  types,  although 
the  new  art  met  with  strong  opposition  from  the  pro- 
fessional scribes,  the  monks  commonly  welcomed  it 
as  is  shown  by  the  establishment  of  Caxton's  press 
within  the  precincts  of  Westminster,  and  of  very 
early  presses  at  Subiaco  and  other  monasteries. 

ti  £*  M<i-u»€Tipt  (London,  1893);  Thompson, 
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Scripture. — Sacred  Scripture,  is  one  of  the  several 
names  denot  ing  the  inspired  writings  which  make  up 
the  Old  and  New  Testament. 

I.  Use  of  the  Word.— The  corresponding  Latin 
word  tcriptura  occurs  in  some  passages  of  the  Vul- 
gate in  the  general  sense  of  "writing";  e.  g.,  Ex.,  xxxii, 
10:  "the  writing  also  of  God  was  arave- 
tables"; 


ng  also  ot  God  was  graven  in  the 
.  again,  II  Par.,  xxxvi,  22:  "who  [Cyrus]  com- 
manded it  to  be  proclaimed  through  all  his  kingdom, 
and  by  writing  also  ".  In  other  passages  of  the  Vul- 
gate the  word  denotes  a  private  (Tob.,  viii.  24)  or  pub- 
lic (Esdr.,  ii,  62;  Neh.,  vii,  64)  written  document,  a 
catalogue  or  index  (Ps.  Ixxxvi,  6),  or  finally  portions  of 
Scripture,  such  as  the  canticle  of  Ezechias  (Is.,  xxxviii, 
5),  and  the  sayings  of  the  wise  men  (Ecclus.,  xliv,  5). 
The  writer  of  II  Par.,  xxx,  5, 18,  refers  to  prescript  ions 
of  the  Law  by  the  formula  "as  it  is  written",  which  is 
rendered  by  the  Septuagint  translators  «arA  t  V  ypa<P^» ; 
xapo  tV  ypatMr,  "according  to  Scripture ".  The  same 
expression  isfound in  I  Esdr.,  iii, 4,  and  II Esdr.,  viii,  15; 
here  we  have  the  beginning  of  the  later  form  of  appeal  to 
the  authority  of  the  inspired  bonks  ytypawra 
iv,  4,  6,  10;  xxi,  13;  etc.),  or  «ratfd»  • 


varied  in  different  monasteries,  but  artificial  light    i,  11;  ii,  24,  etc.),  "it  is  written",  "as  it  is  writi 

IV I  w    I         k  i ,  ],]..•>    f «-.—  f,..„—   ~  f    m.  _    it  •    *  _  4  „  il..  *  .  i  i  i   x  . 


As  the  verb  ypi<p*'»  was  thus  employed  to  denote 
of  the  sacred  writings,  so  the  corresponding 
>«0ij  gradually  came  to  signify  what  is  pre-emi- 
nently the  writing,  or  the  inspired  writing.    This  use 


was  lormuucn  tor  tear  of  injury  to  the  manuscripts, 
and  silence  was  always  enforced.  As  a  general  rule 
those  of  the  monks  who  possessed  skill  as  writers 
made  this  their  chief,  if  not  their  sole  active  work. 
An  anonymous  writer  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  centurv 
speaks  of  six  hours  a  day  as  the  usual  task  of  a  scribe, 

which  would  absorb  almost  all  the  time  available  for  ....  ..,  u,  *  *       ..,  „,  „  ™.,  i,  m, 

active  work  in  the  day  of  a  medieval  monk.  Very  the  plural  form  of  the  noun,  oi  ypa<pal,  is  used  in  the 
often  the  scriptorium  of  a  monaster)*  developed  some    same  sense  in  Matt,,  xxi,  42;  xxii,  29;  xxvi,  54;  Mark, 


peculiarities  of  writing  which  were  perpetuated  for 
considerable  |>eriods,  and  are  of  great  value  in  as- 
certaining the  source  from  which  a  manuscript  comes. 
Thus  at  St.  Albans  the  scribes  for  a  long  time  affected 
a  peculiar  thirteen! h-ccnturv  stvle  of  ha  nd  with  the 
long  strokes  of  certain  letters  bent  hack  or  broken, 
while  certain  special  variations  from  the  common  form 

to  their  "work"*  ^  ^  J*"0"1'*1" 

Various  names  were  in  use  to  distinguish  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  writers.  In  monasteries  the  term 
anttquarii  was  sometimes  used  for  those  monks  who 
copied  hooks,  the  common  writers  who  despatched  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  house  being  called  librarii, 
or  amply  tcriptortt.    If  a  scribe  excelled  in  painting 


xii,  24;  xiv,  49;  Luke,  xxiv.,  27,  45;  John,  v,  39;  Acts, 
xvii,  2,  17;  xviii,  24,  2S;  I  Cor.,  xv,  3,  4.  In  a  simi- 
lar sense  are  employed  the  expressions  ypaQol  iyau 
(Rom.,  i,  2),  ol  yptupal  rdv  TpoifnrT&v  (Matt.,  xxvi,  SB), 
ypa$al  wpo4>i)Tiical  (Rom.,  xvi,  26).  The  word  has  a 
somewhat  modified  sense  in  Christ's  question,  "and 
have  you  not  read  this  scripture"  (Mark,  xii,  10).  In 
the  language  of  Christ  and  the  Apostles  the  expression 
"scripture"  or  "scriptures"  denotes  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Jews.  The  New  Testament  uses  the  expres- 
sions in  this  sense  about  fifty  times;  but  they  occur 
more  frequently  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  and  the  Epis- 
tles than  in  the  synoptic  Gospels.  At  times,  the  con- 
tents of  Scripture  are  indicated  more  accurately  as 
comprising  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  (Rom.,  iii,  21; 
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Acta,  xxviii,  23),  or  the  Law  of  Moses,  the  Prophets, 
ami  the  Psalms  (Luke,  xxiv,  44).  The  Apostle  St. 
Peter  extends  the  designation  Scripture  also  to  tA» 
Xoivas  ypa<t>dt  (11  Pet.,  iii,  16),  denoting  the  Pauline 
Epistles;  St.  Paul  (I  Tim.,  v,  18)  seems  to  refer  by  the 
same  expression  to  both  Deut.,  xxv,  4,  and  Luke,  x,  7. 

It  is  disputed  whether  the  word  >p«0'>  in  the  singu- 
lar is  ever  used  of  the  Uld  Testament  as  a  whole. 
Lightfoot  (Gal.,  iii,  22)  expresses  the  opinion  that  the 
singular  ypaft  in  the  New  Testament  always  means  a 
particular  passage  of  Scripture.  But  in  Rom.,  iv,  3, 
he  modifies  his  view,  appealing  to  Dr.  Vaughan's 
statement  of  the  case.  He  believes  that  the  usage  of 
St.  John  may  admit  a  doubt,  though  he  does  not  think 
so,  personally;  but  St.  Paul's  practice  is  absolute  and 
uniform.  Mr.  Hort  says  (I  Pet.,  ii,  6)  that  in  St. 
John  and  St.  Paul  't  1p*4>"h  is  capable  of  being  under- 
stood as  approximating  to  the  collective  sense  (cf. 
Westcott.  "Hebr.  ",  pp.  474  sqq.;  Deissmann,  "Bi- 
belstudien",  pp.  108  sqq.,  Eng.  tr.,  pp.  112  Bqq.;  War- 
field,  "Pres.  and  Reform.  Review",  X,  July,  1899, 
pp.  472  sqq.).  Here  arises  the  question  whether  the 
expression  of  St.  Peter  (II  Pet.,  iii,  10)  rAt  XoirAt 
-,pa<fidt  refers  to  a  collection  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles. 
Spitta  contends  that  the  term  ol  ypafail  is  used  in  a 
general  non-technical  meaning,  denoting  only  writ- 
ings of  St.  Paul's  associates  (Spitta,  "Der  iweite 
Brief  des  Petrus  und  der  Brief  des  Judas",  1885,  p. 
294).  Zahn  refers  the  term  to  writings  of  a  religious 
character  which  could  claim  respect  in  Christian  circles 
either  on  account  of  their  authors  or  on  account  of 
their  use  in  public  worship  (Einleitung,  pp.  98  sqq., 
108).  But  Sir.  F.  II.  Chase  adheres  to  the  principle 
that  the  phrase  ol  ypaQal  used  absolutely  points  to  a 
definite  and  recognized  collection  of  writings,  i.  e., 
Scriptures.  The  accompanying  word-  *«»',  f  A»  Xotrdt, 
and  the  verb  erptpKoOtir  in  the  context  confirm  Mr. 
Chase  in  his  conviction  (cf.  Diet,  of  the  Bible,  III, 
p.  810b). 

II.  Natttre  of  Scripture.  A.  According  to  the 
Jews. — Whether  the  terms  "irf>a<M,  7P«0«',  and  their 
synonymous  expressions  t4  titttMor  (II  Esdr.,  viii,  8), 
tA  0i/JWo  (Dan.,  ix,  2),  ce^aXJi  0i£Xfou  (p«.  xxxix,  8), 
*  Upi.  (HpXn  (II  Mach.,  viii,  23),  tA  /Sc/SXia  tA  47k. 
(I  Mach.,  xii,  9),  tA  Itpi  ypdnftara  (II  Tim.,  iii,  15)  re- 
fer to  particular  writings  or  to  a  collection  of  books, 
they  at  least  show  the  existence  of  a  numl>er  of  writ- 
ten documents  the  authority  of  which  was  generally 
accepted  as  supreme.  The  nature  of  this  authority 
may  Is-  inferred  from  a  number  of  other  passages. 
According  to  Deut.,  xxxi,  9  13,  Moses  wrote  the  Book 
of  the  Law  (of  the  Lord  I,  and  delivered  it  tothepriests 
that  they  might  keep  it  and  mid  it  to  the  |>eople;  see 
also  Ex.,  xvii,  14;  Deut.,  xvii,  18-19;  xxvii,  1 ;  xxviii,  1 ; 
58-01;  xxix,  20;  xxx,  10;  xxxi,  26;  I  Kings,  x,  25; 

III  Kings,  ii,  3;  IV  Kings,  xxii,  8.    It  is  clear  from 

IV  Kings,  xxiii,  1-3.  that  towards  the  end  of  the  Jew- 
ish kingdom  the  Book  of  the  Law  of  the  I/ml  was  held 
in  the  highest  honour  as  containing  the  precepts  of  the 
Lord  Himself.  That  this  was  also  the  case  after  the 
Captivity,  may  be  inferred  from  II  Esdr..  viii,  1-9.  13, 
14,  IS;  the  book  hen-  mentioned  contained  the  in- 
junctions concerning  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  found 
in  I/n ..  xxiii,  31  sq.;  Deut  .,  xvi,  13  sq.,  and  is  there- 
fore identical  with  the  pre- Exilic  Sacml  Books.  Ac- 
cording to  1  Mach.,  i,  57-59.  Antioclms  commanded 
the  Books  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord  to  be  burned  and 
their  retainers  to  be  slain.  We  learn  from  II  Mach., 
ii,  13,  that  at  the  time  of  Nehemias  there  existed  a  col- 
lection of  books  containing  historical,  prophetical, 
and  psalmodic  writings;  since  the  collection  is  rep- 
resented ;u<  uniform,  and  since  the  portions  were  con- 
si'l.  re,|  :is  certainly  of  Divine  authority,  we  inav  infer 
that  thi*  characteristic  was  ascribed  to  all,  at  least  in 

torn*  degree.   Coming  down  to  the  time  of  Christ,  we 

WW  tliat  Havm.s  .losephtis  attributes  to  the  twenty, 
two  protoeanonical  honks  of  the  Old  Testament  Di- 


vine authority,  maintaining  that  they  had  been  writ- 
ten under  Divine  inspiration  and  that  they  contain 
God's  teachings  (Contra  Appion.,  I,  vi-viii).  The 
Hellenist  Philo  too  is  acquainted  with  the  three  parts 
of  the  sacred  Jewish  books  to  which  he  ascribes  an 
irrefragable  authority,  because  they  contain  God's 
oracles  expressed  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
sacred  writers  ("De  vita  contempl.",  Antwerp  edi- 
tion, p.  615;  "Dcvit.  Mosis",  pp.  469,  658  sq.;  "De 
monarchia",  p.  564). 

B.  Acconling  to  Christian  Tracking. — This  con- 
cept of  Scripture  is  fullv  upheld  by  the  Christian 
teaching.  Jesus  Christ  Himself  appeals  to  the  au- 
thority €if  Scripture,  "Search  the  scriptures"  (John, 
v,  39) ;  He  maintains  that  "one  jot,  or  one  tittle  shall 
not  pass  of  the  law,  till  all  be  fulfilled"  (Matt.,  v,  18); 
He  regards  it  as  a  principle  that  "  the  Scripture  cannot 
be  broken"  (John,  x,  35);  He  presents  the  won!  of 
Scripture  as  the  word  of  the  eternal  Father  (John  v, 
33-41),  as  the  wonl  of  a  writer  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Matt.,  xxii.  43),  as  the  word  of  God  (Matt., 
xix,  4-5;  xxii,  31);  He  declares  that  "all  things  must 
needs  be  fulfilled  which  are  written  in  the  law  of  Moses, 
and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the  psalms,  concerning 
me"  (Luke,  xxiv,  44).  The  Apostles  fully  endorsed, 
and  handed  down  to  posterity,  this  view  of  the 
Scriptures.  The  Apostles  knew  that  "prophecy  came 
not  ny  the  will  of  man  at  any  time:  but  the  holy  men 
of  God  spoke,  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost  "  (II  Pet.,  i, 
21 ) ;  they  regarded  "all  scripture,  inspired  of  God  "  as 
"profitable  to  teach,  to  reprove,  to  correct,  to  in- 
struct in  justice"  (II  Tim.,  iii,  16).  They  considered 
the  words  of  Scripture  as  the  words  of  God  speaking 
in  the  inspired  writer  or  by  the  mouth  of  the  inspired 
writer  (Hebr.,  iv,  7;  Acts, "i,  15-10;  iv,  25).  Finally, 
they  appealed  to  Scripture  as  to  an  irresistible  au- 
thority (Rom.,  passim),  they  supposed  that  parts  of 
Scripture  have  a  typical  sense  such  as  only  God  can 
employ  (John,  xix,  30;  Hebr.,  i,  5;  vii.  3  sqq.),  and 
they  derived  most  important  conclusions  even  from  a 
few  words  or  certain  grammatical  forms  of  Scripture 
(Gal.,  iii,  16;  Hebr..  xii,  20  27).  It  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  the  earliest  Christian  writers  speak  in  the 
same  strain  of  the  Seripturcs.  St.  Clement  of  Rome 
(I  Cor.,  xlv)  tells  his  readers  to  search  the  Scriptures 
for  the  truthful  expressions  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  St . Ire- 
nieus  (Adv.hscr.,  II,  xxxviii,2)  considers  the  Scriptures 
as  Uttered  by  the  Word  of  God  and  His  Spirit.  Ori- 
gen  testifies  that  it  is  granted  by  both  Jews  anil  Chris- 
tians that  the  Bible  was  written  under  (the  influence 
of)  the  Holy  Ghost  (Contra  Cels.,  V.  x);  again,  he 
considers  it  as  proven  by  Christ's  dwelling  in  the  flesh 
that  the  Ijiw  ami  the' iTophcts  were  written  by  a 
heavenly  charisma,  and  that  the  writings  believed  to 
be  the  words  of  ( iod  are  not  men's  work  ( De  princ.,  iv, 
vi).  St.  Clement  of  Alexamlria  receives  the  voice  of 
God  who  has  given  the  Scriptures,  as  a  reliable  proof 
(Strom.,  ii). 

C.  ,4«Wf/i'n<7  to  Eerlc*ia»tical  Documents.— Sol  to 
multiply  patristic  testimony  for  the  Divine  authority 
of  Scripture,  we  may  add  "the  official  doctrine  of  the 
Church  on  the  nature  of  Sacred  Scripture.  The  fifth 
(ecumenical  council  condemned  Theodore  of  Mop- 
suestia  for  his  opposition  against  the  Divine  authority 
of  the  books  of  Solomon,  the  Book  of  Job,  and  the 
Canticle  of  Canticles.  Since  the  fourth  century  the 
teaching  of  the  Church  concerning  the  nature  of  the 
Bible  is  practically  summed  up  in  the  dogmatic  for- 
mula that  God  is  the  author  of  Sacred  Scripture.  Ac- 
cording to  the  first  chapter  of  the  Council  of  Carthage 
(A.  d.  398),  bishops  before  Iwing  consecrated  must  ex- 
press their  belief  in  this  formula,  and  this  profession 
of  faith  is  exacted  of  them  even  to-day.  In  the  thir- 
teenth century,  Innocent  III  imposed  t his  formula  on 
the  Waldenmane;  Clement  IV  exacted  its  acceptance 
from  Michael  Pakrologus,  and  the  emperor  actually 
accepted  it  in  his  letter  to  the  Second  Council  of 
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Lyons  (1 272) .  The  same  formula  was  repeated  in  the 
bttecnth  century  by  Eugenius  IV  in  his  Decree  for  the 
Jacobites,  in  the  sixteenth  century  by  the  Council  of 
irent  (Scss.  IV,  deer,  de  can.  Script.),  and  in  the 
nineteenth  century  by  the  Vatican  Council.  What  is 
implied  in  this  Divine  authorship  of  Sacred  Scripture, 
and  how  it  is  to  be  explained,  has  been  set  forth  in  the 
article  Inspiration. 

III.  Collection  of  Sacred  Books.— What  has 
been  said  implies  that  Scripture  does  not  refer  to  any 
single  book,  but  comprises  a  number  of  books  written 
at  different  times  and  by  different  writers  working 
under  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence  the 
question,  how  could  such  a  collection  be  made,  and 
how  was  it  made  in  point  of  fact? 

A.    Quest  ion  of  Right.— The  main  difficulty  as  to 
the  first  question  (qua. itio  juris)  arises  from  the  fact 
that  a  book  must  be  Divinely  inspired  in  order  to  lay 
claim  to  the  dignity  of  being  regarded  as  Scripture. 
Various  methods  have  been  suggested  for  ascertain- 
ing the  fact  of  inspiration.    It  has  been  claimed  that 
so-called  internal  criteria  are  sufficient  to  lead  us  to 
the  knowledge  of  this  fact,    But  on  closer  investiga- 
tion they  prove  inadequate.  ( 1 )  Miracles  and  prophe- 
cies require  a  Divine  intervention  in  order  that  they 
may  happen,  not  in  order  that  they  mav  be  recorded; 
hence  a  work  relating  miracles  or  prophecies  is  not 
necessarily  inspired.    (2)  The  so-called  ethico-ws- 
thetic  criterium  is  inadequate.    It  fails  to  establish 
that  certain  portions  of  Scripture  are  inspired  writ- 
ings, e.  g.,  the  genealogical  tables,  and  the  summary 
accounts  of  the  kings  of  Juda,  while  it  favours  the  in- 
spiration of  several  post-Apostolic  works,  e.  g.,  of  the 
''Imitation  of  Christ",  and  of  the  "Epist  les"  of 
St.  Ignatius  Martyr.    (3)  The  same  must  be  said  of 
the  jwychologieal  criterium,  or  the  effect  which  the 
perusal  of  Scripture  produces  in  the  heart  of  the 
reader.    Such  emotions  are  subjective,  and  vary  in 
different  readers.    The  Epistle  of  St.  James  appeared 
strawlike  to  Luther,  divine  to  Calvin.     (4)  These 
internal  criteria  are  inadequate  even  if  they  be  taken 
collectively.    Wrong  keys  are  unable  to  open  a  lock 
whether  they  be  used  singly  or  collectively. 

Other  students  of  this  subject  have  endeavored  to 
establish  Apostolic  authorship  as  a  criterium  of  in- 
spiration. But  this  answer  does  not  give  us  a 
criterium  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Testament 
books,  nor  does  it  touch  the  inspiration  of  the  (ios- 
pels  of  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke,  neither  of  whom  was  an 
Apostle.  Besides,  the  Apostles  were  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  infallibility  in  their  teaching,  and  in  their 
w"V,n.K .,as  far  tuj  lt  ^rmed  part  of  their  teaching;  but 
infallibility  in  writing  does  not  imply  inspiration. 
ruT1"'?  wn,mKsof  *he  Roman  pontiff  mav  be  infal- 
lible, but  they  are  not  inspired;  God  is  not  their 
author.  Nor  can  the  criterium  of  inspiration  be 
placed  in  the  testimony  of  historv.  For  inspiration 
is  a  supernatural  fact,  known  only  "to  God  and  prob- 
ably to  the  inspired  writer.  Hence  human  testimony 
concerning  inspiration  is  based,  at  best,  on  the  testi- 
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moiiy  of  one  person  who  is,  naturally  shaking,  an  in- 
terested party  in  the  matter  concerning  which  he  tes- 
tifies. The- history  of  the  false  prophets  of  former 
times  as  well  as  of  our  own  dav  teaches  us  the  futility 
of  such  testimony.  It  is  true  that  minifies  and 
prophecy  may.  at  times,  confirm  such  human  testi- 
mony as  to  the  inspiration  of  a  work.  But,  in  the 
hrst  place,  not  all  inspired  writers  have  been  prophets 
or  workers  of  miracles;  in  the  second  place,  in  order 
that  prophecies  or  miraeli-s  mav  serve  as  proof  of  in- 
spiration, it  nitis!  be  dear  that  the  miracles  wen-  per- 
formed, and  the  prophecies  wen-  uttered,  to  establish 
the  fact  in  question;  in  the  third  place,  if  this  condi- 
tion be  verified,  the  testimony  for  inspiration  is  no 
longer  merely  human,  hut  it  has  become  Divine.  No 
one  will  doubt  the  sufficiency  of  Divine  testimony  to 
establish  the  fact  of  inspiration;  on  the  other  hand, 


no  one  can  deny  the  need  of  such  testimony  in  order 
that  we  may  distinguish  with  certainty  between  an 
inspired  and  a  non-inspired  book. 

l  i%  %°'\?f  Fact.  —lt  is  a  rather  difficult  prob- 

em  to  state  with  certainty,  how  and  when  the  several 
books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  were  received 
as  sacred  by  the  religious  community.  Deut.  xxxi  9 
24  sqq.,  informs  us  that  Moses  delivered  the  Book  of" 
the  Law  to  the  Levitea  and  the  ancients  of  Israel  to  be 
deposited    in  the  side  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant"- 
according  to  Deut.,  xvii  18,  the  king  had  to  procure 
for  himself  a  copy  of  at  least  apart  of  the  book,  so  as 
to  " read  it  all  the  days  of  his  life ".    Josue  (xxiv  2(S) 
added  his  portion  to  the  law-book  of  Israel,  and' this 
may  t>e  regarded  as  the  second  step  in  the  collection 
of  the  Old  Testament  wntings.    Acconiing  to  Is., 
xxxiv,  16,  and  Jer   xxxvi,  4,  the  prophets  Isaios  ami 
Jcremias  collected  their  respective  prophetic  utter- 
ances   The  words  of  II  Par.,  xxix,  30,  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  m  the  days  of  King  Esechias  there  either 
existed  or  originated  a  collection  of  the  Psalms  of 
David  and  of  Asaph.    From  Prov.,  xxv,  1,  one  may 
infer  that  about  the  same  time  there  was  made  a  col- 
lection of  the  Solomonic  writings,  which  mav  have 
have  been  added  to  the  collection  of  psalms.  *  In  the 
Becond  century  B.C.  the  Minor  Prophets  had  been  col- 
lected into  one  work  (Ecelus.,  xlix,  12)  which  is  cited 
in  Acts,  vii,  42,  as  "the  books  of  the  prophets".  The 
expressions  found  in  Dan.,  ix,  2,  and  I  Mach.,  xii  9 
suggest  that  even  these  smaller  collections  had  been 
gathered  into  a  larger  body  of  sacred  books.    Such  a 
larger  collection  is  certainly  implied  in  the  words 
II  Moch.,  u,  13,  and  the  prologue  of  Ecclesiasticus. 
Since  these  two  passages  mention  the  main  divisions 
of  the  Old-Testament  canon,  this  latter  must  have 
been  completed,  at.  least  with  regard  to  the  earlier 
books,  during  the  course  of  the  second  century  n.  c. 

It  is  generally  granted  that  the  Jews  in  the  time  of 
Jesus  Christ  acknowledged  as  canonical  or  included 
in  their  collection  of  sacred  writings  all  the  so-called 
protocanonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Christ 
and  the  Apostles  endorsed  this  faith  of  the  Jews,  so 
that  we  have  Divine  authority  for  their  Scriptural 
character.    As  there  arc  solid  reasons  for  maintain- 
ing that  some  of  the  New-Testament  writers  made  use 
of  the  Septuogint  version  which  contained  the  deute- 
rocanonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  these  latier 
too  are  in  so  far  attested  as  part  of  Sacred  Scrip- 
ture.   Again,  II  Pet.,  iii,  15-ltf,  ranks  all  the  Epis- 
tles of  St.  Paul  with  the  "other  scriptures",  and  I 
Tim.,  v,  18,  seems  to  quote  Luke,  x,  7,  and  to  place  it 
on  a  level  with  Deut.,  xxv,  4.    But  these  arguments 
for  the  canonicity  of  the  deuterocanonical  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  and  of  the 
Gospl  of  St.  Luke  do  not  exclude  all  reasonable 
doubt.    Only  the  Church,  the  infallible  bearer  of  tra- 
dition, can  furnish  us  invincible  certaintv  as  to  the 
number  of  the  Divinely  inspired  books  of  both  the 
Old  and  the  NewTcstament.  See  Canon  of  theIIoly 
Scriptures. 

IV.  Division  of  Scripture.  A.  Old  and  \ew 
Testaments. — As  the  two  dispensations  of  grace  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  the  advent,  of  Jesus  are 
called  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  (Matt.,  xxvi, 
28;  II  Cor.,  iii,  14),  so  were  the  inspired  writings  be- 
longing to  either  economy  of  grace  from  the  earliest 
times  called  books  of  the  Old  or  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  simply  the  Old  or  the  New  Testament.  This 
name  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  inspired  writings 
has  been  practically  common  among  Ijitin  Chris- 
tians from  the  time  of  Tertullian,  though  Tertullian 
himself  frequently  employs  the  name  "Instrumen- 
t urn  "  or  legally  authentic  document  ;  Cassiodoms  uses 
the  title  "Sacred  Pandects",  or  sacred  digest  of  law. 

B.  Protocnnnnical  and  Deuterocanonical . — The 
word  "cation"  denoted  at  first  the  material  rule,  or 
instrument,  employed  in  various  trades;  in  a  mcta- 
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phorical  sense  it  signified  the  form  of  perfection  that 
had  to  be  attained  in  the  various  arts  or  trades.  In 
this  metaphorical  sense  some  of  the  early  Fathers 
urged  the  canon  of  truth,  the  canon  of  tradition,  the 
canon  of  faith,  the  canon  of  the  Church  against  the 
erroneous  tenets  of  the  earlv  heretics  (St.  Clem.,  "I 
Cor.",  vii;  Clem,  of  Alex.,  ".Strom.",  xvi;  Orig.,  "De 
princip. ",  IV,  ix;  etc. ).  St.  Iremeus  employed  another 
metaphor,  calling  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  canon  of  truth 
(Adv.  h»r..  Ill,  xi) ;  St.  Isidore  of  Pelusium  applies  the 
name  to  all  the  inspired  writings  (Epist .  i v,  14 ) .  About 
the  time  of  St.  Augustine  (Contra  Crescent.,  II,  xxxix) 
and  St.  Jerome  (Prolog,  gal.),  the  word  "canon'  " 
to  denote  the  collection  of  Sacred  Scriptures; 
later  writers  it  is  used  practically  in  the  sense  of  i 
logueof  inspired  books.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  Sixtua 
Senensis,  O.P.,  distinguished  between  protocanonieal 
and  deuterocanonical  books.  This  distinction  does 
not  indicate  a  difference  of  authority,  but  only  a  dif- 
ference of  time  at  which  the  books  were  recognized 
by  the  whole  Church  as  Divinelv  inspired.  Deutero- 
canonical, therefore,  are  those  books  concerning  the 
inspiration  of  which  some  Churches  doubted  more  or 
less  seriously  for  a  time,  but  which  were  accepted  by 
the  whole  Church  as  really  inspired,  after  the  ques- 
tion had  been  thoroughly  investigated.  As  to  the 
Old  TntMmt,  the  Hooks  of  Tobias.  Judith,  Wisdom, 
Eeclesiasticus,  Baruch.  I,  II  Machabees,  and  also 
Esther,  x,  4-xvi.  24,  Daniel,  iii,  24-90,  xiii.  1-xiv,  42, 
are  in  this  sense-  deuterocanonical;  the  same  must  be 
said  of  the  following  New-Testament  books  and  por- 
tions: Hebrews,  James,  II  Peter,  II,  III  John,  Jude, 
Apocalypse,  Mark,  xiii,  9-20.  Luke  xxii,  4H-M;  John, 
vu,  53-viii.  11.  Protestant  writers  often  call  the 
deuterocanonical  Hooks  of  the  Old  Testament  the 
Apocrypha. 

C.  Tripartite  Dirisum  of  Testatnenls.—T\w  pro- 
logue of  Ecclcsiasticus  shows  that  the  Old-Testament 
books  were  divided  into  three  parts,  the  Law,  the 
Prophets,  and  the  Writings  (the  Hagiographa).  The 
same  division  is  mentioned  in  Luke,  xxiv,  44,  and  has 
been  kept  by  the  later  Jews.  The  Iaw  or  the  Torah 
comprises  only  the  Pentateuch.  The  second  part, 
contains  two  sections:  the  former  Prophets  (Josue, 
Judges,  Samuel,  and  Kings),  and  the  latter  Prophets 
flsaias,  Jeremias,  Ezechiel,  and  the  Minor  Prophets, 
called  the  Twelve,  and  counted  as  one  book).  The 
thin!  division  embraces  three  kinds  of  hooks:  first 
poetical  books  (Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job);  second! v,  the 
five  Megilloth  or  Rolls  (Canticle  of  Canticles,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Eeclesiastcs,  Esther);  thirdly,  the 
three  remaining  books  (Daniel,  Esdras,  Paralitio- 
menon).  Hence,  adding  the  five  books  of  the  first 
division  to  the  eight  of  the  second,  and  the  eleven  of 
the  third,  the  entire  Canon  of  the  Jewish 
embraces  twenty-four  books.  Another 
connects  Ruth  with  the  Book  of  Judges,  and 
tations  with  Jeremias,  and  thus  reduces  the  number 
of  the  books  in  the  Canon  to  twenty-two.  The  divi- 
sion of  the  New-Testament  hooks  into  the  Gospel  and 
the  Apostle  (Evangclium  et  Apostolus,  Evangelia  et 
Apostoli,  Evangelieaet  Apostolical  Iwgan  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  (St.  Ignatius,  "Ad 
Philad.",  v;  "Epist.  ml  Diogn.,  xi)  ami  was  com- 
monly adopted  about  the  end  of  the  second  renturv 
(St  Iren  ,  ftAdv.  har.M.  I.  iii;  Tert.,  "  De  pnesrr.'\ 
xxxiv;  St  Clem,  of  Alex  .  "Strom.",  VII,  iii;  etc.); 
but  the  more  recent  Fathers  did  not  adh.-re  to  it.  It 
Juts  hrm  found  more  convenient  to  divide  l*>th  the 
Old  Testament  and  the  New  into  four,  or  still  l  tetter 
into  three  parts.  The  four  parts  distinguish  between 
legal,  historical,  didactic  or  doctrinal,  and  prophetic 
[ss.ks,  while  the  tripartite  division  adds  the  legal 
books  (the  Pentateuch  and  the  Gospels)  to  the  histori- 
cal and  retains  the  other  two  classes,  i.  e.,  the  didactic 
and  the  prophetic  books. 

D.  Arrangt  meni  of  Hook*.— The  catalogue  of  the 


Council  of  Trent  arranges  the  inspired  books  partly  in 
a  topological,  partly  in  a  chronological  order.  In  the 
Old  Testament,  we  have  first  all  the  historical  books, 
excepting  the  two  books  of  the  Machabees  which  were 
supposed  to  have  been  written  last  of  all.  These  his- 
torical books  are  arranged  according  to  the  order  of 
time  of  which  they  treat ;  the  books  of  Tobias,  Ju- 
dith, and  Esther,  however,  occupy  the  last  place  be- 
cause they  relate  personal  historv.  The  body  of  di- 
dactic works  occupies  the  second  place  in  the  Canon, 
being  arranged  in  the  order  of  time  at  which  the 
writers  are  supposed  to  have  lived.  The  third  place 
is  assigned  to  the  Prophets,  first  the  four  Major  and 
twelve  Minor  Prophets,  according  to  their 
chronological  order.  The  Council  follows 
a  similar  method  in  the  arrangement  of  the  New-Tes- 
tament books.  The  first  place  is  given  to  the  histori- 
cal books,  i.  e.,  the  Gospels  and  the  Book  of  Acts;  the 
Gospels  follow  the  order  of  their  reputed  composition. 
The  second  place  is  occupied  bv  the  didactic  books, 
the  Pauline  Epistles  preceding  the  Catholic.  The 
former  are  enumerated  according  to  the  order  of  digtut  y 
of  the  addresses  and  according  to  the  importance  of  the 
matter  treated.  Hence  results  the  series:  Romans;!, 
II  Corinthians;  Galatians;  Ephesians;  Philippians; 
Colossians;  I,  II  Thessalonians;  I.  II  Timothy; 
Titus;  Philemon; the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  occupies 
the  last  place  on  account  of  its  late  reception  into 
the  canon.  In  its  disposition  of  the  Catholic  Epistles 
the  Council  follows  the  so-called  western  order:  1,  II 
Peter;  I,  II,  III  John;  James;  Jude;  ourVulgate  edition 
follows  the  oriental  order  (James;  I,  II  Peter;  I,  II.  Ill 
John;  Jude)  which  seems  to  be  based  on  Gal.,  ii,  9. 
The  Apocalypse  occupies  in  the  New  Testament  the 
place  corresponding  to  that  of  the  Prophets  in  the  Old 
Testament. 

E.  Liturgical  Division— The  needs  of  liturgy  oc- 
casioned a  division  of  the  inspired  books  into  smaller 
parts.  At  the  time  of  the  Apostles  it  was  a  received 
custom  to  rem!  in  the  synagogue  service  of  the  sab- 
bath-day  a  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  (Acts,  xv,  21) 
and  a  part  of  the  Prophets  (Luke,  iv,  16;  Acts  xm, 
15,  27).  Hence  the  Pentateuch  has  been  divided  into 
fifty-four  "parashas"  according  to  the  number  of 
sahliaths  in  the  intercalary  lunar  year.     To  each  pa- 


corresponds  a  division  of  the  prophetic  writ- 
•alled  haphtara.    The  Talmud  speaks  of  more 


minute  divisions,  t#*ukim,  which  almost  resemble 
ou-  verses.  The  Church  transferred  to  the  Christian 
Sunday  the  Jewish  custom  of  reading  part  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  assemblies  of  the  faithful,  but  soon 
added  to,  or  replaced,  the  JewisJi  lessons  by  parts 
of  the  New  Testament  (St.  Just.,  "IApoL".  Ixvn; 
Tert..  "  De  pnescr  ",  xxxvi,  etc.).  Since  the  particular 
churches  differed  in  the  selection  of  the  Sunday  read- 
ings, this  custom  did  not  occasion  any  generally  re- 
ceived division  in  the  books  of  the  New  Testament. 
Besides,  from  the  end  of  the  fifth  century,  the*'  Nin- 
dav  lessons  were  no  longer  taken  in  order,  but  the  sec- 
tions were  chosen  as  they  fitted  in  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical feasts  and  seasons. 

F.  Division*  lo  facilitate  reference—  For  the  con- 
venience of  readers  and  students  the  text  had  to  be 
divided  more  uniformly  than  we  have  hitherto  seen. 
Such  divisions  nre  traced  back  toTatian.  in  the  sec- 
ond century.  Ammonius,  in  the  third,  divided  the 
Gosjicl  text  into  1102  «<AdXo«i  in  order  to  facilitate 
a  Gospel  harmony.  Eusebius,  Euthalius.  and  others 
carried  on  this  work  of  division  in  the  following  cen- 
turies, so  that  in  the  fifth  or  sixth  the  Gospels  were 
divided  int..  31X  parts  (tititli),  the  Epistles  into  Izi 
(capit'rfn),  and  the  Apocalypse  into  !Hi  (24  nernwnes, 
72  capilula).  Cassiodorus  relates  that  the  Old-Testa- 
ment text  w:ts  divided  into  v  arious  parts  (De  inst.  div. 
lit.,  I,  ii).  But  all  these  various  partitions  were  too 
imperfect  and  t<*>  uneven  for  practical  use,  especially 
when  in  the  thirteenth  century  concordances  (see 
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Concordances)  began  to  be  constructed.  About  this 
■me,  Card,  btepr.cn  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, who  died  122S,  divided  all  the  books  of 
Scripture  uniformly  into  chapters,  a  division  which 
found  its  way  almost  immediately  into  the  codices  of 
tne  V  ulgate  version  and  even  into  some  codices  of  t  he 
original  texts,  and  passed  into  all  the  printed  editions 
alter  the  invention  of  printing.  As  the  chapters  were 
too  long  for  ready  reference  Cardinal  Hugh  of  St.. 
CDer  divided  them  into  smaller  sections  which  he  in- 
dicated by  the  capital  letters  A,  B,  etc.  Robert  Ste- 
phen* probably  imitating  R.  Xathan  (1437)divided 
the  chapters  into  verses,  and  published  his  complete 
division  into  chapters  and  verses  first  in  the  Vulgate 
text  (1548),  and  lator  on  also  in  the  Greek  original  of 
the  New  Testament  (1551). 

V  Scripture  and  toe  Church.— Since  Scripture 
is  the  written  word  of  God,  its  contents  are  Divinely 
guaranteed  truths,  revealed  either  in  the  strict  or  the 
wider  sens*?  of  the  word.  Again,  since  the  inspiration 
of  a  writing  cannot  be  known  without  Divine  testi- 
mony, God  must  have  revealed  which  are  the  books 
that  constitute  Sacred  Scripture.  Moreover,  theolo- 
gians teach  that  Christian  Revelation  was  complete  in 
the  Apostles,  and  that  its  deposit  was  entrusted  to 
the  Apostles  to  guard  and  to  promulgate.  Hence  the 
apostolic  deposit  of  Revelation  contained  not  merely 
bucred  Scripture  in  the  abstract,  but  also  the  knowl- 
edge as  to  its  constituent  books.    Scripture,  then,  is 

to  t  he  C 
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an  .Apostolic  deposit  entrusted 


.-buret 


i,  and  to 


the  Church  belongs  its ^Yawfura7imVnis~t ration.  This 
acred  Scripture  in  the  Church  implies  the 


position  of  Sacred ... 
following  consequences: — 

(1)  The  Apostles  promulgated  both  the  Old  and 
New  lestamcnt  as  a  document  received  from  God 
It  is  antecedently  probable  that  God  should  not  cast 
jus  written  Word  upon  men  as  a  mere  windfall,  com- 
ing from  no  known  authority,  but  that  he  should  en- 
trust its  publication  to  the  care  of  those  whom  he  was 
sending  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nations,  and  with 
whom  he  had  promised  to  be  for  all  days,  even  to  the 
consummation  of  the  world.  In  conformity  with  this 
principle,  St.  Jerome  (De  script,  eccl.)  sa'vs  of  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Mark:  "When  Peter  had  heard  it,  he 
both  approved  of  it  and  ordered  it  to  be  read  in  the 
churches".  The  Fathers  testify  to  the  promulgation 
of  Scripture  by  the  Apostles  where  they  treat  of  the 
transmission  of  the  inspired  writings. 

(2)  The  transmission  of  the  inspired  writings  con- 
sists in  the  delivery  of  Scripture  by  the  Apostles  to 
their  successors  with  the  right,  the  duty,  and  the 
power  to  continue  its  promulgation,  to  preserve  its  in- 
tegrity and  identity,  to  explain  its  meaning,  to  use  it 
in  proving  and  illustrating  Catholic  teaching,  to  op- 
pose and  condemn  any  attack  upon  its  doctrine,  or  any 
abuse  of  its  meaning.    We  may  infer  all  this  from  the 
character  of  the  inspired  writings  and  the  nature  of 
the  Apostolate;  but  it  is  also  attested  by  some  of  the 
weightiest  writers  of  the  early  Church.  St.  Iremrua  in- 
sists upon  these  points  against  the  Gnostics,  who  ap- 
pealed toScripture as  to  private  historical  documents. 
He  excludes  this  Gnostic  view,  first  by  insisting  on  the 
mission  of  the  Apostles  and  upon  the  succession  in  the 
Apostolate,  especially  as  seen  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 
(llwr     III,  3-4);  secondly,  bv  showing  that  the 
preaching  of  the  Apostles  continued  by  their  suc- 
cessors contains  a  supernatural  guarantee  of  infaUi- 

Ill,  24);  thirdly,  by  combining  the  Apostolic  succes- 
^u"  .  thc  "upcmatural  guarantee  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  (liter  IV ,  2<i>.  It  seems  plain  that,  if  Scrip- 
ture cannot  be  regarded  as  a  private  historical  docu- 
ment on  account  of  the  official  mission  of  the  Apostles, 
on  account  of  the  official  succession  in  the  Apostolate 
of  their  successors,  or.  account  of  t  he  assistance  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  promisr-d  to  the  Apostles  and  their  slic- 
es, the  promulgation  of  Scripture,  the  prescrva- 


of  l  L^  '?te8r,ty  and  identity  and  the  explanation 
of   s  meaning  must  belong  to  the  Apostles  and  their 

ca^Tvte»8KUCCe88°.r8\ .  The  fa™  P"»ciples  are  advo- 
52?  pUm  eXa,,dr,anL  doctor.  (De 

Ki\ tSrl  *  ^at  a|0ne",  he  says,  "is  to  be  be- 
lli ,  ,  wh,oh  In  nothing  differs  from  the 
ecclo8,ast,caI  and  Apostolical  tradition  ".  In  another 
passage  (in  Matth.  tr.  XXIX,  n.  46-47),  he  rejects  the 
contention  urged  by  the  hectics  "as  often '2 they 
bring  forward  canonical  Scriptures  in  which  every 
Christian  agrees  and  believes '\  that  "in  the  houses  is 

fi?th  ;;f°[  from  Jt  <the  Church)  aW 
the  sound  hath  gone  forth  into  all  the  earth,  and  their 
words  unto  the  ends  of  the  world  ".    That  theAfrican 

wirds'ofTT  r h  t,hIcv,Akxttndria»- ia  clear  from  tte 
words  of  rertullian  (De  pnesenpt.,  nn.  15,  19;.  He 

protests  against  the  admission  of  heretics  "to  any  dis- 
cussion whatever  touching  the  Scriptures"  "This 
question  should  be  first  proposed,  which  is  now  the 
only  one  to  be  discussed,  'To  whom  belongs  the  faith 
fetfe  whose  are  the  Scriptures'?  .  .  .  For  the  true 
hcripturea  and  the  true  expositions  and  all  the  true 
Christian  traditions  will  be  wherever  both  the  true 
Christian  rule  and  faith  shall  be  shown  to  be"  St 
Augustine  endorses  the  same  position  when  he'savs' 
1  should  not  believe  the  Gospel  except  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Catholic  Church"  (Con.  epist.  Mani- 
cha?i,  fundam.,  n.  6). 

(3)  By  virtue  of  its  official  and  permanent  promul- 
gation, Scripture  is  a  public  document,  the  Divine  au- 
thority of  which  is  evident  to  all  the  members  of  the 
Church. 

(4)  The  Church  necessarily  possesses  a  text  of 
.Scripture,  which  is  internally  authentic,  or  substan- 
tially identical  with  the  original.  Any  form  or  ver- 
sion of  the  text,  the  internal  authenticity  of  which  the 
Church  has  approved  either  bv  its  universal  and 
constant  use,  or  by  a  formal  declaration,  enjoys  the 
character  of  external  or  public  authenticity,  i.'e.,  its 
conformity  with  the  original  must  not  Vnerelv  be 
presumed  juridically,  but  must  be  admitted  as  certain 
on  account  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church. 

(5)  The  authentic  text,  legitimately  promulgated, 
is  a  source  and  rule  of  faith,  though  it  remains  only  a 
meana  or  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  teaching 
body  of  the  Church,  which  alone  has  the  right  of  au- 
thoritatively interpreting  Scripture. 

(6)  The  administration  and  custody  of  Scripture  is 
not  entrusted  directly  to  the  whole  Church,  but  to  its 
teaching  body,  though  Scripture  itself  is  the  common 
property  of  the  members  of  the  whole  Church.  While 
the  private  handling  of  Scripture  is  opposed  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  common  property,  its  administrators  are 
bound  to  communicate  its  contents  to  all  the  members 
of  the  Church. 

(7)  Though  Scripture  is  the  property  of  the  Church 
alone,  those  outside  her  pale  may  use  it  as  a  means  of 
discovering  or  entering  the  Church.  But  Tertullian 
shows  that  they  have  no  right  to  apply  Scripture  to 
their  own  purposes  or  to  turn  it  against  the  Church. 
He  also  teaches  Catholics  how  to  contest  the  right  of 
heretics  to  appeal  to  Scripture  at  all  (by  a  kind  of  de- 
murrer), before  arguing  with  them  on  single  points  of 
Scriptural  doctrine. 

(8)  The  rights  of  the  teaching  body  of  the  Church 
include  also  that  of  issuing  and  enforcing  decrees  for 
promoting  the  right  use,  or  preventing  the  abuse  of 
Scripture.  Not  to  mention  the  definition  of  the 
Canon  (see  Canon),  the  Council  of  Trent  issued  two 
decrees  concerning  the  Vulgate  (see  Vulgate),  and  a 
decree  concerning  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  (see 
Exegesis;  Hermenetttics),  and  this  last  enactment 
was  repeated  in  a  more  stringent  form  by  the  Vatican 
Council  (seas.  Ill,  Cone.  Tnd.,  scsb.  IV).  The  vari- 
ous decisions  of  the  Biblical  Commission  derive  their 
binding  force  from  this  same  right  of  the  teaching 
body  of  thc  Church.    (Cf.  Staplcton,  Princ.  Fid. 
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Demon  r  X-XI;  Wilhelm  and  Sconncll,  "  Manual 
of  Catholic  Theology  ".  London,  1890,  I,  61  sqq.; 
Scheeben,  "  Handbuch  der  katholischen  Dogmatik  , 
Freiburg,  1873,  I,  126  sqq.). 

VI.  Attitude  or  the  Church  towards  the 
Reading  or  the  Bible  in  the  Vernacular. — The 
attitude  of  the  Church  as  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in 
the  vernacular  may  be  inferred  from  the  Church's 
practice  and  legislation.  It  haB  been  the  practice  of 
the  Church  to  provide  newly-converted  nations,  as 
soon  as  possible,  with  vernacular  versions  of  the 
Scriptures;  hence  the  early  Latin  and  oriental  trans- 
lations, the  versions  existing  among  the  Armenians, 
the  Slavonians,  the  Goths,  the  Italians,  the  French, 
and  the  partial  renderings  into  English.  As  to  the 
legislation  of  the  Church  on  this  subject,  we  may  di- 
vide its  history  into  three  large  periods: — 

(1)  During  the  course  of  the  first  millennium  of  her 
existence,  the  Church  did  not  promulgate  any  law 
concerning  the  reading  of  Scripture  in  the  vernacular. 
The  faithful  were  rather  encouraged  to  read  the 
Sacred  Books  according  to  their  spiritual  needs  (cf. 
St.  Irenams,  "Adv.  ha?r.'\  Ill,  iv). 

(2)  The  next  five  hundred  years  show  only  local 
regulations  concerning  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  ver- 
nacular. On  2  January,  1080,  Gregory  VII  wrote 
to  the  Duke  of  Bohemia  that  he  could  not  allow  the 
publication  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  language  of  the 
country.  The  letter  was  written  chiefly  to  refuse  the 
petition  of  the  Bohemians  for  permission  to  conduct 
Divine  service  in  the  Slavic  language.  The  pontiff 
feared  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular 
would  lead  to  irreverence  and  wrong  interpretation 
of  the  inspired  text  (St.  Gregory  VII,  "Epist.",  vii,  xi). 
The  second  document  belongs  to  the  t  ime  of  the  Wal- 
densian  and  Albigensian  heresies.  The  Bishop  of 
Mctz  had  written  to  Innocent  III  that  t  here  existed  in 
his  diocese  a  perfect  frenzy  for  the  Bible  in  the  ver- 
nacular. In  1 199  the  pope  replied  that  in  general  the 
desire  to  read  the  Scriptures  was  praiseworthy,  but 
that  the  pract  ice  was  dangerous  for  the  simple  and  un- 
learned ("Epist  ",  II,  cxli;  Hurter.  "Gesch.desPapstes 
Innocent  111".  Hamburg.  18-12.  IV.  501  sqq.).  After 
the  death  of  the  Innocent  III,  the  Synod  o(  Toulouse 
directed  in  122*.)  its  fourteenth  canon  against  the  misuse 
of  Sacred  Scripture  on  the  part  of  the  Cathari:  "pro- 
hibemus,  ne  hbros  Vetoris  et  Xovi  Testamenti  laicis 
permittatur  habere"  (Hefele,  "Concilgesch*',  Frei- 
burg. 1863,  V,  875).  In  1233  the  Synod  of  Tarra- 
gona issued  a  similar  prohibition  in  its  second  canon, 
but  both  these  laws  are  intended  only  for  the  countries 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  respective  Bvnods 
(Hefele.  ibid.,  91S).  The  Third  Synod  of  Oxford,  in 
1  HIS,  owing  to  the  disorders  of  the  Ixdlards,  who  in 
addition  to  their  crimes  of  violence  and  anarchy  had 
introduced  virulent  interpolations  into  the  vernacular 
sacred  text,  issued  a  law  in  virtue  of  which  only  the 
versions  approved  bv  the  local  ordinary  or  the  pro- 
vincial council  wen-  allowed  to  be  read  by  the  laitv 
(Hefele,  op.  cit.,  VI,  817). 

(3)  It  is  only  in  the  Is-ginning  of  the  hist  five  hun- 
dred years  that  we  meet  with  a  general  law  of  the 
Church  concerninit  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  ver- 
nacular. On  21  March,  I'm,  Pius  IV  promulgated  in 
his  Constitution,  "  Dominici  grcgis",  the  Index  of  Pro- 
hibited Books.    According  to  the  third  rule,  the  Old 

1  estamcnt  may  be  re:id  in  the  vernacular  bv  pious  and 
learned  nu  n.  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  bishop, 
as  a  help  to  the  better  understanding  ..f  the  Vulgate. 

the _ fourth  rule  places  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  or 
the  inquisitor  the  power  of  allowing  the  reading  of  the 
.vw  testament  in  the  vernacular  to  lavmco  who  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  their  confessor  or  their 
pastor  ran  profit  by  this  practice.    Sixtus  V  reserved 

h.s  power  to  himself  or  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
he  Index,  and  Clement  VIII  added  this  restriction 
to  the  lounh  rule  of  the  Index,  bv  way  of  appendix. 


Benedict  XIV  required  that  the  vernacular  version 
read  by  laymen  should  be  cither  approved  by  the 
Holy  See  or  provided  with  notes  taken  from  the  writ- 
ings of  the  I- at  hers  or  of  learned  and  pious  authors. 
It  then  became  an  open  question  whether  this  order  of 
Benedict  XIV  was  intended  to  supersede  the  former 
legislation  or  to  further  restrict  it.  This  doubt  was 
not  removed  by  the  next  three  documents:  the  con- 
demnation of  certain  errors  of  the  JanseniBt  Quesnel 
as  to  the  necessity  of  reading  the  Bible,  bv  the  Bull 
"Cnigenitus"  issued  bv  Clement  XI  on  8  Sept.,  1713 
(cf.  Denxinger,  "Enchir.",  nn.  1294-1300);  the  con- 
demnation of  the  same  teaching  maintained  in  the 
Synod  of  Pistoia,  by  the  Bull  "Auctorem  fidei" 
issued  on  28  Aug..  1794,  by  Pius  VI;  the  warning 
against  allowing  the  laity  indiscriminately  to  read 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular,  addressed  to  the 
Bishop  of  Mohileff  bv  Pius  VII.  on  3  Sept.,  1816. 
But  the  Decree  issued  by  the  Sacred  Congregation 
of  the  Index  on  7  Jan.,  1836,  seems  to  render  it  clear 
that  henceforth  the  laitv  may  read  vernacular  ver- 
sions of  the  Scriptures,  if  they  be  either  approved  by 
the  Holy  See,  or  provided  with  notes  taken  from  the 
writings  of  the  Fathers  or  of  learned  Cat  holic  authors. 
The  same  regulation  was  repeated  by  Gregory  XVI  in 
his  Encyclical  of  8  May,  1844.  In  general,  the  Church 
has  alwavs  allowed  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  ver- 
nacular, if  it  was  desirable  for  the  spiritual  needs  of 
her  children;  she  has  forbidden  it  only  when  it  was 
almost  certain  to  cause  serious  spiritual  harm. 

VII.  Other  Scriptural  Questions. — The  history 
of  the  preservation  and  the  propagation  of  the  Scrip- 
ture-text is  told  in  the  articles  Manuscripts  of  the 
Bible;  Codex  Alexandrinub  (etc.);  Versions  or 
the  Bible:  Editionsofthe  Bible;  Criticism  (Text- 
ual); the  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  dealt  with  in 
the  articles  Hermeneitics;  Exegesis;  Commen- 
taries on  the  Bible;  and  Criticism  (Biblical). 
Additional  information  on  the  foregoing  tjuestions  is 
contained  in  the  articles  Introduction;  Testament, 
The  Old;  Testament,  The  New.  The  history  of 
our  English  Version  is  treated  in  the  article  Versions 
or  the  Bible. 

A  list  ot  Catholic  literature  od  Scriptural  subjects  ha.  been 
published  in  the  Amrrimn  Ecetttiattieal  Rrrirw,  xxxi  (Aujrust, 
1904).  1*1-201;  the.  list  is  fiirly  complete  up  to  the  date  of  it» 
publication.  See  also  the  wort"  cited  throughout  the  course  of 
this  article.  Mont  of  the  questions  connected  with  Scripture  are 
treated  in  »4>ecial  articles  throughout  the  course  ol  the  Enct- 
clopkdia.  for  instance,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned  aliove. 
Jerome;  Cssos  or  the  Holt  ft  turn  :«r*;  Concordances  <>r 
the  Bible;  Inspiration  of  the  Bible;  TekTamest.  etc.  hach 
of  these  articles  has  an  abundant  literary  fwl*  1°  i<*  ovn  special 
aspect  of  the  Scripture*. 

A.  J.  Maas. 

Scrope,  Richard.   See  York,  Ancient  See  op. 

Scruple  (Lnt.  Scnt/mlus,  "a  small  sharp,  or 
pointed,  stone",  hence,  in  a  transferred  sense,  "unJ 
easiness  of  mind"),  an  unfounded  apprehension  and 
consequently  unwarranted  fear  that  something  is  a  sun 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  not .  It  is  not  considered 
here  so  much  as  an  isolated  act.  but  nit  her  as  an 
habitual  state  of  mint!  known  to  directors  of  souls  as 
"a  scrupulous  conscience".  St.  Alphonsus  describes 
it  as  a  condition  in  which  one  influenced  by  trifling 
reasons,  and  without  any  solid  foundation,  is  often 
afraid  that  sin  lies  where  it  really  does  not.  This 
anxiety  may  be  entertained  not  only  with  regard  to 
what  is  to  be  done  presently,  but  also  with  regard  to 
what  h:is  l>ecn  done  The  idea  sometimes  obtaining, 
that  scrupulosity  is  in  itself  a  spiritual  benefit  of  some 
sort,  is,  of  course,  a  great  error.  The  providence  of 
God  permits  it  and  can  gather  good  from  it  as  from 
other  forms  of  evil.  That  apart,  however,  it  is  a  bad 
habit  doing  harm,  sometimes  grievously,  to  body  and 
soul.  [ndeed<  persisted  in  with  the  obstinacy  char- 
acteristic of  persons  who  suffer  from  this  malady.  » 
may  entail  the  most  lamentable  consequences  I  he 
judgment  is  seriously  warped,  the  moral  power  tired 
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out  in  futile  combat,  and  then  not  unfrequently  the 
scrupulous  person  makes  shipwreck  of  salvation  either 
on  the  Scylla  of  despair  or  the  Charybdis  of  unheeding 
indulgence  in  vice. 

It  is  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to  make  a  correct 
diagnosis  of  this  disease.  Hence  especially  guides  of 
consciences  should  be  familiar  with  the  symptoms  that 
betray  its  presence  as  well  as  with  the  causes  which 
commonly  give  rise  to  it.  For  one  thing,  the  con- 
fessor should  not  confound  a  delicate  with  a  scrupu- 
lous conscience,  neither  Bhould  he  interpret  the  rea- 
sonable solicitude  sometimes  discernible  in  those  who 
an-  trying  to  emerge  from  a  life  of  sin  as  a  sign  of 
scrupulosity.  Then,  too,  ordinarily  he  ought  not  to 
hastily  reach  this  conclusion  on  the  very  first  experi- 
ence of  his  penitent.  It  is  true  there  ore  eases  of 
scruples  which  may  be  r«"cognizcd  from  the  start,  but 
this  is  not  the  rule.  Some  special  indications  that  per- 
sons are  really  scrupulous,  generally  adopted  by  tneo- 
logians,  arc  those  enumerated  by  Lacroix.  Among 
these  is  a  certain  rooted  attachment  to  their  own 
opinion  which  makes  them  unwilling  to  abide  by  the 
judgment  of  those  whom  they  consult,  even  though 
these  latter  have  every  title  to  deference.  In  conse- 
quence, they  go  from  one  confessor  to  another,  change 
tneir  convictions  with  hardly  a  shadow  of  motive,  and 
arc  tortured  by  an  overshadowing  dread  that  sin 
lurks  in  everything  they  do,  and  say,  and  think. 
The  scrupulous  may,  and  ought  to,  act  in  defiance 
of  their  misgivings,  i.  e.  against  their  so-called  con- 
science. Nor  can  they,  therefore,  be  impeached  aa 
acting  in  a  state  of  practical  doubt.  The  unreal 
phantasm  that  affrights  their  imagination,  or  the  un- 
substantial consideration  that  offers  itself  to  their 
disturbed  reason,  has  no  validity  against  the  con- 
science onee  formed  upon  the  pronouncement  of  the 
confessor  or  in  some  other  equally  trustworthy  fash- 
ion. In  the  various  perplexities  as  to  the  lawfulness 
of  their  actions  they  are  not  bound  to  employ  any 
such  scrutiny  as  would  be  incumbent  upon  persons  in 
a  normal  condition.  They  are  not  bound  to  repeat 
anything  of  former  confessions  unless  they  are  sure, 
without  protracted  examination,  that  it  is  a  mortal 
sin  and  has  never  been  properly  confessed. 

Their  chief  remedy  is,  having  reposed  confidence  in 
some  confessor,  to  obey  his  decisions  and  commands 
entirely  and  absolutely.  They  are  counselled  also  to 
avoid  idleness,  and  thus  to  close  the  avenue  of  ap- 
proach to  the  wild  conjectures  and  strangeponderings 
responsible  for  so  manv  of  their  worries.  They  should 
remove  the  cause  of  their  scruples  in  so  far  as  it  may 
have  been  of  their  own  choosing.  Hence  they  are  to 
guard  against  the  reading  of  aseetical  books  of  a 
rigorist  trend  and  any  intercourse  with  those  afflicted 
in  the  same  way  as  themselves.  If  the  source  of 
their  scruples  be  ignorance — for  example,  with  regard 
to  the  obligation  of  some  commandment  —they  are  to 
be  instructed,  discretion  being  used  in  the  imparting 
of  the  necessary  informat ion.  If  it  be  a  propensity  to 
melancholy,  certain  harmless  pleasures  and  rational 
enjoyments  may  be  employed  with  advantage.  Con- 
fessors to  whom  falls  the  difficult  task  of  receiving  the 
confessions  of  these  haras**!  souls  are  to  carefully  in- 

fuire  into  the  origin  of  the  anxieties  laid  before  tncm. 
hey  are  to  treat  their  unhappy  penitents  in  general 
with  great,  kindness.  Occasionally,  however,  some  de- 
gree of  severity  may  be  useful  when  the  penitent  shows 
an  extreme  tenacit  y  in  adhering  to  his  own  unreasonable 
view  of  the  situation.  As  a  rule,  the  confessor's  an- 
swers to  t  he  innumerable  troubles  submitted  should  be 
clear,  unaccompanied  bv  reasons,  and  so  unhesitating 
as  to  inspire  courage.  He  should  not  permit  the  pres- 
entation indefinitely  of  the  various  doubts,  much  less, 
of  course,  the  repetition  of  past  confessions.  Finally, 
he  may  sometimes  do  what  should  hardly  ever  be 
done  in  any  other  instance,  that  is.  forbid  the  penitent 
to  have  recourse  to  another  confessor. 
XIII.- 41 


Sum,  Manual  of  Moral  ThtoUvy  (Now  York.  1808);  St. 
Ai.piioNsiB  Liotiom.  Thtologia  moral  i*  (Tumi.  ISftS);  Oexicot, 
Thfnlogur  moral  u  inttilultone*  I  I-ouvmn,  1898) ;  Bali.ebi.ni.  Oput 
thtotogicum  moral,  (Prato,  18U8). 

Joseph  F.  Delant. 

Scrutiny  (Lat.  scrtUinium  from  acrutari  to  search, 
to  investigate),  a  term  variously  employed  in  canon 
law.  (1)  In  promotion  to  orders  a  scrutiny  or  ex- 
amination of  the  candidate  is  to  be  made  according 
to  the  warning  of  the  Apostle:  "Impose  not  hands 
lightly  upon  any  man"  (I  Tim.,  v,  22).  That  the 
practice  is  ancient  is  testified  to  by  St.  Cyprian  (who 
died  in  25S)  in  his  thirty-eighth  epistle.  The  ninth 
canon  of  the  Council  of  N  ica*a  (326)  supposes  the  scru- 
tiny of  candidates  to  be  already  in  use.  Many  later 
synods  enforced  and  defined  more  exactly  this  scru- 
tiny of  those  who  aspired  to  orders.  The  present 
discipline  is  laid  down  by  the  Council  of  Trent  (Sess. 
XXIII,  Cap.  v,  dc  ref  ),  though  its  observance  in 
every  detail  has  not  been  reduced  to  practice  in  all 
countries.  A  three-fold  scrutiny  is  ordered:  first, 
through  the  inquiry  into  the  qualities  of  the  candi- 
dates by  the  parish  priest  and  teachers  and  by  public 
proclamation  in  tho  Church.  The  information  thus 
obtained  is  to  be  embodied  in  a  testimonial  letter 
to  the  bishop.  Secondly,  shortly  before  ordination 
through  the  bishop  himself  and  ecclesiastical  |>ersons 
appointed  to  examine  into  the  morals,  with,  and  doc- 
trine of  the  candidates.  Thirdly,  through  the  cere- 
monial form  prescribed  bv  the  Pontificate  Romanum 
for  the  ordination  of  a  deacon  or  priest.  (2)  Scru- 
tiny is  also  a  form  of  ecclesiastical  election  and  is  made 
either  by  written  ballot  or  by  pronouncing  the  chosen 
name  before  legitimate  scrutators  alone.  It  is  the 
usual  form  for  electing  the  pope.  (See  Papal  Elec- 
tions.) (3)  Scrutiny  is  also  the  term  for  the  exam- 
ination of  catechumens  before  baptism.  In  ancient 
times  there  were  three  such  scrutinies  and  later  on  the 
number  was  increased  to  seven.  From  the  Middle 
Ages  onwards  owing  to  the  fact  that  most  who  re- 
ceived baptism  were  infants  t  he  prescribed  scrutinies 
were  reduced  to  that  now  found  in  the  ritual  for  con- 
ferring baptism.  The  subject-matter  of  these  scru- 
tinies was  the  faith  and  dispositions  of  the  candidate. 

Werni.  Jtu  Drcrrtaiium,  II  (Rome,  1899). 

William  H.  W.  Fanning. 

Sculpture.— In  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  sculp- 
ture is  the  art  of  representing  in  bodily  form  men,  ani- 
mals, and  other  objects  in  stone,  bronie,  ivory,  clay 
and  similar  materials,  whether  the  objects  repre- 
sented actually  exist  in  nature  or  are  the  creation  of 
the  imagination  of  the  artist.  A  more  concise  and  ex- 
act definition  of  sculpture  is  the  art  which  represents 
beauty  in  bodilv  form  by  means  of  figures  entirely  or 
partly  in  the  round.  Sculpture  therefore  depicts  the 
beauty  of  the  corporeal  world,  not  as  does  painting  by 
means  of  an  illusory  representation  upon  a  flat  col- 
oured surface,  but  Bv  imitating  in  a  solid  substance 
these  bodies  in  their  entirety,  and  achieving  the  effect 
by  means  of  form  alone.  This  effect  is  called  plastic 
beauty.  Sculpture  therefore  does  not  include  land- 
scape" with  its  accompanying  vegetation,  nor  the 
phenomena  of  light  and  shade,  which  play  such  an 
important  part  in  painting.  Inasmuch  as  sculpture 
represents  bodies  in  their  actual  form  and  contours, 
its  favourite  subject,  in  contrast  to  painting,  is  the 
single  figure.  And  tis  the  single  figure  never  appears 
in  close  relation  with  its  surroundings  the  significance 
of  its  personality  is  presented  in  a  more  effective  and 
powerful  manner,  particularly  so  because  it  is  usu- 
ally raised  above  its  surroundings  by  means  of  a 
pedestal,  and  is  placed  in  the  most  advantageous 
light  bv  a  suitable  background.  By  these  means  the 
statue  iieeomes  a  monument,  in  which  the  character- 
istic traits  of  a  personality  are  perpetuated  with  ar- 
tistic charm.    These  attributes  of  the  statue  render  it 
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difficult  for  sculpture  to  combine  several  figures  in  a 
group  in  which  detail  is  necessarily  subordinated  to 
the  whole.  The  most  important  principle  of  the 
group  is  that  the  figures  should  be  as  closely  joined 
together  as  is  possible,  or  as  is  com|uitiblc  with  the 
artistic  effect.  Such  a  juxtaposition  is  very  much  hin- 
dered by  the  material  in  the  case  of  figures  in  the  round. 

These  difficulties  do  not  exist  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
lief, which  should  also  be  considered  as  sculpture,  to 
which  it  belongs  by  reason  both  of  the  material  used 
and  of  the  technique.  In  certain  characteristics,  re- 
lief approaches  so  nearly  to  painting  that  it  may  be 
called  the  transitional  art  between  painting  and 
sculpture;  it  is,  so  to  speak,  pictorial  sculpture.  It 
prefers  to  represent  several  figures  side  by  side,  its  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  war  scenes,  festal  processions, 
labour  in  the  fields  and  at  home;  it  therefore  easily 
achieves  wliat  is  hardly  possible  for  sculpture  in  the 
round.  There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  relief :  Low 
Relief  (bas-relief,  baa*o-riiievo) ,  the  figures  of  which 
have  only  a  limited  thickness,  and  in  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  solidity  is  achieved  by  the  effect  of  light 
and  shade;  and  High  Relief  (grand-relief,  alto^rilirvo), 
in  which  the  figures  sometimes  appear  entirely  in  the 
round.  The  chief  demand  which  we  make  of  a  work 
of  sculpture,  whether  it  be  a  statue  or  a  group,  is  ar- 
tistic unity,  that  is  to  say,  that  all  the  parts  should  work 
together  for  the  expression  of  a  thought  or  an  idea. 
In  the  case  of  the  single  statue  it  is  not  only  the  ex- 
pression of  the  face  which  reveals  the  idea  presented 
in  the  work  of  art,  but  the  pose  of  the  body  and  the 
posture  of  the  limbs  also  contribute  to  the  same  end. 
For  this  reason  everything  irrelevant  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  avoided.  This  requirement  has  led  to 
the  principle  first  tersely  enunciated  by  Leasing  in  his 
"Laocoon",  and  which  has  since  been  repeated  in- 
numerable times:  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  sculpture 
(and  also  of  painting)  to  represent  human  figures  of 
great  bodily  beauty:  from  which  I/essing  made  the 
further  deduction,  that  the  highest  purpose  of  sculp- 
ture is  not  the  representation  of  spiritual  but  of  sensu- 
ous beauty,  that  is  to  say,  the  beauty  of  the  human 
body  fnx*  from  all  drajienes.  Mixlern  wsthetes  have 
gone  so  far  as  to  maintain  as  a  rule  without  exception, 
that  sculpture  should  create  only  nude  bodies.  A 
scholar  of  such  fine  artistic  perception  as  Schnaasc 
went  so  far  as  to  demand  that  sculpture,  in  order  to 
give  the  most  emphatic  expression  to  its  distinctive 
characteristics,  and  not  to  weaken  the  sensuous  ap- 
peal of  the  nude,  should  reduce  somewhat  the  ex- 
pression of  emotion  in  the  countenance,  which  should, 
so  to  speak,  be  attuned  a  tone  lower,  in  order  that  it 
may  harmonize  with  the  body.  These  views,  how- 
ever, are  in  accordance  neither  with  the  teachings  of 
history  nor  with  good  morals. 

Not  even  with  the  ancient  Greeks  at  the  time  of 
their  most  perfect  development,  was  the  representa- 
tion of  the  nude  body  the  chief  aim  of  sculpture,  and 
only  in  the  age  of  their  decline  do  the  representations 
of  the  nude  prevail.  The  most  perfect  creations  of 
Grecian  plastic  art,  the  "Zeus"  and  the  "Athena" 
of  Phidias,  were  draped  figures  of  gold  and  ivory,  to 
which  pilgrimages  were  made,  not  in  order  to  enjoy 
their  sensuous  beauty  of  body,  but  to  forget  sorrow 
and  suffering  and  to  be  fortifitd  in  religious  belief. 
I  >r;u»  r  ies  can  and  should  be  used  to  emphasize  the 
spiritual  significance  of  man.  That  Christian  re- 
ligion anil  morals  have  justly  found  object  ions  to  the 
representations  of  the  nude  is  quite  obvious,  as  is 
also  the  fact  that  such  object  ions  arc  removed  when 
historical  events  or  other  valid  reasons  demand  its 
representation,  as.  for  example,  in  the  ease  of  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise.  Another  subject  of  wide  im- 
portance  demanding  a  few  words  is  the  tinting  of 
statues.  ,>r  polvehromy.  Until  a  few  decades  ago 
scholar*  generally  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  ancient 
sculptors  used  no  other  tints  than  the  original  colour 


of  the  marble;  but  closer  investigation  of  the  antique 
monuments  as  well  as  of  the  accounts  in  ancient  liter- 
ature prove  beyond  doubt  that  the  Greeks  slightly 
tinted  their  statues,  as  was  necessary  when  they 
placed  them  in  richly  decorated  interiors.  Since  this 
has  become  known  our  judgment  of  the  polvehromy  of 
medieval  sculpture  has  become  a  more  favourable  one. 

In  accordance  with  the  material  used  and  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  treatment  sculpture  is  variously 
classified  as  follows:  (1)  Stone  sculpture,  or  sculpture 
in  a  restricted  sense,  which  for  its  noblest  and  most 
excellent  workB  made  use  of  marble.  (2)  Wood  sculp- 
ture, which  flourished  especially  in  the  Middle  Ages; 
its  success  was  much  restricted  by  the  practice  of  en- 
casing the  carved  work  with  cloth  covered  with  chalk, 
in  order  to  facilitate  polychromy.  (3)  Sculpture  in 
metals,  which  not  only  creates  the  most  lasting  works, 
but  allowB  greater  freedom  in  the  treatment  of  the 
material.  From  the  perfection  which  it  attained  in 
antiquity  metal  sculpture  degenerated  greatly  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  when  it  was  for  the  most  part  confined 
to  relief.  Not  until  the  Italian  Renaissance  was  the 
art  of  metal  casting  again  resumed  for  monumental 
statues.  (4)  Repousse!  sculpture,  in  which  the  metal 
was  beaten  into  form  by  means  of  hammer  and 
puncheon.  In  antiquity  and  in  the  Middle  Ages  this 
process  was  used  for  smaller  subjects  only,  but  since 
the  seventeenth  century  it  is  used  for  great  statues  as 
well,  as  for  instance  the  colossal  statue  of  Arminius 
in  the  Teutoburgerwald.  (5)  Sculpture  in  clay  or 
terra-cot  fa,  in  which  the  figure  is  moulded  in  a  soft 
substance,  which  afterwards  hardens  cither  by  drying 
or  firing.  In  this  art  also  the  ancients  created  much 
that  is  important,  and  during  the  Renaissance  the 
terra-cottas  of  Luca  della  Robbia  and  his  followers 
acquired  great  celebrity.  (6)  Sculpture  in  ivory  was 
used  by  the  Greeks  in  combination  with  gold  for 
monumental  works  (chryselephantine  technique).  In 
the  Middle  Ages  and  in  modern  times  ivory  is  often 
used  for  works  of  small  proportions;  it  is  particularly 
suitable  for  delicate  and  pathetic  subjects.  (7) 
Glyptics,  or  the  art  of  cutting  gems,  as  well  as  the 
engraving  of  medals,  coins,  and  seals,  arc  varieties  of 
sculpture  which  have  a  cultural  rather  than  an  ar- 
tistic and  aesthetic  importance. 

The  origin  of  sculpture  in  a  wide  sense  belongs  to 
prehistoric  times.  The  first  attempts  to  represent  hu- 
man beings  by  images  were  probably  made  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands.  A  higher  stage  of  development  is 
shown  by  the  ancient  Mexican  sculptures,  particularly 
those  of  the  Maya  period,  among  which,  along  with 
many  crude  expressions  of  exaggerated  phantasy,  are 
also  found  works  showing  a  real  observation  of  na- 
ture. A  greater  historic  and  a-sthetic  interest  is  first 
found  in  Egyptian  sculpture,  which  in  all  times  ap- 
pears closely  connected  with  architecture.  As  usual 
in  primitive  art,  the  works  of  the  earliest  or  Mcm- 
phitic  period  (until  n.  c.  8600)  are  distinguished  by 
originality  and  naturalism,  while  in  the  later  period  the 
human  figure  was  moulded  in  accordance  with  an  un- 
changeable canon  or  t  vpe,  from  which  only  the  counte- 
nances show  any  deviation.  The  sculptures  of  the 
later  |>criod  an-  principally  reliefs,  produced  by  in- 
cisid  outlines  anil  slight  modelling;  statues  also  occur, 
but  groups  are  very  rare.  With  the  eleventh  dynasty 
of  Egyptian  kings  (about  b.  c.3.">(M>i  the  size  of  the  fig- 
ures was  increased  to  colossal  pro|>ortions,  but  as  they 
were  all  executed  in  accordance  with  the  traditional 
type,  sculpture  gradually  decline.!.  No  important 
revival  occurred  because  Egyptian  sculpture  was 
gradually  absorbed  bv  the  all-embracing  Hellenistic 
art.  Besides  representations  of  religious  scenes  ami 
episodes  of  Court  life,  those  depicting  the  daily 
of  the  people  were  also  popular.  These  were  condi- 
tioned by  the  belief  of  the  Egyptians,  ihlit  .m?h  ^.K^Z 
sent  at  ions  were  pleasing  to  the  dead  and  that  tfley 
beautified  their  life  in  the  other  world. 
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The  sculpture  of  Babylonia  and  A«avri«  *u 
vivals  of  which  have  been  ex" ^vacdaXtU^^' 
cient  Nineveh  «nH  u„k.       I     «» on  the  sites  of  an- 
shortir  ZL/uS fc*  Withstanding  its 
portanc"  Tt  ^Sjt°^%U  ln»*'ri8h^ 
man  who  is  rXr^l  i  -      m  the  ""Presentation  of 

rule™     TK  ""J  Mt,e  d«d«  of  the  dS 

rulers.    The  sculpture  of  the  Persians  h««  k,2 

T iCUlar/y KthrOUKh  the  '^aLrTate 
bu?  fte  Wl  th°  8ame  P11^  as  the  BabWonuT 

but  the  relief  is  more  correct  in  perspective  km  Stft 
hu&f,Kure  shows  a  touch  of  in^X/in-!'  J  ^ 
r.«^V-f  .8culpJuro  stained   its  "zenith  in 

SeT^',,n  •8Cnf.tUrW'  have  in      tin>™  beenconsid- 

1>,\Z„™       ^  hem  herp-  "ubj^ts  of  Greek 

re  &  ,v  T-  tatk^,P«rticularly  from'the  domain  of 
n  l.gion,  even  in  the  times  of  the  decline  when  belief 
in  the  Rods  was  rapidly  disappearm*  Vun  mim  !  l 
tive  statues  for  delivefance  /romeafami  iesTfo? J£ 
tonous  battles,  as  well  as  those  er^tod  inX  im£ 
and  then-  vicinity  by  the  victors  of  thcathlctViaX 
belong,  ,n  a  wide  sense,  to  what  mav  be  c 'died  5 
bgious  sculpture.    Besides  religious  "subject  ,or- 

bers  XJ  rrfJ'tAtUt*  Wr  P^,uwl  i«  S  lum- 
bers. In  accordance  with  the  material  used  hrl 
classes  of  Greek  sculpture  mav  be  d  st,Wuish"|- 
chryselephantine  statues,  the  nude  par tj  of  w Eh 

K lv,Vp5'iftannd  ^^P™  of  goirmarbM  ar- 
tu  ularly  Parian  marble  ;  bronze,  in  which  material 

as  well  as  hollow  casting  in  a  fire-proof  mould  The 
°  ^  ^ulpture  are  cxtraorTnary  It 
plintv  and  clearness  m  composition,  plastic  repose  as 
well  as  pleasing  action,  wonderful  charm  anTcnn^ 
saentious  technical  execution.  The  beaut Hf 
bodv  which  jmmediately  iinpressea  oneTthc  ffi  of 
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i  V  • —  "»  uiAK-a  uric  a   trie  melit  (if 

Greek  sculpture  is  explained  partly  by  the  beaut?  of 


tm.    But  they  reveal  no  sensual'  CuTy  in  the  mod 
em  sense  and  only  during  the  period  Xr  PhS 
for       ll|,,oreAvfntT5  to  dcPipt  goddess 
to  the  excellences  just  mentioned  especial  chum 
tensti.-s  appear  in  each  separate  period  ThKe^or 
guM"^  °'  Greek  8C*urc  «  u^ly  d™£ 

(B^°r775liS\frt  ^  "  of  the  Archaic  style 
itraint rSSI^ti^^^^S  a  C"n! 
power  'and  agilitv  The  £con T^J}  1  l*5^ 
ace  (n  c  4JO-'i'Vn  ^ne.,»eco,"l  period,  the  go  den 
&  t™«  i  AJ3)'  ls,  characterize,!  at  first  by  an 
Attfc  Sool^T"*" /.^""-v  by  Phidias  of  the 
n,Lr  Iv  «i„         liM  ^old-«vory-  statues  of  thedeitit-s- 

K  8  ™*"ty.  the  n,08t  celebrated  representative 

was  towards  ISrSil  hf.J?  fc-  '  u°  *™ml  P0™'*1 
with  theTCpreiion  n  T  "hlnK  ^^"y-  combined 

fists  in  Italy     TvnieLI  J  ■  ?n.d  Konwn  ar" 


Roman  sculpture  was  finally  destroyed  not  , 
Assyrian  and  Babvlonian  bv  violmt  '  " 

Kmdual  absorption,  but  LythJ mf usZ^'"" 
spint  and  of  new  ideas  "fusion  of  a  n 

received  ts  just  dum     IWhi  '  V<  ()ri"'ntllM 

Christian  seffiture^s  S?i  .        al?d  in  t^hnique 
with  thepaglS  fmm ^  'whic^ ^'7'  ident'^ 
what  the  £teTn  Xn  n^rch^    d^'HoP0<,:  B"t 
it  was  not  lSn"^crphred^ 

5J  T'T*  W'°rkH  of  ^'hristnm  Sture  bu,  Tht 
Last,  which  is  certainlv  the  cruH?,wTr  rn      •  tne 

In  Asia  Minor  th«-  infl"^rVc/^£„ta.?)??S 
bo  strong  that  manv  rarlv  rSri^:«       T  rt  WB8  8,1,1 
almost  dassical  cham"  J  but  £  the  T*?  I"*™1™ 
bi-neficent  influence^^ Hack  n?  scujptu^  '.^ 
into  decline.    In  nre-T.,  «t  \  ■ ure  fcl1  earl,<'r 

few  works  of  AS^S^^^H^ 
mlly  true  of  reorientations  o^ ^  the  L  aTZ 
Trmity,  because  the  Jews  who  had  l^omrChristiaris 

21?  ,J^4  rred  by  heir  remembrance  of  the  in- 
nu„  Vrable  statues  of  their  former  gods     But  with 

n  steneMriCK,n^lnti,,t' ,h?  P^bicS of  sa, IptuS 
in  stone  and  bronze  unmet  iatelv  heran  ^  i 

«cale.  Few  examples  of  the  statuarV  of  th,"  Zind 

been  preservwl ;  but  among  thes<   re  a  "  Pastor  wJi*^ 

m  the  Museum  of  the  Latere  »„,i^.r.£?n.uf 

otheBreh,in',b0th  pA  S^i  Site 
other  hand,  numerous  reliefs  survive,  because  after 
the  ancient  custom,  the  sarcophagi,  of  whicl  «  tllZ 
number  surv  ve,  were  richlv  .lecorutV.,!  L^u      ?  IarRt 
representations.'  The  sun^vinT Chr IZl^  Mulp'l,,ra 
belong  mostly  to  £ ^  fourth'^fi^ t'h  TnS'Z 
may  be  classifiec  into  an  Occidental  LffSoJSfij 
group.    1  o  the  ktter  belong  the  beautiful  sarco &  « 
of  Ravenna,  whf»se  art  stow!  in  very  inthrmt  .  re- 
lation with  the  Byzantine.    Sculpture  in  woS  a£l 
ivory,  so  highly  developed  in  ant/quity,  wa^^nLuj 
in  the  service  of  the  Church,  as  is  pro/en  bv  the ^22 
tak  of  the  Basilica  of  S.  Sablnaat  Rome  and  the  njl 
merous  prcsen^  book-covers,  diptvehs ,  Zl  nvxes 
For  our  knowledge  of  the  transition  from  hePeariv' 
Christian  to  medieval  sculpture  we  are  indebted 
pnncipally  to  reliefs  carved  In  ivory,  for  there  is  an 
almost  complete  dearth,  of  statuary  until  the  ten"h 
century.    Sculpture  in  ivor>-  nchievH  great  imrS 
tanec  m  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries.    In  delicaov 
of  execution,  in  rh.vthmof  line,  and  in  well-eonsiderea 
observance  of  the  laws  of  composition,  the  m  ilter 
pieces  of  this  epoch  approach  the  creations  of  the 
early  Renaissance.    This  branch  of  sculpture  flour- 
ished especially  in  France,  at  Tours,  Corbie  and 


In  comparison  with  these  delicate  ivory  carvim™ 
the  first  attempts  of  Romanesque  stone  sculpture  aV 
pear  crude  and  clumsy,  but  they  contain  the  germs  of 

?he 7-1 V~ICh  J"  th<;.tfur,eont1h  "'"tury  ocea-sionej 
the  first  flower  of  medieval  sculpture.    It  is  tvnieai 
of  t  us  period  that  sculpture,  especiallv  in  stone  w« 
pmlommantly  subord.nate.1   to   arehitectore  and 
served  almost  exclusively  for  ecclesiastical  purposes 
The  reliefs  are  entirely  of  symbolic  character,  and  ex- 
press thought*  which  to  a  great  extent  have  not  vet 
been  completely  fathomed.    At  the  beginnineof  this 
period  (llth-12th  centuries)  there  wa/an  BffiSS 
development  of  sculpture  in  bronze,  at  Hildesheim 
under  Bishop  Bcrnward  (d.  1022),  and  at  Magdeburjt 
in  the  works  of  Master  Riquinus.    In  Dinant  fBel- 
gium)  also  works  of  imptwing  benuty  originateil  at  this 
t'rn<>-  '''<'  best  known  of  which  is  the  baptismal  font 
at  Liege  (1 1 12),  reding  upon  twelve  bronze  oxen— the 
work  of  Reiner  de  Huy.    Until  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  sculpture  in  stone  was  almost  entirelv  con- 
fined to  reliefs,  which  served  as  decorations  of  baptis- 
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ma)  fonts,  portals,  and  choir-screens.  The  centre  of 
German  sculpture  during  this  period  was  in  the 
North,  especially  in  Saxony.  South  Germany  and  the 
Rhincland  are  not  poor  in  works  of  sculpture,  but 
they  are  rather  of  an  icouographic  than  of  historical 
importance;  as,  for  instance,  the  reliefs  of  the  Srfutflen- 
kirche  (Scots'  Church)  at  Hatisbon.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century  German  sculpture  at- 
tained its  first  triumph,  which  was  accelerated  by 
Byzantine  and  French  influence.  Several  important 
schools  flourished  at  the  same  time.  In  place  of  the 
traditional  types  and  conventional  draperies  a  lively, 
naturalistic  presentation  appears.  Sculpture  in  bronze 
yields  the  first  place  to  stone  sculpture,  and  even 
statuary  assumes  its  proper  rank.  The  |s>rtals  es- 
pecially become  the  scenes  of  the  new  plastic  decora- 
tion. In  the  tympanum  the  Last  Judgement  is  gen- 
erally represented;  at  the  sides  stand  the  wise  and 
foolish  virgins,  the  apostles,  saints,  and  donors.  The 
most  important  school  of  this  period  is  the  Saxon,  with 
sculptures  at  WcchBelburg.  Freiberg,  and  Naurn- 
burg;  t  he  Frankish  School  with  the  reliefs  of  t  he  choir- 
screens  and  stAtues  in  the  cathedral  of  Bamberg,  and 
the  Romanesque  sculptures  of  the  cathedral  of  Stras- 
burg,  which  in  many  respects  rival  the  l>cst  works  of 
antique  art.  The  scidptures  of  the  remaining  Euro- 
pean countries  during  this  period  cannot  be  compared 
with  the  German;  next  in  importance  are  those  of 
France.  Here  represen  tat  ions  of  devils  and  hobgob- 
lins occur  with  remarkable  frequency — probablv  the 
consequence  of  the  "  Diableries",  then  so  popular  in 
the  plays.  The  earliest  development  in  France  oc- 
curred in  Provence  (Aries,  Toulouse),  where  ancient 
traditions  were  followed.  The  most  perfect  examples 
are'  in  Central  Franoe,  where  the  sculptures  of  the 
cathedrals  of  Chartres,  Ix>  Mans,  and  Bourges  achieve 
an  imposing  effect  by  reason  of  their  solemn  dignity 
and  silent  repose.  In  Italy  also  the  church  portals 
are  decorated  with  mythological,  legendary,  and  sym- 
bolic reliefs,  but  they  lack  nil  naturalness  and  conse- 
quently all  artistic  value.  In  no  other  country,  how- 
ever, were  there  so  many  artists  who  felt  it  necessary 
to  immortalize  their  names  by  inscribing  them  upon 
their  works. 

The  transition  to  Gothic  sculpture—if,  indeed,  the 
expressions  Romanesque  and  Gothic  may  be  applied 
to  Mulpture — is  not  sudden,  but  very  gradual,  as  is 
always  the  case  with  the  appearance  of  a  new  ten- 
dency in  art  and  of  all  new  ideals.  As  the  ideal  of 
the  Romanesque  sculptors  was  virility  and  a  dignified 
naturalness,  so  the  Gothic  masters  followed  an  ideal 
trend,  which  did  not  indeed  do  away  immediately  with 
naturalness,  but  gradually  led  to  the  conventionali- 
sation of  figures,  and  a  mechanical  execution.  The 
principal  characteristics  of  the  developed  Gothic  are 
that  all  persons  have  for  the  most  part  a  youthful  ap- 
pearance, even  though  they  are  aged;  their  figures 
an-  slender  and  well-formed,  with  long  and  smoothly 
flowing  draperies;  finally,  the  countenances  have 
a  thoughtful,  spiritual,  and  modest,  expression.  As 
long  as  the  Gothic  sculptors  practised  moderation  in 
the  application  of  these  characteristics,  they  created 
works  of  classic  beauty ;  but  when  the  later  generations 
attempted  to  surpass  their  predecessors,  they  fell  into 
mannerisms,  and  created  works  which  to-day  seem 
highly  inartistic.  We  have  only  to  recall  many  rep- 
resentations of  the  Crucified  One,  which  are  carica- 
tures of  a  human  figure.  The  so-called  Gothic  pise— 
the  exaggerated  bend  of  the  body  towards  one  aide 
and  the  constantly  recurring  smile,  which  almost  be- 
comes a  grimace,  are  symptoms  of  tin- decline.  The 
demand  for  Gothic  statues  was  enormous,  since  archi- 
tecture made  the  widest  use  of  them  in  the  decoration 
01  tin- churches  A  thousand  statues  and  other  sculp- 
tures were  hardly  sufficient  for  a  cathedral :  the  cathe- 
dral of  Milan  p,s.„.Nses  tKKHI.  This  necessitatis!  great 
rapidity  of  execution,  which  indeed  promoted  manual 


dexterity,  but  did  not  promote  artistic  conscientious- 
ness. The  innumerable  statues  should  not  however, 
be  examined  and  judged  as  individual  works,  but  in 
relation  to  the  buildings  for  which  they  were  carved. 
From  this  point  of  view  our  only  conclusion  can  be 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  conceive  of  anything  more 
imposing  than  a  Gothic  cathedral  with  its  wealth  of 
decorative  sculptures. 

The  favourite  place  for  sculptural  decorations  re- 
mains the  portals,  of  which  there  are  usually  three 
on  the  facade  of  a  Gothic  cathedral.  The  sculptures 
which  are  here  grouped  together  depict  the  entire 
scholastic  theology  in  stone.  A  favourite  subject  is 
the  life  of  our  Saviour  during  His  sojourn  upon  earth. 
The  place  of  honour  on  the  principal  pier  of  the  chief 
portal  is  usually  given  to  Our  Lady  with  the  Christ 
Child.  The  culmination  of  such  theological  repre- 
sentations in  stone  are  the  portals  of  the  cathedrals 
of  Paris,  Chartres,  and  Strasburg. 

The  most  perfect  development  of  Gothic  sculpture 
took  place  in  France,  where  the  style  origin- 
ated. The  principal  scene  of  this  development  is 
Central  France,  where  the  cathedrals  of  Amiens, 
Chartres,  Paris,  and  Rheims  display  a  large  number 
of  most  excellent  figures,  not  only  on  the  portals, 
but  covering  the  facade  above  the  portals  (the  so- 
called  royal  gallery),  and  even  the  choir.  The  sub- 
jects of  these  representations  are  the  Saviour  of  the 
World  and  its  Supreme  Judge,  His  Most  Holy 
Mother,  the  apostles,  saints,  kings,  prophets,  and 
sybils,  the  Virtues  and  Vices,  fables,  and  the  occupa- 
tions of  man  during  each  month  of  the  year.  This 
development  began  about  1150  at  Chartres,  and 
spread  from  there  to  St.  Denis  and  Paris,  attaining  its 
highest  development  in  the  cathedral  of  Rheims  with 
about  2500  statues,  some  of  which  indeed  l>elong  to 
the  late  Gothic  period.  The  statues  of  the  twelve 
apostles  in  the  Ste  Chapelle  in  Paris  are  gems  of 
Gothic  sculpture.  About  the  same  time  (1400)  ahle 
work  was  done  by  the  Schools  of  Burgundy  and  the 
Netherlands,  the  most  important  monument  of  which 
is  the  tomb  of  Duke  Philip  the  Bold  at  Dijon  by  Claus 
Sliiter. 

In  England  sculpture  has  always  brcn  a  stepchild 
among  the  arts.  There  was  practically  none  during 
the  Romanesque  period,  and  even  the  early  Gothic 
architecture  either  completely  excluded  sculptural 
representations  in  its  edifices,  or  else  used  them  only 
as  decorations,  as  on  the  keystones  and  sjwwdrils  of 
the  arches  and  in  capitals.  The  finest  examples  are 
at  Lincoln,  Salisbury,  and  Westminster.  Statuary 
first  ap|>ears  rather  suddenly  in  southern  England, 
and  its  most  impirtant  monuments  are  at  Wells  and 
Exeter.  These  sculptures  are  characterized  by  pleas- 
ing simplicity,  free  eomjxisition,  and  dramatic  action. 
A  new  phase  of  Gothic,  sculpture  began  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  quarries  on  Purbeck  Island,  Dorset- 
shire, which  provided  a  shell-limestone  of  warm,  phas- 
ing colours.  The  sculptures  carves!  on  the  L',llin<J 
were  so  numerous  that  an  individual  style  developed 
there  (1175-1325).  At  a  later  j>erind  London  sup- 
plied the  chief  demand  of  the  country  for  sculpture, 
which  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  sepulchral  monu- 
ments. Deserving  of  a  special  mention  is  the  School 
of  the  "Alabasters",  which  for  several  centuries  made 
use  of  the  rich  English  quarries  of  alabaster  to  carve 
small  and  large  sculptures,  rather  in  a  mechanical 
than  an  artistic  fashion.  Among  the  bronze-workers 
the  family  of  the  Ton-Is,  active  for  almost  a  century 
in  London,  is  cspvially  noteworthy;  of  these  William 
Torel  in  1291  cast  the  well-known  bronze  figures  of 
Queen  Eleanor  and  Henry  III  in  Westminster  Abhey. 

During  the  Gothic  epoch  Germany  produced  * 
great  number  of  sculptural  works,  but  until  1450  there 
is  very  little  above  mediocrity.    About  that  year  * 
new  development  began  which  lasted  until  1S50> 
achieved  such  excellence  that  it  may  be  termed  tno 
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second  flower  of  German  medieval  sculpture.  Sculp- 
tures in  bronze  and  wood  rather  than  in  stone,  consti- 
tute the  finest  productsof  this  period.  While  in  the  first 
period  North  Germany  took  the  lead,  in  this  sec- 
ond period  the  hegemony  passed  to  Southern  Ger- 
many, where  the  Prankish  School  culminated  in  the 
works  of  the  three  Nuremburg  masters,  V'eit  Stoss, 
Adam  Kraft,  and  Peter  Vischer,  the  Wurtzburg 
School  in  Dill  Kiemenschneider,  the  Swabian,  in  Hans 
Multscher  and  Jorg  Syrlin,  and  the  Tyrolese,  in 
Michael  Pacher.  The  causes  of  this  change  and  its 
chief  characteristics  can  be  briefly  stated.  In  con- 
trast with  the  early  Gothic  idealism  a  powerful  real- 
ism now  began  to  permeate  art.  People  were  repre- 
sented exactly  as  in  reality,  with  all  the  accidents  of 
nature  and  costume;  even  the  ugly  and  repulsive  fea- 
tures were  represented.  The  change  in  the  character 
of  the  patrons  of  art  played  no  small  part  in  promot- 
ing this  difference.  Whereas  formerly  wealthy  prel- 
ates and  haughty  nobles  almost  exclusively  gave  occu- 
pation to  the  artists,  now,  under  the  development  of 
the  third  estate,  the  wealthy  merchants  or  |>casants 
caused  monuments  of  devotion  to  be  erected  in  the 
churches.  This  also  caused  a  change  in  material. 
Although  the  common  people  gladly  contributed  to 
the  decoration  of  the  churches,  they  avoided  the  great 
expense  of  stone  sculptures  and  confined  themselves 
to  presenting  sculptures  in  wood.  Indeed,  for  many 
of  these  works,  stone  was  hardly  feasible  as  a  material. 
We  have  only  to  recall  the  choir-stalls,  pulpits,  and 
almost  innumerable  altars.  This  frequent  use  of  wood 
had  also  its  effect  on  stone  sculpture.  There  are 
in  existence  stone  "sacrament  houses"  (tabernacles 
for  the  Klessed  Sacrament)  of  this  period  which  are  as 
twisted  and  spiral  as  if  they  had  lioen  carved  from 
wood.  The  treatment  of  the  draperies  is  another 
characteristic  of  late  medieval  sculpture.  While  in 
the  fourteenth  century  the  draperies  fell  smoothly 
and  simply,  now  they  were  puffed  and  bagged, 
bunched,  and  broken  in  such  a  manner  as  never  again 
occurred.  The  subjects  of  sculpture  were  almost  ex- 
clusively of  a  religious  character.  In  statuary  the 
most  |>opular  subjects  were  the  Pieta,  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows,  and  St.  Anne  with  the  Madonna  and  the 
Christ  Child  (for  the  cult  of  St.  Anne  was  more  popu- 
lar at  the  end  of  the  Middle  Ages  than  ever  before  or 
after). 

The  conditions  for  sculpture  were  especially  favour- 
able in  Italy,  where  the  chief  attention  was  centred, 
not  as  in  Germany  or  in  France  in  the  decoration  of 
the  portals  ami  facade,  but  in  pulpits,  altars,  and 
sepulchral  monuments.  Since  it  also  had  the  finest 
of  materials,  marble,  at  its  disposal,  Italian  art  ulti- 
mately took  the  palm  in  sculpture.  In  the  beginning 
relief  was  principally  attempted;  statuarv  was  not 
used  till  later.  The  development  of  Italian  sculp- 
ture begins  in  the  thirteenth  century  in  Tuscany, 
which  for  about  three  centuries  plays  the  leading  part. 
It  was  the  time  of  the  proto-Rcnaissance,  which  is 
identified  with  the  names  of  Nicoolo,  Giovanni,  An- 
drea Pisano  (from  Pisa),  and  Andrea  Orcagna.  The 
movement  radiated  from  Pisa,  but  with  Andrea  Pi- 
sano, who  was  under  the  influence  of  Giotto,  Florence 
became  the  centre  and  remained  so  throughout 
the  entire  early  Renaissance.  Siena,  which  rivalled 
Florence  in  painting,  indeed  produced  a  few  able  mas- 
ters of  sculpture,  like  Tino  da  Comaino  (d.  KM!t), 
but  it  gradually  lagged  behind  its  rival.  This  cir- 
cumstance, that  the  early  Renaissance  prospered 
above  all  in  Florence,  is  of  imjstrtancc  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Renaissance  itself,  which  is  still  consid- 
ered by  many  jus  a  revival  of  antique  art  and  there- 
fore is  designated  anti-clerical,  whereas  in  reality  it  is 
only  an  art  which  arose  in  the  soul  of  the  Italian  peo- 
ple on  the  basis  of  ancient  tradition.  It  was  not 
Rome,  therefore,  where  at  that  time  the  antique 
monuments  were  being  brought  to  light  and  studied, 


but  Florence  which  became  the  cradle  of  the  early 
Renaissance. 

The  most  important  works  of  this  period  are  to  be 
found  in  the  enurches,  or  in  connexion  with  them, 
and  they  owed  their  origin  to  princes  of  the  Church 
and  to  Church  organizations.  They  are  so  pure  and 
chaste  in  sentiment,  so  sublime  in  conception,  that 
they  are  not  inferior  to  the  best  works  of  the  Middle 
Ages — which  is  also  a  proof  that  the  early  Renais- 
sance may  not  be  designated  as  anti-religious.  True, 
it  cannot  he  denied  that  the  late  Renaissance,  by  a  too 
close  imitation  of  the  antique,  lost  many  of  these  noble 
qualities,  and  therefore  in  most  of  its  works  leaves 
the  spectator  cold  and  unaffected.  Among  the  nu- 
merous masters  of  the  early  Renaissance  in  Florence 
in  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  follow- 
ing three  are  especially  prominent:  Ghiberti,  who  has 
become  celebrated  as  the  sculptor  of  the  Paradise 
Portals  of  the  Baptistery  of  Florence;  Donatello,  the 
uncompromising  realist  and  the  sculptor  of  many 
statues,  and  Luca  della  Robbia,  who  in  his  terra- 
cottas attained  an  almost  classical  harmony  and 
charm.  With  them  were  associated  a  large  number 
of  masters  of  the  second  rank,  of  whom  at  least  a  few 
should  be  mentioned.  Among  the  sculptors  in  bronze 
Andrea  Verroohio  is  known  through  his  world-fa- 
mous group  of  Christ  and  St.  Thomas  in  the  church 
of  Or  San  Michele,  Florence;  among  the  sculptors  in 
marble  Desiderio  da  Settignano,  Rosselino,  Mirto  da 
Fiesolc,  and  Benedetto  da  Majano  are  famous.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  consider  these  artists  more  fully  here, 
because  they  are  all  treated  in  separate  articles  in 
The  Catholic  Encyclopedia. 

They  exercised  a  wide-spread  influence,  and  only 
Siena  succeeded  in  maintaining  an  independent  ten- 
dency in  the  art  of  Jacopo  della  Querela  (d.  1438). 
Iiombardv  and  Venice  also  had  imjx>rtant  sculptors 
at  their  disposal,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  sculptures  of 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Anthony  at  Padua  and  many  sepul- 
chral monuments  in  the  churches  of  City  of  Venice. 

In  the  age  of  Leo  X,  which  is  generally  called  the 
Golden  Age  of  Italian  art,  sculpture  also  attained  its 
apogee,  judged  from  the  purely  formal  point  of  view. 
Of  imposing  effect  are  the  works  of  the  Florentine 
Andrea  Contucci,  called  Sansovino,  as,  for  example, 
his  Baptism  of  Christ.  But  all  are  surpasses!  in  gi- 
gantic jKjwer  and  original  composition  by  Michelan- 
gelo, who  was  unreservedly  followed  by  the  younger 
generation,  not  indeed  to  their  ad  vantage;  for 
through  this  imitation  they  fell  into  mannerism,  since 
the  spirit  of  the  great  master  was  lacking  in  them, 
although  thev  might  imitate  his  external  forms. 
Through  Jacopo  Sansovino  (Tattij  Michelangelo's  ten- 
dencies were  transplanted  to  Venice.  A  few  of  the 
younger  sculptors,  who  were  able  to  preserve  their  in- 
dependence, still  created  very  able  works,  as  did  Gio- 
vanni da  Bologna;  but  their  works  do  not  to  a  great 
extent  belong  to  ecclesiastical  art.  As  the  entire  art 
of  the  seventeenth  century  turned  its  back  upon  the 
drearv  mannerism  of  the  later  sixteenth,  so  did  also 
sculpture.  It  returned  to  naturalism,  but  not  to  the 
naive  naturalism  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  at- 
tempted a  presentation  which  would  show  reality  in 
its  most  effective  form.  Everything  was  calculated 
for  effect  and  emotion.  Thus  the  movements  of  the 
limbs  are  violent  and  exaggerated,  the  muscles  stand 
out  prominently,  the  draperies  flutter  and  fly  as  if 
blown  bv  a  storm.  Another  characteristic  of  this 
style  is  the  frequent  and  affected  use  of  allegory  and 
tHTsonification;  thus  a  nude  man  with  books  under  his 
arm  in  the  Annunziata,  Florence,  personifies  thought. 
This  style  is  the  well-known  Baroque  sculpture,  which, 
in  so  far  as  it  represents  religious  subjects,  has  been 
condemned  and  outlawed  by  many.  While  among 
Baroque  scultpures  there  arc  many  works  which  do 
not  appeal  to  our  Christian  sentiment,  nevertheless 
this  judgment  cannot  be  applied  to  all  sculptures  of 
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the  period,  At  all  events  a  great  number  of  these 
works  bear  testimony  to  the  lively  religious  interest 
and  also  to  the  self-«acrifice  of  that  much-condemned 
age.  Furthermore,  the  Baroque  sculptures  should  not 
be  considered  by  themselves,  but  in  connexion  with 
the  surrounding  architecture.  This  period  was  ush- 
ered in  by  a  man  who  enchained  the  mind  of  his 
conteui|)orarics  as  hardly  any  artist  has  ever  done, 
Lorenzo  Bernini,  the  favourite  of  six  popes.  Among 
others  who  worked  in  his  spirit  was  Alcssnndro  Al- 
gardi  (d.  1653);  but  more  independent  of  his  influ- 
ence was  Stofano  Madcma  (d.  1036).  The  paths 
pointed  out  by  Bernini  led  sculpture  to  an  atjyss, 
from  which  no  great  spirit  rescued  it.  It  sank  into 
triviality,  exaggerated  naturalism,  and  virtuosity. 

Modern  sculpture  outside  of  Italy  is  in  the  main 
dependent  on  the  development  of  Italian  art.  In 
France,  where  the  Renaissance  entered  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  sculpture,  while  preserv- 
ing national  peculiarities,  is  characterized  by  a  sim- 
ple, sometimes  crude  naturalism.  It  attained  an  im- 
portant development  on  the  Loire,  with  Tours  as  a 
centre,  and  Michael  Colombe  (d.  1512)  as  chief  mas- 
ter. Not  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century 
did  the  Italian  influence  become  so  powerful  that 
French  sculpture  may  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
zenith.  The  most  important  representatives  are 
Jean  Goujon,  Bontemps,  and  Pierre  Pilon.  The 
work  of  these  sculptors,  notwithstanding  great  for- 
mal beauty  and  technical  ability,  reveals  a  certain 
coldness  and  smoothness;  and  since  1560  secular  sub- 
jects are  preferred.  This  is  even  more  the  cast?  with 
the  younger  generation  represented  by  Pierre  Pujet, 
Francois  Giradon,  and  Antoine  Coysevox,  whose 
works  bear  a  specifically  French  imprint,  a  certain 
affected,  stilted,  and  theatrical  qualitv,  which  in 
the  eighteenth  century  degenerates  into  an  insipid 
elegance. 

In  the  Netherlands,  as  elsewhere,  native  and  Italian 
influences  contended  with  each  other  until  the  latter 
ascendency.  Here  besides  some  fine  choir 
i  were  produced  pulpits  of  a  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence unrivalled  in  other  countries.  The  stairway, 
the  body  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  sounding-board  were 
treated  as  a  single  ornamental  structure  decorated 
with  statues  and  carvings.  Splendid  examples  of  this 
sort  are  the  pulpits  of  the  cathedrals  of  Antwerp  by 
the  master,  van  dcr  Voort,  and  the  Church  of  St. 
Gudule  in  Brussels  by  Henri  Francois  Vcrbruggen 
(16.5.5-1724).  Other  im|>ortant  Flemish  sculptors  arc 
Francois  Duquesnoy  (d.  1646),  who  was  a  contem- 
porary' of  Bernini,  under  whose  influence  he  carved 
St.  Andrew  in  the  cupola  of  St.  Peter's  at  Home; 
his  pupils  Arthur  Quellinus  and  Adrain  de  Fries  must 
also  he  mentioned 

During  the  Renaissance  period  Spanish  sculpture 
was  chiefly  of  a  decorative  character,  and  was  dis- 
played especially  on  t  he  facades  of  t  he  churches  and 
palac*  and  in  the  towering  gilded  wooden  pulpits 
(relalAm).  Favourable  to  its  growth  was  the  Spanish 
custom  of  erecting  in  the  churches  sculptured  scenes 
from  the  Passion  and  carrying  them  in  processions. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  masters  is  Damian  For- 
ment  id  1533),  who  considered  himself  the  equal  of 
Phidias  and  Praxiteles;  one  of  his  ablest  works  is  a 
re/aW.M  in  the  Cathedral  del  Pilar  at  Zaragoza.  Dur- 
ing the  late  Renaissance  Pedro  de  Mena  (d.  1693) 
caned  for  the  church  of  Malaga  fortv-two  statuettes 
of  sueh  beauty  and  individuals v  that  they  must  l>o 
numbered  among  the  must  important  works  of  all 
modern  sculpture.  In  England  there  was  no  native 
sculpture  for  several  generations  after  the  disappear- 
ance oi  the  ( lothie  style.  The  first  sculptor  who  was 
again  ahl-  t..  create  a  living  art  was  Nicholas  Stone 
1.1580-1647);  the  first  to  labour  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Kenaissan.  ,  was  Grinling  Gibbons,  whose  finest  deco- 
rat.ve  works  are  in  St.  Paul  s.  London,  and  in  Trin- 


ity College,  Oxford.  From  the  complicated  and  af- 
fected traits  which  the  works  of  this  period  show, 
sculpture  at  a  later  period  went  to  the  opposite  ex- 
treme; the  first  artist  to  return  to  the  supposed  classi- 
cal purity  and  severity  was  Thomas  Banks  (1735- 

isar>). 

It  is  not  true  that  Germany  until  1500  produced 
only  unimportant  works  as  has  often  been  main- 
tained. On  the  contrary  the  second  flower  of  Ger- 
man Renaissance  sculpture  lasted  till  1550,  and  many 
able  masters  date  from  that  period.  Contemporary 
with  Peter  Viacher  flourished  Pancraz  Labewolf  (d. 
1563),  Adolf  Dauer  (d.  1537),  Gregor  Erhardt  (d. 
1540),  Hans  Backofen  (d.  1519),  Hcinrich  and  Jo- 
hann  Douvermann  (d.  1540),  and  others.  Two  mas- 
ters of  the  first  rank  belonging  to  a  later  period  are 
Andreas  Sltlter  (d.  1714)  in  Berlin  and  Raphael  Don- 
ner  (d.  1741)  in  Austria. 

Under  the  impetus  of  the  movement  for  the  revival 
of  classical  antiquity  inspired  by  Winkelmann,  sculp- 
ture in  the  nineteenth  century  achieved  an  unex- 
pected development,  but  it  produced  but  one  master 
who  was  recognized  by  all  nations  as  pre-eminent,  the 
Dane,  Bertel  Thorwaldsen.  His  numerous  works 
breathe  the  Classic  spirit,  and  are  to  a  great  extent 
taken  from  antique  subjects.  Among  his  few  Chris- 
tian works  "Christ  and  the  Twelve  Apostles"  in 
the  Frauenkirche  at  Copenhagen  are  especially  cele- 
brated. Thorwaldsen  had  many  imitators,  partic- 
ularly in  German  v.  At  Munich  L.  Schwanthaler 
represented  the  Classical  tendencies  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  romantically  inclined  Ludwig  I.  In  North 
Germany  Schadow  and  particularly  Ranch  followed 
native  tendencies,  as  did  also  Rietschl,  whose  "  Picta" 
is  one  of  the  most  important  modern  works  of  a  re- 
ligious character.  After  the  great  wars  and  victories 
(IH66-70)  numerous  sculptors  filled  the  public  places 
of  German  cities  with  monumental  statues,  but  in  these 
real  art  is  far  too  frequently  eclipsed  by  trivial  and 
affected  accessories.  An  artist  who  devoted  himself 
exclusively  to  religious  sculpture  was  the  Westphalian 
Achtermann  (d.  1885),  who  again  created  works  of 
deep  religious  sentiment.  Of  the  now  living  sculptors 
we  mention  Bolte  in  Minister,  who  is  a  follower  of  his 
countryman  Achtermann,  and  George  Busch  in  Mu- 
nich, who  is  remarkable  for  the  |x>wcr  and  breadth  of 
his  creations. 

Whereas  sculpture  in  Italy  is  distinguished  by  its 
technical  bravure  rather  than  by  its  spiritual  ex- 
cellences, French  sculpture  has  for  a  long  time 
taken  the  lead  in  the  modern  development,  not  only 
by  reason  of  its  admirable  treatment  of  the  most 
varied  materials,  but  also  through  its  universality  of 
thought.  Lately  indeed  an  unpleasant  naturalism 
has  made  itself  increasingly  felt,  even  leading  to  the 
destruction  of  plastic  form.  A  pioneer  in  this  dan- 
gerous path  was  Rndin  whose  works  have  been  ad- 
mired by  many  as  almost  wonders  of  the  world.  At 
the  same  time  a  more  ideal  tendency  flourishes,  the 
chief  representative  of  which  is  Bartholotne,  the  sculp- 
tor of  the  celebrated  tomb  at  Pero-Laehawe  in  I  aris, 
which  is  )x-rhaps  the  greatest  achievement  of  French 
sculpture  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

Umom.s.  ir.  livrrra.  Manual  of  Oriental  Anfiauitu'  <>-°"™ 
|8X1»i ;  Mitchkt.i,  I  //i<r.>rv  nf  Anrirnt  Seutrtwr  <  l/>ntl"i>-  l"».ti. 
Fi  KTw  ixil  >:k.  Mrutmrrrtr  .Irr  gnflntrhrn  Pln<ttk  \\*<\\>tlt- 
IVrlin.  IMUl;  OvtMRKf  K.  UtvhitkH  'It  fri'fhlfehrn  I  <■>•"* 
ll.<-ipn«,  1M».TI;  Ki  ns.  OtH-hicMr  'Irr  />/..»fit  I Kinwtelo.  1  «'•''• 
1.1  UKl    I.'.     -  •!  -  !■  :  ■  ■     J I . '  I  •  ,|     I  '  l|>«i«.  iv-!     J    "l  '  ' 

»kn,  italrrr,,  Bildnmi  ».  SrhmHrkrndt  Knn-I  ilrvit'iirit.  'T1"'- 
Kl  riMM  iiuidt    l!r»ch\rnlt  <lrr   rhriotUrhrn    Kwifl  I 
11110);  Gokhk.  La  irulpiurr  fm SfSl'll  drpui*  '< 


(Pari*. 


IMS):  Retmowd.  La  trulptur'  flanntint  (Florin"-.  l«»<  -J*1' 
Rfbkh  ami  Batkrsdehfkh.  Kkurifk*  Skulpturrn-Sehat:  tN» 
nich.  1'jOO):  Ahm.thov,.,  An  in  (ir.al  Britain imtJrfhnH  (JUOMMj 

Y«»rk.  WJW):  Sm.ST.  lift.  »f  ScU),*<trt  (I^n.lon.  IWld. 

BKUA  KLEINWHMinT. 

BcPLPtTTRE,  In  England  —  The  principal  representa- 
tive of  the  classical  tendency  in  English  sculpture  «as 
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John  Flaxrnan  (1755-1826),  who  found  his  inspira- 
tion in  Greek  rather  than  in  Roman  art.    H  e  is 
chiefly  known  for  his  pure  classical  figures  on  Wed*, 
wood  pottery,  but  lu/marble  reliefs  are  alTof  gre£ 
beauty.    Among  the  numerous  classicists  who  fol- 
lowed were:  Francis  Chantrey  Sir  Richard  Westma- 
n         Hu  BaiI7'  and  "Pwiayy  John  Gibson  (1790- 
(  S00),  whose  rebgious  works  include  a  relief  of  Christ 
blessing  the  little  children.    The  classical  tendency 
prevailed  until  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, but  the  httet  part  of  the  period  was  marked  by 
increasing  naturalism.    The  chief  representations  of 
the  transition  include  John  Henry  Foley  (1818-74) 
whose  statues  of  Goldsmith,  Burke,  and  Grattan  at 
Dublin  are  noteworthy;  Thomas  Brock,  whose  works 
include  the  O  Gonnell  monument  at  Dublin  and  the 
V  ictoria  Memorial  in  London,  England's  most  ambi- 
tious monument  of  sculpture,  seventy  feet  high  and 
5?n^n,in^-.manfv  "ymbolie  figures;  George  Armstoud 
(    TT  1 :     >'  wno  carved  a  St.  Matthew  and  other 
marble  figures  for  the  reredos  of  theChurchof  St.  Man' 
Aberavon;  Sir  J.  E.  Boehm  (1834-91);  Thomas  Wool- 
ncr  (1825-93),  a  member  of  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Broth- 
erhood.   The  most  important  British  sculptor  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  Alfred  Stevens  (1817-75),  a 
pupil  of  Thorwaldsen,  but  whose  classical  training  did 
not  preclude  great  originality  in  all  branches  of  sculp- 
ture.   His  W  ellington  monument  in  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral is  perhaps  the  most  important  that  English  sculp- 
ture has  produced.    Mention  should  also  be  made  of 
Lord  Leigh  ton  (1830-1896),  whose  sculpture  excels  his 
painting,  and  particularly  of  George  Frederick  W  atts, 
m  whose  works  great  power  and  originality  are  united 
with  a  high  spiritual  significance. 

The  great  change  in  English  sculpture  since  about 
1875  is  due  to  French  influence.  For  many  years 
Jules  Dalou,  a  French  political  exile  of  1870,  was  in 
charge  of  the  modelling  classes  in  South  Kensington 
Museum.  His  teachings  substituted  structure  and 
movement  for  the  previous  haphazard  methods,  and 
inaugurated  a  sane  and  healthy  naturalism.  His  pu- 
n !  ,l^olu',e  Hamo  Thorneycroft,  whose  finely-mod- 
elled Teucer  inaugurated  the  new  movement.  Other 
important  sculptors  of  the  same  tendencies  are  E 
Onslow  Ford,  educated  at  Munich;  J.  M.  Swan,  the 
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animal  sculptor;  and  George  Frampton, 
are  of  a  fine  decorative  quality  and  quite  original  (in- 
cluding a  very  attractive  St.  George).  But  the  most 
original  and  influential  figure  of  British  art  of  the 
present  day  is  Alfred  Gilbert,  who  excels  in  all 
branches  of  sculpture,  and  whose  very  modern  stvle 
unites  the  goldsmith's  to  the  sculptor's  art.  His 
works  include  a  beautiful  high  relief  of  Christ  and 
Angels  for  the  reredos  of  the  St.  Albans'  Cathedral. 
Nearly  all  of  these  men  enjoyed  French  training,  but 
their  art  possesses  certain  qualities  which  are  dis- 
tinctly national. 

In  the  United  S/a<«.-,Sculpture  in  the  United 
htates  is  a  development  of  the  last  three  quarters  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  has  developed  in  connex- 
ion with  the  schools  of  Western  Europe,  but  without 
being  less  individual  or  national  than  they.  Its  his- 
tory may  be  divided  into  three  periods:  (1)  The 
C^al  Period,  (1825-50);  (2)  the  Middle  Period 
(1NX>-:h4)j,  ,n  wnlch  classicism  still  exists,  but  increas- 
inglygives  way  to  a  more  national  development; 
(.1)  the  C  ontemporary  or  Cosmopolitan  Period,  de- 
veloped  as  elsewhere,  under  French  influence. 

The  Classical  School  —Neither  the  Puritan  doc- 
trines of  (he  early  settlers  nor  the  other  religious  ten- 
dencies of  tin-  early  nineteenth  century  were  friendly 
to  the  development  of  sculpture.  There  wen-  no  fa- 
cilities for  technical  traininic  of  any  description,  no 
monuments  to  study  or  inspire.  Consequently,  the 
tew  sculptors  of  colonial  and  early  revolutionary  pe- 
nt* Is  were  ummiKirtant  and  formed  no  schools  "  The 
real  development  began  in  1825  with  the  departure  of 


Horatio  Greenough  of  Boston  (1805-52)  for  Rome, 
1  he  character  of  his  art  is  well  known  from  his  half- 
draped  gigantic  statue  of  Washington  as  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus,  which  long  stood  before  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  Hiram  Powers  (1805-73)  did  similar 
work,  but  of  a  more  sentimental  character  in  such 
statues  as  his  celebrated  "Greek  Slave",  an  example 
of  the  nude,  chastely  treated,  and  his  "Eve  Discon- 
solate" •  Tnomas  Crawford  (1813-57),  a  pupiftf 
Thorwaldsen,  is  known  as  the  sculptor  of  the  bronze 
Liberty  surmounting  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  the  bronze  portals  of  the  Capitol  and 
th »  P***1™"1^1  group  of  the  Senate  Chamber 

Middle  or  Native  Period.— Even  during  the  classi 
cal  period  the  transition  to  a  more  national  art  be- 
gan.   The  pioneer  was  Henry  Kirk  Brown  (1814-86) 
whose  work,  unaffected  by  his  Italian  study,  is  best 
typified  in  his  remarkable  equestrian  statue  of  Georee 
W  ashmgton  in  Union  Square,  New  York.  Another 
important  sculptor  of  native  tendencies  was  Erastus 
Dow  Palmer  (1817-1904),  who  was  practically  setf- 
trained  and  never  left  America.    His  ideal  nude  fig- 
ures were  the  best  executed  up  to  that  time,  while  his 
Angel  of  the  Sepulchre"  shows  his  strength  in  re- 
ligious subjects.    Thomas  BaU  (1819)  set  a  new 
standard  m  public  monuments  by  such  works  as  his 
equestrian  statue  of  General  Washington  in  Boston 
and  his  Lincoln  monument  in  Washington  Repre- 
sentative* of  the  Clascal  School  during  the  middle 
period  include  the  many-sided  W.  W.  Storey,  Ran- 
dolph Rogers,  W.  H  Rinehart,  whose  works  may 
be  best  studied  in  Baltimore,  and  Harriet  Hosmer. 
Mention  may  also  be  made  of  the  statues  of  Civil 
W  ar  subjects  by  John  Rogers  (1824-1904),  which  en- 
joyed great  populanty  without  being  real  art.  The 
most  distinguished  artist  of  the  later  middle  period 
was  J.  Q.  A.  Ward  (1830-1910),  a  pupil  of  5.  K. 
Brown,  whose  art  is  powerful,  simple  and  sculptur- 
esque.   He  was  as  successful  in  his  public  monuments 
as  m  his  statues,  such  as  the  "  Indian  Hunter  "  which 
stands  in  Central  Park,  New  York.  ' 

Contemporary  Sculpture.— The  most  recent  devel- 
opment of  Amencan  sculpture  was  ushered  in  by  the 
Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia  in  1876.  which 
revealed  the  superiority  of  European,  particularly  of 
the  French  work.    From  that  time  Paris  became  the 


training  school  of  American  sculptors,  with  the  result 
of  an  unprecedented  improvement  in  the  technique 
and  content  of  their  art  and  the  gradual  development 
of  a  national  school  of  great  promise.    Among  the 
first  to  show  the  Parisian  influence  was  0.  L.  Wramer 
(1844-98),  but  the  most  prominent  figure  thus  far  in 
American  sculpture  is  Augustus  St.  Gaudens  (1848- 
1907).   To  the  highest  technical  eJficiency  he  added 
remarkable  powers  of  characterization.   His  Shaw 
memorial  relief  at  Boston  and  the  statue  of  Lincoln 
in  Chicago  were  epoch-making,  and  his  General  Sher- 
man in  Central  Park,  New  York,  places  him  in  the 
first  rank  of  American  sculptors.    His  religious  works 
include  a  beautiful  "Amor  Caritas"  in  the  Luxem- 
bourg Museum,  Paris.    Foreign  influence  is  absent 
from  the  work  of  Daniel  Chester  French  (1850—) 
whose  art  is  characterized  by  restraint  and  a  certain 
purity  of  conception.    Among  his  most  charming 
works  are  "Death  and  the  Sculptor"  (Art  Institute, 
Chicago)  and  the  O'Reilly  memorial  in  Boston,  with  a 
beautiful  figure  of  Erin  mourning.    Frederick  Mac- 
monnies  is  the  most  thoroughly  French  of  all  our  sculp- 
tors, while  Herbert  Adams  has  found  inspiration  in 
the  early  Florentine  masters. 

Other  prominent  Bculptors  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
period  include  Bela  L.  Pratt,  of  Boston,  Charles 
Grafly,  of  Philadelphia,  Lorado  Taft,  of  Chicago,  and 
Douglas  Tilden,  of  San  Francisco,  whose  art  is  the 
most  radical  of  all.  But  the  centre  of  American  sculp- 
ture is  New  York.  Mention  should  be  made  of 
Charles  H.  Niehaus,  a  master  of  modelling,  who  rep- 
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T p2  Bartlett.  the  sculptor  of  the  U  layeiu. 
,      .  in  Pari* i    The  most  important  of  the  animal 
statue  m  *»™    Y^.  VAwaT{  Kcmys,  whose  ape- 

SmS>  ol  3*™^,  nun  »„•  both  tn>.»  tho  Vtaft 

ponau  <h  •  centra  portal  and  frieze  by 

Herbert  Adams  and  Philip  Mart  iny.  These  very  pro- 
fii  JdMorBUoiM  are  excellent  from  the  modern  point 
f  ^.  ^ft  t,«  little  subordinated  to  the  architecture 
of  view,  but  too  nine  »uuuuiui»>>  »  „„\lnnn 
to  be  monumental.  The  scu  ptures  of  the  Anglican 
CathedVal  of  St.  John  the  Divine,  New  \ ork,  by  Gut- 

(Phitadrtploa,  ?,  d);  H»kt¥*nn. 


inturt  <N.-w  York.  ».      :  t-  »m>.  .WuVrr. 
York.  1903>; Tapt.  //»»<•  o/,4»«r«a>i 


TlltHEBMAN.   Boot  o/  tht  MM 

Or«/   .4»imM.   SfuW*  ' 

Scupi.   See  Scopia,  Archdiocese  of. 
Scutari,  Archdiocese  of  (Sri^ARENfiis).-^ 

C  suffragans  of  the  latter  see.  toj fee  |jg 
Middle  Arcs  Scutari  was  suffragan  of  Diocl.-a.    r  r«»m 
tl    seventh  to  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  no 
£T  "Sown.    Among  its  best-known  bishops  are: 
Francis  II  de  Sanctis  (1471-1491);  Fra  Dom.n.eus 
Edriiascvie  (d.  at  Rome  in  l«W),  a  famous  th.x.lo- 
£an  and  philosopher,  friend  of- GregW  XV  and ^o 
T'rban  VIII;  Domimcus  II  Babic  llWHWt 
onius  III  <le  Nigrta  (1603-1702),  martyred  m  1,02 
bv  the  Turks.     In  1887  Scutari  was  nque  prin- 
clpnliter  united  with  the  Archdiocese  of  Antivan, 
and  .n  this  way  Pius  IX  made  Scutari  an ,  archd  ocese 
and  metropolis.    The  fir*  archbishop  of  he  united 
diocese,  Mgr.  Charles  Ponton,  native  of  Toverar.  near 
When  wlio  had  been  Apostolic  Administrator  of 
intivari  a«M-WS5).  .lied  at  Scutari  on  15  January, 
£  i063  to  1HS0  only  53  bishops  of  Scutari 

ireknown.  On  23  October,  1*S6,  the  Archdiocese 
of  Scutari  was  separate.!  from  that  of  Antivan  and 
remained  an  archdiocese  and  a  metropolis  with  three 
suffragans:  Alessio,  Sappa,  and  Pulati.  1  he  ancient 
See  of  Ulctnium,  in  the  territory  of  hcutan,  was  in 
1571  occupied  bv  the  Turks  and  ceased  to  exist,  for 
no  Christians  remained.  During  the  f^™*<* 
l  lcinium,  its  bishop  wen-  suffragans  of  the  Metro- 
politan of  Antivari  or  of  that  of  D.ocloa.  About  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  ancient  See  of 
Sunrium  was  forever  suppressed.  O  her  ancient  s«s 
in  this  territory  were  the  Sees  of  Dinnastrum  and 


Albanien.*  fmmd«l  a^  a  r  dc8troyed  by  the 

Ran'  is  Jo^ph  F.  bearing  twc>-t^of  tte«^ 

The  Austrian  ^«^^}^SA^^ 
seminarians,  now  twcnt>4our,  rropag ;  i 

ten;  the  remaining  «'?«^tfa*  J^jStf   \  W 

have  m  orphuw.for  bow  «™l th.-rc»  „,"ctarily 

at  Scutari.    The  schools  and  college  are  wwuu 
mostly  by  the  Propaganda  and  by  the  Austrian 
Government.  vrl   ™  Qaw. 

tpucvporum  Ktfl.  285,  286.  352.  368. 

640;  II.  nn.  78.  228  (P..?»U  2jSl  P'l«r2l  3«  *l *  Ni«*«"*- 


lulazum.  .  . 

Tim  \rchdiocese  of  Scutari  comprises  29  parishes, 
of  which  S  an-  held  bv  Franciscans,  and  has  a  Catholic 
population  of  about  33.H07.  Its  present  metropolitan 
is  Mttr.  Paschalia  Cuerini,  b.  at  Pexxagno  in  Dalraatia, 
21  May,  1SJ1;  <»rdained  priest  on  27  June,  lfvPs 
aptK>intrd  Coadjutor  Hishop  of  Scutari  and  titular 
Bishop  of  Paphos  on  <»  May.  1S70:  elect«l  as  Metr.^- 
pohtan  and  Archbishop  of  Scutari  on  23  NovcmlxT. 
iss.i    The  episcopal  residence  is  at  Scutari.  Ihe 


ScythopoUi,a  titular  ^etropoman^e  of  fttaj 
tina  Wnda.    It  » cl™"  SSSdU V*  * 

"Chronographia",  V,  in  !'-,p"  ^'Y'  The  earliat 
SynceUua,  "Chronographia  214  etc ^).  n  ^ 
known  use  of  the  name  .»  in  11  ^^^h  'sevtho- 
the  Greek  text  of  Judith,  in,  10.  Aitnougu 
Sis  ^  the  only  town  »^^g^^  * 
[he  Jonlan,  it  W  the  capital  ?f  ^^eJSScd 
the  fourth  century  became  t h  eiv  a  wg^J  bb,hopS 
metropolis  of  PaUestma  Sec unda.  Ariu9 
art»  known.  Patropni  us,  m timal ^e  fnena  o. 
and  hi»  adherents,  a«rtod  at  ^Oomicuow 

in  325  and  at  various  W^^iS^SK 
Cruel  and  fanatical,  he  i  l-trea ted  t he; Ua  ™  |)iua 
ops  exiled  to  Scythopohs,  ^ '       *  Q^nc.l  of 
ol  VercelU.    He  was '  d^ed  by  the  ^  .ere 
Seleucia  in  359  and  died  We  ma"al*>  mcn- 

dm^crated  by  the  pagans  in  3bl .  Vj'^^minas, 
tion  Philip  and  Atnanas nis  both  A m 
present  at  the  Council  of  Coil  slant  i    I     A  ius< 
TheodoHiua,  friend  of  St.  J«,hr ,  Chr> sostom   A  ^ 
friend  of  St.  Cvril  of  Alexandria,  ^^Vf^bruary; 
bv  the  Monophysites  in4.,2.  ht.no  ^ on  r,' ^  chalCe- 
John,  who  wrote  in  defence  of  th« 'J^M*  "  j 
don;  Theo.lore,  who  about  m3  ^.f  preserved 
an  anti-origenist  pn, fe«»  of  faith,  *^_P 
(Ijc  Ouien,  "Oriens  christianus.  .  in.  lv  *  . 
(  AtQ,he  time  of  the  Prankish  ^ffX  v^ 
transferre.1  to  Nazan-th;  «hc  (.reeto  long  l  ^ 
the  Sees  of  Scythopolis  and  Nazareth,  nu     ^  of 
latter  now  exists.    Among  '"u*,no^L\"  (S  July). 
Scvthopolts  were:   St.  Proconiuj  ^  (iWlw.vr. 
who  belonged  to  the  clergy  of  the  U>««^  144^l; 
"l^ldgeiHleshagiographiquee  i^jj^  („urth 
Asterius,  commentator  of  the  1  s-Unis  in 
centiin-,  cited  with  praise  by  St.  * t|ne.  Who 
charming  historian  of  monastic  lite  in    »  ^ntury 
wrote  seven  lives  of  saints     In  t he  sw  lp(li(.a,«l 
there  were  four  churches  ^  ScvthopoUH  St. 
to  St.  Thorns,  St.  John   M  .I^ffid  «  *• 
Basil,  a  local  martyr.    Many  monks  BVW 
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town  and  its  environs,  occupied  in  making  baskets 
and  fans  from  the  palms  in  the  neighbouring  forests 
(Sozomen,  "Hist,  ecclcs.",  VIII,  13);  with  them 
the  four  Tall  Brothers  took  refuge  when  expelled 
from  Egypt  by  the  patriarch  Theophilus  for  so- 
called  origenist  ideas.  In  634  the  Greeks  were  de- 
feated by  the  Arab*  in  the  marshes  of  Bethsan;  in 
1182  the  little  town  fought  valiantly  against  Saladin. 
To-day  Beisan  is  a  Mussulman  village,  situated  by 
the  railway  from  Caipha  to  Mscrib  in  the  Hauran. 
The  ancient  ruins  still  exist,  especially  those  of  the 
theatre  which  measures  130  metres  in  half-circum- 
ference;  the  ruined  acropolis  stands  in  the  hill  of 
Kalat  el  llosn.  The  climate  is  charming,  the  land 
very  fertile  and  well  watered.  Rabbi  ftimon  ben 
Lakish  said:  "If  paradise  is  in  Palestine,  its  gate  is 
at  Beisan". 

Smith,  fhei.  Gr,  and  Homnn  (itt>g..  a.  v.  Btihenn;  Robinson, 
BibUral  Ktiearckr*.  rtiJo-U.  Surrey  of  Wt$lern  I'aleetine.  Mlmoirtt 
II  (London,  IW2I,  101  13;  Xecbaier.  La  atoi/ra  ph.it  du 
Talmud  (Paris,  186S).  174  sqq.;  Uikrix,  Dtteription  dt  la 
PaltMint.  Samarit,  I  (Paria.  1S74),  2H4-9S;  Leoendre  in  l>ict. 
dt  la  BMt,  ».  v.  BttKtan:  H.mii.los  in  Echo*  d'Ontnt,  I,  371-8; 
Tkoium,  Loca  mincta  (Halle.  1007).  100. 

8.  Vailhe. 

Seal. — The  use  of  a  seal  by  men  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion was  common  before  the  Christian  era.  It  was 
natural  then  that  high  functionaries  of  the  Church 
should  adopt  the  habit  as  soon  as  they  became  so- 
cially and  politically  important.  An  incidental  allusion 
in  one  of  St.  Augustine's  letters  (ccxvii  to  Victori- 
nus)  lets  us  know  that  he  used  a  seal.  The  prac- 
tice spread  and  it  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  by 
Clovis  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  Merovingian  |>e- 
riod  (Mon.  Germ"  Hist.:  Leg.,  11,2).  Later  ecclesias- 
tical synods  require  that  letters  under  the  bishop's 
seal  should  be  given  to  priests  when  for  some  reason 
they  lawfully  quitted  their  own  proper  diocese.  So  it 
was  enacted  at  Chalon-sur-Sa6ne  in  813.  Pope  Nicho- 
las I  in  the  same  century  complains  that  the  bishops 
of  D6le  and  Reims  hail  contra  morem  sent  their  letters 
to  him  unsealed  (Jaffe,  "Regesta",  nn.  2789,  2806, 
2823).  The  custom  of  bishops  possessing  seals  may 
from  this  dale  be  assumed  to  have  been  pretty  gen- 
eral. At  first  they  were  only  used  for  securing  the 
document  from  impertinent  curiosity  and  the  seal 
was  commonlv  attached  to  the  ties  with  which  it  was 
fastened.  When  the  letter  was  opened  by  the  ad- 
dressee the  seal  was  necessarily  broken.  Later  the 
seal  served  as  an  authentication  and  was  attached  to 
the  face  of  the  document.  The  deed  was  thus  only 
held  to  be  valid  so  long  as  the  seal  remained  intact. 
It  soon  came  to  follow  from  this  point  of  view  that  not 
only  real  persons  like  kings  and  bishops,  but  also  every 
kind  of  body  corporate,  cathedral  chapters,  munici- 
palities, monasteries,  etc.,  also  required  a  common 
seal  to  validate  the  acts  which  were  executed  in  their 
name. 

During  the  early  Middle  Ages  seals  of  lead,  or  more 
projierly  "bulls"  (q.  v.),  were  in  common  use  both  in 
East  and  West,  but  except  in  the  case  of  the  papal 
chancery,  these  leaden  authentications  soon  went  out 
of  favour  in  western  Christendom  and  it  became  the 
universal  practice  to  take  the  impressions  in  wax.  In 
Kngland  hardly  any  waxen  seals  have  survived  of 
earlier  date  than  the  Norman  Conquest.  In  the 
British  Museum  collection  the  earliest  bishop's  seals 
preserved  an'  those  of  William  of  St.  Carileph.  Bishop 
of  Durham  (10SI-96)  and  of  St.  Anaelm,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (1093-1109).  The  importance  of  the 
seal  as  a  means  of  authentication  necessitated  that 
when  authority  passed  into  new  hands  the  old  seal 
should  be  destroyed  and  a  new  one  made.  When  the 
x>pe  dies  it  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Cardinal  Camer- 
engo  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Fisherman's  Ring,  the 
papal  signet,  and  to  see  that  it  is  broken  up.  A  simi- 
lar practice  prevailed  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  it  is 
often  alluded  to  by  historians,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
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a  matter  of  some  ceremony.  Thus  we  are  concisely 
told:  "There  died  in  this  year  Robert  de  Insula, 
Bishop  of  Durham.  After  his  burial,  his  seal  was  pub- 
licly broken  up  in  the  presence  of  all  by  Master  Rob- 
ert Avenel. "  (Hist.  Dunel.  Scrip.  Tres. ,  p.  63). 
Matthew  Paris  gives  a  similar  description  of  the 
breaking  of  the  seal  of  William,  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  in 
123*5. 

GniT,  ifanurl  dt  Diplomatique  (Pari*,  1894),  622-S57:  Dkmat. 
Inttntairt  <lem  trtaui  dt  la  Xormamlit  (Paru,  1881);  BirV-h,  Stab, 
Connoiiaeur*'  Library  ( 1307) ;  Biiich,  Catalogue  of  Stall  in  Britith 
Muteum  UxinHon,  1SS7-99);  d'Abcq.  Collettion  dt  Sreaux  (3 
voU.  Pari*,  1808).  HERBERT  THURSTON. 

Seal  of  Confession,  The  Law  op  the. — In  the 
"Decretum"  of  the  Gratian  who  compiled  the  edicts 
of  previous  councils  and  the  principles  of  Church  law 
which  he  published  about  1 151,  we  find  (seeunda  pars, 
dist.  VI,  c.  II)  the  following  declaration  of  the  law  as 
to  the  seal  of  confession:  "Deponatur  sacerdos  qui 
peccata  poenitcntis  publican:  pra»sumit ",  i,  e.,  "I/ot 
the  priest  who  dan*  to  make  known  the  sins  of  his 
penitent  be  deposed",  and  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
violator  of  this  law  should  be  made  a  life-long,  igno- 
minious wanderer.  Canon  21  of  the  Fourth  I-ateran 
Council  (1215),  binding  on  the  whole  Church,  lavs 
down  the  obligation  of  secrecy  in  the  following  words: 
"  Ivet  the  priest  absolutely  beware  that  he  does  not  by 
won!  or  sign  or  by  anv  manner  whatever  in  any  way  be- 
tray the  sinner:  but  if  he  should  happen  to  need  wiser 
counsel  let  him  cautiously  seek  the  same  without  any 
mention  of  person.  For  whoever  shall  dare  to  reveal 
a  sin  disclosed  to  him  in  the  tribunal  of  penance  we 
decree  that  he  shall  be  not  only  deposed  from  the 
priestly  office  but  that  he  shall  also  be  sent  into  the 
confinement  of  a  monastery  to  do  perpetual  penance" 
(see  Hefele-Leclercq,  "Hist,  des  Conciles  at  the 
year  1215;  also  Mansi  or  Harduin,  "Coll.  concilio- 
rum").  It  is  to  be  noted  that  neither  this  canon  nor 
the  law  of  the  "  Decretum"  purports  to  enact  for  the 
first  time  the  secrecy  of  confession.  In  a  context 
cited  further  on  the  great  fifteenth-century  English 
canonist,  Lvndwood,  s(M>aks  of  two  reasons  whv  a 
priest  is  bound  to  keep  secret  a  confession,  the  first 
being  on  account  of  the  sacrament  because  it  is  almost 
(mum')  of  the  essence  of  the  sacrament  to  keep  secret 
the  confession.  (Cf.  also  Jos.  Mascardus,  "De  pro- 
bationibus",  Frankfort,  1703,  arg.  378.) 

Enuland.—  Mrdural  England.— At  a  much  earlier 
date  in  Anglo-Saxon  England  we  meet  with  several 
laws  concerning  confession.  The  laws  of  Ed  wan  I  the 
Elder  (921-4),  son  of  Alfred  the  Great,  enjoin:  "And 
if  a  man  guilty  of  death  (i.  e.,  who  has  incurred  the 
penalty  of  death)  desires  confession  let  it  never  be 
denied  him".  This  injunction  is  repeated  in  the 
fortv-fourth  of  the  secular  laws  of  King  Canute 
(1017-35).  These  laws  are  prefaced  thus:  "This 
then  is  the  secular  law  which  by  the  counsel  of  my 
'witan'  I  will  that  it  Ik*  observed  all  over  England  . 
The  laws  of  King  Ethelred  who  reigned  from  978  to 
1016  declare  (V,  22):  "And  let  every  Christian  man 
do  as  is  needful  to  him:  let  him  strictly  keep  his 
Christianity  and  accustom  himself  frequently  to 
shrift  (i.  e.,  confess):  and  fearlessly  declare  his  sins". 
The  very  close  connexion  between  the  religion  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  and  their  laws,  many  of  which  are 
pun'ly  onlinances  of  religious  observance  enacted 
by  the  State,  the  repealed  recognition  of  the  supreme 
jurisdiction  of  the  pope,  and  the  various  instances  of 
the  application  in  the  Church  in  England  of  the  laws 
of  the  Church  in  general  lead  conclusively  to  the 
opinion  that  the  ecclesiastical  law  of  the  secrecy  of 
confession  was  rew  •gnized  by  the  law  of  the  land  in 
Anglo-Saxon  England. 

In  the  period  between  the  Norman  Conquest  and 
the  Reformation  we  find  the  law  of  the  Church  in  gen- 
eral as  to  the  inviolability  of  the  seal  of  confession 
stringently  enjoined  by  English  councils.    The  Coun- 
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cil  of  Durham  (1220)  declared  as  follows:  "Ne  sao 
erdos  revelet  confeasioncm — Null  us  ira,  vel  odio,  vel 
Ecclesue  metu  vel  mortis  in  aliquo  audeat  revelare 
confessioncs,  signo  vol  verbo  generali  ve]  speciali  ut 
dicendo  'Ego  scio  qualoa  vos  est  is',  sub  periculo  or- 
dinis  et  beneficii,  ot  si  convictus  fuerit,  absque  mise- 
ricordia  degradabitur ",  i-  c.  "  A  priest  shall  not  re- 
veal a  confession — let  none  dare  from  anger  or  hatred 
or  fear  of  the  Church  or  of  death,  in  any  way  to  re- 
veal confessions,  by  sign  or  word,  general  or  special,  as 
(for  instance),  by  saying  'I  know  what  manner  of 
men  ye  are '  under  peril  of  his  Order  and  Benefice,  and 
if  he  shall  be  convicted  thereof  he  shall  be  degraded 
without  mercy"  (see  W Slicing,  "Concilia",  1,  577, 
595).  The  I*rovincial  Council  of  Oxford,  held  in 
1222,  contains  a  similar  canon,  in  which  degradation 
is  prescribed  for  any  breach  of  the  seal.  We  find  the 
law,  as  laid  clown  by  the  21st  canon  of  the  Lateran 
Council,  declared  in  the  Acts  of  the  Synod  of  Exeter 
in  1287  (Spelman,  "Concilia",  II,  357). 

The  fact  that  the  laws  of  the  Church  were  so  em- 
phatic on  the  subject,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
Church  was  then  the  Church  of  the  nation,  affords 
good  ground  for  inferring  that  the  secular  courts 
recognized  the  seal.  The  recognition  of  it  would  not 
have  rested  on  any  principle  of  immunity  from  dis- 
closure of  confidential  communications  made  to 
clergymen.  It  would  have  rested  on  the  fact  that 
confession  was  a  sacrament,  on  the  fact  of  that  ne- 
cessity for  it  which  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  laid 
down,  on  the  fact  of  the  practice  of  it  by  both  king 
and  people,  and  on  the  fact  that  the  practice  was 
wholly  a  matter  of  spiritual  discipline  and  one,  more- 
over, in  regard  to  which  t  he  Church  had  so  definitely 
declared  the  law  of  absolute  secrecy. 

It  is  stated  by  some,  among  others  by  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  report  upon  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  their  report  published  in  1883,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  courts  in  England  did  not  regard  them- 
selves as  bound  by  the  rules  of  canon  law  framed  by 
the  Church  outside  England,  by  the  various  papal 
Decrees,  Rescripts  etc.  But  the  Commissioners  add 
that  these  courts  paid  great  rcsiicct  and  attention  to 
these  Rules,  Decrees  etc.  There  seems  to  be 
so  much  weighty  evidence  against  this  view  that 
it  is  difficult  to  accept  it.  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
and  Professor  Maitland  in  their  joint  "History  of 
English  Li-."  (I,  94  and  95)  say  that  the  ju*  com- 
mune or  common  law  of  the  universal  Church  was 
the  law  of  the  Church  in  England.  In  this  connexion 
important  material  is  contained  in  the  "  Provinciale  " 
of  Lyndwood  (Oxford,  1679),  the  only  great  English 
canonist. 

The  "  Provinciale  "  consists  of  the  provincial  consti- 
tutions of  fourteen  archbishopB  of  Canterbury  from 
Stephen  Langton  (d.  1228)  to  Henry  Chichele  (d. 
1443).  When  Lyndwood  was  engaged  on  this  com- 
pilation he  was  the  principal  official  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury :  he  had  been,  also,  the  prolocu- 
tor of  the  clergy  in  the  Convocation  of  Canterbury. 
Professor  Maitland.  in  his  easavs  on  "Roman Canon 
I-aw  in  the  Church  of  England",  expresses  the  opin- 
ion that  the  ecclesiastical  courts  in  Kngland  re- 
garded the  gencrul  body  of  canon  law,  including  the 
various  papal  Deenrs  and  Rescripts  ami  the  com- 
mentaries of  the  various  great  writers,  as  their  law, 
which  they  had  to  administer.  In  citing  Lvndwood 
as  providing  us  with  strong  ground  for  th  is  opinion, 
Professor  Maitland  aptly  says:  "At  anv  rate  he  will 
state  the  law  whirh  he  administers  in  the  chief  of  all 
the  Lnglish  ecclesiastical  courts". 

In  the  "Provinciale"  then-  is  a  constitution  of 
V>  alter  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  apparently  Walter 
Reynolds,  transferred  from  the  See  of  Worcester  to 
the  primal lal  see  in  1313.  The  constitution  begins 
will,  a  prohibition  to  priests  who  have  fallen  into  mor- 
tal sin  to  say  Mass  without  first  going  to  confession 


and  warning  them  against  imagining,  as  some  be- 
lievers erroneously  do,  that  mortal  sins  are  forgiven 
by  the  general  confession  made  in  the  recitation  of  the 
Confiteor.  It  continues  as  follows:  "Also  let  no 
priest  dare  from  anger,  hatred  or  fear,  even  of  death, 
to  disclose  in  any  manner  whatsoever,  whether  by 
sign,  gesture  or  word,  in  general  or  in  particular,  any- 
body's confession.  And  if  he  shall  be  convicted  of 
this  he  shall  be,  deservedly,  degraded,  without  hope  of 
reconciliation  ". 

Upon  this  constitution  we  have  the  following  com- 
mentary by  Lvndwood,  occurring  upon  the  word 
"Confeasion":  ''Supply  'Sacramental'.  For  in  a  Con- 
fession which  is  not  sacramental,  when,  for  instance, 
anyone  in  secret  counsel  reveals  to  some  one  else 
something  which  is  not  in  the  nature  of  sin,  thus,  sup- 
pose he  reveals  to  a  priest  what  he  owes  or  what  is 
owing  to  him,  the  priest  is  not  to  receive  such  a  secret 
under  the  seal  of  Confession.  And  although  through 
indiscretion  he  may  have  so  received  it,  he  is  not  to 
conceal  it  unless  as  a  matter  of  counsel  or  secret. 
Wherefore,  if  the  priest  were  ordered  (compulsus)  by  a 
judge  to  tell  the  truth  about  such  a  debt,  whenever  a 
judge  rightly  inquires  about  the  matter  in  order  that 
he  may  know  the  truth,  he  is  bound  to  do  so,  notwith- 
standing that  he  may  have  received  the  secret  under 
the  seal  of  Confession.  And  though  he  may  have 
sworn  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  yet  if  afterwards  that 
debt  should  be  forfeited  and  the  judge  makes  inquiry 
thereinto,  if  the  priest  is  examined,  he  is  bound  to  tell 
the  truth,  notwithstanding  his  sworn  promise.  For 
that  oath  is  not  binding  on  nim,  being  an  unlawful  one 
and,  thus,  one  not  to  be  kept  to  the  prejudice  of  an- 
other's right";— he  cites  in  support,  St.  Thomas  Aqui- 
nas and  Hostiensis — "but  if  some  such  debt  is  un- 
justly demanded  by  some  tyrant,  then  though  he  is 
aware  of  t  he  debt  he  ought  to  keep  silence  about  it,  or 
to  change  the  subject  or  to  reply  sophistically  ('rcs- 
pondere  sophist  ice  ')"■  -he  cites  in  support  ^  a  com- 
mentary on  Raymond de  Pennaforte. — "Hut",  Lynd- 
wood continues,  "what  if  the  priest  should  know  that 
matter  by  any  other  means  than  by  Confession  before 
the  spiritual  tribunal  (in  foro  aninue)  ?  It  may  be 
said  that  in  as  far  as  he  knows  it  by  any  other  means 
and  he  is  ordered  (compulsus)  by  a  juilge  he  may  tell 
it,  but  not,  of  course,  so  as  he  heard  it  in  confession: 
but  let  him  say,  as  follows:  '  I  heard  it  thus  or  I 
thus'.  But  let  him  always  refrain  as  far  as  possinlc 
from  speaking  about  t  he  person  bo  as  to  avoid  scandal 
unless  there  lx>  immediate  necessity  " ; — he  cites  in  sup- 
port, Innocent  IV,  the  glossary  on  Raymond  de  Pen- 
naforte and  Astisanus,  a  Friar  Minor  and  writer  of  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Dealing  with  the  priest's  being  found  guilty  of  re- 
vealing a  conn-ssion,  he  sayB:  "  But  what  if  the  person 
confessing  consents  to  its  being  revealed,  beca4??' 
perchance,  he  calls  the  Confessor  as  a  witness?  H» 
answer  is:  "The  doctors  say  that  he  may  reveal I  it. 
But  understand  this  in  Biich  way  that  the  priest  shall 
on  no  account  reveal  that  which  he  knows  only 
through  confession  (hoc  tamen  sic  intcllige  quod  «a- 
ccrdos  illud,  quod  scit  solum  per  confessionem,  nullo 
modo  debet  revelare).  But  the  person  who  has  eon- 
fessed  can  intimate  the  matter  to  him  in  some  other 
way  which  gives  him  leave  to  reveal  it:  and  then  he 
can  tell,  but,  none  the  less,  he  ought  to  avoid  scanitai 
as  much  as  possible.  For  he  is  bound  to  conceal  tne 
confession  for  two  reasons,  viz.,  on  account  of  the  sac- 
rament, because  it  is  almost  of  t  he  essence  of  the  sac- 
rament to  conceal  the  confession  (quia  quasi  de  essen- 
tia Sacrament i  est  ceiarc  Confessionem):  likewise  tor 
reason  of  the  scandal.  The  first  is  remov.d  by  tne 
jxniiission  of  the  person  confessing,  but  the  second  re- 
mains none  the  less:  and,  therefore,  where  scanitai  w 
to  be  feared,  he  ought  not  to  make  use  of  such  permis- 
sion. These  are  the  pronouncement  of  Thomas  ana 
of  Peter,  according  to  what  is  noted  by  John  in 
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'Sum  ma  Confess  ion  is  Rubrica  de  Confessione  cel- 
anda,  qua-stio,  100',  and  with  this  pronouncement 
Johannes  Andraus  Beems  to  agree.  But  I  ask — what 
if  confession  is  made  of  some  sin  about  to  be  com- 
mitted, but  not  yet  committed?  For  instance,  some 
one  confesses  that  he  wants  to  kill  a  man  or  to  com- 
mit some  other  misdeed  and  he  says  that  he  is  unable 
to  resist  the  temptation.  May  the  priest  reveal  it? 
Some  snv  that  he  may  reveal  it  to  such  a  person  as  can 
be  beneficial  and  not  detrimental  (tali  qui  potest  pro- 
desse  et  non  obesse),  but  the  doctors  of  theology  in 
this  case  say  in  general  (communiter)  that  he  must 
not  reveal  it,  but  must  keep  it  entirely  secret  (om- 
nino  celaro).  Henry  de  Segusio  says,  however,  that 
whatever  he  can  properly  (bono  moao)  do  for  the  pre- 
vention of  the  sin,  he  ought  to  do,  but  without  men- 
tion of  person  and  without  betrayal  of  him  who  makes 
the  confession.  Others  say  that  where  the  confession 
us  one  of  a  sin  about  to  be  committed  it  is  not  a  real 
confession,  and  that  to  the  person  making  it,  a  pen- 
ance cannot  be  given  (nco  tali  dari  potest  po?nitentia) 
and  for  these  reasons  it  mav  be  revealed  to  those  who 
can  be  beneficial  and  not  detrimental  as  I  have  said 
before"; — he  quotes  Rudovieus  and  Guido  of  Baysio. 

He  slates  that  Henry  de  Bohic  "seems  to  adhere  to 
the  opinion  of  those  theologians  who  say  that  even 
where  future  danger  threatens,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  a  heretic  who  proposes  to  corrupt  the  faith,  or 
of  a  murder  or  of  some  other  future  temporal  injury, 
the  confessor  ought  to  furnish  a  remedy  (adhiberc  re- 
medium)  as  far  as  he  can  without  the  revelation  of  the 
Confession,  as,  for  instance,  by  moving  those  confes- 
sing to  desist  and  otherwise  using  diligence  to  prevent 
the  purpose  of  the  person  confessing.  He  may,  too, 
tell  the  prelate  to  look  rather  diligently  (diligentius) 
after  his  flock:  provided  that  he  does  not  say  anything 
through  which  by  word  or  gesture  he  might  betray 
the  person  confessing.  And  this  opinion  I  hold  to  be 
more  correct  and  more  in  keeping  with  the  law,  which 
sjK>aks  plainly.  But  the  other  opinion  which  sanc- 
tions the  revelation  of  the  Confession  1o  those  who 
can  be  beneficial  and  not  detrimental  might  hold  good 
when  the  person  confessing  consents  to  it  according  to 
what  I  have  said  above". 

Lyndwood  then  continues  as  follows:  "One  may 
deduce  from  the  premises  that  if  a  judge  maliciously 
presses  and  inquires  of  a  priest  whether  he  knows 
anything  of  such  a  fact,  which  he  has,  perhaps, 
heard  in  confession,  if  he  cannot,  by  changing  the  sub- 
ject or  by  some  other  means,  turn  aside  the  unjust 
nidge,  he  can  answer  that  he  knows  nothing  thence- 
forth (inde),  because  it  is  secretly  understood  (sub- 
intelligitur)  'as  man':  or  he  can  say  simply  'I  know 
nothing  through  confession'  because  it  is  secretly  un- 
derstood 'nothing  to  be  revealed  to  you'. "  Upon  the 
word  "  generaliter "  there  is  the  following  comment : 
"And  so  truly,  not  at  all  (i.  e.  the  confession  is  not  to 
be  in  any  way  revealed)  when  the  confession  has  been 
made  to  the  priest  not  as  judge  but  as  the  minister  of 
God.  For  it  anyt  hing  have  been  revealed  to  him  as 
judge  he  is  not  boundto  conceal  it"; — he  cites  Hoe- 
tiensis  in  support.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  there  is 
nowhere  an  exception  in  respect  of  the  crime  of  trea- 
son. His  commentary  on  the  duty  of  not  disclosing 
the  confession  of  a  crime  proposed  to  be  committed 
tends  to  show  that  he  would  not  have  recognised  any 
sui'h  exception. 

A  manual,  called  "Pupilla  oeuli"  (sec  Gasquet, 
"  Pre- Reformat  ion  Essays"),  which  appears  to  nave 
been  mainly  designed  for  practical  use  among  the 
clergy,  was  compiled  towards  the  end  of  the  fourt«-cnth 
century  by  John  de  Burgh,  a  professor  of  theology  and 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Edward  Badclcy  who  wrote  in  lS4vi  a  most 
able  pamphlet  on  the  privilege  of  the  seal  of  confes- 
sion entitled  "The  Privilege  of  Religious  Confessions 
in  English  Courts  of  Justice",  this  manual,  to  which 


Professor  Maitland  also  refers,  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity. Its  counsels  to  confessors  who  may  happen  to 
be  witnesses  in  a  court  of  justice  are  sufficiently  like 
those  already  cited  from  Lyndwood 's  "  Provinciate " 
to  render  it  unnecessary  to  quote  them. 

Lyndwood  thus  affords  us,  as  Professor  Maitland 
points  out,,  even  by  the  fact  of  citing  these  various 
authorities,  very  strong  evidence  that  the  general 
canon  law  was  the  law  of  the  English  ecclesiastical 
courts  also.  It  may  be  remarked  here  that  before 
the  Reformation  ecclesiastical  canons  were  made  by 
the  authority  of  the  synod  with  the  sanction  of  the 
metropolitan.  No  crown  sanction  was  required  for 
their  validity  as  canons.  But  the  particular  law  in 
question  was  not  one  demanding  observance  in  ec- 
clesiastical courts  merely,  but  in  the  civil  and  crim- 
inal courts  of  the  land  and  on  all  occasions.  It  is  an 
established  principle  of  English  law  that  no  such  rule 
or  law  could  have  become  legally  binding  in  England 
without  being  allowed  ana  accepted  there.  The 
accuracy  of  the  principle  itself  seems  unquest  ionable 
and  probably  the  only  difference  of  opinion  will  arise 
as  to  the  causes  which  might  lead  to  the  allowance  and 
acceptance  in  England  of  rules  of  canon  law.  Adopt- 
ing merely  the  basis  that  only  such  decrees  and  such 
rules  of  canon  law  as  had  been  in  fact  received  and  ac- 
cepted in  England  were  binding  there,  we  have  evi- 
dence that  the  aforesaid  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  as 
to,  at  least,  two  of  its  decrees,  viz.,  as  to  pluralities 
and  as  to  clandestine  marriagc-s,  was  received  and 
accepted  in  England.  The  judgments  of  the  Courts 
in  the  case  of  Evans  v.  Ascuithe,  tried  in  the  third 
year  of  Charles  I  and  reported  in  Palmer's  "  Reports  ", 
is  based  upon  the  validity  of  the  former  decree  in 
England  and  it  cites  two  cases,  decided  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III,  showing  that  the  law  declared  by  that 
decree  had  been  acted  upon  by  the  civil  courts  of  the 
land  in  that  reign.  The  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  delivered  bv  Lord  Hardwicke,  in  the  case 
of  Middleton  r.  Croft  |(173<i)  cases  temp.  Ld.  Hard- 
wicke, 326],  though  not  expi-easly  saying  that  the  sec- 
ond decree  was  accepted  and  allowed  in  England,  by 
its  reasoning  shows  us  that  such  was  the  case. 

Remarkable  evidence  of  t  he  acceptance  of  the  de- 
crees of  the  Council  of  Lateran  in  England  is  brought 
to  our  notice  by  Professor  Maitland  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  his  edition  of  "Pleas  of  the  Crown  for  the 
County  of  Gloucester  for  the  year  1221 ".  Speaking 
of  trial  by  ordeal  he  says:  "In  1215  the  Lateran 
Council  condemned  the  ordeal  and  at  the  beginning 
of  Henry's  (the  Third)  reign  the  relation  of  England 
to  Rome  was  such  that  this  decree  of  the  Church  was 
at  once,  and  of  course,  obeyed.  As  already  said,  the 
next  eyre  (i.  e.  Circuit  of  judges  for  trials  in  the  vari- 
ous counties),  and  a  very  general  eyre  it  was,  took 
place  in  the  winter  of  1218-9.  The  judges  had  already 
started  on  their  journeys  when  an  order  of  the  king  in 
council  was  sent  round  to  them.  It  was  dated  28th 
January,  1219,  and  is  of  such  great  moment  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  law,  and,  seemingly,  so  little  known,  that 
its  substance  shall  be  stated— '  When  you  started  on 
your  eyre  it  was  as  yet  undetermined  what  should  be 
done  with  persons  accused  of  crime,  the  Church  hav- 
ing forbidden  the  ordeal'."  The  order,  thereupon, 
proceeds  to  suggest  certain  rules  for  the  judges  to 

In  the  Anglican  Church— In  the  "Codex  Juris 
Ecclesiastici  Anglicani"  (London,  1761)  by  Dr.  Ed- 
mund Gibson,  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Ixmdon,  is  found  a 
compilation  of  the  various  canons  and  constitutions 
which  had  been  made  for  the  Church  in  F]ngland  at 
different  times.  In  his  introduction  to  that  work,  in 
which  he  cites  the  statute  23  Hen.  VIII,  c.  21,  con- 
cerning Petcrsix-nce  and  the  exercise  of  papal  jurisdic- 
tion in  England,  the  author,  in  touching  upon  canon 
law,  savs  as  follows:  "This  is  another  branch  of  the 
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LawB  of  the  Church  of  England  and  is  partly  Foreign 
and  partly  Domestick.  The  Foreign  is  what  we  com- 
nionfy  call  the  Hody  of  Canon  Law  consisting  of  the 
Councils,  Decrees  of  Popes  and  the  like:  which  ob- 
tained in  England  by  virtue  of  their  own  Authority 
(in  like  manner  as  they  did  in  other  parts  of  the  West- 
ern Church)  till  the  time  of  the  Reformation:  and 
from  that  time  have  continued  upon  the  foot  of  Con- 
sent, Usage,  and  Custom".  He  cites  25  Hen.  VIII, 
o.  21. 

He  goes  on  to  say  that  before  the  Reformation, 
their  not  being  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  land 
was  the  condition  of  these  laws  being  received  here. 
But  he  also  cites  commentaries  of  John  de  Athon  on 
certain  constitutions  of  Otho  and  Othobon,  which  the 
commentator  Bays  were  not  received  here.  Dr.  Gib- 
son cites  a  constitution  of  Simon  Sudbury,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (1378),  ordering  confessions  to  be 
heard  three  times  a  year,  and  that  whoever  would  not 
confess  at  least  once  a  year  should  be  prevented  from 
entering  a  church  while  living  and  should  not  receive 
Christian  burial  when  dead:  and  this  order  was  to  be 
published  frequently  in  the  churches. 

That  the  particular  decree  as  to  the  secrecy  of  the 
seal  of  confession  was  locally  re-enacted  by  English 
councils  and  synods  has  already  been  shown.  Its 
importance,  whether  as  enacted  bv  the  Universal 
Council  of  the  Lateran  or  nxnaeted  by  the  English 
councils,  seems  to  have  been  only  confirmatory  of 
something  already  well  established'  in  the  Church  or, 
at  most,  as  definitely  declaring  the  punishment  for 
the  violation  of  the  secrecy.  That  the  decree  was 
allowed  and  accepted  by  the  civil  courts  of  England 
can  only  be  a  matter  for  deduction.  There  is  no  di- 
rect proof  of  it,  as  there  is,  for  instance,  in  the  cases  of 
these  two  other  decrees,  which  are  cited  only  as  some 
evidence  of  the  probability  of  the  acceptance  of  this 
particular  decree.  Before  enumerating  other  and 
chief  grounds  of  this  probability  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber that  if  the  law  of  the  si>crecy  of  confession  was 
already  well  established  in  the  Church  it  would  be 
very  unlikely  that  we  should  find  evidence  of  any 
direct  notice  of  the  decree  as  in  the  cases  of  the  two 
others. 

But  there  seems  to  be  absolutely  no  evidence  which 
could  cause  one  to  doubt  that  a  rule  declared  by  the 
Church  as  to  a  matter  essentially  bound  up  with  a  sac- 
rament, which  formed  part  of  the  necessary  religious 
practice  of  the  nation,  would  have  lieen  unhesitat- 
ingly accept cd  by  the  nation  by  reason  of  the  mere 
fact  that  the  universal  Churcli  had  declared  it.  As 
then-  are  such  strong  grounds  for  holding  that  the  rule 
only  solemnly  declares  an  obligation  upon  priests 
which  the  nation  had  always  believed  to  lie  U|wn 
(hem,  one  would  not  expert  to  find  any  overt  accept- 
ance of  the  rule.  Again,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  the  rule  itself  concerned  priests  mainly  and  that, 
undoubtedly,  they  were  Imund  by  it,  and  we  see  from 
the  English  canons  re-enacting  it  the  severe  penalties 
to  which  thev  lx*camc  liable  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  in  England  for  any  breach  of  it.  Therefore, 
the  disregard  of  it  by  the  civil  courts  would  have 
caused  a  perpetual  conflict  between  these  two  tri- 
bunals even  when-  the  former  was  only  exercising  the 
jurisdiction  which  rightfully  belonged  to  it,  besides 
the  fact  that  it  would  have  so  sharply  conflicted  with 
the  religion  practised  by  the  nation. 

The  (juration  of  jurisdiction  over  clerks  transgres- 
sing ecclesiastical  law  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Church  The  " Report  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
Commission,  |RX3",  to  which  we  have  already  al- 
luded, tells  us  that  "ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  its 
widest  sense  covered  all  the  ground  of  ecclesiastical 
relations,  persons,  properties,  rights  and  remedies: 
clergy  men  in  all  their  relatione".  But  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  extended  even  much 
nutter,  including  as  it  did  the  province  of  marriage, 


and  that  of  probate  coupled  with  the  devolution  of 
movable  property  in  cases  of  intestacy.  Within  this 
latter  province  there  would  have  been,  perhaps,  more 
than  in  any  other  province  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  court,  occasion  for  desiring  to  know  something 
that  might  have  transpired  under  the  seal  of  confes- 
sion. Pollock  and  Maitland's  "History  of  the  Laws 
of  England  "  tells  us  that  intestacy  was  regarded  with 
an  abhorrence  somewhat  akin  to  that  with  which  a 
death  without  sacramental  confession  was  regarded. 
This  may  probably  be  a  considerable  overstatement, 
but  it  serves  to  show  that  this  province  was,  at  least, 
as  much  calculated  as  any  other  to  raise  the  question 
of  the  seal  of  confession. 

Again,  let  us  remember  that  in  some  districts,  such 
as  Durham  and  Chester,  hishops  exercised  temporal 
jurisdiction.  Even  in  the  King's  Courts,  as  Ixird 
Coke  points  out,  oftentimes  the  judges  were  priests, 
before  Innocent  IV  prohibited  priests  from  acting  as 
judges.  Pollock  and  Maitland's  "History  of  the 
Laws  of  England"  gives  us  as  a  specimen  date,  that  of 
16  July,  1195,  on  which  there  sat  in  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  an  archbishop,  three  bishops,  ami  three 
archdeacons.  The  same  book  tells  us  that  "it  is  by- 
popish  clergymen  that  our  English  common  law  is  con- 
verted from  a  rude  mass  of  customs  into  an  articulate 
system,  and  when  the  'popish  clergymen'  yielding  at 
length  to  the  pope's  commands  no  longer  sit  as  the 
principal  justices  of  the  king's  court  the  golden  age 
of  the  common  law  is  over".  It  is  higldy  improbable 
that  at  a  period  when  systematical  ion  of  the  common 
law  was  proceeding  at  the  hands  of  "popish  clergy- 
men" a  rule  compelling  the  disclosure  of  confession 
would  have  grown  up.  Finally,  it  is  worthy  of  some 
observation  that  there  is  not  a  single  reported  case, 
textbook  or  commentary,  during  the  whole  pre- 
R cfon nation  period  which  contains  any  suggestion 
that  the  laws  of  evidence  did  not  respect  the  seal  of 
confession.  Thistc  grounds  seem  sufficient  to  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  before  the  Reformation  the  seal 
was  regarded  as  sacred  bv  the  common  law  of  Eng- 
land. Sir  Rolicrt  Phillimore  in  his  work  on  (Angli- 
can) ecclesiastical  law  makes  a  definite  statement  to 
this  effect . 

The  only  recorded  statute  of  the  English  Parliament 
which  deals  with  the  right  of  confession  is  Statute  I 
of  the  9th  year  of  Edward  II,  c.  10.  The  statute  is 
called  "Artieuli  Cleri",  and  the  part  referred  to  deals 
with  the  rights  of  offenders  who  abjure  the  realm  and, 
fleeing  to  a  church  for  refuge,  claim  privilege  of  sanc- 
tuary. After  stating  that  such  persons  are  to  be  al- 
lowed to  have  the  necessaries  of  life  and  that  they  are 
to  be  at  liberty  to  go  out  of  the  church  to  relieve  na- 
ture, the  statute  continues  as  follows:  "Placet  etiam 
Domino  Regi,  ut  lat rones  vel  appellatores  quando- 
eunque  voluerint  possint  saeerdotibus  sua  faeiriora 
conriteri:  sed  caveant  coiifessores  ne  erronice  hujus- 
modi  appellatores  informent".  This  law,  long  obso- 
lete, was  repeals!  in  IStVJ,  and  is  translated  in  the  col- 
lections of  the  Statutes  (Statutes  of  the  Realm.  I, 
173), and  in  Pickering's  edit  ion  of  "Statutesat  Large 
(Cambridge,  17S2):  "And  the  King's  Pleasure  is, 
that  Thieves  or  Apr»cllors  (whensoever  they  will!  may 
confess  their  Offences  unto  Priests:  but  let  the  Con- 
fessors Is-ware  that  they  do  not  erroneously  inform 
such  Appellors". 

Sir  Edward  Cokr,  the  great  common  lawyer  who  was 
Chief  Just  ice  under  James  I.  in  the  2nd  Institute,  c.  A, 
says:  "This  branch  extendeth  only  to  thieves  and  ap- 
provers indilcd  of  felony,  but  extendeth  not  [o  high 
treasons:  for  if  high  treason  be  discovered  10  the  con- 
fessor, he  ought  to  discover  it  for  the  danger  that 
thereupon  dependeth  to  the  king  and  the  whole 
realme:  therefore  the  branch  dcrtareth  the  common 
law,  that  the  privilege  of  confession  extendeth  only  to 
felonies"  .  .  .  "for  bv  the  common  law",  he  states 
further  on,  "a  man  indited  of  high  treason  could  nut 
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have  the  benefit  of  clergy  nor  any  clergyman  privilege 
of  confession  to  coneeale  high  treason".  It  is  not 
<jmte  clear  from  his  comment,  but  it  seems  likely,  that 
Sir  Edward  Coke  has  interpreted  the  concluding  cau- 
tion to  the  confessors  as  a  recognition  of  the  seal  of 
confession,  and,  if  so,  it  would  seem  that  he  has 
wrongly  interpreted  it,  because  the  translation  of  the 
word  "infonnare"  as  "to  inform  against"  would  ap- 
pear to  be  incorrect.  The  correct  interpretation  of 
the  clause  would  seem  to  be  as  one  of  warning  to  the 
confessors  not  to  inform  these  offenders,  when  they 
are  admitted  to  hear  their  confessions,  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  outside. 

Therefore,  except  in  so  far  as  it  shows  that 
the  right  of  freely  confessing  was  reserved  to  these 
offenders,  the  statute,  in  its  actual  words,  contains  no 
declaration  of  the  privilege  of  the  seal  of  confession. 
But  Sir  Edward  Coke's  comment  is  important  as  be- 
ing a  statement  by  him  of  the  existence  of  the  priv- 
ilege at  common  law  in  respect  of  felonies.  For  the 
exclusion  of  it  from  cases  of  high  treason  there  appears 
to  be  no  foundation  except  Sir  Edward  Coke  s  own 
view  as  quoted,  because  tne  two  cases  which  he  cites 
in  support  of  that  view  nowise  support  it. 

The  first  of  these  cases  is  that  of  Friar  John  Ran- 
dolf,  cited  from  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  7  Henry  V, 
who  was  the  confessor  of  Queen  Joan,  widow  of 
Henry  IV.  There  is  nothing  in  that  record  from 
which  Sir  Edward  Coke's  averment  that  the  queen's 
conspiracy  hut  I  been  proved  by  the  disclosure  of  her 
confession  to  Friar  Kandolf  can  be  deduced.  The 
words  are  "Tant  p  relation  A  confession  d'une  frere 
John  Kandolf  de  l'ordre  des  Frerea  Menoure  come  p 
autres  evidences  creables".  The  word  "confession 
is,  clearly,  there  used  in  its  primary  sense  of  an  ad- 
mission. The  reports  of  the  matter  in  Holinshed's 
"Chronicles"  and  in  Stow's  "Chronicle  of  England" 
suptwrt  this  view  as  they  state  that  llandolf  was  im- 
prisoned, Holinshed  saying  that  "it  was  reported  that 
he  had  conspired  with  the  quaene  by  sorcerie  and  nc- 
cromancie  to  dostroie  the  King",  while  Stow  says  that 
he  had  counselled  the  queen  to  her  crime.  Thus,  evi- 
dently, when  he  was  imprisoned  on  the  charge  of  the 
conspiracy  with  the  queen  he  confessed  it. 

The  second  case  is  one  which  occurred  after  the 
Reformation.  It  is  the  trial  of  the  Jesuit,  Fr.  Gar- 
net (see  Garnet,  Henry),  on  the  charge  of  conspir- 
acy in  the  Gunpowder  Plot.  It  is  reported  in  the 
records  of  the  state  trials.  There  is  not  only  no  men- 
tion of  any  decision  by  the  court  that  the  privilege 
of  confession  did  not  extend  to  the  concealment  of 
high  treason,  but  there  is  not  even  the  faintest  indi- 
cation of  any  opinion  to  that  effect  by  any  member  of 
the  court .  There  was  no  question  of  "the  giving  of  evi- 
dence by  a  witness  before  a  court  of  justice  of  matter 
revealed  to  him  in  confession.  The  issue  being 
whether  Fr.  Garnet  was  a  party  to  the  conspiracy,  the 
question  of  his  cogniz-unce  and,  if  eognuant,  of  his 
non-disclosure  of  it  was  essential.  It  was  not  dis- 
puted that  he  had  heard  the  particulars  of  the  plot 
from  Greeriwell,  one  of  the  conspirators,  but  the  de- 
fence was  that  he  hat!  heard  them  only  in  confession, 
though  he  had  previously  received  a  general  indica- 
tion of  the  plot  from  another  of  the  conspirators, 
Catesby.  Not  only  was  the  defence  not  rejected  at 
once  by  the  court  as  being  bad  in  law,  but,  to  infer 
from  the  arguments  put  to  the  prisoner  upon  it  by 
certain  members  of  the  court,  it  was  treated  with  a 
seriousness  which  seems  surprising  in  a  post-Refor- 
mation period,  and.  especially,  at  a  moment  of  such 
strong  anti-( 'utholic  feeling. 

I^ml  Salisbury,  a  member  of  the  court,  asked  Fr. 
Garnet  if  there  must  not  be  confession  ami  contrition 
before  the  absolution,  and,  having  received  an  affirma- 
tive answer,  he  observed  to  him  that  Greenwell  had 
shown  no  penitence,  or  intention  to  desist.  "Here- 
by", he  said,  "it  apiH'ars  that  either  Greenwell  told 


you  out  of  confession,  and  then  there  would  be  no 
secrecy:  or,  if  it  were  in  confession,  he  professed  no 
penitency,  and  therefore  you  could  not  absolve 
him."  He  further  said  to  him  that  after  Greenwell 
had  told  him  in  particular  what  Catesby  meant,  and 
he  then  called  to  mind  what  Catesby  had  previously 
told  him  (Fr.  Garnet;  in  general,  he  might  have  dis- 
closed it  out  of  his  general  knowledge  from  Catesby. 
He  further  asked  him  why,  after  Greenwell's  con- 
fession, when  Catesby  wished  to  tell  him  the  particu- 
lars, he  had  refused  to  hear  him,  to  which  Fr.  Gar- 
net answered  that  he  was  loth  to  hear  any  more. 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  for  the  prosecution,  addressed  to 
the  court  six  arguments  on  the  subject,  the  first  being 
that  this  particular  confession  was  not  sacramental 
the  fifth  being  that  Fr.  Garnet  had  learned  of  the  con- 
spiracy from  Catesby  extra  confestionem,  and  the  last 
being  that  "by  the  common  law,  howsoever  it  (the 
confession)  were,  it  being  a  crimen  laser  majatlatiii,  he 
ought  to  have  disclosed  it".  There  is  no  indication 
of  any  adoption  by  the  court  of  this  last  proposition. 
The  confession  in  question  was  only  an  item  in  the 
evidence  brought  forward.  One  infers  from  the  re- 
port that  the  court  were  not  satisfied  with  the  de- 
fence, us  a  fart ,  of  the  confession,  and,  also,  that  they 
considered  the  charge  to  be  proved  from  the  other 
evidence. 

In  a  paper  on  the  law  relating  to  confession  in  crim- 
inal cases  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Hopwood,  the  writer  ad- 
mits the  probability  of  the  recognition  of  the  seal  be- 
fore the  Reformation.  He  says  that  Garnet's  case 
even  as  cited  by  Lord  Coke  could  hardly  be  in  point, 
inasmuch  as  Garnet  was  not  called  as  a  witness  in  the 
Gunpowder  treason  trial,  and  that  the  obligation  of 
the  seal  of  confession,  if  put  forward  by  Garnet  at  all, 
was  only  done  so  by  way  of  his  own  defence  that  he 
was  not  a  conspirator,  but  merely  knew  whatever  he 
knew  through  nearing  the  confession  of  the  others, 
and  that  Sir  E.  Coke  appears  almost  to  confess  and 
avoid  this  plea  by  retorting  that  the  confession  was 
one  of  crime  not  yet  executed.  Sir  Edward  Coke  in 
his  commentary  on  the  "Articuli  Cleri",  c.  10,  inter- 
preting the  wording  of  it  as  he  does,  says  that  it  de- 
clares the  common  law.  His  supporting  this  state- 
ment by  the  citation  of  a  then  recent  case,  together 
with  his  own  argument,  already  mentioned,  in  that 
case,  affords  strong  evidence  that  this  great  common 
lawyer  was  of  opinion  that  even  in  his  post-Reforma- 
tion period  the  common  law  of  England  recognized 
the  privilege  of  confession,  except  in  the  case  of  trea- 
son. If  thut  is  his  view,  as  seems,  at  least,  highly 
probable,  it  is  profoundly  interesting  as  the  opinion 
of  a  very  distinguished  lawyer  and  a  fierce  champion 
of  Protestantism. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  bear  in  mind  that  by  the 
penal  laws  Catholicism  was  a  proscribed  religion. 
The  practice  of  it  was  subjected  to  severe  penal 
statutes  and  priests  performing  its  rites  were  rigor- 
ously penalised.  Statute  law  displaces  the  common 
law  if  the  latter  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of 
the  statute.  It  is  truo  that  there  is  no  statute  which 
expressly  declares  that  religious  confession  shall  not  be 
privileged  from  disclosure  in  the  witness-box.  But  so 
manv  statutes  were  passed  against  the  practice  of  the 
Catholic  religion  that  it  would  seem  inconsistent  with 
them  to  hold  that  such  a  privUege  still  prevailed  at 
common  law. 

Confexnion  and  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer— In  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  nearly  all  these 
laws  were  reis-aled,  most  of  them  having  been  for  some 
time  inoperative.  There  has  never  been  any  legisla- 
tion one  wav  or  the  other  about  the  disclosure  in  evi- 
dence of  religious  confession.  If  the  privilege  had 
ceased  to  be  part  of  the  common  law  legislation  would 
be  necessary  to  re-establish  it.  If  it  survived  in  the 
common  law  it  can  only  have  done  so  through  the  al- 
lowance of  it  in  the  case  of  the  Protestant  Church  of 
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England.  If  there  was  any  such  allowance  it  might 
be  argued  that  by  the  sanction  now  given  by  the 
State  to  the  practice  by  Catholics  of  their  religion  the 
some  allowance  to  them,  too,  is  to  be  implied.  In  or- 
der to  consider  whether  any  allowance  of  the  privilege 
of  religious  confession  endured  in  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  whether 
confession  itself  endured  there  and,  if  so,  to  what  ex- 
tent. 

It  is  material  to  recollect  that  the  whole  system  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction  and  the  administration  of  canon 
law  in  England  received  a  paralyzing  blow  with  the 
advent  of  the  Reformation.  The  Submission  of  the 
Clergy  Act  in  1533  (25  Henry  VIII.  c.  19)  deprived  the 
laws  of  the  universal  Church,  under  the  headship  of 
the  pope,  of  all  the  validity  in  England  which  was 
based  on  the  mere  ground  of  their  being  Decrees  of 
the  universal  Church.  Tliat  statute  appointed  a 
commission  of  thirty-two  persons,  sixteen  lay  and  six- 
teen ecclesiastical,  to  inquire  into  the  various  ecclesi- 
astical constitutions  and  canons,  and  it  enacted  that 
such  of  them  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioners 
or  the  majority  of  them,  ought  to  be  abolished,  should 
be  abolished,  and  such  of  them  as,  in  their  opinion, 
ought  to  stand,  should  stand,  the  king's  assent  being 
first  obtained;  but  until  thev  should  have  so  deter- 
mined, any  canons,  or  const  mil  ions  which  were  not 
contrarian  t  to  the  laws,  statutes,  or  customs  of  the 
realm  or  were  not  to  the  damage  of  the  king's  preroga- 
tive, were  st  ill  to  be  used  ami  executed  as  before.  The 
statute  was  rej>caled  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  but 
revived  in  that  of  Elizabeth;  however,  the  commis- 
sion never  completed  its  labours  and  never  arrived  at 
any  determination.  The  same  direction  is  further 
pursued  bv  other  statutes  in  the  same  reign.  ThuB 
the  preamble  to  25  Henry  VIII,  c.  21,  states  that  the 
realm  of  England  is  subject  only  to  such  laws  as  have 
been  made  within  the  kingdom  or  such  as,  by  the  suf- 
ferance of  the  sovereign,  the  people  of  the  realm  have 
taken  by  their  own  consent  to  be  used  among  them, 
and  to  the  observance  of  which  thev  ha%*e  bound 
themselves  by  long  use  and  custom,  which  sufferance, 
consent,  and  custom  are  the  basis  of  the  force 
thereof. 

In  an  Act  of  the  Bame  reign  relating  to  marriage, 
the  prelude  runs  thus:  "  Whereas  the  usurped  power  of 
the  bishop  of  Home  hath  always  in  tangled  and 
troubled  the  meer  jurisdiction  and  regal  power  of  this 
realm  of  England  .  There  is,  also,  the  Act  37  Henry 
VIII,  c.  17,  which  declares  that  "by  the  word  of 
God"  the  king  is  "supreme  head  in  earth  of  the 
church  of  England",  having  power  and  authority  to 
exercise  all  manner  of  ecclosiast  teal  jurisdict  ion.  Thus, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII,  the  whole  basis  of  canon 
law — the  jurisdiction  of  the  universal  Church  with  the 
pope  for  its  head — was  removed ,  and  for  such  canon  law 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  as  remained  a  new  basis 
was  constructed,  viz.  that  of  the  consent  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation  and  the  royal  sufferance.  Professor  Main- 
land observes  that  these  various  statutes  impose  upon 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  "not  merely  new  law,  but  a 
new  theory  about  theoldlaw".  "Their  decisions",  he 
says,  "wen'  dictated  to  them  by  acts  of  Parliament — 
and  that  is  a  very  new  phenomenon."  "In  this 
reign",  he  says,  "we  come  upon  a  sudden  catastrophe 
in  the  history  of  the  spiritual  courts." 

This  reign  is  the  introduction  of  the  Protestant 
lb-formation  into  England  inasmuch  as  it  nationalises 
the  Church,  makes  it  dependent  upon  the  State,  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  authority  of  the  pope,  and  consti- 
tutes the  kint;  supreme  head.    Still  we  find  the  king 

sternly  cheeking  the  growth  of  Protestant  doctrine 

and  by  the  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles,  passed  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  his  reign,  we  find  it  declared  that 
auricular  confession  is  expedient  and  necessary  to  be 
retr.in.-d  and  continued,  used  and  frequented  in  the 
t  hurch  of  God",  and  it  was  thereby  made  a  felony  to 


assert  a  contrary  opinion.  Therefore,  with  the  excep- 
tion, conceivably,  of  its  exclusion  in  cases  deemed  to 
offend  against  the  king's  prerogative  which  was  then 
carried  to  great  lengths,  there  is  no  reason  to  think 
that  the  privilege  of  the  seal  would  not  have  been  ob- 
served in  that  reign.  But  under  Edward  VI  and  his 
Calvinistic  uncle,  the  Lord  Protector  Somerset,  the 
Church  of  the  State  rapidly  became  Protestant  in  its 
doctrine  also,  and  in  matters  other  than  that  of  its 
headship.  In  the  first  year  of  his  reign  (15471,  we  find 
a  mention  of  confession  in  a  royal  injunction  issued  to 
all  his  subjects,  clergy  and  laity.  The  ninth  of  the 
royal  injunctions  issued  that  year  runs  its  follows: 
"That  they  (i.  e.  parsons,  vicars  and  other  curates) 
shall  in  confessions  every  Lent  examine  every  person 
that  cometh  to  confession  to  them,  whether  they  can 
recite  the  articles  of  tlieir  faith,  and  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments iti  English,  and  hear  them  say  the  same 
particularly". 

In  the  First  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  VI,  published 
by  parliamentary  authority  (154K),  the  Communion 
service  prescribes  a  general  confession.  The  service 
for  the  visitation  of  the  sick  contains  a  mention  of  con- 
fession and  a  form  of  absolution  in  the  following 
words:  "Here  shall  the  sick  person  make  a  spe- 
cial confession,  if  he  feel  his  conscience  troubled 
with  any  weighty  matter:  After  which  confession  the 
Priest  shall  absolve  him  after  this  sorte:  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  who  hath  left  power  to  his  Church  to  ab- 
solve all  sinners  which  truly  repent  and  believe  in  him. 
of  his  great  mercy  forgive  thee  thine  offences;  and 
bv  his  authority  committed  to  me,  I  absolve  thee  from 
all  thy  sins,  in  the  name  of  the  father  and  of  the  son 
and  of  the  holy  ghost ".  This  Prayer  Book  goes  on 
immediately  to  say:  "and  the  same  form  of  absolu- 
tion shall  be  used  in  all  private  confessions". 

The  Second  Prayer  Book,  which  was  published  in 
1552,  contains  the  same  form  as  the  First  Prayer 
Book  in  the  service  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  but 
it  omits  all  mention  of  private  confession.  It  also 
prescribes  the  general  confession  in  the  service  before 
the  Communion,  as  to  which  last  named,  however,  it  ex- 
pressly denies  transubstantiation  or  consubstantia- 
tion.  This  denial  was  omitted  in  the  Third  Prayer 
Book  and  is  omitted  from  the  Praver  Book  as  finally 
settled  in  16G2.  The  service  for  the  visitation  of  the 
Bick  remains  the  same  in  that  final  version  with  the 
exception  that,  instead  of  saying  "Here  the  sick  per- 
son shall  make  a  special  confession",  it  says:  "shall  be 
moved  to  make  a  special  confession  of  his  sins  ,  and 
that,  after  the  direction  to  absolve  him,  then' are  the 
words  "(if  he  humbly  and  heartily  desire  it)".  The 
mention  of  private  confession  is  omitted. 

We  receive  an  indication  of  the  nature  of  the  con- 
fession spoken  of  from  the  exhortation  to  the  Com- 
munion service,  prescribed  in  all  the  versions  of  the 
Prayer  Book,  which  directs  the  minister  to  exhort  the 
congregation  in  the  following  words:  "And  if  there  be 
any  of  you  whose  conscience  is  troubled  and  grieved  in 
anything,  lacking  comfort  or  counsel  let  him  cotne  to 
me  or  to  some  other  discreet  and  learned  priest,  taught 
in  the  law  of  God,  and  confess  and  otien  his  sin  and 
grief  secretly,  that  he  may  receive  sucli  ghostly  coun- 
sel, advice  and  comfort  that  his  conscience  may  DJ 
relieved  and  that  of  us  (as  of  the  ministers  of  God  and 
of  the  Church)  he  may  receive  comfort  and  absolu- 
tion to  the  satisfaction  of  his  mind,  and  avoiding  of 
all  scruple  and  doubtfulness:  requiring  such  as  shall 
be  satisfied  with  a  general  confession  not  to  be  of- 
fended with  them  that  do  use,  to  their  further  satisfy- 
ing, the  auricular  and  secret  confession  to  the  Priest: 
nor  those  also  which  think  needful  or  convenient  for 
the  quietness  uf  their  own  consciences  particularly  to 
open  their  sins  to  the  priest  to  be  offended  with  them 
that  are  satisfied  with  their  humble  confession  to  God 
and  the  genera!  confession  to  the  church".  The  lat- 
ter part,  from  "requiring,  etc.",  was  omitted  m  t&e 
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Second  and  subsequent  Prayer  BookB.  In  the  or- 
dmation  service  prescribed  in  the  Prayer  Book  the 
bishop  is  to  speak  the  following  words:  '  Receive 
the  holy  ghost  for  the  office  and  work  of  a  Priest  in  t  he 
Church  of  God  now  committed  to  thee  bv  the  Irmx>- 
ution  of  our  hands.  Whose  sins  thou  dost  forgive 
they  are  forgiven;  and  whose  sins  thou  dost  retain 
they  are  retained". 

The  two  " Books  of  the  Homilies'*  are  official  docu- 
ments of  the  Protestant  Church  of  England  Tho 
publication  of  homilies  was  much  encouraged  by 
Archbishop  Cranmer  and  other  leaders  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  England  and  by  the  sovereign.  King  Ed- 
ward VI  They  were  designed  for  the  use  of  tho 
clergy  m  their  parish  churches,  mainly  in  order  to  put 

^fo,r?lth"  P^P10,,'11  P'ain  language,  the 
first  Book  of  the  Homilies"  appeared  in  1547.  The 
reading  of  the  homihos  or  one  of  them  every  Sundav  in 
parish  churches  was  enjoined  by  roval  authority, 
they  subsequently  received  sanction  from  the  men- 
tion made  of  them  in  the  Communion  service  con- 
tained m  the  Prayer  Book.  It  is  evident  that  it  was 
intended  that  further  homilies  should  be  written 
later. 

The  second  "Book  of  the  Homilies"  was  published 
by  the  authority  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  every  parish  church.    It  con- 
tains a  homily  on  Repentance,  the  second  part  of 
which,  definitely  and  with  argument,  condemns  the 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  auricular  confession.  The 
condemnation  concludes  as  follows:  "I  do  not  Bay 
but.  that,  if  any  do  find  themselves  troubled  in  con- 
science, they  may  repair  to  their  learned  curate  or 
pastor,  or  to  some  other  godly  learned  man,  and  shew 
the  trouble  and  doubt  of  their  conscience  to  them, 
that  they  may  receive  at  their  hand  the  comfortable 
salve  of  God's  word:  but  it  is  against  the  true  Chris- 
tian liberty,  that  any  man  should  be  bound  to  the 
numbering  of  his  sins,  as  it  hath  been  used  heretofore 
in  the  time  of  blindness  and  ignorance  ".    We  find,  on 
the  other  hand,  on  the  revival  of  Catholicism  under 
Edward  s  successor,  Queen  Man',  some  special  men- 
tions of  confession  which  appear  to  indicate  that  its 
practice  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  tests  of  orthodoxy, 
in  articles  of  visitation  of  his  diocese  bv  Bonner, 
Bishop  of  London,  in  1554,  wo  find  the  following  in- 
quiry under  Art.  XX:  "  Whether  any  jierson  have  re- 
fused or  contemned  to  receive  tho  sacrament  of  tho 
altar,  or  to  bo  confessed  and  receive  at  the  priest's 
hand  absolution  according  to  the  laudable  custom  of 
\™a _  realm?"     Among  similar  articles  set  forth  in 
1567  by  Cardinal  Pole  for  the  visitation  of  his  Arch- 
diocesoof  Canterbury,  we  find  the  following:  "Touch- 
ing the  Lay  People.    III.  Item,  Whether  they  do 
contemn  or  despise  bv  any  manner  of  means  any  other 
of  the  sacraments,  rites  or  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
or  do  refuse  or  <,en,v  auricular  confession?" 

This  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  official  docu- 
mentary evidence  of  the  doctrine  and  discipline  of  tho 
Church  of  England  with  regard  to  confession.    It  was 
not  ranked  as  a  sacrament,  and  the  exereise  of  it  was 
to  be  optional,  the  only  instance  with  regard  to  which 
we  find  any  imperative  words  used  being  that  of  a 
dying  person  who  should  feel  his  conscience  t  roubled 
with    any  weighty  matter".    It  mav  be  that  these 
last  words  are  a  literal  translation  of  the  Latin  "gravi 
materia    frequently  used,  and  so,  perhaps,  may  de- 
note, approximately,  grievous  or  mortal  sin.  Hut 
even  lis  to  this  occasion  we  find,  as  alheadv  pointed 
out,  the  words  "shall  make"  altered  to  "shall  bo 
moved  to  make".    It  was  not  part  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England  as  it  continued  established 
under. Edward  VI  and,  subsequently,  from  the  acces- 
sion of  Muabeth  onwards,  that  auricular  confession 
was  necessary  for  forgiveness.    The  Statute  of  the  Six 
Articles  was  repealed  in  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI 
I  he  opinion  and  belief  in  t  he  Protestant  Church  of 


England  during  that  and  the  . 
were  opposed  to  such  a  doctrine. 
_  Anglican    Canonist*    and    Theologians.— Bishop 
Hooker,  the  Caroline  divine,  was  opposed  to  obliga- 
tory confession.    In  the  afore-mentioned  "Codex 
Juris  Ecclesiastici  Anglicani"  of  Dr.  Gibson,  tho 
writer  characterises  as  follows  the  Sacraments  of 
penance  and  Extreme  Unction:  "Title  XXI  The 
I  wo  Popish  Sacraments  of  Penance  and  Extreme 
Unctjon  .    In  the  'Parergori  Juris  Canonici  Angli- 
can!    published  by  Dr.  John  AvlifTe  (London,  172(5) 
we  find  in  the  introduction  (p.  XL)  this  passage 
Tho  several  Titles  of  the  Canon  Law  are  out  of  use 
with  us  here  m  England  by  reason  of  the  gross  Idola- 
try they  contain  in  than,  m  the  Title  of  the  Authority 
audUseof  the  Pall  the  Title  of  the  Mass,  the  Title  of 
Keucts,  and  the  Worship  of  the  Saints,  the  Title  of 
Monks  and  Regular  Canons  the  Title  of  keeping  the 
fcucharist  and  Chrism,  and  such  other  of  the  like 
Quality:  Y  et  these  are  retained  in  the  general "     It  is 
true  that  he  does  not  include  confession  amongst  these 
titles,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  makes  no  reference 
to  any  laws  as  to  it  in  the  Church  of  England.  More- 
over, m  tho  chapter  on  public  penance  (p.  420)  we  find 
a  statement  that  penance  is  distinguished  bv  the  Ro- 
manists and  the  canon  law  as  (1 )  external  which  in- 
cludes confession  to  a  priest,  and  that  it  is  this  first 
kind  which  they  make  a  sacrament  for  the  interest 
and  advantage  of  tho  priesthood  as  it  consists  in  tho 
absolution  of  the  priest.    "But",  Dr.  Avliffe  con- 
tinues,   we  Protestants  who  deny  Penance  to  be  a 
Sacrament  say  that  it  consists  in  sorrow  confessing  to 
God  in  Foro  Conscientise. " 

In  Wheatley'B  "Rational  Ulustration  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  being  the  substance  of  everything 
hturgical  m  Bishop  Sparrow.  Mr.  L'Estrange,  Dr. 
Comber,  Dr.  Nichols,  and  all  former  Ritualists,  Com- 
mentators or  Others  upon  the  same  Subject,  collected 
and  reduced  into  one  continued  anil  regular  method 
and  interspersed  all  along  with  new  observat  ions  "  we 
find  (p.  374)  the  following  comment  on  the  words  con- 
tained in  tho  service  for  the  visitation  of  the  sick, 
which  have  boon  set  out  above:  "i.  e.  I  suppose  if  he 
has  committed  any  sin,  for  which  the  censure  of  the 
Church  ought  to  be  inflicted  or  else  if  he  is  perplexed 
concerning  the  nature  or  some  nice  circumstances  of 
his  crime".  On  the  words  of  absolution  we  find  this 
marginal  note:  "Seems  only  to  respect  the  censures 
of  the  Church",  which  means,  apparently,  that  it  is 
not  the  imparting  of  a  Divine  forgiveness  for  the 


The  only  occasion  in  which  the  concealment  of  a 
confession  is  imposed  as  a  duty  by  the  Protestant 
Church  of  England  seems  to  be  in  tho  canons  which 
were  made  in  1603.    Canon  113  deals  with  the  sup- 
pression of  evil  deeds  by  the  reporting  thereof  by  the 
persons  concerned  with  the  administration  of  each 
parish.    It  provides  for  the  presentment  to  the  Or- 
dinary by  parsons,  vicars,  or  curates  of  the  crimes  and 
iniquities  committed  in  the  parish.    It  concludes  with 
the  following  reservation:  "Provided  always,  That  if 
any  man  confess  his  secret  and  hidden  sins  to  the 
minister,  for  the  unburdening  of  his  conscience,  and 
to  receive  spiritual  consolation  and  ease  of  mind  from 
him:  we  do  not  in  any  way  bind  the  said  minister  by 
this  our  Constitution,  but  do  straitly  charge  and  ad- 
monish him,  that  he  do  not  at  any  time  reveal  and 
make  known  to  any  person  whatsoever  any  crime  or 
offence  so  commit  ted  to  his  trust  and  secrecy  (ex- 
cept thev  be  such  crimes  as  by  the  laws  of  this  realm 
his  own  life  may  be  called  into  question  for  concealing 
the  same)  under  pain  of  irregularity". 

There  are  three  points  to  be  observed  in  the  canon: 
First,  the  confession  there  referred  to,  from  the  like- 
ness of  the  words  used  to  those  used  in  such  parts  of 
the  liturgy  as  mention  confession,  which  have  been 
noticed  above,  seems  to  be  the  confession  mentioned 
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in  the  liturgy,  vii.  such  form  of  confession  as  sur- 
vived in  the  Protestant  Church  of  England.  Second, 
there  is  an  express  exemption  from  the  duty  of  se- 
crecy where  such  duty  should  conflict  with  one  im- 
posed by  the  civil  power  under  a  certain  penalty. 
There  docs  not  ap|>ear  to  have  l>ecn,  in  fact,  at  that 
time  any  law  which  made  the  mere  concealment  of  any 
crime,  including  treason,  an  offence  punishable  with 
forfeiture  of  life.  But  this  in  no  way  affects  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  in  the  canon.  The  exemption  is  a 
marked  departure  from  the  prc-Reformation  ecclesi- 
astical law  on  the  subject  as  shown  by  thcprc-Rcfor- 
English  canons  and  otherwise.  Third,  even 
■om  the  exemption,  the  language  used  to  declare 
inction  bears  a  marked  contrast  to  the  language 
declare  the  secrecy  in  pre-Reformation  days. 
It  is  evident  that  secrecy  is  not  quasi  of  the  essence  of 
this  confession,  as  Lyndwood  had  declared  it  to  bo  of 
the  confession  of  which  he  wrote.  The  confession  as 
to  whose  secrecy  the  Fourth  Lateran  Council,  in  be- 
half of  the  Church  in  the  whole  world,  and  the  Eng- 
lish Councils  of  Durham,  Oxford,  etc.,  in  behalf  of  the 
Church  in  England,  had  made  stringent  decrees  seems 
to  have  been  banished  by  the  Reformation. 

It  results  from  the  Submission  of  the  Clergy  Act, 
mentioned  above,  that  a  canon  is  void  if  it  contra- 
venes common  or  statute  law,  and,  accordingly,  it  be- 
comes void  if  at  any  subsequent  period  a  statute  in- 
consistent with  it  is  passed,  as  was  held  in  the  recent 
case  of  R.  v.  Dibdin  (Law  Report*,  1910,  Probate, 
67).  It  does  not  seem  that  there  was  in  1808  any 
statute  to  winch  canon  113  was  necessarily  contrari- 
ant  or  that  any  lias  been  passed  since.  When  we  have 
to  decide  whether  or  not  it  conflicted  with  the  com- 
mon law  it  must  be  remembered  tliat  many  items  of 
the  common  law  must  have  disappeared  or  have  un- 
dergone considerable  alteration  by  such  a  change  in 
the  whole  national  life  as  that  which  was  caused  by 
the  Reformation.  Rules  of  canon  law  and  certain 
precepts  of  the  Church  had,  undoubtedly,  formed 
some  of  the  stones  in  the  growing  fabric  of  English 
common  law.  So,  where  the  practices  to  which  these 
rules  or  precepts  applied  were  repudiated  or  consider- 
ably modified  one  must  expect  a  correH|x»nding  cessa- 
tion or  modification  of  the  common  law  relating 
thereto.  ()f  many  such  instances  confession  would 
be  one.  Even  the  Established  Church  of  England 
did  not  claim  for  this  confession  which  she  sanctioned 
absolute  inviolability,  as  the  canon  which  has  just 
been  quoted  shows. 

The  Civil  Court*. —It  was  decided  by  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  in  a  judgment  delivered  by  Lord  Hard- 
wicke  in  the  case  of  Middleton  p.  Croft,  already  re- 
ferred to,  that  the  canons  of  lfMM,  though  binding  on 
the  clergy,  do  not  bind  the  laity.  The  >  reason  for  this 
is  that  though  canons,  in  order  to  be  valid  must,  as 
these  did,  receive  the  royal  sanction,  they  are  made  in 
convocation,  and,  thus,  without  representation  of  the 
laity.  Accordingly,  if  this  canon  infringed  a  right  en- 
joyed by  the  lay  subjects  of  the  realm  it  would, 
seemingly,  in  as  far  as  it.  did  so,  not  be  valid  against 
them.  Thus,  a  canon  purporting  to  forbid  clergymen 
from  appearing  as  witnesses  in  anv  action  which  a  sub- 
ject might  lawfully  bring  in  the  king's  courts  would, 
seemingly,  be  void  as  against  the  subject.  The  funda- 
mental principle  is  that  a  wit  ness  shall  give  in  evidence 
the  whole  truth  that  he  knows  enneerning  the  matter 
in  dispute  and  that  the  parties  to  the  dispute  an-  en- 
titled to  have  that  evidence  given.  The  rules  which 
reiMilate  Mu\  which,  in  certain  exceptional  eases,  re- 
strict the  giving  of  evidence  are  the  growth  of  prac- 
tiee  and  of  the  rulings  of  judges,  occurring  mainlv 
Within  the  last  two  to  three  centuries  (see  the  judg- 
ment of  Parke  It.  in  the  cam  of  The  Queen  it.  Ryle, 

9  M.4  \\  ..  _M  H.  The  rule  which  excluded  evidence, 
tne  requiring  ,.f  which  w<,„|,|  hr  (.<m,r.irv  ,„  p„blic 
policy,  as  may  occur  in  relation  to  the  conduct  of  the 


business  of  a  state  department,  is  an  instance.  In 
view  of  the  absolute  repudiation  by  the  State  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  in  view  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  Sacrament  of  Confession  as  prac- 
tised before  the  Reformation,  one  may  fairly  presume 
that,  from  the  date  of  that  event,  confession  would  no 
longer  have  been  retarded  as  a  ground  from  motives 
of  public  policy,  entitling  to  an  exemption  from  the 
principle  of  the" disclosure  of  all  the  truth  known  about 
the  cause,  were  it  to  be  civil  or  criminal. 

Important  Cases  and  Decisions.— We  know  for  cer- 
tain that  in  the  gradual  growth  of  the  rules  of  evidence 
as  laid  down  within  the  last  two  to  three  centuries  by 
the  judges  of  the  King's  Courts  the  cases  of  privilege 
from  exemption  from  disclosure  arc  few,  and  that  the 
only  private  relationship  which  the  courts  recognitcd 
as  enjoying  the  privilege  was  that  between  client  and 
attorney  or  counsel.  We  find  an  express  instance  of 
the  recognition  of  privilege  in  the  case  of  that  par- 
ticular relat  ionship  in  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  in  1003  in  the  case  of  Sparke  t\  Mid- 
dleton (I  Keblo'8  Reports,  006) .  In  an  anony- 
mous case  reported  in  Skinner's  "Reports",  401,  tn 
1693,  l-ord  Chief  Justice  Holt  said  that  the  privilege 
would  extend  to  a  law  scrivener,  because  he  would  be 
counsel  to  a  man  with  whom  be  would  advise.  But 
he  is  reported  to  have  added  "  otherwise  of  a  Gentle- 
man, Parson  etc.".  Mr.  Badeley  in  his  pamphlet,  al- 
ready referred  to,  maintains  that  Lord  Holt  did  not 
mean  this  last  assertion  to  be  general  and  exclusive. 
This  may  conceivably  be  so.  It  is  recorded  in  an- 
other anonymous  case,  which  we  find  in  Lord  Ray- 
mond's "Reports",  p.  733,  that  the  same  judge  re- 
fused to  admit  the  evidence  of  a  person  entrusted  by 
both  t  he  parties  to  the  cause  to  make  and  keep  secret 
a  bargain;  and  he  added  that  "(by  him)  a  trustee 
should  not  Ik?  a  witness  in  order  to  betray  the  trust  . 
But.  the  last  decision  cannot  be  said  to  be  in  agrce- 
ment  with  the  law  of  evidence  as  generally  laid  down. 

In  the  case  of  Vaillant  v.  Dodemcad  I  (1743)  2 
Atkyn's  "Reports",  524)  I,ord  Hardwickc  L.  C.  held 
that"  to  claim  the  privilege  as  clerk  in  court  or  agent  to 
a  party  was  too  general,  "for",  he  said,  "no  |iersona 
are  privileged  from  being  examined  in  such  cases  but 
persons  of  the  profession,  as  counsel,  solicitor,  or  at- 
torney". But  we  find  the  privilege  even  in  the 
cases  of  the  relationship  of  client  to  attorney  or 
counsel  restricted  to  the  subsistence  of  that  rela- 
tionship when  professionally  created  by  the  employ- 
ment by  the  client  of  the  attorney  or  counsel  as  such, 
and  that  it  is  not  extended  to  confidential  communi- 
cations taking  place  between  a  person  and  a  friend 
whom  he  confidentially  consults  because  he  happens 
to  be  a  solicitor  (Wilson  i».  Rastall,  179*2,  4  Term  He- 
ports.  753).  In  the  Duchess  of  Kingston's  case 
1(1790),  20  State  Trials,  p.  572]  it  was  held  that  a 
physician  or  surgeon  was  compellable  to  give  evidence 
of  matters  which  might  have  come  to  his  knowledge 
in  the  course  of  his  professional  relationship  to  a  pan}' 
to  a  suit.  The  great  commentator  on  the  laws  ol 
England.  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone,  confines  the  privi- 
lege to  communications  made  for  the  purpose  of  a 
legal  cause.  He  s|>ecifies  the  persons  who  are  ex- 
empted as  "counsel,  attorney  or  other  person  in- 
trusted with  the  secrets  of  the  cause".  Mr-  fc*>r- 
jeant  Peake  in  his  work  on  the  law  of  evidence  ex- 
pressly excludes  clergvmen  or  priests  or  physicians. 

At  the  same  time  one  may  observe  in  the  judgment 
in  the  case  of  Wilson  r.  Kastall  ."is  in  some  other  caws 
the  indication  of  a  potentialitv  of  an  expansion  ot  mis 
side  of  the  law  of  evidence.  "I  have  always  under- 
stood", l.ord  Kenvon  said,  giving  judgment,  thai 
the  privilege  of  a  client  onlv  extends  to  the  case  of  the 
attorney  for  him:  Though  whet  her  or  not  it  ought  to  oe 
extended  farther.  I  em  bappv  to  think  may  be  inquiry 
into  in  this  raws.-.  "  lie  meant  that  the  matter  woum 
not  be  definitely  concluded  as  an  appeal  would  £>e 
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possible.  In  the  case  of  Du  Barr£  v.  Livette  (Peake's 
r'Nisi  Prius  Cases",  108)  the  same  judge.  Lord  Ken- 
yon,  logically  held  that  the  privilege  would  extend  so 
as  to  preclude  an  interpreter  between  a  solicitor  and  a 
foreign  client  from  giving  evidence  of  what  had  passed. 
In  the  rejxirt  of  that  case  we  find  that  the  plaintiff's 
counsel  informed  the  court  that  Mr.  Justice  Buller 
had  recently  tried  on  circuit  a  case  of  the  King  v. 
Sparkes:  that  the  prisoner,  in  that  case,  was  a  "pa- 
pist "  and  that  it  came  out  at  the  trial  that  he  had 
made  a  confession  of  his  crime  (a  capital  one)  to  a 
Protestant  clergyman:  that  this  confession  was  re- 
ceived in  evidence  by  the  judge:  and  that  the  prisoner 
was  convicted  and  executed.  It  seems  obvious  from 
what  we  are  told  about  the  two  persons  concerned 
that  neither  of  them  could  have  regarded  the  con- 
fession as  sacramental.  Lord  Kenyon  said  that  he 
would  have  paused  before  admitting  such  evidence. 
He  added  "  But  this  case  differs  from  it.  The  Po- 
pish religion  is  now  no  longer  known  to  the  law  of  this 
country,  nor  was  it  necessary  for  the  prisoner  to  make 
that  confession  to  aid  him  in  his  defence.  But  the 
relation  between  attorney  and  client  is  as  old  as  the 
law  itself". 

The  case  of  Butler  v.  Moore  was  decided  in  Ireland 
by  Sir  Michael  Smith,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  1802. 
It  is  reported  in  MacNallya  "Rules  of  Evidence", 
p.  253.  It  concerned  the  will  of  Ix>rd  Dunboyne, 
who  had  abandoned  the  Catholic  Faith:  he  was  al- 
leged, however,  to  have  returned  to  it  and,  thereby,  to 
have  come  within  the  penal  law  which  deprived 
"lapsed  papists"  of  the  power  to  make  a  will.  The 
circumstances  under  which  he  abandoned  his  Faith 
and  those  under  which  he  is  generally  said  to  have  re- 
turned to  it  are  as  follows:  He  was  Bishop  of  Cork 
at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  previous  peer.  Anxious 
to  be  able  to  transmit  in  a  direct  line  the  peerage  and 
the  headship  of  an  ancient  house,  the  new  Lord  Dun- 
boyne appealed  to  Rome  for  a  dispensation  from  his 
vow  of  celibacy.  It  was  refused  him,  and,  thereupon, 
he  joined  the  Protestant  Church  and  married,  but  had 
no  issue.  It  is  said  that  one  day  while  he  was  driving 
along  a  country  road  a  woman  rushed  out  of  a  cottage, 
calling  for  a  priest  for  some  one  who  lay  dangerously 
ill  inside.    Lord  Dunboyne  answered  her  "I  am  a 


priest  ",  and,  entering  the  cottage,  he  heard  the  dying 
person's  confession.  From  a  certain  moment,  said 
to  have  been  this,  till  the  end  of  his  life  he  con- 
formed again,  at  least,  privately,  to  the  Catholic 
Faith.  His  will  was  disputed  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine O'Brien  Butler,  on  the  ground  that,  having  ro- 
conformcd  to  Catholicism,  he  was  incapable  of  making 
one.  In  order  to  prove  that  fact  she  administered 
interrogatories  to  Father  Gahan,  a  priest  who  had 
attended  Lord  Dunboyne  shortly  before  his  death, 
to  the  following  effect  :  What  religion  did  Lord  Dun- 
boyne profess,  first,  from  1783  to  1792?  and,  second, 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  a  short  time  before?  As 
to  the  first  question,  Fr.  Gahan  answered  that  Lord 
Dunboyne  professed  the  Protestant  religion.  To  the 
second  question  he  demurred  on  the  ground  that  his 
knowledge  (if  any)  arose  from  a  confidential  commu- 
nication made  to  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  clerical 
functions,  which  the  principles  of  his  religion  forbade 
him  to  disclose,  nor  was  he  bound  by  the  law  of  the 
land  to  answer.  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  held,  after 
argument  bv  counsel,  that  there  was  no  privilege,  and 
he  overrule*)  the  demurrer.  Fr.  Gahan  adhered  to  his 
refusal  to  answer  and  he  was  adjudged  guilty  of  con- 
tempt of  court  and  was  imprisoned. 

In  1S23  in  the  case  of  the  King  r.  Redford,  which 
was  tried  before  Best  C.J.  on  circuit,  when  a  Church 
of  England  clergyman  was  about  to  give  in  evidence 
a  confession  of  guilt  made  to  him  by  the  prisoner, 
the  judge  checked  him  and  indignantly  expressed  his 
opinion  that  it  was  improper  for  a  clergyman  to  re- 
veal a  confession.  In  1828  in  the  case  of  Broad  v. 
XIII.— 42 


Pitt  (3  C.  4  P.,  518),  where  the  privilege  of  communi- 
cations to  an  attorney  was  under  discussion,  the  same 
judge  said:  "The  privilege  does  not  apply  to  clergy- 
men since  the  decision  the  other  day  in  the  case  of 
Gilham.  I,  for  one,  will  never  compel  a  clergyman  to 
disclose  communications  made  to  him  by  a  prisoner: 
but  if  he  chooses  to  disclose  them,  I  shall  receive  them 
in  evidence".  As  a  fact,  the  case  of  R.  v.  Gilham 
(1  Moo.  C.  C,  186),  tried  in  1828.  did  not  decide  nor 
did  it  even  turn  on  the  question  of  privilege  of  confes- 
sion to  a  clergyman.  It  turned  on  the  question  of  the 
admissibility  in  evidence  against  a  prisoner  of  an 
acknowledgment  of  his  guilt  which  had  been  induced 
by  the  ministrations  and  words  of  the  Protestant 
prison  chaplain.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  mur- 
der with  which  he  was  charged  was  made  by  the  pris- 
oner to  the  jailer  and,  subsequently,  to  the  authorities; 
he  appears  to  have  made  no  acknowledgment  of  it  to 
the  chaplain  himself.  In  the  case  of  the  King  v.  Shaw 
[  (1834)  6  C.  &  P.,  392|,  a  witness  who  had  taken  an 
oath  not  to  reveal  a  statement  which  had  been  made 
to  him  by  the  prisoner,  was  ordered  to  reveal  it. 
"  Everybody  ",  aaid  Mr.  Justice  Patteson,  who  tried  the 
case,  "except  counsel  and  attorneys,  is  compellable  to 
reveal  what  they  may  have  heard.  In  the  case  of 
Greenlaw  v.  King  [  (1838)  1  Beav..  p.  145],  Lord  Lang- 
dale  M.R.  said:  "The  cases  or  privilege  are  con- 
fined to  solicitors  and  their  clients;  and  stewards, 
parents,  medical  attendants,  clergymen,  and  persons  in 
the  arost  closely  confidential  relation,  are  bound  to  dis- 
close communications  made  to  them". 

The  foundation  of  the  rule  protecting  communica- 
tions  to  attorney's  and  counsel  was  stated  by  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  Chancellor,  in  an  exhaustive  judg- 
ment on  the  subject  in  the  case  of  Greenough  v. 
Gaskell  ((1833)  1  Mylne  &  Keen,  n.  103],  to  be  the 
necessity  of  having  the  aid  of  men  skilled  in  jurispru- 
dence for  the  purpose  of  the  administration  of  justice. 
It  was  not,  he  said,  on  account  of  any  particular  im- 
portance which  the  law  attributed  to  the  business  of 
people  in  the  legal  profession  or  of  any  particular  dis- 
position to  afford  them  protection,  though  it  was  not 
easv  to  see  why  a  like  privilege  was  refused  to  others, 
especially  to  medical  advisers.  A  like  opinion  was 
expressed  by  Turner  V.C.  in  the  case  of  Russell  v. 
Jackson  [  (1851)  9  Hare,  p.  391]  in  the  following 
words:  "It  is  evident  that  the  rule  which  protects 
from  disclosure  confidential  communications,  be- 
tween solicitor  and  client  does  not  rest  simply  upon 
the  confidence  reposed  by  the  client  in  the  solicitor, 
for  there  is  no  such  rule  in  other  cases,  in  which,  at 
least,  equal  confidence  is  reposed:  in  the  cases,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  medical  adviser  and  the  patient,  and  of 
the  clergyman  and  the  prisoner".  Moreover,  in  the 
relationship  of  lawyer  and  client  the  privilege  was 
confined  to  communications  between  them  made  in 
respect  of  the  particular  litigation  and  it  did  not  ex- 
tend to  communications  generally  passing  between  a 
client  and  his  lawyer  professionally.  But  the  princi- 
ple has  developed  so  as  now  to  include  all  profes- 
sional communications  passing  in  a  professional  ca- 
pacity, and  to  the  information  and  belief  founded 
thereon:  Minet  9.  Morgan  [(1873)  8  Chancery  Ap- 
peals, p.  30B];  Lyell  v.  Kennedy  [  (1883)  9  Appeal 
Cases,  p.  90).  In  the  former  case  Lord  Selborne, 
Lord  Chancellor,  said:  "There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  law  of  the  Court  as  to  this  class  of  cases  did  not 
at  once  reach  a  broad  and  reasonable  footing,  but 
reached  it  by  successive  steps,  founded  upon  that 
respect  for  principle  which  usually  leads  the  Court 
aright ". 

In  1853  in  the  case  of  the  Queen  v.  Griffin,  a  Church 
of  England  workhouse  chaplain  was  called  to  prove 
conversations  with  a  prisoner  charged  with  child-mur- 
der whom,  he  stated,  he  had  visited  in  a  spiritual  ca- 
pacity. The  judge,  Mr.  Baron  Aldcrson,  strongly  in- 
timated to  counsel  that  he  thought  such  conversations 
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ought  not  to  bo  given  in  evidence,  saying  that  there 
was  an  analogy  between  the  necessity  for  privilege  in 
the  ease  of  an  attorney  to  enable  legal  evidence  to  bo 
given  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  clergyman  to  enable 
spiritual  assistance  to  be  given.  He  added,  "I  do 
not  lay  this  down  as  an  absolute  rule:  but  I  think 
such  evidence  ought  not  to  be  giyen". 

In  1805  the  question  attracted  public  attention  in 
England  upon  the  prosecution  of  Constance  Kent  for  a 
murder  committed  five  years  previously.  She  made  a 
statement  confessing  her  guilt  to  a  Church  of  England 
clergyman,  the  Kev.  Arthur  Wagner,  and  she  ex- 
pressed to  him  her  resolution  to  give  herself  up  to 
justice.  He  assisted  her  in  carrying  out  this  resolu- 
tion and  he  gave  evidence  of  this  statement  before  the 
magistrates.  But  he  prefaced  his  evidence  by  a  dec- 
laration that  he  must  withhold  any  further  infor- 
mation on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  received  under 
the  seal  of  "sacramental  confession".  He  was  but 
slightly  pressed  by  the  magistrates,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  being  that  the  prisoner  was  not  defending 
the  charge.  At  the  Assizes,  Constance  Kent  pleaded 
guilty  and  her  plea  was  accepted  so  that  Mr.  Wagner 
was  not  again  called.  The  position  which  Mr.  Wag- 
ner assumed  before  the  magistrates  caused  much  pub- 
lic debate  in  the  press.  There  was  considerable  ex- 
pression of  public  indignation  that  it  should  have  been 
suggested  that  Mr.  Wagner  could  have  any  right  as 
against  the  State  to  withhold  evidence  on  the  ground 
which  he  had  put  forward.  The  indignation  seems  to 
have  been  largely  directed  against  the  assumption 
that  sacramental  confession  was  known  to  the  Church 
of  England.  Questions  were  asked  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  In  the  House  of  Lords,  Lord  Westbury, 
Lord  Chancellor,  in  reply  to  the  Marquis  of  West- 
meath, stated  that  "there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  a 
suit  or  criminal  proceeding  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  is  not  privileged  so  as  to  decline  to  answer 
a  question  which  is  put  to  him  for  the  purposes  of 
justice,  on  the  ground  that  his  answer  would  reveal 
something  that  he  had  known  in  confession.  He  is 
compelled  to  answer  such  a  question,  and  the  law  of 
England  does  not  even  extend  the  privilege  of  refus- 
ing to  answer  to  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  in  dealing 
with  a  person  of  their  own  persuasion".  He  stated 
that  it  appeared  that  an  order  for  commitment  had  in 
fact  been  made  against  Mr.  Wagner.  If  that  is  so,  it 
was  not  enforced. 

On  the  same  occasion  Ix>rd  Chelmsford,  a  previous 
Lord  Chancellor,  stated  that  the  law  was  clear  that  Mr. 
Wagner  had  no  privilege  at  all  to  withhold  facts  which 
came  under  his  knowledge  in  confession.  Lord  West- 
meat  h  said  that  there  had  been  two  recent  rases,  one 
being  the  case  of  a  priest  in  Scotland,  who,  on  refusing 
to  give  evidence,  had  been  committed  to  prison.  As 
to  this  case  Lord  Westmeath  stated  that,  upon  an  ap- 
plication for  the  priest's  release  being  made  to  the 
Home  Secretary,  Sir  George  Grey,  the  latter  hail  re- 
plied that  if  he  were  to  remit  the  sentence  without  an 
admission  of  error  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  priest 
and  without  an  assurance  on  his  part  that  he  would 
not  again  in  a  similar  case  adopt  the  same  course,  he 
(the  Home  Secretary )  would  be  giving n sanction  to  the 
assumption  of  a  privilege  bv  ministers  of  every  de- 
nomination which,  he  was  advised,  thev  could  not 
claim. 

I»rd  West  bun  's  statement  in  the  House  of  l,ords 
drew  a  protest  from  Dr.  Phillpotts.  the  then  Bishop  of 
kxcter.  who  wrote  him  a  letter  stronglv  maintaining 
tE  Pr?v;"''*e  w,"<  h  had  Ix-en  claimed  bv  Mr.  Wagner. 
I  he  bishop  argued  that  the  canon  law' on  the  *ul>j<>ct 
had  tsvn  accepted  without  gainsaying  or  opposition 
trom  any  temporal  court,  that  it  had  been  confirmed 
n\  the  Hook  of  Common  Braver  in  the  service  for  the 
Wn&tH>n  of  the  sick,  and,  thus,  sanctioned  bv  the  \ct 
o  l  mfornnty.  from  I  he  bishop's  replv  to  Lord  West- 
ar\  a  answer  to  his  letter  it  is  apparent  that  Lord 


Westbury  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  11.1th 
canon  of  1003  simply  meant  that  the  "clergyman  must 
not  mero  motu  and  voluntarily  and  without  legal  obli- 
gation reveal  what  is  communicated  to  him  in  confes- 
sion". He  appears,  also,  to  have  expressed  an  opinion 
that  the  public  was  not  at  the  time  in  a  temper  to  bear 
any  alteration  of  the  rule  compelling  the  disclosure  of 
such  evidence. 

The  second  case  referred  to  by  Lord  Westmeath  was 
that  of  the  Queen  v.  Hay,  tried  before  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Hill  at  the  Durham  Assises  in  1860  (2  Foster  and 
Finlaison,  p.  4).  The  prosecutor  had  been  robbed  of 
his  watch  by  the  prisoner  and  another  man.  A  police 
inspector  had  subsequently  received  the  watch  from 
Fr.  Kelly,  a  priest  in  the  neighbourhood,  upon  his  call- 
ing at  the  presbytery.  Fr.  Kelly  was  summoned  as  a 
witness  by  the  prosecutor,  and  as  the  oath  was  about 
to  be  administered  to  him  he  objected  to  its  form — 
not,  he  explained,  to  that  part  of  it  which  required 
him  to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  "but 
as  a  minister  of  the  Catholic  Church  ",  he  said,  "  I  ob- 
ject to  that  part  which  states  that  I  shall  tell  the 
whole  truth".  The  judge  answered  him:  "The  mean- 
ing of  the  oath  is  this:  it  is  the  whole  truth  touching 
the  trial  which  you  are  asked:  which  you  legiti- 
mately, according  to  law,  can  be  asked.  If  anything 
is  asked  of  you  in  the  witness-box  which  the  law  says 
ought  not  to  be  asked — for  instance,  if  you  are  asked  a 
question  the  answer  to  which  might  criminate  your- 
self— you  would  be  entitled  to  say, '  I  object  to  answer 
that  question '  ".  The  judge  told  him  that  he  must  be 
sworn.  When  asked  by  counsel  from  whom  he  had 
received  the  watch  Fr.  Kelly  replied:  "I  received 
it  in  connexion  with  the  confessional".  The  judge 
said:  "You  are  not  asked  at  present  to  disclose  any- 
thing stated  to  you  in  the  confessional:  you  are  asked 
a  simple  fact — from  whom  did  you  receive  that  watch 
which  you  gave  to  the  policeman?".  Fr.  Kelly  pro- 
tested: "The  reply  to  that  question  would  implicste 
the  person  who  gave  me  the  watch,  therefore  I  cannot 
answer  it.  If  I  answered  it  my  suspension  for  life 
would  be  a  necessary  consequence.  I  should  be  vio- 
lating the  laws  of  the  Church  as  well  as  the  natural 
laws  .  The  judge  said :  "On  the  ground  that  1  have 
stated  to  you,  you  are  not  asked  to  disclose  anything 
that  a  penitent  may  have  said  to  you  in  the  confes- 
sional. That  you  are  not  asked  to  disclose:  but  you 
are  asked  to  disclose  from  whom  you  received  the 
stolen  property  on  the  25th  December  last.  Do  you 
answer  or  do  vou  not? ".  Fr.  Kellv  replied :  "I  really 
cannot,  my  Lord",  and  he  was  forthwith  committed 
into  custody. 

It  may  be  fairly  deduced  from  Mr.  Justice  Hill's 
words  that  he  would  not  have  required  Fr.  Kelly  to 
disclose  any  statement  which  had  In-en  nude  to  him  in 
the  confessional,  and,  in  this  sense,  his  words  may  be 
said  to  give  some  support  to  the  Catholic  claim  for 
privilege  for  sacramental  confession.  But  we  need 
not  wonder  that  he  was  not  ready  to  extend  the  pro- 
tection to  the  act  of  restitution,  though,  even  in  the 
eyes  of  non-Cat  holies,  it  ought,  in  all  logic,  to  have  been 
entitled  to  the  same  Bccreey.  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances under  which,  obviously,  it  was  made. 

The  laws  of  evidence  except  when1  they  have  t»ecn 
prescribed  or  declared  by  statute  an*  the  growth  of  the 
rulings  of  judges  and  of  practice  which  has  been  fol- 
lowed. Thus,  their  origin  affords  an  opportunity  for 
development  in  accordance  with  the  development  of 


society  itself  and  of  its  principles  and  opinions. 


We 

have  seen  this  development  in  regard  to  the  extension 
of  the  privilege,  accorded  from  the  beginning  to 
communications  passing  between  counsel  and  attor- 
neys and  their  clients.  It  is  conceivable  that  this 
spirit  of  development  may  spread  itself  over  other 
provinces  as  to  which  no  privilege  shall  theretofore 
nave  been  recognized.  It  is  |n>ssible  that  it  may  be 
even  now  ready  to  declare  the  privilege  in  the  ease  of 
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religious  confession  when  that  case  next  arises  Some 
indication  of  this  possibility  is  found  in  the  case  of 
Ruthven  v.  De  Bonn,  which  was  tried  before  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Ridley  and  a  jury  ,n  1901.  The  defendant,  a 
Cathohc  priest,  having  been  asked  a  general  question 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  matters  mentioned  in  sacra- 
mental confession,  was  told  by  the  judge  that  he  was 
not  bound  to  answer  it.  The  writer  was  present  in 
court  at  the  hearing  of  the  trial  and,  as  far  as  his  recol- 
lection serves  him,  he  understood  Mr.  Justice  Ridley 
to  say  something  to  the  effect  that  the  judges  had 
come  to  this  mind  m  the  matter,  but  the  report  of  the 
t  rial  in  "  The  Times  "  of  8  February,  1 901 ,  does  not  con- 
tain such  a  statement.  The  learned  judge  said  to  the 
plaintiff,  who  was  conducting  his  case  in  person: 
x  ou  are  not  entitled  to  ask  what  questions  priests 
ask  in  the  confessional  or  the  answers  given". 

If  upon  a  case  involving  the  question  of  the  privi- 
lege next  arising  a  ruling  in  favour  of  it  should  be  made, 
this  would  be  probably  rather  as  a  growth  of  the  con- 
ception of  public  policy  and  not  as  a  matter  of  tra- 
ditional common  law.    There  is  a  case  in  1893  (Nor- 
manshaw  v.  Normanshaw,  69  L.  T.,  468)  which  was 
heard  before  the  then  President  of  the  Divorce  Court 
.Sir  Francis  Jeune,  which  shows  a  kind  of  middle 
attitude  with  regard  to  the  question.    A  witness  a 
vicar  of  the  Church  of  England,  objected  to  giving 
evidence  of  a  conversation  which  he  had  had  with  t  he 
respondent  upon  her  being  sent  to  see  him  after  her 
misconduct.    Upon  the  witness  objecting  to  disclose 
the  conversation,  the  President  said  that  each  case  of 
confidential  communication  should  be  dealt  with  on 
its  own  merits  and  that  he  saw  no  reason  why  this  par- 
ticular eon  verstaion  should  not  be  disclosed,  and  he 
ordered  the  witness  to  disclose  it.    In  summing  up  he 
remarked  that  it  was  not  to  be  supposed  for  a  single 
moment  that  a  clergyman  had  anv  right  to  withhold 
evidence  from  a  court  of  law,  and  that  it  was  a  prin- 
cip  c  of  our  jurisprudence  that  justice  should  prevail, 
and  that  no  unrecognized  privilege  could  be  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  it.    But  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
there  had  been  no  allegation  of  a  religous  confession 
It  is  probable  from  the  manner  in  which  the  President 
expressed  himself  that  if  a  sacramental  confession  had 
been  alleged  he  would  not  have  ordered  its  disclosure. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  1881,  in  the  case  of  Wheeler  «-. 
Le  Marchant  (17  Ch.  D.,  681),  where  the  production 
of  certain  correspondence  between  the  defendants' 
solicitors  and  their  surveyors,  passing  before  action 
brought,  was  in  question,  the  Court  of  Appeal  held 
that  the  principle  which  protected  communications 
between  client  and  legal  advisers  did  not  extend  to  the 
communications  between  solicitors  and  other  persona 
not  made  for  the  purposes  of  litigation.    The  follow- 
ing words  were  spoken  in  his  judgment  bv  Sir  George 
Jessel  .\I.R,,  a  judge  of  great  eminence:  "  In  the  first 
place,  the  principle  protecting  confidential  communi- 
cations is  of  a  very  limited  character.  .  .  .  There  are 
many  communications,  which,  though  absolutely  nec- 
essary- because  without  them  the  ordinarv  business  of 
lite  cannot  be  carried  on,  still  are  not  privileged 
Communications  made  to  a  priest  in  the  confessional 


that,  when  this  question  is  again  raised  in  an  English 
court  of  justice,  that  court  will  decide  it  in  favour  of 
the  inviolability  of  the  confession,  and  expound  the 
taw  so  as  to  mako  it  in  harmony  with  that  of  almost 
every  other  Christian  state".  In  Best's  work  on 
the  Law  of  Evidence"  we  find  not  onlv  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  that  the  privilege  should  "be  acoort led 
but  one  to  the  effect  that  there  is  ground  for  holding 
that  the  right  to  the  privilege  is  existent. 

Jeremy  Bentham.~Aa  regards  the  policv  of  ex- 
empting from  disclosure  statements  made  to  clergy- 
men by  way  of  religious  confession,  opinion  is  not 
unanimous.    Jeremy  Bentham,  writing  in  the  earlv 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  devotes  a  whole 
chapter  to  serious,  considered  argument  that  Cathohc 
confession  should  bo  exempted  from  disclosure  in  ju- 
dicial proceedings,  even  in  Protestant  countries  Tho 
chapter  is  headed:  "Exclusion  of  the  Evidence  of  a 
Cathohc  Priest  respecting  the  confessions  entrusted 
to  him,  proper  .    Tho  following  are  extracts  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in  it.    "Among  the 
cases  ,  it  begins,  "in  which  the  exclusion  of  evidence 
presents  itself  as  expedient,  the  case  of  Catholic  con- 
fession possesses  a  special  claim  to  notice.    In  a  politi- 
cal state,  m  which  this  most  extensively  adopted  modi- 
fication of  the  Christian  religion  is  established  utwn  a 
footing  either  of  equality  or  preference,  the  necessity 
of  the  exclusion  demanded  will  probably  apitcar  too 
imperious  to  admit  of  dispute.  In  taking  a  view  of  the 
reasons  which  plead  in  favour  of  it,  let  us  therefore 
suppose  the  scene  to  lie  in  a  country  in  which  the 
Catholic  religion  is  barely  tolerated:  in  which  the  wish 
would  be  to  see  the  number  of  its  votaries  decline,  but 
without  being  accompanied  with  any  intention  to  aim 
at  its  suprression  by  coercive  methods.    Anv  reasons 
which  plead  in  favour  of  the  exclusion  in  this'case  will, 


a  fortiori,  Berve  to  justify  the  maintenance  of  it,  in  a 
country  in  which  this  religion  is  predominant  or 


on  matters  perhaps  considered  bv  the  penitent  to  be 

proL'T^1  tha"       Hft>  °r  hiH  for*Un°'  arC 

The  tenth  edition  of  Taylor,  "On  Evidence",  edited 
r>y  llume-\\  illiams,  contains  a  note  bv  the  editor  sav- 
ing that  he  has  advised  magistrates  that  they  are 
bound  not  to  suffer  statements  to  be  withheldfrom 
evidence  on  the  ground  of  their  having  been  made  bv 
way  of  religious  confession.  But  the  editor  apiiears 
to  base  the  obligation  of  their  disclosure  on  the  de- 
cision in  I  he  ease  of  R.  v.  C-ilham,  which,  as  said  above 
does  not  seem  to  be  to  t he  effect  at t ributed  to  it .  In 
Sir  Robert  Plnllimore's  work  on  "The  Kcelcsiast  ical 
Law  of  the  Church  of  England"  we  find  the  following 
statement:  "It  seems  to  me  at  least  not  improbable 


He  refers  the  reasons  in  favour  of  the  exclusion  to 
two  heads:  (1)  evidence  (the  aggregate  mass  of  evi- 
dence) not  lessened:  and  (2)  vexation,  preponderant 
vexation.    Under  the  first  heading  he  says  that  the 
effect  of  non-exclusion  would  be  the  decrease  in  the 
practice  of  confession.    "The  advantage  gained  by 
the  coercion  ",  he  says,  "gained  in  the  shape  of  assist- 
ance to  justice,  would  be  casual,  and  even  rare:  tho 
mischief  produced  by  it,  constant  and  all-extensive. 
.  .  .  The  advantages  of  a  temporal  nature,  which,  in 
the  countries  in  which  this  religious  practice  is  in  use, 
flow  from  it  at  present,  would  in  a  great  degree  be  lost : 
the  loss  of  them  would  be  as  extensive  as  the  good 
effects  of  the  coercion  in  the  character  of  an  aid  to 
justice.    To  form  anv  comparative  estimate  of  the 
bad  and  good  effects  flowing  from  this  institution,  be- 
longs not,  even  in  a  point  of  view  purely  temporal,  to 
the  design  of  this  work.    The  basis  of  the  inquiry 
is  that  this  institution  is  an  essential  feature  of  the 
Catholic  religion,  and  that  the  Catholic  religion  is  not 
to  be  suppressed  by  force.    If  in  some  shapes  the 
revelation  of  testimony  thus  obtained  would  be  of  use 
to  justice,  there  arc  others  in  which  the  disclosures 
thus  made  arc  actually  of  use  to  justice,  under  the  as- 
surance of  their  never  reaching  the  ears  of  the  judge. 
Repentance,  and  consequent  abstinence  from  future 
misdeeds  of  the  like  nature;  repentance,  followed  even 
by  satisfaction  in  some  shape  or  other,  satisfaction 
more  or  less  adequate  for  the  past :  such  are  the  well- 
known  consequences  of  the  institution:  though  in  a 
proportion  which,  besides  being  everywhere  unascer- 
tainable,  will  in  every  country  and  in  every  age  be 
variable,  according  to  the  degree  and  quality  of  the 
influence  exercised  over  the  ]>eopIe  by  the  religious 
sanction  in  that  form,  and  the  complexion  of  the  moral 
part  of  their  character  in  other  resepcts." 

These  words  are  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
call  to  mind  what  a  strenuous  opponent  the  author  of 
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them  was  to  the  privilege  allowed  to  communications 
between  legal  advisers  and  their  clients.  It  is  no- 
ticeable that,  in  dealing  with  this  question,  the  Catho- 
lic religion  alone  presents  itself  to  the  mind  of  Jeremy 
Bentham  as  being  concerned  with  it.  The  whole 
chapter  is  exclusively  limited  to  the  claim  for  protec- 
tion for  the  Catholic  practice  of  confession.  It  must 
be  admitted  by  the  most  ordinary  impartial  observer 
that  Catholics  are  in  fact  upon  a  different  and  much 
stronger  footing  in  regard  to  the  matter  than  any  other 
religious  body,  because  they  are  the  only  large  re- 
ligious organisation,  in  Western  Europe  and  America, 
of  whose  discipline,  in  the  continuation  of  long  tradi- 
tion and  practice,  confession  forms  a  vital  constitu- 
ent part.  It  is  noticeable  that  British  judges  and 
lawyers,  where  denying  the  existence  of  the  privilege, 
have  stated  that  it  cannot  be  allowed  even  in  the  case 
of  Catholics,  thereby  recognizing,  in  the  light  of  obvi- 
ous fact,  that  their  claim  is  not  only  most  forcible  but 
is  peculiar. 

As  it  has  been  sought  to  indicate,  one  can  hardly 
contend  as  a  legal  sequence  that  the  removal  of  the 
proscription  of  Catholicism  by  the  State  has  revived 
the  privilege  in  favour  of  confession,  the  existence  of 
which  in  pre-Reformation  days  has  been  sought  here 
to  bo  proved.  But  there  are  cogent  arguments,  on  the 
ground  of  public  policy  and  of  the  desirability  of  can- 
did consistency  in  state  conduct,  in  favour  of  the  seal 
being  respected.  The  Catholic  religion  is  now  not 
only  tolerated  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  it  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  State,  which  appoints  as  its  own  officers 
Catholic  chaplains  to  the  army,  the  navy,  and  to  the 
prisons.  Moreover,  the  State  knows  full  well  that 
confession  is  an  essential  part  of  Catholic  practice  and 
that  the  inviolability  of  the  seal  is  an  essential  part  of 
confession;  the  three  main  objects  for  which  these 
chaplains  are  required  are  that  they  may  hear  the  con- 
fessions of  the  persons  in  their  charge,  say  Mass  in 
their  presence,  and  cdmmunicate  them.  To  say  that, 
despite  these  facts,  the  Catholic  chaplain  of  a  remand 
prison  might  l>c  required,  under  pain  of  committal,  to 
disclose,  on  the  prisoner's  trial,  a  sacramental  confes- 
sion which  the  latter  had  made,  would  seem  like  lay- 
ing a  trap  for  both  the  priest  and  the  prisoner.  No 
one  having  the  least  acquaintance  with  trials  as  con- 
ducted by  English  or  Irish  judges  to-day  can  think  of 
such  an  event  except  as  being  in  the  remotest  degree 
improbable.  Yet,  if  the  confession  should  have 
been  made  voluntarily,  without  the  inducement  of  any 
hope  or  fear  by  any  person  possessed,  in  some  way,  of 
authority,  the  same  legal  principles  would  seem  to 
apply  to  it  as  would  apply  to  such  a  confession  made 
by  any  other  penitent  or  in  any  other  place.  If  it 
should  become  an  established  principle,  whether  by 
judicial  ruling  or  by  legislation,  that  religious  confes- 
sion should  be  immune  from  disclosure  in  courts  of 
justice,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  principle  will 
embrace  any  denomination  in  which  a  confession  in 
the  nature  of  a  religious  exercise  shall  have  occurred. 
One  is  disposed  to  believe  that  such  a  principle  would 
accord  with  the  bulk  of  modern  feeling  towards  the 
question. 

Ireland. — The  legal  position  as  to  the  seal  of  con- 
fession is  the  same  with  regard  to  Ireland  as  it  is  with 
regard  to  England. 

Jutland  — In  Scottish  law  there  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  exact  or  clearly  denned  principle  protecting 
from  disclosure  confessions  to  clergymen.  But  there 
appears  to  be  a  recognized  leaning  towards  such  pro- 
tection, at  least,  to  a  limited  extent.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  none  of  the  works  referred  to  Mow  men- 
tion sacramental  confession  as  practised  bv  Catholics, 
which,  perhaps,  would  be  regarded  bv  the  courts  as 
having  a  peculiar  claim  to  protection."  In  the  case  of 
An<lcrs<,n  Marshall,  which  is  cited  bv  Hurncashav- 
mg  taken  l,Lw,in  ,7'--s-  Hume  tells  us  that  Anderson 
Bad  made  a  confession  in  the  presence  of  a  minister  and 


two  bailies.  Though  Anderson,  he  tells  us,  had 
sent  for  the  minister  in  order  to  disburden  his  con- 
science to  him,  evidence  of  the  confession  was  re- 
ceived at  the  trial  of  Anderson.  Hume  comments 
unfavourably  upon  the  reception  in  evidence  of  this 
confession,  on  the  ground  that  the  admission  of  such 
evidence  tends  to  deprive  a  prisoner  of  the  relief  of 
confession  to  a  person  in  a  spiritual  capacity.  But  he 
says  further  on  (p.  350)  that  there  is  no  privilege  on 
the  part  of  "surgeons,  physicians  or  clergymen  with 
respect  even  to  circumstances  of  a  secret  nature, 
which  have  been  revealed  to  them  in  the  course  of  their 
duty".  He  thinks  that  probably  no  clergyman  will 
ever  be  called  upon  to  disclose  any  confession  made  to 
him  by  a  prisoner  under  arrest.  He  goes  on  to  give  a 
hypothetical  case  of  a  person  pursuing  a  course  of 
crime  and  then,  being  suddenly  seized  with  compunc- 
tion, making  a  confession  to  the  clergyman  of  his  par- 
ish, and,  finally,  relapsing  and  completing  his  crime. 
He  thinks  t  hat  in  such  a  case,  on  the  crime  being  com- 
mitted, the  clergyman  might,  on  the  ground  of  public 
expediency,  be  required  to  give  evidence  of  this  con- 
fession, made  at  the  previous  stage,  as  being  impor- 
tant in  tho  history  of  the  crime.  But  he  cites  no 
authority. 

Tail,  in  his  "Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Evidence  in 
Scotland"  (p.  396),  having  dealt  with  the  disqualifi- 
cation of  a  witness  by  having  lieen  agent  or  advocate 
of  the  opposite  party,  says:  "There  is  only  one  other 
situation  in  which  the  law  allows  the  exclusion  of  evi- 
dence on  the  ground  of  confidence,  and  that  chiefly 
in  reference  to  proceedings  of  a  criminal  nature  as 
where  a  prisoner  in  custody  and  preparing  for  his 
trial,  has  confessed  his  crime  to  a  clergyman  in  order 
to  obtain  spiritual  advice  and  comfort  .  But  Tait's 
authority  seems  to  be  derived  from  Hume,  who  is 
cited  above.  Alison,  in  his  work  on  tho  "Practice 
of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland  ",  having  cited  An- 
derson and  Marshall's  case,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment: "And  there  is  nothing  exceptionable  in  the  ad- 
mission of  such  testimony,  if  he  heard  the  confession 
tanquam  quilibet,  that  is.  if  he  heard  it  as  an  ordinary 
acquaintance  or  bystander,  and  not  in  the  confidence 
and  under  the  seal  of  a  religious  duty.  But  our  law 
utterly  disowns  any  attempt  to  make  a  clergyman  of 
any  religious  persuasion  whatever  divulge  any  confes- 
sions made  to  him  in  the  course  of  religious  visits,  or 
for  the  sake  of  spiritual  consolation;  as  subversive  of 
'  imcnt.  the  reformation  and 


the  great  object  of  punishment,  the  ; 
improvement  of  the  offender".  ,  , 

India— In  India  the  British  law  as  to  the  seal  of 
confession  is  the  same  as  in  England 

Britibh  Colon  las— Apart  from  any  express  legis- 
lation or  from  anv  local  law  to  the  contrary  prevailing, 
the  law  on  the  subject  in  the  British  Colonies  and 
throughout  the  British  Empire  would  be  the  same  as 
that  which  prevails  in  England.  In  Cape  Colony 
the  law  is  the  same  as  in  England.  The  legal  ad- 
viser is  privileged:  there  is  no  ordinance  or  statute 
extending  the  privilege  to  the  priest.  Of  the  <  om- 
nutmrealth  of  Australia.  Victoria,  bv  the  Evidence  Act, 
1X90,  S.  55,  has  enacted  that  'No  clergyman  of  any 
church  or  religious  denomination  sliall,  without  con- 
sent of  the  imrson  making  the  confession,  divulge  in 
any  suit,  action  or  proceeding  whether  civil  or  crim- 
inal anv  confession  made  to  him  in  his  professional 
character  according  to  the  usage  of  tho  church  or  re- 
ligious denomination  to  which  no  belongs".  In  A" 
Zmlawt,  by  the  Evidence  Act,  190S,  S.  8  (1),'  a  min- 
ister shall  not  divulge  in  any  proceeding  any  conies- 
sioti  made  to  him,  in  his  professional  character,  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  the  person  who  made  »ucn 
confession".  ..^ 

For  the  Dominion  of  Canada  the  law  on  the  suhjecr 
is  the  same  as  in  England.  There  is  no  Dominion 
legislation  upon  the  subject.  But  the  Province oj 
Quebec,  bv  Art.  275  of  its  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  ha* 
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enacted  that  a  witness  "cannot  be  compelled  to  de- 
clare what  has  been  revealed  to  him  confidentially  in 
his  professional  character  as  religious  or  legal  ad- 
viser". But  even  apart  from  this  express  legislation 
the  privilege  of  the  seal  has  been  transmitted,  in  Que- 
bec, from  the  old  French  law  of  the  province,  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  liberty  of  the  Catholic  religion  having 
been  guaranteed  (see  Gill  v.  Bouchard,  1896,  R.  J., 
5  Q.  B.,  188). 

In  the  case  of  Masse"  i>.  Robillard  |(1880)  10  Revue 
legale,  p.  5271 — which  turned  upon  a  political  elec- 
tion— a  witness  was  asked,  with  regard  to  his  voting, 
whether  he  had  been  to  confession  to  a  certain  priest 
and  for  what  reason  that  priest  had  refused  to  hear  his 
confession.  The  defendant  to  t  he  suit  objected  to  the 
quest  ion  as  being  a  violation  of  the  privilege  of  confes- 
sion. It  was  argued  on  the  other  side  that  the  privi- 
lege did  not  extend  so  as  to  prohibit  a  penitent  from 
revealing  what  had  been  said  by  the  priest.  The 
court  upheld  the  objection,  deciding  that  a  witness 
cannot  be  asked  what  a  priest  said  to  him  during 
fession  and  that  the  disclosure  of  what  has  been 
during  confession  is  not  permitted. 

In  the  case  of  Gill  v.  Bouchard,  referred  to  above, 
it  was  held  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  on  an  ap- 
peal from  a  judge  of  the  Superior  Court,  that  a  priest, 
who  was  being  sued  for  damages  for  having  (it  was 
alleged)  induced  an  apprentice  to  leave  his  master, 
could  not  be  compelled  to  disclose  what  he  had  said  to 
the  apprentice  on  the  subject  during  the  latter's  con- 
fession, even  though  his  advice  to  the  apprentice  was 
the  alleged  unlawful  act  for  which  he  was  being  sued. 
It  was  held  that  the  priest  was  protected  bv  Art.  275 
of  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  that,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  priest's  state- 
ment that  whatever  he  had  said  was  said  while  he  was 
fulfilling  his  functions  as  religious  adviser  must  be 
final  and  conclusive.  Thus,  unless  the  person  seeking 
to  get  in  evidence  what  has  passed  in  the  confessional 
can  prove  that  such  matter  has  not  passed  in  the 
performance  of  the  practice  of  confession  or  in  the  ful- 
filment by  the  priest  of  his  duty  as  confessor  or  re- 
ligious adviser,  the  priest's  statement  that  if  anything 
has  passed,  it  has  passed  in  the  fulfilment  of  such  duty 
or  in  the  course  of  confession  is  conclusive,  and  any 
question  upon  the  matter  is  entirely  precluded  by  that 
statement.  In  this  particular  case  the  priest  had,  at 
the  trial,  answered:  "  If  I  spoke  to  the  child  about  the 
mat  ter  it  was  in  the  confessional ".  (The  boy's  father 
told  the  court  that  the  boy  had  said  that  drinking  and 
bad  words  took  place  at  his  master's  workshop.)  The 
priest  was  then  asked  whether  "he  had  counselled  or 
advised  the  apprentice  to  leave  his  master's  service, 
either  in  the  confessional  or  elsewhere?  ".  The  priest 
objected  to  answering  this  question  and  contended 
that  he  was  not  legally  bound  to  do  so.  The  judge  of 
the  Superior  Court  held,  on  the  ground  that  the  ques- 
tion was  one  as  to  whether  the  priest  hat!  or  had  not 
committed  a  legal  wrong,  that  he  was  not  exempt  from 
the  obligation  of  answering  it,  and  as  the  priest  con- 
tinued to  refuse,  he  was  declared  guilty  of  contempt 
of  court  and  ordered  to  be  imprisoned.  This  de- 
cision, as  already  mentioned,  was,  after  an  exhaustive 
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In  Xcwfnuruilntui,  by  the  Consolidated  Statutes, 
1S72,  C.  23,  s.  11,  which  section  has  since  been  in- 
corporated in  the  Consolidated  Statutes,  1892,  it  is 
enacted  that  "  a  clergyman  or  priest  shall  not  be  com- 
pellable to  give  evidence  as  to  any  confession  made  to 
him  in  his  professional  character''. 

United  States  ok  Amekica. — The  position  of  the 
question  at  common  law  is  the  same  in  America  as  it 
is  in  Kngland.  In  the  case  of  the  (Commonwealth  v. 
Drake  [(1818)  15  Mass.,  1541,  we  find  it  argued  on  the 
one  side  that  a  confession  of  a  criminal  offence  made 


poni  ten  t  ially  by  a  member  of  a  certain  Church  to  other 
members,  in  accordance  with  the  discipline  of  that 
Church,  may  not  be  given  in  evidence.  These  others 
were  called  as  witnesses.  The  solicitor-general,  on  the 
other  hand,  argued  that  religious  confession  was  not 
protected  from  disclosure.  It  is  true  that  he,  also, 
took  the  point  that  in  this  case  "the  confession  was 
not  to  the  church  nor  required  by  any  known  ecclesias- 
tical rule",  but  was  made  voluntarily  to  friends  and 
neighbours.  The  court  held  that  the  evidence  was 
rightly  received.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of 
People  v.  Phillips  (1  Southwest  L.  J.,  90),  in  the  vear 
1813,  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  in  New  York,  in  a 
decision  rendered  by  De  Witt  Clinton,  recognized  the 
privilege,  and  10  Dec.,  1828  it  was  embodied  in  the 
law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  was  directly  ow- 
ing to  the  trial  of  Rev.  Anthony  Kohlraann,  S.J.,  who 
refused  to  reveal  in  court  information  received  i 
the  seal  of  confession.  (See  Kohlmaxn, 
and  Sampson,  "The  Catholic  Question  in  . 
New  York,  1813.  appendix).  There  is  also  Smith's 
said    case  reported  in  the    New  Yoi 
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vol.  II,  p.  77,  which,  apparently,  was  decided  in  the  same 
way.  But  these  few  reported  cases,  as  to  the  first  of 
which  we  have  no  report  of  the  grounds  of  the  de- 
cision, and  the  two  latter  of  which  come  from  in- 
ferior courts,  are  hardly  of  sufficient  weight  to  help 
to  a  real  determination  of  the  question  one  way  or  the 
other.  If  the  question  had  ever  had  occasion  to  call 
for  the  considered  judgment,  of  a  court  of  appeal,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  answer  to  it  at  common  law 
would  have  been  deduced  from  its  history  in  England. 

But  some  of  the  states  have  made  the  privilege  a 
matter  of  statute  law.  In  Arizona  (Revised  Stat- 
utes, 1910,  S.  2535,  par.  5)  a  clergyman  or  priest  can- 
not without  the  consent  of  the  person  making  the  con- 
fession be  examined  as  to  any  confession  made  to  him 
in  his  professional  character  in  the  course  of  disci- 
pline enjoined  by  the  Church  to  which  he  belongs. 
he  same  provision  is  enacted  in  the  Penal  Code, 
S.  1111,  with  the  prelude  "There  are  particular  rela- 
tions in  which  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  encourage 
confidence  and  to  preserve  it  inviolate". 

The  Territory  of  Alaska  (C.  C.  P.,  1900,  S.  1037) 
and  the  State  of  Oregon  (annot,  C.  C.  P.,  1892,  S. 
712,  par.  3)  have  provisions  almost  identically  the 
same  as  that  prevailing  in  Arizona  with  the  substitu- 
tion of  the  words  "shall  not"  for  "cannot".  The 
States  of  Colorado  (Annotated  Statutes,  1891,  S. 
4824),  California  (Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  1872,  S. 
1881,  par.  3),  Idaho  (Revised  Stat.,  1887,  S.  5958), 
Minnesota  (Gen.  Stat.,  1894,  S.  5602),  Montana 
(Code  of  Civil  Proc.,  1895.  S.  3163  (3),  Nevada  (Gen. 
Stat.,  1885,  S.  3405),  Washington  (Code  and  Stat. 
1897,  S.  5994),  Utah  (Rev.  Stat.,  1898,  S.  3414). 
North  Dakota  (Rev.  Codes,  1895,  S.  5703  (3),  and 
South  Dakota  (Stat.,  1899,  S.  6544)  have  statutory 
provisions  similar  to  that  prevailing  in  Arizona. 

In  California  the  provision  was  amende*!  by  the 
Code  Commission,  1901,  by  the  addition  to  S.  1881  of 
the  words:  "Nor  as  to  any  information  obtained  by 
him  from  a  person  about  to  make  such  confession  and 
received  in  the  course  of  preparation  for  such  confes- 
sion". The  Commission  also  added  a  section  (1882) 
to  the  effect  that  when  a  person  who  has  made  such  a 
confession  testifies,  without  objection  on  his  part,  to 
it  or  to  any  part  of  it,  the  clergyman  to  whom  it  was 
made  mav 'be  examined  fully  as  to  it  in  the  same  ac- 
tion or  proceeding:  and  that  nothing  contained  in  S. 
1882  is  to  affect  the  right  of  the  court  to  admit  evi- 
dence of  such  confession  when  no  objection  is  season- 
ably interposed  thereto,  or  when  the  court  finds  as  an 
inference  from  pro|s>r  evidence  that  the  consent  has 
been  expresslv  or  impliedly  given.  But  all  the 
amendments  of  the  Commission  have  been  held  to  be 
void  on  formal  grounds  (Lewis  r.  Dunne,  134  Cal., 
291).    By  the  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Arkansas,  1894 
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m  2918)-  "No  minister  of  the  gospel  or  priest  of  any 
dp'rS  ination  shall  be  rompelFed  to  testify  m  rela- 
£ «  to  anv  confession  made  to  him  m  his  P™'^'0™ 
character;  m  the  course  of  discipline  ^joined  by tto 
rules  or  practice  of  such  denomination  .  1 By  fel»- 
vised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  1897  50, ), 
certain  classes  of  persons  are  g 
"not  to  be  competent  witnesses  ,  which  eteMMM^ 

elude  "clergymen  as  to  Sg^S^SLIdWS 
made  to  them  in  course  of  discipline  enjoined 1  bj  their 
resi>eetive  churches".  Similar  y,  in  the  State  of  Mis- 
souri (Revised  Statutes,  1899,  S.  4659),  "a  minister  of 
The  gospel  or  priest  of  any  denomination,  concerning  a 
confWion  made  to  him  In  ws  profcasmnal  character 
in  the  course  of  discip  ine  .enjoined  by  the  rules  ot 
practice  of  such  denomination,   is  to  be  incompetent 

t0TheUStat«»  of  Kansas  [General  Statutes  1901, 8. 
4771  (1)1   and  Oklahoma  (Statutes,  1893,  S.  *«>) 
have  laws  by  which  "a  clergyman  or  priest,  concem- 
ing  any  confession  made  to  him  in  his  professional 
character  in  the  course  of  discipline  emoi  ncd  by  t  he 
church  to  which  he  belongs,  without  the  consent  of 
the>rson  making  the  confession  "  is  to  be.mcompO; 
tenths  a  witness.    In  the  State  o  Iowa  it  l  M«d 
(Code  1897,  S.  4608)  that  no  "minister  of  the  gospel 
ormiest  of  any  denomination  shall be  allowed,  in  giv- 
ing testimony,  to  disclose  any  confidential  eomniuni- 
cat.on  properiy  intrusted  to  him  in  his  Passional 
rapacity,  and  necessary  and  proper  to  enable  him  to 
^charge  the  functions  of  his  offcee 
usual  course  of  practice  or  discipline  .    But  »he  Pro- 
hibition is  not  to  apply  to  cases  where  tb^BpnrtTin 
whose  favour  it  is  made  waives  the  right.  The 
State  of  Nebraska  (Compiled  statutes,  1899,  S ». 
5907  and  5908)  has  Uke  provisions.    It  has,  awo, 
(S.  5902)  a  similar  enactment  to  that  in  force  in  Kan- 
sas, which  has  been  mentioned  above     In  t ^  State 
of  Kentucky  it  is  enacted  (C  C.  P.,  1895, 606  (5)  that 
a  clergyman  or  priest  shall  not  testify  to  any  cotifes- 
sion  made  to  him  in  his  professional  character  in  the 
course  of  discipline  enjoined  by  the  Church  to  which 
he  belongs,  without  the  consent  of  the  person  conf eas- 
ing.   In  Ohio  (Annotated  Revised  Statutes,  1898, 
S.  5241)  and  in  Wyoming  (Revised  Statutes,  1887,  ft. 
2589)  there  are  almost  identical  enactments,  save ror 
the  final  qualification  as ;  to  consent  which  is  omitted. 
North  Dakota  (Revised  Codes,  189a  \  5/ 04)  and 
South  Dakota  (Statutes  1899,  S  6545)  have  pro  v  - 
sions  that,  if  a  person  offers  himself  as  a  witness  that  is 
to  l>e  deemed  a  consent  to  the  examination  also  o!  a 
clergyman  or  priest  on  the  same  "ubjeet  within  the 
meaning  of  the  enactment    Colorado  (Annotated 
Statutes,  1891,  8.  4825)  and  Oklahoma  have  like  pro- 
visions as  to  implied  consent.  .  . 

In  the  State  of  Michigan  it  is  enacted  (Compiled 
Laws.  1897,  S.  10,180)  that  "No  minister  of  the  gospel 
or  priest  of  any  denomination  whatsoever  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  disclose  any  confessions  made  to  him  in  his 
professional  character  in  the  course  of  discipline  en- 
joined bv  the  rules  or  practice  of  sueh  denomination  . 
In  the  State  of  New  York  it  is  enacted  (Code  of  Civil 
Procedure.  1S77,  S.  883)  that  "a  clergyman  pr  other 
minister  of  any  religion  shall  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
close a  confession  nuule  to  him  in  his  professional 
churaeter  in  the  course  of  discipline  enjoined  by  the 
rules  or  practice  of  the  religious  IhkIv  to  which  he  be- 
long*".   By  8.  836  the  protection  is  to  apply  unless 
the  |>er*on  who  has  confessed  expressly  waives  it  upon 
the  trial  or  examination.    In  the  State  of  W  iseonsin 
(Statutes,  WK  S.  4074)  there  is  an  enactment  like 
unto  S.  s:(:<  of  the  New  York  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
with  the  addition  of  the  qualification  "without  eon- 
sent  thereto  bv  the  purtv  confessing".    In  the  Mate 
of  Vermont  it  is  enacted  (Statutes,  1K90,  no.  30)  that 
"no  priest  or  minister  of  the  gosiK'l  shall  Is-  permit  ti>d 
to  test  if  y  in  any  court  in  thus  St  ate  to  st  atemenl  s  made 


to  him  by  any  person  under  the  sanction  of  a  religious 
™rl«innar  In  Hawaii  it  is  enacted  (Civil  Uw, 
1897  1  HIS)  that  "no  clergyman  of  any  church  or 

b°Hn?^n  ^^f^^ 
actor  according  to  the  uses  o  the  church  or  religious 
denomination  to  which  he  belongs  . 

It  will  be  noted  that  in  each  case,  with  the  execp- 
tinn  of  Hawaii  Iowa,  and  Vermont,  the  enactment 
contains The  words  "'discipline  enjoined"  .  while  o 
ppntam^WM  wor  i  ••  according  to  the 

^S^SSh^^m  denomination",  and 

Vermont  haJ X  words ££^X?t£m£ 
ligious  confessional".  .  ^^^^^  a  "confi- 
widelv-worded  provision  on  *  rh.  en- 

dential  communication  to  a  e k«n»  V W, "J  . 
trusted  to  him  in  his  professional  capac  t%  »  ■ 
c hided  in  the  same  sentence  with |  conhiUndm  conu-« 

n^)toX?a^ 

to  the  usual  course  of  practice '  ord«^pl  ™mcfttlon 

as swag  HEfiS  s  sis 

1835  in  the  State  of  New  \  o'^at  a  o »m  lioB. 
made  to  a  clergyman  by  a  member ^f  h£™X „mn)0 
hut  not  made  to  him  as  .a.c»cTO^n  (People  r. 
of  discipline  was  not  -thin  the  gvjj^  «Im, 

a  priest  does  not  concern  «y~W     ^  church, 
in  the.eourse.of  i p«*Ptoe.  ggnrf  by 
the  evidence  is  made  to  clergy- 

56  Ind.,  182);  that  ^  .^^^ious  duty  arc 
men  in  obedience  to  some  aW"*1  "™  *  ^  state* 
privileged  (Knight  p.  ^jMlvdj™" 
&  Georgia,  Lo^ana,  ^ 


|.  ine 

.,  Pennsylvania, 

Tenne^v'  and  Texaa  have  statutes  g»|j8^gSl 
"5J *made  to  attorneys  ^^JSm 
of  such  communications!^  pro ^ 
rtatutc  while  these  passing,  between  P»«^Krfoi. 


low  that  no  privilege  »  "~^/°^r!!dy  privi- 
munications,  because  the  former  were  a 

Of  Europe  the  sacredness  of  the  date 
oeived  public  recognition  »l  *  %™ne  the  first  ea- 
Among  the  Capitularies  of  Chariemagne  w; 
pitulary  of  the  year  813,  Article  XXJ u,  »  . 
833  "inquiry 'shall  be  ma< e  *^«wl»  ^ 
ported  from  Austria  de  l»rt^^Sdved,  make 
not,  viz,  that  priests,  for  rwaro; n.  hy_ 
known  thieves  from  their  ^f^m&ent  la- 
ter! de  confessionibus  aeeepto  pretio  m  ^ 
trones (".    The  Austria  here  referr »»  » ^  Auittri». 
2?S  the  old  Western  S^ISJ„& W 
In  France  it  was  an  incontestab 1>  esta  >  nvii 
pic  not  only  that,  a  con l^^J^S  to  him  * 
n  a  court  of  ustice  as  to  matters  reAea     f    ion,  J 

confession,  but  that  f^^'^^^Kpon  by  the 
disclosed,  might  not  be  received  orated 
court  and  would  not  t>e  evidence.  J 


liaments  lavin*  ,   „  .i.w.ree  o  tne  •  »• 

ession.  Among  others  hey  c.  e  a  ^cree  ,d  00t  he 
liament  of  Parts  in  1580  thata u-on d«wr  ^  cerWin 
OOmpeUed  to  dolose  the  accomplices 
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criminal,  whose  names  the  criminal  had  confessed  to 
him  when  going  to  the  scaffold.  These  deereeTwere 
judicial  From  the  able  and  comprehciisivTa™- 
ment  of  the  appellant  s  counsel  in  the  Quebec  case  of 
Gill  r.  Bouchard,  which  has  been  mentioned  above 
much  valuable  information  on  the  French  law  ui»on 
the  subject  is  to  be  obtained.  In  that  argument  there 
is  c  ted  a  decree  by  the  Parliament  of  Flanders  in  177« 
declaring  that  the  evidence  of  a  witness  who  repeated 
a  confession  which  he  had  overheard  was  not  admis- 
sible, and  reversing  the  judgment  which  had  been 
passed  on  the  admission  of  such  evidence. 

Muteau  another  distinguished  French  jurist, 
speaks  in  clear  and  emphatic  terms  of  the  sacrednesa 
of  the  seal,  citing,  also,  various  instances  in  proof. 
Me  tells  us  in  a  foot-note  of  a  certain  Marquise  de 
BnnviUiere,  among  whose  papers,  after  she  had  been 
arreted,  was  found  a  general  confession  (apparently 
made  m  pursuance  of  religious  discipline)  accusing 
herself  of  an  attempt  to  murder  various  members  of 
her  family.  The  court  trying  her,  he  says,  abso- 
lutely ignored  this  confession.    Muteau  gives  us  a 

auotation  from  (Erodius  in  Pandect  f.  73,  in  which 
irodius  says:  "He  who  has  confessed  to  a  priest  is 
not  held  to  nave  confessed  ".  In  Bonino's  case,  which 
w  cited  in  the  course  of  the  appellant's  argument  in 
Gill  t\  Bouchard  as  having  been  decided  by  the  Court 
of  Cassat  ion  of  Turin  (at  that  time  part  of  the  French 
Empire)  in  February,  1810,  and  as  being  reported  in 
the  "Journal  du  Palais  periodique",  VIII,  007,  the 
court  is  reported  to  have  decided  that  an  open  avowal 
made  by  a  jK'nitent  in  consequence  of  his  being  coun- 
selled in  confession  to  make  such  avowal  ought  not  to 
be  received  in  evidence  against  him. 

Merlin  and  Muteau  tell  us  that  formerly  the  breach 
of  the  seal  by  a  priest  was  punishable  with  death. 
Guyot  says  that  canonists  arc  not  agreed  as  to  whether 
the  breach  is  an  offence  cognizable  by  the  civil 
courts  (si  e'est  un  delit  commun  ou  un  cas  royal),  but 
that  several  canonists  maintain  that  the  civil  judges 
ought  to  have  cognizance  of  it.  This  appears  to  be 
his  own  view  because  the  breach  is  a  grave  crime 
against  religion  and  society,  a  public  scandal,  and  a 
sacrilege.  He  cites,  however,  a  decree  of  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Toulouse  of  10  Feb..  1079.  deciding  that  the 
cognizance  of  the  offence  belonged  to  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal judge. 

All  these  three  writers  except  from  the  general  in- 
violability of  the  seal  the  single  case  of  high  treason. 


tained  that  confessors  were  not  included  among  por- 

«  Inquisition  itself  uniformly  laid 

down  that  never,  in  no  interest,"  should  the  seal  of 
confession  be  violated. 

Dalloz  (alne)  in  his  learned  and  comprehensive 
work  on  jurisprudence,  in  which  the  whole  of  French 
law  is  compiled  and  commented  on  under  the  numer- 
ous subjects  affected  by  it,  says  that  as  the  laws  of 
trance  (his  work  was  published  in  1S53,  when  he 
wmt  an  advocate  practising  at  the  imperial  Court  of 
raris)  protect  the  rules  of  ecclesiastical  discipline 

thel  nd«  n,°K  fr°m  th,°  clerK>',nan.  breach  of 
these  rules,  the  disclosure  of  secrets  revealed  to  him 
in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry.  Citing  the  canon  of 
the ,  Council  of  Lateran  enjoining  the  secrecy  of  the  seal, 
which,  he  tells  us,  only  reproduces  an  older  rule  going 
back  to  the  year  000,  he  observes  that  the  inviolabilit  v 
declared  by  it  is  absolute  and  without  distinction 
,oA^wion  of  ,he  ^t"*1  of  Cassation  in  Laveine's 

At,  i,  49)  affords  support  ,  not  by  the  actual  decision, 
but  by  certain  words  used  in  it,  to  the  contention  for 
the  exception  of  high  treason,  while  the  actual  decision 
is  commonly  cited  as  one  of  the  leading  judicial  author- 
ities for  the  general  principle  of  the  immunity  of  the  con- 
fessor    It  was  a  case  in  which  restitution  had  been 
made  by  a  thief  through  a  priest  outside  confession, 
the  thief  however,  stating  at  the  time  that  he  re^ 
garded  the  conversation  as  being  to  his  confessor  and 
as  made  under  the  seal  of  confession,  to  which  the 
priest  assented.    The  court  of  first  instance  held  that 
only  a  communication  received  in  sacramental  con- 
fess,on  would  be  privileged  and  that,  therefore,  the 
priest  was  bound  in  this  case  to  disclose  the  name  of 
the  thief.    The  Court  of  Cassation  reversed  this  de- 
cision.   Its  judgment  commences  with  a  reference  to 
the  existence  of  the  Concordat  and  to  the  result  that 
the  Catholic  religion  is  placed  under  the  protection  of 
the  State,  and  it  goes  on  to  say  that  a  confessor  may 
not  be  ordered  to  disclose  secret  communications  made 
to  him  in  the  exercise  of  his  calling,  "excepting  those 
-  which  appertain  directly  to  the  safety  of  tht 


  iwm  iifi,  n  uuiuiiguisiH-u  r  rvm-ii 

advocate    (1559-1029).    He   practised   before  the 
trench  Parliament;  he  was  also  an  export  in  canon 
law  and  he  wrote  a  work  on  the  Decrees  of  the  Galil- 
ean Church.    They  cite  Bouchel  as  stating  that  "on 
account  of  the  gravity  and  importance  of  the  crime  of 
high  treason  the  confessor  is  excused  if  he  reveals  it; 
that  he  (Bouchel)  does  not  know  if  one  ought  to  go 
further  and  say  that  the  priest  who  may  have  kept 
such  a  matter  secret  and  not  have  denounced  it  to  the 
magistrate  would  be  guilty  and  would  be  an  accom- 
plice; that  one  cannot  doubt  that  a  person  who  is  in- 
formed of  a  conspiracy  against  the  person  and  estate 
of  the  prince  would  bo  excommunicated  and  anathem- 
atized if  he  did  not  denounce  it  to  the  magistrate  to 
have  it  punished".    It  Is  to  be  noticed  that  this  state- 
ment by  Bouchel,  as  cited  by  Merlin  and  Guvot,  does 
not  mention  any  decree  or  decision  or  any  other  au- 
thority supporting  it.    Muteau,  in  excepting  high 
treason,  appears  to  base  the  exception  mainly  upon  a 
decree  of  Louis  XI.  of  22  December.  1477,  enjoining 
'upon  all  persons  whatsoever"  to  denounee  certain 
crimes  against  the  Bafotv  of  the  State  and  the  person 
of  the  king  which  might  come  to  their  knowledge. 
He  says  that  the  theologians  have  invariably  main- 


AatCc  J  un  °S!  qui  ticnnent  immediatement  a  la 
BQrete  de  1  dtat).  Commenting  on  these  words,  Dalloz 
(«fwe)  says  that  the  jurist,  Legraverend,  admits  the 
exception.  Dalloz  appears  not  to  agree  with  it. 
"The  oath,"  he  says,  "prescribed  by  the  Concordat 
and  the  Organic  Articles  is  no  longer  used:  even  if  it 
were,  the  obligation  which  would  result  from  it  to  dis- 
close to  the  Government  what  was  being  plotted  to  its 
prejudice  in  the  diocese  or  elsewhere  could  not  apply 
to  confession.  The  duty  of  informing  having  been, 
moreover,  struck  out  from  our  laws,  at  the  time  of  the 
revision  of  the  penal  code  in  1832,  it  could  not  subsist 
in  such  a  case. 

By  Art.  378  of  the  French  Penal  Code  "doctors, 
surgeons,  and  ot  her  officers  of  health  as  well  as  apothe- 
caries, mid-wives,  and  all  other  persons  who,  by  their 
status  (Hal)  or  profession  are  the  depositaries  of  se- 
crets confided  to  them,  revealing  such  secrets,  except  in 
cases  in  which  the  law  obliges  them  to  inform  (hors  les 
cas  ou  la  loi  les  oblige  h  se  porter  deaonciateurs)  shall 
be  punished  with  imprisonment  from  one  to  six  months, 
and  with  a  fine  of  from  100  to  500  francs."    The  ex- 
ception, mentioned  in  the  article,  of  persons  obliged 
by  law  to  be  informers,  as  pointed  out  by  M.  Dalloz, 
has  become  obsolete  owing  to  the  fact  that  Articles 
103-107,  which  dealt  with  the  obligation  of  inform- 
ing, were  repealed  by  the  law  of  28  April,  1832.  Dr. 
H.  F.  Riviere,  counsellor  to  the  Court  of  Cassation,  in 
his  edition  of  the  French  Codes  (Code  Penal,  p.  08) 
has  a  note  to  that  effect.    M.  Armand  Dalloz,  the  son 
and  collaborator  of  the  author  of  the  "Jurisprudence 
generale. "  says  in  another  work :  "Supposing  that  one 
may  admit  a  derogation  from  this  principle  in  favour 
of  the  interests  of  the  State  compromised  by 
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plot,  which  is,  at  least,  very  debatable,  one  must, 
nevertheless,  maintain  in  private  cases  the  obligation 
of  secrecy  in  its  integrity".  The  same  writer  says 
that  the  exception  of  the  confessor  is  deduced  from 
the  principle  of  Art.  378  of  the  Penal  Code,  from  the 
needs  of  the  soul  and,  above  all,  from  the  Luws  which 
have  recognized  the  Catholic  religion.  "And  it 
would  be  repugnant,  "  he  continues,  "that  one  could, 
in  iiuy  case  at  all,  force  the  religious  conscience  of  the 
confessor  in  constraining  him  to  break,  in  defiance  of 
one  of  the  most  imperious  duties  of  his  office,  the  seal 
of  confession." 

In  Fay's  case  ( (Dec.  4,  1891),  Receuil  general  dos 
lois  et  des  arrets,  1892, 1,  473J  the  Court  of  Cassation 
held  that  the  ministers  of  religions  legally  recognised 
are  obliged  to  keep  secret  communications  made  to 
them  by  reason  of  their  functions;  and  that  with  re- 
gard to  priests  no  distinction  is  made  as  to  whether 
the  secret  is  made  known  in  confession  or  outside  it, 
and  the  obligation  of  secrecy  is  absolute  and  is  a  mat- 
ter of  public  policy :  C.  Penal  378.  The  annotator  of 
the  report  begin*  his  notes  by  saying  that  it  is  an  uni- 
versally admitted  point  that  the  exemption  from  giv- 
ing evidence  is  necessarily  extended  to  priests  with  re- 
gard to  the  matters  confided  to  them  in  confession. 
He  cites,  among  other  cases,  one  of  the  Court  of  Cas- 
sation in  Belgium  declaring  that  there  has  never  been 
any  doubt  that  priests  are  not  bound  to  disclose  con- 
fessions in  the  witness-box.  The  Concordat  between 
France  and  the  Holy  See  having  been  broken,  and, 
consequently,  the  Catholic  religion  being  no  longer 
established  in  France  under  the  auspices  of  the  State, 
part  of  the  grounds  adduced  for  some  of  the  decisions 
cited  above  cease  to  hold  good.  But  Art.  378  of  the 
Penal  Code  endures,  and,  as  shown,  there  is  no  longer 
any  statutory  obligation  upon  the  classes  of  persons 
enumerated  in  it  to  give  information  of  crime  of  any 
nature.  Consequently,  in  virtue  of  that  article,  con- 
fessors are  not  only  absolutely  exempt  from  any  obli- 
gation ever  to  disclose  a  confession,  but  they  are' under 
a  statutory  obligation  never  to  do  so. 

Spain. — In  Spain,  from  an  indirect  report  given  by 
Muteau,  we  get  stern  proof,  at  a  comparatively  early 
period,  of  the  abhorrence  in  which  a  breach  of  the  seal 
of  confession  was  held.  According  to  Muteau,  Ila- 
viot,  in  his  "Observations  sur  le  receuil  des  arrets  de 
Perrier",  cites  a  Spanish  writer  as  stating  that  under 
James  I  of  Aragon,  who  reigned  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, if  a  priest  were  convicted  of  a  breach  of  the  seal 
of  confession,  his  tongue  was  cut  out.  The  same  un- 
named author  says,  we  are  told,  that  priests  con- 
victed of  the  offence  have  been  handed  over  by  popes 
to  the  civil  power  to  receive  the  punishment  of  death. 
In  a  country  in  which  there  are  still  to-dav  so  many 
laws  for  maintaining  respect  for  the  Catholic  religion, 
it  is  clear  that  the  law  would  not  demand  that  priests 
should  be  required  to  reveal  in  the  witness-box  what 
had  been  said  to  them  in  sacramental  confession. 

Raly. — - Farinaeeius,  a  famous  sixteenth-century 
Italian  writer  on  jurisprudence,  perhaps  the  most 
gifted  ami  able  lawyer  of  his  dav.  and  almost  univer- 
sally followed  (his  "Praxis  criminalis"  being  for  two 
centuries  the  standard  for  the  great  majority  of  crim- 
inal jurisdictions  in  Western  Continental  Kuropc) 
expressly  denies  that  cases  of  high  treason  form  any 
exception  to  the  general  and  uniform  rule  of  the  invio- 
lability of  the  seal  of  confession.  He  states  iQuiest 
51:  nn.  Q9  100  and  101>  u  follows:  "Sarerdos  non 
potest  dclicta  commissi!  per  confitentem  revelare 
etiam  quod  suit  afrocismma  ar  etiam  quod  rontinen- 
tur  sub  cnmine  la-*.,,  majestatis.  imn  nee  etiam  ad  id 
e..i:i  potest  demandatopapie",  i.e.,  "a  priest  mav  not 

reveal  the  offences  committed  by  the  person  confess- 
ion, even  though  they  be  of  the  most  atrocious,  and 
even  (bough  they  come  under  the  crime  of  high 
ZSESfri  WMl,  What  is  more,  he  cannot  even  be  com- 
pelled thereto  by  order  of  the  pope".  In  modem  Italy, 


by  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  Art.  288,  doctors,  sur- 
geons, etc.,  and  every  other  person  to  whom  by  reason 
of  his  Btate,  profession,  or  office  a  secret  has  been  con- 
fided, may  not  be  obliged  to  give  evidence  of  such 
secret  under  pain  of  nullity  (i.  e.,  of  his  evidence), 
save  in  the  cases  in  which  the  law  expressly  obliges 
them  to  give  information  of  any  matter  to  the  public 
authority.  There  appears  to  be  no  such  express  obli- 
gation upon  priests  in  the  law. 

German  I-.mhikk. — By  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
for  the  German  Kmpire  of  30  Jan.,  1877,  book  II, 
pirt  I,  title  7,  par.  348,  certain  classes  of  persons  are 
entitled  to  refuse  to  give  evidence.  The  fourth  class 
consists  of  "clergymen  in  respect  of  matters  which 
have  been  confided  to  them  in  their  exercise  of  the  care 
of  souls".  It  was  held  by  a  decision  of  the  Imperial 
Court  of  8  Juno,  1883,  that  if  a  clergyman  should  have 
communicated  to  a  third  person  any  matter  so  con- 
fided to  him  he  would  not  be  exempt  from  giving  evi- 
dence of  the  communication  to  the  third  person. 
Dr.  von  Wilmowski  and  Justizrath  Levy  in  their  edi- 
tion of  the  German  Imperial  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
have  a  comment  expressing  doubt  as  to  the  correct- 
ness of  this  decision.  Paragraph  350  enacts  that 
clergymen  may  not  refuse  to  give  evidence  when  they 
are  released  from  the  obligation  of  secrecy.  Dr.  von 
Wilmowski  and  Levy  comment  as  follows  upon  this 
paragraph:  "Whether  clergymen  are  effectually  re- 
leased through  the  consent  of  the  confident  or  through 
permission  of  their  superiors  is  to  bo  decided  according 
to  the  religious  conceptions  (ReliQioiubeqnfft)  of  the  de- 
nomination to  which  the  clergyman  belongs.  By 
Catholic  ecclesiastical  law  a  release  from  the  obliga- 
tion to  keep  secret  anything  communicated  under  the 
seal  of  confession  is  entirely  excluded  (c.  12,  X,  de 
prcnit.  5,  38) " 

Austria. — In  Austria  by  the  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure (Straf-proce*»-Ordnung)  of  23  May,  1873,  par. 
151,  certain  classes  of  persons  may  not  be  examined 
as  witnesses  and  if  they  should  be  so  examined  their 
evidence  shall  be  null  and  void  (bei  wnstiger  Xiehtig- 
keit  ihrer  Ausaagv).  The  first  class  consists  of  clergy- 
men in  res|>eet  of  what  has  been  confided  to  them  in 
confession  or  otherwise  under  the  seal  of  clerical  pro- 
fessional secrecy. 

Egypt. — In  "Egypt  there  is  in  the  Penal  Code 
(Art.  274)  a  provision  to  the  same  effect  as  that  of 
Art.  378  of  the  French  Penal  Code. 

Mexico.— Bv  the  Penal  Code  of  Mexico,  promul- 
gated 20  December,  1891,  Art.  7i>8,  confessors,  doc- 
tors, surgeons  etc.  are  not  to  be  compelled  by  the 
authorities  to  reveal  secrets  which  have  been  confided 
to  them  by  reason  of  their  state  or  in  the  exercise  of 
their  profession,  nor  are  thev  to  be  compelled  to  give 
notice  of  offences  of  which  they  have  become  cog- 
nizant in  this  wav.  _ 

Brazil.— Bv  the  Penal  Code  of  the  United  States 
of  Brazil,  Art."  192,  it  is  a  penal  offence  to  reveal  an> 
person  or  secret  of  whom  or  which  notice  or  cogniiance 
is  had  by  reason  of  office,  employment,  or  profession 
(see  Confession;  Secret). 
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ed..  Brussels,  1825).  408;  DaLUM,  Juritprud.  gtntrale  XIV 
(Paris.  1853).  754:  Rivijtat,  Ittt.it.  and  Pont,  Cadet  franeait  et 
loit  usuellct  (10th  ed.,  Paris,  1888);  Von  Wilmowski  and  Levt 
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K.  S.  Nolan. 

Seattle,  Diocese  of  (Seattlen8I8).  comprise* 
the  entire  State  of  Washington,  U.  8.  A.,  ana  em- 
braces an  area  of  66,680  sq.  miles  with  over  a  million 
inhabitants.  The  diocese  was  originally  created  on 
24  July,  1846,  by  Pius  IX  as  the  See  of  Wslla  Walla, 
but  on  31  May,  1850,  the  name  was  changed  to  that 
of  the  Diocese  of  Neuqually,  with  Vancouver,  Wash- 
ington, as  the  episcopal  city.  Owing  to  important 
considerations,  the  title  was  again  changed,  in  Sep- 
tember, 1907,  to  that  of  the  Diocese  of  Seattle,  with 
the  new  cathedral  and  residence  of  the  bishop  in  the 
city  of  the  same  name  on  Puget  Sound. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  State  of  Washington 
formed  a  portion  of  that  great  terra  incognita  called 
the  "Oregon  Country'",  whose  rugged  and  romantio 
wilderness  is  described  by  the  Jesuit  missionary, 
Father  De  Smet,  in  his  account  of  the  Oregon 
missions.    The  introduction  of  the  Catholic  Faith 
into  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  is  somewhat 
remarkable.   It  was  not  primarily  brought  about,  as 
in  so  many  instances,  by  priests  of  religious  orders, 
but  by  secular  priests  who  came  at  the  earnest  solici- 
tations of  Catholic  laymen.    Simon  Plamondon  of 
Cowlitz,  Washington,  Initiated  a  petition  for  priest* 
in  1833,  and  renewed  it  in  the  year  1835.  Hence, 
the  State  of  Washington  may  lay  claim  to  being 
the  cradle  of  Catholicism  in  the  North-west.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Company  for  many  years  carried  on 
an  extensive  fur  trade  in  the  North-west  territory, 
which  extended  as  far  south  as  the  Columbia  River. 
Its  employees  were  a  heterogeneous  aggregat  ion ; 
and  hence,  though  an  English  corporation  with  head- 
quarters in  London,  it  numbered  among  them  many 
French  Canadians.   These  hardy  trappers  and  hun- 
ters, far  from  all  civilization  anil  with  little  hope  of 
ever  returning  to  their  homes,  took  Indian  women 
as  wives  and  established  families  in  the  Walla- 
mette  and  Cowlitz  valleys  on  land  granted  to  them 
by  the  company.  These  ret  ired  hunters,  advancing  in 
years,  longed  for  the  ministrations  of  the  religion  of 
their  youth.    The  fatherly  chief  factor,  Dr.  John 
Mclaughlin,  who  presided  :it  Kurt  Vancouver  (estab- 
lished in  1828),  tried  to  maintain  a  religious  spirit 
among  his  men,  as  much  from  policy  as  to  satisfy 
their  desires,  by  gathering  them  on  Sundays  for  reli- 
gious services;  but  he  clearly  saw,  though  himself  a 
Protestant  at  that  time,  that  his  ministrations  did 
not  satisfy  the  Catholics.    Protestant  missionaries 
arrived  from  the  United  States.    McLoughlin  wel- 
comed them  in  the  midst  of  his  mixed  class  of  settlers, 
hoping  that,  now  the  religious  problem  was  solved. 
He  soon  became  aware  that  a  denominational  brand 
of  Christianity  was  distasteful  to  the  French  Cana- 
dians.  On  their  behalf,  therefore,  he  sent,  in  1834  and 
is:i.-),  two  earnest  appeals  for  priests  r<>  the  nearest 
Catholic  bishop,  Right  Rev.  J.  N.  Provencher  of  Red 


River,  Canada,  and  through  him  to  Archbishop  J. 
feignay  of  Quebec.   Their  replies  were  most  discour- 

^mK'  J£ey  ,.,at!  no  Prie8tfl  to  xnd  to  so  distant  a 
MM.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company,  moreover,  in- 
formed of  the  appeal,  refused  transportation  for  any 
U»tnouc  missionaries  to  their  territory.  McLoughlin 
however,  was  not  so  easily  conquered,  and  his  services 
10  the  company  were  too  important  to  be  disregarded 
u$  V,  ?ome  0,500  relented,  and  in  1837  Fathers 
*.  JN.  Hlanchet  and  M.  Demers  of  the  Archdiocese  or 
yuebec  were  allowed  to  accompany  the  annual  con- 
voy to  the  North-west. 

The  two  missionaries  arrived  at  Vancouver.  Wash- 
ington, on  24  Nov  1838.  Their  reception  was  an 
OVatiM  for  the  Catholic  Faith.  Tears  were  shed  when 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  was  offered  for  the  first  time. 
When  the  few  days  of  mutual  joy  had  passed  the 
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priests  would  willingly  have  proceeded  to  the  south 
side  of  the  Columbia,  where  twenty-six  families 
claimed  their  services,  but  the  orders  of  their  eccle- 
siastical superiors  disposed  otherwise,  and  thev  per- 
manently located  north  of  the  Columbia  River.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Company   maintained    no  less  than 
twenty-eight  established  posts  in  the  territory  north 
of  the  Columbia  Kiver,  which  was  inhabited  by  about 
100,000  Indians.  At  Cowlitz,  therefore,  with  its  four 
Catholic  families,  Father  Hlanchet  opened  his  first 
mission,  which  can  rightfully  claim  to  be  the  parent 
church  of  the  North-west.    Here  he  erected  in  1839  a 
log  building,  twenty  by  thirty  feet  in  size,  which  he 
dedicated  to  St.  Francis  Xavicr,  and  which  served  as 
his  chapel  and  residence.    During  the  erection  of  this 
building  an  Unexpected  difficulty  presented  itself.  A 
delegation  of  Nesqually  Indians  wished  to  see  the 
"real  Blackrobe"  and  to  be  instruct  etl  by  him.  Being 
ignorant  of  their  language  and  at  a  loss  to  make  him- 
self understood,  he  thought  of  a  novel  contrivance  to 
instruct  them.    He  made  a  long  flat  stick  nr  ladder 
with  forty  short  parallel  lines  on  it  to  represent  the 
four  thousand  years  before  Christ;  these  were  fol- 
lowed by  thirty-three  points  and  three  crosses  to  show 
the  years  of  Christ's  life  ami  the  manner  of  His  death. 
A  church  and  twelve  perpendicular  marks  denoted  the 
beginning  of  the  Catholic  Church  at  the  death  of 
Christ  through  the  Apostles;  eighteen  further  hori- 
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sontal  marks  and  thirty-nine  points  showed  the  time 
elapsed  since  the  death  of  the  Saviour.  The  lesson 
proved  successful.  The  Indians  took  home  copies  of 
the  stick,  which  they  called  the  Sa-cha-Uestick,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  "Catholic  ladder".  On  the 
completion  of  his  architectural  labours,  Father 
Blanchet  made  several  short  visits  to  the  Wallamette 
Valley  settler* 

Meanwhile  Father  Demers  followed  the  route  of 
the  hunters  and  trappers,  and  visited  the  Indian 
settlements  in  the  interior.  He  was  welcomed 
everywhere  by  both  whites  and  natives.  During  the 
following  four  years  the  two  missionaries  met  but 
rarely — twice  a  year  in  Vancouver  to  console  and 
encourage  each  other.  The  only  change  made  in 
their  Uvea  during  this  period  came  when  Chief  Fac- 
tor Douglas  notified  them  (October,  1839)  that  his 
company  had  no  longer  any  reason  for  preventing 
their  establishing  themselves  south  of  the  Columbia. 
In  consequence  of  this  notification,  Father  Blanchet 
took  up  his  residence  at  St.  Paul,  Oregon,  while 
Father  Demers  was  left  at  the  Cowliti  mission.  From 
this  moment  he  was  in  charge  almost  exclusively  of 
the  whole  present  State  of  Washington,  although 
Father  Blanchet  made  a  few  journeys  to  the  Nes- 
qually  Indians,  and  even  planted  the  cross  on  Whit- 
by Island,  where  he  said  Mass  in  1840.  Manuel  Ber- 
nier  of  Newaukum  Prairie  accompanied  Father 
Blanchet  from  Cowlitz  to  the  Nesqually  Prairie  and 
to  Whitby  Island,  where  they  built  the  first  church 
on  Puget  Sound.  The  Oblate  Fathers  also  estab- 
lished missions  for  the  Indians  and  whites  on  Puget 
Sound.  The  semi-annual  meeting  in  1842  was  of 
special  importance  for  the  Oregon  missions.  Father 
Dc  Smet,  who  had  come  from  the  Rocky  Mountains 
missions  to  Vancouver  in  quest  of  supplies,  was  pres- 
ent, and,  as  a  result  of  the  conference,  he  set  out  for 
Europe  to  obtain  help  and  to  expose  their  needs  to 
the  sovereign  pontiff.  Archbishop  Signay  was  like- 
wise interested  in  their  work;  he  had  not  only  sent  an 
ap|>eal  to  Rome,  but,  as  soon  as  available,  despatched 
to  their  assistance  Fathers  A.  Langlois  and  J.  B. 
Bolduc.  These  priests  arrived  at  Vancouver  on  17 
St-pt.,  1843.  The  former  took  charge  of  Walla  Walla. 
Father  Demers  retired  to  the  newly -founded  Oregon 
City.  Father  De  Smet  returned  in  August,  1844,  ac- 
companied by  four  Jesuit  Fathers  and  six  Sisters  of 
Not  re- Dame  de  Namur;  and  almost  simultaneously, 
on  4  Nov.,  1H44,  at  St.  Paul,  letters  arrived,  contain- 
ing the  news  that  the  territorv  had  been  created  a  vi- 
cariate, with  Father  F.  N.  Blanche!  as  vicar  Apos- 
tolic. The  briefs  appointing  Father  Blanchet  as 
Vicar  Apostolic  of  Oregon  were  received  at  Vancouver 
on  4  Nov.,  1844.  He  was  named  bishop  with  the  titu- 
lar S«>e  of  Philadelphia,  which,  on  some  representation 
to  It  ome,  was  changed  to  that  of  Drusa,  after  his  con- 
secration at  Montreal,  on  25  July,  1845.  Bishop 
Blanchet  sailed  for  Europe  to  lay  the  news  of  his  ex- 
tensive vicariate  before  the  Holy  See,  and  Father  De- 
mers was  appointed  vicar-general  and  administrator 
of  the  vicariate  during  his  absence.  In  the  autumn 
of  1847  Bishop  Blanchet  returned  to  the  Oregon  roast, 
accompanied  by  five  secular  priests,  two  deacons,  one 
novice,  three  Jesuit  Fathers,  three  lav  brothers,  and 
seven  Sisters  of  Notre-Dame  de  Namur.  Meanwhile 
Home  had  transformed  his  vicariate  into  an  ecclesi- 
astical province,  and  on  his  return  he  found  himself 
the  first  Archbishop  of  Oregon  Citv  which  comprised 
all  the  territory  west  of  the  Cascade  Mountains.  His 
suffragans  were  to  be  his  own  brother,  Magloire.  as 
t.tshnp  of  the  newly-created  Diocese  of  Walla  Walla, 
which  cxienrled  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  and 
his  virar-KMieral  Father  Demers  as  Bishop  of  the  new 
uioceae  of  Vanmtivcr  Island 

A  unique  historical  feature  characterised  the  erec- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  Province  of  Oregon.  The 
three  constituting  dioceses  wen-  created  rather  simul- 


taneously than  successively;  they  were  the  result  of 
a  wise  division  of  a  large  field  of  labour  rather  than 
the  dismemberment  of  a  constituted  and  governed 
see.  Vicar  Apostolic  F.  N.  Blanchet,  while  returning 
from  Rome,  was  suddenly  raised  to  the  archiepiscop&l 
dignity,  and  his  brother,  A.  M.  A.  Blanchet,  seem- 
ingly without  the  archbishop's  knowledge,  was  nom- 
inated and  consecrated  his  suffragan  before  the 
former  had  actually  taken  charge  of  his  archdiocese. 

Bishop  A.  M.  A.  Blanchet  (consecrated  27  Sept., 
1846;  d.  25  Feb.,  1887),  was  formerly  a  canon  of  the 
Montreal  cathedral.  Accompanied  by  Father  A.  B. 
Brouillet  and  two  students  from  Montreal,  and  Fa- 
ther Rosseau  with  five  Oblate  Fathers  from  St.  Louis, 
the  new  bishop  arrived  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  on  5 
Sept.,  1847.  Aided  by  his  experienced  brother,  he 
soon  acquainted  himself  with  the  new  conditions  and 
the  great  task  before  him,  and  during  his  long  apos- 
tolic career  he  showed  himself  at  all  times  a  man  of 
great  self-sacrifice  and  wisdom  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances.  His  tact  was  especially  tested  when 
the  deplorable  massacre  of  Dr.  M.  Whitman  and  his 
family  by  enraged  Cayusc  Indians  occurred  in  No- 
vember, 1847.  The  troubles  following  this  massacre 
and  the  reprisals  bv  the  whites  during  the  subsequent 
Cayuse  war  placed  the  whole  vicinity  of  Walla  Walla 
for  more  than  two  years  in  such  a  state  of  turmoil 
that  the  bishop  was  obliged  to  remove  permanently  to 
Fort  Vancouver.  Here  he  constructed  of  logs  his 
residence  and  a  church,  his  cathedral,  which  he  dedi- 
cated to  St .  James  in  memory  of  the  St.  James  Cathe- 
dral of  Montreal.  A  few  years  later  these  buildings 
were  replaced  by  better,  though  wooden,  structures. 
With  the  approval  of  the  Holy  See,  the  name  of  the 
diocese  anil  tne  bishop's  seat  were  changed  on  31  May, 
1850,  the  diocese  becoming  known  as  the  Diocese  of 
Nesqually.  The  first  priest  ordained  for  the  Walla 
Walla  diocese  was  Father  Chirouse,  O.M.I.  He  was 
Btationcd  at  St.  Rose's  mission,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  1847  among  the  Yakimas.  On  account  of 
the  Indian  wars  this  mission  with  St.  Joseph's  was 
abandoned,  but  was  revived  in  1866  by  Father  St. 
Onge  and  Rev.  J.  B.  Boulet.  The  register  of  the  Ob- 
late Fathers  for  Puget  Sound  contains  no  less  than 
3,811  baptisms  from  January,  1848,  to  August,  186$. 
The  Tufalip  mission  among  the  Snohomish,  Swini- 
mish,  Lununi.s.  and  St.  Pierre  Reserve  of  Seattlcor 
Duwamish  Indians  was  opened  in  1860.^  Bishop  De- 
mers held  the  first  religious  sen-ice  in  Seattle.  The 
present  state  (territory  of  Washington)  then  sec" lea 
from  the  old  Oregon  territory-  This  political  change 
caused  a  new  division  of  the  Diocese  of  Nesqually, 
whose  limits  now  became  identified  with  those  ofme 
new  territory.  Little  more  remains  to  be  said  of 
Bishop  Blanchet 's  episcopate.  A  source  of  jov  for 
him  was  the  arrival,  on  8  Dec.,  1856,  of  several  in- 
ters of  Providence  from  Montreal,  who  on  that  da) 
began  their  mission  of  charity  in  the  hospitals  of  the 
North-west.  Broken  in  health  and  strength,  Bishop 
Blanchet  resigned  his  office  in  1879.  , 
Bishop  A.  Junger  (consecrated  28  Oct.,  18<»:  a- 
26  Dec.,  1895)  Ix-came  the  second  Bishop  of  >cs- 
quallv.  He  hail  Ix-en  in  the  territory  of  W  ashington 
sincehis  ordination  in  1862  His  active  missionan 
life  as  a  priest  was  short.  After  two  years  as  assist- 
ant to  Father  Brouillet  at  Walla  Walla,  he  was  re- 
called bv  Bishop  Blanchet  to  Vancouver,  where  lie 
laboured  until  he  was  left  in  charge  of  the  diocese  as 
its  bishop.  To  him  is  due  the  erection  at  Vancou\er. 
in  1884.  of  a  large  cathedral,  Gothic  in  design  ann 


built  of  brick  ami  stone,  to  replace  the  wooden  struc- 

feusly.    Bishop  Jun- 
e  his  clergy,  who  were 


tore  ereeted  thirty  years  previ 
ger's  chief  aim  was  to  relieve  .. 
hardly  able  to  attend  the  wants  of  an  increasing 
Catholic  population  throughout  the  state,  and  to  ia- 
cilitate  attendance  at  the  Divine  Services.  W 
small  churches  and  clnqs-ls  were  built  during  his  »- 
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cimibeney.  Another  object  of  his  solicitude  was  the 
Christian  education  of  the  vounger  generation  Dur- 
ing his  administrat  ion  the  Jesuits  transformed  (18N6) 
their  common  school  at  Spokane  into  a  college  for 
boys,  and  entered  (1889)  the  small  but  growing  town 
of  Seattle.  At  his  invitation  the  Redemptorist  and 
Benedictine  Orders,  the  Sisters  of  St.  Dominic,  St 
Francis,  the  Holy  Names,  and  the  Visitation  entered 
Hie  diocese  and  began  their  useful  work.  At  his 
death  the  diocese  had:  41  churches  and  chapels;  37 
secular  priests;  21  priests  of  religious  orders. 

The  Might  Rev.  Edward  J.  O'Dca  (b.  23  Nov., 
1K56.  at  Roxbury,  Mass.;  consecrated  8  Sept.,  1896' 
at  Vancouver)  became  thin!  Kishop  of  Nesqual'ly  and* 
first  Bishop  of  Seattle.   Preceding  his  elevation  to  the 
episcopal  dignity  he  spent  twelve  vears  in  the  service 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Oregon.   The  new  bishop  was 
confronted  with  financial  difficulties.   He  came  into 
a  strange  territory,  and  hat!  to  assume  a  cathedral 
debt  of  $25,000,  which  at  this  period  of  incipient 
diocesan  development  and  general  financial  depression 
throughout  the  country  pressed  heavily  upon  him. 
The  foundation  for  the  reorganization  of  the  diocese 
was  laid  at  a  diocesan  synod  held  in  1898,  when  a 
constitution  for  its  government  was  adopted  and 
promulgated.    On  this  occasion  also  the  bishop's 
financial  embarassment  was  taken  from  his  shoulders 
by  his  clergy.    The  spiritual  needs  of  the  vouthful 
commonwealth  were  his  next  care.  The  former  terri- 
tory had  become  a  state.  The  Indians,  decimated  bv 
disease  and  other  causes,  were  relegated  to  small 
reservations,  and  industrious  and  thrifty  immigrant 
farmers  were  rapidly  taking  their  places.  From  a  white 
populat  ion  of  75,000  in  1880  the  new  state  was  making 
gigantic  strides  towards  its  goal  of  more  than  one 
million  inhabitants  in  1910.  The  bishop's  solicitude 
was  not  limited  to  the  general  needs  of  the  diocese;  it  ex- 
tended also  to  the  wants  of  the  children  and  the  needy. 

He  encouraged  the  establishment  of  parochial 
schools  when  possible.  In  1909  an  industrial  home 
for  neglected  and  orphan  boys  was  established  under 
his  personal  supervision.  To  protect  the  Italian  immi- 
grants and  their  families  against  the  dangers  to  their 
faith  in  large  cities,  he  invited  the  Missionarv  Sisters 
of  the  Sacred  Heart,  an  Italian  religious  order,  to  the 
city  of  Seattle,  and  encouraged  them  in  their  difficult 
and  often  ungrateful  work.  Washington's  centre  of 
population  had  shifted  towards  Puget  Sound,  and 
Seattle  became  a  city  of  237,000  inhabitant*.  Its 
new  cathedral,  the  Cathedral  of  St.  James,  built  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  city  and  harbour,  was  begun  in 
190.-.  and  was  dedicated  on  22  Dec.,  1907.  By  Decree 
of  1 1  Sept.,  1907,  the  name  of  the  see  was  changed  to 
that  of  the  Diocese  of  Seattle. 

Statistics.— There  are  in  the  diocese  (1911):  141 
priests,  including  52  of  religious  orders;  76  churches 
with  resident  priests,  ami  106  mission  churches  and 
chapels;  43  brothers  and  503  sisters  of  religious  ordere; 

0  colleges  for  boys;  IS  academics  for  girls,  of  which  2 
an>  Normal  schools;  32  parochial  schools  with  5126 
pupils;  1  protectorate,  now  accommodating  78  Ijoys; 

1  home  for  working  girls;  2  rescue  homes  for  girls; 
6  orphanages  with  over  500  children;  13  hospitals; 
3  homes  for  aged  poor.    The  estimated  Catholic 


plain  of  Banaz  Ova.  a  vilayet  of  Broussc.  The  neigh- 
bounng  village  of  Sedjukler,  a  mile  and  a  half  diatant, 
is  also  full  of  its  ruins.  Sebaste  owes  its  name  and 
foundation  to  Emperor  Augustus,  who  established  in- 

iS  ma  °  i  u  ty*™1  vi,lfW<*  « =  the  Phrygian 
god  MSn  and  his  Grecian  equivalent  Zeus,  as  well  as 
A,k,1Io  and  Artemis,  were  adorn!  there.  The  town 
was  governed  by  Mrategi  or  archons,  and  in  a.  d.  99 
a  gerouna  or  council  was  established.  Several  of  the 
inscriptions,  which  have  been  discovered  in  Sebaste 
are  Christian.  ' 

Le  Quien  (Oriens  christ.,  I,  805)  mentions  seven 
bishops,  six  of  whom  are  known  to  have  taken  part 
n  councils,  by  their  signatures:  Modestus  at  Chal- 


cedon,  451;  Anatohus  at  Constant inople,  553  (pos- 
sible Bishop  of  Sebaste  in  Cilicial;  Plato  at  Con- 
stantinople, 692;  Leo  at  Nicaa,  787;  Euthymius  at 
Constantinople,  869;  Constant  ine  at  the  Photian 
Council,  Constantinople,  879;  Theodore,  the  author 
of  a  lost  historical  work,  in  the  tenth  century.  The 
see  ib  mentioned  in  the  "Notitia-  episcopatuum " 
until  the  thirteenth  century,  sometimes  under  the 
name  of  Sebastia. 

Another  Sebaste  occurs  in  the  "Notitia?  epis- 
copatuum as  a  bishopric  in  Cilicia  Prima,  Tarsus 
being  its  metropolis,  and  also  a  Julio-Sebastc  a  see 
in  Isauria,  suffragan  of  Seleucia. 

Smith.  Did.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Urag.,  «.  v.-  Rahsat  Atia 
.Vinor.381.rtr.;  Idem.  The  Cities  and  Bithopriet  of  Phruaui  .10(1 
BOO  aoq..  6113.  791.  aad  pnwim.  ^  ' 

S.  Petrides. 


.r.SI 


population  of  Washington  is  about  100,000. 

De  Smet.   WtMem  MiKrii>n»  and  Mitnanarie*  (Xcw  York. 


ISS9);  Idem, .Orttxm  .Vision*  ami  TVnrW.  nrrr  the  liorkj/  Moun- 
tun,  (N.-w  \ork.  1*47);  I'alladino.  Indian  and  While  (Ralti- 
ri.ori-.  ISIMi:  Huvciin,  Hiilorienl  Sketehe*  of  the  Cnthniit  Chureh 
•  -I  llrra,,,,  (P<>rtl»n<l.  1878);  Sv.wnr.N.  Hieton,  of  Wa.hxngion 
i  W  *  ork.  I'MVJ) ;  Costello.  The  Siwa.h  .Seattle.  IHHS). 

W.  J.  Metz. 
Sebaste,  a  titular  see  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana,  suf- 
fragan of  Laodicea.  Sebaste  is  known  to  us,  apart  from 
Hierocles,  "Synecdemus",  667-8,  by  its  coins  and  more 
BO  by  its  inscriptions;  the  latter  identify  it  with  the 
present  village  of  Sivasli,  in  a  fertile  region  at  the 
foot  of  Bourgas  Dagh,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 


Sebaste,  Forty  Martyrs  of.  See  Forty  M  artyrs. 
Sebastia  (Sivab),  Armenian-  Catuouc  Diocese 
or-— The  city,  which  existed  perhaps  under  another 
name  in  pre-Roman  times,  was  called  Sebastia  and  en- 
larged by  Augustus  (Babelon  and  Reinach, "  Monnaies 
d'Asie  Mineure",  I,  101);  under  Diocletian  it  became 
the  capital  of  Armenia  Prima  and  after  Justinian  who  re- 
built its  walls,  the  capital  of  Armenia  Seeunda  (Prooo- 
pius,  "  De yFxIificiis",  111,4;  Justin., "  Nov.' ',  xxxi,  1). 
Towards  640  Sebastia  numbered  five  suffragan  bishop- 
rics and  only  four  in  the  tenth  century  (Gelzer,  "  Unge- 
druckte  .  .  .  Texte  der  Notitise  episcopatuum",  .538, 
553).    In  1347  the  diocese  st  ill  existed,  and  as  late,  per- 
haps, as  1371  (Miklosich  and  Mailer,  "  Acta  patriarch- 
ates Constantinopolitani ",  1, 257,  558;  11,65,78);  in 
the  fifteenth  century  it  had  become  merely  a  tit  ular  see. 
Among  its  bishops,  of  whom  Ix»  Quien  mentions  fif- 
teen (Oriens  christ.,  I,  419-26),  were:  St.  Blasius, 
whose  feast  is  celebrated  3  February ;  Eulalius,  present 
at  the  Council  of  Nicica  in  325;  Eustathius,  who  was 
several  times  condemned,  and  who  played  a  consider- 
able part  in  the  establishment  of  monasticism;  St. 
Meletius,  who  later  became  Bishop  of  Antioeh;  St. 
Peter,  brother  of  St.  Basil  the  Great  of  Ciesarea 
(feast  9  January). 

This  city  produced  many  martyrs:  St.  Antiochus, 
feast  16  July;  Saint  Irenarchus  under  Diocletian,  25) 
November;  Sts.  Atticus,  Eudoxius,  and  their  compan- 
ions, martvrs  under  the  Emperor  Licinius,  2  Novem- 
ber; St.  Severian,  9  September;  and  especially  the 
Forty  Martyrs,  soldiers  who  were  plunged  into  a 
frozen  lake  and  suffered  martyrdom  in  320,  and  whose 
feast  occurs  9  March.    In  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century  the  city  was  governed  under  the  suze- 
rainty of  the  Greek  emperors,  by  an  Armenian  dynasty 
which    disappeared  about    1080;    in   the  twelfth 
century  it  became  the  residence  of  the  Turcoman 
emirs;  in  the  thirteenth  century,  of  the  Seljuk  princes, 
one  of  whom,  Ala-etl-Din,  rebuilt  the  city  in  1224.  To 
this  epoch  may  be  traced  several  very  lieautiful  me- 
drissas,  or  schools,  still  in  a  state  of  preservation. 
Another  Turkish  dynasty  was  there  exterminated  in 
1392  by  Sultan  Bajazet.    Taken  and  destroyed  in 
1400  by  Timur,  who,  it  is  said,  caused  the  massacre  of 
its  100,000  inhabitants,  Sebastia  passed  anew  under 
the  sway  of  the  Osmanlis.    Sivas  is  the  chief  city  of  a 
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vilayet  and  numbers  45,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
10,<MK)  arc  Armenian  Gregorians,  2000  schismatic 
Greeks,  200  Catholics,  and  the  remainder  Turks. 
The  Catholic  Armenian  diocese  comprises  3000  faith- 
ful, 18  priests,  7  churches,  4  chapels,  a  large  college 
conducted  by  the  French  Jesuits,  and  a  school  taught 
by  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of  Lvons.  At  Tokat,  a 
dejiendenev  of  this  diocese,  are  also  a  Jesuit  house, 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  and  Armenian  Sisters. 

Smith.  Diet,  of  Gt.  and  Rom.  Gtog.,  m.  v.;  Gikaro.  Siwat.  huil 
littUt  d'hitttnrt  in  Rftue  dt  Vorient  chrttirn,  X,  79-95,  109-Sl, 
2&3-S,  337-49:  Ccixet,  La  TurtptU  d"Aat,  I.  003-73;  COMOMV, 
Slttdia  Pontics  (BruaaeU.  1900).  217-20;  Misiimt*  catholic* 
{ Rome,  1907),  758;  PloiXT,  Ltt  minion*  oaMiWi?v/-f  francaiit* 
au  XIX  licit,  I.  178-80.  jj.  V AII.HK. 

Sebastian,  Saint,  Roman  martyr;  little  more  than 
the  fact  of  his  martyrdom  can  be  proved  about  St. 
Sebastian.  In  the  "Depoaitio  martyrum"  of  the 
chronologer  of  334  it  is  mentioned  that  Sebastian  was 
buried  on  the  Via 
Apnia.  St.  Ambrose 
("In  I'salmum 
cxviii";  "Senno", 
XX,  no.  xliv  in  P. 
L ,  XV,  1497)  states 
that  Sebastian  came 
from  Milan  and  even 
in  the  time  of  St. 
Ambrose  was  vener- 
ated there.  The 
Acts,  probably  writ- 
ten at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifth  century 
and  formerly  as- 
cribed erroneously 
to  Ambrose,  relate 
t  hat  he  was  an  offi- 
cer in  the  imperial 
body-guard  and  had 
secretly  done  many 
acts  of  love  and 
charity  for  his  breth- 
ren in  the  Faith. 
When  he  was  finally 
discovered  to  be  a 
Christian,  in  288,  he 


The  Cathedral,  Sedenico,  XV-XVI  Centckt 


was  handed  over  to  the  Mauretanian  archers,  who 
pierced  him  with  arrows;  he  was  healed,  however,  by 
the  widowed  St.  Irene.  He  was  finallv  killed  bv  the 
blows  of  a  club.  These  stories  are  unhistorical  and 
not  worthy  of  belief.  The  earliest  mosaic  picture  of 
ht.  Sebastian,  which  probahlv  belongs  to  the  vear 
6X2,  shows  a  grown,  bearded  man  in  court  dress' but 
contains  no  trace  of  an  arrow.  It  was  the  art  of  the 
Ki  nnissance  that  first  port  raved  him  as  a  vouth 
Pjeraed  by  arrows.  In  367  a  basilica  which  was  one 
of  tin-  seven  chief  churches  of  Rome  was  built  over  his 
grave.  1  he  pnwnt  church  was  completed  in  101 1  by 
Cardinal  Scipio  Borghese.  His  relics  in  part  were 
taken  in  the  year  KM  to  St,  Medanl  at  Soissons. 
N  lwtian  is  considered  a  protector  against  the  plague. 
I  nebratod  answers  to  prayer  for  his  protection 
against  the  plague  are  related  of  Home  in  fiSO.  Milan 
m  1.....  Lisbon  in  I :,!«».  Hisfe!U.f  dav  is  20.Ian.mn-. 
Arta  .S.V,  January.  II.  257-9S;  fliW.WArm  fuioiotnpnim  tot,*** 
AwtUfta  Botlamliana.  XXVIII 


Charterhouse  and  became  a  monk  there.  He  signed 
the  Oath  of  Succession  "in  as  far  as  the  law  of  God 
permits",  0  June,  1534.  Arrested  on  25  May,  1535, 
for  denying  the  king's  supremacy,  he  was  thrown  into 
the  Marshalsea  prison,  where  he  was  kept  for  four- 
teen days  bound  to  a  pillar,  standing  upright,  with 
iron  rings  round  his  neck,  hands,  and  feet.  There 
he  was  visited  by  the  king  who  offend  to  load  him 
with  riches  and  honours  if  he  would  conform.  He  was 
then  brought  before  the  Council,  and  sent  to  the 
Tower,  where  Henry  visited  him  again.  His  trial 
took  place,  11  June,  and  after  condemnation  he  was 
sent  back  to  the  Tower.  With  him  suffered  Blessed 
William  Exmew  and  Blessed  Humphrey  Middlemore. 

Camm,  Hteotd  Srinttum  Ncvditat*  (London.  19011;  Bad  I  he 
authorities  there  died.  JOHN  B.  WaISEWRIGHT. 

Sebastopolis,  a  titular  see  in  Armenia  Prima,  suf- 
fragan of  Sebastia.    The  primitive  name  of  this  city 

was  Carana,  depend- 
ent on  Zela.  which 
was  included  in  the 
principality  given  to 
Ateporix  by  An- 
thony or  Augustus. 
On  the  death  of  the 
Galatian  tetrarch  (3 
or  2  b.  c.)  it  was 
incorporated  in  Pon- 
tus  Galaticus  and 
made  part  of  the 
Roman  F.  m  p  i  re . 
Carana  formed  a  city 
peopled  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  sur- 
rounding country, 
and  whose  era  was 
dated  from  this 
event.  It  is  probably 
at  that  time  or  per- 
ha|is  a  little  later,  in 
19  a.  D.,  that  the 
name  of  Sebastopolis 
appeared.  The 
town  was  organised 
like  all  the  provin- 
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Sebastian  Newdigate,   Blessed,  executed  at 
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but  his  *,fe  dying  ,n  1524,  he  entered  the  London 


cial  cities;  it  worshipped  the  emperors;  with  some  ad- 
jacent towns  it  formed  a  conceniu*  of  which  the  capi- 
tal was  Neocaesarea;  it  had  coins  dating  from  Trajan. 
The  city  received  its  importance  from  its  position  on 
the  great  highway  leading  from  Tavium  in  Galatea 
towards  Sebastia  and  Armenia.  I'  -reins  thai  I  r.i- 
jan,  who  annexed  Pont  us  Galaticus  to  the  reorganized 
Cappadocia,  made  Sebastopolis  a  centre  of  Roman  cul- 
ture in  a  still  barbarous  country.  Adrian  visited  the 
citv  in  124;  under  thus  prince  and  his  successors  its 
beaut v  was  increased  by  the  erection  of  new  edifices, 
a  stadium,  a  portico,  a  gymnasium,  and  temples;  the 
principal  got!  was  Hercules,  whence  its  surname, 
Hcracleopolis.  Under  Justinian  (Novell,  xxxi,  U, 
Sebastopolis  was  one;  of  the  villages  of  Armenia  Se- 
cunda;  later  one  finds  it  placed  by  the  Greek  JNOOj 
tue  episcopatum"  in  Armenia  Secunda  or  Prima,  until 
the  thirteenth  century,  first  among  the  suffragans  ol 
Sebastia.  I  a-  Quien  (Oriens  ehrisl.,  I,  425)  gives 
four  bishops:  Mcletius.  fourth  century;  Cecropius, 

451:  Gregory,  458;  Phot  ins,  o«*2.  By  the  inscrip- 
tion Sebastopolis  is  identified  with  Soulou  ^j"'* 
village  of  500  inhabitants  to  the  south-east  of  /uVn, 
formerly  Zela,  vilavet  of  Siva*.  The  chief  ancient  relic  is 
a  bridge  over  the  Scylax.  There  is  also  a  Byzantine 
cemeterv  which  furnishes  numerous  inscription*; 

S.rra/Oirt.  of  Or.  ami  Rom.  tint..  »•  v.:  ASPEBSOS.  ^ 
(Win  (RrtMw  !-.  1903),  34-«;  F.  and  E.  CjnsMff.  'M ■  '  ""^ 
■wU.  1900).  201  9.  S.  PETHIDES. 

Sebenico  iSihisicensis),  Diocese  or,  suffragan  of 
Zara.    Sebenico  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  before 


the  establishment  of  a  see.  As  the  people  could 
not  get  along  with  their  bishop  in  Trau,  they 
chose  their  own  bishops  until  fifty  vears  later 
the  energetic  Boniface  VIII  established  the  see 
and  apjx.inted  as  first  bishop  the  Franciscan,  Sis- 
gorich.  The  building  of  the  cathedral,  which  was 
not  consecrated  until  a  century  later,  was  begun 
in  1443.  The  Dominican  bishop,  Vincenjo  Arri- 
goni,  did  much  for  the  see;  he  held  seven  svnods 
between  1602-26.  John  Berxich  attended  the  Vienna 
synod  in  1849.  Johann  Zaffron  was  Pater  concilii  of 
the  Vatican  council.  Despite  the  additions  of  Scar- 
dona  (1813).  parts  of  Ttau  and  Tinin  (1828),  the 
bishopric  Sebenico  has  but  93,000  Catholics  with  54 
priests,  S3  friars  in  7  stations,  and  68  nuns  in  4 
stations. 

Fahlati.  Illvrirum  taerum,  IV  (Venice.  1775),  440-600:  Tmi- 
NEB.  \ttrrn  moo umtnta  Slarorum  mervlionalium  hiMonam  illu*- 
trantin  (Rome,  1803),  noa.  80.  83  »q.,  210  408.  SOS,  521  523 
•q.,  570:  Idem.  Monum.  Hwoaria  (Rome.  1850),  I.  3si,  II,-490 
Gams,  Stria  tpiuvp.  tcda.  (Ratubon,  IH73),  410. 


Seechi,  Axgelo,  astronomer,  b.  at  Reggio  in 
Emilia,  Italy,  18  June,  1818;  d.  26  Feb.,  1878.  He 
was  the  son  of  a  joiner,  Antonio  Seechi.    His  mother 
(nee  Luise  Belgieri),  a  practical  middle-class  woman, 
had  her  son  taught  even  sewing  and  knitting.  After 
studying  for  several  years  in  the  gymnasium  kept 
by  the  Jesuits  in  his  native  town,  Seechi  in  Iub  six- 
teenth year  entered  the  Jesuit  Order  at  Rome  on  3 
Nov..  1833.    After  completing  his  humanistic  and 
philosophical  studies  at  the  Roman  College,  on 
account  of  his  extraordinary  talent  for  the  natural 
sciences  he  was  appointed  tutor  of  mathematics  and 
physics  at  Rome  in  1839,  and  professor  of  physics 
in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Loreto  in  1841.     In  the 
autumn  of  1844  he  began  the  study  of  theology 
under  the  most  distinguished  professors  (Passaglia, 
Perrone,  Patriri,  Ant.  Ballerini),  and  on  12  Sept., 
1847,  was  ordained  priest  by  Mgr  Canali.    At  the 
outbreak  of  the  Roman  revolution  in  1848,  he  had 
to  leave  Rome  with  all  his  fellow-Jesuits.  Accom- 
panied by  his  teachers,  de  Vico  and  Pianciani,  he 
travelled  first  through  Paris  to  England,  where  he  re- 
sided for  a  short  period  at  Stonyhuret  College.  On  24 
Oct.,  184S,  he  sailed  with  twenty  other  exiled  Jesuits 
from  Liverpool  to  the  United  States,  which  he  reached 
on  19  Nov.    Secchi's  companion,  de  Vico,  renowned 
as  the  discoverer  of  several  comets,  had  succumbed 
in  London  to  typhus  fever  contracted  in  conse- 
quence of  the  hardships  of  the  journey,  and  in  death 
was  honoured  in  an  enthusiastic  notice  by  John 
Herschel  in  the  "Monthly  Notices  of  the  Astronomi- 
cal Society".    Seechi  settled  in  Georgetown,  near 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  where  the  Amer- 
ican Jesuits  conducted  a  university  and  an  observa- 
tory (then  under  the  care  of  Father  Curlcv).  Here 
he  brought  his  suddenly   interrupted  theological 
studies  to  a  close  by  a  brilliant  examination  for  the 
doctorate,  and  joined  the  faculty  of  the  university 
as  professor  of  physics.    Astronomy  as  yet  claimed 
little  of  his  attention,  as  he  wished  to  perfect  himself 
as  a  physicist.    Of  decisive  importance  for  his  later 
achievements  in  the  domain  of  meteorology  was  his 
close  friendship  with  the  celebrated  hvdrographer, 
meteorologist,  and  astronomer,  F.  M.  Maury,  who 
lived  in  Washington.    To  this  friendship,  through  the 
medium  of  Seechi,  Italy  owed  its  first  acquaintance 
with  the  epoch-making  discoveries  of  the  great  Ameri- 
can, whose  valuable  services  in  marine  meteorology 
and  navigation  cannot  be  overrated.    In  later  vears 
Seechi  dedicated  to  his  friend,  "as  a  token  of  our 
mutual  friendship"  his  work,  "Sui  recenti  progressi 
della  Meteorologia"  (Rome,  1861),  and  on  his  death 
in  Is~3  gave  him  an  enduring  memorial  in  a  warm 
and  touching  necrology'  (cf.  "Bullettino  mcteorolo- 
lgco  del  Collegio  Romano",  XII,  Rome,  1873). 


Contrary  to  expectation,  Secchi's  residence  at  George- 
town soon  came  to  an  end,  when  the  Roman  revolu- 
tion was  forcibly  terminated  by  the  French  genera], 
Oudinot.  On  21  September,  1849,  he  had  to  begin 
his  return  journey  to  England,  and  in  1850  he  under- 
took the  direction  of  the  observatory  in  the  Roman 
College,  for  which  post  his  teacher  de*  Vico  had  warm- 
ly recommended  him  on  his  death-bed.  Because  of 
the  instability  of  the  foundation  walk  and  the  want 
of  modern  instruments,  Seechi  was  at  first  (1850-52) 
compelled  to  be  content  with  his  investigation  con- 
cerning the  radiation  of  the  sun,  the  rings  of  Saturn 
and  the  planetoids.  By  the  end  of  1852,  however 
his  energy  had  succeeded  in  having  a  new  observa- 
tory prepared  on  the  firm  vault  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Ignatius  in  the  Roman  College,  and  fitted  with 
new  instruments.  From  this  time  date  Secchi's 
brilliant  scientific  activity  and  the  European  fame 
or  his  observatory.  On  account  of  the  extraordinary 
variety  of  his  investigations,  we  must  distinguish 
three  persons  in  Seechi;  the  astronomer,  the  meteor- 
ologist, and  the  physicist, 

As  an  astronomer  Seechi  began  with  a  revision  of 
the  great  catalogue  of  the  double  stars  made  by  VV 
Strove  at  Dorpat  (1824-37).    After  seven  years  of 
strenuous  labour  he  was  able  to  print  the  chief  por- 
tion of  his  results  in  the  "Memorie  del  Collegio 
Romano"  (Rome,  1859)  with  10,000  verified  double 
stars;  this  was  continued  in  two  supplements,  pub- 
lished by  his  assistant  in  1868  and  1875.    One  of  the 
best  calculators  of  the  courses  of  the  double  stars, 
the  astronomer  Doberek  of  Dublin,  has  to  a  great 
extent  taken  Secchi's  catalogue  as  the  basis  of  his 
calculations.    Hand  in  hand  with  this  gigantic  task 
went  his  study  of  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
planets  Saturn,  Jupiter,  and  Mars,  and  of  the  four 
great  moons  of  Jupiter.    On  the  discovery  of  spec- 
trum analysis  by  Kirchhoff  and   Hanson  (I860), 
Seechi  was  the  first  to  investigate  closely  the  spec- 
tra of  Uranus  and  Neptune.   From  1852  the  moon 
also  became  the  subject  of  his  investigations.  He 
made  so  exact  a  micrometrical  map  of  the  great 
crater  of  the  moon  (Copernicus)  that  the  Roval 
Society  of  London  had   numerous  photographic 
copies  made  of  it,  and  had  them  distributed  among 
those  interested  in  astronomy.    All  Secchi's  studies 
on  the  planets  were  included  in  his  great  work,  "II 
quadro  fisioo  del  sistema  solare  secondo  le  piu  recenti 
osservazioni "  (Rome,  1859).    However,  the  chief 
object  of  his  study  was  the  sun,  with  its  wonderful 
f acuta;  and  spots,  to  which  he  devoted  from  the  very 
beginning   his   incessant   attention,  industriously 
registering  his  observations.    Epoch-making  for  the 
study  of  the  sun  was  his  expedition  to  Spam  to  ob- 
serve the  total  eclipse  of  18  July,  1860,  Because  by 
him  and  his  fellow-observer  it  was  first  definitively 
established  by  photographic  records  that  the  corona 
and  the  prominences  rising  from  the  chromosphere 
(i.  e.  the  red  protuberances  around  the  edge  of  the 
eclipsed  disc  of  the  sun)  were  real  features  of  the  sun 
itself,  and  not  optical  delusions  or  illuminated  moun- 
tains on  the  moon.    When,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
eclipse  of  the  sun  of  18  August,  1868,  the  French 
astronomer  Pierre  Janssen  demonstrated  practically 
the  possibility  of  studying  the  protuberances  even 
in  clear  daylight  bv  certain  manipulations  of  the 
spectroscope  (this  had  been  independently  shown 
in  theory  by  Norman  Lockyer  in  London),  Seechi 
was  one  of  the  first  to  keep  a  regular  diary  of 
all  phenomena  connected  with  the  protuberances 
and  of  all  other  data  concerning  the  physics  of  the 
sun.    He  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  unique  "Sun 
Records",  which  have  been  continued  to  the  present 
day;  no  other  observatory  in  the  world  possesses 
a  work  of  this  character  which  has  been  kept  so  long 
(cf.  MiUosevich,  "Commemorazione  del  P.  Seechi'', 
Rome,  1903,  p.  20). 
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Seochi  also  took  part  in  the  Italian  expedition  to 
observe  the  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  22  Dee.,  1870, 
in  Augusta,  Sicily.  Although  his  observations  were 
not  favouied  by  the  weather,  he  was  repaid  for  this 
journey  bv  the  discovery  of  what  is  called  the  "flash 
spectrum r>  which  is  considered  a  direct  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  "reverting  stratum"  (  umkerenden 
Schicht"),  a  mixture  of  glowing  metal  vapours  which 
lies  over  the  photosphere  and  by  its  elective  absorp- 
tion produces  the  dark  Fraunhofer  lines  in  the  sun's 
spectrum.  During  this  same  eclipse  Professor  Young 
of  the  American  expedition  saw  clearly  in  his  spec- 
troscope the  bright  lines  of  the  flash  spectrum. 
Socchi  published  the  results  of  his  own  investiga- 
tions and  those  of  others  in  a  French  work  long 
regarded  as  standard:  "Le  soleil.  Expose  dus  prin- 
cipales  decouvertcs  modernes"  (Paris,  1870).  The 
second  appeared  in  two  volumes  as  an  edition 
de  luxe  (Paris,  1875-77),  after  the  German  trans- 
lation by  Schellen  had  appeared  under  the  title 
"  Originalwerk  bezilglich  der  neuestcn  vom  Verfasscr 
hinzugeftigtcn  Beobachtungen  u.  Entdeckungen  " 
(Brunswick,  1872).  In  the  study  of  the  fixed  stars 
Secchi  distinguished  himself  not  only  by  the  inven- 
tion of  new  instruments  (heliospectroscope,  star 
spectroscope,  telespcctroscope),  but  especially  by 
the  discovery  of  what  are  known  as  the  five  Secchi 
types  of  stars  deduced  from  about  4000  spectra  of 
stars,  on  which  he  had  been  at  work  since  1863. 
The  unexpected  discover)'  that  all  fixed  stars  may, 
according  to  their  physico-chemical  nature,  be 
reduced  to  a  few  spectral  types,  was  an  achievement 
of  as  great  significance  as  Newton's  law  of  gravita- 
tion. This  great  law  was  confirmed  by  the  works  of 
d'Arrost  of  Copenhagen  and  E.  C.  Pickering  of 
Harvard  (in  his  well-known  "Draper  Catalogue"). 
When  H.  C.  Vogel  of  Potsdam  (1874)  changed  Sec- 
ehi's  purely  empirical  division  of  the  stare  into  a 
genetic  development  of  the  stars  from  type  to  type, 
the  theory  of  the  unity  of  the  world  and  of  the  iden- 
tity of  the  fixer!  stars  and  the  sun  received  most 
profound  scientific  demonstration  and  confirmation. 
Secchi  published  his  views  concerning  the  world  of 
stars  in  "Le  Stelle"  (Milan,  1877),  which  appeared 
in  German  as  the  thirtv-fourth  volume  of  the  "In- 
ternationale wisscnschaftlichc  Bibliothek"  (Leipzig, 
1878).  Passing  over  his  other  investigations  con- 
cerning comets,  group  of  stars,  and  nebulous  stars,  we 
may  remark  in  passing  that  Schiaparelli's  celebrated 
treatise  on  the  relations  Instween  the  groups  of  aster- 
oids and  comets  was  published  in  Secchi a  "Bullet- 
tino  meteorologico"  (Rome,  1866). 

As  a  meteorologist,  Seechi  was,  as  already  said, 
an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  the  American  F.  M. 
Maury,  whose  discoveries  he  utilized  and  continued 
with  uninterrupted  zeal  throughout  his  life.  He 
turned  his  attention  to  the  most  varied  phenomena, 
e.  g.  the  aurora  borealis,  the  origin  of  hail,  of  quick- 
sand, the  effi-ets  of  lightning,  the  nature  of  good 
drinking  water,  etc.  He  was  the  first  to  ascribe, 
on  the  basis  of  ingenious  experiments,  the  telluric 
lines  of  the  spectrum  of  the  sun  to  the  influence  of 
atmospheric  vapour.  Secchi  especially  studied  the 
"Roman  climate".  Still  greater  interest  for  htm 
hail  the  investigation  of  terrestrial  magnetism  and 
terrestrial  electric  currents.  He  was  the  first  to 
organize  a  systematic  observation  of  these  current* 
as  an  eventual  means  of  prognosticating  the  weather, 
arid  worked  with  good  results  in  union  with  other 
observatories  with  similar  aims  (e.  g.  Greenwich, 
England).  The  Magnetic  Observatory,  arranged 
and  fittisl  by  Secchi  in  1S5S,  was  for  a"  long  period 
th"  only  one  in  Italv.  Commissioned  bv  Pius  IX, 
who  promoted  all  his  undertakings  with  princely 
liberality,  he  made  long  travels  through  France  and 
tiermanv  in  |s;,s  t,,  procure  the  most  suitable  pro- 
jection lenses  for  the  lighthouse*  of  the  papal  harbour 


towns.  He  secured,  however,  his  greatest  fame  by 
his  invention  of  the  "Meteorograph",  a  skilfully-con- 
structed weather  machine,  which  works  day  and 
night  and  records  the  curves  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
temperature,  rainfall,  rainy  season,  strength  of 
wind,  and  relative  dampness  of  the  atmosphere. 
In  its  original  form  the  "Meteorograph"  was  ex- 
tremely simple,  but  in  1867,  through  the  munificence 
of  Pius  IX,  it  received  a  magnificent  case,  and  in  this 
form  claimed  the  admiration  of  everybody  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition  of  1867.  It  created  a  great  sensa- 
tion, and  Secchi  received  as  prise  of  honour  from  the 
hands  of  Napoleon  III  the  large  gold  medal  and 
the  insignia  of  Officer  of  the  l^egion  of  Honour; 
from  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  he  received  the  Order  of 
the  Golden  Rose.  An  exact  description  of  the  ap- 
paratus with  illustrations  is  given  in  the  brochure.  "II 
meteorografo  del  Collegio  Romano"  (Rome,  1870). 

As  physicist  Secchi  was  a  disciple  of  Piancini.  and 
devoted  himself  from  the  beginning  preferentially 
to  astrophysics,  then  to  a  great  extent  regarded  as 
of  secondary  importance.  American  reader*  will 
be  interested  to  learn  that  Secchi  contributed  one 
of  his  best  works  on  "Electrical  Rheomefry"  to 
the  "Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge", 
III  (Washington,  1852).  If  we  may  include  in 
physics  geodetic  measurements,  the  calculation  of 
the  trigonometric  basis  on  the  Appian  Way  for 
the  future  triangulation  of  the  Papal  States  especi- 
ally deserves  honourable  mention  By  discharging 
this  tedious  and  difficult  task  on  the  commission  of 
the  papal  government  between  2  Nov.,  1854,  and 
26  April,  1855,  he  supplied  one  of  the  most  inuxirtant 
fundamental  data  for  the  subsequent  gradation  of 
Southern  Europe.  His  results  were  edited  in  model 
fashion  in  the  great  work.  "  Misura  dclla  Base  trigone 
metrica  eseguita  sulla  Via  Appia"  (Rome,  H>Si. 
He  acquired  world-wide  fame  as  a  physicist  by  his 
great Iv-admired  work,  "Sulla  unita  delle  forze 
fisiche"  (Rome.  1864).  which  attempts  to  trace  all 
natural  processes  to  kinetic  energy.  With  astound- 
ing acumen  he  here  combines  in  a  uniform  pic- 
ture all  the  results  of  earlier  natural  science,  and 
anticipates  and  even  in  certain  ways  outstrips  later 
investigations  and  views.  The  second  edition  (3 
vols.,  Milan,  1874)  was  translated  into  French. 
English,  German,  and  Russian.  Secchi  was,  how- 
ever, too  much  of  a  philosopher  and  a  Christian 
to  venture,  after  the  fashion  of  more  modern 
Materialists  and  Monista,  to  extend  his  "kinetic 
atomistic*"  to  the  domain  of  the  soul  and  the  intel- 
lectual. On  the  contrary,  his  wholo  natural  system 
was  founded  on  a  theistic  basis,  inasmuch  as  \v 
traced  back  the  world  of  matter  anil  its  motion  t<> 
a  Divine  creative  act.  In  two  magnificent  lectures, 
which  he  published  at  the  beginning  of  his  •'Lezioni 
elemental  di  fisica  terrestre"  (Turin  and  Rome. 
187UI  and  independently  in  a  German  translation 
by  Dr.  GUttler  (Leipzig,  1882;  4th  ed.,  18ML  he 
gave  a  more  than  eloquent  expression  to  his  Chris- 
tian view  fif  life.  After  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the 
Piedmont  osc  in  1X70.  his  firmness  of  faith  and  his 
fidelity  to  the  |>ope  and  the  Jesuit  Order  were  more 
than  once  put  to  a  rude  test.  But  no  enticements, 
however  alluring,  of  the  new  rulers  (e.  g.  the  general 
supervision  of  all  the  observatories;  the  granting 
of  the  senatorial  dignity  with  express  release  from 
the  constitutional  oath  '  could  induce  him  to  falter 
in  his  lovaltv  or  fidelity.  The  new  authorities  OM 
not  venture  to  expel  him  from  his  laboratory.  an< 
he  continued  his  investigations  until  he  BttCCUBBWU 
to  a  fatal  disorder  of  the  stomach. 

MOMMO,  P.  Srrrhi.  m  nr.  ■  M  oW-*i/..irr.  •<•«  fmM«r.  "•ftS 
fPsri-.  IST'iv;   Ur.srio.1..  PJ-,i»  <M  P.  8«*i  CRu'"*-, ' '-j 
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1903):  4/  P.  Stethi  ntU  XXV. 

ii\  1903);  ihr  moil  complete  biography,  with  catalogue 
MOO  mritin«».  b  Pohue.  P.  .4n«wlo  Seceftt,  rin  Lrbrnt-  m. 
drm  19  JakrhunHtrt  (2nd  ed.,  Cologne.  1004). 

J.  Pohle. 

Sechelt  Indians  (properly  Siciatl),  a  small  tribe 
speaking  a  distinct  language  of  Salishan  linguistic 
stock,  formerly  occupying  the  territory  about  the 
entrance  of  Jervis  and  Sechelt  inlets,  Nelson  Island, 
and  South  Texada  Island,  and  now  gathered  upon  a 
reservation  on  the  Sechelt  Peninsula  in  south-western 
British  Columbia,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Fraser  River  agency.  In  their  primitive  condition 
the  Sechelt  consisted  of  four  divisions  occupying 
different  settlement*.  Socially  they  had  three 
castes:  chiefs,  nobles,  or  respectables,  and  the  lower 
class.  The  chiefs  as  a  rule  owed  their  hereditary 
distinction  to  the  superior  generosity  of  some  ancestor 
on  occasion  of  the  great  ceremonial  gift-distribution 
or  poUatch,  common  to  all  the  tribes  of  the  North-west 
Coast.  The  middle  class,  or  nobles,  consisted  of 
the  wealthy  and  those  of  unquestioned  respectable 
parentage,  and  its  members  were  eligible  to  the 
chiefship  through  the  medium  of  the  potiatch.  The 
third  and  lowest  class  consisted  of  the  thriftless  and 
the  slaves,  which  last  were  prisoners  of  war  or  their 
descendants,  and  could  never  hope  to  attain  the  rank 
of  freemen. 

They  seem  to  have  been  without  the  secret  socie- 
ties which  constituted  so  important  a  factor  in  the 
life  of  several  other  tribes  of  the  region,  but  their 
and  doctors  of  both  sexes  possessed 
c,  and  in  some  cases  appear  to  have  had 
at  powers.  The  severe  tests  to  which  can- 
were  subjected,  including  long  fasts,  seclu- 
sion, and  sleepless  vigils,  served  to  limit  their  number 
to  those  of  superior  physique  and  will  power  and  to 
correspondingly  increase  the  respect  in  which  they 
were  held.  Certain  candidates  for  occult  hunting 
powers  were  prohibited  from  having  their  hair  cut 
and  were  shut  up  in  boxlikc  receptacles,  from  which 
they  were  never  allowed  to  issue  for  years,  except 
after  dark  and  accompanied  bv  guards,  to  prevent 
their  being  seen  by  others.  The  same  custom  pre- 
vailed also  among  the  neighbouring  Thompson  River 
Indians.  Descent  was  in  the  male  line,  and  polyg- 
amy was  common.  The  clan  system  proper  ap- 
parently did  not  exist,  ami  the  carved  and  painted 
poles  set  up  in  front  of  the  houses  were,  in  this  tribe, 
commemorative  rather  than  totemic.  Both  boys 
and  girls  were  secluded  and  subjected  to  a  special 
discipline  for  some  tlays  at  the  puberty  period.  The 
general  religion  was  animistic,  with  many  tabu 
regulations,  the  chief  gods  being  the  sun  and  the 
"Great  Wanderer".  The  dead  were  laid  away  in 
boxes  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  some  retired 
island.  Their  souls  were  supposed  to  ascend  to  the 
sun  and  to  return  later  in  a  second  incarnation.  A 
few  of  their  myths  have  been  recorded  bv  Hill-Tout. 

The  Sechelt  subsisted  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  the 
gathering  of  roots  and  berries,  the  salmon,  the  dt-er, 
and  the  salal  berry  being  the  three  most  important 
food  items,  and  the  fishing,  hunting,  and  drying 
paraphernalia,  their  most  important  belongings. 
I*heir  houses  were  long  communal  structures  of  cedar 
boards  divided  into  family  compartments  by  hanging 
mats,  related  families  generally  living  together.  A 
continuous  platform  running  around  the  inside 
served  both  as  lounge  and  bed.  Food  was  stored 
in  secret  places  outside.  Baskets  of  various  sizes 
ami  purposes,  woven  from  cedar  rootlets  and  taste- 
fully designed  and  decorated,  were  the  principal 
household  furniture,  together  with  bowls,  tubs,  and 
dance  masks  of  cedarwood.  Dressed  skins,  fabrics 
of  Cedar-bark,  and  blankets  woven  from  the  hair  of 
mountain  sheep,  or  of  dogs,  served  for  dress.  Head- 
flattening  was  practised,  as  among  other  tribes  of 


the  region.  Practically  all  of  the  former  beliefs  and 
customs,  except  such  as  relate  to  household  econo- 
mies, are  now  obsolete  and  almost  forgotten. 

The  work  of  Christ ianizat ion  and  civilization  was 
begun  among  the  Sechelt  in  1800  by  the  Oblate 
Father  (afterwards  Bishop)  Pierre  P.  Durieu  (d. 
1899).  At  that  time,  they,  in  common  with  nearly 
all  the  tribes  of  the  North-west  coast,  were  sunk  in 
the  lowest  depths  of  drunkenness  and  degradation 
from  contact  with  profligate  whites.  In  spite  of 
abuse  and  threat*,  Father  Durieu  jiersevereo,  with 
such  good  effect  that  in  a  few  years  the  whole  tribe 
was  entirely  Catholic,  with  heathenism  and  dissi- 
pation alike  eliminated.  For  the  better  advance- 
ment of  civilization  and  religion  he  gathered  the 
jioople  of  the  several  scattered  villages  into  a  new 
compact  and  orderly  town,  Chatelech  (meaning 
"Outside  Water"),  with  about  one  hundred  neat 
cottages,  each  with  its  own  garden,  an  assembly 
hall,  hand  pavilion,  street  lamps,  waterworks,  and 
a  mission  church,  all  built  by  the  Indians,  under 
supervision,  and  paid  for  by  themselves.  A  flourish- 
ing boarding-school  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Anne  cares  for  the  children.  Hill-Tout,  our  princi- 
pal authority  on  the  tribe,  says:  "As  a  body,  the 
Siciatl  are,  without  doubt,  the  most  industrious  and 
prosperous  of  all  the  native  peoples  of  this  province. 
.  .  .  Respecting  their  improved  condition,  their 
tribal  and  individual  prosperity,  highly  moral  char- 
acter and  orderly  conduct,  it  is  only  right  to  say  that 
they  owe  it  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  to  the  Fathers 
of  the  Oblate  mission,  and  particularly  to  the  late 
Bishop  Durieu,  who  more  than  forty  years  ago  went 
first  among  them  and  won  them  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Faith.  And  most  devout  and  reverent  con- 
verts have  they  become,  cheerfully  and  generously 
sustaining  the  mission  in  their  midst,  and  supplying 
all  the  wants  of  the  mission  Fathers  when  amongst 
them". 

The  Sechelt  probably  numbered  originally  at  least 
1000  souls,  but  were  already  decreasing  from  dlssi- 
l»ation  and  introduced  diseases  before  Father  Durieu's 
advent.  In  1H02,  in  common  with  all  the  tribes  of 
southern  British  Columbia,  they  were  terriblv  wasted 
by  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  introduced  by  gold- 
miners.  During  the  continuance  of  the  scourge 
some  twentv  thousand  Indians  of  the  various  tribes 
were  vaccinated  by  the  four  Oblate  missionaries 
then  in  the  country.  In  190-1  they  were  reported  at 
32o.  They  number  now  about  250,  all  Catholics. 
Their  principal  industries  are  hunting,  fishing,  and 
lumbering,  while  the  women  are  expert  basket- 
makers.  According  to  the  official  report,  "thev  are 
verv  honest,  industrious  and  ambitious,  and  are 
making  marked  progress.  Drunkenness  is  practi- 
cally unknown  and  thev  are  strictly  moral". 

Iii>\n.  Fifth  dept.  on  .WA-urrfrrn  Trihru  <>/  Canada.  Brit. 
A**n.  Adt.  Sri.  (London,  |ss»);  C»\*i>a.  Dept.  Ind.  Arruss 
Annual  Report*  (Ottawa):  HlLL-TotT.  Hrpt.  on  tht  Ethnology  of 
tht  Stnatt.  in  Jour.  Anthrop.  Intilulr  of  Of.  Brit  and  Irrlnnd. 
XXXIV  (London.  VMU):  Morice.  Hi*.  CathMu  Church  in 
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Sechnall  (Secitndini's),  Saint,  bishop  and  con- 
fessor, b.  372  or 373:  d.  at  Dunshaughlin,  27  Nov.,  457. 
Son  of  Restitutus.  a  I/unbard,  and  Liamain,  sister  of 
St.  Patrick,  he  was  one  of  nine  brothers,  eight  of 
whom  became  bishops  in  Ireland.  His  early  life 
and  training  is  obscure,  but  he  appears  to  have 
studied  in  Caul,  and  to  have  accompanied  St.  Patrick 
to  Ireland  in  432.  The  first  documentary  evidence 
we  have  is  an  eritrv  in  the  Irish  Annals  recording 
the  arrival  of  St.  Sechnall  and  his  brother  St.  Auxilius 
"to  help  St.  Patrick".  He  had  much  experience  before 
his  coming  to  assist  in  the  conversion  of  the  Irish. 
In  433  he  was  appointed  bv  St.  Patrick  as  first  Bishop 
of  Dunshaughlin  (Co.  Meath),  and  so  great  was  his 
reputation  for  learning  and  prudence,  that  he  was 
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££S  fled".    Ho  died  ^      «»!»P?J!  £55 

writer  of  the  earliest  Latin  poem  in  the  Irish  ^hurch, 
^.  well-known  alphabetic  hymn  commenc,ng  Audi* 
omnes  amantcs  Dcum,  sancta  men a      Thw  M 
raimoosed  in  praise  of  hut  uncle,  St.  Patncic.  w  ™ 
reTarded  wUhVpromise  that  whoever  would  recite 
S  (n  oS  and  evening)  the  concluding  three 
verges  with  proper  disposition  would  obtain  ever- 
TS  bte  in  Helvcn.  Tt  consist,  of  ggWgg 
slanzL  in  the  same  metre  as  Mmtowd^SU^g 
in  his  hymn  "Ymiium  dicat  turba  fratrum 
cantus  pcrsonet",  and  was  printed  by  OoMP»MM 
Munitori     It  was  regarded  as  a  lonca  or  preserver 
to  b™  u  n  g  (or  reeitod)  in  any^  great  emergency  and 
ite  sineinR  was  one  of  the  "Four  honours''  paid  to 
ST  Pafricl.  being  assigned  as  the  hymn  or  the  feast 
of  the  national  A,x>«tle.    Mother  beautiful  hymn  by 
St.  Scchnall  is  "Sancti  vemto,  Chnsti  ^rpussumite 
traditionaUy  sung  by  angels  m  the  church  of  1 Dun- 
shaughlin,  and  adopted  for  use  at  the  reception  ot 

(Dublin.  1005).  w    H  GRATrAN.FLOOD. 


Seckau,  Diocrau  or   (Secoviensis),  in  Styria, 
Austna,  suffragan  »f  Salzburg  The  See  of  Seckau 
was  founded  by  Archbishop  Lberhard  Ilof  Salzburg, 
with  the  permission  of  HononuB  III,  22  June,  WW. 
and  made  suffragan  of  Salzburg.    Emperor  Fred^nck 
II  Kave  his  consent.  20  October,  121K,  and  wmferred 
on  the  incumbent  of  the  see  the  dignity  of  prince  of  the 
Roman  Empire.    The  first  bishop  was  Provost  Kari 
von  Friesacii  (1218-30).    Under  Joseph  II  the  dio- 
cese was  reorganized  and  its  territory  enlarged,  lne 
original  intention  of  that  emperor,  to  establish  an 
archbishopric  at  Graz,  was  frustrated  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg.  In  1786.  however, 
the  residence  of  the  prince-bishop  was  transferred  from 
Seckau  to  Graz,  the  capital  of  Styria,  but  the  name  of 
the  diocese  remained  unchanged.    A  new  cathe<lral 
chapter  wits  installed  at  Graz,  composed  at  first  of 
three  dignitaries  and  four  canons.    The  see  included 
thenceforth  the  Salzburg  territory  in  Styria;  at  the 
same  time  a  new  diocese  (I^oben)  was  created  for 
Upper  Styria.    After  the  death  of  the  first  and 
only  Bishop  of  Leoben,  the  administration  of  this  see, 
since  1S0S,  was  entrusted  to  the  bishops  of  Seckau. 
The  limits  of  Seckau  are  due  to  a  regulation  of  18.>9, 
incoriHirating  the  Diocese  of  Leoben  with  that  of 
Seckau,  while  Seckau  reded  Southern  Styria  with  its 
(chieflv)  Slovenian  population  to  the  Dioeese  of 
Ijivant.    At  the  pn-sent  time  (190ft)  the  Diocese  of 
Seckau  comprises  all  Upper  and  Middle  Styria,  with 
a  population  nearly  all  German. 

Among  the  prince-bishops  of  Seckau  in  earlier  days 
the  foremost  is  Martin  Brenner  (15K5-161ii),  distin- 
pnished  1 1\  bis  labours  for  the  restoration  of  Catholic 
life  in  Styria.    In  the  nineteenth  century  Seckau  was 
adorned  hv  such  men  as  Roman  Sebastian  Zuiigcrle 
(Ivji-.)s  .lTi<|  the  a|K>stolic  Johann  Baptist  Zwerger 
(\867-ft3),  highly  BSteemed  for  his  great  zeal  and  his 
popular  religious  writings.    Dr.  lipoid  Schuster, 
who  became  prince-bishop  in  1*9:5.  WE*  before  his 
elevation  professor  of  Church  history  in  the  University 


«f  Graz  and  is  well  known  for  his  historical  writings. 
In  ™0,  £ Tdiocese  numbered  937  000  Catholics,  dis- 
tributed over  m  parishes,  with  45  deaneries.  The 

1074)  and  at  St.  Lambrecht  (1103);  since  1883  abo 
i? 'goST  which  house  was  made  an  md^ndent 


TH«  C»Tll»JJItAU  Ohai 

(founded  1163).    There  are  Dommicans^  GrMj 


Graz,  Redcmptonsts  at  M»«te™  »"?  in  toe  diocese 
orders  and  congregations  of  wome * th ^  k 
devote  themselves  pnncipaJ |  y  to  the  eare  Je 
(Sisters  of  St.  Elizabeth  Sisters  of  St. ^mcr  of 
,ul,  Sisters  of  the  Holv  Cj™\™L  l™l  Heart). 
e  voung  (Ursulines.  Ladies  of  the  thcir 
e^udemsof  the  diocesan  seminary  ^ 
^logical  education  at  the  Umvers t>  «V,ictineI 


t.  Elizabeth,  Dialers  i„  ;.ir„tj0n  of 
Paul,  Sisters  of  the  Holv  Cross)  and t^oduc*^. 
the  voung  (Ursulines  Ladies  of  the  Sacrea  ^  ^ 
The  "students  of  the  di 

theological  education  at  the  V™™-'  Benedictine* 
Of  the  religious  7mr?'  h^lr  own  TAdmontj 

have  a  theolopcal  ^£eXntafc^  and 

the  Redcmptonsts  at  Ma  tern  the  V <  " 
Uzarists  at  Graz,  where  there  is  •Wj^SSI  ^ 
narv  for  bovs  connected  with  ^^^vmt^.ymr 
paratorv  schools  for  classical  ftud'WU  t 
n^.rrO  are  conducted  by  the  ^^SSfiS^ 
and  St .  Lunbrecht.  Not  a  few  Jam  »»•«■»  d  fron, 
come  from  the  secular  c ^lergy  of  th  '  0f  the 

the  religious  orders.    The  scient tbc  sen 
earlier  monastic  houses  d.^Tve  pn  *^  c,pnp;: 
rs-riodieals  are  carried  on  by  the  ■ wiichkc,t 
"Kirchliehes  Jahrbuch  fur  ^na^n,uck  Blatter  d«* 
(Graz.  1*17-10);  "Der  K.rchenschmuck  I 
Christ  lichen  Kunstvereins  der  Dioiese  set«^w 


1S70),  edited  by  Joh.  Graus; 
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iteiger"  (first  with  the  restriction  "zunachst  fClr  den 
kath.  Klerus  der  Kirc  hcnprovins  Sabsburg":  wince 
mti,  with  the  additional  title  "  Katholisches  Litera- 
turblatt")  published  since  1K80,  and  conducted  since 
1902  by  Gutiahr  and  Haring.  Great  seal  for  the 
spread  of  Catholic  literat  ure  is  shown  by  the  "Kath- 
nliacher  Presavercin  ",  to  which  is  also  due  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Catholic  printing  press  and  publishing 
house,  "Styria".  The  cathedral  at  Gras  is  a  rare 
monument  of  Gothic  architecture.  No  less  remark- 
able as  ecclesiastical  architecture  are  the  churches  of 
the  ancient  monasteries.  In  recent  times  the  "Christ- 
liclier  Kunstverein  filr  die  Diocese  Seekau"  ha»-  fos- 
tered the  study  of  Christian  art  in  general  and  dis- 
played rare  practical  interest  in  new  ecclesiastical 
edifices  and  for  the  restoration  of  some  older  ones 
(Sacred  Heart  Church,  Grax;  Romanesque  Cathedral, 
Seekau).  The  ancient  pilgrimage  of  Mariazcll  (an- 
nually 80,000  to  100,000  pilgrims  from  all  i«arts  of 
Euro|>e)  is  in  the  Diocese  of  Seekau. 

Puaca.  Diplomataria  earra  durniu*  Siyriae,  ed.  FltoHUCH. 
(2  vain.,  Virniu.  17.VI);  AQCiUNtra  Cut  ah.  Annala  dueatut 
HtyruM  (Oral,  1768-77);  Idkii,  Stool'- und  Kirehenoesehiehte  da 
Hmogthum*  SUuermark  (Oral.  178A-HK):  Klei.x.  GeKhirhf 
da  Ckrutenthum-  in  Oaterrtich  und  .Slriermark  (1840-42): 
Die  kathotisehe  Kirch*  un*erer  Zrii  und  ikre  Diener  in  Wort 
und  Bit't,  II  (2nd  oil.,  Munich,  10(17).  302-08;  Sint-WTCR,  Furtt- 
biaehof  Martin  Brrn nrr,  tin  Ckarakterfnld  au*  dee  mteirijiehrn  Rtfor- 
mationtorsehickH  (Graa  and  Leipzig.  1898);  Hektieb,  Roman 
Sebantian  Zttngerle,  FUmbiiehof  ton  Seekau  und  Administrator  der 
Leobener  Oioeete.  1771-1*48  tGraa,  1901):  vox  (>e*.  Puretburhof 
Jokann  Baptiet  Zvrrarr  won  Seekau  (Ciriu,  18U7);  ZftmoKKK,  IHt 
throlauuehen  Studien  und  Anttalirn  drr  kath.  Kirrhe  in  OtMer- 
reirh  (Vienna  and  Ltipug,  1894),  220-35,  744-74.  1IJ2-M. 
1218-22.  1223 

FrIEDRICH   Lai  m-i  n  r. 

Second  Advent.  See  Judgment,  Divine;  Mil- 
lennium AND  MlLLENARIANlSM. 

Secret  (Lat.  stcrrrurr,  "to  set  apart"),  in  Moral 
Theology,  something  not  commonly  known,  and 
which  it  is  one's  duty  to  keep  concealed.  Theolo- 
gians are  wont  to  enumerate  three  kinds:  the  natural 
secret,  the  secret  by  promise,  and  the  secret  of  trust. 
There  is  also  the  self-accusation  made  in  sacramental 
confession  (see  Seal  of  Confession).  The  natural 
secret  is  that  upon  which  one  happens  and  which  can- 
not be  divulged  without  inflicting  hurt  or  causing 
row  to  its  owner.  The  secret  by  promise,  as  its 
implies,  is  that  whose  obligation  grows  out  of  a 
promise  made  either  of  one's  own  accord  after  having 
accidentally  become  acquainted  with  the  fact,  or 
given  in  resjionse  to  the  request  of  him  who  has  com- 
municated the  matter  in  question  without  any  pre- 
vious agreement  as  to  secrecy.  Lastly,  the  secret  of 
trust  is  one  which  is  confided  to  a  person  under  an  ex- 
press or  implied  contract  not  to  use  the  information  so 
obtained  without  the  consent  and  according  to  the 
good  pleasure  of  the  giver.  The  engagement  is  said 
to  be  explicit  when  the  secret  is  plainly  accepted  on  the 
condition  laid  down,  or  at  any  rate  no  protest  is  made. 
It  is  said  to  be  tacit  when  the  circumstances  and  the 
office  of  him  in  whom  confidence  is  reposed  make  it 
clear  that  this  has  been  done  only  with  the  rigorous 
understanding  above  indicated.  This  is  pre-emi- 
nently true  of  things  told  to  physicians,  lawyers, 
priests,  and  others  in  their  professional  capacity. 

The  natural  secret  derives  its  binding  force  from  the 
virtues  of  justice  and  charity,  either  or  both  of  which 
may  be  infringed  by  its  violation.  Speaking  gener- 
ally, therefore,  and  apart  from  inadvertence  in  the  act 
or  the  trivial  nature  of  the  thing  involved,  its  betrayal 
without  sufficient  cause  will  be  a  serious  misdeed. 
The  occasions  when  it  may  lawfully  be  revealed  are 
covered  by  the  general  rule  governing  the  manifesta- 
tion of  secrets.  Moralists  say  that  this  may  justly  be 
done  whenever  it  is  nec<-ssarv  to  prevent  serious  harm 
either  to  oneself,  or  to  a  third  party,  or  to  the  com- 
munity. Sometimes  a  valid  justification  is  found  in 
the  reasonably  presumed  consent  of  him  whose  secret  it 
is.  In  any  case,  whenever  it  appears  that  only  charity. 
XIII.- 


and  not  justice,  dictates  its  concealment,  one  will  not 
be  bound  to  undergo  a  great  inconvenience  in  order  to 
keep  the  secret .  It  is  an  acknowledged  principle  that 
charity  does  not  ordinarily  bind  at  such  a  cost.  The 
secret  by  promise,  if  it  be  that  oidy  and  not— as  may 
often  happen — a  natural  secret  as  well,  does  not  for 
the  most  part  oblige  under  pain  of  mortal  sin.  The 
failure  to  keep  one's  word,  while  reprehensible,  does 
not  involve  the  heinouaneas  of  a  grievous  offence.  It 
would  be  otherwise  if  the  promiser  meant  specifically 
to  take  upon  himself  an  obligation  of  justice.  The  in- 
fraction of  t  his  virt  ue  may  more  easily  be  a  serious 
transgression.  Of  course,  a  promise,  no  matter  how 
solemn,  can  never  hold  one  to  a  line  of  action  dis- 
cerned to  be  wrong.  Hence  one  is  bound  to  reveal 
secrets,  whether  promised  or  natural,  when  ordered  to 
do  so  by  a  superior  acting  within  the  legitimate  exer- 
cise of  his  authority.  Thus  a  witness  in  a  court  of 
law,  being  lawfully  interrogated  about  such  a  secret, 
cannot  take  refuge  in  the  confidential  nature  of  his 
information,  but  must  answer  truthfully.  Moralists 
are  not  at  one  as  to  whether  a  man  who  had  promised 
to  hold  a  secret  at  the  cost  of  his  life  would  be  obliged 
to  make  good  his  promise  when  actually  confronted 
with  so  distressing  an  alternative:  the  more  probable 
teaching  seems  to  be  that  ho  would  liave  to  stand  by 
his  pledge.  When  there  has  been  no  such  special 
guarantee  furnished,  then  the  general  principle  ap- 
plies that  one  cannot  be  constrained  to  keep  faith  at 
the  expense  of  serious  harm  to  himself.  It  ought  to 
be  noted  that  when  the  publishing  of  a  promised 
secret  carries  with  it  damage  of  some  consequence  for 
the  person  to  whom  it  belonged,  than  not  merely 
fidelity,  but  justice  has  been  grievously  outraged. 
The  same  is  to  be  said  if  the  parties  to  the  secret  have 
bound  themselves  by  mutual  declarations. 
The  secret  of  trust  outranks  the  others  as  to  strin- 

f;ency  of  obligation.  The  exceptions  in  which  it  may 
awfully  be  disclosed  are  much  fewer.  This  is  be- 
cause its  contractual  nature  as  well  as  the  demand  of 
the  natural  law  for  the  sanctity  of  confidences  given 
for  purposes  of  consultation  requires  an  inviolability 
to  be  departed  from  only  for  reasons  of  the  gravest 
import.  Hence  the  guilt  of  surrendering  a  secret  of 
trust  would  ordinarily  be  grievous.  However,  all  are 
agreed  that  it  may  be  given  up  if  it  threaten  consider- 
able evil  to  the  commonwealth,  civil  or  ecclesiastical. 
Likewise  it  may  be  revealed  if  ita  keeping  would  seri- 
ously jeopardise  some  unoffending  third  party,  and  if 
at  the  same  time  the  owner  of  the  secret  is  the  cause  of 
the  impending  mischief  and  refuses  to  desist.  Lastly, 
it  may  be  delivered  up  even  when  holding  it  sacred 
would  result  in  notable  harm  to  the  one  with  whom  it 
has  been  deposited.  St.  Alphonsus  Liguori  qualifies 
this  last  assertion  by  saying  that  it  would  not  hold 
true  if  the  breach  of  faith  were  to  work  grave  injury 
to  the  common  weal.  The  thing  to  put  stress  on  is 
that  this  class  of  secrets  is  privilege*!.  Even  the  pre- 
cept of  a  superior  commanding  their  manifestation 
avails  nothing  against  the  natural  law  which  confers 
on  them  a  peculiarly  sacrosanct  character. 

Suun  Manual  of  Moral  Theology  (New  York.  1908);  Rira- 
aot  Bthiet  and  Natural  Law  (London,  1908k  lUi-UtiUNi,  Op. 
theoi.  morale  (Prmto,  1899);  D'Axkibah,  Su<nmula  thtol.  moral. 

8t.  ALFHomwrB  Liauoai.  Theol.  moral.  (  Turin, 


Joseph  F.  Delany. 


Secret.— The  Secret  (Lat.  Setrrta,  sc. 
iwcrela)  is  the  prayer  said  in  a  low  voice  by  the 
brant  at  the  end  of  the  Offertory  in  the  Roman 
Liturgy.  It  is  the  original  and  for  a  long  time  was 
the  only  offertory  prayer.  It  is  said  in  a  low  voice 
merely  because  at  the  same  time  the  choir  sings  the 
Offertory,  and  it  has  inherited  the  special  name  of 
Secret  as  being  the  only  praver  said  in  that  way  at  the 
beginning.  The  silent  recital  of  the  Canon  (which 
is  sometimes  called  "Secrcta",  as  by  Durandus, 
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,  in  the  Gregorian  liook  these  prayers 
"Super  oblata".    Both  names  occur 


"Rat.  div.  off.",  IV,  xxxv),  did  not  begin  earlier  than 
the  sixth  or  seventh  century;  Cardinal  Bona  thinks 
not  till  the  tenth  titer,  liturg.,  II,  13,  §1).  More- 
over all  our  present  offertory  prayere  are  late  addi- 
tions, not  made  in  Rome  till  the  fourteenth  century 
(see  Offertory).  Till  then  the  offertory  act  was 
made  in  silence,  the  corresponding  prayer  that 
followed  it  was  our  Secret.  Already  in  "Apostolic 
Const.",  VIII,  XII,  4,  the  celebrant,  receiving  the 
bread  and  wine,  prays  "silently"  (Brightman, 
"Eastern  Liturgies",  p.  14),  doubtless  for  the  same 
reason,  because  a  psalm  was  being  sung.  Since  it 
is  said  silently  the  Secret  is  not  introduced  by  the 
invitation  to  the  people:  "Oremus".  It  is  part  of 
the  Projier  of  the  Mass,  changing  for  each  feast  or 
Occasion,  and  is  built  up  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Collect  (q.  v.).  The  Secret  too  alludes  to  the  saint 
or  occasion  of  the  day.  But  it  keeps  its  special 
character  inasmuch  as  it  nearly  always  (always  in 
the  cam-  of  the  old  ones)  asks  God  to  receive  these 
present  gifts,  to  sanctify  them,  etc.  All  this  is  found 
exactly  as  now  in  the  earliest  Socreta  we  know,  those 
of  the  I^eonine  Sacramentary.  Already  there  the 
Collect,  Secret,  Postcommunion.  and  "Oratio  ad 
populum"  form  a  connected  and  homogeneous  group 
of  prayers.  So  the  multiplication  of  Collects  in  one 
Mass  (see  Collect)  entailed  a  eornwponding  multi- 
plication of  Secrets.  For  every  Collect  the 
ponding  Secret  is  said. 

The  name  "Secreta"  is  used  in  the 
Sacramentarv ' 
have  the  title 

frequently  in  the  early  Middle  Ages.  In  "Ordo 
Rom.  ir'they  are:  "  Oratio  suiKTobhitiones secreta" 
(P.  L.,  LXXVIII,  973).  In  the  Gallican  Rite  there 
was  also  a  variable  offertory  prayer  introduced  by  an 
invitation  to  the  people  (Duchesne,  "Originea"  du 
Paris,  1S9S,  pp.  197-8).  It  has  no  special 
At  Milan  the  prayer  called  "Oratio  super 
m"  iSituUm  for  the  veil  that  covers  the 
oblata)  is  said  while  the  Offertory'  is  being  made  and 
another  "Oratio  sutler  oblata"  follows  after  the 
Creed,  just  before  the  Preface.  In  the  Mozarabic 
Rite  after  an  invitation  to  the  people,  to  which  they 
answer:  "Pnesta  feterne  omnipotens  Deus",  the 
celebrant  says  a  prayer  that  corresponds  to  our 
Secret  and  continues  at  once  to  the  memory  of  the 
saints  and  intercession  prayer.  It  has  no  special 
name  (P.  L.,  LXXXV,  540-1).  But  in  these  other 
W estern  rites  this  prayer  is  said  aloud.  All  the  East- 
ern rit<-a  have  prayers,  now  said  silently,  after  the 
Great  Entrance,  when  the  gifts  are  brought  to  the 
altar  and  offered  to  God,  but  they  are  invariable 
all  the  year  round  and  no  one  of  them  can  be  exactly 
compared  to  our  Secret.  Only  in  general  can  one 
say  that  the  Eastern  rites  have  prayers,  correspond- 
ing more  or  less  to  our  offertory  idea,  repeated  when 
the  bread  and  wine  are  brought  to  tne  altar. 

At  either  high  or  low  Mass  the  celebrant,  having 
answered  "Amen"  to  the  prayer  "Suscipiat  Dominus 
saerifirium".  says  in  a  low  voice  the  Secret  or  Secrets 
in  the  same  order  as  he  said  the  Collects,  finding  each 
at  its  plare  in  the  proper  Mass.  He  ends  the  first 
and  last  only  with  I  he  form  "  Per  Dominum  nostrum" 
(as  the  Collects).  The  last  clause  of  the  last  Secret: 
"Per  omnia  stccula  sjeeulorum"  is  said  or  sung  aloud, 
forming  the  rkphnnrsi*  l>efore  the  Preface. 

1-J "'''»'">>''  '/Kin. .mm  offlriorum.  IV.  »xrii:  C.IHn. 
Thi  II. iy  Sacrifice  ,./  ihr  il.iu  lir.  St.  I^uit.  I0OS).  M7  9 

Adrian  Fortescue. 

Secretaries,  Papal.    See  Roman  Curia. 

Secret  Discipline.  See  Discipline  of  the  Secret. 

Sect  and  Sects. —I.  Etymology  and  Meaning  — 
I  he  word  sect"  is  not  derived,  as  is  sometimes  as- 
Betted,  from*,  en  rr.  to  cut,  to  dissect,  but  from  team,  lo 
follow  t.Skeat.  -  Etymological  Diet   ,  3rd  ed.,  Oxford, 


JS98,  s.  v.).  In  the  classical  I^itin  tongue  seefo  sig- 
nified the  mode  of  thought,  the  manner  of  life  and,  in 
a  more  specific  sense,  designated  the  political  party 
to  which  one  had  sworn  allegiance,  or  the  philosoph- 
ical school  whose  tenents  he  had  embraced.  Lty- 
mologically  no  offensive  connotation  is  attached  to  the 
term.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it  is  applied  both 
in  the  Latin  of  the  Vulgate  and  in  the  English  of  the 
Douay  version  to  the  religious  tendency  with  which 
one  has  identified  himself  (xxiv,  5;  xxvi,  5;  xxviii,  22; 
see  xxiv,  14).  The  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament 
disparagingly  apply  it  to  the  divisions  within  the 
Christian  communities.  The  Epistle  to  the  Galatiana 
(v,  20)  numbers  among  the  works  of  the  flesh,  "quar- 
rels, dissensions,  sects  ,  and  St.  Peter  in  his  second 
Epistle  (ii,  1)  speaks  of  the  "lying  teachers,  who  shall 
bring  in  sects  of  perdition".  In  subsequent  Catholic 
ecclesiastical  usage  this  meaning  was  retained  (see 
August,  contra  Faust.  Manich.  XX,  3);  but  in  Chris- 
tian antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  the  term  was 
of  much  less  frequent  use  than  "heresy"  or  "schism". 
These  words  were  more  specific  and  consequently 
clearer.  Moreover,  as  heresy  directly  designated 
substantial  doctrinal  error  and  sect  applied  to  ex- 
ternal fellowship,  the  Church,  which  has  always 
attached  paramount  importance  to  soundness  in 
doctrine,  would  naturally  prefer  the  doctrinal  designa- 
tion. 

With  the  rise  of  Protestantism  and  the  consequent 
disruption  of  the  Christian  religion  into  numerous 
denominations,  the  use  of  the  word  sect  has  become 
frequent  among  Christians.  It  usually  implies  at 
present  disapproval  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  or 
writer.  Such,  however,  is  not  necessarily  the  case 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  widely  used  expression  "sec- 
tarian" (for  denominational)  institutions  and  by  the 
statement  of  the  well-known  authority  H.  W  .  Lyon 
that  he  uses  the  word  "in  no  invidious  sense  ("A 
Study  of  the  Sects",  Boston,  1891,  p.  4).  This 
extension  of  the  term  to  all  Christian  denominations 
results  no  doubt,  from  the  tendency  of  the  modem 
non-Catholic  world  to  consider  all  the  various  forms 
of  Christianity  as  the  embodiment  of  revealed  truths 
and  as  equally  entitled  to  recognition.  Some  churches, 
however,  still  take  except  ion  to  the  application  of  the 
i  to  themselves  because  of  its  implication,  in  their 
of  inferiority  or  depreciation.  The  Protestant 
i  which  assume  such  an  attitude  are  at 
a  loss  to  determine  the  essential  elements  of  a  sect. 
In  countries  like  England  and  Germany,  where .Stale 
Churches  exist,  it  is  usual  to  apply  the  name  sect 
to  all  dissenters.  Obedience  to  the  civil  authority  m 
religious  matters  thus  becomes  the  necessary  pre- 
requisite for  a  fair  religious  name.  In  lands  where  no 
particular  religion  is  officially  recognized  the  dic- 
tion between  Church  and  sect  is  considered  mi™*"* 
by  some  Protestants  (Loots,  "Symbolik  \  Up»*. 
1902,  74).  Others  claim  that  the  preaching  of "the 
pure  and  unalloyed  Word  of  fW,  the  legi  .mate 
administration  of  the  sacraments  and  the  historical 
identification  with  the  national  life  of  a  people  entit 
a  denomination  to  be  designated  as  a  Church 
absence  of  these  qualifications  it  is  merely  a 
(Kalb,  592  94).  This,  however,  does  not  sohr 
question;  for  what  authority 


in  the 
sect 
the 

l»rotestants  will 
"go  of 


among  i 

ultimately  "and  to  their  general  satisfaction  ju« 

Z  tcrament°sf  «  'E^^wSBS^ 
historical  religion  may  contain  many  ^"jLj. 
falsehood.    Roman  paganism  was  more  closcl>  »** 
lined  with  the  life  of  the  nation  than  anv 
religion  ever  was,  ami  still  it  was  an  utterly  deftg" 
religious  svstem.    it  was  a  non-Christian 
but  the  example  nevertheless  illustrates  the  pain > 
issue;  for  a  religion  true  or  false  will  remain 
pendent ly  of  subsequent  historical 
mitional  service. 
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To  the  Catholic  the  distinction  of  Church  and  sect 
present!,  no  difficulty.  For  him,  any  ChrmtianTnS 
ma Awn  which  has  set  itself  up  independently  of  his  own 
Church  18  a  sect.   According  to  Catholic  teaching  any 
Christians  who,  banded  together,  refuse  to  accept 
the  entire  doctrine  or  to  acknowledge  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Catholic  Church,  constitute  merdv 
a  religious  party  under  human  unauthorized  leader- 
ship   The  Catholic  Church  alono  is  that  universal 
society  instituted  by  Jesus  Christ  which  has  a  rightful 
claim  to  the  allegiance  of  all  men,  although  in  fact, 
mis  allegiance  is  withheld  by  many  because  of  ignor- 
ance and  the  abuse  of  free-will.    She  is  the  sole 
custodian  of  the  complete  teaching  of  Jesus  Christ 
which  must  be  accepted  in  its  entirety  by  all  mankind. 
Her  members  do  not  constitute  a  sect  nor  will  they 
consent  to  be  known  as  such,  because  they  do  not 
belong  to  a  party  called  into  existence  by  a  human 
leader,  or  to  a  school  of  thought  sworn  to  the  dictates 
or  a  mortal  master.  They  form  part  of  a  Church  which 
embraces  all  space  and  in  a  certain  sense  both  time 
and  eternity,  since  it  is  militant,  suffering,  and 
triumphant.    This  claim  that  the  Catholic  religion 
is  the  only  genume  form  of  Christianity  may  startle 
some  by  its  exclusiveness.  But  tho  truth  is  necessarily 
exclusive;  it  must  exclude  error  just  as  necessarily 
L  r  Wi  inoomPat'ble  with  darkness.   As  all  non- 
C-atholic  denominations  reject  some  truth  or  truths 
taught  by  Christ,  or  repudiate  the  authority  insti- 
tuted by  him  in  his  Church,  they  have  in  some  essential 
point  sacrificed  his  doctrine  to  human  learning  or  his 
authority  to  self-constituted  leadership.    That  the 
Church  should  refuse  to  acknowledge  such  religious 
societies  as  organizations,  like  herself,  of  Divine 
origin  urn  I  authority  is  the  only  logical  course  open 
to  her.    No  fair-minded  person  will  be  offendedat 
this  if  it  be  remembered  that  faithfulness  to  its  Divine 
mission  enforces  this  uncompromising  attitude  on  the 
ecclesiastical  authority.  It  is  but  a  practical  assertion 
of  the  principle  that  Divinely  revealed  truth  cannot 
and  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  human  objection  and 
speculation.    But  while  the  Church  condemns  the 
errors  of  non-Catholics,  she  teaches  the  practice  of 
justice  and  charity  towards  their  persons,  repudiates 
the  use  of  violence  and  compulsion  to  effect  their 
conversion  and  is  ever  ready  to  welcome  back  into  the 
fold  persons  who  liave  strayed  from  the  path  of  truth. 

II.  Historical  Survey;   Causes;   Remedy  op 
Sectarianism— The  recognition  by  the  Church  of 
the  sects  which  sprang  up  in  the  course  of  her  history 
would  necessarily  have  been  fatal  to  herself  and  to  any 
consistent  religious  organization.    From  the  time 
when  Jewish  and  pagan  elements  threatened  the 
purity  of  her  doctrine  to  the  days  of  modernistic 
errors,  her  history  would  have  been  but  one  long 
accommodation  to  new  and  sometimes  contradictory 
opinions.  Gnosticism,  Manichicism,  Arianism  in  the 
earlier  days  and  Albigensianism,  Hussitism,  and  Pro- 
testantism of  later  date,  to  mention  only  a  few 
heresies,  would  have  called  for  equal  recognition, 
ine  different  parties  into  which  the  sects  usually  split 
soon  after  their  separation  from  the  Mother  Church 
would  have  been  entitled  in  their  turn  to  similar 
consideration.    Not  only  Lutheranism,  Calvinism, 
and  4winglianism,  but  all  the  countless  sects  spring- 
ing from  them  would  have  had  to  be  looked  upon  as 
equally  capable  of  leading  men  to  Christ  and  salvation. 
1  he  present  existence  or  KiS  Christian  denominations 
in  the  United  States  alone  sufficiently  illustrates  this 
contention.    A  Church  adopting  such  a  policv  of 
unnerssd  approval  is  not  liberal  but  indifferent;  it 
♦Joes  not  lead  but  follows  and  cannot  be  said  to  have 
a  teaching  mission  among  men.    Numerous  general 
causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  disruption  of  Christian- 
ity.   Among  the  principal  ones  were  doctrinal  con- 
troversios  disolw-dienre  to  disciplinary  prescriptions, 
and  dissatisfaction  with  real  or  fancied  ecclesiastiea 


abuses.  Political  issues  and  national 
had  a  share  in  complicating  the  religious  difficulty 
Moreover  reasons  of  a  personal  nature  and  ' 
passions  not  infrequently  hindered  that  calm  « 
of  judgment  so  necessary  in  religious  matters, 
general  causes  resulted  in  the  rejection  of  the  vivify- 
ing principle  of  supernatural  authority  which  is  the 
foundation  of  all  unity. 

It  is  this  principle  of  a  living  authority  divinely 
commissioned  to  preserve  and  authoritatively  inter- 
pret Divine  Revelation  which  is  the  bond  of  union 
among  the  different  members  or  the  Catholic  Church 
1  o  its  repudiat  ion  is  not  only  due  the  initial  separation 
of  non-Catholics,  but  also  their  subsequent  failure  in 
preserving  union  among  themselves.  Protestantism 
m  particular,  by  its  proclamation  of  the  right  of 
private  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  swept 
Si  7hth-T^e  M  HviDe  ft«<hority  and  coK 
™    ft!  ,?-d^dual  wpr«ne  ju«l»  in  doctrinal  mat- 
ters.  Its  divisions  are  therefore  but  natural,  and  its 
heresy  trials  m  disagreement  with  one  of  its  funda- 
mental principles.  The  disastrous  results  of  the  many 
divisions  among  Christians  are  keenly  felt  to-dav  and 
the  longing  for  union  is  manifest.  The  manner  "how- 
ever, in  which  the  desired  result  may  be  attained  is  not 
clear  to  non-Catholics.    Many  see  the  solution  in 
undogmatic  Christianity  or  undenominationalism. 
I  he  points  of  disagreement,  they  believe,  ought  to  be 
overlooked  and  a  common  basis  for  union  thus  ob- 
tained   Hence  they  advocate  the  relegation  of  doc- 
trinal difference  to  the  background  and  attempt  to 
rear  a  united  Christianity  chiefly  on  a  moral  basis 
I  his  plan,  however,  rests  on  a  false  assumption;  tor 
its  minimizes,  in  an  unwarranted  degree,  the  import- 
ance of  the  right  teaching  and  sound  belief  and  thus 
tends  totransform  Christianity  into  a  mere  ethical 
code.    From  the  inferior  position  assigned  to  doc- 
trinal principles  there  is  but  one  step  to  their  partial 
or  complete  rejection,  and  undenominationalism,  in- 
stead of  being  a  return  to  the  unity  desired  by  Christ, 
cannot  but  result  m  the  destruction  of  Christianity 
It  is  not  in  the  further  rejection  of   truth  that 
the  divisions  of  Christianity  can  be  healed,  but 
m  the  aineere  acceptance  of  what  has  been  discarded; 
the  remedy  lies  in  the  return  of  all  dissenters  to  the 
Catholic  Church. 

C*1*?11?  »"^?riti<*:  R*»»0!«.  Non-Catholic  Denomination* 
(New  \ork,  1010);  Mohlem.  Svmbolim,  tr.  Hobehthi.n,  3rd  cd 

•  f.Vd;V  T??Z'J,He.  FaUarv  °f  VndenominatUmatiem 

in  Calholu .  HVW.  I.XXMV  (1906-07).  iMtMO;  DSllin,;™ 
Aire**  «.  AirrAri.  (Munich.  1861);  Von  Rcville.  Back  to  Uolu 
CAurc*.  tr.  Schoetekback  (New  York.  1911):  a  Catholie 
monthly  mafaunc  specifically  devoted  to  Church  unity  i*  Tki 
Lamp  (Garrwon.  New  York)  non-C»iholic  authorities:  Cab- 
boll.  The  Rtlwnu  force,  of  th*  United  State*,  in  American 
Church  llx*t.  Sent*  I  (Now  York.  1H93);  Kale,  Kirchen  u 
Srklen  der  Geoenwart  (Stuttgart.  1907) ;  Kawebai',  in  Realeneuk- 
lop.f.prot.  Theol.,  3rd  ed..  a.  v.;  Seetbnwesen  in  Drutichfaiui- 
Blunt.  Did.  of  Sect*  (London,  1*74):  Mason,  A  Study  of  Scc- 
tarianum  in  .Vri»  Church  Henry,  I  (Bon  ton,  1S94) 
McBEE,  An  Kirenic  Itinerary  (New  York.  1911). 

N.  A. 


Secular  Clergy  (Lat.  clerus  saxularis).— In  the 
language  of  religious  the  world  (stpculum)  is  opposed 
to  the  cloister;  religious  who  follow  a  rule,  especially 
those  who  have  been  ordained,  form  the  regular 
clergy,  while  those  who  live  in  the  world  are  called 
the  secular  clergy.    Hence  the  expression  so  fre- 
quently used  in  canonical  texts:  "uterque  clerus", 
both  secular  and  regular  clergy.   The  secular  cleric 
makes  no  profession  and  follows  no  religious  rule,  he 
possesses  Ins  own  property  like  laymen,  he  owes  to  hia 
bishop  canonical  obedience,  not  the  renunciation  of 
his  own  will,  which  results  from  the  religious  vow  of 
obedience;  only  the  practice  of  celibacy  in  Holy 
Orders  is  identical  with  the  vow  of  chastity  of  the 
religious.  The  secular  clergy,  in  which  the  hierarchy 
essentially  resides,  always  takes  precedence  of  the 
regular  clergy  of  equal  rank ;  the  latter  is  not  essential 
to  the  Church  nor  can  it  subsist  by  iteelf,  being 
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dependent  on  bishops  for  ordination.    (See  C^wc; 

REGCLAK8.)    ,  .s«ruW 

Do  Casob.  OloMori"".  ».  r».  .w«      ^  BouprNHON. 

fUoularlim  a  term  used  for  the  first  time  about 
i  Jff  Eeon£  Jacob  Holyoakc  to  denote  "a  form  of 
1Mb  b>  it^.if  oniv  with  question*,  the 

^  (EnS  Secularism,  &».. 

» fccuffiS is  that  which  seeks  the  development  of 

wlueh  selects  as  iu >  .  .»  lnlxU.IX0\  means,  and 

Wlff  ^3d  resulate  life  by  M«  and 


to  take  the 
his  Atheism 
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but  this  was  refused  on  account  of 


tills  was  naiBi-u        ■   . 

|y,  in  1886,  the  new  Speaker  al- 
iowed"ium"t«  take  tL  o^«d-»m  ^ggj 
K  1H58  frrihgg ^succWed ^^ftl^ 

gaSKSity.  ove, -which he  ^  ^U890. 

deny,  the  capacity  of  »ho*. »e**"*  wn>  There  is 
tries  to  use  the  democracy  as  its  *™«™  f  „„, 
danger  to  freedom  of  ^^^S^^m-- 
to  freedom  of  action.  The  gNM  «n  iws  h 
try  will  not  be  between  Frej-tho u*bt«  l  t 
of  England,  not  between .  \r'^1  ™'  fHl_between 


MS'  o^deToTc^S^S*  human, 

default e  or  lnautquun,  unprovo- 
lt*  essential  principles  are  three.  ienec 
ment  of  this  life  by  material  means.    2.  That  science 

EftS  g«ioUhe  p^rSitlife  is  good,  and  it  is  good 
♦«  ilk that  good"  (English  Secularism, .35).  . 
1   lli^RV -The  origin  of  Secularism  is  associated 

or  ooHjperetton.    In  1H41,  who  ooiiiu      '  . 
Chilton,  h«  loundod  « 

2T,6tbo  SsTmtkdr.. r  frorn  "Tho  J"""^ 
fnrmpr"  started  the  pubhcation  of  I  he  ?*7££i 
\Cd  and  S  Economist"  (186SHM).  and  J»  »*» 
of  '^  Present  Day".  Among  the  political  and 
tnomTcal^uations  n  wlCT^^K 
ing  part  may  be  mentioned  those  for  t^^oune 
w^hibiting  the  use  of  unstamped  W"'^ 

Church,  for  the  promotion  of  the  cooperative  mo%c- 

%  TOrtvL£"i«of  the  Church  of  England 
and  the  four  Cupels,  and  came  t«»  the  conch^mn  hat 
tf™  differed"  (Autobiography,  6).  Hcwi^ethjato 
Rev-  Mr.  Packer,  who  Wily  denounced  him i««  an 
atheist     His  views,  which  at  thw  time  were  de.st.cid 
later  on  reached  extreme  Atheism    Jrom till 
ISivS  he  wrote  a  great  number  of  articles  unucr  vuo 
Pdon>r«f  "  Iconoclast",  gave  many  k£ur«j.  and 
held  muhv  public  debates.    In  IHaS  he  «ht« 1  11* 
Investigator",  and  in  1859  found-   '  N«Uooaj 
Reformer".    Elect,,!  by  Northampton 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  W80>  rVfu9tH  t  in  the 
the  required  oath,  and  was  not  allowed  1 *  «*»J3 
*    Re-elected  the  following  yeur,  he  consented 


4l?„-  the  United  3Ut£  ^A-^S^ffi 
and  Freethought  Fodcratitm ,        **      ^  ha8 
E.  P.  Peacock,  with  many  aviate »*  and 
&  [t*  object  the  ^Parauon  JOjf  $  Liberalism 
for  its  platform  the  ^eMd'mUotner  ecclesiastical 
namely.  (1)  that  J»^™S  from  taxation; 
property  shall  be  "jJWjHB  to 
(2)  that  the  employment  or cnapu  ^ 
state  legislatures  ^  the  a™  ^     vy  ^ 

ons,  tX^^^S^SSiW  allreligiou***- 
money,  shall  be  diaeonUnued.  ar  i  mi  .    .  ^ 

vices  maintained  by  national,  state,  or 
emments  shall  be  abolished  (3 
prepriations  for  .educaUonal  «md  c nant^ 
tioils  of  a  sectarian  e^^SettoniniiioralsMd 
while  advocating  the  ^^^"  phtness  of  conduct 
the  inculcation  of  the ,  stn ctort  u png        {of  ^  ^ 
religious  teaching ;  and  the  prohibited;  W 

purposes  in  P.«fcpn^hp8hlS«^  of  the  UmuJ 
that  the  appointment  by  tw  rioU8  gtaU*  of  re- 
States  and  the  ^vpraore1°Lv^  Q^ Sprayer  and  ttanks- 
ligious  festivals,  fast*,  Pd  day^  ol  pray  theoiog,cal 
givbig  shall  be  discontinued  (6)  *a^menU  0f  gov- 
oath  in  the  courts  and  m  other  drpan 
ernm.-nt  shall  be  ^lwh$™tSxy.  estabUshwl 

under  the  P^»^rf S£ ,  dK«? «  |«SESflS 
in  iU»  stead;  (7)  ^^^uSoua  and  theolopcal 
enforcing  in  any  degree  the  n  i ^  ce  8hall  be  ro- 
dogma  of  Sunday  or  habb *A  obscj  enforcetDent 
peSedi  W  ^at^Jarsu^  S^abrogated^^ 
of  Christian  morality  as  sucn  »u»u  requireroen1* 

oo  -W'£P"  *r «  other 


eeial  privileges  or  !""'"-^XU0B;  thai 

8  tltlmugh  the.  name  Sec«dar,sn,  is  b  frce-think^ 
its  various  doctnneshaveb«nU^g  cU^tt»b«gJ 
of  all  ages,  and,  in  fact,  !M7,"*!.Thc  tenii  ^ul*  ,  „ 


 'of  religion.    in  a  1"?  .     Rradlaugh  saia. 

these  two  secularists,  »raui  »e 


,  and 
laugh 
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though  at  present  it  may  be  perfectly  true  that  all 
men  who  are  Secularist!  are  not  Atheists,  I  put  it  that 

ance  of  Secularism  must  be  that  the  man  get*  to 
Atheism  if  he  has  brains  enough  to  comprehend. 

am.'  ■  ou  ("£nno,tf  l?,avo  a  ^neme  of  morality  without 
Atneam.  The  Utilitarian  scheme  is  a  defiance  of  the 
doctrine  of  Providence  and  a  protest  against  God". 
On  the  other  hand,  Holyoake  affirmed  that  "Secu- 
larism is  not  an  argument  against  Christianity,  it  is 
one  independent  of  it.  It  does  not  question  the  pre- 
tensions of  Christianity;  it  advances  others.  Sccu- 
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larism  does  not  say  there  b  no  light  or  guidance  else- 
where, but  maintains  that  there  is  light  and  guidance 


in  secular  truth,  whc*e  conditions  and  sanctions  exist 
independently  and  act  forever.    Secular  knowledge 
is  manifestly  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  is  founded 
in  this  life,  which  relates  to  the  conduct  of  this  life 
conduces  to  the  welfare  of  this  life,  and  is  capable  of 
being  tested  by  the  experience  of  this  life"  (Charles 
Hradlaugh,  I.  334,  336).    But  in  many  passages  of  his 
writings,  Holyoake  goes  much  further  and  seeks  to 
disprov  e  Christian  truths.  To  the  criticism  of  theol- 
ogy, Secularism  adds  a  great  concern  for  culture,  so- 
cial progress,  and  the  improvement  of  the  material  con- 
ditions  of  life,  especially  for  the  working  classes.  In 
ethics  it  is  utilitarian,  and  seeks  only  the  greatest 
good  of  the  present  life,  since  the  existence  of  a  future 
hfe,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  God,  "belong  to  the 
debatable  ground  of  speculation"  (English  Secular- 
ism, 37).    It  tends  to  substitute  "the  piety  of  useful 
men  for  the  usefulness  of  piety"  (ibid.,  8). 

II.  Criticism.— The    fundamental  '  principle  of 
Secularism  is  that,  in  his  whole  conduct,  man  should 
be  guided  exclusively  by  considerations  derived  from 
the  present  hfe  itself.    Anything  that  is  above  or  be- 
gandthe  present  life  should  be  entirely  overlooked. 
Whether  God  exists  or  not,  whether  the  soul  is  im- 
mortal or  not,  are  questions  which  at  best  cannot  be 
answered,  and  on  which  consequently  no  motives  of 
action  can  be  baaed.    A  fortiori  all  motives  derived 
from  the  Christian  religion  are  worthless.  "Things 
Secular  are  as  separate  from  the  Church  as  land  from 
the  ocean"  (English  Secularism,  1).    This  principle 
bin  strict  opixwition  to  essential  Catholic  doctrines, 
I  he  Church  is  as  intent  as  Secularism  on  the  improve- 
ment of  this  life,  as  respectful  of  scientific  achieve- 
ments, as  eager  for  the  fulfilment  of  all  duties  pertain- 
ing to  the  present  life.    But  the  present  life  cannot 
be  looked  upon  as  an  end  in  itself,  and  independent  of 
the  future  life.    The  knowledge  of  the  material  world 
leads  to  the  knowledge  of  the  spiritual  world,  and 
among  the  duties  of  the  present  life  must  be  reckoned 
those  which  arise  from  the  existence  and  nature  of 
God,  the  fact  of  a  Divine  Revelation,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  preparing  for  the  future  life.    If  God  exists, 
now  can  Secularism  -'inculcate  the  practical  suffi- 
ciency of  natural  morality?"    If  "Secularism  does  not 
say  there  is  no  light  or  guidance  elsewhere",  how  can 
it  command  us  to  follow  exclusively  the  light  and 
guidance  of  secular  truth?   Only  the  Atheist  can 
be  a  consistent  Secularist. 

According  as  man  makes  present  happiness  the  only 
criterion  of  the  value  of  life,  or  on  t  he  contrary  admits 
the  existence  of  God  and  the  fact  of  a  Divine*  Revela- 
tion and  of  a  future  life,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  pres- 
ent hfe  changes.    These  questions  cannot  be  ignored, 
tor  on  them  depends  the  right  conduct  of  life  and  "the 
development  of  the  moral  ami  intellectual  nature  of 
man  to  the  highest  possible  point".    If  anything  can 
be  known  about  God  and  a  future  life,  duties  to  be  ful- 
filled in  the  present  life  are  thereby  imposed  on  "all 
who  would  regulate  life  by  reason  and  ennoble  it  by 
service        "Considerations  purely  human"  become 
inadequate  and  the  "light  and  guidance"  found  in 
secular  truth  must  he  referred  to  and  judged  from  a 
higher  point  of  view.    Hence  the  present  life  in  itself 


cannot  bclooked  upon  as  the  only  standard  of  man's 
worth  The  Church  would  fail  in  her  Divine  mission 
if  she  did  not  insist  on  the  insufficiency  of  a  life  con- 
ducted exc  uavely  along  secular  lines,  and  therefore 
iariJS*  main  M8umPtion  of  Secu- 

Again,  the  Catholic  Church  docs  not  admit  that 
religion  is  simply  a  private  affair.  God  is  the  author 
and  ruler  not  only  of  individuals,  but  also  of  societies. 
Hence  the  State  should  not  be  indifferent  to  religious 
matters  (see  Lthics).  How  far  in  practice  Church 
and  State  should  go  toget  her  depends  on  a  number  of 
instances  and  cannot  be  determined  by  any  gen- 
the  principle  remains  tru»  — — 
ial  as  well  as  an  individual  duty 


cral  rule 
is  a  socii 

p   ^   —  •  '  •  V.  Ul|,,, 

in  practice  again,  owing  to  special  circumstances  a 
secular  education  in  the  public  schools  may  be  the  only 
possible  one.   At  the  same  time,  this  is  a  serious  defect 
which  must  be  supplied  otherwise.    It  is  not . 
for  the  child  to  be  taught  the  various  L_ 
he  must  also  be  given  the  knowledge  of  the 
means  of  salvation.    The  Church  cannot 
her  mission  to  teach  the  truths  she  has  received  fr^m 
her  Divine  Founder.    Not  only  as  individuals,  but 
also  as  citizens,  all  men  have  the  right  to  perform  the 
religious  duties  which  their  conscience  dictates.  The 
complete  secularization  of  all  public  institutions  in  a 
Christian  nation  is  therefore  inadmissible.  Man 
must  not  only  be  learned  in  human  science;  his  whole 
hfe  must  be  directed  to  the  higher  and  nobler  pursuits 
of  morality  and  religion,  to  God  Himself.  While 
fully  recognizing  the  value  of  the  present  life,  the 
Church  cannot  look  upon  it  as  an  end  in  itself,  but 
only  as  a  movement  toward  a  future  life  for  which 
preparation  must  be  made  by  compliance  with  the 
laws  of  nature  and  the  laws  of  God.    Hence  there  is 
no  possible  compromise  between  the  Church  and  Sec- 
ulansm,  since  Secularism  would  stifle  in  man  that  which, 
for  the  Church,  constitutes  t!ie  highest  and  truest  mo- 
tives of  action,  and  the  noblest  human  aspirations. 

Holyoake,  Thr  Principle*  of  .'ircularUm  (London,  1860): 
Idkm.  iu(u  Yean  of  an  Agitator' t  Life  (London.  18B2),  auloln- 
?E5Phy:  J?V-.TKf  ?rf"'n  ami  'v«'"rr  of  Secularimm  (London, 
1886);  published  Kjmultanpuuidy  in  America  under  the  title  Kng- 
h*h  Seculanem.  A  Confeetion  of  Hriirf  (Chicago,  IKSK5);  McC'ibb 
Life  and  Ijttttr*  of  George  Jaritb  Holuaake  (London,  190H);  Goas' 
A  Detrriptire  Bibliography  of  the  Writing*  of  George  Jacob  Holic- 
oake,  with  a  Brief  Sketch  of  hi*  Life  (London,  1908):  The  Auto- 
biography of  Mr  Bmttaugh  (London,  R.  d.);  Bo.VNIR,  Charlee 
BradUiugh i  (7lh .cd..  London,  1008);  Fust.  Anti-TheiMic  Throne* 
(Ota  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1894). 

C.  A.  DCBRAY. 


Secularization  (I  at.  sactdarizatio),  an  authoriza- 
tion given  to  religious  with  solemn  vows  and  by  ex- 
tension to  those  with  simple  vows  to  live  for  a  time  or 
permanently  in  the  "world"  (seculum),  i.  e.,  outside 
the  cloister  and  their  order,  while  maintaining  the 
essence  of  religious  profession.    It.  is  a  measure  of 
kindness  towards  the  religious  and  is  therefore  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  "expulsion"  of  religious  with 
solemn  vows,  and  the  "dismissal"  of  religious  with 
simple  vows,  which  are  penal  measures  towards 
guilty  subjects.  On  the  other  hand,  as  secularization 
does  not  annul  the  religious  character,  it  is  distinct 
from  absolute  dispensation  from  vows;  this  likewise  is 
a  lenient  measure,  but  it  annuls  the  vows  and  their 
obligat  ion,  and  the  one  dispensed  is  no  longer  a  reli- 
gious.  As  a  general  rule  dispensation  is  the  measure 
taken  in  the  case  of  religious  with  simple  vows  while 
secularization  is  employed  where  there  are  solemn 
vows.    Nevertheless  there  are  exceptions  in  both 
cases.   Sometimes  lav  religious  with  solemn  vows  or 
lav  sisters  are  wholly  disjiensed  from  their  vows, 
religious  life  in  the  world  being  very  difficult  for  lay 
persons;  in  other  instances  religious  men  or  women 
with  simple  vows  are  authorized  at  least  for  a  time 
to  lay  aside  their  habit  and  live  outside  their  houses, 
at  the  same  time  observing  their  vows;  such  is  the 
case  for  instance  with  the  religious  men  and  women  in 
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who  have  temporary  renewable  secularisa- 
tion in  virtue  of  the  Instructions  of  the  8.  C.  of 
Bishops  and  Regulars  (24  March,  1903).  It  is  not 
there/ore  correct  to  speak  of  religious  dispensed  from 
their  vows  as  secularized;  the  expression  applies 
only  to  religious  with  solemn  vows,  especially  to 
religious  priests. 

Secularization  is  granted  to  these  regulars  like  dis- 
pensation to  religious  with  simple  vows,  either  for 
reasons  of  general  order  or  for  motives  of  personal 
and  private  order.  To  the  first  class  belong  expulsions 
and  suppression  of  religious  houses  by  various  govern- 
ments, for  instance,  Spain  in  1839,  Italy  in  1866, 
France  in  1902;  to  the  second  class  belong  various 
reasons  of  health,  family,  etc.  Secularization  may 
be  summarized  under  two  heads :  maintenance  of  the 
religious  life,  and  at  the  same  time  relaxation  of  the 
religious  life  so  far  as  is  necessary  in  order  to  live  in 
the  world. 

Secularization  Is  divided  into  temporary  and  per- 
petual; the  first  is  simply  the  authorization  given  to 
a  subject  to  live  outside  of  his  order,  either  for  a  fixed 
time,  e.  g.,  one  or  two  years,  or  for  tho  duration  of 
particular  circumstances,  conditions  of  health,  family, 
business,  etc.,  but  there  is  no  change  in  either  the 
conditions  or  duties  of  the  religious.  He  is  dependent 
on  his  superiors,  only  he  is  placed  provisionally  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishop  of  the  place,  to  whom  he 
is  subject  in  virtue  of  the  vow  of  obedience.  In  most 
instances  the  religious  lays  aside  his  habit,  retaining 
privately  however  something  indicative  of  his  reli- 
gious affiliation.  At  the  expiration  of  the  time  of 
mdult  the  religious  returns  to  his  cloister,  unless  this 
temporary  secularization  be  granted  in  preparation 
for  perpetual  secularization,  e.  g.,  to  allow  a  religious 
priest  to  find  a  bishop  who  will  consent  to  receive  him 
in  his  diocese.  Perpetual  secularization  on  the  other 
hand  wholly  removes  the  subject  from  his  order, 
whose  habit  he  puts  off,  and  of  which  he  no  longer 
has  the  right  to  ask  his  sup|tort,  without  previous 
agreement.  But  the  one  secularized  does  not  cease 
to  be  a  religious;  his  vows  remain  a  permanent  ob- 
ligation and  he  thus  continues  to  observe  the  essentials 
of  a  religious  life.  The  vow  of  chastity  being  purely 
negat  ive  is  observed  in  t  he  world  as  in  the  cloister;  the 
vow  of  obwlience  remains  intact,  but  henceforth 
binds  the  subject  to  his  bishop,  to  whom  he  owes  not 
only  canonical  obedience,  like  every  cleric,  but  also 
the  full  religious  obedience  vowed  at  profession.  The 
vow  of  poverty  necessarily  undergoes  alleviation  with 
respect  to  temporal  goods,  but  binds  as  to  capacity  to 
acquire  and  give  away,  as  well  as  to  bequeath  without 
indults,  which  arc  readily  granted  at  need.  In  the 
absence  of  indults  the  property  of  the  secularized 
person  goes  to  his  order  (S.  C.  Bishops  and  Regulars, 
6  June,  1836). 

But.  t  he  most  important  aspect  of  perpetual  secular- 
ization as  regards  regulars  is  the  regulation  of  their 
ecclesiast  ical  status.  The  regular  ordained  to  poverty, 
the  religious  ordained  to  a  common  revenue  depend 
not  on  a  bishop,  but  on  their  superiors.  If  they  paw 
by  secularization  into  the  secular  clergy  they  cannot 
remain  without  an  ordinary  and  must  necessarily  be 
attached  to  a  diocese.  Formerly  it  was  admitted 
that  the  one  secularized  fell  once  more  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  original  ordinary •  but  what  was  at 
first  that  ordinary's  right  eventually  became  a 
resiKinsibility  (cf.  S.  C.  Bishops  and"  Regulars  in 
Colonien.,  21  Feb.,  1893),  and  this  discipline  amused 
just  complaints  (cf.  postulatum  of  the  Bishops  of 
Prussia.  19  Aug..  IK02S,  Also  the  I>ecree  "Auctus 
odmodum"  given  by  the  Congregation  of  Bishops  and 
IWulars  (1  Nov..  1K<>_>>  declared  that  every  religious 
cleric  who  desired  to  be  secularized  or  to'  leave  his 
congregation  must  first  find  a  bishop  willing  to  receive 
him  among  his  own  clergy,  and  if  prior  to  this  he  left 
lus  house  he  was  sus|>ended.    Now  no  bishop  is  com- 


pelled to  receive  a  religious  into  his  diocese;  if  be 
admits  him  it  is  on  the  same  condition  as  a  cleric. 
This  is  why  by  common  law  the  religious  must  first 
secure  for  himself  an  ecclesiastical  patrimony;  in 
dioceses  where  this  law  is  not  observed  religious 
acquire  the  same  rights  and  contract  the  same  obliga- 
tions towards  the  bishop  as  incorporated  secular 
clerics.  Though  he  may  perform  sacerdotal  duties 
and  receive  legitimate  emoluments  he  cannot  without 
indult  receive  a  residential  benefice  or  a  cure  of  souls 
(S.  C.  of  Regular  Discipline.  31  Jan.,  1899). 

To  prevent,  persons  from  becoming  religious  in  or- 
der to  attain  ordination  under  the  easiest  conditions 
with  the  intention  of  subsequently  seeking  seculariza- 
tion and  entering  the  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy  the 
Decree  of  15  June,  1909,  decided  that  to  all  Rescripts 
of  temporary  or  perpetual  secularization  or  dw|)ensa- 
tion  from  perpetual  vows  be  de  facto  annexed,  even  if 
they  are  not  expressed,  the  following  clauses  and  pro- 
hibitions, dispensation  from  which  is  reserved  to  the 
Holy  See;  these  religious  are  debarred  from :  ( 1 )  every 
office  (and  if  they  are  eligible  to  benefices)  even'  ben- 
efice in  major  or  minor  basilicas  and  cathedrals;  (2) 
every  posit  ion  as  teacher  and  office  in  greater  or  lesser 
clerical  seminaries;  in  other  houses  for  the  instruction 
of  cleries;in  universities  or  institutes  conferring  degrees 
by  Apostolic  privilege;  (3)  every  office  in  episcopal 
curia?;  (4)  the  office  of  visitor  or  director  of  religious 
bouses  of  men  or  women,  even  in  diocesan  congrega- 
tions; (5)  habitual  dwelling  in  localities  where  there 
are  houses  of  the  province  or  mission  left  by  the 
religious.  Finally  if  the  religious  wishes  to  return  to 
his  order  he  has  not  to  make  again  his  novit  iate  or 
his  profession,  but  takes  rank  from  the  time  of  his 
return. 

The  word  secularization  has  a  very  different  mean- 
ing when  applied  not  to  persons  but  to  things.  It 
then  signifies  ecclesiastical  pro|>erty  liecome  secular, 
as  has  occurred  on  several  occasions  in  consequence 
of  governmental  usurpation  (see  Laicization).  The 
word  may  also  signify  the  suppression  of  sovereign  or 
of  feudal  right  belonging  to  ecclesiastical  dignitaries 
as  such.  The  chief  ecclesiastical  principalities  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  notably  the  eketorates.  were 
secularized  by  the  Decree  of  25  Feb.  ,1803.  The  word 
secularization  may  also  be  applied  to  the  abarolon- 
ment  by  the  Church  of  its  goods  to  purchasers  after 
governmental  confiscations,  most  frequently  after  a 
merciful  composition  or  arrangement.  Concessions 
of  this  kind  were  made  by  Julius  III  for  Kngland  m 
1554,  by  Clement  XI  for  Saxon v  in  1714,  by  Pius  1  U 
for  France  in  1801,  by  Pius  IX  for  Italy  in  1886,  and 
finally  by  Pius  X  for  France  in  1907. 

Cf.  the*  cmjoru.il »  under  the  title  lit  •*»'«  mtmacMorum, 
lib.  Ui.  tit.  38;  Ge.nn»«I.  Consultation!  canonuiutt,  .<"0°"'  '" 
(Krcnchtr..  Paris,  19O0) ;  Bot'ix.  Dr  jure  regularium  a'»ru.  w  ; 
Vermeeucb.  Dt  retia.  inttit.  ft  prrtonu  (2nd  «1..  Bru«w.  . 
Nerveon*.  Dtjutt  praetieo  rtQularium  (Rome.  1901). 

A.  BouoiSHON. 

Secundinua,  Saint.   Sec  Skchnaia,  Saint. 

Sedgwick  (Segeswick),  Thomas,  regius  professor 
of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  1557,  rector  of  Stanhope, 
Durham,  and  vicar  of  Gainford,  Durham,  both  in 
1558;  d.  in  a  Yorkshire  prison,  1573.  He  was  de- 
prived of  the  three  preferments  noted  above  soon  alter 
Elizabeth's  accession,  and  was  restricted  to  within  ten 
miles  of  Hichmopd,  Yorkshire, from  1562  to  15*0,  when 
he  seems  to  have  been  sent  to  prison  at  Y  ork.  An  un- 
friendly hand  in  1562  describes  him  as  "learnet  tmi 
not  verv  wise".  He  argued  against  Bucer  in 
and  against  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Ridley  in  Ap«'> 

1554,  when  he  was  incorporated  D.D.  at  Oxford.  lie 
had  (wen  rector  of  Ed warton,  Suffolk,  b55-\  ^  ,  \ 
Margaret  professor  of  divinity,  1554,  vicar  of  hntiew, 
Middlesex,  1555,  and  rector  of  Toft,  Cambridgeshire. 

1555,  but  had  given  up  these  four  preferments  bctorc 
ljueen  Mary  died. 
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John  B.  Wainewiuoht. 
Sedia  Oestatoria,  the  Italian  name  of  the  port- 
able  papal  throne  uaed  on  certain  solemn  occasions 
in  the  pontifical  ceremonies.    It  consist*  of  a  richlv- 
adorned,  silk-covered  armchair,  fastened  on  a  mppe- 
daneum,  on  each  side  of  which  are  two  gilded  rings- 
through  these  rings  pass  the  long  rods  with  which 
twelve  footmen  (palafrcnieri),  in  red  uniforms,  carrv 
the  throne  on  their  shoulders.    Two  large  fans 
(flabdla)  made  of  white  feathers— a  relic  of  the 
ancient  liturgical  use  of  t  he  flabcllum,  mentioned  in  the 
Constitutions  Apostolic^",  VIII,  12-are  carried 
at  the  sides  of  the  Sedia  Gestatoria.    This  throne 
is  used  more  especially  in  the  ceremonies  at  the  coro- 
nation of  a  new  pope,  and  generally  at  all  solemn 
entries  of  the  pope  to  St.  Peter's  or  to  public 
consistories     In  the  first  case  throe  bundles  of  tow 
are  burnt  before  the  newly-elected  pontiff,  who  sits 
on  the  Sedia  Gestatoria,  whilst  a  master  of  eere- 
monies  says:  "Sancte  Pater  sic  transit  gloria  mundi  " 
(Holy  Father  so  passes  the  glory  of  the  world), 
rhe  custom  of  carrying  the  newly-elected  pope,  and 
formerly  in  some  countries  the  newly-elected  bishop, 
to  his  church  can  be,  in  some  instances,  traced  back 
very  far  and  may  be  compared  with  the  Roman  use 
of  the  Mil  curulis,  on  which  ncwlv-elocted  consuls 
were  carried  through  the  city.    Already  Ennodius, 
Bishop  of  Pavia  (d.  521)  records  in  his  "Apologia 
pro   Synodo"   ("P    L.'\    LXIII,   206;  "ConL 
Script,  occl.'*,  VI,  Vienna,  1882,  328)  "Gestatonam 
sellam    apostolicai    oonfessionis"    alluding    to  the 
cathedra  S.  Petri,  still  preserved  in  the  choir  of  St 
I  eter  ■  at  Rome.    This  Ls  a  portable  wooden  arm- 
chair, inlaid  with  ivory,  with  two  iron  rings  on  each 
Bide.    Besides  the  present  constant  use  of  the  Sedia 
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tebernacle  work.  The  piscina  was  often  incorporated 
with  them,  its  position  being  east  of  the  sedilia  proper 
tour  seats,  instead  of  three,  arc  found  at  Durham,' 
rurness,  and  Ottery,  »nd  five  at  Southwell,  Padua 
(a.  Maria),  and  hsslingen.    In  manv  cases  thev  are 
on  different  levels 
and  the  celebrant 
occupied  the  high- 
est, i.  e.,  the  east- 
ernmost. But 
when  they  were  all 
on  the  same  level, 
which  is  said  to  in- 
dicate the  date  at 
which  priests  be- 
gan to  act  as  assis- 
tants   at  Mass, 
t  hero   is  some 
iloubt  as  to  which 
was     the  cele- 
brant's.    If  there 
were  only  three, 
it  was  probably  the 
central  one,  as  in 
the  present  Human 
usage,   but  with 
four  or  five  noth- 
ing can  be  stated 
with  certain!  v, 
though  possibly 
the  easternmost 
was  considered  the 
highest  in  dignity 


Proorateo  Gothic  Skdiua 
Ituiwi  of  HolyeroM  Abbey.  Thurle* 


Mention  may  here  be  made  of  the  roval  chair  of  Scot- 
land given  by  Edward  1  to  Westminster  Abbev  to  bo 
used  as  the  celebrant's  chair,  and  it  is  probably  this 
same  seat,  on  the  south  side  of  the  high  altar,  that 
■     .  tt-  «? — —  - — "7',"»     «•«  cwiib   ngura  in  the  "Islip  Roll", 
uestatona  at  the  coronation  of  the  pope  (which      «  irt***™  <un,),)n ,  (M8  alo,„ruu/ 
seems  to  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth              u  and  MeeUaiotUeai  T.rm*  (Loudon  1877  \|,n™»r 
 .             „.                       .                                                    Dirt,  drt  antujuiUi  chrti.  (Pun*.  18«5i. 

G.  Cyprian  Alston. 


 -~  ~  ......  mc  uoKiiining  oi  me  Sixteenth 

century),  etc.,  it  served  in  the  past  on  different 
other  occasions,  for  instance  when  the  pope  received 
the  yearly  tribute  of  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  and  of 
other  fiefs,  and  also,  at  least  since  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury when  he  carried  the  Blessed  Sacrament  publicly 
in  which  case  the  Sedia  Gestatoria  took  a  different 
form  a  table  being  adjusted  before  the  throne, 
nus  X  made  use  of  this  on  the  occasion  of  the  Euchar- 
lstic  Congress  at  Rome  in  1905. 

«-^?7^.NI'i  r"Tar,eM^  "rlf  'iaHim  coruidtrata  nelU  r«n  mere  t 
anU  wnU  ./.i  <,,„!!,  I,  ,„,(.  (Rome.  1720),  I.  390- 

dall  R,l.?uT  v  ^rwy;**,,?  Proce.no„i  dope  U.  Una  fWmW 
dalhx  Ih«m  «*  LalmneiM  (Rome.  1802).  Uft-47. 

b\,"JS  WS""  *  Arch****  crirtiana  (Rome.  1807). 

CF«A,ur«  u2&  \fifBnr^'»^'»  *r  tktWUkm  AUrrttmer.  II 
remurg.  lasfl).  1M  mj.  heo  Fubbllom. 

LtVARius  Olioer. 

Sedilia  fplural  of  Latin  aediU,  a  seat),  the  name 
given  to  seats  on  the  south  side  of  the  sanctuary,  used 
by  the  officiating  clergy  during  the  liturgy.  The 
earliest  examples  are  found  in  the  catacombs,  where 
a  single  stone  seat  at  the  south  end  of  the  altar  was 
used  by  the  celebrant.  Similar  single  seats  are  found 
m  .Spain  (at  Barcelona,  Saragossa,  Toledo,  and  else- 
where) and  England  (at  Lenham  and  Beckley)  In 
course  of  time  the  number  of  seats  was  increased  to 
three  (for  celebrant  deacon,  and  sub-deacon),  which 
U i  the  number  usually  found,  though  sometime  there 

England  by  he  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  and 
were  frequently  recessed  ,n  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of 
the  church.  In  other  Kuropean  countries  they  are 
comparatively  rare    movable   wooden   benches  or 

■  r  Iv  ston,  TIa,i   ^  Tly,  Kn*,i8h  ^"M-  « 
rely  stone  benches,  but  the  later  ones  were  almost 

"•variably  bu.lt  in  the  form  of  niches,  richly  decoded 

with  carved  canop.es,  moulded  shafts,  pinnacles,  and 


Seduction  (Lat.  seducere,  to  lead  aside  or  astray) 
is  here  taken  to  mean  the  inducing  of  a  previously 
virtuous  woman  to  engage  in  unlawful  sexual  inter- 
course.   Two  eases  are  dist  inguishable.    The  seducer 
may  have  brought  about  the  surrender  of  his  victim's 
chastity  either  with  or  without  a  promise  of  subse- 
quent marriage.    For  the  pur|>ose  of  this  article 
we  do  not  suppose  the  employment  of  violence,  but 
only  persuasion  and  the  like.    The  obligation  of  res- 
titution in  cither  hypothesis  for  the  bodily  damage 
wrought,  considered  specifically  as  such,  cannot  be 
impose,  1     The  obvious  reason  is  that  its  performance 
is  impossible    We  arc  speaking  of  course  only  of 
the  court  of  conscience.    In  certain  cases  the  civil 
tribunal  may  justly  mulct  the  seducer  to  make 
pecuniary  compensation,  and  he  will  Im>  bound  to  obey. 
If  the  woman  has  been  lured  into  carnal  relations 
by  the  promise  of  marriage,  it  is  the  generally  re- 
ceived and  practically  certain  teaching  that  the  man 
is  bound  to  marry  her.    This  is  true,  independently 
of  whether  she  has  become  pregnant  or  not.  Granted 
that  the  bargain  is  a  vicious  one,  still  she  has  executed 
her  part  of  it.    What  remains  is  not  sinful,  and  unless 
it  is  carried  out  she  is  subjected  to  an  injury  reparable 
ordinarily  only  by  marriage.    This  doctrine  holds 
good  whether  the  promise  be  real  or  only  feigned. 

Moralists  note  that  this  solution  does  not  cover 
every  situation.  It  will  not  apply,  for  instance,  if 
the  woman  can  easily  gather  from  the  circumstances 
that  her  seducer  has  no  serious  intention  to  wed  her, 
or  if  he  is  vastly  her  sti]>orior  in  social  portion,  or  if 
the  outcome  of  such  an  union  is  likely  to  be  very  un- 
happy (as  it  will  often  be).  None  the  less,  even  in 
these  conditions,  the  betrayer  may  at  times  be  obliged 
to  furnish  other  reparation,  such  as  money  for  her 
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dowry.  When  no  promise  of  marriage  has  been 
given  by  the  seducer  and  the  woman  has  yielded  freely 
to  his  solicitations,  the  only  obligation  devolving  on 
the  man  is  one  which  he  shares  with  his  paramour, 
viz.,  to  care  for  the  fruit  of  their  sin,  if  there  is  any. 
Strictly  speaking,  he  has  done  no  injury  to  her; 
she  has  accepted  his  advances.  The  only  duty  there- 
fore which  emerges  is  one  that  touches,  not  her,  but 
the  possible  offspring.  It  must  be  observed,  however, 
that  if  he,  by  talking  about  his  crime,  has  brought 
about  the  defamation  of  his  partner  or  her  parents, 
he  will  be  obliged  to  make  good  whatever  losses  they 
sustain  in  consequence.  Then,  however,  the  im- 
mediate source  of  his  responsibility  is  not  his  criminal 
intercourse  with  her, " 


parents  reputation. 

Suto,  ilanual  of  Moral  Theology  (Now  York.  1908):  Lrav- 
KVHL,  Tkrologia  Moral,!  (Fnbourg.  1887);  GsNicoT.  Thtmiogut 
Moralis  Institution,.  (Lnuvain.  1808);  d'AnmbaLC,  Summula 
Thrologut  Moratu  (Rome,  1908). 

Joseph  F.  Delany. 

Sedulius,  Christian  poet  of  the  fifth  century. 
The  name  of  Ca-lius,  which  at  times  precedes  that  of 
Sedulius,  finds  but  little  confirmation  in  the  manu- 
scripts. All  our  information  regarding  his  persona] 
history  comes  from  two  sources.  Isidore  of  Seville 
in  his  "  De  viris  illust  ribus  "  assigns  Sedulius  the 
seventh  place,  before  Possidius,  while  Avitus  and 
Draeontiua  have  respectively  the  twenty-third  and 
twenty-fourth  places.  On  the  other  hand,  some 
manuscripts  of  Sedulius  contain  a  biographical  notice 
which  may  have  been  written  by  Gennadius.  This 
account  represents  Sedulius  as  a  layman,  who  lived 
at  first  in  Italy  and  was  devoted  to  the  study  of 
philosophy;  consequently  he  probably  wrote  his 
works  m  Achaia  during  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the 
Younger  (d.  450)  and  of  Valentinian  III  (d.  455). 

The  principal  work  of  Sedulius  is  a  poem  in  five 
books  called  "Carmen  paschale".  The  first  book 
contains  a  summary  of  the  Old  Testament;  the 
four  others  a  summary  of  the  New  Testament.  A 
prose  introduction  dedicates  the  work  to  a  priest 
named  Maccdonlus.  The  author  savs  that  he  had 
given  himself  at  first  to  secular  studies  and  to  the 
"barren  diversions"  of  secular  poetry.  The  poem 
is  skilfully  written  and  is  more  original  than  that  of 
Juvencus.  Sedulius  takes  for  granted  a  knowledge 
of  the  story  of  the  Gospels,  and  this  enables  him 
to  treat  his  subject  more  freely.  He  gives  his  at- 
tention chiefly  to  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  which 
would  naturally  arise  from  meditations  on  the  sacred 
writings.  He  pays,  however,  less  care  to  uniting  the 
various  parts  and  making  of  them  a  coherent  recital. 
He  follows  usually  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  Ilia 
ordinary  method  of  exegesis  consists  of  allegory  and 
symbolism.  Thus  the  four  Evangelists  correspond 
to  the  four  seasons,  the  twelve  Apostles  to  the  twelve 
hours  of  the  day  and  the  twelve  months,  the  four 
arms  of  the  cross  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  The 
style  is  a  skilful  imitation  and  shows  evidences  of 
an  extensive  muting  of  Terence,  Tibullus,  Ovid, 
Lucan,  and  above  all  of  Virgil.  At  times  the 
rhetoric  is  unfortunately  influenced  by  what  he  has 
read,  as  in  the  ten  lines  (  V.  59-08)  of  invective  against 
Judas.  It  is,  however,  in  the  prose  paraphrase  of 
the  "Carmen",  the  "Opus  paschale",  that  the  most 
unfortunate  impression  is  produced.  In  the  poem 
the  language  of  Sedulius  is  dignified  and  almost 
classic,  in  the  prose  version  it  becomes  diffuse,  pre- 
tentious, and  incorrect.  The  prose  version,  the 
"Opus  paschale"  was  written  at  the  request  of  the 
priest  Maecdonius  in  order,  as  it  appears,  to  fill  up 
the  naps  of  the  ]»oem.  Facts  scarcely  indicated  in 
the  "Carmen"  are  treated  at  length  in  the  •Opus", 
and  the  expressions  borrowed  from  the  Rible  give  the 
work  a  more  ecclesiastical  character. 

bedulius  also  wrote  two  hymns.    One  is  epanalep- 


tic  in  form,  that  is,  in  the  distich,  the  second  half  of 
the  pentameter  repeats  the  first  half  of  the  hexameter. 
Up  to  line  48  the  author  sets  in  opposition  the  types 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  realities  of  the  New, 
a  theme  very  favourable  to  epanalepsis.  The  poem 
is  only  of  interest  for  the  history  of  typology.  In 
the  sequence  of  these  110  lines  other  antitheses  are 
utilized,  notably  those  of  the  benefits  of  God  and 
of  the  ingratitude  of  man.  The  other  hymn  is 
abecedarian.  It  is  composed  of  twenty-three  strophes, 
each  of  which  commences  with  a  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
The  strophe  is  made  of  four  iambic  dimetcre  (eight 
syllables).  The  structure  of  these  lines  is  generally 
correct,  excepting  an  occasional  hiatus  and  the 
lengthening  of  syllables  when  in  difficulties.  The 
poem  is  a  summary  of  the  story  of  the  Gospels, 
treated  very  freely,  for  in  92  lines  40  relate  the  child- 
hood of  Christ.  The  diction  is  at  the  same  time 
simple  and  distinguished,  the  style  easy  anil  concise. 
These  qualities  led  the  Church  to  take  parts  of  this 
hvmn  for  its  offices:  "A  solis  ortus  cardine"  for 
Christmas,  and  "Hostis  Herodes  impie"  under  the 
form  of  "Crudclis  Herodes  Deum"  for  Epiphany. 
It  has  also  taken  two  lines  of  the  "Carmen"  (II, 
GS-04)  to  serve  as  the  Introit  in  the  Masses  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  "Salve  Sancta  Parens". 

The  best  edition  of  Sedulius  is  that  of  J.  Huernpr 
in  the  "Corp.  script,  eccl.  lat."  (Vienna,  1N&5). 
From  a  note  which  is  found  in  several  manuscripts 
we  learn  that  the  works  of  Sedulius  were  edited  as 
early  as  the  fifth  century  bv  Turcius  Rufius  Astcrius 
(consul  in  404),  author  of  a  superscription  in  the 
Medieean  manuscript  of  Virgil. 

Ht'EMK*,  It*  Stdulii  pnHtr  nla  n  meriptu  cowtmmtalio  (Wnn». 
1878):    Boimikk,  I*  <'armm  ptuchai*  at  Co 


Journal  dm  mwU*  (Purim  Hrrit..  1881).  553;  Jdb«  in  Rmi 
•U  pkUoloai*.  VI  (P.rU.  1882),  28. 

Paul  Lejat. 


Sedulius  Scotus,  an  Irish  teacher,  „ 
and  Scriptural  commentator,  who  lived  in  the  ninth 
century.  Sedulius  is  sometimes  called  Sedulius  the 
Younger,  to  distinguish  him  from  Ccrlius  Sedulius. 
also,  probably,  an  Irishman,  the  author  of  the  "Car- 
men Paschale",  and  other  sacred  iwems.  The  Irish 
form  of  the  name  is  Siadhal,  or  Shiel.  Sedulius  the 
i ounger  flourished  from  840  to  8<50.  There  are, 
altogether,  six  Siadhala  mentioned  in  the  "Annals 
of  the  Four  Masters"  between  the  years  785  and  85.1. 
Of  these,  one  was  present  at  a  council  at  Rome  in 
721,  and  another  was  Abbot  of  Kildarc,  and  died  in 
828.  The  lieat  known,  however,  and  the  most  im- 
portant, was  neither  of  these,  but  a  Siadhal  who, 
during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  l/Othair  (S10-8*)I. 
was  one  of  a  colony  of  Irish  teachers  at  Liege.  H 
appears  from  the  manuscript  records  of  the  J*™ 
century  that  there  was  a  teacher  at  St.  Lambert, 
Liege,  "who  was  known  as  Sedulius  Scotus,  ami  was 
a  scribe  and  a  poet-  He  was  a  student  of  Greek,  ami. 
according  to  Montfaueon,  it  was  he  who  copied  the 
Greek  Psalter  now  no.  8047  in  the  "  Bibliotheque  de 
r.Vrsenale",  Paris.  His  poems,  to  the  number ■  ot 
ninety,  are  pt  ibliahed  bv  Traube  in  the  "Poetic 
Carolini",  which  is  a  "portion  of  the  "Monuments 
Germanise  Historica".  It  is  quite  probable  that, 
towards  the  end  of  his  days,  he  went  to  M  nan- 
following  the  example  of  his  countryman.  I>u,lffl'; 
who  established  a  school  at  Pa  via.  When  and  where 
he  died  is  unknown.  Sedulius's  most  impw™"1 
works  are  his  treatise  "  De  Rectoribus  Christ ian»  . 
a  commentary  on  Porphyry's  "Isagoge',  or  in  - 
duct  ion  to  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  and  a  script ur- 
commentary  "Collectanea  in  omncs  beatt  l» 
Epislolas"."  The  first  of  these  is  a  noteworthy  con- 
tribution to  Christian  ethics.  It  is  the  ,nrs';J HI^i* 
entlv.of  a  long  line  of  treatises  written  during  the  •» 
die  Ages  for  the  instruction  of  Christian  princes  a  • 
rulers,  a  dissertation  on  the  duties  peculiar  to  thai 
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state  of  life,  a  "Mirror  for  Princes",  as  such  works 
came  to  be  called  at  a  much  later  period.  Sedulius's 
work  showB,  among  other  remarkable  traits,  a  deep 
moral  fpeling,  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  State  is  neither  purely  economic  on  the 
one  hand  nor  exclusively  ecclesiastical,  on  the  other. 
The  question  of  the  relations  between  Church  and 
State  had,  indeed,  been  raised,  and  Sedulius,  it  need 
hardly  be  said,  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  the  rights 
of  the  Church  and  defend  them.  He  is  not  on  the 
side  of  those  who,  seeing  in  Charlemagne  the  ideal 
of  a  pontiff  and  ruler  in  one  person,  were  in  favour 
of  the  idea  that  the  prince  should  in  fact  be  supreme 
in  matters  religious.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  in  favour 
of  a  division  of  temporal  and  spiritual .  powers  and  re- 

2uires  of  the  prince  a  careful  observance  of  the 
hurch'B  rights  and  privileges.  The  description  of 
the  qualifications  of  the  queen  (pp.  34  sq.  in  Hell- 
mann'sed.)  is  not  only  Christian  in  feeling  and  tone, 
but  also  humanistic,  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word. 
The  commentary  on  the  "Isagoge"  is  remarkable 
because  it  seems  to  exhibit  a  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
text  of  that  work,  although  in  the  ninth  century  and 
for  at  least  three  centuries  after  the  ninth,  the 
"Isagoge"  was  known  in  Western  Europe  in  the 
Latin  version  only.  Not  the  least  interesting  of  the 
writings  of  Sedulius  are  his  letters,  some  of  which 
an-  published  in  the  "Neues  Archiv",  II,  188,  and 
IV,  315.  In  them  are  narrated  the  vicissitudes  of 
the  Irish  exiles  on  the  Continent,  and  an  insight 
is  given  into  the  attitude  observed  towards  those 
exiles  by  the  authorities,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  as 
well  as  by  the  people. 

Hbllmanx.  StdJiu*  (Munirli.  11XW);  Calk.  Unit.  Bul- 

letin (April.  1S98,  and  July.  1907). 

William  Turner. 

Seekers,  an  obscure  Puritan  sect  which  arose  in 
England  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
They  represented  an  Antinomian  tendency  among 
some  of  the  Independents,  and  professed  to  be  seek- 
ing for  the  true  Church,  Scripture,  Ministry,  and  Sac- 
raments. In  his  contemporary  account  Richard  Bax- 
ter says  of  them:  "They  taught  that  our  scripture  was 
uncertain ;  that  present  miracles  are  nwssary  to  fait  h : 
that  our  ministry  is  null  and  without  authority,  and 
our  worship  and  ordinances  unnecessary  or  vain,  the 
Church,  ministry,  scripture  and  ordinances  being  lost, 
for  which  they  are  now  seeking."  He  adds  the  ab- 
surd statement:  "I  quickly  found  that  the  Papists 
principally  hatched  and  actuated  this  sect,  and  that  a 
considerable  number  that  were  of  this  profession  were 
some  Papists  and  some  infidels"  (Life  and  Times,  76). 
According  to  Baxter,  they  amalgamated  with  the  Van- 
ists.  Weingarten  considers  that  they  held  Millen- 
arian  views.  Probably  the  name  denotes  a  school  of 
thought  rather  than  a  definitely-organized  body. 

Haxtkb.  Rrli<iyt<r  HtiTtrriimir  (l.oridon.  IfiJHl);  WbiniiaBTBN, 
Dir  Rctoluiiontkirchrn  England*  (Leipiig.  I  sum. 

Edwin  Bcrton. 

Seelos,  Francis  X.,  b.  at  Fusaen,  Bavaria,  11 
January,  1819;  d.  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  4  Oct.,  1807. 
When  a  child,  asked  by  his  mother  what  he  intended 
to  be,  he  pointed  to  the  picture  of  his  patron,  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  and  said:  "I'm  going  to  he  another 
St.  Francis."  He  pursued  his  studies  in  Augsburg 
and  Munich,  and  entered  the  Congregation  of  the 
Most  Holy  Redeemer,  offering  himself  for  the  Amer- 
ican mission;  he  arrived  in  America  on  17  April.  1843. 
The  foljowing  year,  16  May,  1844,  he  made  his  religious 
profession  at  the  Kedemptorist  novitiate,  Baltimore, 
and  seven  months  later  he  was  ordained  bv  Arch- 
bishop Eccleston  of  Baltimore.  He  was  assigned  to 
St.  James's.  Baltimore.  In  May,  1845,  he  was  sent 
to  Pittsburg,  where  he  had  as 'superior  Vcn.  John 
Neumann.  In  lSol  Father  Seelos  was  appointed 
superior  of  the  Pittsburg  community,  where  he 


laboured  untiringly  for  nine  years.  His  confessional 
was  constantly  besieged  by  crowds  of  people  of  every 
description  and  class.  It  was  said  by  many  that  he 
could  read  their  very  souls.  From  Pittsburg,  he  was 
transferred  to  St.  Alphonsus's,  Baltimore,  where  he 
fell  dangerously  ill. 


m 

( )n  his  recovery  he 
was  appointed 
prefect  (spiritual 
director)  of  the 
professed  stu- 
dents, and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  w  inning 
the  love  anil  es- 
teem of  all  who 
were  privileged  to 
be  under  his  spirit- 
ual guidance.  In 
I860  his  name  was 
proposed  for  the 
vacant  See  of 
Pittsburg,  but 
humbly  refused 
the  honour.  The 
vear  1S62  found 
him  again  at  mis- 
sion work.  In 
lMWi  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Detroit, 
ami  in  September 

of  the  some  year  to  New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 


Kuan  nit  X.  Sebu 


ft 
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cause  of  his  beatification  is  in  prognrss. 

Ziumi  h.  l*ben  if  P.  P.  X.  SftUu  (New  York.  1HH7);  Bbcb. 
Die  RetUmptorittrn  in  Pittthuro  ( PitUburg,  IHK9):  HuUnry  of  the 
RedrmploriMs  in  Annapoli*  (Ilrhowtcr.  1HOI);  HBNIt.pr.Tn,  Album 
Sertorvm  l>ri,  C.  SS.  R.  (Rnmr,  WW):  Smba,  Hi*'*!/  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  in  the  Untied  State*.  I  (New  York.  I90S). 

Cornelius  J.  Warren. 

Seerth,  a  Chaldean  see,  appears  to  have  succeeded 
the  Sec  of  Arzon  in  the  same  province,  several  of  the 
Nestorian  bishop.*,  of  which  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
centuries  are  known  (Chabot,  "Synodicon  orientale", 
666),  as  are  also  a  large  number  of  Jacobite  bishops 
(Revue  dc  l'Orient  Chretien,  VI,  192).  The  diocese 
began  to  have  Catholic  titulars  in  the  time  of  Julius 
IlT.  Seerth  is  now  the  chief  town  of  a  sandjak  in  the 
vilayet  of  Bit  lis.  containing  15,000  inhabitants.  It 
has  fine  orchards  and  vineyards,  is  an  industrial  cen- 
tre containing  much  gypsum,  and  manufacturing 
arms  and  printed  calico.  The  Dominicans  have  a 
mission  there:  the  Catholic  bishop,  Mgr  Addai  Seher, 
is  well  known  by  his  editions  of  Syriac  texts.  Amer- 
ican Protestant's  have  schools  supported  by  their 
missionary  societies.  The  diocese  contains  3000 
faithful,  20  priests,  24  churches  or  chapels,  43  sta- 
tions, and  9  primary  schools. 

Rerue  He  l'Orient  Chr&vn,  I.  4-17;  CciNET,  La  Turquie  d'  Aeie. 
II,  S9&-005;   Mitnone*  catholictr  (Rome.  1907).  813 

8.  Vailhe. 

Sees,  Diocese  of  (Suiirvi),  embraces  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ornc.  Re-est.'.l.lishiil  by  the  Concordat  of 
1802,  which,  by  adding  to  it  some  parishes  of  the 
dioceses  of  Bayeux,  Lisieux,  Le  Mans,  and  Chartres. 
and  by  cutting  off  some  districts  formerly  included 
in  it,  made  it  exactly  coextensive  with  the  department. 
It  iB  suffragan  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Rouen.  Mgr. 
Duchesne  is  of  opinion  that  for  the  period  anterior 
to  900  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  episcopal 
catalogue  of  Sees,  which  we  know  by  certain  compila- 
tions of  the  sixth  century.  This  catalogue  mentions 
Sigisbald  and  Saint  Latuinus  (Ijiin  or  Latuin)  as  the 
first  two  bishops  of  the  see  Saint  I.andry,  martyr, 
would  be  the  third.  Soph-  historians  say  that  Sigis- 
bald lived  about  451,  an. I  Landry  about  4X0;  others, 
relying  on  a  later  tradition,  assign  Saint  latuinus  to 
the  first  centurv  and  make  him  a  missionary  sent  by 
Saint  Clement."  The  ftrsl  Ui>hop  of  Scez  historically 
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known,  according  to  Mgr.  Duchesne,  is  P—irUB,  who 
assisted  at  four  councils  after  the  year  533.  As 
bishops  of  Seez  the  following  merit  mention:  St. 
Raverennus  (date  uncertain),  whom  Mgr.  Duchesne 
does  not  include  in  the  episcopal  list ;  St.  Aunobertua 
(about  689);  St.  Lotharius  and  St.  Godegrandua 
(Chrodegang),  assassinated,  whose  double  episcopacy 
Mgr.  Duchesne  assigns  to  the  close  of  the  seventh  or 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century;  St.  Adalhelmua 
(AdflUn),  author  of  a  work  on  the  life  and  miracles  of  St. 


BF.Dlt A L,  Stu 


Opportuna;  Gervaisc  (1220-28),  a  Premonstratcn- 
aian,  who  had  the  confidence  of  Celestine  III,  Inno- 
cent III,  and  Honorius  III;  Jean  Bertaut  (1007-11), 
who,  with  his  fellow-student  and  friend,  Du  Perron, 
contributed  greatly  to  the  conversion  of  Ilemy  IV, 
and  who  was  esteemed  for  his  poetical  talents;  for 
the  occupation  of  the  See  of  Sees  in  1813  by  Guillaumc 
liaston  (1741-1825),  see  Baston,  Guillaume-Andre- 
Ken£. 

St.  Evroul,  a  native  of  the  Diocese  of  Bayeux, 
founde«l,  after  560,  several  inonaHteries  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Seez;  one  of  them  became  the  important  Abbey 
of  Bt-Martm  6b  86m,  which,  owing  to  the  influence 
of  Richelieu,  its  administrator-general,  was  reformed 
in  1630  by  the  Benedictines  of  St-Maur.  Rotrou  II. 
Count  of  Pen-he,  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  established 
in  1 122,  at  Boligny,  the  Abliev  of  La  Trappe  in  favour 
of  which  Bulls  were  issued  bv  Eugene  III  (1147). 
Alexander  III  (1173),  and  Innocent  III  (1203),  and 
which  was  reformed  in  1662  bv  Abbot  Amand  Jean 
le  Bouthillier  de  Ranee  (q.  v.).  During  the  Revolu- 
tion the  Trappbtfl  went  with  Dom  Augustin  dc 
Lest  ranges,  26  April.  1791,  into  Switzerland,  where 

they  founded  the  convent  of  La  Va]  Sninte,  but  re- 

YVi'ii  tM)°"  ,lf,er        accession  of  Dniis 

A\ui.  Among  the  abbots  of  the  Trapnal  monas- 
tery at  Sohgny  wen-:  Canlinal  Jejin  du  Bellay.  who 
nod  a  number  of  bishoprics  and  resigned  his  shbatial 
•liu'iut  y  in  the  historian  Dom  Gcrvaise,  superior 

oi  the  abbey  from  1696  ft,  On  the  occasion  of  the 
MaMarraol  St.  Bartholomew  (1672]  Matignon,  leader 
oi  t  i<- 1  MhotKs,  succeeded  in  saving  the  lives  .,f  the 
Potest  ants  at  Alencon.   The  cathedral  of  Sea  dates 


from  the  twelfth  century;  that  of  Alencon  was  begun 
in  the  fourteenth.  The  following  saints  are  the  object 
of  special  devotion:  SS.  Ravennus  and  Rasyphus, 
martyred  in  the  diocese  about  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century;  St.  Ccronne  (d.  about  490),  who  founded 
t  wo  monasteries  of  nuns  near  Mortagne;  St.  Cenericus, 
or  Ceneri  (d.  about  669),  born  at  Spotcto,  founderof  the 
monastery  of  St.  Cenericus;  St.  Opportuna,  sister  of 
St.  Chrodegang,  and  her  aunt,  St.  {^anthilda,  abbesses 
of  the  two  monasteries  of  Almeneches  (end  of  the 
seventh  or  beginning  of  the  eighth  century);  St.  Evre- 
mond  (d.  about  720),  founder  of  the  monasteries  of 
i  outenay  h-*  Ixnivets  and  Montmevrev;  St.  Osmund, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  (d.  1099),  who,  as  Comtc  de  Sect, 
had  followed  William  the  Conqueror  into  England. 

The  chief  pilgrimages  in  the  diocese  are:  Notre- 
Dame  des  Champs  at  Seez,  Nntrc-Damc  du  Vallet, 
Notre-Dame  du  Rcpos,  near  Almeneches,  three  very 
ancient  shrines;  Notre-Dame  de  Lignerolles,  a  pil- 
grimage of  the  seventh  century:  Notre-Dame  de 
Recou vrancc,  at  I^es  Tourailles.  dating  beyond  900; 
Notre-Dame  de  Longny,  established  in  the  sixteenth 
century;  Notre-Dame  du  Lignon,  a  pilgrimage  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  In  1HS4  Mgr  Buguet,  cure  of 
Montligeon  cha|>c),  founded  an  expiatory  society  for 
the  abandoned  souls  in  I*urgatory,  since  erected  by 
I^o  XIII  into  a  Prima  Primaria  archconfraternity, 
which  publishes  six  bulletins  in  different  languages 
and  has  members  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Chapelle  Montligeon  is  also  a  place  of 
pilgrimage.  The  Grande  Trappe  of  Soligny  still 
exists  in  the  Diocese  of  Sees,  which  before  the  applica- 
tion of  the  law  of  1901  against  religious  congregations 
had  different  teaching  congregations  of  brothers,  in 
addition  to  the  Redemptorists.  Among  the  congrega- 
tions of  nuns  originating  in  the  diocese  may  be  men- 
tioned: the  Sisters  of  Providence,  a  teaching  and 
nursing  institute  founded  in  1683  with  mother-house 
at  See*;  the  Sisters  of  Christian  Education,  estab- 
lished in  1817  by  Abbe*  I^fosse,  mother-house  at 
Argentan,  and  a  branch  of  the  order  at  Farnborough 
in  England;  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  founded  in  ls's 
by  Abbe  Bazin  to  nurse  the  sick  in  their  own  homes 
At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  thp  religious 
congregations  had  in  the  diocese:  2  infant  asylum*, 
24  infant  schools,  3  workshop,  1  school  for  the 
blind,  1  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  4  boys'  orphanages, 
11  girls'  orphanages,  2  refuges,  16  hospitals,  lt>  con- 
vents of  nuns  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  sick  at  home, 
and  1  insane  asvlum.  At  the  time  of  the  destruction 
of  the  Concordat  ( liMI.I)  the  diocese  contained  320,°.«jj 
inhabitant.-.  45  cures,  467  succursal  churches,  MS 
vicarates  towards  the  support  of  which  the  Matr 
contributed.  ... 

(Mlia  Ckrutiann  (nam),  XI  (1759).  S74-7I1.  HUM-  W ■«£ 
Dmioxt.  Fa»U>  tpimpnus.  II.  220-14;  FiSvicrT.  rraH%J?~Z 
fir.,U.  dinri**  d*  Sfri  (Pnri».  IHfiS);  Hommet.  ffi«f«r»  WJg 
trclt.wlinw  H  tint*  du  dmciir  dt  S+rl  (Altncon.  tSW  >"""'• 
Mi«u»  vvn  Him  ihx  in  hi*loriour  tur  la  |II»ISM«»" 

cJutptirtdr  S/r.-  <A>nc<in.  |S7si;  Bus.  IV  de*  *ai*U  du  duxtua* 
Htrt  rt  hittoirt  dr  teur  rutlr,  I  ll-aml'\  1873). 

(  iKdIKiES  <  iOYAC 

Segarelli,  Gerard.   See  Apostouci. 

Seghera,  Charles  John,  Bishop  of  V»JI0Mr»W 
Island  (to-dav  Victoria),  Apostle  of  Alaska,  '»  »' 
Ghent,  Belgium,  26  Dec,  1S39:  <1.  in  Alaska,  2H  >ov, 
lSKti.  |/.fi  an  orphan  tit  a  verv  early  date,  he 
brought  up  by  bis  iinelcs.  After  having  atnuM  in 
local  institutions  and  in  the  American  Seminar?  a 

Lou  vain,  In-  nraa  ordained  priest  on  31  May.  k_ 
On  14  Sept.  of  the  same  vear  he  left  for  Vancouxer 
Island,  when-  for  the  space  of  ten  years  he  was  en- 
gage* I  in  valuable  missionary  labours  among  the  J*"' 
eer  x%hit<-<  an<l  the  natives.    On  23  March,  "l 
was  appointed  to  succeed  Bishop  Demers  (q 
I  NM  of  the  first  cares  of  the  new  prelate  was  »▼■» 
tin-  territory  Of  Alaska,  after  which  he  tUTBM  » 
attention  towards  the  west  wast  of  Vancouver  Ui«  • 
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where  ho  established  missions  for  the  Indians.  In 
1877  he  again  repaired  to  Alaska,  and  evangelised  in 
succession  St.  Michael's,  Nulato,  I'lukuk,  Kaltag, 
Nuklukayet,  and  various  other  points  alone  the 
Yukon.  Ho  did  not  return  to  Victoria  before  20  Sept., 
1878.  He  was  then  named  coadjutor  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Oregon  City,  whom  he  succeeded  12  Dec., 
1880.  After  meritorious  apostolic  labours  in  his  new 
field  of  action,  as  no  titular  could  be  found  for  his 
old  diocese  of  Victoria,  he  generously  volunteered  to 
return  thither,with  a  view  to  following  up  his  work 
in  Alaska.  This  act  of  disinterestedness  deeply 
touched  Leo  XIII,  and  on  2  April,  1885,  Archbishop 
Seghere  again  took  possession  of  his  former  see. 
Whites  and  Indians  then  received  the  benefit  of  his 
ministrations,  and  two  missions  were  founded  (1885) 
in  Alaska,  one  at  Sitka,  the  other  at  Juneau.  _But  in 
the  course  of  his  fifth  expedition  to  that  distant  land 
he  was  heartlessly  murdered  by  a  white  companion 
named  Fuller,  whose  mind  had  become  more  or  less 
unbalanced  under  the  stress  of  the  hardships  of  the 
journey  and  the  evil  counsels  of  an  American  who 
foresaw  in  the  coming  of  the  two  Jesuit  priests  the 
archbishop  had  brought  with  him  an  implied  re- 
proach.   The  remains  of  the  bishop  were  ultimately 

transferred  to  Victoria. 

Db  IUmt,  Mgr.  Seghere,  I'Ap&tre  de  VAUuka  (Pari*.  1K96); 
MoniCK,  llietory  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Wreirrn  Canada 
(Toronto,  1910). 

A.  G.  Morice. 

Segneri,  Paolo,  the  elder,  Italian  Jesuit,  preacher, 
missionary,  ascetical  writer,  b.  at  Nettuno,  21 
March  (of.  Massei)  1624;  d.  at  Rome,  9  Dec.,  1694. 
He  studied  at  the  Roman  College,  and  in  1637  en- 
tered the  Society  of  Jesus,  not  without  opposition 

from  his  father. 
The  eloquent 
Olivawas  his  first 
master  in  the  re- 
ligious life;  Sforza 
Pallavicini  taught 
him  theology. 
I'nder  such  guides 
his  virtues  and 
talents  developed 
to  maturity.  He 
lectured  on  hu- 
manities for  sev- 
eral years,  and 
was  ordained 
priest  in  1653.  By 
a  careful  study  of 
Scripture,  the 
Fathers,  and  the 
Orat  ions  of  Cicero, 
he  had  prepared 
himself  for  the 
pulpit,  for  which 
lie  had  ever  felt 
a  strong  attraction.  He  volunteered  for  the  foreign 
missions,  but  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States,  and  the 
chief  cities  of  Italy  were  to  be  the  scene  of  his  labours. 
He  preached  at  first  in  the  great  cathedrals,  and  then 
for  twenty-seven  years  (1605-92)  gave  popular  mis- 
sions with  an  eloquence  surpassed  only  by  his  holi- 
ness. His  "Quaresimale"  (Florence,  1679,  tr.  New 
York,  1874)  had  been  read  and  admired  by  Antonio 
Pignatrlli,  who  as  Pope  Innocent  XII  summoned  the 
missionary  to  preaen  before  him,  and  made  him 
theologian  of  the  Prnitrnliaria.  Segneri's  biographer, 
Massei,  states  distinctly  that  "I/-  Prediche  del  to  nel 
palazzo  apoHtoliro"  (Rome.  1694)  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  pontiff  and  his  Court. 

After  St.  Bernardino  of  Siena  and  Savonarola. 
Segnori  was  Italy's  greatest  orator.  He  reformed 
the  Italian  pulpit.  Marini  and  the  Marinisti  with 
the  petty  tricks  and  simpering  graces  of  the  "Sei- 


eento"  had  degraded  the  national  literature.  The 
pulpit  even  was  infected.  Segneri  at  times  stumbles 
into  the  defects  of  the  "Scicentisti",  but  his  occa- 
sional bad  taste  and  abuse  of  profane  erudition 
cannot  blind  the  impartial  critic  to  his  merits. 
The  "Quaresimale",  the  "Prediche",  the  "Pane- 
gyriei  Saori"  (Florence,  1684,  translated  by  Father 
Humphrey,  London,  1877),  stamp  him  as  a  great 
orator.  His  qualities  are  a  vigour  of  reasoning,  a 
strategist  's  marshalling  of  converging  proofs  and  argu- 
ments, which  recall  Bourdalouc;  a  richness  of  imag- 
ination which  the  French  Jesuit  does  not  possess; 
a  deep  and  melting  pathos.  He  is  particularly  co- 
gent in  refutation ;  to  harmony  of  thought  and  plan, 
he  unites  a  Dorian  harmony  of  phrase;  he  is  full  of 
unction,  priestly,  and  popular.  He  has  two  sources 
of  inspiration,  his  love  ol  Cod  and  of  the  people  be- 
fore him.  To  his  oratorical  powers,  he  added  the 
seal  of  an  apostle  ami  the  austerities  of  a  great 
penitent.  All  this  readily  explains  his  wonderful 
success  with  people  naturally  emotional  and  deeply 
Catholic.  Entire  districts  flocked  to  hear  him;  ex- 
traordinary graces  and  favours  marked  his  career. 
His  triumphs  left  him  simple  as  a  child.  In  his 
theological  discussion  with  his  superior-general. 
Thyrsus  Gonzales,  who  was  a  firm  champion  of 
Probabiliorism,  he  combined  the  respect  and  obe- 
dience of  the  subject  with  the  reasonable  and  manly 
independence  of  the  trained  thinker  (of.  "I^ettere 
sulla  Materia  del  Probabile"  in  vol.  IV  of  "Open?", 
Venice.  1748).  Segneri  wrote  also  "11  penitcnte  is-, 
truito''  (Bologna,  1669);  "II  confessoro  istruito" 
(Brescia,  1672);  "La  Manna  dell  anima"  (Milan, 
1683.  tr.  London,  New  York,  1892);  "II  Cristiano 
istruito"  (Florence,  1686);  "L'  Incredulo  sensa 
Bcusa"  (Florence,  1690).  His  complete  works  (cf. 
Sommervogel)  have  been  frequently  edited:  at 
Parma,  1701;  Venice,  1712-58;  Turin,  1855,  etc. 
The  "Quaresimale"  has  been  printed  at  least  thirty 
times.  Some  of  Segneri's  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  Arabic.  Hallam  criticizes  Segneri  unfairly ; 
Ford  is  more  just  in  his  appreciation. 

Mimh,  Htm  ragvuaglio  delta  Vita  del  Vrn.  Smo  di  Dio  il 
Padre  Paolo  Srgnrrt  (Florence.  Parma,  1701).  tr.  in  no.  27  of 
the  Oratory  Series  (l^miton.  1861);  TlHA»oacHI.  Storia  dtila 
Utteratura  tlaliana  (M.idena.  1771-82),  VIII;  FaBROm.  IV* 
Italurum  (Pina.  1788-90);  PatrionaKI-Boicro,  Menolagio 
(Roriw.  1850);  Atumio.  Isziani  di  Bloourma  Sacra  (Turin. 
1859).  I.  Ixrlurr  vi,  II.  I .wlii it  xxvi.  ini,  III,  lecture 
vi  vii;  FoKP.  Sermone  from  thr  Quareeimale.  mlh  a  preface! 
rtliUina  to  the  author  (London,  I860)  Protectant;  Hallam,  In- 
trod.  to  the  Lit.  of  Europe  (N'ew  York.  1841),  II.  2«;  DK  Coppier, 
he  P.  Segneri  conevUrt 
Trebri, 
MORRIS, 
CU»mbUre.  _ 

Bellosi.  /'  tiernto  (Milan.  1809);  Ta^-hi-Venturi.  Lettere 
inedite  di  P.  Sevnrri  .  .  .  intorno  all  opera  ^tgnrrvtna  "  La 
Concordia"  (Florence,  1003);  BruJARELU.  /'  P.  Srgnen  e  la 
dioceti  di  Mndigluina  (Sahuto.  1908);  Bauuoahtnkr.  Die  flee- 
chifhte  der  Wtmiteralur,  VI  Band,  Die  0aKrnieche  IMcmlur  tfH, 
I.nui»  101 1)-  Ciritla  Catloiiai.3r<l  Serin,  VIII.  454;  15th  Senos. 
XII.  257;  IfRhSeriea.  V..U4:  ISthSerin.  V.  142;  P- 
J9iW.  d*  la  C.  Hr  J..  VII;  FoksaciaJU,  P~ 
e.  1808). 

c 


mm?  Orattvr  in  Btudee  (Der.,  1878); 


ii,  //  Quareeimale,  ton  diseorto  ed  oniiiri  (Turin,  1883); 
m.  The  Lighle  in  Praifrr  of  the  Vrn.  Pre.  de  la  I'urnle,  itr  la 
litre   and  the  Ret.  Pr.  P.  Segneri.  S.J.  (London.  IBM); 


Segni  (Signinsib),  in  the  Province  of  Rome. 
The  citv,  situated  on  a  hill  in  the  Monti  I-epini 
overlooks  the  valley  of  the  river  Sacco.  There  still 
exist  the  double  enclosure  of  a  eyolopean  wall  and 
the  gates,  the  architrave  of  which  is  a  large  monolith; 
one  of  these  is  the  famous  Porta  Saracinesea.  There 
are  also  the  ruins  of  a  church  (St.  Peter's)  and  some 
underground  excavations,  which  recall  Etruscan 
influence.  Under  Tarquin  the  I»roud,  of  Etruscan 
origin,  it  became  a  colony.  With  other  Latin  cities  it 
rebelled  against  Rome  more  than  once.  On  several 
occasions  it  served  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  popes, 
and  Eugcnius  III  erected  a  palace  there.  In  the 
twelfth  century  it  came  into  possession  of  the  Conti 
Marsi,  which  family  gave  four  members  to  the  papal 
ranks    In  1558  it  was  sacked  by  the  forces  of  the 
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Duke  of  Alba  in  the  war  against  Paul  IV;  immense 
booty  was  captured,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  other 
towns  of  the  Campagna  had  fled  thither.  Segni 
is  the  birthplace  of  Pope  fit.  Vitalianus  and  of  the 
physician  Lzio  Cleti.  The  Cappella  Conti  in  the 
cathedral  is  worthy  of  admiration  The  first  known 
bishop  of  Segni  is  Sanctulus  (about  494);  among  his 
successors  are:  St.  Bruno  (1079),  who  wrote  an  ex- 
cellent commentary  on  the  Scripture*;  Trasmundo 
(112.1),  deposed  for  supporting  Anacletus  II,  the 
anti-pope;  on  his  repentance  he  was  restored;  under 
John  III  (1138),  St.  Thomas  a  Becket  was  canonized 
in  the  cathedral  (1173);  LucioFazini  (1482),  renowned 
for  his  erudition;  Fra  Bernardino  Callini  (1541), 
wrote  the  life  of  St.  Bruno;  Giuseppe  Panfili,  O.S.A. 
(l.r)70),  deposed  and  imprisoned  on  account  of  his 
misdeeds;  Paolo  Ciotti  (1784),  who  governed  the 
diocese  with  great  wisdom  during  the  Revolution. 
The  diocese  is  immediately  subject  to  the  Holy  See; 
it  contains  12  parishes;  58  secular  and  18  regular 
priests;  20,000  inhabitants;  3  houses  of  religious  and 
8  of  nuns;  a  college  for  young  boyB  and  5  educational 
establishments  for  young  girls. 
CArrcixrm,  /.<■  chute  if Italia,  II  (Venice.  1887). 

U.  Benigni. 

Segorbe  (or  Casxf.li.6n  de  la  Plana),  Diocese 
ok  (BBOOramatS,  or  Cakxellionenbis),  in  Spain, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Castell6n  and  Teruel,  on  the 
east  by  CostclkJn,  on  the  south  by  Valencia,  and  on 
the  west  by  Valencia  and  Teruel,  has  its  jurisdiction 
in  the  civil  Provinces  of  Castell6n,  Valencia,  Teruel, 
and  Cuenca  It  is  suffragan  of  Valencia,  and  its  capi- 
tal, containing  75tX)  inhabitants,  is  also  the  capital  of 
the  Province  of  Castell6n  de  la  Plana.  This  city, 
though  the  capit  al  of  a  province,  has  no  episcopal  see: 
by  the  Concordat  of  1851  the  See  of  Tortosa,  to  which 
diocese  a  large  part  of  the  province  belongs,  is  to  be 
transferred  to  it.  According  to  the  common  opinion, 
Segorbe  is  the  ancient  Segobriga,  of  which  Pliny 
speaks  as  the  capital  of  Ccltihena.  For  this  reason 
it  is  probable  that  the  town  has  been  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  from  very  early  times;  however,  no  name 
of  any  Bishop  of  Segorbe  is  known  earlier  than  Pro- 
culus,  who  signed  in  the  Third  Council  of  Toledo. 
Porcanus  Mated  at  the  Council  of  Gundemar;  An- 
tonius.  at  the  fourth  of  Toledo;  Floridius,  at  the 
seventh:  Eusietus,  at  the  ninth  and  tenth;  Memorius, 
at  I  he  eleventh  ami  twelfth;  Olipa,  at  the  thirteenth; 
Antenus  at  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth.  After  this  we 
have  no  information  of  its  bishops  until  the  Arab  in- 
yasKin,  when  its  church  was  converted  into  a  mosque, 
in  1172  Pedro  Ruiz  de  Azagra,  son  of  the  I^orrl  of 
Betel  a  .took  the  city  of  Albarracln,  and  succeeded  in 
establishing  there  a  bishop  (Martin).  Who  took  the  title 
Of  Ambnreu*,  and  afterwards  that  of  Scqrimcente, 
thinking  that  Albarracln  was  nearer  to  the  ancient 
Segobriga  than  to  Ercavica.  or  Areahrica.  When 
HegOrtw  was  eonmiered  by  Jaime  I  in  1245.  its  church 
*as  purified  and  J.meno.  Bishop  of  Albarracln  took 

VhT^T  f  *■  Pn  ,,isho''8  "f  Valcn^pp£ed 
£7  A7mu  "f  IVralta  entered  the  church  of 
n7™      ,V  fVr°  °f  "V™     Thp  ^ntroversv  being 

ShUni  ,J  terntor>-  restored  to  them;  but  the 
cnntfmi  I  V  V~.  s"J>r'^"«l.  »nd  the  Mahu  quo 
continued.   In  1571  Franckco  Bote  Ralasar  being 

2*"r**>     Kminent  among  the  bishops  of  the  latter 

cl ™ Z ' liU,",fi,a  Vr"Z-.  Wh°  the  frnudulen 

IW  ,  .T'1,  rn  ,,m°"  DomhW9  Canubio.  the 
Historic «  22?  I  r;"""i";  *W»a^  author  of  various 
his t.  nral  vorks  „re  worthy  of  mention. 

reborn  m  Z  t  '  onw  :i  "P*"^  been  completely 
An  ,  H  :i  ",:,n,n"r  thai  M  I"— rv  -s  no  trace  of 
0^01,      '7'       Is  by  a  bridge  with 

CIOI8tcr  ■rc  buill  on  a  trajH-zoidal  ground-plan. 


The  restoration  was  completed  in  1534;  and  in  1795 
the  nave  was  lengthened,  and  new  altars  added,  in  the 
episcopate  of  Lorenzo  Haedo.  Segorbe  possessed  a 
castle,  in  which  King  Martin  of  Aragon  lived  and  held 
his  court;  but  the  demolition  of  this  building  was  be- 
gun in  1785,  and  its  materials  were  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  hospital  and  Caaa  de  Mitericordia. 
The  seminary*  is  in  the  Jesuit  college  given  by  Carlos 
III.  The  convents  of  the  Dominicans,  Franciscans,  the 
Augustinian  nuns,  and  the  Charterhouse  (Carluja)  of 
Valdecristo  have  been  converted  to  secular  uses. 

Itnu-AaFiLAH.  E pitcopnlooium  Seoobneente;  Vimin«t»t. 
AntwUnUuItt  <lt  la  lot.  Cat.  ilr  Segorbe,  etc.  (Valencia,  1084); 
ViLLAXcrv*.  I'ioiV  lilrrario.  III.  IV;  Fl6ru.  Btp.  Sagrada.  VIII 
(Mmlriil.  1800):  Llohexte,  Valencia  ill  Btpana  nil  monumrnloi 
(Barecloaa,  1887). 

Ram6n  Rriz  Amado. 

Segovia,  Diocese  ok  (Seooviexsis,  Seoovlb). 
in  Spain,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Valladolid. 
Burgos,  and  Soria;  on  the  east  by  Guadalajara;  on 
the  south  by  Madrid:  on  the  west  by  Avila  and  Valla- 
dolid. It  extends  through  the  civil  Provinces  of 
Segovia,  Valladolid,  Burgos,  and  Avila.  The  episcopal 
city  has  a  population  of  about  15000.  In  ancient 
times  this  region  was  within  the  country  of  the  Are- 
vaci.  anil,  according  to  Pliny,  belonged  to  the  juridi- 
cal ctmt'tntun  of  Clunia  in  Hispania  Carthagi- 
nensis.  As  to  the  origin  of  the  diocese,  the  spurious 
chronicle  attributed  to  Flavius  Dexter  pretends  that 
its  first  bishop  was  Hierothcus,  the  master  of  Diony- 
sius  the  Arcopagitc,  and  disciple  of  St.  Paul.  This 
trailition,  propagated  by  false  chronicles,  has  l>cen 
refuted  by  a  Segovian,  the  Marques  de  Mondejar. 
It  is  more  probable  that  Segovia  belonged  to  the 
Diocese  of  Palencia  until  the  year  .r>27,  when,  a  cer- 
tain bishop  having  Is-cn  consecrated  in  violation  of 
the  eanon  law,  the  metropolitan  of  Toledo,  Montanus, 


Cm. Hi  ii  or  no;  Hcu  r  Cuoem.  Stooru.  '"50 


assigned  to  him  for  his  becoming  support  the 
of  Segovia.  Coca,  and  Brilalbo.  which  he  was  ' 
keep  for  life     As  S,.K„via  had  him  for  its  bishop 
his  death,  whi<  h  did  not  take  place  for  some  k  ngtn  »• 
time,  it  then  claimed  the  right  to  name  a  \ 0( 
demand  favoured  bv  the  great  size  of  the  Diocese 
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Pali-aria,     ll  is  certain  that,  ill  5S<),  Pet  rus  signed  :ts 

Bishop  of  Segovia  in  the  Third  Council  of  Toledo; 
in  King  Gundemar's  synod,  Minicianus  signed  (610); 
in  the  Fuurtli  to  the  Eighth  Councils  of  Toledo,  Auser- 
icus;  in  the  Eleventh  (675),  Sinduitus;  in  the  Twelfth 
to  the  Fifteenth,  Deodatus;  in  the  Sixteenth  (693), 
Decentius. 

In  their  conquest  of  Spain,  the  Mussulmans  took 
Segovia  soon  after  conquering  Tolcilo,  about  714. 
With  this  calamity  is  associated  the  legend  of  St. 
Frutos,  the  patron  of  the  city,  who  lived  as  a  solitary 
in  the  northern  mountains  of  the  province,  with  hi 
brother  and  sister,  Valentine  and  Engracia,  and  re- 
ceived the  Segovian  fugitives.  There  is  a  fissure  in 
the  rocks  which  is  called  "la  Hendidura  de  San  Fru- 
tos" (the  Gash  of  St.  Frutos),  and  the  legend  runs 
that,  as  the  Saracens  were  about  to  pans  that  spot, 
the  saint  went  out  to  meet  them  and,  with  his  staff, 
drew  a  line  beyond  which  they  must  not  come,  ujion 
which  the  mountain  opened,  making  this  chasm. 
The  site  of  this  monastic  colony  of  fugitives  was 
granted,  after  the  reconquest,  to  the  monks  of  Silos 
(1076),  and  the  priory  of  San  Frutos  was  founded. 
To  the  period  of  the  Reconquest  also  belongs  the 
tradition  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Fuenciscla,  an 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  which  takes  it*  name 
from  the  peak  rising  above  Las  Fuentes  (Fuenciscla 
being  derived  from  fans  ttttilans,  "dripping  well"). 
A  cleric  hid  this  image  in  one  of  the  vaults  of  the 
cathedral,  supposed  to  have  been  what  is  now  the 
parish  church  of  San  Gil,  in  which  the  tombs,  accord- 
ing to  Mondejar,  are  those  of  the  ancient  bishops. 
After  the  Reconquest  the  imago  was  placed  over  the 
door  of  the  old  cathedral.  An  Arabic  inscription  of 
(MM),  cut  on  a  capital,  proves  that  Segovia  was  at  that 
time  subject  to  Abdcrramdn  III;  the  Mozarabs. 
however,  preserved  t  heir  religious  worship  there  and 
for  some  time  had  bishojw,  of  whom  Uderedo  governed 
the  diocese  in  040,  as  appears  in  a  deed  of  gift  made  by 
him  to  the  llishoi)  of  Ix-on,  which  Fray  Atanasio  de 
Lobera,  in  his  "History  of  I>eon",  testifies  to.having 
seen.  After  that  Segovia  was,  as  the  Toletan  Annals 
tell  us,  "deserted  for  manv  years".  It  is  beyond 
question,  however,  that.  Christians  inhabited  it  in 
1072,  when  it  was  laid  waste  by  Alamun,  King  of 
Toledo,  who,  according  to  the  Arab  historians  quoted 
by  Luis  de  Marmol,  made  bold  to  levy  war  against 
Sancho  II.    The  final  restoration  of  Segovia  took 

Elace  in  108S;  Count  Raymond  of  Burgundy,  son-in- 
iw  of  Alfonso  VI,  repcopled  it  with  mountainecra 
of  Northern  Spain,  from  Galicia  to  Rioja. 

Alfonso  VII  re-established  the  episcopal  see,  the 
first  bishop,  Pedro,  being  consecrated  on  25  January, 
1120,  according  to  the  Toletan  Annals,  although 
Pedro  had  already  signed  the  Council  of  Oviedo  as 
Bishop  of  Segovia  in  1115.  The  council  placed 
under  his  authority  the  quarter  of  the  city  lying 
between  the  Gate  of  St.  Andrew  and  the  castle;  in 
1122  Alfonso  1  of  Aragon  made  other  grants  to  him. 
and  in  1123  Queen  Urraca  gave  him  the  towns  and 
domains  of  Turegano  and  Cahallar.  Callistus  II 
confirmed  all  this  in  the  Bull  of  9  April,  1 123,  in  which 
the  events  leading  up  to  the  restoration  are  explained. 
Alfonso  VII  was  in  Segovia  on  many  occasions,  on 
one  of  which  he  restored  jM-aee  between  its  bishop 
and  the  Bishop  of  Palcneia,  who  had  lieen  quarrel- 
ing alsmt  the  jurisdiction  over  certain  towns.  Pedro 
was  Hiirceedccl,  on  his  death  in  114K,  by  Juan,  who 
was  soon  after  promoted  to  the  See  of  Toledo,  and 
Vicente,  who  died  about  the  same  time  as  Alfonso, 
the  Emperor.  Sancho  III,  shortly  before  his  death, 
granted  Navarres  to  Bishop  Guillermo  (13  July, 
1 1 58).  In  1 161  the  Laras  took  Segovia  from  Alfonso 
VIII,  then  a  child  of  five  years,  who  yielded  also  the 
fourth  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  cathedral.  Bishop 
Gutierre  Giron  perished,  with  the  Segovians  whom 
he  was  leading,  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  Alarcos. 


In  1192  the  fifth  Bishop  of  Segovia  from  the  restora- 
tion had  been  succeeded  by  Gonxalo;  he  was  followed 
by  Gonzalo  Miguel,  who  lived  until  1211. 

On  the  re-establishment  of  the  see,  attention  was 
naturally  turned  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  cathedral. 
Certain  documents  of  1130  speak  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Maria  its  in  course  of  being  founded,  and  in  1144 
it  is  mentioned  us  having  been  founded,  from  which 
Diego  de  Colmenares,  the  historian  of  Segovia,  infers 
that  it  must  have  been  finished  at  that  time.  It 
certainly  was  not  consecrated,  however,  until  16 
July,  1228,  by  the  papal  legate,  John,  Bishop  of 
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Sahina.  Situated  on  an  esplanade  to  the  cast  of  the 
castle,  it  retains  only  a  suggestion  of  its  Byzantine 
structure,  as  it  was  entirely  destroyed  in  the  War  of 
the  Commons,  when  the  Comuncros  used  it  as  a  base 
of  attack  on  the  neighbouring  castle.  The  relics 
and  treasures  of  the  basilica  were  saved  in  the  church 
of  S.  Clara,  in  the  Plaza  Mayor,  to  which  they  were 
transferred  in  solemn  procession  on  25  October,  1522. 
About  1470  Bishop  Juan  Arias  Davila  undertook  the 
construction  of  a  fine  cloister,  which,  in  1524,  Juan 
Campero  caused  to  be  removed,  stone  by  stone,  to 
the  site  of  the  new  cathedral.  The  structure  of  the 
cloister  being  closelv  connected  with  the  episcopal 
dwelling,  the  same  bishop.  Arias  Davila,  transferred 
the  latter  to  the  west  of  the  church  and  there  the 
bishops  continued  to  reside  even  after  the  cathedral 
was  transferred,  until,  about  the  year  1750,  they 
moved  into  the  episcopal  palace  in  the  Plaza  de  han 
Estehan,  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Munllo 
y  Argaiz.  The  older  dwelling  was  not  totally  de- 
molished until  1816.  .  . 

The  old  cathedral  having  been  irreparably  de- 
st roved,  Bishop  Fadrique  de  Portugal  selected,  as  a 
foundation  for  the  new,  the  Church  of  S.  Clara,  which 
the  nuns  had  left  when  they  were  incorporated  with  the 
communitv  of  S.  Antonio  el  Real.  On  24  May,  1525, 
Diego  de  Rivera,  Bishop  of  Segovia,  inaugurated  the 
laying  of  the  foundations,  and  on  8  June  solemnly 
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blessed  the  first  atone  and,  with  Gil  de  Hontaffdn  as 
master,  began  the  works  of  the  western  side  at  the 
spot  called  Ifticrta  del  Pcrd6n  (the  Gate  of  Pardon)- 
Hontafwn  was  succeeded,  after  six  years,  by  ma 
overseer,  Garcia  Cubillas.    On  14  August,  15oX,  the 
new  church  was  consecrate* I,  and  the  mortal  remains 
of  Pedro,  son  of  Knrique  11,  as  well  as  of  many  pre- 
lates, were  transferred  to  it.    Not  untd  the  entry  ol 
Anne  of  Austria,  bridc-clect  of  Philip  H.  in  lo7(>, 
were  the  ruins  of  the  old  cathedral  razed,  so  as  to 
clear  the  way  to  the  castle.    In  August,  loJM,  Kotl- 
rigo  Gil  laid  the  foundations  of  the  mam  choir.  In 
1615  the  tower,  burned  down  the  year  before,  was 
constructed  under  the  ilirection  of  Juan  do  Magaguren. 
The  barroquc  stone  portal  of  the  north  transept  was 
1620  by  Pedro  de  Brizuela.  Francisco 


de^Campo  Aguero  and  Francisco  Viadero  executed 
the  sacristy,  the  sanctuary,  the  archivium.  and  the 
chapter  house.    The  brilliant  windows  which  give 
its  character  to  this  cathedral  are  the  work  of  Fran- 
cisco Herrainz.   The  style  of  the  structure  a  pure 
Gothic,  with  three  naves  and  lateral  chapels.  It 
was  consecrated  in  1768,  and  its  floor  wasflagKwl 
between  1789  and  1792.    The  rotable,  executed  by 
Sabbat ini  in  1768,  at  the  expense  of  Carlos  III,  is 
out  of  harmony  with  the  style  of  the  magmfieent 
church.    Among  the  chapels,  the  last  one  on  the 
Gospel  side,  with  the  "Nuestra  Seftora  de  Piedad 
of  Juan  Junt  of  Vnlladolid,  merits  special  notice. 
In  the  chapel  through  which  access  is  gained  to  the 
cloister  is  the  "Cristo  del  Consuelo",  as  wcU  as  the 
tombs  of  Bishops  Raimundo  de  Losana  and  Diego  dc 
Covarrubias.  .  , 

Segovia  has  some  very  "Id  parish  churches,  which, 
with  their  square  Romanesque  towers,  were  certainly 
built  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.  A 
celebrated  one  is  that  of  San  Miguel;  its  Gothic  struc- 
ture collapsed  in  1532,  and  the  rebuilding  of  it  in  its 
present  form  was  completed  in  1558.  It  contains 
the  tomb  of  the  famous  Andres  Laguna.  physician 
to  Julius  III  and  to  Charles  V.  San  Estcban,  oppo- 
site the  bishop's  palace,  has  the  most  beautiful 
Dyiant  ine  tower  in  Spain.  In  San  Juan  dc  los  Gabal- 
leros  (St.  John  of  the  Knights)  repose  the  remains  of 
Diego  de  Colmenarea,  the  historian  of  Segovia,  who 
was  parish  priest  of  that  church.  The  parish  churches 
of  San  Gil  and  San  Bias  dispute  between  them  the 
honour  of  having  licen  the  original  cathedral,  lhe 
former  was  rebuilt  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  Bishop 
Raimundo  de  I-osana.  They  are  both  in  rums. 
King  Juan  I  instituted  in  the  cathedral  of  Segovia 
an  order  of  knighthood,  that  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (1390). 

The  city  possesses  a  famous  Roman  aqueduct, 
probablv  built  bv  Trajan;  in  the  Plaza  del  Azoguejo 
its  arches  are  92  feet  in  height;  it  is 3000  (Spanish) 
feet  in  length,  and  has  one  hundred  and  seventy 
arches,  thirty-six  of  which  were  reconstructed  by 
Juan   de   Eseobcdo,  a   Hicronymite  friar  (1484- 
1489) .    The  cast  le  (aUAzar)  of  Segovia,  which  Alfonso 
VI  caused  to  be  built  in  1075,  is  a  remarkable  struc- 
ture.   It  has  a  lofty  rectangular  tower,  known  as 
that  of  Don  Juan  it,  and  several  other  round  ones 
surmounted  with  high  conical  roofs.    In  it  Carlos 
III  established  the  Artillery  Academy  which  remained 
there  until  1S62,  when  a  conflagration  occurred  which 
compelled  its  removal  to  the  old  Franciscan  convent. 
Tin-  seminary,  founded  by  Bishop  Antonio  Marcos 
de  Llanes  (1791),  is  under  the  invocation  of  Sts. 
Frutos  and  Ildefonso.    In  this  diocese  Is  the  royal 
estate  of  San  Ildefonso,  or  I-a  Granja,  the  summer 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  built  by  Philip  V 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  hermitage  dedicated  to  S. 
Ildefonso  and  an  estate  (granja)  granted  by  the 
Catholic  monarch*  to  the  Hieronyinitcs  of  Parral. 
Part  of  the  royal  estate,  too,  is  formed  by  the  colle- 
giate church  founded  bv  Philip  V  and  restored  by 
Fernando  VII. 
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In  addition  to  .utter,  cited  in  the  body  of  thi. 
at»o:  fSSm,  BtpatU,  Sagriuin.  VIII   M«dnd.  »*4.^.c\?*"^ 
.Srm.rwi  in  K.pufto,  «u.  monummlo, ,  (Barcelona,  18M);  MMOft 
IHcc  teogT:  XIV  (Madrid.  1849);  G.BM*w»r.  MmI.  »">•  * 
(Barcelona).  Ra»|6n  RCIZ  AMADO. 

Segur.  Louis  Gaston  de,  prelate  and  French 
apologist,  b.  15  April,  1820,  in  Paris;  d.  9*»»V»"t 
in  t  he  same  city.    He  was  descended  on  his  prt«rt 
aide  from  the  Marquis  of  Segur— Marshal  of  rrancc 
and  Minister  of  Louis  XVI,  who  occupied  this  posi- 
tion during  the  participation  of  France  in  the  war 
of  emancipation  of  the  United  States-from  the  Comtc 
de  Segur,  companion  of  Ufayettc  in  .\menca,  and 
on  KLternarsidc  was  descended  from  the 
Count  Rostopchine  who  burned  Moscow  in  181-  « 
wrest  it  bom  Napoleon.    After  his  h«m»IUtkq  fog 
a  comparative  indifference  to  religion  he  experienced 
a  remarkable  fervour;  entering  ^e  diplomatic^ rur^, 
he  was  made  attach*  to  the  Embassy  at  Home  in 
1842,  but  the  following  year  he deft  this  post  and  even 
gave  up  painting,  for  which  he  had  excellent  tote 
and  m  ichtalent,  to  enter  the  Seminary  of  hwnt 
Inland  to  prepare  himself  for  the  priesthood,  to 
which  he  was  ordained  m  1847.    Thcncefortn  ne 
dedicated  himself  to  the  evangelization  of  the  people 
in  Paris'  the  children,  the  poor,  the  impnwned  ed- 
died whom  he  was  the  volunteer  and  gratuitous 
Slain  Spied  his  ministry  until  he  W-gf*g 
to  he  auditor  of  the  Rota  for  France  at  Home-  ^ 
remained  in  this  position  for  four  years,  taMWJ 
with  the  affectionate  esteem  of  Pius    X  wdjjj 
the  friendship  of  many  personages  of  the  pon t  cat 
and  diplomatic  Court,    ke  united  with  b»  judgj 
functions  some  po  tical  negotiations  which .>!M»1(T 
IlfffiJfidX  him,  and  also  mtortnt*" to rt. 
French  soldiers  in  the  garrison  at  Rome.    .jw  . 
SSffi  h  -J  obliged  to  W'gJS 
duties  in  1856;  he  returned  to  Pans  »ith 
and  privileges  of  the  episcopate,  the  title  ana  n  > 
of  which  his  infirmity  prevented i  him  from  rm 
L.    His  life  was  devoted  to  ^ofltajl^ 


ami  uTreligious  works.    The  e^f  among  tta^ 
the  patronage  of  young  ^™W^tfo„  and 
workingmenTs  societies,  c^Wastical 
seminaries,  military  chaplaincies  and '  ^  evanR 
tion  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris.    To  each  of  tn «* 
he  gave  unstintedly  his  time,  his  care,  his  \ ;  rear n  if 
his  money,  and  that  of  others  of  whom  1 h,  -ask  rdi 
without  false  pride.    Among  his  undertakm^.  " 


without  false  pride.  .Among  his  ^ 

on  of  the  Faith.    After  founding 
^^abffl  it  in  fortjr  ***** 


with  the  St. 
fence  and 
this  de 
France  in 


francs  in 
for  ita  development. 


a  year  after  its  foundation  (WWJ. 

*  Whence  died  it  nund^l 
\;9TO>)5    associates    eollectetl    "nnuallyJW  ,o 
francs,  and  extended  its  .tctiv.t.es  and  b cne 
France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Spain,  and  even  to  l 

Besides  his  apoatotate  and  ministry  f« 
engaged  in  writing.    In  ^l^^^J^ 
form  "Reponse*  aux  objections  les  plus  « I 
contre  la  religion";  it  met  with  considers  its  k, 
At  the  time  of  his  death  700,000  manv 
in  France  and  Belgium  witbout^tm^»«a 
editions  in  It.il an  German,  Englwh  »»»  rclion 
even  in  the  Hindu  language.    Alter  ni» 
with  blindriess  hi.  works  multiplied "g^ffeA- 
were  d.-stineil  to  make  known  or  drfena^ 
ideas  concerning  questions  which  "gSTSb W 
attention;  others  to  extend  or  to  connrn  |o 
*o  ate  of  preaching  in  formmg  ^^lJhj£S> 
the  interior  life.    To  the  first  "^^tgPd^ 
others  the  "Cnunenee  sur  le  proU-stantMne  „ 
"loPapc"  (18*V0);    "le  Denier  de  Saint 
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(1861);  "la  Divinity  do  Notre  Seigneur  Jesus 
Chris! "  (1802);  "lea  objections  jiopulaires  con t re 
Tencvclique  (Quanta  mm]"  (1809);  "Los  Francs- 
Miteoiu'7  (1807):  "le  Pane  est  infailliblo"  (1S70); 
"I'Keolo  sans  Dieu"  (1873).  To  the  second  class 
belong  among  others:  "lew  Instructions  familicrcs 
sur  toutes  les  verites  de  la  religion"  (1803);  "Notions 
fundamentalcs  sur  la  piete  (1803);  "La  piete  et  la 
vie  interieuro"  (1804);  "Jesus  vivant  en  nous" 
(of  which  an  Italian  translation  was  put  on  the  Index) 
(1809);  "La  piete  enseignec  aux  enfants"  (1804). 
One  need  not  seek  in  these  works  vast  learning  nor 
didactic  discussions.  The  author  did  not  strive  for 
this;  he  intended  his  apologetic  books  for  the  |>eople 
and  for  all  who  ignored  religion.  They  were  mostly 
brief  pamphlets,  vigilant,  full  of  vivacity  and  spirit, 
written  with  a  frankness  wholly  French  in  a  popular 
style,  sprinkled  with  caustic  irony  and  Parisian 
pleasantries.  In  his  ascot  ioal  works  he  aimed  above 
all  to  spread  the  true  principles  of  Catholic  spirit- 
uality in  opposition  to  the  old  traditions  of  Jansenism 
and  Gallieanism.  His  zeal  was  crowned  with  success, 
his  little  books  attained  numerous  editions.  Thus 
at  his  death  then-  had  been  sold  44,000  copies  of 
his  "Instructions  familieres",  h Li  works  "LoPape", 
"  La  Communion",  and  "La  Confession"  were  issued 
to  the  number  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies. 
His  complete  works  have  been  edited  in  ten  volumes 
(Paris,  1870-7);  since  have  appeared  "Cent  cin- 
quante  beaux  miracles  de  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes" 
(2  vols.  Paris,  1882);  "Journal  d'un  voyage  en 
Italie"  (Paris,  1822);  "Lettres  de  Mgr  de  Segur" 
(2  vols.  Paris,  1882). 

MarqI'1*  de  HioXM.  Mgr  <tt  Sfgur,  Soutenirt  ft  rfritt  <fun 

Antoine  Degert. 

Sepur,  Sophie  Robtopchine,  Comtebse  de,  b. 
1797;  d.  1874.  Her  father  was  General  Rostop- 
chine  who  ordered  the  city  of  Moscow  to  be  set  on  fire 
after  the  battle  of  Borodino  (1812)  and  thus  com- 
pelled Najwleon  to  begin  his  disastrous  retreat  from 
Russia.  She  married  Eugene  Comte  de  Segur, 
grandson  of  Louis  Philippe  de  Segur,  and  nephew  of 
Philippe  Paul  de  Segur,  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
officers  in  the  imperial  armv  and  author  of  "Histoire 
de  Napoleon  et  de  la  grande  armcc  pendant  I'annoe 
1812"  which  had  more  than  fifteen  editions  and  was 
translated  into  most  of  the  European  languages. 
Mme.  de  Segur  was  a  woman  of  culture  and  uncom- 
mon literary  talent.  She  contributed  a  number  of 
stories  to  the  " Bibliotheque  Rose",  a  collection  of 
short  novels  for  voung  people;  among  them  are: 
"Pauvre  Blaise"  (Paris,  1802);  "Lc  General  Doura- 
kine"  (Paris,  1804);  "Un  bon  petit  diable"  (Paris, 
1805);  "Les  vacances",  (Paris,  1S05);  "Lemauvais 
genie"  (Paris,  1807).  Pierre  Marique. 

Segusio,  Henry  of.  See  Henry  or  Segcbio, 
Blessed. 

Sehna  (Sihnah),  Diocese  ok  (Sehanensip),  a 
Chaldean  see,  governed  by  a  patriarchal  adminis- 
trator with  episcopal  rank.  It  was  erected  in  1853, 
its  subjects  being  partly  in  Persia  and  partly  in 
Turkey  at  Sulcimanich.  It  is  likely  to  be  united  to 
the  See  of  Kerkuk.  The  diocese  was  in  fact  admin- 
istered by  the  Archbishop  of  Kerkuk  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  contains  700  Catholics, 
5  priests,  2  primary  schools,  and  2  chapels.  Sehna  or 
Sinna,  the  principal  town,  is  in  Persia. 

Rrru,  ,U  HJHmt  t  hrttu-n.  I.  \Xl;  MU».  CalK  (Rome.  IftOT), 
874. 

S.  Vailhe\ 

Soldi,  Johavn  Gabriel,  poet,  author  of  the  pres- 
ent Austrian  national  hymn,  b.  at  Vienna.  21  June, 
1804;  d.  there  ,  17  July.  1875.  The  family  of  Seidl 
was  of  Swiss  origin,  Johunn's  grandparent*  having 


settled  in  Austria.  The  poet's  father  is  described 
as  an  able  lawyer,  ami  his  mother  as  a  goal  housewife. 
After  passing  through  the  gymnasium  with  the  great- 
est success,  their  only  son  attended  the  university 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  to  devote  the  then  usual  two 
years  to  philosophy  On  the  completion  of  this 
l>eriod,  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence, but  the  early  death  of  his  father  compelled 
him  to  support  himself  antl  his  mother  by  acting  as 
private  tutor.  Consequently  he  exchanged  juris- 
prudence for  pedagogy,  passed  his  qualifying  examina- 
tion in  this  faculty  in  1827,  and  two  years  later  was 
appointed  to  the  state  gymnasium  in  Cilli.  Before 
moving  thither  he  married  Therese  Schleainger,  who 
bore  hun  two  children.  The  laudatory  necrologies, 
which  a  false  rejK-rt  of  his  death  evoked  both  at  home 
and  abroad,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  authorities, 
so  that  after  eleven  happy  years  at  Cilli  he  had  to 
return  again  to  Vienna  as  custodian  of  the  imperial 
cabinet  of  medals  and  antiques.  A  little  later  he  waa 
appoint"!  censor  of  books,  an  office  which  he  filled 
until  1848.  He  was  then  elected  corresponding,  and 
in  1851  regular,  member  of  the  Imperial  Academy  of 
Sciences.  After  his  version  of  the  Haschka  national 
anthem  had  been  declared  the  authentic  text,  honours 
were  heaped  on  the  poet:  the  knight's  cross  of  the 
Order  of  Frans  Joseph,  medal  for  art  and  science, 
the  post  of  imperial  treasurer  (1850),  and  appoint- 
ment as  ministerial  counsel  (1800).  In  18/1  he 
received  a  pension  and  was  simultaneously  invested 
with  the  Order  of  the  Iron  Crown  of  the  third  class; 
on  the  occasion  of  his  seventieth  birthday,  he  re- 
ceived the  title  and  character  of  an  aulic  councillor. 
The  town  of  Cilli  named  him  an  honorary  freeman. 
Shortly  afterwards  his  health  began  to  fail.  His 
death  was  characterized  by  the  same  piety  which 
had  marked  his  life.  In  1892  the  municipal  council 
of  Vienna  dedicated  to  him  an  honorary  grave  in  the 
Zentralfriedhof,  and  at  the  centenary  of  his  birth 
a  bust  and  memorial  tablet  were  unveiled  at  his 
former  residence  in  Cilli.  Seidl  was  a  very  fruitful 
poet  and  author,  and  the  enumeration  of  his  works 
occupies  twenty-five  pages  in  Godeke's  "Grundriss". 
Only  a  few,  however,  have  an  interest  for  modern 
readers.  Of  the  numerous  collections  of  |>oenis  the 
"Bifolien"  are  still  of  interest,  but  his  novels,  sixty 
in  number,  arc  long  forgotten.  For  drama  he  had  no 
talent,  however  much  he  Btrove  after  the  palm  of 
dramatic  poetry.  His  best  compositions  are  his 
dialectic  poems.  "Flinaerln",  of  which  many  have 
become  real  folksongs  of  Austria.  His  name  is  im- 
mortally* linked  with  his  adaptation  of  the  Austrian 
national  anthem.  As  a  scholar  Seidl  was  tirelessly 
active.  Still  prized  are  his  collections  of  legends, 
and  also  his  contribution  to  the  "Stizungsberiehtcn 
dor  kaisorlichen  Akadcmie  der  Wlssenschaftcn ", 
to  scientific,  historical,  and  geographical  journals, 
and  to  the  "  Zcitschrif t  fur  die  dstcrreichischen 
Gvmnasien",  founded  in  1850. 

'Godkkb.  OrvruiruM,  LX  (1910).  102-30.  The  moat  important 
literature  on  Seidl  aw  thr  writing*.  published  on  the  occasion  of 
the  centenary  of  hi*  birth  in  Zritsrkr.  filr  die  Mrrrrick,  (jymnwim 
ami  GrMpanmnMntrJt.  Hi*  complete  works  haw  been  edited 
by  M*x  (0  vol*..  IK71-81),  WruMACH  (4  vol*..  1904.  with  bio- 
graphical introduction,  pp.  i-Uxx).  Keki  »«  (2  vol*..  190U). 

N.  SCHEID. 

Seitz,  Alexander  Maximilian,  painter,  b.  at 
Munich,  1811;  d.  at  Rome,  1SS8.  He  studied  under 
Cornelius,  and  two  early  pictures  "Joseph  sold  by  his 
Brethren",  and  the  "Seven  Sleepers"  received  speedy 
recognition.  Heinrich  Hess  employed  him  on  the 
frescoes  in  the  Church  of  All  Saints.  After  he  had 
painted  compositions  depicting  four  of  the  sacraments, 
Cornelius  took  him  to  Rome.  Here  Seitz  found  in 
Overbook  a  man  of  the  same  religious  opinions,  with 
a  style  which  he  at  once  sought  to  make  his  own.  He 
aided  Overbeck  in  carrying  out  the  frescoes  of  the 
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Evaluate  and  Aposth*  at  Castel  Gandolfo,  and  at 
a  Tlu  r  date,  when  v^erheck  Wrength  was  no Tonger 
^to  the  task,  Scitz,  Hta  uS 

Edwig  WU,Compk  ^  (^^ck  .  .n  the 


positions  of  his  own.    W  ith  the  help  of  hi 


„,  son.  Scitz 

^inteTa  CTcTe  of  picture  of  saints,  for  Herder  of 
Cbu1g     Besides  K  -ular  co.npoHitior^aa  the 
Sn  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  common  P«£je«» 
C  he  treated  pre-eminently  scenes  and  pereona 
of  the  Old  and  NewPTe8tan»ente     His  pictures  of  the 
-  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds", . ''C^  the  fW 
of  Children"   "Awakening  of  the  Y™»»™ °! 
Nairn",  "Tribute  Money",  "Jacob  and  Emu, JWJ 
"The  Finding  of  Moses'',  arc  entirely  in  the  spirit  of 
Overbeck     A  "Mater  Amanita"  aroused  much  ad- 
m  rS  an  enthrone*!  Madonna  went  to  England^ 
The  "St  Anthony,  and  St.  Benedict",  as  engraved 
by  the  Capuchin  Bernardo  da  Monaco,  had  a .  wndc 
Popularity    Good  pictures  also  are:  "Translation  of 
^  Catherine  to  Sinai  by  angels",  and  especially  a 
round  P5.re  of  "Rest  during  the  Flight  to  Egypt  . 
In  this  three  angels  worship  Christ,  who  >'«  with  out. 
Wretched  arms  on  the  lap  of  the  mother,  whde  at  some 
distance  is  Joseph  with  the  beast  of  burden.    In  the 
SmJi  de'  Monti  at  Rome  he  painted I  ,n Jri*co  the 
return  of  the  prodigal  son  and  Christ  with  heart 
aflame.  .    .  _  ,     ,  „„  iiimuiant  H,  lit 

ffSS,  1M0);  Fowmui.  0m*.  dm  dtultcktn  Kunu  id  ™»-. 
Lriprig.  I860)-  G  GrETMAKN. 

Sejny  (Auqttbtowo)  Diocere  ok  (Sejvensis,  or 
Auou^ov.ensis),  a  diocese  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Russian  Poland  near  the  border  of  Last  Prussia, 
German  Poland.    It*  territory  formerly  belonged  to 
the  Diocese  of  Vilna,  but  upon  the  first  partition  of 
Poland  it  fell  to  Germany.   Consequently  a  separate 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  was  desired,  and  so  nus  v  u 
on  27  March,  1798,  carved  out  the  new  diocese  and 
established  its  see  at  the  Camaldolese  monastery of 
Wigry,  a  village  about  ten  miles  east  of  the  present 
city  o\  Suwalki.   This  monastery  of  Camaldoli ,  was 
founded  under  the  patronage  of  King  Jagiellom  HIS, 
and  the  Church  of  Our  Lady,  which  became  the  cathe- 
dral, is  now  the  parish  church  of  Wigry.    The  first 
bishop  of  the  diocese  was  the  celebrated  preacher 
Michael  Francis  Karpowicz  (b.  1/44;  d. 


««nr  was  Anthony  Baranowski,  and  the  r 

bXp  ™1)  £  Antnony  K-S^g*lSSt 
dral  church,  chapter  and  consistory,  the  (uonraat  «  it 
fnarv  and  the  hospital  of  St.  Simon  managed II >  the 
SSmof  Charity  The  diocese  is  divided  into ^eleven 
deaneries  and  has  a  Catholic  Wj^iSSffi 
There  are  119  parish  churches  and  WmMHUUHa 
* Tbesides  100  chapels  and  3  convents.  The  dio- 
pr^ts  4  pilars  86  semins^ 
24  Uv  religious,  besides  8  nuns  and  26  BMWW  ■ 
"2L  Owing  to  the  Russian  regulations  against 
Serving  and  postulants,  tnc regular  clergy 

,^«n«'X  (W»j«w,  1900).       Andrew  J.  Shipman. 

on  the  Kocks  .  I.  e.,  urc  iwin.j  linrkies 

trom       w'  •      ,  much  n,orc  than  lJO 

an  eastern  tnbe,  and  it  "  m"  haVing  come 
years  since  a  portyw i  of  their  ™np  ncm  ha Cafl£wlian 

mto  V  -KrUei  SSf    e  same  that 

fur  traders,  made  such  rwWeae  use oi  i  tains 
the  westernmost  bands  had  to  cm* ^  hem 
to  get  out  of  their  reach.  Jj1^  ^™  .a  "aI  ,1  Heaver 
originally  roamed  alongthc  Athabasca ^ano 
Rivers,  and  they  are  to-day  known  unuer 
of  Beavers,  claiming  now  the  valley  of  tnt  i  ea 
tween  Fort  Dunvegan  and  »P°«|t  »%g  ata  nmks, 
L.  Athabasca.    Another  ^»  brought 
which  was  due  to  an  .n^«  ^  „  embers  were 
into  existence  still  ^wft,Xt  Cmf^ 
ultimately  admitted  into  the :B ackft^ *™  £ 

under  the  name  of  S^^.^^Cv^J  pVrhap. 
not  UMlay  more  than  450,  the JWjySSE 
550,  and  the  Sarcees,  190.  By  J*™^^  nvet- 
as  much  as  from  necessity  the  W^Sl  and 
erate  nomad-.  They  have  no  n*ed  abodes,^ 
therefore  no  ullages,  or  even  eh.efsj »  ^ 
eenae  of  the  word.  The  d<  st ^  reiai 
fathom  of  famibes  are  their  only  headrn « n,  mi  thrir 
role  is  restricted  to  dircrtingthc ^vement* 
respective  bands.  \  et  the  ^kanais i  art  eru 
honest  and  moral,  though,  thorn »  » 


euccesBor  was  John  Clement  Golastewski  (b.  d. 
1820),  who  enlarged  the  Wigry  cathedral.    After  the 
third  partition  of  Poland  this  territory  was  ceded  to 
RussiaTand  in  1818  the  Church  throughout  the  Polish 
kingdom  was  reorganised.    By  a  Bull  of  Pius  \  II 
Warsaw  was  made  the  metropolitan  see  and  the  see  oi 
Wigrv  was  changwl  to  Augustowo,  a  city  founded,  in 
1561  by  King  Sigmund  Augustus,  after  whom  it  was 
named!  which  is  still  the  largest  place  in  that  section 
(population  65,690).    The  new  cathedral  and  chapter 
there  were  inaugurated  on  Deceml>or  8,  1819.    1  he 
next  bishop,  Ignatius  Czviewski,  the  first  to  ruletne 
newlv  named  diocese,  did  not  remain  at  Augustowo, 
but  changed  his  place  of  residence  in  1823  to  Sejnv,  a 
town  founded  in  1522  by  King  Sigmund  I,  and  which 
is  about  twentv  miles  east  of  Suwalki,  the  capital  ot 
the  district.    The  succeeding  bishop,  Nicholas  John 
Manugiewiez,  established  the  diocesan  seminary  in 
1S30,  and  for  manv  vears  n-sided  sometimes  at  Au- 
gustowo anil  then  at  Sejnv.   His  successor  was  Stanis- 
laus Choromanski.  afterwards  Archbishop  of  W  arsaw. 
The  next  bishop,  Strasz\-nski.  ma*le  the  old  Domini- 
can church  at  Sejnv  bis  rathednd  and  entereil  it  as 
bishop,  4  February,"  1^7.    Ho  was  in  frequent  col- 
lision with  the  Russinn  authorities,  and  on  his  death  in 
1847  the  see  wits  kept  v:w:ni1  by  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment until  ISi,:}.    Con-t:mtine  Lubionski  was  then 
"  bishop,  and  on  his  death  in  1869  at  Nowprodzie 
•  by  Bishop  Wierzbowski.    His  suc- 


honest  and  moral,  wwu  ""  ""  hnve  existed 
Sbe  in  which  polyandry'  »*^^2d\*t 
in  pre-missionary  times^  .^'^"l,0^ithout  ques- 
to  a  degree,  they  .received I  the- Gospel lg 
tinning;  but  their  habitat  and .  J™™  ired 
their  consequent  nomadic  habits,  na^  nufl. 
to  make  the  eetabhshment  of^  1f5g5*ff 
sions  among  them  ^^hJ^T  j'  thT  Catholic 
are  to-day  under  the  J  1«  reliM 

,riest.  .  Even  the  ^vf^ ^thr^vanW  of 


Driest.  Kven  tne  w^y".  "V"  T  4t,„ 
fndined,  have  steadfastly  resisted  the 


the  Protestant  ministers.         «rtnnfT.  ««W  Cu«»""  <J^, 


lir 

micB. 


Seleuclans,  a  0-'^'Kn>  name  from 
flourished  in  C.alat.a.  1  hey  ^"^J  ^'said  to  have 
Seleuciw,  who  with  a  ^^a.n  lerniias  «  fc 
propounde.1  and  taught  "^JgSSrMB  Haeres- 
Wding  to  Phii^w/tI'^nKrwaeba^«| 
,^n,  LV1  the  teaching  of  ^.S'Jhey  maintained 
the 'crudest  form  of  ^r.-ev  aierterfthat  matter 
that  God  was  mW^1'  ^"TSeded  the )  usual 
was  i-oeternal  with  Him  1  ncy  «  }  vv[\  as  to 
dualist ic  tenets  in  attributing  were  not 

matter.    In  their  system  the  sou b  oM m 
created  by  Go.1  bu  were  formed  ^m  j8t  thPV  said, 
ponents-fire  and  air  -by  angel",  ^nr 
kid  not  sit  at  the  righ  hand  of  the  tat.  ^ 
bei  ause  ( Psalm  xvm.  <>>    He  hat n  «  Chn» 
in  the  sun"  must  be  interpretetl  to  mean  ui 


left  His  body  in  the  sun.  They  did  not  practise 
baptism,  basing  their  refusal  to  do  so  on  the  words 
of  John  the  Baptist  (Matt.,  Li,  11):  "He  shall 
baptize  vou  in  the  Holy  Ghost  and  fire".  By  hell 
they  understood  this  present  world,  while  Resurrec- 
tion they  explained  as  being  merely  the  procreation 
of  children  which  went  on  daily,  not  the  triumph 
over  death  with  the  expectation  of  a  glorious  im- 
mortality. The  doctrines  of  Seleucus  and  his  ad- 
herents were  the  source  of  another  series  of  errors 
taught  by  some  of  their  disciples  who  called  them- 
selves Proclinianitcs  or  Hcrmeonitcs.  These  latter 
rejected  the  Scriptures  with  the  exception  of  the  Book 
of  Wisdom.  They  denied  that  Christ  appeared  in 
the  flesh  and  that  he  was  born  of  a  virgin.  They 
also  rejected  the  dogmas  of  the  Resurrection  and 
Judgment.  According  to  Philastrius  they  perverted 
large  numbers.  It  must  lie  said  that  a  great  deal  of 
uncertainty  exists  regarding  the  history  and  real 
character  of  this  heresy.  Some  recent  authors,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  the  doctrines  of  the  S( 
so  closely  resembled  those  of  Hermogenes,  and 
Hermogenes  is  not  mentioned  by  Philastrius,  < 
that  these  two  were  one  and  the  same  heresy.  This 
assumption  is  plausible  but  there  are  vital  differences 
between  the  teaching  of  Hermogenes  and  that  of 
the  Seleucians  as,  for  example,  on  the  subject  of 
Christ  as  Creator  which,  together  with  the  virgin 
birth,  was  admitted  by  Hermogenes.  If  any  weight 
is  to  be  attached  to  a  method  of  chronology  which 
seems  rather  arbitrary,  the  date  assigned  by  Phijas- 
trius  to  the  Seleucians,  via.  after  the  reign  of  Decius. 
would  exclude  the  supposition  that  he  confounded 
them  with  the  followers  of  Hermogenes. 

KKTir.i»-W*u-H.  Hittorit  (l*ip«i«.  1767),  1.  6*1  «eq.;  HlL- 
>.  Die  Ketzergetchieht*  de*  UrthriMentum*  <Lcip»Lg.  1884). 

Patrick  J.  He  alt 


Pieria,  titular  metropolis  of  Syria  Prima 
The  city  was  founded  near  the  mouth  of  the  Orontcs, 
not  far  from  Mount  Casius,  by  Seleucus  Nicator 
about  300  B.  c.  According  to  Pausanias,  Damascene, 
and  Malalas,  there  appears  to  have  been  previously 
another  cit  V  here,  named  Paheopolis.  Seleucia  was  a 
commerciaf  port  of  Antioch,  Syria,  with  which  it  com- 
municated bv  the  Orontcs;  it  was  at  the  same  time  a 
naval  port.  "  The  first  colonist*  were  the  Creeks  of 
Antigonia  in  Greece,  also  some  Jews.  It  was  taken 
and  retaken  by  the  Lagidu?  and  the  Seleucides  until 
219.  when  it  again  fell  into  the  power  of  the  kings 
of  Syria.  Then  it  obtained  its  freedom  and  kept 
it  even  to  the  end  of  the  Roman  occupation;  it  had 
long  enjoyed  the  right  of  coinage.  (>f  its  famous 
men,  Apoflophanes,  a  physician  of  Antiochus  (third 
century  n.  c.)<  is  known,  also  Firmus  who  aroused 
Palmyra  and  Egypt  against  Rome  in  272  a.  d.  The 
harbour  was  enlarged  several  times,  e.  g.,  under 
Diocletian  and  Constantius.  Saint  Paul  and  Saint 
Barnabas  stopped  at  Seleucia  (Acts,  xiii,  4)  but 
nothing  indicate*  that  they  made  any  converts.  In 
the  Apocryphal  Acts  of  Saint  Ignatius  of  Antioch, 
this  city  is  also  mentioned.  The  oldest  bishop 
known  is  Zenobius,  present  at  Niea?a  in  .'125.  There 
is  mention  of  Eusebius,  the  Arian,  and  Bizus  in  the 
fourth  century,  with  twelve  others  found  in  Le 
Quien  (Oriens  Christianus.  II.  777-7SO).  In  the 
sixth  century  the  "Notitia  episeopatuutn"  of  An- 
tioch, gives  Seleucia  Pieria  as  an  autocephalous  arch- 
bishopric, suffragan  of  Antioch  (Echos  d'Orient,  X, 
144);  the  diocese  existed  until  the  tenth  century,  and 
its  boundaries  are  known  (Kchos  d'Orient,  X\  97). 
For  some  Latin  titularies  see  Eubcl,  "  Hierarehia 
eatholiea  medii  tevi",  I,  468.  During  the  Byzantine 
occupation  from  970,  followed  soon  after  by  the 
Prankish  occupation.  Seleucia  regained  its  importance; 
during  the  Crusades  its  port  was  known  by  the  name 
of  Saint  Svmcon.  The  Greek- Arabic  schismatic 
XIU.-44 


patriarchate  of  Antioch  had  since  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury united  the  title  of  Seleucia  Pieria  to  that  of 
Zahleh  in  Lebanon. 

The  upper  city,  about  eight  miles  in  circumference, 
is  still  distinguishable.  The  site  is  now  occupied  by 
the  two  villages  of  Soulidieh  and  Kaboucie,  inhabited 
by  800  Armenians.  The  lower  city,  smaller  than 
the  preceding  one,  was  more  thickly  populated;  there 
arose  the  village  of  Meghragagik,  inhabited  by  150 
Ansariehs.  Among  the  curiosities  of  the  village  are 
a  necropolis  of  little  interest,  some  irrigation  works, 
and  some  fortifications  very  much  damaged. 

Alum.  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Sanely,  XXIII  US55); 
SMITH,  Diei.  of  Greek  and  Roman  Geug.  (1H57).  ».  v.;  Ainmwortii, 
A  Perianal  Sarratire.  of  the  Buphratrn  Expedition,  II  (Uimlcin, 
1888),  400-404;  W addinotok.  Intrription*  de  Grin  tt  d' Aiie- 
Mineure.  n.  2714-2719;  Urn-en.  Erdkund*  ton  Alien,  VIII.  3-3. 
1238-1271;  Chesmet,  La  boi*  d'Anliaehe  et  leu  mine*  de  Sfleuci* 
de  Fieri*  in  XoureUe*  annate*  de*  woyaoe*  ei  de*  trienee*  ofnomph- 
ique*  d'Evrti*  (1830),  II;  BotrRqcEXotTD,  Memoire*  *ur  lei  ruinet 
de  Selruci*  dt  Piirie  in  Elude*  reliaieute*  US0O),  40;  Chafot  in 
Bulletin  de  cvrrtepondanee  helltnujut.  XXVI.  1W-175;  Chakjt, 
de  Pitrie  (P*ri»,  1907). 

S.  VailhS. 


metropolitan  see  of  Isauria  in 
the  Patriarcliate  of  Antioch.  The  city  was  built  by 
Seleucus  I.  Nicator,  King  of  Syria,  about  300  n.  c. 
It  is  probable  that  on  its  site  existed  one  or  two  towns 
called  Olbia  and  Hyria,  and  that  Seleucia  merely 
united  them,  giving  them  his  name.  At  the  same  time 
the  inhabitants  of  Holmi  were  transported  thither 
(Stephanus  Byzantius,  s.  v.;  Strabo,  XIV,  670). 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  autonomous,  eventually 
becoming  the  capital  of  Isauria.  A  council  was  held 
there  in  359  which  assembled  about  160  bishops  who 
declared  in  favour  of  the  ojiwownoi  and  condemned 
the  chief  errors  of  the  AnomceanB.  St.  Hilary  of 
Poitiers  assisted  at  it.  Seleucia  was  famous  for  the 
tomb  of  St.  Thecla.  a  virgin  of  Iconium,  converted 
by  St.  Paul,  and  who  died  at  Seleucia,  according  to 
the  "Acta  Pauli  et  Theche",  an  apocryphal  work  of 
the  second  century.  In  any  case  trie  sanctuary  built 
over  this  tomb  and  restored  several  times,  among 
others  by  the  Emperor  Zeno  in  the  fifth  century,  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  the  Christian  world. 
Its  ruins  are  called  Meriamlik  ("Denkschriften  der 
k.  Akadem.  der  Wissenschaft.  philos.-histor.  Klasse", 
Vienna,  XLIV,  6,  105-08).  In  the  fifth  century  the 
imperial  governor  (comes  Imurtir)  in  residence  at 
Seleucia  had  two  legions  at  his  disposal,  the  Sccunda 
Isaura  and  the  Tertia  Imura.  From  this  period,  and 
perhaps  from  the  fourth  century,  dates  the  Christian 
necropolis,  lying  west  of  the  town  and  containing 
many  tombs*  of  Christian  soldiers  with  inscriptions. 
According  to  the  "  Notitia  episcopatuum  "  of  Antioch, 
in  the  sixth  century  Seleucia  had  twenty-four  suffragan 
sees  (Echoes  d'Orient,  X,  145).  About  732  nearly  all 
ecclesiastical  Isauria  was  incorporated  with  the 
Patriarchate  of  Constantinople;  henceforth  the 
province  figures  in  the  "Notitia;"  of  Byzantium,  but 
under  the  name  of  Pamphylia. 

In  the  "  Notitia; "  of  Leo  the  Wise  (c.  900)  Seleucia 
has  22  suffragan  bishoprics  (Gelzer,  "Ungedruckte 
.  .  .  Texte der  Notitia;  episcopatuum",  557);  in  that 
of  Constant  ine  Porphyrogenitus  (c.  940)  it  has  23 
("Georgii  Cyprii  descriptio  orbis  romani",  ed.  Gelzer, 
76).  In  90S  Antioch  again  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
Greeks,  and  with  the  Province  of  Isauria  Seleucia  was 
restored  to  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch  (Gelzer,  op. 
cit.,  573).  At  present  the  title  of  Seleucia  is  borne 
by  the  Metropolitan  of  Tarsus-Adana,  dependent  on 
the  Patriarch  of  Antioch.  Le  Quien  (Oriens  chnst., 
II,  1012-16)  mentions  10  metrojiolitans  of  tins  see, 
the  first  of  whom,  Agapetus,  attended  the  Council  of 
Nica*a  in  325;  Neonas  was  at  Seleucia  in  3.j9; 
SvmpoBius  at  Constantinople  in  381;  Dexianus  at 
Ephesus  in  431 ;  Basil,  a  celebrated  orator  and  writer, 
whose  conduct  was  rather  ambiguous  at  the  Roblxv 
Council  of  Epheaus  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Goun- 
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cil  of  Oialcedon  ta  461 l  Jh~& H*  g  52 
(Ecumenical  Conned  m  553   Maerob.uB  atu 
CouncU  and  the  Counc d  in  ™Jtom  o 
other* arc mentioned in  TheSixth  Voo* o  ^ 

Letters  of  Severn*"  £^  B™k\^i34S  (Eubel, 
Latin  titulars  are  also  bown  fl * r^o*°  ^  ift 

Hierarehia  -^Jgg  f„V  h'  ^nth  ceitury , 

Tt  the  beginning of It he ^^^^JSTiS 
^Er0The  ^JSf Turks  captured  gto 
STSSS  half  of  the  thirteenth  centu^an^n 
Se  Osmanlis.  who  stUl  possess  it.  ^^^S 
or  Selefke-Iskelcssi,  it  is  now  a  caza  in  «>*  ^I?^ 
of  gS-ll  and  the  vilayet  of  Adana  It h« ^j300O 
inhabitant,  half  of  whom  ^Slre^cW 
Ruins  of  the  theatre  and  some  temples  are  to  rx  see 
SHtronghold  which  crowns  the  mountam  is  of 
Armenian  origin.  . 


Smith.  Dte«.  o/Gr.  ami  fa  "  S3  (l'»rb,.  1H61). 

(Pari..  1802).  724;  L*NaUM*  Mineurt 
lsO-02:  WaDDINOTOK.   Vo«a£  jf^MiMMiMI  MUniqut.  IV. 

(VCni«..  1898).  328-35.  g  VAIU1E. 


Seleucids,  the  name  given  to  the  M~, 

n  c    In  321  Scleucus  received  the  IWW« 

mmmmm 

year  of  the  Seleucid  era).    Seusucub  1  NfCAW»^3«H 
C  C.)  assumed,  the  tittejrftaMjjWjj   He  fi£ 
iTnrwnr  Asia  as  far  as  the  lncius  miu  juw™. 
tfbaftleTlr^  bought  Syria  under  hi*  dommion 

Sough  he  had  to  gf^ga^gS 
over  Phoenicia  and  Palestine.    By  a  vitwry  u 
lysimachus  he  conquered  the  p^J^LSLd!! 
Minor  (2S1 ).  but  a  little  later,  when  h^ncroached  on 
Kiimpwn  territory,  he  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy 
fVnuiniis     Besides   various  other  cities,  helcucus 
SSTthe  munificent  residential  towns  of  iWcum 
on  Uie  Tigris  and  Antioehia  on  the  Orontes.    Hew  w 
succeedeuV  his  .on  Antiochcb  I  S™ '^V^ 
who,  through  fear  of  the  Pfrthiai^  tWm^  h» 
residence  to  Antiochia.    Under  Soters  son,  AN 
SSSTlI  Theos  (261-46),  beS^W^wTAJJj 
Ptolemies  for  the  possession  of  ""^■gjg 
♦  in«    The  marriane  of  Antiochus  II  to  Berenict, 
£htlr  of  K«5  II  Phil.ulelphus  brought ^about 
rtemDorary  ceasat  on  of  the  struggle;  but  on  Ptol- 
LZSPSSZ  Laodiee,  the  first  and  disowned  wife  of 
SSSlS^riSffid  and  avengcHl  hersel  by  having 
Antiochus,  Berenice  and  their  child  put  to _  death 
The  son  of  Antiochus  and  l>aochee  ^"fli^.-J 
CALUNicus  (246-26),  succeeded.    To  WWMg i  M» 
death  of  his  sister  and  to  assure  his  l«f*™  °«  <J 
Syria,  King  Ptolemy  111  Euergetes  made  a -w*™* ul 
campaign  against  Seleucua,  advancing  victoriouslyaa 
far  as  the  Euphrates.    The  eastern  provinces  passed 
gTaduallv  mto  the  hands  of  the  Parthians  and  por- 
tions of  the  western  were  oat  to Attains  II  o icr- 
gamum.    While  in  flight  after  a  ba  tie  in  whic 1  he 
Ld  suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Attalus  Seleiicus 
was  killed  bv  a  fall  from  his  horse.    Seueucxs  111 
Ceravnis  (226-24),  the  elder  son  of  Selcucus,  suc- 
cwl'ed.  and  on  his  assassination  |J»  y°J»n»* 
Antiochus  III  the  Cheat  (224-1H7)    To  secure 
possession  of  Crle-Syria  and  Palestine  this  monan  h 
began  a  war  with  Ptolemy  V;  although  defeated  at 
Raphia  (217).  the  buttle  of  Paneas  (19H)  rwultcd  in 
his  favour.  Palestine  thenceforth  belonging  to  the 
Syrian  Empire.    Interference  in  the  affairs  ol  tnc 


north  of  the  Taurus.  >?Xr  had  tost    During  an 
quer  Parthia  which  hi< [father  hadlosU  g 

Demetrius.  m  7^-641  was  an  am- 

Antiochcb  2^SffiX!^^l0«4rf 
bitioua  prince,  of  a  t™'y  f,,  t_„>t  nave  him  the 
display.    Entanglements  MJj.  ^to  that 

oeeasibn  to  make  repeated  successiui  ,  . 

SSS  and  in  «  he  nught  have  ^ceedeiUn ^ J 
ing  possession  of  it,  h«l  not  the  «™« ^  His 
him  Whdraw  (embwyo  f  P»I t0 
hostile  measures  against  the  J  *s-  *nh  Machabean 
heUeniw  by  sheer  M  ^W" »dinj  at  Tab«  m 
rising  (see  Macuabbes,  The),  nc  aieu  Plirthians. 
P,rsm.  while  on  a  campaign '  "8?™^" 

was  a  minor, 

His  son  Antiochcb  \  Ecpator  yo*-«  / 
and  simply  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  W™**^  Mtt  of 
Lstrator  Lysias,    Both  were  ^Msi  who  had 


ere  removcQ  oy  ^  :  \„a 
KcuslV.T.EME.Hi^  I  8ar»  gg;fo>ij£a 
previously  Uved  as  a  hostage  at  ^ ■  vnttoehui  IV,  rc- 
balas,  who  claimed  to  be  a  son  of  -^10f  n  His 

Sled"  in  151,  ^5^""^^  Alexaniler  Bulaa 
Demetrius  continued  the  war  *"n^  ptokmy 

(150-45)  in  union  with  the  L»Pl^rtiocU^  Ate»n- 
VL^onquered.by  the  ^^^hcrouVly  mur- 
der fled  to  Arabia,  ^™^,fi£&  an.l  129-25) 
dered.  Demetrius  11  Nicato«AJ«-^  Dlol\olM 
found  his  right  to  the  thMPB  CWtf^gO,? 
Surnamed  Tryphon)  -^VI  a  minor.  Uter 
of  the  latter's  son  An  .ochus .  M.  a  ^ 
(141),  setting  aside  his  ward,  n  wafl  ^ 

he  throne  for  himself .    >\  h"!?lsm  h"  Parthians  and 

tured  during  an  «P<£^KKS^  ,he 
cast  into  prison,  hus  brother  An uocnu ^  .erW)IDe. 
war  against.  Tryphon  who,  S.df.t£ 
cominittiHi  suicide  (138).    A5^™^  against  the 


Demetrius  had  to  flee  ana  ™  ^^ed  bv ■  b« 
attempted  to  land  in  J  >tc.  H^^^tigation  of  his 
elder  Ion  Seleuccs  V  who  at  the  ns  g  n 
own  mother,  was  removed  shortly  an  ,3  (l25_ 

His  younger  brother,  Ant  iolhubJ  Hi  »-  ^  ^ 
113)  conquered  Alexander fZabinas ^an  hiatbro»e 
euted  (125),  but  he  KjtTSSScU  « 

^uinng.  ^r^f^^S^S,  the  kin8- 
in  winning  for  himst  If  a  largi  Par* 

dom  being  thus  divided.  (g6)  his_dom|un 

On  the  death  ?f  Anti^huj »  VI Ui  t  >  SjBU6i*« 
ld  claims  were >  inhente  «  to9j«J 


rited  byl««/«  "h7Hin95(AnO- 
ieated  by  Seleucus  near  Aniun.  ri^ninent. 
:  committed  suicide  to  J escape  i Se|eUf„s  in 
■,  his  son  Antiochcb  \,lc!;*wflec  to  Cil"-'a: 
I  year,  and  the  hitter _  had  £j£    XI  £ 


and 

VI.    Defeated  by 
ochus  IX 
However, 
the  same 
where 
Phili 
ing 

the  -  — 

ceeded  in  secunug 
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while  the  fourth  son  of  Antiochus  VIII 

nf  n„i?  r»  EucB"U8i  was  elevated  to  the  rank 
Lt  Damascus  by  Ptolemy  Soter  II  of  Egypt 

Ph  1  ™1  &  WT  •       £  ov<,rcoine  by  the  brottrs, 
llnZZi  Dem«tnu8;   Concerning  his  death  we  have 
,™i r  W    P0.1^'  u  Ac,c?rdin8     Appian  he  was  first 
completely  ousted  by  Tigranes  (see  below),  although 
he  seems  to  have  asserted  himself  in  a  portion  of  Svrtn 
1-ailmg  in  his  design  of  reconquering  Judea,  Demetrius' 
endeavoured  to  supplant  hiaVother  Philip,  besieKmK 
him  .n  Bem  but  was  surrounded  by  the  Parthians 
whom  Phihphad  summoned  to  his  aid,  and  forced  to 
surrender.   He  died  at  the  Court  of  the  Parthian  kins 
of  tiT^T  marc,h^  on  Antiochia,  secured  possesion 
/  k    .          ^  henceforth  held  sway  over  Syria 
(aboutJS).    In  Coele^yria  and  Damascus,  however 
appeared  a  new  pretender  in  his  youngest  brother 
Antiochus  XII  Dionysus,  who  made  EsePking 
of  these  parts,  but  later  fell  in  a  campaign  against  the 
NabaUeans  (about  84).    Meanwhile,  King  Tigranes 
L^!?Cnia  ^Peared /rom  the  north,  and  in  W  suc- 
ceeded m  possessing  himself  of  the  kingdom.  After 
overcoming  Tigranea  in  69,  Lucullus  granted  the 
realm  to  the  son  of  Antiochus  X.  Antiochus  XIII 
Asiaticus,  the  last  of  the  SeleucidV    In  64  Pompey 
made  Syria  a  Roman  province,  and  Antiochus  XII  I 
was  murdered  a  short  tin?"  f # .......  _.j _ 


Genealoot 
Seleucua  I  Nicator.  d.  281 


Antl.,chua  II  Thoo.,  d.  240 
Sirucua  II  Callinicua,  d.  226 


Seloucua  III  Ccraunus.  d.  224 


Antiochua  III  th«  Great,  <1  187 


Seleucus^Philopator,  d.  17S  Antiochua  IV  Epiphanea.  d.  104 


r-  —  

DfinetriiM  I  Soter.  d.  150 

Demetrius  II  Nicator,  d.  125 

SWrij. 


Antiochus  V 


.  d.  102 


Antiochua  VII  Sidctea,  d.  129 

VHiGrt-pu^lF^  A^""»IXCy«icePU,,d.95 
Antiiwlnw  X 


Uomctnua  III,  Antiochua  XII         Antiochua  XIII 
nJjXJ?,*- .,°"Ah-  .•Vafr*"»>".   II   (Leipabr.   1834):  Holm 

&lh»  l^L^w"  "U  f  ■SfA/of*'  bri  CSSnSm  (3  part,, 
uoinn,  1  HIM- 1 903):    Kthn.  Betiraae  lur  G**rh   tier  i>|n~l>. 

XT^rMJ"'^  ligIMm,  1902).    Concerning  the  rnlBttolM  of 
J'*u  Chnrtt,  I  (3rd         Letv*i*.  1903).  186  aqq. 

Franz  Schuhlein. 
Self  Abandonment.   See  Quietism. 

Self-Defence.— Ethically  the  subject  of  self- 
defence  regards  the  right  of  a  private  person  to 
employ  force  against  any  one  who  unjustly  attacks 
his  life  or  person,  his  property  or  good  name.  While 
differing  among  themselves  on  some  of  the  more 
subtle  and  less  practical  points  comprised  in  this 
topic,  our  moralists  may  be  said  to  be  unanimous  on 
the  mam  principles  and  their  application  r.  Kanlinn 
the  nght  of  se  Mefence.  The  teaching  may  be  sum- 
marized  as  follows: 

rti'  •Iu?,7NciI!:,OF,L.m5  AND  person. — Evervonp  has 
1*  ,0  dok'nihiB       ^inst  the  attacks  of  an 
unjust  aggressor.  For  this  end  he  may  employ  what- 

f.nif.  ,  -1  necWWar>:  and  m  l»ke  the  life  of  an 
32 ^LTV rrnt-.  M  »"t«Wty  is  included  in 

the  good  of  life,  ,t  may  be  defended  in  the  same  way 
as  life  itself.    If  must  be  observe*!,  however,  that  no 

rcLaA"?^?  ^Rlci^  °"  <he  assailant  than  is 
necessary  to  defeat  his  purpose.    If,  for  examnle  he 

S?&  1  ««^hrfp  or  by  King  a 
slinht  wound  on  him,  he  may  not  lawfuHv  be  slain 
Again  the  unjust  attack  must  be  actually  Cm  »t 
least  morally  speaking,  not  merely  pbnnX^tended 


nnJT1!^™  iime  or  occasion.  Generally  speaking 
one  is  not  bound  to  preserve  one's  own  life  at  th,  x- 

go^ne°'s  ^TSX''''  °?f  ma>>. out  of  charky'fort 
go  one  s  right  in  the  matter.    Sometimes  however 

uWions  ^h?l  f°f  ,ODe  8  <,ut>-  of  «tate  or  other  ob- 
S  J  ^  ,ut  °f  T""1  P6""11        be  defended 
each  DeX,  ?y  US i* ,OUr  ow»-    For  «nce 

rt&ffiFZi? Khe  r,g1t  L0,,^  his  We  unjustly 
?ff™5.  h '  i C  C?n  awful,y  do  through  his  own 

ZZ%le  may  ^  d0  the  agencj-of  othe« 

Sometimes,  too  charity,  natural  affection,  or  off ,"5 
duty  imposes  the  obligation  of  defending  others  A 
father  ought,  for  example,  to  defend  the  lives "f  h£ 

thetef"  h,Wbrd'  ^  5^'  and  3  ough  tr<lefend 
Jfc  ™ one,who8«  ft**  would  be  a^rious  loss  to 
„LTt mm,'ty-  ^diers,  policemen,  and  private 
S    ™  r?.r  *»t  purpose  are  bound  in  j.Jtice  to 
safeguard  the  lives  of  those  entrusted  to  them 
fJrJS™**  ?r.  PROPERTy.-It  is  lawful  to  de- 
S?L*y?  material  goods  even  at  the  expense  of  the 
twessor  s  life;  for  neither  justice  nor  charity  require 
that  one  should  sacrifice  posst^sions,  even  though  they 
be  of  less  value  than  human  life  in  order  to  preserve 
the  life  of  a  man  who  wantonly  exposes  it  in  order  to 
do  an  injustice.    Here,  however,  we  must  recall ^  the 
principle  that  m  extreme  necessity  every  man  hits  a 
hZur?  aPJ.roPr,at*  whatever  is  necessary  to  preserve 
his  lite.    I  he  starving  man  who  snatches  a  meal  is  not 
an  unjust  aggressor;  consequently  it  is  not  lawful  to 
use  force  against  him.    Again,  the  property  which 

mnyf  ^Lde/Cnde^at  l.e  exrnj?  of  the  <*kressor'8  Hfe 
must  be  of  considerable  value;  for  charity  forbids  that 
in  order  to  protect  ourselves  from  a  trivial  loss  we 
should  deprive  our  neighbour  of  his  life.    Thefts  or 
robberies,  however  of  small  values  are  to  be  considered 
not  in  their  individual,  but  in  their  cumulative  aspect 
A  thief  may  be  slain  in  the  act  of  carrying  away  stolen 
property  provided  that  it  cannot  be  recovered  from 
him  by  any  other  means:  if,  for  example,  he  can  be 
made  to  abandon  his  spoil  through  fright,  then  it 
would  not  be  lawful  to  shoot  him.    If  he  has  carried 
the  goods  away  to  safety  he  cannot  then  be  killed  in 
order  to  recover  them;  but  the  owner  may  endeavor 
to  take  them  from  him,  and  if  the  thief  resists  with 
violence  he  may  be  killed  in  self-defence. 

III.  Honour.— Since  it  is  lawful  to  take  life  in  the 
legitimate  defence  of  one's  material  goods,  it  is  evi- 
dently also  lawful  to  do  so  in  defence  of  chastit  v  which 
is  a  good  of  a  much  higher  order.  With  regard  to 
honour  or  reputation,  it  is  not  lawful  to  kill  one  to 
prevent  an  insult  or  an  attack  upon  our  reputation 
which  we  believe  he  intends,  or  threatens.  Nor  may 
we  take  a  life  to  avenge  an  insult  already  offered. 
This  proceeding  would  not  be  defence  of  our  honour 
or  reputation,  but  revenge.  Besides,  in  the  general 
estimation  honour  and  reputation  may  be  sufficiently 
protected  without  taking  the  life  of  the  offender. 

,«o  ^""r"  Tltealooia  Moralu.  II  (Intiabruck,  1908). 

«H*  lOLlMh.  1910).  tail  «.  2;  Ziolusa.  SummJpSil. 
otophtax.  Ill,  I.  iu;  St.  Thomas,  Summa  Throbffica,  U-U  Q 
Ixvii,  a.  7;  BitxcABT,  Curnu  Thtotogia:  in  II-II  Si.  Thoma 

A-  x'  *>  v  Jambs  J.  Fox. 

Selgaa  y  Carraaco,  Jose,  poet  and  novelist,  b. 
at  Lorca,  Murcia,  Spain,  1824;  d.  at  Madrid,  5 
Febv  1882,  he  received  his  early  training  at  the 
Seminary  of  San  Fulgencio;  his  family  being  in 
straitened  circumstances,  he  was  obliged  to  cut  short 
his  studies  in  order  to  contribute  to  its  support. 
Going  to  Madrid,  he  there  occupied  minor  Govern- 
ment positions,  and  engaged  in  journalism.  As 
a  staunch  Conservative  he  assailed  the  Liberals  in 
the  articles  which  he  wrote  for  the  periodical  "EI 
Padre  Cobos"  and  other  newspapers.  He  acted  as 
secretary  for  Martinez  Campos  when  the  latter  waa 
Prime  Minister.   The  Spanish  Academy  made  him 
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one  of  if  member*.  {WSStSB! 

short  Ulcs  J rather  Uian  upon  1. ■  ^ 
novels,    lne  best  01  n '»         »    ...  .    f    ,  j  m  the 
marked  by  a  gent  e  mcla  chob _,  wilJbe  to 

two u  colons,  ^runX  Ui8Tath  there  ap- 
both  put  forth  in  ltwu.  a114-1  .  .  ,  ..i,-iores  v 
Seared  the  volume  of  poems  entiUed  ^™  * 
V^in^i."  Of  his  longer  novels  there  ma\  t>e  men 
fS  the  "Dos  RisX"  and  •  Una  M^"'.^ 
Sher  Sious  W**£   *  *  ^^nS 

Okm.  <v>m{Wrt<i«.  ««■  uty'?f  „  (,y.ifli0  \IX,  pt.  I.  a. 
Oabcia.  to  Wo/ura  f.pafUWa  r»  H  ^  '  R.  FoBD. 

Sfelira    a  titular  sec  in  Pamphylia  Prima,  auf- 

sate  ^aff  m  s  « 

grobablv  a  L^""  eolony-    AHhough  ^ 

Wit  of  TO^i^rUdTa  It*  Sfay  «f  2°°° 
powerful  of  the  cities  ol  J 'fi'"*.,.  neighbouring 
soldiers  was  in  name  with 


there  are  nuns  of  a  tbcatn,  '7|"lT*ci     :  Trochlea. 

mot^r^- 

biShops  of  the  vr^J^SJS^^ 
see  is  n  the  Greek  Notitue  M  *V  h  t  ^ 
Patriarchate  of  Antioch  from  the  fifth  to  ine  ic 

tenth  century'  (Abshan,  »>"S25£»  ««tii  icvi  l 
S  Eubel  (Hierarehia  cathofo«  medn  en,  L 
468)  names  a  Latin  bishopin  U45.  fif 

Bt/iurt.RT.  Koroma*".  1n<>  wb  JC(«iw»«»  »» 

o£*.  »  t.:  Tom-cm*.  *«r  A,.«-r. 
MiUrlatler,  57.  f 


He  became  censor  of  ^™*P'L^U.  the  notes  for 
for  the  Diocese  of  Naples,  and  wrou  in 
the  Italian  edition  of  the  cccl csias ^  »»f^roflWOr 
l^itheran  historian ^  M^e"^TCstitutionum 
soldiers  was  in  constant  «ra^""  ^'^p  with    of  panon  laW  lVW'   (Padua,  1770)  and  con- 

^*SEtt3S3'  ^somT  think  ^»ivKw^Ji  '^^KtfSS 

r St  ^^^S±£S^Xi  of7oXmpori  ^iS^g^USSS^$ 

others  find  in  it  a  meaning  of  remforcem cnt.    «  hen  chriatian  antiquities  being  u n!  ^    •  Uer  work. 

\£xm3.t  pa-ed  through  Pisicba,  Sclge ■  sough t  us  ^  ^  ^  the  same  subject  m  a  b 

AHxanwr  v.***                       besiege*!  by  Aclurus,  .          .  \^or(s  finishmg  ».                ^  ..^n- 

attack  of  the  Uoths.    ,Al^V"l _hvi:a.   jn  the  fifth 

haveassisted  at  theCouncil  of . Ninea »»WjfJ?J55 

The  ruins  of  S,-lge  are  located  at  the  village  of  hurk 
ta hIheTandjak  5  Adalia  and  the  vitayrt 
thev  include  temples,  an  aqueduct,  a  portico,  a 
stadium  a  theatre,  a  church  e  c  6n.k,  u, 

ft  tp^.«X 


.    .  ;_  Thrftcia  Prima,  euf- 

Selymbria,  a  titular  see  m  i  m  ^  dty 

fragnn  of  Heraclea  Sclyinb na^o r  *  lyon  :  rf  ^ 
of  Selvs  on  the  Proppntis   *as  a  c oi o  j  (hf 

native  lilac  of  rWicu»,  »  ^I'1 
then*  iienophon   met  ^SgJ ^  near  by- 
Seuthes,  whoae.  army  ^^'^Sed  in  the 
410  n.c.  Alcibiades,  who  coraroanOT       ^  ^ 
pontis  for  the  Atheruaiu ^  was  not^  a        &  gum  rf 
tho  town  but  the  udiabitants  P1""'..  b  .  lrP*Hon 
moCn.t0v!  somewhat  later  he  -ptu-1  >t  ^ 
and  left  a  garrison  there,    in  .  rhaps 

was  an  ally  of  the  Athenian^ i  and  ,n  g^^  of 
attacked  by  Philip.  In  fonou  r  of^ ^S^gg; 
the  Em|>en.r  Arcaihus,  it  ^^fr^ntun',  doubtkj 
still  ^S^^^^SkSS  "5S4S 

Hhown  by  coins  and  other  d.^uments  I^taf 
S..linus  was  joined  to  Isauna  In  P.»S  Ung mua  of 
Selinus.  a  rebel  leader,  was  ^.&0«m*2 "5"" 
«nd  m.nt  to  Constantinople.    Hasil  of  Seleucia  l\  ita 

aMa^M  that  the  citv.  wh.J  was    are, -=;^-,. ■  JJ^J^'U^- 

formerlv  of  much  iniportamv.  lo.t  it  from  hi>  time    oiiswi  blriwpB  gi\en  m 

to  the  fifth  century'.    Constantinc  Porphyrogemtus, 


Salinus,  a  titular  sec  ^JSS'Lv^^ 
C.ulfTf  Adaha.  S.-linus,  ^tro^tby^te.' 
V  H  «>  Plinv  V,  '22.  and  other  ancient  gi«ographie». 
\  ,  I  un>,  v    *  .  piiiPi«  at  the  mouth  of 


tested  the  marriage  ol  nis  »"u^       at  Selvml 
the  sultan  Orkhan  with  great  P>,mt:.3    lt  w 
The  Turks  capture.1  the  town  m  rf  ^.o- 

Silivri,  chief  town  of  a  ^ ^  ft„d  0** 
polis,  containing  SO0O  inliai)"an 
most  I v  farmers  or  Hn  Mlto*P*£" 

In  the  tenth  century  it  berw »q«  „, a ni*J 
archbishopric  and  underMam  g easy. therrfore. 
oliswithoutst.ffniganse.j.  Jj*^'^  by  1^  Qv 


SEM 
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The  oldest  known 
Apamea  (Socrates, 


in  "Oriens  christianus",  I,  1137 
M  TbftOpbilaa  transferred'  from 

the'lfchlsm'''  S'  XXXVi)-,^'e  n'»rmentioTbS 
tae  scnism.  Romanus,  448,   451;    Scnriu*  xn- 

George  692:  Epiphanius,  author  of  a  l^t  work 
against  the  Iconoclast*.  Simeon  assisted  in  870  at 
the  Council  of  Constantinople  which  re^abl  Lhed 
PhoUus.  Under  Michael  Pakeologus,  T 
pohtan  of  Selvmbria,  whose  name  is  unknown  ™ 
one  of  the  prelates  who  signed  a  letter  lo  Snoon 
the  union  of  the  Churches.  In  1347  MethodnTwas 
one  of  the  signatories  at  the  Council  of  Constat. Unovt 
wluch  deposed  the  patriarch  John  Caic, ^  '  ad  - 
versary of  the  Palamites.  The  date  of  IKnatius  who 
wrote  a  "Life  of  Constantine  and  Helena un? 

EEt  rrihaPr8,  ab°Ut  14lU    AmonK  the  bishoiw 
X  udJ5y  ^S"1,^,!"^      Cloned  Philothe.L 
who  ln^ed  about  1365,  the  author  of  the  panegyric 

feri^t^ £°  k^'  "  F^F  ?f  .^media  wh<Tsuf- 
tfvriio,  m  m"1"'"  ^nuan,  and  of  the  pane- 

fnZX  (?J  H^*"118.' a  monk  of  Constantinople 
towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century  (Krum- 

^205)      h'  ^  byiant  iterator  ",Vl!S, 

Smith,  /><<*.  Gr.  and  Ham  fima   ■  *>  .  n.-, ,   r..  .  .... 


s. 

■nn^(=V  vn1T'\"fame,"'  "«™>wn";  inSeptua- 
gint  Zfc.,  A  V .,  hhem),  son  of  Noe;  according  to  Gen 

™3L  i  tn  dcSt  „Hl8  b£th  and  8™™tion«  are  re^ 
corded  in  Gen.,  v,  31 ;  xi,  10  sqq.  (cf.  I  Par  i  4  17™  • 
Luke,  ,,,,  38).  He  lived  to  be  six  hundred  years'  & 
An  incident  ,  narrated  Gen. ,  ix,  18  sqq . ,  discloses  his  fi  lial 
reverence.  His  reward  was  a  blessing  of  great  imi>«rt 
(cf  Ecclus  xhx,  19).  Noe's  prophetic  words  (ac- 
cordmg  to  Massor.  Text),  "Blessed  be  Yah weh,  the 
God  Of  Sena  (for  the  glory  of  a  nation  is  its  God) 
designate,  in  a  special  manner,  Yahweh  as  the  God  of 
Mm  and,  consequently,  Sem  as  the  bearer  of  the 
M  essiamc  promises.  Having  enumerated  the  Semitic 
nations,  whose  habitat  extended  over  t* 

«„0,H?  «-h?  th,'n  known  world  (Gpn-.  *.  21-31),Yhc 
Sacred  Writer  resumes  (xi,  10  sqq.)  the  genealogy  of 
the  descendants  of  Arphaxad,  the  direct  ancestor  of 
Abraham,  David,  and  Christ. 

•Wr.  Strack,  «„,„<,  (Munich .  JHW ')    £    cu  "n  r?J?Z7 
I  (New  York),  212  nq. 


in  350  by  Constantius,  over  whom  he  mined 
siderable  mfluence.  He  was  the  Imder  „f  nl.^ii 
at  Su-nnum  in  351  held  against  PhoSfwho  had  be^n 
l*™™«A**yr*,  and  the  canons  of  thl  «™d 
begin  by  condemning  Arianism,  though  thev  do  n»» 

thrdefLdl^UMU°n  Vth  the  Arian  Aetius  After 
the i  defeat  of  Magnentius  at  Mursa  in  351  Valena 
bishop  of  that  c.]y,  became  the  spu^tS 'diS; 
of  Constantius.    In  355  Valens  and  I  Wms  X 
H     e.™!c  <*  the  Western  confel«,™T^bius^ 
Lucifer,  Libenus,  and  that  of  Hilarv  followed  S 
3->7  they  issued  the  second  Creed  of  Sinr  ium  or 
formula  of  Hosius",  in  which  Aom^Tand 
hommoumas  were  both  rejected.    Eudoxius  a  violent 
Ar.an,  seized  the  See  of  Antioch,  and  sorted 
Aetius  and  his  diBciple  Eunomius.  ""Planed 
hoMin    iJje5trf  358  ^  with  bishops  was 

bui  t  af  tC  dw,,caKtoryu  fw*t  of  a  new  church  he  had 
built  at  Ancyra  when  he  received  a  letter  from  GeorRe 

aJ^^a  {^a,U1*  t?w  K«doxiu«  had  approved  of 
Aetms,  and  begging  Macedonius  of  Constantinople 
Basd,  and  the  rest  of  the  assembled   bishop  to 
decree  the  expulsion  of  Eudoxius  and  his  foHoV™ 
from  Antioch  else  that  great  see  were  los"    In  ^ 
sequence  the  Synod  of  Ancyra  published  a  lot*  reX 
sddresse*!  to  Gwrge  and  the  otner  bishops  ofKffi 
cam  which  they  recite  the  Creed  of  Antioch  (34? 
adding  explanations  against  the  "unlikcness"  of  th„ 
Son  to  the  Father  taught  by  the  Am  /l  1.™ 
from  d^o,),  and  showing  that  ^he  very  naTe" 
of  father  implies  a  son  of  like  substance  (SL^r 
fr^VT  f^^tfaM   are  appended 

the  teachmg  of  ''likeness  0^  substance"  enforced 
lhe  nineteenth  of  tlu^e  canons  forbids  the  use  dso 
™  and  Tai7«aAr«M;  this  may  bo  an  aft«° 

thought  due  to  the  instance  of  Macedonius  as  Baril 
doea  not  si^m  to  have  insisted  on  it  later.  IaSs 
were  dispatehed  to  the  Court  at  Sirmium-BasiL 
Eustat  uus  of  Sebaste,  an  ascetic  of  no  dogmatic 


(  hrut  in  Tvpr  and  Prophecy, 

Thomas  Plassmann. 


nnSS"",411!  Semiarlanism,  a  name 
K'in  ,Knrm---0-,he  ^D8CrVatiVn  ma>rit>-  in 


fre- 

tho 


 ,„i  .  .viniuu    —  r  >yuaow,  au  ascetic  ot  no  docm-Kin 

over  the  central  jwr-  pnnciples,  Eleusius  of  Cyzicus,  a  follower  of  VK(-<° 
(Gen.,  x.  21-an  domus,  and  I>eontius,  a  pri^t  who  was  on.,  of  the 

emperors  chaplains  They  arrived  just  in  time 
for  the  emperor  had  been  lending  his  ear  to  an 
Eudoxian;  but  he  now  veered  round,  and  issued  a 
letter  (Sozomen,  IV,  xiv)  declaring  the  Son  to  be 

According  to  Sozomen  it  was  at  this  point  that 
Liberals  was  released  from  exile  on  his  signing  three 

Liberies,  Pope.  Biusil  |XTsuaded  Constantius  to  sum- 
mon a  general  council,  Ancyra  lx»ing  proposed,  then 
Nicomedia;  but  the  latter  city  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  Basil,  therefore,  was  again  at  Sirniium 
in  3o9;  where  the  Ananizers  had  meanwhile  regained 

irmium,  George 
,  and  Marcus  of 
- — -  which  lasted  until 
night.    A  confession  of  faith,  ridiculed  under  the 
name  of  the  "dated  creed",  wss  drawn  up  bv  Marcus 
on  22  May  (Hilary,  "Fragment,  xv").  Arianism 
was  of  course  rejected,  but  the  tyio«o*  mra.  ti^c  mVj0, 
was  not  a<lmitted,  and  the  expn^sion  itord  Tdra 
SfUHoi   "like  in  all  things",  was  substituted.  Basil 
was  disapi>ointed,  and  added  to  his  signature  the  ex- 
planation that  the  words  "in  all  things"  mean  not 
only  in  will,  but  in  existenceand  being  («rrd  ri/r  farapt„ 
•ml  »rora  rd  tint).    Not  content  with  this,  Basil 
GiKjrge  of  I^otiicea,  and  others  published  a  joint 
explanation  (Epiph.,  lxxiii,  12-22)  that  "in  all  things " 
must  include  "in  substance". 

,  The  court  party  arranged  that  two  councils  should 
be  held,  at  Rimini  and  Seleucia  respectively.  At 
S<!leucia  (359)  the  Semiarinns  wen'  in  a  majority 
being  supported  by  such  men  as  St.  Cyril  of  Jeru- 


fourth  century  as  opIJosed'"to"the*'strYct 

K^i^H^TlSmW  tKSvS  by,St-    in.  ^  the  Arianizers  had  m« 

headed  by 'bSTc/  Anevxa  h  142 W,™"1!"1    their  footing    With  Germinius  of  S 

numl^r  o^  the  Extern  Sop's"  who  agl^l  ITthe    l^nsT ' V ^ST™  3* 
de;ws,tion  of  St.  Athanasius  at  Tvrv  uT^n  and         A^nusa.  he  held  a  conference 
cm^nd  the  Arums  to  communion  at  Jeru^ilT  n  on  the^ 

a^P  u  ■  -T  h(*,ox-  ,  1  he  dedication  Council  of 
Anhoch  in  34  put  forth  a  cr.^  which  mm  un- 
excep  10nable  but  for  its  omission  of  the  Niceno 
of  One  Substance".  Even  disciplea  of  Arius  su' h 
as  George  RlHhop  of  Iyao<liroa  ,3^7)  ^%ZZ 

partv  Id  afS^h^  l^l^  ^  'n^oSX 
fi'r  i,'.. '1  1  , °rJh 0  d<-ath  of  Etisebiusof  Xicome<lia, 
Wte  leaders  of  the  court  faction,  Frsacius  Valerw 
and  Gernmiius  were  not  tied  to  any  foKT  for  Con'- 
Stan  .us  himself  hated  Arianism,  thm  gh  he  dis- 
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his  friend  Silvanus  of  Tarsus,  and  even  St. 
Hilary,  but  they  were  unable  to  obtain  their  ends. 
Basil,  Silvan  us,  and  Eleusius,  therefore,  went  as 
envoys  to  Constantinople,  where  a  council  was  held 
(360)  which  followed  Kinnni  in  condemning  6nauf6vun 
together  with  iiwo&ruyt,  and  allowed  Jf»«oi  alone, 
without  addition.  This  new  phrase  was  the  invention 
of  Acacius  of  Caaarea,  who  now  deserted  the  ex- 
tremes Arians  and  became  leader  of  the  new 
"Homcean"  party.  He  procured  the  exile  of  Mace- 
donius,  Kleusius,  Basil,  Eustathius,  Silvanus,  Cyril, 
and  others. 

Constantius  died  at  the  end  of  361.  Under  Julian 
the  exiles  returned.  Basil  was  probably  dead. 
Macedonius  organized  a  party  which  confessed  the 
Son  to  be  *or4  rdrra  fipstot ,  while  it  declared  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  be  the  minister  and  servant  of  the  Father, 
and  a  creature.  Kleusius  joined  him,  and  so  did 
Eustathius  for  a  time.  This  remnant  of  the  Semi- 
arian  party  held  synods  at  Zelc  and  elsewhere. 
The  accession  of  Jovian,  who  was  orthodox,  induced 
the  versatile  Acacius,  with  Meletius  of  Antioch 
and  twenty-five  bishops,  to  accent  the  Nicene  formula, 
adding  an  explanation  that  the  Nicene  Fathers  meant 
by  ifiooCa  iot  merely  Sftoun  kclt  ofolar.  Thus  Acacius 
had  taken  up  the  original  formula  of  the  Semi- 
arians.  In  365  the  Macedonians  assembled  at 
Lampsacus  under  the  presidency  of  Eleusius,  and 
condemned  the  Councils  of  Ariminum  and  Antioch 

S360),  asserting  again  the  likeness  in  substance. 
Jut  the  threats  of  the  Arian  emperor  Valens  caused 
Eleusius  to  sign  an  Arian  creed  at  Nicomedia  in  366. 
He  returned  to  his  diocese  full  of  remorse,  and  begged 
for  the  election  of  another  bishop:  but  his  diocesans 
refused  to  let  him  resign.  The  West  was  at  peace 
under  Valentinian,  so  the  Semiarians  sent  envoys 
to  that  emperor  and  to  the  pope  to  get  help.  Liberius 
refused  to  sec  them  until  they  presented  him  with  a 
confession  of  faith  which  included  the  Nicene  formula. 
He  seems  to  have  been  unaware  that  the  party  now 
rejected  the  Divinity  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  but  this 
was  perhaps  not  true  of  the  envoys  Eustathius  and 
Silvanus.  On  the  return  of  the  legates,  the  docu- 
ments they  brought  were  received  with  great  joy 
by  a  synod  at  Tyana,  which  embraced  the  Nicene 
faith.  But  another  synod  in  Caria  still  refused  the 
homoounim.  For  the  rest  of  the  history  of  the  sect, 
who  are  now  to  be  called  Macedonians,  see 
Pneimatomachi. 

In  addition  to  trihUngrmphy  under  Am AWiaat  and  EowtBirsor 
Nicomkiua.  DlSHor.  «nn  articles  Banhiu  of  Antyru,  Blruriiu, 
XiufaiAiuj  ofStbaMt  |jy  Vknaiii.es  in  Diet  .ChrUt.  Biaf/.;  LiCHTtx- 
stbin,  KwWim  w.n  Xikomtdim  \  Halle,  1U03);  I-ooi*.  KuMa- 
tk»u»  «m  StbatU  und  dU  CkromUogit  drr  Baniitu-BrUft  (Halls, 

John  Chapman. 

Somidouble  (Semidttplex).  Sec  Feasts,  Ec- 
clesiastical. 

Seminary,  Ecclesiastical. — I.  Terminology.— 
The  word  seminary  (Fr.  seminaire,  Ger.  Seminar)  is 
sometimes  used,  especially  in  Germany,  to  designate 
a  group  of  university  students  devoted  to  a  special 
hne  of  work.  The  same  word  is  often  applied  in 
England  and  the  United  States  to  voung  ladies' 
academies,  Protestant  or  Catholic.  When  qualified 
by  the  word  ecciemaxtiml,  it  is  reserved  to  schools 
institute,  in  accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  for  the  training  of  the  Catholic  dioci 
clergy.  It  differs  therefore  from  the  novitiate 
the  scholastic^  e  when-  members  of  religious  or_ 
receive  their  spiritual  and  intellectual  formation.  In 
the  ecclesiiu<t  ical  seminary  both  go  together.  Hence, 
a  faculty  of  theology  in  a  university  is  not  a  seminary; 
neither  is  the  word  to  bo  applied  tb  the  German  Kon- 
tnclu*  where  ecclesiastical  students  live  together  while 
attending  lectures  of  the  faculty  of  theology  in  the 
State  universities. 


An  ecclesiastical  seminary  is  diocesan,  interdiocesan, 
provincial,  or  pontifical,  according  as  it  is  under  the 
control  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  of  several  bishops 
who  send  there  their  students,  of  all  the  bishops  of  an 
ecclesiastical  province,  or  of  the  Holy  See.  A  semi- 
nary which  receives  students  from  several  provinces 
or  from  dioceses  in  various  parts  of  the  country  is 
called  a  central,  or  a  national,  seminary. 

A  theological  seminar}'  (grand  seminaire)  provides 
courses  in  Holy  Scripture,  philosophy,  theology  etc., 
and  gives  young  men  immediate  preparation  for  ordi- 
nation. A  preparatory  seminary  (petit  siminairt) 
gives  only  a  collegiate  course  as  a  preparation  for 
entrance  into  the  theological  seminary.  The  word 
seminary  when  used  alone  designates  either  a  theolog- 
ical seminary  or  a  seminary  including  both  the  col- 
legiate and  the  theological  courses. 

In  this  connexion  it  should  be  noted  tnat  the  name 
"college"  is  sometimes  given  to  institutions  which 
offer  no  collegiate  courses  in  the  usual  senie  of  the 
term,  but  receive  only  ecclesiastics  who  intend  to 
study  philosophy  and  theology.  Such  are  All  Hal- 
lows College,  Drumcondra,  Ireland,  the  Irish  col- 
leges on  the  Continent,  and  the  various  national  col- 
leges in  Rome  (see  respective  articles).  These  are  in 
reality  seminaries  as  regards  both  instruction  and 
discipline.  On  the  other  hand  there  are  seminaries 
which  provide  undergraduate  courses  as  preparatory 
to  philosophy  and  theology,  thus  combining  in  one 
institution  the  work  of  the  petit  teminaire  and  that  of 
the  grand  teminaire. 

II.  Purpose  of  Seminary  Education. — A  semi- 
nary is  a  school  in  which  priests  are  trained.  A  priest 
is  the  representative  of  Christ  among  men :  his  mission 
is  to  cam'  on  Christ's  work  for  the  salvation  of  souls; 
in  Christ  s  name  and  by  His  power,  he  teaches  men 
what  they  ought  to  believe  and  what  they  ought  to 
do:  he  forgives  sins,  and  offers  in  sacrifice  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  Christ.  He  is  another  Christ  (saccrdia 
alter  Christus).  Mb  training,  therefore,  must  be  in 
harmony  with  this  high  office  and  consequently 
different  in  many  ways  from  the  preparation  for 
secular  professions.  He  must  possess  not  only  a  lib- 
eral education,  but  also  professional  knowledge,  and 
moreover,  like  an  army  or  navy  officer,  he  needs  to  ac- 
quire the  manners  and  personal  habits  becoming  his 
calling.  To  teach  candidates  for  the  priesthood  what 
a  priest  ought  to  know  and  to  make  them  what  a  pnest 
ought  to  be  is  the  purpose  of  seminary  education;  to 
thin  twofold  end  everything  in  the  form  of  studies  and 
discipline  must  be  directed. 

III.  Lire  in  the  Seminary.— When  a  boy  of  in- 
telligence and  piety  shows  an  inclination  to  become 
a  priest,  he  is  sent  after  graduation  from  the  grammar 
or  high  school  to  pursue  a  classical  course,  either  in  a 
preparatory  seminary  or  in  a  Catholic  mixed  college 
where  lav  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  students  receive  a 
classical  education.  This  course,  successfully  com- 
pleted, prepares  him  for  admission  into  the  theol<>gi<  al 
seminary.  The  year  opens  with  a  retreat  of  eight  or 
ten  days,  during  which  by  meditations,  conferences, 
visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  recitation  of  the 
office,  consultations  with  his  spiritual  director, ,  ws 
mind  and  heart  are  brought  under  the  influence  of  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  so  as  to  make  hirn  realize  and 
feel  the  importance  of  his  seminary  training.  I  pen 
begins  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  seminary,  inter- 
rupted onlv  by  a  short  recess,  usually  at  the  end  <>t 
the  first  term,  and  by  the  retreats  which  Pn^de  the 
Christmas  and  Trinity  ordinations  The  reception* 
of  Holy  orders  are  the  greatest  and  the  most  j<>yful 
events  of  the  year,  for  they  keen  before  the  mi nd  ot 
the  student  the  goal  of  all  his  efforts,  the  pnvtthi***- 
During  the  scholastic  year,  a  day  of  each  week |W  si  i 
apart  for  a  holiday:  the  morning  is  devoted  to  recna 
tion,  or  to  some  favourite  study;  in  the  afternoon  th  n 
is  usually  a  walk,  and  at  times  the  students  visit  nos- 
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pitals  or  other  institutions,  where  they  acquire  a  fore- 
taste and  gain  some  experience  of  their  future  work 
among  the  sick  and  the  poor.  ()n  Sunday  they  all 
assist  at  a  solemn  High  Mass  and  at  Vespers,  and  in 
aome  places  they  also  attend  a  conference  on  Holy 
Script  ure.  The  summer  vacation,  lasting  about  three 
months,  is  spent  either  at  the  seminary  villa,  as  is 
the  general  practice  in  Italy,  or  at  home,  as  is  com- 
monly done  in  the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

The  ordinary  working  day  is  divided  between 
prayer,  study,  and  recreation.  Summer  and  winter, 
the  student  rises  at  5  or  5.30  a.  m.,  makes  his  medita- 
tion for  a  half-hour,  hears  Mass,  and  usually  receives 
Communion.  Breakfast  is  about  two  hours  after 
rising.  In  the  forenoon  there  are  two  classes  of  one 
hour  each,  while  two  hours  also  are  devoted  to  private 
study.  After  dinner  there  is  about  an  hour  of  recrea- 
tion. In  the  afternoon  four  hours  are  divided  be- 
tween class  and  study,  and  as  a  rule  another  hour  of 
study  follows  supper.  A  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment, the  recitation  of  the  Rosary,  and  spiritual  read- 
ing take  place  in  the  afternoon  or  evening;  and  the  day 
closes  with  night  prayer.  Thus  the  student  has  de- 
voted about  three  hours  to  exercises  of  piety  and  nine 
hours  to  work.  After  six  years  of  this  mental  and 
moral  training  in  retirement  from  the  world,  and  in 
the  society  of  fellow  students  animated  by  the  same 
purpose  and  itriving  after  the  same  ideals,  he  is  deemed 
worthy  of  receiving  the  honour  and  capable  of  bearing 
the  burden  of  the  priesthood :  he  is  an  educated  Chris- 
tian gentleman,  he  possesses  professional  knowledge, 
he  is  ready  to  live  and  to  work  among  men  as  the  am- 
bassador of  Christ. 

IV.  History. — A.  Late  Origin. — This  system  of 
seminar)'  education,  which  has  now  become  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  the  Church's  life,  had  its  origin  only  in 
the  sixteenth  century  in  a  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  Since  Christ's  work  on  earth  is  to  be  con- 
tinued chiefly  through  diocesan  priests,  the  Apostles 
and  the  early  popes  and  bishops  always  gave  special 
care  to  the  selection  and  training  of  the  clergy.  St. 
Paul  warns  Timothy  not  to  impose  hands  lightly  on 
any  man  (I  Tim.,  v,  22).  In  the  scanty  records  of  the 
early  Roman  pontiffs  we  invariably  read  the  number 
of  deacons,  priests,  and  bishops  whom  they  ordained. 
But  although  the  training  of  the  clergy  was  ever  held 
to  be  a  matter  of  vital  importance,  we  should  look  in 
vain  during  the  first  centuries  for  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  clerical  education,  just  as  we  should  look  in 
vain  for  the  fully-developed  theology  of  St.  Thomas. 

B.  Individual  Training  in  Early  Timet, — Before 
St.  Augustine  no  trace  can  be  found  of  any  special  in- 
stitutions for  the  education  of  the  clergy.  Professors 
and  st  udents  in  the  famous  Christian  schools  of  Alex- 
andria and  Edessa  supplied  priests  and  bishops;  but 
these  schools  were  intended  for  the  teaching  of  cate- 
chumens, and  for  general  instruction;  they  cannot, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  seminaries.  The  training 
of  priests  was  personal  and  practical;  boys  and  young 
men  attached  to  the  serviee  of  a  church  assisted  the 
bishop  and  the  priests  in  the  discharge  of  their  func- 
tions, and  thus,  by  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  the 
minor  orders,  they  gradually  learned  to  look  after 
the  church,  to  read  and  explain  Holy  Scripture,  to 
prepare  catechumens  for  baptism  and  to  administer 
the  sacraments.  Some  of  the  greatest  bishops  of  the 
period  had  moreover  received  a  liberal  education  in 
pagan  schools,  and  Is-forc  ordination  spent  some  time 
in  retirement,  jH-nitetitial  excrci.scs,  and  meditation  on 
Iliily  Scripture. 

C.  From  St.  Augustine  to  the  Foundation  of  the 
Universities. — St.  Augustine  established  near  the 
cathedral,  in  his  own  house  (in  domo  ecclesia*),  a  mo- 
naxtcrium  cU  ricAirum  in  which  his  clergy  lived  together. 
Me  would  raise  to  Holy  orders  only  such  as  were  will- 
ing to  unite  the  community  life  with  the  exercise  of 
the  ministry.    In  a  few  years  this  institution  gave 


ten  bishops  to  various  sees  in  Africa.  It  was,  how- 
ever, rather  a  clergy  house  than  a  seminary. 

The  example  of  St.  Augustine  was  soon  followed  at 
Milan,  Nola,  and  elsewhere.  A  council  held  in  529 
at  Vaison,  in  Southern  Gaul,  exhorted  parish  priests  to 
adopt  a  custom  already  obtaining  in  Italy,  to  have 
young  clerics  in  their  house,  and  to  instruct  them  with 
fatherly  zeal  so  as  to  prepare  for  themselves  worthy 
successors.  Two  years  later  the  second  Council  of 
Toledo  decreed  that  clerics  should  be  trained  by  a 
superior  in  the  house  of  the  Church  (in  domo 
Ecclesia),  under  the  eye  of  the  bishop.  Another 
CouncU  of  Toledo,  held  in  633,  urges  that  this  training 
be  begun  early,  so  that  future  priests  may  spend  their 
youth  not  in  unlawful  pleasures  but  under  ecclesias- 
tical discipline.  Among  those  cathedral  schools,  the 
best  known  is  that  established  near  the  Lateran  Basil- 
ica, where  many  popes  and  bishops  were  educated  ab 
infantia.  Besides,  not  a  few  monasteries,  such  as  St. 
Victor  in  Paris.  Le  Bee  in  Normandy,  Oxford,  and 
Fulda,  educated  not  only  their  own  subjects,  but  also 
aspirants  to  the  secular  clergy- 

D.  From  the  Thirteenth  Century  to  the  Council  of 
Trent.— Out  of  the  local  episcopal  schools  grew  the 
medieval  universities,  when  illustrious  teachers  at- 
tracted to  a  few  cities,  c.  g.  Paris,  Bologna,  Oxford 
etc.,  students  from  various  provinces  and  even  from 
all  parts  of  Europe.  As  in  these  schools  theology, 
philosophy,  and  canon  law  held  the  first  rank,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  students  were  ecclesiastics  or  mem- 
bers of  religious  orders;  deprived  of  their  ablest  teach- 
ers and  most  gifted  students,  the  cathedral  and 
monastic  schools  gradually  declined.  Still,  only  about 
one  per  cent  of  the  clergy  were  able  to  attend  univer- 
sity courses.  The  education  of  the  vast  majority, 
therefore,  was  more  and  more  neglected,  whue  the 
privileged  few  enjoyed  indeed  the  highest  intellectual 
advantages,  but  received  little  or  no  spiritual  train- 
ing. The  colleges  in  which  they  lived  maintained  for 
a  while  good  discipline;  but  in  less  than  a  century  the 
life  of  ecclesiastical  students  at  the  universities  was 
no  better  than  that  of  the  lay  students.  What  was 
lacking  was  character-formation  and  the  practical 
preparation  for  the  ministry. 

E.  The  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Trent.— Alter  the 
Reformation  the  need  of  a  well-trained  clergy  waB 
more  keenly  felt.  In  the  work  of  the  commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  pope  to  prepare  questions  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  Council  of  Trent,  ecclesiastical  educa- 
tion occupies  an  important  place.  When  the  council 
convened  "to  extirpate  heresy  and  reform  morals", 
it  decreed  in  its  Fifth  Session  (June,  1540)  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  in  every  cathedral  for  the 
teaching  of  grammar  and  Holy  Scripture  to  clerics  and 
poor  scholars.  The  council  was  interrupted  before 
the  question  of  clerical  training  could  be  formally 
taken  up.  Meanwhile,  St.  Ignatius  established  at 
Rome  (155;})  the  Collegium  Germanicum  for  the 
education  of  German  ecclesiastical  students.  Car- 
dinal Pole,  who  had  witnessed  the  foundation  of  the 
German  College  and  had  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission to  prepare  for  the  Council  of  Trent,  went  to 
England  after  the  death  of  Henry  VIII  to  re-establish 
the  Catholic  religion.  In  the  regulations  which  he 
issued  in  155fi,  the  word  seminary  seems  to  have  been 
used  for  the  first  time  in  its  modern  sense,  to  designate 
a  school  exclusively  devoted  to  the  training  of  the 
clergy.  After  the  council  reopened,  the  Fathers  re- 
sumed the  question  of  clerical  training;  and  after 
discussing  it  for  about  a  month,  they  adopted  the 
decree  on  the  foundation  of  ecclesiastical  seminaries. 

On  15  July,  in  the  Twenty-third  Session,  it  was 
solemnly  proclaimed  in  its  present  form,  and  lias  over 
Bince  remained  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Church  on 
the  education  of  priests.  In  substance  it  is  as  fol- 
lows: (1 )  Every  diocese  is  bound  to  support,  to  rear  in 
piety,  and  to  train  in  ecclesiastical  discipline  a  certain 
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number  of  youths,  in  a  college  to  lie  chosen  by  the 
bishop  for  that  purpose;  poor  dioceses  may  combine, 
large  dioceses  may  have  more  than  one  seminary.  (2)  In 
these  institutions  are  to  be  received  boys  who  are  at 
least  twelve  years  of  age,  can  read  and  write  passably, 
and  by  their  good  disposition  give  hope  that  they  will 
persevere  in  the  service  of  the  Church;  children  of 
the  |>oor  are  to  be  preferred.  (3)  Besides  the  elements 
of  a  liberal  education  (as  then  understood],  the  stu- 
dents are  to  be  given  professional  knowledge  to  enable 
them  to  preach,  to  conduct  Divine  worship,  and  to  ad- 
minister the  sacraments.  (4)  Seminaries  arc  to  be  MD- 
ported  by  a  tax  on  the  income  of  bishoprics,  chapters, 
abbeys,  and  other  benefices,  ('>)  In  t  he  government  of 
the  seminary,  the  bishop  is  to  be  assisted  by  two  com- 
missions of  priests,  one  lor  spiritual,  the  other  for  tem- 
poral mutt  its. 

So  well  did  the  Fathers  of  Trent  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  decree,  so  much  did  they  expect  from 
it,  that  they  congratulated  one  another,  and  several 


declared  that,  had  the  council  done  nothing  else,  this 
would  be  more  than  sufficient  reward  of  all  their  la- 
bours. An  historian  of  the  council,  Cardinal  Palla- 
vicini,  does  not  hesitate  to  call  the  institution  of  sem- 
inaries the  most  important  reform  enacted  by  the 
council. 

F.  Execution  of  the  Decree  of  Trent  in  various  Conn- 
trie*.— To  provide  for  the  carrying  out  of  this  im- 
portant decree,  Pius  IV  forthwith  instituted  a  com- 
mission of  cardinals.  The  following  year  (April, 
1564),  he  decreed  the  foundation  of  the  Roman  Sem- 
inary, which  was  opened  in  Feb.,  1565,  and  which  for 
more  than  three  centuries  has  been  a  nursery  of 
priests,  bishops,  cardinals,  and  popes.  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Milan,  who  had 
taken  a  leading  part  in  the  work  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  was  also  most  zealous  and  successful  in  enfor- 
cing its  decisions.  For  his  large  diocese  he  established 
three  seminaries:  one  of  them  furnished  a  complete 
course  of  ecclesiastical  studies;  in  another,  a  shorter 
course  was  provided,  especially  for  those  destined  to 
country  parishes;  the  third  was  for  priests  who  needed 
to  make  up  the  deficiencies  of  previous  training.  For 
these  institutions  St.  Cliarh-s  drew  up  a  set  of  regula- 
tions, which  have  been  ever  since  an  inspiration  and  a 
model  for  all  founders  of  seminaries.  In  other  jwiits 
of  Italy  the  decree  of  Trent  was  gradually  put  into 
effect,  so  that  the  smallest  of  the  three  hundred  dio- 
ceses had  its  own  complete  seminary,  including  both 
collegiate  and  theological  de|wrtments. 

In  Germany,  war  ami  the  progress  of  heresv  were 
serious  obstacles  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  decree  of 
Trent;  still  seminaries  were  founded  at  Eichstadt 
(1504)  Munstcr  (1610),  and  Prague  (1631). 

In  Portugal  the  Venerable  Bartholomew  of  the 
Martyrs,  Archbishop  of  Braga,  established  a  seminary 
a  few  months  after  the  close  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

\anous  attempts  by  French  bishops  ended  in  fail- 
ure, until  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  Father  Olier  opened 
seminaries  in  Paris  (1612),  and  helped  to  establish 
them  elsewhere  in  France.  A  feature  of  these  semi- 
naries and,  it  is  claimed,  one  of  the  causes  of  their  suc- 
cess was  the  separation  of  theological  students  from 
those  who  were  studying  the  classics,  of  the  theo- 
logical from  the  preparatory  seminary.  In  Paris  the 
students  of  St-Sulpice  usually  followed  lectures  at  the 
tt.roonnr;  some  courses  given  at  the  seminary  corn- 
plct.il  their  intellectual  training,  while  meditation, 
spiritual  conferences,  etc.  provided  for  their  moral 
ami  religious  formation.  In  other  places,  especially 
wh.-n  then-  was  no  university,  a  complete  course  of  in- 
struction was  organized  in  the  seminary  itself.  As 
here  was  no  Church  law  r.t.uiring  students  to  spend 
«  fixed  t,me  ,,,  ,he  seminary  before  ordination,  ami  as 
the  powers  of  the  bishops  were  hampered  bv  existing 
'.  '*'!"*!  mnw  ,,f  the  clergy,  previous  to  the  French 
KevohrUon,  were  not  trained  in  these  institutions. 


In  England  and  Ireland  iiereecution  prevented  the 
foundation  of  seminaries:  before  the  French  Revolu- 
tion priests  for  the  English  mission  were  trained  at  the 
English  College  of  Douai.  Irish  aspirants  to  the 
priesthood,  leaving  Ireland  at  the  peril  of  their  Uvea, 
went  to  the  colleges  founded  for  them  in  Paris,  Lou- 
vain,  and  Salamanca  by  Irish  exdes  and  other  gen- 
erous benefactors,  to  prepare  for  a  life  of  self-sacri- 
fice often  ending  in  martyrdom. 

G.  Attempts  at  Secularization.— Towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  the  Emperor  Joseph  II  at- 
tempted to  bring  the  education  of  the  clergy  in  Aus- 
tria, Northern  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands  under  the 
control  of  the  State.  Student*  were  forbidden  by  law 
to  frequent  the  German  College  in  Rome;  episcopal 
seminaries  were  suppressed,  and  in  their  place  central 
seminaries  were  founded  at  Vienna,  Budapest,  Pnvia, 
Freiburg,  and  Louvain,  in  which  all  clerical  students 
were  forced  to  receive  their  education  under  the  con- 
trol not  of  the  bishops  but  of  the  state.  Professors 
and  text  books  were  chosen  by  state  officials,  who  also 
regulated  the  discipline.  Against  this  usurpation, 
protests  came  not  only  from  the  Holy  See  and  the 
bishops,  but  also  from  the  people;  at  I>ouvain  the  cen- 


tral seminary  was  burned  to  the  ground.  The  scheme 
had  to  be  abandoned,  and  the  successor  of  Joseph  II 
allowed  the  bishops  to  possess  and  rule  their  own 
seminaries. 

The  tendency  to  interference,  however,  remained, 
and  lias  since  shown  itself  in  various  German  states. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  pokey 
of  secularization  was  adopted  by  the  Bavarian  Gov- 
ernment. Protestants  or  Free-thinkers  were  ap- 
pointed teachers  in  the  faculty  of  theology  and  the 
seminaries;  regulations  were  drawn  up  for  the  choice 
of  sujKTiors,  discipline,  plan  of  studies,  examinations, 
admission,  and  dismissal  of  students.  After  ftloag 
conflict  a  concordat  was  signed  in  1S17,  by  which  the 
rights  of  bishops  to  erect  and  control  seminaries  were 
recognized.  The  same  struggle  occurred  in  other 
German  states.  The  conflict  became  specially  acute 
in  1873.  when  the  I'russian  Government  in  the  fa- 
mous May  Laws  issued  a  scheme  which  prescribed  a 
regular  course  in  a  gymnasium,  three  years  theology  at 
a  state  university,  and  then  examination  before  state 
inspectors,  as  essential  conditions  of  appointment  to 
any  ecclesiastical  position.  Education  in  seminaries 
might  be  accept to  as  equivalent  if  the  bishops  sub- 
mitted the  rules  to  the  State  for  approval.  As  they 
refused  to  comply,  the  seminaries  of  Treves,  Gnesen- 
Posen,  Strasburg,  and  others  were  closed.  Negotia- 
tions between  the  Government  and  the  Holy  See  were 
opened  after  the  election  of  Leo  XIII.  Among  the 
points  on  which  the  Church  could  never  yield,  the 
pope  laid  stress  upon  t  he  rights  of  bishops  to  have 
seminaries  and  to  control  the  education  of  the  Ofcfgy 
The  more  vexatious  measure*  were  alxilishcd,  and  har- 
mony was  restored  bet  ween  Church  and  State. 

H.  Present  Condition*  in  Germany—  At  present 
nearly  all  ecclesiastical  students  make  their  college 
course  in  a  public  gymnasium,  together  with  lay  stu- 
dents. For  the  teaching  of  theology  and  spiritual  for- 
mat ion  there  are  t wo  svstems.  The  first  ronsitiilU 
course  of  three  years  in  one  of  the  faculties  of  thcolog> . 
in  the  State  universities  of  Bonn.  Breslau,  Freiburg, 
Munich.  MUnster,  Tubingen,  or  WUrzburg.  The  ap- 
point ment  of  professors  in  these  faculties  is  made  r>> 
the  Government  but  with  the  approval  of  the  biiOiop*. 
who  can  moreover  forbid  their  students  to  attend  tw 
lect ures  of  object ionable  teachers.  While  at  the  uni- 
versity the  students  usually  live  together  m  a  A™1™"* 
under  one  or  two  priests,  but  they  enjoy 
mnch  liliert  v  as  lav  students.  After  complet mg  their 
course  thev  spend  a  year  or  eighteen  months  in  a  pr»< 
ticul  seminary  {pritstmrmitwr),  to  learn  ceremonies, 
ascetic  and  pastoral  theology,  and  thus  prepare  im- 
mediately for  ordination.    For  this  system,  *l»cn 
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has  many  strong  advocates,  the  following  advantage-  n.„„  i    ,<,„,  u 

are  pointed  out:  it  develops  intellectual  X  nS  d 1893-.had  ,on«         of  opinion  that  separate 

initiative,  accustoms  the  students  to  live  in  the  world  SfSS2  «eminan«i  were  not  opportune  in  England 

and  gives  them  the  prestige  of  a  university  edu^tW  ?L^VO<3atod.a  centraI  seminary  for  the  southern 

It«opr*>nentsin«i*t:That^  dioceses  m  which  by  combinuVtheir  resources  £ 

decree  of  Trent  and  the  subsequent  in*  ruS  of  uS  K  fte  ^T*  °°uld  Provide  S 

Holy  See,  urging  bishops  to  establish  seminaries  «S  JSh  ■    '     ^  "^J"*'  thc  emulation  which  comes 

WWt?  T(*d1a(wI  Hv  flint  *»f  n  Kaa_J  ,.r  .11  it     ■  •  *  .  I 

bishops  m- 
'  in  "The 


i  TV-.    ,  '  l,.,ura  awucnea  to  matters  of  litt  <■ 
practical  utility  for  the  majority  of  the  clergy;  that 


,u_  a  ~:r—  ■«—7p~~v  ™*  "  «'Buuiusier,  men  rector  of 
the  Southwark  Seminary,  set  forth  in  the  sarne  ™ri 
odica]  the  reasons  for  separate  diocesan  seminaries 
i.  e.  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Trent  ud  of he 
provincial  councils  of  Westminster,  the  po^  bihtv  of 
nvin*  ,n  m~.i  dioceses  the  element^  ^S  d^f 


cannot  be  obtained  7n  the" f ew "monthT  swnt^at  'the 
practical  seminary.  ^ 

There  are  regular  Tridentine  seminaries  at  Eich- 
stadt,  Fulda  Main,,  Met*,  and  Trier,  in  whkh  pro- 
fessional instruction  and  spiritual  formation  go  to- 
gether Recently  a  compromise  between  the  univer- 
sity and  t  he  seminary  systems  of  clerical  training  has 
been  effected  in  Strasburg. 

J.  Recent  Developments  and  Present  Condition*  in    £Z  ^  ""^"pcai  8ludent«  to  Vncott, 
other  Countries.-d)  France.-TheRev  olS nZEeo?    I      ^"%£lC  d*°cwT  """mary  of  Birm 
away  the  seminaries  and  the  fSty  of  tCw  C     — ^  '  CCMtul  ",n  W  for  "ix  * 
the  Sorbonne  where  the  leaders  of  the  French  clergy 
had  been  trained.    As  soon  as  liberty  was  restored 
one  of  the  first  cares  of  the  bishops  was  to  re-establish 
their  seminaries.    On  account  of  the  lack  of  thor- 
oughly competent  teachers  in  many  places  and  the 
urgent  need  of  priest*  everywhere,  only  a  minimum 
of  knowledge  could  be  exacted.    Nor  had  the  short- 
lived faculty  of  theology  established  by  the  State  at 
the  Sorbonne  much  influence  in  raising  the  general 
standard  of  clerical  studies.    During  the  last  thirty 
years,  however,  the  Catholic  institutes  of  Paris 
Lyons,  Toulouse,  Lille,  and  Angers  have  done  much 
to  train  teachers  for  theological  seminaries,  as  well  as 
lor  the  petit*  siminaires.    The  latter  are  usually  open 
to  all  who  seek  a  liberal  education,  whether  they  in- 
tend to  become  priests  or  not;  hence,  they  do  not 
realize  the  Tridentine  ideal.    As  a  result  of  the  Sepa- 
ration Law,  the  seminaries,  even  those  built  by  pri- 
vate contributions  of  Catholics,  have  been  confiscated 
fir     ?j?  S?"    In  8pitc  of  finan(;ial  difficulties  and  the 
lalling-off  in  the  number  of  students,  diocesan  semina- 
ries are  maintained,  some  with  less  than  a  score  of 
students.    As  to  preparatory  seminaries,  whereas  for- 
merly there  were  several  in  most  dioceses,  their  num- 
ber is  considerably  reduced. 

(2)  England.-^The  English  College  at  Douai,  sup- 
posed by  the  French  Revolution,  was  replaced  n 
England  by  St.   Edmund's,   U„haw,  and  Oscott. 
inese  provided  a  complete  course  of  clerical  educa- 
tion, including  collegiate  and  theological  studies;  none 
however,  was  a  seminary  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  for  they  received  lav  as  well  as  ec- 
clesiastical students.    In  the  provincial  councils  of 
Westminster,  the  bishops  advocated  the  separation  of 
clerical  from  lay  students  as  the  only  remedy  against 
worldlinens;  they  decre.nl  that  the  foundation  of  sem- 
inaries for  the  exclusive  education  of  the  clergy  would 
contribute  powerfully  to  the  increase  of  religion  and 
finally  they  pledged  themselves  to  establish  such  sem- 
inaries.   Cardinal  Manning  founded  a  separate  sem- 
inary for  the  theological  students  of  the  Archdiocese 
t  u  -  °f  !,minsU'r'  and  regarded  this  as  the  great  work 
of  his  life.    Other  bishops  followed  this  example  A 
seminary-  in  full  harmony  with  the  Council  of  Trent 
L  e.  exclusively  for  ecclesiastical  students,  and  des^ 
\h»JZ  EE!?"  *  comP'-te  course  of  preparation  for 
wark  Wtt"  °lmlvd  f°r  the  Diocose  of  South- 

Cardinal  Vaughan,  who  succeeded  Cardinal  Man 


of  the  most  gifted  students  to  some  foreign  Catholir 
university  where  they  would  receive  h  gheHnsVm, 5  ion 

land.  Cardinal  Vaughan  having  secured  the  appro- 
bation and  encouragement  of  Leo  XII 1  for "hi*  on oT 

E£  to  0*»f*.  whichPthu? 

n  seminary  of  Birmingham  be- 

.  seminary  for  six  dioceses.  No 

change,  however,  was  made  in  the  faculty  and  the 
administration  continued  in  the  main  to  be  diof 
Shortly  after  the  cardinal's  death,  a  theological 
mary  for  the  Archdiocese  of  Westminste? 
in  connexion  with  St.  Edmund's  College 

(3)  Ireland.— Irish  colleges  on  the  Continent,  which 
harboured  about  five  hundred  students,  having  been 
closed  by  the  Revolution,  it  became  necessary  To  pr^ 
vide  m  Ireland  for  the  training  of  the  clergy^  A«S 
lege  opened  at  Carlow  in  1793  was  soon  closed  through 
fear  of  Government  prosecution.  Reestablished  later 
it  now  gives  a  complete  course  of  ecclesiastical  train- 
i    C|  k  undattlon  of  a  Catholic  college  being 
made  legal  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  Maynooth  was 
opened  m  1795  with  forty  students.    It  has  rapidly 
developed,  especial  y  during  the  last  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.    The  missionary  college  of  \ll  Hal. 

SftZlC&A!  '%lm2'  ^d  Placed  in  1892  under 
the  direction  of  the  Vmcentians;  it  has  sent  hundreds 
of  priests  to  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa, 
and.  the  United  States.  Besides  these  and  othS 
institutions,  most  of  the  dioceses  have  their  pre- 
paratory seminaries.  There  are  also  some  Irish  stu- 
dents at  .Salamanca  and  at  Rome.  The  Irish  College 
in  Pans  has  been  closed  in  consequence  of  the  Separa- 
tion Laws  in  France.  1 

(4)  Canada -The  Jesuits  established  a  college  at 
Quebec  in  1637     Bishop  Laval  founded  a  theological 
sem,nary  in  lo63  and  in  16&8  a  preparatory  seminary, 
the  students  of  which  followed  the  classes  of  the 
Jesuit  College.    When  t  he  lat  ter  was  suppressed  after 
the  English  conquest,  the  preparatory  seminary  be- 
came a  mixed  college.    In  1852  the  seminary  and  col- 
lege^ of  Quebec  were  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  university, 
with  the  title  of  Laval  in  honour  of  the  founder  At 
Montreal  a  college  was  founded  by  the  Sulpicians  in 
1/07  a  separate  theological  department  was  estab- 
lished in  1840,  and  the  seminary  of  philosophy  in  1847. 
More  recent  ly  t  heological  seminaries  have  oeen  opened 
at  Ottawa  by  the  Oblates  and  at  Halifax  by  the 
Eudists,  and  one  is  being  erected  at  Toronto.  Until 
recent  ly,  in  several  dioceses  of  Canada,  candidates  for 
the  priesthood  received  theirtrainingnot  inseminaries 
but  in  mixed  colleges  where,  after  finishing  their  elas^ 
sical  course,  t  hey  read  theology,  whilst  discharging  the 
duties  of  prefect  or  teacher.    Ujion  the  advice  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Propaganda,  the  Provincial 
Council  of  Montreal  (1895)  decreed  that  ecclesiastics 
studying  for  the  priesthood  in  colleges  can  only  be 
prefects  and  not  teachers;  it  also  decreed  that  before 
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ordination  they  must  spend  three  years  in  a  regular 
linarv. 

nited  States.— In  colonial  days,  Spanish 
nd  Franciscans  laboured  in  Florida,  Louisi- 
ana, New  Mexico,  and  California;  missionaries  from 
France  and  Canada  were  the  pioneers  in  Maine,  New 
York,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley;  the  Maryland  mis- 
sions, under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Vicar  Apostolic 
of  lxmdon,  were  in  charge  of  English  Jesuits.  When 
John  Carroll  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Baltimore,  one 
of  his  first  cares  was  to  provide  the  means  for  the 
training  of  a  native  clergy.  In  England,  where  he 
went  to  receive  eniseooai  consecration,  he  obtained 
from  a  friend  a  generous  gift  for  his  future  seminary, 
and  he  accepted  an  offer  made  to  him  in  I-ondon,  in 
the  name  of  Father  Emery,  superior  of  St-Sulpice,  to 
■end  some  members  of  his  society  to  establish  a 
seminary  at  Baltimore.  In  his  first  address  to  his 
clergy  and  people  on  his  return  to  America,  Bishop 
Carroll  mentioned  among  the  duties  of  his  pastoral 
office  the  institution  of  a  seminary  "for  training  up 
ministers  for  the  sanctuary  and  the  services  of  religion 
that  we  may  no  longer  depend  on  foreign  and  uncertain 
coadjutors 

The  following  year  (1791)  Father  Nagot  with  three 
other  Sulpicians  and  four  students,  reached  Baltimore 
and  opened  St.  Mary's  Seminary  in  the  place  where  it 
stands  to-day.  In  this  first  American  seminary 
Bishop  Canoll  ordained,  25  May,  1793,  his  first 
priest,  Rev.  S.  Badin,  who  for  over  half  a  century 
laboured  on  the  missions  of  Kentucky.  The  lack  of 
a  sufficient  number  of  ecclesiastical  students  forced 
the  Sulpicians  to  receive  lay  students  also,  even 
Protestants,  so  that  St.  Mary's  became  a  mixed  col- 
lege and,  until  the  classical  department  was  closed  in 
1852,  had  but  few  seminarians.  In  order  to  foster 
and  preserve  ecclesiastical  vocations,  Father  Nagot 
opened  (1807)  at  Pigeon  Hill.  Pennsylvania,  a  pre- 
paratory seminary  which  was  the  following  year  trans- 
ferred to  Mount  St.  Mary's,  but  this  institution  soon 
became  (like  St.  Mary's  at  Baltimore),  and  has  re- 
mained to  this  day  (191 1 ).  a  mixed  college  with  a  theo- 
logical seminary,  the  students  of  which  help  in  carry- 
ing «n  the  work  of  the  collegiate  depart ment .  A  more 
successful  attempt  to  have  a  purely  preparatory 
seminary  was  made  by  the  Sulpicians  in  the  founda- 
tion of  St.  Charles's  College;  opened  in  1848,  it  has 
always  been  destined  exclusively  for  aspirants  to  the 
priesthood. 

As  new  dioceses  were  created,  the  first  care  of  the 
bishops  was  to  provide  a  olergv.  Shortly  after  their 
conaecrat  ion,  the  bishops  usually  went  to  Europe  to  re- 
cruit priests,  while  at  home  they  spared  no  pains  to 
train  a  native  clergy.  Bishop  Flagct  went  to  Bards- 
town  in  1811  with  three  students,  the  nucleus  of  St. 
Thomas's  Seminary  which  for  half  a  century  was  the 
nursery  of  many  pioneer  priests  and  bishops  of  the 
West.  It  was  closed  in  1809.  Seminaries  were  like- 
wist-  established  by :  Bishop  England  at  Charleston 
(1822):  Bishop  Dubourg  at  St.  Ijouis  (1818);  Bishop 
Fenwick  at  Cincinnati  (1829);  Bishop  Fenwick  at 
Boston  (1829) ;  Bishop  Kenrick  at  Philadelphia  (1888) ; 
Bishop  Ihibois  at  New  York  (1832);  Bishop  Blanc  at 
New  Orleans  (1838);  Bishop  O'Connor  at  Pittsburg 
(1844);  Bishop  Whelan  at  Richmond  (1842)  and 
W  heeling  ( 1 850) ;  Bishop  Henni  at  Milwaukee  ( 1840) ; 
Bishop  Ixfehre  at  Detroit  1 1846 1;  Bishop  Timon  at 
Buffalo  (1817);  Bishop  Rapt*-  at 


(1849); 
As  a  rule  these 


unaries  were  begun  in  or  near  the  bishop's  house, 
I  often  with  the  bishop  as  the  chief  instructor.  The 


Bishop  Uiras  at  Dubuque '(.1849). 
scminii 
and* 

more  advanced  students'  helped  to  instruct  the  others, 
an. I  all  took  part  in  the  services  of  the  cathedral. 
I  heir  education,  like  that  given  to  priesls  in  the  Early 
t  nurch,  was  individual  and  practical;  their  intellec- 
tual t mining  may  have  been  somewhat  deficient,  but 
tneir  priestly  character  was  moulded  bv  daily  inter- 


course with  the  self-sacrificing  pioneer  bishops  and 
priests. 

Most  of  those  imperfectly  organized  seminaries, 
after  doing  good  service  in  their  duy,  have  long  ceased 
to  exist,  while  a  few  have  l>ecn  transformed  into  mod- 
ern instit  utions.  The  diocesan  seminary  of  New  York 
was  transferred  (1836)  from  Nvack  to  Lafargeville, 
in  the  Thousand  Islands,  and  later  on  to  Fonlhum 
(1840).  In  1864  a  seminary  was  opened  at  Troy  for 
the  provinces  of  New  York  and  Boston;  the  latter 
established  its  own  seminary'  in  1884,  and  in  1897 
the  New  York  seminary  was  transferred  to  its  present 
location  at  Dunwoodic.  The  theological  seminary 
at  Philadelphia,  which  commenced  with  five  students 
in  the  upper  rooms  of  Bishop  Kenrick 's  residence,  was 
after  various  vicissitudes  transferred  in  1865  to  its 
actual  site  at  Overbrook,  where  the  preparatory  semi- 
nary opened  at  Glen  Riddle  in  1859  was  also  located 
in  1871.  The  Seminary  of  St.  Francis,  Milwaukee, 
started  in  1846  with  Beven  students  in  a  wooden 
building  attached  to  Bishop  Henni's  house,  was 
through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Sahmann  removed  to  the 
building,  which  was  dedicated  in  1856.  In 
after  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
tat  and  Archbishop  Alcmany,  a  pre- 
was  opened  by  Archbishop  Riordan 
1896";  to  this  was  soon  added  a  theological  depart- 
?nt.  The  St.  Paul  Seminary,  opened  by  Arch- 
bishop Ireland  in  1894-95,  has  done  excellent  service 
in  educating  priests  for  many  of  the  western  dioceses. 

Among  the  leaders  in  the  development  of  eceUsias- 
tical  education  in  America  the  late  Bishop  MaeOuaid 
deserves  a  prominent  place.  He  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  Seton  Hall  College  (18.56).  and  later  on  as 
Bishop  of  Rochester  he  established  the  preparatory 
Seminary  of  St.  Andrew,  1871,  and  the  theological 
Seminary  of  St.  Bernard.  The  latter,  which  opened 
in  1893  with  thirty-nine  students,  numbers  now  over 
two  hundred  from  various  dioceses.  The  Josephi- 
num,  founded  at  Columbus  (1875)  and  placed  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  Propagamla  (1892),  pro- 
vides a  free  and  complete  course  for  priests  destined 
for  the  American  missions,  especially  in  German- 
speaking  congregations.  The  Polish  college  ami 
seminary  at  Detroit  has  been  established  to  meet  the 
special  needs  of  Polish  Catholics  in  the  United  .State*. 

Religious  orders  had  their  full  share  in  this  growth 
of  seminaries.    The  Vincent  ians,  who  have  always 
training  of  the  clergy  as  an  rescn- 


thcir  work','  opened  the  seminary  at  St. 


considend  the  training 
tial  part  of  their  work,  t  , 

Ixmis  (1816)  which  has  been  under  their  care  ever 
since.  They  also  conducted  the  seminary  of  New- 
Orleans  from  1838  until  its  suppression.  The)' 
founded  Niagara  (1867),  which  has  been  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  university  and  maintains  an  important 
th.<ological  department.  For  ten  years  they  were  in 
charge  of  the  seminary  at  Philadelphia.  They  have 
directed  the  diocesan  seminary  at  Brooklyn  frorn  the 
beginning,  and  thev  have  recently  opened  a  theo- 
logical seminary  at  iVnver.  The  Sulpicians,  a  society 
of  secular  priesls  founded  esjiecially  for  training  the 
clergy,  besides  their  own  theological  and  preparatory 
seminary  in  the  Archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  al» 
oiiened  and  directed  for  some  years  the  dioccsm 
seminaries  of  Boston  and  New  York  (Dunwood.e). 
Thev  have  also  been  in  charge  of  the  seminary,  of  Nin 
Francisco  since  its  inception.  Hie  Benedictines,  m 
keeping  with  the  tradition  of  their  early  monastic 
schools,  have  train.d  students  for  the  diocesan  pnerf- 
hood  along  with  the  members  of  their  order  at  t*. 
Vincent's,  Pennsylvania  ilstOi.St.  Mctnrad's, Indiana 
(ls.17),  and  Belmont.  North  Carolina  (1S/S).  Imj 
Franciscans  have  a  theological  seminary  f'™^:"' 
with  their  college  at  Allegany,  New  1  ork  U^  -'  : 
The  Oblate  have  recently  (1903)  opened  a  ^'"P™ 
seminary  at  San  Antonio,  Texas.  In  their  wU«*« 
all  over  tin-  count rv  the  Jesuit  Fathers  have  given  u> 
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a  large  proportion  of  the  American  print!  their  claasi- 
cal  training;  their  Holy  Cross  College  at  Worcester 
has  been  since  1835  a  nursery  of  the  New  England 
clergy.  Moreover,  not  a  few  American  priestshave 
received  their  theological  training  from  the  Jesuits 
of  Innsbruck. 

The  growth  of  seminaries  in  America  did  not  until 
recently  keep  pace  with  the  need  of  priests;  many  have 
come  from  Ireland,  Germany,  France  and  other  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  while  American  students  have  sought 
their  education  in  the  American  colleges  founded  at 
Louvain  in  1857  and  Rome  in  1859,  or  in  other  in- 
stitutions on  the  Continent.  About  two  thousand 
American  priests,  moreover,  have  been  educated  in 
the  Sulpician  Seminary  at  Montreal.  Of  late  years 
the  need  of  preparatory  seminaries  has  been  more 
keenly  felt,  and  we  find  them  established  in  Rochester, 
Hartford,  Chicago,  New  York,  and  other  dioceses. 
Some  of  these  are  merely  dav  schools  and,  whilst 
having  certain  advantages,  fail  to  effect  the  separa- 
tion of  aspirants  to  the  priesthood  from  the  world,  as 
contemplated  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  Since  1904 
the  annual  meeting*  of  the  seminary  department  of 
the  Catholic  Educational  Association  have  been  found 
to  be  of  great  value  in  raising  the  standard  of  eccle- 
siastical education.  Carefully  prepared  papers  have 
been  read  and  discussed  on  the  various  topics  of 
seminary  training,  such  as  entrance  requirements, 
discipline,  spiritual  formation,  and  the  method  of 
teaching  the  various  branches  of  the  seminary  curric- 
ulum :  Holy  Scripture,  dogmatic  and  moral  theology, 
natural  sciences,  and  social  problems. 

V.  Ecclesiastical  Legislation  on  Seminaries. 
A.  Sources. — The  general  laws  of  the  Church  on  the 
subject  of  seminaries  are  found  in  the  decree  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  in  various  documents  issued  by 
the  Holy  See.  At  no  time  has  the  question  of  cleri- 
cal training  been  the  object  of  ho  much  attention  or 
brought  forth  so  many  decrees  as  under  Leo  XIII  and 
Pius  X.  Some  of  their  acts  refer  only  to  Italian  sem- 
inaries, others  to  the  whole  Church.  They  will, 
doubtless,  be  embodied  in  the  Code  of  Canon  Law 
now  in  preparation.  Meanwhile,  the  most  important 
issued  before  1908  may  be  found  arranged  in  logical 
order  in  M.  Bargilliat's  handy  little  volume  "De  In- 
stitutione  Clericorum".  In  Apostolic  letters  to  the 
bishops  of  Prussia  (6  Jan.,  1886),  of  Hungary'  (22 
Aug.,  1886),  of  Bavaria  (22  Dec.,  1887),  of  Poland 
(19  March,  1894).  of  Brazil  (18  Sept.,  1899),  Leo  XIII 
insists  on  the  right  and  duty  of  bishops  to  establish 
seminaries  where  future  priests  may  be  trained  in  sci- 
ence and  holiness.  The  various  branches  of  study  in 
the  seminary  were  the  object  of  special  instructions. 
Thus  he  prescribed  the  studv  of  St.  Thomas's  phil- 
osophy (.Eterni  Patris",  4  Aug.,  1879),  encouraged 
historical  research  (18  Aug.,  1883),  gave  directions  for 
Biblical  studies  (" Providentissimus  Deus",  18  Nov., 
1893),  and  instituted  a  special  commission  to  foster 
them  (30  Oct.,  1902).  Towards  the  end  of  his  long 
pontificate  he  wrote  two  letters:  one  to  the  French 
bishops,  the  other  to  the  Italian  bishops  (8  Sept., 
1899  and  8  Dec.,  1902),  in  which  the  training  of  the 
clergy  is  treated  at  length. 

Pius  X  even  more  than  his  predecessor  has  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  the  education  of  priests.  Convinced 
that  the  restoration  of  all  things  in  Christ  requires 


first  of  all  the  good  training  of  the  clergy,  he 
the  bishops  in  his  first  Encyclical  (4  Oct.,  1903)  to 
consider  the  care  of  their  seminary  as  their  first  duty. 
He  himself  has  brought  about  various  reforms  in 
Italy.  Ecclesiastical  students  in  Home  must  live  in 
a  college  and  In-fore  ordination  undergo  an  exan 
lion.  As  many  dioceses  in  Italv  cannot  support  ' 
equipped  seminaries,  the  Holv  Father  has  suppressed 
some  and  united  others.  A  central  seminary  has 
been  oj>cned  at  Capua  and  placed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Jesuits;  others  have  been  entrusted  to  the  Vin- 


ccntians.  In  order  to  raise  the  standard  of  studies  a 
detailed  programme  has  been  issued  for  all  Italian 
seminaries:  it  prescribes  a  course  of  five  years  in  the 
gymnasium,  three  years  in  the  lvceura  (philosophy),  a 
year  of  preparation,  and  four  years  of  study  of  theol- 
ogy. To  this  has  been  added  a  set  of  regulations  for 
the  discipline  and  moral  training  of  the  students,  in 
which  no  detail  is  omitted  (10  May,  1907;  18  Jan., 
1908).  Other  acts  of  Pius  X  extend  not  only  to 
Italian  but  to  all  seminaries:  thev  relate  to  the  ad- 
mission of  students,  to  various  branches  of  studies, 
etc.;  they  all  tend  to  protect  the  faith  of  the  stu- 
dents against  Modernistic  tendencies  and  to  train  a 
more  learned  and  more  pious  clergy.  On  the  occa- 
sion of  the  golden  jubilee  of  his  priesthood  the  Holy 
Father  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  the  world  (4  Aug., 
1908)  an  exhortation  which  will  remain  the  vade-me- 
cum of  seminarians  and  priests,  for  it  sets  forth  the 
ideal  priestly  life  with  the  means  by  which  it  can  be 
attained  and  preserved. 

Special  regulations  for  the  United  States  were  en- 
acted in  the  second  and  third  Plenary  Councils  of 
Baltimore  in  1866  and  1884.  These  laws  of  the 
Church  leave  undetermined  many  details  of  seminary 
discipline,  which  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop. 
Several  methods,  all  based  on  the  famous  "Institu- 
tiones"  of  St.  Charles  and  varying  only  in  non-essen- 
tial points,  have  been  and  are  still  in  force.  Among 
them  are  those  framed  by  St.  Vincent  de  Paid,  Blessed 
John  Eudcs,  Father  Olier,  and  St.  Alphonsus.  None 
of  these  is  imposed  by  the  Church  or  generally  adopted 
in  all  its  details. 

B.  Foundation  of  Seminaries. — The  decree  of 
the  Council  of  Trent  imjHiscs  on  every  bishop  the 
duty  of  having  a  seminary,  that  is,  a  school  exclu- 
sively destinea  to  prepare  candidal**  for  the  priest- 
hood. It  should  provide  a  thorough  course  of  eccle- 
siastical training,  and  therefore,  according  to  present 
discipline,  include  academic,  collegiate,  and  theologi- 
cal courses.  The  ideal  Tridentine  seminary  is  an  in- 
stitution like  Ovcrbrook  (Philadelphia)  or  Menlo 
Park  (San  Francisco),  where  the  future  priests  of  the 
diocese  are  received  from  the  grammar  school  and 
kept  until  ordination.  The  Church,  however,  does 
not  condemn,  and  Leo  XIII  has  expressly  approved 
the  separation  of  the  preparatory  from  the  theological 
seminary;  even  in  this  case  they  are  considered  by 
law  as  forming  but  one  diocesan  institution,  under  the 
bishop  with  the  same  advisory  board.  For  the 
foundation  and  support  of  the  seminary  the  tax  on 
benefices,  authorized  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  is  not 
practicable  in  America;  the  bishop  has  to  depend  on 
the  generosity  of  the  faithful;  he  may  prescribe  an 
annual  collection  or  fix  the  amount  to  be  contributed 
by  each  parish.  Poor  dioceses  may  combine  their  re- 
sources to  found  an  interdiocesan  seminary,  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  several  bishops  interested. 

The  controversy  on  the  question  of  central  versus 
diocesan  seminaries  has  never  been  raised  in  this 
country.  It  belongs  only  to  the  Holy  See  and  to  the 
bishop  to  decide  whether  it  is  practicable  for  a  given 
diocese  to  have  its  separate  seminary.  In  the  United 
States  the  majority  of  dioceses  are  now,  and  many  will 
long  remain,  incat>ablc  of  supporting  a  seminary.  In- 
terdiocesan seminaries,  such  as  the  Council  of  Trent 
recognizes  and  such  as  are  now  being  established  in 
Italy,  are  practically  unknown.  In  their  place  there 
are  seminaries  such  as  St.  Paul,  Rochester,  New  York, 
founded  and  controlled  by  one  bishop,  but  receiving 
students  from  other  dioceses;  and  likewise  seminaries 
in  charge  of  religious  orders  or  societ  ies  of  secular  priests, 
the  students  of  which  belong  to  various  dioceses:  such 
are  St.  Mary'*  and  Mount  St.  Mary's  (Baltimore), 
St.  Vincent's  "(Pittsburg).  Our  Lady  of  Angels  (Buffalo), 
etc  Though  such  institutions  were  not  contemplated 
by  the  Council  of  Trent,  they  have  the  earnest  ap- 
proval of  the  bishops  and  of  the  Holy  See. 
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aS:    Ob}i9ation  of  Seminary   Training.  —  A  stu- 

iwt^vfdi;,bt^,n  f  the>nowledge  ne^Lary  for  a 

Mi^tl^u^!*?** in  a  ooUa«e  Uteres  in  a 
unn^niity  w.thout  living  in  the  seminary:  but  since 

hil^T  °f  TrHnt>  ,thc  "verewn  pontiffs  and  the 
bishops  have  constantly  endeavoured  to  have  candi- 
uates  for  the  priesthood  spend  some  time  in  a  semin- 
ary so  as  to  acquire,  along  with  knowledge,  habits  of 

mnSTof  S  T  rJPlr  3*2  *™  that  the 
Pf ££E  ■  Tndenttnc  Decree  would  be  defeated 
SirSrW  f"  \h;\*™nary  were  left  to  the  option  of 
,.n  !  n  nU>-  •,  3  X  tho  deairo  of  thc  Holy  See,  based 
nlSlK<^UnTC'1  °fvT?Vnt  reputedly  expressed,  es- 
pec ally  by  Leo  XIII  and  Pius  X,  that  future  priests 
be  trained  from  early  years  apart  from  lay  students. 
I  he  same  idea  is  enforced  by  the  third  Plenary  Coun- 
cil of  Baltimore,  when  it  declares  that  the  custom 
which  obtains  m  some  parts  of  the  country  of  bavins 
aspirants  to  the  priesthood  take  their  classical  course 
in  a  mixed  co  lege  is  not  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
mind  of  the  Church,  and  when  it  urges  the  foundation 
pi  a  preparatory  seminary  in  every  diocese  or  at  least 
in  every  province  (nos.  130,  153).  Where  this  decree 
cannot  be  carried  out,  colleges  receiving  young  men 
who  study  for  the  priesthood  must  strictly  observe 

>Plrwijl    fnw    ».•.„„--.,    .......    .  '  • 
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tC  T  •  V •  ttdv,ce  of  two  ^nons  chosen  bv 
the  bishop  is  likewise  necessary.    In  the  Uniu"isLi 

2v  ai8&tmUSt  ST in  ,the  dement  of  S5mt! 
ofLr  ^V861"  for  Bpiritual  ,nattCT»-  and  an- 

other  for  temporal  matters;  both  are  cbOMO  bv 
himself  with  the  advice  of  the  diocesan  m^uh,?™ 
(Council  of  Baltimore,  no.  180). 
Although  no  text  of  ecclesiastical  law  forbids  the 

K  ?£  l^ntrmt  ^  direct  on  of  hia  aginary  to  a  re* 
hg  ous  order  or  congregation,  this  cannot  be  done 
without  the  approvals  the  Holy  See;  for  thebiahop 
has  no  power  to  g  vc  up  for  himself  and  his  weS 
the  right  to  appoint  the  rector  and  teachers;  neith™ 
can  he  set  aside  the  law  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  re- 
quiring the  advice  of  consultors  in  the  management  of 
the  seminaries,  while  religious  congregations  in  taking 
charge  of  a  seminary  assume  the  appointment  of  the 
faculty,  and  in  governing  it  do  not  adi 


.,  r*.. —         "  *■  "«  """"j  hi  us  l  titnciiv  ooscn'c 

tee  regulations  prescribed  for  preparatory  seminaries, 
relating  to  discipline,  religious  instruction,  and  tee 
programme  of  studies  (ibid.,  no.  153).  With  still 
greater  insistence  docs  the  Church  demand  residence 
in  a  seminary  from  the  students  of  theology-,  even  if 
they  follow-  the  lectures  of  a  Catholic  university, 
i  nus  not  X  has  ordered  all  ecclesiastical  students  in 
Home  to  hve  in  one  of  the  colleges  established  for 
mem;  a  similar  instruction  has  been  issued  for  the 
ecclesiastical  students  at  Fribourg.  The  Council  of 
Baltimore  required  all  aspirants  to  the  priesthood  to 
go  through  the  six  years  of  training  prescribed  for  all 
American  seminaries  (no.  155).  The  bishop  can  dis- 
pense jn  rare  cases,  and  for  grave  reasons. 

1>  External  Government  of  Seminarux.— All 
tore  referring  to  seminaries  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Consistorial  Congregation  i 
Diocesan  seminaries  are  controlled  %>  the  Disnop, 
who  appoints  and  removes  professors,  determines 
J"*"*/1  ^e  regulations  to  be  followed,  and  watches 
o\  cr  the  temporal  administration,  studies,  dmci- 
rfc'^itT1  I1??-    Nothing  of  importance  can  be 
done  wi thout  his  advice  and  consent;  to  him  belongs 
the  fanal  decision  on  the  admission  and  dismissal  of 
students,  as  well  as  on  their  call  to  orders.    In  pro- 
i,    t     °' ,nU;rd»?e?san  seminaries  this  ,x»wer  is  vested 
in  the  board  of  interested  bishops.    For  diocesan 

oiX'rr;  lt  blaho.p  L8  bo!,nd  hY  thp  co"»»o" 

mn,  ™  *h  l°  SC°,k'  t,hou,th  not  Wnd  ^  follow,  in 
matters  of  temporal  administration  the  advice  of  a 


-  governing  it  do  not  admit  the  inter- 
ference of  a  diocesan  commission.  Several  religious 
orders  or  societies,  however  (Eudists,  Lazarists  Ma- 
S  VZ* uT^  SuJPici<u«).  haveageneral  perm'ission 
from  the  Holy  See  to  accept  the  seminaries  entrusted 
to  them.  A  contract  between  the  bishop  and  the 
society  determines  the  conditions  under  which  the 
sr-mmary  ,s  accepted  and  must  be  governed  (Council 
01  Baltimore,  no.  180). 

E.  Internal  Administration  of  Seminaries.— Two 
systems  prevail.    In  one  the  management  of  the 
seminary  is  m  the  hands  of  the  rector,  who  alone  under 
tee  bishop  governs  the  seminary,  calls  to  orders  ad- 
mits and  dismisses  the  students:  a  treasurer  has'  full 
charge  of  temporal  matters,  while  to  a  spiritual  di- 
rector is  entrusted  the  formation  of  the  students  in 
piety.    The  professors  are  merely  teachers. 
•    /I the  other  system,  all  the  professors  have  a  share 
in  the  administration  of  the  seminary;  and  all  im- 
portant mat  ters  are  decided  by  a  vote  of  the  faculty 
The  professors  are  spiritual  directors  and  confessors 
of  the  students.    Of  course,  they  have  no  voice  in  the 
faculty  meetings  when  one  of  their  penitents  is  con- 
cerned.   A  Decree  of  the  Holy  Office  (5  July,  1899) 
forbids  superiors  of  seminaries  and  colleges  in  Rome 
to  hear  the  confessions  of  their  students.    With  the 
special  organization  of  those  colleges,  such  a  practice 
could  easily  interfere  with  the  liberty  which  the 
Church  assures  to  all  in  the  sacred  tribunal.  Although 
this  decree  has  not  been  officially  extended  beyond 
those  colleges,  its  spirit  should  be  observed  in  others 
similarly  organized. 

F.  Admission  and  Dismissal  of  Students. — "Let 
those  be  received",  says  the  Council  of  Trent 
"who  haying  been  born  in  lawful  wedlock,  have  at 
least  attained  their  twelfth  year,  are  able  to  read  and 
write  passably,  and  whose  naturally  good  disposition 
gives  token  that  they  will  always  continue  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Church. "  It  is  the  wish  of  the  council  that 
the  children  of  the  poor  should  be  preferred.  To-day 
an  ordinary  grammar  school  instruction  is  required 
for  admission  into  the  preparatory  seminaries.  As 
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regards  vocation,  all  that  can  be  expected  is  not  in- 
deed certainty,  but  probability.  Still,  preparatory 
seminaries  must  be  maintained  in  their  projHT  spirit, 
and  n-ceive  only  candidates  for  the  priesthood. 
Parents  and  pariah  priests  are  urged  to  encourage  and 
to  help  boys  who  by  their  intelligence  and  piety  give 
hope  that  they  are  called  to  the  priesthood  (Council 
of  Baltimore,  no.  130).  No  one  should  be  admitted 
to  a  theological  seminary  unless  he  has  completed  a 
six-year  collegiate  course,  and  passed  a  successful  ex- 
amination (ibid.,  nos.  145,  152).  A  student  from  an- 
other diocese  cannot  be  received  without  first  obtain- 
ing information  from  his  bishop.  If  it  appears  that 
he  was  dismissed  from  the  seminary  (as  unfit  for  the 
priesthood)  he  should  not  be  admitted  at  all  (Con- 
gregation of  the  Council,  22  Dec,  1905).  Dismissal 
from  the  seminar}*  means  no  more  than  that  the  stu- 
dent is  not  considered  fit  for  the  priesthood ;  it  does  not 
necessarily  reflect  on  his  character  as  a  Christian  lay- 
man. 

Q.  Intellectual  Training. — In  the  preparatory  sem- 
inary the  aspirant  to  the  priesthood  follows  the 
ordinary  academic  and  collegiate  course  for  six  years; 
he  studies  Christian  doctrine,  Latin  and  Greek,  Eng- 
lish and  at  least  one  other  modern  language,  rhetoric 
and  elocution,  history  and  geography,  mathematics 
and  natural  sciences,  Gregorian  Chant  and  book- 
keeping (Council  of  Baltimore,  nos.  145, 151).  Catho- 
lic colleges  with  a  course  of  eight  years,  four  years 
academic  and  four  years  collegiate,  teach  philosophy 
and  science  in  the  junior  and  senior  years;  but  as  a  rule 
this  is  not  accepted  by  seminaries  as  the  equivalent  of 
two  years  of  philosophy.  The  Council  of  Baltimore 
requires  ecclesiastical  students  to  spend  six  years  in 
the  theological  seminary.  There  they  receive  a  spe- 
cial moral  training  which  cannot  be  given  in  a  mixed 
college,  and  they  are  taught  philosophy  with  a  view  to 
the  study  of  theology.  In  the  theological  seminary 
two  years  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  philosophy, 
Scripture,  Church  history,  and  natural  sciences  in  their 
relation  to  religion.  During  the  last  four  years  the 
course  of  study  includes  Holy  Scripture,  with  Greek 
and  Hebrew,  apologetics,  dogmatic,  moral,  and  pas- 
toral theology,  Church  history,  and,  in  some  institu- 
tions, liturgy  and  canon  law.  The  courses  given  in 
these  various  branches  have  a  twofold  purpose:  to 
equip  every  student  with  the  knowledge  necessary 
for  the  discharge  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  min- 
istry; and  to  give  brighter  students  the  foundation  of 
more  scientific  work,  to  be  pursued  in  a  university. 
The  seminary  trains  general  practitioners,  the  univer- 
sity forms  specialists;  the  seminary  gives  the  elements 
of  all  ecclesiastical  science,  the  university  provides  a 
thorough  treatment  of  some  special  questions.  In 
Rome  ecclesiastical  students  from  various  colleges  fol- 
low a  course  of  lectures  at  the  Gregorian  University, 
the  Dominican  College,  the  Propaganda,  or  the  Ro- 
man Seminary;  these  are  supplemented  by  repeti- 
tions in  the  colleges  (see  Roman  Colleges).  There 
are  likewise  ecclesiastical  students  preparing  for  the 
priesthood  who  follow  the  courses  of  theology  in  the 
Universities  of  Louvain  and  Fribourg,  and  in  the 
theological  faculties  of  the  German  universities.  In 
the  Catholic  University  at  Washington  there  is  only  a 
post-graduate  course  of  sacred  sciences. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  clergy  in  nearly  all  coun- 
tries receive  their  education  in  seminaries,  and  only 
at  the  end  of  the  regular  couree  are  some  of  the  best 
gifted  sent  to  a  Catholic  university  to  pursue  higher 
studies,  which  lead  to  the  degrees  of  licentiate  and 
?ocu,or-  M""  XI11  ftnrt<  1'his  X,  in  their  letters  to 
bishops  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  in  their 
Decrees  regarding  seminaries,  insist  that  ecclesiastical 
studies  be  in  harmony  with  the  needs  of  our  times,  but 
free  fmm  all  dangerous  novelties,  especially  from 
the  errors  condemned  under  the  name  of  Modernism. 
V  arious  means  have  been  taken  to  secure  the  per- 


fect orthodoxy  of  both  the  professors  and  the 
students. 

H.  Moral  and  Spiritual  Training. — Unlike  most 
of  the  professional  schools  (law,  medicine  etc.) 
which  give  only  knowledge,  the  seminary  aims  at 
training  the  will.  Like  West  Point  and  the  Naval 
Academy  it  subjects  the  student  to  a  system  of  dis- 
cipline by  which  he  may  gradually  acquire  habits 
becoming  his  profession.  In  a  priest,  holiness  of  life 
is  not  less  essential  than  professional  science.  In 
order  to  discharge  with  success  the  functions  of  his 
ministry,  he  must  be  a  gentleman,  a  true  Christian, 
and  moreover  capable  o?  bearing  the  special  obliga- 
tions of  the  priesthood.  "  In  order  to  restore  in  the 
world  the  reign  of  Jesus  Christ",  writes  Pius  X  (5 
May,  1904),  nothing  is  as  necessary  as  the  holiness 
of  t  he  clergy . "  Hence,  in  his  first  Ency clical  he  warns 
the  bishops  that  their  first  care,  to  which  every  other 
must  yield,  ought  to  be  "to  form  Christ  in  those  who 
are  to  form  Christ  in  others"  (3  Oct.,  1903). 

Seminarians  are  to  learn  the  sacerdotal  virtues  first 
of  all  by  the  example  of  their  teachers.  Hence  the 
sovereign  pontiffs  and  various  councils  frequently 
insist  on  the  qualifications  of  those  who  are  chosen  to 
train  priests.  They  should  be  "conspicuous  for 
ability,  learning,  piety,  seriousness  of  life.  They 
should  devote  their  life  to  study,  bear  cheerfully  the 
burden  of  seminary  rule  and  of  a  busy  life;  by  word 
and  example  teach  the  students  the  observance  of 
seminary  discipline,  humility,  unworldlincss,  love  of 
work  and  retirement,  and  fidelity  to  prayer"  (Council 
of  Baltimore,  no.  159).  Another  powerful  means  of 
training  seminarians  in  Christian  virtue  is  the  semi- 
nary discipline.  The  student  is  separated  from  the 
work!  and  subjected  to  a  rule  of  life  which,  leaving 
nothing  to  caprice,  determines  what  he  has  to  do  at 
every  moment  of  the  day.  Classes,  studies,  exer- 
cises of  piety  follow  one  another  at  regular  intervals, 
and  punctual  attendance  is  expected  of  all.  Fidelity 
to  seminary  rules,  extending  oyer  several  years, 
prompted  by  a  sense  of  duty,  and  inspired  by  the  love 
of  God,  cannot  fail  to  produce  habits  of  regularity, 
self-control,  and  self-sacrifice. 

Instructions  on  Christian  perfection,  on  the  dignity 
and  duties  of  the  priesthood  are  daily  given  in 
spiritual  conferences  and  readings.  These  are  supple- 
mented by  retreats,  which  take  place  in  the  licgintung 
of  the  year  and  before  ordinations,  and  by  private  con- 
sultations of  each  student  with  his  spiritual  director. 
Even  more  efficacious  than  instruction  and  discipline 
is  the  direct  intercourse  of  the  soul  with  God  in  prayer, 
meditation,  and  the  reception  of  the  sacraments. 
Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  the  Decree  of  Pius  X  on  fre- 
quent communion  produced  more  abundant  fruit  than 
in  seminaries.  The  students  gladly  avail  themselves 
of  the  special  encouragement  given  to  them  to  receive 
Our  Lord  dailv.  By  this  close  communion  with  our 
great  High  Priest,  even  more  than  by  their  willing 
acceptance  of  all  the  restraints  of  seminary  fife,  tne> 
gradually  become  worthy  of  the  mission  cont erred 
upon  them  by  ordination.  Thus  the  Bcmmsry  be- 
comes a  nursery  of  faithful  representatives  of  Our  U>ra 
for  the  salvation  of  men;  they  go  forth,  the  light  oi  toe 
world  and  the  salt  of  the  earth.  , 

History  fullv  bears  out  the  words  of  the  learneu 
historian  and  great  bishop,  Hefele:  "If  the  Cathobc 
world  has  had  for  the  last  three  hundred  years  a  more 
learned,  a  more  moral,  a  more  pious  clergy  than  ina 
which  existed  in  almost  every-  country'  at  the  time 
the  so-called  Reformation,  and  whose  tepidly  ano 
faithlessness  contributed  largely  to  the  growth  oi  w 
schism,  it  is  wholly  due  to  this  decree  of  the  U»umii 
of  Trent,  and  to  it  we  in  this  age  owe  our 
("Ttlbinger  Quartalschrift",  no.  1,  p.  24). 

I.  8p*ci«l  treat tsra : — Pi.C»s.  />«  Semi-aria 
(Tuurnai.  1S74);  THrMIim.m  BMuno  und  Krnjhu 
lichen  (Cologne.  1884);  it.  tr. 
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f'"t<ilu  in  ,Vi«ru  SnwMnu;  Idem  " 
Sarru  Seminariti;  Idem 


 1     -  Baiione. 

IBM)    K*^»rfp^TT7  drlU.minm  .ritalul  (Rom". 

Bgt:  K*2   T'r,l,        jiftKS  rf"  •S""'~"-'  >n  /Ww  (Rome 
I  l    r  "1'      Cm"W»>  *  St-Sulpir*  pour  £ 

OtrnOonde, <  Grant.  Stmma.rr,  (2nd  ed..  Pari*,  1M)1>-  Hooan 

ri  .itfurrur  ttuciptine  de  I  hglut  (Bar-  e-Dur.  1S04I-  Titriv-vi. 

iV^AVw^, n^i  ""'ory  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  th*  AVn«- 
)l^/&  ?J?^0^<Sl^rVu3tomr*0f>*<M<'r'V'*.  St.  ViZ 

'''i'of  I  ordinal  iauohan  (London.  1010),  I  iv  II  iL 
III.  General  lewa  of  tlx- Church  on  aeminariea;  (a) 


PaternaI  UMt-nictioiu  concerning 
the  necessity  of  Fape  at  the  very  beginning  of  th? 

nt  of  the  will  in  faith  and  concerning  the  absolu e 
gratuity  of  grace  (Ep.  ccxvii  in  P.  L.(  XXXIII  078 


assci 


n     Si  7f  - , ,    „  nurvn  on  seminaries;  la)  I 

in  Acta  apZl  A^l  Sedem  "S'J"  W,d  1909 

(b)  Trrotiaea:— YVerxi,  v„|.  m  ,jt  rwj  5. 

v.J  r  .~*T'  ft*ler"o'>."  J»'"  Canomci  (2.1th  ed.,  Part*,  1009) 
lliii!'  r^.«A!I>>Cap-  ';J?,>C";  °.'  Jr,Uu,im*  ''tricorum  (Pan* 
II  tit  V  c  ii         ^      m  yuru  Co"»"«n  (Quebec,  1903),  vol. 

IV.  American  wminarie*: — Decreta  Concilii  Bali    II  tit  III 

cartel  ^r';i     UI-  "^l  of  ib 

f  yk4u-  (  hureh  in  the  I  nitrt  Stale..  U-IV;  St.  Mary'.  Seminary, 
Memorial  \  ,Jume  ( Baltimore,  1801);  llutorical  Sketch  of  the  I'hila- 
J:PlrT  TkrhV,eal  Seminary  (Philadelphia,  1801);  How lett, 
5.L  /!!!_  Seminary  (Bardatown)  (St.  Luuia.  1WM);  Snitrair 
o/  Mr  (,oMe»  Jubilee  of  St.  FrancU't  Seminary  (Milwaukee.  lOOfl)  • 
Smmtroflk*  BU*rin0  of  the  Corner  Stone  of  St.  Jo.rph;  Seminary 
o.eiW  Y«rk'  ,8flA,;  A  "Hmnof  the  Mountain  (Mount  St.  Marv  s 
lOtX  '•  ?.R^!?^,•  "flht  American  Colleoe,  Home  (New  York, 

l»m>;  (  alalooun  of  vnnoun  arminarien;  .Immmn  EccUna*ti,-al 
Henev,  where  may  be  found  the  Aru  of  the  Holy  See,  historical 
KKOtrbea  of  aome  seminari™,  and  art  idea  on  intelleetuul  and  mornl 
trainiOK  of  *-nunarian.i;  ProcreJingt  of  the  Cath.  Educ  Attocia- 
txon  (Clumbua.  11XM — );    aee  Ambwcax  Couueoe,  TheTat 

)ZZT  ^  CoL"OE- T"' w  1W:  a  oth"  W 

A.  Vi£ban. 

SemipelagianiHm,  a  doctrine  of  grace  advocated 
by  monks  of  Southern  Gaul  at  and  around  Marseilles 
after  428.    It  aimed  at  a  compromi.se  between  the 
two  extremes  of  Pelagianism  and  AugiiKtinism,  and 
was  condemned  as  heresy  at  the  (Ecumenical  Council 
of  Orange  in  520  after  disputes  extending  over  more 
than  a  hundred  years.    The  name  Srmipelagian- 
i*m  was  unknown  both  in  Christian  antiquity  and 
throughout  the  Middle  Ages;  during  these  periods  it 
was  customary  to  designate  the  views  of  the  Masai- 
lans  simply  as  the  "relics  of  the  Pelagians"  (rc- 
hquur  I'clagianontm),  an  expression  found  already 
in  " 


«M->:  As  is  clear  from  the  tenor  of  this  writinit 
\itahs  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  beginning  of  f,  h 
springs  from  the  free  will  of  nature"  and  that,  the 
essence  of  "preyenient  grace"  consists  in  the  preach- 
uig.of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  salvation.    On  the 

k"?*1  fa^hJmi%.«fl  Vitttli9  hpW,  attains  justi- 
fication before  God.    This  view  was  entirely  "Sen  - 
pcUgian"    To  controvert  it,  Augustme  noS 
out  that  the  grace  preceding  faith  must  b«  an  nterior 
enhghtenment  and    strenulhening,  and  Tha  e 
preaching  of  the  Word  of  Sod  could  not,  unaSfatJd 
accomplish  this;  consequently  the  implanting  of 
grace  in  the  soul  by  God  Is  necessary  as  a  proliininary 
eondi  ion  for  the  production  of  real  faith,  since  other- 
wwc  the  customary  prayer  of  the  Chureh  for  the 
grace  of  conversion  for  unbelievers  would  be  super- 
fluous.   Augustine  also  introduces  his  view  of  an 
absolute  predestination  of  the  elect,  without  however 
especially  emphasuing  it,  by  remarking:  "Cum  tam 

non  vult   (Since  so  many  are  not  saved,  not  because 

nofwSr?.^' V^  n<>t  WiU  ^  buUt  God  doel 

S?  K      J-}  i  •V^'i,,^mfl  to  have  acquiesced  and 
to  have  disclaimed  the  "error  of  Pelagiua" 

The  second  dispute,  which  broke  out  Within  the 
walls  of  the  African  monastery  of  Hadrumetum  in 
424,  was  not  m  easily  settled.  A  monk  named  Florus, 
a  friend  of  St.  Augustine,  had  while  on  a  journey 
sent  to  his  fellow-monks  a  cony  of  the  long  epistle 
A  addressed  in  418  to  the  Homan 


which  Augustine  had  „ 

^vvV'it  prward8  PopeSixtus  III  (Ep.  exciv  in 


P,L., 


.  ut,i),  an  «-.x|.n-s!<i()ii  Kiumi  aireaay  this  unrest  by  two  voune  monks  C 
*t.  Augustine  (Ep.  ccxxv,  n.  7,  in  P.  L,  XXXIII,  Felix,  Augustine  sent  to  the  monasterv 
Ut>).     1  lie  most  reeeii  t  invest  lent  inns  show  ffinf  tho    *k»  »».L-    "  ii„   .:_  i:i  


e  oppo- 


1006).  The  most  recent  investigations  show  that  the 
word  was  coined  between  1500  and  1600  in  com 
with  Molina's  doctrine  of  grace,  in  which  the 
nents  of  this  theologian  believed  thev  saw 
resemblance  to  the  heresy  of  the  monks  of 
(ef.  "Revue  des  sciences  philos.  et  theol.",  1007,  pp. 
800  sqq  ).  After  this  confusion  had  been  exposed  as 
an  error,  the  term  Scmipetaginnistn  was  retained  in 
earned  circles  as  an  apt  designation  for  the  early 
heresy  only. 

I.  OKKjIN  or  SKMI1EI.A0IAN1SM   (a.d.  420-30).— 
In  opposition  to  Pelagianism,  it  was  maintained  at 
the_  General  Council  of  Carthage  in  4  IS  as  a  principle 
of  faith  that  Christian  grace  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  correct  knowledge  and  performance  of  good, 
and  that  perfect  smlessnesa  is  impossible  on  earth 
even  for  the  justified.    Since  these  declarations  eoin- 
nded  only  with  a  |>ortion  of  St.  Augustine's  doctrine 
of  grace,  the  ant i-Pelagians  could  without  reproof 
continue  their  opposition  to  other  iwints  in  the 
teaching  of  the  African  Doctor.    This  opposition 
Augustine  was  soon  to  encounter  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood.    In  120  he  found  himself  comiK'lled 
to  direct  to  a  certain  Vilalis  of  Carthage,  who  was  an 
opponent  of  Pclagius  and  recognized  the  Svnod  of 


  ,   a  V*  jS-l.  iilAtliO    111     ^       i  *  Cv 

XXXIII,  874  sqq.).  In  this  epistle  all  merit Tbefore 
tne  reception  of  grace  was  denied,  faith 

represented 

asthe :  most  gratuitous  gift  of  God,  and  absolute 
predestination  to  grace  and  glory  defended.  Aroused 
to  great  anger  by  this  letter,  "more  than  five  monks" 
inflamed  their  companions  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
tumult  seemed  destined  to  overwhelm  the  good  abbot, 
Valentinua.   On  his  return,  Florus  was  loaded  with 
the  most  violent  reproaches  for  sending  such  a  pre- 
sent, and  he  and  the  majority,  who  were  followers  of 
Augustine,  were  accused  of  maintaining  that  free  will 
was  no  longer  of  any  account,  that  on  the  last  day 
aU  would  not  be  judged  according  to  their  works, 
and  that  monastic  discipline  and  correction  (correp- 
tw)  were  valueless.    Informed  of  the  outbreak  of 
this  unrest  by  two  young  monks,  Cresconius  and 
Felix,  Augustine  sent  to  the  monastery  in  426  or  427 
the  work,  "Do  gratia  et  libero  arbitrio"  (P.  L., 
XLIV,  881  sqq.),  in  which  he  maintains  that  the 
efficacy  of  Divine  grace  impairs  neither  the  freedom 
of  the  human  will  nor  the  meritoriousness  of  good 
works,  but  that  it  is  grace  which  causes  the  merits 
in  us.    The  work  exercised  a  calming  influence  on 
the  heated  spirits  of  Hadrumetum. 

Apprised  of  the  good  effect  of  this  book  by  Florus 
himself,  Augustine  dedicated  to  the  abbot  and  his 
monks  a  second  doctrinal  writing,  "De  correptione 
et  gratia"  (P.  L.,  XLIV  915  sqq.),  in  which  he 
explains  in  the  clearest  fashion  his  views  upon  grace. 
He  informed  the  monks  that  correction  is  by  no  means 
superfluous,  since  it  is  the  means  by  which  God  works. 
As  for  the  freedom  to  sin,  it  is  in  reality  not  freedom 
but  slavery  of  the  will.    True  freedom  of  the  will  is 
that  effected  by  grace,  since  it  makes  the  will  free 
from  the  slavery  of  sin.    Final  perseverance  is  likewise 
a  gift  of  grace,  inasmuch  as  he  to  whom  God  has 
granted  it  will  infallibly  persevere.    Thus,  the  num- 
ber of  those  predestined  to  heaven  from  eternity  is 
so  determined  and  certain,  that  "no  one  is  added  or 
subtracted  ".    This  second  work  seems  to  have  been 
also  received  approvingly  by  the  mollified  monks: 
not  so  by  subsequent  ages,  since  this  ominous  book,' 
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together  with  other  utterances,  has  given  occasion 
to  the  must  violent  controversies  concerning  the 
efficacy  of  grace  and  predestination.  All  advocates 
of  heretical  predestinnrianism,  from  l.ucidus  and 
Gottschalk  to  Calvin,  have  appealed  to  Augustine 
as  their  crown-witness,  while  Catholic  theologians 
see  in  Augustine's  teaching  at  most  only  a  predesti- 
nation to  glory,  with  which  the  later  "  negati%re  repro- 
bation" to  hell  is  parallel.  Augustine  is  entirely 
free  from  Calvin's  idea  that  God  positively  predes- 
tined the  damned  to  hell  or  to  sin.  Many  historians 
of  dogma  (Harnack,  I.oofs,  Rot  t  manner,  etc.)  have 
passed  a  somewhat  different  censure  on  the  work, 
maintaining  that  the  Doctor  of  Hippo,  his  rigorism 
increasing  with  his  age,  has  here  expressed  most 
clearly  the  notion  of  "irresistible  grace"  (gratia 
irreinxlibili*) ,  on  which  Jansenism  later  erected,  as 
is  known,  its  entire  heretical  system  of  grace.  As  the 
clearest  and  strongest  proof  of  this  contention,  the 
following  passage  (Do  correptione  et  gratia,  xxxviii) 
is  cited:  "Subventuin  est  igitur  infirmitati  volunta- 
tis human®,  ut  divina  gratia  indeclinabiliter  et  in- 
Ruperabilitcr  ageretur  et  ideo,  quamvis  infirma,  non 
tamen  deficerct  ncque  adversitate  alio.ua  vinoeretur. " 
Is  this  not  clearly  the  "inevitable  and  unconquerable 
grace"  of  Jansenism?  The  mere  analysis  of  the 
text  informs  us  better.  The  antithesis  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  words  do  not  allow  us  to  refer  the  terms 
"inevitably  and  unconquerably"  to  the  grace  as  such, 
they  must  be  referred  to  the  "human  will"  which, 
in  spite  of  its  infirmitv,  is,  by  grace,  made  "unyield- 
ing and  unconquerable"  against  the  temptation  to 
sin.  Again  the  very  easily  misunderstood  term 
ageretur  is  not  to  be  explained  as  "coercion  against 
one's  will"  but  as  "infallible  guidance",  which  does 
not  exclude  the  continuation  of  freedom  of  will  (cf. 
Mausbach,  "  Die  Ethik  des  hi.  Augustins",  II,  Frei- 
burg, 1909,  p.  35). 

The  monks  of  Southern  Gaul,  who  dwelt  in  peace 
at  Marseilles  and  on  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Lerinum  (L/rins),  read  the  above-cited  and  other 
passages  of  Augustine  with  other  and  more  critical 
eyes  than  the  monks  at  Hadrumctum.  Abbot  John 
Cassian  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Victor  at  Marseilles, 
a  celebrated  and  holy  man,  was,  together  with  his 
fellow-monks,  especially  repelled  by  the  arguments 
of  St.  Augustine.  The  Massilians,  as  they  were 
called,  were  known  throughout  the  Christian  world 
as  holy  and  virtuous  men,  conspicuous  for  their 
learning  and  asceticism.  They  had  heartily  ac- 
quiesced in  the  condemnation  of  Pelagianism  by  the 
Synod  of  Carthage  (41S)  and  the  "Tractoria"  of  Pope 
Zosimus  (41H),  and  also  in  the  doctrines  of  original 
sin  and  grace.  They  were,  however,  convinced  that 
Augustine  in  his  teaching  concerning  the  necessity 
and  gratuity  especially  of  prevenient  grace  (gratia 
vratctdrn*  seu  prfrvenietta)  far  overshot  the  mark. 
Cassian  had  a  little  earlier  expressed  his  views  con- 
cerning the  relation  of  grace  ana  freedom  in  his  "Con- 
ferences" (Collatio  xxiv  in  P.  L.,  XLIX,  477  sqq.  ). 
As  a  man  of  Eastern  training  and  a  trusted  disciple 
of  St.  John  Chrysostom,  he  had  taught  that  the 
free  will  was  to  be  accorded  somewhat  more  initiative 
than  he  was  accustomed  to  find  in  the  writings  of 
Augustine.  With  unmistakable  reference  to  Hippo, 
he  had  endeavoured  in  his  thirteenth  conference  to 
demonstrate  from  Biblical  examples  that  G<sl  fre- 
quently awaits  the  good  impulses  of  the  natural  will 
before  coining  to  its  assistance  with  His  supernatural 
grace;  while  the  grace  often  preceded  the  will,  as  in 
the  case  of  Matthew  and  Peter,  on  the  other  hand  the 
will  frequently  preceded  the  grace,  as  in  the  case  of 
ZaechaMis  and  the  Good  Thief  on  the  cross.  This 
view  was  no  longer  August inian;  it  was  reallv  "half 
Fclagiamsm".  To  such  a  man  and  his  adherents, 
■mODR  whom  the  monk  Hilarius  (alreadv  appointed 
Bishop  of  Arl.-s  in  428)  was  conspicuous,  the  last 


writings  from  Africa  must  have  appeared  a 
reproof  and  a  downright  contradiction. 

Thus,  from  being  half  friendly,  the  Massilians 
developed  into  determined  opponents  of  Augustine. 
Testimony  as  to  this  change  oi  feeling  is  supplied  by 
two  non-partisan  laymen,  Prosper  of  Aquitame  and  a 
certain  Hilarius,  both  of  whom  in  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  newly-blossoming  monastic  life  voluntarily 
shared  in  the  daily  duties  of  the  monks.  In  two  dis- 
tinct writings  (St.  Augustine,  Epp.  ccxxv-xxvi  in 
P.  L.,  XXXIII,  1002-12)  they  gave  Augustine  a 
strictly  matter-of-fact  rejx>rt  of  the  theological  views 
of  the  Massilians.  They  sketched  in  the  main  the 
following  picture,  which  we  complete  from  other 
sources :  (1)  In  distinguishing  between  the  beginning 
of  faith  (milium  julei)  and  the  increase  of  faith 
(augmcntum  fidei),  one  may  refer  the  former  to  the 
power  of  the  free  will,  while  the  faith  itself  and  its 
increase  is  absolutely  dependent  upon  God;  (2)  the 
gratuity  of  grace  is  to  be  maintained  against  Pelagiua 
in  so  far  as  every  strictly  natural  merit  is  excluded; 
this,  however,  does  not  prevent  nature  and  its  works 
from  having  a  certain  claim  to  grace;  (3)  as  regards 
final  perseverance  in  particular,  it  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  a  special  gift  of  grace,  since  the  justified 
man  may  of  his  own  strength  |>erscvere  to  the  end; 
(4)  the  granting  or  withholding  of  baptismal  grace 
in  the  case  of  children  depends  on  the  Divine  pre- 
science of  their  future  conditioned  merits  or  misdeeds. 
This  fourth  statement,  which  is  of  a  highly  absurd 
nature,  has  never  been  condemned  as  heresy;  the 
three  other  propositions  contain  the  whole  essence 
of  Semi  pelagian  ism . 

The  aged  Augustine  gathered  all  his  remaining 
strength  to  prevent  the  revival  of  Pelagianism  which 
had  then  teen  hardly  overcome.  He  addressed 
(428  or  429)  to  Prosper  and  Hilarius  the  two  work* 
"De  pnedestinatione  sanctorum"  (P.  L.,  XLIV,  9h9 
sqq.)  and  "De  dono  perseverantue "  (P.  L.,  XLI\, 
993  Bqq.).  In  refuting  their  errors,  Augustine  treats 
his  opponents  as  erring  friends,  not  as  heretics,  and 
humbly  adds  that,  before  his  episcopal  consecration 
(about  390),  he  himself  had  been  caught  in  a  "simi- 
lar error",  until  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  St.  I  aul 
(I  Cor.,  iv,  7)  had  opened  his  eyes,  "thinking  that  the 
faith,  by  which  we  believe  in  God,  is  not  the  gift  of 
God,  but  is  in  us  of  ourselves,  and  that  through  it 
we  obtain  the  gifts  whereby  we  mav  live  temperately, 
justly,  and  piously  in  this  world"  (De  pra'dcat. 
sanct.,  iii,  7).  The  Massilians,  however,  remained  un- 
appeased,  the  last  writings  of  Augustine  making  no 
impression  upon  them.  Offended  at  this  obstinacy, 
Prosper  believed  the  time  had  arrived  for  public 
polemics.  He  first  described  the  new  state  of  the 
question  in  a  letter  to  a  certain  Rufinus  B^P* 
Aquit.,  "  Ep.  ad  Rufinum  de  gratia  et  libero  arbitno  , 
in  P.  L.  XLI,  77  sqq.),  lashed  in  a  poem  of  some 
thousand  hexameters  (Utpl  ix*pt*T»'-  i**.  T 
de  ingratLs",  in  P.  L.,  LL  91  sqq.)  the  ingratitude 
of  the  "enemies  of  grace",  and  direct  ed  against^ 
unnamed  assailant — perhaps  Cassian  himself  n» 
"Epigrammata  in  obtrectatorera  August  ini  U  *M 
XU,  149  sqq.),  written  in  elegiacs.  At  the  tune  « 
the  composition  of  this  poem  (429-30),  AuguMine 
was  still  alive.  fiin- 

II.  The  Culmination  ok  Semipblaoianisii  1*ju- 
519).— On  29  Aug.,  430,  while  the  Vandals  *ere 
besieging  his  episcopal  city,  St.  Augustine  «w_ 
As  his  side  champions,  he  left  his  disciples, t -rosi*< 
and  Hilarius,  on  the  scene  of  conflict  in  N.utt.cn 
Gaul.    Pn>s|>er(  rightly  known  as  his  " best  dwi P'e  • 
alone  engaged  in  writing,  and,  immersed  as  ne  • 
in  the  rich  and  almost  inexhaustible  mind  of  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Doctors  of  the  Church,  he  sun-* 
quentlv  devoted  the  utmost  pains  to  soften _  uowu 
with  noble  tact  the  roughness  and  irrupt ness  o!  raw 
of  his  master's  pro|>ositions.    Filled  with  the  con- 
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viction  that  they  could  not  successfully  engage  such 
learned  and  respected  opponents,  Prosper  and  Hilary 

i'ourneyed  to  Koine  about  431  to  urge  Po|>e  Celestino 
to  take  official  steps  against  the  Semi  pelagians. 
Without  issuing  any  definitive  decision,  the  pope 
contented  himself  with  an  exhortation  to  the  bishops 
of  Gaul  (P.  L.,  L,  .rj2S  sqq.),  protecting  the  ineinory  of 
Augustine  from  calumniation  and  imiiOKing  silence 
on  the  innovators.  On  his  return  Prosper  could 
claim  henceforth  to  Ik*  engaging  in  the  conflict  "in 
virtue  of  the  authority  of  the  Apostolic  Sec"  (cf. 
P.  L.,  LI,  17S:  "ex  auctoritato  apostolic®  scdis). 
His  war  was  "pro  August ino",  an<(  in  every  direc- 
tion hi*  fought  on  his  behalf.  Thus,  about  431-32, 
he  repelled  the  "calumnies  of  the  Gauls"  against 
Augustine  in  his  "  Responsiones  ad  capitula  objee- 
tionum  Gallorurn"  (P.  L.,  LI,  155  sqq  ),  defended 
temperately  in  hw  "  Responsiones  ad  capitula  objec- 
tionum  Vincent  ianarum  (P.  L.,  LI.  177  sqq.),  the 
August inian  teaching  concerning  predestination,  and 
finally,  in  his  "Responsiones  ad  excerpta  Genuen- 
sium5'  (P.  L.,  LI,  1S7  sqq.),  explained  the  sense  of 
excerpts  which  two  priests  of  Genoa  had  collected 
from  the  writings  of  Augustine  concerning  predes- 
tination, and  had  forwarded  to  Prosper  for  inter- 
pretation. About  433  (434)  he  even  ventured  to 
attack  Cassian  himself,  the  soul  and  head  of  the  whole 
movement,  in  his  book,  "De, gratia  et  libero  arbitrio 
contra  Collatorcm"  (P.  L.,  LI,  213  sqq  ).  The 
already  delicate  situation  was  thereby  embittered, 
notwithstanding  the  friendly  concluding  sentences 
of  the  work.  Of  Hilary,  Prospcr's  friend,  we  hear 
nothing  more.  Prosper  himself  must  have  regarded 
the  fight  as  ho{>eless  for  the  time  being,  since  in  434 
—according  to  Loofs;  other  historians  give  the  year 
440— he  shook  the  dust  of  Gaul  from  his  feet  and  left 
the  land  to  it*  fate.  Settling  at  Rome  in  the  papal 
chancery,  he  took  no  further  part  directly  in  the 
controversy,  although  even  here  lie  never  weaned 
propagating  Augustine's  doctrine  concerning  grace, 
publishing  several  treatise*  to  spread  and  defend  it. 
The  Massilians  now  took  the  field,  confident  of  vic- 
tory. One  of  their  greatest  leaders,  the  celebrated 
Vincent  of  I^rins,  under  the  pseudonym  of  Peregrinus 
made  in  434  concealer!  attacks  on  Augustine  in  his 
classical  and  otherwise  excellent  work,  "Coraraon- 
itorium  pro  catholicte  fidei  vcritatc"  (P.  L.,  L,  637 
sqq),  and  in  individual  |>assages  frankly  espoused 
Semipelagianism.  This  booklet  should  probably  be 
regarded  as  simply  a  "polemical  treatise  against 
Augustine". 

That  Semipelagianism  remained  the  prevailing 
tendency  in  Gaul  during  the  following  period,  is 
proved  By  Arnobius  the  Younger,  so  called  in  contrast 
to  Arnobius  the  Elder  of  Sicca  (about  303).  A  Gaul 
bv  birth,  and  skilled  in  exegesis,  Arnobius  wrote 
ahout  4ti0  extensive  explanations  of  the  Psalms 
("Commentarii  in  Psalmow"  in  P.  L.,  LIU,  327 
sqq.)  with  a  tendency  towards  allegorizing  and  open 
tilts  at  Augustine's  doctrine  of  grace.  Of  his  per- 
sonal life  not  hing  is  known  to  as.  Certain  works  from 
other  pens  have  been  wrongly  ascribed  to  him. 
Thus,  the  collection  of  scholia  (" Adnotationes  ad 
qiiicdam  evangeliorum  loca"  in  P.  L.,  LIII,  569 
sqq.),  formerly  attributed  to  him,  must  be  referred 
to  the  pre-Constantine  period,  as  B.  Grundl  has 
recently  proved  (cf.  "Thcol.  Quartalschr.",  Tubingen, 
1897,  555  sqq.).  Likewise,  the  work  "Conflictus 
Arnobii  catholici  cum  Sorapione  .lEgyptio"  (P.  L., 
Mil,  239  sqq.)  cannot  have  been  written  by  our 
Arnobius,  inasmuch  as  it  is  entirely  August  inian  in 
spirit.  When  Buumer  wishes!  to  assign  the  author- 
ship to  Faustus  of  Riez  ("Katholik".  II,  Mainz, 
1SH7,  pp.  398  sqq.),  he  overlooked  the  fact  that 
Faustus  also  was  a  Semipclagian  (see  below),  and 
that,  in  anv  case,  so  dilettante  a  writing  as  the  above 
could  not  be  ascribed  to  the  learned  Bishop  of  Riez. 
XIII— 15 


The  true  author  is  to  be  sought  in  Italy,  not  in  Gaul. 
His  chief  object  is  to  prove  against  Monophysitism, 
in  the  form  of  a  disputation,  the  agreement  in  faith 
between  Rome  and  the  Greek  champions  of  Ortho- 
doxy, Athanasius  and  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  Natu- 
rally Arnobius  overcomes  the  Egyptian  Scrapion. 
One  can  therefore  scarcely  err  in  regarding  the 
"Catholic  Arnobius"  as  an  obscure  monk  living  in 
Rome.  Until  recent  times  the  authorship  of  the 
work  called  the  "Liber  pnedestinatus"  was  also 
commonly  ascribed  to  our  Arnobius.  The  sub-title 
reads:  "  PrasJest inatorum  lueresis  et.  libri  S.  Augus- 
tino  temere  a<taeripti  refutatio"  (P.  L.,  LIII,  5S7 
sqq.).  Dating  from  the  fifth  century  and  divided 
into  three  parts,  this  work,  which  was  first  published 
by  J.  Sirmond  in  16-13,  attempts  under  the  mask  of 
ecclesiastical  authority  to  refute  Augustine's  doctrine 
of  grace  together  with  the  heretical  Predest  inarian- 
ism  of  pseudo-Auguxtine.  As  the  third  part  is  not 
merely  Scmitwlagianiam  but  undisguised  Pelagianism, 
von  Schulwyt  has  of  late  rightly  concluded  ("Der 
sog.  Pncdestinatus,  cin  Beitrag  zur  Gesch..  des  Pel- 
agianistnuh ",  Leipzig,  1903)  that  the  author  wrote 
about  440  in  Italy,  perhap  at  Rome  itself,  and  was 
one  of  the  associates  of  Julian  of  Kclanum  (for  further 
particulars  see  Prxdbktinariamsm). 

The  most  important  representative  of  Semi- 
pelagianism after  Caspian  was  undoubtedly  the 
celebrated  Bishop  Faustus  of  Riez.    When  the  Gallic 

E'est  Lucidus  had  drawn  on  himself,  on  account  of 
heretical  prcdestinationism,  the  condemnation  of 
two  synods  (Aries,  473;  Lyons,  474),  Faustus  was 
commissioned  by  the  assembled  bishops  to  write  a 
scientific  refutation  of  the  condemned  heresv;  hence 
his  work,  "De  gratia  libri  II"  (P.  L.,  LVHI,  7S3 
sqq.).  Agreeing  neither  with  the  "pestifcr  doctor 
Pclagius"  nor  with  the  "error  nnrdestinationis"  of 
Lucidus,  he  resolutely  adopted  the  standpoint  of 
John  Cassian.  Like  him,  he  denied  the  necessity 
of  prevenient  grace  at  the  beginning  of  justification, 
and  compares  the  will  to  a  "small  hook"  (qiuedam 
voluntatis  ansula)  which  reaches  out  and  seizes  grace. 
Of  predest  ination  to  heaven  and  final  perseverance 
as  a  "special  grace"  (gratia  specialis,  personalis) 
he  will  not  hear.  That  he  sincerely  believed  that 
these  proposit  ions  he  was  condemning  not  a  dogma 
the  Church,  but  the  false  private  views  of  St. 
Augustine,  is  as  certain  in  his  case  as  in  that  of  his 
predecessors  Cassian  and  Hilary  of  Aries  (see  above). 
Consequently,  their  objectively  reprehensible  but 
subjectively  excusable  action  has  not  prevented 
France  from  honouring  these  three  men  as  saints 
even  to  this  dav.  The  later  Massilians  were  as 
little  conscious  as  the  earlier  that  they  had  strayed 
from  the  straight  line  of  orthodoxy,  and  the  in- 
fallible authority  of  the  Church  had  not  yet  given  a 
decision. 

One  should,  however,  speak  only  of  a  predomi- 
nance, and  not  of  a  supremacy,  of  Semipelagianism 
at  this  period.  In  proof  of  this  statement  we  may 
cite  two  anonvmous  writings,  which  appeared  most 
probably  in  Gaul  itself.  About  4.30  an  unknown 
writer,  recognized  by  Pope  Gelasius  as  "probatus 
ecelcsuc  magister",  composed  the  epoch-making 
work,  "De  vocationc  omnium  gentium"  (P.  L.,  LI, 
647  sqq.).  It  is  an  honest  and  skilful  attempt  to 
soften  down  the  contradictions  and  to  facilitate  the 
passage  from  Semipelagianism  to  a  moderate  Augus- 
t  in  ism.  To  harmonize  t  he  universality  of  the  will  of 
redemption  with  restricted  predest  ination,  the  anony- 
mous author  distinguishes  between  the  general  pro- 
vision of  grace  (\>cnignita*  grnrralU)  which  excludes 
no  one,  and  the  special  care  of  God  (gratia  sjtccialis), 
which  is  given  only  to  the  elect.  As  suggest  ions 
towards  this  distinction  are  already  found  in  St. 
Augustine,  we  may  say  that  this  work  stamla  on 
Augustinian  ground  (cf.  Loofs,  "Dogmengesch.",  4th 
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ed.,  Leipzig,  1906,  p.  391).  Another  anonymous 
writing  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century, 
reckoned  among  the  works  of  AugUHtine,  and  edited 
by  the  Academy  of  Vienna,  bears  the  title:  "Hypom- 
nesticon  contra  Pclagianos  et  Cu-lestianos"  (Corpus 
scriptor.  ecclesiast.  latin.,  X,  1611  sqq.).  It  contains 
a  refutation  of  Semipclagianism,  as  it  condemns  the 
foundation  of  predestination  on  the  "faith  foreseen" 
by  God  (fide*  pratvyta).  But  it  also  sharply  chal- 
lenges the  irresistibility  of  grace  and  predestination 
to  hell  As  the  ground  for  eternal  damnation  the 
Divine  foresight  of  sin  is  given,  although  the  author 
cannot  help  seeing  that  eternal  punishment  as  the 
consequence  of  sin  is  settled  from  all  eternity.  A 
thin!  work  deserves  special  attention,  inasmuch  as 
it  reflects  the  views  of  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century;  it  is  entitled:  "IndiculuB  seu  pnetcri- 
torum  Sedis  Apostolic®  episcoporum  auctoritates" 
(in  Dcnzingcr-Baimwart,  "Enchiridion",  Freiburg, 
1908,  nn.  129-42),  and  emphasizes  in  twelve  chapters 
the  powerlessness  of  man  to  raise  himself,  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  grace  for  all  salutary  works,  and 
the  special  grace-character  of  final  perseverance. 
The  "deeper  and  more  difficult  questions"  concern- 
ing grace,  as  they  emerged  in  the  courae  of  the  dis- 
cussion, were  passed  over  as  superfluous.  The  Augus- 
tinian  standpoint  of  the  compiler  is  as  unmistakable 
as  the  anti-Semipelagian  tendency  of  the  whole  work. 
Regarded  in  earlier  times  and  to  some  extent  even 
to-day  as  a  papal  instruction  sent  by  Cclestinc  I  to 
the  bishops  of  Gaul  together  with  the  document 
mentioned  above,  this  appendix,  or  "indieuluH", 
is  now  considered  unauthentic  and  its  origin  referred 
to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  It  is  certain  that 
about  a.d.  500  this  work  was  recognized  as  the  official 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  Apostolic  See. 

III.  Dedine  and  End  of  Semipdagianuim  (519-30). 
— Xot  at  Rome  or  in  Gaul,  but  after  a  roundabout 
passage  through  Constantinople,  the  Semipelagian 
strife  was  to  break  out  with  new  violence.  It  hap- 
pened in  this  wise:  In  519,  Scythian  monks  under 
Johannes  Maxentius  who  was  versed  in  Latin  litera- 
ture, appeared  at  Constantinople  with  the  intention 
of  having  inserted  in  the  symbol  of  the  Council  of 
Chalccdon  (451)  the  Chris'tologieal  formula, "  Unus 
de  s.  Trinitatc  in  carne  crucifixus  est",  in  view  of  the 
Theopaschite  quarrel,  which  was  then  raging.  In 
this  clause  the  fanatical  monks  saw  the  "standard 
of  orthodoxy",  and  regarded  the  solemn  reception 
of  the  same  into  the  symbol  as  the  most  efficacious 
means  of  overthrowing  Monophysitism.  With  their 
untimely  proposition  they  importuned  even  the 
papal  legates,  who  were  entrusted  with  the  negotia- 
tions for  the  re-establishment  of  official  relations 
between  Rome  and  Byzantium.  When  Bishop 
Possessor  from  Africa  approached  the  hesitating 
legates  with  quotations  from  the  works  of  the  recent- 
ly-deceased Fuustus  of  Riez,  Maxentius  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  denounce  Possessor  and  his  abettors  curtly 
as  "partisans  of  Pelagius"  (*rrialorts  Pelagii;  cf. 
Maxentius,  "Ep.  ad  legatos"  in  P.  G„  LXXXVI, 
»5).  I  hus  the  question  of  the  orthodox)'  of  Faustus 
suddenly  arose,  and  simultaneoiiHlv  that  of  Scmipe- 
lagianism  in  general;  henceforth,  "the  conflict  never 
abated  until  its  final  settlement.  As  no  decision 
could  be  reached  without  the  concurrence  of  Rome, 
Maxentius  started  for  Rome  in  June,  519,  with 
several  fellow-monks  to  lay  their  petition  before  Pope 
Hormisdas.  Di  inng  their  fourteen  months'  residence 
at  Rome  they  left  no  means  untried  to  induce  the 
pope  to  recognize  the  Christological  formula  and  to 
condemn  Faustus.  HormLmlas,  however,  refused  to 
yield  to  either  request.  On  the  contrary,  in  a  reply 
to  Bwhop  Possessor  of  20  Aug..  520.  he  complains 
hitterly  of  the  tactless  and  fanatical  conduct  of  the 
Beghian  monks  at  Home  (cf.  A.  Thiol.  "F.pistohc 
Ronanor.  Pont.f.  genuine",  I,  Braunsberg  1868, 


029).  As  for  Faustus,  Ilormisdas  declares  in  the 
same  letter  that  his  works  certainly  contain  much 
that  is  distorted  (inamgrua)  and  is,  moreover,  not 
included  among  t  he  recognized  writ  ings  of  the  Fat  hers. 
The  sound  doctrine  on  grace  and  freedom  could  be 
taken  from  the  writings  of  St.  Augustine. 

This  evasive  answer  of  the  pojie,  showing  no  in- 
clination to  meet  their  wishes,  was  far  from  pleasing 
to  Maxentius  and  his  companions.  Turning  elsewhere 
for  support  Maxentius  formed  a  league  of  the  African 
bishops,  who,  in  consequence  of  the  Vandal  perse- 
cution of  the  Catholics  under  King  Thrasamund 
(496-523),  were  living  in  exile  on  the  Island  of  Sar- 
dinia. Fulgent  ins  of  Ruspe,  the  most  learned  of 
the  exiles,  inquired  into  the  matter  on  behalf  of  his 
fellow-bishops.  In  a  long  epistle  (Fulgent  ius,  Ep. 
xvii,  "De  incarnatione  et  gratia",  in  P.  C,  LXV,  451 
sqq.),  he  gratified  the  Scythian  monks  by  approving 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  Ch'ristological  formula  and  the 
condemnation  of  Faustus  of  Riez.  Unfortunately 
his  polemical  work  in  seven  books  against  Faustus 
is  lost,  but  in  his  numerous  writings,  which  he  com- 
posed partly  during  his  exile  in  Sardinia  and  partly 
after  his  return  to  Africa,  there  breathes  a  spirit  so 
truly  Augustinian  that  he  has  been  rightly  called 
the  "epitomized  Augustine".  The  blow  dealt  to 
Faustus  had  its  effect  both  in  Gaul  and  at  Rome. 
Bishop  Cawarius  of  Aries,  although  a  pupil  of  Unw. 
subscribed  to  the  Augustinian  doctrine  of  grace, 
his  views  were  shared  by  many  of  the  Gallic 


episcopate.  Other  bishops  were  indeed  still  inclined 
towards  Semipclagianism.  At  a  Synod  of  \  alcrtoe 
(52S  or  529)  Cawarius  was  attacked  on  account  ot 
his  teaching,  but  was  able  to  reply  effectively.  Hav- 
ing been  assured  of  the  "authority  and  BUppotttt 
the  Apostolic  See",  he  summoned  on  3  July.  <*~>>< 
the  sharers  of  his  views  to  the  Second  Synod  ol 
Orange,  which  condemned  Semipelagianisni  as 
heresy.  In  twenty-five  canons  the  entire  power- 
of  nature  for  good,  the  absolute  necessity  ol 


prevenient  grace  for  salutary  acts,  especially  for  the 
beginning  o?  faith,  the  absolute  gratuity  of  the  first 
grace  and  of  final  perseverance,  were  a«,n#v 
Si  the  epilogue  the  predestination  of  the  will  to  ewi 
was  branded  as  heresy  (cf.  Dcnzinger-Bannwart, 
nn.  174-200).  As  Pope  Boniface  II  solemnly  rati- 
fied the  decrees  in  the  following  year  (530),  the  hymn 
of  Orange  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  a*umcni«U 
council.  It  was  the  final  triumph  of  the  dead  Augus- 
tine, the  "  Doctor  of  Grace".  .  ^ 

Scares.  Proltg.  dt  gratia.  V,  v  «jq.:  EwtrraTOW  (M™ 
Meter).  Dt  PtUigiani*  H  Stmiptiag.  onritM  '  1MUt, 

CrrrKEN.  Hi-Urria  KmiptlatJvani*mi  (Ootonj^n,  1KW  .  *>'«f  "J 
Goth,  dt*  Ptiagianumu*  (Hamburg,  IM5  ;  h'«  B.  * 
F,iu*tu*  r.  Mr*  (Stutqtart.  1893):  Akow.  (  dmnu. ■«*  ^  . 
(I-eipii.,  1804);  Horn.  D,t  Ukrt  de.  JoA  Ca'"a"' Tl.^t. 
Gnadt  (Freiburg.  lHWi) :  Smurr.  U  ttm^Magyanxtrnt  »'  ,StaM, 
dam  *t*  rapport*  aitt  .4utru«!m,  /«■  pJlw""-""  . <;>'  '.„,„,,„„* 
1887);  Women.  Btitrdgt  tur  Ooqmmot*rh.  dt* Jy^^"'^unaKu- 
O'aderborn.  189S);  Idem.  Zur  bogmmgrfh .dt*  ^££5w.  II 


mtu  (Mururter.  1000):  IUfki.e-LeclkRcq, 
O'aria.  1UOS);  TlXEROVT,  WiW.  dt*  dotf*" 
1!" 
On 


U  (2nd  «•■• 


I1»10>- 


ouf  thrtn  anutblfhtn  Ptlaaiamtmu*  u.  Stmiptiag.  fry1-  iltlt 
.tor.  ItWrt):  on  the  internal  development  "l*"*™ |  .'^ aU««"» 
eorwult  Weixaxi>.  l>it  GoUauUt  dtrCrumi«*t  dtr  H 
dt*  U.  Autjutiinu*  (1'aUerijorn,  1910).  p0HU- 

Semlt««.-The  term  Semites  is  applied  to  a  group 
of  peopba  closely  related  in  language,  whose  ha. 
is  Asia  an.l  partfy  Africa.    The  expression  *  *  ^ 
from  the  Biblical  table  of  nations  _(t.en.,  XM»2  „f 
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das  Alt*  Testament"  (I,eipzig.  1787),  I,  p.  45.  In  h 
"Geach.  der  neuen  Sprachenkunde ",  pt.  I  (Gdttii 


gen,  1807)  it 
term.  Since 


had 
then 


i  his 

.  pt.  I  it  lot  t m- 
ai  ready  become  a  fixed  technical 
the  name  has  been  generally 
adopted,  except  that  modern  Hcience  uses  it  in  a  some- 
what wider  sense  to  include  all  those  peoples  who  are 
either  demonstrably  of  Semitic  origin,  or  who  appear 
in  history  as  completely  Semitiied. 

Classification. — In  historic  times  all  Western  Asia 
(see  below),  with  the  exception  of  the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor,  was  Semitic.  ¥  rom  the  philological  point 
of  view  the  Semitic  peoples  are  divided  into  four  chief 
groups:  Babylonian- Assyrian  Semites  (East  Semites), 
Chanaanitic  Semites  (West  Semites),  Aramaic  Semites 
(North  Semites),  and  Arabian  Semites  (South  Se- 
mites). The  last-named  group  is  divided  into  North 
and  South  Arabians,  of  which  last  the  AbysBinians 
are  a  branch.  The  first  three  groups  are  usually 
termed  North  Semites,  in  contrast  to  the  Arabian 
group,  or  South  Semites.  But  the  classification  of  the 
Babylonian  with  the  Aramaic  and  Chanaanitic  Se- 
mites is  not  permissible  from  the  philological  point  of 
view. 

Territory.— The  great  mountain-chains  which  begin 
at  the  Syro-Cilician  boundary,  and  then  curving  to- 
wards the  south-west  extend  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
rate  on  the  north  and  east  the  territory  of  the  ~ 
from  that  of  the  other  peoples  of  Western  Asia.  It 
includes  the  Syro-Arabian  plain  with  the  civilized 
countries  extending  to  the  east  and  west  and  the 
Arabian  Peninsula  which  joins  it  on  the  south.  The 
lowlands  to  the  east  arc  formed  by  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris,  and  include  the  homes  of  two  very  ancient 
civilisations,  in  the  north  the  rather  undulating  Meso- 
potamia, in  the  south  the  low  Babylonian  plain ;  the 
land  extending  to  the  west  from  the  lower  Euphrates 
is  called  ChaTdca.  These  are  the  territories  of  the 
East  Semitic  tribes  and  states.  On  the  west  lies 
Northern  Syria,  then  the  I-ebanon  Mountains  with  the 
intervening  Ccelo-Syria,  the  oasis  of  Damascus,  the 
seat  of  an  ancient  culture,  the  Hauran,  and  in  the 
the  midst  of  the  desert  the  oasis  of  Palmyra  (Tadmor). 
These  territories  were  at  a  later  period  occupied  prin- 
cipally by  Aramaic  tribes.  The  territory  on  the  coast 
extending  westwards  from  Lebanon,  and  Palestine, 
which  joins  it  on  the  south,  are  the  principal  seats  of 
the  Chanaanitic  Semites.  The  mountainous  country  to 
the  east  of  Arabia  and  the  Sinaitic  peninsula  extend- 
ing to  t  he  west  of  Arabia,  belong  to  Arabia  proper,  the 
territory  of  the  South  Semites. 

Original  Home. — The  tribes  which  inhabited  these 
territories,  and  to  some  extent  still  inhabit  them, 
show  in  language,  traits,  and  character  a  sharply 
characterized  individuality  which  separates  them  dis- 
tinctly from  other  peoples.  Their  languages  are 
closely  related  to  one  another,  not  being  almost  inde- 
pendent branches  of  language,  like  the  great  groups 
of  Indo-Germanic  languages,  but  rather  dialects  of  a 
single  linguistic  group.  Physically,  also,  the  Semitic 
type  is  a  uniform  one.  In  its  purest  form  it  is  found 
in  Arabia.  Here  also  the  phonetics  and  partly  also 
the  grammatical  structure  of  the  Semitic  language,  are 
,  as  the  vocabulary  is  most  completely, 
From  these  as  well  as  from  other  circum- 
cumstances  the  conclusion  has  lieen  drawn  that  Arabia 


cestora  of  the  Semites  came  to  Arabia,  is  for  the  pres- 
ent beyond  historical  knowledge. 

East  Semite*.—  The  first  emigrants  from  Arabia 
who  succeeded  in  acquiring  new  landed  |>osses.sions 
were  the  Semitic  Babylonians.  In  Babylonia  the  in- 
vaders proceeded  to  adopt  the  highly-developed  civ- 
ilization of  an  ancient  non-Semitic  people,  the  Suine- 
nans,  and  with  it  the  cuneiform  alphabet,  which  the 
latter  had  invented.  When  this  invasion  occurred  is 
not  known;  but  that  it  was  accomplished  in  several 
stages,  and  after  temporary  settlements  on  the  bor- 
ders is  unquestionable.  By  3000  b.  c.  the  dominion 
of  the  Semites  in  Babylonia  was  an  accomplished 
fact. 

Ethnologically  considered,  the  Babylonians  are  a 
mixed  people,  composed  partly  of  the  Sumerian  and 
the  most  ancient  Semitic  emigrants,  partly  also  of  the 
continuously  invading  West  Semites,  and  further- 
more of  Kassites  and  other  people,  all  of  whom  were 
amalgamated.    The  principal  seat  of  the  Semitic  ele- 
ment was  in  the  north,  in  the  land  of  Accad,  while  in 
the  south  the  Sumcrians  were  most  numerous.  Un- 
der Sargon  and  Naram-Sin  was  completed  the  amal- 
gamation of  the  Sumerian  and  the  Accadian  (Semitic) 
civilization,  which  in  the  age  of  Hammurabi  appears 
as  an  accomplished  fact.    The  mighty  expansion  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  Mediterranean  naturally  resulted 
in  the  wide  extension  of  the  Sumerian-Accadian  civili- 
zation, and  for  a  millennium  and  a  half  Babel  was  the 
intellectual  centre  of  Western  Asia.    As  is  proved  by 
the  Tel-el- Amarna  letters,  the  Babylonian  language 
and  script  were  known  in  Western  Asia  as  well  as  in 
Egypt  and  Cyprus,  at  least  at  the  courts  of  the  rulers. 
At  an  early  period  the  Semites  must  have  invaded  the 
mountainous  territory  to  the  east  of  Babylonia.  Not 
until  about  2300  b.  c.  do  we  find  a  foreign  element  in 
Elara.    Before  this  time,  according  to  inscriptions 
which  have  been  found,  Babylonian  Semites  lived 
there. 

On  the  Accadian  border  dwelt  the  Semitic  tribes  of 
Mesopotamia,  which  are  included  under  the  general 
term  Subari.  The  centre  of  this  region  is  desert,  but 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  Chaboras,  and  Tigris 
are  strips  of  land  capable  of  cultivation,  upon  which  at 
an  early  period  Semitic  settlements  were  established, 
for  the  most  part  probably  under  local  dynasties.  The 
Subari  include  also  the  Assyrians,  who  founded  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris  between  the  mouths  of 
the  two  Zab  riven;  a  city  which  bore  the  same  name  as 
the  race  and  its  god.  All  these  tribes  and  states  were 
under  the  influence  of  Babylonia  and  its  civilization, 
and  Babylonian-Semitic  was  their  official  and  literary 
language.  But  while  in  Babylonia  the  Semitic  ele- 
ment was  amalgamated  with  different  Btrata  of  the 
original  population,  in  Mesopotamia  the  Semitic  type 
was  more  purely  preserved. 

Briefly  recapitulating  the  political  history  of  the 
Eastern  Semites,  we  may  distinguish  four  periods. 
The  first  includes  essentially  the  fortunes  of  the  an- 
cient Babylonian  realm;  the  second  witnesses  the  pre- 
dominance of  Assur,  involved  in  constant  strugRles 
with  Babylonia;  which  still  maintained  its  inde- 
pendence. During  the  third  period  Assur,  after  the 
"irow  of  Babylonia,  achieves  the  summit  of  its 
;  this  is  followed,  after  the  destruction  of  Nineveh, 


cumstances  the  conclusion  has  been  drawn  that  Arabia  power;  this  is  tollowed,  alter  tncocstruet ion  oi  .>ineveh, 
should  be  considered  the  original  home  of  the  Semitic    by  the  short  prosperity  of  the  new  Babylonian  King- 


All  the  racial  peculiarities  of  the  Semites 
are  hest  explained  from  the  character  of  a  desert 
people.  All  Semites  act t led  in  civilized  lands  are, 
therefore,  to  be  considered  offshoots  of  the  desert 
tribes,  which  were  detached  one  after  the  other  from 
the  parent  stem.  This  pressing  forward  towards 
civilized  lands  was  a  continuous  movement,  often 
in  a  slow  development  lasting  through  centuries, 
but  often  alfto  in  mighty  and  sudden  invasions, 
the  last  of  which  appears  in  that  of  the  ArabB  of  h- 
The  further  question  as  to  how  the  original  an- 


dom  under  the  rule  of  the  Chaldeans. "  This  power, 
and  with  it  the  entire  dominion  of  the  Semites  in 
south-western  Asia,  was  overthrown  by  the  Persians. 

Chanaanitic  Semites—  This  designation  was  chosen 
because  the  races  belonging  to  this  group  can  l>est  be 
studied  in  the  land  of  Chanaan.  They  represent  a 
second  wave  of  emigration  into  civilized  territory. 
About  the  middle  of  thethtrd  millennium  before  Christ 
they  were  a  race  of  nomads  in  a  state  of  transition  to 
settled  life,  whose  invasions  were  directed  against  the 
East  as  well  as  the  West .    About  this  time  there  , 
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etantly  appear  in  Bahyloniu  (he  names  of  gods,  rulerH, 
and  other  persons  of  a  distinctly  Channanitic  char- 
acter. To  these  belongs  tlie  so-called  first  Babylo- 
nian dynasty,  the  most  celebrated  representative  of 
which  is  Hanunurabi.  Its  rule  probably  denote  the 
high  tide  of  that  new  invasion  of  Babylonia,  which  also 
strongly  influenced  Assyria.  In  time  the  new  stratum 
was  absorbed  by  the  existing  population,  and  thereby 
became  a  part  of  Babylonian  Semilism.  Through 
the  same  invasion  the  civilized  territory  of  the  West 
received  a  new  populat  ion,  and  even  Kgypt  was  af- 
fected. For  (he  HyksOH  (shepherd  kings)  are  in  the 
main  only  the  last  offshoot  of  that  Chanaanitic  inva- 
sion, and  in  their  rulers  we  see  a  similar  phenomenon 
as  that  of  the  Chanaanitic  dynasty  of  Babylonia.  Afl 
regards  the  Semites  in  Chanaan  itself,  the  earliest 
wave  of  the  invasion,  which  in  consequence  of  subse- 
quent pressure  was  ultimately  pushed  forward  to  the 
coast,  is  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians. A  picture  of  the  conditions  of  the  races  and 
principalities  of  Palestine  in  the  fifteenth  century  b.  c. 
is  given  in  the  Tcl-el-Amarna  letters.  In  them  we 
find  a  series  of  Chanaanitic  glosses,  which  show  that 
even  at  that  time  the  most  imtx>rtant  of  those  char- 
acteristic peculiarities  had  been  dcvelo|>ed,  which 
gave  their  distinctive  character  to  the  best  known 
Chanaanitic  dialects,  the  Plnrniciau  and  the  Hebrew. 
Further  examples  of  Chanaanitic  language  of  the  sec- 
ond millennium,  especially  as  regards  the  vocabulary, 
are  the  Semitic  glosses  in  the  Kgypt  inn. 

To  the  Chanaanitic  race*  settled  in  Palestine  belong 
also  the  Hebrew  immigrants,  under  Abraham,  from 
whom  again  the  Moabitcs  and  Ammonites  sepa- 
rated. A  people  closely  related  to  the  Hebrews 
were  also  the  Edomitcs  in  the  Seir  mountains,  who 
later  appear  under  the  name  of  Idumsenns  in  Southern 
Judea.  These  mountains  had  before  them  been  set- 
tled by  the  Horites  who  were  partly  exiR'lled,  partly 
absorbed  by  the  Kdomitcs.  A  last  wave  of  the  immi- 
gration into  Chanaan  are  the  Israelites,  descendants 
of  the  Hebrews,  who  after  centuries  of  residence  in 
Egypt,  and  after  forty  years  of  nomadic  life  in  the 
desert,  returned  to  the  land  of  their  fathers,  of  which 
they  took  possession  after  long  and  weary  struggles. 
That  the  influence  of  Chanaanitic  Semitism  extended 
far  into  the  North  is  proved  by  the  two  Zendsirli  in- 
scriptions: the  so-called  Hadad  inscription  of  the 
ninth  century,  and  the  Panammu  inscription  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  language  of  which  shows  a  Cha- 
naanitic character  with  Aramaic  intermixture.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  so-called  building  inscription  of 
Bir-Rokeb,  dating  from  the  last  third  of  the  eighth 
century,  is  purely  Aramaic — a  proof  that  the  Arn- 
maization  ofNorthern  Svria  was  in  full  progress. 

Aramaic  Semites. — These  represent  a  third  wave  of 
Semitic  immigration.  In  cuneiform  inscriptions  dat- 
ing from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  m.  c. 
they  are  mentioned  as  Ahlami.  Their  expansion 
probably  took  place  within  (he  fifteenth  and  four- 
teenth centuries  B.  c.  from  the  plain  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Kuphratcs  and  (he  mountains  of  Kdom. 
As  early  as  (he  reign  of  Salmanasar  I  (l.'JOO)  (hey  had 
pressed  far  in(o  Mesopotamia  and  become  a  public 
scourge,  in  consequence  of  which  the  stream  of  immi- 
gration could  not  longer  be  restrained.  During  (he 
new  expansion  of  Assyrian  power  under  Tiglath-Pi- 
leser  I  (1 11N-1093  B.c.)his  re]  torts  enumerate  victories 
over  (he  Arama-ans.  Their  further  advance  into  the 
territory  of  the  Kuphrntes  and  towards  Syria  took 
place  about  1 1(X)- 1000  n.  c\  By  the  nin(h  century  all 
pTiu  was  Aramaieized;  many  small  states  were 
formed,  principally  successors  of  the  Hitlite  King- 
dom. The  most  important  Aram:ean  principality 
of  Damascus,  which  was  dest roved  bv  Tig- 
la(h-i  ikscr  111  in  7:5'.'.  In  like  manner  the  remain- 
ing Aramaic  st.it.  s  succumbed.  A  new  rebellion  was 
suppress.,!  l.y  Sargon,  and  wi(h  this  the  rule  of  the 


Arnnurans  in  Syria  ended.  In  the  meanwhile,  the 
Araimran  element  in  Mesopotamia  was  constantly 
growing  stronger.  At  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen- 
tury we  hear  of  a  number  of  small  Aramaic  states  or 
Bedouin  territories  there.  They  were  subdued  under 
Asstirnasirpal  (Asshur-nasir-pafj  III  (HH4-S60),  and 
the  independence  of  their  princes  was  destroyed  by 
his  successor  Salmanasar  (Shalmaneser)  II.  never- 
theless, the  immigration  continued.  In  the  struggle* 
of  Assyria  the  Aranucans  of  Mesofxitamia  always 
made  common  cause  with  i(s  enemies,  and  even  under 
Assurbanipal  they  were  allied  with  his  opponents. 
From  (his  time  we  hear  nothing  more  of  them.  They 
were  probably  absorbed  by  the  remaining  population. 

Their  language  alone,  which  the  Aramtcans  in  eon- 
sequence  of  (heir  numerical  superiorly  forced  upon 
these  countries,  survived  in  the  sphere  of  the  North 
Semitic  civilization,  and  was  not  obliterated  until 
the  Islam's  conquest.  The  tsoterit  Arabic  displaced 
the  Aramaic  dialecta  whh  the  exception  of  a  few 
re i a ii.ii its.  Since  the  second  half  of  the  eighth 
century  the  use  of  Aramaic  as  a  language  of  inter- 
course can  be  proved  in  Assvria.  and  about  the 
same  time  it  certainly  prevailed  in  Babylonia  among 
the  commercial  classes  of  (ho  population.  In  the 
West  also  their  language  extended  in  a  southerly  di- 
rection as  far  as  Nort  hern  Arabia.  For  Aramaic  had 
become  (he  general  language  of  commerce,  which  the 
Semitic  peoples  of  Western  Asia  found  (hemselves 
compelled  to  adopt  in  their  commercial,  cultural,  and 
political  relations.  The  Aramaic  elements  of  the 
population  were  absorbed  bv  the  other  peoples  of  the 
existing  civilised  lands.  They  dcvcloi»cd  a  distinct 
nationality  in  Damascus.  In  Mesopotamia  itaelf,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kdessa,  Mardin,  and  Nisibis, 
Aramaic  individuality  was  long  preserved.  But  the 
culture  of  this  country'  wan  afterwards  strongly  per- 
meated by  Hellenism.  One  of  the  last  pohlical  for- 
mations of  the  Aranueans  is  found  in  Palmyra,  whirh 
in  the  first  century  b.  c.  became  the  centre  of  a  flour- 
ishing state  under  Arabian  princes.  It  flourished  un- 
til the  ambitious  design  of  Odcnathus  and  Zenooia  to 
play  the  leading  part  in  the  East  caused  its  destruction 
by  the  Romans.  A  small  fragment  of  Aramaic-speak- 
ing population  mav  be  still  found  in  Ma'lula  and  (wo 
other  villages  of  the  Anti-Lebanon.  So-called  >cw 
Syrian  dialects,  descendants  of  the  East  Aramaic,  are 
siwkcn  in  Tur '  Abdin  in  Mesopotamia,  to  the  east  and 
north  of  Mosul,  and  in  the  neighbouring  mountains  oi 
Kurdistan,  as  well  as  on  t  he  west  shore  of  Lake  l  rnua. 
Of  these  Aramaio«peaking  Christians  a  part  lives  on 
what  was  clearly  ancient  Aramaic  territory;  but  tor 
those  on  Uke  Urmia  we  must  assume  a  later  immi- 
gration. Nestorian  bishops  of  Urmia  are  mention**! 
as  earlv  as  a.  d.  1111.  ,      .  .„„., 

AraBie-Abyssinian  Semites.— (a)  Arabs,  the  most 
powerful  branch  of  the  Semi(ic  group  of  |>eoples,  are 
indigenous  to  Central  and  Northern  Arabia,  where 
even  to-day  the  original  character  is  most  pureiv  pr 
served.    At  an  early  period  they  pressed  «>r?'"y  ,J 
(he  neighbouring  terri(orics,  partly  to  the  Nortn  a 
partlv  to  the  South.    In  accordance  with  hn^  'V, 
differences  thev  are  divided  into  North  and  N> ut n 
Arabians.    Northern  Arabia  is  composed  parti> 
plains  and  deserts,  and  is,  therefore,  generally  s|h» 
ing,  the  home  of  wandering  tribes  of  liedouins.  " 
South,  on  the  other  hand,  U  fertile  and  witabteft*  » 
setded  population.    For  (his  reason  we  nn<i  ft<  " 
an  early  date  political  organizations,  """j^"^  m\. 


ruins  and  inscriptions  bear  witness 
ture  which  one*  prevailed.    The  nau..«-  •-  -- 
the  coun(rv  and  its  favourable  situation  on  u « 
coast  made  the  South  Arabians  at  an  earlv  r*™**o|r. 
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Christ,  although  for  the  present  it  is  better  to  main- 
tain a  somewhat  sceptical  attitude  as  regards  this 
hypothesis.  At  all  events,  the  Miiucans,  at  an  early 
period,  probably  avoiding  the  desert  by  a  journey 
along  the  eastern  coast,  emigrated  from  North-east- 
ern Arabia.  To  the  south  and  south-east  of  the  Mi- 
means  were  the  Katabans  and  the  Hadramotites,  who 
were  cognate  in  language  and  who  stood  in  active 
commercial  relations  with  Ma'in,  under  whose  po- 
litical protectorate  thev  seem  to  have  lived.  The 
spirit  of  enterprise  of  this  kingdom  is  shown  by  the 
foundation  of  a  commercial  colony  in  the  north-west- 
era  part  of  the  peninsula  in  the  neighbourhood  of  tho 
Gulf  of  Akabah,  vis.,  Ma'in-Mussran  (Mizraimitic, 
Egypt  Ma'in).  The  downfall  of  the  Ma'in  kingdom 
was,  according  to  the  usual  assumption,  connected 
with  the  rise  of  the  Subitum  kingdom.  The  Satweans 
had  likewise  emigrated  from  the  North,  and  in  con- 
stant struggles  had  gradually  spread  their  dominion 
over  almost  all  Southern  Arabia.  Their  capital  was 
Ma' rib.  Their  numerous  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions extend  from  about  700  b.  c.  until  almost  the 
time  of  Mohammed.  At  the  height  of  its  power,  Saba 
received  a  heavy  blow  by  the  loss  of  the  monopoly  of 
the  carrying  trade  between  India  and  the  northern 
regions,  when  the  Ptolemies  entered  into  direct  trade 
relations  with  India.  Still  the  Sabamn  Kingdom 
maintained  itself,  with  varying  fortune,  until  about 
d.  300.    After  its  fall  the  once  powerful  Yeman 


i  constantly  under  foreign  domination,  at  last  un- 
der Persian.  Ultimately,  Southern  Arabia  was  drawn 
into  the  circle  of  Islam.  Its  characteristic  language 
was  replaced  by  the  Northern  Arabic,  and  in  only  a 
few  localities  of  the  southern  coast  are  remnants  of  it 
to  be  found:  the  so-called  Mahri  in  Mahraland  and 
the  Socotri  on  the  Island  of  Socotra. 

Northern  Arabia  had  in  the  meanwhile  followed  its 
own  path.  To  the  east  of  MuBsran  to  far  into  the 
Syrian  desert  we  hear  of  the  activity  of  the  Aribi  (at 
first  in  the  ninth  century  n.  c),  from  whom  the  entire 
peninsula  finally  received  its  MOM.  Assurhanibal, 


especially,  boasts  of  important  victories  over  them  in 
his  struggles  with  them  for  the  mastery  of  Edom, 
Moab,  and  the  Hauran  (c.  650).    Some  of  the  tribes 


the  Hauran  (c.  650). 
possessed  the  germs  of  political  organization,  as  is 
Bhown  in  their  government  bv  kings  and  even 
queens.  While  these  ancient  Aribi  for  the  most  part 
constituted  nomadic  tribes,  certain  of  their  descend- 
ant* became  settled  and  achieved  a  high  culture. 
Thus,  about  b.  c.  200  we  hear  of  the  realm  of  tho 
Nabatn-ans  in  tho  former  territory  of  the  Edomites. 
From  their  cliff-town  of  Petra  they  gradually  spread 
their  dominion  over  North-western  Arabia,  Moab,  the 
Hauran,  and  tem|K>rarily  even  over  Damascus.  Their 
prosperity  was  chiefly  due  to  their  carrying  trade  be- 
tween Southern  Arabia  and  Mediterranean  lands. 
The  langu:igc  of  their  inscriptions  and  coins  is  Ara- 
maic, but  the  names  inscribed  upon  them  arc  Arabic. 
In  a.  D.  106  the  Nabata-an  Kingdom  became  a  Ro- 
man province.  Its  annexation  caused  the  prosperity 
of  the  above-mentioned  Palmyra,  whose  aristocracy 
and  dynasty  were  likewise  descended  from  the  Aribi. 
Subsequent  to  these  many  other  small  Arabian  prin- 
cipalities developed  on  the  boundary  between  civilized 
lands  and  the  desert ;  but  they  were  for  the  most  part 
of  short  duration.  Of  greatest  importance  were  two 
which  stood  respectively  under  the  protection  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire  and  the  Persian  Kingdom  as  buffer 
states  of  those  great  flowers  against  the  sons  of  the 
desert:  the  realm  of  the  Ghassanilcs  in  the  Hauran, 
and  that  of  the  Intimites,  the  centre  of  which  was 
Hira,  to  the  south  of  Babylon. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  century  a.  d.,  when 
Southern  Arabia  had  outlived  its  political  existence, 
Northern  Arabia  had  not  yet  found  a  way  to  political 
union,  and  the  entire  peninsula  threatened  to  become  a 
battle-ground  of  Persian  and  Byzantine  interests.  In 


one  district  alone,  the  centre  of  which  was  Mecca,  did 
pure  Arabism  maintain  an  independent  position.  In 
this  city,  a.  d.  570,  Mohammed  was  born,  the  man 
who  was  destined  to  put  into  motion  the  last  and 
most  permanent  of  the  movements  which  issued  from 
Arabia.  And  so  in  the  seventh  century  another  evo- 
lution of  Semitism  took  place,  which  in  the  victorious 
power  of  its  attack  and  in  its  mighty  expansion  sur- 
passed all  that  had  gone  before;  the  offshoots  of 
which  pressed  forward  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  into 
Europe  itself. 

(b)  Abyxirinian*. — At  an  early  epoch  South  Ara- 
bian trilios  emigrated  to  the  opposite  African  coast, 
where  Sabtean  trade  colonies  had  probably  existed  for 
a  long  time.  As  early  as  the  first  century  a.  d.  we 
find  in  the  north  of  the  Abyssinian  mountain-lands  the 
Semitic  realm  of  Aksum.  The  conquerors  brought 
with  them  South  Arabian  letters  and  language,  which 
in  their  new  homo  gradually  attained  an  individual 
character.  From  this  language,  the  Ge'ez,  wrongly 
called  Ethiopian,  two  daughter-languages  are  de- 
scended, Tigr6  and  Tigrina.  The  confusion  of  this 
kingdom  with  Ethiopia  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the 
fact  that  tho  Semite  emigrants  adopted  this  name 
from  the  Gneco-Egyptian  sailors,  at  a  time  when  tho 
Kingdom  of  Mcroe  was  still  in  some  repute.  And  so 
they  called  their  kingdom  Yteyopeya.  From  Aksum 
as  a  base  they  gradually  extended  their  dominion  over 
all  Abyssinia,  the  northern  population  of  which  to- 
day shows  a  purer  Semitic  type,  whilo  the  southern  is 
strongly  mixed  with  Hamitic  elements.  At  an  early 
date  the  south  must  have  been  settled  by  Semites, 
who  spoke  a  language  related  to  Ge'ez,  which  was 
afterwards  to  a  great  extent  influenced  by  the  lan- 
of  the  native  population,  particularly  by  tho 
dialects.  A  descendant  of  this  language  is  tho 
Amharic,  the  present  language  of  intercourse  in  Abys- 
sinia itself  and  far  beyond  its  boundaries. 

Sm  the  artirlm  on  the  aepitt.ite  titles  treated  above;  alao 
Mshi-ero,  Hiitmrt  aneiennr  <tr4  peupitt  d*  rOrienl  ctatriqus 
(IS!).",);  Mkteb.  Gaeh.  dr.  Altrrtum:  {  (1900),  e»tenUln«  to  tho 
»i«tP"nth  century  a.  c;  BaBTo.n.  Sketch  of  Semitic  Origins  (New 
York,  1902). 

F.  SchChlein. 

Semitic  Epigraphy  is  a  new  science,  dating  only 
from  the  past  fifty  years.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century  European  scholars  sought  in  vain 
to  decipher  two  Palmyran  inscriptions  which  had  been 
discovered  at  Home.  At  the  end  of  the  century  Swin- 
ton  in  England  and  tho  Abbe  Barthelemy  in  France 
success  led  in  reconstructing  the  alphabet  with  the 
assistance  of  thirteen  new  bilingual  texts  copied  at 
Palmyra  by  Wood.  Thenceforth  it  was  evident  of 
what  assistance  inscriptions  would  be  to  the  philologi- 
cal and  historical  knowledge  of  the  ancient  Orient. 
They  are,  moreover,  of  great  ut  ility  in  Biblical  criticism. 
The  true  founder  of  this  science  was  W.  Gesenius,  who 
collected  and  commentated  all  the  Phoenician  inscrip- 
tions then  known  in  his  remarkable  work  "Script une 
lingiueque  Phumicue  monumenta"  (Leipzig,  1S37). 
Since  t  hen  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  research 
of  epigraphies!  monuments  and  the  most  eminent 
Orientalists  are  successfully  applying  themselves  to 
deciphering  and  explaining  them.  In  1S67  the  Acade- 
mic ties  Inscriptions  et  Belles- litres  of  Paris  under- 
took tlte  publication  of  a  "Corpus  inscriptionum 
setniticarum",  in  which  the  monuments  should  be 
collected,  translated,  and  reproduced  in  facsimile  by  the 
most  perfect  processes.  The  publication,  made  with 
all  desirable  care,  is  regularly  continued,  despite  the 
enormous  expenses  it  involves.  To  afford  an  idea  of 
Semitic  epigraphy  we  shall  follow  the  plan  adopted  in 
this  work,  which  does  not  treat  of  the  numerous  in- 
scriptions in  cuneiform  characters,  these  falling  within 
the  province  of  the  Assyriolngist.  We  shall  begin 
with  the  branches  which  belong  to  the  group  of  North 
Semitic  languages. 

I.  Phoenician  Inscriptions.— These  are  numerous 
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and  important,  since  on  the  one  hand  this  great  nation 
of  navigators  has  not  left  us  any  other  monuments  of 
its  language,  und  on  the  other  hand  the  alphabet  of 
these  inscriptions  is  the  prototype  of  all  the  Semitic, 
Greek,  and  Latin  alphabets. 

A. — The  Phoenician  inscriptions  properly  so-called, 
i.  e.  those  found  in  Phoenicia,  are  neither  the  most 
numerous  nor  the  most  ancient.  The  longest,  such 
as  that  of  the  sarcophagus  of  King  Eshmunazar  (at 
the  Louvre)  and  those  of  the  foundations  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Eshmun  at  Sidon,  date  only  from  the  Ptolemaic 
period.  The  stela  of  Jehumelek,  King  of  Gebal  (Bib- 
los),  now  at  Paris,  dates  from  the  fourth  or  fifth  cen- 
tury of  our  era.  Another,  found  at  Hassanbeyli. 
dates  from  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  Several 
seals  and  carved  stones  are  also  of  great  antiquity;  but 
the  oldest  of  all  inscriptions  is  a  mutilated  bronze  tab- 
let (now  in  the  Louvre),  discovered  in  1877  in  the  Is- 
land of  Cyprus  and  which  bears  a  dedication  to  the 
god  Baal  of  Lebanon;  it  belongB  to  at  least  the  ninth 
century  b.  c. 

The  different  colonics  founded  by  the  Phoenicians 
have  furnished  several  hundreds  of  inscriptions,  dis- 
covered in  Cyprus,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Malta,  etc.  Moat 
of  them  are  older  than  those  of  Phoenicia;  that  of  Nola 
(Sardinia)  dates  from  the  eighth  century.  They  arc 
generally  funeral  or  religious  texts,  except  those  of 
Cyprus,  which  furnish  historical  documents. 

ft.  Punic  Inscriptions. — This  name  is  given  to 
numerous  Phoenician  inscriptions  found  in  North 
Africa  and  especially  in  the  ruins  of  Carthage.  They 
are  more  than  3000  in  number.  If  we  except  several 
hundred  consisting  of  religious  texts  (temple  dedica- 
tions,- tariffs  for  sacrifices,  etc.)  or  epitaphs  of  great 
persons  (suffetes,  priests,  etc.)  all  the  others  are  votive 
offerings  to  the  goddess  Tanit  or  god  Baal-Hammon, 
and  give  no  information  save  the  name  of  the  one 
offering  the  little  stone  stela  on  which  the  dedication 
is  inscribed. 

C.  Neo-punic  Inscriptions. — These  arc  distin- 
guished by  the  more  cursive  form  of  the  writing  and 
also  by  the  language;  they  are  of  greater  philological 
interest,  some  of  the  letters  performing  the  office  of 
vowels.  Their  contents  arc  the  same  as  those  of  the 
other  document:  historical  inscriptions  (such  as  that 
of  Miripsa),  dedications  of  monuments,  epitaphs,  vo- 
tive offerings,  and  religious  consecrations.  They  are 
derived  for  the  most  part  from  the  vicinity  of  Con- 
stantinc  and  from  Tunis,  some  are  from  Sardinia  and 
Sicily.  About  200  ore  known,  belonging  to  the  period 
between  the  fall  of  Carthage  and  the  end  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  era. 

II.  Aramaic  Inscriptions. — A.  Ancient  Aramaic. 
— The  most  ancient  monuments  of  western  Aramaic 
which  have  reached  us  art!  a  small  number  of  lapidary 
inscriptions.  The  most  important  come  from  North- 
ern Syria;  these  are:  the  inscription  of  Hadad  (eighth 
century,  thirty-four  lines),  those  of  Panamu  (twentv- 
threc  lines)  and  of  Barekub  (twenty  lines),  kings  of 
Sam'al,  contemporaries  of  Theglathphalasar  III;  thev 
wen-  discovered  at  Zingerli  and  are  in  the  Berlin  Mu- 
seum. Two  stele  found  at  Nerab  in  1S91  are  now  in 
the  louvre-  in  l'JOS  a  mutilated  stela  (thirty-five  lines) 
erect >il  by  Zakir,  King  of  Hamath,  a  contemporary  of 
Joas,  King  of  Israel  (eighth  century),  was  discovered. 
Inscriptions  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  h.  c.  have 
Wn  discovered  in  Cilicia  and  Svria.  Those  of  Ara- 
bis«,s  m  Cappmlocia  belong  onlv  to  the  second  cen- 
tury. The  great  stela  of  the  louvre  found  at  Teima 
m  Arabia  has  twenty-three  lines  of  writing;  it  Mongs 
to  the  fifth  century.  Other  inscriptions,  most  of  them 
M  the  British  Museum,  are  of  Kgyptian  origin;  that 
found  at  !>akkara  dates  from  4*2,  another  found  at 
Assouan,  from  4:»S.  B^jd.s  these  large  monuments 
mere  M  ft  wit*  of  smaller  oiks,  such  as  cylinders, 
jn-wht".  seals,  several  of  which  are  contemporary  with 
the  oldest  inscriptions. 


B.  Papyrus  and  Ostraka. — Directly  connected  with 
inscriptions  through  language  and  |>ciiod  are  the  Ara- 
maic, texts  written  on  papyrus  and  discovered  in 
Egypt.  Nearly  all  of  them  proceed  from  the  Jewish 
military  colony  established  in  the  Island  of  Elephan- 
tine (I'hiloc).  Four  large  sheets  in  the  Museum  of 
Cairo,  found  in  1904,  contain  about  240  lines  of  writ- 
ing, well  preserved.  The  documents  (sale,  gift,  re- 
lease, marriage  contract  ,  etc.)  proceed  from  the  same 
Jewish  family  and  are  dated  (471-411  b.  c).  Other 
leaves,  in  greater  number  but  less  complete,  belong  to 
the  Museum  of  Berlin  and  have  just  been  published 
(191 1 )  by  M.  Sachau.  The  first  three  concerning  the 
worship  and  the  sanctuary  of  Jahweh  at  Elephantine 
are  of  great  interest  to  Biblical  study.  There  are  be- 
sides letters,  accounts,  lists  of  colonists,  and  what 
would  not  be  looked  for,  fragments  of  the  history  of 
the  Bage  Ahikar  and  a  partial  translation  of  the  cele- 
brated inscription  of  Darius,  graven  in  cuneiform 
characters  on  the  rocks  of  Behistoum  in  Persia.  Ele- 
phantine has  furnished  also  a  large  number  of  frag- 
ments of  pottery,  commonly  called  ostraka,  bearing  in- 
scriptions in  ink,  of  the  same  date  as  the  papyri. 
8cveral  hundred  are  preserved  in  the  collection  of  the 
"Corpus  I.  S."  at  Paris.  Thanks  to  all  these  docu- 
ments we  arc  at  present  able  to  form  a  more  or  less 
exact  idea  of  the  Aramaic  language  in  the  |>eriod  | 
to  the  Scriptural  Books  of  Esdras  and  Daniel. 

C.  Nabatean  Inscriptions. — Those  hitherto  discov- 
ered arc  about  400  in  number,  apart  from  the  Sinaitie 
inscriptions.  Most  of  them  have  been  found  at  Bos- 
tra  and  in  the  neighbouring  regions,  at  Petra,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Nabatean  kingdom,  even  in  Arabia,  at 
Teima  and  especially  at  Hegra  and  its  neighbourhood. 
But  the  Nabateans,  like  all  mercliant  peoples,  left 
traces  outside  their  own  country,  and  inscriptions 
have  been  found  in  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and  in  Italy  at 
Pozzuoli  and  Rome,  where  their  colony  had  a  temple 
The  rocks  of  Sinai  bear  numerous  and  celebrated  in- 
scriptions, which  the  tradition  of  the  Alexandrine 
Jews,  as  reported  by  Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  regarded 
as  Hebrew  and  as  dating  from  the  time  of  Moses. 
Forster  in  his  famous  books  published  at  London 
(1851, 1856)  endeavoured  to  explain  them  in  this  sen* 
and  his  ridiculously  audacious  attempt  was  repeated 
by  Sharpe  ("Hebrew  Inscriptions  from  Mount  Si- 
nai", London,  1875).  As  early  as  1840  F.  Beer  had 
established  that  thev  were  Nabatean  inscription^ 
which  is  undoubtedly  true.  Some  of  them  are  dated, 
the  oldest  from  the  year  150  of  our  era,  the  most  re- 
cent from  252;  all  the  others  date  from  about  t hear  two 
years.  As  a  general  rule  they  consist  only  of  Pr"l>,'r 
names  accompanied  by  a  religious  formula.  About 
20(1)  of  them  have  been  published  in  the  "pon>lw  ■ 
With  the  aid  of  inscriptions  and  coins  it  has  been 
Bible  to  reconstruct  an  almost  uninterrupted  series  ot 
the 

Maliki 

D.  Palmyran  Inscriptions. — The  oldest  is  dated 
from  the  year  9  b.  c,  the  most  recent  from  a.  D^i. 
the  others  range  themselves  in  the  intervening  spa™ 
of  time.  About  500  arc  known  to  us.  Many  arc 
bilingual.  Creek  and  Palmyran.  The  longest  «*« 
most  curious  (at  the  Hermitage  Museum,  St.  rT,«^J 
burgh)  is  a  customs  tariff  drawn  up  in  GreeK  an ' 
Palmvran  and  promulgated  by  the  local  Senate  in  »<• 
The  others  are:  honorary  inscriptions  carved  on  m 
base  of  statues  erected  in  honour  of  princes  an"  ", 
leaders  of  caravans  who  had  successfully  condurt«« 
great  commercial  expeditions;  religious  inj^nptwns; 
dedications  of  temples,  columns,  votive  lWji««J 
very  numerous  funeral  inscriptions  can ed !  on  m 
doors  of  tombs  or  beside  the  bust  of  the  dead 
carved  in  relief.  Many  of  these  monume nts.  disc, 
ered  at  Palmyra  itself,  are  now  scattered  tlu«g»ut™ 

*eums  of  Europe  and  America.   As  a  whole  IMS 


kingB  of  Nabatene,  from  Obodas  1  (90  B.  c.)  to 
liku  III  (a.  D.  106,  the  date  of  the  Roman  con- 
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furnish  very  valuable  information  concerning  the 
religion,  history,  and  civilization  of  the  Palmyrans. 
Inscriptions  have  also  been  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
Palmyra  or  in  distant  countries  whither  the  Palmyr- 
ans  went  either  for  commerce  or  as  archers  in  the 
Roman  armies.  This  explains  the  presence  of 
Palmyran  inscriptions  in  Egypt,  Algeria,  Rome, 
Hungary,  and  England. 

E.  Syriac  Inscriptions. — Few  belonging  to  the 
pagan  period  remain.  The  oldest  is  probably  that 
of  a  queen  (Helen  of  Adiabene,  first  century),  carved 
on  a  sarcophagus  in  the  louvre,  discovered  at  Jeru- 
salem in  the  so-called  Tomb  of  the  Kings.  The  others 
come  for  the  most  part  from  Edessa  or  its  environs. 
Some  funeral  inscriptions  are  in  mosaic  and  accom- 
pany portraits  of  the  dead.  Those  of  the  Christian 
perks!,  recovered  throughout  Syria  and  Mesopo- 
tamia, consist  chiefly  of  dedications  of  churches  or 
convents,  and  of  epitaphs.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing dedications  (in  the  Museum  of  Brussels)  comes 
from  Zebed,  south-east  of  Aleppo;  it  is  trilingual. 
Syriac,  Greek,  and  Arabic.  Hundreds  of  funeral 
inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  the  Nestorian 
cemeteries  of  Semirjetschie,  north  of  Kashgar;  they 
an-  mingled  with  Turkish  and  Mongolian  names  and 
date  from  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries. 
The  most  celebrated  Syriac  inscription  is  that  of  the 
stela  of  Si-ngan-fou,  the  authenticity  of  which  no  one 
now  dreams  of  contesting.  It  is  dated  781,  and  recalls 
the  introduction  into  China  of  Christianity,  at  that 
time  very  flourishing.  The  inscriptions  on  the  coins 
of  the  kings  of  Edessa  make  it  possible  to  fix  the 
chronology  of  these  princes. 

F.  Mandaile  Inscriptions—  The  oldest  and  longest 
(27S  lines)  is  on  a  Icaucn  tablet  preserved  in  the  Brit- 
ish Museum;  the  others  (about  50)  are  engraved  or 
painted  in  ink  on  large  terra-cot  la  vessels,  found 
chiefly  at  Khouabir  in  Lower  Babylonia.  All  these 
inscriptions  consist  of  incantation  formula?  against 
evil  spirits.  They  date  from  the  period  of  the  Sassanid 
Kings. 

Hi.  Hebrew  Inscriptions.  A. — Those  which  are 
of  real  philological  or  historical  interest  for  their  con- 
tents or  antiquity  arc  but  few  in  number.  The 
inscript  ions  found  in  t  he  Jewish  catacombs  of  Rome 
and  Venoza,  Italy  (fourth— fifth  century  of  our  era), 
and  those  carved  on  tablets  found  in  Babylonia  (same 
period)  are  of  only  secondary  interest.  Much  more 
important  are  those  which  have  been  collected  in 
Palestine,  among  which  are  several  dedication!  of 
synagogues  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
dedications  of  tomlw  somewhar  prior  to  our  era, 
epitaphs  graven  on  small  stone  coffers,  called  ossuaries 
which  mostly  belong  to  the  first  century  of  our  era. 
Lapidary  inscriptions  have  been  found  at  Gezer, 
one  fixing  the  limits  of  the  city,  the  other  containing 
a  fragment  of  a  calendar  which  may  date  from  the 
ninth  century  n.  c.;  it  was  discovered^  in  1908.  There 
have  been  found  alsiut  a  hundred  archaic  signets 
belonging  to  the  period  of  the  Kings  of  Juda  and 
Israel.  But  the  two  most  celebrated  Hebrew  inscrip- 
tions are  that  of  the  aqueduct  of  Siloe  at  Jerusalem 
and  the  famous  stela  of  the  Moabite  King^  Mesa, 
found  at  Dhiban  beyond  the  Jordan.  The  inscrip- 
tion of  Siloe,  discovered  in  1SS0  and  later  taken  to 
Constantinople,  was  graven  on  the  rock  to  commem- 
orate the  opening  of  the  subterranean  aqueduct  which 
King  Kzechias  (720-601)  had  constructed  in  order  to 
bring  the  waters  of  the  fountain  into  the  city.  The 
stela  of  King  Mesa  relates  how  this  prince,  a  tributary 
of  Israel,  made  himself  independent  during  the  reign 
of  Ahab  (S7"i  S.*>:{).  From  a  pahcographic  and  his- 
torical standpoint  this  inscription  (now  at  the 
Ixjuvre)  is  the  most  valuable  monument  of  Semitic 
epigraphy. 

B.  Samaritan  Inscriptions.— These  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  of  more  or  less  recent  date;  they  have  been 


discovered  in  Palestine  and  Damascus.  Save  that  in 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Bologna,  which 
remains  an  enigma,  they  consist  of  quotations  from 
the  Pentateuch. 

The  next  section  of  this  article  will  deal  with 
inscriptions  which  belong  to  the  South  Semitic 
languages. 

I.  Himyarite  Inscriptions.  A. — Minean  and  Sa- 
bean  Inscriptions. — The  generic  term  Himyarite  desig- 
nates the  proto-Arabic  monumental  inscript  ions  which 
have  been  discovered,  especially  in  the  past  half- 
century,  in  the  south  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  The 
Mincansand  Sabeanaarcthe  tribes  whose  dialect  seems 
to  have  predominated.  The  appearance  <  f  t  he  writings 
remotely  derived  from  the  Phoenician,  the  large  num- 
ber of  documents  (2000  inscriptions  and  400  coins), 
the  length  of  the  texts  (often  twenty  to  thirty  lines), 
and  especially  the  unwonted  abundance  of  historical 
details  endow  this  epigraphy  with  a  special  and  long 
unsuspected  character.  It  supplements  the  deficient 
information  of  ancient  authors  and  enables  us  to 
reach  a  more  or  less  exact  knowledge  of  the  social  < 
dition  and  religion  of  the  tribes  which  occupied 

Xns  during  the  two  or  three  centuries  prior  to  the 
lite  movement.  There  have  already  been  recov- 
ered the  names  of  more  than  fifty  kings  or  princes  of 
these  tribes. 

B.  LihyaniU  Inscriptions.— Specimens  of  an  alpha- 
bet, derived  from  the  Himyarite  but  more  cursive, 
are  found  in  numerous  graffiti  on  rocks  or  single 

throughout  the  Arabian  peninsula.  They 
e  from  nomadic  tribes  who  wrote  their  names 
at  different  migrations.  These  inscriptions  arc  called 
Tamudean  or  Lihyanitc  from  the  names  of  their 
authors. 

C.  Safaidic  Inscriptions.— These  derive  their  name 
from  the  SafA,  a  desert  and  volcanic  region  north-east 
of  Bosra,  where  they  abound  (more  than  a  thousand). 
Their  origin  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  above,  but  the 
alphabet  is  slightly  different.  They  are  short  graffiti 
similar  to  the  Nabatean  inscriptions  of  Sinai.  They 
seem  to  have  been  written  in  the  second  to  fourth 
century  of  our  era,  like  the  Lihyanite  inscriptions. 

D.  Ethiopian  Inscriptions. — These  are  still  fewer 
in  number  and  all  posterior  to  the  conversion  of 
Ethiopia  to  Christianity.  The  royal  inscriptions 
found  at  Aksum  (fifth-sixth  century)  contain  valuable 
historical  details.  The  writing  is  similar  to  that  still 
in  use,  a  derivative  of  the  Himyarite. 

II.  Arabic  Inscriptions. — These  arc  very  numer- 
ous, but  the  most  recent  areof  little  interest.  The  most 
ancient,  however,  are  a  most  useful  oonribution  to 
history.  The  oldest  (found  at  Nemara  in  the  Hauran, 
now  at  the  Louvre)  ib  written  in  Xabatean  characters. 
It  dates  from  a.  d.  328.  •  There  are  a  few  of  the  period 
prior  to  Islam.  TTiobc  which  were  written  in  the  first 
centuries  of  the  Mussulman  invasion  are  in  monu- 
mental letters  called  Cufic  (from  the  name  of  the 
town  of  Cufa  in  Babylonia).  They  have  been  found 
on  the  mosques,  tombs,  public  buildings,  various 
articles  of  furniture,  dishes,  lamps,  swords,  etc. 
Arabic  letters  and  inscriptions  are  often  intertwined 
so  as  to  form  decorative  motifs,  which  makes  reading 
of  them  difficult.  It  will  be  readily  perceived  that  a 
collection  of  the  numerous  inscriptions  on  the  monu- 
ments erected  by  the  Arabs  in  the  conquered  countries 
would  be  of  great  sen- ice  in  arranging  or  com- 
pleting the  details  of  their  history;  hence  the  Acad- 
emy of  Inscriptions  has  decided  to  add  this  collection 
to  the  "Corpus",  which  was  at  first  intended  to 
comprise  ouly  the  texts  prior  to  Islam. 

An  almost  complete  biblinpaphydow 


for  North  Semitic  epim-aphy  will  be  found  in  I.id»baiu.m. 
Handburh.    There  is  no  niiuilar  work  for  the  South  Semitic 

n>i«T»phv     Carp**  inmriptionum  trmtiunrvm  (Pari*.  1*SI  K 

CtnrOUOM,  fW,»i  intrnp.  h*br.  (St.  PeterAu™  1HS3):  Rtprr- 
tinrr  ,rtpiqrnpkit  tfmitique  (Pari*.  1901  1 :  >  naCt.  Surteerntrolf 
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ivoi-ii>.  p.  Chabot. 


Semmelweia,  Ignaz*Piiii.ipp,  physician  and 
covcrer  of  the  cause  of  puerperal  fWfbjrt  (Men 
fBuda)  1  July,  1818;  d.  at  Vienna,  1.1  August,  lNt^. 
The  son  of  aVlcrman  merchant,  he  became  a  medical 
indent  at  Vienna  in  1837,  and  after  he  had  taken  a 
philosophical  course,  at  Perth, 

studies  there,  obtaining  his  degree  in  medicine  at 
?ielnnao»21  April. 

1S44,  and  as  surgeon  on  30  November,  1815.    Un  zi 
February,  1846,  he  was  made  assistant  at _the  hrst 
obstc  rical  clinic  of  Vienna,  and  on  10  October,  1850, 
Eirer  on  obstetrics.    A  few  days  after  this  appoint- 
ment, for  reasons  unknown,  he  removed  to  Pcsth 
where  he  was  mlule  head  physician  at  the  hospital  of 
St  Roch  on  20  March,  1851,  and  on  18  July,  1852,  w  as 
minted  regular  professor  of  theoretical  and  prac- 
Kol^tX    Early  in  1865  the  first  signs  of 
mental  rouble  appeared,  and  on  31  July  he  was  taken 
to  the  public  insane  asylum  near  V  icnna where  he  dM 
from  blood-poisoning.    At  the  end  of  MnyA 
Semmelweis  made  the  assertion  that  the  terrible  en- 
demic at  t  he  Vienna  hospital  among  lying-in  women  w  as 
caused  by  infection  fn.m  the  examining  physicians, 

who  had  previously  made  ^hn^f^^SoIIt 
who  had  come  into  contact  with  dead  bodies  without 
Thorough  cleansing  afterwards.    After  Semmelwe« 
had  introduced  the  practice  of  washing  the  hands  *  th 
a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  before  the  exammatmn 
of  lving-in  women,  the  mortality  sank  from  18  per 
cent  to  2-45  per  cent.    He  also  soon  '°™W  U,c 
opinion  that  not  only  infection  from  septu  virus 
caused  puerperal  fever  but  that  it  also  came  firm 
other  causes  of  putridity.    His  dislike  of  public 
speaking  or  of  writing  was  probably  the  cause  why 
the  n-cognition  he  deserved  was  so  ong  in  coming  and 
whv  his  views  were  misunderstood.    Many  scholars, 
among  them  the  doctors  of  the  Academy  of  Pans  and 
even  Rudolph  Virchow  at  Berlin,  regarded  him  un- 
favourably.   The  petty  persecution  and  malice  oi 
his  opponents  excited  in  Semmelweis  a  sens.tivcm-ss 
that  increased  from  year  to  year.    The  first  account 
of  his  discovery  was  published  by  Professor  lcrdi- 
nand  Hebra  in  "December,  1817,  in  the  journal  of  the 
Imperial  and  Roval  Society  of  Physicians  of  V  icnna 
(December,   1847).  followed  by  a  supplementary 
statement  from  the  same  physician  in  April,  1*48. 
In  October,  1*40,  Professor  Josef  Skoda  delivered  an 
address  upon  the  same  subject  in  the  Unpen*-  **** 
Roval  Academy  of  Sciences.    Unfortunately ,  Seminel- 
wei's  had  neglected  to  correct  the  papers  of  these 
friends  of  his,  and  thus  failed  to  make  known 
their  mistakes,  so  that  the  inference  might  be  drawn 
that  onlv  infect  ion  from  septic  virus  caused  puerperal 
fever.    It  was  not  until  15  May,  1850,  that  Semmel- 
weis could  bring  himself  to  give  a  lecture  upon  his 
discovery  before  the  Society  of  Physicians;  this  ad- 
dress was  followed  by  a  second  on  IS  June,  1850.    1  he 
medical  press  noticed  these  lectures  only  in  a  very 
unsatisfactory  manner.    In  ls«'»l  he  published  his 
work:  "Die  Act i< .logic,  der  HegrifT  und  die  l'rophv- 
laxis  <les  Kindls-ttncbers"  (Vienna),  in  which  he 
bitterly  attacked  his  supposed  and  real  opponents. 
It  was  not  until  after  his  death  that  Semmelweis 


found  full  recognition  as  the  predecessor  ofUster  and 
tu"  nirineex  in  antiseptic  treatment.  Besides  ine 
Iwe  he  wrote-  "Zwci  offene  Briefe  an  Dr.  Jose 

$?th  indTofrat  Dr.  FJ^.^^*SSid 
(Pesth,  1861);  "Zwe.  offene  Bnef >  an  Dr.  Eduart 
KAsnnr  Jakob  von  Siebold  und  Hofrat  ur-..p':.  V" 
£5Xu* iPesth,  1861) ;  "Offcner  Bnef  an  samthche 
Professoren 'der  Geburtsn.efe'  (Ofen.  1862). 

PA.f.pp  ST^^/'X^    \V»n».  1005). 
vos  W*u.H«M.  hnaz  SeNFEUDEK. 

Semme.,  Kapha. &  naval  <%%££*ffi 

farmlv  were  descendants  from  one  of  the  original 
Catholic  colonists  of  Maryland,  from  which  sUtchc 
was  appointed  a 
midshipman  in  the 
U-S.Navy  1  April. 
1826.    He  served 
until  1832,  when 
he  was  given  leave 
of  absence  extend- 
ing   until  July, 
lH35,during  which 
time  he  studied 
law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice. 
Rejoining  the 
navy,  he  served 
with  distinction, 
attaining  the  rank 
of  commander, 
until  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War. 
when  he  resigned 

Si  s     ~  - 

became  a  citizen  in  1841.  05  March, 

mander>  the  Confederate  States  JjJ^^ 


Admimal  Rafbxh.  8K1IHM.  CAN. 

which  he 


JtcTthesur- 

February.  1865;  and  retired  to  civil  HOTELS-..! 


1861; 


February,  1W  anu  r « »"•, "  .  1  K  Johnston  at 
renda  of  the  forces  under  General  J.  £  ^ 
Greensboro,  North  Caroluin  A ^AgJ  ^ 
commander^,  the  .ConWer.it  nr nate 
destroyexl,  during  six  month* .  m  18» »i.  A1  bftmli, 
and  the  next  year,  taking  «5W^he  captured 
he  began  the  famous  cru.se  during  »gen  n  ^  ^ 
sixty-nine  vesseb  and  inflict «   a  bto»  jt  h 

carrying  trade  of  the  1  m U.I  Ma  es  fr on  1  ^  ff 
not  vet  n-covered.    After  the  Aianam*  h(, 

the  French  ^^J&^to"^1**-  £ 
.scaped  to  England,  whence  he  w  K„.h. 
Virginia  and  was  engaged  in  the  d(t. 


Louisiana  Military  ns titu te.  rivatfC, 
mercantile  marine  .luring  ^  opinion 

Abbama  so  ^«OTJfne^rSl  nSdoned^ 
against  him. that,  although  be  JMJpe  <£fe  ^ 

oTher  prominent  p^^jL^t  Johnson,  h«s 
,imncstv   prochunation   of   1  iw',1;n( \  new:isthc 

JoHd&^wereneverren^  th 
BeoHin^V^^^^^g 


„f  the  Alabama  and  Sumter 
„f  Scrvic-s  Afloat  during 
States"  (1869). 


the 


Thomas  F.  Meeban 

and  philolo- 


Sefla,  Bauthasak,  Indian  »Wonary 
at  Barcelona.  Spain,  about  15J". 


d.  at  Guft- 


gist,  b 
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rambare,  Paraguay,  19  July,  1614.    Ho  entered  the 
Jomiit  novitiate  at  Tarragona,  Aragon  t ,1608 
Before  completing  his  sttulies  he  voluntwred  for 
the  Guaranf  missions  of  Paraguay,  and  sailed  from 
Lubon  in  company  with  the  veteran  missionary 
Father  Juan  Romero,  m  1610,  continuing  his  rtudn 
on  the  voyage.    The  rest  of  his  life  was  Vnt  a  h™ 
C*uarant  mission  town  of  Ouarambarc  of  with  t  e 
uncivilized  cognate  tribe  of  Itatines,  whose  language 
he  studied  and  reduced  to  dictionary  form.    He  was 
distinguished  and  beloved  among  the  Indians  for 
his  virtues  and  for  his  courage  in  defense  of  the 
natives  against  the  slave-dealers,  declining  offered 
preferment  at  Santo  V6  in  order  to  remain  with  h£ 

M Kn  S  °Utra  «"»ta»»'»  fPidemie,  he  was  him- 
self seized  by  a  fever,  for  which  no  medicine  could  be 
procured,  and  succumbed  to  it  after  intense  suffering 
1  is  remains  were  afterwards  taken  up  and  rcintorred 
at  the  Jesuit  college  at  Asuncion. 

his  parents  being  Frcan  and  Comgella.  HLs  birth 
was [prophetically  announced  by  St.  Patrick  on  his 
visit  to  the  Hv  !•  idhgcnt.  (Co.  Limerick),  and  as  a  boy 
ii^j18  P^ed  undor  the  guidance  of  a  saintly  abbot 
called  Cassidan,  finishing  his  studies  under  St 
Raul,  at  Ktlmanagh,  Co.  Kilkenny.  He  commenced 
nw  missionary  career  by  founding  a  church  near 
hnnweorthy,  in  510  lor  512),  and  the  parish  is  still 
known .  as  Templcshannon  (Tmmpul  Scnaitt).  He 
then  visited  Menevia,  Rome,  and  Tours,  and  returned 
to  Ireland  in  520.  Having  founded  churches  at 
Inntsearra  (Co.  Cork),  at  Inisluinghe,  at  Deer  Island, 
Inismore,  and  Mutton  Island,  he  finally  settled 
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roy.  In  1798  he  returned  to  California  and  was  «t«- 
Uoned  at  Mission  San  Buenaventura  untl  nLsX^h" 
J'd-V-  1«12,  till  the  end  of  1815  SSL hel Uhe 
office  of  premdente  of  the  missions.  In  Octobe  r  1810  he 
was  reappointed  and  continued  in  office  uS  he  died 

S^noT^lwrT'f?  Vicar  fonu"  to  SfSSSSS 
cWth  i  PP  r  Ca,,forn,»-  A  month  before  his 
lt?Lh e  moreover  received  the  appointment™ 
vice-eommu^sary  prefect.    SeAan  was  fan,  lbr  with 

mltTT  °f  th<?  \^mi  and  his  rerZs  and 

f  ™  ,enKtnB:         distinguished   by  their  e 
ness  and  beauty  of  ]>enmanship.    Though  a 
jealous  missionary,  Sefian  lovet/  a  retimflife 
djshked  to  hold  office  or  give  orders  Wrn^ 
ho  was  sometimes  nicknamed  Padre  Calma  The 

wriTnP;W^.0f  th°  •  Indies^r^tS  him  S 
write  a  history  of  the  missions,  and  Sefian  in  lsi« 
promised  to  comply;  but  he  h-(t  no  papers  on  thl 
object.   His  remains  were  interred TinZThureh 
San  Buenaventura  Mission.  "  Ul 


Mirt *   1S97V  ^«,^°"^r,  ,n  ta,/,/D"ia  «H>rbor  Spring 
□  no  jaiMionanc.  offnlxfnrnui,  II  (Son  Kranciaoo.  1912)1 


Zkphyhin  Enoelharot. 

Staanque,  Cistercian  monastery  and  cradle  of  the 
modern  Cistercians  of  the  Immaculate  Concep  ion 
situated  on  the  rivulet  Seuaneole,  Diocese  of  Snon' 
was  founded,  with  the  concurrence  of  St.  Bernard  by 
Alfant,  Bishop  of  Cavaillon,  and  Raymond  Bcreng£ 
YrktfTr-  f TO  •CnW> u Jh0  or*inal  communily  came 

Peter    thSf  TT  °J  M¥an-  in  under 

Peter,  their  first  abbot.    In  the  bcirinnirii  their 

was  extreme,  until  the  Lords  ofsmuanc  b£ 

came  their  benefactors,  and  built,  with  the  assistance 


at  Iniscathay,  or  Scattery  Island,  Co.  Clare.    He  was 
visited  by  St.  Ciaran  and  St.  Brendan,  and  other 
holy  men,  who  had  heard  of  his  sanctity  and  miracles. 
N-attcry  Island  became  not  only  a  famous  abbey 
but  the  seat  of  a  bishopric  with  tft.  Senan  as  its  first 
°P-r.  Jhwfwnt  may  be  dated  as  about  the  year 
0.J0  or  540,  and  St. N-nan's  jurisdiction  extended  over 
the  existing  Baronies  of  Moyarta  and  Clondcralaw  in 
I  homond.  the  Barony  of  Connelo  in  Limerick,  and  a 
small  portion  of  Kerry  from  the  Feal  to  the  Atlantic 
The  legend  of  "St.  Senanui  and  the  Ladv",  as  told 
in  loin  Moore's  lyric,  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  no 
woman  was  allowed  to  enter  Scattery  Island;  not 
even  St.  Canncra  was  permitted  to  land  there,  yet 
N'nil"  founded  two  convents  for  nuns,  and  was 
actually  on  a  visit  to  one  of  them  when  he  died, 
lie  was  buried  in  the  nbls-v  church  of  Iniscathay  on 
8  March,  on  which  day  his  feast  is  observed.  The 
JJiocesc  of  Inniscathy  continued  till  the  year  1189 
when  it  was  suppressed.    It  w;is,  however,  n-stored 
t>y  lone  Innocent  VI,  ami  continued  as  a  separate 
see  under  Bishop  Thotiiits  ( 1358-68).    In  1378  its  pos- 

TuIT,W0^,iivif,od'  and  r"P  island  remained  a  port  ion 
at  KiHaloe,  bjung  subsequently  merged  into  I  he  parish 
of  Kilrush.  One  of  the  earliest  reference  to  the  Round 

'™'"'   Ucau.r.  Owe,,  „/  tiBiTiV*  (Dublin.  10O0). 

W.  H.  Orattan-Flood. 

«»S?„a^l\JrOS,5.FH;^'r,>'ro  DE  PAm'  V  b.  at  Barcelona, 
Spa  n.  3  March    1760;  d.  at.  Mission  San  Buena^ 

Ortto  m  1774.  In  1784  he  was  incorporated  in  the 
missionary  college  of  San  Fernando  in  the  City  of 
iSSl  7        '>r7  W'nt  Ur  ralirornia.   He  was  there 

irun  h!),,,  when  he  retir.fl  to  Mexico  and  reported  £o/Ka                    Be«.e.  .4W«v.,  rf  pr.>ur,>  r«w«M 

the  missionarj-  conditions  in  the  territory  to  the  vice-  f^Titt  ffi^r^'tL^^wr^a^^ 


oftho  _  netKlibouruiK  nobility,  a  spacious  monastery, 
according  to  the  rule  of  Ctteaux.   The  attraction  of 
ht.  Ilernard  s  name  drew  numerous  postulants  to  the 
new  foundation,  so  that  in  a  short  time  the  commu- 
nity numbered  more  than  one  hundred  members 
enabling  them,  in  1152,  to  found  the  monastery' of 
Chambons,  m  the  Dioceso of  Vivien.    Little  by  little 
however,  it  suffered  the  fate  of  so  many  abbeys  of 
those  times  and  weakened  in  fervour  and  numbers- 
after  it  hail  been  governed  by  thirty  regular  abbots 
lttelj  in  commerutam  m  1509;  having,  at  that  time 
not  more  than  a  dozen  members.    When  suppressed 
by  the  Revolution   1791,  there  was  but  one  monk 
remaining  of  the  whole  community. 

In  1854  Abbe"  Barnouin,  of  the  Diocese  of  Avignon 
bought  the  abbey,  which  was  in  a  state  of  perfect 
preserv  ation,  and  established  a  community  there.  The 
object  of  the  founder  was  to  insl  itutc  a  medium  regime 
more  severe  than  the  common,  but  less  strict  than  the 
Reform  of  La  Trappe.    After  a  short  time  in  the 
Novitiate  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusalemmc  (Rome), 
having  obtained  approbation  for  his  monastery,  Abbd 
Barnouin  was  professed  in  1857,  taking  the  name  of 
"Mary  Bernard".  A  new  decree,  in  1867,  erected  the 
house  into  a  particular  congregation  affiliated  to  the 
Cistercians  of  the  Common  Observance,  under  the 
title  "Congregation  of  the  Cistereians  of  the  Immac- 
ulate Conception  of  N.  D.  de  Scnanque",  with  a  vicar- 
general,  elected  for  six  years,  at  their  head.   Dom  M. 
Bernard,  the  founder,"  first  filled  this  office  (1868). 
After  establishing  several  other  subordinate  monas- 
teries, he  began  the  restoration  of  the  celebrated 
Abbey  of  I/rins,  and  was  authorized  to  make  his 
residence  there.   His  successors  followed  him  in  this, 
until  compelled  by  the  persecutions  of  1902,  to  leave 
the  country,  transferring  the  community  to  N.  D.  du 
Suffrage,  Province  of  Lerida,  Spain,  where  they  are 
now  established. 

MaN'RIQI'E,  Annnlrt  VufirrienwJi  (l.ynns,  l(H2-fi!>);  JoxnEM- 
Nrn,   Satilia  aMxtfuirum  vrtltni*  ei*trrrirn»i*  (Cologne.  l(MO); 

-    Abttaifrx  rl  yrriturin  <lt  I'a  n  rim  wi 
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of  central  and  wrat^.^e*h„  fo' °  together.  This 
in  population  to  all  the  other  four  togei 

preponderance,  however   was  ^'^g  incor. 

|>oration  of  cap- 
tives in  the  early 
tribal  ware,  as 
indicated  by  the 
fact  that  in  the 
ancient  council  of 
the  confederacy 
the  Seneca  were 
represented  by 
only  eight  of  the 
fifty  chiefs.  They 
called  themselves 
Djionotidowaneh- 
ronofl,  "People  of 
the  Great  Moun- 
tain", approxi- 
mated by  the 
French  as  Tsonou- 
louan,  from  their 
principal  village  of 
that  name,  prob- 
ably   near  the 
The  name  Seneca, 


kki>  It/nun 

From  a  Painting  by  W«T,  UBW 

by  the  confederacy  up  to  the  low  www 
later  against  the  American. l    Th  •  W*J£%t  the 


Sfc^iffi  &  SK?SSS5  influence 
The  Seneca  came  he  first  converts  of  their 

than  the  other  Iroquojs    The  fire  con 
tribe  were  instructed  b> r  t J1  lo  the  Iro- 

and  Chaumonot,  white  on  a  g^W,  on  ther 
quois  country  in  1G.£-    lJh^nonol   ybitcd  their 
own  invitation,  ^^ffSStS^V  * 
country,  and  was  we  »  n^^™*  Christian  Huron 
rary  mission  among  the  m mrm 
captives.    In  l66.i  a  W»»  t,     tribo  which 

Montreal,  and  shortly  ; *J»™g  ™m  the  French, 
had  been  for  several  venire  at  w*rw  N 

asked  for  peace  ami  "J^^jffi dedicated  the 
bcr,  I60K,  Father  J««lu™  f " T.neca  under  the 
first  & 1  chape ffJtoN^  (Kana- 
nvocation  of  St.  ^^'vVV-..  juUen  Gamier  es- 
garo).    In  the  next  year  Fa  ^e\J,uu[^ndachiragou 
fablihcd   Conception   mission   at  Canu  ja™ 
and  began  a  dictionary  of  the  laljggp. 
a  third  mission,  dedicated  to  St  Jam  . 
bv  Father  Pierre  RJM  JSB  nourished,  in 
Sbe.    For  a  few ^^^"^.sition  from  the 
Bpito  of  more  or  ^*fig"^Lgg£  drunkenness 
heathen  party,   until  t^^WSrtffitJ  towards 
of  thelroqiiois  ^^^.^  instigate,!  by  the 
the  French  (which  latter  war ,        «-  termintt- 
English  .Gonial  ^overnmenU  &  rest 

tion  to  draw  off  ttW«OTW™^  aVmg  »h.c 

and  Ootantae  them  in  BjJ  "^Christian  Iroquo» 
St.  Lawrence.  A8»^V  jhc  earliest  and  most 
colonies  were  estabhshetl,  tmj  C(iuphnawaga, 
important  being  that  "^rTfo  1669.  Very  few 
originally  founded  at  ^P™  " »  B  h  confcderates, 
SB  were  thus  J^yJSlg  the  Sa-g 
hut  the  missionaries  rcmam  -  war  in  16SJ, 

un  til  the  eve  of  another  ^^MftSSU  The 

to  his  mission  at  0^,^  under  Episco- 
the  Six  Nations  reserve  Wfi  0f  those  m 


lhe  Six  Nations  ^SS^pSSon  of  those  m 
palian  influence.  The  Christ .an  1  i)(nal  denom  - 
W  York  are  f^efl>.°]  J  'the  doited  efforts  of  tl^ 
nation,  principally  owing  ^Wg^S  among  them 
Reverend  Ashcr  S^VsTStSB.  death,  mastering 
over  forty  years  (1W1-  <«>  ,u'\)hHju^  ft  number  of  re- 
?he  language   in  whic h  he  pu 0f  the  tnbe 

ligious  and  educational  worta.   JJSam  A  £  £ 

U  still  attached  to  '  f  P^'SeTwith  the  Catholic 
»Kfwr  in  Oklahoma  are  eonmi" 


3Ktf3  SKT^^^^      ^folder,  Aix>Y! 

E  Zntrv  was  wasted  in  1667  by  Den      dk  ^  of  bthographj 

and  again  in  1779  by  the  American  General  I BWa*  «  M7.nl*.  26  rebru 
Xo  destroyed  nearly  every  village,  cj.rnh eld,  and 
orchard  in  their ;  country,  ; thus  <°™*^<*^  ^ 

and  Tonawanda.  with  a  total  popuhition  of  -<J». 
About  220  more  are,  with  others  of  the  Six  N  t.ons 
on  the  Orand  River  in  Camula,  while  an  other  ^ 
of  a  mind  band,  formerly  resident  in  Oh»  ana 

known  as  »Hm«  of  Sandusky",  are  now  settle 
in  north-eastern  Oklahoma.    Thes.-  la<t  appear  to 
really  the  descendants       early  captivee  meor- 


t>e  reallV  me  (leseenoamn  »>■  «-i  

unrated' by   the  S.-n.-ea.     The  Seneca  proport  on 
among  the  Mm  or  more  Catholic  Iroquois  "i  inr 
uL-.-iou  colonies  of  Caughnawaga,  St.  ltegis,  anu 


James  Moonet. 
ing  to  beeome  an  «  tor,        nIcrcB«ful:  ."'Va^i^ 
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etching  was  not  necessary,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
grease  and  water  do  not  mix.  By  his  method  the 
marking  is  done  upon  the  stone  with  a  greasTeompiS- 

i«wlTP'  WaX-'  end  '^l>-bl^k,  and  then  the  pTte 
wa8hwl        With  water,  which  soaks  into  the  un- 
marked parts  of 


SENE  GAMBIA 


the  stone.  The 
printing    ink  is 
then  applied  and 
adheres  only  to 
the  marked 
places,  while  the 
water  protects  t  he 
rest  of  the  plate; 
a  number  of  im- 
pressions can  then 
be  obtained.  This 
process  he  called 
"chemical  "print- 
ing.  The  numer- 
ous improvements 
and  developments 
of  the  art  made 
by  him  were  re- 
warded  in  later 
years  by  the  gold 
Aixjth  Hsnefcloer  medal   of  the 

couragement''  of  England,  the  highest  m^Vof  fhe 
Polytechriischc  V  ercin  fllr  Baiern*  the  gold  honorary 
medal  of  the  order  for  CivUvtrdiemt  of  the  Bavarian 
thrown,  and  various  other  prises. 

In  spite  of  great  financial  difficulties,  continued  dis- 
couragement and  repeated  disappointments,  he  re- 
mained unselfishly  devoted  to  high  ideals.  In  lib 
autobiography  (introduction  to  "Lehrbuch")  he 
expresses  the  desire  that  his  invention  "may  bring  to 
mankind  manifold  benefits  and  may  tend  to  raise  it 
upon  a  nobler  plane,  but  may  never  be  misused  for  an 
evil  purpose.  May  the  Almighty  grant  this!  Then 
blessed  be  the  hour  in  which  I  made  my  invention!" 
His  principal  publication  was  "  Vollstnndiges  Lehr- 
buch dcrSteindruckerei"  (Munich  and  Vienna,  1818). 
Inis  was  traiiHlated  into  French  (Paris,  1819),  English 
(London,  1819),  and  Italian  (Naples,  1824). 

fSSXSSlZ  *S  ^T*  .nchmidt.  *  (Munich.  isuT 

™»">J" .  S*n*f«Utr  Album  (H.mburg.  1H71);  fruutcnuiDT 

SKKJySfe?-  Uo^so,  All?.  Dru<.ch<  Bioyr.,  SeBBV 

rfJ.  ?,£  u*J,\-2rU;  '"""Jf"*  Lithography  ami  Li/hoffrapher. 
1904)      1900) ;  Cummznoa.  Handbook  of  LUhooraphy  (New  York. 

WlLUAM  FOX. 

Senegambia,  Vicariate  Apostolic  or  (Senegam- 
bi.k),  to  which  is  joined  the  Prefecture  Apostolic 
of  Senegal  (hENxoALENsis) ,  both  in  French  West 
i,  ,T  (  'r"*"1?  «"Iement  established  in  this  region 
™  ™  fourteenth  century  by  the  Norman  Jehan  Pru- 
naut  was  brought  to  an  en,|  by  the  tnmblm  of  the  Hun- 
,ff  r  ^V*  To-  Iortugue8e  caravels  first  appeared 
e,,™ V? i  %and  S,,err,iL«>«>e  in  14.12,  and  in  1446  oc- 

e  nn  fi t-  7a '  °f  4?°H'  Portugnl.    So  great  were 
EnX  wtr '    /I'0  "B  thu*  inaugurated  that  the 
II  •      vIlT-Kl,'  ('nT^1  to  "''are  ^m  anf'  1558 
.  i.  r  shto  i/' t  °rt'd  P^W  was  organized,  the 

Cousm r  t  S'Vr1     1,U7-    ™en  ,',t'  Fr(™h  under 
coumrv  h?   h       .""  ".""^'rcial  relations  with  the 
'     '       ft  alMO,  r,l';in,",1       (>'^      the  U>rri- 
ehLl  ,7  ',M)k  and  erect,,!  a 

DAM  I.    In  1037  the  reccntly-foundc-d  Congregation 

to     Old  Guinea  ,  others  soon  following,  but  the 

SSS^STwJh^  ^  P5"****"  «S  billed 
ine  oiners  \\  ar  broke  out  between  France  and  Hol- 
land in  1072,  and  Admiral  d'Estrees  £»lZ™ll!\t 


SSSTff818  °f  Se^.  The  Dominicans  thereupon 
?SM    v  C°Untry  Under  ftBnch  P">^tion  andin 

wSthe're    aT1SCan  0br?,U,t,,  ^  "lissioS 

™Ho IZ  i »  .ml»^^«"  ™peci»lly  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  devout  Andre  Brlie,  head  of  the  Com- 

K2d  SnS*  T- ^"£3^  ^ministered  ■*  tlris 
penod,  but  the  religious  welfare  of  the  natives  was 
wholly  neglected,  fn  1758  the  towns  of  St.  LouTs  and 
£™W!^  «tt"«d  b,y  the  British,  Gore>  alone  be- 
ing restored  to  France  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in TtS 
in  which  year  Senegal  was  made  a  prefecture  ApS 

mirKte,Khe  promifiCS  ,made  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  the  occasion  of  the  treaty,  the  Catholics  of 
St.  Louis  were  hindered  in  the  practice  of  their  re- 
ligion    Although  they  were  allowed  to  assemble,  the 
British  governor  would  not  permit  them  to  have  either 
church  or  priest.    Pere  Bcrtout,  a  member  of  t  he  Con- 
gregation of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  whose  initiative  after 
the  Revolutionary  period  was  due  the  re-establish- 
ment of  his  order  and  to  whom  Propaganda  confided 
the  religious  interests  of  numerous  French  colonies, 
was  in  April,  17/8,  shipwrecked  off  the  African  coast 
with  his  companion,  Pere  de  Glicourt.    They  were 
taken  captive  by  Moors  and  carried  to  St.  Louis,  where 
the  governor  reluctantly  ransomed  them,  and  foratime 
they  were  able  to  labour  zealously  and  with  success 
among  the  Catholic  population.    But  they  were  soon 
despatched  to  Goree,  whence  thev  returned  to  France 
and  sought  an  immediate  audience  with  the  Minister 
of  Marine  .in  which  they  described  the  disabilities  of 
the  Catholics  of  St.  Louis.    The  result  was  the  send- 
ing of  a  French  fleet  under  the  command  of  Comte  du 
Vaudreuil  and  on  28  January,  1779,  the  French  Pro- 
tectorate was  restored;  Pere  de  Glicourt  returned  as 
Prefect  Apostolic  of  Senegal,  making  his  residence  at 
St.  Louis,  while  his  companion  Pere  Seveno  went  to 
Goree.    Despite  the  favourable  auspices  under  which 
it  was  now  placed,  the  mission  had  to  pass  through 
many  years  of  hardships,  owing  to  poverty,  disputes 
between  the  prefects  Apostolic  and  the  governors,  and 
mistakes  in  the  ecclesiastical  administration.  Al- 
though in  1821,  under  the  administration  of  Mgr  Bara- 
dere,  the  construction  of  the  churches  of  Goree  and  St. 
Louis  was  favourably  begun,  in  1822  there  was  not  a 

Eriest  in  Senegal.  But  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  of 
luny  had  arrived  in  1819  and  in  1822,  their  foundress 
Mere  Javouhey,  went  in  person  to  establish  a  house  at 
Goree.  In  1841  the  Brothers  of  Ploermel  were  sent 
to  the  Mission.  On  the  appointment  of  Pere  Jacob 
Libermann  to  the  post  of  prefect  Apostolic,  a  radical 
change  took  place,  not  only  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  colonial  clergy  but  also  in  the  intercourse  between 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  while  the  move- 
ment was  inaugurated  for  the  emancipation  and 
moral  regeneration  of  the  slaves.    When  the  emanci- 

£ation  decree  of  the  provisional  Government  was  pub- 
Bhed  27  April,  1848,  9800  slaves  and  550  engagta 
were  freed  in  St.  Louis  and  Goree  alone  and  were  as- 
sembled by  the  vice-prefect  Apostolic  for  a  solemn 
Te  Deum. 

In  accordance  with  the  plan  of  reorganization  re- 
commended  by  Pere  Liberruann  the  Vicariate  Ajh>»- 
tolic  of  the  Two  Guineas  and  Senegambia  was  erected 
22  Sept.,  1840,  consisting  of  the  territory  between  the 
Prefecture  of  Senegal  and  the  Diocese  of  Loanda. 
The  religious  service  of  the  country  was  confided  to 
the  Fathers  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
the  first  titular  being  Mgr  Benolt  Truffet,  who 
reached  Goree,  9  April,  1S47.  He  died  on  19  Novem- 
ber following,  and  was  succeeded  by  Pere  Bessieux  who 
proceeded  to  Gaboon,  which  he  had  already  evangel- 
ized, leaving  his  coadjutor,  MgrKobes.at  Dakar, since 
1S95  the  official  seat  of  the  Government  of  French 
West.  Africa.  Mgr  Kobfa  may  be  considered  the  real 
founder  of  the  Mission  of  Senegambia,  becoming  vi- 
car Apostolic  when  in  1SG3  it  was  sciiarated  from  the 
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Two  Guineas.  He  increase*!  the  establishments  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  and  invited  to  Dakar  the  Sisters 
of  the  Immaculate  Concept  ion,  founded  at  Castrra  in 
1836  by  Mere  Man*  de  Villeneuve.  Encouraged  by 
him,  Pert?  Barbier  founded  at  Dakar  (24  May,  1858) 
the  Daughters  of  the  Holy  Heart  of  Maryt  composed 
of  native  women,  who  have  rendered  inestimable  ser- 
vices among  Europeans  as  well  as  among  their  own 
race.  A  seminary  for  native  clergy  was  inaugurated 
and  is  now  situated  at  Ngasobil.  Mgr  Kobe*  made 
an  energetic  attempt  to  establish  the  cotton  industry 
among  the  natives,  but  a  series  of  locust  plagues 
caused  it  to  be  abandoned.  Mgr  Kobes  died  11  Oct., 
1872,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mgr  Duret,  who  had  been 
Prefect  Apostolic  of  Senegal  and  now  united  both  ju- 
risdictions. At  his  death  (29  Dec.,  1875)  he  was 
succeeded  by  Mgr.  Dubain  (1876-83),  who  fixed  his 
residence  at  Dakar,  which  has  since  remained  the  resi- 
dence of  the  vicars  Apostolic.  Chief  among  his  mis- 
sion foundations  was  that  at  the  ancient  trading-post 
of  Kufisquc  (1878).  His  successors  were  Mgr  Hiehl 
(1884-80),  Mgr  Piearda  (1887-89),  Mgr  Barthel 
(1889-99),  Mgr  BuWon  (1899-1900),  Mgr  Kune- 
mann  (1900-08).  The  present  vicar  Apostolic  is  Mgr 
Jalabert,  titular  Bishop  of  Telepe. 

In  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Senegambia  there  are 
5,000,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  19,000  are  Catholics, 
2740  of  this  number  belonging  to  Senegal.  There  are 
39  European  priests,  6  native  priests.  53  brothers, 
106  sisters,  16  churches  or  chapels  and  15  stations,  24 
schools  for  boys,  16  schools  for  girls,  4  agricultural  so- 
cieties, 15  dispensaries,  7  hospitals  or  infirmaries.  In 
Senegal  there  an1  churches  at  St.  Lou  is  and  Goree,  and 
50  stations  where  the  native*  are  taught.  Civilly, 
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Boit_»T,  Bequiimet  mfnfvaloUr*  (Pari*.  1843):  Pmu.  Vie  du  P. 
Libmnann  (Paris,  18.15):  A.  B.vHT.iiL*  Mr,  Guitle  du  wouageurdanM 
la  Stntxtambie  francai'e  (i1onioaux.lSN.~t):  DcLtPUrit,  Vie  de  la 
Ret.  Mere  Jawukeu  (Paria,  188rt);  Bulletin  de  la  Conn,  du  Saint 
Btprit  (Parii.):  KonnKHRK.  .NVri/tfiW  <7  Mm  (Pari*.  18K3):  Lb 
Hot  in  Piourr,  Murianm  Catholique*  (Paris.  1 902) ;  Xh.-i.-i,.  Calk- 
olietw  (Itouw!.  1U07);  Battandieh,  Ann.  pont.  (Pari*.  1011). 

Blanche  M.  Kelly. 
Senlis.    See  BEAtrvAis,  Diocese  of. 
Sennacherib.    See  Assyria. 
Sennen,  Saint.   See  Abdon  and  Sennen,  Salntb. 


,  Archdiocese  ok  (Sknones),  comprises  the 
Department  of  the  Yonne.  It  was  suppressed  by  the 
Concordat  of  1S02  which  annexed  to  the  Diocese  of 
Troyes  the  Dun-.-*,*  of  Sens  and  Auxerre  and  by  a 
somewhat  complex  combination  gave  the  title  of 
Bishop  of  Auxerre  to  the  bishops  of  Troyes,  and  the 
purely  honorary  title  of  Archbishop  of  Sens  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  otherwise  deprived  of  all  real 
jurisdiction  over  Sens.  The  Concordat  of  1817  re- 
established the  Archdiocese  of  Sens  and  the  Diocese  of 
Auxerre,  but.  this  arrangement  did  not  last.  The  law 
of  July.  1821,  the  pontifical  Brief  of  4  Sept..  1821, 
the  royal  ordinance  of  19  October,  1S21,  suppressed 
the  Diocese  of  Auxerre  and  gave  to  the  Archdiocese 
of  Sens  as  territory  all  the  Department  of  the  Yonne, 
and  as  suffragan  the  Dioceses  of  Troves,  Nevers,  and 
Motions.  A  papal  Brief  of  3  June,  1*23,  gave  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Sens  the  title  of  Bishop  of  Auxerre. 

I.  Diiktsk  ok  Sens. — -The  history  of  the  reli- 
gious iM  gmnmgs  of  the  Church  of  Sens  dates  from  Sts. 
•  aviniau  and  Potent  inn,  and  through  some  connect- 
ing legcn.ls  also  has  to  do  with  the  Dioceses  of 
t  hart  res.  I  ro  ves,  an.l  Orleans.  Gregory  of  Tours  is 
silent  with  regard  to  Sts.  Savinian  and  Potentian, 
the  founders  of  the  See  of  Sens;  the  Hicronvmian 
rt>;n'l°fcy,  which  was  revised  somewhat  before 
<*J"  at  Auxerre  or  Autun,  ignores  them.    The  cities 


of  Chart  res  and  Troyes  have  nothing  relative  to 
these  saints  in  their  local  liturgy  prior  to  the  twelfth 
century,  and  that  of  Orleans  nothing  prior  to  the 
fifteenth,  which  recalls  the  preaching  of  Altinus, 
Eodaldus,  and  Serotinus,  the  companions  of  Sts. 
Savinian  and  Potentian.  Previous  to  the  ninth 
century  there  was  in  the  cemetery  near  the  monastery 
of  Pierre  lc  Yif  at  Sens  a  group  of  tombs  among  which 
have  been  recognized  those  of  the  first  bishops  of 
Sens.  In  847  the  solemn  transfer  of  their  bodies  to 
the  church  of  St-Pierre  le  Vif  originated  great  popular 
devotion  towards  Sts.  Savinian  and  Potentian.  In 
848  Wandelbert  of  Prum  named  them  the  first 
patrons  of  the  church  of  Sena.  Ado,  in  his  martvrol- 
ogy  published  shortly  afterwards,  speaks  of  them  as 
envoysof  the  Apost  les  and  as  martyrs.  The  martyrol- 
ogy  of  Usuardus,  about  875,  indicates  them  as  en- 
voys of  the  "Roman  pontiff"  and  as  martyrs.  In 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  the  relic*  of  these  two 
saints  were  hidden  in  a  subterranean  vault  of  the 
Abbey  of  St-Pierre  le  Vif  to  escape  the  pillage  of  the 
Hungarians,  but  in  1031  they  were  placed  in  a  beau- 
tiful reliquary  executed  by  the  monk  Odoranne. 
This  monk,  in  a  chronicle  published  about  1045, 
speaks  of  Altinus,  Eodaldus,  and  Serotinus  as  the 
apostolic  companions  of  Savinian  ami  Potentian, 
but  does  not  regard  them  as  having  been  sent  by 
St.  Peter. 

In  a  document  which,  according  to  the  Abbe 
Bouvier,  dates  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  century  or 
the  beginning  of  the  seventh,  but  which,  according 
to  Mgr  Duchesne  was  written  in  1(>46  and  1079  under 
the  inspiration  of  Gerbert,  Abbot  of  St-Pierre  le 
Vif,  is  developed  for  the  first  time  a  vast  MM 
which  traces  to  St*.  Savinian  and  Potentian  and  their 
companions  the  evangelisation  of  the  churches  of 
Orleans,  Chartres,  and  Troyes;  this  document  Mgr 
Duchesne  calls  the  Gerbertine  legend.  After  some 
uncertainties  and  hesitations  this  legend  became  deh- 
nitelv  fixed  in  the  chronicle  of  Clarius,  compiled 
about  1120.  It  is  possible  that  the  Christian  Faith 
was  preached  at  Sens  in  the  second  rratury,  but  we 
know  from  Sidonius  ApollinariB  that  in  4/5  he 
Church  of  Sen*  had  its  thirteenth  bishop,  and  the  list 
of  bishops  does  not  permit  the  supposition  that  he 
episcopal  see  existed  prior  to  the  second  half  of  the 
third  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  fourth.  Among 
the  bishops  of  Sens  in  the  fourth  century  may  be 
mentioned?  St.  Severinus,  present  at  the  Council 
of  Sardiea  in  344;  St.  Ursicinu*  (356-87),  exiled  to 
Phrvgia  under  Constantius  through  the  influence  of 
thc'Arians,  visited  by  St.  Hilary  on  his  return  to 
Sens  after  three  yeans  of  exile,  and  who  about  .WJ 
found.-.!  at  Sens  the  monastery  of  St*.  Gcrvasius  and 
Protasius.  In  the  fifth  century:  St.  .Ambrose  <d 
about  460);  St.  Agnreius  (Agrice),  bishop  about 
475;  St.  Hcraclius  (487-515),  founder  of  the  moiias- 
tery  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  at  Sen*.  In  the  wxth 
century:  St.  Paul  (515-25);  St.  Leo  £30-41). 
sent  St.  Aspais  to  evangelize  Melun;  St.  Arthonius, 
present  at  the  councils  of  581  and  585  who  admitted 
to  public  i>cnance  the  Spaniard,  St.  Bond,  and  of  a 
criminal  made  a  holy  hermit.  _ .  . 

In  the  seventh  century:  St.  Lupus  (Lou  or Leu).  I  ■ 
about  573,  bishop  approximately  between  WW  an 
623,  mm  of  Blessed  Bet  to,  of  the  royal  house  <« 


Burgundy,  an.l  of  Ste-Austr.-gil.le,  founder  of 
monasterV  of  Ste-Colombe  and  perhaps  ab«>  or the 
monastery  of  Fcrrieres  in  the  Gatinaw,  which  ronu 
historians",  trusting  to  an  ar*M-o'Phal.  charter,  w 
lieved  to  have  been  found.-.!  under  Clows;  he  s«  urcd 
from  the  king  authoriiation  to  coin  M^Sa^T 
diocese;  St.  Annobcrtus  (about  639);  St.  GondcIt*r- 
tus  (about  642-3),  whose  episcopate  is  only  1"™ 
bv  the  traditions  of  the  Vosgian  monastery  «  Zn  ™rv- 
which  traditions  date  from  the  eleventh  /™un?; 
St.  Arnoul  (654-7); 


the 


He  from  the  cievcmu  - 
St.  Emmon  (658-75),  who  about 
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the  end  of  668  received  the  monk  Hadrian,  sent  to 
England  with  Archbishop  Theodore:  perhaps  St. 
Ann-  (about  676),  exiled  to  Peronne  by  Ebroln,  and 
whose  name  is  suppressed  by  Mgr  Duchesne  as  having 
been  interpolated  in  the  episcopal  lists  in  the  tenth 
century;  St.  Vulfran  (602-5),  a  monk  of  Fontenelle, 
who  soon  left  the  See  of  Sens  to  evangelise  Frisia 
ami  died  at  Fontenelle  before  704;  St.  Gerie,  bishop 
about  606.  In  the  eighth  century:  St.  Ebbo,  at 
first  Abbot  of  St-Pierre  le  Vif,  bishop  before  711,  and 
who  in  731  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  people 
to  compel  the  Saracens  to  raise  the  siege  of  Sens; 
and  his  successor  St.  Merulf. 

In  the  ninth  century  great  bishops  occupied  the 
Sec  of  Sens:  Magnus,  former  chaplain  of  Charle- 
magne, bishop  before  802,  author  of  a  sort  of  hand- 
book of  legislation  of  which  he  made  use  when  he 
journeyed  as  mixxim  dominiewt,  or  royal  agent  for 
Charlemagne,  died  after  817;  Jeremias,  ambassador 
at  Rome  of  Ixiuis  the  Pious  in  the  affair  of  the 
Iconoclasts,  died  in  82S;  St.  Alderic  (820-36),  former 
Abbot  of  Ferrieres,  and  consecrated  Abbot  of  St. 
Maur  des  Fosses  at  Paris  in  832;  V6nik>n  (837-65) 
anointed  Charles  the  Bald.  6  June,  843,  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Orleans,  to  the  detriment  of  the  privileges 
of  the  See  of  Reims;  his  chorepiscopws,  or  auxiliary 
bishop,  was  Audrade,  author  of  numerous  theolog- 
ical writings,  among  others  of  the  poem  "De  Fonte 
Vita;"  dedicated  to  Hincmar,  and  of  the  "Book  of 
Revelations",  by  which  he  sought  to  put  an  end  to 
the  divisions  between  the  sons  of  Ixmis  the  Pious. 
In  850  Charles  the  Bald  accused  Venilon  before  the 
Council  of  Savonnieres  of  having  betrayed  him;  the 
matter  righted  itself,  but  opinion  continued  to  hold 
Venilon  guilty  and  the  name  of  the  traitor  Ganelon, 
which  occurs  in  the  "Chanson  de  Roland"  is  but  a 
popular  corruption  of  the  name  Venilon.  Ans"- 
gisus  (871-83),  at  the  death  of  l/mis  II,  Emperor  of 
Italy,  negotiated  at  Rome  for  Charles  the  Bald  and 
brought  thence  the  letter  of  John  VIII  inviting 
Charles  to  come  and  receive  the  imperial  crown. 
He  himself  was  named  by  John  VIII  primate  of  the 
Ciauls  and  Germania  ana  vicar  of  the  Holy  See  for 
France  and  Germany,  and  at  the  Council  of  Ponthion 
was  solemnly  installed  above  the  other  metropolitans 
despite  the  opposition  of  Hincmar;  in  880  he  anointed 
Louis  III  and  Carloman  in  the  abbey  of  Ferrieres. 
It  was  doubtless  in  the  time  of  Ansegisus,  while  the 
See  of  Sens  exercised  a  real  primacy,  that  a  cleric 
of  his  church  compiled  the  historical  work  known  aa 
the  " Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  Sens"  or  "Gestes  des 
Arehcveques  de  Sons",  on  attempt  to  write  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  two  French  dynasties. 

Vault ier  (SK7-023)  anointed  King  Eudes  in  888, 
King  Robert  in  July,  022,  and  King  Raoul,  13  July, 
923,  in  the  Churcli  of  St-Medanl  at  Soissons;  he 
doubtless  inherited  from  his  uncle  Vaultier,  Bishop 
of  Orleans,  a  superb  Sacramentary  composed  between 
855  and  873  for  the  Abbey  of  St-Amand  at  Puelle. 
This  Sacramentary,  which  he  gave  to  the  church  of 
Sens,  forms  one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  of 
Cariovingian  art  and  is  now  in  the  library  of  Stock- 
holm. Among  the  bishops  of  Sens  may  afso  be  men- 
tioned: St.  Anastasius  (067-76);  Sevinus  (076-00), 
who  presided  at  the  Council  of  St-Basle  and  brought 
upon  himself  the  disfavour  of  Hugh  Capet  by  his 
opposition  to  the  deposition  of  Arnoul;  Gelduinus 
1032-10),  deposed  for  simonv  by  Loo  IX  at  the 
Council  of  Reims.  The  second  half  of  the  eleventh 
century  was  fatal  to  the  Diocese  of  Sens.  Under  the 
episcopate  of  Richerius  (1062-06),  Urban  II  with- 
drew pnmatial  authority  from  the  See  of  Sons  to 
confer  it  on  that  of  Lyons,  and  Richerius  died  with- 
out having  accepted  this  decision;  his  successor 
Daimbert  (100K-1122)  was  consecrated  at  Rome  in 
March,  100K.  only  after  having  Kiven  assurance  that 
he  recognized  the  primacy  of  Lyons.    Bishop  Henri 
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Sanglier  (1122-42),  caused  the  condemnation  by  a 
council  in  1140  of  certain  propositions  of  Abelard. 
The  see  regained  great  prestige  under  HuguesdeToucy 
(1 142-68),  who  at  Orleans  in  1 152  crowned  Constance, 
wife  of  King  Louis  VII,  despite  the  protests  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Reims,  and  under  whose  episcopate 
Alexander  III,  driven  from  Rome,  installed  the 
pontifical  Court  at  Sens  for  eighteen  months  after 
having  taken  the  advice  of  the  bishops. 

Among  later  bishops  of  Sens  were:  Guillaume  aux 
Blanches  Mains  i  litis  7<3 } ,  son  of  Thibaud  IV,  Count 
of  Champagne,  uncle  of  Philip  Augustus,  and  first 
cousin  of  Henry  II,  who  in  1172  in  the  name  of 
Alexander  HI  placed  the  Kingdom  of  England  under 
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on  interdict  and  in  1 176  became  Archbishop  of  Reims; 
Michael  of  Corbeil  (1194-0),  who  combated  the 
Manichiean  sect  of  "Publicans";  Peter  of  Corbeil 
(1200-22),  who  had  been  professor  of  theology  of 
Innocent  III;  Pierre  Roger  (1320-30),  later  Clement 
VI;  Guillaume  de  Brossc  (1330-8),  who  erected  at 
one  of  the  doorways  of  the  cathedral  of  Sons  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Philip  VI  of  Valois,  to  perpetuate 
the  remembrance  of  the  victory  won  by  the  clergy  over 
the  pretentions  of  the  legist  Pierre  de  Cugnioros; 
Guillaume  de  Melun  (1344-75),  who  together  with 
King  John  II  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English  at 
the  battle  of  Poitiers  in  1356;  Guy  de  Rove  (1385- 
00);  Henri  de  Savoisy  (1418-22),  who  at  Troyes  in 
1420  blessed  the  marriage  of  Henry  VI  of  England 
with  Catherine  of  France;  Eticnne  Tristan  de  Salazar 
(1475-1510),  who  concluded  the  first  treaty  of  al- 
liance between  France  and  the  Swiss;  Antoine 
Duprat  (a.  v.)  1525-35,  made  cardinal  in  1527; 
Louis  de  Bourbon  Vendfime  (1535-57),  cardinal  from 
1517;  Jean  Bertrandi  (1557-60),  cardinal  in  1550; 
Louis  de  Lorraine  (1560-2),  Cardinal  de  Guise  from 
1663;  Nicolas  de  Pellev£  (1562-02),  cardinal  from 
1570;  Jacques  Davy,  Cardinal  du  Perron  (1608-18): 
Languet  de  Gergy  (17:10-53),  first  biographer  of 
Marie  Alacoque  and  memlier  of  the  French  Academy; 
Paul  d' Albert  (1763-88),  Cardinal  de  Luynes  after 
1756  ond  memlier  of  the  French  Academy;  lomomc 
de  Brienne   (1788-93),  minister  of   Louis  XVI, 
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cardinal  in  1788,  and  who  during  the  Revolution 
■WON  to  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  but  re- 
fused to  consecrate  the  first  constitutional  bishops, 
returned  to  the  |x>pc  his  cardinal's  hat,  refused  to 
become  constitutional  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  was  twice 
imprisoned  by  the  Jacobins  of  Sens  and  died  in  prison 
of  apoplexy;  Anne,  Cardinal  de  la  Fare  (1821-9), 
cardinal  in  1823;  Victor  Felix  Bernadou  (1867-91), 
cardinal  in  1886. 

The  Archdiocese  of  Sens,  which  perhaps  became  a 
metropolitan  see  at  the  middle  of  the  filth  century, 
until  1622  numbered  seven  suffragans:  Chartres, 
Auxerre,  Meaux,  Paris,  Orleans,  Nevere,  and  Troyes; 
the  Diocese  of  Bethlecm  at  Clamecy  (sec  Xevers) 
was  also  dependent  on  the  metropolitan  See  of  Sens. 
In  1622  Paris  having  been  raised  to  a  metropolitan 
see,  the  Sees  of  Chartres,  Orleans,  and  Meaux  were 
separated  from  the  Archdiocese  of  Sens.  As  indem- 
nity the  abbey  of  Mont  Saint-Martin  in  the  Diocese, 
of  Cambrai  was  united  (1068)  to  the  arehicpiscopal 
revenue. 

II.  Diocese  of  Auxerre.— The  "Gcstcs  dea 
eveques  d' Auxerre",  written  about  875  by  the  canons 
Kainogala  and  Alagus  and  continued  later  down  to 
1278,  gives  a  list  of  bisho|»  which,  save  for  one  detail, 
Mgr  Duchesne  regards  as  accurate;  but  the  chrono- 
logical data  of  the  "Gestes"  seem  to  him  very  arbi- 
trary for  the  |x>riod  prior  to  the  seventh  century.  No 
other  church  of  France  glories  in  a  similar  list  of 
bishops  honoured  as  saints;  already  in  the  Middle 
Ages  this  multiplicity  of  saints  was  remarkable.  St. 
Peregrinus  (Pelerin)  was  the  founder  of  the  see: 
according  to  the  legend,  he  was  sent  by  Sixtus  II  and 
was  martyred  under  Diocletian  in  303  or  304. 

After  him  are  mentioned  without  the  possibility  of 
certainly  fixing  their  dates:  St.  Marcellianus,  St. 
Valerianus,  St.  Helladius,  St.  Amator  (d.  418),  who  had 
been  ordained  dew-on  anil  tonsured  by  St.  Helladius 
and  who  thus  affords  the  earliest  example  of  ecclesias- 
tical tonsure  mentioned  in  the  religious  history  of 
France;  the  illustrious  St.  Germain  d' Auxerre  (q.  v.; 
418-48);  St.  Klladius;  St.  Fraternus;  St.  Ccnsurius, 
to  whom  al»out  475  the  priest  Constantius  sent  the 
Life  of  St.  Germain;  St.  Ursus;  St.  Theodosius,  who 
assisted  in  511  at  the  Council  of  Orleans;  St.  Gre- 
gorius;  St.  Optatus;  St.  Droctoaldus;  St.  Eleu- 
therius,  who  assisted  at  four  Councils  of  Orleans  be- 
tween 533  and  5-19;  St.  Romanus;  St.  Actherius;  St. 
Aunacharius  (Aunaire;  573-605),  uncle  of  St.  Lupus, 
Archbishop  of  Sens;  St.  Desiderius  (Didier);  St. 
Palladius,  who  assisted  at  several  councds  in  627, 
6.50,  and  654;  St.  Vigilius,  who  was  assassinated  about 
684,  doubtless  at  the  instigation  of  Gilmer,  Bon  of 
Waraton,  mavor  of  the  palace;  St,  Tetricius  (692- 
707>;  Venerable  Aidulf  (j>erhaps  751-66);  Venerable 
Maurin  (perhaps  7WV-94);  Blessed  Aaron  (perhaps 
794-807);  Blessed  Angelelmus  (807-28);  St.  Heri- 
baldus  (829-57),  first  chaplain  of  Louis  the  Pious,  and 
several  times  given  ambassadorial  charges;  St.  Abbo 
(857-69);  Blessed  Christian  (860-71 );  Ven.  Wibaldus 
(879-87),  Ven.  Herifridus  (Herfrov;  887-909);  St. 
f^-ran  (909-14);  St.  Bet  to  (933-61)';  Ven.  Guy  (933- 
9151 ) ;  Bl.  John  (997-998) ;  Ven.  Humbaud  (1095-1 1 14), 
drowned  on  the  way  to  Jerusalem;  St.  Ungues  de 
Montaigu  (1116-1136),  a  friend  of  St.  Bernard;  Bl. 
Ungues  de  Macon  (1137-51),  Abbot  of  Pontignv, 
often  charged  by  Ktigene  III  with  adjust  ing differences 
and  re-establishing  order  in  monasteries;  Ven.  Alanus 
<ll.VJ-07),  author  of  a  life  of  St.  Bernard;  Ven. 
f.uillamne  de  Touey  (11(57-81),  the  first  French 
bwhop  who  went  to  Home  to  acknowledge  the  au- 
thority of  Alexander  III. 

Among  later  bishops  may  be  mentioned:  Hugues 
da  N overs  (1183-1206),  known  as  the  "hammer  of 
heretics  for  the  vigour  with  which  he  sought  out 
in  his  dloeese  the  seels  of  the  All  ligenses  and  the 
Caputies  ;  Guillaumc  de  Scignclay  (1207-20),  who 


took  part  in  the  war  against  the  Albigcnsce  and  in 
1220  became  Archbishop  of  Paris;  Ven.  Bernard  de 
Sully  (1234-44);  Guy  de  Mello  (1247-70),  who  was 
Apostolic  delegate  in  the  crusade  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
against  Manfred;    Pierre  de  Mornay  (1296-1306), 
who  negotiated  between  Boniface  VIII  and  Philippe 
le  Bel  and  in  1304  became  clianeellor  of  France; 
Pierre  de  Cros  (1349-51  ),cardinal  in  1350;  Philippe 
deLenonoourt  (1560-62),  cardinal  in  1586;  Philihert 
Babou  de  la  Bourdaisierc  (1562-70),  cardinal  in  1561; 
the  Hellenist  Jacques  Amyot  (1571-93),  translator 
of  the  works  of  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  Siculus,  tutor 
of  Charles  IX,  grand  almoner  of  Charles  IX  and 
Henry  III;  Charles  de  Caylus  (1704-54),  who  made 
his  diocese  a  centre  of  Jansenism  and  whose  works  in 
four  volumes  were  condemned  by  Rome  in  1754.  The 
Cathedral  of  St-Etienne  of  Sens,  founded  in  972  and 
rebuilt  under  Louis  VII  and  Philip  Augustus,  is  re- 
garded by  several  archaeologists  us  the  most  ancient 
of  pointed  style  churches.   When  in  1241  the  Domin- 
icans brought  to  Sens  the  Crown  of  Thorns  which  St. 
Ix>uis  had  obtained  from  Baldwin  II,  the  king  went 
at  the  head  of  a  procession  to  within  five  leagues  of 
Sens,  took  the  relic,  and  with  his  brother  Robert 
entered  the  city  barefoot  and  deposited  the  relic  in 
the  metropolitan  church  until  the  Saintc  Chapelle 
of  Paris  was  built  to  receive  it.    The  cathedral  of 
completed   in    1178,  contains  numerous 
„;  in  the  Byiantine  style.  _ 
Dioceses  of  Sens  and  Auxerre  contained  ijlus- 
Abbevs;   for  that  of  Ferrieres,  located  in  a 
'-  'i  now  depends  on  the  Diocese  of  Orleans, 
_..es.   The  Abbev  of  St-Pierre  1c  Vif  dates 
from  the  sixth  century,  but  M.  Maurice  Prou  has 
proved  that  t  he  diploma  of  Clovis  and  the  testament  of 
^Queen"  Theoderhilde,  in  the  archives  of  the  monas- 
ter}', lack  authenticity.  TheThcodechilde  who  founded 
the  monastery  was  not  the  daughter  of  Clovis  hut 
his  granddaughter,  the  tlaughter  of  Thierry  first  king 
of  Austrasia.  Theschoolsinstituted by  Rainan  ,  Abbot 
of  St-Pierre  lc  Vif,  were  celebrated  during  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  TheAbbeyofSt.Columba,the  great  primi- 
tive saint  of  the  City  of  Lyons,  was  founded  about  .>'Ju. 
Her  "Passion"  dates  beyond  doubt  from  the  end  of 
the  sixth  cent  tin-,  in  the  time  of  Bishop  St.  Uup,  who 
translated  the  relies  of  St.  Columba  to  the  monaster) 
church.   It  is  probable  that  her  mart  yrdom  took  place 
in  the  time  of  Aurelian.   Her  cultus  was  widespread, 
extending  to  Rimini,  Barcelona,  and  Cordova.    I  he 
Acts  of  the  martyrdom  of  Sts.  Sanctian,  Augustine, 
and  Beata,  companions  of  St.  Columba,  seem  to  date 
from  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  or  the  beginning 
of  the  ninth  century.   In  the  Abbey  of  St.  Cpluniba, 
whose  third  church  was  consecrated  26  April,  1 HH, 
by  Alexander  III.  were  buried  RaotilJ King  of  r ran« , 
and  Richard,  Duke  of  Burgundy,    Vhc  Abbey  of  St- 
Germain  d'Auxerre,  founded  in  422  by  the  bishop 
St.  Germain*  in  honour  of  St.  Maurice,  took  the  nan  e 
of  St  .  Germain  when  it  was  rebuilt  by  Queen  CtoUkle 
about  .500.   In  850  Abbot  Conrad,  brother-in-law  ot 
Louis  the  Pious,  had  crypt*  built  in  the  monarfwrj 
in  which  were  deposited  many  bodies  of  saints.  I  roan 
V  was  Abbot  of  Si -Germain  before  becoming  pope. 
King  Charles  VI  of  France  did  not  dusdain  the  honour 
of  seeing  his  name  inscribed  among  th< 
monks.    The  crypt*  were  ravaged  by  the 
in  1.567.   The  abbey  followed  the  lt.-n«l.ct.ne  rule, 
it  was  twice  reformed,  from  995-9  by  St.  Majeu \* 
Cluny  and  his  disciple  Heldnc,  and  in  102"  t»y  uj 
Benedict  ines  of  St-Maur.  it  .  mnnml 

The  AblH-v  of  St-Kdmond  of  « 
daughter  of  (tteaux,  was  founded  in  1 114  ^JgJJ 
IV  the  Great ,  Count  of  Champagne.  Hugh/ w 
Macon,  one  of  the  first  thirty  companions  ot  • 
Bernard,  was  the  first  abbot.    Ixniw  \  II.  *™ket 
France,  was  its  benefactor.   St.  Thomas 
t4x>k  refuge  at  Pontignv  before 
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St.  Columba's  at  Sens.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
Stephen  Langton  and  later  St.  Edmund,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury.  also  found  refuge  at  Pontigny.  The 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  St-Michel  at  Tonnerre  wan 
founded  about  800  on  the  Mile  of  .  hermitage  dating 
from  the  time  of  dovifl  1;  it  was  restored  about  980 
by  Milo,  Count  of  Tonnerre.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
Cardinal  Alanus,  legate  of  CaHistus  III,  numbered  it 
among  the  twelve  most  illustrious  abbeys  of  Caul. 
The  arrondissement  of  Avallon,  now  in  the  Diocese 
of  Sens,  and  formerly  dependent  on  the  Diocese  of 
Autun,  possess**  the  celebrated  monastery  of  Vdzelay. 
It  was  founded  about  800  under  the  protection  of 
Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  Gerard,  Count  of 
Roussillon  and  his  wife,  Bertha;  Gerard  declared  the 
territory  free  and  dependent  onlv  on  the  pope.  Nich- 
olas I  in  S67  and  Charles  the  Bald  in  868  confirmed 
the  donation.  Elides,  the  first  abbot,  offered  hospi- 
tality to  John  VIII,  who  in  879  consecrated  the  first 
church  of  the  monastery.  The  Norman  invasions 
laid  waste  the  monastery,  but  it  was  restored  under 
Abbot  Geoff  rev,  installed  in  1037.  Under  this  abbot 
the  cult  us  of  St.  Magdalen  appeared  for  the  first  time 
at  Vezclay;  a  letter  of  Ijeo  IX  (1050)  shows  that  the 
name  of  St.  Magdalen  was  part  of  the  official  title  of 
the  abbey.  Mgr  Duchesne  has  shown  that  the  monks 
of  Vezehiy,  at  this  date,  constructed  a  first  account 
according  to  which  the  tombs  of  Sts.  Maximinus  and 
Magdalen,  at  St-Maximin  in  Provence,  had  been 
opened  and  their  bodies  removed  to  V6zelay :  shortly 
aFterwards  a  second  account  relates  that  there  was 
taken  away  only  the  body  of  St.  Magd&len.  For  two 
centuries  the  account  of  the  monks  of  Vcnelay  was 
accepted;  Bulls  of  Lucius  III,  Urban  III,  and  Clem- 
ent III  confirmed  the  statement  that  they  possessed 
the  body  of  St.  Magdalen.  The  tomb  of  the  saint 
was  visited  in  the  twelfth  century  bv  a  host  of  illus- 
trious pilgrims;  "All  France",  writes  Hugh  of  Poitiers, 
"seems  to  go  to  the  solemnities  of  the  Magdalen." 

In  1096  Abbot  Artaud,  who  was  later  assassinated, 
had  begun  the  construction  of  the  Basilica  of  the 
Madeleine,  which  was  dedicated  in  1104  by  Paschal 
II;  his  successor,  Renaud  de  Semur,  later  Arch- 
bishop of  Lyons,  completed  it,  raised  it  from  its  ruins 
after  the  great  fire  of  July,  1120,  and  also  built  the 
abhatial  chateau.  Alberta  a  monk  of  Cluny,  named 
abbot  by  Innocent  II,  built  in  front  of  the  portal  the 
narthexj  or  church  of  the  catechumens,  the  door- 
ways of  which  have  marvellously  wrought  archivolts 
and  which  was  blessed  by  Innocent  II  in  1132  during 
his  sojourn  at  Vczelav;  he  died  a  cardinal  and  Arch- 
bishop of  Ostia.  Under  Abbot  Pontius  of  Mont- 
boisier  (d.  1161),  a  former  monk  of  Cluny,  Vczelay 
emancipated  itself  from  Cluniac  rule,  declared  its 
autonomy  as  against  the  claims  of  the  bishops  of  Autun, 
and  victoriously  resisted  the  encroachments  of  the 
counts  of  Nevers.  The  second  crusade  was  preached 
in  1146  bv  St.  Bernard  in  the  abbatial  chateau  amid 
such  enthusiasm  that  the  assistants  tore  their  gar- 
ments to  make  crosses  and  distribute  them  to  the 
crowd.  Guillaume  IV  of  Nevers  sought  to  be  re- 
venged on  tin-  monks  of  Vczelay,  and  his  provost, 
Ix'-thard,  defying  excommunication,  forced  the  monks 
to  tnke  flight,  hut  in  1160  Ix»uis  arranged  a  peace  be- 
tween the  Comte  de  Nevers  and  Abbot  Guillaume 
de  Mello.  On  Pentecost,  1100,  St,  Thomas  a  Becket 
from  the  pulpit  of  Vczelav  pronounced  excommunica- 
tion against  the  clerics  who,  to  gratify  King  Henry  II 
of  England,  had  violated  the  rights  of  the  Church. 
l>ouis  Vll  came  himself  to  Vczelav  at  Epiphany,  1 167, 
to  celebrate  the  reconciliation  between  the  monks  of 
W'zelay  and  Count  Guillaume  IV,  and  in  expiation 
of  hLs  crimes  Guillaume  IV  set  out  for  the  Holy  Land 
when'  he  died  in  U0S. 

Under  the  rule  of  Abbot  Girard  d'Arey  (1171-96), 
Philip  Augustus  and  Richard  C«-ur  de  Lion  met  at 
Vczelay  in  July,   1190,  to  arrange  for  the  third 


crusade.  In  place  of  the  Romanesque  apse  burnt  in 
1105,  Girard  had  built  the  choir  to-day  admired  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  stiecimens  of  Burgundian 
architecture  and  falsely  attributed  to  Abbot  Hugh,  his 
successor.  St.  Louis  came  to  Vczelay  in  1207  for  a 
solemn  feast  organized  by  the  monks  for  the  recog- 
nition of  the  relics  of  St.  Man  Magdalen  and  at  which 
Simon  de  Brion,  the  future  Martin  IV,  represented 
the  Holy  See  as  legate;  St.  Ixniis  returned  here  in 
1270  on  his  way  to  the  crusade.  This  benevolence 
of  the  kings  of  I  ranee  and  t  he  constant  menace  which 
the  abbey  endured  from  the  count*  of  Nevers  led 
the  monks  of  Vezelay  and  the  pope  to  accept  the  act 
whereby  Philip  the  Bold  in  1280  declared  himself 
protector  and  guardian  of  the  Abbey.  Hugues  de 
Maiaon-Comte,  who  became  abbot  in  1352  and  was 
taken  prisoner  with  John  II  of  France  at  the  battle 
of  Poitiers,  occupied  himself  after  two  years  of  cap- 
tivity in  England  with  fortifying  the  monastery 
against  an  English  attack;  he  rendered  it  impreg- 
nable and  in  gratitude  Charles  V  made  him  a  member 
of  the  royal  council.  The  claims  put  forth  by  the 
Dominicans  of  Provence,  beginning  in  1279,  that  they 
possessed  the  body  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  injured 
the  prestige  of  Vezelay  during  the  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries.  In  1538  a  Bull  of  secularization 
sought  from  Paul  III  by  Francis  I  and  the  monks  them- 
selves transformed  the  abbey  into  a  simple  collegiate 
church.  Odet  de  Chatillon,  brother  of  Coligny  and 
Abbot  of  Vezelay,  subsequently  became  a  Calvinist. 
The  Huguenot  masters  of  V£sclay  converted  the 
Madeleine  into  a  storehouse  and  stable  and  burned  the 
relics.  During  the  Revolution  the  ancient  monastery 
buildings  were  sold  at  auction.  In  1876  the  future 
Cardinal  Bernadou,  Archbishop  of  Sens,  determined 
to  restore  the  pilgrimage  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen  at 
V6»elay  and  brought  thither  a  relic  of  the  saint 
which  Martin  IV  had  given  to  the  Chapter  of  Sens 
in  1281. 

A  certain  number  of  saints  are  honoured  with  a 
special  cultus  or  are  connected  with  the  history  of  the 
diocese:  St.  Jovinian,  martyr,  lector  of  the  church  of 
Auxerre  (third  century);  Sts.  Sanctian,  Augustine, 
Felix,  Aubcrt,  and  Beata,  Spaniards,  martyred  at 
Sens;  St.  Sidronius  (Sidroine),  possibly  martyred 
under  Aurelian,  whose  martyrdom  is  considered  by 
the  Bollandists  as  very  doubtful;  St.  Justus,  martyr, 
b.  at  Auxerre  about  the  end  of  the  third  century; 
Sts.  Magnentia  and  Maxima,  virgins  consecrated  by 
St.  Germain  (fifth  century);  St.  Mamertinus,  Abbot 
of  St-Germain  (fifty  century);  the  priest  St.  Marien 
(sixth  century);  St.  Romain,  d.  at  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century  in  the  monastery,  which  he  founded 
in  Auxerre,  and  in  which  St.  Maurus  learned  through 
a  vision  of  the  death  of  St.  Benedict;  St.  Severin, 
d.  at  ChAteau  Landon,  Diocese  of  Sens  (506);  St. 
Eligius  (688-659),  who  administered  the  monastery 
of  St.  Columba  before  becoming  Bishop  of  Noyon; 
St.  Mathurin,  a  priest  of  Sens,  d.  688;  St.  Patcrmu, 
a  Benedictine,  native  of  Coutances,  monk  at  St- 
Pierrc  le  Vif,  and  assassinated  at  Sergines  (eighth 
century);  St.  Robert,  Abbot  of  Tonnerre,  founder  of 
the  Abbey,  of  Molesmes  and  of  the  Order  of  Ctteaux 
(1018-1110);  St,  Thierry,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  reared 
at  the  monastery  of  St-Pierrc  le  Vif,  and  d.  in  1027 
at  Tonnerre;  Bl.  Alpaide,  of  Tonnerre  (end  of  twelfth 
century);  St.  Guillaume,  Archbishop  of  Bourges, 
previously  a  monk  at  Pontigny  (d.  in  1209).  Jean 
Lebeuf  (1*687-1700),  who  in  1713  wrote  the  "  Memoires 
contenant  rhistoirc  ecclesiastique  et  civile  d'  Aux- 
erre", was  a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions. 

The  chief  pilgrimages  of  the  Diocese  of  Sens  are: 
Notre  Dame  de  Bellevue  at  Tronchoy;  Notre  Dame 
de  Champrond  at  Vinneuf;  the  tomb  of  St.  Columba 
at  Sens;  the  altar  of  Sts.  Savinian  and  Potentian 
at  Sens,  which  according  to  legend  is  the  stone  on 
which  St.  Savinian  fell.    Before  the  application  of 
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the  Associations'  Law  of  1901,  there  were  in  the 
Diocese  of  Sens:  Augustiniansof  the  Assumption;  Laz- 
arists;  Oblates  of  St.  Francis  tie  Sales;  Missionaries  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Immaculate  Heart 
of  Mary,  founded  in  1843  by  Fr.  Muard  (1809-54), 
with  mother-house  at  Pontigny;  and  Benedictines  of 
the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  and  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  of  Mary  founded  at  "La  Pierre  qui  Vire"  by 
the  same  Kr.  Muard.  Two  congregations  of  women 
originated  in  the  diocese:  the  Sisters  of  Providence 
founded  in  1818  with  mother-house  at  Sens;  the 
Sisters  of  the  Holy  Childhood  founded  in  1838  by 
Abbe!  Grapinet  with  mother-house  at  Ste-Colombc. 
At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  religious 
congregations  directed  in  the  Dioceae  of  Sens:  53 
infant  schools,  4  orphanages  for  boys,  8  orphanages 
for  girls,  2  workrooms,  2  organisations  of  rescue, 
5  houses  of  religious  for  the  care  of  the  sick  in  their 
homes,  IB  hospitals  or  imfirmnries.  In  1905  (end 
of  the  period  of  the  Concordat)  the  diocese  numbered 
334,656  inhabitant.-.  49  parishes,  440  filial  churches, 
and  4  vicariates  remunerated  by  the  State. 

t  hilt  in  I'hriMiana  (nom),  XII  (1770).  1-107,  instr.  1-9S;  Fia- 
QUCT.  Fmnct  Pontificate:  Sen*  el  Auirrrt  (Paris.  lKWlt ;  Di'- 
cheuxk.  Fnrtt,  fpitenpauje.  II,  389-1  IK,  427-4(1:  MAmaik, 
V .1  pottiinl  dr  Snint  Snrinirn  (Pari*.  1SKS);  Blondku  L'Aporttil- 
ieilt  dt  teolitt  >U  Sen*  (.Sens.  1902) ;  Borvira,  HiMmr*  dt  Vt^itt 
dt  fancirn  aeehiilincite  it*  Sent.  I  (Pari*.  lBOfl);  Qi  ehveiw  akd 
Btkis.  Inscription*  tit  Tnucitn  dioeite  dt  Stnt  (Pari*.  11*01) ;  Loso- 
kos.  Pouillft^e  la  province  tit  Sent  (ParU.  19U4) ;  Vavmif .  La  catht- 
thtiie  >it  Sens  Inn-  1SN2);  Jruiot,  Armorial  dt*  archtvtqut*  tit 
Sent  (Sena.  1862):  AariNAU  ,  Ltm  fcole*  fpitcoj  ' 
dTaneitnnt  prvtinct  at  Sent  (Paria,  1«04);  Cl 
toriqvtt  tur  Veielay  (Atuwrrr.  1H6K);  GaLI.T. 
(Tounerre.  1SS8). 

GoYAC. 

Seas,  Cocncils  op.— A  number  of  councils  were 
held  at  Sens.  The  first ,  about  600  or  601 ,  in  conform- 
ity with  the  instructions  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
especially  advised  warfare  against  simony.  St. 
Columbanus  refused  to  attend  it  because  the  question 
of  the  date  of  Easter,  which  was  to  be  dealt  with, 
was  dividing  Franks  and  Bretons.  A  series  of  coun- 
cils, most  of  them  concerned  with  the  privileges  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Pierre-le-Vif,  were  held  in  657.  669  or 
670,  846,  850,  852,  853,  862,  980,  986,  996,  1048,  1071, 
and  1080.  The  council  of  1140,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  letter  issued  bv  Archbishop  Henri  Sang- 
lier.  seems  to  have  had  no  object  but  to  impart  solem- 
nity to  the  exposition  of  the  relics  with  which  he 
enriched  the  cathedral;  but  the  chief  work  of  this 
council,  which  included  representatives  from  the 
Provinces  of  Sens  and  Reims,  and  at  which  St.  Bernard 
assisted,  was  the  condemnation  of  Abelard's  doctrine. 
The  latter  having  declared  that  he  appealed  from  the 
council  to  Rome,  the  bishops  of  both  provinces,  in  two 
letter"  to  Innocent  II,  insisted  that  the  condemi 


Sentence  (L.  nententut,  judgment),  in  canon  law 
the  decision  of  the  court  upon  any  issue  brought  be- 
fore it.  A  sentence  is  definitive  or  interlocutory, 
it  is  definitive  or  final,  when  it  defines  the  principal 
question  in  controversy.  A  definitive  sentence  is 
absolutory,  if  it  acquits  the  accused;  condemnatory, 
if  it  declares  him  guilty;  declaratory,  if  it  assert  that 
the  accused  committed  a  crime,  the  penalty  of 
which  is  incurred  iwo  facto.  An  interlocutory  sen- 
tence is  pronounced  during  the  course  of  a  trial  to 
settle  some  incidental  point  arising.  It  is  of  two 
kinds:  merely  interlocutory;  or  having  the  force  of 
a  definitive  sentence,  affecting  the  main  cause  at 
issue,  e.  g  .  a  declaration  that  the  court  is  incom- 
petent. A  final  sentence  must  be  definitive,  uncon- 
ditional, given  by  the  judge  in  court,  in  the  presence 
of  the  parties  concerned  or  their  agents,  in  writing 
or  dictated  to  the  clerk  to  be  inserted  in  the  minutes 
of  the  trial ;  it  must  be  in  keeping  with  the  charge  or 
complaint,  stating,  if  condemnatory,  the  sanction  of 
law  for  the  punishment  imposed  and  once  pronounced, 
it  cannot  be  revoked  by  the  same  court.  Inter- 
locutory sentences  are  given  without  special  formali- 
ties, and  if  merely  interlocutory  may  be  revoked  by 
the  judge  who  issues  them.    (See  Appeals.) 

DecrrlaU,  II.  27:  Comnwntariwi  on  «amr;  Tainton.  Tht  Law 
h.  a.  v.:  DROsTE-MEnaMKR.  Canonical  Procedure,  rtc. 
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Andrew  B.  Meehan. 


be  confirmed.    Dr.  Martin  Deutsch  has  placed  this 

has  pro 


council  in  1141.  but  the  AbW  Vacandard  ... 
by  the  letter  from  Peter  the  Venerable  to  Heloise,  by 
the  "Continuatio  Pnrmonstrntensis",  the  "Continu- 
atio  ValccllcnsiB*',  and  the  list  of  the  priors  of  Clair- 
vaux,  that  the  date  1140.  given  bv  Baronius,  is 
correct.  The  council  of  1 198  was  concerned  with  the 
Manichfl>an  sect  of  Poplicani,  spread  throughout 
Nivmiais,  to  which  the  dean  of  Nevers  and  the  Abbot 
of  ht-Martin  do  Nevers  were  said  to  have  belonged. 
After  the  council  Innocent  III  charged  his  legate, 
Jeter  of  Capua,  and  Furies  de  Sullv,  Bishop  of 
•  ,w,'h '«»  inv^tigaticm.  Councils  were  also  held 
in  1 21b,  1221  (forth.- condemnation  of  a  book  bv  Scot  us 

1460.  MS;,;  most  of  them  for  disciplinary  measures. 

s£'??uZ'h<:tU'''rr  m°"  f  *  Pnmitf  candle  He 

tZ..T  r  T  r  "  ;'.  "  ,V"""''"««  AUtlard. .  tine  t.rch 
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Sept-Fona,  Notre-Dame  de  Saint- LrEr,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Moulins  in  France,  was  founded  (1132) 
by  Guichard  and  Guillaume  de  Bourbon,  of  the  family 
de  Bourbon-Lancy,  which  gave  kings  to  France. 
Italv,  and  Spain;  this  gave  rise  to  the  name  "Royal 
Abbey".  Thanks  to  the  lilxrality  of  the  founders, 
and  to  the  energy  of  the  abbot  and  community,  the 
church  was  soon  completed  and  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin;  the  monastery',  with  all  the  regular 
structures  prescribed  by  the  rule,  was  completed  at 
the  same  time.  After  exhibiting  generosity  at  the 
beginning,  their  founders  and  friends  seem  to  have 
neglected  them,  for  the  monks  found  the  bunlen  of 
poverty  so  heavy,  that  they  were  even  compelled  to 
sell  parts  of  the  landB  to  supply  the  necessities  of  life. 
Until  the  Reform  of  1663,  the  number  of  religiotis 
never  exceeded  15.  Thev  were  much  encouraged, 
in  their  early  days  of  trial,  by  a  visit  of  St  Bernard 
(1 138).  At  "first  the  monaster}'  was  only  known  under 
the  name  of  "Notre-Dame  de  Saint-lieu":  it :  was 
onlv  after  a  century  that  "Sept-Fons"  was  added,  de- 
rived either  from  seven  fountains  or  from  seven 
canals  leading  water  to,  the  Abbey.  Adrian  III 
took  the  monastery  under  his  protection  in  IWBj 
and  Alexander  III  ratified  the  foundation  by  Hull 
in  1164. 

After  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  in- 
cessant wars  did  not  spare  the  abbey;  frequently  the 
religious  were  forc-d  to  leave  it  and  see  it  des|x'ilnl 
of  its  goods,  and  its  buildings  demolished.  Inevitably 
under  such  circumstances,  relaxation  entered  iiw 
monastery.  In  lt>56  Eustache  de  Beaufort,  at  the 
age  of  20'years,  was  made  abbot.  For  the  first  seven 
years  there  was  no  improvement;  but  after  that  time 
he  resolved  on  a  complete  change.  His  religious 
there  were  then  but  four— refusing  to  accept  the  new 
rule,  wen-  each  granted  a  pension  and  dismi^i- 
It  was  not  long  before  a  numlx-r  of  nonces  P'**'1""! 
themselves  for  admission.  They  were  sent  to  «j» 
Trapjie,  to  make  their  novitiate  under  the  Abnoi  uc 
Ran*.  Dom  Eustache  also  visited  the  cgj1 
reformer  for  counsel  and  advice,  m  u6<.  After  w. 
with  the  royal  aid,  Sept-Fons  was 
wale  and  prosperity  continued  until  the  ">ona:'  ? 
was  confiscated  at  the  Revolution,  1.91-  m  j 
when  the  Trappistsof  the  Abbayedii  ?^AW^°  i£„ 
to  abandon  their  monastery,  tbmr  AbbOt.^^jjJ 


Gotau.       Stanislaus,  purchased  the  ruins  of  the 
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which  followed  the  conatiSnfS  the  AblxTO  n/ft^  ^  £,bmu8  tad  under  him  the 

Ranee.    In  1892,  when  the  thi^Mn^tt^weS  lere               Gmnany'  ^  SPain-  y«  * 

'  one  order,  the  then  Abboi wasTnuf?-     h?™  Wa"  the  °"»«S««r-  Albinus 

astian   Wyart    was  cWtal  fi^     u^'  J2*  ""led,  hia  adherents  were  utterly  destroyed  in  o 

,d,a  Utile3 fc^bboWcf^.,^:  «tf  their  propertyVrSl^ed 


united 
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general,  and,  a  Utile  later,  AbboT of  Otaiii 
most  noted  foundations  are  N.  -D  d la H&Le  C 
tion  near  Peking,  China  and  N  -D  V  \ifJ^  n 
Estado  de  S.  Paulo,  BnHril  d<5  Maratella 

\M$''FiTt£1  '"J"1^"^  JV.  J>.  <fc  Saint  Liem  (Moulin* 
\T  «our«-mr«  par  Un  ami  de  «  itw.iwrrt^  fDiinn 

«.  W.  au  Card  et  A.  £>.  de  Senl-F,m,  Maun  ««r 

Edmond  If.  Obrecht. 


Septimius  Severus,  founder  of  the  African  dynast  v 
Anrn,m^!en)Pel?^  b  at  Leptis  Magna  in  Africa,  11 
April,  146;  d.  at  York,  England,  4  February,  211 
Severus  came  from  a  family  that  had  become  koman 
cituens.    In  his  career  as  an  official  at  Rome  and  in 
the  provinces  he  had  been  favoured  by  the  Emperor 
Marcus  Aurelms.    In  the  reign  of  Commodus  hewas 
appointed  legate  of  the  fourth  legion  on  the  Euphrates  ■ 
this  gave  him  the  opportunity  to  become  acquainted 
with  affairs  in  the  Kant.    He  married  Julia  Domna  a 
member  of  a  priestly  family  of  Emcsa,  who  was  the 
mother  of  Caracalla  and  Geta.    When  the  Emperor 
I  ertmax  was  kiUed  by  the  mutinous  soldiers  at  Rome 
Severus,  who  was  then  governor  of  Upper  Pannonia' 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Carnuntium  by  the  legions 
on  the  Danube.   The  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the 
troops  m  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the  empire 
were  at  once  ready  to  follow  him  is  evidence  that 
beverus  himself  had  shared  in  the  conspiracy  against 
the  dead  emperor.    Severus  had  clear  polit  ical  vision 
still  he  cared  nothing  for  the  interests  of  Rome  and 
t  V  T?e  nourit*ed  within  himself  the  Punic  hatred 
of  the  Roman  spirit  and  instinct  and  furthered  the 
provincials  m  every  way.    He  was  revengeful  and 
cruel  towards  his  opponents  and  was  influenced  by  a 
blindly  superstitious  belief  in  his  destiny  as  written 
m  the  stare.    With  iron  will  he  laboured  to  reorganize 
the  Roman  Empire  on  the  model  of  an  Oriental  des- 
potism.   The  troops  in  the  East  had  proclaimed  as 
emperor  the  capable  governor  of  Syria,  Pescenniua 

V  her;  ln  T,tain'  the  governor  Clodius 

Albums    On  the  other  hand  the  soldiers  in  Italy  and 

he  senators  came  over  to  the  side  of  Severus;  Julian  us, 
toe  prefect  of  the  IVetonan  Guard,  was  executed. 
Severus  rested  his  power  mainly  upon  the  legions  of 
barbarian  troops;  ho  immortalued  them  upon  the 
coinage,  granted  them,  besides  large  gift*  ofmoney 

fn  t h.  In  ,  °f  TraP'  a  f^cat  number  of  Privileges 
in  the  military  and  civil  service,  so  that  gradually  the 
races  living  on  the  borders  were  able  to  force  Rome  to 
£U  t  ^  l-7he  Prctonan  «uard  was  made  into  a 
!3,?f  T  0(1  men-  from  tlVc  Princes;  in  the  first. 
r^ftS.fSKr'  «re.gn  their  commander  was  the 
shrewd  Cams  r  uIviub  Plautianus,  who  exerted  a  great 

hU  n?!  nnnt  •  ^gdc,  and  having  secured 

his  opponent  in  Britain  by  the  bestowal  of  the  title 
oi  L-wsar,  hcverus  entered  upon  a  campaign  against 
his  dangerous  rival  Niger.  He  defeated  WrTsub- 
ordmate  Ascell.us  *muius  at  Cyricus  and N*ge -him- 
se  f  at  Issus  He  then  advanced  into  MiwonotNmfe 
established  the  new  Province  of  Osrhoene  anT  e  new 
leg.on  caUed  the  Parthian.  He  divide,!  several  old 
provinces  into  smaller  administrative  diTtricte  After 
XIII.— 46 


-  property  was  confiscated 
..    lhe  common  soldiers  received  the 
right  of  entering  the  Senate  and  the  equestrian  mder 
for  the  greater  security  of  the  imperial  power  the 
Parthian  legion  was  garrisoned  u pon  Mount  A h* 
near  Rome.    Severus  went  to  Asia  a  se,™,i  ♦  ■ 
traversed  the  countries  on  the  Eu^'luatcs  and  Tikis' 
strengthened  the  Roman  sunremL  ™  and  g  Je% 
natives  equal  right*  with  the  Italian.*  He  tfen  wS? 
to  Egypt  where  he  granted  the  city  of  Alex,  dri^e 
privilege  of  self-government.    During  the  riSm  «f 
Severus  the  fifth  persecution  of  tffELiSLnXto 

Christbnit  -°rbSe  co™™™  to  ^daism  and  to 
Christianity.  The  persecution  raged  especially  in 
Syria  and I  Africa.  In  203  Saint*  Pc^petua ™« Felic" 
tas  and  then-  companions  suffered  martyrdom  at  Car- 
hage.  The  emperor  returned  to  Rome  for  the  S£ 
bration  of  the  tenth  year  of  his  reiim  ereefe,!  Vhl 
triumplud  arch  that  stUl  exists,  and^gtoened  ffi 
hold  on  his  hordes  of  mercenaries  bv  constant] rifts 

mili^l-  ^C  °{  favo,lre  detrimental  to 

mditary  discipline.  The  Senate  was  replaced  by  the 
Consiatonum  pnncxpu,  one  of  the  members  of  wh  ch 
was  the  celebrated  jurist  Papinian.    Although  he  1  ad 

toS  f°r  S2  SSfL rh««r,ic  «out'  SeveVus  we^ 
to  Britain,  where  trouble  had  broken  out,  in  order  to 
give  occupation  to  his  sons,  who  were  at  3S5£2 
mity  with  each  other.    He  restored  Hadrian's  Wal 

DcBor.  Hut.  of  Home,  tr.  Riwjet  (Bo, too.  1894).         *        ' ' 

Karl  Hoebbb. 
8eptu*«egima  (I^t.  septuagesima,  the  seventieth) 
is  the  ninth  Sunday  before  Easter,  the  third  before 

tw"    i°*?  anI?n^ the  Greeks  as  "Sunday  of  the 
Prodigal    from  the  Gospel,  Luke,  xv,  which  they  read 
on  this  day,  called  also  Dominica  Circumdt-derunt  bv 
the  Latins,  from  the  first  word  of  the  Introit  of  the 
Mass.    In  liturgical  literature  the  name  "Septuages- 
ima  occurs  for  the  first  time  in  the  Gelasian  Sacra- 
nientary.    Why  the  day  (or  the  week,  or  the  period) 
has  the  name  Septuagesima,  and  the  next  Sunday 
.Sexagesima,  etc.,  is  a  matter  of  dispute  among  writers 
It  is  certainly  not  the  seventieth  day  before  Easter" 
stiU  less  is  the  next  Sunday  the  sixtieth,  fiftieth' 
etc.    Amularius,  "De  eccl.  off.",  I,  i,  would  make 
the  Septuagesima  mystically  represent  the  Baby- 
lonian Captivity  of  seventy  years,  would  have  it 
begin  with  this  Sunday  on  which  the  Sacramentaries 
and  Antiphonarics  give  the  Introit  "Circumdederunt 
me  undique"  and  end  with  the  Saturday  after  Easter 
when  the  Church  sings  "Eduxit  Dominus  populum 
suum."    Perhaps  the  word  is  only  one  of  a  numerical 
series:  Quadragesima,  Quinquagesima,  etc.  Again, 
it  may  simply  denote  the  earliest  day  on  which  some 
Christians  began  the  forty  days  of  I^nt,  excluding 
Thursday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  from  the  observance 
of  the  fast. 

Septuagesima  is  to-day  inaugurated  in  the  Roman 
Martyroiogy  by  the  words:  "Septuagesima  Sunday 
on  which  the  canticle  of  the  Lord,  Alleluia,  ceases 
to  be  said  ".  On  the  Saturday  preceding,  the  Roman 
Breviary  notes  that  after  the  "  Benedicamus "  of 
Vespers  two  Alleluias  are  to  be  added,  that  thence- 
forth it  is  to  be  omitted  till  Easter,  and  in  its  place 
"Laua  tibi  Domine"  is  to  be  said  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Office.   Formerly  the  farewell  to  the  ' 
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was  quite  solemn .  In  an  Antiphonarv  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Cornelius  at  Compiegne  we  find  two  special 
antiphons.  Spain  had  a  short  Office  consisting  of  a 
hymn,  chapter,  antiphon,  and  sequence.  Missals 
in  Germany  up  to  the  fifteenth  eentury  had  a  benu- 
tiful  sequence.  In  French  churches  I  hey  sang  t  he 
hymn  "Alleluia,  dulee  parraen"  (Gucranger,  IV,  14) 
which  was  well-known  among  the  Anglo-Saxons 
(Rock,  IV,  69).  The  "Te  Deuin"  is  not  recited  at 
Matins,  except  on  feasts.  The  lessons  of  the  first 
N'octurn  are  taken  from  Genesis,  relating  the  fall  and 
subsequent  misery  of  man  and  thus  giving  a  fit  prep- 
aration for  the  Lenten  season.  In  the  Mass  of 
Sunday  and  ferias  the  Gloria  in  Exeelsis  is  entirely 
omitted.  In  all  Masses  a  Tract  is  added  to  the 
Gradual. 

Rock.  7"Af  Church  of  Our  Father*  (London.  190l>;  American 
KtrL  Ret..  II.  101;  CiHrrcitntr  Chronik  (1S90).  IS;  BlVTBRiM, 
DenktcQr-liukeilrn,  V.  2,  40;  (I  trf  ra  no  Kit,  Annie  Ulurgiqur  (Pali*. 
1870;  tr.  London):  Du  Cixob,  Gl—mnHm:  Nilush,  Kal.  Man. 
titritwflu  ecet..  II  (Innsbruck,  1S07).  13. 

Francis  M 


Septuagint  Version,  the  first  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Old  Testament,  made  into  popular  Greek 
before  the  Christian  era.  This  article  will  treat  of: 
I.  Its  Importance;  II.  Its  Origin:  A.  According  to 
trtulilion;  B.  According  to  the  commonly  accepted  new; 
III.  Its  subsequent  history,  recensions,  manu- 
scripts, and  editions;  IV.  Its  critical,  value; 

IjANUUAOE. 

I.  Historical  Importance  or  the  Septuaqint. 
— The  importance  of  the  Septuagint  Version  is  shown 
by  the  following  considerations:  A.  The  Septuagint 
is  the  most  ancient  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
anil  consequently  is  invaluable  to  critics  for  under- 
standing and  correcting  the  Hebrew  text,  the  latter, 
such  as  it  has  come  down  to  us,  being  the  text  estab- 
lished by  the  Massoretes  in  the  sixth  eentury  a.  d. 
Many  textual  corruptions,  additions,  omissions,  or 
transpositions  must  have  crept  into  the  Hebrew  text 
between  the  third  and  second  centuries  b.c.  and  the 
sixth  and  sevent  h  centuries  of  our  era;  the  MSS.  there- 
fore which  the  Seventy  had  at  their  disposal,  mav  in 
places  have  been  better  than  the  Massoretic  M.SS. 
B.  The  Septuagint  Version  accepted  first  by  the 
Alexandrian  Jews,  and  afterwards  by  all  the  Greek- 
speaking  countries,  helped  to  spread  among  the 
Gentiles  the  idea  and  the  expectation  of  the  Memias, 
and  to  introduce  into  Greek  the  theological  terminol- 
ogy and  concepts  that  made  it  a  most  suitable  instru- 
ment for  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

C.  The  Jews  made  use  of  it  long  before  the  Christian 
Era,  and  in  the  time  of  Christ  it  was  recognized  as  a 
legitimate  text,  and  was  employed  in  Palestine  even 
by  the  rabbis.  The  Apostles  and  Evangelists  utilized 
it  also  and  borrowed  OKI  Testament  citations  from  it, 
es|>eeially  in  regard  to  the  prophecies.  The  Fathers 
and  the  other  ecclesiastical  writers  of  the  early  Church 
drew  upon  it,  either  directly,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Greek  Fathers,  or  indirectly,  like  the  Ijitin  Fathers 
ami  writers  and  others  who  employed  Latin,  Syriac, 
Ethiop  ian,  Arabic  and  Gothic  versions.  It  was  held 
in  high  esteem  by  all,  some  even  believed  it  inspired. 
Coiwequently,  a  knowledge  of  the  Septuagint  helps 
to  a  perfect,  understanding  of  these  literatures. 

D.  At  the  present  time,  the  Septuagint  is  the 
official  text  in  the  Greek  Church,  and  the  ancient 
Latin  \  crsions  used  in  the  Western  Church  were  made 
from  it;  the  earliest  translation  adopted  in  the  Latin 
Church,  the  Veins  Itala,  was  directly  from  the 
>cptuagint:  the  meanings  adopted  in  it,  the  Greek 
names  and  words  employed  (such  as:  Genesis,  Exodus, 
Le%-itieiH  Numbers  {'Aptfuot],  Deuteronomy),  and, 
nnallv  ihe  pronunciation  given  to  the  Hebrew  text, 
passed  very  frequently  into  the  Itala.  and  from  it,  at 
nines,  into  the  Vulgate,  which  not  rarely  gives  signs 
of  the  influence  .if  the  Vetus  Itala;  this' is  especially 


so  in  the  Psalms,  the  Vulgate  translation  being  merely 
the  Vetus  Itala  corrected  by  St.  Jerome  according  to 
the  hexaplar  text  of  the  Septuagint. 

II.  Oriuin  of  the  Septiiaoint. — A.  AratnKng  to 
TrailUum.  The  Septuagint  Version  is  first  mentioned 
in  a  letter  of  Aristcas  to  his  brother  Philocrates. 
Here,  in  substance,  is  what  we  read  of  the  origin  of 
the  version.  Itolemy  II  Philadelphus,  King  of 
Egypt  (284—17)  had  recently  established  a  valuable 
library  at  Alexandria.  He  was  persuaded  by  Demet- 
rius of  Phalarus,  chief  librarian,  to  enrich  it  with  a 
copy  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jcwb.  To  win  the 
good  graces  of  this  people,  Ptolemy,  by  the  advice  of 
Aristcas,  an  officer  of  the  royal  guard,  an  Egyptian  by 
birth  and  a  pagan  by  religion,  emancipated  100,000 
slaves  in  different  parts  of  his  kingdom .  He  t  hen  sent 
delegates,  among  whom  was  Aristcas,  to  Jerusalem  to 
ask  Eleazar,  the  Jewish  high-priest,  to  provide  him 
with  a  copy  of  the  Law,  and  Jews  capable  of  trans- 
lating it  into  Greek.  The  embassy  was  successful:  a 
richly  ornamented  copy  of  the  Law  was  sent  to  him 
and  seventy-two  Israelites,  six  from  each  tribe,  were 
deputed  to  go  to  Egypt  and  carry  out  the  wish  of  the 
king.  They  were  received  with  great  honour  and 
during  seven  days  astonished  everyone  by  the  wisdom 
they  displayed  in  answering  seventy-two  questions 
which  they  Were  asked;  then  they  were  led  into  the 
solitary  island  of  Pharos,  where  they  began  their 
work,  translating  the  Law,  helping  one  another  and 
comparing  their  translations  in  proportion  as  they 
finished  them.  At  the  end  of  seventy-two  days  their 
work  was  completed.  The  translation  was  read  in 
presence  of  the  Jewish  priests,  princes,  and  people  as- 
sembled at  Alexandria,  who  all  recognized  and  praised 
its  perfect  conformity  wit  h  the  Hebrew  original.  The 
king  was  greatly  pleased  with  the  work  and  had  it 
placed  in  the  library. 

Despite  its  legendary  character,  Aristeas'  account 
gained  credence;  Aristobulus  (170-50),  in  a  passage 
preserved  by  Eusebius,  says  that  "through  the  efforts 
of  Demetrius  of  Phalerus  a  complete  translation  of  the 
Jewish  legislation  was  executed  in  the  days  of  Ptol- 
emy"; Aristeas's  story  is  repeated  almost  verbatim 
by  Flavius  Josephus  (Ant.  Jud.,  XII,  ii),  and  sub- 
stantially, with  the  omission  of  Aristeas'  name,  by 
Philo  of  Alexandria  (De  vita  Moysis,  II,  vi).  The 
letter  and  the  story  were  accept cd  as  genuine  by 
many  Fathers  and  ecclesiastical  writers  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century;  other  details  serving  to 
emphasize  the  extraordinary  origin  of  the  version  were 
added  to  Aristeas's  account:  The  seventy-two  inter- 
preters were  inspired  by  God  (Tcrtulhan,  St.  Augu*; 
tine,  the  author  of  the  "Cohortatio  ml  dra'cos 
[Justin?|,  and  others);  in  translating  they  did  not  con- 
sult with  one  another,  they  had  even  been  shut  up  i« 
separate  cells,  either  singly,  or  in  pays,  and  their 
translations  when  compared  were  found  to  agree  en- 
tirely both  as  to  the  sense  and  the  expressions  em- 
ployed with  the  original  text  and  with  rach  other 
(Cohortatio  ad  Gnecos,  St.  lrcna?us,  St.  Clement  01 
Alexandria).    St.  Jerome  rejected  the  story  o\  us. 
cells  as  fabulous  and  untrue  ("Pnrf.  in  l™Ul,"1"\ 
urn";  "Adv.  Hufinum",  II,  xxv)  likewise  the aU*«l 
inspiration  of  the  Septuagint.    finally  the  se%in > 
two  interpreters  translated,  not  onJv  the  five  booM 
of  the  Pentateuch,  but  the  entire  Hebrew  Old  lens 
mcnt.    The  authenticity  of  the  letter  «JgJJ 
question  first  by  Louis  Vive*  (1492-1540) -J™*"** 
at  Louvain  (Ad  S.  August.  Civ.  ?^,Jlv  bv  ^ 
then  by  Jos.  Scaliger  (.1.  1609),  ^."F^unW 
Hody  (d,  1705)  and  Dupin  (d.  1719)  is  now  unncr- 

sallv  denied.  ....      u  ~.r»airilv 

Cri1icvim.-(\)  The  letter  of  Anrteas  is  «*g££ 
apocryphal.    The  writer  who  calls  himself  Ar^e 
and  savs  he  is  a  Greek  ami  a  pagan.  *h?™JZ™tZ the 
work  t  hat  he  is  a  pious,  zealous  Jew :  he  ree»P» 
God  of  the  Jews  as  the  one  true  God;  he  decoarw 
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God  is  the  author  of  the  Mosaic  law;  he  is  an  enthu- 
siastic admirer  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem,  the  Jewish 
land  and  people,  and  its  holy  laws  and  learned  men. 

(2)  The  account  as  given  in  the  letter  must  be  re- 
garded as  fabulous  and  legendary,  at  least  in  several 
parts.  Some  of  the  details,  such  as  the  official  inter- 
vention of  the  king  and  the  high  priest,  the  number 
of  the  seventy-two  translators,  the  seventy-two  ques- 
tions they  had  to  answer,  the  seventy-two  days  they 
took  for  their  work,  are  clearly  arbitrary  assertions; 
it  is  difficult,  moreover,  to  admit  that  the  Alexandrian 
Jews  adopted  for  their  public  worship  a  translation  of 
the  Law,  made  at  the  request  of  a  pagan  king:  lastly, 
the  very  language  of  the  Septuagint  Version  betrays 
in  places  a  rather  imperfect  knowledge  both  of  Hebrew 
and  of  the  topography  of  Palestine,  and  corresponds 
more  closely  with  the  vulgar  idiom  used  at  Alexandria. 
Yet  it  is  not  certain  that  everything  contained  m  the 
letter  is  legendary,  and  scholars  ask  if  there  is  not  a 
historic  foundation  underneath  the  legendary  details. 
Indeed  it  is  likely — as  appears  from  the  peculiar  char- 
acter of  the  language,  as  well  as  from  what  we  know 
of  the  origin  and  history  of  the  version — that  the 
Pentateuch  was  translated  at  Alexandria.  It  seems 
true  also  that  it  dates  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy 


after  the  death  of  Philadelphus,  and  with  a  view  to 
increase  the  authority  of  the  Greek  version  of  the  Law 
would  it  have  been  accepted  so  easily  and  spread 
broadcast,  if  it  had  been  fictitious,  and  if  the  time  of 
the  composition  did  not  correspond  with  the  reality? 
Moreover,  it  is  possible  that  Ptolemy  had  something 
to  do  with  the  preparation  or  publishing  of  the  trans- 
lation, though  how  and  why  cannot  be  determined 
now.  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  his  library 
as  Pseudo-Aristeas  states?  This  is  possible,  but  it 
is  not  proved,  while,  as  will  be  shown  below,  we  can 
very  well  account  for  the  origin  of  the  version  inde- 
pendently of  the  king. 

(3)  The  few  details  which  during  the  course  of  ages 
have  been  added  to  Aristcas's  account  cannot  bo  ac- 
cepted; such  are  the  story  of  the  cells  (St.  Jerome 
explicitly  rejected  this);  the  inspiration  of  the  trans- 
lators, an  opinion  certainly  based  on  the  legend  of  the 
cells;  the  number  of  the  translators,  seventy-two  (see 
below);  the  assertion  that  all  the  Hebrew  books  were 
translated  at  the  same  time.  Aristeas  speaks  of  the 
translation  of  the  Law  (dpwf),  of  the  legislation 
{roi*o8t*la),  of  the  books  of  the  legislator;  now  these 
expressions,  especially  the  last  two.  certainly  mean  the 
Pentateuch,  exclusive  of  the  other  Old-Testament 
books:  and  St.  Jerome  (Comment,  in  Mich.)  says: 
"Joscphus  writes,  and  the  Hebrews  inform  us,  that 
only  the  five  books  of  Moses  were  translated  by  them 
(seventy-two),  and  given  to  King  Ptolemy.  '  Be- 
sides, the  versions  of  the  various  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  differ  bo  much  in  vocabulary',  style,  form, 
and  character,  sometimes  free  and  sometimes  ex- 
tremely literal,  that  they  could  not  be  the  work  of  the 
same  translators.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  these 
divergencies  the  name  of  Septuagint  Version  is  uni- 
versally given  to  the  entire  collection  of  the  Old 
Testament  books  in  the  Greek  Bible  adopted  by  the 
Eastern  Church. 

B.  Origin  according  to  the  commonly  acccjrted  new.— 
As  to  the  Pentateuch  the  following  view  seems  plau- 
sible, and  is  now  commonly  accepted  in  its  broad  lines: 
The  Jews  in  the  last  two  centuries  b.  c.  were  so  nu- 
merous in  Egypt,  especially  at  Alexandria,  that 
at  a  certain  time  they  formed  two-fifths  of  the  entire 
population.  Little  by  little  most  of  them  ceased  to 
use  and  even  forgot  the  Hebrew  language  in  great  part, 
and  there  was  a  danger  of  their  forgetting  the  Law. 
Consequently  it  became  customary  to  interpret  in 
Greek  the  Law  which  was  read  in  the  synagogues,  and 


it  was  quit*  natural  that,  after  a  time,  some  men 
zealous  for  the  Law  should  have  undertaken  to  compile 
a  Greek  Translation  of  the  Pentateuch.  This  hap- 
pened about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  b.c. 
As  to  the  other  Hebrew  books — the  prophetical  and 
historical — it  was  natural  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews, 
making  use  of  the  translated  Pentateuch  in  their 
liturgical  reunions,  should  desire  to  read  the  remain- 
ing books  also  and  hence  Bhould  gradually  have  trans- 
lated all  of  them  into  Greek,  which  had  become  their 
maternal  language;  this  would  be  so  much  the  more 
likely  as  their  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  diminishing 
daily.  It  is  not  possible  to  determine  accurately  the 
precise  time  or  the  occasions  on  which  these  different 
translations  were  made;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  at  least  part  of  t  he  other  books,  that 
is,  the  hagiographies,  existed  in  Greek  before  the  year 
130  B.C.,  as  appears  from  the  prologue  of  Ecelesiasti- 
cus,  which  does  not  date  later  than  that  year.  It  ia 
difficult  also  to  say  where  the  various  translations  were 
made,  the  data  being  so  scanty.  Judging  by  the 
Egyptian  words  and  expressions  occurring  in  the  ver- 
sion, most  of  the  books  must  have  been  translated  in 
Egypt  and  most  likely  at  Alexandria;  Esther  however 
was  translated  at  Jerusalem  (XI,  i). 

Who  were  the  translators  and  how  many?  Is  there 
any  foundation  for  their  number,  seventy  or  seventy- 
two,  as  given  in  the  legendary  account  (Brassac- 
Vigouroux,  n.  105)?  It  seems  impossible  to  decide 
definitively;  the  Talmudists  tell  us  that  the  Penta- 
teuch was  translated  by  five  interpreters  (Sopherim, 
c.  i.).  History  gives  us  no  details;  but  an  examination 
of  the  text  shows  that  in  general  the  authors  were  not 
Palestinian  Jews  called  to  Egypt;  and  differences  of 
terminology,  method,  etc.  prove  clearly  that  the  trans- 
lators were  not  the  same  for  the  different  books.    It  is 

i  earned  < 


impossible  also  to  say  whether  the  work  was  carried  out 
officially  or  was  merely  a  private  undertaking,  as  seems 
to  have  been  the  case  with  Ecclesiasticus;  but  the 
different  books  when  translated  were  soon  put  to- 
gether—the author  of  Ecelesiasticus  knew  the  col- 
lection—  and  were  received  as  official  by  the  Greek- 
speaking  Jews. 

III.  Subsequent  History. — Recension*. — The 
Greek  version,  known  as  the  Septuagint ,  welcomed  by 
the  Alexandrian  Jews,  spread  quickly  throughout  the 
countries  in  which  Greek  was  spoken;  it  was  utilized 
by  different  writers,  and  supplanted  the  original  text 
in  liturgical  services.  Philo  of  Alexandria  used  it  in 
his  writings  and  looked  on  the  translators  as  inspired 
Prophets;  it  was  finally  received  even  by  the  Jews  of 
Palestine,  and  was  employed  notably  by  Josephus, 
the  Palestinian  Jewish  historian.  We  know  also  that 
the  writers  of  the  New  Testament  made  use  of  it, 
borrowing  from  it  most  of  their  citations;  it  became 
the  Old  Testament  of  the  Church  and  was  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  early  Christians  that  several  writers 
and  Fathers  declared  it  to  be  inspired.  The  Chris- 
tians had  recourse  to  it  constantly  in  their  controver- 
sies with  the  Jews,  who  soon  recognized  its  imperfec- 
tions and  finally  rejected  it  in  favour  of  the  Hebrew 
text  or  of  more  literal  translations  (Aquila,  Theodo- 
tion).  _  .         ,  _  . 

Critical  corrections  of  Origen,  Luctan,  and  Hrxych- 
ius,— On  account  of  its  diffusion  among  the  hellenizing 
Jews  and  early  Christians,  copies  of  the  Septuagint 
were  multiplied;  and  as  might  be  expected,  many 
changes,  deliberate  as  well  as  involuntary,  crept  in. 
The  necessity  of  restoring  the  text  as  far  as  possible 
to  its  pristine  purity  was  felt.  The  followmg  is  a 
brief  account  of  the  attempted  corrections:— 

A.  Origen  reproduced  the  Septuagint  text  m  the 
fifth  column  of  his  Hexapla;  marking  with  obeli  the 
texts  that  occurred  in  the  Septuagint  without  being 
in  the  original;  adding  according  to  Theodotion's  ver- 
sion and  distinguishing  with  asterisks  and  metobeli 
the  texts  of  the  original  which  were  not  in  the  Scptua- 
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gint;  adopting  from  the  variants  of  the  Greek  Venrion 
the  text*  which  were  closest  to  the  Hebrew;  and, 
finally,  transposing  the  text  where  the  order  of  the 
Septuagint  did  not  correspond  with  the  Hebrew 
order.  His  recension,  copied  by  Pamphilus  and 
Eusebius,  is  called  the  hexaplar,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  version  previously  employed  and  which  is 
called  the  common,  vulgate,  win},  or  ante-hexaplar. 
It  was  adopted  in  Palest me-.  B.  St.  Lucien,  priest  of 
Antioch  and  martyr,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  published  an  edition  corrected  in  accor." 
with  the  Hebrew;  this  retained  the  name  of 
vulgate  edition,  and  is 
after  its  author.  In  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  it  was  in 
use  at  Constantinople  and  Antioch.  C.  Finally, 
Hesychius,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  published  about  the 
a  new  recension,  employed  chiefly  in 

t. 

(anuacripts.— "The  three  most  celebrate 
of  the  Septuagint  known  are  the  Vatican, 
VaticsW'  (fourth  century) ;  the  Alexandrian,  "Codex 
Alexandrinus"  (fifth  century),  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  London;  and  that  of  Sinai,  "Codex  Sinaiti- 
cus"  (fourth  century),  found  bv  Tischendorf  in  the 
convent  of  Saint  Catherine,  on  Mount  Sinai,  in  1K44 
and  1849,  now  in  part  at  Leipzig  and  in  part  at  St. 
Petersburg;  they  are  all  written  in  uncials.  The 
"Codex  Vaticanus"  is  the  purest  of  the  three;  it 
generally  gives  the  more  ancient  text,  while  the 
"Codex  Alexandrinus"  borrows  much  from  the 
hexaplar  text  and  is  changed  according  to  the  Mas- 
Boretic  rext  (The  "Codex  Vaticanus"  is  referred  to 
by  the  letter  B;  the  "Codex  Alexandrinus"  by  the 
letter  A  and  the  "Codex  Sinaiticus"by  the  first  letter 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  8  or  by  S).  The  Bibliothequo 
Nationale  in  Paris  possesses  also  an  imp. -riant  pa- 
limpsest MS.  of  the  Septuagint,  the  "Codex  Ephrtcmi 
rescriptus"  (designated  bv  the  letter  C),  and  two 
MSS.  of  less  value  (64  and  118),  in  cursives,  one  be- 
longing to  the  tenth  or  eleventh  century  and  the 
other  to  the  thirteenth  (Bacuez  and  Vigouroux, 
12th  ed..  n.  100). 

Printed  Editvm».—k\\  the  printed  editions  of  the 
Septuagint  arc  derived  from  the  three  recensions  men- 
tioned above.  A.  The  editio  pritteep*  is  the  Com- 
plutensian  or  that  of  Alcald.  It  was  from  Origen's 
hexaplar  text;  printed  in  1514— IS,  it  was  not  pub- 
lished till  it  appear"!  in  the  Polvglot  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes  in  1520.  B.  The  Aldine  "edition  (begun  by 
Aldus  Manucius)  appear.  !  at  Venice  in  1518.  The 
text  is  purer  than  that  of  the  Complutensian  edition, 
and  is  closer  to  Codex  B.  The  editor  says  he  collated 
ancient  MSS.  but  does  not  specify  them.  It  has  been 
reprinted  several  times.  C.  The  "most  important  edi- 
tion is  (he  Homan  or  Sixtine,  which  reproduces  the 
"Codex  Vaticanus"  almost  exclusively.  It  was  pub- 
lished under  the  direction  of  Cardinal  Caraffa.  with 
the  help  of  various  savants,  in  1586.  by  the  authority 
of  Sixtus  V,  to  assist  the  revisers  who  were  pre|>aring 
the  Latin  Vulgate  edition  ordered  by  the  Council  of 
Trent.  It  has  become  the  Uilux  net 'ptit*  of  the  Greek 
Old  Testament  and  has  had  many  new  editions,  such 
as  that  of  Holme*  and  Pearsons  (Oxford,  170S-1S27I, 
the  seven  editions  of  Tischendorf,  which  appearc-d  at 
Leipzig  between  lS50and  1XS7,  the  last  two  published 
after  the  death  of  the  author  and  revised  bv  Nestle, 
the  four  editions  of  Swete  (Cambridge,  1SS7-05, 
1001,  1900).  etc.  I).  Gruhc's  edition  was  published 
at  Oxford,  from  1707  to  1720,  and  reproduced,  but 
imperfectly,  the  "Codex  Alexandrinus"  of  London, 
^.r  part  nil  ,,litions,  see  Vigouroux,  "Diet,  de  la 
Bible  .  hit!}  w|q. 

IV.  Ch.ticai.  Value  —  The  Septuagint  Version, 
while  g.vmg  exactly  a*  to  the  form  and  substance 
he  true  rnse  of  the  Sacred  Books,  differs  neverthe- 
less eonsidenihly  from  our  present  Hebrew 


nortance  and  are  only  matters  of  interpretation. 
They  may  be  thus  classified:  Some  result  from  the 
translators  having  had  at  their  disposal  Hebrew 
recensions  differing  from  those  which  were  known  to 
the  Massoretes;  sometimes  the  texts  varied,  at  others 
the  texts  were  identical,  but  they  were  read  in  different 
order.  Other  discrepancies  are  due  to  the  translators 
personally;  not  to  speak  of  the  influence  exerted  on 
their  work  by  their  methods  of  interpretation,  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  the  work,  their  greater  or  less 
knowledge  of  Greek  and  Hebrew,  they  now  and  then 
translated  differently  from  the  Massoretes,  because 
they  read  the  texts  differently;  that  was  natural,  for, 
Hebrew  being  written  in  square  characters,  and  certain 
consonants  being  very  similar  in  form,  it  was  easy  to 
confound  them  occasionally  and  so  give  an  erroneous 
translation;  moreover,  their  Hebrew  text  being 
written  without  any  spacing  between  the  various 
words,  they  could  easily  make  a  mistake  in  the 
separation  of  the  words;  finally,  as  the  Hebrew  text 
at  their  disposal  contained  no  vowels,  they  might 
supply  different  vowels  from  those  used  later  by  the 
Massoretes.  Again,  we  must  not  think  that  we  haveX 
at  present  the  Greek  text  exactly  as  it  was  written 
by  the  translators;  the  frequent  transcriptions  during 
the  early  centuries,  as  well  as  the  corrections  awl  edi- 
tions of'Origen,  Luc.ian,  and  Hesychius  impaired  the 
purity  of  the  text  :  voluntarily  or  involuntarily  the 
copyists  allowed  many  texlual  corruptions,  transposi- 
tions, additions,  and  omissions  to  creep  into  the  prim- 
itive text  of  the  Septuagint.  In  particular  we  may 
note  the  addition  of  parallel  passages,  explanatory 
notes,  or  double  translations  causes!  by  marginal 
notes.  On  this  consult  Diet,  de  la  Bible,  art.  cit.,  and 
Swete,  "An  Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament  in 
Greek". 

Language.— Everyone  admits  that  the  Septuagint 
Version  was  made  in  popular  Greek,  the 
fcdXfirrM.  But  is  the  Greek  of  the  Old  Testament 
a  special  idiom?  Many  authorities  assert  that  ittf, 
though  they  disagree  as  to  its  real  character.  The 
"Diet,  de  la  Bible",  s.  v.  Gnc  hiUique,  asserts  that 
it  was  "the  hebraieizing  Greek  spoken  by  the  Jewish 
communitv  at  Alexandria",  the  popular  Greek  of 
Alexandria  "with  a  very  large  admixture  of  Hebra- 
icisms".  The  same  dictionary,  s.  v.  Septanie,  men- 
tions the  more  recent  opinion  of  Deissmann  that  the 
Greek  of  the  Septuagint  is  merelv  the  ordinary 
vernacular  Greek,  the  pure  totH  of  the  time.  Deiss- 
mann bases  his  theory  on  the  perfect  resemblance  ol 
the  language  of  the  Septuagint  and  that  of  the 
papyri  and  the  inscriptions  of  the  same  age;  he 
believes  that  the  syntactical  peculiarities  of  the  hep- 
tuagint,  which  at  first  sight  seem  to  favour  the  theory 
of  a  special  language,  a  hebraieizing  Greek,  are 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Septuagint 
is  a  Greek  translation  of  Hebrew  books. 

Hodt.  [>,  bibliurum  Uztitm.  on^Wifcw.  ***&?J!7&. 
St-Vtmvint  upon  ihr  Prog,'**  of  rhrtMluin^y  iCnmhnJitr 

(Pari,.  15100):  Trochos.  U  Sa.ntr  BM;  •"'^.f^'tpS") 
UobkkTW.*  Smith.  <H.I  Te*amtnt  in  tK»  Jr,r,J>  I  h«rr*  una 
Bn,ric»emcnt  WWi»«-  (Pari,.   I  WO):  *™™***»S-d£ 
.Sprarluwhxthtl.rhr  H,,tn\Ut  lumn*  «.«»         *?PrtJSri-  \n*M. 


r.ftrn  :ur  ErkHrune  d„  n,urnTef>mrnt.  '  ^  Wfir  J^*V^»"«*« 
lirtt.ni*,*tht*  «.>."'..«■*  in  Hcaienr^pMif  /"J 
Tnr.J-iic  uwl  Ktrcht  i  )r<l  «1. 


Is-hv,;  Swmc.  .in  Inlro-liUium  lo 
((••■mbml«r.   1900);  Viaocsorx. 
Pnri»,  I  SOS! 


U'il>««.  ISWI  -  *  ""r  U\P**. 

mSmm  in* 

is..^imt  7"*' 

K..r  th-  l.ttcr  at  Ph.-u.1- A rL-le*..  »e 


 morew  text. 

The*.,  discrepancies,  however,  are  not  of  great  im-    \L.  «  SSSSm 


of  Ari*~u.  <>n   \pprnh*  to  an  Intro-lurtwn  '"'YJ^rm  >I»'«<* 

ilV^J^\^  .tioon  of  th,  -  ?«2Kf2 
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(Romp.  1857);  Tin.  HKNoosr.  lV/«.  Tr^am^um  .„„ 

*  ,D      -»«pn«H?in*  (4to  ed.  Cambridge,  lllOO). 

A.  Vander  Heeren. 
Sepulchre,  The  Holy.  See  Holy  Sepulchre. 
Sequence.   See  Prose. 

'n,SeKaJe.T?  ^^"'^i  Archdiocese  of,  in  Bosnia, 
h.i  »/Sl,th^  ^"'th  of  ««  Church  in  Bosnia  mm 
blighted  and  stunted  by  Arianism  and  the  disturb! 
ancea  caused  by  the  wandering  of  t  he  nations.  Irrc- 

On<.nta|  To  ^  .      fort  pe/^t 

of  the  popidatwn  are  Greek  Orthodox,  calling  them- 
selves Servians,  and  their  religion  and  Kage 

SSf^S^}  ft"  e^r,,est,timc8  the  Church  of 
Uinst  opposed  the  Bogomiles,  a  branch  of  the 
Manicha-ans  who,  varying  as  to  time  and  place,  dress 
and  nomenclature  are  well  nigh  a  historical  puzzle. 
They  have  been  called  Paulicians,  Phundaites,  Encra- 

Bulgarian  priest,  Bogomiles.  They  were  verv  numer- 
ous in  Bosnia,  as  w  proven  by  the  great  number  of 
Bogomile  graves.   From  1292  onwards  the  Franciscan 
iks  co-operated  with  the  secular  clergy  in  attend- 
to  the  needs  of  the  faithful, 
fhen  in  1463  Stephan  Tomasevid,  the  last  native 
sovereign  of  Bosnia,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Turks 
and  decapitated,  there  were  many  Catholics  who  in 
order  to  save  their  possessions,  renounced  their  faith 
and  became  Mohammedans  (now  known  as  "Begs") 
Nearly  all  the  Bogomiles  became  Mohammedans  at 
the  same  tune,  and  the  few  who  remained  true  to  their 
faith  were  degraded  to  the  position  of  "rayahs"  i  e 
*erfs  possessing  no  civil  rights.  The  Catholic  Church 
of  Bosnia  suffered  the  most  severe  of  hardships  during 
the  succeeding  four  centuries.  The  faithful  lost  their 
possessions,  and  might  not,  without  the  Sultan's  per- 
mission, build  themselves  even  a  hut,  much  less  a 
church.   From  1683  onwards,  repeated  inhuman  op- 
pressions drove  them  frequently  to  have  recourse  to 
amis,  but  each  time  only  to  make  their  position  worse 
than  before.    The  Franciscan  Friars  alone  saved  the 
Church  in  Bosnia.    They  disguised  themselves  as 
1  urks  and  were  addressed  bv  the  Catholics  as  uiaci 
(uncle).    ()ft,.„  they  were  compelled  to  hold  services 
and  to  bury  their  dead  at  night  in  the  woods  and 


M^JC*  I*  mSB^SIS^  t"  V"™"»»9  dtrlMen.  unoar. 
(Gri       v"eJ.?1909)PCN'nOAN'  *«"»  «*-3fiS 

COlestin  Wolfsoruber. 
See  Sabina,  Saojt. 
See  Bonaventore,  Saint. 
See  Friars  Minor,  Order  of. 

f^*rl}Phlm'.~~Th(' name-  a  Hebrew  masculine  plural 
form,  designates  a  special  class  of  heavenly  attendant 

±^±^ir^J^y         these  Jgelic  brin£ 

m  Isaias's  description 


Saint. 
Seraphic  Doctor. 
Seraphic  Order. 


caves.  They  lived  in  the  direst  poverty  and  very 
many  of  them  became  martyrs.  The  old  people  in- 
structed the  younger  generation  during  the  winter 
months  in  the  catechism,  and  during  Lent  the  Fran- 
ciscans examined  the  pupils.  Nearly  all  Catholics 
in  Itosnia  bore  a  cross  tattooed  on  breast  or  hand. 

he  subjection  of  the  Bosnian  people  to  the  House 
of  Habsburg  marks  the  beginning  of  its  growth  in  reli- 
gion and  in  culture.  In  1878  the  European  powers 
charged  Austria-Hungary  with  the  military  govern- 
ment of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  in  190S  these 
,,.ncB  P»rt  of  the  empire.  In 

I«M  Bis  Apostolic  Majesty  fonned  the  ecclesiastical 
pirn  nice  of  Serajevo,  and  appointed  as  archbishop 
J.  Si. -idler,  professor  of  theology  at  Agram.  Native 
Franciscans  wen-  elevated  to  the  sees  of  Mostar  and 
Banjalika.  The  Society  of  Jesus  took  overS  has 
retained  charge  of  the  seminary  for  priests  in  Sera  e vo* 
which  supplies  the  entire  province,  and  in  Travnik 

whi:htfrV^nU^r>Kf°r  V  the  of 
J ;h«  h  is  frequent,^  by  pupils  of  all  religions.  The 

Franciscans  maintain  two  schools  of  six  classes  each 

for  the  preparation  of  the  young  postulanuTof  the 

wiff^tsri^frnT  hM  m'°°°  Cath0lic8' 
*>«..«..  Land  nd  Uui,  ( V  it-  nn a,  1 MV4 ) ;  N *k AOCHuionSsa^ 


are  distinctly  mentioned  onlv 

of  his.call  to  the  propheticj  ofa™^  *7ga) 
In  a  vision  of  deep  spiritual  import  grant Yhul  in 
SSST^i1^  the  "visible3  real ri« fS£ 

bohzed  by  the  outward  forms  of  Yahweh's  dwelW 
ft*  £ >*  ■ ft",  £  ministers,  etc.   While  he  3 
gazing  before  the  priest's  court,  there  arose  before  him 
an  august  virion  of  Yahweh  sitting  on  the  throne™ 
His  glory. ,  On  each  side  of  the  tluone  stood  myster- 
ious guardians,  each  supplied  with  six  wings:  two  to 
b«I -  them  up,  two  veiling  their  faces,  and  two  cover- 
ing their  feet,  now  naked,  as  became  priestly  sen-fee 
in  the  presence  o  the  Almighty.  His  highest  sen™ 
they  were  there  to  minister  to  Him  and  proclaim  His 
glory,  each  calling  tp  the  other:  "Holy,  holy,  holv 
Yahweh  of  hosts;  all  the  earth  is  full  of  His  glorv^ 
fiiesc  were^scraphim,  one  of  whom  flew  towards  Isaias 
having  in  his  hand  a  live  coal  which  he  had  taken 

S^iSf  52jf«  ?nd  witLh  w^ich  he  t™«*ed  «^d  purified 
the  Prophet's  hps,  that  henceforth  these  might  be 
consecrated  to  the  utterances  of  inspiration  Such 
in  substance,  is  Isaias's  symbolical  vision  from  which 
may  be  inferred  all  that  Sacred  Scripture  discloses 
concerning  the  seraphim.   Although  described  under 
a  human  form,  with  faces,  hands,  and  feet  (Is.,  vi 
2,  6),  they  are  undoubtedly  existing  spiritual  beingi 
corresponding  to  their  name,  and  not  mere  svmbofic 
representations  as  is  often  asserted  by  advanced 
Protestant  scholars.    Then-  number  is  considerable 
as  they  appear  around  the  heavenly  throne  in  a  double 
choir  and  the  volume  of  their  chorus  is  such  that  the 
sound  shakes  the  foundations  of  the  palace.  They  are 
distinct  from  the  cherubim  who  carry  or  veil  God,  and 
show  the  presence  of  His  glory  in  the  earthly  sanc- 
tuary, whilst  the  seraphim  stand  before  God  as  minis- 
tering servants  in  the  heavenly  court.   Their  name 
too,  nemphim,  distinguishes  them  from  the  cherubim, 
although  it  is  confessedly  difficult  to  obtain  from  the 
single  Scriptural  passage  wherein  these  beings  are 
mentioned  a  clear  conception  of  its  precise  meaning 
The  name  is  oftentimes  derived  from  the  Hebrew  verb 
sOrtph  ("to  consume  with  fire"), and  this  etymology 
is  very  probable  because  of  its  accordance  with  Isa. 
vi,  6,  where  one  of  the  seraphim  is  represented  as 
carrying  celestial  fire  from  the  altar  to  purify  the 
Prophet's  hps.  Many  scholars  prefer  to  derive  it  from 
the  Hebrew  noun  »araph,  "a  fiery  and  flying  serpent" 
spoken  of  in  Num.,  xxi,  6;  Isa.,  xiv,  29,  and  the  brazen 
image  of  which  stood  in  the  Temple  in  Isaias's  time 
(IV  Kings,  xyiii,  4);  but  it  is  plain  that  no  trace  of 
such  serpentine  form  appears  in  Isaias's  description 
of  the  seraphim.    Still  less  probable  are  the  views 
propounded  of  late  by  certain  critics  and  connecting 
the  Biblical  seraphim  with  the  Babylonian  Sharrapu, 
a  name  for  Nergal,  the  fire-god,  or  with  the  Egyptian 
griffins  {»brif)  which  are  j)laced  at  Beni-Hassan  as 
guardians  of  graves.  The  seraphim  are  mentioned  at 
least  twice  in  the  Book  of  Enoch  (lxi,  10;  lxxi,  7) 
together  with  and  distinctly  from  the  cherubim.'  In 
Christian  theologj-,  the  seraphim  occupy  with  the 
cherubim  the  highest  rank  in  the  celestial  hierarchy 
(see  Cherubim),  while  in  the  liturgy  (To  Deum; 
Preface  of  the  Mass)  they  arc  represented  as  repeat-' 
ing  the  Trisagion  exactly  as  in  Isa.,  vi. 

Commentaries  on  Itniat:  'Knabensauk*  (Pari*.  1887)-  D«- 
utmch  itt.  Edinburgh,  1890);  ' 
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1900):  Conbajiim 
,t:  Oehijcb  (tr. 
IH95);  ' 


Francis  E.  Gigot. 


was  employed  »  »  ^K"Vrayer  an<l  other  pious 

ss  S  gferi 

Order  of  Fnars  S""***^?^ 

guished  from  the  first  by  gjg"™  Sch  toward*  the 

and  obedience  as  well  M > chanty ,  JJ^^otion  to 

Kr  knew  no  bounds.    Be  wa  jP™"  Seruphin 
BlepcKi  Euehanst  ar£  to  OurUd£  BWg  » 
was  endowed  with  the  gift  «  ^ta  and  prophecy. 

t9W>         Ferdinand  Heckmann. 


of  which  one  was ,00  the  Son gV* ™% 
Holy  Ghost  (P.  G-.^'^-Tnd  Jitraordinary  do- 
a  man  of  peat  purity^ of  »nd  .',  £hola*t.cus'\  or 
quence.  St.  Jerome  calls .him  a  sen  ^ 
Scholar,  and  Bay.  that  1 he  wro to^rww^  and 
Mill falhWIM,  another  on  The  work 

many  useful  letters  to  different  P«™"*  ^«  .micha>an8 
S  Psalms  is  lost;  the  °"  "CW 

was  published  from  the  eoUto  PJW'0  Jwith 
(1725)  by  Migne  (R  O.  J^^^ent,  by 
ihe  add&onof  »  rtgSrohJTlB94,  PP. 
Brinkmann   (Berhner  »'^n"2SSos  one  to  a  cer- 


BEST* 


CattarmaColonna.  She* .as  brougni   p  ^ 
her  maternal  uncle,  Martin  v.  in ^» 
married  Alexander  Sforxa,        °' a  .Ussolute 
afterwards  her  husband  gave  himselt  up  w  a  «« 
&    M  the  efforts  of  ^^ZlS^T-tSS 
in  vain.   Instead,  he  heaped  insults ^and ill m 
noon  her,  and  even  attempted  YluTvlSn^wit 
forced  her  to  enter  the  convent  of  the 

,..,;s  beatified  bv  Benedict  XIV  in  T?.T.7riT«Ti 
b"c»*  on  9  September  throughout  the  Franciscan 


on  the  aipmy  w  «« ;:V£;^~i.,lter  (Pitra,  "Analec  a 
fragment  of  h«  twen  ^th.rd  hUer  ^  ^  ^ 

aacra",  II.  P  "fJF  '[^  and  a  letter  on  the 

Syriac  Pitra,  op  c,H^™,hH«hed  in  1898  by  Wob- 
Ff  her  ^^^SVScSSa  of  Jura  - 

gTon"  of  which £erap.on jsj ^^^^the  discovery 
or  redactor.   Though  »me  »»^ute^ 
of  this  work  to  Wobbcrmin  its  ten  n  periodical, 
published  in  1894  by  P^£TJ"±Z§1$£^ 

Paulov  in  the  furty  prayers,  eighteen 

This  euchologion  WS*™^^  to T  baptism  and 
of  which  refer  to  ^nrders  two  to  the  anoint- 

oonfirrnation,  three  to  Holy or  dm U  o  ^ 
ing  of  the  sick,  ^d^ff^  ii'their  proper  liturgical 

euehologton  is  a  most  hopOTtont  9-^f  ^  century. 
history  of  the  W  \^?JSg?$^gZ 

n<*«.il»»*!'  1898).  Brioktv** .  ■>  Kirrh,nff**f*. 

Urewb  m  lrd'  JZ  (Pure..  1M01)  . 


(1894). 
n.     11.  fa.-e.:n,  (Uip««: 

(Goth..  1900  ;  BATingt. 


Seraplon,  Saint.  Bishop  of  Thmuis  to  LOT 

SSte^e^rBis^T^ 

EeHbS^nd^ 
In  TWi  St  Athimasius  sent  him  and  four  otner 
QnSian  bishops  on  an  embassy  to  Emperor _  Cxm- 
rtantius  (337-6  )  that  thev  might  pleatl  on  hu.  bchid 
fflStaSthe  elUes  which  the  Ar*»  hadJoij£ 
aRiiinst  him.  Arapion  was^dennwl  of  h»at» 
359  bv  tl.-orge,  «he  anti-Patriarch  of  Alexan drm,  and 
£nt  mto  exit  hence  the  title  » ConftW ' J^Terred 
utx,n  hin»  by  St.  Jerome  and  the  Ro"J «n  M" « » 
(21  March).   Between  the  years  3SS-02  Bfc.  Atbana- 

sitis  .uhln-ssiil  t,.  him  a  letter  on  the  death  o(  Anus 
(P.  t-..,  XXV,  085-90)  and  four  dogmatic  episuee, 


Seraplon,  Bishop  of  Antjoch  C l^f  ^  ^  ^ 
«SS  W^t'SS ^  Pnvatf  letter 
Eusebiius  (Hist,  eccl.,  V  \ ^nHus  acainst  the  Montan- 
1  to  Caricus  and  Pontius  agai  r>ommnus, 
"  bS ise  axldresscd  to  a  .^"c^tianit y 
imerf  persecution  abandoned^  tir  yl 
^of  "Jewish  wdl-worshiP   tgJSf  te  S, 


FoTttoerroTrf""  ^ted  to  BU 

12V  a  work  on  the  Dow  ic  Go*Pf'J •  v  0f  Rhossu^r in 
pS« ^  in  which  the  Christian  ^n'U,c^racter  of  *J 
gfi'S  warne.1  of  the  Sernpinn 

Gospel-  These  bShe  says  it  u  P^ 

whichEuscbniswa«^ua^ed,«> 

able  that  others  wen- 
two  rfiort  ext 
jebohk.  Dt  ' 

Rrliquit  tatr* 
XIII  ( 


*  447-62:  rUas*«.  t»«- W 

Patrick  J-  He^y 


U  Diocmb  of  (o«  S'"." A'ciquii»l«; 


SfiS&SKn1  Au?i'  190?V  The  diocraan  territory 
of  £t  "r?1  Wth  •  P°P«J«fion  (Catholic) 

pnrate,    .50  parishes;    145  churches  and  chajwls. 

hi  £T?k  £ 8e7luV  "2th  81)0111  ^.OOO  inhabitants, 
™*  S  tSSS.  (including  an  imposing  cathedral 
erected  1844-00);  boa*  Is  a  seminary  with  160 
atudente;  affords i  good  educational  facilities— 
notably  in  technical  branches;  and  supports  hospital* 
an  orphan  asylum  lazaretto,  and  foundling  home! 
•Sisters  of  Mercy,  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  and  of  the 
Congregation  of  Picpus  are  active 

Ann.  Pont.  Caih.  (1010):    La  I'rorinaa  Krl.riA.ti~.  ft.-, 


1895).  xi.  xviii,  201, 
Rome,  1910);  W 
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in  Caltolira 
(Freiburg, 

P.  J.  MacAcley. 
Sergeant,  John,  b.  at  Barrow-upon-Humber,  Lin- 

fSS¥h/I5c.*uin  ASS3-1  d- in  1710'  not-  **  Dodd  ^rts,  in 
1/07  (MS.  "Obituary  of  the  Old  Chapter").  He 
was  son  of  v>  dliam  Sergeant,  a  yeoman,  and  was  edu- 
cated as  an  Anglican  at  St  .  John's  College,  Cambridge 
graduating  in  1642-3.    Being  appointed  secretary  to 
Bishop  Morton  of  Durham,  he  was  employed  in  patris- 
tic and  historical  researches  which  resulted  in  his  con- 
version.   He  then  went  to  the  English  College,  Lis- 
bon, where  he  studied  theology  and  was  ordained 
P"™1  (24  Feb.,  1630).    He  taught  humanities  till 
1  (>•>-,  when  he  became  procurator  and  prefect  of 
studies.    In  1653  he  was  recalled  to  the  English  mis- 
sion, where  he  made  many  convert*;  but  the  year  fol- 
lowing he  returned  to  Lisbon  to  resume  his  former 
offices  and  to  teach  philosophy.    In  1655  the  chapter, 
recognizing  his  unusual  ability,  elected  him  a  canon 
and  appointed  him  secretary.    Eor  the  next  twenty 
Zf*f»  he  was  actively  engaged  in  controversy  with 
Stillingfleet,  Tillotson,  and  other  Anglican  divines, 
also  with  the  Catholic  theologians  who  opjwscd  the 
views  of  Thomas  Blacklow.    At  the  time  of  the  Oates 
riot  he  entered  into  communication  with  the  Privy 
Council,  which  greatly  scandalized  the  Catholics,  but 
some  of  the  incidents  which  happened  suggest  that  his 
mind  was  unbalanced  at  the  time.    He  avoided  arrest 
bv  passing  as  a  physician  under  the  names  of  Dodd, 
Holland,  and  Smith.    His  peculiar  temperament, 
which  always  made  him  difficult  to  work  with,  in- 
creased in  his  later  years,  and  he  fell  into  a  state  of 
nervous  irritation,  saying  and  writing  things  which 
caused  great  offence  and  pain,  even  to  his  friends. 
He  was  a  voluminous  writer,  leaving  over  fifty  works, 
either  published  or  in  MS.    His  chief  writings  are: 
'.schism  Disarm'd"  (Paris,  1655);    "Schism  Dis- 
'(1.(i57>;    "Vindication  of  Benedict  XII.'s 
Bull    (Pans,  165!));  "Reflections  upon  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  and  Allegiance"  (1661);   "Statera  Ap- 
(,k)ndon.'  1661  J;  "Tradidi  Vobis"  (London, 
1062  ;      .Sure-looting  in  Christianity"  (London, 
UMj.))  a  system  of  controversy,  for  which  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Peter  Talbot,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  in 


Edwin  Burton. 

Sergeant,  Richard,  Venerable,  English  martyr 
executed  at  Tyburn,  20  April,  1586.  He 
ably  a  younger  son  of  Thomas  Sergeant  of^Stone 
Gloucestershire  by  Katherinc,  daughter  of  Joh^ ?Trye 
o  IJardwick     He  took  his  degree  at  Oxford  (S  f3! 

a x%  )julvdi^JvedHat  the  Hlish  CoU'*i 
Reims  (4  Anil  idfrjZ,  °rdVifd.  -ubdeacon  at 

U. .fart Ma-  on  21  April,  &  flAflBtftfS 
September  He  was  indicted  at  the  Old  Bailev  C17 
Apnl,  1586)  as  Richard  Lea  alim  Ixmge.  With  him 
was  condemned  and  suffered  Venerable  VVi  lliam  nl 

at  the  English  College,  Re  ins,  on  28  M«v  iVi't  ,.nH 
Bs^a Pri0St  8 tW  Kri™ catLSS '(JlSkS? 
T  k  '  irh°.m8?nuWaa  «»ted  in  the  house  of  Roger^ 
Line,  husband  of  the  martyr  Anne  Line  (a  v )  in 
Bishopegate  St.  Without,  while  saving  Moi2  Both 

•a-  mSH  Mm?  ffi  rrv&&  fsfr 

258;   Pollkk.  Bnaluh  Martyr*  l5Si-'^'    "  " ■■    -  1  - 
(London.  1008),  129;  Cart.  R,t.  C 


in  Hoc.  rubl..  «i  (London.  1885) 
<r*  I. SSi-lttoS   in   Cart.  *«, 
:.  Sor.,  ll  (London.  1900).  249.  255. 

John  B.  Wainewright. 


efence  of  which  Sergeant  wrote  several  pamphlets; 

,miu  •  '?JUa^  ofI- the  ,?°,nan  Catbofie  kith'' 

(luMO;  "rai  h  Vindicated"  (Louvain,  1667);  "Rea- 

n^rt.^'11!'0''^1672'1   "Error  Non-plust" 
(16/3),      Methodus  Compendiosa  "  (Paris,  1674)- 
Clypeus  Septemplex"  (Paris.  1677),  a  defence  of  his' 
J^tni^ifl  K:.  ,?.80r'7  °f  "Catnolic  otters"  in  replv 
[VST  <m'  16t?7^):  "Method  to  Sci- 

ence   (London,  K.Ob) ;  a  scries  of  works  against  Car- 

169S)  Non  lltra"  (Ix>ndon.  169S);  "Raillen'de^ 
farted  by  Calm  Reason  "  (London,  1699);  "AhSrS 
of  the  Imnsactions  relating  to  the  English  Secular 
lergy  (Ix)ndon,  1706) ;  other  pamphlet*  relating  to 
the  chapter,  some  of  which,  with  replies  thereto 
were  suppressed  by  the  orders  of  the  chapter  There 

18  m^^piTifL%t:^ish  Co,lc«5e- Li8bon 


SergiopoUs,  a  titular  sec  in  Augusta  Euphratensie 
suffragan  of  Hierapolis.    Under  its  native  name 
Rhesapha,  it  figures  in  Ptolemy,  V,  xiv    19-  as 
Rwapa  m  the  "Tabula  Peutinger.";  as  Rosjifa  in  the 
Notitia  digmtatum"  (edit«l  by  Bocking,  p.  88),  the 
latter  locates  in  it  the  equity  pramoti  indigej  i.  e. 
the  natives  promoted  to  Roman  Knighthood  This 
name  signifies  m  Arabic  causeway,  paved  or  flashed 
road,  and  a  military  mentioned  by  Sterrett  (Cornus 
insenpt.  latin.,  Ill,  6719)  who  calls  the  town  Strata 
Diocletiana.    Procopius  also  (De  bello  pers.,  II,  i,  6) 
Bpeaks  of  a  region  called  Strata  (see  Clermont- 
Ganneau,  "La  voie  romaine  de  Palmyre  a  Resapha" 
and  "Resapha  et  la  Strata  Diocletiana"  in  "Rccueil 
dareheol  orientale",  IV,  69-74,  112).    It  is  com- 
monly admitted  that  Resapha  is  identical  with  the 
Reseph  (IV  Kings,  xix,  12;  Is.,  xxxvii.  12)  which  the 
envoys  of  Sennacherib  to  King  Ezechias  mentioned 
as  having  recently  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Assyrians;  the  name  occurs  also  several  times  in  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  under  the  forms  Rasaappa, 
RAsappa,  or  Rasapi   and  a  certain  number  of  its 
Assyrian  governors  from  839  to  737  B.  c.  are  known. 
I  he  town  was  then  an  important  commercial  centre 
[Sehrader,  "Keilinschriften  und  Geschichteforschung" 
(Giessen,  1878),  167,  199].    At  Rosapha  in  the  reign 
of  Maximian  the  soldier  Sergius,  after  whom  the  town 
was  officially  named,  was  martyred  on  7  Oct. ;  Rosapha 
contained  a  Roman  fortress  at  that  time.    Its  first 
bishop  was  appointed  shortly  after  431  by  John  of 
Antioeh,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan of  Hierapolis,  on  whom  that  church  had  till  then 
depended,  for  he  had,  he  declared  Bpent  three  hun- 
dred pounds  of  gold  on  it  (Mansi,  "Concil.  collectio", 
V,  915,  9-13).    A  little  later  Marianus  of  Rhosapha 
assisted  at  the  Council  of  Antioeh  (Mansi,  op.  cit. 
VII,  325).    The  metropolis  of  Sergiopolis  with  five 
suffragan  sees  figures  in  the  "Notitia  episcopatuum " 
of  Antioeh  in  the  sixth  century  ("Echosd'Orient",  X, 
145).    It  had  obtained  this  title  from  Emperor  Anas- 
tasius   I  (491-518).  according  to  a  contemporary 
(Cramer,   "Anecdote",  11,  12,  109);  at  the  fifth 
general  council  (553)  Abraham  signed  as  metropoli- 
tan (Mansi,  op.  cit.,  LX,  390).   The  favours  of  Anae- 
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tasius  obtained  for  the  town  the  name  of  Anastasiopo- 
lis,  which  it  still  n-tained  at  the  beginning  of  the 
seventh  century  (GeUer,  "Georgii  Cyprii  Deacriptio 
orbia  romani",  45).  We  may  mention  also  Bishop 
Candidus,  who,  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  the  town  by 
Shah  Choaroea,  (543),  ransomed  1200  captives  for  two 
hundred  pounds  of  gold  (Procopiua,  "  Dc  bello  pcre." 
II,  5,  20),  and  the  metropolitan  Simeon  in  1093 
("Echos  d'Orient",  III,  238);  thia  proves  that 
Christianity  continued  to  exist  even  under  Mussul- 
man domination.  Procopiua  ("De  axnnciia",  II, 
ix),  deacribea  at  length  the  ramparts  and  buildings 
erected  there  by  Justinian.  The  walls  of  Reaapha 
which  are  still  well  preserved  are  over  1600  feet  in 
length  and  about  1000  feet  in  width;  round  or  square 
towers  were  erected  about  every  hundred  feet; 
there  are  also  ruins  of  a  church  with  three  apses. 

Halifax.  A  n  extract  of  the  Journals  of  two  eoyanee  ...  of  A  leppa 
to  Tadmor  in  Philosophical  Trantattione.  XIX  (Oxford.  1003),  100. 
140-2;  La  Ql'ias,  Orient  ehrietianue,  II,  051;  Waddikoton, 
Inecriptiont  de  (trie*  et  ti'Arie  Uinevre,  flOO;  A nalerta  boUandiana. 
XIV,  373-05;  Fiujom  in  Diet.  He  la  Bible,  a.  v.  Reteph;  Chapot 
in  Bulletin  de  correepondancx  helUnime,  XXVII.  280-01:  Idem. 
U  fronttire  de  VBuphntt  (Paria.  1007).  328-332. 

S.  Vailhe. 

Sergius  and  Bacchus,  martyrs,  d.  in  the  Diocle- 
tian persecution  in  Cade-Syria  about  303.  Their 
martyrdom  is  well  authenticated  by  the  earliest  mar- 
tyro  logic*)  and  by  the  early  veneration  paid  them,  as 
well  as  by  such  historians  as  Theodoret.  They  were 
officers  of  the  troops  on  the  frontier,  Scrgius  being 
primicr •:,  and  Bacchus  secundaria*.  According  to 
the  legend,  they  were  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  Casar 
Maximianus  on  account  of  their  bravery,  but  this  fa- 
vour was  turned  into  hat«  when  they  acknowledged 
their  Christian  faith.  When  examined  under  torture 
they  were  beaten  so  severely  with  thongs  that  Bacchus 
died  under  the  blows.  Sergius,  though,  had  much 
more  suffering  to  endure;  among  other  tortures,  as  the 
legend  relates,  he  had  to  run  eighteen  miles  in  shoes 
which  were  covered  on  the  soles  with  sharp-pointed 
nails  that  pierced  through  to  the  foot.  He  was  finally 
beheaded.  The  burial-place  of  Sergius  and  Bacchus 
was  pointed  out  in  the  city  of  Resaph;  in  honour  of 
Sergius  the  Emperor  Justinian  changed  the  name  of 
the  city  to  Sergiopolis  and  made  it  the  see  of  an  arch- 
diocese. Justinian  also  built  churches  in  honour  of 
Sergius  at  Constantinople  and  Acre;  the  one  at  Con- 
stantinople, now  a  mosque,  is  a  great  work  of  Byzan- 
tine art.  In  the  East,  Sergius  and  Hacchus  were  uni- 
versally honoured.  Since  the  seventh  century  they 
have  a  celebrated  church  at  Rome.  Christian  art  rep- 
resents the  two  saints  as  soldiere  in  military  garb  with 
branches  of  palm  in  their  hands.  Their  feast  is  ob- 
served on  7  October.  The  Church  calendar  gives  the 
two  saints  Marccllus  and  Apuleius  on  the  same  day  as 
Sergius  and  Bacchus.  They  are  said  to  have  been 
converted  to  Christianity  by  the  miracles  of  St.  Peter. 
According  to  the  "  Martyrologium  Romanum",  they 
suffered  martyrdom  sewn  after  the  deaths  of  Sts.  Peter 
and  Paul  and  were  buried  near  Rome.  Their  exist- 
ing Acts  are  not  genuine  and  agree  to  a  great  extent 
with  those  of  Sts.  N'ereus  and  Aehilleus.  The  vener- 
ation of  the  two  saints  is  very  old.  A  mass  is  assigned 
to  them  in  the  "Sacramentarium"  of  Pope  Gelasius. 

Analerta  BMtndiana.  XIV  (1WJ5I.  373  305;  Art*  SS..  ()rt- 
ot»T.  III.  H33-H3;  Bihtinhre*  havioomphirn  Uititui  (Hrusarla, 
IHOS-IOOO),  \\fr2-  HMirthtea  haguwraphira  grtea  (2nd  «-d.. 
la  T  •  ,,n09j-  220-30;  cf.  for  Martvllu.  anrl  Apulriua :  Acta 
fix..  October,  III.  82f>-32;  BibliotKeen  hagiogr,  lot..  7WI. 

K lumens  Loffler. 


J  I,  Saint,  Pope  (087-701).  date  of  birth 
unknown;  consecrated  probahlvon  15  Dec..  687;  d.  8 
S<>pi  7m  While  Pope  Onion  lay  dying,  the  archdea- 
con I  ascal  offerer!  the  exarch  a  large  sum  to  bring 
ahout  his  election  as  his  successor.  Through  the  ex- 
arch s  influence  the  archdeacon  was  accordingly  elected 
by  a  number  of  people;  about  the  same  time  another 


faction  elected  the  archpriest  Theodore.  The  mass  of 
clergy  and  people,  however,  aet  them  both  aside  and 
chose  Sergius,  who  was  duly  consecrated.  Sergius,  the 
son  of  Tiberius,  was  a  native  of  Antioch;  he  was 
educated  in  Sicily,  and  ordained  by  Leo  II.  The 
new  pope  had  numerous  relations  with  England  and 
the  English.  He  received  Csdwaila,  King  of  tho 
West  Saxons,  and  baptized  him  (089);  and,  as  he 
died  in  Rome,  caused  him  to  be  buried  in  St.  Peter's. 
He  ordered  St.  Wilfrid  to  be  restored  to  his  see, 
greatly  favoured  St.  Aldhelm,  Abbot  of  Malmeabury, 
and  is  credited  with  endeavouring  to  secure  the  Vener- 
able Bede  as  his  adviser.  Finally  he  consecrated  the 
Englishman  Willibrord  bishop,  and  sent  him  to  preach 
Christianity  to  the  Frisians.  The  cruel  Emperor 
Justinian  wanted  him  to  sign  the  decrees  of  the  so- 
called  Quiniaext  or  Trullan  Council  of  692,  in  which  the 
Greeks  allowed  priests  and  deacons  to  keep  the  wives 
they  had  married  before  their  ordination,  and  which 
aimed  at  placing  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  on 
a  level  with  the  Pojx;  of  Rome.  When  Sergius  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  this  synod,  the  emperor  sent 
an  officer  to  bring  him  to  Constantinople.  But  the 
people  protected  the  pope,  and  Justinian  himself  was 
soon  afterwards  deposed  (695).  Sergius  succeeded 
in  extinguishing  ihc  last  remnants  of  the  Schism  of 
tho  Three  Chapters  in  Aquileia.  He  repaired  and 
adorned  many  basilicas,  added  the  Agnus  Dei  to 
the  Mass,  and  instituted  procesBions  to  various 
churches. 

Liber  Pontifienlie.  ed.  Drmwx*,  I  (Paris,  18MI).  371  aqq.; 
Hirt.Lt,  Met.  of  the  CouneiU.  V  (tr..  E  linburgh,  1804),  221  win  ; 
Rao*,  //mi.  eeciee.,  V;  Pailus  I>iACOstra.  De  art.  Unopo.,  VI; 
HonoxiN,  Italy  and  Her  header*.  VI  (Oxford.  1S05),  352 
Mask.  Lire*  af  Uu  Pop*,.  I  (London,  1002).  U,  77  «jq. 

Horace  K.  Mann. 

Sergius  II,  Pope,  date  of  birth  unknown;  conse- 
crated in  844,  apparently  in^  Januar 


847.  He 


and  belonged  to  a 


familv  which  gave  two  other  popes  to  the  Church 
Educated  in  the 


ized  by  several  popes, 
priest  of  the  Church 


.,  he  was  patron- 
_  ordained  Cardinal- 
.  of  Sta.  Martin  and  Sylves- 
ter by  Paschal.  Under  Gregory  IV,  whom  he 
succeeded,  he  became  archpriest.  At  a  preliminary 
meeting  to  designate  a  successor  to  Gregory,  trie 
name  of  Scrgius  was  accepted  by  the  majority;  but  a 
mob  endeavoured  by  force  to  place  a  deacon.  John, 
upon  the  |>ontincal  throne.  He  was,  however, 
shut  up  in  a  monastery,  and  Sergius  was  duly  con- 
secrated. From  one  obviously  very  partial  edition 
of  the  "Liber  Pontificalia"  it  would  appear  that 
Sergius,  owing  to  devotion  to  the  p  easurea  of  the 
table,  had  no  taste  for  business,  and  ^trusted  the 
management  of  affairs  to  his  brother  Benedict, 
and  that,  owing  to  attacks  of  gout  he  was  heiph* 
in  bodv  and  irritable  in  mind.  His  brother  usurped 
all  power,  and  made  Ihe  getting  of  money  h»  «•» 
concern.  As  all  this  is  in  sharp  contrari -with  the 
character  given  to  Sergius  by  the  other  ed.not  s 
the  "Liber Pontificalia  "there can be  no ^blifcwj 
itagroasexaggeration.  AsSergiuswas, «/'<™d?Pu JJ 
election,  consecrated  without  any  reference ilO  the 
Emperor  I/jthaire,  the  latter  was  indignan t,  an.  s ni 
his  son  Louis  with  an  army  to  examine  into  hn  « 

ity  of  the  elect.on  ""tSf* 
ing  Louis,  whom  he  crowned  King,  "ul  .  the 

would  not  take  an  oath  of  fealty.   He  ateo  mad » tg 
king's  adviser.  Drogo.  Bishop  gf  Mct^hw  fcgew 
France  and  Germany  (844).    Before  he  d  ed  h« «i 
nessed  a  terrible  raid  of  the  Saracens  on  the  Rom 
territory  (846).  which  nearly  rwult^  m  the  capture 
of  the  City.    Despite  the  resistance  of 
the  foreigners  at  Rome,  the  1»MM  ,v 
basilicas  of  St.  Peter  and  St  ^"^R^ 
prevented  bv  its  strong  walls  from  P  '^'"'"^lics 
itself.  Churches,  aqueducts,  and  the  Lateran 
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were  improved  by  Sergiufl,  who,  on  his  death, 
buried  in  St.  Peter's. 

Libtr  Pontifitalit.  ed.  Duch use,  II,  86  *Q<1  ;  varioua  »nnaU  in 
Mon.  derm,  lift.:  Strip!.,  I;  the  Leittn  of  Hinemar  of  Reims  in 
P.  J...  I,  126.  andof  Hkkoitm  himself  in  Mon,  Germ,  HuL:  Bpp., 
V.  583;  DticHEaNB,  The  Beginningt  of  the  Temporal  Sonreignty  of 
the  Pope*  (London.  1008).  13S  «qq.;  Mann,  Uni  of  the  Pop—  in 
At  early  Middle  Age*.  If  (London.  1906).  232  «qq. 

Horace  K.  Mann. 

Sergius  III,  Pope,  date  of  birth  unknown:  con- 
secrated 29  Jan..  904;  d.  14  April,  911.  lie  was 
a  Roman  of  noble  birth  and  the  son  of  Benedict. 
Ho  became  a  strong  upholder  of  the  party  opposed 
to  Pope  Formosus;  as  this  party  was  not  ultimately 
successful,  the  writings  of  its  supporters,  if  they  ever 
existed,  have  perished.  Hence,  unfortunately,  most 
of  our  knowledge  of  Sergius  is  derived  from  his  op- 
ponents. Thus  it  is  by  an  enemy  that  we  are  told 
that  Sergius  was  made  Bishop  of  Caere  by  Formosus 
in  order  that  he  might  never  become  Bishop  of  Rome. 
However,  he  seems  to  have  ceased  to  act  as  a  bishop 
after  the  death  of  Formosus,  and  was  put  forward. as 
a  candidate  for  the  papacy  in  898.  Failing  to  secure 
election,  he  retired,  apparently  to  Alberie,  Count  of 
Spoleto.  Disgusted  at  the  violent,  usurpation  of  the 
papal  throne  by  Christopher,  the  Romans  threw  him 
into  prison,  and  invited  Sergius  to  take  his  place. 
Sergius  at  once  declared  the  ordinations  conferred  by 
Formosus  null;  but  that  he  put  his  two  predecessors 
to  death,  and  by  illicit  relations  with  Marozia  had 
a  son,  who  was  afterwards  John  XI,  must  be  regarded 
as  highly  doubtful.  These  assertions  arc  only  made 
bv  bitter  or  ill-informed  adversaries,  and  are  incon- 
sistent with  what  is  said  of  him  by  respectable  con- 
temporaries. He  protected  Archbishop  John  of 
Ravenna  against  the  Count  of  Istria,  and  confirmed 
the  establishment  of  a  number  of  new  sees  in  Eng- 
land. Because  he  opposed  the  errors  of  the  Greeks, 
they  struck  his  name  from  the  diptyehs,  but  he 
showed  his  good  sense  in  declaring  valid  the  fourth 
marriage  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Leo  VI.  Sergius 
completely  restored  the  Lateran  Basilica,  but  he  was 
buried  in  St.  Peter's. 

Liber  Pontif.,  II.  230;  Lettere  of  Sergiutm  P.  /...CXXXI:  Lritert 
of  St.  Xiehodu  I,  the  Myetie  in  I. urns.  Court/..  IX.  1246  «qqj 
Fedble,  Rieereh*  per  la  ttoria  di  Roma  t  d'l  papain  net  teeoio  X 
in  Arrhieio  Rom.  di  ttoria  pat.  (1910),  177  nqq.;  Mann.  Utt* 
of  the  Pope,  in  the  early  Middle  Age,,  IV  (St.  LouU,  1910),  1198QO, 

Horace  K.  Mann. 

Sergius  IV,  Pope,  date  of  birth  unknown;  con- 
secrated about  31  July,  1009;  d.  12  May,  1012. 
Peter  Pig's  Snout  (Bucca  Porci)  was  the  son  of  Peter 
the  shoemaker,  of  the  ninth  region  of  Rome  (Pina), 
and  before  he  became  Sergius  IV  had  been  bishop  of 
Albano  (1004-9).  He  checked  the  power  of  the  Pa- 
trician, John  Crescentius,  who  dominated  Rome  by 
strengthening  the  party  in  favour  of  the  Germans. 
Little  is  known  of  the  doings  of  Sergius  except  that  by 
grants  of  privilege,  the  papyrus  originals  of  some  of 
which  still  exist,  he  exempted  several  monasteries 
from  episcopal  jurisdiction.  Though  his  own  tem- 
poral power  was  small,  various  nobles  placed  their 
lands  under  his  protection.  He  showed  himself  a 
great  friend  of  the  poor  in  a  time  of  famine,  and  was 
buried  in  the  Lateran  Baseilica. 

Liber  Pontifiaitit.  II,  267;  Letter*.  Privilege-"  of  Sergiu»,  in 
P.  L„  CXXXIX;  Mann.  /.ire.  of  the  Pope*  in  the  early  Middle 
Ayr.,  \  (Si.  LouU.  1HKI).  143  iq. 

Horace  Mann. 
8ergius,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople.  See 

MoNOTHELITIflM  AND  MoNOTHELITKS. 

Seripando,  Girolamo,  Italian  theologian  and  car- 
dinal, b.  at  Troja  (  Apulia),  ti  May.  1493;  d.  at  Trent. 
17  March,  1503.  He  was  of  noble  birt  h,  and  intended 
by  his  parents  for  the  lef?al  profession.  After  their 
death,  however,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  entered 
the  Augustinian  Order,  at  Vitcrbo,  where  he 


the  study  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  to  that  of  philosophy 
and  theology.  After  a  short  stay  in  Rome,  whither 
he  had  been  called  by  his  superior  general,  he  was  ap- 
pointed lecturer  at  Siena  (1515),  professor  of  theology 
at  Bologna  (1517),  and  vicar-general  (1532),  which 
last  charge  he  filled  with  great  credit  for  two  years. 
He  won  such  reputation  for  eloquence  by  his  dis- 
courses in  the  principal  cities  of  Italy,  that  the 
Emperor  Charles  V  often  made  it  a  point  to  be 
present  at  his  sermons.  Elected  superior  general  in 
1539,  he  governed  for  twelve  years,  with  singular  pru- 
dence, zeal,  and  piety.  He  attended  (1546)  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Council  of  Trent,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  bv  his  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  text  of  Holy 
Writ,  and  also  by  his  peculiar  views  concerning  orig- 
inal sin  and  justification.  Paul  III  sent  him  asliis  le- 
gate to  the  emperor  and  to  the  King  of  France,  after 
which  mission  he  was  offered  the  Bishopric  of  Aquila. 
Seripando  not  only  declined  this  dignity,  but  even  re- 
signed his  charge  of  superior  general  (1551),  and  with- 
drew into  a  small  convent,  from  the  retirement  of 
which  he  was  called  (1553)  on  a  mission  from  the  city 
of  Naples  to  Charles  V.  Upon  completion  he  was  ap- 
pointed Archbishop  of  Salerno.  He  proved  a  zealous 
and  efficient  pastor.  A  few  years  later  ( 1 56 1 )  Pius  1 V 
made  him  cardinal  and  second  legate  of  the  Holy  See 
at  the  Council  of  Trent.  U|>on  the  deat  h  of  Cardinal 
Gonzaga,  he  became  first  president  of  the  same  Coun- 
cil. Seripando  was  an  elegant  and  prolific  writer,  and 
a  vigorous  controversialist,  rather  than  an  orator. 
The  following  are  his  principal  published  works: 
"Novas  constitutiones  ordinis  S.  Augustini"  (Venice, 
1549);  "Oratio  in  funerc  Caroli  V  imperatoris"  (Na- 
ples. 1559);  "Prediche  sopra  il  simbolo  degli  Apostoli. 
etc.1'  (Venice,  1567);  "  Commentarius  in  D.  Pauh 
epistolam  ad  Galatas"  (Venice,  1569);  "Commen- 
taria  in  D.  Pauli  cpistolas  ad  Romanos  et  ad  Gala- 
tas" (Naples,  1601);  "De  arte  orandi"  (Lyons, 
1670);  and  several  of  his  letters,  included  by  Lago- 
marsini  in  "Poggiani  epist.  et  orationcs"  (Rome, 
1762). 


Annul,  tttl.  ( 
•t*dt.  1768), 


Francis  E.  Gigot. 


Sermon.  See  Ho&uletics. 

Serous  d'Agincourt,  Jean- Baptists- Looib- 
Georoe,  b.  at  Beauvais,  5  April,  1730;  d.  at  Rome,  24 
September,  1814.  He  was  a  descendant  of  the  counts 
of  Namur.  He  entered  the  French  cavalry  while  a 
young  man,  but  soon  resigned  in  order  to  devote  him- 
self to  his  family.  Louis  XV  appointed  him  collector 
of  the  taxes.  A  disciple  of  Count  de  Caylus,  the 
archaeologist,  in  1777  he  visited  England,  Belgium, 
Holland,  and  a  part  of  Germany;  in  1778  he  went  to 
Italy,  where  he  devoted  himself  particularly  to  the 
study  of  the  Catacombs  of  Rome.  He  formed  the 
plan  of  imitating  for  Christian  art  the  work  which 
Winkelmann  had  done  for  ancient  art,  and  of  studying 
Christian  art  from  its  antiquity  up  to  the  Renaissance. 
"  i  task,  in  which  Ixiuis  XVI  was  also  interested, 
far  from  being  finished  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
„.ing  the  Revolution,  d'Agincourt's  property  had 
been  confiscated:  however,  during  the  Empire,  the 
sale  of  his  work  brought  the  distinguished  archaeolo- 
gist once  more  into  comfortable  circumstances. 
D'Agincourt  lacked  Winkelmann's  critical  acumen. 
The  reproductions  published  in  his  "Histoiro  de 
I'art"  are  imperfect  and  at  times  even  altered.  He 
took  the  paintings  from  the  walls  of  the  Catacombs 
and  in  this  wav  often  caused  their  destruction.  His 
work  is  entitled:  "Histoirc  de  l'art  par  les  monu- 
ments, depuis  sa  decadence  au  IV™  sieclc  jusqu'  a, 
son  renouvellement  au  XVI™"  (Paris,  1S25). 

I  (P«rU.  1907),  15 
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AuneANDRO,  b.  at  S.  Giovanni  in  Marin- 
nano,  near  ltimini,  31  Oct.,  1823;  (L  it  Fiesolc,  22 
Feb.,  1885.  His  early  education  was  received  at 
Rimini  f  rom  the  brothers  Speranza,  priests.  H  in  classi- 
cal studies  be  made  at  the  College  of  the  Scolopians 
at  Urbino,  of  which  the  distinguished  Latin  scholar, 
Father  Angelo  Bonuccelli,  was  the  rector.  He  entered 
their  novitiate  at  Florence,  30  Nov.,  1838.  From 
1840-43  he  studied  philosophy  and  the  exact  sciences 
at  the  Ximenian  College  and  observatory,  whose  rec- 
tor, the  able  astronomer  and  geodete,  Father  Gio- 
vanni Inghirami,  was  at  the  same  time  professor  of 
higher  mathematics  and  astronomy.  Scrpieri  was 
only  twenty  years  old  when  he  was  appointed  in- 
structor in  mathematics  and  philosophy  at  the  col- 
lege of  Siena.  Here  he  became  known  as  a  model 
teacher  on  account  of  his  lucid  style  of  exposition,  his 
eloquence,  and  his  affable  manners.  In  Nov.,  1846, 
his  superior  appointed  him  professor  of  philosophy 
and  physics  at  the  college  of  Urbino,  while  two  months 
later  the  Papal  Government  called  him  also  to  the 
chair  of  physics  in  the  university  of  the  same  citv. 
On  27  Aug.,  1848,  he  was  ordained  priest  and  in  Nov 
1857,  he  became  rector  of  the  college.  He  continued 
in  this  position  and  acted  at  the  same  time  as  pro- 
■  until  1884,  when  the  municipal  authorities  no- 


both  in  the  primary  schools  and  in  the  colleges,  invit- 
ing him  however  to  remain  as  professor.  This  unjust 
decree  caused  him  and  his  colleagues  to  give  up  their 
positions  at  the  college.  The  sorrow  caused  by  this 
event  had  an  almost  fatal  effect  upon  his  health,  which 
had  not  been  good  for  some  time.  Appointed  to  the 
rectorship  of  the  Collegio  della  Badia  Fiesolana,  he 
died  in  the  following  year  after  a  short  illness. 

Serpicri's  chief  merits  as  an  astronomer  lay  in  the 
observation  of  shooting  stars.  His  first  treatise  on 
this  subject  dates  from  1847  in  the  "  Annali  di  fisica  c 
chimica1'  of  Maiocchi.  In  August,  1850,  he  discov- 
ered that  the  August  meteors  originate  in  a  radiant 
not  far  removed  from  y  Pcrsei  (hence  "  Perseids  ".  Ann. 
di  Tortolino,  1850).  In  the  same  year  he  established 
an  otwervatory  at  Urbino,  and  thereafter  published 
regularly  in  his  monthly-bulletin  the  results  of  his  me- 
teoric observat  ions.  These  were  of  great  assistance 
to  Sehiaparelli  in  the  formulation  of  his  theory  on  the 
shooting  stars.  Scrpieri  himself  expressed  some  in- 
teresting views  on  this  subject  in  his  bulletin  in  1867. 
Urged  by  Father  Secchi.  he  went  to  Rcggio  in  Cala- 
bria to  observe  the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  in  1870,  and 
to  ascertain  with  exactness  the  northern  limit  of  the 
of  totality.  The  coronal  streamers  of  the  sun 
during  the  eclipse  he  declared  to  be  sun 
ised  by  the  electrical  influence  of  the  earth 
and  other  planets  on  the  sun  (Rendic,  1st.  I>omb., 
1871).  When  .Sehiaparelli  called  his  attention  to  the 
magnificent  work  by  the  American,  George  Jones, 
comprising  328  drawings  of  the  zodiacal  light  as  ob- 
served at  different  times  and  from  different  places 
(published  at  Washington  at  the  expense  of  the  Gov- 
ernment), he  at  once  submitted  it  to  a  searching 
analysis.  This  led  him  to  his  theory,  in  which  he  ex- 
plains this  phenomenon  as  light  of  the  earth  produced 
and  maint  aincd  in  t  he  at  mosphere  bv  special  solar  radi- 
al ions  ("La  luee  zodiaeale  studiata  nelle  osserv.  <ti  li. 
Jones  '138pp.  in  "  Mem.  Soe.  Spettr.  Ital. ",  1K76-S1). 

Scrpieri's  greatest  achievements  are  in  the  field  of 
seismology-.  His  study  of  the  earthquake  of  12 
March,  ls73,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  de  Rossi,  a  model  of 
scientific  analysis.  In  this  he  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  concept  of  the  seismic  radiant.  The  so- 
OUtod  premonition  on  the  part  of  animals  he  explains 
ny  MH!  hypothesis  of  a  prcci-ding  electrical  disturb- 
ance.   His  master-work  is  hi*  study  on  the  earth- 

uT  ,  .°f  17  nn<l  ,S  N,Iirrh-  ls","  which  CMWd 
great  devastation  in  his  horn,-  city  and  in  other 
Plates,    m  this  study  he  embodies  240  documents 


coming  from  100  different  places,  and  in  it  his  theory 
of  radiants  is  proved  in  a  striking  manner.  He  also 
wrote  two  memoranda  on  the  terrible  catastrophe  of 
Casamicciola.  His  complete  seiBmological  studies, 
for  which  he  received  the  gold  medal  at  the  General 
Italian  Exposition  at  Turin  (1884),  were  republished 
in  1889  by  P.  G.  Giovanozzi.  Among  his  works  on 
physics  must  be  mentioned:  a  study  on  the  pendulum 
of  Foucault  (Ann.  Tortolini,  1851)";  a  treatise  on  the 
simultaneous  transmission  of  opposing  electric  cur- 
rents in  the  same  wire  (Corr.  sc.  di  Roma,  1855),  a 
lecture  on  the  unity  of  natural  forces  (La  forxa  e  le 
sue  trasformazioni,  1868).  His  work  on  the  electric 
■ntial  ("II  potenziale  elettrico",  171  pp.,  Milan, 
!),  is  noted  tor  its  system,  clearness,  and  concise- 
It  has  been  translated  into  German  by  Rcich- 
(Vicnna,  1884).    His  last  work,  on  absolute 


Milan,  1884), 


measures  ("Le  misurc  aasolute 


and  into  German  (Vienna,  1885). 

GtoVAXOUl.  Drlla  Vita  t  ,U0U  Seritti  di  Altuandro  Srrpi/ri 
dttU  Scuole  Pit  (Florence.  1887),  134  pp-;  Alrttandro  Srrmm, 
D.S.P.,  Seritti  titmologin  nuotnmmtt  ratralti  r  fmtMiatii  da  0. 
Gioranotti,  DirtUort  drlF  O—matario  XimmiaHO  (Flormw, 
1888-Sfl):  Poooendoeft.  Biogr.  liu.  Hand**,.,  iii,  18W,  «.  v. 

J.  Stein. 

Serra,  JcnIfero,  b.  at  Petra,  Island  of  Majorca, 
24  Nov.,  1713;  d.  at  Monterey,  California,  28  Aug., 
1784.  On  14  Sept.,  1730,  he  entered  the  Franciscan 
Order.  For  his  proficiency  in  studies  he  was  ap- 
pointed lector  of  philosophy  before  his  ordination 
to  the  priesthood.  Later  he  received  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Theology  from  the  Lullian  University 
at  Palma,  where  he  also  occupied  the  Duns 
Scot us  chair  of  philosophy  until  he  joined  the  mis- 
sionary college  of  San  Fernando,  Mexico  (1749). 
While  travelling  on  foot  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  capi- 
tal, he  injured  his  leg  in  such  a  way  that  he  suffered 
from  it  throughout  his  life,  though  he  continued  to 
make  his  journeys  on  foot  whenever  possible.  At  his 
own  request  he  was  assigned  to  the  Sierra  Gorda  In- 
dian Missions  some  thirty  leagues  north  of  Queretaro. 
He  served  there  for  nine  years,  part  of  the  time  as 
superior,  learned  the  language  of  the  Pamc  Indians, 
and  translated  the  catechism  into  their  language. 
Recalled  to  Mexico,  he  became  famous  as  a  most  fer- 
vent and  effective  preacher  of  missions.  His  zeal  fre- 
quently led  him  to  employ  extraordinary  means  in 
order  to  move  the  jieople  to  penance.  He  would 
pound  his  breast  with  a  stone  while  in  the  pulpit, 
scourge  himself,  or  apply  a  lighted  torch  to  his  bare 
chest.  In  1767  he  was  appointed  superior  oi  a  band 
of  fifteen  Franciscans  for  the  Indian  Missions _o 
Lower  California.  Early  in  1709  he  accompanied 
Portola's  land  expedition  to  Upper  California.  Un 
the  way  (14  Mav)  he  established  the  Mission  San 
Fernando  dc  Velicata.  Lower  California  He  ar- 
rived at  San  Diego  on  1  July,  and  on  16  July  founded 
the  first  of  the  twenty-one  California  missions  which 
accomplished  the  conversions  of  all  the  natives  on  trie 
coast  as  far  as  Sonoma  in  the  north.  I 
lished  by  Father  Serra  or  during  his  mlminustrat  on 
were  San  Carlos  (3  June,  1770):  ^i"1An,"nnK>1(u^ 
July,  1771);  San  Gabriel  (8  Sept..  1771)5  *»™J 
Obispo  (1  Sept.,  1772);  San  Francisco  deAsis  (80eU 
1776);  San  Juan  Capistrano  (1  Nov..  1-  4 
Clara  (12  Jan.,  1777);  San  Buenaven  ura  31 March; 
1782).  He  was  also  present  at  the  t«™*"*$  ™ 
presidio  of  Santa  Barbara  (21  April.  1« 82),  and 
prevented  from  locating  the  mission  then-  at 
only  through  the  animosity  of  ^['3^. 
Neve.  Difficulties  with  Pedro  Fagc*.  the _m  )»«£ . 
commander,  eomiH.ll.il  Father  Serra  in  ""J",^ 
the  ease  lM  fore  Viceroy  Bueareli.  At  the  eapiw  £ 
Mexico,  by  order  of  the  viceroy,  he  drew  v 


 — ' 


Wesentacrfn"  in  thirty-two  articles.  Every- 
tour*  "hT,hW°  m.m0r 3°mUL IS?  dwidod  ^  his?a- 
^778^  ™£  T^  l°t  Cf110™^  )**  ^  1774. 
sLrJmLt  trSZS*  th-  facult7  to  ^minister  the 
hacrament  of  Confirmation.    AJft*r  he  hud  exercised 

±*£f«?  f°r  '^^.^vernorxXevedirect^hm^ 
nd  admmistering  the  sacrament  until  he  rou  d 

l  refrained  and  then  Viceroy  Majorga  gave  in- 

s  riJhSf  ^n*06.^  that  ^ther  Se/ra  wafw?th?n 
his  right*.  During  the  remaining  three  years  of  h£ 
hfe  he  once  more  visited  the  missions  fronf.San  Diego 

^  i.  rant  ,T',8?  hunilmi  miK  in  order  to  con- 
firm all  who  had  been  baptized.  He  suffered  in- 
tensely from  his  crippled  leg  and  from  his  cheat  yet 
he  would  use  no  remedies.  He  confirmed  53OT »  ner- 
f  "fiTj0*  w,th1bu,t  fcw  exception*,  were  Indians  con- 
\erted  during  the  fourteen  years  from  1770  Besides 
extraonlinary  fortitude,  hi«  most  conspicuous  virtu™ 
were  insatiable  sea  ,  love  of  mortification,  sdf-K  f 
and  absolute  confidence  in  Cod.  His  executive  dSfc 
wri,™  rT  efIKH,l,l!l>'  noticed  by  non-Catholic 
ul    n '  i        ?*e?m1jn  his  memory  is  held 

by  an  classes  in  California  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  Mrs.  S.anford,  not  a  cSthoIi^had  a 
granite  monument  erected  to  him  at  Monterey  \ 
bronze  statue  of  heroic  size  represent  him  as'  the 
apostolic  preacher  in  Colden  Cate  Park,  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  1884  the  Legislature  of  California  pass^l  a 
concurrent  resolution  making  29  August  of  th^year, 
the  centennial  of  Father  Hern's  burial,  a  legal  holiday 
Of  his  writings  many  letters  and  other  documents  are 
extant.  I  he  principal  ones  are  his  "Diario"  of  the 
journey  from  Wo  to  San  Diego,  which  was  pub- 
ished  in  "Out  W  (March  to  June,  1902),  and  the 
Keprcscntacion"  before  mentioned. 

lvZt™»rl*J*>CU,t  'i?J?  California  (Son  Fram-aco,  177-1): 

\'n-  "■  V-  Juntpero  .Vrr<i  (Mexiro  City.  17S7);  SnnUi  Barhara 
MgriM  Arrh.re.;  .San  Carta,  Mi,Hon  RrtorJ,  E^oiurWr 
TtVwS^t  """J™™  of  California.  I  (San  FVmnrim. "m*)- 

Lh  s  -,1^'''  franrt.rnn*  in  California  (Harbor  Spring*,' 
lw,  Vt  ":  H*N™°".  Hilary  of  California.  I  iSnn  Krahri™ 
1HM»);  Catholic  Churrh  in  California    II  fSnn  F™n" 

IMS);  James,      and  Our  «./«,  (.W  Y«k,  mST 

Zephtrin  Exoelhardt. 
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of  Thessalonica,  remaining  so  probably  until  the 
hSmU»CentU^'  *h«pE"»«n  IllyVicum  was  removed 
from  Itoman  jurisdiction  and  attached  to  the  Patri- 
archate of  Constantinople.  It  figures  in  the  "Not hue 
opiscopatuum"  as  an  autoccphalous  arehdooSe as 

suffragan*  55  ^™  aroetropolitan  see  without 
KKhrS  r^K.8,ii1  'j£  status  for  the  Greeks. 
Dihiiops,  but  a  much  more  comp  etc  list  is  riven  in 

ajs  aer  i  lief,  sa^ss^ 

other  titulars  was  Nicetas,  formerly  a  deaeo?  of  St 

oTfc^0^^'  n°f^  a?d  «ven,ually  MX4tan' 
Z  "eragf  (Pontus),  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  ce™ 

■cL*   i    V*  a  pr?ljfic„ wntcr  («»  Krumbacher 
^by^ant.  Litt."  (Munich,  1897),  Uff2£ 

i2",fqq-  21?  ^V. ,587'  Un^r  Michael  I'£ 

etropohtan  °l  Serrae  whosc  name  is  un- 
In  u?.  m  among  the  advocates  of  union  with  Rom". 

2l?VJfSS?  bTaVle  of  Constantinople 

under  the  name  of  Maximus.    Eubcl,  "Hierarchia 

me^ri^^^  V  I'-473'  mentions  Two  Larin 
^SESPtt^&S^&E*  m  1225  and  Pontius  in  1358 

SjOTH.  piet.  ofGrerk  and  Raman  <;««,„  .  «.  v  Sirt*    Mm  Tv»^.* 


ZtiUehrift.  IITimJ! 
S.  PETRinilS. 


Series  is  now 


of  Mary.  See  Servttes,  Order  or. 
Sflrrants  of  the.  Most  Blessed  Sacrament 

CoNGRBOATioN  of  the,  an  order  of  nuns,  foTuaded 
by  the  Venerable  Pierre-Julien  Eymard  (n  *  )  in 
1858,  assisted  by  Mother  Margaret  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament,  with  the  authorization  of  Mgr  Morlot 
Archbishop  of  Pans.  A  Decree  of  Pius  IX  (21  Julv 
1871)  canomcally  erected  it  into  a  reUgious  con- 
gregation, and  on  8  May,  1885,  Leo  XIII  approved 
the  constitutions.  The  aim  of  the  society  is  to 
render  'before  aU  else  solemn  and  perpetual  adora- 

lT?li°mPUI  ^  i™?*  Chri8t-  abid'ng  periH-tually 
in  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  for  the 
love  of  men"  "The  Congregation  of  the  Servants 
of  the  Most  Blessed j  Sacrament  devote  themselves 
wi  th  all  their  souls  and  all  their  strength  to  propagate 
this  same  worship  of  adoration  and  love  in  the  world 
especially  by  means  of  'The  People's  Eucharistic* 
League  in  tne :  way  that  was  erected  by  a  Rescript 
of  August  2,  1872  (Bishops  and  Regulars),  by  Re- 
treats of  Adoration,  and  the  work  of  the  worsnip  of 
I"  "lv  ncuespont,    Jesus  Christ";  that  is,  by  work  for  Door  chnrchn« 

k  foUowers  at  Serrae,  and!  well  as  by  catechetical  3*^7^1^^  to 
Paulus  after  his  victory  at  poor  or  Ignorant  adults.  Each  sister  is  required  to 
ation  from  Perseus.  Thecitv    make  three  adorations  in  the  twen^-fouTHr?  of 

which  two  are  in  the  day  and  one  at  night.  The 
Divine  Office  is  said  in  choir.    The  community  is 
contemplative   and  cloistered.    The  mother-house 
is  at  Angers,  France.    The  congregation  has  houses 
at  Lyons  (Prance),  founded  29  June,  1874:  Paris 
founded  1  May,  1876;  Binche  (Belgium),  founded" 
1 1  November,  1894.    In  October,  1903,  at  the  request 
of  Mgr  Labrecque,  Bishop  of  Chieoutimi,  a  house  was 
established  at  Chieoutimi  on  the  banks  of  the 
Saguenay.    The  first  exposition  took  place  on  22 
October,  1903,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Sisters  of  Good 
Counsel,  who  for  several  months  extended  hospi- 
tality  to  the  newly-nrrived   community.    On  25 
March,  1906,  it  took  possession  of  a  new  convent  and 
on  18  June,  1909,  the  chapel  of  the  Eucharistic 
Heart  of  Jesus  was  consecrated.    Canada  has  now 
its  novitiate.    The  community  numbers  thirteen 
professed  of  the  perpetual  vows,  and  fifteen  novices. 


j,  titular  metropolitan  see  in  Macedonia 

mriT^IT00^'  ScJThtt**'  18  ca,l<,<1  Siri8  *>y  Herodotiw 
(Vill  i  15),  Sirac  by  'I  ltus  Livius  (XLV,  iv).  Inscrip- 
tions show  the  official  spelling  to  have  been  Sirrha  or 
.sirrhae;  the  form  Serrhac  prevailed  during  the 
Kvsantine  period  (Hieroclcs,  639,  10;  Stephanius 
Byzaiitius,  s.  v.).  The  city,  now  called  in  Turkish 
JV-ns  is  m  Eastern  Macedonia,  about  forty-three 
miles  north-east  of  Salonica  in  the  plain  of  Strymon. 
on  the  last  outpost*  of  the  mountains  which  bound 

Y,?,".       "ort •»-«»»;  t  f>n  his  return  to  the  HeUespont 
Aerxes  left  some  of  his  sir1- 
here  also  P.  .Emilius  Pau.ua,  Wler  nis  ' 
i  ydna,  receive,!  a  deputation  from  Perseus.  Thc'citv 
BvSnl  rU  •  in'I>ortance   under  the 

and  r  m  'he  wa«?Lagainst  the  Sen-ians 

and  Bulgars.    It  was  captured  by  the  latter  in  1206 
MM ,t"rKi.hy       Km,H.ror  John  Dukas  in  1245. 
Later  the  N-rvian,  Krai  Stephen  Dushan,  captured 
it  '"turn  was  crowned  there  in  1345,  est  ah  ishoda 

S^SfcS  ""/'a1  °J that  of  gWtiuni,  and  marr  ed 
S      r''(  ^ndron,eu8  II.    In  1373  it  was  cap- 
V  "   ,      a/'^  apostate  in  the  sen  ice  of  Sultan 
Mura.1  I.    In  1396  while  Sigismund  of  Hungan'  was 
K7.r»  to.lft,14ck  ,he  0't«man  Empire,  the&ha™ 
la>  azet  had  hits  camp  at  Seres,  where  he  assembled 
h«Cb^^  aJfies  shortly  before  the  Battle  of  £J 


the  capital  of  a  saniak  in  thi» 

of'whom  S«t:  JVn^i  ^OOoffi,?^ 

oi  unoni  13,000  ore  lurks  and  the  same  number 
Oecks  1  carnes  on  a  brisk  tmle  in  textde  u  d 
agncultural  products.  At  first,  Serrae  was  a  suffragan 
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Tr v ailion.  L*  Rtt.  Ptrt  Pimt-Julun  EymarH;  Pocvmtni*  rur 
M  tu  tt  t»4  ttrtiu  (Rome,  1800).  \,  LeTELIJKR. 

Servetus,  Michael.  Sec  Calvin,  John. 

Servia,  a  European  kingdom  in  the  north-western 
part  of  the  Balkan  peninsula. 

I.  History. — The  greater  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  present  Kingdom  of  Servia  belonged,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era,  to  the  Roman  Province  of 
Mu-sia,  the  western  part  to  the  Province  of  Dalmatia. 
Under  Roman  supremacy  a  number  of  cities  arose 
along  the  Danube  and  the  Morava,  and  the  country 
attained  to  a  considerable  height  of  economic  pros- 
perity and  intellectual  development.  Christianity 
found  entrance  into  the  Roman  districts  of  the  Bal- 
kan Peninsula  at  an  early  date  and  suffered  but  little 
in  this  region  from  the  persecutions  of  the  emperors. 
Martyrs  arc  not  mentioned  until  the  reign  of  Diocle- 
tian, when  several  suffered  death  for  Christ  at  Singi- 
dunum  (Belgrade).  During  the  migrations  the  coun- 
try was  traversed  in  succession  by  Ostrogoths,  Huns, 
and  Lombards.  In  550  it  was  conquered  by  the  Em- 
peror Justinian,  head  of  the  Eastern  Empire.  Soon 
after  this,  the  Avars  fell  upon  the  land,  devastating 
and  burning  wherever  they  went,  and  turned  the 
region  into  a  wilderness.  In  the  seventh  century  the 
forefathers  of  the  present  Serbs,  a  tribe  of  the  south- 
ern Slavs,  migrated  into  the  country,  which  received 
from  them  the  name  of  Servia.  During  the  Middle 
Ages  and  well  into  modern  times  the  term  included 
not  only  the  present  Servia,  but  also  Bosnia,  Herze- 
govina, Montenegro,  and  the  northern  parts  of  Mace- 
donia and  Albania.  In  the  earlv  centuries  of  their 
history  the  political  cohesion  of  the  Serbs  was  slight ; 
the  political  organization  was  based  upon  the  family- 
clan,  the  gadruga.  The  sadruga  was  composed  of 
about  fifty  or  sixty  persons,  who  bore  a  common  name 
and  obeyed  an  elder  who  was  the  representative  of  the 
clan  in  dealings  with  outsiders  or  with  the  gods.  All 
members  of  the  elan  had  the  same  rights  and  were  en- 
titled to  a  share  of  the  common  possessions.  Several 
Buch  family-elans  formed  a  tribe  whose  affairs  were 
managed  by  a  council  of  the  family  elders.  At  the 
head  of  the  tribe  was  a  Zupan,  elected  by  the  elders  of 
the  families.  The  religion  of  the  Serbs  was  a  natural 
religion.  They  worshipped  their  go<l»  in  the  open  air 
and  accompanied  their  sacrifices  with  singing.  Thev 
had  neither  images,  temples,  nor  prii-sts.  In  common 
with  all  Slavs  they  believed  in  a  life  after  death. 

At  various  times  during  the  first  centuries  of  their 
history  they  were  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  su- 
premacy either  of  the  Eastern  Empire  or  of  the  Bul- 
garians. For  Bhort  periods  also  they  were  able  to 
maintain  their  independence.  They  accepted  Latin 
Christianity  in  the  eighth  century,  during  the  period 
of  Bulgarian  suzerainty.  Until  the  union  of  Servia 
with  the  Oreck  Orthodox  Church,  the  Servian  Church 
was  under  the  control  of  the  Latin  Archbishop  of 
Spalato  and,  later,  the  Latin  Archbishop  of  Antivari. 
After  the  death  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Bulgarian 
princes  Symeon  (927),  the  Servian  Zupan  Ceslaw 
was  able,  for  the  first  time,  to  unite  several  Servian 
tribi-*  against  I'eter,  the  weak  ruler  of  the  Bulgarians. 
However,  the  destruction  of  the  Bulgarian  kingdom 
by  Basil  II,  Bulgaroktonos,  the  Byzantine  emperor 
(9<b-l02">i,  n^^tablished  Byzant ine  supremacy  over 
the  whole  Balkan  Peninsula.  Although  the  oppres- 
sive sway  of  the  Eastern  Empire  led  to  repeated  re- 
volts of  the  Serbs,  the  supremacy  of  Constantinople 
continued  until  the  twelfth  cent  tin-.  For  a  time  in- 
deed the  Grand  Zupan  Michael  I  lO.VKSO)  was  able  to 
maintain  his  independence;  he  even  received  the  title 
of  king  from  Pope  (ircgory  VII.  In  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury the  family  of  the  Xemanvich.to  whom  the  union 
ot  the  Serbs  is  due,  became  prominent  in  Servian  his- 

U3°i  entered  into  friendly  relations  with  the  Hun- 


garian king,  Bela  II.  His  son,  Stephen  I,  Nemanya 
(1159-96),  conquered  the  chiefs  of  the  other  Servian 
tribes,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Bosnia,  and  thus 
founded  a  united  hereditary  and  independent  state. 
He  accomplished  this  with  the  aid  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
peror, Manuel  I,  to  whom  he  swore  fealty  in  return  for 
recognition  as  grand  Zupan.  Free  from  his  oath  after 
the  death  of  Manuel  1  (1180),  he  seized  for  himself 
those  portions  of  Servian  territory  which  belonged  di- 
rectly to  the  Eastern  Empire. 

Stephen  I,  Nemanja,  who  was  a  Catholic,  main- 
tained amicable  relations  with  the  popes  in  ecclesias- 
tico-political  affairs,  especially  with  Pope  Innocent 
III.  He  received  the  latter's  legates  ana  letters  in  a 
friendly  manner  and  repeatedly  assured  the  poiie  of 
his  attachment.  His  brother  Vlkan,  as  lord  of  Anti- 
vari and  Cattaro,  was  also  closely  connected  with  the 
Catholic  Church.  Nevertheless,  t  he  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  grew  constantly  stronger  in  the  eastern  part 
of  the  country-,  although  in  this  era  a  sharp  distinction 
between  the  Churches  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Empires  had  not  yet  appeared.  In  1196  Stephen  ab- 
dicated in  favour  of  his  eldest  son  and  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  Chilandar,  which  he  had  founded  on 
Mount  Athos.  Here  he  died  in  1199  or  1200.  The 
work  of  the  father  was  continued  during  the  adminis- 
trationof  t  he  son,  Stephen  11(1196-1228),  who  had  re- 
ceived an  excellent.  Byzantine  education  and  was  a 
skilful  diplomatist.  In  church  affairs  he,  like  his 
father,  maintained  good  relations  with  the  pop**. 
The  sixth  canon  of  the  Servian  Council  of  Dioclea 
(1199)  formally  declared  that  the  Servian  Church  re- 
garded the  Roman  Church  as  the  mother  and  ruler  of 
all  the  Churches.  During  the  Fourth  Crusade,  which 
ended  in  the  establishment  of  the  Latin  Empire  of 
Constantinople,  Stephen  II  had  the  skill  to  maintain 
himself  against  all  his  neighbours  and  to  use  the  fa- 
vourable opportunity  for  increasing  his  power.  Like 
the  Bulgarian  Kalojan,  he  asked  Innocent  III  to  grant 
him  the  title  of  king  and  to  send  a  legate  to  Servia. 
However,  the  opposition  of  the  Hungarian  king,  Em- 
merich, prevented  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan,  te 
which  Pope  Innocent  had  given  his  consent.  Mc- 
phen  finally  obtained  the  royal  crown  in  1217  from 
Ilonorius  III.  probably  through  the  aid  of  Venice, 
which,  since  the  Fourth  Crusade  had  become  a  neigh- 
bour of  Servia.  In  order  to  make  his  kingdom  auton- 
omous in  religious  matters  he  appointed  his  brother 
Sabas,  who  had  been  a  monk  at  Mount  Athos.  Met- 
ropolitan of  Servia,  and  organized  the  dioceses  of  the 
-  Church  in  co-operation  with  this  r- 


Stephen  II  had  four  sons  and  was  succeeded  by  one 
of  them,  Stephen  Kadoriav  (122S-34)    This  king  was 
the  son-in-law  of  the  Emperor  Theodore  the  Epirotc, 
and  as  such  regarded  himself  as  a  Creek.    He  was  to 
incompetent  that  he  was  overthrown  and  banishctlhy 
the  nobility.    His  brother  Stephen  Vladislav  (I2J4- 
1243)  could  not  maintain  his  power  in  the  eonfussm 
caused  bv  the  incursion  of  the  Mongols  into  the  uai- 
kan  Peninsula,  and  was  obliged  to  resign  the  throne  \o 
a  more  vigorous  brother  and  content  himself _  with  th< 
empty  title  of  king.    Stephen  I rosch  I  the  Great 
(1243-70)  was  victorious  in  a  war  with  the  rit>  « 
Ragusa,  the  bishop  of  which  was  obliged,  in  1254,  to 
renounce  all  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  over  Neman 
territory.    He  was  also  succcssfu  ,  in  league  aithjte 
Latin  Empire  of  Constantinople,  in  a 
against  the  Orcck  Empire  of  N.nea  but  failed  m  an 
attack  upon  Hungary.    After  the  fall  of  the  Ut » 
Empire  the  relations  between  the  papacy  an.  Nn« 
grew  gradually  less  intimate;  although  married  u.  a 
Catholic  Frenchwoman,  Helena.  WeP*°nl^,K* 
mitted  both  his  son*  to  Ik-  brought  up. .  in. 
Orthodox  religion.    Of  these  sons  Hteph^  DragUUJ 
who  drove  his  father  from  the  throne.  soo« ,  <>P 
the  government  to  his  younger  brother  .Stephen 
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lutln  (1282-1321),  while  retaining  for  himself  the  title 
of  king.  The  separation  from  Rome  wag  completed 
during  the  reigns  of  these  two  princes  and  has  con- 
tinued from  that  period  until  the  present  day,  al- 
though several  popes  have  exerted  themselves  to  re- 
establish the  union,  c.  g.  Nicholas  IV  (1288),  Benedict 
XI  (1303),  and  Clement  V  (1308). 

Stephen  Milutin  conquered  several  provinces  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  advanced  victoriously  as  far 
as  Mount  Athos,  besides  receiving  Bosnia,  without 
striking  a  blow,  as  the  dowry  of  his  wife,  a  daughter  of 
the  Hungarian  king,  Stephen  V.  During  his  reign 
and  that  of  his  son  Stephen  IV,  Urosch  (1320-31), 
Servia  gained  a  European  reputation  and  was  the 
leading  power  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  son  carried 
on  a  successful  war  against  the  revived  Bulgarian 
kingdom  and  broke  its  power  forever.  Stephen  IV, 
Urosch,  was  willing,  in  1323,  to  unite  with  Rome  and 
abandon  the  schism  in  order  to  secure  the  aid  of 
Western  Europe  against  the  claims  to  the  throne  of 
his  half-brother  Vladislav;  but  this  union  with  Rome 
was  only  of  short  duration.  As  in  the  latter  years  of 
hie  reign  he  showed  a  preference  for  the  son  of  a 
second  marriage,  his  eldest  son  Stephen  Duschan  rose 
against  him  and  t  hrew  him  into  a  prison,  where  he  was 
soon  killed,  Stephen  Duschan  being  probably  an  ac- 
complice in  hi**  death.  The  constant  aim  of  this,  the 
greatest  of  all  the  rulers  of  Servia  (1331-55),  was  to 
establish  a  Greater  Servia,  which  should  unite  all  the 
peoples  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  to  conquer  Constan- 
tinople, and  to  win  for  himself  the  crown  of  a  new 
Oriental  empire  with  its  centre  at  Constantinople. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  civil  war  in  the  Eastern 
Empire  he  was  able,  in  1336-40  and  in  1345,  to  con- 
quer Albania,  Macedonia,  Epirua,  and  Thcssaly,  and 
undertook  thirteen  campaigns  against  Constanti- 
nople in  which  he  advanced  as  far  as  the  imperial 
capital  itself.  In  1346  he  was  crowned  at  Skopje  as 
" Tsar  of  the  Serbs  and  Greeks":  this  is  translated  in 
Latin  documents  as  "  Imperator  Rasei.-e  et  Romania?". 
At  the  same  time,  in  a  Servian  synod,  he  had  the  Ser- 
vian Archbishop  of  Ipek  created  an  independent 
"  Metropolitan  of  the  Serbs  and  Greeks",  notwith- 
standing the  anathema  of  the  Church  of  Constanti- 
nople. The  new  head  of  the  Servian  Church  had 
twenty  metropolitans  and  bishops  under  him. 

Stephen  Duschan's  reign  has  been  called  the 
Golden  Age  of  Servia,  because  he  gave  the  country  a 
better  administration  and  judicial  system,  sought  to 
improve  education,  mining,  commerce,  etc.,  and,  in 
1349,  issued  a  code  of  laws,  an  important  monument 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Servia.  He  was  very  hostile  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  Article  6  of  his  code  punished  with 
death  any  Servian  who  adhered  to  the  "Latin  her- 
esy", or  any  Ijitin  ecclesiastic  who  sought  to  make 
proselytes.  Yet  he  retieatedly  entered  into  relations 
with  the  pope  in  order  to  gain  aid  from  Western 
Europe  against  the  constantly  increasing  danger  of 
Turkish  invasion,  and  held  out  the  prospect  of  union 
with  the  Latin  Church.  The  great  kingdom  he  had 
created  soon  fell  to  pieces  during  the  reign  of  his  weak 
son,  L"n>sch  V  (1355-71).  Vlkasin,  a  Servian  noble, 
rose  against  Urosch  as  a  rival  and  gained  almost  the 
entire  country  for  his  cause;  the  strength  of  the  king- 
dom was  frit  tens!  away  by  internal  disorders  and  civil 
wars,  and  thus  the  wav  was  prepared  for  the  Turks. 
VTknsin  lost  both  the  throne  and  his  life  at  the  battle 
on  the  Maritza  River  (2ti  September,  1371).  in  which 
he  took  part  as  an  ally  of  the  Ejistern  Empire.  Two 
months  later.  Urosch  V  also  died,  and  with  his  death 
the  Nernanyieh  dynasty  became  extinct.  The  nobles 
disputed  over  a  successor;  Ijizar  Gobljanovitch,  one  of 
the  most  prominent,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Bul- 
garians, Albanians,  and  Bosnians,  and  defeated  a  vice- 
roy of  the  Turkish  Sultan.  Amurath  I.  However,  the 
Serbs  suffered  a  severe  defeat  on  15  June,  1389,  in  the 
terrible  battle  on  the  Plain  of  Kossovo  (the  Plain  of 
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the  Blackbirds).  Lazar  and  a  large  number  of  the 
moBt  distinguished  Serbs  were  taken  prisoners  and 
were  beheaded  during  the  night  after  the  battle.  The 
land  was  defenceless  against  the  Turks,  and  Servian 
independence  was  in  abeyance  for  four  hundred  years. 
Amurath's  successor,  Bajazct,  divided  the  country 
between  a  son  and  a  son-in-law  of  l.azar,  both  of 
whom  were  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Turks  and  to 
take  part  in  the  Turkish  military  expeditions.  In 
1459  Mohammed  II  put  an  end  to  the  sovereignty  of 
these  two  rulers.  Servia  was  formally  incorporated 
into  the  Turkish  Empire  and  was  divided  into  pasha- 
lies.  Manv  Servian  families  were  destroyed,  many 
others  fled  to  Hungary,  some  200,000  persons  were 
dragged  away  as  slaves.  The  Servian  Patriarchate  of 
Ipekwas  also  suppressed,  and  the  Servian  Church  was 

Placed  under  the  control  of  the  Gru'co-Bulgarian 
•atriarchate  of  Schrida.  In  1557  the  Patriarchate  of 
Ipek  was  re-established,  and  remained  independent 
until  its  second  suppression  in  1766. 

For  more  than  two  hundred  years  the  name  of  Ser- 
via almost  entirely  disappeared  from  history.  How- 
ever, the  Turks  maintained  only  a  military  occupa- 
tion of  the  country:  they  wrung  large  sums  of  money 
from  the  people,  and  took  large  numbers  of  young  men 
to  be  trained  as  Janizaries.  But  they  did  not  claim 
anv  land  for  themselves,  and  thus  the  Serbs  under  the 
Tiirkish  yoke  were  able  to  preserve  their  language, 
customs,  religion,  and  the  memory  of  the  heroic  age 
of  their  country  until  the  hour  of  deliverance.  The 
folk-songs,  which  celebrated  the  exploits  of  their 
most  famous  heroes,  did  much  to  preserve  the  national 
consciousness  during  the  worst  periods  of  oppression, 
by  keeping  before  the  people  the  recollection  of 
Servia's  history  and  past  greatness.  The  first  hope 
of  deliverance  from  the  Turkish  yoke  came  from  Aus- 
tria which,  under  Charles  of  I/irraine,  repeatedly  de- 
feated the  Turks  in  the  years  1684-80  and  took  pos- 
session of  several  provinces.  When,  in  1690,  the  Em- 
peror Leopold  I  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  that 
ne  would  protect  the  religion  and  the  political  rights  of 
all  Slavonic  peoples  on  the  Balkan  peninsula,  and 
called  upon  them  to  rise  against  the  Turks,  about 
36,000  Servian  and  Albanian  families,  led  by  their 
patriarch,  emigrated  from  Servia.  After  Leojjold  had 
given  them  the  desired  guarantees  they  crossed  the 
Save  and  settled  in  Slavonia,  in  Syrmia,  and  in  some 
of  the  Hungarian  cities,  where  their  descendants  now 
form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population.  Their 
r, tills  have  always  been  protected  by  the  emperor,  and 
the  see  of  a  Servian  pat  riarch  was  established  at  Carlo- 
witz.  The  victories  of  Prince  Eugene  of  Savoy  forced 
Turkey  to  surrender  all  of  Servia  to  Austria  by  the 
Treaty  of  Passarowitz  (1718).  But  the  Austrian 
Government  was  not  able  to  win  the  sympathy  of  its 
new  subjects,  and,  after  the  unsuccessful  war  of 
Charles  VI  against  Turkey  (1738-39),  Servia  was  rc- 
troceded  to  that  power. 

Although  the  Serbs  themselves  had  contributed 
largely  to  the  restoration  of  the  Turkish  supremacy, 
their  loyalty  was  ill  repaid  by  the  cruelties  of  the 
Janizary  revolt.  At  the  request  of  the  Greek  Ortho- 
dox Church,  the  Patriarchate  of  Ipek  was  again  sup- 
pressed, in  1766.  and  the  Servian  Church  was  placed 
directly  under  the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
sent  as  bishops  to  Servia  almost  exclusively  men  of 
Creek  nationality,  who  were  hostile  to  Servian  efforts 
for  liberty.  During  the  war  against  Turkey  carried 
on  by  Joseph  II  and  Catherine  11,  in  the  years  1788- 
1790  the  Serbs  rose  in  favour  of  Austria.  In  1804 
a  general  revolt  was  provoked  by  the  atrocities  of  the 
Janizaries.  The  head  of  the  relx-lhon  was  George 
Petrowitch,  who  was  also  called  Karageorgc  (Black 
George).  A  series  of  victories  delivered  the  country 
from  the  Turkish  soldiers,  and  in  1807  even  Belgrade 
was  taken.  The  people,  however,  were  not  sufficiently 
supported  by  Russia,  and  could  not  obtain  complete 
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freedom.  By  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  in  1812,  the 
Sorbs  were  guaranteed  complete  amnesty  and  granted 
a  measure  of  internal  self-administration,  but  were 
obliged  to  remain  under  Turkish  suzerainty.  As  the 
Turks  did  not  keep  their  promises  a  new  revolt  broke 
out  in  1815,  the  leader  ol  which  was  M  ilosch  Obreno- 
vitch,  Karagcorgc  having  been  assassinated.  On  6 
November,  1817,  Milosch  was  proclaimed  Prince  of 
Servia  at  Belgrade  by  an  assembly  of  Servian  nobles 
and  ecclesiastics,  ana  was  recognized  by  the  Porte  in 
1820.  By  the  Peace  of  Adrianople  (1829),  Servia  re- 
ceived the  right  to  elect  its  own  princes,  the  right  of 
self-administration,  in  short  internal  autonomy,  but 
was  obliged  to  pledge  itself  to  pay  a  fixed  yearly 
tribute  to  the  Porte.  The  Treaty  of  Akerman  (1826) 
and  the  Peace  of  Adrianople  (1829)  also  granted  the 
people  of  Servia  freedom  of  worship  and  the  right  to 
elect  their  bishops.  In  1832  a  concordat  was  made 
with  the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  which 
regulated  the  relation  of  the  Servian  to  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church;  the  Archbishop  of  Belgrade  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Metropolitan  of  Servia.  and  was 
henceforth  to  be  elected  without  the  participation  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople;  the  election,  how- 
evqr;  must  be  announced  to,  and  confirmed  by,  the 
patriarch;  who  had  the  privilege  of  confirming  it  and 
consocrat  irig  the  new  metropolitan.  In  1830  Milosch 
was  recognized  by  the  Porte  as  hereditary  prince;  in 
1834  the  Turkish  military  occupation  of  Servia  was 
limited  to  Belgrade. 

Influenced  by  Russia,  Milosch  ruled  as  an  abso- 
lute prince  without  calling  any  national  assembly;  he 
seized  commercial  monopolies  for  his  own  benefit,  and 
in  this  way  so  irritated  the  people  that  in  1835  a  re- 
volt broke  out.  He  was  finally  obliged  to  grant  a  con- 
stitution, which,  however,  the  Turkish  Government 
replaced,  in  1838,  by  the  Organic  Statute  (Urtav). 
This  statute,  replacing  the  National  Assembly  with  a 
senate  provided  with  extensive  powers,  satisfied 
neither  the  people  nor  the  prince.  Milosch  swore  to 
observe  the  Organic  Statute,  but  did  not  keep  his 
oath  and,  after  a  fresh  uprising,  in  1839,  abdicated  in 
favour  of  his  oldest  son  Milan  I.  Milan  died  in  three 
months  and  was  followed  by  his  incapable  and  tyran- 
nical brother  Michael,  who,  in  1842,  was  forced  by  his 
opponents  to  abdicate,  and  then  fled  to  Austria.  A 
national  assembly  convoked  11  September,  1842, 
elected  the  son  of  Karageorgc,  Alexander  Karageorge- 
vitch,  Prince  of  Servia.  He  was  confirmed  by  the 
sultan,  but  onlv  with  the  title  of  Bcuchbeg  (overlord). 
In  his  home  policy  he  followed  Austria  and,  influenced 
by  Metternieh,  his  government  was  rigidly  conserva- 
tive, which  made  him  unpopular  among  the  Serbs  and 
in  Russia.  When,  in  1838,  the  Senate  wished  to  force 
him  to  retire,  he  sought  protection  with  the  Turkish 
garrison  at  Belgrade.  Thereupon  the  National  As- 
sembly (Skup*htinn)  deposed  him  as  a  fugitive,  and 
called  to  the  throne  Milosch  Obrenovitch,  now  eighty 
years  old,  who  had  abdicated  in  1839.  Milosch  was 
followed,  in  I860,  by  his  son  Michael,  who  had  been 
forced  to  abdicate  in  1842.  Under  him  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  army  was  carried  out,  notwithstanding 
complaints  from  the  Porte,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Serbs 
to  become  entirely  independent  of  Turkey  became 
constantly  more  evident.  Urged  by  Austria,  the 
Turks,  in  1867,  withdrew  their  last  garrison,  that  of 
Belgrade,  from  the  country,  in  order  to  allay  the  na- 
tional excitement.  Notwithstanding  t he  success  that 
had  boon  attained,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
the  ruling  prince,  who  was  killed  on  29  June,  1S6S,  in 
the  park  of  Topschider.  The  Skii|tshtina  then  chose 
as  prince  the  sole  surviving  mcmt>er  of  the  Obreno- 
vitch family,  Milan  II.  then  a  student  in  Paris. 

During  Milan's  minority  a  new  constitution  was 
gTant.sl  to  the  country  bv  the  regent  Ristitch. 
When,  in  Septenil>er,  1S74,  the  Christians  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina  rose  against  the  Turkish  yoke,  and 


the  revolt  constantly  spread,  Milan  believed  the  occa- 
sion favourable  to  gain  the  independence  of  the  coun- 
try, while  augmenting  it  with  Bosnia,  Herzegovina, 
and  Old  Servia,  thus  founding  a  Great  Servia.  In 
July,  1876,  he  began  war  against  the  Turks,  without 
being  able  to  gain  any  8ucc<«s  in  battle.  Neverthe- 
less, when  war  broke  out  between  Turkey  and  Russia 
in  1878,  he  joined  Russia,  and  the  Servian  army  in 
Bulgaria  captured  several  places  which  the  Turks 
were  on  the  point  of  abandoning.  In  the  Peace  of  San 
Stefano,  Servia  gained  not  only  the  recognition  of  its 
complete  independence,  but  also  considerable  addi- 
tions to  its  territory,  which  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  Congress  of  Berlin.  In  return  it  was  obliged 
to  grant  unconditional  equality  to  all  denominations 
and  assume  a  part  of  the  Turkish  national  debt.  On 
21  August,  1878,  the  independence  of  the  country  was 
formally  proclaimed.  One  of  Milan's  first  acts  was  to 
obtain  for  the  Servian  Church  complete  independence 
from  the  Greek  Church  and  its  release  from  the  obbga- 
tions  it  had  assumed  in  1832.  In  1879  he  compelled 
the  Greek  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Joachim  III, 
to  recognise  the  Servian  Church  as  independent  and 
self-governing,  and  to  renounce  all  rights  over  it. 
Since  then  the  relations  between  the  two  Churches 
have  been  friendly.  On  6  March,  1882,  Milan  as- 
sumed the  title  of  king.  In  1884,  to  increase  his  ter- 
ritories, thinking  to  exploit  the  embarrassment  of  Bul- 
garia, which  after  the  annexation  of  Eastern  Rutnolia 
was  threatened  by  the  Turks  and  deserted  by  Russia, 
he  declared  war  on  that  principality,  although  ill  pre- 
pared for  it.  Led  by  their  courageous  ruler,  Alex- 
ander of  Battenberg,  the  Bulgarians  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Serbs  at  Slivnitza,  and  only  the  inter- 
ference of  Austria,  which  hastily  sent  Count  Khcvcn- 
hlillcr  to  the  Bulgarian  head-quarters  and  checked 
Prince  Alexander,  saved  Servia. 

In  his  home  policy,  too,  Milan  sheltered  himself  un- 
der the  protection  of  Austria  and  opposed  his  own  peo- 
ple. The  Serbs,  greatly  embittered  by  the  Austrian 
occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  became  more 
and  more  favourable  to  the  Radical  and  Russophile 
party,  while  the  king's  position  was  rendered  increas- 
ingly difficult  by  the  agitation  of  political  party  lead- 
ers who  were  under  Russian  influence,  and  the  bad 
financial  management  of  his  cabinets.  At  last  Mi- 
lan's quarrels  with  his  wife  Natalie,  the  daughter 
of  a  Russian  colonel,  led  to  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  by  the  metropolitan.  When  the  Liberal 
party,  which  had  been  the  support  of  Milan  and  Kis- 
titch,  was  defeated  in  the  elections  of  1888,  and  the 
Radicals  forced  a  new  and  more  democratic  constitu- 
tion, Milan  abdicated,  6  March,  1889,  in  favour  of  ht* 
only  son  Alexander,  a  minor,  and  then  left  the  country . 
In  1892  he  gave  up  his  Servian  cit  izenship.  The  sorely 
distracted  country  had  still  less  internal  peace  during 
Alexander's  reign.  The  regency  during  his  rninorit) 
was  carried  on  mainly  by  Ristitch.  In  1893  t he  im- 
pulsive king,  although  only  sixteen  years  old,  dec lareu 
himself  of  age,  and  forced  the  regency  to  retire.  Alex- 
ander recalled  his  father  from  Paris  to  help  him 
against  the  Radicals  and  the  menace  <rf  anarenj. 
Milan  returned  to  Belgrade.  21  January,  .1894,  at  once 
assumed  control  of  the  administration,  did 
the  democratic  Constitution  of  1889  by  a  coup f«Wj 
restored  that  of  1869,  and  limited  the  const itu tioou 
liberties  and  the  suffrage.  In  1897  he  also  assumoa 
supreme  control  of  the  army.  ,  » 

However,  the  friendly  relations  between  f«W»» 
son  were  ruptured  in  1900  by  the  marriage  of  Aire 
ander,  who  was  mentally  somewliat  abnormal,  «    '  a 
widow  of  ill  repute  named  DragaMaschin 
broke  off  all  connexion  with  his  son  and  eft  the  com 


trv  for  good  (d.  at  Vienna,  1 1  February.  1901 ). 
that,  Alexander  ruled  despotically,  contrary 
Constitution.    By  two  political  strategeins  a  new 
stitution  was  forced  on  the  country  in  1901,  but 


i  new  con- 
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act  aside  after  two  years.  The  king  lost  whatever 
sympathy  was  still  felt  for  him  on  account  of  the  un- 
dignified manner  m  which  the  queen,  in  1901,  deceived 
the  country  into  expecting  an  heir  to  the  throne. 
v>  hen  at  last  the  queen  formed  a  plan  to  have  one  of 
her  brothers,  Lieutenant  Nikodem  Lunjevitza,  who 
was  hated  in  the  army,  made  heir  to  the  throne,  a  re- 
volt broke  out.    In  the  night  of  10-11  June  1903  a 


number  of  officers,  who  had  formed  a  conspiracy  umier 
the  leadership  of  Colonel  Mischiteh,  entered  the  pal- 
ace and  murdered  the  king  and  queen,  the  queen's  two 
brothers,  and  three  ministers.  The  following  day  the 
army  proclaimed  Peter  Karageorgcvitch,  son  of  the 
former  I  nnce  Alexander  Karageorgevitch,  king,  and 
the  National  Assembly  confirmed  the  choice  on  15 
June,  after  restoring  the  Constitution  of  1889. 

Even  under  the  new  dynasty  the  country  has  not 
yet  (1911)  found  peace  and  economic  development 
Peters  position  was  from  the  beginning  m 
difficult  by  the  fact  that  he  was  rightly  regai 
accessory  to  the  murder  of  his  predecessor, 
moreover,  completely  controlled  by  the 


ing  the  early  years  of  his  reign."  These 
claimed  the  chief  positions  in  the  army  and  the  civil 
service;   on  account  of  his  connexion  with  them 
Peters  administration  was  only  recognised  by  the 
Powers  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  the  last  power  to 
recognize  him  being  Great  Britain  (1906).    The  coun- 
try was  kept  ip  disorder  by  the  constant  struggles  be- 
tween political  parties,  while  cabinet  changes  and  dis- 
solutions of  the  Chamber  followed  in  rapid  succession. 
In  foreign  affairs,  Servia  was  soon  involved  in  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  dispute  with  Austria-Hungary, 
with  which  it  carried  on  its  main  export  trade.  When 
Servia  formed  a  customs  union  with  Bulgaria,  in  1906 
a  customs  war  with  Austria-Hungary  began,  which  in- 
flicted severe  damage  on  the  economic  life  of  the  coun- 
try.   Relations  with  Austria-Hungary  were  still  fur- 
ther strained  by  the  zealous  agitation  for  a  Great 
Servia  carried  on  among  the  related  peoples  of  Mon- 
tenegro, Macedonia,  Bosnia,  and  even  Croatia.  In 
October,  1908,  Austria  completed  the  annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina;  this  brought  the  anti-Aus- 
trian feeling  in  Servia  to  fever-heat,  as  the  Serbs  be- 
lieved they  had  a  moral  claim  on  these  countries  in- 
habited by  related  peoples.    Tho  Servian  Govern- 
ment, in  a  note  addressed  to  thcsignatory  Powers,  pro- 
tested against  what  it  alleged  to  be  an  infringement  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  of  1878.  It  also  formed  an  alliance 
with  Montenegro,  called  out  the  reserves,  and  set 
about  raising  a  war  loan.    Servia  was  openly  sup- 
ported by  Russia,  and  secretly  encouraged  by  Great 
Britain.    It  demanded  from  Austria-Hungary  the 
cession  of  a  strip  of  territory  to  connect  Servia,  by 
way  of  the  Sandiak  of  Novi  Bazar  and  Bosnia,  with 
Montenegro  and  the  Adriatic;  it  also  demanded  the 
autonomy  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  European  Powers. 

In  the  spring  of  1905)  war  seemed  inevitable.  How- 
ever the  stand  taken  by  Germany,  which  declared 
itself  ready  to  support  Austria-Hungary  with  arms  if 
the  latter  were  attacked  by  Russia  in  a  war  with  Ser- 
via, led  Russia  to  change  its  position  and  forced 
Servia .to  yield.  Servia  was  obliged  to  acknowledge 
formally  the  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina 
to  renounce  economic  and  territorial  compensation' 
and  to  express  the  desire  to  renew  friendlv  relations 
with  the  dual  monarchy.  At  the  same' time  the 
Crown  Prince  George  was  obliged  to  renounce  his  right 
to  the  succession  in  favour  of  his  brother  Alexander. 

T>r, ? C  ^l-!™.1 1  laiF  "hHre  in  ur*inK  •  war  and  was 
greatly  disliked  by  the  Serb*  on  account  of  his  wild 

extravagance,  and  brutal  conduct. 
H,ml!i.lYhe  r£,atlon8  between  Send*  and  Austria- 
Hungary-  have  become  more  friendlv,  and  the  cus- 

SSSEMf'1  *  ^         ^  °<  1911  b^ 


ifiMii  AcTUAL  CoNDmoN8.-Servia  has  an  area  of 
18,bo0  square  miles;  on  31  December,  1900,  the  popu- 
lation was  2,492  882.  Of  this  number  2,331, 107  were 
by  language  Serbs  89  873  Rumanians,  7494  Germans, 

I  iL ^T\m'  19f  Divided  bv  regions 

3  460  515  belonged  to  tTe  Serbo-Orthodox  Church 
10,423  were  Roman  Catholics,  1399  Protestants  3056 
T  urkish  Mohammedans,  11,689  Mohammedan  Gyp- 
sies, while  71  belonged  to  various  other  religions.  At 
9  l^^n"^°f  19i° the  P0Pu^'»n  was  estimated  at 
iw-o "a  AccordinK  the  Constitution  of  2  Janu- 
arj ,         Servia  is  a  constitutional  monarchy,  heredi- 

™LZr?T*eytar%i?  ^  ^  hnc  in  the  Kara- 
georgeviten  family.    The  lung  shares  the  legislative 
rwwer  with  a  national  assembly,  the  Skupshtina;  this 
consists  of  160  deputies  elected  for  four  years.  The 
right  of  suffrage  is  exercised  by  every  Servian  citizen 
who  is  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  pays  a  national 
tax  of  at  least  15  pence,  as  well  as  all  members  of 
Mtirupa*  who  nave. reached  their  majority,  irrespect- 
ive of  taxation.    Those  voters  are  eligible  as  depu- 
ties who  are  thirty  years  old  and  pay  an  annual  st  ate 
tax  of  30  pence.    A  "Great  Skupshtina",  consisting 
of  twice  the  ordinary  number  of  deputies,  is  elected  for 
certain  special  occasions,  as  for  making  changes  in 
tneOonstitution,  electing  a  king  when  there  is  no  heir 
to  the  throne,  etc. 

The  national  religion  of  Servia  is  that  of  the  Ortho- 
dox Greek  Church.    All  denominations  permitted  by 
the  Government  enjoy  complete  freedom  and  protec- 
tion, so  far  as  their  exercise  does  not  contravene  morals 
and  public  order.    However,  all  attempts  to  influ- 
ence the  members  of  the  State  Church  to  adopt  other 
creeds  are  forbidden.    All  church  organizations  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Ministry  of  Worship  and 
Education,  which  also  watches  the  correspondence  of 
all  Servian  with  foreign  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The 
control  of  the  Orthodox  Church  is  in  the  hands  of  a 
Bynod  consisting  of  the  five  bishops  of  the  country 
under  the  presidency  of  the  metropolitan,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Belgrade.    This  synod  elects  all  the  bishops, 
issues  all  the  edicts  for  the  guidance  of  the  Church 
and  has  a  share  in  drawing  up  all  laws  referring  to  the 
Church  and  clergy.    The  metropolitan  is  elected  by  a 
special  synod  consisting  of  the  active  bishops,  all 
archimandrites  and  arch-priests  of  the  subdivisions  of 
Servia,  the  head  of  the  ecclesiastical  seminary  of  St. 
Saba,  and  several  lay  adherents  of  the  Orthodox 
Church.   The  choice  of  this  synod  requires  the  con- 
firmation of  the  king.      In  1907  there  were  750 
churches  and  chapels,  54  monasteries,  1042  priests 
and  98  monks.    The  Orthodox  Church  is  supported 
partly  by  tho  revenues  of  the  church  lands,  partly  by 
additional  sums  granted  by  the  State.    The  value  of 
the  church  lands  is  nearly  345  million  marks;  that  of 
the  monastery  lands  makes  an  additional  250  milium 
marks. 

Since  1848  the  Catholic  Serbs,  who  are  in  large  part 
subjects  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  have 
been  under  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of 


Diakovo,  in  Slavonia. 
constitutional!} 
the  position 


Although  freedom  of  religion 
jaranteed  by  the  Congress  of 
...v.  K-  — .  „.  the  Catholic  Church  is  a  dis- 
advantageous one,  as  the  Orthodox  clergy  put  various 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  parochial  work.    In  the 


-  of  the  nineteenth  century  negotiations  were 
several  times  begun  for  the  erection  of  a  Latin  bishop- 
ric in  Servia.  Bishop  Strossmayer,  of  Diakovo,  es- 
pecially, tried  repeatedly  to  attain  this  end,  but  all 
efforts  were  in  vain.  In  1890  the  Holy  See  gave  its 
consent  to  the  erection  of  a  bishopric  for  Servia,  but 
the  movement  has  failed  on  account  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Servian  Government  and  other  difficulties. 
There  are  oidy  three  parochial  stations  for  the  Catho- 
lics of  Servia,  and  the  expenses  of  these  are  largely 
borne  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government.  The 
title  of  Catholic  Primate  of  Servia  is  borne  by  the 
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SERVITES 


.Scrbw  d«  no«  ;«ur«  (Bru*«  w.  ■»""•..,  ™.  ,      th,  .Servian  lan- 

rui  u.i./  laf  .S«rr«l«*  (London,  190M .  hT* »!»..  »  . 

™  .       i omit'   Kkiti  fa*  Aflnwr«'*  f"™*1'  "r** 

fVopf*  (New  Wk,  1910).  von  k*dic.  i  '       ^.    (1S80).  Con- 
,  (, ,/«(,„,</,  ;,W7-»«  (Vienna,  119,0V,i^,l^t^,|  i  „^rk  con- 


fifth 


Order  of  (Servants  or  Mary),  is  the 
tnt  order,  the  objects  of  wWoh  are  the 
Banctification  of  its  members,  preaching  thj(.nfil| 
and  the  propagation  of  devotion  to  the  Mother  of 
God  with  special  reference  to  her  sorrows  In  thia 
art  cle  we  shall  consider:  (1)  the  foundation  and 
history  of  the  order;  (2)  devotion*  and  manner -of 
fife;  (3)  affiliated  associations;  (4)  Servitea  of  dis- 

tmFoUN*DAT10N  AND  HlSTORY.-Tc ,  the >  city  of  FloT- 

encc  belongs  the  glory  of  giving  to  the  Church  the 
££■  youths  who  formed  the  nucleus  o  the  order 
B.ionfigHo  dei  Monaldi   (Bonfil  us),  Giovanni  d 
Bnonagiunta  (Bonajuncta)  Barto  tomco  degh  Amide, 
(Amideus),  Ricovero  dei  Lippi-Ugguccioni  (Hugh), 
Benedetto  dell1  Antella  (Manettus)   fdierardmo  di 
Sostegno  (Sostoneus),  and  Alessio   de  t!llronf" 
(\levius);  thev  belonged  to  seven  patrician  families 
of -that rityi  and  had  early  formed  a  confratern.  y  of 
h  vmen,  known  as  the  Laudesi,  or  Praters  of  Mary. 
While  engaged  in  the  exercises  of  the  confrat'. rmt> 
on  the  feVt  of  the  Asaumnt  on   1233,  the. 
Virgin  appeared  to  them,  advised  them  ^Jj™ 
from  the  world  and  devote  themselves  entirely  to 
eternal  things.    They  obeyed,  and  established  them- 
«elv«*  close  to  the  convent  of  the  Friars  Minor  at 
I<a  Camania,  a  suburb  of  Florence.    Desiring  stneter 
seclusion  than  that  offered  at        Camarzia,  they 
withdrew  to  Monte  Scnario,  eleven  miles  north  ot 
Florence.    Here  the  Blessed  Virgin  again  appeared 
to  them,  conferred  on  them  a  black  habit,  instructed 
tnern  to  follow  the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine  and  to 
found  the  order  of  her  servants  (15  April,  1240) 
The  brethren  elected  a  superior took  t  ic  vows  of 
obedience,   chastity,   and   poverty,   and  admitted 
associate^    ^  ^   ^  Verona  (St.  Peter  Martyr), 
Inquisitor-General  of  Italy,  recommended  the  new 
foundation  to  the  pope,  but  it  was  not  until  13  March, 
1219,  that  the  first  official  approval  of  the  order  was 
obtained  from  Cardinal   Ranicro  Capocci  papal 
l.-g:»te  in  Tuscany.    Alwut  this  time  St.  Bonfilius 
obtained  permission  to  found  the  first  branch  ol 
the  order  at  Cafaggio  outside  the  walls  of  Horcnce. 
Two  years  later  (2  Oct..  1251)  Innocent  I\  appointed 
Cardinal  C.uglielmo  Fieschi   first  protector  of  the 
order.    The  n.-xt  pope.  Alexander  IV  .  favoured  a 
plan  for  the  amalgamation  of  all  institutes  following 
the  Rule  of  St.  Augustine.    This  was  accomplished 


■  1256  and  about  the  same  time  a  Rescript 

was '^L^nfirming  the  Order  of  the  Serves 
m  a  separate  body  with  power  to  elect  a  general 
Vrufp  veare  later  a  general  chapter  was  convened  at 
\S£fi£  oXr  wRas  dividedPinto  two  proving, 
Tusrany  and  Umbria,  the  former  of  which  St.  Manet- 
trX«ted,  while  the  latter  was  given  into  he 
care  of  St.  Sostene.  Within  five  yean,  two  new  po- 
SLS  were  addcl  namely, 

\fter  St  Phihp  Benizi  was  elected  general  »  June, 
12fl7)  the  order,  which  had  long  been  the  object  ^ 
m hit  Sack  from  jealous  enemies,  entered  into  the 
unjust  attiiCK  lrom  ^         Second  Council  of  Lyons 

rei^uHntrexeltXe  ordinance  of  the 
Fourth  Lateran  Council,  forbidiling  the  foundation 
S  re&us  orders,  and  absolutely  IJW— jj 
all  mendicant  institutions  not  yet  approved  b>  he 
Holv  See  The  aggressors  renewed  their  assaults, 
Sfta*.  ye-  3R  Innocent  Vina  letter  to  Jt 
Philin  declared  the  order  suppressed-  J» t.  ininp 

reappeared  under  M^J^(tLf  ^c?\t  was  not 
other  ixipes  continued  ^^Xnedhrt  K  W  the 
definitively  approved  until  Be neU ««  »^  qj  the 
Bull,  "Dum  levamus"  (11  Feb.,  K >)■  ^ 
Sen  founder,  St  Alexis  atone  "Jf^J ."g 
foundation  raised  to  the  dignity  ot  an  oror 

died  in  1310.  u_,«ifl»  ppr«rrine  Latiosi 

We  must  here  make  mention  of  St.  I  MP  ne  wanls 
(Latiosi),  whose  sanctity  o^  hfcd« 1  much  J o 
increasing  the.  repute  of  «J Sepn to  OW i 
Born  at  Forll  in  1265,  the  son  °i  a  h 
Peregrine,  n  his  youth,  J^JJgS  who,  at 

the  request  o' MarS  V,  W 
to  th^Forlivese.    Peregrine 'B  generous  natu nj* 
immediately  aroused  b^th 


H-  miuiness  W,M'  "  Li 

St.  ^fif^ed  "tJ-.^^rSSJ 
the  saint's  forgiveness.  In  12M  ^e  «as  ^ 
into  the  order,  and  so  great  was  h  s  h urn  «  >  ^ 
only  after  much  persuasion  he  ™nsenw  hig 
dained  a  priest.  «e  founded  »  ™on^  to  the 
native  city,  where  he  devote^ i  all  nw  «" '  »|pnceWere 
restoration  of  peace.  His  hurahtjMd  p a  Job 
m  great  that  he  was  called  byI*WJ  ]nW,mipt  to 
He  died  in  1345.  His  boiy^g  £  Benedict 
the  present  lay  H^^S'Ated  on  30  April 
Xlir in  1726,  and  his fe*j ;  »  0f  the  H£ 

One  of  the  most  Even  in  the 

foundation  was  its  wonderful  grow  ordfr  m 

thirteenth  century  there  were  houses  oi  ^ 
Germany,  France,  and  Bpam  t-ar.y 
teenth  century  the  order  had  m0!^.  ™Hun£arv,  Bohe- 
jTvente  including  branch  h^ses  in  HgfJ^,  ftl90 
mia,  Austria,  Poland,  ^d  Be  pmn^i  ^^^^eea 
missions  in  Crete  and   India,    im         f  raany 
during  the  Reformatton  cauaed .  the  to"  ^  of 
S^rvife  convents  in  ^T^S^t^i    The  Con- 
Vrance  the  order  met  with  ^.^[^nd h.aise 
vent  of  Santa  Maria  in  V.»(lg«  ^  Marcello  had 
of  the  order  established  in ^Rome  S^ , 
been  founde,l  m  13fi».    ^^n(1  confiscations  from 
tury  the  order  sustame<l  lo«w iana  flounshin« 
which  it  has  scarcely  vet  recovtrea-  (lwtroyed 

Province  of  ^^TJSS^SSSm^  »720  b 
by  the  P^e  which  swei^  Mjim  arffa 

17S3  the  Scrvttes  were  l£   of  Mana  WaW- 

17S5  Joseph  II  desecrated  the  shnne^  ^ 
r4t    Ten  monasteries,  were  WPP™*0  HnlUb  ^ 
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the  efforts  of  Fathers  Bosio  and  Morini.  The  latter, 
having  gone  to  London  (1864)  as  director  of  the 
affiliated  Sisters  of  Compassion,  obtained  charge  of 
a  parish  from  Archbishop  Manning  in  1867.  ilia 
work  prospered:  besides  St.  Mary's  Prior}'  at  London, 
convents  were  opened  at  Bognor  (1882)  and  Bcjjbroke 
(1886).  In  1870  Fathers  Morini,  Ventura,  Ginbaldi, 
and  Brother  Joseph  Camera,  at  the  request  of  Rt. 
Rev.  Bishop  Melcherof  Green  Bay,  took  up  amission 
in  America,  at  Xecnah,  Wisconsin.  Father  Morini 
founded  at  Chicago  (1874)  the  monastery  of  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows.  A  novitiate  was  opened  at  Gran- 
ville, Wisconsin,  in  1892.  The  American  province, 
formally  established  in  1908,  embraces  convents  in 
the  dioceses  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Su- 
perior, and  Denver.  In  1910  the  order  numbered 
700  members  in  62  monasteries,  of  which  36  were  in 
Italy.  17  in  Austria-Hungary,  4  in  England,  4  in 
North  America,  1  in  Brussels. 

Devotions:  Manner  of  Life —In  common  with 
all  religious  orders  strictly  so  called,  the  Servites 
make  solemn  profession  of  the  three  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience.  The  particu- 
lar object  of  the  order  is  to  sanctify  first  its  own 
members,  and  then  all  men  through  devotion  to  the 
Mother  of  God,  especially  in  her  desolation  during 
the  Passion  of  her  Divine  Son.  The  Servitos  give 
missions,  have  the  care  of  souls,  or  teach  in  higher 
institutions  of  learning.  The  Rosary  of  the  Seven 
Dolours  is  one  of  their  devotions,  as  is  also  the  Via 
Matris.  The  fasts  of  the  order  are  Advent,  Lent, 
and  the  vigils  of  certain  feasts.  All  offices  in  the 
order  are  elective  and  continue  for  three  years, 
except  that  of  general  and  assistant-generals  which 
are  for  six  vears.  The  canonized  Servite  saints  are: 
St.  Philip  Benizi  (feast  23  Aug. ),  St.  Peregrine  Latiosi 
(30  April),  St.  Juliana  Falconieri  (19  June),  and  the 
Seven  Holy  Founders  (12  Feb.). 

Affiliated  Associations. — Connected  with  the 
first  order  of  men  are  the  cloistered  nuns  of  the  second 
order,  which  originated  with  converts  of  St.  Philip 
Benizi.  These  sisters  have  convents  in  Spain,  Italy, 
England,  The  Tyrol,  and  Germanv.  The  Mantellatc,  a 
third  order  of  women  founded  by  St.  Juliana(see  M  ary, 
Servants  of),  have  houses  in  Italy,  France,  Spain, 
England,  and  Canada.  In  the  United  States  they 
are  to  be  found  in  the  dioceses  of  Sioux  City  and  Bel- 
ville.  There  is  also  a  third  order  for  seculars,  as  well 
as  a  confraternity  of  the  Seven  Dolours,  branches  of 
which  may  be  erected  in  any  church. 

Servites  of  Distinction. — A  few  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished members  are  here  grouped  under  the  heading 
of  that  particular  subject  to  which  they  were  especially 
devoted ;  t  he  dates  are  those  of  their  death.  Ten  mem- 
bers have  been  canonized  and  several  beat  ified.  Sacred 
Scripture  — Angelus  Torsani  (1562?) ;  Felicianus  Capi- 
toni  (1577),  who  wrote  an  explanation  of  all  the  pass- 
ages misinterpreted  by  Luther;  Jerome  Quaini  (1583) ; 
Angelus  Montursiu*  (1600),  commentary  in  5  vols.; 
James  Tavanti  (1607),  whose  "  Ager  Dominicus"  com- 
prises 25  vols.;  Julius  Anthony  Roboredo  (1728). 
Theology.— I^aurence  Opimus  (1380),  "Commentar- 
ium  in  M  agist  rum  Sententiarum ";  Ambrose  Spiera 
(1454).  .Nlarian  Salvini  (1476);  Jerome  Amidei 
(1543);  Laurence  Mazzocchi  (1560);  Gherardus  Baldi 
(1660),  who  was  styled  by  his  contemporaries 
"eminens  inter  theologos";  Amideus  Chiroli  (1700?), 
celebrated  for  his  "Lumina  fidei  diviroe";  Julius 
Arrighetti  (170,5):  Callixtus  Lodigerius  (1710); 
Gerard  Capassi  (1737),  who  was  by  Benedict  XIV 
called  the  most  learned  man  of  his  day;  Mark  Struggl 
(1761):  Cs-sar  Sguanin  (1769).  Canon  Lair—  Paul 
Attavanti  (1499),  "Breviarium  totius  juris  canonici"; 
Dominic  Brancaceini  (1(589),  "De  jure  doctoratus"; 
P.iuICanciani  (1795?),  "Barbarorum  leges  ant  iqiue"; 
Theodore  Rupprecht,  eighteenth-cent  urv  jurist;  Bon- 
filius  Mura  (18S2),  prefect  of  theSapienza  before  1870. 
XIII— 47 


Philosophy  and  Mathematics. — I'rbanus  Averroista. 
commentator  of  A  vermes;  Andrew  Zaini  (1423);  Paul 
Albertini  (1475),  better  known  as  Paolo  Veneto;  Philip 
Mucagatta  (1511);  John  Baptist  Drusiani  (1656), 
the  "Italian  Archimedes";  Benedict  Canali  (1745); 
Raymond  Adami  (1792);  Angelus  Ventura  (1738). 
History  awl  Hagioaraphy. — James  Philip  Landrofilo 
(1528);  Octavian  Bagatti  (1566);  Raphael  Maffei 
(1577);  Archangelus  Giani  (1623);  Philip  Ferrari 
(1626);  Archangelus  Garbi  (1722);  Placidus  Bonfrizi- 
cri  (1732);  Joseph  Damiani  (1842);  Austin  M.  Morini 
(1910).  Fine  Arte.— Alexander  MelUno  (1554)  choir- 
master at  the  Vatican ;  Elias  Zoto,  John  Philip  Dreyer 
(1772);  Paul  Bonfichi,  who  received  a  pension  from 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  for  his  musical  compositions; 
Ambrose  of  Kacconigi.  Cornelius  Candidus,  Jilis  of 
Milan,  GermanuB  Sardus,  poets;  Arsenius  Mascagm 
and  Gabriel  Mattei,  painters;  Angelus  Montursius 
(1563),  architect  and  sculptor,  among  whose  works  are 
the  Neptune  of  Messina,  the  arm  of  Laocoon  in  the 
Vatican,  and  the  Angela  on  the  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo. 

Man.  ord.  Sen.  (Bnusel*.  IH97);  Gunki-Gaui,  Annate*  ord, 
•rr».  (Lurcm,  1725);  Pikviawti,  Chroniron  ord.  ten,  (FloreDoe, 
1557);  SrORR,  Lebetubilder  am  den  Serviten-Orden  (Innsbruck. 
1802);  SoruSR,  Staria  d*i  telle  nanti  fondatori  < Rome,  1888); 
Idem.  Vie  de  S.  Philippe  Benin  i  Carls.  1880);  Lepicier,  Sainli 
Julienne  Falconieri  (BrusAel*,  1007);    Ledoitx,  Met.  dee  trpt 


taint*  fondaleur*  (Paris. 
(Brawls.  !«).>). 


Docrciie,  Rant  el  marguerite* 

Patick  J.  Griffin. 


Semis  servo  rum  Dei,  (servant  of  the  ser- 
vants of  God),  a  title  given  by  the  popes  to  them- 
selves in  documents  of  note.  Gregory  the  Great  was 
the  first  to  use  it  extensively,  and  he  was  imitated  by 
his  successors,  though  not  invariably  till  the  ninth 
century.  John  the  Deacon  states  (P.  L.,  LXXV,  87) 
that  Gregory  assumed  this  title  as  a  lesson  in  humility 
to  John  the  Faster.  Prior  to  the  controversy  with 
John  (595),  addressing  St.  Leander  in  April,  591, 
Gregory  employed  this  phrase,  and  even  as  early  as 
587,  according  to  Kwald  ("  Neues  Archiv  fur  altere 
deutsche  Gescnichtskunde",  III,  545,  a.  1878),  while 
still  a  deacon.  A  Bull  of  570  begins:  "Joannes  (III) 
Episcopus,  servus  nervorum  Dei".  Bishops  actuated 
by  humility,  e.  g.  St.  Boniface  [Jaffe,  "Monum. 
Mogun."  in  "Biblioth.  Rer.  Genu.",  Ill  (Berlin, 
1866),  157,  177  etc.],  and  the  archbishops  of  Bene- 
vento;  or  by  pride,  e.  g.  the  archbishops  of  Ravenna 
as  late  as  1122  |.\luratori,  "Antiq.  Ital.",  V  (Milan 
1741),  177;  "Dissertazioni",  II,  disser.  36|;  and  even 
civil  rulers,  e.  g.  Alphonsus  II,  King  of  Spain  (b. 
830),  and  Emperor  Henry  III  (b.  1017),  applied  the 
term  to  themselves.  Since  the  twelfth  century  it 
is  used  exclusively  by  the  pope.  (See  Bulls  and 
Briefs.) 

Do  Canoe,  Glo**arium  me  J.  et  inj.  lot. 

Andrew  B.  Meeban. 

Sessa-Aurunca,  Diocese  of  (Suessana),  in 
Campania,  Province  of  Caserta  (Southern  Italy). 
The  city  is  situated  on  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
plain,  and  possesses  a  large  and  beautiful  cathedral, 
built  in  1113.  A  city  of  the  Aurunci,  it  became  a 
Roman  colony  313  b.c.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
poet  Lucilius  and  of  the  philosopher  Agostino  Nifo. 
Local  legend  relates  that  the  Faith  was  preached  in 
Suossa  (the  Latin  name  of  the  city)  by  St.  Peter  him- 
self. The  inhabitants  venerate  as  patron  saint  their 
Bishop,  St.  Castus,  a  martyr  at  the  end  of  the  third 
century-  There  still  remain  ruins  of  the  ancient 
basilica  dedicated  to  him,  with  which  catacombs  are 
still  connected  (cf.  "Nuovo  Bullettino  d'  Archeologia 
Cristiana",  1897,  p.  140).  The  first  bishop  of  cer- 
tain date  was  Fortunatus  (499);  but  until  the  end  of 
the  tenth  centurv  the  names  of  the  bishopB  are  un- 
known. Of  the  others  we  mention:  Erveo  (1171), 
who  rendered  great  services  to  the  city;  Pandulfo 
(1224 ),  who  donated  the  pulpit,  adorned  with  mosaics 
in  the  cathedral;  Giovanni  (1259),  who  " 
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the  cathedral;  Angelo  Geraldini  (1462),  a  learned 
humanist;  Galeazzo  Florimonte  (1552),  who  played 
an  important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  Holy  See  under 
Paul  III  and  Julius  III,  and  published  various 
works;  Giovanni  Placidi  (1566),  founder  of  the  semi- 
nary; Ulisse  Gherardini  (1024),  who  restored  the 
cathedral  and  the  episcopal  residence ;  Francesco  Gra- 
nata  (1759),  who  promoted  study  in  the  seminary,  and 
wrote  various  historical  works.  I>ater  bishops  were: 
Pietro  de  Felice  (1797),  who  was  cast  into  prison  by 
the  revolutionists;  Ferdinando  Girardi  (1848),  exiled 
in  1 860.  The  diocese  is  suffragan  of  Capua ;  it  contains 
42  parishes  with  56,750  souls  and  90  secular  clergy. 

CArriuurm,  Lt  Chittt  d'  Italia,  XX;  Diauabe.  Mrmuri* 
mcriaxritidu  deUa  Ckieta  di  Stua  Aunnea  (Naples.  1900). 

U.  Benigni. 

Sestird,  Benedict,  astronomer,  mathematician, 
b.  at  Florence,  Italv,  20  March,  1816;  d.  at  Frederick, 
Maryland,  17  Jan.,  1890.  Ho  entered  the  Society  of 
Jesus  at  Rome  on  30  Oct.,  1836,  and  Btudied  at  the 
Roman  College  where  he  followed  the  courses  of 
Father  Caraffa,  the  distinguished  professor  of  math- 
ematics; endowed  with  mathematical  ability,  supple- 
mented  by  keen  sight  and  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  he 
was  appointed  assistant  to  Father  De  Vico  director 
of  the  Roman  Observatory.  '  He  was  ordained  in 
1844,  and  filled  the  chair  of  higher  mathematics  at 
the  Roman  College,  when  the  Revolution  of  1848 
caused  his  precipitate  flight  from  Rome;  coming  to 
America  he  lived  at  Georgetown  College,  except  for 
a  few  years,  until  1869.  He  was  stationed  at  Wood- 
stock, Maryland,  at  the  opening  of  the  scholasticatc, 
and  remained  there  until  1884.  On  account  of  failing 
health,  he  was  transferred  in  1885  to  the  novitiate, 
Frederick,  Maryland,  where  paralysis  terminated  his 
career.  In  astronomy,  his  principal  work  is  his 
"Catalogue  of  Star-Colors",  published  in  his  "Mem- 
oirs of  the  Roman  College",  1845  and  1847.  The 
second  memoir  includes  the  first,  and  forms  the  entire 
catalogue,  except  the  twelve  celestial  charts  that  ac- 
companied the  first.  The  Revolution  broke  out  at 
Rome  when  the  second  memoir  was  in  the  printer's 
hands,  and  prevented  the  completion  of  the 
The  colour  catalogue  is  important  for  two  re_ 
it  is  the  first  general  review  of  the  heavens  for 
colouis,  ctnbodving  the  entire  B.  A.  C.  Catal 
from  the  North  Pole  to  30  degrees  south  of  the  Equa-^ 
tor;  then,  as  the  observations  are  now  about  seventy 
years  old  (having  been  made  from  1844  to  1846),  the 
Catalogue"  will  be  invaluable  for  deciding  the 
question  whether  there  are  stars  variable  in  colour. 
For  these  reasons  it  has  been  republished,  with  notes, 
at  the  Vatican  Observatory,  as  No.  1 1 1  Fublicatio 
1911.  It  is  remarkable  how  few  are  the  errors  „ 
identification,  in  view  of  the  then  existing  difficulties, 
and  how  closely  Sestini's  general  scale  of  colours 
agrees  with  that  of  the  Potsdam  catalogue. 

At  Georgetown  Observatory,  in  1850,  Sestini  made 
a  series  of  sunspot  drawings,  which  were  engraved 
and  published  (44  plates)  as  "Appendix  A"  of  the 
Naval  Observatory  volume  for  1847,  printed  in  1853. 
His  last  scientific  work  as  an  astronomer  was  the  ob- 
servation of  the  total  eclipse  of  29  Julv,  1878,  at 
Denver,  Colorado.  A  sketch  of  the  corona  as  it  ap- 
peared to  him  was  published  in  the  "Catholic  Quar- 
terly Review".  From  his  arrival  at  Georgetown 
(1S4S)  until  his  retirement  from  Woodstock  (  1 HS4 )  he 
had  been  almost  constantly  engaged  in  teaching 
mathematics  to  the  Jesuit  scholastics,  and  he  pub- 
lished a  series  of  tcxtliooks  on  algebra,  goometrv  and 
trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  infinitesimal' anal- 
ysis, rheoe  were  works  of  sterling  merit,  but  they 
never  became  popular  with  students  or  teachers: 
their  severe  analytic  method  was  repellent  to  practical 
American  taste;  he  had  no  sympathv  with  commercial 
mathematics,  and  furthermore  the  make-up  of  the 


books  was  not  as  attractive  as  the  ordinary'  high- 
school  and  college  textbooks.  He  wrote  treatises  on 
natural  science  for  the  use  of  his  pupils:  some  of  these 
were  lithographed  and  others  were  privately  printed 
at  Woodstock:  "Theoretical  Mechanics"  in  1873; 
"Animal  Physics"  in  1874;  "Principles  of  Cosmog- 
raphy" in  1878.  He  founded  the  American  "Mes- 
senger of  the  Sacred  Heart"  in  1S66,  and  retained 
editorial  control  of  it  until  1885;  during  these  years  he 
was  also  head  director  of  the  Apostlcship  of  Praver 
in  the  United  States.  Ho  was  an  indcf at  igable  worker 
and  had  many  difficulties  to  contend  with  in  launching 
and  sustaining  the  "Messenger",  and  in  directing  the 
League  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  but  he  was  supported  in 
this  labour  of  love  by  his  cheerful  disjiosttion  and 
ardent  seal  for  the  glory  of  God.  It  was  pleasantly 
said  of  him  that  he  had  two  passions — one  for  pure 
mathematics,  and  the  other  for  the  pure  Catholic 
religion. 

SoMMKHVOOKL.  fii'MurfUout  dr  la  C.dt  J.,  VII,  1159:  JVomfrfwfc 
iMtrr*.  XIX.  259:  XXX/99;  Utumger  o/ 0*  Saered  Heart,  new 
«cri«-,  V  (1890).  161,  313.  135.  1S8. 

E.  I.  Devi-it. 

Setebo  Indiana,  a  considerable  tribe  of  Panoan 
linguistic  stock  formerly  centering  about  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Manoa  with  the  Ucayali  River,  Loreto 
province,  north-eastern  Peru,  and  now  engaged  as 
boatmen,  rubber  gatherers,  etc.,  along  the  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  latter  river  to,  or  below,  its  junction  with 
the  Marafton.  They  speak  the  same  language  as 
their  neighbours  the  Pano,  Conibo,  and  Sipibo,  whom 
they  resembled  in  their  primitive  custom  and  belief  as 
now  in  their  more  civilised  condition.  The  first  en- 
try of  the  upper  Ucayali  country  was  made  early  in 
trie  seventeenth  century  by  gold  hunters  from  Peru, 
•    wild  tribes  had  the  effect  of 


,  treatment  of  the  .. 
rendering  the  Indians  bitterly  hostile  towards  the 
Spaniards.  In  1657.  however," the  Franciscan  Father 
Alonso  Cahallero  with  two  other  priests  and  three 
lay  brothers,  passing  through  the  country  of  the  can- 
nibal Cashibo,  reached  the  Setebo  on  the  leayah. 
After  a  year  or  more  of  patient  effort  they  succeeded 
gathering  a  part  of  the  tribe  into  two  mission  vil- 
These  had  but  a  brief  existence;  they  were  at- 
destroyed  bv  the  more  powerful  Sipibo, 
'  s  of  the  Setebo,  the  five  religious  in 
of  the  neophytes  being  killed.  In 
1661  a  second  attempt  was  made  under  Father  Lo- 
renso  Tineo,  with  several  other  Franciscans,  attended 
by  an  escort  of  soldiers  and  two  hundred  Christian 
Indians  from  Central  Peru.  Two  missions  were  es- 
tablished, but  only  to  meet  the  fate  of  the  first  at  the 
"  the  cannibal  tribes,  the  missionaries  retiring 


to  the  Huallaga  with  a  part  of  their  neophyte .flock. 
Other  attempts  at  establishment  on  tl*  t.ca>ab 
within  the  next  forty  years  were  frustrated  by  hostile 
attacks  and  by  smallpox  epidemics. 
great  smallpox  visitation  which  deflated  the  *hole 
region  in  1670.  Within  this  period  eight  missions™* 
were  slain  in  the  Setebo  country,  one  of  them,  Fa  nor 
Jeronimo  de  los  Rios.  being  devoured  bv  cannibals  IB 
1704.  In  1736  the  Setebo  were  still  further  deoima ted 
in  a  bloody  engagement  wit  h  their  inveterate  en 

thIn  lP7tV0 "another  Franciscan  mission  entry  into  the 
Setebo  territory  was  made  by  Fathers  rrancuco  de 
San  Jose  and  Miguel  de  Salcedo.  ^'"P*"^*^ 
about  one  humlred  Christian  Imharis  and^as  niter 

preter.  a  young  girl  of  ^^^^^ 

lished  a  mission  chapel  in  his  village  under ^henw* 
of  San  Francisco  <lo  Manoa.    The f  »  «*  gn» 
pleased  to  find  that  the  Indians  still  ^ 
reverence  for  the  cross,  which  they  had  set  up  m  iron 
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of  their  houses  and  in  their  fields,  and  retained  alsoa 
few  words  of  Spanish  greeting  as  heirlooms  of  earlier 
missions.  In  1764  Father  Frezncda  bravely  ventured 
among  the  Sipibo  and  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a 
peace  between  the  two  triUn,  as  the  result  of  which 
both  the  Sipibo  and  the  Conibo  accepted  missionary's. 
The  work  grew  and  flourished.  Four  missions  had 
been  established  and  more  priests  were  on  the  way, 
when,  without  warning  or  any  later  explanation,  the 
three  savage  tribes  in  August,  176(1,  murdered  all  but 
one  or  two  of  the  missionaries,  slaughtered  the  Chris- 
tian converts,  and  thus  in  a  few  days  wiped  out  the 
work  of  years.  The  Setebo  missions  were  not  re- 
newed, but  on  the  establishment  of  Sarayacu  (q.  v.) 
by  Father  Girbal  in  1791,  numbers  of  the  tribe  were 
attracted  to  that  settlement,  where  in  due  course  they 
became  civilized  and  christianized.    See  also  Sipibo. 

Raiiiondi.  El  Peri,  II  (Lima.  1H76),  book  I,  Hit.  d*  la  Oeo- 
ffrafln  del  Peril;  Herndon,  Exploration  of  the  Amazon  (Washing- 
ton, 1H&I);  MaRKMaM,  Tribet  in  the  Valley  of  tin  Amount  m 
Jour.  Anthrnp.  Institute,  XXIV  (London,  1805);  Ordinaire, 
Let  *tiuM0M  Ju  Ptrou  in  Revue  a"  BthnoorapKi*.  VI  (Paris,  1883  I, 
no.  4;  Smyth  and  Lowe,  Journey  from  Lima  to  Pari  ( London, 

,83ft)-  James  Moonet. 

Sethiana.  Sec  Gnosticism,  subtitle  The  Syrian 
School. 

S e to  n ,  Euz a B eth  Ann,  foundress  and  first  superior 
of  the  Sisters  of  Charitv  in  the  United  States,  b.  in 
New  York  City,  28  Aug.,  1774,  of  non-Catholic 
parents  of  high  position;  d.  at  Emmitsburg,  Mary- 
land. 1  Jan.,  1821.  Hit  father,  Dr.  Richard  Bayley 
(b.  Connecticut  and  educated  in  England),  was  the 
first  professor  of  anatomy  at  Columbia  College  and 
eminent  for  his  work  as  health  officer  of  the  Port  of 
New  York.  Her  mother,  Catherine  Charlton, 
daughter  of  an  Anglican  minister  of  Staten  Island, 
N.  Y.,  died  when  Elizabeth  was  three  years  old,  leav- 
ing two  other  young  daughters.  The  father  married 
again,  and  among  the  children  of  this  second  marriage 
was  Guy  Carleton  Bayley,  whose  convert  son,  James 
Roosevelt  Bayley,  became  Archbishop  of  Baltimore. 
Elizabeth  always  showed  great  affection  for  her  stej>- 
mother,  who  was  a  devout  Anglican,  and  for  her  step- 
brothers and  sisters.  Her  education  was  chiefly  con- 
ducted by  her  father,  a  brilliant  man  of  great  natural 
virtue,  who  trained  her  to  self-restraint  as  well  as  in 
intellectual  pursuits.  She  read  industriously,  her 
notebooks  indicating  a  special  interest  in  religious  and 
historical  subjects.  She  was  very  religious,  wore  a 
small  crucifix  around  her  neck,  and  took  great  delight 
in  reading  the  Scriptures,  especially  the  Psalms,  a 
practice  she  retained  until  her  death. 

She  was  married  on  25  Jan.,  1794,  in  St.  Paul's 
Church,  New  York,  to  William  Magee  Seton,  of  that 
city,  by  Bishop  Prevoost.  In  her  sister-in-law,  Re- 
becca Seton,  she  found  the  "friend  of  her  soul",  and  as 
they  went  about  on  missions  of  mercy  they  were  called 
the  "Protestant  Sisters  of  Charity  ".  Business  troubles 
culminated  on  the  death  of  her  father-in-law  in  1798. 
Elizabeth  and  her  husband  presided  over  the  large 
orphaned  family ;  she  shared  his  financial  anxieties, 
aiding  him  with  her  sound  judgment.  Eh".  Bayley's 
death  in  l.S()l  was  a  great  trial  to  his  favourite  child. 
In  her  anxiety  for  his  salvation  she  had  offered  to 
God,  during  his  fatal  illness,  the  life  of  her  infant 
daughter  Catherine.  Catherine's  life  was  spared, 
however;  she  died  at  tin-  age  of  ninety,  as  Mother 
Catherine  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  New  York.  In 
1803  Mr.  Seton 's  health  required  a  sea  voyage;  he 
started  with  his  wife  and  eld»-st  daughter  for  Ix»g- 
horn,  where  the  Filicchi  Brothers,  business  friends  of 
the  Seton  linn,  resided,  The  other  children,  William, 
Richard,  Rebecca,  and  Catherine,  were  left  to  the 
care  of  Rebecca  Seton. 

From  a  journal  which  Mrs.  Seton  kept  during  her 
travels  we  learn  of  her  heroic  effort  to  sustain  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  her  husband  during  the  voyage,  followed 
by  a  long  detention  in  quarantine,  and  "until  his  death 
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at  Pisa  (27  Dec,  lS0.ii.    She  and  her  daughter  re- 
mained for  some  time  with  the  Filicchi  families. 
While  with  these  Catholic  families  and  in  the  churches 
of  Italy  Mrs.  Seton  first  began  to  see  the  beauty  of 
the  Catholic  Faith.    Delayed  by  her  daughter's  ill- 
ness and  then  by  her  own,  she  sailed  for  home  accom- 
panied by  Antonio  Filicchi,  and  reached  New  York 
on  3  June,  1S04.    Her  sister-in-law,  Rebecca,  died  in 
July.  A  time  of  great  spiritual  perplexity  began  for  Mrs. 
Seton,  whose  prayer  was,  "  If  I  am  right  Thy  grace  im- 
part still  in  the  right  to  stay.  If  I  am  wrong  Oh,  teach 
my  heart  to  find  the  better  way."   Mr.  Hobart  (after- 
wards an  Anglican  bishop),  who  had  great  influenceover 
her,  used  every  effort  to  dissuade  her  from  joining  the 
Catholic  Church,  while  Mr.  Filicchi  presentea  the 
claims  of  the  t  me  religion  and  arranged  a  correspondence 
between  Elizabeth 
and  Bishop  Chev- 
erus. Through  Mr. 
Filicchi  she  also 
wrote  to  Bishop 
Carroll.  Elizabeth 
meanwhile  added 
fasting  to  her 
prayers  for  light. 
The    result  was 
that  on  Ash  Wed 
nesday  14  March, 
1805,  she  was  re- 
ceived   into  the 
Church  by  Father 
Matthew  O'Brien 
in  St.  Peter's 
Church,  Barclay 
8t.,    New  York. 
On  25  March  she 
made  her  first 
Communion  with 
extraordinary  fer- 
vour: even  the  faint  shadow  of  this  sacrament  in 
the  Protestant  Church  had  had  such  an  attraction 
for  her  that  she  used  to  hasten  from  one  church 
to  another  to  receive  it  twice  each  Sunday.  She 
well  understood   the   storm    that   her  conversion 
would  raise  among  her  Protestant  relatives  and 
friends  at  the  time  she  most  needed  their  help. 
Little  of  her  husband's  fortune  was  left,  but  numerous 
relatives  would  have  provided  amply  for  her  and  her 
children  had  not  this  barrier  been  raised.   She  joined 
an  English  Catholic  gentleman  named  White,  who, 
with  his  wife,  was  opening  a  school  for  boys  in  the 
suburbs  of  New  York,  but  the  widely  circulated  report 
that  this  was  a  proselytizing  scheme  forced  the  school 
to  close. 

A  few  faithful  friends  arranged  for  Mrs.  Seton  to 
open  a  boarding-house  for  some  of  the  boys  of  a 
Protestant  school  taught  by  the  curate  of  St.  Mark's. 
In  January,  1806,  Cecilia  Seton,  Elizabeth's  young 
sister-in-law,  became  very  ill  and  begged  to  sec  the  os- 
tracized convert;  Mrs.  Seton  was  sent  for.  and  became 
a  constant  visitor.  Cecilia  told  her  that  she  desired 
to  become  a  Catholic.  When  Cecilia's  decision  was 
known  threats  were  made  to  have  Mrs.  Seton  expelled 
from  the  Btate  by  the  Legislature.  On  her  recovery 
Cecilia  fled  to  Elizabeth  for  refuge  and  was  received 
into  the  Church.  She  returned  to  her  brother's  family 
on  his  wife's  death.  Mrs.  Seton 's  boarding-house  for 
boys  had  to  be  given  up.  Her  sons  had  been  sent  by 
the  Filicchis  to  Georgetown  College.  She  hoped  to 
find  a  refuge  in  some  convent  in  Canada,  where  her 
teaching  would  support  her  three  daughters.  Bishop 
Carroll  did  not  approve,  so  she  relinquished  this  plan. 
Father  Dubourg,  S.S..  from  St.  Mary  s  Seminary,  Bal- 
timore, met  her  in  New  York,  and  suggested  opening 
in  Baltimore  a  school  for  girls.  After  a  long  delav  and 
many  privations,  she  and  her  daughters  reached  Balti- 
more on  Corpus  Christi,  1808.  Her  boys  were  brought 
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there  to  St.  ItajJ  tf^fSSS 
next  to  Uie  Chanel  of  St.  M«yi »  pnictice  of 

delighted  with  !f^^u^ffih?^t«t  difficulty 
her  religion,  for  ^^T  ^M^anTcomniunion  m 
Bhe  was  able  to  get  to  dai  y  iua*  knged 
New  York    The  OOMt  bio ^  lca9  irnprac- 

evcr  since  her  stay  in  Italy  n°\ an(T  her 
ticable.  Her  Mo  ^JS^UJStSS *Y 
quaint  CM*M*  W^ggL  oSwS  of  Phihv 
certam  nuns  in  ltal> .    VJ^J     •     to  Europe  to 

dclphia,  who  had  conte™Pnb^  n^XrT  «oon  ^her 
fulfill  her  religious  vocaUon  ggdhjjj  gj  ^ 
postulants  arrived,  while  tne  uure 
pupil*  it  could  »£^nvcrt  and  seminarian, 

»  preliminary  to  the  fonnatroiio  u u  Archbi8hop 
Mre.  Seton  took  vows  pnvatel>  J*'0™  1R08  the 
Carroll  and  k«  ^J^E^SSi  to 'take 
commumty  was  ^  ^nlVhe  Kn-3lt  fervour  and 

mortification  of  Mot™  ' ~,Xins  of  their  situation 
(»>,  made  the  many  Jg*gjyJ  £gL  who  was 

BCem  Sft.  ^hSchurihJt  Emn  itsburg,  died  there, 
received  into  the  ^hurcr.  ■*  n  t  OTgcomm* 
andC«iha.n i  Apr  ;»JJop  uagc^  fa  Franc0 

Bioned  in  1810  |>>  "\e/^m"  ,  f 'wjtv  of  St.  Vincent 
the  rules  of  the  hiatera  o  f^han^  ot^ »     ^  ^ 

dc  Paul.  Three  of  theae  8  st ™  *ert.  H  f  St>  Vin- 
train  the  yoim*  conimmuty u **gjtffc£  g  lcaVe 

France.  The  lrtt^"T  however,  with  some  rood- 
ftt  Emmitsburg.  Ihe  ™\"°YrAbishop  Carroll  in 
ifications,  was  approved  d it< 

Jan.,  1812. and  ^t^^if ^re  for  her  children, 
the  fact  that  she  had  •>»  ^care  ™  .  .  —  Ae 
Mrs.  Seton  was  e k-cted  s  P™  1  ^7,  Am,a.  died 
community;  Mother  ^V|"  *  u  i si'>)  Dut  had  been 
during  her  novitiate  (12  f^*^8^'^ death-bod. 
w-nnittcd  to  pronounce  her  on  thcir 

WWa??l  Jc She  «fu  IpicianV  Father,  Duhourg,  David, 
munity  wereth  f"|Pl"*J™'.  h(AA  tne  post  for  fifteen 
and  Dubois,   l  ather  Dubois  held  tne  £         -t  the 

£am  and  laboured ,totoP«» SL^'ISSSRtoS 

Spirit  of  St.  Vincent's  Sisters  of  Chant> ,  fortA  o I 

he  had  had  under  his  care  in  g^^iJ^.  The 
of  the  community  won  adm.rat.onev^rvwr^ 

school  for  the  daughters  of    ^  Wl\;°j  enabled 
nered    as  it  continues  to  do  (WWJi  CTmSw  In 
to  do  much  w«k  =  S  %ToVphIn 

of  Heliopolis  (author  of  a  memoir  JE 

the  translation  of  many  ascct.cal  Fr«^W0rW^ 
eluding  the  life  of  Saint  Vincent  de  Paul  and  of  MU£ 
U  Qras]  for  her  community  she  has  hit  cop ovw 
diaries  and  crres.Kmdence  that  show  a  soul  aH  on 


^JSrJ^S  wB- ^  rhtr 

rector.  The  jWrdttmoaiw  thc  el 

(1819)  she  P^^1,:^  for  two  vears,  suffering 
of  the  dead,  but  she  hv  ed  lo w  .  gin. 

finally  from  a  l^^^s^^^iJm  feto 
cerity  and  ^£  fi  ?ss0  Cardinal  Gibbons 
work  of  *g*Sffi££o£  steps  be  taken  towards 
(then  Archbishop)  ofVhc  official  inouines 

of  the  cause  on  7  June,  r 'JJ'  p  icat80f theCongrega- 
Her  cause  w  entrusted  to  the  a  in  Pari,, 

tion  of  the  M^vrfe^STShift^Sth  which 
is  also  superior  of  the  Sisters  o\vj ™  .  ^  ^  m 
the  Etnmitsburg  comrmmit>  *»* L^^mber  of 

,850,  after  $£^^«jJ£w*P 
the  sisters  (at  tht  »ugge»i  hiwl 

of  the  New  York  t, „  need  of  a  stronger 

contemplated  for  Bome^tim  ,  but  u  k 
bond  at  Emmitaburg,  show  n  b>  Uiex         {     J  only 
rion,  hastened  it.  It  was  effecU ^  with  thc 

the  Cincinnat  community  of  YorW  wm. 

Newark  and  Hahfax  °ff*^teXt  ion  from  Cincinnati, 

munity  and  mSSSSS^Vl^S^'*  {M"dfm 
the  sisters  originating  from  Ngtner  Emmit8burg 

numlMT  (1911)  ^ul(^;K^^euc  and  obsemng 
immunity  now  weftrm^ho  cornotte 

SSZtSSS^l^S  thc  others 

„  «rll  «  ^™»TmSurt  M^l.n.1;  R».">«.  S^?- 
molhor-houa*  »» 


u  well  m  intorm»>i«»  Mliryian<l;    ""r'V-.,- York 

nvHhor-hnu^    at    E^burg.  ,     N^  York. 

wTrr«.  "/  ""  Anur^Z!  Cl* 

19>D- 

Seton,  Wiixiah.  author,  b.  ^YorU^an, 

IsSTthere,  5  Mt£"Sd  BBgbjJJ 
SetoA,  captain  in  the  U.  Emily  Prune 

Ann  ktm  (q-  v;\J^j££pted  him  as  the  head 
Burke's  Peerage  (HW<>  ^nior  cadotoofthe 

of  thc  Seton  family  of  I  """"V,  W!k8  educated  at 
iris  of  Winton  in  Scotland.    He  M  -8, 

^John's  College,  * of  ft»n 

Emmittsburg,  Md-,  W/^Lh  before  en  enng  a 
He  travelledV extenmvely  his  «imu«on 

law  office  in  New  \  ork.    hoon  a  for  troop8  ,n 

the  bar  he  answen-d  Lincoln  s  hrsi  c 

1    n|»hW  ^  » rw&e  he  fought  aacaptam 


1861.    DisabW  for  a  time  by  two  !tf  wpuin 

bfthe  Battle  ^^^iSSSk.  Fn;nch 
of  the  Forty-hrst  New  l  om  ,  t   hl9  father  a 

Divbfon,  Sumner's  Orps,  htp"  Uv^w  York,  but  went 

!,t,tcragd0n'  ^betptSn  'oMhc  l«h  AgBg 
back      the  front  totawp"1  uichmon,l.  After 

in  W^dKirchreny  to  Utaraj^lgg* 
war  he  devoted  n,m«        "Romance  of  iM  y 
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1890  He  outlived  by  ten  years  his  wife  Sarah  Red- 
wood Parrish,  a  Philadelphiun  convert  from  the 
Society  of  I-nends.  Their  onJy  child  William  died  in 
mfancy.  He  did  much  charitable  work,  especially 
in  obtaining  employment  for  the  poor.  He  is  buried 
MirVknd  S''  Mary'8'  EmmiUiburK, 

rly^  J'1  Family  (Sew  York,  18S9),  359-61;  Litina 
fS^"  ,JV'\.o/  i"rnrf  iD  Catholic  World,  LXVI  (N  Yorkf 

Settignano,  Desiderio  da,  b.  at  Settignano,  Tus- 
cany 1428;  d  at  Florence,  1463.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a  stone-cutter  and  was  admitted  to  the 
association  of  "Maestri  di i  Pietra"  (stone  -  workers) 
in  14d3.  He  studied  under  Donatella  from  whom  no 

doubt  he  acquired 


himps  that  gave  light  to  the  sanctuary.  The  priests 
dressed  the  lamps  in  the  morning  and  set  them  on  the 
himpstand  in  the  evening  (Ex.,  xxx,  7.  8).    All  night 

.«!,,?,.thT  scvt'n  ,amIw  woro  kePl  burning  (Ex.,  xxvii, 
20,  21;  Lev.  xxiv,  3;  1  Kings,  lii,  3).  As  for  the  day, 
Josephus  (Antiq.  Jud.:  Ill,  viii,  3)  tells  us  that  three 
lamps  were  lighted.  Levites  of  the  family  of  Caath 
oarad  for  the  golden  lampstand  on  the  march  (Xum., 
ill,  31)  It  was  among  the  spoils  brought  by  Vespa- 
sian and  1  itus  to  grace  their  triumph  at  Rome,  and 
may  be  seen  sculptured  upon  the  Arch  of  Titus. 

Walter  Drum. 

Seven  Brothers.  See  Felicitas,  Saint;  Sm- 
PHR06A,  Saint.  ' 


the  characteristics 
of  fineness,  joy- 
fulness,  elegance, 
and  distinction 
which  cause  his 
work  to  be  often 
confused  with  his 
master's.  In  spite 
of  his  brief  life  his 
name  ranks  among 
those  of  the  great 
artists  of  his  day. 
His  chief  produc- 
tions  are:  the 
arc  h  i  tectural 
tomb  covered 
with   fine  sculp- 
ture   of  Carlo 
Marsuppini.  sec- 
retary of  the  re- 
public, in  the 
Church  of  Sta 
Croce;  a  marble 
tabernacle  at  San 
Lorenzo  with  a 
charming  stand- 
ing figure  of  the 
Child  Jesus ;  a 
very  interesting 
bust  of  Marietta 
S  t  r  o  z  z  i  in  the 


BCBT  Or  AS   rSKMOK'N  CflRL 

Desiderio  <!a  Srftiffiuino,  Muaoo  Nu* 
innnlr,  Horrnrv 

Strozzi  Palace;  a  graceful  relief  of  the  Madonna  and 
Infant  on  the  comer  of  the  Palazzo  Panciatichi; 
portrait  bust  of  a  young  girl  in  the  Bargello;  the 
wooden  statue  of  the  Magdalen  over  her  altar  in  the 
Church  of  Sta  Trinita  (finished  bv  Benedetto  da  Ma- 
jano);  and  a  bust  in  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  at  Forli. 
Besides  these,  mention  should  be  made  of  a  number  of 
works  attributed  to  Desiderio  by  some  authorities 
and  by  others  to  Donatello  or  his  school— a  Pieta  in 
San  Iyorenzo,  Florence";  a  Beatrice  d'Este  in  the 
Louvre;  a  Virgin  and  Child  in  the  South  Kensington 
Museum  London;  a  portrait  bust  of  a  young  woman 
in  the  Museum,  Berlin;  the  "Child  Laughing"  in  the 
Bcnda  Collection,  Vienna;  and  the  well-known  relief 
of  Sta  Cecilia  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Wemyss,  Lon- 
don. 

PaaauM,  Tw.ea„  .W;Vo«  (London.  18J«I):  Cicoosaba.  SIotm 
drlt.  -cullum  (Venice.  ISM);  Bode.  Dcntmdltr  Jo-  Hmaumncc- 
ixvlvtur  Toncanat  (Munich. 

M.  L.  Handley. 

Seven- Branch  Candlestick,  one  of  the  t  hree  chief 
furnishings  of  the  Holy  of  the  Tabernacle  and  the 
Temple  (Ex.,  xxv,  31-40;  xxxvii,  17-24).  In  reality 
it  was  an  elalwrate  lampstand,  set  on  the  south  side  of 
the  Holy  I  lace  so  as  to  face  the  loaves  of  proposition. 
It  was  Ix-aten  out  of  finest  gold.  A  central  shaft,  to- 
gether with  three  pairs  of  branches  curving  upward 
from  out  the  shaft,  all  exquisitely  ornamented  and  sur- 
mounted with  stands,  held  in  a  line  the  seven  golden 


Seven  Churches,  The.   See  Rome. 

Seven  Churches  of  Asia.   See  Apocalypse. 

Seven  Deacons,  the  seven  men  elected  by  the 
whole  company  of  the  original  Christian  community 
at  Jerusalem  and  ordained  bv  the  Apostles,  their 
office  being  chiefly  to  look  after  the  poor  and  the 
common  agajte.    The  number  of  believers  at  Jeru- 
salem had  grown  very  rapidly,  and  complaints  had 
been  made  that  the  poor  widows  of  Hellenistic  Jews 
were  neglected.    The  Apostles,  not  desiring  to  be 
drawn  away  from  preaching  and  the  higher  spiritual 
ministry  to  care  for  material  things,  proposed  to  the 
believers  to  transfer  such  duties  to  suitable  men,  and 
following  this  suggestion  the  "Seven"  were  appointed 
(Acts,  vi,  1-6).    This  was  the  first  separation  of  an 
ecclesiastical,  hierarchical  office  from  the  Apostolate 
in  which  up  to  then  the  ecclesiastico-religious  power 
had  been  concentrated.    The  "seven  men  were  "full 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  "  and  therefore  able  partially  to 
represent  the  Apostles  in  more  important  matters 
referring  to  the  spiritual  life,  as  is  seen  in  the  case  of 
St.  Stephen  (q.  v.)  at  Jerusalem,  of  St.  Philip  in 
Samaria,  and  elsewhere.    Nothing  further  is  known 
of  several  of  the  seven  deacons,  namely  Nicanor, 
Timon,  and  Parmcnas.    Philip,  who  is  called  the 
"Evangelist",  preached  with  much  success  in  Sam- 
aria (Acts,  viii,  5  sq.),  so  that  the  two  Apostles  Peter 
and  John  went  there  later  to  bestow  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  those  whom  he  had  baptized.    He  also  baptized 
the  eunuch  of  the  Queen  of  the  Ethiopians  (Acts,  viii, 
26  sqq.).    According  to  the  further  testimony  of  the 
Book  of  the  Acts  (xxi,  8  sqq.)  he  lived  later  with  his 
prophetically  gifted  daughters  at  Ciesarea.    His  feast 
is  observed  on  6  June,  by  the  Greek  Church  on  11 
October.    In  later  narratives  Prochorus  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  seventy  disciples  chosen  by  Christ;  it  is 
related  that  he  went  to  Asia  Minor  as  a  missionary 
and  became  Bishop  of  Xicomedia.    The  apocryphal 
Acts  of  John  were  wrongly  ascribed  to  him  [cf.  Lip- 
si  us.  "Apokryphe  Apostelgeschichten  und  Apostellc- 
gendcu",  I  (Brunswick,  1883),  355  sqq.] 

In  the  second  half  of  the  second  century  a  curious 
tradition  appeared  respecting  Nicholas.    Ireiurus  and 
the  anti-heretical  writers  of  the  early  Church  who  fol- 
low him  refer  the  name  of  t  he  Xieolaitans — a  dissolute, 
immoral  sect  that  are  opposed,  as  early  as  the  Apoc- 
alypse of  John,  to  that  of  Nicholas  and  trace  the  sect 
back  to  him  (Iremrus,  "Adv.  hier.",  I,  xxvi,  3;  III, 
xi,  1).    Clement  relates  as  a  popular  report  (Stro- 
mal, II,  xx)  that  Nicholas  was  reproved  by  the 
Apostles  on  account  of  las  jealousy  of  his  beautiful 
wife.    On  this  he  set  her  free  and  left  it  open  for  any 
one  to  many  her,  saying  that  the  Hesh  should  be  mal- 
treated.   His  followers  took  this  to  mean  that  it  was 
necessary  to  yield  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  (cf.  the 
Philosophumena,  VII,  36).    This  narrative  points 
to  a  similar  tradition,  such  as  is  found  in  Irena-us 
respecting  the  Xieolaitans.    How  far  the  tradition  is 
historical  cannot  now  l>e  determined,  perhaps  the 
Xieolaitans  themselves  falsely  ascribed  their  origin 
to  the  Deacon  Nicholas  [cf.  Wohlenberg,  "  Xikolas  von 
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Antiochen  und  die  Kikolaiten"  in  the  "Neue  kirchl. 
Zeitschrift"  (1895),  923  sqq.l. 

J.  P.  KlRSCH. 

Seven  Gifts  of  the  Hoi/  Ghost.   See  Holy 
Ghobt. 

Seven  Robbers  (Skftem  Latrones),  martyrs  ou 
the  Island  of  Corcyra  (Corfu)  in  the  second  century- 
Their  names  are  Saturninus,  Insischolus.  Faustianus, 
Januarius,  Marsalius,  Euphrasius,  and  Mammilla. 
The  Greek  inenologies  inform  us  that  Ste.  Jason  and 
Sosipatcr,  who  had  been  instructed  in  the  Christian 
religion  by  the  Apostles  or  by  Christ  Himself,  came  to 
the  Island  of  Corcyra  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
After  making  numerous  conversions  they  were  cast 
into  a  dungeon  where  the  above-named  seven  rob- 
bers were  imprisoned.  They  succeeded  in  converting 
the  robbers  who  were  then  taken  outside  the  city  and 
martyred  by  being  cast  into  caldrons  that  were  filled 
with  seething  oil  and  pitch.  Some  Greek  inenologies 
mention  them  on  27,  others  on  29,  April.  In  the  Ilo- 
man  martyrology  the)'  are  commemorated  on  29 
April. 

Ada  SS.,  April,  III,  630;  Mmoiogv  of  Kmptror  Barilitu  II, 

27  April.  Michael  Ott. 

See  Efhesus,  The  Seven  Sleep-  Theodmius 


in 
life 


Virgins  of  Ancyra,  Saint 
tus  of  Ancyha,  Saint. 

SeYerian,  Bishop  of  Gabala  in  Syria, 
the  fourth  and  fifth 
before  his  episcopal 
down  to  us.  He  was  regarded  by  his 
as  a  good  preacher,  and  was  known  as  the  author  of 
Biblical  commentaries  and  sermons:  "Vir  in  divinis 
Scripturis  eruditus  et  in  homiliis  declamator  admir- 
abihs  fuit"  (Gennadius,  "Dc  script,  eccles.",  xxi,  in 
P.  L.,  LVI1I,  1073).  Posterity  has  preserved  his 
name  on  account  of  the  prominent  but  regrettable 
role  which  he  played  in  the  deposition  and  banish- 
ment of  St.  John  ChryBostom.  Incited  by  the  great 
oratorical  and  financial  success  attained  in  Constan- 
tinople by  his  fellow-Syrian,  Antiochus,  Bishop  of 
Ptolemais,  Severian  came  to  the  capital  about  400, 
provided  with  a  series  of  Greek  sermons.  Invited  by 
Chrysostom  to  preach,  he  succeeded,  in  spite  of  his 
strong  Syrian  accent,  in  winning  the  approval  of  his 
hearers  (Sojtomen.  "Hist  eccl.",  VIII,  x).  Owing  to 
the  strained  relations  between  Chrvsostom  and  the 
Empress  Eudojria,  Severian  had  to  declare  for  one 
of  the  parties,  and,  sinre  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
swayed  by  personal  interests,  his  choice  was  soon 
made.  Nevertheless,  the  unsuspecting  Chrysostom, 
when  ecclesiastical  affairs  necessitated  a  journey 
into  the  Province  of  Asia  in  401,  ap|H>inted  his  gues"t 
his  representative  for  liturgical  functions.  Severian 
took  advantage  of  Chrysostom's  absence  and  was 
soon  engaged  in  open  conflict  with  Serapion,  arch- 
deacon and  administrator  of  the  ecclesiastical  prop- 
erty and  the  episcopal  palace,  who  remained  true 
to  Chrysostom.  The  resulting  scandal  and  general 
excitement  were  so  great  that  on  his  return  (401) 


nents.  He  also  signed  the  lampoon  against  Chrysos- 
tom which  Thcophilus  of  Alexandria  (q.  v.)  sent  to 
Pope  Innocent  (Palladius,  "Dialogus",  III,  in  P.  G., 
XLVII,  14).  He  even  ventured  to  proclaim  to  the 
people  from  the  pulpit  this  success  of  his  party  im- 
mediately after  tne  first  banishment  of  Chrysostom, 
and  to  proclaim  the  removal  of  the  archbishop  a  just 
punishment  for  his  pride.  Rapid  flight  alone  saved 
him  from  violence  at  the  hands  of  the  enraged  pop- 
ulace (Sozomen,  VIII,  xviii).  Shortly  after  Chrysos- 
tom's return  from  his  first  exile,  we  find  Severian  with 
Acacius  of  Benra  and  Antiochus  of  Itolemais  at  the 
head  of  the  party  opposed  to  the  archbishop.  It 
was  this  party  which  on  the  night  of  Easter  Sunday, 
404,  incited  the  attack  on  the  catechumens  and  clerics 
of  Chrysostom,  and  finally  approached  the  emperor 
directly  to  procure  the  final  banishment  of  their  hated 
opponent  (Palladius,  III,  IX,  loc.  cit.,  14,  31  sqq.). 
On  the  death  of  Flavian  (404),  the  friend  of  Chrysos- 
tom, this  same  triumvirate  proceeded  to  Antioch, 
and,  in  defiance  of  justice  and  right,  consecrated  in  an 
underhanded  fashion  Porphyrius  (Chrysostom's  op- 
ponent) Bishop  of  Antioch  (Palladius,  XVI,  loc.  cit., 
54).  Thus  ends  Severian's  role  in  church  history. 
Of  the  later  period  of  his  life  and  activity,  as  little 
is  known  as  concerning  the  first  period.  According 
to  Gennadius  (loc.  cit.)  he  died  during  the  reign  of 
~  leodosius  II  (40S-50). 

Writing.— 0)  Sermons.— Of  these  the  following 
are  extant:  "Orationes  sex  in  mundi  crcationcm 
(P.  G.,  LVI,  429-500);  "Oratio  de  serpente,  quem 
Moyses  in  cruce  suspend*"  (ibid.,  500-516);  "In 
illud  Abrahie  dictum:  Pone  manum  tuam  sub  femur 
Gen.,  xxiv.  2"  (ibid.,  553-M);  "De  ncji 
i"  (ibid.,  LIX,  585-90);  "Contra  Judieoe 
(ibid.,  LXI,  793-802;  cf.  LXV,  29  sqq.);  "De 
sigillis  librorum"  (ibid.,  LXI1I,  631-44);  "In  De: 
apparitionem"  (ibid.,  LXV,  28);  "De  pace"  (ibid., 
LII,  425-28).  completed  by  A.  Papadopulos,  A*X«t« 
UpovoXvpiTiiiit  9TaXvoKoyi»t,  I  (St.  Petersburg,  U»I). 
15-26;  "De  nativitate  Christi",  editod  under  Chry- 
sostom's name  by  Savile,  VII,  307,  but  attributed  by 
Theodoret  (Eranistes,  III,  in  P.  G,  LXIII,  308)  to 
Severian;  fifteen  homiUes  in  an  Old  Armenian  tran- 
slation, edited  by  J.  B.  Aucher,  "Sevenani  .  .. 
homilia>  nunc  pnmum  edits?  ex  antiqua  ycrwone 
armena  in  latinum  sermonem  translaUe 
1827),  of  which  no.  7  is  the  homily  "In  Abrahn? 
dictum:  Gen.,  xxiv.  2",  no.  13  " De  ficu  arefacta  , 
and  no.  10  the  homily  of  St.  Basil  on  Baptism  (P.  G., 
XXXI,  423-44 ).  The  Codex  Ambrosianus  of  Milan, 
c.  77  sup.  (VII-VII]  MM.)  contains  flgbtf-eg** 
"sermones  sancti  Sevcriani";  the ■  "  Horn,  snum 
Lacense"  (Berlin  Cod.  lat.  341)  has  addresses  of  Peter 
ChrvsologUH  under  the  name  of  "Sevcnanus  epis- 
copus".  (2)  The  commentaries  of  Sevenan  are  U 
lost;  he  had  composed  such  on  Genesis.  Exodus. 
Deuteronomy,  Job,  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans,  he 
Galatians,  1  Corinthians,  II  Thessalonians,  and  the 

Colossians  (cf.  Cosmos  Ind,TOPH'l^vA  in  'r^ 
raphica  christ,",  I.  vi,  x,  in  P.  G  LXXXV  III,  3*3, 
417;  Gennadius,  "De  script,  eccles.  ,  ZB}>.^._,_ 

Lt-nwi.J.  Drr  M.  J»h.  VhTV*o*am*»\«  """"T/.Trun-IV 

tyaaaNn.  //.»/  (Braun-w-rn.  |h.<ci>,  SI  «i<i  •  1iL4tJX  jjiMio- 
mo,rt..  XI  (I70SI.  17l>  77.  W  S9:  FAt.«icif.-H»»L««.  B>°»°- 

•*«■         x-  y,7-n-  chrvs.  Baib. 


Sit- 


interfered  personally,  and  at  her  request  Chrysostom 
allowed  Severian  to  return  to  Const  ant  inoplc.  In 

this  place  Chrysostom  delivered  in  Severian's  presence 

an  address  to  the  people  (P.  G.,  LII,  423  sqq.; 
Heyerwa's  answer,  ibid.,  425  sqq.:  cf,  Socrates, 
Hat.  e,,l  ",  VI,  xi:  Rosomen,  vlll.  i), 
1  he  peace  thus  effecte.1  was  not  lasting.  Severian 
commenced  anew  his  intrigues,  and  nt  the  Synod  of 
the  Oak  was  one  of  Chrysostom's  most  active  oppo- 


Severians.   See  Encratttes. 

Severinus,  Saint.  See  A  iistro-H  on  a  ahi  an  Mon- 
archy, The. 

Severinus,  Pon:.   The  date  of  his  birth  u .  not 
known.    1  le  was  consecrated  seemingly 
fi40  and  died  2  Aug  .  o40.    Severinus  a  Koma n  ana 
the'son  of  Abienus,  was  c  ectedj asusual  on  he  thin 
dav  after  the  death  of  his  pr^«««r,  «J«  \f,e 
were  at  once  sent  to  Constantinople  to  obtain 
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confirmation  of  his  election  (Oct.,  638).  But  the 
emperor,  instead  of  granting  the  confirmation,  or- 
dered Severinus  to  sign  hit)  Ecthesi*,  a  Monothelite 
profession  of  faith.  This  the  pope-elect  refused  to 
do,  and  the  Exarch  Isaac,  in  order  to  force  him  to 
compliance,  plundered  the  I,ateran  Palace.  All  was 
in  vain;  Severinus  stood  firm.  Meanwhile  his  envoys 
at  Constantinople,  though  refusing  to  sign  any  hereti- 
cal documents  and  deprecating  violence  in  matters  of 
faith,  behaved  with  great  tact,  and  finally  secured  the 
imperial  confirmation.  Hence,  after  a  vacancy  of 
over  a  year  and  seven  months,  the  See  of  Peter  was 
again  filled,  and  its  new  occupant  proceeded  at  once 
to  declare  that  as  in  Christ  there  were  two  natures 
so  also  were  there  in  Him  two  wills  and  two  natural 

X rations.    During  his  brief  reign  he  built  the  apse 
ild  St.  Peter's  in  which  church  he  was  buried. 
Liber  Pontifical*,  ed.  DccraaNE.  I  (Pari*.  1886),  328  »\.:  the 
work*  of  St.  Maxim™,  in  P.      XC,  XC1;  Mans.  Lite*  of  the 
Pope*  in  the  Early  MiddU  Age*.  I  (London.  1906).  348  aqq. 

Horace  K.  Mann. 

Severus,  Alexander,  Roman  emperor,  b.  at  Acco 
in  Palestine,  208;  murdered  by  his  mutinous  soldiers 
at  Sicula  on  the  Rhine,  235  (Sicklingen  near  Mainz). 
He  was  the  son  of  Genessius  Marcianus  and  Julia 
Mamnuca,  and  was  known  in  youth  as  Alcxianus. 
When  Elagabalus,  his  cousin  and  father  by  adop- 
tion, was  murdered  in  222,  Alexander  succeeded  to  the 
imperial  throne.  His  education  had  been  carefully 
conducted  by  Mamnuca  at  Antioch,  whither  Bhe  in- 
vited, some  time  between  218  and  228,  the  great  Chris- 
tian teacher,  Origen.  Eusebius  relates  (Hist,  eccl., 
VI,  xxi-xxviii)  that  she  was  "avery  religious  woman", 
and  that  Origen  remained  some  time  with  her,  in- 
structing her  in  all  that  could  serve  to  glorify  the 
Lord  and  confirm  His  Divine  teachings.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  she  was  a  Christian.  Her  Bon 
Alexander  was  certainly  very  favourable  to  the  Chris- 
tians. His  historian,  Lampridius,  tells  us  several  in- 
teresting details  concerning  this  emperor's  respect  for 
the  new  religion.  He  placed  in  his  private  oratory 
(lararium )  images  of  Abraham  and  Christ  before  those 
of  other  renowned  persons,  like  Orpheus  and  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana  (Vita  Alex.,  xxix);  he  tolerated  the  free 
exercise  of  the  Christian  faith  ("Christianos  esse  pas- 
aus  est ",  ibid.,  xxii) ;  he  recommended  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  imperial  governors  the  prudence  and  solici- 
tude of  the  Christians  in  the  selection  of  their  bishops 
(ibid.,  xlv);  he  caused  to  be  adjudged  to  them  (ibid., 
xlix)  a  building  site  at  Rome  that  the  tavern-keepers 
(canponarii)  claimed,  on  the  principle  that  it  was  bet- 
ter that  God  should  be  in  some  way  honoured  there 
than  that  the  site  should  revert  to  such  uses;  he 
caused  the  famous  words  of  Christ  (Luke,  vi,  31): 
"And  as  you  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do 
you  also  to  them  in  like  manner"  to  be  engraved  on 
"the  walls  of  the  palace  of  the  Ca.*sars;  he  even  cher- 
ished the  idea  of  building  a  temple  to  Our  I.ord,  but 
refrained  when  it  was  said  to  him  that  very  soon  all  the 
ot  her  divinities  would  cease  to  be  honoured  (ibid.,  xliii). 

In  spite  of  these  signs  of  imperial  goodwill,  the 
Christians  continued  to  suffer,  even  in  this  mild 
reign.  Some  writers  think  that  it  was  then  that  St. 
Cecilia  diis.1  for  the  Christian  faith.  His  principal 
jurisconsult,  Ulpian,  is  said  by  Lactantius  (Inst.  Div., 
V,  ii  i  to  have  codified,  in  his  work  on  the  duties  of  a 
proconsul  (De  officio  proeonsulis),  all  anti-Christian 
imperial  legislation(rcscrt'pfa  prineipum),  in  order  that 
the  magistrates  might  more  easily  apply  the  common 
law  (ut  docerrt  quibux  ojxrrtrt  cwt  jurnis  affici  qui  se.  cul- 
tore*  Dei  cotifiU  rentur).  Fragments  of  this  cruel  code, 
from  the  seventh  of  the  (ten)  lost  books  of  Ulpian  on 
the  proconsular  office  may  yet  be  seen  in  the  "Di- 
gests" (I,  tit.  xvi;  xvii.  tit,  II,  3;  xvliii,  tit.  IV,  1,  and 
tit.  xiii.  6).  The  surname  "Severus",  no  less  than  the 
manner  in  which  both  he  and  Mamma-a  met  their 
death,  indicate  the  temper  of  his  administration.  He 


sought  to  establish  at  Rome  good  order  and  moral 
decency  in  public  and  private  life,  and  made  some  use 
of  his  power  as  censor  morum  by  nominating  twelve 
officials  (ciiraioren  urbin)  for  the  execution  of  his  wise 
dispositions.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  disciple  of  the 
prevailing  religious  "syncretism"  or  eclecticism,  es- 
tablished at  Rome  by  his  predecessor  Elagabalus  as 
the  peculiar  contribution  of  this  remarkable  Syro- 
Roman  family  to  the  slow  but  certain  transformation 
of  the  great  pagan  Empire  into  a  mighty  instrument  of 
Divine  Providence  for  t  he  healing  of  the  moral  ills  that 
were  then  reaching  fullness.  All  historians  agree  as  to 
his  life,  and  the  moral  elevation  of  his  public  and  pri- 
vate principles;  Christian  historians  are  usually  of 
opinion  that  these  elements  of  virtue  were  owing  to  the 
education  he  received  under  the  direction  of  Origen. 

LAMraiDitit,  Vita  Atejandri  in  Script.  lift.  Aug.;  Tii.lb- 
Mokt.  Hint,  de*  empereur*  romain*.  Ill  (Paris,  1740),  475;  Gib- 
box,  Decline  and  rail  of  the  Roman  Empire,  I;  Schilleb,  Ge*cli. 
d.  r6m.  Kaiterieit  (Stuttgart.  1880) ;  Smith.  Diet,  of  Creek  and  Ro- 
man Biogr.,  a.  v.;  Revilus,  Rtlioion  a  Rome  *ou*  It*  Setert* 
(Pari*,  1R86J;  Allabd.  Met.  de*  periecution*  pendant  la  premiere 
moitie  du  III  wiicU  (Parin,  1886);  TsorLOVO.  De  Vinfiuence  du 
Ckrutianiime  »ur  le  droit  citil  de*  romain*  (Paria,  1842;  1002). 

Thomas  J.  Suahan. 
Severus  of  Antioch.    See  Eutychianism;  Mo- 


Severus  Sanctua  Endelechus,  Christian  rhe- 
torican  and  poet  of  the  fourth  century.  It  is  possible 
that  his  true  name  was  Endelechius  and  that  he 
adopted  the  other  names  after  his  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. In  the  MSS.  of  the  "Metamorphoses"  of 
Apuleius,  the  subscription  of  the  corrector  and  re- 
visor,  Sallustius,  declares  him  the  pupil  at  Rome  in 
395  of  the  rhetorician  Endelechius  in  the  forum  of 
Mars  (which  is  the  forum  of  Augustus):  "in  foro  Mar- 
tis  controversiam  declamans  oratori  Endelechio". 
This  rhetorician  is  certainly  identical  with  the  poet. 
He  was  probably  of  Gallic  origin.  He  was  a  friend  of 
St.  Pauhnus  of  Nola,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  pane- 
gyric of  Theodosius  and  even  owed  to  him  the  idea 
of  this  work.  We  are  in  possession  of  Endelechius's 
"  De  morte  bourn  ",  an  idvl  in  thirty-three  Asclepedian 
stropht*,  in  which  the  shepherd  Bucolus  explains  to 
his  companion  ,Y.\i»\,  that  he  is  sad  because  his  flock 
are  dying  of  contagion.  Tityrus  enters  leading  his 
flock  which  remains  healthy  amid  the  epidemic.  He 
explains  that  this  miracle  is  due  to  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross  made  on  the  forehead  of  the  animals,  whereupon 
wEgon  and  Iiucolus  decide  to  become  Christians.  This 
little  poem  is  chiefly  interesting  because  it  shows  the 
resistance  of  paganism  in  the  country  and  the  means 
by  which  Christian  preaching  sought  to  overcome  it. 
It  was  discovered  in  an  unknown  MS.  and  published  by 
P  Pithou  in  1586.  Riese  reprinted  it  in  the  "An- 
thologia  Latina"  (2nd  cd.,  Leipzig,  1906,  n.  893). 

Ttrrr-EL.  Oe'ch.  der  rAmuehen  Literatur  (lyipiuj.  1890).  J448. 
I;  lURUEVHEwr.*.  Mnb»>.  .73.  5;  Ebebt  (.>«■£.  der  Literatur 
de*  SliUetaliert.  I.  314;  Mamtiih.  Oetch.  der  chr\*tlich-latnniichen 
Lit.  (Stuttgart,  18911.  2.i8.  Paul  LeJAY. 

SevigntJ,  Marie  de  RABmN-CnANTAL,  Madame 
de,  writer,  b.  at  Paris,  6  Feb.,  1626:  d.  at  Grignan, 
18  April,  1696.  She  was  the  granddaughter  of  St. 
Jane  Frances  de  Chantal.  Her  father  died  the  year 
after  she  was  born,  her  mother  in  1632.  She  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  her  maternal  uncle, 
the  Abbe  de  Coulanges,  who  placed  her  education  in 
charge  of  Messrs.  Menage  and  Chapclain,  who  taught 
her  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  At  eighteen  she 
married  the  Marquess  Henri  de  Sevigne,  who  did  not 
make  her  very  happy,  and  who  was  slain  in  a  duel 
after  seven  years  ol  marriage.  She  had  a  daughter 
(1646)  and  "a  son  (1648).  In  1669  her  daughter 
married  the  Count  de  Grignan,  who  was  afterwards 
Governor  of  Provence.  The  Countess  de  Grignan 
went  to  rejoin  her  husband  in  1671,  which  was  a  great 
sorrow  to  her  mother.  It  may  be  said  that  her  love 
for  her  daughter  filled  Mme  de  Sevignc's  life.  On  four 
i  Mme  deGrignan  returned  to  the  north  (1674, 
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1676,  1677,  and  10S0),  and  thro*  times  her  mother 
went  to  visit  her  in  the  south  (1672,  ltiiM),  and  1694). 
From  this  last  visit  she  was  not  to  return.  Stricken 
at  the  bedside  of  her  sick  daughter — although  this 
was  disputed  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
—she  died  at  Grignan  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

As  soon  as  she  became  a  widow  Mine  do  So\'ign£, 
without  favouring  them,  found  numerous  aspirants 
to  her  hand,  among  them  Turenne,  the  PHDM  de 
Conti,  and  her  cousin,  BuBsy-Rabutin.  She  lived 
mostly  at  court,  visiting  her  friends  Mme  dc  La 
Fayette,  Mme  de  Larochefoucauld,  Mine  de  Pom- 
pon ne  etc.  As  early  as  1677  she  went  to  reside  at  the 
Hotel  CarnavaJet,  of  which  Bhe  remained  the  lessee 
until  her  death,  but  she  often  stayed  at  limey 
(8eine  et  Oise)  or  at  the  Chateau 
des  Rochers  (Ille-et-Vilaine). 
But  wherever  she  was,  the 
memory  of  her  daughter  wa-< 
with  her.  Her  maternal  love  i- 
unparalleled.  Around  d'Andilly 
reproaches  the  Marchioness  with 
loving  "as  a  lovely  pagan"  her 
whom  Buasy-Rabutin  calls  "the 
prettiest  girl  in  France".  As  • 
matter  of  fact  this  absorbing  and 
somewhat  impassioned  affection 
caused  her  much  suffering  owinn 
to  the  enforced  separations,  but. 
unlike  vulgar  passions,  it  was 
never  egotistical.  Naturally  it  in- 
spired the  correspondence  of  the 
Marchioness,  but  this  corre- 
spondence is  also  a  picture  of 
the  lovely  period  at  which  it  was 
written,  or  rather  it  is  an  eloquent 
echo  of  what  was  said  and  thought 
at  the  court  and  in  the  distinguish  ct  1 
world  frequented  by  its  author 
Her  style  is  marked  by  natural 
ness,  movement,  and  humour,  dis- 
playing a  constant  creation  of 
words,  not  with  regard  to  m  u 
terms,  but  the  placing  of  the  old,  and  the  uses  to  winch 
they  were  put.  The  author  manifests  her  gaiety,  her 
natural  disposition  to  look  on  the  best  side  of  things, 
while  her  irony  and  wit,  though  sometimes  light, 
are  always  healthy.  Exuberant  and  independent  in 
s|Hi'ch,  Mine  de  Sevigne  was  always  dignified  in 
conduct,  with  serious  tastes  beneath  her  worldly 
manner.  Sincerely  religious,  she  had  a  special  devo- 
tion to  Divine  Providence.  She  displayed  this  devo- 
tion to  her  last  hour  in  a  manner  which  impressed  the 
Count  dc  Grignan.  "She  faced  death  ",  he  says,  "with 
astonishing  firmness  and  submission". 

Geohoes  Bertrin. 

Seville,  Archdiocese  op  (Hispalensis),  in 
Spam,  is  hounded  on  the  north  bv  Badajoz;  on  the 
east  by  Cordova  and  Malaga,  on  the  south  by  Cadiz, 
on  the  west  by  Portugal.  It  comprises  |s>rtioiis  of 
the  civil  provinces  of  Seville.  Cadiz,  Cordova,  Huelva, 
and  Malaga.  Its  episcopal  citv  hits  a  population  of 
some  144.000.  Its  suffragans  are  Badajoz,  Cadiz  and 
Ceuta,  the  Canaries,  Cordova,  and  Teneriffe. 

In  Roman  times  Seville  was  the  capital  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  Balioa,  and  the  origin  of  the  diocese  goes  back 
to  Apostolic  times,  or  at  least  to  the  first  century  of 
OUT  ■  r ,  St.  Grrontius.  Bishop  of  Itahca  (about  four 
Rifles  irom  Hisnolfa  or  Seville),  preached  in  BcUca  in 

ApnstolM  tunes,  and  without  doubt  must  have  left  a 
I     lor  of  its  own  to  Seville.    It  is  certain  that  in  308, 

when  sts.  ,lii>ta  and  Knfina,  the  potters,  Buffered 
jnartyrdoni  for  refusing  to  adore  the  idol  Salambo, 
there  «ru  a  Bishop  of  Seville,  Sabinus,  who  assisted 
at  the  (  ouncil  of  Ililw-rin  (287).  Before  that  tune 
ftMreeiiiw  had  been  bishop,  as  appears  from  a  cata- 


logue of  the  ancient  prelates  of  Seville  preserved  in 
the  "Codex  Emilianensis",  a  manuscript  of  the 
year  KXX),  now  in  the  Escorial.  W  hen  Constantine 
brought  peace  to  the  Church  Evodius  was  Bishop  of 
Seville;  he  set  himself  to  rebuild  the  mined  churches, 
among  them  he  appears  to  have  built  the  church  of 
San  Vicente,  perhaps  the  first  cathedral  of  Seville. 
In  the  time  of  Bishop  Sempronius  Seville  was  con- 
sidered the  metropolis  of  BaHica;  and  Glaucius  was 
bishop  when  the  barbarians  invaded  Spain.  Mer- 
cian us  was  bishop  in  428,  when  Gunaeric  wished 
to  seize  the  treasures  of  the  Church  of  San  Vicente; 
Sabinus  II  was  dispossessed  of  his  see  by  Rechfls, 
the  Suevian  (441)  and  recovered  it  in  461.  Zeno 
(472-486)  was  appointed  vicar  Apostolic  by  Pope 
Simplicius,  and  Pope  Hormisdas 
gave  the  same  charge  to  Bishop 
SallustiuB  (510-22)  in  the  provinces 
of  lkvt ica  and  Lusitania.  But  the 
see  was  rendered  illustrious 
above  all  by  the  holy  brothers 
Sts.  Leander  and  Isidore.  The 
former  of  these  contributed  to  the 
conversion  of  St.  Hermengild  and 
Recared,  and  presided  at  the  Third 
Council  of  Toledo  (589),  while  the 
Utter  presided  at  the  Fourth  Coun- 
cil of  Toledo  and  was  the  teac h«T  of 
medieval  Spam.  A  very  different 
kind  of  celebrity  was  attained  by 
Archbishop  Oppas,  who  usurped 
the  See  of  Toledo  and  conspired 
with  his  nephews,  the  sons  of 
YYitiza,  against  Don  Rodrigo, 
contributing  by  his  treason  to  the 
disaster  of  Guadalete  and  the 
downfall  of  the  Visigothic  power. 
During  that  period  two  provincial 
councils  of  Ba-tioa  were  held  at 
Seville:  the  first,  in  the  reign  of 
Recared,  in  590,  assembled  in  the 
cathedral  to  urge  the  execution  of 
the  mandates  of  the  Third  Council 
of  Toledo;  the  -econd,  in  November,  690,  in  the 
reign  of  Sisebut,  was  convoked  and  presided  oyer 
by  St.  Isidore,  to  promote  ecclesiastical  discipline. 

"The  succession  of  the  bishops  of  Sex  ille  continued 
after  the  Mohammedan  conquest.  Nonnitus  being 
elected  on  the  death  of  Oppas.    The  last  Mozarahic 
bishop  was  Clement,  elected  two  years  before  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Almohados  (1144).    The  Catholic  reli- 
gion was  confined  to  the  parish  Church  of  S.  Iltle- 
fonso,  until  the  restoration  following  the  reconoucst 
of  the  city  by  St.  Ferdinand.    After  a  siege  of  fifteen 
months,  the  holv  king  took  the  city  on  23  Nov.,  1-4K; 
and  the  Bishop  of  Cordova,  Gutierre  de  Olea,  purified 
the  great  mosque  and  prepared  it  for  Divine  worship 
on  22  December.    The  king  deposited  in  the  new 
cathedra]  two  famous  images  of  the  Blessed  VBJB. 
"Our  Ijidy  of  the  Kings",  an  ivory  statue  to  which  a 
miraculous  origin  was  attributed,  and  which  St.  rrr- 
dinand  alwavs  carried  with  him  in  battle  on  hissaddle- 
bow;  and  the  silver  image.  "Our  I.ady  Of™} 
The  king's  son  Philip  was  appointed  Archbishop  ot 
Seville,  while  he  was  given  as  coadjutor  the  ^n'™*" 
Raimundo  de  Losada,  Bishop  of  Segovia,  who  became 
archbishop  five  years  later,  on  the  abdication  ot  ne 
infuntt.    In  addition  to  the  cathedral  chapter, «{'«' 
community  of  clerics  was  formed  to  sing  the  imrwm 
Office  in  the  Chapel  Royal  of  Our  Lady  of  the  hingj 
(Nuestra  Seiiora  de  los  Reyes)  about  1252.    MW »' 
the  other  mosques  of  the  city  were  converted  mi" 
churches,  onlv  St  a.  Maria  la  Blanca,  Sta.  t  rux,  anus. 
Bartolomc  being  left  to  the  Jews  for  synagogues.    I  ne 
cathedral  originated  in  the  great  mosque  which- »»» 
the  work  of  the  emirs  who  built  the  Aljama  BOSW 
rebuilt  in  1171  by  the  Ahnohadenur,  \usut-hen 
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1  acub.  The  famous  tower  called  the  Giralda  is  due 
to  Almanzor.  In  order  to  secure  the  liturgical  orien- 
tation, when  the  mosque  was  converted  into  a  cathe- 
dral, its  width  was  made  the  length  of  the  new  church- 
and  it  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  lesser  part,  on 
the  east,  being  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  balustrade 
and  grating,  to  form  the  chapel  royal. 

This  cathedral  having  become  too  small  for  Seville 
the  chapter  resolved  in  1401  to  rebuild  it  on  so  vast  a 
scale  that  posterity  should  deem  it  the  work  of  mad- 
men. Only  the  Giralda  and  the  Court  of  Oranges 
were  left  as  they  were.  The  work  was  commenced  in 
1403  and  finished  in  December,  1508.  The  dome  was 
as  high  as  the  lower  part  of  the  Giralda;  it  fell  in,  how- 
ever, in  1511,  and  was  restored  by  Juan  Gil  de  Mon- 


by  Danchart  in  14S2  and  is  the  largest  in  Spain.  In 
the  sacristy  beyond  it  arc  preserved  the  "Alphonsine 
Tables  '  (Tabla*  Aljonstnn*  ,  a  reliquary  M't  l.v  the 
w  ise  King.  The  splendid  stalls  of  the  choir  are  the 
work  of  Nam  Sanchez,  who  wrought  them  in  1475. 
The  Plateresque  Bcreen  which  closes  the  front  of  the 
sanctuary  was  designed  by  Sancho  Munoz  in  1510. 
The  chapel  of  S.  Antonio  holds  Murillo's  famous 
picture  of  the  saint's  ecstasy  and  the  Infant  Jesus 
descending  into  his  arms.  The  cha|>el  roval  contains 
the  tombs  of  St.  Ferdinand,  Alfonso  the  Wise,  and 
Heatnz,  consort  of  the  latter,  while  in  the  pantheon, 
behind  the  sanctuary,  lie  the  remains  of  Pedro  I,  his 
son  Juan,  the  Infante  Fadrique,  Alfonso  XI,  and  other 
princes. 


Tuk  Tonus  del  Olio,  Seville 


tanon  in  1517.  The  principal  facade,  which  looks  to 
the  east,  extends  the  whole  width  of  the  building,  and 
is  as  high  as  the  naves,  to  which  its  five  divisions  corre- 
spond. The  decoration  of  the  upper  part,  including 
the  rose  window,  are  eighteenth-century  work.  The 
plan  of  the  building  is  a  rectangle,  380  by  250  feet,  the 
chapel  royal  projecting  an  additional  62  feet  to  the 
east.  It  is  roofed  with  seventy  ogival  vaults,  sup- 
ported by  thirty-two  gigantic  columns.  In  the  win- 
dows above  the  door  of  1  lie  bell-tower  is  preserved  the 
original  design  of  the  Giralda,  which,  it  is  said,  was 
constructed  by  ('.ever,  to  whom  are  attributed  the 
invention  of  algebra,  and  the  origin  of  the  name  (Al- 
Gcber).  Where  the  bcll-ehamhcr  now  is  there  stood 
another  rectangular  mass,  surmounted  with  four 
enormous  balls,  or  apples,  of  bronze.  In  the  interior 
is  an  enormous  ■pike  which  serves  as  an  axis,  from 
which  thirty-five  sloping  planes  radiate.  In  1568 
Ferndn  Ruiz,  by  order  of  the  chapter,  added  ninety- 
two  feet  to  the  height  of  the  tower,  giving  it  its 
present  form,  and  setting  up  the  giratdillo,  gyrating 
statue  of  Faith,  which  serves  as  a  wind-vane"  This 

Btatue,  cast  by  Hartolome  Morel,  measures  over  13 

feet  in  height  and  weighs  2X  quintals  (about  2K40  lb.). 
The  magnificent  reredos  of  the  high  altar  was  designed 


After  the  cathedral,  the  Alcazar  is  the  most  note- 
worthy building  in  Seville.  No  other  Mussulman 
building  in  Spain  has  been  so  well  preserved.  Inhab- 
ited for  a  time  by  the  Abbatid,  Alinoravid,  and  Al- 
mohad  kings,  its  embattled  enclosure  became  the 
dwelling  of  St.  Ferdinand,  and  was  rebuilt  by  Pedro 
the  Cruel  (1353-64),  who  employed  Granadans  and 
Mohammedan  subjects  of  his  own  (mwiejares)  as  its 
architects.  Its  principal  entrance,  with  Arab  facade, 
is  in  the  Plaza  de  la  Montcria,  once  occupied  by  the 
dwellings  of  the  hunters  (tnonteron)  of  Kspinosa.  The 
principal  features  of  the  Alcazar  are  the  Court  of  the 
L'ldies,  brilliantlv  restored  by  Carlos  I,  with  its  fifty- 
two  uniform  columns  of  white  marble  supporting 
interlaced  arches,  and  its  gallery  of  precious  ara- 
besques; and  the  Hall  of  Ambassadors,  which,  with 
its  cii|x>la,  dominates  the  rest  of  the  building,  and  the 
walls  of  which  are  covered  with  beautiful  azulrjoa 
(glazed  till*)  and  Arab  decorations.  The  University 
of  Seville  was  founded  by  Archdeacon  Kodrigo  Fer- 
nandez de  Santaella,  in  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  the 
Catholic  Sovereigns  dated  22  Feb.,  1502,  and  two 
Bulls  of  Julius  II,  of  1505  and  1506.  It  could  not 
compete,  however,  with  the  powerful  institutions  of 
Salamanca  and  Alcald.    The  same  Archdeacon  San- 
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taella  founded  the  Colegio  Mayor,  or  "Great  College" 
called  the  Maese  Rodrigo.  Carlos  III  took  away  the 
general  studies  from  this  college,  ordering  them  to  be 
transferred,  in  1771,  to  the  professed  house  of  the 
Jesuits  c\|n  llci  by  dim. 

Among  the  churches  of  Seville  those  worthy  of 
mention  are:  Santa  Ana  en  Triana,  thirteenth-century 
Gothic,  built  by  order  of  Alfonso  X;  S.  Andres,  which 
preserves  some  considerable  traces  of  the  mosque 
it  originally  was;  S.  Esteban,  with  its  mudtjar  door 
and  paintings  by  Zuraran;  S.  Ildefonso,  perhaps  the 
oldest  church  in  Seville,  dating,  like  S.  Isidoro  and 
the  formerly  Mozarabic  church  of  8.  Julian,  from 
the  Visigot  hie  period.  S.  Lorenzo  possesses  the  "Christ 
carrying  the  Cross " 
of  Jan  Martinez 
Montafies  which  is 
called  el  Gran  Poder 
(the  Great  Power). 
Other  churches  are 
the  Magdalena,  S 
Marcos,  Sta.  Marina, 
S.  Martin,  S.  Nico- 
las, etc.  The  picture 

S&llcrv  contains  more 
lurillos  than  any 
other  gallery  in  the 
world;  indeed,  to 
know  this  master  it  is 
necessary  to  visit 
Seville.  The  archi- 
episcopal  palace  (sev- 
enteenth -century) 
has  a  fine  Platen-sque 
doorway.  The  eccle- 
siastical seminary, 
first  established  at 
San  Ltlcar  de  Bar- 
rameda,  in  1830,  in 
the  archiepisco|>ate 


name  of  Santa  Maria  dc  Jesus,  but  its  courses  were 
not  opened  until  1510.  The  Catholic  Majesties  and 
the  pope  granted  the  power  to  confer  degrees  in  logic, 
philosophy,  theology,  and  canon  and  civil  law.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  colegio  mayor  de  AfMM 
Rodrigo  and  the  university  proper,  although  housed  in 
the  same  building,  never  lost  their  several  identities, 
as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, the  university  was  moved  to  the  College  of  San 
Hermanegildo,  while  that  of  Maese  Rodrigo  remained 
independent,  id  though  languishing. 

The  influence  of  the  University  of  Seville,  from  the 
ecclesiastical  point  of  view,  though  not  equal  to  that  of 
the  Universities  of  Salamanca  and  of  Alcaic,  was 

nevertheless  consid- 
erable. From  its 
lecture  halls  came 
Scbastiin  Antonio 
dc  Cortes,  Riquelme, 
Rioia,  Luis  Germin 
y  Itinibon,  founder 
of  the  Horatian 
Academy,  Juan  San- 
chez, professor  of 
mathematics  at  San 
Telmo,  Martin  Al- 
berto Carbajal,  Car- 
dinal Belluga,  Car- 
dinal Francisco  Solis 
Folch,  Marcelo  Dove 
y  Pelartc,  Bernardo 
de  Torrijoe,  Francisco 
Aguilar  Ribon,  the 
Abate  Marchena, 
Alberto  Lista,  and 
many  others  who 
shone  in  the  magis- 
tracy, or  were  dis- 
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of  Cardinal  Francisco  Javier  de  Cicnfucgos  y  Jovella- 
nos,  was  transferred  to  Seville  in  184K.  under  Arch- 
bishop Judas  Jose  Romo,  and  established  in  the  Plaza 
de  Maese  Rodrigo;  it  now  occupies  the  palace  of  San 
Telmo,  which  belongs  to  the  dukes  of  Montpcnaier. 
The  Archives  of  the  Indies,  preserved  in  Casa  Lonja, 
contain  immense  treasures  in  the  way  of  documents 
for  the  history  of  early  Spanish  missions  in  America 
and  Oceania.  Among  the  benevolent  institutions  are 
the  Hospital  of  Las  Cinco  Llagas  (or  La  Sangre),  t  hat 
of  S.  Lazaro,  that  of  El  Cristo  de  los  Dolores,  etc. 

Dk  EapIN'ONA,  Bpitmpologiat:  Anligtlrdadet  de  Srnlia:  DA  VI  LA, 
Tratro  dt  lot  Bgittitu  dt  Strilla;  Fl?>hei,  RtpaAa  Saffnuia,  IX 
(3rd  Madrid,  IH0O);    Madkaiu,  SmUa  in  IStpaAa,  bum 

monumtntot  (liarcrlona.  1KH4);  Y*i.vkmuk,  OuUt  dt  lit  nana  y 
I'tirlugal  (Madrid,  Aluekktk,  Uuid  ttrlttidtUca  dt  KtpaAa 

(Madrid,  isast). 

Ram6n  Ruiz  Amado. 

Seville,  Univebsitv  of— In  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century  the  Dominicans,  in  order  to  pre- 
pare missionaries  for  work  among  the  Moors  and  Jews, 
organized  schools  for  the  teaching  of  Arabic,  Hebrew, 
and  Creek.  To  co-operate  in  this  work  and  to  en- 
hance the  prestige  of  Seville,  Alfonso  the  Win  in  1254 
established  in  that  city  "Reneral  schools"  {nctuiflt 

? enemies)  of  Arabic  and  Latin.  Alexander  IV,  by 
lull  of  21  June,  12t>0,  recognised  this  foundation  as  a 
pi  i  r'dr  litlerantm  xtudnim  and  granted  its  memliera 
certain  di>pensations  in  the  matter  of  residence. 
Later,  the  cathedra]  cliapter  i-stablished  ecclesiastical 
studies  in  the  College  <tf  San  Miguel.  Rodrigo  de 
Santacllo,  archdeacon  of  the  cathedral  and  commonly 
known  :L-  Maeae  Rodrigo.  began  the  construct  ion  <>f 
»  building  for  a  university  in  1472;  in  1502  the  Cath- 
olic Majesties  published  the  nival  decree  creating  the 
university,  and  in  I505  Julius  !  1  granted  the  Hull  of 
authorization;  in  1509  the  college  of  Maese  Rodrigo 
was  finally  installed  in  its  own  building,  under  the 


tinguished  ecclesias- 
tics. The  influence 
of  the  University  of  Seville  on  the  development 
of  the  fine  arts,  was  very  great.  In  its  shadow 
the  school  of  the  famous  master  Juan  de 
Mablara  was  founded;  and  intellects  like  those  of 
Herrera  (q.  v.)  Arquijd,  and  many  others  wen1 
developed,  while  there  were  fonned  literary  and 
artistic  clubs,  like  that  of  Pacheco,  which  was  a 
school  for  both  painting  and  poetry-  During  the 
period  of  secularization  and  sequestration  (I*445 
57)  the  University  of  Seville  passed  into  the  control  of 
the  State  and  received  a  new  organization.  At  pres- 
ent it  comprises  the  faculties  of  philosophy  and  let- 
ters, law,  sciences,  and  medicine,  with  an  enrolment 
(1910)  of  1100  student*. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  royal  university  was  es- 
tablished, there  was  developed  the  Unittrstdad  de 
Mareantts  (university  of  sca-farers),  in  which  body  tt« 
Catholic  Majesties,  by  a  royal  deeroe  of  l.ttW.  e.-tat)- 
lished  the  Casu  de  Conlratnci6n  with  classes  of  pUOU 
and  of  seamen,  and  courses  in  cosmography,  niatru- 
matics,  military  tactics,  and  artillery-  This  estab- 
lishment was  of  incalculable  iiu|s)rtance,  for  it  was 
there  that  the  expeditions  to  the  Indies  were  organ- 
ized, and  then-  that  the  great  Spanish  sailors  «<n 
educated.  This  species  of  polytechnic  school,  w  M»i 
according  to  Eden,  Bourne,  and  Humboldt,  taug 
great  deal  to  Kurots-,  following  the  fortunes  of  >,»aniMi 
science,  fell  into  decay  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

De  la  Fcivrr.  Hi*,  dt  fa.  ™""^''"™&i?V?Jc*>- 
MU  v  LuUM.  //.•<•  *<l  «•<'*••>  mayor  *  f^.WS  "aS*** 


Mrmariitt  litrrarvu  dt 
Lttrot  (1773). 
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The  name  wan  already  known  to  the  fourth  Council' 
of  Orleans  in  541.    For  the  Greeks  and  Slavs  it  is 
Dominica  Carnispnvu,  because  on  it  they  began,  at 
least  to  some  extent,  to  abstain  from  meat.  The 
bynaxanum  calls  it  Dominica  secundi  et  muneribus 
non  corrupti  adventus  Domini.    To  the  Latins  it  is 
also  known  as  "Exsurge"  from  the  beginning  of  theln- 
troit,    I  he  slaho  was  at  Saint  Paul's  outside  the  walls 
of  Rome,  and  hence  the  oratio  calls  upon  the  doctor  of 
the  (.entiles.    The  Epistle  is  from  Paul,  II  Cor  xi 
and  xii  describing  his  suffering  and  labours  for  the 
Church .    The  Gospel  ( Luke,  viii )  relates  the  f ailing  of 
the  wed  on  good  and  on  bad  ground,  while  the  Lessons 
or  the  first  ^octurn  continue  the  history  of  man's 
iniquity,  and  speak  of  Noah  and  of  the  Deluge  (See 
Septcaoesima.)  v 
Butuc* .  The  MombU  Fea*u  of  the  Catholic  Church  (Mew  York, 

..  d.).  tr.  iv.  u.  Francis  Mershman 


JAN. 

Sexburga,  Saint,  d  about  699.   Her  sisters,  Sts. 
Ethelburga  and  Saethnd,  were  both  Abbesses  of 
j-aremontier  in  Brie,  St.  Withburga  was  a  nun  at 
Ely,  and  St.  Etheldreda  became  Abbess  of  Ely. 
Sexburga  was  the  daughter  of  Anna,  King  of  the 
East  Angles,  and  was  married  about  640  to  Eareon- 
bert,  King  of  Kent,    She  lived  with  her  husband  for 
twenty-four  years,  and  by  him  had  two  sons,  Egbert 
and  Lothar,  both  successively  Kings  of  Kent,  and 
two  daughters,  both  of  whom  became  nuns  and  saints: 
St.  Eareongota,  a  nun  of  Faremonticr,  and  St.  Ermen- 
hild,  who  married  Wulfhere,  King  of  Mercia,  and  after 
his  death  took  the  veil  and  became  Abbess  of  Ely. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband  in  664,  Sexburga 
founded  the  Abbey  of  Minster  in  Sheppey;  after  a 
few  years  there  she  removed  to  Ely,  and  placed  her- 
self  under  her  sister  Etheldreda,  then  abbess.  The 
'  Liber  Eliensis  "  contains  the  farewell  speech  made  by 
Sexburga  to  her  nuns  at  Minster,  and  an  account  of 
her  reception  at  Ely.    St.  Etheldreda  died,  probably 
in  679,  and  Sexburga  was  elected  abbess.    She  was 
still  alive  and  acting  as  abbess  in  695,  when  she  pre- 
sided at  the  translation  of  St.  Etheldreda's  relics  to 
a  new  shrine  she  had  erected  for  her  at  Ely,  which  in- 
cluded a  sarcophagus  of  white  marble  from  the  ruined 
city  of  Grantchester.    Sexburga  was  buried  at  Ely, 
near  her  sister  St.  Etheldreda,  and  her  feast  is  kept  on 
6  July.    There  are  several  lives  of  St.  Sexburga  cx- 
The  one  printed  in  Capgrave,  "Nova  Leg- 
enda  ,  and  used  by  the  Bollandists  seems  to  be  taken 
from  the  Cotton  MS.  (Tib.  E.  1)  in  the  British 
Museum.    There  is  another  Latin  life  in  the 


collection  (Cotton  MS.,  Calig.  A.  8),  but  it  is  so 
damaged  by  fire  that  it  is  useless.  At  Lambeth  there 
are  fragments  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  life  (MS.  427). 

H»:nr.  Hyt  fcVW..  iii.  c.  8:  IV,  re.  19,  21 ;  Lihrr  FAUnmi*  in  Anglo. 
ir  ,     {'A c>"  S,S-  Jul  v- 1'.  ■'MG-0:  Montalkm»kht.  Monk*  of  the 
?Km*v?l-       KH;  Habdt.  Cat.  Mat.  in  R.  S..  I.  3(10-2; 
Bi.tlm.  t„„  a/the  Saint*.  6  July.  A.  g.  BARNES. 


-J.— I.  Meaning,  Symbolism,  and  Orfrn.—The 
nora  stxta  of  the  Romans  corresponded  closely  with 
our  noon.  Among  the  Jews  it  was  already  re- 
garded, together  with  Terce  and  None,  as  an  hour 
most  favourable  to  prayer.  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apos- 
tles we  read  that  St.  Peter  went  up  to  the  higher  parts 
of  the  house  to  pray  (x,  9).  It  was  the  middle  of 
the  day,  also  the  usual  hour  of  rest,  and  in  consequence 
lor  devout  men.  an  occasion  to  prav  to  God,  us  were 
the  morning  and  evening  hours.  The  Fathers  of  the 
Church  dwell  constantly  on  the  svmbolism  of  this 
hour ;  their  teaching  is  merely  summarized  here: 
'f  t"*»l«t  at  .length  m  Cardinal  Bona's  work  on 
psalmody  (eh.  vui).  Noon  is  the  hour  when  the  sun 
w  at  its  full,  it  is  the  image  of  Divine  splendour, 
the  plenitude  of  God,  the  time  of  grace;  at  the  sixth 


h?^f  A4?raI?am  received  the  three  angels,  the  image 
of  the  Trinity;  at.  the  sixth  hour  Adam  and  EveTtc 
the  fatal  apple.  We  should  pray  at  noon,  says  St. 
Ambrose,  because  that  is  the  time  when  the  Divine 
light  is  in  its  fulness  (In  Ps.  cxviii,  vers.  02).  Origcn, 
St.  Augustine,  and  several  others  regard  this  hour 
as  favourable  to  prayer.  Lastly  and  above  all 
it  was  the  hour  when  Christ  was  nailed  to  the  Cross1 
this  memory  excelling  all  the  others  left  a  still  visible 
trace  in  most  of  the  liturgy  of  this  hour 

AH  these  mystic  reasons  and  traditions,  which 
indicate  the  sixth  hour  as  a  culminating  point  in  the 
day,  a  sort  of  pause  m  the  life  of  affairs,  the  hour  of 
repast,  could  not  but  exercise  an  influence  on  Chris- 
tians, inducing  them  to  choose  it  as  an  hour  of 
prayer.    As  early  as  the  third  century  the  hour  of 
N:xt  was  considered  as  important  as  Terce  and  None 
as  an  hour  of  prayer.    Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks 
of  these  three  hours  of  prayer  ("Strom.",  Vllf/ vii, 
P.  G.,  L\,  455),  as  does  Tertullian  ("De  orat  " 
i^1.1;,x\  P-  L    '»  lMH-93).  .  Long  previous  the 
Didache  "  had  spoken  of  the  sixth  hour  in  the  same 
™MVW  v-i-\/\  .  I)octrina    XII   Apost  olorum", 
av'      )-    0rl«t'n' the  "Canons  of  Hippolvtus" 
and  St.  Cyprian  express  the  same  tradition  (cf! 
Baumer,  "  Hist,  du  breviaire",  I,  68,  69,  73,  75  186 
etc.).    It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  custom  of 
prayer  at  the  sixth  hour  was  well-established  in  the 
third  century  and  even  in  the  second  century  or  at 
the  end  of  the  first.    But  probably  most  of  these 
texts  refer  to  private  prayer.    In  the  fourth  century 
the  hour  of  Sext  was  widely  established  as  a  canonical 
hour.    The  following  are  very  explicit  examples 
In  his  rule  St.  Basil  made  the  sixth  hour  an  hour 
of  prayer  for  the  monks  ("Rcgula?  fusius  tractata?", 
P.  G.,  XXXI,  1013,  so.,  1180),  Cassian  treats  it  as  an 
hour  of  prayer  generally  recognized  in  his  monasteries 
(Instit.  Coenob.,  Ill,  hi,  iv).    The  "De  virgmitate" 
wrongly  at  tributed  to  St.  Athanasius,  but  in  any  case 
dating  from  the  fourth  century,  speaks  of  the  prayer 
of  Sext  as  do  also  the  "Apostolic  Constitutions", 
St,  Ephrem,  St.  Chrysostom  (for  the  texts  see  Bau- 
mer, op  cit   I,  131  145,  152,  etc.,  and  Leclercq,  in 
Diet,  d  arch,  chrct.",  s.  v.  Britnaire).    But  this  does 
not  prove  that  the  observance  of  Sext,  any  more  than 
Prime,  Terce,  None,  or  even  the  other  hours,  was 
universal.    Discipline  on  this  point  varied  widely 
according  to  the  regions  and  Churches.    And  in 
fact  some  countries  may  be  mentioned  where  the  cus- 
tom was  introduced  only  later.    That  the  same 
variety  prevailed  in  the  formuhE  of  prayer  is  shown 
in  the  following  paragraph. 

II.  Variety  of  Prayers  and  Formula.— Despite  itc 
antiquity  the  hour  of  Sext  never  had  the  importance 
of  those  of  Vigils,  Matins,  and  Vespers.    It  must  have 
been  of  short  duration.    The  oldest  testimonies 
mentioned  seem  to  refer  to  a  short  prayer  of  a  private 
nature.    In  the  fourth  and  the  following  centuries 
the  texts  which  speak  of  the  compositions  of  this 
Office  are  far  from  uniform.    Cassian  tells  us  that  in 
Palestine  three  psalms  were  recited  for  Sext,  as  also 
for  Terce  and  None  (Instit.,  Ill,  ii).    This  number 
was  adopted  by  the  Rules  of  St.  Benedict,  Colum- 
banus,  St.  Isidore,  St.  Fructuosus.  and  to  a  certain 
extent  by  the  Roman  Church.    However,  Cassian 
says  that  in  some  provinces  three  psalms  were  said 
at  Terce,  six  at  Sext,  and  nine  at  None.  Others 
recited  six  psalms  at  each  hour  and  this  custom  be- 
came general  among  the  Gauls  (cf.  Hefele-I,eclercq, 
"Hist,  des  conciles",  III,  189:   Leclercq,  loc.  cit., 
1296,  1300;  Martene,  "De  antiq.  eccl.  ritibus",  III. 
20;  IV,  27).    In  Martene  will  be  found  the  proof 
of  variations  in  different  Churches  and  monasteries. 
With  regard  to  ancient  times  the  "Peregrinatio 
Sylvia?",  tells  us  that  at  the  hour  of  Sext  all  assembled 
in  the  Anastasia  where  psalms  and  anthems  were 
recited  after  which  the  bishop  came  and  blessed  the 
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people  (cf.  Cabrol,  "Etude  sur  la  Pcregrinatio", 
Pans,  1895,  45—16),  Tin*  number  of  psalms  is  not 
stated.  In  the  sixth  century  the  Rule  of  St.  Benedict 
gives  the  detailed  composition  of  this  Office.  We 
quote  it  here  because  it  is  almost  the  same  as  the 
Horn  an  Liturgy;  either  the  latter  borrowed  from 
St.  Benedict,  or  St.  Benedict  was  inspired  by  the 
Roman  usage.  Sext,  like  Tcrce  and  None,  was 
composed  at  most  of  three  psalms,  of  which  the  choice 
was  fixed,  the  Deus  in  adiutorium,  a  hymn,  a  lesson 
(capitulum),  a  veraicle,  the  Kyrie  Eleison,  and  the 
customary  concluding  prayer  and  dismissal  (xvii, 
cf.  xviii). 

In  the  Roman  liturgy  Sext  is  also  composed  of  the 
Deus  in  adjutorium,  a  hymn,  three  portions  of  Ps. 
cxviii,  the  lesson,  the  short  response,  t  he  versicle,  and 
the  prayer.  In  the  Greek  Church  Sext  is  composed 
like  the"  other  leaser  hours  of  two  parts;  the  first 
includes  Pas.  liii,  liv,  xc,  with  invitatory,  tropes,  and 
conclusion.  The  second,  of  Meaarion  which  is  very 
similar  to  the  first,  consists  of  Pas.  Iv,  lvi,  and  Ixix. 
In  the  modern  Mozarabic  Office  Sext  consists  only 
of  Ps.  liii,  three  "octonariea"  of  Ps.  cxviii,  two  lessons, 
the  hymn,  the  supplication,  the  capitulum,  the 
Pater  Noster,  and  the  benediction. 


 the  author*  mentioned  in  the  rouree  of  the  nrtirlr  •» 

Dt-CHE*xc  Ckrutian  Warthip  (London,  1004).  44X,  449.  450. 
492;  Bona,  Dt  dinna  pwlmodia.  viii.  dt  trxta  ;  Smith.  Diet,  of 
Chrvt.  Antiq.,  «.  v.  Officr,  TSr.  Dinnt;  Ne*u  a!*d  LittleoaLB. 
Common*,  on  tht  PmlmJ,  I,  7,  32.  34.  etc.;  RaTIFTOL.  Mi«L  du 
Mriairt  romain.  3rd.  ed.  (Pari*  1911).  19-21 

Fern. 


:and  Cabkol. 

Serton  (Old  English  Sexeslein,  gextein,  through  the 
French  mcrittain  from  Lat.  tacrisla),  one  who  guards 
the  church  edifice,  its  treasures,  vestments,  etc.,  and 
as  an  inferior  minister  attends  to  burials,  bell-ringings 
and  similar  offices  about  a  church.  In  ancient  times, 
the  duties  of  the  modern  sexton,  who  is  generally  a 
layman,  were  part  of  the  functions  of  the  clerical  order 
of  ottiarialus.  The  clerics  called  ostiarii  had  the 
keys  of  the  church  committed  to  them  and  were  re- 
st x>  risible  for  the  guardianship  of  the  sacred  edifice, 
the  holy  vessels,  books,  and  vestments.  They 
opened  the  church  and  summoned  the  faithful  to  the 
Divine  Mysteries.  Others  of  them  were  specially  de- 
puted to  guard  the  bodies  and  shrines  of  trie  martyrs. 
According  to  the  Council  of  Trent  (Si-as.  XXIII,  cap. 
xvii,  De  Ref.),  the  sexton  or  sacristan  should  1*?  a 
cleric,  but  it  allowed  him  to  be  a  married  man,  pro- 
vided he  received  the  tonsure  and  wore  the  clerical 
dress.  By  custom,  however,  thine  conditions  have 
ceased  to  be  effective,  and  at  present  the  office  is  usu- 
ally held  by  a  layman.  In  manv  cathedral  churches, 
e.  g.  in  Austria  and  Germany,  the  title  of  sacristan  or 
custos  is  still  held  by  a  priest,  who  is  generally  one  of 
the  dignitaries  of  the  cathedral  chapter,  anil  has  su- 
pervision of  the  fabric  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the 
buildings  that  serve  for  the  residences  of  canons  and 
parochial  vicars.  This  official  has  special  charge  of 
the  cure  of  souls  and  see*  also  to  the  solemnizing  of  the 
great  church  festivals.  He  generally  has  an  assistant, 
whose  iwrticular  duty  it  is  to  watch  over  the  perform- 
ance of  the  Divine  service  in  choir.  According  to  a  de- 
cision of  the  Homan  Rota,  the  sacristan  of  a  cathedral 
church  should  always  l>e  in  priest's  orders.  In  Roma 
the  office  of  sacristan  in  the  Apostolic  palace  is  always 
committed  to  a  member  of  the  Order  of  Hermits  of  St. 
August  inc.  by  a  Deeree  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  The 
sacristan  of  the  conclave  for  the  election  of  a  new  |x»|h> 
has  nil  the  privileges  of  the  conclavists. 

Hum  arw,  BiU.  paiMMM,  VII  (Rome.  1891),  s.  v..  .SumVo. 

William  H.  W.  Fanmno. 


Seychelles  Islands.    See  Pout  Victokia,  Dio- 


Sfondrati,  Celestiso,  Prince-abbot  of  St.  Gall 
and  cardinal,  b.  at  Milan,  10  January,  1041;  d.  at 
Rome,  4  September,  1690.  He  belonged  to  the  noblo 
Milanese  family  of  the  Sfondrati,  of  which  Cardinals 
Francesco  and  Paolo  Sfondrati  and  Pope  Gregory 
XIV  were  members.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
placed  in  the  school  at  Rorschach,  on  the  Bodensee, 
which  was  conducted  by  the  Benedictines  of  St. 
Gall,  and  on  26  April,  1660,  he  took  the  Benedictine 
habit  at  St.  Gall.  When  twenty-two  years  old  he 
already  taught  philosophy  and  theology  at  Kempten, 
and,  after  his  elevation  to  the  priesthood  (26  April, 
1668),  he  became  professor  and  master  of  novices 
at  his  monastery-  From  1679  to  1682  he  taught 
canon  law  at  the  Benedictine  University  of  Salzburg. 
In  1682  he  returned  to  St.  Gall  to  take  charge  of  a 
small  country  church  near  Roracliach  for  a  short 
time,  whereupon  Abbot  Gallus  appointed  him  his 
vicar-general.  In  1686  Pope  Innocent  XI  created 
him  Bishop  of  Novara,  a  dignity  which  he  accepted 
only  with  reluctance.  He  was,  however,  prevented 
form  taking  possession  of  his  see  bv  being  elected 
Prince-abbot  of  St.  Gall  on  17  April,  1687.  As  abbot 
he  set  an  example  of  great  piety  and  mortification 
to  his  monks,  and  watched  carefully  over  the  ob- 
servance of  monastic  discipline;  as  prince,  he  ruled 
mildly  and  rendered  himself  dear  to  his  people  by  his 
great"  charity,  which  ho  had  a  special  opportunity 
to  practise  during  the  famine  of  1693.  His  learning 
ana  piety,  as  well  as  his  able  literary  works  in  defence 
of  the  papal  authority  against  the  principles  of  Gal- 
licanism,  induced  Pope  Innocent  XII  to  create  him 
cardinal-priest  on  12  December,  1695,  with  the  titular 
church  of  St.  CtrciUa  in  Trastcvere.  But  he  had 
scarcely  reached  Rome  when  his  health  began  to  fail. 
He  died  nine  months  after  receiving  the  purple  and 
was  buried  in  his  titular  church.  His  chief  works  are: 
(1)  "Cursus  thcologicus  in  gratiam  et  utihtatcm 
Fratrurn  Religiosorum "  (10  vols.,  St.  Gall,  16/0), 
published  anonymously;  (2)  "  Disputatio  junrhea  de 
lege  in  prawumptione  fundata"  (Salzburg.  1W»1; 
2nd  ed.,  Salem,  1718),  a  moral  treatise  against  Prob- 
abilism;  (3)  "Regale  saccrdotium  Romano  Pontine] 
assertum"  (St.  Gall,  16.84;  1693;  1749>,  publwhed 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Eugenius  Lombardus,  an 
able  defence  of  the  papal  authority  and  privileges 
against  the  Four  Articles  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
French  Clergv  (1682);  (4)  "Cursus  philosophirus 
monasterii  S.'Calli"  (3  vols.,  St.  Gall ,1680:  16951 1 ;  (5) 
"Gallia  vindicata"  (2  vols.,  St.  Gall,  10-SN  1/02), 
another  able  treatise  against  Gallicanism.  in  par- 
ticular against  Maimbourg;  (6)  "Legatio  M  arch  i<  mis 
Uvardini  ejusque  cum  Innocentio  XI  dissidium 
(l&SK),  a  short  treatise  concerning  the  right  of  asylum 
(t«  franchise*)  of  the  French  ambasswlors  at  Ron*, 

Graz  'l708>,  an  attempt  to  prove  that  St.  Thomas 
held  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception, 
(9)  "Nodus  pnedestinatioiiis  ex  sac.  htterw  doctnna 
que  SS.  Augustini  et  Thoitue,  quantum _homini  ice 
dissolutus"  (Rome,  1697;  Cologne  »(05)j*P«J 
humous  work  against  the  Jansenists,  m  *nlcn  ™5 
author  expounds  the  difficult  question  of  .grace  and 
predestination  in  the  sense  of  Molina  and  th. ***** 
It  called  fort  h  numerous  rejoinders  but  found  al*»  nmn> 
defenders  (see  Dunand  in  "Hevue  du  Uergt  I™ 
V-ais",  III  (Paris.  1895).  316-26]. 
KiaasuiAtrra.  Hit.  ni  Hunt**  s 

BflfWB .f^frtff ^  .S/i>™.Yrufi,  Rl 
CMrrianteoMUr  :ur  (i.trh. 
(Kempten.  ISWlt.  2:17-45. 


Seise.     See  Tehkacina. 
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AND  PlPEHNO, 


III  111-30: 

Shakespeare,  The  Furnas  or.--^^  55 
and  Shakespeare  it  was  state, I  rfter  thcirdo* fcXl- 
Protestant  authority,  t ha t  they  V*  w„ 
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and  though  it  pretended  to  rent  upon  the  testimony  of 
Judge  Christopher  Milton,  hw  brother,  who  did  be- 
come  a  Catholic)  the  .statement  is  certainly  untrue 
(see  The  Month,  Jan.,  1909,  pp.  1-13  and  92-93). 
This  emphasizes  the  need  of  caution — the  more  so  that 
Shakespeare  at  least  had  been  dead  more  than  sev- 
enty years  when  Archdeacon  R.  Davies  (d.  170S) 
wrote  in  his  supplementary  notes  to  the  biographical 
collections  of  the  Hev.  W.  Fulman  that  the  dramatist 
had  a  monument  at  Stratford,  adding  the  words:  "He 
dyed  a  Papyat".  Davies,  an  Anglican  clergyman, 
could  have  had  no  conceivable  motive  for  misrepre- 
senting the  matter  in  these  private  notes  and  as  he 
lived  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Gloucestershire  he 
mav  be  echoing  a  local  tradition.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  fact  that  independent  evidence  establishes  a 
strong  presumption  that  John  Shakespeare,  the  poet's 
father,  was  or  had  been  a  Catholic.  His  wife  Mary 
Arden,  the  poet's  mother,  undoubtedly  belonged  to  a 
family  that  remained  conspicuously  Catholic  through- 
out the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  John  Shakespeare  had 
held  municipal  office  in  Stratford-on-Avon  during 
Mary's  reign  at  a  time  when  it  seems  agreed  that 
Protestants  were  rigorously  excluded  from  such  posts. 
It  is  also  certain  that  in  1592  John  Shakespeare  was 
presented  as  a  recusant,  though  classified  among  those 
recusants  heretofore  presented  who  were  thought  to 
forbear  coming  to  church  for  fear  of  process  of  debt". 
Though  indications  are  not  lacking  that  John  Shakes- 
peare was  in  very  reduced  circumstances,  it  is  also 
quite  possible  that  his  alleged  poverty  was  only  as- 
sumed to  cloak  his  conscientious  scruples. 

A  document,  supi>osed  to  have  been  found  about 
1750  under  the  tiles  of  a  house  in  Stratford  which  had 
once  been  John  Shakespeare's,  professes  to  be  the 
spiritual  testament  of  the  said  John  Shakespeare,  and 
assuming  it  to  be  authentic  it  would  clearly  prove  him 
to  have  been  a  Catholic.  The  document,  which  was 
at  first  unhesitatingly  accepted  as  genuine  by  Ma- 
lone,  is  considered  by  most  modern  Shakespeare 
scholars  to  be  a  fabrication  of  J.  Jordan  who  sent  it  to 
Malone  (Lee,  "'Life  of  William  Shakespeare",  Lon- 
don, lOOS,  p.  302).  It  is  certainly  not  entirely  a  for- 
gery (see  The  Month,  Nov.,  1911),  and  it  produce  in 
part  a  form  of  spiritual  testament  attributed  to  St. 
Charles  Borromeo.  Moreover,  there  is  good  evidence 
that  a  paper  of  this  kind  was  really  found.  Such  tes- 
taments were  undoubtedly  common  among  Catholics 
in  the  sixteenth  century-  Jordan  had  no  particular 
motive  forforging  a  very  long,  dreary,  and  tedious  pro- 
fession of  Catholicism,  only  remotely  connected  with 
the  poet;  and  although  it  has  been  said  that  John 
Shakespeare  could  not  write  (Lee,  J.  W.  Gray,  and  C. 
C.  St  opes  maintain  the  contrary),  it  is  quite  conceiv- 
able that  a  priest  or  some  other  Catholic  friend 
drafted  the  document  for  him,  a  copy  of  which  was 
meant  to  be  laid  with  him  in  his  grave.  All  this  goes 
to  show  that  the  dramatist  in  his  youth  must  have 
been  brought  up  in  a  very  Catholic  atmosphere,  and 
indeed  the  history  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  conspira- 
tors (the  Catesbys  lived  at  Bush  wood  Park  in  Strat- 
ford parish)  shows  that  the  neighbourhood  was  re- 
garded as  quite  a  hotbed  of  recusancy. 

On  the  other  hand  many  serious  difficulties  stand  in 
the  way  of  believing  that  William  Shakespeare  could 
have  been  in  any  sense  a  staunch  adherent  of  the  old 
religion.  To  begin  with,  his  own  daughters  were  not 
only  baptized  in  the  parish  church  as  their  father  had 
been,  but  were  undoubtedly  brought  upas  Protestants, 
the  elder.  Mrs.  Hall,  being  apparently  rather  Puritan 
in  her  sympathies.  Again  Shakepeare  was  buried  in 
the  chancel  of  the  parish  church,  though  it  is  admitted 
that  no  argument  can  be  deduced  from  this  as  to  the 
creed  he  professed  (Lee,  op.  cit.,  p.  220).  More  sig- 
nificant are  such  facts  as  that  in  1008  he  stood  god- 
father to  a  child  of  Henry  Walker,  as  shown  hv  the 
parish  register,  that  in  1614  he  entertained  a  preacher 


at  his  house  "the  New  Place",  the  expense  being  i 
porently  Inirne  by  the  municipality,  that  he  was  v< 
familiar  with  the  Bible  in  a  Protestant  version,  that  the 
various  legatees  and  executors  of  his  will  cannot  in  any 
way  be  identified  as  Catholics,  and  also  that  he  seems 
to  have  remained  on  terms  of  undiminished  intimacy 
with  Ben  Jonson,  despite  the  latter's  exceptionally 
disgraceful  apostasy  from  the  Catholic  Faith,  which  he 
had  for  a  time  embraced.  To  these  considerations 
must  now  be  added  the  fact  recently  brought  to  fight 
by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Wallace  of  Nebraska,  that 
Shakespeare  during  his  residence  in  London  lived  for 
at  least  six  years  (1598-lti04)  at  the  house  of  Chris- 
topher Mount  joy,  a  refugee  French  Huguenot,  who 
maintained  close  relations  with  the  French  Protestant 
Church  in  London  (Harj>er'8  Magazine,  March,  1910 
pp.  489-510).  Taking  these  facts  in  connexion  with 
the  loose  morality  of  the  Sonnets,  of  Venus  and  Adonis, 
etc.  and  of  passages  in  the  play,  not  to  speak  of 
sundry  vague  hints  preserved  by  tradition  of  the 
poet's  rather  dissolute  morals,  the  conclusion  seems 
certain  that,  even  if  Shakespeare's  sympathies  were 
with  the  Catholics,  he  made  httle  or  no  attempt  to  live 
up  to  his  convictions.  For  such  a  man  it  is  intrinsi- 
cally possible  and  even  likely  that,  finding  himself  face 
to  face  with  death,  he  may  have  profited  by  t  he  happy 


incident  of  the  presence  of  some  priest  in  Stratford  to 
be  reconciled  with  the  Church  before  the  end  came. 
Thus  Archdeacon  Davies's  statement  that  "he  dved  a 
Papyst "  is  by  no  means  incredible,  but  it  would  'obvi- 
ously be  foolish  to  build  too  much  upon  an  unverifi- 
able  tradition  of  this  kind.  The  point  must  remain 
forever  uncertain. 

As  regards  the  internal  evidence  of  the  plays  and 
poems,  no  fair  appreciat  ion  of  the  arguments  advanced 
by  Simpson,  Bowden,  and  others  can  ignore  the  strong 
leaven  of  Catholic  feeling  conspicuous  in  the  works 
as  a  whole.  Detailed  discussion  would  be  impossi- 
ble here.  The  question  Ls  complicated  by  the  doubt 
whether  certain  more  Protestant  passages  have  any 
right  to  be  regarded  as  the  authentic  work  of  Shake- 
speare. For  example,  there  is  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  the  greater  part  of  the  fifth  act  of 
"Henry  VIII"  is  not  his.  Similarly  in  "King  John" 
any  hasty  references  drawn  from  the  anti-papal  tone 
of  certain  speeches  must  be  discounted  by  a  compari- 
son between  the  impression  left  by  the  finished  play 
as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  the  dramatist  and  the 
virulent  prejutlice  manifest  in  the  older  drama  of  "The 
Troublesome  Keign  of  King  John",  which  Shake- 
speare transformed.  On  the  other  hand  the  type  of 
such  characters  as  Friar  Lawrence  or  of  the  friar  in 
"Much  Ado  About  Nothing",  of  Henry  V,  of 
Katherine  of  Aragon,  and  of  others,  as  well  as  the 
whole  ethos  of  "Measure  for  Measure",  with  num- 
berless casual  allusions,  all  speak  eloquently  for  the 
Catholic  tone  of  the  poet's  mind  (see,  for  example,  the 
references  to  purgatory  and  the  last  sacraments  in 
"Hamlet",  Act  I,  sc.  5). 

Neither  can  any  serious  arguments  to  show  that 
Shakespeare  knew  nothing  of  Catholicism  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  t  hat  in  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  he  speaks  of 
"evening  Moss".  Simpson  and  others  have  quoted 
examples  of  the  practice  of  occasionally  saying  Mass 
in  the  afternoon,  one  of  the  places  where  this  was  wont 
to  happen  being  curiously  enough  Verona  itself,  the 
scene  of  the  play.  The  real  difficulty  against  Simp- 
son's thesis  comes  rather  from  the  doubt  whether 
Shakespeare  was  not  infected  with  the  atheism,  which, 
as  we  know  from  the  testimony  of  writers  as  opposite 
in  spirit  as  Thomas  Nashe  and  Father  Persons,  was 
rampant  in  the  more  cultured  society  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan age.  Such  a  doubting  or  sceptical  attitude  of 
mind,  as  multitudes  of  examples  prove  in  our  own  day, 
is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  a  true  appreciat  ion 
of  the  beauty  of  Catholicism,  and  even  apart  from  this 
it  would  surely  not  be  surprising  that  such  a  man  as 
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Shakespeare  should  think  sympathetically  and  even 
tenderly  of  the  creed  in  which  his  father  and  mother 
had  been  brought  up,  a  creed  to  which  they  probably 
adhered  at  least  in  their  hearts.  The  fact  In  any  case 
remains  that  the  number  of  •Shakespearean  ut  terances 
expressive  of  a  fundamental  doubt  in  the  Divine 
eeonomv  of  the  world  seems  to  go  beyond  the  require- 
mcnt8of  his  dramatic  purpose  and  these  are  constantly 
put  into  the  mouths  of  characters  with  whom  the  poet 
is  evidently  in  sympathy.  A  conspicuous  example  is 
the  speech  of  1'rospero  in  "The  Tempest",  probably 
the  latest  of  the  plays,  ending  with  the  words: — 
"We  are  such  stuff 

As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 

Is  rounded  with  a  sleep". 
Whether  the  true  Shakespeare  speaks  here  no  one 
can  ever  tell,  but  even  if  it  were  so,  such  moodB  pass 
and  are  not  irreconcilable  with  faith  in  God  when  the 
soul  is  thrown  back  upon  herself  by  the  near  advent  of 
suffering  or  death.  A  well-known  example  is  afforded 
by  the  case  of  Littrt. 

The  most  serious  and  original  contribution  marie  from  a. 


Catholic  point  of  view  to  the  question  of  .Shakespeare's  religious 
opinion*  u  by  Richard mmfson  in  Thr  Rambler  (  July.  IS5I;  and 
March,  April,  and  May.  1S.18).  A  volume  founded  on  the  male- 
riaU  printed  and  manuscript  accumulated  bv  Simpson  was  af ter- 
wards  published  by  Father  H.  S.  Bowden.  tkt  Reliainn  of  Shake- 
speare < London,  1800).  In  the  present  writer'*  Judgment,  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  poet's  Catholicity  in  unduly  pressed  by 
both  of  these  investigators  and  the  difficulties  too  lightly  dismissed, 
but  on  the  other  hand  Simpmn's  thesis  certainly  deserves  more 
careful  examination  than  it  has  usually  received,  even  from 
the  few  who  have  noticed  his  arguments,  fur  example  from 
Canos  Bkfchino  In  vol.  X  of  the  Stratford  Town  edition  of  the 
Works  of  S>.ak,,p**T,  (Stratford,  1907). 

.See  also:  Lilly.  Studies  in  Relioion  and  LUrratwt  (London. 
1004).  1-30:  Coluvb,  Stwlies  in  Shakespeare  (London.  1004): 
Oiloca  in  Amer.  Colli.  Quart.  Rtr.  (Philadelphia.  1000);  Bacm- 
Oartner  in  Kirchenltrikon  (Freihurg,  1600):  Maofr.  Die  Gr6**c 
Shakespeares  (Freiburg,  1878);  Hi-awier,  Der  "Papist"  Shake- 
speare in  Hamlrt  (Trier.  18510);  Raich.  Shakespeare'  <  SlrUunrj  rur 
kat. Kirch*  (Mainz,  1884);Carter,  Shakespeare  Puritan  and  Rerus- 
ant  (Edinburgh,  1817) ;  Dowmso.  6<»i  in  Shakespeare  (London. 
1001):  Holland,  Shakespeares  VnMief  (Boston.  1884);  Irwix, 
Shakespeare's  ReJioiow  Belief  iaOterUind  Monthly  (San  Francwci. 
Aug.  and  Sept..  IS7.1);  Pope,  Shakespeare  the  Great  Dramatif. 
Demonstrator  of  Catholic  Faith  ( Washington,  1902);  ItOBERTSUN, 
Rrlvjion  of  Shakespeare  (London,  1877);  ScMCLER.  Shakespeare's 
Confestion  in  Kathotisehe  Ftugoehriften  (No.  131) :  Wiutr.s, 
Shakespeare  from  an  Ammcan  Point  of  Viev  (New  York,  1877): 
Coin  term  ink,  T>.r  Rriioiou,  Relief  of  Shakespeare  (New  York. 
100«),  a  hooklct  of  no  value;  Rio.  William  Shakespeare  (Paris. 
1884);  Mason  in  Edinburgh  Reriew  (Jan.,  lSflS);  Thurston  in 
Month  (May.  18*2:  Nov..  1911);  Boswis.  The  Religion  of 
Shakespeare  (Triehinopoly.  1800);  Rom,  Real  Relation  of 
Shakespeare  (London,  1872).  HERBERT  THURSTON. 

Shamanism  (from  Shaman  or  Soman,  a  word  de- 
rived by  Bantsaroff  from  Manchu  aaman,  i.  e.,  an 
excite,!  or  raving  man,  by  van  Gennep  and  Keane  from 
Saman  aTungus  word ;  others  say  a  later  dialectic  form 
of  the  Sanskrit  sraman,  i.e.aworkcr  or  toiler),  a  vague 
term  used  by  explorers  of  Siberia  in  the  eighteenth 
and  nineteenth  centuries  to  designate  not  a  specific 
religion  but  a  form  of  savage  magic  or  science,  by 
which  physical  nature  was  believed  to  be  brought 
under  the  control  of  man.  It  prevails  among  Tura- 
nian and  Mongolian  tribes  and  American  Indians,  and 
blends  with  their  varied  religious  ' 
Thus  the  Turanians  believe  the  i 
created  by  the 


were  a 


heaven-god  Tengri  to  struggle  for 
men  s  good  against  the  evil  spirits.  The  Buddhist 
Mongols  call  Shamanism  sham-nhadshin,  i.  e.,  the 
black  faith,  the  Chinese  Ijan-lrn,  i.  e.,  dancing  before 
spirits.  The  shamans  are  variously  designated,  e.  g., 
by  Tatars  kam.  by  Samoveds  tartnb,  bv  Ostjaks 
tadib,  by  Buriates  tW,  by  Yakut  Turks  nyun,  bv 
American  Indians  mtdinne-  mm.  In  the  Bhagavat'a 
Tirana  the  Jains  an-  called  shramans.  In  I'ersian- 
llm.l,,  the  term  "shaman"  means  an  idolater.  In 
}  HH't  Miamanism  represents  a  Buddhism  degenerated 
int«Mleiii<,ni,lng>'.  Thus  the  Mongols  sav  that  sha- 
mans are  closely  allied  with  Odokil.  or  Satan,  who 
will  nni injure  any  tribe  that  obevs  its  wizards. 
v: '  7»"»nan«*m  rests  for  its  basis  on  the  animistic 
vuw  „f  nature.    Animism  (,,.  v.)  teaches  that  primi- 


tive and  savage  man  views  the  work!  as  pervaded  by 
spiritual  forces.  Fairies,  goblins,  ghosts,  and  demons 
hover  about  him  waking  or  sleeping:  thev  are  the 
cause  of  his  mishaps,  losses,  pains.  Mountains, 
woods,  forests,  rivers,  lakes  are  conceived  to  possess 
spirits,  i.  e.,  the  itch-tchi  of  the  Yakuts,  and  to  be  liv- 
ing, thinking,  willing,  passionful  beings  like  himself. 
In  respect  to  these,  man  is  in  a  state  of  helplessness. 
The  shaman  bv  appropriate  words  and  acts  uses  his 
to  shield  man  and  envelops  him  in  a  kind  of 
ive  armour  so  that  the  evil  spirits  become  in- 
active or  inoffensive.  His  rdle  is  that  of  antagonist 
to  the  spirits  and  of  guardian  to  ordinary  man.  The 
Esquimaux  believe  all  the  affairs  of  life  are  under  the 
control  of  malignant  spirits  who  are  even-where. 
These  minor  spirits  are  subject,  to  the  great  spirit 
Tung-Ak,  yet  must  be  propitiated.  The  shaman 
alone  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  deal  with  Tung-Ak, 
though  not  superior  to  him.  Tung-Ak  is  a  name  for 
Death,  who  ever  seeks  to  harass  the  lives  of  people  that 
their  spirits  may  go  to  dwell  with  him.  Ellis  says  that 
spirits  far  from  friendly  compassed  the  lives  of  the 
Polynesian  islanders  on  every  side.  The  gods  of  the 
Maori  were  demons  thronging  like  mosquitos  and  ever 
watchful  to  inflict  evil;  their  designs  could  be  counter- 
acted only  by  powerful  spells  and  charms.  In  Kam- 
chatka every  corner  of  earth  and  heaven  was  believed 
to  be  full  of  spirits  more  dreaded  than  God.  The 
Navajo,  OjibwaS;  and  Dakotah  Indians  have  a 
multiplicity  of  spirits,  both  evil  and  good,  filling  all 
space,  which  can  be  communicated  with  only  after 
due  preparation  by  the  persons  who  have  power  to 
do  so,  i.  e.,  medt  or  jiuutakerd. 

(2)  The  main  principle  of  Shamanism  is  the  at- 
tempt to  control  physical  nature.  Hence  the  term 
embraces  the  various  methods  by  which  the  spirits 
can  be  brought  near  or  driven  away.  The  belief  that 
the  shaman  practises  this  magic  art  is  universal  among 
savages.  To  this  art  nothing  seems  impossible;  it 
intimately  affects  their  conduct  and  is  reflected  in 
their  myths.  In  some  cases  initiation  is  required. 
Thus  with  the  Navajo  and  Ojibwas  they  who  have 
successfully  passed  through  the  four  degrees  of  the 
mettfuin  are  called  medef,  and  are  considered  competent 
to  foresee  and  prophesy,  to  cure  diseases  and  to  pro- 
long life,  to  make  fetishes,  and  to  aid  others  in  attain- 
ing desires  not  to  be  realised  in  any  other  way.  1  hey 
who  have  received  instruction  in  one  or  two  degrees 
usually  practise  a  specialty,  e.g.,  making  rain,  finding 
game,  curing  diseases.  For  this  women  are  eligible. 
Again  the  JossnW,  or  jugglers,  form  a  distinct  class 
with  no  system  of  initiation,  e.g.,  an  individual  an- 
•s  himself  a  jossakeed  and  performs  feats  of 
in  substantiation  of  his  claim.  Among  the 
the  birraark  were  supposed  to  Is?  initi- 
ghosts.  The  Dakotahs  believe  the 
..to  be  wakanUed  (from  wakan,  i.  e  god- 
i)  by  mystic  intercourse  with  supernatural  beings 
in  dreams  and  trances.  Their  business  was  to  discern 
future  events,  lead  on  the  war-path,  raise  the  storm, 
calm  the  tempest,  converse  with  thunder  and  light- 
ning as  with  familiar  friends.  Father  Le  Jeune 
writes  that  the  medicine  men  of  the  Iroquois  enjoyed 
all  the  attributes  of  Zeus.  Tide  says  that  the  mag u  al 
power  is  possessed  by  the  shaman  in  common  with  tfte 
liigher  spirits  and  does  not  differ  from  theirs:  in  reli- 
gious observances  the  magician  pnests  entireh  super 
sede  the  gods  and  assume  their  forms  (Science  ol 
Religion,  II,  108).  „„ih« 
Most  commonly  the  shaman  is  a  man.  Among  i  n 
Yakuts,  the  Carib  tribes,  and  in  Northern 
there  are  female  as  well  as  male  shamans;  «id.n«w 
eases,  e.  g.,  the  Yakuts,  male  shamans  have tc .ass nine 
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gift  of  shamanism  is  not  hereditary,  but  the  protect- 
ing spirit  of  a  shaman  who  dies  is  reincarnated  in 
some  member  of  the  same  family.  To  them  the  pro- 
tecting spirit  is  an  indispensable  attribute  of  the 
shaman.  They  believe  that  the  shaman  has  an 
SmdgSt,  i.  e.,  a  spirit-protector,  and  an  u-kyla.  i.  e., 
image  of  an  animal  protector,  e  .g.,  totemism.  Hence 
the  shamans  are  graded  in  power  according  to  the 
ie-kyla,  e.  g.,  the  weakest  have  the  ie-kyla  of  a  dog,  the 
most  powerful  that  of  a  bull  or  an  eagle.  The  dmagat 
is  a  being  completely  different,  and  generally  is  the 
soul  of  a  dead  shaman.  Every  person  has  a  spirit- 
protector,  but  that  of  the  shaman  is  of  a  kind  apart. 
With  the  American  Indians  the  guardian  spirit,  from 
whom  the  novice  derives  aid,  is  more  generally  se- 
cured from  the  hosts  of  animal  spirits;  it  can  also  be 
from  the  local  spirits  or  Bpirits  of  natural 
from  the  ghosts  of  the  dead  or  from  the 


In  the  practice  of  his  art  the  Shaman  is  regarded  as: 
(a)  A  healer,  hence  the  term  "medicine  man",  and 
the  secret  medicine  societies  of  the  Seneca,  and  of 
other  American  tribes;  the  Alaskan  Tungaka  are 
principally  healers,  (b)  An  educator,  i.  e.,  the  keeper 
of  myth  and  tradition,  of  the  arts  of  writing  and 
divination;  he  is  the  repository  of  the  tribal  wisdom, 
(c)  A  civd  magistrate;  as  seers  possessing  secret 
knowledge  with  power  at  times  of  assuming  other 
shapes  and  of  employing  the  souls  of  the  dead,  they 
are  credited  with  ability  to  detect  and  punish  crimes, 
e.  g.,  the  Angaput  wizards  among  the  Esquimaux. 
In  Siberia  every  tribe  has  its  chief  shaman  who  ar- 
ranges the  rites  and  takes  charge  of  the  idols;  under 
him  are  local  and  family  wizards  who  regulate  all  that 
concerns  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  and  consecrate 
dwellings  and  food,  (d)  A  war-chief;  thus  with  the 
Dakotahs  and  Cheyennes  the  head  war-chief  must  be 
a  medicine  man.  Hence  the  shaman  possesses  great  in- 
fluence and  in  many  cases  is  the  real  ruler  of  the  tribe. 

The  means  which  the  shaman  uses  are:  (a)  Sym- 
bolic magic,  on  the  principle  that  association  in 
thought  must  involve  similar  connexion  in  reality, 
e.  g.,  the  war  and  hunting  dances  of  the  Red  Indians, 
placing  magical  fni it-shaped  stones  in  the  garden  to 
insure  a  good  crop,  to  bring  about  the  death  of  a 
person  by  making  an  image  of  him  and  then  destroying 
it  or  rubbing  red  paint  on  the  heart  of  the  figure  and 
thrusting  a  sharp  instrument  into  it.  (b)  Fasting 
with  solitude  and  very  generally  bodily  cleanness  and 
incantations  usually  in  some  ancient  or  unmeaning 
language  and  with  the  Yakuts  very  obscene.  Thus 
the  song  that  salved  wounds  was  known  to  the  Greeks, 
e.  g.,  the  Odyssey,  and  to  the  Finns,  e.  g.,  the  epic 
poem  Kalewala.  Among  the  Indo-Europeana  the 
incantations  are  known  as  mantras,  and  are  usually 
texts  from  the  Vedas  chanted  over  the  sick.  With 
the  New  Zealanders  they  are  called  karakias.  In 
ancient  Egypt,  according  to  Maspero,  the  gods  had 
to  obey  when  called  by  their  own  name.  At  Eleusia 
not  the  name  but  the  intonation  of  the  voice  of  the 
magician  produced  the  mysterious  results.  In  calling 
on  the  spirits  the  shaman  imitates  the  various  sounds 
of  objects  in  nature  wherein  the  spirits  are  supposed 
to  reside,  e.  g.,  the  whispering  breeze,  the  whistling 
and  howling  storm,  the  growling  bear,  the  screeching 
owl  (c)  Dances  and  contortions  with  use  of  rattle 
and  drum  and  a  distinctive  dress  decked  with  snakes, 
stripes  of  fur,  little  bells.  Among  the  Ojibwas  at  the 
sound  of  the  sacred  drum  even,'  one  rises  and  becomes 
inspired  because  the  Great  Spirit  is  then  present  in 
the  lodge.  The  frenzy  and  contort  ions  lead  to  an 
ecstatic  state  which  is  considered  of  the  greatest,  im- 
portance. In  South  America  drugs  are  used  to  induce 
stupor.  The  spiritual  flight  in  search  of  information 
is  characteristic  of  the  Siberian  shaman;  it  is  rare  in 
America.  VamWrv'  cites  a  whole  series  of  shaman- 
lstic  ceremonies,  e.       tambourines  and  fire-dances. 


practised  by  the  ancient  sak-uysur.  Shaman  incanta- 
tions are  found  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  the 
Mcdes  at  Suze.  Sacrifices,  gifts  of  beads  and  tobacco, 
and  a  few  drops  of  the  novice's  blood  form  part  of 
these  rites  with  the  American  Indians,  (d)  Posses- 
sion; thus  in  Korea  the  pan-su  is  supposed  to  have 
power  over  the  spirits,  because  he  is  possessed  by  a 
more  powerful  demon  whose  strength  he  is  able  to 
wield.   This  is  also  the  belief  of  the  Yakuts. 

(3)  Shamanism  is  closely  akin  to  Fetishism,  and  at 
times  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  the  practices  in 
vogue  among  certain  peoples  should  be  referred  to  the 
one  or  to  the  other.  Koth  spring  from  Animism;  both 
are  systems  of  savage  magic  or  science  and  have  cer- 
tain rites  in  common.  Yet  the  differences  consist  in 
the  belief  that  in  Fetishism  the  magic  power  resides 
in  the  instrument  or  in  particular  substances  and 
passes  into  or  acts  upon  the  object,  whereas  in 
Shamanism  the  will-effort  of  the  magician  is  the 
efficient  factor  in  compelling  souls  or  spirits  or  gods 
to  do  his  will  or  in  preventing  them  from  doing  their 
own.  Hence  in  Fetishism  the  emphasis  is  laid  on  the 
thing,  although  fasting  and  incantations  may  be  cm- 
ployed  in  making  the  fetish;  in  Shamanism  the  prime 
factor  is  the  will  or  personality  of  the  magician,  al- 
though he  may  employ  the  like  means.  Therefore 
we  cannot  admit  the  statement  of  Peschel  who  refers 
to  Shamanism  everything  connected  with  magic  and 
ritual. 

Criticism. — (a)  The  reasons  which  prove  Anim- 
ism to  be  false  destroy  the  basis  on  which  Shamanism 
rests,  (b)  Shamanism  takes  for  granted  the  theory 
that  fear  is  the  origin  of  religion .  De  La  Saussaye  holds 
that  the  concept  of  God  cannot  arise  exclusively  from 
fear  produced  by  certain  biological  phenomena.  Rob- 
ertson Smith  teaches  that  from  the  earliest  times, 
religion,  distinct  from  magic  and  secrecy,  addresses 
itself  to  kindred  and  friendly  beings,  and  that  it 
is  not  with  a  vague  fear  of  unknown  powers  but  with 
a  loving  reverence  for  known  Gods  that  religion  in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word  began  (Religion  of  the  Semites, 
2nd  ed.,  p.  54).  Tiele  says  "worship  even  in  its  most 
primitive  form  always  contains  an  element  of  venera- 
tion" and  calls  sorcery  "a  disease  of  religion  "  (Science 
of  Religion.  II,  136,  141).  (c)  Shamanism  is  not  a 
religion.  The  religious  priest  beseeches  the  favour  of 
the  gods;  the  shaman  is  believed  to  be  able  to  com- 
pel and  command  them  to  do  his  will.  Hence  de  La 
Saussaye  regards  Shamanism  not  as  a  name  for  a 
principal  form  of  religion  but  for  important  phe- 
nomena and  tendencies  of  Animism. 

D'lUuutx,  La  religion  national*  dtt  Tartar**  orientaux  in 
Acadtmie  royal*  dt*  eciencst,  dtt  ItUrtt  tt  drt  beaut-art*  de  Bel- 
aique.XL  (1887):  Acreub,  Abrittder  reralrichenden  Rtligionivi*- 
tentchafl  (Lcipiig.  1904);  Tylor,  Primitite  Culture  (3rd  Amrr. 
ed..  New  York.  1889);  Fraikr,  Golden  Boueh  (London,  1000); 
J"uit  Relation*,  od.  Thwajtw  (Cleveland.  189S-19UI);  MCllkb, 
Contribution!  to  the  Science  of  Mutholuov  (London,  1897);  La"»o. 
Myth  Ritual  and  Religion  (London.  1887);  Abkrchombt,  Prt- 
arul  Proto-hittoric  Finnt  (London,  IS'.ksi;  Kraxe,  The  World' t 
People*  (New  York.  1908);  Fi  mulsh.  The  Faith*  of  Man  (Lon- 
don, 1900);  8ikromxew8K|  in  Rerut  de  rhitt.  dtt  religion*,  XLVI; 
▼ax  Genxep  in  Rente  de  rhiit.  det  religion*,  XLVI  I;  Staouwo 
in  Contemponrv  Review  (Jan.  1901);  Dixon  in  Journal  of 
American  Folklore  (Jan..  1908);  American  Anthropologitt,  I.  IV. 

John  T.  Driscoll, 

Shammai  (called  ha-Zlkdn,  "  the  Elder  "),  a  famous 
Jewish  scribe  who  together  with  Hillel  made  up  the 
last  of  "the  pairs"  (zHy6lh),  or,  as  they  are  sometimes 
erroneously  named,  "presidents  and  vice-presidents" 
of  the  Sanhedrim.  The  schools  of  Shammai  and 
Hillel  held  rival  sway,  according  to  Talmudic  tradi- 
tion (Shabbath  15a),  from  about  a  hundred  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (a.  d.  70).  Com- 
paratively little  is  known  about  either  of  the  great 
scribes.  The  Mischna,  the  only  trustworthy  au- 
thority in  this  matter,  mentions  Shammai  in  only 
einht  passages  (Manser  sheni,  II,  4,  5);  Orla,  II,  5; 
Eduvoth  I,  1-4,  10.  II;  Aboth  I,  12,  15,  V,  17; 
Keliin,  XXII,  4;  Nidda,  1,  1).    He  was  the  very  op- 
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posit?  of  Hillcl  in  character  and  teaching-  Stem 
and  severe  in  living  the  law  to  the  letter,  he  was  strict 
to  an  extreme  in  legal  interpretation.  The  tale  tells 
that,  on  the  feast  of  the  Tabernacles,  his  daughter-in- 
law  gave  birth  to  a  child;  straightway  Shammai  had 
the  roof  broken  through  and  the  bed  covered  over 
with  boughs,  bo  that  the  child  might  celebrate  the 
feast  in  an  improvised  aukka  (tent  or  booth)  and 
might  not  fail  of  keeping  the  law  of  Leviticus  (xxiii,  42). 

The  strictness  of  the  master  characterises  the  school 
of  Shammai  as  opposed  to  that  of  Hillcl.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  two  schools  had  regard  chiefly 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  first,  second,  third  and 
fifth  parts  of  the  "Mishna" — i.  e.  to  religious  dues, 
the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  and  of  holy  days.the  laws 
in  regard  to  marriage  and  purification.  The  law, 
for  example,  to  prepare  no  food  on  the  Sabbath  had  to 
be  observed  by  not  allowing  even  the  beast  to  toil; 
hence  it  was  argued  that  an  egg  laid  on  the  Sabbath 
might  not  be  eaten  (Kduyoth,  iv,  1).  Another  de- 
bate was  whether,  on  a  holy  day,  a  ladder  might  be 
borne  from  one  dove-cote  to  another  or  should  only 
be  glided  from  hole  to  hole.  The  need  of  fringes  to  a 
linen  night-dress  was  likewise  made  a  matter  of  dif- 
ference between  the  two  schools  (Eduyoth,  iv,  10). 
In  these  and  many  other  discussions  we  find  much 
straining  out  of  gnats  and  swallowing  of  camels 
(Matt.,  xxiii,  24),  much  pain  taken  to  push  the  Mosaic 
law  to  an  unbearable  extreme,  and  no  heed  given 
to  the  practical  reform  which  was  really  needed  in 
Jewish  morals.  It  was  the  method  of  the  school 
of  Shammai  rather  than  that  of  Ilillel  which  Christ 
condemned.  On  this  account  non-Catholic  scholars 
generally  make  Him  out  to  have  belonged  to  the 
school  of  Hillcl.  This  opinion  has  been  shared  in  by 
a  few  Catholics  (Gigot,  "General  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  the  Holy  Scripture".  New  York.  1900, 
p.  422).  Most  Catholic  exegctes,  however,  refuse  to 
admit  that  Christ  belonged  to  any  of  the  fallible 
Jewish  schools  of  interpretation.  He  established 
His  own  school — to  wit,  the  infallible  teaching  body 
to  which  He  gave  the  Old  Testament  to  have  and  to 
keep  and  to  interpret  to  all  nations  without  error. 

SchOrek.  Tht  Jruith  Ptoplt  in  the  Time  of  Jmu>  Chnmt,  I  (Ed- 
inburgh. 1HK.V,  Ml;  (JuAti.  Gttrhirhle  dtr  Jwien,  III  (3rd  ed.. 
Rerun.  1K75),  071  («r.  Philadelphia.  1K73). 

Walter  Drum 
Shanahan,  John  W.  See  II  arrisbcko,  Diocese  or. 

Shan- si,  Vicariate  Apostouc  or  Northern. — 
The  Faith  was  carried  for  the  first  time  into  the 
Province  of  Shan-si,  Northern  China,  by  the  Jesuit 
and  Franciscan  Fathers  during  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. At  first  the  province  was  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  bishops  of  Peking;  in  1698  it  was 
erected,  with  the  Province  of  Shen-si,  a  vicariate 
Apostolic  by  Innocent  XII.  From  1762  to  1838  the 
two  Provinces  of  Hu-pe  and  Hu-nan  were  added  to 
the  same  vicariate.  On  17  June,  1890,  the  Vicariate 
Apostolic  of  Shan-si  was  divided  into  two  mis- 
sions: Northern  and  Southern  Shan-si.  In  1900  the 
notorious  Yu-Hien  ordered  a  wholesale  massacre  of 
missionaries,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant,  at  T'ai- 
yuan-fu.  (Iregorio  Cirassi,  virar  Apostolic,  his  coad- 
jutor Francisco  Fogolla,  Fathers  Facchini,  Saccani, 
rheodone  Habit,  Egide,  Brother  Andrew  Baur,  seven 
Franciscan  Sisters  of  Mary,  several  native  priests, 
and  many  Christians  were  massacred.  The  vica- 
riate Apostolic  has  6,000,000  inhabitants.  The  mis- 
sion is  entrusted  to  the  Franciscan  Fathers.  The 
present,  vicar  Apostolic  is  the  Right  Rev.  Eugene 
Massi,  who  resides  at  T'ai-yuan. 

In  190-1  the  Catholic  community  numbered  :  11 
huroperin  Franciscan  Fathers;  14  native  priests;  14,- 
-00  Cat  hob,-*;  2.rj00  ratechumcnf.  In  1910  there 
wen-:  IS  Euroitcan  Franciscan  Fathers;  16  native 
priests;  24  churches;  154  chapels;  269  stations;  2 
seminaries,  with  33  students;  ISO  schools  for  boys,  with 


900  pupils;  20  schools  for  girls,  with  200  pupils;  1 
asylum  for  old  men,  with  118  inmates;  6  orphanages, 
with  609  inmates;  10  Franciscan  Sisters  of  Man-; 
18.200  Catholics;  7302  catechumens. 

CK«.«.  1W7).  v.  H.  Montana* 

Shan-si,  Vicariate  Apostouc  or  Southern, 
erected  in  1890;  there  are  about  6,000,000  inhabi- 
tants; the  mission  is  entrusted  to  the  Franciscan 
Fathers.  The  present  vicar  Apostolic  iB  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Mgr.  Oderic  Timmer,  titular  Bishop  of  Drusipare,  bom 
18  October,  1859,  consecrated  20  July,  1901.  He 
resides  at  Lu-an-fu.  In  1903  the  mission  numbered: 
21  European  Franciscan  Fathers;  5  native  priests; 
10,300  Catholics;  9,200  catechumens;  94  churches  and 
chapels.  In  1910  there  were:  24  European  Francis- 
can Fathers;  6  native  priests;  15,003  Catholics; 
9,230  catechumens:  183  churches  and  cha{>els 

MisnoMt  Catholica  (Rome,  11107).  V.  H.  MoNTANAH. 

Shan-tung,  Vicariate  Apostolic  ok  Eastern. 
— This  mission  was  separated  in  1894  from  Northern 
Shan-Tung  and  erected  into  a  vicariate  Apostolic.  It 
includes  the  three  civil  Prefectures  of  ^en-Chu-Fu, 
Lai-Chu-Fu,  and  Teng-Chu-Fu.  There  are  about 
10,000,000  inhabitants.  The  climate  is  very  healthy. 
On  Nov.,  1897,  two  German  missionaries,  Fathers 
Francis  Xavier  Nies  and  Richard  Henle,  were  at- 
tacked and  massacred  in  the  village  of  Chang-Kia- 
Chwang.  This  double  murder  led  to  the  occupation 
of  Kiao-Chau  on  14  Nov.,  1897,  by  the  German  fleet. 
In  1899  the  territory  occupied  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment was  separated  from  Eastern  Shan-Tung 
and  confided  to  the  mission  of  Southern  Shan-Tung. 
The  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Eastern  Shan-Tung  is  en- 
trusted to  the  Franciscan  Fathers.  The  actual  vicar 
Apostolic  is  Rt,  Rev.  Mgr.  Cffisarius  Schang.  titular 
Bishop  of  Vaga.  b.  3  July,  1835,  appointed  22  May, 
1894.  He  resides  at  Che-Fu.  In  1904  the  mission 
had:  16  European  Franciscan  Fathers;  3  native  priests; 
9400  Catholics;  10.500 catechumens;  and  145 churches 
and  chapels.  In  1909  there  were:  17  European  Fran- 


ciscan Fathers;  2  European  secular  priests;  3  na- 
tive priests;  9900  Catholics;  11,700  catechumens;  13 
churches;  138  chapels;  350  stations;  1  seminary  with  5 
students;  1  preparatory  seminary,  with  27  students;  JU 
schools  for  boys,  with  622  pupils;  24  schools  for  girls, 
with  435  pupils;  2  colleges  for  boys,  with  140  students: 
1  college  for  girls,  with  25  students;  2  industrial 
fcchools,  with  154  pupils;  3  hospitals:  3  orphanages, 
with  195  orphans;  30  sisters  of  the  Franciscan  Mis- 
sionaries of  Mary. 

itiuiont*  Catholic*  (Rome.  1907).   V.  H.  MONTANAR. 

Shan-tung,  Vicariate  Apostolic  ok  Northern, 
erected  by  Oregon-  XVI  in  1839.  The  first  vicar 
Apostolic  was  Louis  de  Besi,  formerly  Pro->  icar  ot 
Hu-pe  and  Hu-nan.  This  vicariate  Apostohc  hiid  to 
undergo  many  wars  and  persecutions.  In  1885  tt  »  as 
divided  into  Northern  and  Southern  Shan-tung;  in 
1894,  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Eastern  Shan-tung 
was  erected.  The  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  NorUicm 
Shan-tung  enjovs  a  salubrious  and  temperate  climate, 
it  numbers  11,000,000  inhabitants,  and  is  entrusted  ] to 
the  Franciscan  Fathers.  The  present  vicar  Apostolie 
is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Ephrem  Giesen,  titular  llish op  of 
Paltus,  bom  16  October,  1868,  consecrated  8  Jul), 
1902.  He  resides  at  Tsi-nan-fu.  In  1904  the  mis- 
sion numbered:  11  European  Franciscan  Fathers,  in 
native  priests;  18,000  Catholics;  13,900  catechumens, 
and  134  churches  and  chapels.  In  1910  there  were. 
29  European  Franciscan  Fathers;  19  native  P"e*  *. 
28,000  Catholics;  20,000  catechumens;  18/  churciies 

JfiaMl  CaihvlUa  (Rome.  1807).    V.  H.  MoNTANAH. 

Shan-tun*,  Vicariate  Apostolic  ok  SorrnERN. 
-<),,  2  JanTlS82.  the  then  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Shan 
tung.  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  D.  Cosi.  elected  as  pro-Mcar 
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Apostolic  for  the  southern  part  of  his  vicariate 
Father  John  Baptist  Anzer.  a  member  of  the  Steyl 
Seminary,  Father  Anzer  With  another  missionary  of 
the  name  seminary  went  to  this  part  of  the  mission, 
where  the  Cat  holic  religion  had  been  scarcely  preached 
before.  Later,  other  missionaries  of  the  same  society 
came,  and  in  1SS6  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  South- 
ern Shan-tung  was  erected.  In  1808  the  four  civil 
districts  of  Kiao-Chau,  Tsi-Me,  Kau-Mi,  and  Chu- 
chong,  belonging  to  the  (ierman  Government,  were 
added.  The  climate  is  temperate,  and  there  are 
1*2,000,000  inhabitants.  The  mission  is  entrusted 
to  the  priests  of  the  Divine  Word  of  Steyl.  The  ac- 
tual vicar  Ajxwtolic  is  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr.  Augustine  Hen- 
ninghaus,  titular  Bishop  of  Hyptcpa,  appointed  7 
Aug.,  1904.  He  resides  at  Yen-Chu-Fu.  In  1904 
the  missionhad :  37  European  priests;  11  native  priests; 
20,300  Catholics;  40,400  catechumens;  and  130 
churches  and  chapels.  In  1908  there  were:  46  Euro- 
pean priests:  12  native  priests;  35,301  Catholics; 
39,838  catechumens;  131  churches  and  chapels;  1 
seminary,  with  6  students;  1  preparatory  seminary, 
with  50  students;  8  Chino-German  schools,  with  323 
students;  107  schools  for  catechumens,  with  1384  stu- 
dents; 2  schools  for  catechists,  with  194  students;  33 
Chinese  schools,  with  350  pupils;  1  college  for  Euro- 
pean girls,  with  51  students;  2  asylums  for  old  men, 
with  68  inmates;  1  hospital;  6  orphanages,  with  428 
orphan.-:  3  Marianist  Brothers;  12  sisters  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan Missionaries  of  Mary;  6  Servants  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

.Wutvmu  CaOwlira  (Rome,  1907).   V.  H.  MoNTANAR. 

Sharps,  James  (alias  Pollard),  b.  at  York,  1577; 
d.  at  Lincoln,  1630.  Converted  when  young,  he 
made  his  priestly  studies  at  the  English  College, 
Vallodolid,  was  ordained  in  1604,  ana  returned  to 
England  in  1606.  Here  a  singular  trial  awaited  him. 
Believing  that  he  might  assist  his  parents  to  the  Faith, 
he  visited  them  at  Everingham,  but  was  insidiously 
kept  a  prisoner  at  home,  and  subjected  to  every  pos- 
sible pressure  to  induce  him  to  renounce  the  Faith. 
Disputations  and  entreaties  alternated  with  threats, 
the  use  of  violence,  and  constant  surveillance.  While 
his  mother  conjured  him  on  her  knees  to  yield,  his 
father  begged  the  authorities  rather  to  keep  him  close 
in  England,  than  to  let  him  go  into  exile.  But  the 
"Annals"  of  liis  College  attest  that  Sharpe  was  a 
man  "of  great  courage  and  learning".    His  constancy 

Prevailed.  He  was  eventually  taken  to  the  arch- 
ishop's  prison,  then  deported.  Having  entered  the 
Society  of  Jesus  (1008),  he  became  professor  of 
Scripture  at  I  .on  vain  for  three  years,  after  which  he 
returned,  and  worked  on  the  English  mission  until 
his  death.  He  wrote  "The  Trial  of  Protestant 
Private  Spirit"  (s.  I.,  1630). 

four,  Krvriit.  II  (1HM).  618;  Blackpax.  Annate  cotkoii 
S.  Albani  Votlt4oUli  (London.  1KU8);  Mom,  Itirt.  prot.  angli- 
aina  S.J.  (St.  Oilier*.  KM*));   Gnxow,  BM.  Diet.  Eng.  Cath.. 

••  v-  J.  H.  Pollen. 

Shea,  John  Dawson  Gilmary,  historian,  b.  in 
New  York,  22  July,  1824;  d.  at  Elizabeth,  New 
Jersey,  22  Feb.,  1892.  The  name  Gilmary  (Servant 
of  Mary)  was  assumed  at  a  late  |ieriod  of  his  life. 
Young  Shea  was  a  pupil  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
and  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia  College  grammar 
school,  of  which  his  father  was  principal.  At  an  early 
age  he  lieeame  a  clerk  in  a  Spanish  merchant's  office, 
where  he  learned  to  read  ond  write  Spanish  fluently. 
When  only  fourteen  he  contributed  an  article  on 
the  soldier-cardinal  Albornoz  to  the  "Young  Peo- 
ple's Catholic  Magazine"  (1838).  Subsequently 
he  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1K46.  In  the  following  year  he  entered  the  novi- 
tiate of  the  Society  of  Jesus  at  Fordham,  New- 
York,  ami  remained  a  member  of  the  order  until  1852. 
As  a  Jesuit  he  was  associated  with  the  scholarly 
XI 11.— 48 


Father  Martin,  S.J.,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's  College, 
Montreal,  under  whose  inspiration  was  developed  his 
natural  taste   for  literary  !in,l   historical  studies. 
In  1852  he  left  the  Society,  and  presently  began  a 
systematic  study  of  the  early  Indian  missions  in 
America.    The  re- 
suits   of    his  re- 
searches soon  ap- 
peared  in  the  jwiges  4k 

States    Catholic  ^^e^. 
Magazine",  pub- 
lished  in  Baltimore. 

Shea's  first  note-  Vfe  .Ji^D 
worthy  publication 

the  "Discov-  JkW\^. 

tion  of   the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  with  ;  / 
the  original  narra-            /VcT  f 
tivesof  Marquette,  f 
Allouez,  Membrl, 
Hennepin,  and 
Anastase  Douay" 

(1852).  The  "West-  I  

minster     Review"  John  Gilmary  sh>  , 

described  it  as  "a 

most,  valuable  and  interesting  volume"  (Julv, 
1853),  and  the  London  "Athenteum"  (1853,  p.  132) 
also  spoke  highly  of  it.  In  1854  he  published 
the  "History  of  "the  Catholic  Missions  among  the 
Indian  Tribes  of  the  United  States,  1.529-1854",  a 
work  of  much  labour  and  research.  In  the  "Cra- 
moisy  Series"  of  twenty-six  small  volumes,  he  in- 
itiated in  1857  the  republication  of  rare  and  valu- 
able pamphlets  touching  upon  the  voyages  of  early 
explorers  to  America.  In  1859  followed  "A  Biblio- 
graphical Account  of  Catholic  Bibles,  Testaments  and 
Other  Portions  of  Scripture",  translated  and  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States;  he  also  edited  an  edition 
of  Challoner's  Bible.  In  1860  api>cared  the  first  issue 
of  his  "Library  of  American  Linguistics",  a  series  of 
fifteen  volumes  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  of 
Indian  languages.    Besides  "The  Life  of  Pius  IX" 

(1877)  ,  -"The  Catholic  Churches  of  New  York  City" 

(1878)  ,  "The  Hierarchy  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
the  United  States"  (1886),  Shea  compiled  many  school 
liL-torics  and  text-books;  he  also  published  numerous 
translations  and  adaptations,  ana  contributed  histor- 
ical articles  to  Justin  Winsor's  "History  of  America", 
the  "Catholic  World",  and  the  "U.  S.  Catholic 
Historical  Magazine",  of  which  he  was  the  founder 
and  first  editor.  He  also  edited  for  a  numl>er  of  years 
Sadlicr's  "Catholic  Directory  and  Almanac",  The 
articles  on  the  Indians  in  the  " Encyclopedia  Britan- 
niea"  and  the  "American  Encyclopedia"  arc  all 
from  his  pen,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  best 
informed  man  in  America  on  everything  pertaining 
to  the  aborigines.  The  notes,  biographical  sketches, 
and  bibliographical  accounts  of  works  u|>on  aboriginal 
history  scattered  throughout  his  various  publications 
will  lie  very  serviceable  for  future  historians.  The 
preparation  of  the  "History  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States"  (4  vols.,  1886-92)  extended  over 
many  years  and  entailed  immense  labour.  He  was 
practically  a  pioneer  in  this  field,  as  the  very-  sources 
of  information  had  to  be  unearthed.  This  work 
will  stand  as  a  monument  to  his  untiring  industry. 
Most  of  his  time  was  meanwhile  claimed  by  his 
position  as  literary  editor  of  Frank  Leslie's  secular 
publications.  In  1888  he  became  editor  of  the 
"Catholic  News",  in  which  position  he  continued  up 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  St.  Francis  Xavier's  College, 
Fordham  University,  and  Georgetown  conferred  on 
him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  in  recognition  of  his  work 
as  a  Catholic  historian,  and  the  University  of  Notrc- 
Dame  awarded  him  the  first  LvUire  Medal  (1883). 
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V*UCTT»  in  CoM.  World.  l.V.  55;  Hittorieal  Rteonlt  and 
StudU*  (IH99),  130;  WoLrr  in  .4m.  Cath.  Quart.,  XVII.  411: 
Catholic  Srm  (New  York.  Feb..  IBM). 

Edward  I'.  Spiixane. 

Shea,  Sir  Ambrose,  b.  in  Newfoundland,  17  Sept.. 
1815;  d.  in  tondon,  30  July,  1905.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-two  he  embarked  successfully  in  journalism 
for  a  period  of  eight  years,  and  thereafter  devoted 
himself  to  mercantile  pursuits.    In  1848  he  was 

elected  to  the 
lioutte  of  Assem- 
bly of  Newfound- 
land and,  with 
the  exception  of  a 
short  period  in 
1H69,  he  was  con- 
tinuously a  mem- 
ber until  1886. 
In  1855,  and 
again  in  1800,  he 
was  chosen  its 
speaker.  He 
successfully  n  e  - 
g ot  i a  t  eel  the 
admission  of  New- 
foundland into 
reciprocity  treaty 
arrangements  in 
1855;  was  an 
unofficial  member 
of  the  executive 
g  o  v  e  r  n  m  e  n  t 
from  Newfound- 
confederation  in 


Sm  Ambhout,  Shea.  K.CM.C. 
Fmin  n  photograph 

1 864-419;  and  went  a*  delegate 
land  to  the  Quebec:  conference  on 
18414.  In  1883  he  was  appointed  commissioner  for 
Newfoundland  to  the  International  Fisheries  Ex- 
hibition in  London,  and  hereafter  he  was  sent  to 
Washington,  where  he  successfully  brought  the  State 
department  into  harmony  with  Canada  for  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Washington  Treaty,  1885.  For  dis- 
tinguished services  metered,  he  was  honoured  with 
the  Knight  Commandership  of  tin-  Order  of  St. 
Michael  and  St.  George  in  1883.  In  1887  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Bahama  Islands,  and  in 
that  position  achieved  signal  success  in  breathing 
new  life  and  activity  into  a  commercially  stagnant 
colony.  He  initiated  the  sisal  fibre  industry,  organ- 
ized a  public  bank,  laid  the  Bahamas-Florida  cable, 
and  fostcnnl  commercial  enterprise  in  every  depart- 
ment of  the  colony's  industries,  and  by  his  prudent 
and  progressive  administration  built  up  a  lasting 
reputation  a.*  a  most  energetie  governor.  After  his 
retirement  in  1895  from  the  governorship  to  private 
life,  he  lived  the  last  years  of  his  active  and  successful 
Career  ill  Dmdon.  In  life  religion  was  to  Sir  Ambrose 
a  fact  as  real  as  were  his  duties  in  the  various  posi- 
tions of  res|K)nsibility  held  bv  him,  and  his  fine  char- 
acter was  strengthened  and  balanced  by  an  ever- 
present  consciousness  of  deep  religious  responsibility. 

ChRYSOSTOM  ScHREINKH. 

Sheba  Sebaj.    Sec  Saba  ano  Sabeans. 
Shechem.    See  Sichem. 


or. 


Sheeban,  Richard  A.   See  Waterford,  Diocesr 


Shell,  Richard  Lalor,  dramatist,  prose  writer, 
and  politician,  b.  at  Drumdowny,  County  Kilkenny, 
Ireland,  17  August,  1791:  d.  at  Florence,  Italv,  25 
Max ,  1X51.  His  father,  Edward  BbeU,  who  had'been 
aaueecarful  merchant  at  Cadiz,  Spain,  returned  to  Ire- 
land and  purchased  the  estate  of  Bellevue,  near  the 
city  of  \\  atcrford.  Richard  received  his  earlv  evira- 
tion at  home  from  a  French  priest,  an  tmigH.  When 
wveayearenldhewweenl  to  a  Catholic  school  kept 

by  a  1- reach  nobleman,  at  Kensington,  London,  and  a 
tew  years  later  lo  the  Jesuit  College  at  Stoiiyhuntt, 


in  Lancashire.  In  1807  he  entered  Trinity  Collie, 
Dublin,  "with  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  classics, 
some  acquaintance  with  Italian  and  Spanish,  and  the 
power  of  reading  and  writing  French  as  if  it  were  his 
mother  tongue".  Graduating  in  1811,  he  went  to 
Loudon  to  study  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Irish 
Bar  in  1814.  Meantime,  pecuniary  reverses  had  oxer- 
token  his  family,  and  he  could  not  look  to  his  father 
for  support.  Having  a  literary  bent,  he  turned  to 
dramatic  composition  and  produced  a  numlxT  of 
plays  some  of  which  were  quite  successful,  the  most 
popular  l>eing  "Adelaide",  "The  Apostate",  and 
"Evadne".  Financially  they  were  \-ery  successful. 
His  chief  fame,  hoxvever,  as  a  literary  man  came 
t  hrough  his  "Sketches  of  the  Irish -Bar0 — a  series  of 
articles  contributed  to  the  "New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine", which  were  published  in  two  x'olumes  after  his 
death.  They  give  considerable  information  of  the 
leading  men  and  events  of  the  times. 

Early  in  life,  even  while  at  college,  he  had  become 
interested  in  isilit  ies.  The  Catholic  Board,  the  leaders 
of  public  opinion  in  Ireland,  were  divided  as  to  the  best 
policy  to  De  pursued  in  the  struggle  for  Catholic 
Emancipation.  Sheil  sided  with  those  who  were  in 
favour  of  conciliating  Protestant  opinion,  especially  in 
granting  the  king  a  veto  power  over  the  appointment 
of  the  Catholic  bishops.  But  O'Conncll,  wearied  of 
the  old  method  of  petitioning  anil  salaaming  which 
had  degraded  Catholics  in  their  own  esteem  ami  had 
procured  from  their  rulers  nothing  but  contempt, 
favoured  more  active  measures.  O'Connell's  method 
prevailed,  and  Sheil  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
After  a  few  years,  however,  convinced  that  nothing 
short  of  strenuous  agitation  would  succeed,  he  joined 
heartily  with  O'Connell  in  all  his  plans  for  Catholic 
Emancipation,  demanding  it  not  as  a  favour  hut  as  a 
right.  In  the  Catholic  Association,  which  succeeded 
the  Catholic  Board  in  1823,  Sheil  was  next  to  O'Con- 
nell the  leading  power.  At  the  request  of  this  organi- 
sation he  drew  up  a  petition  to  Parliament  setting 
forth  the  manifold  abuses  of  justice-  in  Ireland.  Early 
in  1825  he  went  with  several  others  to  London  to  pro- 
test against  the  contemplated  act  of  the  English  Gov- 
ernment of  suppressing  the  Catholic  Association  which 
had  enrolled  almoBt  all  Ireland  in  its  effective  plan 
of  campaign.  In 
1826  he  contrib- 
uted to"L'Etoile", 
a  French  period- 
ical, a  number  of 
articles  on  the 
condition  of  Ire- 
land. Written  in 
French  and  un- 
signed, they  xx ere 
translated  and 
published  in  lead- 
ing periodicals  in 
England  and  on 
theContinent,  and 
accomplish!*!  t  heir 
purpose — lo  gain 
a  hearing  for  Ire- 
land. 

That  Sheil  wa* 
fearless  and  had 
the  courage  of  his 
convictions  was 
manif«*ted  on  many 
scathing  denunciation 
his  public 


Richard  I-au»  Stth 
From  ■  dnwim  by  C«tt«wn  SouUl 

occasions,  especially  by  hw 

3    SS  D«ke irf  gjjkJg 

address  on  the   Irish  patriot 
e  Tone,  and  by  his  boldly  fo^bU  at  I'e- 


before  the 

people  of  Kent7  England,  who  had  ^"^ncithe 
nenden  Heath  to  protest  aga^t  W  £ *****  °for  a 
laws  against  Catho  cs.    Though  his  "^U"JL  Ilt„i 

his  speech,  which  was  already  in  press,  appiareu 
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London  newspaper  as  a  part,  of  the  proceeding  Of 
■  5£  VS9!  ^ltz«er«Jd  because  he  haduken 

wuh£iIJ?  ant^»th0,ic  Governincnt  of  yffi£3 

Wellington.     Finding  no  Protestant  candidate  to 


"The  Holy  Life  of  M.  De  Rent y  "  ( I  AW  •  "TKa  i?.,i« 
of  Catholic  Faith",  by  D %oron(  86oF  "The 
Counsels  o  Wisdom",  by  NichoL  FoSqT.et,  Mar! 
quia  of  BeUe  Isle  (1680);  and  "Christian  Sointhte 
for  Every  Day  of  the  Month"  (1080) 


having  O  ConneU,  "the  uncrowned  king  of  Ireland " 

fShoK10  °°  n"*'  th°Ugh  he  we U  That  no 

Catholic  would  consent  to  take  the  anti-Cat  hole 
test  oath  required  of  members  of  Parliament  But 

5f  e  Sx^n^S^^i0?-  mcont  S  demand 
IT  KU°ltai  Irish  Catholics  for  justice— a  de- 
« Sat 'ttT91  "^hoK?  Parliament  and  an 
^iin  i  kmg  w?uld,  P^bably  grant  for  fear  of 
iho  ^f,?LUpT"ng-J  A*  thc  c,08°  of  the  polling  when 
I  LZ  Umtiifh?^ed  thc  tnumphant  election  of  the 

l'^Ja  '  ki  !.  m  *  remarkab'e  lwJ,lres8  to  «he  Iand- 
tonte  assembled  pointed  put  the  folly  and  injustice  of 

-ru   r?i  venK°anoe  on  their  tenants. 

Bill  of  isfcn!rtion  ^l?u^t  on  tho  Catholic  Relief 
WO  of  1 829  and  opened  to  Shell  a  career  in  Parliament 
where  for  eighteen  years  he  served  with  distinction, 
St  (Z  ,^elboume  P°rt.  then  for  Tipperary,  and 
Uter  for  IJungarvan.    His  most  important  speeches 
\Ia>L»^  °{  Commons  were  on  "The  Church  of 
Ireland      Repeal  of  the  Union",  "Orange  Lodges", 
Corn  Laws"    "Votes  by  Ballot",  and  "Inline 
lax      in  mite  of  a  harsh  voice  and  other  natural 
defects,  he  became  a  leading  orator  in  a  Parliament 
noted  for  its  eloquence.    This  is  thc  testimony  of  two 
experts  of  such  different  schools  as  Mr.  Gladstone  and 
Air.  Disraeli.    His  speeches  were  always  well  pre- 
pared.   He  was  very  resourceful  in  the  use  of  meta- 
phor and  antithesis  and  also  in  working  out  an  idea  to 
carry  great  weight,  as  in  his  famous  reply  to  Lord 


Nat.  Bioo.,  «.  v.  CoM-  *  v-  Cooper 

KDWIN 


Shelley,  Edward,  Venerable. 
Venerable. 


eu  ia  Did. 

Burton. 


See  Leigh,  Rich- 


Lvndhurst  s  accusation  that  the  Irish  w 
blood,  and  aliens  in  religion  ".  After  some  hesitation 
he  joined  his  old  friends  in  demanding  the  restoration 
of  the  Irish  Parliament,  but  thc  crushing  defeat  of  the 
measure  in  1834  caused  him  to  look  upon  the  agitation 
tor  repeal  as  a  "splendid  but  unattainable  fancy" 
From  this  time  on,  he  cast  his  lot  with  the  Whig 
party,  and  accepted  office  under  the  Government.  For 
this  he  has  been  severely  condemned  as  a  mere  office- 
seeker  who  thought  more  of  his  own  interests  than  of 
his  native  land,      et  he  acted  as  counsel  for  John 

triCunTyiJ5n  ofJth5  L,berator>  m  tke  famous  state 
H  tv  fi  '  .^."ten  epoke  in  behalf  of  Ireland. 
But  evidently  holding  office  moderated  his  zeal  as  a 
critic  of  the  Government  except  when  the  Tories  were 
£J*T&  Jau  N,ovemb«r,  1850,  Sheil  accepted  the 
post  of  British  plenipotentiary  at  the  Court  of  Tus- 
cany, Italy,  where  he  died  six  months'  later  hZ 
body  was  conveyed  U>  Ireland  and  buried  at  Ixm*  Or- 
chard, County  Tipperary.  ^ 
W^?0»^y*r"^*^?i,^rrf  Ulor         (London.  1855): 

'      (U>ndon-  iV0)i      ta  *>«*■ 

M.  J.  Flaherty. 

ArfrS6^.'  |PW*RD.  translator,  b.  at  Bcoley,  23 
April,  1599;  d.  in  London,  27  March  1687     Ifa  wJ 

Tt  n  Jf EI,,zaboth  Markham  his  wife.  lie  studied 
at  Oxford  and  afterward  at  Gray's  Inn.  London 
completing  his  education  by  a  foreign  ton?  Havrnl 
B^jfe*  r(°p  JNIar^t)  Wale,  daughter  „f 
Lionel  Wake  of  Pedington,  Northamptonshire,  by 
whom  he  had  nine  sons  and  four  daughters  he  led 

in  1041  being  molested  because  of  his  religion  he 

frd°I?ht0/C,0nwhe,r?  he  in  rotirS'tm 

his  death.    He  translated  four  works  from  the  French : 


Richa8?>    English   confessor:   d  in 
Marshalsea  prison,  London,  probablv  in  PebruaJv 
or  March,  1585-6    Third  son  of  John l  flfcJK  df 
M.chelgrove,  Clapham,  Sussex,  he  was  for  some  time 
abroad  m  attendance  on  his  uncle  Sir  Richard  Shel lev 
Knight  of  St.  John,  the  last  Grand  PriorTEngfi' 
» 'e„wa8  E«>  PWmwon  to  return  to  Kngland  in  May 
1583   Which  ne  did  shortly  afterward.    Two  £ 
count*  are  extant  of  the  petition  he  presented  ™ 
behalf  of  his  persecuted  fellow-Catholics    One  is  bv 
Peter  Penkevel,  who  was  his  servant  in  the  Mar- 
ehabea  at  the  time  of  his  death.    This  is  printed  by 
Father  Pollen     Peter  Penkevel  savs  he  came  to 
London  about  1584,  when  Mr.  Robert  Bellamy  ai  d 
others  were  prisoners  in  the  Marshals:  but  Robert 
Be  llamy  was  not  committed  there  till  30  January, 
lu^l  J»  Penkevel  must  be  wrong  in  his  dates,  and 
♦  whCukn°W8  ^"l the  P^ition,  which  was  pre- 
sented (as  he  says,  to  the  queen)  nearly  a  year  pre- 
viously is  mere  hearsay.    Strype  on  the  other  hand 
seems  to  have  seen  the  petition,  and  according  to 
him  it  was  presented  to  Parliament.    The  only 
result  was  that  Richard  Shelley  was  sent  to  the 
tiinfiSSl, 15 ^a"*.  1584-5.    There  he  remained 
till  hw  death i  which  probably  took  place  in  February 
or  March.  la85--6    tie  was  certainly  alive  and  in  the 
MarshaLsea  m  October,  1585.    He  was  sick  when 
Peter  Penkevel  came  to  him,  and  "shortly  after  died 
a  constant  confessor  in  the  said  prison". 

thJrVi\R,Hh^d..ShdlT  mi,8t  dwtinguished  from 
the  Richard  Shelley  of  Findon,  Sussex,  and  Ail  Can- 
nings, V\  ilt«  (second  son  of  Edward  Shelley  of  Warrn- 
lnghiirst,  Sussex,  and  brother  of  Ven.  Edward  Shel- 
ley the  martyr) ,  who  was  committed  to  the  Marshalsea 
for  his  religion,  13  August,  1580.  Mass  was  said  in 
his  chamber  there  by  the  priest  William  Hartley  24 
August,  1582.  He  was  still  there  8  April,  1584,  but 
wasJiberated  soon  after.    He  was  again  in  prison  in 

Ststpb,  AnnaU,  III  (Oxford,  1824),ri,  432-4-  Rerht 
QmtalooieM  (London,  1830),  62;   Polxmx,  A«*  »/'h,Vmu 

^l^.(H,",,lo%i89,»-  «i  CaUndcr  *■  '       -    "  A 

(1681-90),  231,  276.  JOHN  J} 

Shorn.    See  Sem. 

Shen-si,  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Nortwern.— 
In  1G40  the  Christian  religion  was  preached  for  the  first 
time  in  the  Province  of  Shen-si.  It  was,  by  turns, 
looked  upon  with  favour  and  disfavour  by  the  em- 
perors  of  China.  The  Province  of  Shen-si  belonged 
to  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Shan-si  until  1841.  By 
a  Decree  of  3  February,  1841,  it  was  erected  as  a  sepa- 
rate vicariate  Apostolic.  It  kept  the  Province  of 
Kan-«u  and  Ku-Ku-Nor  until  1878.  In  1887,  by  a 
Decree  of  6  July,  the  province  was  divided  in  two 
vicariates  Apostolic,  Northern  and  Southern  Shen-si. 
The  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Northern  Shen-si  includes 
the  five  Prefectures  of  Si-ngan,  Feng-tsiang,  Tung- 
chu,  Yen-ngan  and  Ye-lin.  The  climate  is  healthful 
but  very  cold  in  winter.  There  are  about  7,000,000 
inhabitants. 

The  mission  is  entrusted  to  the  Franciscan  Fathers. 
The  present  vicar  Apostolic  is  the  Rt.  Rev.  Maurice 
Gabriel,  consecrated  in  190S.  He  resides  at  Si-ngan. 
In  1903  the  missions  numbered:  10  European  Fran- 
ciscan Fathers;  21  native  priests;  23,000  Catholics; 
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1  100  catechumens;  160  churches  and  cbapeb-  In 
mwi4iuiu  i  ,    v  Franciscan  l  athers, 

1910  there  were:  18  turopran  m  hu_ 
28  native  priests;  2.»,llt>  ^ainoura,  -., 
nu  ns;  203  churches  and  chajwls.    On  May,  lV  ii^ne 

V  carlate  Anatolic  ^gS^^S  Shell 
in  two  missions,  Northern  and  Cent  ral  i J"™- 

J/i..wn«  CalKal**  (R»n».  19°7'"  V.  H.  MONTANAR. 

Shen-ii,  Vicariate  Apostouc  of 
erected  as  a  vicariate  Aposuu  i ">«       *  climate  is 

ehumcna.  2  schools  for  boys.  4  schools  for  giria,  l 
enumens,  z ^-j         Q  tncre  were  ;  16 

wminary,  -gJJ1  50  churches,  23 

ElTirilV  489  Qithol ics,  S   catechumens,  .19 
eSWt£^ 

20  student*,  1  Mptannft  fcL^ggJ  74  " 

cianV  who  rank  with  Tallis,  Whyte,  Taverner,  Far- 
rant  Edwards,  and  Byrd.  He  wnfduflntadnt  St. 
Paul*  music-school  under  Thomas .Muling and ^was 
appointed  organist  and  master  of  the  ^orm^en ot 
Magdalen  College.  Oxford,  in  1542,  w  lc.h JiPml^  ' 
he  held  with  a  short  intermission,  till  1547.  Hw 
IttenSn  was  not  wholly  given  to  music  at  th» -date 
foThe  obtained  a  fellowship  in  M^>n  21^5 

lelt-the  University  of  Oxford  for  the  £gg »jj 
Mus.D.,  and  he  was  one  of  Queen  j^QT  *  yearns 
Royal  from  1553  to  1558    Among  *e  New  Ye«^ 

compositions— printed  as  well  as  MSh.  ^"J^"* 
^Xm  herd's  undoubted  lowers     His  1  El unen- 
for  five  voices,  to  be  found  in  Burncy  ejOggJ 
Vvy   '1^.  _r  Music"   is  a  fair  specimen  of  sincere 
IH^tfar^'writtaK.    in  E  British  Muwum 
ihew  Lre  some  <>f  his  masses  and  motets,  all  for  four 
voi^hTThe  Royal  College  of  Mu^IgJj 
has  four  of  his  Lain  motets.    The  Music  ^hooi, 
K  dnJL  much  of  his  church  music,  including 
Sd^^MnSt.    Hawkins  has  printed I  two 
of  his  pieces,  and  Morley  names  him  among  the  dis- 
tinguished musicians  of  the  sixteenth  eraturj. 

jtfu/v^J  a^aon,  1WM-10).  W.  H.  Grattan-Fuood. 


,  .    qq_,,„,  ,.nfj  the  abbey  church  ceased  to 

^C1*;  a  greftt  restoration  was  commenced  by 

kia  aiiravwaor  William  Bradford.  A  parisn  cnuiin 
tad  prevXdy bSS  erected  at  the  west  end  of  the 

^iS^Ei  S t^SttJi^  p.rishion^ 
iUSmt y  periiapshave  J%^2d5 
than  had  been  or.gina  Hy. contemn)  ated ita 
solution  of  the  moxiastery(l53b>  t  Horsev  Knight, 
lands  were  bought  by  Sir  John  '  * 

swssss,  iJKgra  sstraa 

hudod  over  to  the  «*oo .  .hu*  "JJ" 


G.  Ctprian  Alston. 
„„r,^r>i-TTMRts).  Diocese  or,  in 

IMIERBROOKn.VBIS)v         A  „Krlir>r«*> 


brooke  (SnERBRooKiE^,  -;^hdiocc» 
.vince  of  Quebec .  ^ragan  of  tl he  A  ^ 
treal.  erected  by  Pius  ^,2^Aug  .  ^  ^  Hya- 
a  0f  the  Dioceses  of  Three  1^"*      of  ,he 


Sherbrooke 

the  Provi 
of  Montr 

of  parte  of  the  Dioceses  01  awj"  '^at"  part  of  the 
c  n  he,  and  Quebec  and  mcludingtha^  \^  ^ 

Pro^nce  of  Q^^"?^ f^ u  £  Si  fo?  their  indua- 
re„ownedforthefert.hty  ri8Ps  74. par- 

try;  and  commerce..  At jjrweni ^'^  ^  th<>  t,>rntory 
ishos.  The  first  mwsionar.,*  whov  k<1  ^ 

nowwitmnthelimitsof  he  D^oi  igj. 


„o7withinthelimitsof the  £^^^(1823- 
Rev.  Jean  Raymbault ■  J*"^  •  p!Usley  (1^ 
27),  Michael  Power  0»g^J  •  The  last  three  died. 
32)  Hubert  Robson  (p^amr  the  fever-stneken 
martyr*  <rf,^^^\Tl874  a  great  many  mjs- 
Irish  in  1847.  From.  1834  Ull  1^^   £    fttt4>naing  the 


32),  Hubert  Robson  (183J 
martyrs  of  *hew  ie*l,  «      m   p.^,  ,™ 
lri-»h  in  1847.  From  1834,""  *      tt<,n<ling  the 

sionaries  laboured  withmdefatigable^  ovef 

cXlic  population, ^^0^ 'in  many  pU« 
^^^^^^ 

Shepherd's  Crusade.  See  Pastocreatjx,  Cro- 

bade  ok  the.  ,  ,  K."^.  "'bp  i  S4.pt.,  1874;  wlM*"^,T"t he  See  of  Sher- 

Sherbome  Abbey,  Dorsetshire,  F.ngland,  founded  ^rh^W    I  ^  18-4;     vem„l  the  n 

in  1)98.    Sherborne  (mr-ourne  clear  brook)  was  o ngt-  Ta«M  *  ^  m  ^StU,  delivered 

nallv  the  episcopal  seat  of  the  Bishop  of  Western  pro"  ;  from  his  funeral     .  ,„„  nf  lhe  pre- 

Wei«.x,  having  been  established  as  such  by  M. 
AUIhelm  (705).  The  Bone<lietme  Rule  was (intro- 
duced by  Bishop  Wulfsy  111.  who  also  governed  the 
monanterv  as  idibirt.  the  monks  forming  his  chapter 

The  office  of  abbot  was.  however,  separated  from  that  ™ - - 

of  binhop  bv  Roger  of  Caen  (1122),  when  the  see  was  an  ui 


(1  other  savage  an .  b. 
BisHore  or  Sherbrooke.-U^     m  ordained 
mbrose,  Quebec.  26  Jan .,  D^hoP 
Ouebec,  12  Sept.,  1M4'  V  J-d  by  Car«»nal 


whole  life;  a  man  adorned  wim^  moAast  tf^e  an 
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of  the  most  perfect  moderation  in  his  lofty  dignity; 
a  man  who  is  an  enemy  to  contestation  and  trouble, 
an  angel  of  peace  and  conciliation;  a  man  who  is  a 


Church  and  the  poor;  a  i 
Holy  Writ,  of  the  unction  of  the  Divine  Word  in  all 
his  pastoral  teaching;  a  man  solely  intent  on  sanc- 
tifying his  people,  on  rearing  a  clergy  of  model  priesta 
by  giving  them  in  his  own  person  the  example  of  tho 
most  edifying  seal  and  of  a  shining  piety". 

(2)  Paul  8.  La  Rocque,  b.  at  Saint©  Marie  de  Mon- 
noir,  28  Oct.,  1846;  ordained  priest,  9  May,  1869; 
elected  Bishop  of  Sherbrooke,  6  Oct.,  1893;  conse- 
crated on  the  30  Nov.  of  the  same  year.  Bishop 
La  Rocque  has  continued  the  good  work  undertaken 
by  his  predecessor,  and  Sherbrooke  is  progressing 
wonderfully. 

Statistics. — When  the  diocese  was  erected,  in 
1874,  there  were  but  28  secular  priests  and  26  parishes 
with  resident  priests;  to-day  there  are  122  secular 
priests,  74  parishes,  and  8  missions.  The  Catholic 
population  in  1874  numbered  29.000;  now  it  is  85,000. 
In  1874  there  were  only  130  schools  with  an  attend- 
ance of  4000  pupils;  now  there  are  369  schools,  1 
college,  1  seminary,  12  academics,  and  9  boarding- 
schools,  with  an  attendance  of  16,000  pupils.  The 
Brothers  of  the  Sacred  Heart  have  10  schools  in  the 
diocese.  In  all  the  principal  towns  there  arc  convents 
wherein  young  girls  get  an  excellent  training.  The 
different  orders  of  nuns  who  have  houses  in  the 
diocese  are:  Congregation  de  Notre  Dame,  Sceurs 
de  la  Presentation,  Sceurs  do  l'Assomption,  Sanira 
des  SS.  Noras  de  Jesus-Marie,  Filles  de  la  Charit6 
du  S.  C.  de  Jesus,  Sceurs  de  la  Charitc,  Secure  du 
Prceieux  Sang,  Secure  de  la  Sainte  Famillc,  whose 
mother-house  is  in  Sherbrooke.  The  Missionaircs 
de  la  Salette  have  charge  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Parish, 
Stanstead.  The  Redemptorist  Fathers  have  also 
taken  charge  of  a  parish,  and  in  the  future  their 
novitiate  will  be  in  Sherbrooke  instead  of  Montreal. 
The  Irish  Brothers  of  the  Presentation  arc  opening  a 
school  in  the  city  of  Sherbrooke  for  the  English- 
speaking  children.  The  diocese  has  also  an  Old  roUcs 
Home,  an  Orphans'  Home,  and  a  hospital  second  to 
none  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.    J.  C.  McGee. 

Sheridan,  Philip  Henry,  b.  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 

U.  S.  A.,  6  March,  1831;  d.  at  N 
5  August,  1888.    His  family  were  among  the 

pioneers  who 
moved  to  Somer- 
set, Ohio,  during 
his  boyhood:  he 
entered  the  U.  S. 
Military  Acad- 
emy in  1848  from 
that  state  and 
graduated  in 
1853,  receiving 
the  rank  of 
brevet  second- 
lieutenant  of  in- 
fantry. In  the 
following  year  he 
was  sent  to  Texas 
and  there,  and  in 
Oregon,  served 
with  much  credit, 
settling  difficul- 
ties with  the  In- 
dians. At  the 
outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  he  was 
made  chief  Quar- 
termaster under  (Jenenil  Halleek,  and  in  Mav,  1862, 
was  commissioned  colonel  of  the  Second  Michigan 
Volunteer  Cavalry.      Rapid    promotion  followed, 


tcro- 
uring 

following  years,  he  greatly  distinguished 
Appointed  commander  of  all  the  cavalry 
of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  in  April,  1864.  he 
was  thereafter  one  of  General  Grant's  chief  re- 
liances in  his  operations  in  Virginia  against  Lee. 
During  a  brief  absence  of  Sheridan  in  Washing- 
ton, General  Early  attacked  the  Union  Army  near 
Cedar  Creek,  19  October,  1864,  and  was  at  first  vic- 
torious. Sheridan  arrived  during  the  retreat,  rode 
at  full  speed  from  Winchester,  arrived  in  the  field, 
and  rallying  his  men,  converted  the  disaster  into  a 
complete  victory.  General  Grant  writing  of  thie 
feat  said:  "Turning  what  bid  fair  to  be  a  disaster 
into  a  glorious  victory,  stamps  Sheridan  what  1  have 
always  thought  him,  one  of  the  ablest  of  generals". 
In  November,  1864,  his  commission  of  major-general 
in  the  regular  army  was  awarded  him.  His  raids 
during  the  early  part  of  1S65,  to  destroy  the  railroads 
and  the  other  remaining  avenues  of  supply  to  Lee's 
army,  contributed  much  to  the  final  surrender  of  the 
Confederate  Army  at  Appomattox  in  April.  After 
the  war  Sheridan  was  appointed  to  command  the 
military  department  in  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Mis- 
souri, and  during  1870-1.  at  the  period  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  trouble,  visited  Europe  where  he  was  re- 
ceived with  distinguished  consideration  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  German  Army,  and  was  present  at 
several  important  battles  of  the  campaign.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  in  1869. 
succeeding  General  Sherman  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  army  in  1883,  and  shortly  before  his  death,  on 
1  June,  1888,  was  confirmed  as  general  of  the  army. 

Perianal  ilrmmrt  of  P.  H.  Sheridan,  General  V.  S.  Army 
(New  York.  18HS);  Ccu.ru.  Biog.  Reciter  of  the  Graduates. 
V.  S.  M.  A.,  Wert  Point  (New  Y..rk,  1S0S);  Appleton'-  Annual 
Cyclopedia  far  1SHS  (New  York,  1KS0). 

Thomas  F.  Meehan. 

Sherson,  Martin,  English  priest  and  confessor, 
one  of  the  Dilali  (see  English  Martyrs),  b.  1563; 
d.  1588.  A  native  of  Yorkshire,  he  matriculated  at 
Oxford  from  St.  John's  College  in  1575  at  the  age  of 
twelve,  becoming  "a  poor  scholar  of  George  Manner- 
ing  who  taught  Rhetoric  there";  arrived  at  the  Eng- 
lish College  at  Reims,  1  April,  1580;  was  confirmed 
by  Bishop  Goldwell,  11  June.  1580;  left  for  Rome,  20 
March ;  and  entered  the  English  College,  8  May,  1581 , 
aged  eighteen,  where  "through  an  over-«ealous  appli- 
cation to  study  and  prayer  he  began  to  spit  blood  ".He 
returned  to  Reims.  22  June,  1585;  and  was  ordained 
sub-deacon  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Cross  in  Reims 
Cathedral,  21  Sept.  by  Mgr  Louis  de  Brcie\  Bishop 
of  Meaux,  deacon  at  Laon,  14  March,  and  priest 
at  Laon,  5  April,  15S6.  He  left  for  England.  16  June, 
and  was  imprisoned  in  the  Marshalsea  before  22 
December,  1586.  He  was  still  there  in  March, 
1587-8,  and  died  there  soon  after,  aged  twenty-five. 
Fr  Morris  is  in  error  in  saving  he  died  in  February, 
1587-8,  aged  twentv-eight.  "He  was  a  young  man 
of  good  abilities  and  well  trained  in  piety  and  obe- 
dience. He  was  of  moderate  height,  had  a  slight 
beard  a  pale,  oval  face,  and  a  rather  large  head. 

Polucn  Actt  of  the  English  Martyre  (London,  IS»I),  271; 
Morris.'  Trouble*  of  our  Catholic  Forefrthrr.  Hrd  «;ncs.  London. 
i«T7^    Hi-    K\ox    thruay  IHanr*   <l»nd<>n,   1S<»);  Joi.rr, 

Catholic  Rrrord  Society  publications,  II.  V  (London.  ISMS — ); 
Foster,  Alumni  Oronienees. 

John  B.  Wainewrioht 

Sherwood,  William,  Bishop  of  Meath,  d.  at 
Dublin  3  Dec,  1482.  He  was  an  English  ecclesiast  ic 
who  obtained  the  see  by  papal  provision  in  April, 
1460.  Of  his  earlier  life  nothing  is  known.  He  soon 
came  into  conflict  with  Thomas  Fitzgerald,  eighth 
Earl  of  Desmond,  who  was  deputy  to  George,  Duke 
of  Clarence.  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Ihe  earl 
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accused  the  bishop  of  instigating  the  murder  of  some 
of  his  followers,  and  in  1404  both  went  to  England  to 
lay  their  grievances  before  the  king.  Edward  IV 
upheld  the  carl,  who  was  supported  by  the  Irish  par- 
liament ,  and  acquitted  him  of  all  charges  of  disloyalty 
and  treasonable  relations  with  the  Irish  people.  But 
when  in  1467  he  was  disgraced,  and  succeeded  by  the 
Earl  of  Worcester,  Bishop  Sherwood  was  suspected 
of  leading  the  opposition,  which  finally  brought  the 
carl  to  the  scaffold.  Some  years  after  his  rival's 
death,  Sherwood  himself  was  appointed  deputy,  but 
his  own  rule  was  so  unpopular  that  in  1477  he  was 
removed  from  office,  having  governed  for  two  years. 
He  held  the  Chancellorship  of  Ireland  from  1475  to 
1481.   He  lies  buried  at  Newtown  Abbey  near  Trim. 

Annals  of  Ihr  Four  Sluslrr,  (Dublin,  1848-51);  Gilbert,  Yict- 
roy*  of  Inland  (Dublin.  18A5):  KiNaaroKD  in  Diet,  Nal.  Biog., 
Htgvirt  of  HI.  Thomat  Abbru.  Dublin  (R.  8.  London.  1889)  gives 
«•«!  of  an  agreement  between  Sherwood  and  the  abbey. 

Edwin  Bcrton. 

Shewbread.    Sec  Loaves  up  Phofosition. 

Shields,  Jamba,  military  officer,  b.  in  Dungannon, 
County  Tyrone,  Ireland,  12  Dec.,  1810;  d.  at  Ot- 
tumwa,  Iowa,  1  June,  1879.  He  emigrated  to  the 
Tinted  States  in  1K26  where  he  at  once  proceeded  to 
studv  law  ami  began  practising  at  Kaskaskia,  111.,  in 

1832.  He  was 
elected  to  the 
state  legislature 
in  1836;  became 
state  auditor  in 
1839  and  judge 
of  the  state  su- 
preme court  in 
1848.  He  was 
fulfilling  his  dut  ies 
:is  commissioner 
of  the  general 
land-office  when 
war  with  Mexico 
was  declared,  and 
he  was  commis- 
sioned brigadier- 
general  by  Presi- 
dent Polk,  1  July, 
Jamu  shikuj*  1846.  General 

1-  rom  a  portrait  photograph  Sh  ields  served 

with  distinction  under  Taylor,  Wool,  and  Scott,  and 
gained  the  brevet  of  major-generul  at  Cerro  Gordo, 
where  he  was  shot  through  the  lung.  He  was 
iigain  severely  wounded  at  Chapultepcc,  and  was 
mustered  out  in  184S.  The  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  which 
pfliee  lie  soon  resigned  to  represent  Illinois  in  the 
United  Stales  Senate  as  a  democrat.  After  the  ex- 
piration of  his  term  he  removed  to  Minnesota  and 
was  lii'itcd  States  senator  from  that  state  from 
s.:,s  (4)  IstVO,  when  he  removed  to  California.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  appointed 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers,  19  August,  1861.  He 
fought  gallantly  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  campaign, 
opening  hostilities  at  Winchester,  though  severely 
wounded  the  preceding  day  in  a  preliminary  engage- 
ment. While  in  command  at  Port  Republic  he  was 
decisively  beaten  by  Cicneral  Jackson  and  resigned  his 
commission.  2S  March,  iStVl.  He  returned  to  Cali- 
fornia whence  he  removed  to  Carrollton,  Mo.,  where 
be  continued  the  practice  of  law.  He  subsequently 
served  his  state  as  a  railroad  commissioner  ana  was  a 
member  of  the  Legislature  from  1874-79.  He  was 
l  ruled  Btatea  senator  from  Missouri  at  the  time  of 
•'i-  1'  u'h  A  monument  was  erected  to  him  in  St. 
Mary  s  Cemetery  at  Carrollton,  which  was  unveiled 
l>v  Archbishop  Olennon  on  12  Nov.,  1910. 

Jarvis  Kkilev. 
Shi-koku,  fine  of  the  four  great  Islands  of  Japan, 
lia«  an  area  of  7022  square  miles,  not  counting  the 


smaller  islands  which  depend  upon  it.  Its  popula- 
tion according  to  the  census  of  1909  was  3,1 96,500. 
The  name  Shi-koku  signifies  "Four  Kingdoms",  the 
island  having  been  divided,  from  ancient  times,  into 
the  four  provinces  of:  Awa,  in  the  east;  Sanuki,  in  the 
north-east;  Tyo.  in  the  north-west;  and  Tosa,  in  the 
south.  In  1868  at  the  Restoration  of  Japan  the 
names  of  these  four  provinces,  as  of  all  others  in  the 
empire,  were  changed,  and  the  island  is  now  divided 
into  the  four  prefectures  of:  Tokushima-Ken  (for- 
merly Awa),  Kagawa-Ken  (Sanuki),  Ehime-Ken 
(Ty<>);  and  Kochi-Ken  (Tosa).  The  proportion  of 
inhabitants  to  the  square  mile  for  the  island  is  176;  in 
the  IVefecture  of  Kagawa  it  rises  to  4 IS,  a  higher  fig- 
ure than  in  any  other  prefecture  of  Japan.  The  cli- 
mate is  very  temperate  and  salubrious,  and  the  Prov- 
ince of  Tosa  is  the  only  one  in  the  empire  where  two 
crops  of  rice  are  grown  every  year.  The  country  is 
very  mountainous,  rising  at  some  points  to  3000  and 
4000  feet,  and  even  to  6480  feet  at  Tshizuchi-Yarna  in 
the  Prefecture  of  Ehime,  which  is  the  highest  point  of 
the  island.  The  populat  ion  is  most  dense  on  the  sea- 
coast.  The  four  prefectures  have  many  good  schools, 
primary  and  secondary',  normal  schools  for  both  sexes, 
schools  of  art ,  of  agriculture,  and  of  commerce;  but 
there  is  no  university,  the  public  libraries  are  very 
insignificant,  and  the  charitable  institutionsand  social 
organizations  are  embryonic  where  they  are  not  alto- 
gether wanting.  There  are  good  roads  but  no  rail- 
way, although  the  project  of  one  has  !>ecn  approved 
by  the  Government  for  about  ten  years  past.  Vari- 
ous lines  of  steamers,  making  the  passage  daily  in  six 
hours  or  little  more,  connect  all  the  provinces  of  Shi- 
koku  with  the  great  ports  of  Kobe  anil  Osaka.  Shi- 
koku  is  the  territorial  district  of  the  eleventh  division 
of  the  army;  the  bulk  of  the  troops  arc  quartered  at 
Marugame"  and  Zentsuji  (Kagawa-Ken);  but  in  the 
three  other  provincial  capitals  there  is  a  regiment 
of  about  1500  men.  The  principal  cities  are:  Tokii- 
shima  (Tokushima-Ken),  pop.  65.561;  Kochi  (Kochi 
Ken),  pop.  39,781;  Takamatsu  (Kagawa-Ken),  pop. 
43,489;  Matsuvama  (Ehime-Ken),  pop.  42,338. 

Religion. — The  Prefeeture-Aixwtolic  of  Shi-koku 
was  established  by  a  Decree  of  Pius  X.  28  Feb.,  1904, 
and  its  administration  given  to  the  Spanish  Domini- 
cans of  the  Province  of  Smo.  Rosano  de  Fihpinas. 
Before  this  it  had  been  administered  by  the  Missions 
Klraiigeres  of  Paris,  l>eing  regarded  as  part  of  the 
Diocese  of  Osaka,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Mgr  Jules 
Chat n.n.  the  present  bi-hop.  The  evangctmitmn  ol 
the  island  began  in  1882,  when  Father  M.  Plcssis.  in 
spite  of  great  difficulties,  founded  in  the  city  of  Kochi 
the  first  chapel,  under  the  invocation  of  the  I'eniy- 
Bix  Martvrs  of  Japan.  In  1889  and  1898  were 
founded  the  residences  of  Matsuvama  and  loKu- 
shima.  These  three  stations  were  all  that  the  IJomim- 
cans  found  when  they  took  charge  of  the  mission  in 
Oct.,  1904.  Since  1906  there  has  been  a  missionary 
resident  at  Uwajima,  a  city  of  15.000  inhabitant*,  m 
Ehime-Ken;  and  since  1911  a  mission  has  been i  es- 
tablished at  Takamatsu,  which  is  connected  wim 
more  than  five  secondary  ports.  There  is  an  orphan- 
age  for  bovs,  and  the  confraternity  of  the  Most  HOD 
Rosarv  Is"  established  at  Kochi.  ™c  official resi- 
dence "of  the  prefect  Apostolic,  the  \ery  Rev.  J<«*  «• 
Alvarez  (appointed  2  Oct  1904),  is  the  c.  >  OfTJ- 
kushima.  The  statistics  of  the  mission ,  in  J»«  r  ■ 
Dominican  missionaries,  6;  Christians,  SMJ^pUWJ 
86;  communions,  8S9;  confirmations  D  ,  m;  r™ *  ^ 
4;  interments,  6.  The  inhabitant***  Shi-koku  profr* 
various  forms  of  Buddhism;  some  few  I™'™  ™£ 
ism.  Both  of  these  creeds  are  constantly 
decay,  and  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  m^ureC hn, £ 
illity,  religious  indifference  gains  ground  among  me 
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Shintoiun.   Sec  Japan. 
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Ships,  Baptism  of.   See  Baptism,  subtitle  XVII. 

Shire,  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  (Shirenensis),  in 
Nyassaland  Protectorate,  Africa.  The  Nyassaland 
Protectorate,  formerly  known  as  British  Central 
Africa,  lies  between  9°  41'  and  ir  15'  S.  lat.,  and 
33°  and  36°  E.  long.  It  is  about  .520  miles  long,  its 
width  varying  from  50  to  100  miles.  It  covers  an 
area  of  43,608  square  miles.  The  white  population 
is  at  most  600,  while  there  are  millions  of  blacks. 
Nyassaland  is  divided  into  thirteen  districts.  The 
mission  of  the  White  Fathers  evangelizes  the  five 
northern  districts  which  lie  west  of  Lake  Nyassa.  The 
Vicariate  Apostolic  of  .Shire  is  composed  of  the  eight 
other  district*  lying  south  of  Lake  Nyassa.  The 
vicariate  lies  between  13°  30'  and  17°  15'  S.  lat.  It  in 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  District  of  Angoniland 
and  Lake  Nvasaa,  on  the  east,  south,  and  west  by 
Portuguese  East  Africa.  The  territory  lies  130  miles 
as  the  crow  flies  from  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  name 
is  derived  from  the  River  Shire  which  flows  through 
the  length  of  the  vicariate.  The  river  carries  to  the 
Zambezi  the  waters  of  Lake  Nyassa;  it  is  295  miles 
long,  245  mill's  in  English  territory,  and  50  in  Por- 
tuguese territory. 

Propaganda  confided  to  the  missionaries  of  the 
Societv  of  Mary,  founded  by  Bl.  Ix>uis  Grignion  dc 
Montfort,  the  evangelization  of  the  territory  which 
now  forms  the  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Shire.  On  28 
June,  1901,  the  first  three  missionaries  arrived  at 
Blantyre  and  on  25  July  began  their  first  mission  in 
Angoniland.  The  mission  of  Shire  developed  rapidly, 
owing  doubtless  to  the  zeal  of  the  missionaries  but 
also  to  the  sympathy  of  the  numerous  population. 
In  1904  the  mission  was  made  a  prefecture  Apostolic 
and  one  of  the  missionaries,  Rev.  Father  Prczeau, 
former  missionary  of  the  Diocese  of  Kingston,  Canada, 
was  elected  the  first  prefect  Apostolic.  Already  four 
stations  had  been  founded,  and  numerous  schools 
established  in  all  directions  spread  the  Christian 
doctrine.  The  results  were  satisfactory'-  On  14 
April.  1908,  Pius  X  erected  the  prefecture  into  a 
vicariate  Apostolic  with  Mgr  Prfzeau  as  the  first 
vicar  Mgr  Prezcau  was  consecrated  at  Zanzibar, 
4  Oct.,  1908,  bv  Mgr  Allgeyer  of  the  Fathers  of  the 
Holv  Ghost.  The  life  of  the  first  vicar  Apostolic 
was'of  short  duration;  he  died  in  France  4  December, 

1910.  On  4  May,  1910,  one  of  the  missionaries  re- 
ceived from  Rome  the  notification  of  his  elevation  to 
the  dignity  of  vicar  Apostolic.  Mgr  Auneau  was  con- 
secrated at  Chiluhula,  Northern  Rhodesia,  by  Mgr 
Dupont  of  the  White  Fathers,  1  Nov.,  1910. 

At  present  tin-  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  Shire  has  4 
missionary  stat  ions  and  2  convents  of  the  Daughters  of 
Wisdom  founded  by  Bl.  Ixmis  Grignion  de  Montfort. 
The  staff  of  the  mission  is  (•omposed  of  12  missionaries, 
9  nuns,  and  2  lay  brothers.  The  workers  are  few  for 
the  task  but  good  work  is  being  done.    From  1901  to 

1911,  2078  baptisms  were  administered,  1000  catechu- 
mens prepared.  The  70  schools  have  more  than  5200 
pupils.  By  means  of  schools  the  I*rotestant  sects 
Bpread  their  doctrines;  they  are  the  most  powerful 
means  of  propagation.  Within  the  vicariate  there  are 
7  Protestant  missions;  they  have  325  schools,  more 
than  11, (MM  pupils,  and  for  the  support  of  their 
schools  they  spend  more  than  £5173.  Schools  art? 
also  the  most  powerful  means  of  action  for  Catholics; 
the  teachers  are  especially  trained  and  educated  for 
this  work,  the  schools  are  open  on  every  week  day, 
and  on  Sunday  prayers  are  taught  there.  Despite 
formidable  Prot^tant  competition  the  Catholic  re- 
ligion makes  progress,  and  by  degrees  its  doctrines  are 
made  known  to  the  p*-ople.  The  negroes  who  inhabit 
the  region  are  Angouis,  Vaos,  and  Angourous,  repre- 
senting three  different  tribes.    Jean  Marie  Ryo. 

Shirwood,  William,  a  thirteenth-eenturv  school- 
man, the  details  of  whose  career  have  been  confounded 


with  those  concerning  William,  Archdeacon  of  Dur- 
ham, founder  of  University  College,  Oxford.  It  is 
certain  that  Shirwood  won  a  I  uropean  reputation  for 
scholarship,  being  described  by  Roger  Bacon  in  the 
preface  to  the  "Opus  tertium"  together  with  Albertus 
Magnus  as  the  most  celebrated  scholars  in  Christen- 
dom. Bacon  describes  Shirwood  as  surpassing  Albert, 
and  as  being  without  a  peer  in  philosophy.  lie  held 
the  prebend  of  Ailesbury,  Lincoln,  in  1245  and  was 
treasurer  of  Iincoln  Cathedral  in  1258  and  1267. 
Pits,  following  Iceland,  ascribes  to  him  incidents  from 
the  Ufe  of  William  of  Durham  and  thus  assigns  his 
death  to  the  year  1249.  The  works  of  Shirwood  were 
"Super  Magistrum  sententianim "  (4  books),  "Dis- 
tinctiones  Theologies;",  and  "Conciones".  Pits  adds 
"and  others  not  a  few'  . 

I'ith,  lit  illuttribut  Anotiir  uriptoribut  (Paris,  1A23):  Le  Neve. 
FaMi  Eeti.  Angtitana,  II  (Oxford,  ISM).  88.  95;  Tanskb.  BibL 
BrU-Hib.  (London.  1748);  KisoBroao  in  Oiet.  .Vat.  Biog..  «.  v. 

Edwin  Bi'rton. 

Shrewsbury,  Diocese  of  (Salopiensis),  one  of 
the  thirteen  English  dioceses  created  by  Apostolic 
Letter  of  Pius  IX  on  27  Sept.,  1K50.  It  then  com- 
prised the  English  counties  of  Shropshire  and  Che- 
shire, and  the  Welsh  counties  of  Carnarvon.Flint, Den- 
bigh, Merioneth,  Montgomery,  and  Anglesey.  When 
on  4  March,  1895,  Leo  XIII  formed  the  Vicariate  of 
Wales,  these  Welsh  counties  were  separated  from  this 
diocese,  so  that  now  only  Shropshire  and  Cheshire  are 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Bishop  of  Shrewsbury'. 
Before  the  Reformation,  Cheshire  and  the  portion  of 
Shropshire  north  and  east  of  the  River  Severn  were 
under  the  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield,  and  the 
rest  of  Shropshire  was  under  the  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
On  the  creation  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester  by  Henry 
VIII,  Cheshire  was  withdrawn  from  the  old  Diocese 
of  Coventry-  and  Lichfield.  When  Pope  Innocent  XI 
in  1688  divided  England  into  four  vicariates,  Shrop- 
shire was  in  the  Midland,  and  Cheshire  in  the  North- 
ern District,  and  when  eight  vicariates  were  formed 
by  Gregory  XVI  in  1810,  Shropshire  was  part  of  the 
(>ntral  District,  and  Cheshire  part  of  the  Lancashire 
District.  The  diocese  takes  its  name  from  Shrews- 
bury, the  county  town  of  Shropshire,  and  is  under  the 
patronage  of  Our  Lady  Help  of  Christians,  and  St. 
Winefride.  Hie  latter  saint  was  chosen  because  her 
body  had  been  translated  from  Gwytherin,  in  Den- 
bighshire, to  Shrewsbury  in  1138,  and  deposited  with 
great  honour  and  solemnity  in  the  Benedictine  ab!>cy 
founded  by  Roger,  Earl  of  Montgomery,  in  1083, 
where  it  remained  until  her  i-hrine  was  plundered  at 
the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 

The  first  bishop  of  the  diocese  was  James  Brown 
(1812-81),  president  of  Sedgeley  Park  School,  who 
was  consecrated  27  July,  1851.  "Out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  1,082.617,  Catholics  numbered  about  20,000. 
There  were  30  churches  and  chapels  attended  by  resi- 
dent priests,  and  6  stations;  1  convent,  that  of  the 
Faithful  Companions  of  Jesus,  in  Birkenhead,  to 
which  was  attached  a  boarding-school  for  young  la- 
dies, and  also  a  small  day-school  for  poor  children. 
There  were  Jesuits  at  Holywell,  who  also  had  a  col- 
lege at  St.  Beuno's,  Flintshire,  and  a  Benedictine  at 
Acton  BurneU.  When  Dr.  Brown  celebrated  the  ju- 
bilee of  his  consecration,  the  secular  priests  had  in- 
creased to  66,  and  the  regulars  to  32.  Instead  of  one 
religious  house  of  men  and  one  of  women,  there  were 
now  four  of  men,  and  nine  of  women  ;  and  many- ele- 
mentary schools  had  been  provided  for  t  he  needs  of 
Catholic  children.  In  1852  the  bitter  feeling  caused 
bv  the  re-establishment  of  the  hierarchy  found  vent 
iii  serious  riots  at  Stockport.  On  29  June  a  large 
mob  attacked  the  Church  of  Sts.  Philip  and  James; 
thev  broke  the  windows  and  attempted  to  force  in  the 
d<M,Ys,  but  before  they  could  effect  an  entrance,  Canon 
Randolph  Frith,  the  rector  succeeded  in  removing 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  secreting  It  with  the 
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chalices,  etc.,  in  a  small  cupboard  in  the  side  chapel. 
He  was  compelled  to  Hot-  immediately  to  the  bell- 
tower,  and,  whilst  the  rabble  were  destroying  what- 
ever they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  he  made  his  es- 
ca]>e  along  the  roof,  and  descended  by  the  spouting  at 
the  back  of  the  presbytery-  Much  of  the  church  fur- 
niture, with  vestments,  etc.,  wins  piled  up  in  the  street 
and  burned.  At  St.  Michael's,  the  Host  was  dese- 
crated, and  the  pyx  and  ciborium  carried  away. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Brown,  Right  Rev.  Edmund 
Knight  (1827-1905),  who  was  auxiliary  from  1879, 
was  translated  to  this  see  25  April,  1882,  and,  on  his 
resignation  in  May,  1895,  was  succeeded  by  Right 
Rev.  John  Carroll  (183.8-97),  who  had  been  coadjutor 
since  1893.  He  was  followed  by  Right  Rev.  Samuel 
Webster  Allen  (1844-1908),  who  ruled  the  diocese 
from  1897  till  his  death  in  1908.  His  valuable  library 
on  Egyptology,  his  favourite  study,  was  bequeathed 
to  the  new  Capuchin  foundation  at  Cowley  College, 
Oxford.  The  present  ruler  of  the  diocese,  1911,  is 
Right  Rev.  Hugh  Singleton  (b.  1851). 

The  Catholic  population  of  the  diocese  is  now 
58,013,  Shropshire  contributing  under  3000,  partly 
on  account  of  agricultural  depression  and  the  conse- 
quent flocking  to  industrial  centres.  There  are  90 
clergy,  16  convents,  representatives  of  4  orders  of 
men,  8  secondary  .schools  for  girls,  an  orphanage  and 
industrial  school  for  boys,  a  home  for  aged  poor,  a 
home  for  penitents,  and  soon  there  is  to  be  an  or- 
phanage erected  in  memory  of  Bishop  Knight.  At 
Oakwood  Hall,  Romiley,  a  house  of  retreats  for  work- 
ing-men has  been  opened  and  has  already  done  im- 
portant work;  and  at  New  Brighton,  the  nuns  of  Our 
Lady  of  the  Cenacle  have  opened  a  house  of  re- 
treats for  working-women  and  ladies.  Sliropshire  is 
singularly  rich  in  archeological  interest  ,  its  pre-Ref- 
ormation  parish  churches,  the  noble  ruins  of  mon- 
asteries round  the  Wrekin,  the  Roman  citv  of  I'rico- 
nium  (Wroxeter),  the  lordly  castle  of  Ludlow,  giving 
the  county  a  place  apart  in  the  heart  of  the  antiquary. 
In  Shrewsbury  itself,  where  once  Grev,  Black,  and 
Austin  Friars  and  the  Black  Monks  of  St.  Benedict 
had  foundations,  there  is  now  a  beautiful  little  cathe- 
dral, built  by  E.  Welby  Pugin.  Chester,  too,  with  its 
quaint  streets,  black  and  white  houses,  and  veniTable 
cathedral  and  city  walls,  claims  the  visitor's  atten- 
tion. When  the  body  of  Daniel  O'Connell  was 
brought  back  from  Genoa,  it  rested  in  the  old  chapel 
in  Queen's  Street  on  its  way  to  Ireland. 

Diotrtan  Arthim;  US.  History  of  Mitriont  of  Ihr  Diorm; 
Calholir  Dirtetoritt;  Truntodion*  of  Shropthirr  A rckroiogical 
Soeirty, :  BrTUCR.  Lirt*  of  Ihr  SainU:  Maiiere  IIkadt,  Annul*  of 
Ikt  Calhotir  Hierarchy:  Gairdner,  Hid.  of  ihr  Kngli'h  Churrh  in 
Ihr  I'ith  CriMury  (Loudon.  lWM) ;  Giluiw,  Hihl.  Die.  Eng.  Calk. 

(LondoD.  1885).  Joseph  Kelly. 

See  Pilgrimages. 


Shrines  of  Our  Lady  and  the  Saints  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. — I.  Sanctuaries  or  Otto 
Lady. — A.  England.— (1)  Abingdon. — St.  Edward  the 
Martyr  and  St.  Dunstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
both  encouraged  pilgrimages  to  Our  Ijidy  of  Abing- 
don, causing  it  to  be  resorted  to  by  crowds  of  pious 
persons.  (2)  Canterbury.— At  the  east  end  of  St. 
Augustine's  monastery  was  an  oratory  of  Our  Lady 
built  by  King  Ethclbcrt  in  which  reposed  the  bodies 
of  many  saints.  The  old  Chronicler  informs  us  that 
"in  it  the  Queen  of  heaven  did  often  appear;  in  it 
was  the  brightness  of  miracles  mafic  manifest;  in  it 
the  voices  of  angels,  and  the  melodious  strains  of  holy 
virgins  were  frequently  heard".  (3)  Ca vet-sham, 
Berks.— -A  chapel  of  Our  Lady  in  the  church  of  the 
Austin  Canons  was  a  centre  of  great  devotion,  where 
rich  offerings  were  made  by  Countess  Isabel  of  War- 
wick, Elizabeth  of  York,  queen-consort  of  Henry  VII, 
and  by  Henry  Mil  in  his  youthful  days.  The  "entire 
linage  was  plated  witl,  silver.  I  i  I  Coventry-. — A  cele- 
brated image  of  Our  Lady  was  here  greatly  venerated. 


With  it  are  associated  the  glorious  names  of  Leofric, 
Earl  of  Mercia,  and  his  wife,  the  Countess  Godgifu 
(Godiva).  The  splendid  abbey  church  founded  by 
them  in  1043  surpassed  all  others  in  the  land  in 
princely,  even  royal  magnificence.  It  was  spoken  of 
as  the  glory  of  England  and  contained  dazzling 
treasures.  On  her  death  Godgifu  sent  a  rich  chaplet 
of  precious  gems  to  be  hung  round  Our  Lady's  neck; 
no  description  of  this  image  has  reached  us.  The 
church  was  entirely  demolished  by  Henry  VIII.  (5) 
Ely. — In  the  abbey  church  was  venerated  a  magnifi- 
cent image  of  Our  Lady  seated  on  a  throne  with  her 
Divine  Child  in  her  arms,  the  whole  marvellously 
wrought  in  silver  and  gold.  Hither  came  King  Canute 
on  the  feast  of  Our  Lady's  Purification  (1020  ?). 

(6)  Evesham. — Thenameof  this  renowned  sanctuary 
perpetuates  the  vision  of  Our  Lady  to  a  poor  herdsman 
named  Eovcs.  An  abbey  church  was  here  built  by 
Earl  Leofric  and  the  Countess  Godgifu  and  enriched 
with  a  splendid  image  of  Our  Lady  and  Child,  beauti- 
fully wrought  of  gold  and  silver.  At  once  it  became  an 
object  of  popular  devotion  and  attracted  numerous 
pilgrims.  (7)  Glastonbury  was  the  most  ancient  and 
venerable  sanctuary  of  Our  Tady  in  England  (see 
Glastonbury  Abbey).  In  530  St.  David  of 
Menevia,  accompanied  by  seven  of  his  suffragan 
bishops,  came  to  Glastonbury,  invited  thither 
by  the  sanctity  of  the  place,  and  consecrated  a 
Chaj>el  of  Our  Lady  on  the  east  side  of  the  church. 
As  a  mark  of  his  devotion  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  he 
adomed  the  golden  superaltar  with  a  sapphire  of  in- 
estimable value,  known  as  the  Great  Sapphire  of 
Glastonbury.  The  Silver  Chapel  of  Our  Lady  was 
stored  with  costly  gifts,  the  value  of  which,  at  our 
present  standard,  amounted  to  a  prodigious  sum. 
Among  the  Saxon  kings  who  came  hither  on  pilgrim- 
age may  be  mentioned  Athelstan  and  Edgar  the 
Peaceable,  the  latter  laving  his  sceptre  on  the  Blessed 
Virgin's  altar  and  solemnly  placing  his  kingdom 
under  her  patronage.  (8)  Ipswich.— There  were  four 
churches  of  Our  Lady  in  Ipswich,  but  the  greatlv 
renowned  miraculous  image  was  in  St.  Mary's  chapel, 
known  as  Our  Lady  of  Grace.  The  numerous  miracles 
wrought  there  were  proved  genuine  by  Blessed  Thomas 
More  in  one  of  his  works.  Cardinal  Wolscy  ordered 
a  yearly  pilgrimage  to  be  made  to  Our  Lady  s  sanc- 
tuary by  the  students  of  the  college  he  had  mimned 
at  Ipswich.  In  the  thirtieth  year  of  Henry  vIII 
this  image  was  conveyed  to  London  and  burnt  at 
Chelsea,  the  rich  offerings  and  jewels  going  to  the 
king's  treasury. 

(9)  Tewkesbury-— The  church,  founded  in  71)  oy 
two  Mercian  dukes,  Oddo  and  Doddo,  enshrined  within 
its  walls  a  statue  of  Our  Lady  that  was  held  in  the 
greatest  veneration.  Isabella  Beauchamp,  Countess 
of  Warwick,  gave  a  chalice  and  other  valuable  presents 
to  this  sanctuary  in  1439.  The  statue  had  the  «N 
fortune  to  escape  destruction  at  the  time  ol  ujc 
Reformation,  probably  owing  to  the  reluctance  of  the 
magistrates  to  arouse  the  indignation  of  the  [wpuiace, 
who  regarded  it  with  extraordinary  veneration,  m 
the  reign  of  James  I  a  Puritan  inhabitant  of  the  town 
got  possession  of  this  relic  of  the  old  .religion,  and  to 
mark  his  contempt  for  it  caused  it  to  be  hoBoWdW 
and  used  as  a  trough  for  swine.  Tembk- nunwhnients 
overtook  him  and  all  the  members  of  his  family,  liw 
Walsingham  was  the  most  celebrated  of  all 
sanctuaries  of  Our  Lady.  So  great  was  the  JgjgJJ 
in  which  it  was  held  that  it  was  ca  led  the  «•'>'-" 
of  Walsingham".  About  1081  a  little  chapel,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Holy  House  < 
lated  to  IiOreto)  and  dedio 
was  built  here  by  Rychold 


Nasareth  (not  yet  trans- 
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the  Continent  to  this  sanctuary,  and  its  priory  became 
one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  Among  the  royal  and 
noble  pilgrims  were:  Henry  III,  who  came  in  1248: 
Edward  fin  1272  (?)  and  1296;  Edward  II  in  1315;  his 
consort  Isabella  of  France,  in  1332;  Edward  III  in 
1361;  Edward  IV  and  his  queen  in  1469:  Henry  VII 
in  1487;  Henry  VIII  in  1511,  walking  barefoot  from 
Barsham  Hall,  on  which  occasion  he  presented  Our 
Lady  with  a  necklace  of  g^reat  value;  and  finally 
Queen  Catherine  of  Aragon  in  1514.  About  1538  the 
venerated  image  was  brought  to  Ixmdon  with  that 
of  Our  Lady  of  Ipswich,  and  both  were  publicly  burnt 
at  Chelsea  in  presence  of  Cromwell.  Fifteen  of  the 
canons  of  Walsingham  were  condemned  for  high 
treason;  five  were  executed.  All  the  jewels  and 
treasures  left  by  the  piety  of  the  faithful  found  their 
way  into  Henry  VIII  s  coffers. 

(11)  Worcester.— St.  Mary's  Minster  at  Worcester 
is  of  ancient  date,  and  pre-eminent  amongst  its  bene- 
factors were  Leofric  and  Godgifu,  Earl  and  Countess 
of  Mercia.   The  celebrated  image  of  Our  Lady  and 
the  Holy  Child  was  carved  of  wood  and  of  large  size; 
it  stood  over  the  high  altar  and  could  be  seen  from 
all  parts  of  the  church.  The  apostate  Bishop  Latimer, 
writing  to  Cromwell,  refers  to  this  statue  in  coarse 
terms,  and  expresses  a  hope  that  with  its  sisters  of 
Walsingham  and  Ipswich  it  may  be  burnt  in  Smith- 
field.    (12)  Lincoln. — Our  Lady  of  Lincoln  is  fre- 
quently mentioned  among  the  sanctuaries  which  were 
regarded  by  the  English  with  special  veneration.  In 
the  inventory  of  the  treasures  of  the  cathedral  appro- 
priated by  Henry  VIII,  there  is  mention  of  the  "great 
image  of  Our  Lady,  sitting  in  a  chair,  silver  and  gilt, 
having  a  crown  on  her  head,  silver  and  gilt,  set  with 
stones  and  pearls,  and  her  Child  sitting  on  her  knee 
with  one  crown  upon  His  head,  with  a  diadem  set 
with  pearls  and  stones,  having  a  ball  with  a  cross, 
silver  and  gilt,  in  His  left  hand".   Of  St.  Hugh  of 
Lincoln  it  is  said  that  "for  the  glory  of  the  ever- 
Virgin  Mother  of  the  True  Light,  he  crowned  the 
lights  which  usually  burned  in  her  church  with  a  host 
of  others".  Besides  the  above,  there  were  many  other 
remarkable  sanctuaries  of  Our  Lady  in  England,  to 
which  Catholic  pilgrims  resorted  before  the  unhappy 
davs  of  the  Reformation. 

B.  Scotland.— (1)  Aberdeen.— Our  Lady  at  the 
Bridge  of  Dee,  described  as  Our  Lady  at  the  Brig,  is 
mentioned  in  1459.  Near  to  the  chapel  was  a  well 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  where  miraculous 
favours  were  obtained.  In  the  cathedral  were  four 
altars  of  Our  Lady,  each  with  her  image,  one  being  of 
silver.  (2)  Edinburgh:  Our  1m\v  of  Holyrood.— In 
the  Jesuit  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart,"  Lauriston 
Street,  there  is  an  image  of  Our  Ladv  and  Child, 
carved  in  wood,  which  formerly  was  in  Holyrood. 
For  many  years  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  earls 
of  Aberdeen  and  subsequently  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Edmund  Waterton,  who  presented  it  to  the  above 
church.  (3)  Haddington.— After  defeating  the  Scots 
at  Halidon  Hill  in  1333  Edward  III  ravaged  the 
Lowlands,  and  part  of  his  navy  (says  the  chronicler 
of  1355)  "spoiled  the  Kirk  of  Our  iJady  of  Hadding- 
ton, and  returned  with  the  spoil  thereof  to  their 
ships".  But  the  sacrilege  did  not  go  unpunished,  for 
a  violent  north  wind  rose  and  hurled  the  ships  upon 
the  sands  and  rocks.  (4)  Musselburgh. — The  church, 
dedicated  to  Our  Lady  of  Loreto,  was  most  famous 
and  resorted  to  by  numerous  pilgrims,  whose  piety 
was  rewarded  with  miraculous  favours.  The  fury 
of  the  Calvinist  reformers  destroyed  the  sanctuary, 
and  in  1590  the  materials  were  used  in  building  the 
lolbooth. 

C  Inland.— (Y)  Dublin. — A  statue  of  the  Virgin 
Mother  was  greatly  venerated  in  St.  Marv's  Abbey 
and  mention  is  made  of  it  by  Simmel  in  14K7.  In  541 
the  abbey  was  destroyed,  its  property  sequestrated 
and  the  image  partly  burnt.   Part  of  it,  however,  was 


saved  and  is  now  venerated  in  the  Carmelite  church. 
(2)  Muckross,  formerly  Irrclagh. — The  image  of  Our 
Lady  was  here  greatly  venerated.   When  the  English 
were  devastating  the  abbey  and  had  torn  down  and 
trampled  on  the  crucifix,  some  of  the  friars  carried  off 
the  image  of  Our  Lady  and  hid  it  at  the  foot  of  a  dead 
tree.  Soon  the  dead  tree  revived  and  leaves  sprouted 
in  abundance,  forming  a  shelter  to  the  concealed 
Btatue.    (3)  Navan.— In  the  abbey  church  was  an 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  held  in  great  repute,  to 
which  peoplo  from  all  parte  of  Ireland,  princes  and 
peasants,  rich  and  poor,  came  on  pilgrimage,  and  to 
which  was  attributed  miraculous  power.    (4)  Trim 
the  most  celebrated  sanctuary  of  Our  Lady  in  Ireland' 
stood  in  the  abbey  of  the  canons  regular  of  St' 
Augustine.    Pilgrims  flocked  to  it  from  all  parts  of 
the  country  and  enriched  it  with  their  offerings. 
Many  and  great  mirack-s  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought  here.    The  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Trim 
shared  the  fate  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsinghatn.  being 
publicly  burnt  in  1539.  c— - K 

G  ru !•(•». vnKuii,  AlUu  Marianu*  (Munich.  1672):  Witerton 
Put*.  Mariana  Briton „£,  (London,  m9).  XOWIIrora,  C«& 
ojthr  Madonna  (London,  1868). 


II.  SmuNES  or  the  Saints.— (1)  St.  Thomas  A 
Meckel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  martyred  in 
Canterbury  Cathedral  in  1170.    His  sacred  body,  at 
first  buried  in  the  lower  part  of  the  church,  was 
shortly  after  taken  up  and  laid  in  a  sumptuous  shrine 
in  the  cast  end.  Innumerable  miracles  were  wrought 
at  his  tomb  and  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  England 
and  the  continent  flocked  thither  to  implore  his  aid. 
So  great  were  the  offerings  made  by  them  that  the 
church  abounded  with  more  than  princely  riches.  The 
shrine  was  covered  with  plates  of  gold  and  enriched 
with  jewels,  rubies,  sapphires,  diamonds,  and  great 
oriental  pearls  (Morris,  "Life  of  St.  Thomas",  391). 
It  was  an  object  of  the  unceasing  veneration  of  all 
Christendom  until  the  well-known  sacrilegious  pro- 
fanation under  Henry  VIII.   (2)  St.  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, d.  5  Jan.,  1066.   William  the  Conqueror,  who 
ascended  the  throne  in  October  of  the  same  year, 
caused  the  saint's  coffin  to  be  inclosed  in  a  rich  case 
of  gold  and  silver.  In  1 102  the  body  was  found  to  be 
incorrupt,  the  limbs  flexible,  and  the  cloths  fresh  and 
clean;  several  remarkable  miracles  took  place  at  the 
tomb.    Two  years  after  canonization  (1161)  the 
saint's  body,  still  incorrupt,  was  solemnly  translated 
to  a  shrine  of  surpassing  magnificence,  which  was 
despoiled  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.   (3)  67.  Patrick, 
Apostle  of  Ireland,  d.  493  at  Down  in  Ulster,  where  his 
body  was  found  in  a  church  of  his  name  in  1 185.  It 


was  then  reverently  translated  to  a  shrine  prepared  in 
another  part  of  the  same  church.  On  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  sec  Pilgrimages. 

(4)  St.  WuUlan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  one  of  the 
last  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  bishops,  d.  in  1095,  and  was 
canonized  in  1203.  His  venerable  remains,  clothed 
in  pontifical  vestments,  were  cxjiosed  in  the  church 
for  three  days  to  satisfy  the  devotion  of  the  people, 
after  which  his  friend,  Robert,  Bishop  of  Hereford, 
to  whom  he  had  appeared  in  a  vision,  came  to  cele- 
brate his  obsequies.  His  tomb  in  Worcester  Cathedral 
was  for  centuries  a  centre  of  attraction  to  numerous 
pilgrims,  whose  piety  was  rewarded  with  many 
miraculous  favours.  It  was  rifled  of  it**  treasures  and 
despoiled  by  Henry  VIII  about  the  year  1539.  (5) 
St.  Gilbert  of  Sempringham. — At  the  time  of  his  death 
(4  Feb.,  1189)  many  persons  testified  that  they  saw 
marvellous  fights  flashing  from  the  sky,  indicating 
that  a  great  servant  of  God  was  quitting  this  world. 
He  was  buried  at  Sempringham  and  many  miracles 
were  reported  to  have  occurred  at  his  tomb.  (6) 
St.  Keniigern  of  Scotland  (d.  600)  spent  the  closing 
years  of  his  life  in  Glasgow,  where  he  was  visited  by 
St.  Columba  of  Iona.  His  tomb  in  the  crypt  of  his 
titular  church  in  Glasgow  was  long  famous  for 
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miracles,  but  is  now  despoiled  of  ornament  and  left 
without  honour,  except  by  the  few  Catholic*  who 
chance  to  visit  the  cathedral.  (7)  St.  CxUhbert  of 
Lindisfurnt  see  Cuthbert,  Saint.  (8)  St.  Alban, 
protomartyr  of  England,  d.  304.  In  the  time  of  Con- 
stantino the  Great  a  magnificent  church  was  erected 
on  the  place  of  liis  martyrdom,  where  his  tomb 
became  illustrious  for  miracles.  The  pagan  Saxons 
having  destroyed  this  edifice,  Offa,  King  of  the 
Mercians,  erected  another  in  793  with  a  great  abbey, 
which  became  the  head  of  the  Benedictine  communi- 
ties in  England.   (9)  .S7.  Swithin,  sec  Swithin,  Saint. 

(10)  St.  Osmund,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  d.  1099.  In 
1457  his  remains  were  translated  from  Old  Sarum  to 
the  new  cathedral  in  modern  Salisbury,  and  there 
deposited  in  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady.  (1  i )  St.  Osuxild, 
King  of  Northumbria,  was  slain  by  the  King  of  Mercia 
in  642.  His  mutilated  body  found  a  resting  place  in 
Bardney  Abbey,  Lincolnshire,  whence,  during  the 
Danish  invasion,  it  was  removed  to  Gloucester 
Cathedral.  See  Oswald,  Saint.  (12)  St.  Aidan, 
Bishop  of  Lindisfarne,  d.  651  within  a  tent  set  up 
for  him  by  the  wall  of  the  church  of  the  king's  villa 
at  Bamborough.  It  is  related  that  St.  Cuthbert, 
then  a  shepherd  boy  in  the  mountains,  saw  in  vision 
his  blessed  spirit  carried  by  angels  into  heaven.  He 
was  first  buried  in  the  cemetery  in  Lindisfarne,  but 
when  the  new  Church  of  St.  Peter  was  built  there,  his 
body  was  translated  to  it  and  deposited  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  altar.  A  portion  of  his  relics  was  after- 
wards taken  to  Iona.  (13)  St.  Ninian,  Bishop  of 
Galloway. — His  tomb,  where  miracles  were  wrought, 
was  venerated  at  Whithorn  till  the  change  of  religion. 
(14)  St.  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Hert  ford.— The  narrative 
of  numerous  miracles  obtained  at  his  tomb  in  the 
cathedral  church  at  Hereford  filled  whole  volumes. 
A  large  relic  is  preserved  at  Stonvhurst  College. 

(15)  St.  Wit/rut,  Bishop  of  York,  d.  709  at  Oundle 
in  Northamptonshire.  His  sacred  relics  were  carried 
to  Ripon  and  deposited  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter, 
built  by  him.  In  the  time  of  the  Danish  wars  they 
were  translated  by  St.  Odo  to  Canterbury.  (16) 
St.  Winefridr  virgin  and  martyr,  d.  600.  Her  holy 
death  took  place  at  Gwytherin  in  Wales,  whence  her 
body  was  translated  to  Shrewsbury  in  1138,  and  there 
deposited  in  the  church  of  the  Benedictine  Abbey. 
At  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  her  shrine  was 
plundered.  Her  miraculous  well  at  Holywell  is  theonly 
place  of  pilgrimage  in  Great  Britain  that  has  survived 
the  shock  of  the  Reformation.  (17)  St.  Hugh,  Bishop 
of  Lincoln,  d.  1200,  in  London.  His  funeral  was  at- 
tended bv  John  of  England,  William  of  Scotland,  who 
had  dearly  loved  the  saint,  three  archbishops,  fourteen 
bishops,  above  a  hundred  abbot*,  and  a  great  number  of 
earls  and  barons  of  the  realm.  Many  and  great  miracles 
took  place  at  his  tomb  in  Lincoln  Cathedral.  Eighty 
years  after  his  deposition  the  venerable  body,  found 
to  be  incorrupt,  was  translat  " 


incorrupt,  was  translated  to  a  richer  shrine, 
which  was  plundered  by  Henry  VIII  some  centuries 
later.  (18)  St.  Edmund. — This  holy  king  was  martyred 
by  the  Danes  in  870.  The  saint's  head,  which  had 
been  struck  off,  was  carried  by  the  infidels  into  a 
wood  and  thrown  into  a  brake  of  bushes,  but  mirac- 
ulously found  by  a  pillar  of  light  and  deposited  with 
the  body  at  Haxon.  The  sacred  treasure  was  con- 
veyed to  St.  Edmundshiiry,  where  the  church  of  tim- 
Iwr  erected  over  it  was  replaced  in  1020  by  a  stately 
edifice  of  stone.  In  920,  for  fear  of  the  Danes,  the 
body  was  conveyed  to  London,  but  subsequently 
translated  again  to  St.  Edmundshury.  The  abbey 
church  that  enshrined  his  remains  was  one  of  the 
richest  and  stateliest  in  Kngland. 

R.  f.lf.i  ../  Ihr  SainU;  StaWTO*.  Mmntogy  of 


is  made  that  it  is  the  actual  "clean  linen  cloth"  in 
which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  wrapped  the  body  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Matt.,  xxvii,  59).  This  relic  though  black- 
ened by  age  bears  the  faint  but  distinct  impress  of  a 
human  form  both  back  and  front.  The  cloth  is  about 
13  \  i  feet  long  and  4li  feet  wide.  If  the  marks  we 
perceive  were  caused  by  a  human  body,  it  is  clear 
that  the  body  (supine)  was  laid  lengthwise  along  one 
half  of  the  shroud  while  the  other  half  was  doubled 
back  over  the  head  to  cover  the  whole  front  of  the 
body  from  the  face  to  the  feet.  The  arrangement  is 
well  illustrated  in  the  miniature  of  Giulio  Clovio, 
which  also  gives  a  good  representation  of  what  was 
Been  upon  the  shroud  about  the  year  1540.  The  cloth 
now  at  Turin  can  be  clearly  traced  back  to  Lirey  in 
the  Diocese  of  Troyes,  where  we  first  hear  of  it  about 
the  year  1360.  In  1453  it  was  at  Chanibery  in  Savoy, 
and  there  in  1532  it  narrowly  escaped  being  consumed 
by  a  fire  which,  by  charring  the  corners  of  the  folds, 
has  left  a  uniform  series  of  marks  on  either  side  of  the 
image.  Since  1578  it  has  remained  at  Turin,  where  it 
is  now  only  exposed  for  veneration  at  long  intervals. 

That  the  authenticity  of  the  Shroud  of  Turin  is 
taken  for  granted  in  various  pronouncements  of  the 
Holy  See  cannot  be  disputed.  An  Office  and  Mass 
"de  Sancta  Sindone"  was  formally  approved  by  Ju- 
lius II  in  the  Bull  "Romanus  Pontifex"  of  25  April, 
1506,  in  the  course  of  which  the  pope  speaks  of  "that 
most  famous  shroud  (prtrclarissima  sindon )  in  which 
our  Saviour  was  wrapped  when  He  lay  in  the  tomb  and 
which  is  now  honourably  and  devoutly  preserved  in  a 
Bilvcr  casket ".  Moreover,  the  same  pontiff  speaks  of 
the  treatise  upon  the  Pn-oious  Blood.  com|>osed  by  his 
predecessor  Sixtus  IV,  in  which  Sixt us  states  that  in 
this  shroud  "men  mav  look  upon  the  true  blood  and 
the  portrait  of  Jesus  Christ  Himself".  A  certain 
difficulty  was  caused  by  the  existence  elsewhere  of 
other  shrouds  similarly  impressed  with  the  figure  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  some  of  these  cloths,  notably  those 
of  Besancon,  Cadouin,  Champiogne,  Xabregas,  etc.. 
also  claimed  to  be  the  authentic  linen  sindon  provided 
by  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  but  until  the  close  of  the  last 
century  no  great  attack  was  made  upon  the  genuine- 
ness of" the  Turin  relic.  In  189S  when  the  shroud  was 
solemnly  exposed,  permission  was  given  to  photo- 
graph it  and  a  sensation  was  caused  by  the  discovery 
that  the  image  upon  the  linen  was  apparently  a  nega- 
tive—in  other  wonls  that  the  photographic  negative 
taken  from  this  offered  a  more  recognizable  picture  oi 
a  human  face  than  the  cloth  itself  or  any  positive 
print.  In  the  photographic  negative  the  lights  ami 
shadows  were  natural:  in  the  linen  or  the  print  they 
were  inverted.  Three  years  afterwards  Or.  Paul 
Vignon  read  a  remarkable  paper  before  the  Academ.e 
des  Sciences  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  impres- 
sion upon  the  shroud  was  a  "vaporigraph  caused  by 
the  ammoniacal  emanations  radiating  fro* 
face  of  Christ's  bodv  after  so  violent  a  death.  Such 
vapours,  as  he  professed  to  have  proved  experiment- 
ally, were  capable  of  producing  a  deep  reddish  brown 
stain,  varying  in  intensity  with  the  distance,  ujwn  a 
cloth  impregnated  with  oil  and  aloes.  1  he  image  upon 
the  shroud  was  therefore  a  natural  negative  and  as 
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P.  J.  Chandlehy. 


Shroud,  The  Holy  — This  name  is  primarily  given 
to  a  relic  now  pruned  at  Turin,  for  which  tl  IC  claim 


such  completely  l>eyond  the 
skill  of  any  medieval  forger.  • 
Plausible  as  this  contention  appeared,  a  most  hen 
ous  historical  difficulty  had  meanwhile  been  brought 
to  light.  Owing  mainly  to  the  researches  »f<^n"" 
Ulvsse  Chevalier  a  series  of  documents  was  disco ,  ored 
which  clearly  proved  that  in .1389  the  Bishop  of 
Troves  appealed  to  Clement  VII.  the  Avignon  pope 
then  recognized  in  France  to  put  a  stop  to  the  scan 
dais  conn.-etod  with  the  shroud  piworved,  at  Lin> 
It  was.  the  bishop  declared,  the  work  o  an  ^ 
who  some  years  More  had  eonfewd^to  bavin 
painted  it,  fmt  it 
canons  of  lirey  in 


was  then  being  exhibited  by  the 
sulh  a  way  that  the  populace  bc- 
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hcved  that  it  was  the  authentic  shroud  of  Jem 
Christ  The  pope,  without  absolutely  prohibiting 
the  exhibition  of  the  shroud,  decided  after  full  exam- 
ination that  in  future  when  it  was  shown  to  the  people 
the  priest  should  declare  in  a  loud  voice  that  it  was  not 
the  real  shroud  of  Christ,  but  only  a  picture  made  to 
represent  it.  The  authent  icity  of  the  documents  con- 
nected with  this  appeal  is  not  disputed.  Moreover, 
the  grave  suspicion  thus  thrown  upon  the  relic  is  im- 
mensely strcngt  hened  by  the  fact  that  no  intelligible  ac- 
count ,  beyond  wild  conjecture,  can  lie  given  of  the  pre- 
vious history  of  the  shroud  or  of  its  coming  to  Lircy. 

An  animated  controversy  followed  ami  it  must,  be 
admitted  that  though  the  immense  prc|K>ndcrancc 
of  opinion  among  learned  Catholics  (see  the  state- 
ment by  I\  M.  liaiimgarten  in  the  " Historisches 
Jahrbuch".  HKM.  pp.  3H»-4:i)  was  adverse  to  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  relic,  still  the  violence  of  many  of  its 


Tin:  1)i»cipli>  Pitt  i-tiiiNo  ('hhiht'm  Boot  ron  BtnttAL,  ami 

Exa«T  lUl'Kr.BKNTATJON  or  THE  HoLT  ShROCO 

Giulio  Clovio,  the  Royal  Gallery.  Turin 

assailants  prejudiced  their  own  cause.  In  particular 
the  suggestions  made  of  blundering  or  bad  faith  on  the 
part  of  those  who  photographed  the  shroud  were 
quite  without  excuse.  From  the  scientific  point  of 
view,  however,  the  difficulty  of  the  •' negative"  im- 
pression on  the  cloth  is  not  so  serious  as  it  seems. 
This  shroud  like  the  others  was  probably  painted 
without  fraudulent  intent  to  aid  the  dramatic  netting 
of  the  Easter  Sequence: 

Die  nobis  Maria,  quid  vidisti  in  via 
Angelicos  testes,  sudarium  et  Testes. 
As  the  word  suiiarium  suggested,  it  was  painted  to 
represent  the  impression  made  bv  the  sweat  of 
Christ,  i.  e.  probably  in  a  ycllowisli  tint  upon  un- 
bleached linen,  the  marks  of  wounds  Is-ing  added  in 
brilliant  red.  This  yellow  stain  would  turn  brown  in 
the  course  of  centuries,  the  darkening  process  being 
aided  by  the  effects  of  fin-  and  sun.  Thus,  the  lights 
of  the  original  picture  would  become  the  shadow  of 
the  image  as  we  now  .sue  it;  but  even  in  loiW 
I  aleotto  s  reproduction  of  the  images  on  the  shroud 
is  printed  in  two  colours,  pale  yellow  and  red.  As  for 
the  good  proportions  and  aesthetic  effect,  two  things 
may  Ik>  noted.  First,  that  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  artist  used  a  model  to  determine  the  length  and 


position  of  the  limbs,  etc.;  the  representation  no 
doubt  was  made  exactly  life  size.  Secondly,  the  im- 
pression,- m  m,h  know  ;  to  us  in  photographs,  h  ra- 
duccd,  as  compared  with  the  original,  that  the  crude- 
nesses,  aided  by  the  softening  effect*  of  time,  entirely 
disapiM'ar. 

Lastly,  the  difficulty  must  be  noticed  that  while  the 
Mam  of  the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries 
speak  of  the  image  as  being  then  so  vivid  that  the 
blood  seemed  freshly  shed,  it  is  now  darkened  and 
hardly  recognizable  without  minute  attention.  On 
:i  t f.at  this  is  an  authentic  relic  dating 
from  the  year  a.  d.  30,  why  should  it  have  retained  its 
brilliance  through  countless  journeys  and  changes  of 
climate  for  fifteen  centuries,  and  then  in  four  centuries 
more  have  become  almost  invisible?  On  the  other 
hand  if  it  be  a  fabrication  of  the  fifteenth  century  this 
is  exactly  what  we  should  expect. 

Haumgarten  stated  in  1003  that  more  than  3500  article*, 
.  had  nt  <hi»t  time  been  written  upon  the  Uoly  Shroud. 
The  in  -t  iii,|k.i  BKTALIXa,  Etude  critique  tur  Voriain* 

i/u  win/  •uiirr  (Paris,  1900).  Hume  useful  details  are  added  by 
M*-  Turin  rit-il  authentiituef  (Pari*  11)02) 

Hit  MOAimM  in  RittOrUckm  Jahrbuch  (Munich,  1903),  319-43] 
»hotrx  that  the  preponderance  of  Catholic  opinion  in  greatly 
against  the  aulbenlniiv  ..i  t|i.<  -hroud.  See  also  Rbac.h  in 
Stimmrn  I  la  irh,  I, XIII  I  1902),  249  sqq.  and  3UM  snq  • 

Thi  kston  in  Thr  Month  (Londoa,  Jan.  and  Feb.,  1903)  and  in 
Rerue  du  eJergi  frnncnu  do  Nov.  and  15  Dec.,  1902). 

uvour  n  the  •.lirwu.l  may  bj  mentioned  ViaxoN.  Le  linceut 
du  Chrut  (I'aris,  1902),  also  in  Knglish  translation;  Macket  in 
Dublin  Review  (Jan..  1903);  M  Joiiannib  in  Slwtrt  (I'aris,  1902 
uml  N.iv..  1910);  I.oth,  hi  M'V"i/rap*M  «/u  ».  tuair*  d»  Turin, 
document!  noutmur  H  imilfamri  i  Paris,  1910).  the  promise  of 
"new  and  conclusive  documents"  is  by  no  means  justified; 

■SOU)  in  The  7ViWrt.  CXVU  it  and  S  April,  I/ondon.  1911), 
VS3  I,  .r.l!2-4.    Of  older  books  may  be  mentioned:  Paleotto, 
H'ptimtionr  del  temuolo  (Uologua,  1598  and  1599);  MaLLONICr, 
;    Ckritti  ntiomita  so.  -  -u  imprma   (Venice,  1600); 

(  Hirrurr,  Dt  tinteit  tcpulchralibu*  (Antwerp,  1024). 

tiKIUlERT  Thubston. 

Shrovetide  is  the  Englisb  equivalent  of  what  is 

known  la  the  greater  part  of  .Southern  Europe  as  the 
"Carnival",  ■  word  Which,  in  spite  of  wild  suggest  ions 
to  (be  cool  rary.  is  undoubtedly  to  be  derived  from  the 
"taking  away  of  flesh"  (carmm  leittrc)  which  marked 
the  beginning  of  Lent.  The  Knglish  term  "shrove- 
tide"  ifroiu  'to  thrive",  or  hear  confessions)  is  suffi- 
ciently explained  by  a  sent  nice  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
"  Kc<  usiastical  Institutes"  translated  from  Thcodul- 
phus  by  Abbot  .Elfric  (a.  v.)  about  A.  D.  1000:  "In 
peek  immediately  before  bent  everyone  shall  go 
to  his  confessor  and  confess  his  deeds  and  the  con- 
fessor shall  so  shrive  him  as  he  then  may  hear  by  his 
deetls  what  he  is  to  do  [in  the  way  of  penance)".  In 
this  name  shrovctide  the  religious  idea  is  uppermost, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  the  < ..  nnan  Fattlnachl  (the  eve 
of  the  fast).  It  is  intelligible  enough  that  before  a 
long  period  of  deprivations  human  nature  should  al- 
low itself  some  exceptional  licence  in  the  way  of  frolic 
and  good  cheer.  No  appeal  to  vague  and  often  in- 
consistent tra  •  -•  •  •  trlierpagancustomsscehis  needed 

to  i  Kplainthe  general  observance  of  a  Carnival  celebra- 
tion.  The  only  clear  fact  which  doea-not  seem  to  be 
adequately  accounted  for  in  the  widespread  tendency 
to  include  the  preceding  Thursday. (called  in  French 
Jeudi  gnu  and  in  German  fetter  btmticrMtttff-rlust  as 
Shrove  Tuesday  is  respectively  callee*  Mar&gras  and 
i)  with  th<'  Monday  and  Tuesday  which 
follow  Quinquagesima.  The  English  custom  of  eat- 
ing pancakes  was  undoubtedly  suggested  by  the  need 
of  using  up  the  eggs  and  fat  which  were,  originally  at 
.  prohibited  articles  of  did  during  the  forty  days 
of  Lent.  The  same  prohibition  is,  of  course.mainly 
responsible  for  the  association  of  eggs  with  the  Easter 
festival  itber  end  of  Lent.   Although  the  ob- 

servance of  Shrovetide  in  England  never  ran  to  the 
wild  excesses  which  often  marked  this  period  of  licence 
in  southern  climes,  still  various  sports  and  especially 
games  of  football  were  common  in  almost  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  households  of  the  great  it  was 
customary'  to  celebrate  the  evening  of  Shrove  Tues- 
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da)'  by  the  performance  of  plays  and  masques.  One 
form  of  cruel  sport  peculiarly  prevalent  at  this  season 
was  the  throwing  at  cocks,  neither  does  it  seem  to  have 
been  confined  to  England.  The  festive  observance  of 
Shrovetide  had  become  far  too  much  a  part  of  the  life 
of  the  people  to  be  summarily  discarded  at  the  Re- 
formation. In  Dekker's  "Seven  Deadly  Sins  of  Lon- 
don", 1606,  we  read:  "they  presently,  like  prentices 
upon  Shrove-Tuesday,  take  the  game  into  their  own 
hands  and  do  what  they  list":  and  we  learn  from 
contemporary  writers  that  the  day  was  almost  every- 
where kept  as  a  holiday,  while  many  kinds  of  horse- 
play seem  to  have  been  tolerated  or  winked  at  in  the 
universities  and  public  schools. 

The  Church  repeatedly  made  efforts  to  check  the 
excesses  of  the  carnival,  especially  in  Italy.  During 
the  sixteenth  century  in  particular  a  special  form  of 
the  Forty  Hours  lVaycr  was  instituted  in  many 
places  on  the  Monday  and  Tuestlay  of  Shrovetide, 
partly  to  draw  the  people  away  from  these  dangerous 
occasions  of  sin,  partly  to  make  expiation  for  the  ex- 
cesses committed.  By  a  special  constitution  ad- 
dressed by  Benedict  XIV  to  the  archbishops  and 
bishops  of  the  Papal  States,  and  headed  "Super  Bac- 
chanalibus",  a  plenary  indulgence  was  granted  in 
1747  to  those  who  took  part  in  the  Exposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  which  was  to  be  carried  out  daily 
for  three  days  during  the  carnival  season. 

Nlixc*.  Caundarium  Manual*  Utriutqu*  BeeUtia,  II  (Inns- 
bruck. 1HB7).  S.V70;  TniTwros,  Lent  and  Hoiy  Week  (London, 
1904),  110-18;  Idem  in  The  Month  (Feb.,  1012):  Ra  dim  aches  in 
Bneydoptdia  of  Rtligvm  and  Ethirt,  ».  v.  Carnital,  run  only  be 
mentioned  to  million  the  rentier  against  the  unsupported  uninp- 
tioiu  upon  which  the  whole  treatment  of  the  subject  i»  baaed. 

Herbert  Thurston. 

Shuahan.   See  Stjsa. 

Shu 3 wap  Indiana  (properly  Su-KHapmuh,  a  name 
of  unknown  origin  and  meaning),  a  tribe  of  Salishan 
linguistic  stock,  the  most  important  of  that  group  in 
British  Columbia,  formerly  holding  a  large  territory 
on  middle  and  upper  Thompson  River,  including 
Shuswap,  Adams,  and  Quesnel  Lakes.  On  the  south 
they  bordered  upon  the  Okanagan  and  Thompson 
River  Indians;  on  the  west,  the  Lillooct;  on  the 
north,  the  Chilcotin;  and  on  the  east  extended  to  the 
main  divide  of  the  Rocky  Mount  ains.  They  are  now 
gathered  upon  a  number  of  small  reservations  at- 
tached to  the  Kamloops-Okanagan  and  Williams 
Lake  agencies,  besides  a  small  detached  band  of  about 
sixty  domiciliated  with  the  Kutenai  farther  to  the 
south.  From  perhaps  5000  souls  a  century  ago  they 
have  been  reduced,  chiefly  by  smallpox,  to  about 
2200.  The  principal  bands  art-  those  of  Kamloops, 
Adams  Lake,  Alkali  Lake,  Canoe  Creek,  Neskainlith, 
Spallumcheen,  and  Williams  Lake.  What  Utile  is 
known  of  the  early  history  of  the  Shuswap  consists 
chiefly  of  a  record  of  unimportant  tribal  wars  and 
dealings  with  the  traders  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany, which  established  Fort  Thompson  at  Kamloops 
as  early  as  1M0.  The  work  of  Christ ianixation  and 
civilisation  began  in  the  winter  of  1S42-43  with  the 
visit  of  Father  Modest  c  Dement,  who  accompanied 
the  annual  Hudson  Bay  caravan  from  Fort  Vancouver 
on  the  Columbia  to  the  northern  posts,  and  spent 
some  time  both  going  and  returning  among  the  Shu- 
swap at  Williams  Lake,  preaching  and  instructing  in  a 
temporary  chapel  built  for  the  purpose  by  the  In- 
dians. About  two  years  later  the  noted  Jesuit 
missionary,  Father  P.  J.  de  Smet,  and  his  fellow-la- 
bourers established  several  missions  in  British  Co- 
lumbia, including  one  among  the  Shuswap.  These 
w"*re continued  until  about  1S47,  when  more  pressing 
need  in  the  south  compelled  a  withdrawal,  and  for  some 
years  t  he  Indians  saw  onlv  an  occasional  visiting  priest . 

In  ls.V>  u  rush  of  American  miners  into  the  newlv 
discovered  gold  mines  in  the  Caribou  mountains  at 
the  head  „f  Fraser  River  brought  with  it  a  terrible 
smallpox  visitation  by  which,  according  to  reliable  esti- 


mate, probably  one-half  the  Indians  of  British  Co- 
lumbia were  wiped  out  of  existence,  the  Shuswap  suf- 
fering in  the  same  proportion.  In  the  meantime  the 
Oblates  had  entered  the  province  and  in  1887  Father 
James  M.  McGuckin  of  that  order  established  the 
Saint  Joseph  Mission  on  Williams  Lake  for  the  Shu- 
swap and  adjacent  tribes,  giving  attention  also  to  the 
neighbouring  white  miners.   A  few  years  later  the 
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mission  had  two  schools  in  operation  served  by  six 
Oblate  fathers  and  lay  brothers  and  four  Sisters  of 
Saint  Anne.  Father  McGuckin  was  in  charge  until 
1882  and  was  succeeded  bv  Fr.  A.  G.  Monce,  noted 


for  his  ethnokwc  and  philologic  contributions,  includ- 
ing the  invention  of  the  Dene  Indian  syllabary  An- 
other distinguished  Oblate  worker  at  the  same  mis- 
sion was  Fr.  John  M.  Le  Jeune,  editor  of  Ihe  •  Kam- 
loops Wawa",  published  since  1891  at  Kamloops.  m 
the  Chinook  jargon,  in  a  shorthand  system  of  his  own 


In  their  primitive  condition  the  Shuswap  were  with- 
out agriculture,  depending  for  subsistence  upon  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  the  gathering  of  wild  oats  and  hern.- 


II1K,  lulling,  IUIU  till-  KUiuei  "'r.  ,  T        ,  l 

The  deer  was  the  principal  game  animal  and  eacn 
family  group  had  its  own  hereditary  hunting  grountl 
and  fishing  place.    The  salmon  was  the  prinnpaf 


and  was  dried  in'  large  quantities  as  the  chief  winter 
provision.    Among  roots  the  lily  and  the  ramas 
ranked  first,  being  usually 
cess,  in  large  covered  pits. 
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tended  the  ripening  and  gathering  of  the  berries,  which 
were  crushed  and  dried  for  winter.  The  house  was 
the  semi-subterranean  circular  lodge,  built  of  logs 
and  covered  with  earth,  common  to  all  the  interior 
Salishan  tribes  of  British  Columbia.  The  temporary 
summer  lodge  was  of  poles  covered  with  mats  or  inter- 
woven branches.  As  in  other  tribes  the  sweat-house 
for  steam  baths  on  ceremonial  occasions  was  an  ad- 
junct of  every  camp.  The  ordinary  weapons  were  the 
bow,  lance,  stone  axe,  and  club.  Body  armour  of 
tough  hide  or  strips  of  wood  was  worn.  They  made 
no  pottery,  but  excelled  in  basket  making  and  the 
weaving  of  rush  mats.  Dug-out  canoes  of  cedar  were 
used  for  river  travel. 

The  tribal  organization  was  loose,  without  central 
authority.  Village  chiefs  were  hereditary,  and  the 
people  were  divided  into  "nobles",  commons,  and 
slaves,  the  last  being  prisoners  of  war  and  their  de- 
scendants, perhaps  purchased  from  some  other  tribe. 
There  were  no  clans  and  descent  was  paternal.  The 
"potlatch"  or  great  ceremonial  gift  distribution  was 
not  so  prominent  as  among  the  coast  tribes,  but  there 
were  elaborate  ceremonies  in  connexion  with  marriage, 
mourning  for  the  dead,  and  puberty  of  girls.  The 
dead  were  buried  in  a  sitting  position,  or  if  the  death 
occurred  far  from  home  the  body  was  burned  and  the 
bones  brought  back  for  burial.  Horses  and  dogs 
were  killed  at  the  grave,  and  the  slaves  of  the  dead 
man  were  buried  alive  with  the  body,  after  which  a 
funeral  feast  was  spread,  for  the  mourners,  above  the 
grave.  Women  were  isolated  at  the  menstrual  per- 
iod, and  twins,  being  held  uncanny,  were  secluded  to- 
gether with  the  mother  until  old  enough  to  walk. 
Their  religion  was  animism,  each  man  believing  him- 
self under  the  special  protection  of  some  animal  spirit, 
which  had  appeared  to  him  in  visions  during  his 
puberty  vigil.  Most  of  their  important  myths  cen- 
tred about  the  coyote  as  the  great  transformer  and 
culture  hero. 

Heathenism  and  old  custom  are  now  extinct,  the 
entire  tribe  being  civilised  and  officially  reported 
Catholic,  with  the  exception  of  one  band  of  forty-five 
attached  to  the  Anglican  Church.  In  addition  to  the 
flourishing  Oblate  mission  at  WilliamB  Lake,  another 
under  the  same  auspices  at  Kamloops  is  equally  suc- 
cessful. Besides  their  own  language,  they  use  the 
Chinook  jargon  for  intertribal  communication.  The 
official  report  (190S)  for  the  Williams  Lake  band  will 
answer  for  all:  "The  general  health  has  been  good. 
Their  dwellings  are  clean  and  premises  kept  in  a  good 
sanitary  condition.  Farming,  stock  raising,  teaming, 
hunting  and  fishing  are  the  principal  occupations. 
They  have  good  dwellings  and  stables,  a  number  of 
horses,  cattle  and  pigs.  They  are  well  supplied  with 
all  kinds  of  farm  implements.  Most  of  the  children 
have  attended  the  Williams  Lake  industrial  school. 
They  are  industrious  and  law-abiding  and  making 
good  progress.  A  few  are  fond  of  intoxicants  when 
they  can  procure  them.    As  a  rule  they  are  moral ". 

Bancroft.  lift.  Brit.  Columbia  (Han  Francisco,  1887);  Boar, 
Sixth  Rtpt.  on  SmHhttrntm  Tribe*  of  Canada  in  Brit.  An.  A  tit  a  n. 
Sci.  (tamlttn.  1X90);  Ann.  Rep.  Can.  Dept.  Ind.  Aff.  (Ottawa); 
Dawwim,  AWi  an  Mr  Shiump  in  Prat,  and  Tran*.  Roy.  Soe. 
Canada,  IX,  ii  (Montn-al.  1892);  Mower.  Catholic  Church  ut 
Watern  Canada  (2  vols..  Toronto.  1010);  KutNQ,  Bibliography 
ofth.Sali.han  Language,.  BullHin  Bur.  Am.  Etk.  (Washington. 
1893). 
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81am,  Vicariate  Apostolic  ok. — Siam,  "  tho  land 
of  the  White  Elephant"  or  the  country  of  the  Muang 
Thai  (the  Free),  is  situated  in  the  south-eastern 
corner  of  Asia,  lying  between  4°  and  21°  north  lat. 
and  97°  and  106  east  long.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Tong-king  and  the  southern  states  of 
Burma,  on  the  east  by  Annum  and  Cambodia,  on  the 
south  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  Malay  Peninsula, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Indian  Ocean  and  thus  forms 
a  buffer  state  between  French  and  British  j— 


From  north  to  south  Siam  measures  in  length 
1130  and  in  breadth  some  508  miles,  covering  an  area 
of  some  242,580  square  miles,  about  the  size  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  and  is  divided  into  41  provinces.  Its 
population  is  estimated  to  be  between  six  and  nine 
million  inhabitants,  of  whom  a  third  are  Siamese,  a 
quarter  Chinese  or  of  Chinese  descent,  whilst  the  rest 
is  made  up  of  Burmese,  Cambodians,  Laotincs, 
Malays,  Pegus,  Tamils,  and  Europeans.  The  Sia- 
mese are  described  as  a  polite,  hospitable,  obliging, 
light-hearted,  pleasure  and  feast-loving  people,  as 
clever  gold  and  silversmiths,  possessing  great  taste 
for  art  and  skill  as  painters,  decorators,  and  carvers 
in  wood,  stone,  plaster,  and  mosaic.  They  are, 
however,  not  fond  of  work  nor  is  it  necessary  for  them 
to  be  so,  for  they  have  few  wants  for  housing  and  food, 
fire  and  clothing,  and  mother  earth  has  endowed  them 
with  a  perpetual  summer  and  a  fertile  soil,  yielding 
rich  harvests  of  rice  and  pepper,  whilst  the  mountains 
abound  in  teak  and  vcllow  wood,  box  and  ebony, 
sapan  and  padoo.  The  chief  commerce  is  in  silk, 
which  is  carried  on  along  the  Menam  River  and  its 
numerous  affluents  and  canals.  The  state  religion 
is  Buddhism,  which,  according  to  the  earliest  annals, 
was  introduced  as  far  back  as  638.  With  perhaps 
the  exception  of  Tibet,  there  is  no  country  in  the  East 
where  Buddhism  is  so  intensely  interwoven  with  tho 
life  of  a  nation  from  the  king  to  the  lowest  subject, 
and  where  the  talapoins  or  bonzes  play  such  an  im- 
portant rdle  in  the  national  life,  so  that  every  male 
Bubject.  the  king  and  the  crown  prince  not  excepted, 
has  to  live  in  a  Buddhist  monastery  and  join  the  ranks 
of  the  talapoins  for  a  short  period.  Up  to  a  few  years 
ago  these  Buddhist  monasteries  were  the  only  es- 
tablishments for  education,  which  were  restricted  to 
the  male  population.  Though  Buddhism  is  the 
acknowledged  religion  of  the  state  and  towards  it 
the  Government  allows  some  $20,(XX),000  yearly, 
all  other  religious  creeds  are  granted  full  liberty  of 
worship,  nor  does  any  one  incur  disabilities  on  account 
of  his  religious  beliefs.  The  king,  being  the  highest 
"supporter  of  the  doctrine",  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
religion  and  appoints  all  religious  dignitaries,  from 
the  four  Somdet  Phra  Chow  Rajagana  (archpriests) 
downwards. 

Little  is  known  about  the  early  history  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  first  called  Siam  by  the  Portuguese 
(1511)  and  other  nations  who  came  into  contact  with 
it.  Before  Ayuthia  or  Yuthia  was  established  as  tho 
capital  (1350),  the  country  was  divided  into  a  num- 
ber of  separate  principalities  bound  together  by  race, 
language,  religion,  and  customs.  A  continual  migra- 
tion from  the  north  to  the  south  took  place  till  in 
1350  a  branch  of  the  Thai  race  established  itself  at 
Ayuthia.  The  history  of  Siam  as  a  dominant  power 
begins  with  Phra-Chao  Utong  Somdetch  Pra  llama 
Tibaudi  I  (1351-71)  and  it  was  ruled  by  thirty-four 
kings  (1351-1767)  belonging  to  three  different 
dynasties.  During  tho  inroads  of  the  Burmese 
(1767-82),  Ayuthia  was  destroyed  and  the  new 
Siamese  capital  was  established  at  Bangkok,  "the 
Venice  of  the  East ".  As  early  as  1511  the  Portuguese 
made  a  commercial  treaty  with  Siam  and  subse- 
quently the  Japanese,  the  Dutch,  and  the  British 
entered  into  commercial  relations  with  it.  But  tho 
present  flourishing  commercial  condition  only  dates 
From  1851,  when  King  Mongkut  opened  Siam  to 
Europeans  and  to  European  trade,  favoured  European 
factories,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  Western 
civilization.  After  his  death  in  1808,  his  eldest  son, 
Chulalongkorn  (d.  1910),  succeeded  as  the  fortieth 
ruler  of  Siam,  and  during  a  reign  of  forty-two  years 
showed  himself  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  farseoing 
princes  who  ever  Bat  on  an  Asiatic  throne,  a  king  of 
European  education  and  manners,  to  whose  energy 
and  initiative  Siam  owes  much  of  her  prosperity, 
railways,  telegraphs,  army  (20,000  men),  navy  (37 
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ships,  15,000  men),  and  education  for  both  sexes. 
Siam  has  bo  far  been  able  to  maintain  her  national 
independence,  owing,  to  the  rivalry  of  England  and 
France.  The  latter  has  tried  ever  since  the  days  of 
Louis  XIV  to  obtain  a  footing  in  Siam  and  has  ac- 
tually gained  large  concessions  of  territory  by  the 
treaties  of  1891,  1893,  1904,  and  1907,  nor  has  Eng- 
land lacked  her  share  (1909). 

The  first  historical  record  of  an  attempt  to  intro- 
duce Christianity  we  owe  to  John  Peter  Maffei  who 
states  that  about  1550  a  French  Franciscan,  Bonferre, 
hearing  of  the  great  kingdom  of  the  Peguana  and  the 
Siamese  in  the  East,  went  on  a  Portuguese  ship  from 
Goa  to  Connie  (Peguan),  where  for  three  years  he 
preached  the  Gospel,  but  without  any  result.  In 
1552  St.  Francis  Xavier,  writing  from  Sancian  to  his 
friend  Diego  Pcreira,  expressed  his  desire  to  go  to 
Siam,  but  his  death  on  2  December,  1552,  prevented 
"him.  In  1553  several  Portuguese  ships  landed  in 
Siam,  and  at  the  request  of  the  king  three  hundred 
Portuguese  soldiers  entered  his  service.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  two  Dominicans,  Fathers  Hieronymus  of 
the  Cross  and  Sebastian  de  Cantu,  joined  them  as 
chaplains.  In  a  short  time  they  established  three 
parishes  at  Ayuthia  with  some  fifteen  hundred  con- 
verted Siamese.  Both  missionaries,  however,  were 
murdered  by  the  pagans  (15ti9),  and  were  replaced  by 
Fathers  Lopez  Cardoso,  John  Madeira,  Alphonsus 
Ximenes,  Louis  Fonseca  (martyred  in  1600),  and  John 
Maldonatus  (d.  1598).  In  1606  the  Jesuit  Balthasar 
de  Sequeira  at  the  request  of  the  Portuguese  mer- 
chant Tristan  Golayo,  and  in  1624  Fattier  Julius 
Cesar  Margico,  came  to  Ayuthia  and  gained  the  fa- 
vour of  the  lung.  A  subsequent  persecution,  how- 
ever, stopped  the  propagation  of  the  Faith  and  no 
missionary  entered  till  Siam  was  made  a  vicariate 
Apostolic  bv  Alexander  VII  on  22  August,  1662. 
Soon  after,  Mgr  Pierre  de  la  Motte-Lambert,  Vicar- 
Apostolic  of  Cochin  China,  arrived  at  Ayuthia,  ac- 
companied by  Fathers  De  Bourgcs  and  Deydier.  In 
1664  he  was  joined  bv  Mgr  Palfu,  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Tong  King.  Siam,  in  those  days  the  rendezvous  of 
all  commerical  enterprise  in  the  East,  gave  shelter  to 
several  hundred  Annamito  and  Japanese  Christians 
who  had  been  expelled  or  lived  there  as  voluntary 
exiles  on  account  of  persecutions  at  home.  Some 
Portuguese  and  Spanish  Jesuits,  Franciscans,  and 
Augustinians  had  the  spiritual  care  of  their  country- 
men in  Siam.  Mgr  Pallu,  on  his  return  to  Rome 
(1665),  obtained  a  Brief  from  Clement  IX  (4  July, 
1669),  by  whicli  the  Vicariate  of  Siam  was  entrusted 
to  the  newlv-founded  Society  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
Paris.  In  1673  Father  Laneau  was  consecrated  titu- 
lar Bishop  of  Metellopolis  and  first  Vicar  Apostolic  of 
Siam,  ana  ever  since  Siam  has  been  under  the  spiritual 
care  of  the  Society  of  Foreign  Missions.  King  Phra- 
Naral  (1657-83?)  gave  the  Catholic  missionaries  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  made  them  a  gift  of  land  for  a 
church,  a  mission-house,  and  a  seminary  (St.  Joseph's 
colony).  Through  the  influence  of  the  Greek  or 
Venetian,  Constant ine  Phauleon,  prime  minister  to 
King  Phra-Xaral,  the  latter  sent  a  diplomatic  em- 
bassy to  Louis  XIV  in  1684.  The  French  king  re- 
turned the  compliment  by  sending  M.  de  Chaumont, 
accompanied  by  some  Jesuits  under  Fathers  de  Fonte- 
nay  and  Tachard.  On  10  IVecmber,  1685,  King 
Phra-Xaral  signed  a  treaty  at  Louvo  with  France, 
wherein  he  allowed  the  Catholic  missionaries  to 
preach  the  Gospel  throughout  Siam,  exempted  his 
Catholic  subjects  from  work  on  Sunday,  and  ap- 
pointed a  special  mandarin  to  settle  disputes  between 
'-bnstians  and  pagans.  But  after  the  departure  of 
,  Chaumont,  a  Siamese  mandarin,  Phra-phret- 
raeha,  Rot  up  a  revolution,  tin 


When  in  1690  peace  and  order  were  restored,  Bishop 
Laneau  resumed  work  till  his  death  in  1696.  His  suc- 
cessor, Bishop  Louis  of  Cice  (1700-27),  was  able  to 
continue  it  in  peace.  But  after  his  death  the  rest  of 
the  century  is  but  the  history  of  persecutions  (those  of 
1729,  1755, 1764  are  the  most  notable),  either  by  local 
mandarins  or  Burmese  invaders,  though  the  kings  re- 
mained more  or  lews  favourable  to  the  missionaries  and 
to  Bishops  Texier  de  Kerlay  and  de  Lolicre-Puycontat 
(1755).  During  the  inroads  of  the  Burmese  the  Sia- 
mese king  even  ap|>caled  to  Bishop  Brigot  for  help 
against  the  common  foe,  who  sacked  and  burned  the 
Catholic  stations  and  colleges  and  imprisoned  both 
the  bishop  and  the  missionaries.  In  1769  Father 
Corre  resumed  the  missions  in  Siam  and  thus  paved 
the  way  for  the  new  vicar  Ajiostolie,  Mgr  Lebon 
(1772-80).  But  a  fresh  persecution  in  1775  forced 
him  to  leave  the  kingdom,  and  both  his  successors, 
Bishops Cond6  and  Garnault,  were  unable  to  do  much. 
During  the  Burmese  wars  the  Christians  were  reduced 
from  12,000  to  1000,  while  Bishop  Florcns  was  left  in 
charge  with  only  seven  native  priests.  It  was  only  in 
1820  and  1830  that  a  fresh  supply  of  European  mis- 
sionaries arrived,  among  them  Fathers  Bouchot, 
Barbe,  Bruguiere,  Vachal,  Grandjcan,  Pallcgoix. 
Courvezy,  etc.  In  1834  the  last  was  appointed  \  iear 
Apostolic  of  Siam,  and  the  missions  began  to  revive. 
Under  him  Siam  numbered  6590  Catholics,  11  Euro- 
pean and  7  native  priests.  His  successor,  Bishop 
Pallegoix  (1840-62),  author  of  "Description  du  roy- 
aume  Thai  ou  Siam"  and  " Dictionnaire  siamois- 
latin-francais-anghus"  (30,000  words),  was  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  vicars  Apostolic  of  Siam, 
the  best  Siamese  scholar,  and  a  missionary  among  the 
Laotines.  He  induced  Napoleon  III  to  renew  the 
French  alliance  with  Siam  and  to  send  an  embassy 
under  M.  de  Montigny  to  Siam  in  1856.  On  S  July. 
1856,  King  Mongkut  signed  a  political-commercial 
treaty  with  France,  by  which  the  privileges  granted 
to  the  Catholic  missionaries  by  Phra-Xaral  in  the 
seventeenth  century  were  renewed.  The  bishop  was 
highly  esteemed  by  the  king,  who  personally  assisted 
at  his  funeral  and  accepted  from  the  missionaries  as 
a  token  of  friendship  the  bishop's  ring.  Thanks  to  the 
broad-mindedness  of  Kings  Mongkut  (1851-68)  and 
Chulalongkom  (1868-1910),  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Siam  has  enjoyed  peace  under  Pallegoix's  successors, 
Bishops  Dupont  (1862-72)  and  Vey  (18*5-1909). 
Owing  to  the  complications  between  France  and  Mam, 
in  1894,  the  missionaries  had  to  endure  the  ill-will  oi 
local  mandarins,  though  the  minister  of  foreign  afiaire 


tive  priests 
I'hurches  am 


prime  minister  was 


murdered.  King  Phra-Xaral  deposed,  Mgr  Laneau 
ami  several  mksinnaries  were  taken  prisoners  and  ill- 
trcat«d,  and  the  Christians  wen-  persecuted. 


promised  that  no  harm  would  be  done  to  the  i 
aries  and  their  work  on  account  of  the  French  inva- 
sion. Though  the  mission  in  Laos,  commenced  in 
1876,  formally  owned  in  1883,  and  erected  into  a 
vicariate  Apostolic  on  4  May,  1899,  is  now  separated 
from  Siam,  the  Catholic  missions  have  matte  grew 
progress  during  the  last  thirty-five  years.  while  in 
1875  there  were  in  Siam  11,000  Catholics,  1*  Euro- 
pean and  7  native  priests,  and  30  churches,  there  art 
now  (1911),23.000  Catholics,  42  European  ami  U  na- 
18  catechists,  50  central  stations,  oo 
chapels,  12  Brothers  of  St.  Gabnel  HB 
sisters  (Holv  Infant  Jesus,  St.  Paul  of  Chartres, 
Lovers  of  the  Cross).  50  elementary  schools  with  mer 
3000  pupils,  15  orphanages  with  314  >nmat«,  J  am 
cultural  schools,  1  seminary  with  62  rfudente.  .col 
lege  with  400  bovs.  and  a  ,*n*u>nn<U  wit  IT 220 'girls, 
under  the  juristlict ion  of  Mgr  Rene  Man 
Perros  de  Guewenheim,  titular  Bishop  oi 
appointed  17  Sept-ember,  1909. 

CftHII,  The  KiMglam  of.Surm  ^"J**™^^^ 
Jlr.«r.  Wamte-io.  Siam  (l^ip»i«.  I **•»> •  ,Vu^  p.„uJ.T,  L* 
l„m  ./«  rwum.  Thai       Sun  ^Wilti*.  ISM*.  ' >  j 

I.ai  v»T.  //>«(.  Ofnfrak  <lt  la  9mmM  J"  .W»n»~ 

(3  nth,  Psris,  IBM). 
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sculptor,  b.  at  Diilmen,  7  June, 
<ew  I'ork,  10  July,  1907.  As  a  boy  he 
the  inclination  for  cutting  ornaments  and 
figures  from  wood,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
his  teacher,  who  urged  the  parents  of  the  boy  to  send 
him  to  Miinster,  Westphalia.  At  the  establishment 
of  the  wood  carver,  Friedrich  A.  Ewertz,  Sibbel 
developed  a  genius  for  ecclesiastical  sculpture.  He 
spent  his  leisure  time  in  visiting  the  studio  of  the 
sculptor  Aehtennan,  where  he  acquired  the  art  of 
modelling  in  clay.  In  1873  he  emigrated  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  Here  he  joined  several  other  artists 
from  the  same  workshop,  who  had  established  an 
atelier  for  ecclesiastical  sculpture,  most  lv  in  wood. 
When  this  enterprise  failed,  he  tried  his  hand  at 
secular  sculpture  with  a  certain  Kebisso.  WTien  this 
establishment,  also  failed,  Sibbel  came  to  New  York, 
where  he  established  the  studio  from  which  issued  his 


-his 

many  works.  Here  the  difficult  task  confronted  him 
of  competing  with  the  mechanical  manufacture  of 
pseudo-art  with  which  the  churches  were  being  filled, 
and  which  gave  them  a  stereotyped  and  monotonous 
decoration.  To  emulate  foreign  ecclesiastical  decora- 
tion was  his  aim.  His  first  work  in  New  York  was  a 
lectern,  cast  in  bronze,  for  the  Episcopal  Stewart 
Memorial  Cathedral  in  Garden  City,  Long  Island. 
Here  the  young  artist  broke  loose  from  the  ordinary 
form  by  placing  religious  groups  in  front  of  the  stand. 
Below  the  customary  eagle  with  spread  wings  he 
designed  an  upright  figure  of  the  Saviour  blessing  a 
group  at  His  feet.  The  sermon  desk  proper  he 
adorned  with  a  symbolical  group  of  three  figures, 
typifying  youth,  maturity,  and  age,  listening  to  the 
word  of  God  from  above. 

It  was  not  until  he  furnished  for  the  cathedral  at 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  a  series  of  alto-relievos,  prom- 
inent among  which  was  an  altar  picture  representing 
the  Child  Christ  disputing  with  the  Scribes  in  the 
temple,  that  the  Catholic  churches  began  to  appreciate 
him.  These  and  a  series  of  Stations  of  the  Cross  were 
cast  in  imitation  alabaster,  and  attracted  great 
attention.  Still  more  admirable  was  his  colossal 
statue  of  Archbishop  Feehan  of  Chicago.  His  works 
showed  complete  ematici|>ation  from  the  convention- 
ality of  the  cloister-art  of  modern  times.  His  best- 
known  work  is  the  heroic  and  delicately  wrought 
statue  of  St.  Patrick  in  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  New 
York.  Here  also  are  to  be  found  his  statues  of  St. 
Anselmo,  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  St.  Alphonsus 
Liguori,  and  St.  Bonaventure. 

The  two  heroic  panels,  representing  "Our  Lady 
Comforter  of  the  Afflicted"  and  "The  Death  of  St. 
Joseph",  erecU-d  in  the  Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier 
at  St.  Louis,  are  of  unique  conception.  These  groups, 
each  twelve  feet  high  and  eight  feet  wide,  were  carved 
from  one  block  weighing  nearly  nine  tons.  The  four 
heroic  statues  at  St.  Joseph's  Seminary,  Dunwoodie, 
New  York,  must  be  classed  as  the  final  step  in  his 
emancipation  from  conventionality.  These  figures 
represent  Father  Jogues,  S.J. .the  martyred  apostle 
of  the  Mohawk  Indians;  St.  Roue  of  Lima,  the  first 
canonized  saint  of  the  New  World;  St.  Turibius: 
and  Catherine  Tagawitha,  the  Indian  maiden,  and 
first  convert  of  the  Indian  race.  In  these  statues  the 
art  ist  ventured  on  a  new  path  in  religious  sculpture, 
portraying  typical  American  subjects.  Among  his 
latest  works  was  the  exterior  and  interior  statuary 
decoration  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  in  Pittsburg. 
Among  these  statues  are  represented  the  Apostles 
and  Doctors  of  the  Church,  executed  in  Indian  lime- 
stone. In  the  conception  of  each  statue  there  is  ex- 
pressed a  new  idea.  Most  noteworthy  is  the  marble 
statue  representing  Purgatory.  Here  the  artist  repre- 
sents in  two  figures  a  very  complex  idea.  Out  of  the 
flames  of  torture  then-  rises  a  female  figure,  svmbolical 
of  a  liberated  soul  casting  off  the  veil  of  darkness  and 
beholding  the  light  of  eternal  reward.    Below,  there 


api>ear8  a  still  afflicted  soul,  represented  by  a 
male  figure  imploring  intercession.  Characteristic  of 
Sibbel's  works  is  the  pleasing  tendency  toward  free- 
dom from  conventionality.  They  evince  originality 
of  design,  though  still  in  accord  with  history  and 
tradition.  His  statues  are  pervaded  bv  a  pleasing 
realistic  spirit,  which  gives  to  the  dulf  and  lifeless 
marble  a  form  that  appeals  to  the  heart  and  inspires 
devotion  and  prayer. 

Armin  Sibbel. 


Siberia,  a  Russian  possession  in  Asia  forming  the 
northern  third  of  that  continent;  it  extends  from  the 
Ural  mountains  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  from  the 
coast  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  about  50°  north  latitude 
It  has  an  area  of  4,7S6,730  square  miles  and  in  LS97 
had  5,758,822  inhabitants.    Classified  according  to 
race  its  population  included:  4,659,423  Russians,  29,- 
J77  po,C8>  5424  Germans,  61,279  Finno-Ugriana 
(Mordvinians,  Ostiaks,  Syryenians    etc.),  476,139 
Turko-Tatars    (Tatars,    Yakut*,  Kasakkirghizes), 
288,589  Bunats,  11,931  Samoyedes,  66,26!)  Tungusos, 
31,057  Palffio- Asiatics,  or  Hvperboreans  (Yukaghirs 
Tchuktchis,  Ghilyaks,  etc.),  41,112  Chinese,  25,966 
Koreans.    According  to  religion  the  population  was 
estimated  later  thus:  5,201,250  Orthodox  Greeks, 
227,720  Raskolniks,  32,530  Catholics,  13,370  Protes- 
tants, 30,550  Jews,  1,068,800  Mohammedans,  224,- 
000  Buddhists,  etc.    At  the  beginning  of  the  year 

1909  the  population  was  estimated  to  number  about 
7,878;500  persons.  For  purposes  of  administration 
Siberia  is  divided  into  four  governments  and  six 
departments. 

The  Siberian  Catholics  belong  to  the  Archdiocese  of 
Mohileff;  according  to  the  Mohileff  year-book  for 

1910  they  number  almost  74,000.    They  are  largely 
Poles  or  the  descendants  of  Poles  and  Ruthenians  who 
were  banished  to  Siberia  on  account  of  their  religion; 
this  was  especially  the  case  when  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  I  sought  in  1827-39  to  convert  the  Uniat 
Ruthenians  and  Lithuanians  by  force  to  the  Or- 
thodox Church,  and  when  thousands  of  Catholics 
and  several  hundred  priests  were  deported  to  Siberia 
after  the  Polish  revolt  of  1863.    Great  difficulties  are 
connected  with  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Catholics 
on  account  of  the  Bmall  number  or  priests  and  the 
great  extent  of  territory  which  the  priests  must 
traverse.    Very  often  the  priests  are  obliged  to  lead 
a  real  nomad  life  in  order  to  be  able  to  visit  the  mem- 
bers of  their  flock  at  least  once  a  year.    When  a 
priest  leaves  his  presbytery  at  Easter  he  often  does 
not  return  from  his  pastoral  tour  until  Easter  of  the 
next  year.    The  priests  often  break  down  under  the 
burden  of  their  toil,  although  they  receive  relatively 
good  support  from  the  Government  which  grants  them 
600  roubles,  30  dessiatines  (81  acres)  of  land,  and 
refunds  the  expenses  of  their  journeys.    On  account 
of  the  great  distances  a  canonical  visitation  of  the 
churches  of  Siberia  by  a  Catholic  bishop  was  not 
possible  until  in  1909,  when  Bishop  Johannes  Cieplak, 
coadjutor  of  Mohileff,  traversed  all  Siberia  and 
Saghalian.    In  addition  to  this  canonical  visitation 
interest  in  the  Church  among  Catholics  has  been 
greatly  quickened  by  the  missions  held  bv  the 
Redcmptorists  in  1908,  by  permission  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  all  towns  where  there  were  Catholic  com- 
munities; Catholics  came  to  these  services  from  great 
distances.    An  actual  organization  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical administration  for  the  Catholics  of  Siberia  will 
only  be  possible  when  an  independent  diocese  is 
established  for  Siberia  with  its  see  at  Irkutsk  or 
Tomsk.    This  is  what  the  Holy  See  desires  to  do 
but  the  plan  will  probably  not  be  carried  out  soon 
on  account  of  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  Government 
towards  the  Catholic  Church.    During  the  seventh 
decade  of  the  last  century  the  Catholics  had  the  use 
of  only  five  churches  while  now  according  to  the 
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year-book  for  MohilefT  of  1910  there  are  in  Siberia, 
including  Omsk  that,  geographically  belongs  to 
Siberia  but  in  assigned  by  the  Russian  government 
to  Central  Asia,  27  Catholic  priests,  73,800  Catho- 
lics, 7  parishes  with  as  many  pariah  churches,  15 
dependent  communit  ics,  and  2 1  chattels.  The  parishes 
are:  Irkutsk.  Krasnoyarsk,  Omsk,  Tchita,  Tobolsk, 
Tomsk,  Vladivostok. 

tory  until  a  late  era.  When  aniTwhence  th%  original 
inhabitants  migrated  to  theiri»resent  homes  cannot  be 

polar  circle  from  the  beginning  untihaow  have  been 
tribes  barely  subsisting  by  hunting,  the  nomadic 
tribes  of  herdsmen  who  probably  emigrated  from  Cen- 
tral Asia  to  Siberia,  have  gradually  risen  to  a  some- 
what higher  level  of  civilization.  In  some  tribes,-  as 
the  Yakuts,  the  memory  of  the  migration  from  the 
south  still  exists.  During  the  great  migrations  from 
Central  Asia  the  tribes  living  on  the  plateau  of  Asia 
were  generally  drawn  into  the  movement  and  became 
incorftorated  into  the  empires  of  nomads  that  arose  in 
the  course  of  centuries.  The  tribes  in  north-western 
Siberia  also,  that  are  grouped  together  as  Ugrians, 
generally  shared  this  fate.  When  in  the  thirteenth 
century  the  Mongols  of  Central  Asia  advanced  as  con- 
querors towards  the  west  they  overthrew  the  peoples 
of  western  Siberia  also.  After  the  fall  of  the  Mongo- 
lian empire  these  tribes  belonged  to  the  Mongolian 
Kingdom  of  Kiptchak  that  included  besides  western 
Siberia  the  lowlands  of  Kastern  Russia  and  the  step- 
pes as  far  as  the  Sea  of  Aral  and  the  Caspian.  West- 
ern Europe  came  first  into  connexion  with  the  Ugrian 
tribes  by  the  trade  in  skins  which  adventurous  mer- 
chants of  the  Russian  city  of  Novgorod  carried  on  as 
early  as  the  twelfth  century  with  the  tribes  east  of  the 
Ural  and  on  the  borders  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  These 
commercial  relations  led  to  the  establishment  of  per- 
manent agencies  in  western  Siberia  by  the  merchants 
of  Novgorod.  These  agencies  were  maintained  dur- 
ing the  domination  of  the  Mongols,  so  that  the  con- 
nexion of  western  Russia  with  the  Ugrians  was  not 
interrupted  even  then. 

At  the  fall  of  the  Kingdom  of  Kiptchak.  which  Ti- 
mur  brought  under  his  control,  the  leaders  of  the 
hordes  of  Noguian  Tatars  began  to  found  small  prin- 
cipalities in  the  country  of  the  Ugrians.  The  most, 
powerful  of  these  rulers  was  On.  living  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifteenth  century,  who  opposed  the  Nov- 
gorndians.  His  son  Taibuga  drove  tne  Novgorodians 
entirely  from  the  count ry  and  founded  a  small  king- 
dom the  capital  of  which  was  near  the  present  Tyumen. 
Weakened  by  wars  with  the  neighbouring  tribes  of 
Ostiaks,  Voguls,  Kirghizes,  and  the  Mongolian  ruler 
of  Kazen,  this  kingdom  was  obliged  to  pav  tribute  in 
1405  to  Russia,  which  had  now  made  its  appearance  as 
a  new  power  in  eastern  Europe.  The  Russian  grand 
duke,  Ivan  III  ( 1 402-1 505 \  who  had  conquered  Nov- 
gorod in  1478,  took  up  the  old  claims  of  this  commer- 
cial city  to  the  sovereignty  of  western  Siberia  and 
soon  Itegan  to  transform  them  into  reality.  Inl499 
the  territory  along  the  lower  course  of  the  River  Obi 
was  taken.  This  caused  the  Tatar  khan  to  transfer 
his  capital  from  Tyumen  to  the  Tobol  River,  where  he 
built  the  city  of  Isker  or  Sibir.  In  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century  (about  1503)  a  lrsl«-ke  called  Ko- 
zum,  or  Kutchum,  seized  Sibir.  took  the  title  of  Em- 
peror of  Sil>eria,  and  soon  entered  on  a  plan  of  con- 
quest. Be  advanced  across  the  I'ral,  devastating 
and  plundering  as  he  went,  towards  Perm,  where  the 
Russian  family  of  Stroganoff  had  brought  the  entire 
Siberian  trade  under  their  control  in  order  to  play 
off  one  enemy  against  the  other.  Stroganoff  took 
into  his  p!iy  the  Cossacks  of  the  Volga,  who  had  re- 
peatedly made  marauding  expeditions  towards  Perm. 
A  horde  of  :il«.iit  7<X10  Cossacks  under  the  command 
of  the  1  let  man  Vermak  and  in  the  pay  of  theStroganoff 


family,  undertook  an  expedition  into  Siberia.  In  1580 
Ycrmak  carried  Tyumen  by  storm,  in  1581  he  ad- 
vanced to  the  mouth  of  the  Toltol  River,  and  in  Octo- 
ber of  that  year  completely  defeated  Kutchum 's  army 
on  the  Tchuvachenberg  near  the  present  city  of  To- 
bolsk.   On  20  October  Ycrmak  entered  the  city  of 


As  Ycrmak  received  no  further  aid  either  from  the 
Stroganoff  family  or  from  the  Cossacks  still  living  on 
the  \  olga,  he  turned  to  the  Russian  tsar,  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible, and  did  homage  to  him  as  the  ruler  of  the  new 
Siberian  empire,    \cl  Russia  gave  him  very  little 
help,  and  after  a  time  Sibir  was  lost,    In  1584  Ycr- 
mak himself  was  killed  in  an  ambush  that  the  Tatars 
had  set  for  him.    Soon,  however,  the  knowledge  that 
here  in  the  east  there  was  a  wide  field  for  conquest 
made  headway  in  Russia.    The  Russians  perceived, 
moreover,  that  this  country  gave  an  opportunity  to 
empkiy  usefully  the  restless  Cossacks,  and  the  "con- 
quests in  Siberia  were  resumed.    In  1588  Sibir  was 
taken  again  and  in  1589  Kutchuk  Khan  who  had  ruled 
in  the  south  was  driven  to  the  northern  slope  of  Asia. 
In  order  to  give  permanence  to  the  conquest  of  the 
new  territory  large  numbers  of  Cossacks  and  soldiers 
of  the  body-guard  were  constantly  dispatched  to  Si- 
beria; these  advanced  along  the  large  rivers  towards 
the  east  and  established  permanent  settlements  as 
props  of  the  Russian  supremacy.    The  Government 
soon  began  also  to  establish  Russian  peasants  in  these 
regions.    As  early  as  1590  nearly  thirty  peasant  fam- 
ilies were  aided  to  migrate  to  Siberia;  in  1593  the  first 
exiles  were  deported  from  Uglitch  to  Siberia.  Slowly 
but  steadily  the  Russians  pushed  towards  the  east.  In 
1032  Yakutsk  on  the  Lena  was  founded;  in  1643  the 
first  Cossacks  advanced  to  the  upper  Amur  and  de- 
scended along  it  to  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk.    In  1044  the 
fortress  Nizhne-Kolymsk  was  built  where  the  Kolyma 
flown  into  the  Arctic  Oeean.    In  1052  Irkutsk  was 
founded  and  the  territory  around  Lake  Baikal  was 
brought  under  Russian  supremacy.    The  aboriginal 
tribes  with  which  the  Russians  came  into  contact  fre- 
quently fought  them  courageously,  opposing  cmic- 
cially  the  exactment  of  the  tribute  in  pelts,  but  their 
small  numbers  and  the  Eurottean  arms  of  the  Cos- 
sacks lca<  I  to  their  defeat.    Along  with  their  care  for 
the  extension  and  security  of  the  boundaries  the  Rus- 
sians combined  care  for  the  economic  development  of 
the  newly-won  regions.    Whole  caravans  of  country 
people  and  women  intended  for  the  Cossacks  were  sent 
to  Siberia  at  government  expense  to  promote  agricul- 
ture and  to  accustom  the  Cossacks  to  a  settled  mode 
of  life;  this  was  accompanied  by  concessions  in  the 
payment  of  taxes.    The  m  igration  of  peasants  to  .Si- 
beria was  encouraged  by  releasing  t  hose  who _  w  rn| 
from  the  yoke  of  serfdom.    Consequently  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  were  idrcady 
2.'«),000  Russians  in  Siberia.    In  1021  the 
eparchy  was  established  for  the  religious  ; 
needs  of  the  settlers  and  for  i 
the  natives.  ....    m  naat, 

The  Russians  came  into  contact  with  the  Chine* 
for  the  first  time  in  the  districts  along  the  Amur 
River.  Although  in  10S9  the  Russians  were  forced I  m 
n>store  their  conquests  on  the  upper  Amui 
Chinese,  the  relations  between  the  two 
in  general,  friendly.  In  1728-9  the  two 
made  the  first  settlement  of  their  Itoundanes.  1  o  pro- 
tect the  southern  border  against  the  incursions  of  t 
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order  thus  establi.-»iii-«j 
ment  to  take  up  the  scientific  exploration  o f  the ^  n  r 
mous  region,  the  greater  part  of  which  w* giUC 
unknown,  ^tS^^S^ 
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Bering .during  the  years  1733-43,  in  which  distin- 

Kished  scholars  from  all  parts  of  Europe  took  part, 
ring  himself  proved  the  connexion  of  the  Pacific  and 
Arctic  Oceans  by  Bering  Strait;  as  early  as  1048  the 
Cossack  Dejneff  had  discovered  this  strait  and  had  an- 
nounced his  discovery,  but  the  fact  had  been  forgot- 
ten. Tne  oconomic  development  of  the  countr>'  was 
aided  by  the  discovery  in  1723  of  rich  mineral  treas- 
ures in  the  Altai  mountains.  From  1754  the  Russian 
Government  began  the  systematic  exiling  of  convicts 
and  prisoners  of  war  to  Siberia,  where  thev  were  part  I  v 
settled  on  the  land  and  partly  employed  in  the  mines. 
The  colonizing  of  free  peasants  was  also  taken  up 
again  systematically.  Consequently  by  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century  the  Russian  population  of  Siberia 
was  about  1,500,000  persons. 

In  the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  Russian  supremacy  over  the  nomadic  Kir- 
ghiz tribes  living  on  the  south-western  steppes  was 
strengthened,  and  important  settlements  were  estab- 
lished (1824  Koktchtaff,  1829  Akmolinsk).    The  dis- 
covery in  1849  of  the  estuary  of  the  Amur  River  by  a 
Russian  ship  led  to  a  renewed  strengthening  of  the 
Russian  settlements  along  the  Amur;  this  impulse  was 
powerfully  aided  by  the  desire  to  have  a  large  stretch 
of  coast  along  an  ocean.    In  1849  the  Russian  flag  was 
hoisted  without  opposition  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amur; 
in  1851  a  bay  near  the  coast  of  Korea  was  occupied, 
and  here  later  Vladivostok  was  built,  in  1854  a  fleet 
under  Count  Nikolai  Muravieff  Amurski  was  sent 
from  the  upper  Amur  to  its  mouth  and  the  post  of 
Nikolaicvsk  was  more  strongly  fortified.    The  Chi- 
nese Government  indeed  made  a  complaint,  but  as 
it  could  not  venture  to  go  to  war  it  acknowledged, 
in  the  Treaty  of  Pekin,  2  November,  1800,  Rus- 
sia s  right  to  the  Amur  and  the  entire  basin  of 
the  l"ssuri  River,  together  with  all  the  coast  down 
to  Korea.    As  by  the  founding  of  Vladivostok  a 
port  nearly  free  from  ice  was  secured,  Russian  ad- 
vance ceased  for  some  time.    In  the  interior  of 
Siberia  there  was  a  great  increase  of  the  coloniz- 
ing movement  in  the  nineteenth  century;  from  the 
thirties  on  especially  there  was  a  great  number  of 
exiles.    Numerous    Decembrists,    Lithuanians,  and 
Ruthcnians,  who  had  opposed  the  forcible  union  with 
the  Orthodox  Church,  and  Poles  who  had  joined  in  the 
revolt,  were  banished  to  Siberia.    The  importance  of 
exile  as  a  factor  in  colonizing  was  lessened  bv  the  fact 
that  the  exiles  were  not  permitted  to  settle* on  inde- 
pendent estates  but  were  obliged  to  live  in  small  towns 
already  established.    Moreover  a  large  part  of  the 
exiles  were  exhausted  in  mind  and  body  by  their  pre- 
vious terrible  sufferings  in  the  Russian  prisons  and  by 
t  he  long  and  severe  transportat  ion  to  Siberia.  Conse- 
quent ly  it  was  of  much  more  importance  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  that  a  constantly  increasing 
stream  of  free  peasants  migrated  from  the  most  widely 
differing  parts  of  Russia  to  Siberia,  especially  after 
the  suppression  of  serfdom  in  Russia  in  1861  This 
migration  has  continued  in  undiminished  numbers  up 
to  the  present  time;  it  has  been  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  hiw  of  1889  by  which  every  Russian  emigrant  who 
has  received  the  permission  of  the  Government  to  go 
is  granted  15  deMudinen  (10  >^  acres)  of  farming  land 
as  his  own  property,  besides  three  years  without  taxes 
an;'.,.".nt'  •vFars  rc'«we  from  military  duty 

W  hi  e  the  European  population  has  rapidly  in- 
creased, the  native  population  has  constantly  de- 

S s,  ii    ?"*  \he  caU9(>s  for  this  dw|inf>.  outride  of 

the  small  natural  increase  of  the  aborigines,  are  such 
dMMSM  as  small-pox  and  typhus  that  have  been  in- 
troduced by  Europeans,  the  injury  done  by  brandy, 
t  he  decline  of  the  tU  and  the  steady  advance  of  the 
guana  peasant.  The  construction  of  the  grea t<£ 
riZl  in'te*  KWh,Ch  w"  in  1891  and  coin- 

fl  n  ~        ■    ,'     .  op°"<,d  ,mrT>cnsc  possibilities  for 
the  economir  development  „f  the  country  and  has  en- 
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hittBfi!  tor  °ve™me  r^ly  the  injuries  caused 
by  the  defeat  of  Russia  in  the  war  against  Japan  dur- 
ing the  years  1904-5  The  intellectual  life  of  Siberia 
has  also  been  gradually  raised,  a  result,  brought  about 
parth  by  the  large  number  of  educated  exiles.  A  fur- 
ther aid  has  been  the  establishment  of  a  university  at 
Tomsk  in  1888,  of  a  high-school  for  Eastern  Siberia 
Vladivostok  in  1899,  of  a  polytechnic  in  1900,  Lnda 
high-school  for  women  in  1907,  both  the  last  named 
2'™^  at  Tomsk.  The  very  decided  lim- 
itation of  the  exile  of  convict*  which  will  soon  be  fol- 
towad  by  the  revocation  of  the  law  of  exile,  will  con- 
nbute  greatly  to  the  elevation  of  the  moral  level  of 
the  |>opulation  of  Siberia. 

?"1W|SDT;  Thr  Ve*  Siberia  (London.  l.KOttV  Krvv.v  Siberia 

aSStl  jlBP1  Ati^ic  (Louden,  1WO);  mZJbow 

Sibtruche  Bibttographi*  (St.  Prtereburir  :„  t.  ' 0W' 

VrvTvcn  Sixteen  Ymr.  ,„  Siberia  (Undon,  1905);  Hevn,vu 
Itcxtrlmrht,   tiber   S,h,r,rn   „„„   Herber,tein    fc„   Ida  llwm'- 

SVdnt„ne» I  Und  bordvtMnwuolri  (Je.m.  1909): '  TaV  «r«»£ 
Siberia:  Along  the  Truni-^brrian  Railway  (Nrw  York  wST 
Cnm.v  A  Journey  in  Southern  Siberia  (London,  1910  •  Av  ,v»J 
uovt.Jehann  Geary  (,wj Der  MM'oESEZ 

Joseph  Lins. 

Sibour,  MARiE-DoMiNiQrjE-AnnusTE,  b.  at  Saint- 
Iaul-Trois-Ch&teaux  (DrAme,  France),  4  August 
1/92;  d.  in  Pans,  3  January,  1857.   After  his  ordinal 
tion  to  the  priesthood  at  Rome  in  1818,  he  was 
assigned  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Paris.  lie  was  named 
canon  of  the  ca- 
thedral of  Ntmes 
in   1822,  became 
favourably  known 
as  a  preacher,  and 
contributed  to 
"L'Avenir".  In 
1837,  during  a  va- 
cancy,  he  was 
chosen  adminis- 
trator of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Ntmes,  and 
two  years  later 
was  raised  to  the 
episcopal  See  of 
Digne.     His  ad- 
ministration was 
marked  by  his  en- 
couragement of  ec~ 
clesiasticalstudies, 
a  practical  desire 
to  increase  the  im- 
portance  of  the 
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functions  exercised  by  his  cathedral  chapter,  and  a  faith- 
ful observance  of  canonical  forms  in  ecclesiastical  t  rials. 
The  same  principles  actuated  him  in  his  rule  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Paris,  to  which  he  was  called  largely 
because  of  his  prompt  adhesion  to  the  new  govern- 
ment after  the  Revolution  of  1848.  He  held  in  1849 
a  provincial  council  in  Paris,  and  in  1850  a  diocesan 
synod.  In  1853  he  officiated  at  the  marriage  of 
Napoleon  III,  who  had  named  him  senator  the  pre- 
vious year.  Although  in  his  answer  to  Pius  IX  ho 
declared  the  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception 
inopportune,  he  was  present  at  the  promulgation  of 
the  Decree  and  shortly  afterwards  solemnly  published 
it  in  his  own  diocese.  The  benevolent  co-operation 
of  the  imperial  government  enabled  him  to  provide 
for  the  needs  of  the  |>oor  churches  in  his  diocese  and 
to  organize  several  new  parishes.  He  also  aimed  at 
introducing  the  Roman  Rite  in  Paris  and  was  pro- 
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greasing  favourably  in  this  direction  when  he  was 
killed  by  an  interdicted  priest  named  Verger. 

L'tpUeouat  /raneau.  I  SO  t- IMS  (I'urui.  I«.W7>.  21.^-16:  460-4)1. 
w.jim;  M'  <  '  v>'fhly.  Hittoru  of  Ou  Catholic  Church  in  tht  A't'iw- 
Ucnth  Century,  I  {2nd  ed.,  DubUn.  1910),  63.  £311.  241.  243-1. 

N.  A.  Weber. 


Sibylline  Oracles  is  the  name  given  to  certain  col- 
lections of  supposed  prophecies,  emanating  from  the 
sibyls  or  divinely  inspired  seercases,  which  were  widely 
circulated  in  antiquity.  The  derivation  and  meaning 
of  the  name  Sibyl  are  still  subjects  of  controversy 
among  antiquarians.  While  the  earlier  writers  (Eu- 
ripides, Aristophanes,  Plato)  refer  invariably  to  "the 
sibyl",  later  authors  speak  of  many  and  designate  the 
different  places  where  they  were  said  to  dwell.  Thus 
Varro,  quoted  by  Lactantius  (Div.  Instit.,  L,  vi)  enu- 
merates ten  sibyls:  the  Persian,  the  Libyan,  the  Del- 
phian, the  Cimmerian,  the  Erythnran,  the  Samarian, 
the  Cunuean,  and  those  of  the  Hellespont,  of  Phrygia, 
and  of  Tibur.  The  Sibyls  most  highly  venerated  in  Rome 
were  those  of  Cum*  and  Erythnea.  In  pagan  times 
the  oracles  and  predictions  ascribed  to  the  sibyls  were 
carefully  collected  and  jealously  guarded  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Jupiter  Capitolinus,  and  were  consulted  only  in 
times  of  grave  crises.  Because  of  the  vogue  enjoyed 
by  these  heathen  oracles  and  because  of  the  influence 
they  had  in  shaping  the  religious  views  of  the  j>eriod, 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  in  Alexandria,  during  the  second 
century  b.  c.  composed  verses  in  the  same  form,  at- 
tributing them  to  the  sibyls,  and  circulated  them 
among  the  pagans  as  a  means  of  diffusing  Judaistic 
doctrines  and  teaching.  This  custom  was  continued 
down  into  Christian  times,  and  was  borrowed  by  some 
Christians  so  that  in  the  second  or  third  century,  a 
new  class  of  oracles  emanating  from  Christian  sources 
came  into  being.  Hence  the  Sibylline  Oracles  can  be 
classed  as  Pagan,  Jewish,  or  Christian.  In  manv 
cases,  however,  the  Christians  merely  revised  or  inter- 
polated the  Jewish  documents,  and  thus  we  have  two 
classes  of  Christian  Oracles,  those  adopted  from  Jew- 
ish sources  and  those  entirely  written  by  Christians. 
Much  difficulty  is  experienced  in  determining  exactly 
how  much  of  what  remains  is  Christian  and  how  much 
Jewish.  Christianity  and  Judaism  coincided  on  so 
many  points  that  the  Christians  could  accept  without 
modification  much  that  had  come  from  Jewish  pens. 
It  MOM  clear,  however,  that  the  Christian  Oracles 
and  those  revised  from  Jewish  sources  all  emanated 
from  the  same  circle  and  were  intended  to  aid  in  the 
diffusion  of  Christianity.  The  Sibyls  are  quoted  fre- 
quently by  the  early  Fathers  and  Christian  writers, 
Justin,  Athcnagoraa,  Theophilus,  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria, Lactantius,  Augustine  etc.  Through  the  de- 
cline and  disappearance  of  paganism,  however,  interest 
in  them  gradually  diminished  and  they  ceased  to  be 
widely  read  or  circulated,  though  they  were  known 
and  used  during  the  Middle  Ages  in  both  the  East  and 
the  West. 

Large  collections  of  these  Jewish  and  Christian 
oracles  are  still  in  existence.  In  1545  XvstusBetule- 
lus  (Sixtus  Birken)  published  an  edition  of  eight  books 
of  oracles  with  a  preface  dating  from  |>erhaps  the  Bixth 
century  a.  o.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last  century 
Cardinal  Mai  discovered  four  other  books,  which 
were  not  a  continuation  of  the  eight  previously 
printed,  but  an  independent  collection.  These  are 
numbered  XI,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  in  later  editions. 
Alexandre  published  a  valuable  edition  with  a  Latin 
translation  i  Paris,  1841-5*5),  and  a  new  and  revised 
edition  appeared  from  the  t>en  of  Gcffcken  (I*ipzig. 
l'.Hri'i  us  <me  of  the  volumes  in  the  Berlin  Corpus.  In 
addition  to  the  l>onks  already  enumerated  several 
inraaentfl  «>f  oracles  taken  from  the  works  of  The- 
ophilus an. |  Lactantius  are  printed  in  the  later 
editions. 

In  form  the  PaKan.  Christian,  and  Jewish  Orach* 
arc  alike.    They  all  puriHirt  to  be  the  work  of  the 


sibyls,  and  are  expressed  in  hexameter  verses  in  the 
so-called  Homeric  dialect.  The  contents  are  of  the 
most  varied  character  and  for  the  most  part  contain 
references  to  peoples,  kingdoms,  cities,  rulers,  tem- 
ples etc.  It  is  futile  to  attempt  to  find  any  order  in 
the  plan  which  governed  their  composition.  The 
perplexity  occasioned  by  the  frequent  change  of  theme 
can  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition  that 
they  circulated  privately,  as  tin-  Roman  Govern- 
ment tolerated  only  the  official  collection,  and  that 
their  present  arrangement  represents  the  caprice  of 
different  owners  or  collectors  who  brought  them  to- 
gether from  various  sources.  There  is  in  some  of  the 
books  a  general  theme,  which  can  be  followed  only 
with  difficulty.  Though  there  are  occasionally  versus 
which  are  truly  poetical  and  sublime,  the  general 
character  of  the  Sibylline  Oracles  is  mediocre.  The  or- 
der in  which  the  books  are  enumerated  does  not  rep- 
resent their  relative  antiquity,  nor  has  the  most 
searching  criticism  been  able  accurately  to  determine 
how  much  is  Christian  and  how  much  Jewish. 

Book  IV  is  generally  considered  to  embody  the  old- 
est portions  of  the  oracles,  and  while  many  of  the 
older  critics  saw  in  it  elements  which  were  considered 
to  be  Christian,  it  is  now  looked  on  as  completely  Jew- 
ish. Book  V  has  given  rise  to  many  divergent  opin- 
ions, some  claiming  it  as  Jewish,  others  as  the  wore  of 
a  Christian  Jew,  and  others  as  being  largely  interpo- 
lated by  a  Christian.  It  contains  so  little  that  can 
be  considered  Christian  that  it  can  safely  be  set  down 
as  Jewish.  Books  VI  and  VII  are  admittedly  of 
Christian  origin.  Some  authors  (Mendelssohn,  Alex- 
andre, Geffckcn)  describe  Book  VI  as  an  heretical 
hymn,  but  this  contention  has  no  evidence  in  its  fa- 
vour. It  dates  most  probably  from  the  third  cen- 
tury. Books  I  and  II  are  regarded  as  aChristian 
revision  of  a  Jewish  original.  Book  VIII  offers  pecu- 
liar difficulties;  the  first  216  verses  are  most  likely 
the  work  of  a  second  century  Jew,  while  the  latter 
part  (verses  217-500)  beginning  with  an  acrostic  on 
the  symbolical  Christian  word  Icthu*  is  undoubtedly 
Christian,  and  dates  most  probably  from  the  third 
century.  In  the  form  in  which  they  are  now  found 
the  other  four  bookB  are  probablv  the  work  of  Chris- 
tian authors.  BookB  XII  and  XIII  are  from  the 
same  pen,  XII  being  a  revision  of  a  Jewish  original. 
Book  XI  might  have  been  written  either  by  a  Chris- 
tian or  a  Jew  in  the  third  century,  and  Book  XIV  of 
the  same  doubtful  provenence  dates  from  the  foiirtn 
century.  The  general  conclusion  is  that  Books  VI, 
VII,  and  XIII  and  the  latter  part  of  Book :  VII 1  ^ 
wholly  Christian.  Books  I,  if,  XL  3UIt3Dffl,Wj 
XIV  receive.!  their  present  form  from  a  Christian. 
The  peculiar  Christian  circle  in  which  these  compoi- 
tions  originated  cannot  be  determined,  neither  can  n 
be  asserted  what  motive  prompted  their  composition 
except  as  a  means  of  Christian  propaganda. 

GtfffllM.  Kompoeilion  u.  RnlM.huy.TcU  Her  OeacuU  SgjJM- 
(Uip««.  1902);   Hahsack,  fi««A.  Atr  oltchrut.  Lttt.  < '''J/,* 
lWWO,  Pi.  u.  5S1-89;   II.  pt.  ii.  I**-**: 
Owh.  derallkirch.  Litt.,  II  (1902-3),  S51.  «M:  Sea**"-  " 
<U.juH.  VoUe..  Ill  (Uipfe  1910).  }  ^ 

Sicard,  Bishop  of  Cremona  (Italy!  in  the  ttjg 
century,  a  member  of  one  of  the  principal  _ fanui.es 
of  that  city.  d.  1215.  After  having  P"™™/^ 
studies  in  different  cities,  he  was  made  suMearon  w 
Lucius  III  in  1182,  aft.T  which  he J^u™«l  w  h« 
native  city,  and  was  ordained  priest  b> 
Bishop  of  Cremona  whose  «w<^r  *  *  „*|  with 
11X5.    During  his  lifetime  he  was  .  pu. 

many  important  missions  by  the  Holy  *%ggfi. 
loved  the  confidence  of  the  Emperor  trnv' 
le  was  famed  as  an  historian,  canonist.  ^ 
.mist.    His  "Chronicon"  cot.taming  a  « |J 
cunt  of  the  history  of  the  world  down  to  "r^j 
valuable  because  of  the  light  it  tlirows  on  tnt  uruss" 
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of  Fmlenck  I.  He  also  composed  an  important  work 
on  ti,e  liturgy,  "Mitralc,  seu  de  officii*  wclcsiasticis 
summa  in  Dine  books;  and  a  "Summa  Canonum". 
or  handbook  of  canon  law,  based  on  the  so-called 
Decretum  Gelasianum". 

Miu.ne,  P.  /..,  CCXIIIj  MtnUTosi.  Rrrum  Hal.  Script  VII- 
we  W  attend  s .  DrufchlanH.  QwhieM^urlUn,  II ?  315-271 
"•n  Cremona  (hunigsbcrs.  1KH1). 

Patrick  J.  Healy. 


->  »  titular  see  in  Africa  Procon- 
sulans,  suffragan  of  Carthage.    Sicca  was  an  ancient 
important  town  in  the  kingdom  of  Numidia,  verv 
probably  of  Phoenician  origint  on  the  Bagnulas,  on 
the  road  from  Carthage  to  Hippo  Regius  and  from 
Musti  to  Cirta.    It  got  ita  name  from  a  celebrated 
temple  of  Venus.    It  was  to  Sicca,  after  the  first 
Puruc  War.  that  the  Carthaginians  sent  the  Mer- 
cenaries whose  discontent  they  feared.  Included 
later  in  the  proconsulate  it  received  from  Augustus 
the  title  of  colony.    It  had  moreover  been  colonized 
by  the  Sittians  of  Cirta,  whence  the  name  Colonia 
Cirta  Nova  and  Colonia  Julia  Veneria  Cirta  Nova 
Iulia-  it  is  sometimes  even  called  simply  Cirta 
Arnobius  taught  rhetoric  there  under  Diocletian. 
Six  of  its  bishops  are  known :  Castus,  at  the  Council 
of  Carthage,  255;  Patritius  in  349;  Fortunatianus 
mentioned  in  407,  present  in  411  at  a  conference  of 
Carthage  and  spoken  of  by  St.  Augustine,  "Re- 
tractationcs"  XLI;  Urbanus  in  418,  mentioned  in 
429  by  St.  Augustine,  "Epist."  ecxxix;  Paul  towards 
480;  Candidus  in  646.    The  town  commanding  the 
principal  natural  roads  leading  from  Algeria  to 
Tunis  preserved  a  great  strategic  importance  till 
the  French  occupation;  the  Arabs  called  it  Shikka 
Benar,  or  Shak  Banaria,  but  it  is  better  known  as 
Le  Kef  (rock).    It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  civil  "con- 
trdle"  in  Tunis,  contains  6000  inhabitants,  and  iB 
connected  with  Tunis  by  a  railroad.    Its  only  in- 
teresting monuments  are  two  mosques  and*  the 
fortress.    Among  the  Roman  ruins  are  baths,  cis- 
terns, the  remains  of  a  temple  (of  Augustus?);  some 
of  the  inscriptions  discovered  are  Christian;  the 
most  curious  ruins  arc  however  those  of  the  Basilica 
Kasr  el-Ghoul,  VttH  feet  by  52  feet  ending  in  an 
apse;  the  flooring  was  in  mosaics;  the  baptistery  of 
Dar  cl-Djir;    a  monastery  below  Ain  Hadjima; 
and  especially  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  of  Dar 
el-Kous,  of  which  the  narthex  is  at  present  used  as  a 
church:  it  measures  139?}  feet  by54Ji,  the  naves  are 
roofless,  but  the  apse  is  intact. 

Smith.  Did  o/Grttt  and  Roman  Grog.  ».  v.:  MCllek,  Sota 
.  l'»<""V.  Pjj.  Didoi    I,  640;    TocuriTE.  Gtog.  de  VAfru,ue 
chrfhmnr      I'roronnulairr     (Renm-n,     1892).    241-6;  Diehl. 
I.  AJrtqur  byianlin*  (I'aria.  1890).  paaaim. 
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grated  by  the  configurnt  ion  of  the  place,  existed  in  the 
tune  of  Abraham  is  doubted  by  a  few  who  think  it 
is  referred  to  m  Gen.,  xii,  6,  by  anticipation;  but  there 
can  be  no  question  touching  its  exigence  in  Jacob's 

itfrl  (LMni*  XXxi,\  ,8'  19)'  k  Ls  c«rtainly  mentioned 
m  the  EI-Amarna  letters  (letter  289),  and  is  probably 
the  Sakania  of  the  old  Egyptian  traveller  Mohar 
(fourteenth  century  b  c  ;  Miifler,  "  Asicn  u.  Eurup.", 
p.  394,  Leipzig,  1893).  Ow,ng  to  its  central  position 
no  less  than  to  the  presence  in  the  neighbourhood  ol 
places  hallowed  by  the  memory  of  Abraham  (Gen., 
xn,  6,  7;  xxxry,  5),  Jacob  (Gen.,  xxxiii,  18-19;  xxxiv 
2,  etc.  ,  and  Joseph  (Jos.,  xxiv,  32).  the  city  was  des- 
tined to  play  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 

iTSlii   thvF  lt  m?  th&h  afu'r  Leon's  death, 
AbimekH<h,  his  son  by  a  S.chemite  concubine,  was 
made  king  (Judges,  ix,  1-6);  but  the  city  having, 
three  years  later  risen  in  rebellion,  Abimeleeh  took  it 
utterly  destroyed  it,  and  burnt  the  temple  of  Baal- 
benth  where  the  people  had  fled  for  safety.  When  and 
by  whom  the  city  was  rebuilt  is  not  known:  at  any 
rate  Sichem  was  the  place  appointed,  after  Solomon's 
death  for  the  meeting  of  the  people  of  Israel  and  the 
investiture  of  Roboam;  the  meeting  ended  in  the 
secession  of  the  ten  northern  tribes,  and  Sichem, 
fort  ified  by  Jeroboam,  became  for  a  while  the  capital 
of  the  new  kingdom  (III  Kings,  xii,  1;  xiv,  17;  II 
Par.,  x,  1)    W  hen  the  kings  oflsrael  moved  first  to 
Thcrsa,  and  later  on  to  Samaria,  Sichem  lost  its  im- 
portance, and  we  do  not  hear  of  it  until  after  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem  (587  B.  c;  Jer.,  xii,  5).  The  events  con- 
nected with  the  restoration  were  to  bring  it  again 
into  prominence.   When,  on  his  second  visit  to  Jeru- 
salem, Nehemias  expelled  the  grandson  of  the  high 
priest  E  lashib  (proUly  the  Manassc  of  Josephus, 
Antiq.  ,  XI,  vii,  viii),  who  refused  to  separate  from 
his  alien  wife,  Sanaballafs  daughter,  and  with  him 

u  m^  8'  Pn08tB  and  •aymen,  who  sided  with 
the  rebel,  these  betook  themselves  to  Sichem;  a 


Sichem  (A.  V.  Shechem),  an  Israelite  city  in  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  the  first  capital  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Israel.   Its  iKjsition  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  Bible: 
it  lay  north  of  Bethal  and  Silo,  on  the  high  road  going 
rrom  Jerusalem  to  the  northern  districts  (Judges 
xxi.  19),  at  a  short  distance  from  Machmethath  (Job., 
xvii,  <)  and  of  Dothain  (Gen.,  xxxvii,  12-17);  it  was 
ft  **•  hill-country  of  Ephraim  (Jos.,  xx,  7;  xxi  21- 
III  Kings,  xn,  25;  I  Par.,  vi,  67;  vii,  28),  immediately 
below  Mount  Ganzim  (Judges,  ix,  6-7).    These  in- 
dication,* are  completed  by  Josephus,  who  says  that 
the  city  lay  between  Mt.  Ebal  and  Mt,  Garizim,  and 
hy  the  Medaba  map,  which  places  2i/x4*.  also  called 
liKim  between  the  Tour  Gobel  (Ebal)  and  the  Tour 
t.anzin  (Ganzim).    We  may  therefore  admit  un- 
hesitatingly that  Sichem  stood  on  (St.  Jerome  St 
Epiphaiuus).  or  very  ckwe  to  (Euscbitis,  "Onornast  "' 

Tf' v*"Lia  .1bfixmap)-,-,ho  "SS  occupied  by  the  town 
of  Nablus,  the  Ncapohs,  or  Flavia  Neapoiis  of  early 
Christian  ages.  J 

JJll1  thu  "fy  of  'Si?h?m'  »nc  name  of  which  (Heb. 
thtk&n— shoulder,  saddle)  appears  to  have  been  Rig- 


schismatic  temple  was  then  erected  on  Mount  Garizim 
and  thus  hichem  became  the  "holy  city"  of  the 
.Samaritans.  The  latter,  who  were  left  unmolested 
while  the  orthodox  Jews  were  chafing  under  the  heavy 
hand  of  Antiochus  IV  (Antiq.,  XII,  v,  5)  and  wel- 
comed with  open  arms  every  renegade  who  came  to 
them  from  Jerusalem  (Antiq.,  XI,  viii,  7),  fell  about 
128  b.  c.  before  John  Hyrcanus,  and  their  temple  was 
destroyed  ("Antiq.",  XlII,  ix,  1).  P 

From  that  time  on,  Sichem  shared  in  the  fate  of  the 
other  cities  of  Samaria:  with  these  it  was  annexed,  at 
the  time  of  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  in  a.  d.'  6, 
to  the  Roman  Province  of  Syria.   Some,  no  doubt' 
of  its  inhabitants  (whether  Sichar  of  John,  iv,  5  is 
the  same  as  Sichem  or  a  place  near  the  latter  we  shall 
leave  here  undecided)  were  of  the  number  of  the 
"Samaritans"  who  believed  in  Jesus  when  He  tarried 
two  days  in  the  neighbourhood  (John,  iv),  and  the 
city  must  have  been  visited  by  the  Apostles  on  their 
way  from  Samaria  to  Jerusalem  (Acts,  viii,  25).  Of 
the  Samaritans  of  Sichem  not  a  few  rose  up  in  arms 
on  Mt.  Garizim  at  the  time  of  the  Galilean  rebellion 
(a.  d.  67);  the  city  was  very-  likely  destroyed  on  that 
occasion  by  Cerealis  (  'Bell.  Jud.",  HI,  vii,  32),  and  a 
few  years  after  a  new  city,  Flavia  Neapolin,  was  built 
by  Vespasian  a  short  distance  to  the  west  of  the  old 
one;   some  fifty  years  later  Hadrian  restored  the 
temple  on  Mt.  Garizim,  and  dedicated  it  to  Jupiter 
(Dion  Cass.,  xy,  12).  Neapoiis,  like  Sichem,  had  very 
early  a  Christian  community  and  had  the  honour  to 
give  to  the  Church  her  firtrt  apologist,  St.  Justin 
Martyr:  we  hear  even  of  bishops  of  Xeapolis  (I,abhc 
"Cone",  I   1475,  14S8;  II,  325).    On  several  occa^ 
sions  the  Christians  suffered  greatly  from  the  Samar- 
itans, and  in  474  the  emperor,  to  avenge  an  unjust 
attack  of  the  sect,  deprived  the  latter  of  Mt.  Garizim 
and  gave  it  to  the  Christians  who  built  on  it  a  church 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin   (Procop.,  "De 
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iif.",  v,  7).  Since  the  Mohammedan  conquest  (636) 
Christianity,  except  during  the  twelfth  century,  has 
practically  disappeared  from  Xablus,  which,  however, 
remains  the  headquarters  of  the  Samaritan  sect  (about 
150  members)  and  of  their  high  priest. 

IHi  [■i-ki  i:  SSocin.  Handbook  for  PalrMtn*  and  Syria  (4th 
English  od.,  Lripii«,  1«08>;  Coxdeh,  Tent-vork  in  Palestine 
(London.  l&H5t.  ii,  14-42;  Idem.  Surrey  of  Western  Pal.  Memoirs, 
U  (London,  ISS2),  100-8;  203-10;  Idem,  PaleMnt  (Ixmdon, 
188U),  S3  7.  TmanuM,  The  Land  of  Israel  (London.  1NH5),  vii, 
159-62;  UcEKl.N,  Description  tie  la  Palestine.  Samarie.  I  il'urui, 
1K75).  370-423;  Dk  Saulct.  Voyage  autour  de  U  Mrr  Morte.  II 
(Pan*.  1(4*3).  411-26;  Iokm.  Voyatit  en  Terre  Sainte.  11  (Pari*, 
lstt-'i).  244 -43:  Uoelscheb.  Remark*  on  Palestinian  Topography; 
Suhem  and  tit  environs  in  Zeil.  det  Dntiteh.  Palaett.  Vereint. 
XXXIII  (1010),  tin.  1-3. 

Charles  L.  Souvat. 

Sicily,  the  largest  island  in  the  Mediterranean;  it  is 
triangular  in  shape  and  was  on  that  account  called 
Trinacria  by  the  ancient*;  it  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  Strait  of  Messina,  rather  less  than  two 
mile*  wide.  Its  area,  including  the  adjacent  Islands,  is 
9935  square  miles.  The  northern  chain  of  moun- 
tains, running  from  Ca|>e  Peloro  (Messina)  to  Lilibeo 
(Marsala),  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  Calabrian 
Appenines.  The  most  elevated  peaks  are  the  Pizzo 
deli1  Antenna  (6478  feet),  near  the  middle  of  the 
range,  and  Monte  S.  Salvatore  (6265  feet);  the  re- 
mainder of  the  island  is  an  undulating  inclined  plain 
sloping  to  the  Ionian  and  Mediterranean  Seas. 
Near  the  middle  of  the  eastern  side  rises  the  majestic 


volcano  Etna,  still  active,  10,865  feet  high,  formed  by 
successive  eruptions  and  having  a  circumference  of 
87  miles  at  its  base;  it  is  covered  with  perjjctual  snow; 
on  its  slojxw  then-  arc  rich  pastures,  vineyards,  gar- 
dens, arable  lands,  and  foreMs;  and  vegetation  flour- 
ishes up  to  an  altitude  of  about  8200  feet.  The  chief 
Sicilian  rivers  are  the  Giarretta  falling  into  the  sea 
near  Catania;  the  Anopo,  flowing  for  a  short  <listancc 
underground  and  emptying  into  the  sea  near  Syracuse; 
the  Salso;  the  Platani.  The  two  principal  lakes  arc 
those  of  Lentini  and  Pergusa;  on  the  southern  coast 
there  are  very  many  lagoons  and  unhealthy  marshes. 
Among  the  adjacent  islamls  are  the  Lipari  group 
(Molina.  Islands)  and  Ustica  in  the  Tyrrhenian  sea; 
the  Egadi  (Pavignana,  Marittimo,  Levanzo)  and  the 
Formichc  (Ants)  near  the  western  extremity;  Pan- 
telleria  (the  ancient  Corcyra)  between  Malta  and 
Tunisia.  The  northern  and  eastern  coasts  arc  gen- 
erally steep,  and  the  adjacent  waters  deep:  the  south- 
ern is  shallow  and  has  many  sandbanks  (Pcsci,  Por- 
celli,  State,  Madrepore).  Considering  the  size  of  the 
i,  it  has  many  good  harbours:  Messina  ia  the 
important  for  commerce;  Emnedocle,  the  sul- 
Kporting  centre;  Palermo,  tor  oranges  and 
>|  Trapani,  wines.  Besides  these  there  are 
Syracuse,  Augusta,  Catania,  Milazzo,  Licata,  and 
Lipari.  The  climate  is  temperate,  the  mean  Bummer 
maximum  being  93.2°  Fahrenheit  ;  but  Sicily  suffers 
considerably  from  the  sirocco. 

The  wealth  of  the  country  is  chiefly  dependent  on 
agriculture,  maritime  trade,  and  mining,  especially 
sulphur.  Though  in  antiquity  Sicily  was  the  granary 
of  Home,  the  production  of  grain  (22,275,000  bushels) 
is  not  sufficient  for  the  home  consumption,  a  fact  to  be 
explained  either  by  the  increase  of  |x>pulation,  or  by 
the  system  of  large  estates,  or  by  the  primitive  meth- 
ods employed.  The  vintage  amounts  to  about  6,325,- 
000  bushels.  There  is  a  large  export  of  fruits,  includ- 
ing oranges  and  lemons,  and  of  carob  beans.  Sicily 
produces  three-quarters  of  the  world's  sulphur:  in 
1906  it  amouted  to  3,049,S(>4  tons,  of  which  1,629.- 
311  cam,,  from  Caltanisetta,  and  1,039,005  from  Gir- 
genti.  Among  the  other  mineral  products  are:  anti- 
mony and  lignite  from  Messina  (61  and  70  tons); 
asphult  from  Syracuse  (105.217  tons);  rock-salt  (12,- 
/,«)  toiiHi.  Fishing,  especially-  tunny-fishing,  is  verv 
I"""1"  1,111  the  sponge  irade  ix  decreasing  (19S0 

tons  b  1800,  but  only  172  it.  1009).  " 


At  the  census  of  1901  the  population  was  3,568,124, 
or  350  persons  to  the  square  mile;  allowing  for  a 
mean  increase  of  1.3  per  cent.,  the  island  probably 
contains  4,200,000  inhabitants  at  present  (191 1  J.  The 
percentages  of  illiterates  are  70.9,  under  21  years  of 
age,  and  73.2,  over  21  years,  so  that  Sicily  is  more 
Ijackward  thaii  Sardinia,  Abruzzo,  and  the  Apulias. 
However,  this  is  not  due  to  a  great  lack  of  schools,  as 
there  are  4156  elementary  public,  563  private,  and  310 
evening  schools;  4  training  colleges  for  teachers;  44 
royal  gymnasia  (2  paregginti,  27  turn  pareggiati);  14 
royal  lyceums  (2  pareggiati,  8  non  jtanggiali) ;  34  tech- 
nical schools  besides  6  non  pareggiati;  7  technical  in- 
stitutes; 3  universities  (Palermo,  Messina,  Catania); 
and  1  conservatory  of  music  (Palermo).  Sicily  is  di- 
vided civilly  into  7  provinces,  with  24  circondarii.  179 
mandamienti,  and  357  communes.  It  has  5  arch- 
bishoprics and  12  bishoprics:  Catania,  without  any 
suffragans;  Monreale,  with  Caltamisctta  and  Gir- 
genti;  Palermo,  with  Ccfalu,  Mazzara,  and  Trapani; 
Syracuse,  with  CaJtagirone,  Not  to,  Piazza  Armcrina. 
The  Bishop  of  Acireale  and  the  Prelate  of  S.  Lucia  del 
Mela  are  immediately  subject  to  t  he  Holy  Sec.  The 
parishes  in  Sicily  are  few  in  number  and  consequently 
verv  large.  While  in  the  Marches  and  Umbria  the 
average  number  of  persons  in  a  parish  is  600,  in  the 
Sicilian  dioceses  it  is  7000  (9000  in  Syracuse  and  SOUO 
in  Palermo). 

History— According  to  the  ancient  writers,  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Sicily  were  the  Sicani;  later  there 
came  from  the  Italian  peninsula  the  Sicuh,  who,  how- 
ever, do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  t  he  same  race  or  to 
have  had  any  national  unity.  The  island  was  greatly 
frequented  by  Phoenician  merchants,  as  it  lay  in  their 
wav  towards  Africa  and  Spain,  and  was  Iraides  a  cen- 
tre of  their  trade.  The  presence  of  these  traders  is  at- 
tested by  Phoenician  inscriptions  and  coins  as  well  as 
by  articles  of  I»hoenician  trade.  The  names,  too,  of 
the  chief  towns  on  the  coast  are  of  Iliovnician  origin. 
With  their  trade  they  introduced  the  worship  of  Md- 
kart  (Heracles)  and  Astarte,  especially  at  Mount 
Eryx  (Monte  S.  Giuliano).  Whde  the  Phoenicians 
who  came  to  the  main  island  continued  as  foreigners, 
the  smaller  adjacent  islands — Lipari,  Kgadi,  Malta, 
Cosura— became  thoroughly  Phoenician  in  popula- 
tion. The  Greeks  had  established  themselves  at 
some  of  the  ports  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Trojan 
War.  Greek  colonization  really  began  in  735  b.  c, 
when  the  Athenian  Theocles  was  driven  thither  by  a 
tempest.  He  induced  the  Chalcidians  of  Eubea  to 
settle  at  Naxos  and  the  Dorians  to  found  a  new  Me- 
gara.  Next  year  the  Corinthians  expelled  the  Siculi 
from  the  island  of  Ortygia,  thus  establishing  the 
cradle  of  the  city  of  Syracuse.  In  five  years  the 
colonies  of  i/contini,  Catana,  Thapsos,  Megara,  and 
Hyblona  all  sprang  up  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island, 
and  then  the  immigration  into  Sicily  seems  to  nave 
ceased  for  forty  years.  In  690  b.  c.  the  Rhodians  ana 
Cretans  founded  Gela,  on  the  river  of  that  name  'no« 
the  Terranuova),  and  from  Gela  Acragas  (Girgenti' 
was  founded  in  5X2.  both  on  the  south-west  coast 
At  the  point  nearest  to  the  peninsula  the  (.  unmm 


pirates  had  founds!  Zancle  in  the  eighth  century,  and 
that  settlement  had  received  the  name  of  Messana  i 
729  from  Anaxilas,  the  tyrant  of  Reggio  H'mer%'"' 
the  north  coast,  was  a  colony  of  Zancle  »*»• 
Svrcttiisans  founded  Acre;  (664).  Casmcrur  (644),  la- 
marina  (599).  Selinus  arose  in  629,  Lipara  in  w 
This  active  Greek  colonization  drove  the  P»(r!?,r',"r 
more  and  more  towards  the  west  of  the  island ,  Alof>< 
Solveis  (Saluntol  and  Panormus  (Palermo)  ™,S'V™ 

eir  commerce.    Inr  .\*\1 
then  felt  the  n.-ccssity  of  obtaining  1™Wi«u 


the  principal  centres  of  their  commerce, 
thagininn 
power  over  tin 
trade  was  not  t 


v  ot  ootaiiiiiiK  i"'"" 
island,  if  the  Ph.enician  and  Punic 
be  destroyed  by  the  (  recks. 
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t  icularly  the  Dorians  and  Ionia 
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island  i heir  mutual  hatreds  and  jealousies.  More- 
over, in  the  principal  cities — such  as  Girgenti,  Mes- 
sina, Catania,  and  Syracuse,  the  democratic  and  aris- 
tocratic governments  hat!  given  way  to  the  rule  of 
tyrants,  which  milted  in  frequent  conspiracies,  revo- 
lutions, and  temporary  alliances.  During  the  sixth 
century  b.  c.  it  was  chiefly  Aeragas,  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Phalaris  (.570-555),  that  upheld  the  prestige 
of  Greece  against  Carthage.  In  480  b.  c,  Hamilcar, 
invited  hy  Terillos,  tyrant  of  Himera,  who  had  been 
overthrown  by  Theron,  came  with  an  immense  army 
to  restore  Terillos,  and  later  to  subjugate  the  whole 
island.  But  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  having  been 
called  on  for  aid,  inflicted  a  great  defeat  on  Hamilcar. 
That  victory  —which  was  not  the  first  gained  by  Ge- 
lon over  the  CarthaginianB — assured  to  Syracuse  the 
hegemony  of  the  Greek  cities  of  the  island.  Gelon's 


stirred  up  by  the  threats  of  the  Syracusans,  the  Car- 
thaginians ugain  sought  to  subdue  the  whole  island. 
In  40t>  came  the  turn  of  Aeragas  the  richest  city  in  the 
island ;  the  year  following  Gcla  and  Camarina  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  In  that  year,  how- 
ever, Dionysius,  having  become  master  of  Syracuse, 
made  peace  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  so  stopped 
their  victorious  march.  To  prepare  for  renewed  war 
with  them,  he  strengthened  and  extended  his  power 
by  taking  Catania,  Enna,  Naxos,  and  Leontim.  In 
397  he  expelled  the  Carthaginians  from  Motyc. 
Himilco,  the  Carthaginian  general,  then  attacked 
Syracuse,  which  seemed  to  prefer  the  gentle  sway  of 
the  Carthaginians  to  that  of  its  tyrant.  But  the 
stubbornness  of  the  Spartan  Pharacidas  and  a  |*estil- 
cucc  gained  Dionysius  a  victory  ;:«»■  and  supremacy 
over  the  Greek  |x>rtion  of  the  island.    An  attack  on 
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brother  Hiero  being  master  of  Gela  and  married  to  the 
daughter  of  Theon,  tyrant  of  Aeragas,  Hiero  suc- 
ceeded him  and  defeated  the  Ktruscans,  enemies  of 
the  Cumani  (474).  The  inhabitants  of  Catania  and 
Naxos  had  to  migrate  to  Leontini„ani  a  Doric  colony 
was  established  at  Catania.  But  soon  after  Hiero  s 
death  (471)  his  brother  Thrasyhulus  was  expelled; 
democracy  triumphed  at  Syracuse  and  the  other 
Greek  cities,  and  Greek  unity  was  at  an  end. 

Ducctius,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  tin-  Siculi,  who  were 
still  masters  of  the  interior,  then  conceived  the  hope  of 
uniting  his  race  and  expelling  all  the  foreigners  from 
Sicily.  He  succeeded  in  taking  Catania  (451)  and 
defeated  the  Syracusans  who  had  come  to  the  aid  of 
Mont  yon;  but  in  452  he  met  with  a  reverse  at  Norma?, 
and  his  army  disbanded.  The  Siculi  made  no  further 
efforts.  The  old  rivalries  broke  out  among  the 
Greeks,  and  Athens  intervened  at  the  request  of 
Leontini  (427).  For  a  moment  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
recognized  the  danger  of  such  intervention.  At  the 
Congress  of  Gela  (421)  a  confederation  of  the  Sicilian 
eitii-s  was  formed  for  defence  against  all  foreign  pow- 
ers. This  alliance  did  not  lost  long.  The  dispute  be- 
tween Selinus  and  Kgesta  (4H1),  and  the  aid  given  by 
Syracuse  to  the  former,  led  to  the  war  bet  ween  Athens 
and  Syracuse,  in  which  the  latter  appealed  to  Sparta 
for  help.  The  Syracusans  were  victorious  on  sea,  and 
the  Spartans  on  land  (4 13).  Kgesta  then  caller!  upon 
the  Carthaginians,  and  Hannibal,  the  nephew  of 
Hamilcar,  destroyed  Selinus  and,  a  little  later,  Hi- 
mera (400).    Encouraged  by  these  successes  and 
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Messina  by  the  Carthaginian  Mago  was  repulsed 

(393). 

A  peace  having  been  concluded,  which  assured  each 
side  its  own  territory,  Dionysius  thought  of  con- 
quering Italy.  Two  other  wars  (383,  defeat  of  Cro- 
nium;  368,  capture  of  Sclinuntc  and  Entella)  gave  the 
advantage  to  neither  party.  When  Timoleon  de- 
feated Dionysius  II  (343),  "the  petty  tyrants  of  the 
various  cities  again  ap|>ealcd  for  help  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  were  again  defeated  at.  Egesta  (342). 
When  Agathocles,  the  new  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  as- 
pired to  the  supremacy  of  the  island  he  hod  to  fight 
the  Carthaginians  (312-300).  Finally,  however,  the 
latter  succeeded,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  securing 
their  own  possessions  and  the  independence  of  the 
fit  her  Greek  cities  in  the  island, — preventing  the 
union  of  the  Greeks,  among  whom  new  ty runts  arose, 
all  fighting  with  one  another.  This  led  to  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Carthaginians,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
on  the  other  of  Pyrrhus,  King  of  Epirus.  then  at  war 
with  Rome  (281-75).  Pyrrhus  caused  the  siege  of 
Syracuse  to  be  raised,  stormed  Kryx  and  Panormus, 
and  cleared  the  enemy  out  of  the  whole  island,  with 
the  exception  of  Lilylwum.  But  when  he  began  to 
appoint  governors  in  Sicily,  the  Sicilians  had  recourse 
again  to  the  Carthaginians  and  Pyrrhus  returned  to 
Italy  (279).  Meanwhile  a  military  republic  of  Cam- 
panlun  mercenaries  had  been  formed  in  Messina,  and 
conquered  almost  the  entire  northern  coast.  Hiero  II 
of  Syracuse  attacked  these  (2(59).  Then  some  of  the 
Mamertines,  an  Italic  people,  appealed  for  aid  to 
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Rome,  while  others  called  upon  Carthage.  Both  an- 
swered the  appeal,  but  wished  to  act  alone.  In  264 
Appius  Claudius  landed  an  army  and  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  and  SyracuBan  forces  which  had  united 
to  oppose  him.  Some  sixty-seven  cities  yielded  to  the 
Romans;  and  even  Hiero  became  their  tributary 
(263).  In  262  Girgenti,  then  the  centre  of  the  Car- 
thaginian military  power  in  the  island,  was  captured. 
The  victories  of  Myhr-  (260)  and  Panormus  (254),  and 
the  capture  of  the  Egadi  (241 ).  secured  to  Kome  the 
possession  of  the  island,  but  the  cities  which  volun- 
tarily surrendered  remained  federated. 

In  the  Second  Punic  War,  Syracuse  was  allied  with 
Hannibal,  but  was  retaken  by  Marcellus  (212).  Sicily 
became  a  Roman  province  and  acquired  very  great 
importance  as  the  granary  of  Rome.  It  was  divided 
into  two  questorships,  Syracuse  and  Lilybteum.  The 
latinizing  of  the  island  continued,  though  the  Greek 
element  never  entirely  disappeared,  so  that  in  the 
Byzantine  epoch  the  hellenization  of  Sicily  progressed 
easily.  In  proportion  as  the  political  greatness  of  the 
Greek  cities  in  the  island  increased,  (heir  artistic  and 
literary  fame  diminished.  The  greet!  and  cupidity  of 
the  praters  and  other  Roman  officials  (Verres,  for  in- 
stance) impoverished  private  individuals  as  well  as 
the  temples.  The  land  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
great  landholders,  who  cultivated  the  rich  soil  by  the 
labour  of  immense  bands  of  slaves.  These  slaves  re- 
belled in  135,  proclaiming  Eunus,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, king.  Eunus  defeated  the  Roman  army  several 
times,  but  in  133  he  was  vanquished  by  Rufilius  near 
Messina;  the  war  ended  with  the  capture  of  Tauro- 
menium  and  Enna  (132),  and  about  20,000  of  the  un- 
fortunate slaves  were  crucified.  A  second  furious  re- 
volt occurred  between  103  and  100  under  "King 
Trypho"  and  the  leadership  of  Athenio.  During  the 
last  triumvirate  Sicily  was  the  scene  of  a  war  between 
the  triumvirs  and  Sextus  Pompey,  who,  victorious  at 
first,  was  finally  defeated  by  Agrippa  in  the  naval  fight 
at  Myhe  (36  B.  c). 

Another  rebellion  of  the  slaves  took  place  under 
Valerian,  and  in  a.  d.  27S  the  island  was  devastated 
by  a  Frankish  horde.  From  440  on  the  Vandals  re- 
peatedly devastated  the  island,  but  they  never  ob- 
tained complete  control  of  it.  In  476  they  abandoned 
it  to  ( )doacer  in  return  for  an  annual  tribute,  retaining, 
however,  the  region  alwut  Lilybamm  (Maraala). 
Theodoric  recaptured  Lilybanim  and  ceased  paving 
tribute.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Gothic  War  (535) 
Sicily  was  seized  by  Belisarius  for  the  Byzantines; 
Totila  regained  it  (550),  but  not  for  long.  Mean- 
while Christianity  had  been  established  in  the  island. 
A  few  cities  boasted  of  having  been  evangelized  by  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul  or  bv  the  immediate  disciples  of 
the  Apostles  (Catania,  Messina.  Palermo,  Girgenti, 
Taormina).  St.  Paul  stayed  three  days  at  Syracuse, 
without  St.  Luke's  making  any  mention  of  his  visiting 
the  brethren,  as  he  does  at  Puteoli.  That  St.  Paul 
prcachf-d  in  Sicilv,  is  recorded  bv  St.  Chrvsostom. 
The  "Pnedestinatin"  mentions  bishops  of  Palermo 
and  Lilvhirum  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  cen- 
tury; it  is  certain  that,  in  the  latter  part  of  that  cen- 
tury Christianity  was  flourishing  in  the  island.  Pan- 
ta-neus.  tlx-  teacher  of  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
director  of  the  famous  Alexandrian  school  was  a  Sicil- 
ian: Clement  himself,  in  the  voyages  he  marie  to  in- 
crease his  knowledge  of  Christianity,  visited  Sicilv. 
From  the  letters  of  St.  Cyprian  we  learn  that  the 
ChUTCT  in  Sicily  wan  jn  frequent  relations  with  the 
Church  in  Porne  and  in  Carthage,  ami  that  the  ques- 
tions discussed  at  those  centres  were  followed  with 
interest  in  the  island.  Through  the  efforts  of  Ilera- 
cleon.  the  Gnostic*  made  some  progress  then-.  Some 
Christians  wen-  martyred  at  Catania  i St .  Agatha.  St. 
■SttUkwl  and  Syracuse  rSt .  Lucy,  St.  Marcianus). 
C  hristian  cemeteries  have  been  discovered  at  Ca- 
Girgenti  (2..  Lentini,  Marsala,  Mazzara,  Mes- 


sina, Palermo  (5),  Ragusa,  Selinunte,  Syracuse,  and 
its  environs  (Valley  of  the  Molinello,  Canicatti,  the 
Valleys  of  Priolo,  Pantalica,  S.  Alfano,  etc.).  Chris- 
tian inscriptions,  excepting  those  at  Syracuse,  are 
generally  in  Latin.  As  in  all  Italy  south  of  the  Po, 
the  bishops  of  Sicily  were  immediately  subject  to  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  by  whom  ordination  was  conferred, 
and  to  whom  a  visit  was  to  be  made  every  five  years 
at  least.  For  the  election  of  bishops,  at  least  in  the 
sixth  century,  the  pope  was  accustomed  to  appoint  a 
visitor,  who  was  charged  with  the  administration  dur- 
ing the  vacancy,  and  presided  at  the  election,  which 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  pope,  when  the 
bishop-elect  presented  himself  for  ordination.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  Saracen  invasion  there  were 
the  following  sees:  Syracuse,  Palermo,  Cefalu,  Lily- 
bteum, Drcpanum  (?),  Messina,  1. 1 pari,  Girgenti, 
Taormina,  Catani,  Leontini,  Therms;  (Sciacca?),  Al- 
osa,  Cronion,  Camarina,  Tindari  (Patti).  Malta. 
Till  after  the  time  of  St.  Gregory,  and  probably  down 
to  the  eighth  century,  the  Roman  Rite  was  observed 
in  the  island,  and  the  liturgical  language  was  Latin. 
In  the  dogmatic  controversies,  the  Sicilian  bishops 
were  always  among  the  defenders  of  orthodoxy,  ex- 
cept that  in  the  fifth  century  Pelagianism  (through 
the  personal  efforts  of  Pelagius  and  Cclestius)  and 
Arianiam  (one  Maximums  their  chief  was  aided  by  the 
Vandals)  obtained  a  foothold.  Ecclesiastical  affairs 
were  thrown  into  disorder  by  the  Vandal  incursions, 
as  is  shown  by  the  measures  which  Pope  Gelasius  was 
obliged  to  take.  St.  Leo  the  Great  introduced  into 
Sicily  the  obligation  of  celibacy  even  for  subdeacons. 

Sicily  was  of  great  importance  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Roman  Church  on  account  of  the  great 
amount  of  ecclesiastical  property  there,  which  was 
divided  into  two  palrimonia  (PaUrmitanum  and  Syra- 
cumirum).  Each  patrimonium  had  a  rector,  with  in- 
ferior officers,  defentores,  nolarii,  actionarii,  etc.  The 
rector  was  generally  a  subdeacon  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  was  empowered  to  intervene  in  the  eccle- 
siastical questions  of  the  various  dioceses.  The 
Churches  of  Milan  and  of  Melitene  in  Armenia  also 
had  property  in  the  island.  Monaaticiam  was  first 
introduced  into  Sicily  by  St.  Hilarion.  It  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  large  number  of  bishops  or 
monks  who  were  expelled  from  Africa  or  forced  to 
emigrate  to  escape  the  Vandal  persecution.  St.  Ben- 
edict sent  a  colony  of  his  monks  to  Messina,  under 
St.  Placidus;  the  monastery  was  destroyed  later  by 
(perhaps  Slavic)  pirates.    St.  Gregory  the 
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founded  six  monasteries,  among 
them  that  of  St  .  Hermes  at  Palermo.  The  number  of 
monks  was  increased  by  the  bands  that  flocked  from 
Palestine,  Svria,  and  Egypt,  when  Islamism  began  m 
triumphant  march,  and  the  Monothelites  and  Icono- 
clasts drove  them  from  the  Orient.  Thus  a  strong 
hellenizing  element,  which  was  certainly  encourage;! 
bv  the  Byzantine  Government,  settled  in  the  island. 
Greek  replaced  Latin  in  the  liturgy  in  many  of  the 
Churches.  I^o  the  Isaurian  (718-41 )  afterwards  de- 
tached  Sicilv  and  Southern  Italy  from  the  metropoli- 
tan jurisdiction  of  Rome,  but  it  is  to  lie  noted  that 
100  years  later,  Nicholas  1  protested  against  thw 
abuse.  In  the  ninth  century  Syracuse  was  raised  D> 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  the  rank  ot  nit 
tropolis  of  Sicily  and  the  adjacent  islands. 

Concerning  the  state  of  the  Sicilian  Church  during 
the  Saracen  domination  we  have  no  information, 
not  the  name  of  a  single  bishop  is  known.  In  W 
eleventh  century  the  hierarchy  seems  to  n»« 
extinct,  so  that  Cardinal  Humbert.!*  (later  of  Nh» 
Candidal  was  appointed  by  Ia*>  L\  as  B»hoP«* 
Sicily,  though  he  could  not  enter  the  wtnd-  » 
Saracen  attempt  to  invade  Sicily  was  in  W»9.  alter  w 
assassination  of  the  Emperor  Constans  II  «p£ 
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the  Sicilians  were  weary  of  the  Byzantine  mis- 
government.  About  820  the  patriots  Elpidius,  gov- 
ernor of  Sicily  rebelled  against  the  Empress  Irene- 
but  he  was  defeated  before  the  arrival  of  the  Arabs 
whose  aid  he  had  asked,  and  who  in  820  captured 
Palermo,  whence  they  were  afterwards  expelled  by 
pirates.  In  827.  again,  the  general,  Euphemius,  in- 
vited Ziadeth  Allah,  Prince  of  Kairowan,  to  come;  the 
latter  captured  Girgenti  the  same  year  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  conquest  on  his  own  account.  The 
Byzantines  made  a  gallant  effort  to  repel  an  enemy  so 
much  superior  to  themselves.  Messina  was  taken  in 
83  1 ,  Palermo  in  832,  Syracuse  was  reduced  by  famine 
only  in  878.  Taormina  fell  iti  902,  and  it  was  not  until 
941,  after  a  struggle  of  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
years,  that  the  Arabs  completed  the  conquest  of  the 
island. 

The  Arab  domination  was  a  benefit  to  Sicily  from 
the  point  of  view  of  material  piosperity.    To  a  cer- 
tain extent  liberty  was  enjoyed  bv  the  Christian  pop- 
ulation.   Only  those  found  in  arms  were  reduced  to 
slavery.    This  tolerance  was,  moreover,  indeed,  good 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  new  masters,  who,  after  the 
conquest,  became  independent  of  the  great  caliph. 
Agriculture  flourished,  new  plants  were  introduced 
from  Africa — the  quince  and  the  sugar-cane.  Archi- 
tecture was  encouraged  by  the  munificence  of  the 
princes  (Palermo  for  instance  had  three  hundred 
mosques) ;  Arabic  and  Greek  poets  sang  the  beauties 
and  the  happiness  of  the  island;  not  a  few  Arab 
writers  were  born  there.    The  Aglabiti,  and  the  fam- 
ily of  Ziadeth  were  succeeded,  in  909,  as  rulers  by  the 
Fatimidi,  who  were  in  their  turn  replaced,  in  948,  by 
the  Kebbidi.    The  island  was  divided  into  three  de- 
partments (wiUi):   Val  Dcmonc  in  the  north-cast; 
Val  Mazzara  in  the  north-west;  Val  di  Noto  in  the 
south;  a  division  that  was  maintained  later  by  the 
Normans.    In  a  census  taken  at  this  time  there  were 
in  the  island  1,590,665  Mussulmans,  1,217,033  Chris- 
tians, making  a  total  of  2,807,698  inhabitants.  The 
Byzantines  were  naturally  desirous  of  reconquering 
the  island,  but  the  emperors  of  the  West  coveted  it. 
Otho  II  had  been  negotiating  with  Venice  about  seiz- 
ing it  ;  Henry  II,  in  the  Treaty  of  Bamberg  (1O20), 
promised  it  to  the  popes.    But  it  was  the  Normans 
who  obtained  it.    Discord  broke  out  in  the  Kebbidi 
family,  and  anarchy  resulted:   every  alcalde  and 
>ettv  captain  aspired  to  independence.  Encouraged 
y  these  conditions,  the  Emperor  Michael  IV  sent  the 
eat  span  Leo  Opus  (1037)  with  a  fleet,  which,  after 
varying  fortunes,  was  forced  to  retire. 

In  the  following  year  he  sent  George  Maniakis  with 
an  armv  which  contained  some  Normans  who  had 
chanced  to  be  at  Calabria.  Messina  and  Syracuse 
were  taken,  and  the  Arabs  badly  defeated  near  Tro- 
ina.  But  Maniakis  offended  the  Normans;  they  re- 
turned to  the  |H>ninHula,  and  then  began  their  con- 
quests there.  The  victories  of  Maniakis  continued 
until  1O10,  but  their  fruits  were  lost  when  he  was  re- 
called. Meanwhile  the  Normans  had  formed  a  state 
on  the  jKninsula.  Roger,  brother  of  Robert  Guis- 
card,  crossed  the  Strait  in  1060.  In  the  following 
year,  Beeumon.  a  Saracen  noble,  asked  him  for  assist- 
ance. With  this  aid,  the  whole  Val  Demone  was  con- 
quered within  the  year. 
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the  year.  If  progress  was  not  more 
rapid,  it  was  because  Ro^er  had  been  recalled  to 
Italy.  We  may  mention  the  siege  of  Troina  (1062), 
the  battle  of  Cerami  (1003),  of  Misilmeri  (1088).  the 
capture  of  Palermo  (1072),  which  had  been  attempted 
previously  by  the  Pisans  (1063),  the  defeat  of  the 
Saracens  at  Mazzara  the  capture  of  Svracuse  (10S6), 
Girgenti  .10871,  and  Noto  (1091).  In  thirty  vears 
the  Normans  had  conquered  the  whole  island.  To  en- 
sure their  conquest  they  had  to  grant  religious  liberty 
to  t  ie  Mohammedans,  whose  emigration  in  a  body 


Great  Count";  Robert  Guiscard,  who  had  aided 
him  in  the  conquest,  reserved  certain  rights  to  himself. 
Palermo  continued  to  be  the  capital.  The  pros- 
perity that  foUowed  the  coming  of  the  Arabs  con- 
tinued under  the  Normans,  and  later  under  the  Swa- 
bians.  Roger  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Roger  II, 
who  in  1 127  on  t  he  death  of  William  II,  became  master 
of  all  the  Norman  territory  and  obtained  from  the 
ant  .pope  Anacletus  II  (1130)  the  title  of  King  of 
Sicily,  which  title  was  confirmed  by  Innocent  II. 

The  government  of  the  island  was  almost  always 
different  from  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
As  Kobert  Guiscard  had  recognized  the  suzerainty  of 
the  Holy  See  over  Calabria  and  Aquileia,  paying  an 
annual  tribute,  so  Roger  II  recognized  it  over  Sicily 
and  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  600  schifati.  Costanza 
and  Innocent  III  fixed  the  tribute  for  the  whole  king- 
dom at  1000  aurei.    The  official  title  was  "the  King- 
dom of  the  Two  Sicilies",  thus  marking  the  distinc- 
tion between  Sicily  on  the  hither  side  and  Sicily  be- 
yond the  Faro  (the  Straits  of  Messina).    The  custom 
of  calling  the  south  of  Italy  Sicily  went  back  to  the 
time  of  the  Byzantine  governors,  who,  while  the  is- 
land was  under  Arab  domination  continued  to  be 
called  governors  of  Sicily.    The  Normans  therefore 
considered  that  there  were  two  Sicilies,  one  held  by  the 
Byzantines,  and  one  held  by  the  Arabs.    For  the 
Holy  See  the  high  sovereignty  over  that  kingdom  was 
necessarily  a  source  of  constant  trouble  and  war. 
(For  the  history  of  the  kingdom  down  to  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  see  Naples).    The  admission  of  the  burgh- 
ers to  the  Sicilian  Parliament  by  Frederick  II,  in 
1241,  deserves  mention  here. 

Immediately  after  the  first  conquest  of  the  island 
the  Normans  re-established  the  dioceses,  and  in  all  of 
them  the  Latin-Gaiiican  Rite  was  adopted.    The  Nor- 
man kings,  moreover,  considered  ecclesiastical  affairs 
as  part  of  the  business  of  the  State,  and  this  caused 
incessant  difficulties  with  the  Holy  See,  which  was 
forced  to  make  many  concessions.    Thus,  Urban  II 
granted  to  Roger  I  the  right  of  putting  into  execu- 
tion the  orders  of  the  pontifical  legates.    On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  consider  as  apocryphal  the  document 
known  as  the  "  Monarchia  Sicula  ,  containing  all  the 
ecclesiastical  rights  and  privileges  presumed  and  ex- 
ercised by  the  King  of  Sicily,  among  which,  in  par- 
ticular, is  the  legatio  sicula,  making  the  king  the  U- 
gaius  natus  of  the  pope  in  that  kingdom,  whence  it 
followed  that  the jx>pe  could  not  have  any  other  le- 
gates in  Sicily.    The  privilege  panted  by  Urban  II 
(1098)  to  Roger,  confirmed  and  interpreted  by  Pas- 
chal II  (1117),  declares  that  Roger  and  his  heirs  held 
the  eicem  leoali  (the  position  of  acting  in  place  of  a 
legate),  in  the  sense  that  what  the  pope  would  have 
done  or  ordered  through  a  legate  (qua  per  legalum 
acturi  sumus)  was  to  be  carried  into  effect  (exhiberi 
volumus)  by  the  king's  diligence  {per  vextram  indm- 
Iriam).    The  pope  certainly  contemplated  the  possi- 
bility of  sending  legates  into  Sicily.    This  was  the  in- 
terpretation put  by  Paschal  II  on  the  privilege.  The 
kings,  especially  the  Aragonese,  claimed  for  them- 
selves full  ecclesiastical  authority  in  the  Kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  excluding  the  right  of  the  Holy  See 
to  intervene.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  an  error  to 
deny  the  authenticity  of  the  privilege  itself  as  granted 


would  have  been  a 
became  subject  to 


.t  blow  to  the  country.  Sicilv 
who  assumed  the  title  of 


bv  Urban  II  and  Paschal  II  (Baronius,  Orsi,  and 
others).  Philip  II  (1578)  souKht  to  have  the  "Mo- 
narchia Sicula  '  confirmed,  but  did  not  succeed,  not- 
withstanding which,  in  1579,  he  established  the  office 
of  the  "judex  monarchia?  sicukr",  who  in  the  king's 
name,  exercised  all  the  rights  derived  from  the  priv- 
ilege of  the  Legation,  and  prohibited  appeals  to  Rome 
from  the  decisions  of  that  tribunal. 

The  disputes  with  the  Holy  See  became  exceedingly 
grave  when  Sicily  was  given  to  Amadous  of  Savoy 
(1713).  The  judex  monarchic  claimed  the  right  of  ab- 
solving from  censures  reserved  to  the  pope. 
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ent  XI  (1715)  declared  the  "Monarchia"  at  an  end. 
But  Benedict  XIII  (1728)  thought  it  advisable  to 
come  to  an  agreement,  and  granted  the  king  the  right 
of  nominating  the  judge  of  the  Monarchy  (always  an 
ecclesiastic),  who  in  that  way  became  a  delegate  of  the 
Holv  Sec  with  supreme  jurisdiction  in  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  But  the  causes  of  dissension  were  not  re- 
moved. Pius  IX,  in  1804,  abolished  the  tribunal  of 
the  Monarchy.  The  Italian  Government  protested, 
but,  in  the  Law  of  the  Guarantees  (art.  15),  it  ex- 
pressly renounced  all  claim  to  the  privilege.  The 
Sicilian  Vespers  resulted  in  once  more  separating  the 
<  kingdom,  which  was  then  held  t 


of  Anjou.  Peter  of  Aragon,  who 
right,  as  heir  of  the  House  of  Swabia,\ 
the  Sicilians,  and  defended  the  island  against  the  Ange- 
vin fleet,  in  spite  of  the  excommunication  of  Martin 
IV.  His  son  James,  in  1291,  ceded  the  island  to  the 
pope,  who  wished  to  restore  it  to  the  Angcvins,  but  the 
Sicilians,  in  the  Parliament  of  1296,  proclaimed 
James's  brother  Frederick  king.    This  caused  a  fresh 


war,  which  was  ended  by  the  Peace  of  Caltabellotta 
(1302),  by  which  Frederick  retained  the  title  of  King 
of  Trinacria,  but  only  for  his  life,  and  paid  in  return 
"  tribute  of  3000  ounces  of  gold  to  the  Holy 


See.  Contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  peace,  Fred- 
erick's son  Pietro  succeeded  (1337)  and,  after  him 
(1342),  his  five-year  old  son  Louis,  and  to  him  again 
(1355)  his  brother  Frederick  III,  then  thirteen  years  of 


Frederick  II  (Emperor  Frederick  II  and  Frederick 
I  of  Sicily)  had  restricted  his  own  authority  in  favour 
of  the  Parliament.  The  barons  profited  by  this  to 
form  four  great  divisions,  over  which  they  placed  four 
great  families,  the  Alagona,  Chiaramonti,  Palici,  and 
Vcntimiglia,  whose  bloody  wars  desolated  Sicily. 
Roberto  and  Giovanna  of  Naples  tried  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  state  of  anarchy  to  recover  the  island, 
but  without  success.  In  1377  Frederick  III  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  daughter  Maria,  who  married 
(1392)  Martin,  son  of  Martin  of  Momhlanco,  son  of 
Peter  IV  of  Aragon;  in  1409  the  kingdom  passed  by 
inheritance  to  the  elder  Martin,  and  thus  the  island 
was  united  to  the  Kingdom  of  Aragon  and  ruled  by  a 
viceroy.  The  attempt  of  Martin  II  to  break  the 
power  of  the  barons  gave  rise  to  the  idea  of  having  a 
national  king,  and  so  one  Peralta  was  proclaimed  at 
Palermo.  But  Catania  and  Syracuse  would  have  no 
Palermitan  king;  Messina  submitted  spontaneously  to 
John  XXIII,  who  declared  the  Aragonese  line  de- 
posed. The  latter,  however,  took  advantage  of  the 
prevailing  discord:  in  1412  Ferdinand,  son  of  Mar- 
tin II,  was  acknowledged,  and  succeeded  in  curbing 
the  powers  of  the  Parliament.  His  son  Alfonso  I 
(1416-58)  united  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  (1442)  with 
Sicily.  On  his  deat  h,  Sicily  was  given  to  John  of  Ara- 
gon, whose  son  Ferdinand  (1479-1516)  became  King 
of  Aragon  and  Castile  (and  of  Naples,  1503).  Sicily 
thus  became  a  distant  province  of  Spain.  There  were 
occasional  Sicilian  uprisings  and  conspiracies  against 
Spanish  rule:  at  Palermo,  in  151 1,  there  was  a  second 
Sicilian  Vespers;  and  in  1517  the  whole  island  was 
thrown  into  confusion  bv  the  conspiracy  of  Gian 
Lcsca.  Then  follower!  the  civil  war  between  the 
Luna  and  the  Perollo  (1529).  the  attempt  of  the 
brothers  Imperatori  and  Mareantonio  Colonna  to 
conquer  the  island,  and  incursions  of  the  Turks. 

More  serious  were  the  revolts  at  Messina,  Palermo, 
ami  Other  cities,  in  1647,  caused  by  famine.  At  Pa- 
lermo Francesco  Vcntimiglia,  a  nobleman,  was  pro- 
claimed king,  and  one  Giuseppe  Alessi  captain  of  the 
people.  Alessi  met  with  the  same  fate  as  Masaniello 
at  Naples,  being  slain  by  the  |>opulace  whose  idol  he 
DM  been.    Ah  Messina,  alone  Of  all  the  cities,  hail  p re- 


but in  1676  withdrew  his  troops  and 
i  Messina.  In  1713,  by  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  Victor  Amadeus  II  was  made  King  of  Sicily, 
and  the  Sicilians  were  contented  with  inde|>endence. 
But  in  1718  war  broke  out  again;  Victor  Amadeus 
had  to  abandon  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  and  the  former 
was  given  to  Austria.  In  1736  it  was  again  united  to 
Naples.  The  reign  of  the  Bourbons  was  certainly  ad- 
vantageous to  the  island.  During  the  Parthenopcan 
Republic  (1798),  and  the  reign  of  Joseph  Bonaparte 
and  Murat  (1806-15),  Sicily  was  the  asvlum  of  tic 
royal  family,  and  was  protected  by  the  British  fleet. 
At  that  time  (1812)  the  island  had  a  Constitution  like 
the  English  Constitution.  But,  on  being  restored  to 
the  Throne  of  Naples,  Ferdinand  IV  revoked  the 
Constitution,  which  indeed  had  not  been  very  accept- 
able to  the  people;  he  also  put  an  end  to  the  Parlia- 
ment and  all  the  laws  and  privileges  of  the  Sicilians, 
and  the  island  was  thus  put  on  the  same  footing  as  all 
the  other  provinces  of  the  kingdom  (Organic  Laws  of 
1817).    This  caused  great  discontent  in  Sicily. 

When  the  Revolution  of  1820  broke  out  at  Naples, 
the  Sicilians  expected  to  obtain  their  independence; 
they  received  an  evasive  answer  which  diminished 
their  hopes.  General  Florestano  Pepe, 
Sicily  bv  the  Neapolitan  Parliament,  was  l 
eluded  from  Palermo,  but  later  welcomed,  when  he  had 
given  promises  regarding  their  independence.  These 
promises  were  not  confirmed  by  the  Parliament, 
which,  to  punish  Palermo,  declared  Messina  the  capi- 
tal of  the  island;  widespread  disorders  followed,  which 
made  it  easy  for  12,000  Austrians  to  re-establish  the 
authority  of  Ferdinand  I  in  the  island.  The  disturb- 
ances did  not  cease  until  they  were  put  down  by  Gen- 
eral Del  Carretto.  In  1847  a  new  agitation  to  obtain 
complete  autonomy  for  Sicily,  with  its  own  Constitu- 
tion, sprang  up;  but  no  one  thought  of  Italian  unity. 
On  10  July,  1848.  Ferdinando  Maria,  Duke  of  Genoa, 
was  proclaimed  King  of  Sicily,  but  he  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  throne.  Peace  having  been  restored  on  the 
Continent,  the  island  was  recovered  in  a  few  weeks 
(March  and  April,  1849).  Some  disturbances  (as  at 
Bentivenga,  1856)  were  crushed.  Meanwhile,  the 
idea  of  Italian  unity  had  spread  among  the  Libe  rals, 
while  the  populace  continued  to  look  forward  to 
Sicilian  independence.  In  1862  Garibaldi's  "Thou- 
sand" landed  in  Sicily  and  soon  won  the  island  for 
Victor  Emmanuel  II.  The  bright  holies  of  inde- 
pendence and  prosperity,  however,  were  not  fulfilled; 
there  were  risings  against  the  Italian  Government 
(1867),  though  these  were  of  little  importance. 

Among  ecclesiastical  events  it  should  be  noted  that, 
in  the  general  re-organization  (1818)  of  the  Church  in 
the  kingdom,  the  Dioceses  of  Caltagirone,  Nicosia, 
and  Piazza  Armerina  were  established;  in  1S44 _those 
of  Noto,  Trapani,  and  Caltanisetta  were  added,  and 
Svracuse  was  restored  to  metropolitan  rank. 

"Cmrm.  Sicilia  .Uiurrata  (Milan,  18112);   Battaoua.  L 
tinnt  xxiaU  drlla  Sieilia  (Pnlermo.  18Uo) ;  '",  ' 
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HiHory  of  Sicily  /rum  I 


Sidon,  the  seat  of  a  Melchite  and  a  Maron.te  see 
in  Svria.   Sidon  is  the  oldest  city  of  the  Hainan*, 
and  the  metropolis  of  the  great  colonial  empire  Bit** 
Provonea  a  rising  (11.74).  and  annexation  to    lished  by  this  |>eople  (Strabo,  \H  >•  ' 
r ranee  was  proclaimed.    Louis  XIV  agreed  to  this    mentioned  in  the  ethnological  table  of  Genesis  fx,  W. 


serv.-d  its  municipal  liberty:  the  attempt  to  destroy 
this  provoked  a  rising  (1074).  and  annexation  to 
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tho  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Zabulon  reached  even  to 
the  gates  of  this  city  (Gen.,  xlix,  13),  but  the  Hebrews 
never  were  its  masters  (Jos.,  xi,  8;  xiii,  3,  6;  xix,  28; 
Judges,  i,  31;  iii,  3;  x,  12;  xA'iii,  7).  The  supremacy 
of  the  Sidonians  continued  until  about  1252  B.  c, 
when  the  Philistines,  after  partly  destroying  Sidon, 
built  on  the  old  foundations  the  city  of  Dor,  above 
Jaffa.  The  Sidon  ians  fled  to  Tyre,  one  of  their 
colonies,  which  then  became  the  leading  city.  Sidon, 
called  the  mother  of  the  Phoenician  cities,  for  Tyre> 
Carthage,  Hippo  were  settled  by  emigrants  from  there, 
was  noted  for  its  bronze,  its  commerce,  navigation, 
knowledge  of  mathematics  and  astronomy;  it  is  men- 
tioned with  great  praise  bv  Homer  (Iliad,  XXIII,  743: 
Odyssey,  XV,  425;  XIII,  285).  After  its  downfall 
it  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  nearly  always 
in  terms  of  censure  and  as  a  subject  of  reproach  (Joel, 
iii,  4,  5;  Jer.,  xxv,  22;  Ezech.,  xxxii,  30).  Queen 
Jezabel,  wife  of  Achab,  was  the  daughter  of  a  king 
of  Sidon  (III  Kings,  xvi,  31),  for  the  city  for  a  long 
time  had  its  own  riders,  although  we  find  the  inhabi- 
tants rendering  service  to  David  for  the  building  of  the 
temple  (I  Par.,  xxii,  4).  Sidon  was  taken  several 
times  by  the  Assyrian  kings,  to  whom  its  rulers  paid 
tribute;  finally  in  676,  when  its  name  was  changed  to 
Ir-Asaraddon,  and  its  inhabitants  were  killed,  or 
carried  captive  into  Assyria.  When  Babylon  suc- 
ceeded Nineveh  in  the  sovereignty  of  Asia  (606  n.  c), 
Sidon  allied  itself  with  Tyre  to  throw  off  this  yoke 
and  that  of  Egypt  (Ezech.,  xxvii,  8);  the  conqueror, 
Nabuchodonosor,  turned  his  wrath  on  Tyre,  and  Sidon 
took  advantage  of  this  to  recover  some  of  its  former 
glory.  It  was  a  willing  subject  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians  from  538  to  351  b.  c,  but,  having  revolted 
in  the  latter  year  against  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  it  was 
burned  bv  its  inhabitants,  40,000  of  whom  perished 
in  the  flames  (Diod.  Sic,  XVI,  xli-xlvi).  Finally  it 
passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Greeks,  sometimes  of 
the  Seleucides,  sometimes  of  the  I^agides,  thus  be- 
coming gradually  hellenized;  at  this  time  it  had  a 
school  of  philosophy.  Under  the  Romans  Sidon 
assumed  the  name  of  Nauarchis,  later  that  of  Colonia 
Augusta,  or  Metropolis,  and  had  its  own  coinage. 
This  period  begins  about  110  b.  c. 

Jesus  visited  the  countries  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Matt., 
xv,  21;  Mark,  vii.  31),  passing  through  Sidon  after 
healing  the  Syro-Pho?nician  woman.  St.  Paul,  return- 
ing to  Rome  from  Oesarea,  stopped  with  his  friends 
at  Sidon,  where  there  were  some  Christian  families 
(Acts,  xxvii,  3).  At  an  early  date  Sidon  became  a 
bishopric,  subject  to  the  Metropolitan  of  Tyre  and 
included  in  the  Patriarchate  of  Antioch.  Theodore 
(present  at  the  CouncU  of  Niciea,  325)  is  the  firet 
bishop  of  whom  there  is  any  record ;  the  two  most  cele- 
brated are  Paul  ar-RAheb,  an  Arabic  writer  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  and  Euthymius,  founder  of  the 
Basilian  Order  of  St.  Saviour,  and  one  of  the  first 
organizers  of  the  Melehite  Catholic  Church,  about  the 
latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  For  others 
see  Lb  Quien,  "Oriens  christ.",  II,  811-14.  Mention 
is  also  made  of  two  native  saints:  the  martyr  Zeno- 
bius,  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian  (Eusebius,  "Hist, 
ecrl.",  VIII,  xiii,)  and  Serapion  (feast  21  March),  a 
legendary  personage.  A  great  synod  on  the  subject 
of  Monophysitism  was  held  at  Sidon  in  512.  The  city 
was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  the  Frankish  king, 
Baldwin  I,  in  110S,  and  was  captured  by  the  Crusad- 
ers in  1111  after  a  long  siege  by  land  and  water.  From 
that  time  it  was  a  dependency  of  the  Latin  Kingdom 
of  Jerusalem.  In  1 1ST  Sidon  surrendered  to  Saladin, 
who  destroyed  the  ramparts,  but  it  was  retaken  by 
the  Franks  in  1197,  and  held  by  them,  notwithstand- 
ing temporary  occupations  by  the  Arabs  and  Mongols, 
until  1291,  when  Sultan  El-Ashraft  threw  down  the 
walls.  In  1253  Saint  I-ouis  resided  there  for  several 
months,  and  the  Templars  held  possession  the  greater 
part  of  the  time.    During  the  Frankish  occupancy  it 


was  called  in  Latin  Sogitta,  and  in  French  Sagette, 
from  its  native  name,  Saida.  The  Latin  bishopric, 
suffragan  of  Tyre,  was  administered  by  the  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem,  and  not  by  that  of  Antioch,  as  former! v; 
it  was  already  in  existence  in  1131,  having  probably 
been  founded  some  years  previously.  Dating  from 
1291  it  was  only  a  titular  bishopric.  For  the  Ijitin 
bishops,  see  Du  Cange,  "Les  Families  d'Outre-Mer", 
805;  Le  Quien,  "Oriens  christ.",  Ill,  1319-24; 
Eubel,  "Uierarchia  catholica  nicdii  a?vi",  I,  473;  II, 
260;  III,  318. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Franks,  Sidon  was  a  city 
of  little  ini|K»i-iance,  actinic  as  a  port  for  Damascus; 
under  the  Druse  Ameer  Fakhr-ed-Din  (1595-lti34) 
many  Europeans,  especially  French,  being  attracted 
thereto,  it  became  very  prosperous.  Its  downfall 
began,  however,  when  Djezzar  Pasha  expelled  (1791) 
all  Europeans  from  the  pashalic,  and  settled  at  Saint 
Jean  d'Acre;  its  ruin  was  completed  by  the  com- 
mercial development  of  Beirut.  In  1837  it  suffered 
from  an  earthquake,  and  in  1840  from  a  bombardment 
by  European  fleets;  in  I860  nearly  1N00  Christians 
were  massacred  in  it.-  district.  In  the  necropolis 
were  found  the  painted  sarcophagi,  said  to  be  of 
Alexander  and  the  Weepers,  now  at  the  museum  of 
Constantinople,  and  considered  the  most  beautiful  in 
the  world.  Saida  numbers  12,000  inhabitants,  of 
whom  1200  are  Melehite  Catholics,  1000  Maronites, 
250  Latins,  200  Protestants,  and  800  Jews;  the  re- 
mainder are  Moslems.  The  city,  located  in  the  midst 
of  gardens  and  thus  retaining  its  surname  of  "Flow- 
ery ",  forms  a  caza  of  the  vilayet  of  Beirut.  Although 
the  harbour  is  partly  blocked  by  sand,  its  commerce 
is  of  importance.  The  Maronite  diocese  numbers 
40,000  faithful,  200  priest*,  and  100  churches.  The 
Melehite  diocese  numbers  18,550  faithful,  42  churches, 
50  priests,  and  36  schools.  The  religious  of  the  Basil- 
ian order  of  St-Saviour  have  their  mother-house  at 
Dcir-el-Moukhalles;  they  possess  4  convents  in  this 
diocese  and  number  28  priests,  65  scholastics  and 
novices,  and  9  lay  brothers.  The  Basilian  Sisters 
number  30,  in  one  convent.  Protestants  have  made 
considerable  headway  in  this  diocese,  which  the  native 
Catholic  clergy  have  not  as  yet  been  able  t  o  counteract . 
The  Franciscans,  established  there  in  1827,  conduct 
the  Latin  parish  and  school  for  boys  ■  the  Jesuits  have 
had  a  house  there  since  1855;  the  Sisters  of  St. 
Joseph  direct  the  disiK'naary  and  school  for  girls. 

Kenan,  Ut—on  d*  PMnirie  (Pah*.  18»W).  301-520;  Smith, 
Ditt.  of  Grerk  and  Roman  Utogr.,  m.  v.;  GrSRix.  Dtteriptton  de  la 
PnUitint,  UaliUr.  II.  488-508;  CuiNBT,  Sunt.  Uban.  el  Palestine 
(Pmri*.  1806).  70-81;  Jcluen,  La  nouttUt  million  de  la  (',  dt  J. 
tn  Syne.  I.  257-«5:  MimontM  eatholiea  (Rome.  1907),  7S2.  819; 
ZSSSt  cathot.  (Pari,,  1911). 

S.  Vailh£. 

Sidon,  titular  metropolis  of  Pamphylia  Prima. 
Sidon,  situated  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia,  was  a 
colony  of  Cuma-  in  .Eolia.  Dating  from  the  tenth 
century  B.  c,  its  coinage  bore  the  head  of  Athena 
(Minerva),  the  patroness  of  the  city,  with  a  Pam- 
phylian  legend.  Its  people,  a  piratical  horde,  quickly 
forgot  their  own  language  to  adopt  that  of  the 
aborigines.  For  rendering  tribute  to  Alexander  they 
were  accorded  a  Macedonian  narrison.  A  commercial 
and  warlike  city,  with  a  powerful  navy,  it  was  in 
continual  rivalry  with  Aspendus.  In  its  waters  the 
fleet  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  commanded  by  Hannibal 
with  Sidonian  vessels  upon  the  right  wing,  was  beaten 
by  the  Rhodians.  From  that  time  Sidon  was  a 
rendezvous  of  pirates,  above  all,  a  notorious  slave 
market.  After  the  destruction  of  piracy  elsewhere 
Sidon  continued  to  derive  considerable  wealth  and 
profit  from  Iwth  these  sources.  It  was  the  capital 
of  Pamphylia.  later  of  Pamphylia  Prima.  In  the 
tenth  century  Constantine  Porphymgenitus  called 
it  still  a  nest  of  pirates.  Its  downfall  was  complete 
in  the  fourteenth  century'.  •*«  people  having  abandoned 
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it  by  degrees,  owing  to  the  Turkish  invasions,  and 
lack  of  water.  At  present  the  deserted  ruins  are 
called  Eski  Adalia,  Old  Attalia,  in  the  satijak  of  Adalia 
and  the  vilayet,  of  Koniah.  They  consist  of  a 
temple,  basilica,  gymnasium,  aqueduct,  public  bath, 
theatre,  ramparts,  etc.  and  some  inscriptions.  Sidon 
is  mentioned  in  I  Machabees,  xv,  23,  among  the 
cities  and  countries  to  which  the  Roman  letter  pro- 
claiming their  alliance  with  the  Jews  was  sent. 
Christianity  was  early  introduced  into  Sidon.  St. 
Nestor,  martyr  in  251,  was  Bishop  of  Pergj,  not  of 
Sidon  as  Le  Quien  (Oriens  Christ.,  1,  995)  believed 
The  first  known  bishop  was  Epidaurus,  presiding  at 
the  Council  of  Ancyra,  314.  Others  are  John, 
fourth  century;  Eustathius,  381;  Amphilochius, 
426—458,  who  played  an  important  part  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  time;  Conon,  536;  Peter,  553;  John, 
680-692;  Mark,  879;  Theodore,  1027-1028;  An- 
thimus,  present  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople 
where  Michael  Ccrularius  completed  the  schism 
with  Rome,  1054;  John,  then  counsellor  to  the  Em- 
peror Michael  VII  Oucas,  presided  at  a  council  on 
the  worship  of  images,  1082;  Theodora  us  and  his 
successor  Nicctas,  twelfth  century.  John,  present  at 
a  Council  of  Constantinople  1156.  The  "Notitia? 
Episcopatuum"  continued  to  mention  Sidon  as  a 
metropolis  of  Pamphylia  until  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. It  does  not  appear  in  the  "Notitia"  of  An- 
dronicus  III.  From  other  documents  we  learn  that 
in  1315  and  for  some  time  previous  to  that,  Sidon 
had  bishops  of  its  own — the  Bishop  of  Sinope  was 
called  to  the  position,  hut  was  unable  to  leave  his 
own  diocese;  this  call  was  repeated  in  1338  and  1345. 
In  1397  the  diocese  was  united  with  that  of  Attalia; 
in  1400  the  Metropolitan  of  Perge  and  Attalia  was  at 
the  same  time  the  administrator  of  Sidon.  Since 
then,  the  city  has  disappeared  from  history. 

Sidon  was  the  home  of  Eustachius  of  Antioch 
(see  EcBTATHTtm),  of  the  philosopher  Troilus,  the 
master  of  Socrates,  himself  a  teacher;  of  the  cele- 
brated fifth-century  ecclesiastical  writer  Philip; 
of  the  famous  lawyer  Tribonianus  (sixth  century). 

•Smith,  Diction,  of  (Iretk  and  Roman  (leog.  (London.  1870), 
s.  v.;  Tomaachkk,  Zur  hiniarwhen  Topograph**  rem  Kleiruiexm 
im  MiUrlaUtr  (Vienna.  IH9I).  59;  Alma  v.  Sittruan  (Venire. 
1899),  364:  Texikk.  Aiie  Minrurt  (Paria.  1882),  721  «.; 
La.vckoboniki,  Um  rille*  dr  Ut  Pamphylit  et  d*  la  Pindit  (Pans. 
1*90),  131  Nq.j  Hi  \ ■  miui,  Karamania.  147  iQq.:  Fellow*. 
Ana  Minor.  201;  I.kake.  Atia  Minor.  195  aqq.;  KaU«*t. 
Aeia  Minor.  120  and  paaaim ;  Wacbter.  Der  Vrr/ufl  de.  Crier-hen' 
tumt  in  KUinanen  im  XIV  Jahrhundm  (Leipaig.  1903),  29  tpq. 

S.  1'fcruiDKs 

Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Caius  Soluhs  Modestus 
Apollinaris  Sidonius),  Christian  author  and  Bishop 
of  Clermont,  b.  at  Lyons,  5  November,  about  430; 
d.  at  Clermont,  about  August,  480.  He  was  of  noble 
descent,  his  father  and  grandfather  being  Christians 
and  prefects  of  the  pretorium  of  the  Gauls.  About 
452  he  married  Papianilla,  daughter  of  Avitus,  who 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  the  end  of  455,  and  who 
set  up  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan  a  statue  of  his  son-in- 
law.  Sidonius  wrote  a  panegyric  in  honour  of  his 
father  who  had  become  consul  on  1  Jan.,  456.  A  year 
had  elapsed  before  Avitus  was  overthrown  by  Rici- 
mer  ami  Majorian.  Sidonius  at  first  resisted,  then 
yielded  and  wrote  a  second  panegyric  on  the  occasion 
of  Majorian's  journey  to  Lyons  (458).  After  the  fall 
of  Maiorian,  Sidonius  supported  Theodoric  II,  King  of 
the  \isigoths,  and  sifter  Theodorie's  assassination 
hoped  to  see  the  empire  arise  anew  during  the  con- 
sulate of  Antherniu*.  He  went  to  Home,  where  he 
eulogized  the  second  consulate  of  Antliemius  (1  Jan., 
4'j*!  in  a  panegyric,  and  became  prefect  of  the  city. 
Almut  170  he  returned  to  Caul,  where  contrary  to  his 
Wishes  he  was  elected  Bishop  of  the  Arvcni  (Clermont 
in  Auyergnc).  He  bad  been  chosen  as  the  onlv  one 
callable  of  maintaining  the  Human  power  against  the 
attacks  of  Ruric,  Theodorie's  successor.    With  the 


general  EcdiciuB,  he  resisted  the  barbarian  army  up  to 
to  the  time  when  Clermont  fell,  abandoned  by  Home 
(474).  He  was  for  some  time  a  prisoner  of  Euric,  and 
was  later  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  two  priests  of  his 
diocese.  He  finally  returned  to  Clermont,  where  he 
died  (Epist.,  IX,  xii). 

His  works  form  two  groups,  the  " Carolina"  and 
the  "Epistula?".  The  poems  are  the  three  panegyrics 
with  their  appendixes;  two  epithalamia;  an  acknowl- 
edgment to  Faust  us  of  Heji  (now  Hies),  a  eulogy  of 
Narbonne,  or  rather,  of  two  citizens  of  Narbonne;  a 
description  of  the  castle  (burgat)  of  [>eontius,  etc. 
The  lettere  have  been  divided  into  nine  books,  t  he  ap- 
proximate dates  of  which  are:  I,  469;  II,  472;  V-VH, 
474—475;  IX,  479.  Although  written  in  prose,  these 
letters  contain  several  metrical  pieces.  After  his  con- 
version to  Christianity,  Sidonius  ceased  to  write  pro- 
fane poetry.  The  poems  of  Sidonius  are  written  in  a 
fairly  pure  latinity.  The  prosody  is  correct,  but  the 
frequent  alliterations  and  the  use  of  short  verses  in 
lengthy  compositions  betray  the  poet  of  a  decadent 
period.  The  excessive  use  of  mythological  and  alle- 
gorical terms  and  the  elaboration  of  details  make  the 
reading  of  these  works  tiresome.  The  sources  of  his 
inspiration  are  usually  Statius  and  Claudian.  His 
defects  are  atoned  for  by  powerful  descriptions 
(sketches  of  barbarian  races,  landscapes,  details  of 
court  intrigues)  noticeable  particularly  in  his  letters, 
in  the  composition  of  which  he  took  as  models  Sym- 
machus  and  Pliny  the  Younger.  Most  of  them  are 
genuine  letters,  only  somewhat  retouched  before  their 
insertion  in  the  collection.  They  abound  more  in 
mannerisms  than  the  poems  and  contain  also  many 
archaic  wordB  and  expressions  borrowed  from  every 
period  of  the  Latin  language;  he  is  very  diffuse  and 
runs  to  antithesis  and  plays  upon  words.  He  fore- 
shadows the  artificial  diction  of  the  "Hisperica  Ta- 
mina",  only  the  artistic  skill  of  the  painter  and  the 
story-teller  makes  up  for  these  defects.  These  letters 
exhibit  a  highly  coloured  and  unique  picture  of  the 
times.  Sidonius  wished  to  unite  the  service  of  Christ 
and  that  of  the  Empire.  He  is  the  last  representative 
of  the  ancient  culture  in  Gaul.  By  his  works  as  well 
as  by  his  career,  he  strove  to  perpetuate  it  under  the 
sgis  of  Rome;  eventually  he  had  to  be  content  with 
saving  its  last  vestiges  under  a  barbarian  prince. 

The  writing*  of  Sidonius  were  edited  by  Sianoxo  (Parw.  1652): 
for  new  edition*  nee  I.emoHAKM  in  Mon.  Grr.  Hut..  .4"«. 
anliq..  VIII  (Berlin,  ISM):  Mom  in  HMuthrta  Tnbnmn.t 
(Leiprig).  For  an  e»h»u«tivr  bibliography  we  Cmvtt.ua. 
Repertoire;  Idem.  flio-oiW..  a.  v.:  Item  L  ,.i~v-.«.<H  dr, 
leUre.  cU..u,u<,  d' Anyone  a  AUuin  (Pan..  1905).  90-Kh. 

Paul  Lkjat. 

Sidyma,  a  titular  see  in  Lycia,  suffragan  of  Mm; 

mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  V,  3,  5;  Pliny,  V,  P>. 
Hierocles,  684,  15;  Stephanus  Byxantinus,  s.  v.. 
Cedrenus  (ed.  Bonn)  344.  Near  the  sea  and  to  the 
west  of  Patara  it  was  built  on  the  southern  slope  ol 
Cragus.  to  the  north-west  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Xanthus.  Its  history  is  unknown;  its  ruins,  which 
prove  it  to  have  been  an  unimportant  place,  are  near 
the  village  of  Doodoorgar,  in  the  vilayet  of  Koniah, 
and  consist  of  a  theatre,  agora,  temples,  tombs,  and 
some  inscriptions.  Le  Quien,  "Oriens  christians  . 
I.  973,  mentions  three  of  its  bishops:  Hypatius.  5"° 
signed  the  letter  of  the  bishops  of  Lycia  to  the  Ibm- 
peror  I,eo,  458;  Zemarchus,  at  the  councils  of  Con- 
stantinople in  680  and  692:  Nicodcmus.  at 
787;  Eustathius,  present  at  the  Council  of  Scleu  is, 
359,  was  bishop  Isith  of  Pinara  and  of  >»l>™? 
l>  quien.  ibid.,  975).  The  set-  is  mentioned  b>  tne 
Greek  "  Notitia;  episcopatuum"  unUl  the  thirteenth 

^Kkllows,  L*ia,  151  ^■■J^^i^fJ^. 
Coo.,  a.  v.:  RtiistT,  An*  Mxnor.  425:  Te*ieh.  ml 
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Siena,  (Senensib)  Archdiocese  of,  in  Tuscany  bronzo  tabernacle  by  Vecchietta,  and  the  carvings 
(Central  Italy).  The  city  is  situated  on  three  gently-  of  the  choir  by  the  brothers  Barili.  The  chapel  of 
swelling  hills.  The  Public  Library  was  donated  by  San  Giovanni  contains  a  statue  of  the  saint  by 
Archdeacon  Bandini  (1663).  The  Academy  of  Fine  Donatello,  besides  statues  by  other  sculptors,  and 
Arts,  the  Museum  of  the  Cathedral,  and  the  different  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio.  Scattered  through  the  in- 
churehes  of  the  city,  illustrate  almost  completely  the  tcrior  of  the  cathedral  are  statues  of  Sienese  popes 
history  of  art  in  Siena;  in  no  other  city  had  art,  es-  and  the  tombs  of  the  bishops  of  Siena.  The  library 
pecially  painting,  a  more  local  character,  and  nowhere  of  the  cathedral  possesses  ancient  choir-books  and 
else  did  it  remain  so  conservative.  Gothic  archi-  other  manuscripts,  and  is  adorned  throughout  with 
tccture  produced  here  its  most  excellent  monuments,  frescoes  by  Pinturicchio  representing  scenes  from  the 
both  ecclesiastical  and  in  civic  buildings;  and  the  life  of  Pius  II— the  gift  of  Pius  III.  In  the  centre  of 
Sienese  architects  laboured  beyond  the  confines  of  the  library  is  the  celebrated  group  of  the  Three 
their  state  (e.  g.  the  cathedral  of  Orvieto).  Sculp-  Graces,  presented  by  Pius  II.  In  the  Opera  del 
ture  received  its  first  impulse  from  Nicol6  and 
Giovanni  Pisani,  whose  Sienese  disciples  carved  the 
decorations  of  the  facade  of  Orvieto  cathedral.  The 
most  renowned  sculptors  of  the  fifteenth  century 
were  Jacopo  della  Quereia  (1374-1438),  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  Renaissance;  Lorenzo  di  Pietro; 
Antonio  Federighi;  Francesco  di  Giorgio  (also  an 
architect);  Giacomo  Cozzarelli;  and  Lorenzo  Mari- 
ano. Sculpture  in  wood  is  represented  by  the 
brothers  Antonio  and  Giovanni  Barili,  Bartolomeo 
Ncroni,  and  others.  In  painting  Siena  possessed  in 
Duccio  an  artist  who  greatly  surpassed  his  con- 
temporary Cimabuc  of  Florence,  both  for  grace  and 
in  accuracy  of  design.  Nevertheless,  art  developed 
and  was  perfected  in  Florence  more  rapidly  than  in 
Siena.  Simone  Martini  (1285-1344),  immortalized 
by  Petrarca,  and  a  citizen  of  Siena,  bears  com- 
parison with  Giotto.  Lippo  Memmi  (also  a  minia- 
turist), Pietro  and  Ambrogio  Lorenzetti,  imitated 
with  facility  the  grandiose  composition  of  the  school 
of  Giotto.  But  Bertolo  di  Fredi  (1330-1410); 
Taddeo  de  Bartolo  (1360-1422);  and  the  fifteenth 
century  painters,  Domenico  di  Bartolo,  Sano  di 
Pietro,  Vecchietta,  Matteo,  and  Benvenuto  di 
Giovanni,  compared  with  the  Florentines,  seem  al- 
most medieval.  Siena  therefore  turned  anew  to 
Florentine,  Lombard,  or  Venetian  painters,  under 
whom  the  ancient  fame  of  the  city  revived,  especially 
in  the  works  of  Bernardino  Fungai,  Girolamo  della 
Paechia,  and  others.  The  most  renowned  representa- 
tives of  the  Renaissance  in  Siena  are  Baldassare 
IVnizzi,  better  known  as  the  architect  of  the  Basilica 
of  Ban  Pietro,  Giovanni  Antonio  Bazzi,  and  II 
Sodoma  (1477-1549),  a  rival  of  Raphael.  With 

Domenico    Beccafumi     (1486-15ol)    begins    the  Lvreiuon  or  the  Cathedral  or  Sits  a 

decadence.    In  the  nineteenth  century  Paolo  I-ranchi  XI1-XIV  Century 

founded  a  school  of  painters  closely  related  to  the 

"Nazarencs"  (a  group  of  German  painters  of  the  Duomo  are  preserved  the  remains  of  the  exterior 
early  nineteenth  century,  who  imitated  the  Italians  sculptures  and  of  the  pavement  of  the  cathedral, 
of  the  lifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  centuries);  the  as  well  as  paintings  and  sacred  tapestries.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  1st  it  n  to  di  Santa  Teresa  gives  a  good  Hospital  of  Sta  Maria  della  Scala  (thirteenth  cen- 
idea  of  their  art.  tury)  the  church  and  the    uellcgrinaro    (a  large 

The  cathedral  of  Siena  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  sick  room)  with  frescoes  by  Domenico  di  Bartolo 
temple  of  Minerva.  The  present  building  was  begun  are  noteworthy;  San  Agostino possesses  pictures  and 
in  the  early  thirteenth  century;  the  cupola  was  frescoes  by  Perugino,  Sodoma,  Matteo  di  Giovanni, 
finished  in  1464.  But  in  1339  it  was  derided  to  so  and  others.  Beneath  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  is 
enlarge  the  cathedral  that  the  area  then  occupied  the  ancient  baptistery,  now  the  parish  Church  of  San 
hv  the  nave  should  form  the  transepts  of  the  new  Giovanni,  with  its  remarkable  font,  ornamented  with 
building.  In  fact  the  construction  of  the  longitudinal  sculptures  by  Quereia,  Donatello,  and  Ghiberti. 
nave,  now  in  part  incorporated  in  the  Opera  del  In  Santa  Maria  del  Carmine  the  cloisters  and  the 
Duomo,  was  actually  commenced.  Though  the  pes-  Chapel  of  the  Sacrament  are  particularly  interesting, 
tilence  of  i:i4S  compelled  the  citizens  to  desist  from  The  Oratory  of  San  Bernardino  contains  works  of  the 
this  plan,  they  determined  to  complete  in  a  worthy  principal  Sienese  artists,  especially  of  Sodoma  and 
manner  the  original  design.  As  it  stands  the  build-  Beccafumi.  The  house  of  St.  Catherine  of  Siena 
in*  is  about  292  ft.  long  and  80  ft.  wide— 168  ft.  in  (Benincasa)  has  been  traasformed  into  a  number  of 
the  transepts.  The  facade  is  decorated  with  bands  chapels,  which  centuries  have  vied  m  adorning.  San 
of  red.  white,  and  black  marble,  tricuspidal,  and  Domenico  (1293)  possesses  pictures  by  Sodoma, 
richlv  adorned  with  sculptures  (restored  in  1869)  Fungai.  Vanni,  and  others,  and  a  tabernacle  by 
and  with  mosaics  (renewed  in  1878).  In  the  interior  Benedetto  da  Maiano.  The  little  church  of  Pon- 
tile pavement  is  of  admirable  marble  mosaic —  teguista  has  frescoes  by  Fungai,  Petruzzi,  and  Lorenzo 
the  work  of  masters  of  the  fifteenth  century,  di  Mariano.  Scat tered  throughout  the  other  churches 
which  has  Ixs-n  for  the  most  part  renewed.  The  are  works  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
pulpit,  entirely  in  relief,  is  the  work  of  Nieold  Pisano  Outside  of  the  city  is  the  Convento  dell  Osseryanza, 
and  his  pupils;  the  high  altar  is  by  Petruzzi,  the    with  majolicas  by  Andrea  della  Robbia  and  paintings 
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by  Sodoma,  Sano  di  lVtro,  Taddeo  Bartolo,  and 
others;  here  also  are  shown  the  cell  of  St.  Bernardino 
of  Siena,  and  the  tomb  of  Pandolfo  Petrucei.  More 
distant,  from  Siena  are  the  Ccrtosa  di  Pontignano, 
the  Abbey  of  Sant'  Eugenio  (730),  and  the  monastery 
of  San  Galgano  (1201). 

Of  the  civic  buildings  we  mention  the  Palazzo 
Pubblico  (1289),  with  the  Torre  del  Mangia  (102 
metres),  at  the  foot  of  which  in  the  form  of  a  graceful 
loggia  is  the  Capella  di  Piazza  (1376-1460),  adorned 
with  frescoes  and  sculptures.  In  the  interior  of  the 
Palazzo  Pubblico,  the  halls  of  the  ground  and  first 
stories  (Sala  della  Pace,  del  Mappamondo,  di  Balia) 
are  decorate!  with  frescoes  by  painters  named  above 
and  by  others;  the  frescoes  of  the  Sala  Vittorio 
Emanuclc  are  modem  (Maccari  and  others).  In 
front  of  the  Palazzo  Pubblico  extends  the  great 
Piazza  del  Campo.  where  on  the  second  of  July  and 
the  fifteenth  of  August  of  each  year  are  held  the 
celebrated    races — Corse    del  Palio — which  by 

reason  of  the  gay 
medley  of  the 
riders  and  their 
historic  costumes 
attract  a  great 
number  of  st  rang- 
ers each  year. 
(I  ley  wood,  "Our 
Ladv  of  August 
and"  the  Palio", 
Siena,  1889).  The 
Fonte  Gaia  (Joy- 
ful Fountain)  in 
the  public  square 
is  the  work  of 
Jacopo  dellaQuer- 
cia.  Among  the 
private  palaces 
the  following  are 
of  note:  Span- 
noehi,  Casino  de* 
Nobili.  Tolomei, 
Pmusm  Tou.au.  Sib**  Buonsignori,  Pic- 

Mll  Carta*  colomini  (the  last 

named  contains  the  public  archives  .  The  Monte 
dei  Paschi  is  perhaps  the  oldest  of  all  non-charitable 
houses  of  credit,  it  was  founded  in  l.r>(X),  and  was 
reorganized  in  1654,  when  the  pastures  (fxmchi)  of 
the  Maremma,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  were 
assigned  it  in  guise  of  securities. 

In  ancient  times  Saena,  an  Etruscan  city,  was  of  no 
great  importance^  hence  remains  of  the  Etruscan 
and  Roman  epochs  an;  rare.  It  became  a  Roman 
colony  under  Augustus.  Under  the  Lombards  it  was 
the  s4iit  of  two  fffMtakli  (magistrates),  one  a  judge, 
the  other  a  minister  of  finance.  Under  the  Carlo- 
vingiaus  it  was  made  a  count ry,  which  in  86K  became 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Vinigiso  Ranieri,  which 
soon  in  its  various  branches  divided  the  territory. 
The  power  of  the  bishop  increased  in  consequence, 
so  that  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  tie  was 
the  sole  ruler  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  territory, 
though  he  recognized  the  over-lordship  of  the  mar- 
grave* of  Tuscany.  At  the  death  of  Matilda  (the 
last  Countess  of  Tuscany,  1115)  a  municipal  govern- 
ment already  existed,  and  in  1125  consuls  are 
first  mentioned.  Thenceforth  the  fomi  of  govern- 
ment changed  continuously.  In  the  beginning  there 
wre  three  consuls,  later  there  were  twelve,  the 
'tin  e  being  restricted  to  members  of  noble  families. 
VI  other  times  a  dictator  was  named.  Through 
donations,  purchases, and  conquests,  particularly  from 
rarioua  petty  lords  of  the  Maremma  ever  plotting 
against  Siena,  the  territory  of  the  republic  ia- 
fircBsed.  In  its  expansion  Siena  naturally  conflicted 
with  Florence.  Thus  in  the  struggle  for ' Poggibonzi 
1141 1  the  Sienesc  won,  but    were  conquered  by 


the  Florentines  in  1445.  The  rfvalrv  with  Flor- 
ence consequently  determined  the  politics  of  Siena, 
which  adhered  to  the  imperial  (Ghihcllinei  part  v. 
Nevertheless  in  1 194  the  Sienesc  repulsed  the  army 
of  Hcnrv  VI,  who  failed  to  recognize  the  privileges 
accorded  the  city  by  his  father.  This  victory  in- 
creased the  prestige  of  the  republic,  which  now  en- 
larged the  circuit  of  its  walls.  In  1197  it  joined 
the  League  of  San  Oeneeio.  In  1199  the  common 
people,  wishing  to  participate  in  the  government, 
secured  the  nomination  ol  a  podettd  (chief  magis- 
trate) for  justice  and  war,  although  the  administra- 
tion remained  in  the  hands  of  the  consuls  of  the 
guilds.  A  new  change  occurred  in  1212,  in  which 
the  administration  passed  to  the  Protrtdiiori 
(purveyors)  delta  Bicaurna,  while  the  consuls  were 
reduced  in  rank  to  simple  councillors.  In  conse- 
quence the  heads  of  government  changed  in  rapid 
succession:  the  Twenty-seven,  Twenty-four,  Seventy, 
Thirty-seven.  Meanwhile  at  the  battle  of  Monta- 
perto  (1260)  Siena,  at  the  head  of  the  Ghibellines  of 
Tuscany,  had  humiliated  the  hated  Florence.  But 
in  Siena  itself  the  Guelphs,  aided  by  Charles  of  Anjou, 
acquired  the  sovereignty  in  1277. 

The  offices  were  all  bestowed  upon  Guelphs,  who 
for  the  most  part  were  required  to  be  merchants. 
Meanwhile  the  petty  Ghibelline  lords  of  the  Maremma 
laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  republic,  despite  the 
mediation  of  Pope  Nicholas  III.  The  Guelph 
Government  of  the  "Fifteen",  instituted  in  L282, 
lasted  for  seventy  years.  During  this  period  oc- 
curred the  war  against  the  Bishop  of  Arezzo,  head  of 
the  Ghibellines,  who  was  conquered  at  Pieve  id 
Toppo.  Internal  discords  among  the  principal 
families,  the  recurrence  in  Siena  of  the  conflicts  be- 
tween the  Buiuchi  (whites)  and  Neri  (blacks),  for 
which  the  city  was  excommunicated  by  Clement  V, 
the  seditions  "of  the  butchers,  doctors,  and  notaries, 
fomented  by  the  nobles  excluded  from  the  govern- 
ment, failed  to  displace  the  Guelph  merchants.  It 
required  the  Great  Pestilence  of  1348,  with  its  30,000 
victims  in  the  city,  and  the  advent  of  Emperor 
Charles  IV  to  effect  a  change  in  the  government. 
In  1355  the  nobles  and  the  common  people  rose  in 
revolt,  and  instituted  a  mixed  government  of  twelve 
plebeians  and  twelve  nobles  with  four  hundred  coun- 
cillors. But  this  lasted  only  a  short  time;  in  1308 
three  changes  were  effected,  and  the  whole  year  ol 
1369  was  saddened  by  revolts  and  slaughter.  The 
arbitration  of  Florence  was  of  little  avail.  To  these 
tumults  and  constitutional  conspiracies  within  the 
city  was  added  (1387)  the  rebellion  of  Montepulciano, 
fomented  bv  Florence.  A  war  with  Florence  arose 
in  consequence,  in  which  the  Sienesc  had  as  an  any 
Gian  Galeaxzo  Visconti,  proclaimed  in  1399  loru  ol 
Siena.  But  in  1404  they  deserted  \isconti,  made 
peace  with  Florence,  to  whom  Montepulciano  was 
abandoned,  and  constituted  a  new  government.  Ijrom 
1407-13  Siena  was  repeatedly  assaulted  ny_  iving 
Ladislaus  of  Naples,  on  account  of  its  n""*10"  '° 
the  "Conciliabulum"  of  Pisa.  In  14 SO.  j on  the 
accession  of  new  tumults  ever  the  right  to  partieip.ii 
in  the  government,  Pandolfo  Petrucei  acquired  he 
upper  hand,  ami  in  14*7  instituted  a  new  and  ab- 
solute government.  Osar  Borgia  securer  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Petrucei  from  Siena;  but  in  1503™ 
returned,  assumed  the  title  of  Magnifiro  iM"^ 
of  the  Arts),  and  was  more  powerful  g 
son  Borghese  Petrucei.  who  succeeded  him  m  W" 
signarin,  TO  in  1516  expelled  by  order  «J*£l 
Who  intended  to  subject  Siena  to  the  M^*** 
the  eomitv  that  Cardinal  Alfonso  l^™eci  bore 
him.  Clement  VII  was  on  the  point  »  P«™g 
the  Medici  as  rulers  when  the  victory  of  ravw 


1 1525)  ami  succeeding  events  '^^^"J^em 
The  Spanish  protectorate  proved  even  mon  so 
Charles  V   wished  to  compel   the  Mem*  ^s> 
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to  construct  a  fortress  for  the  Spanish  garrison, 
whereu|>on  they  sought  the  aid  of  France,  which  sent 
a  garrison  of  its  own,  so  that  the  Spanish  and  Floren- 
tine troops  abandoned  the  city.  But  Coaimo  de' 
Medici  was  unwilling  to  relinquish  his  prey.  In- 
dignant because  the  command  of  the  garrison  had 
been  given  to  Pietro  Strozzi,  a  Florentine  rebel,  he 
invaded  the  territory  of  the  Republic  in  1534,  and 
after  several  successful  encounters,  laid  siege  to  the 
city,  which  surrendered,  17  April,  1555.  Montacino, 
Chiusi,  and  Grosseto  maintained  themselves  for  a 
few  years  longer,  but  in  1559,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Peace  of  Camhrai,  the  French  troops  departed.  Thus 
the  Medici  acquired  finally  the  large  territory  now 
divided  between  the  Provinces  of  Siena  and  Grosseto 
Orbctcllo  alone  was  given  to  Spain.  The  Sienese 
aeon  accommodated  themselves  to  the  new  regime, 
which  left  them  much  autonomy. 

Among  the  renowned  natives  of  Siena  were 
Alexander  III,  Pius  II,  Pius  III,  Alexander  VII; 
the  hermits  St.  Galgano  (1181)  and  St.  Giacomo 
(eleventh  century);  St.  Catarina  Benincasa,  St. 
Bernardino  Albizzesehi,  and  St.  Ambrogio  Sansedoni. 
The  heretics  Socinus  and  Ochino  were  born  at  Siena. 
As  first  apostle  of  the  Christian  faith,  Siena  venerates 
St.  Ansanus  who  suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocle- 
tian. Bishop  "Florianus  a  Sinna",  present  at  the 
Council  of  Rome  (313)  is  claimed  by  Siena  as  its  first 
bishop,  also  by  other  cities  of  Italy.  The  first  bishop 
of  certain  date  was  Eusebius  (465).  The  Iximbard 
invasion  interrupted  the  episcopal  succession  in 
Siena;  it  was  restored  in  635  with  Bishop  Maurus. 
when  Rotharis  rebuilt  the  city.  In  713  commenced 
the  controversy  concerning  jurisdiction  over  certain 
lands  between  the  bishops  of  Siena  and  Arexzo, 
which  lasted  for  three  centuries  (712-1029).  The 
bishops  of  Siena  (Adeodatus  in  713,  Ausifredus  (752), 
Cantius  (853),  Lupis  (881),  Leo  (1029)  claimed  ec- 
clesiastical authority  over  all  territory  within  political 
limits  of  the  republic.  The  struggle  was  decided 
in  favour  of  Arezzo.  Other  Sienese  bishops  were 
Giovanni  (1058),  founder  of  the  monastery  ol  Monto 
Celleae,  St.  Rodolfo  (1068),  Gualfredus  (1083), 
author  and  poet;  Buonfiglio  (1215)  who  opposed  the 
heretical  Patarini  and  reformed  the  clergy;  Bernardo 
(1273)  brother  of  B.  Andrea  Gallcrani,  founder  of  the 
hospital  and  brotherhood  of  the  Misericordia  (d.  1251 ) ; 
Ruggero  di  Casale.O.P.  (1307),  a  learned  theologian 
active  against  the  Fraticelli,  who  in  1314  excommuni- 
cated the  entire  convent  of  Franciscans  at  Siena; 
Azzolino  Malavolti  (1357),  who  obtained  from 
Charles  IV  privileges  for  the  University.  In  1384 
the  canons  exercised  for  the  last  time  their  right  to 
elect  the  bishop,  the  election  not  being  confirmed. 
In  1407  Gregory  XII  residing  at  Rome  named  aa 
bishop  his  nephew  Gabrielc  Condulmer,  afterwards 
Eugene  IV.  Pius  11,  a  former  Bishop  of  Siena 
(1449),  made  the  see  an  archbishopric  in  1459.  The 
first  archbishop  was  Cardinal  Francesco  Nanni 
Todeschini  Piccolomini  (afterwards  Pius  III),  suc- 
ceeded in  1503  by  his  nephew  Cardinal  Giovanni 
Todeschini.  Francesco  Brandini  held  the  see  from 
1525)  to  1588;  Francesco  M.  Targui  (1597),  reformer 
and  friend  of  St.  Philip  Neri,  was  bishop  in  1597; 
Metello  Bichi  founded  the  seminary  in  1613.  Ales- 
sandro  Petrucci  (1615),  emulating  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  was  active  in  reforming  the  convents  of 
women.  Leonardo  Marsili  (1684)  was  much  op- 
posed bv  the  comune  and  bv  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Tuscany.  Cardinal  Felice  Zondadari  (1795-1823) 
suffered  exile  in  France  in  1809;  Enrico  Bindi  (1871) 
was  a  man  of  letters.  The  suffragans  of  Siena  are 
Chiusi  and  Pienza,  Grosseto,  Massa  Marittima, 
Sovana,  and  Pitigliano.  The  archdiocese-  has  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  parishes,  two  hundred  and 
twent  y  secular  and  sevent  y  regular  clergy,  with  85.000 
souls;  9  monasteries  for  men;  8  convents  for  women; 


4  houses  of  education  for  boys  and  5  for  girla.  There 
are  four  Catholic  periodicals. 

Siena,  Council  or  (1423). — It  was  decreed  in  the 
Council  of  Constance  that  five  years  later  another 
council  should  be  called.  In  fact  Martin  V  summoned 
it  for  Pavia,  where  it  was  inaugurated  on  23  April, 

1423.  The  general  session  had  not  yet  begun  when  the 
pestilence  broke  out  at  Pavia,  for  which  reason  the 
transfer  of  the  Council  to  Siena  was  decreed.  The 
procedure  of  the  Council  was  almost  identical  with 
that  at  Constance.  Certain  formalities  of  safe  con- 
duct issued  by  the  city  for  the  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil were  the  cause  of  friction  with  the  pope.  On 
the  eighth  of  November  four  decrees  were  published: 
against  the  Hussites  and  the  Wvclifitcs;  against 

Church  or  .St.  Catherine,  Siena 
Occupying  tbc  hiiuw:  where  the  .Saint  lived 

those  who  continued  the  schism  of  Benedict  XIII; 
on  the  postponement  of  the  negotiation  with  the 
Greek  schismatics,  and  on'  greater  vigilance  against 
heresy.  Gallican  proposals  of  reform  were  produc- 
tive of  discord  with  the  French.    On  19  February, 

1424,  Basle  was  selected  as  the  place  of  the  next 
Council.  On  20  February  the  dissolution  of  the 
Council  was  decreed,  but  the  Decree  was  not  published 
until  7  March.  The  French  would  have  preferred 
to  continue  the  Council  until  the  "reform  '  of  the 
church  "in  cnaite  el  in  membru"  (in  its  head  and  its 
members)  hau  been  accomplished,  but  whether  to 
avoid  a  new  schism,  or  on  account  of  fear  of  the  pope 
(since  Siena  was  too  near  the  Papal  States),  they  de- 

Erted.    The  magistrates  of  Siena  took  care  not  to 
anyone  depart  until  he  had  paid  his  debt*. 

Cappelletti.  Lt  ehi*»e  fltalia;  Pacci.  Storia  del  fteomtio 
drlla  ritta  di  Sirna  ( Lucca,  1748):  Lcbiki,  11  eapUolo  delta 
mrtroitnUtana  di  Sirna  (Siena.  IHSKI):  Idem.  lennfint  *toncx  del  mu- 
eotado  di  Sirna  (Sienn.  1X0.1) ;  MaUAVOLTI.  Hutorta  d\  faUi  rguerrt 
de'  ninm  dnW  origin*  al  IS6S  (Venire.  13991;  Tn*,wr«  in 
MchaTori,  Krrum  ilalicarum.  XX:  RjCCL  BHM  in  Iltlui  arMya 
(ikTKmno,  1905):  RicHTER.  Siena:  BertthmU  KunMrntOttm  (l.eip- 
MK  1901)-  Milanewi.  DoeumeiUi  per  la  rtorta  dell  arte  erneee, 
m  (Siena  1854-66);  Bulletin**  delta  Soeieta  di  Storia  Patna 
di  Siena.  U.  BENIONI. 

University  of  Siena  — The  earliest  notices  of  an 
advanced  school  (of  grammar  and  medicine)  at  Siena 
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fo  back  to  1241.    In  1246  the  Emperor  Frederick 
I  compelled  the  Sicnese  student*  at  Bologna  to 
abandon  that  city,  which  was  hostile  to  him,  and  this 
fact  must  have  contributed  to  enlarge  the  school  of 
Siena,  which  then  hud  celebrated  professors  of  law 
(Pepo),  of  grammar  (Magister  Tebaldus,  Hoannes 
Mordents),  of  medicine  (Petrus  Yspanus).    In  12HB 
the  institution  received  from  Pope  Innocent  IV  the 
usual  privileges  for  its  professors  and  students.  He 
granted  the  " University  of  Masters  and  Doctors  re- 
gent at  Siena  and  of  their  scholars  studying  in  the 
same"  together  with  their  bedels  an  exemption  from 
certain  city  taxes,  and  appointed  the  bishop  as  their 
conservator.    In  1275  and  1285  the  Commune  of  Si- 
ena, by  its  own  authority,  without  regard  either  to  the 
pope  or  to  the  emperor,  decided  to  enlarge  the  slu- 
dium  into  a  ttudium  generate.    Nevertheless,  it  re- 
mained incomplete;  but  through  the  emigration  from 
Bologna  of  professors  and  students  in  1321  it  re- 
ceived an  unexpected  increase,  and  then  had  twenty- 
two  professors — seven  of  Roman  law,  five  of  canon 
law,  two  of  medicine,  two  of  philosophy,  one  of  no- 
tarial science,  the  others  of  grammar,  i.  e.,  of  literature 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  classics.    But  after  three 
years  a  great  number  of  the  professors  and  the  scholars 
departed,  either  because  peace  had  been  established 
at  Bologna,  or  because  Siena  could  not  obtain  from 
the  Holy  See  the  necessary  privileges  for  a  real  stu- 
dium  generale.    In  1397,  however,  Siena  obtained  a 
Bull  from  Charles  IV,  which,  after  declaring  that  the 
studium  had  onoc  been  flourishing  but  had  now  sunk 
into  obscurity,  proceeds  to  confer  upon  it  de  nova  the 
privileges  of  a  studium  generale.    As  early  as  1386  we 
find  a  chair  for  the  interpretation  of  Dante.    In  1404 
Bishop  Marmille  instituted  the  Coliegio della  Sapirnza 
for  poor  students.    In  1408  Gregory  XII  confirmed 
the  privilege  granted  by  Charles  IV,  and  established 
a  faculty  of  theology. 

Among  the  professors  of  the  fourteenth  century 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  jurists,  Dino  del 
Garbo,  Neri  Pairliaresi,  Federico  Pctrucci,  Pietro 
Ancharano,  Ubaldo  degli  I'baldi,  Tommaso  Corsini; 
the  phvsicians,  Ugo  Benri  and  Riccardo  da  Parma 
(oculist) ;  the  grammarians,  Nofrio  and  Pietro  d  Ovue. 
Instruction  was  also  given  in  mathematics  and  in 
astrology,  in  which  latter  study  Guido  Bonatti  and 
Cecco  (pAsooli  were  famous.  In  the  fifteenth  century 
the  following  professors  obtained  celebrity:  Nicolo  dc 
Tudcschi  (if  Panormitano) ,  Francesco  Accolti,  and 
Mariano  Soecini  in  law;  Jacopo  da  Forli  and  Aless- 
andro  Scrmoneta  in  medicine;  Francesco  Filelfo,  the 
theologian  Francesco  della  Rovere  (afterwards  Pope 
Sixtus  IV),  and  Agostino  Dati  in  literature.  It 
should  also  be  noted  that  Siena  was  conservative  in 
letters  as  well  as  in  art,  for  which  reason  Humanism 
was  not  able  to  obtain  a  foothold.  Among  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  early  sixteenth  century  were  the  jurist 
ClaudioTolomei.and  the  humanists  Eurialo  Ascolano 
and  Jacopo  Griff oli. 

After  Siena  had  come  under  the  Medici,  these  princes 
used  every  effort  to  promote  its  proswrity.  Among 
its  famous  jurists  wen-  Silvio  Spannoccrii  anil  Francesco 
Acearigi;  but  the  seventeenth  century  brought  also  at 
Siena  a  general  decline  of  studies.    Medicine  and  the 
natural  sciences  claim  renowned  devotees  at  Siena, 
such  as  the  Cnmaldolese  Francesco  Pifferi,  the  math- 
ematician Teofilo  Gallaccini,  the  botanist  Pirro  Maria 
Gabrielli.  founder  of  the  Academia  Fisiocritica,  and 
particularly  should  l>e  mentioned  Michelangelo  Mori 
and  Ottavio  Nemcei,  the  mathematicians  Pistoi  and 
Bartaloni,  and  the  botanist  Bartalini.    Among  theolo- 
gian* Sixtus  Seniitsis  was  renowned;  the  first  professor 
of  church  history  was  Donienieo  Valentini  (1743), 
The  special  chairs  of  moral  theology  and  Holy  Scrip* 
ture  were  foiiinle<l  in  1775  ami  1777.    Lco|>old  I  nave 
to  the  university  a  new  organisation,  and  increased  the 
number  of  chairs.    The  French  occupation  caused  the 


closing  of  the  university,  which  was,  however,  re-es- 
tablished in  1814.  But  in  1840  political  reasons 
brought  about  the  suppression  of  the  faculties  of  lit- 
erature, philosophy,  mathematics,  and  natural  sci- 
ence. And  thus  it  remained,  even  after  Tuscany  was 
annexed  to  Piedmont  in  1859,  in  which  year  the  theo- 
logical faculty  was  also  disbanded.  Among  the  more 
recent  professors  mention  should  lie  made  of  the 
jurist  Francesco  Antonio  Mori,  the  political  economist 
Alberto  Himieri  de'  Rocchi,  the  physician  Giacomo 
Bareellotti,  and  the  theologian  Luigo  de  Angelis. 

At  present,  the  university  of  Siena  belongs  to  the  so- 
called  free  universities;  it  has  only  the  two  faculties  of 
law  and  medicine,  with  a  school  of  pharmacy.  In 
jurisprudence  there  are  19  chairs,  classified  as  15  or- 
dinary professore  and  5  doccnts;  in  medicine  24  eluurs. 
with  22  professors  and  31  doccnts.  The  number  of 
students  enrolled  in  1910  was  255. 

CaRFELUKI.  .SuUo  origiHt  tuuwnaU  «  papolnr*  drdt  l.niwrijM 
di  Stwti  in  lUilw  t  particolarmenH  driC  ImrrrntA  <h  StrM  (X.- 
cd».  1HG1);  Zi»«aier.  to  Studio  di  HUna  nW 
(Milan.  1894).  De.xuxe.  Die  i^ntOUn  f»  WiUWaJlrr..  I 
<e>rlin.  188fi).  429;  NUri  an  I.  .VrfuuwU  tW.iM  d,  S>r*M 
(Siena,  1873) :  IU»HDAL1„  Th*  Vn\t«r*U\a  of  Europe  in  (Jif  ,vm- 
dU  Age*.  II  (Oxford,  1898).  ^  BSMONI. 


Cyril  (better  known  as  Cteil  or  Bar- 
celona), missionary  bishop,  b.  in  Catalonia,  date 
of  birth  unknown;  d.  after  1799,  place  and  exact  date 
equally  uncertain.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Capuchin 
Order,  and  in  1772  was  sent  to  New  Orleans  as 
vicar-general  by  the  Bishop  of  Santiago,  Jcse  de 
Echeverria,  within  whose  jurisdiction  Louisiana  then 
was  Ecclesiastical  and  religious  conditions  were  at 
that  time  very  unsatisfactory.  The  mission  was  in 
charee  of  some  Capuchins  who  were  not  always  models 
of  ecclesiastical  virtue;  their  superior,  Daitobert, re- 
puted to  be  ignorant  and  corrupt  ,  had  aroused  against 
Cyril  the  opposition  both  of  l/ntaga  the  civil  gover- 
nor, and  the  people.  In  the  hope  that  a  w^ffc 
episcopal  authority  would  remove  these  obrtacles. 
Father  Cyril  was  made  titular  Bishop  of  Tneafc 
and  auxiliary  of  Santiago.  His  delegated  ecclesias- 
£d  authority  extended  over  the  seventeen ,  par^* 
and  twentv-one  priests  found  in  the  lemton .now 
included  in  the  States  of  Louisiana.  Alabama 
Florida,  and  those  bordering  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Mississippi  as  far  as  the  Mueoun.  In  WW 
he  sent  to  St.  Louis,  then  a  hamlet  of  about  tao  hun 

^CharE  III  orspam.  to  minister  to  the sidg-J 
ne«is  of  the  English-speaking  Catholic, ,,  to  es jj« 
them  the  king  assigned  an  annual  salary  of  350  dollars, 
besides  paying  their  |>as8age.  mncerninc 
In  17SO  Sieni  issued  a  V^^JSTS 
the  pro|>er  observance  of  Sunday  as  a 
and  praVer.    In  1788  New  Orleans  was^  »«£ 
great   conflagration,  on  which  occasion  the  one 
church  of  the  city  perished  (it  was  rebu.H  m«W 
In  spite  of  his  seal,  religion  made  ££tiral 
on  the  one  hand  he  failed  to  rwtore  £™arlf.s 
discipline,  and  on  ; the  other  ftfejW^ 
III  and  Bishop  Trespalaci<w  of  Hasans,  w¥im\\x 
care  the  mission  was  committed  since  i ;e 
a  roral  order  (1793)  banished  hunto ito  na  ^ 
pro\mce.    In  1799  he  was 
way  to  Spain.  Irrcli 
followed  by  some 
hursh  coloui 
one  administ... 

and  simple-minded  cec lesi astic. 


sti.l  Tn  Havana  on  his 
writers  of  his  own  da>  - 
historians,  depict  him  " 


...listrative  error,  but  he  was  cm«i« 
and  simple-minded  'V^J^liu,.™  i*mh:  G »»♦«»«•. A, 

HUtaru  of  l^itiana  (New  <)r'7^J^vU  IKSSK  * 
of  the  StoH  Rn    John  <  arroU  (New  \otk. 


Hi*toru  of  Vouifwna  (New 


A.  Francos. 
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.  Vicariate  Apostolic  of  (Sierr* 
Leonis,  Siehra-Leonensis),  comprises  the  English 
colony  of  that  name  and  the  surrounding  territory 
f  rom  French  Guinea  on  the  north  and  east  to  Liberia 
on  the  south.  The  capital,  Freetown  (ixipulation. 
90.000)  is  in  lat.  8°  3CTN.  and  long.  13*  14'  W.  of 
Greenwich.  Its  area  is  30,000  square  miles;  popula- 
tion, 3,000,000.  Its  climate  is  most  deadly  and  has 
merited  for  the  colony  the  name  '  White  man  s 
grave".  Yellow  fever  Is  endemic.  Malaria  and  he- 
moglobinuria are  prevalent. 

After  the  American  Revolution  the  English  Gov- 
eminent  purchased  from  native  chiefs  a  tract  of  land 
some  twenty  miles  square,  and  established  a  colony 
for  negroes  discharged  from  the  army  and  navy,  and 
for  liberated  or  runaway  slaves  who  had  sought  refuge 
in  England.  In  1787  about  400  negroes  settled  there 
and  founded  Freetown.  In  1808  it  became  a  crown 
colony,  and  is  so  still.  It  has  a  completely-developed 
system  of  government. 

"  Protestantism  had  exclusive  control  in  the  colony 
until  Catholicism  appeared  in  1864.  Amongst  many 
sects  Wesley  at  is  predominate,  though  Anglicans  are 
numerous.  All  are  strongly  organised.  In  the  sur- 
rounding territory  the  aborigines  an?  pagans.  Mo- 
hammedanism is  spreading  and  becoming  a  danger- 
ous enemy  to  Catholicism. 

The  history  of  West-African  Catholic  missions  be- 
gins in  1843  with  the  foundation  of  the  Vicariate  Apos- 
tolic of  the  Two  Guineas  by  Bishop  Barron  of  Phila- 
delphia with  the  Holy  Ghost  Fathers.  Tliis  vicariate, 
which  after  Bishop  Barron's  departure  in  1845  was 
completely  entrusted  to  these  fathers,  was  divided  in 
1858,  and  a  special  vicariate  comprising  Sierra  Leone, 
Liberia,  and  French  Guinea  was  confided  to  Bishop 
Bresillae.  founder  of  the  African  Fathers  of  Lyons. 
He  with  his  companions  died  two  months  after  reach- 
ing Freetown,  and  the  vicariate  was  given  back  to  the 
Holy  Ghost  Fathers.  At  the  earnest  request  of  the 
Propaganda  Fathers  Blanchet  and  Koeberle,  C.  S.  Sp., 
began  work  in  1864.  The  French  Guinea  mission 
was  begun  in  1876  from  Freetown,  and  fostered  until 
its  erection  into  a  prefecture  in  1897.  The  Liberiun 
mission  was  undertaken  by  Fathers  Lorber  and 
Bourzeix,  C.  S.  Sp.,  in  1884,  but  because  of  opposition 
they  withdrew  in  1888  and  confined  their  efforts  to 
Sierra  Leone.  Liberia  was  erected  into  a  prefecture 
in  1903  and  given  to  the  Fathers  of  Mar)'.  The  pres- 
ent Vicariate  of  Sierra  Leone  was  administered  by  the 
Holv  Ghost  Congregation  since  1864,  Fathers  Blan- 
chet and  Brown  having  the  title  of  pro-vicar  Apos- 
tolic. After  Father  Brown's  death  in  1903,  Rt.  Rev. 
John  A.  O'Gorman  of  the  American  province  of  the 
congregation  was  named  vicar  Apostolic,  and  conse- 
crated at  Philadelphia.  Despite  the  difficulty  of  cli- 
mate and  religious  opposit  ion  the  vicariate  has  pros- 
At  Father  Brown's  death  there  were  five  mis- 
nince  Bishop  O'Gorman 's  consecration  six  new 
have  been  added,  making  eleven  in  all.  There 
are  twenty-eight  missionaries,  Bix  from  the  American 
province.  Connected  with  each  mission  is  a  school, 
and  with  it  a  workshop,  farm,  or  plantation.  Thus 
with  religious  and  secular  instruction  the  boys  receive 
a  practical  training.  A  high  school  for  boys  was 
built  at  Freetown  in  1911. 

There  are  four  schools,  one  high  school,  and  one 
orphanage  for  girls,  in  care  of  the  Sistere  of  St.  Jo- 
seph of  Cluny.  The  Venerable  .Mother  Javouhey, 
their  foundress,  laboured  here  herself  in  1822.  Since 
1K66  her  daughters  have  been  in  continuous  charge. 
With  religious  and  secular  education  they  teach  cook- 
ing, sewing,  and  laundering. 

MiK'Ki.KH-reRHTMAN.  Brtlinh  Wttt  A/rim.  tit  Rut  and  Pro- 
grttt  (Ixmdon.  19O0>;  StaNI.et  and  Other*,  AJrita,  It*  Parti- 
tion nnii  It*  Futurt  (N>w  York.  189H);  Hlancmet,  Hutoirt  tit  la 
mi.non  de  Sirrra  Ltonr.  ISSi-IMti  (op.  in«lit.);  Hullrtin 
nfficl  of  th<>  Conurbation  o(  the  Holy  C,h<».t  <P«ri»,  1*«3- 
1911);  Cinnu.  A  Short  Hi*torV  of  Sirrra  I.r»ne  (Dublin.  1900). 

Joskph  Byrne. 


Sigebart,  Saint,  king  and  martyr,  date  of  birt  h  un- 
known; d.  about  637,  was  the  stepbrother  of  Earp- 
wald,  king  of  the  East  Angles.  During  the  reign  of 
Redwald  lie  lived  an  exile  in  Gaul  where  he  received 
baptism  and  became  mi  ardent  Christian.  Earpwald 
died  about  627,  and  East  Anglia  seems  to  have  re- 
lapsed into  anarchy  and  heathenism  for  some  three 
years  until  Sigebert  returned  thither,  about  631,  and 
became  king.  He  at  once  set  about  the  conversion  of 
his  people,  being  greatly  assisted  by  St.  Felix,  who 
seems  to  have  come  over  from  Gaul  with  him,  and  for 
whom  a  see  was  established  at  Dunwich  in  Suffolk. 
Another  prominent  figure  in  Sigebert 's  revival  was  the 
Irish  monk,  St.  Furscy,  or  Fursa,  for  whom  he  built  a 
monastery  at  Burghcastle  in  Suffolk.  With  the  aid 
of  St.  Felix,  Sigebert  also  established  a  school  for  boys 
on  the  model  of  the  monastic  schools  in  Gaul,  the  mas- 
ters for  it  are  said  to  have  been  supplied  from  Canter- 
bury. The  prospects  of  Christianity  now  seemed  so 
bright  that  higebcrt  felt  justified  in  carrying  out  his 
long-cherished  design  of  retiring  to  a  monastery.  He 
therefore  resigned  the  kingdom  to  his  kinsman,  Egric, 
received  the  tonsure,  and  entered  a  monastery,  said  to 
have  been  Bedrichsworth,  which  later  became  Bury 
St.  Edmunds.  Not  long  after  this,  however,  Penda. 
the  pagan  King  of  Mercia,  invaded  East  Anglia,  ana 
Egric,  finding  himself  unable  to  repel  the  invasion, 
jomed  with  his  subjects  in  begging  Sigebert  to  lead 
them,  as  he  had  formerly  been  a  most  brave  warrior. 
In  spite  of  his  great  unwillingness,  Sigebert  was 
dragged  from  bis  cloister  and  compelled  to  march  at 
the  head  of  the  army;  but,  to  indicate  his  profession 
as  a  monk,  he  refused  absolutely  to  carry  any  weapons 
of  war  and  instead  bore  only  a  rod.  In  the  ensuing 
battle  his  army  was  totally  defeated,  he  and  Egric 
both  perishing  in  the  fight.  In  the  "Acta  Sancto- 
rum" his  life  is  given  under  date  of  29  October,  but 
the  feast  b  not  now  observed  even  in  England. 

Bkde.  H\*t.  roeUn..  ©d.  Gli-E*  (London.  1843).  ft.  B,  HI.  xviii. 
also  in  P.L..  Acta  S$„  Oct.,  XII.  892-904;  Wiujaiiof  Maiaiei*- 
burt.  Gttta  reaum,  I  icvii  Idem.  Gttta  pontifieum.  147.  t*itli  in 
HoIU  time*  (London.  1870-1887);  Libtr  Etienri:  <-d.  Stewart. 
I  (London.  1848).  i;  DnaDALK.  Monattieon  angHmnum,  III 
(London,  1840),  98;  Prrw.  Dt  iUu*tribu*  Anotur  tript.  (Pnru. 
1019),  108;  StaMTOS.  .tf««l«W  of  England  and  Waif  (London, 
18K7),  35. 

G.  Roger  Hcdleston. 

Sigebert  of  Gembloux,  Benedictine  historian, 
b.  near  Gembloux  which  is  now  in  the  Province  of 
Namur,  Belgium,  about  1035;  d.  at  the  same  place, 
5  November,  1112.  He  was  apparently  not  a  Ger- 
man, but  seems  to  have  been  of  Latin  descent.  He 
received  his  education  at  the  Abbey  of  Gembloux 
and  at  an  early  age  became  a  monk  in  this  abbey: 
after  this  he  taught  for  a  long  time  at  the  Abbey  of 
St.  Vincent  at  Met*.  About  1070  he  returned  to 
Gembloux,  where  he  was  universally  admired  and 
venerated,  and  had  charge  there  of  the  abbey  school 
until  his  death.  While  at  Met*  he  wrote  the  biog- 
raphies of  Bishop  Theodoric  I  of  Metz  (964-85),  of 
King  Sigebert  III,  founder  of  the  monastery  of  St. 
Martin  at  Metz,  and  also  a  long  poem  on  the  martyr- 
dom of  St.  Lucia,  whose  relics  were  venerated  at  the 
Abbey  of  St .  Vincent.  After  his  return  to  Gembloux 
he  also  wrote  similar  works  for  this  abbey,  namely: 
a  long  poem  on  the  martyrdom  of  the  Theban  Legion, 
as  Gembloux  had  relics  of  its  reputed  leader  Exuper- 
ius-  a  biography  of  the  founder  of  the  abbey,  Wicbert 
(d.962);  a  history  of  the  abbots  of  Gembloux,  and 
revisions  of  the  biographies  of  St.  MacloviuB  and  the 
two  early  bishops  of  Liege,  Theodard  and  Lambert. 

Later  he  became  a  violent  inqierial  partisan  in  the 
great  struggle  between  the  empire  and  the  papacy. 
Of  the  three  treatises  which  he  contributed  to  the 
contest,  one  is  lost;  this  was  an  answer  to  the  letter 
of  Oregon- VII,  written  in  1081  to  Bishop  Hermann  of 
Metz.  in  which  Oregon  asserted  that  the  popes  have 
the  right  to  excommunicate  kings  and  to  release 
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from  tho  oath  of  loyalty.  In  the  second 
treatise  Sigebert  defended  the  masses  of  married 
priests,  the  hearing  of  which  had  been  forbidden  by 
the  pope  in  1U74.  When  Paschal  II  in  1 103  ordered 
the  Count  of  Flanders  to  punish  the  citiiens  of 
Liege  for  their  adherence  to  the  emperor  and  to 
take  up  arms  against  him,  Sigebert  attacked  the  pro- 
ceeding of  the  pope  as  unchristian  and  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures.  His  most  celebrated  work,  "Chroni- 
con  sive  Chronographia",  is  a  chronicle  of  the  world; 
it  must  be  confessed  that  in  this  work  he  has  not 
written  history;  he  desired  probably  merely  to  give  a 
chronological  survey,  consequently  there  is  only  a  bare 
list  of  events  even  for  the  era  in  which  he  lived,  though 
the  last  years,  including  1105-11,  are  treated  more 
in  detail.  The  chronicle  gained  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion, was  circulated  in  numberless  copies,  and  was 
the  basis  of  many  later  works  of  history.  Notwith- 
standing various  oversights  and  mistakes  the  indus- 
try and  wide  reading  of  Sigebert  deserve  honourable 
mention.  He  also  made  a  catalogue  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  ecclesiastical  writers  and  their  works 
from  Gennadius  to  his  own  time,  "De  scriptoribus 
eeclcsiasticis".  In  this  list  he  mentions  his  own 
work. 

P.  I...  CLX:  HiiUKTf.  Dt  tita  «  icriptU  Sigtbtrli  monachi 
dmblaetntu  (Berlin.  1841). 


Siger  of  Brabant,  indisputably  the  leader  of 
Latin  Averroism  during  the  sixth  and  seventh  decades 
of  the  thirteenth  century.  Many  influential  masters 
of  art  espoused  his  principles,  and  Pierre  du  Bois 
praised  his  oral  teachings;  finally  Dante  immortalized 
nis  name  in  these  flattering  verses  of  the  "Divina 
Commedia:  Paradiso",  X,  136; 

Easa  r  la  luce  eterna  di  Sigieri 
Che,  leggendo  nel  vico  degli  M  rami, 
Sillogizzo  invidiosi  veri. 
His  illustrious  colleague,  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  ex- 
pressly refuted  his  teachings.  There  are  few  authentic 
details  of  the  life  of  Siger  of  Brabant.    He  was  a 
master  of  arts  at  Paris,  and  for  ten  years  the  guiding 

?>irit  of  the  agitations  that  troubled  the  university, 
rom  1266  he  was  with  the  legate,  Simon  de  Brie,  in 
disciplinary  affairs.  From  1272  to  1275  he  held  in 
check  the  rector  of  the  university,  Alberic  of  Reims, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  opposition,  which 
he  recruited  from  the  Garlande  Quarter  (acholares 
golardie).  Though  condemned  in  1270  Siger  still 
continued  the  propagation  of  his  ideas,  and  his 
opposition  to  his  Scholastic  masters.  A  second  con- 
demnation, in  1277,  put  an  end  to  his  teaching.  He 
was  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Grand  In- 
quisitor of  France,  was  condemned,  and  took  an 
appeal  to  the  Roman  Court.  He  died  at  Orvieto, 
between  1281  and  1284,  having  boon  assassinated  by 
his  secretary. 

Of  the  works  of  Siger  there  are  still  extant:  "De 
anima  intellectiva",  "  De  a?ternitate  mundi",  "Qua?s- 
tiones  nat urates",  "Quawtkines  logicalcs",  ''Qufea- 
tio  utrum_  h«ec  sit  vera:  Homo  est  animal,  nullo 
homine  existente",  and  a  collection  of  six  "Impos- 
sibil  ia".  Another  unpublished  "Quaartio"  has  just 
been  discovered  by  Pelzer  of  Rome.  Siger  was  the 
adversary  of  Albertus  Magnus  ami  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  "contra  pnrciptios  virus  Albertum  et 
Thomam".  His  principal  work  (De  anima  intellec- 
tiva I  called  forth  St.  Thomas's  treatise  on  the  unity 
of  the  intellect  (De  unitate  intellectus  contra  Averro- 
istaw).  Niger  in  fact  supported  all  the  beliefs  of  the 
AviTmist  philosophy, — the  monism  of  the  human 
intellect;  one  intellectual  spirit  for  all  men,  separate 
from  the  body,  Ls  temporarily  united  with  each  human 
organism  to  accomplish  the  process  of  thought.  Slan 
is  mortal,  but  the  race  is  immortal.  Hence  the  ques- 
tion of  ri  future  life  is  without  meaning;  immortality 
cannot  be  personal.    The  world  is  produced  by  a 


series  of  intermediary  agencies;  hence  there  is  no 
providence  in  the  government  of  men  and  of  earthly 
tilings.  All  these  productions  arc  necessary,  co- 
eternal  with  God.  All  is  ruled  by  cosmic  and  psychi- 
cal determinism.  Celestial  phenomena  and  the'eon- 
j  unction  of  the  planets  control  the  succession  of  events 
on  our  globe,  and  the  destinies  of  the  human  race. 
Man  is  not  a  free  agent.  There  is  an  eternal  reversi- 
bility of  civilizations  and  religions,  the  Christian 
religion  included,  which  is  governed  by  the  reversabil- 
ity  of  tho  stellar  cycles.  Siger  wished  to  remain  a 
professing  Catholic,  and  to  safeguard  his  faith  he 
had  recourse  to  the  celebrated  theory  of  the  two 
truths:  what  is  true  in  philosophy  may  be  false  in 
religion,  and  vice  versa.  It  is  hard  to  tell  whether 
such  a  mental  attitude  indicates  buffoonery  or  sin- 
cerity. One  is  lost  in  conjecture  as  to  the  motive 
which  impelled  Dante,  the  admirer  of  Thomium,  to 
place  in  the  mouth  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  the  eulogy 
of  Siger  of  Brabant,  the  apostle  of  Averroism. 

Masdojtnxt.  Sigtr  dt  Brabant  ri  VoterroUmt  latin  in  ftilo*- 
ophtt  belgtt.  VI,  VII.  part  i:  Ettuit  eritiqut  ( Louvnin.  19101,  part 
it.  Testtt  (Louvniu,  1909).  contnin*.  nil  the  work*  o(  Si«ir; 
Baitukch,  tHt  Impwibilxn  d.  Sigrr  ton  Brabant,  rint  PW«upA 
StrtilMchr.  au:  d.  XIII  JaJirh.  in  Btitr.  x.  Guch.  d.  PAifot.  Uttt., 
II  (I88S),  0;  Idem.  Zur  Btvrttilung  Sigtrt  ton  Brabant  in 
I'hilaiuphitchti  JakrbucA  (19111;  MasdonsCT,  Aulaur  dt  Si&r 
de  Brabant  in  Rrt.  thnmittr.  XIX,  IBM.  For  the  reUtioui 
,  sec  toe  itudiea  published  by  Lakolois, 

M.  Db  W'vtr. 


King  of  Germany  and  Emperor  of  the 
Holy"  Roman  Empire,  b.  15  February,  1361,  at  Nu- 
remberg; d.  at  Znaim,  Bohemia.  9  December,  1437. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV, 
who  betrothed  him  to  Maria,  the  oldest  daughter  of 
King  Louis  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  and  thus  pre- 
pared the  way  for  a  great  extension  of  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Luxemburg.  During  the  reign  of  his  elder 
brother,  King  Wenceslaus,  Sigismund  was  able,  upon 
the  death  of  the  King  of  Hungary,  to  maintain  his 
claims  to  Hungary  though  only  after  a  hard  struggle, 
and  on  31  March,  1387,  he  was  crowned  King  of  Hun- 
gary. In  1389  he  was  obliged  to  defend  the  bound- 
aries of  his  now  kingdom  against  the  Turks.  In  tn» 
year  Sultan  Amurath  I  had  overthrown  the  Servian 
kingdom  in  the  battle  on  the  Plain  of  Kossovo  I  lam 
of  the  Blackbirds) .  Amurath's  son.  Baiaset,  defeated 
a  Christian  army  under  Sigismund  at  Xieopolis,  and 
the  lands  along  the  Danube  were  only  saved  by  the  re- 
newed advance  of  the  Osmanli.  In  1389  the  derp 
and  nobility  of  Bohemia  rcbelM  against  the  utow- 
tration  of  the  Government  by  the  favourites  of  King 
Wenceslaus:  they  were  supported  both  by  Jo*  of  Mo- 
ravia and  Sigismund.  Alter  this  the  intrigue*  ui  the 
royal  family  of  Luxemburg  were  incessant.  W  l>cn 
therefore,  King  Wcnceslaus  was  deposed  JMOJW" 
1400  at  Oberlahnstein  by  the  electors,  and  Ru|>ert  was 
elected  emperor  in  his  stead,  Wenceslaus  appointed 
his  brother  imperial  vicar  for  Germany  and  *°v»™» 
and  administrator  of  Bohemia.  However  he  ac- 
cord between  the  brothers  was  not  of  long  durst*  n, 
because  Wenceslaus  was  not  willing  to  oonfer  the  suc- 
cession in  Bohemia  upon  Sigismund.  tor  a  timcSuj 
ismund  was  held  prisoner  by  rebellious  Huiigan-i" 
subjects.  The  Emperor  Rupert  died  «oM UMg. 
1410,  at  a  time  of  intense  excitement  ^""V*, 
clesiastical  confusion  of  the  Great  Schism  had  rca ,  hod 
its  height.  There  was  a  double  election  of  a  Kin*  ot 
he  Romans.  On  20  September,  1410,  Mg^Jg 
chosen,  and  on  1  October  of  the  same  year  his  « * £ 
Jost  of  Bohemia,  was  also  chosen  The  em  in;,  I  ke 
the  Church,  hail  now  three  rulers.  The 
of  Moravia  made  it  easier  for  Sigismund  to, jam  no .* 
nition,  for  the  electors  who  had  chosen .Jost  agrwj  W 
the  election  of  Sigismund  on  21  July,  0f 
emperor  was  King  of  Hungary  and  M«P«  ^ 
Brandenburg,  and  thus  had  a  d>-na«tic  power  v.m 
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might  have  restored  real  power  to  the  German  Em- 
pire. He  had  large  ambitions,  his  aim  was  to  lead  a 
united  Christendom  against  the  power  of  Islam,  but  he 
lacked  steadiness  and  |>erseverance.  Although  highly 
talented  he  was  too  easily  carried  away  bv  Utopian 
schemes.  He  also  neglected  to  protect  the  base  of  his 
power,  his  hereditary  possessions,  which  were  disor- 
ganized by  bad  administration  and  civil  disorder. 
The  first  matter  of  importance  during  his  reign  was 
the  Great  Schism. 

To  Sigismund,  undoubtedly,  belongs  the  credit  of 
bringing  about  the  great  reform  Councils  of  Con- 
stance and  Kasle.    In  1414  he  went  to  Italy  on  an  ex- 
pedition against  Venice;  while  there  he  forced  Pope 
John  X  XIII.  who  was  hard-pressed  by  King  I^adis- 
laus  of  Naples,  to  call  a  council  which  met  at  Con- 
stance on  1  November,  1414.    For  a  time  Sigismund 
was  the  soul  of  the  council,  and  this  no  doubt  served 
once  more  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  Germany 
However,  the  interest  of  the  emperor  in  the  council 
diminished  in  proportion  as  its  proceedings  failed  to 
meet  his  views.    The  sole  result  of  the  council  so  far 
as  Sigismund  was  concerned  was  that  he  brought  upon 
himself  the  hatred  of  his  Bohemian  subjects  bv  his 
sacrifice  of  John  Hus.    During  the  course  of  the 
council  Sigismund  turned  his  efforts  at  reform  to  in- 
ternal policies,  especially  to  the  establishment  of  a 
general  peace  in  the  empire.    He  failed,  however,  in 
these  efforts.    Important  consequences  resulted  from 
his  granting  to  Frederick  Hohenzollem,  Burgrave  of 
Nuremberg,  the  Mark  of  Brandenburg  in  fief,  to 
which  he  added  on  30  April,  141.r>  the  electoral  dig- 
nity and  the  office  of  lord  high  chancellor.    In  this 
way  Sigismund  gained  support  for  himself  against  the 
independent  policy  of  the  electors.    On  the  death  of 
Wenceslaus  (1(5  August,  1419),  Sigismund  became 
King  of  Bohemia;  where,  directly  after  the  close  of  the 
Council  of  Constance,  Hussite  disorders  had  begun. 
The  king  sought  to  re-establish  order  by  severe  meas- 
ures, hut,  as  this  method  failed,  Martin  V  at  Sigis- 
mund's  request  proclaimed  a  crusade.    Religious  and 
national  fanaticism  brought  a  bloody  victory  to  Zis- 
ka's  hordes  on  1  November,  1420,  at  tVyschehrad,  and 
also  on  K  January,  1422,  at  Deutschbrod.    The  posi- 
tion of  Sigismund,  who  was  now  also  threatened  by 
the  Turks,  was  an  exceedingly  precarious  one.  The 
only  effective  aid  offered  him  was  that  of  Duke  Al- 
bert V  of  Austria  to  whom  Sigismund  had  married  his 
only  daughter  Elizabeth  and  whom  he  had  made  the 
presumptive  heir  of  the  Hungarian  and  Bohemian 
crowns.    The  Hussite  armies  now  threatened  the 
neighbouring  German  territories.    Forthwith  it  be- 
came apparent  how  wretched  was  the  military  organi- 
zation of  the  empire  and  how  desperate  were  the  di- 
visions among  the  German  princes.    Attempts  at  re- 
form began,  out  the  em|>cror  lacked  the  vigour  to 
earn.-  out  these  attempts.    Sigismund's  failure  to  ef- 
fect the  needed  imperial  reforms  was  not  wholly  due 
to  weakness  of  character;  the  selfish  policy  of  the  es- 
tates opposed  insuperable  obstacles  to  his  good  inten- 
tions.  In  1424  the  electors  attempted  to  take  the  de- 
fence of  the  empire  in  their  own  hands.    Though  the 
coalition  soon  broke  up.  it  had  proclaimed  the  politi- 
cal programme  of  t  he  following  decades:  reform  of  the 
empire  with  the  controlling  assistance  of  the  estates. 
As  Sigismund  was  unable  to  enforce  these  reforms  he 
could  bring  about  the  reconciliation  of  Bohemia  by 
way  of  negotiations  onlv;  these  were  entrusted  to  the 
Council  of  Basle.    Probably  to  emphasize  before  the 
councils  his  European  position,  Sigismund  had  him- 
self crowned  King  of  lyombardy  on  25  November, 
1431,  and  German  emperor  at  Rome,  31  May,  1433. 
Quarrels  between  the  moderate  Calixtines  and  the 
radical  Taborites  helped  along  the  negotiations.  By 
the  so-called  Compact  of  Prague  the  council  brought 
back  the  Hussite  movement,  at  least  so  far  as  essen- 
tials were  concerned,  to  lines  compatible  with  the  au- 
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thority  of  the  Church.  The  only  concession  was  the 
granting  of  the  cup  to  the  laity.  At  the  Diet  of  Iglau 
in  1436  after  Sigismund  had  recognized  the  Compact 
of  Prague  he  was  acknowledged  as  regent  of  Bohemia. 
After  this  Sigismund  took  no  further  interest  in  large 
undertakings  and  retired  to  Bohemia.  When,  how- 
ever, his  reactionary  measures  led  to  a  fresh  outbreak, 
in  which  his  wife,  Barbara  of  Citti,  joined,  he  retired  to 
Znaim  where  he  died. 

Hrgfia  imperii.  <xl.  Altmasn.  XI  (Iniubruc k.  1.S9O-1900); 
Mr  indk<  KEH,  DtnkuHrdiekritcn  zur  <Jr*ch,chle  de,  Zrdalier*  Kaiser 
SiomuruU.  od.  Altmann  (Brrlin,  I8U3);  OeutieJie  KriefuUagwkien 

unler  A  a  Sivmund,  rti.  Kkklkb.  Hem*,  and  Heckmans, 

Il-Xll  ((jolha,  1S7H-S6);  Ahchbach,  (iesrAieMe  Kaiser  •S'ijr- 
mumli  (Hamburg,  1838-45);  Heckmaxk,  Her  KampJ  KaUer 
Siumutuii  urven  die  werdende  Wetlmaeht  der  Otmanen.  1902); 
Behoes.  Johannr*  Hut  u.  KOnio  Siamund  (AuEnburs.  1871); 
vos  Ksalh.  DrvUcJu  GetehtehU  im  Awvano  dr,  Mittetattert 

<"***>•  Franz  Kampers. 

Signatura  Gratia,  Juatitiae.  See  Roman  Curia. 

Sign  of  the  Croaa,  a  term  applied  to  various  man- 
ual acts,  liturgical  or  devotional  in  character,  which 
have  this  at  least  in  common  that  by  the  gesture  of 
tracing  two  lines  intersecting  at  right  angles  they  in- 
dicate symbolically  the  figure  of  Christ  s  cross.  Most 
commonly  and  properly  the  words  "sign  of  the  cross" 
are  used  of  the  large  cross  traced  from  forehead  to 
breast  and  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  such  as  Catho- 
lics are  taught  to  make  upon  themselves  when  they  be- 
gin their  prayers,  and  such  also  as  the  pri<-st  makes  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar  when  he  commences  Mass  with 
the  words:  "In  nomine  Patris  et  Filii  et  Spiritus 
Sancti".    (At  the  beginning  of  Mass  the  celebrant 
makes  the  sign  of  the  cross  by  placing  his  left  hand 
extended  under  his  breast ;  then  raising  his  right  to  his 
forehead,  which  he  touches  with  the  extremities  of  his 
fingers,  he  savs:  In  nomine  Patris;  then,  touching  his 
breast  with  the  same  hand,  he  says:  et  Ulii;  touching 
his  left  and  right  shoulders,  he  says:  rt  Spiritus  Sancti; 
and  as  he  joins  his  hands  again  adds:  Amen.)  The 
same  sign  recurs  frequently  during  Mass,  e.  g.  at  the 
words  "Adjutorium  nostrum  in  nomine  Domini",  at 
the  "  Indulgcntiam"  after  the  Confiteor,  etc..  as  also  in 
the  Divine  Office,  for  example  at  the  invocation  "  Deus 
in  adjutorium  nostrum  intende",  at  the  beginning  of 
the  "Magnificat",  the  " Benedietus",  the  "Nunc 
Dimittis",  and  on  many  other  occasions.  Another 
kind  of  sign  of  the  cross  is  that  made  in  the  air  by 
bishops,  prints,  and  others  in  blessing  jsrsons  or 
material  objects.    This  cross  recurs  also  many  times 
in  the  liturgy  of  the  Mass  and  in  nearly  all  the  ritual 
offices  connected  with  the  sacraments  and  sacra- 
mentals.    A  third  variety  is  represented  by  the  little 
cross,  generally  made  with  the  thumb,  which  the 
priest  or  deacon  traces  for  example  upon  the  book  of 
the  Gospels  and  then  upon  his  own  forehead,  lips,  and 
breast  at  Mass,  as  also  that  made  upon  the  lips  in  the 
"Dominc  labia  mea  aperies"  of  the  Office,  or  again 
upon  the  forehead  of  the  infant  in  Baptism,  and  upon 
the  various  organs  of  sense  in  Extreme  Unction,  etc. 
Still  another  variant  of  the  same  holy  sign  may  bo 
recognized  in  the  direction  of  the  "I^ay  Folks  Mass 
Book"  (thirteenth  century)  that  the  jieople  at  the  end 
of  the  Gospel  should  trace  a  cross  upon  the  bench  or 
wall  or  a  book  and  then  kiss  it.    It  was  prescribed  in 
some  early  uses  that  the  priest  ascending  to  the  altar 
before  the  Introit  should  first  mark  a  cross  upon  the 
altar-cloth  and  then  should  kiss  the  cross  so  traced. 
Moreover  it  would  seem  that  the  custom,  prevalent  in 
Spain  and  some  other  countries,  according  to  which  a 
man,  after  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  ordinary 
way,  apparently  kisses  his  thumb,  has  a  similar  origin. 
The  thumb  laid  across  the  forefinger  forms  an  image 
of  the  cross  to  which  the  lips  are  devoutly  pressed. 

Of  all  the  above  methods  of  venerating  this  life-giv- 
ing symbol  and  adopting  it  as  an  emblem,  the  marking 
of  a  "little  cross  seems  to  be  m<»st  ancient.  We  have 
positive  evidence  in  the  early  Fathers  that  such  a  prac- 
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tice  was  familiar  to  Christians  in  the  second  century. 
"In  all  our  travels  and  movements",  says  Tertullian 
(De  our.  mil.,  iii),  "in  all  our  coming  in  and  going  out, 
in  putting  on  our  shoes,  at  the  bath,  at  the  table,  in 
lighting  our  candles,  in  lying  down,  in  sitting  down, 
whatever  employment  occupieth  us,  we  mark  our  fore- 
heads with  the  sign  of  the  cross".  On  the  other  hand 
this  must  soon  have  passed  into  a  gesture  of  benedic- 
tion, as  many  quotations  from  the  Fathers  in  the 
fourth  century  would  show.  Thus  St.  Cyril  of  Jeru- 
salem in  his  "Cateeheses"  (xiii,  36)  remarks:  "Let  us 
then  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  the  Crucified.  Be 
the  cross  our  seal,  made  with  boldness  by  our  fingers 
on  our  brow  and  in  everything;  over  the  bread  we  eat 
and  the  cups  we  drink,  in  our  comings  and  in  goings 
out ;  before  our  sleep,  when  we  lie  down  and  when  we 
awake;  when  we  arc  travelling,  and  when  we  are  at 
rest".  The  course  of  development  seems  to  have 
been  the  following.  The  cross  was  originally  traced 
by  Christians  with  the  thumb  or  finger  on  their  own 
forehe&ds.  This  practice  is  attested  by  numberless 
allusions  in  Patristic  literature,  and  it  was  clearly  as- 
sociated in  idea  with  certain  references  in  Scripture, 
notably  Ezech.,  ix,  4  (of  the  mark  of  the  letter  Tau); 
Ex.,  xvii.  9-14;  and  especially  Apoc.,  vii,  3;  ix,  4;  xiv, 
1.  Hardly  less  early  in  date  is  the  custom  of  marking 
a  cross  on  objects — already  Tertullian  speaks  of  the 
Christian  woman  "signing"  her  bed  (cum  lectulum 
tuum  signas,  "Ad  uxor.",  li,  5)  before  retiring  to  rest 
— and  we  soon  hear  also  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  being 
traced  on  the  lips  (Jerome.  "Epitaph.  Paula:")  and  on 
the  heart  (Prudentius,  Catnem.",  vi,  129).  Not 
unnaturally  if  the  object  were  more  remote,  the  cross 
which  was  directed  towards  it  had  to  be  made  in  the 
air.  Thus  Epiphanius  tells  us  (Adv.  luer.,  xxx,  12)  of 
a  certain  holy  man  Josephus,  who  imparted  to  a  ves- 
sel of  water  the  power  of  overthrowing  magical  incan- 
tations by  "making  over  the  vessel  with  his  finger  the 
seal  of  the  cross"  pronouncing  the  while  a  form  of 
prayer.  Again  half  a  century  later  Sozomcn,  the 
church  historian  (VII,  xxvi),  describes  how  Bishop  Do- 
na t  us  when  attacked  by  a  dragon  "  made  the  sign  of 
the  cross  with  his  finger  in  the  air  and  spat  upon  the 
monster".  All  this  obviously  leads  up  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  larger  cross  made  over  the  whole  body,  and 
perhaps  the  earliest  example  which  can  be  quoted 
comes  to  us  from  a  Georgian  source,  possibly  of  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century.  In  the  life  of  St.  Nino,  a 
woman  saint,  honoured  as  the  Apostle  of  Georgia,  we 
arc  told  in  these  terms  of  a  miracle  worked  by  her: 
"St.  Nino  began  to  pray  and  entreat  God  for  a  long 
time.  Then  she  took  her  (wooden)  cross  and  with  it 
touched  the  Queen's  head,  her  feet  and  her  shoulders, 
making  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  straightway  she  was 
cured0  (Studia  Biblica,  V,  32). 

It  appears  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  general 
introduction  of  our  present  larger  cross  (from  brow  to 
breast  and  from  shoulder  to  shoulder)  was  an  indirect 
result  of  the  Monophysite  controversy.  The  use  of 
the  thumb  alone  or  the  single  forefinger,  which  so  long 
as  only  a  small  cross  was  traced  upon  the  forehead 
was  almost  inevitable,  seems  to  have  given  way  for 
symbolic  reasons  to  the  use  of  two  fingers  (the  fore- 
finger and  middle  finger,  or  thumb  and  forefinger)  as 
typifying  the  two  natures  and  two  wills  in  Jesus 
Christ.  But  if  two  fingers  were  to  be  employed,  the 
large  cross,  in  which  forehead,  breast,  etc.  were  merely 
touched,  suggested  itself  as  the  onlv  natural  gesture. 
Indeed  some  large  movement  of  the  sort  was  required  to 
make  it  perceptible  that  a  man  was  using  two  fingers 
rather  than  one.  At  a  somewhat  later  date,  through- 
out the  greater  part  of  the  East,  three  fingers,  or  rather 
the  thumb  and  two  fingers  were  displayed,  while  the 
nng  and  little  finger  were  foldi«d  back  upon  the  palm. 
I  fiex;  two  were  held  to  symbolize  the  two  natures  or 
wills  in  Christ,  while  the  extended  three  denoted  the 
three  Persons  of  the  Ulessed  Trinity.    At  the  same 


time  these  fingers  were  so  held  as  to  indicate  the  com- 
mon abbreviation  IXC  Clwei*  Xpurrii  Zwnjp),  the 
forefinger  representing  the  I,  the  middle  finger  crossed 
with  the  thumb  standing  for  the  X  and  the  bent  mid- 
dle finger  serving  to  suggest  the  C.  In  Armenia,  how- 
ever, the  sign  of  the  cross  made  with  two  fingers  is  still 
retained  to  the  present  day.  Much  of  this  symbolism 
passed  to  the  West,  though  at  a  later  date. 

On  the  whole  it  seems  probable  that  the  ultimate 
prevalence  of  the  larger  cross  is  due  to  an  mstrue- 
tion  of  Leo  IV  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century. 
"Sign  the  chalice  and  the  host",  he  wrote,  "with  a 
right  cross  and  not  with  circles  or  with  a  varying  of  the 
fingers,  but  with  two  fingers  stretched  out  and  the 
thumb  hidden  within  them,  by  which  the  Trinity  is 
symbolized.  Take  heed  to  make  this  sign  rightly,  for 
otherwise  you  can  bless  nothing"  (secGcorgi,"Liturg. 
rom.  pom  ,  III,  37).  Although  this,  of  course, 
primarily  applies  to  the  position  of  the  hand  in  bless- 
ing with  the  sign  of  the  cross:  it  seems  to  have  been 
adapted  popularly  to  the  making  of  the  sign  of  the 
cross  upon  oneself.  Aelfric  (about  1000)  probably  bad 
it  in  mind  when  he  tells  his  hearers  in  one  of  his  ser- 
mons: "A  man  may  wave  about  wonderfully  with  his 
hands  without  creating  any  blessing  unless  he  make 
the  sign  of  the  cross.  But  if  he  do  the  fiend  will  soon 
be  frightened  on  account  of  the  victorious  token. 
With  three  fingers  one  must  bless  himself  for  the  Holy 
Trinity"  (Thorpe,  "The  Homilies  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Church  ".  I,  462).  Fifty  years  earlier  than  this  Anglo- 
Saxon  Christians  were  exhorted  to  "  bless  all  their 
bodies  seven  times  with  Christ's  rood  token"  (Blick- 
ling  Horn.,  47),  which  seems  to  assume  this  large 
cross.  Bode  in  his  letter  to  Bishop  Egbert  advises 
him  to  remind  his  flock  "with  what  frequent  diligence 
to  employ  upon  themselves  the  sign  of  our  lord  s 
cross",  though  here  we  can  draw  no  inferences  as  to 
the  kind  of  cross  made.  On  the  other  hand  when  we 
meet  in  the  so-called  "Prayer  Book  of  King  Henry' 
(eleventh  century)  a  direction  in  the  morning  prayers 
to  mark  with  the  holy  Cross  "the  four  sides  of  the 
body",  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  large 
sign  with  which  we  are  now  familiar  is  meant. 

At  this  period  the  manner  of  making  it  in  the  west 
seems  to  havo  been  identical  with  that  followed  at 
present  in  the  East,  i.  e.  only  three  fingers  were  used, 
and  the  hand  travelled  from  the  right  shoulder  to  the 
left.    The  point,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  not  entinl) 
clear  and  Thalhofer  (Liturgik,  I,  633)  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  in  the  passages  of  Bclethus  (xxxix),  »  - 
cardus  (III,  iv),  Innocent  III  (De  myst  alt.,  U,  flgji 
and  Durandus  (V,  ii,  13),  which  are  usually  appealed 
to  in  proof  of  this,  these  authors  have  m  mind  the 
small  cross  made  U|»on  the  forehead  or  external  ob- 
jects, in  which  the  hand  moves  naturally  from i  right  u> 
left,  and  not  the  big  cross  made  from  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der.   Still  a  rubric  in  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  1  ore 
Missal  clearly  requires  the  priest  when  signing  him- 
self with  the  paten  to  touch  the  left  shoulder  after  t ne 
right.    Moreover  it  is  at  least  clear  from  man>  . fu- 
tures and  sculptures  that  in  the  twelfth  and  thuieenth 
centuries  the  Greek  practice  of  exte «>d«W«'Wj£Ef 
fingers  was  adhered  to  by  many  Latin  ChnstMM- 
Thus  the  compiler  of  the  Ancren  Hiwle  (about 
recta  his  nuns  at  "Dens  in  adjutorium 
little  cross  first  with  the  thumb  and  then  sun* 
cross  from  above  the  forehead  down  to  the ^ 
with  three  fingers".    However  there  can  be  uu 
doubt  that  long  before  the  close  of  the  Midrth  * 
the  large  sign  of  the  cross  was  more  en       ™  f 
in  the  West  with  the  open  hand  and  (hat  tin  bar 
the  cross  was  trw.nl  from  left  tp  right     I the  M> ' 
oure  of  our  Ladye"  (p.  SO)  the  Wf^Wfi 
.  reason  mven  to  them  tor  m 


Sion  have  a  mvstical  reason  given 
practice:  "And  then  ye  bless  you  w»»  ""Vg^  his 
the  holv  crosse,  to  chase  away  the 
deceytes.    For,  as  Chrysostoroe  sayth,  «here*er  U> 
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fiends  see  the  eigne  of  the  orosse,  they  flye  awav, 
dreading  it  as  a  staff  e  that  they  arc  beaten  withall. 
And  in  thys  blcssinge  ye  beginne  with  youre  hande  at 
the  hedde  downworde,  and  then  to  the  lefte  side  and 
byleve  that  our  Lord  Jesu  Christe  came  down  from 
the  head,  that  is  from  the  Father  into  erthe  by  his 
holy  Incarnation,  and  from  the  erthe  into  the  left 
sydc,  that  is  hell,  by  his  bitter  Passion,  and  from 
thence  into  his  Father's  righte  syde  by  his  glorious 
Ascension". 

The  manual  act  of  tracing  the  cross  with  the  hand 
or  the  thumb  has  at  all  periods  been  quite  commonly, 
though  not  indispensably,  accompanied  by  a  form  of 
words.  The  formula,  however,  has  varied  greatly. 
In  the  earlier  ages  we  have  evidence  for  Buch  invoca- 
tion as  "The  sign  of  Christ",  "The  seal  of  the  living 
God",  "In  the  name  of  Jesus";  etc.  Later  we  meet 
"In  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Naxareth ",  " In  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  ",  "  In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost",  "Our  help  is  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord",  "O  God  come  to  my  assistance". 
Members  of  the  Orthodox  Greek  Church  when  bless- 
ing themselves  with  three  fingers,  as  above  explained, 
commonly  use  the  invocation:  "Holy  Goa,  Holy 
Strong  One,  Holy  Immortal  One,  Have  mercy  on  us*  , 
which  words,  as  is  well  known,  have  been  retained  in 
their  Greek  form  by  the  Western  Church  in  the  Office 
for  Good  Friday. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon  the  effects  of  grace 
and  power  attributed  by  the  Church  at  all  times  to  the 
use  of  the  holy  sign  of  the  cross.  From  the  earliest 
period  it  has  been  employed  in  all  exorcisms  and  con- 
jurations as  a  weapon  against  the  spirits  of  darkness, 
and  it  takes  its  place  not  less  consistently  in  the  ritual 
of  the  sacraments  and  in  every  form  of  blessing  and 
consecration.  A  famous  difficulty  is  that  suggested 
by  the  making  of  the  sign  of  the  cross  repeatedly  over 
tno  Host  and  Chalice  after  the  words  of  institution 
have  been  spoken  in  the  Mass.  The  true  explana- 
tion is  probably  to  bo  found  in  the  fact  that  at  the 
time  these  crosses  were  introduced  (they  vary  too 
much  in  the  early  copies  of  the  Canon  to  be  of  primi- 
tive institution),  the  clergy  and  faithful  did  not 
dourly  ask  themselves  at  what  precise  moment  the 
transubstantiation  of  the  elements  was  effected.  They 
were  satisfied  to  believe  that  it  was  the  result  of  the 
whole  of  the  consecratory  pravcr  which  we  call  the 
Canon,  without  determining  the  exact  words  which 
wore  operative;  just  as  we  are  now  content  to  know 
that  the  Precious  Blood  is  consecrated  by  the  whole 
form  spoken  over  the  chalice,  without  pausing  to  re- 
flect whether  all  the  words  arc  necessary.  Hence  the 
signs  of  the  cross  continue  till  the  end  of  the  Canon 
and  they  may  be  regarded  as  mentally  referred  back 
U)  a  consecration  which  is  still  conceived  of  as  incom- 
plete. The  process  is  t  he  reverse  of  that  by  which  in 
the  Greek  Church  at  the  "Great  Entrance  the  high- 
est marks  of  honour  are  paid  to  the  simple  elements 
of  bread  and  wine  in  anticipation  of  the  consecration 
which  they  are  to  receive  shortly  afterwards. 

TmmorKR.  Liliuvik,  I  (Freiburg.  1883),  620-13;  Warren  in 
nut.  CM*.  A  nt.q.  h.  v. ;  Church Quart.  R«.,XXXV(I8»3).31.V-41: 
HEKK«niRD-CiH»KK,  The  Sign  of  the  Crate  in  the  Weelrrn  Litur- 
vtr.<  (lyondon,  IU07):  Ghetber,  De  Crure  Chrieti  (IngoktRdt, 
I SttN) :  Bf aiaM,  The  Crate  in  the  Life  and  Literature  of  the  Analo- 
Saxone  (New  Yurk,  1904). 

Herbert  Thurston. 

Signorelli,  Lcca,  Italian  painter,  b.  at  Cortona, 
about  1441;  d.  there  in  1523.  He  was  a  son  of 
Kgidio  Signorelli,  and  his  mother  was  a  sister  of  the 
great-grandfather  of  Yasari,  from  whom  we  obtain 
almost  all  the  important  facts  of  his  career.  A  pupil 
of  Piero  delta  Francesra,  he  was  largely  influenced  in 
his  early  days  by  Pollaiuolo,  by  whom  it 'seems  |>ossiblc 
that  he  may  have  been  instructed.  His  early  youth 
was  probably  spent  in  Florence,  and  his  style  of 
painting  is  essentially  Florentine.  In  1470  we  hear 
of  him  in  residence  at  Cortona,  taking  high  office  in 


the  government  of  the  town,  and  held  in  great  con- 
sideration. In  1488,  he  was  elected  a  burgher  of 
Citta  di  Castello,  and  three  years  later  he  was  one 
of  the  judges  of  the  designs  for  the  facade  of  the 
cathedral  at  Florence.  In  1497,  he  commenced  his 
first  great  work  at  Monte  Oliveto  near  Siena,  where 
he  painted  eight  frescoes;  from  thence  he  went  to 
Orvieto,  where  be  remained  for  five  years,  devoting 
himself  to  painting  his  magnificent  frescoes  of  the 
Last  Judgment,  which  are  perhaps  his  most  charac- 
teristic works.  There  he  also  painted  his  own  por- 
trait, with  a  few  bold,  clever  strokes  revealing  a  great 
deal  of  character.  In  1508  he  went  as  delegate  from 
Cortona  to  Florence,  and  the  same  year  passed  on  to 
Rome,  where  he  executed  work  for  Julius  II  in  the 
Vatican,  now  unfortunately  no  longer  in  existence, 


The  Painter  Himself  wits  NicoiA  Franceachi 
Pain  tin*  by  Lura  Signorelli  on  a  Tile  prrwrved  in  the  Opera  del 
Duijiiio,  Orvieto 


having  been  swept  away  to  make  room  for  the 
paintings  of  Raphael  and  his  scholars.  Again  in 
1512  he  left  Cortona  as  a  representative,  bearing 
an  address  of  congrat  ulation,  ana  went  again  to  Home, 
but  obtained  no  new  commissions,  as  other  men  had 
taken  his  place.  He  returned  to  Cortona,  and  there 
lived  to  the  age  of  eighty-two,  working  almost  up 
to  the  day  of  his  death;  he  received  the  honour  of  a 
public  funeral.  Few  men  left  a  greater  mark  ujmn 
the  art  of  the.  period  than  Signorelli.  He  is  spoken  of 
by  Berenson  as  the  "grandest  illustrator  of  modem 
times",  although  "by  no  means  the  pleasantest". 
In  another  place  the  same  critic  speaks  of  his  mastery 
over  the  nude  and  action,  the  depth  of  refinement  of 
his  emotions,  and  the  splendour  of  his  concept  ion, 
remarking  on  the  extreme  power  that  Signorelli 
possessed  of  creating  emotion  and  triumphing  when 
representing  movement.  Art  critics  regard  his 
"Pan"  at  Berlin  as  being  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
works  of  the  Renaissance  and  one  of  the  most  fas- 
cinating works  of  art  that  has  come  down  to  us  in 
modern  times;  while  his  frescoes  at  Orvieto  can  only 
be  described  as  magnificent,  austere  and  strange  no 
doubt,  but  marked  by  almost  perfect  genius,  with 
full  knowledge  of  the  sense  of  form,  and  an  awe- 
inspiring  majesty.  Signorelli  stands  out  as  a  master 
of  anatomy  and  almost  the  only  person  who  could 
render  complicated  movement  and  crowded  action, 
and  in  this  special  department  he  has  rarely  been 
equalled  and  never  excelled.  He  cannot  be  projierly 
appreciated  without  a  journey  to  Cortona,  and  a 
visit  to  Orvieto.  His  works  ore  scattered  through  all 
the  little  townships  of  Umbria,  and  can  especially 
be  studied  in  Loretto,  Areszo,  Yolterra,  Foiano, 
Arcevia,  Monte  Oliveto,  and  Borgo  S.tn  Sepolcro, 
while  other  pictures  by  him  arc  in  the  galleries  of 
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Florence,  London,  Liverpool,  Berlin,  Milan,  Paris, 
IVrueia  and  Rome. 

vJaW    VU,  dci  PiUnri  (Florenr.-.  1H7H). 

George  Charles  Williamson. 

Siftiensa,  Diocese  of  (Seountina,  Seoontle)  ,  in 
Spain,  suffragan  of  Toledo,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Soria,  on  the  east  by  Saragossa  and  Tcruel,  on  the 
south  bv  Cuenca,  and  on  the  went  by  Guadalajara 
and  Segovia.  It  lies  in  the  civil  provinces  of  Guadala- 
jara. Segovia,  Soria,  and  Saragossa.  Its  episcopal 
citv  has  a  population  of  5000.  The  site  of  the  ancient 
Sogoncin,  now  called  Villavieja,  is  at  half  a  league 
distant  from  the  present  Sigiienza;  Livy  speaks  of  the 
town  in  treating  of  the  wars  of  Cato  with  the  Celti- 
berians.  The  diorese  is  very  ancient:  the  fictitious 
chronicles  pretended  that  St.  Saeerdos  of  Limoges 
had  been  its  bishop:  but,  apart  from  these  fables,  we. 
find  Protogenes  as  Bishop  of  Sigiienza  at  the  Third 


HUM    IHHUn>um  _ —   

Council  of  Toledo,  and  again  the  same  Protogenes  at 
Gundemar's  council  in  610;  Ilsidclus  assisted  at  the 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  councils;  Wideric,  at .  the 
seventh  to  the  tenth;  Egica,  at  the  eleventh;  Ela,  at 
the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth;  Gundenc.al 
the  fifteenth   and   sixteenth.    The  succession  of 
bishops  continued  under  the  Arab  domination:  after 
St.  Eulogius,  in  Sol.  we  find  there  Sisemund,  a  man  of 
great  sagacitv.    But  Liter  on  Sigiienza  was  so  com- 
pletely depopulated  that  it  does  not  appear  among 
the  cities  conquered  bv  Alfonso  \  I  when  he  subdued 
all  this  region.    The  first  bishop  of  Sigiienza,  after  it 
had  been  re|>eopled,  was  Bernardo,  a  native  of  Agen, 
who  had  been  "  capiscol  '*  (caput  nchnla — schoolmaster) 
of  Toledo;  he  rebuilt  the  church  and  consecrated  it 
on  the  Feast  of  St.  Stephen,  1123,  and  placed  in  it  a 
chanter  of  canons  regular.    He  died  Bishop-elect  of 
Santiago.    On  14  March,  1140,  Alfonso  VII  granted 
the  bishop  the  lordship  of  Sigiienza,  which  his  suc- 
cessors retained  until  the  fourteenth  century. 

After  the  long  episcopate  of  Bernardo,  Pedro  suc- 
ceeded, and  was  succeeded  by  Ccrebruno,  who  Isgan 
the  building  of  the  new  cathedral.  Joeehn,  an  Eng- 
lishman, was  present  with  the  king  at  the  conquest  of 
Cuenca;  he  was  succeeded  by  Ardenco,  who  was 
transferred  to  Palencia;  Martin  de  Hinojosa,  the  holy 
Abbot  of  Huerta,  abdicated  the  see  m  1192,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Rodrigo. 

Sigiienza  took  a  large  part  m  the  civil  wars  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.    The  fortress- 
palace  of  the  bishops  was  captured  in  1297  by  the 
partisans  of  the  Infantes  de  la  Cerda,  and  in  135a  it 
was  the  prison  of  the  unhappy  Blanche  of  Bourbon, 
consort  of  Pedro  the  Cruel.    In  1465  Diego  Lopez  of 
Madrid,  having  usurped  the  mitre,  fortified  himself 
there.    Pedro  Gonziilez  de  Mendoza,  the  Cardinal  of 
Spain,  held  this  diocese  together  with  that  of  Toledo, 
and  enriched  his  relations  by  providing  establishments 
for  them  at  Sigiienza.    His  successor,  Cardinal  Ber- 
nardino de  Carvaial,  was  dispossessed,  as  a  schismatic 
bv  Julius  II,  for  his  share  in  the  Conciliabulum  of  Pisa. 
After  lhat  Garcia  de  Ixmisa,  Fernando  Valdes,  Pedro 
Pachcco,  and  others  held  this  wealthy  see.  The 
castle-palace,  modified  in  various  ways,  suffered  much 
from  the  storms  of  civil  war,  and  was  restored  by 
Joaquin  Fernandez  Cortina,  who  was  bishop  from 
1S4K,  and  the  restoration  was  continued  by  Bishop 
Gomez  Salazar  (1S76-79). 

The  cathedral  is  a  very  massive  Gothic  edifice  of 
ashlar  stone.  Its  facade  has  three  doors,  with  a  railed 
court  in  front.  At  the  sides  rise  two  square  towers, 
164  feet  high,  with  merlons  topped  with  large  balls; 
these  towers  are  connected  by  a  balustrade  which 
crown-*  the  facade,  the  work  of  Bishop  Herrera  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  interior  is  divided  into  three 
Gothic  naves.  The  main  choir  begins  in  the  transept 
with  a  Renaissance  altar  built  by  order  of  Bishop 
Mailt)  de  Muruxs.  In  the  transept  is  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Librada.  patroness  of  the  city,  with  a  splendid 


rcrcdos  and  the  relics  of  the  saint,  all  constructed  at 
the  expense  of  Bishop  Fadrique  de  Portugal,  who  is 
buried  there.    What  is  now  the  Chapel  of  St.  Cath- 
erine was  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  by 
the  English  Bishop  Jocelin,  who  came  with  Queen 
Leonora.    Cardinal  Mendoza  is  interred  in  the  main 
choir.    Beyond  the  choir  proper,  which  is  situated  in 
the  centre,  there  is  the  sumptuous  altar  of  Nuestra 
Senora  la  Mavor.    Connected  with  the  church  is  a 
beautiful  Florid  Gothic  cloister,  the  work  of  Bernar- 
dino de  Carvajal.    The  rich  tabernacle,  with  its 
golden  monstrance,  was  given  by  Cardinal  Mendoza. 
The  chapter  house  contains  many  excellent  paintings. 
It  is  not  known  with  any  certainty  at  what  period  this 
church  was  begun,  though  it  apjiears  to  date  from  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century.    The  image  of  Nuestra 
Senora  la  Mayor,  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated, 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century;  it  was  taken 
to  the  retro-choir  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Assump- 
tion being  substituted  for  it  on  the  high  altar. 

The  Conciliar  Seminarv  of  San  Bartolome  is  due  to 
Bishop  Bartolonm  Santos  de  Risoba  (1651).  There 
is  a  smaller  seminary,  that  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
cert ion,  and  a  collegV.  The  College  of  Sat,  Antonio 
el  Grande  is  a  beautiful  building.  It  was  formed}  a 
university,  founded  in  1476  by  the  w^thy  -h»n 
Lopez  de  Medina,  archdeacon  of  Almaxan,  but  its 
prosperity  was  hindered  by  the  foundation, of  the 
University  of  Alcala,  in  1770  it  was  reduced  to  afew 
chairs  of  philosophy  ami  theology,  and  was  1 
in  1S37.  Worthv  of  mention  are  the  ancient  hermit- 
age o  Nuestra  Senora.  which,  aeconhnf to araAfcPO, 
had  been  originally  the  pro-eath«lral;  th' ■  HumJ 
ladero,  a  mnall  Gothic  hermitage;  ^Umt^**^ 
convent  of  the  Franciscans;  the  modern  con  in t  ol 
the  Ursuline*  which  was  ornjerytb e  home  J  the 
choir  bovs;  the  hospital  of  the  military  barraciw,  an 
the  Hieronymite  ooJJmb.  umAUS- 

FloRCI,  S.jwAo  Saffrada.  VIII  (3rd  ^  •^tTzL 


ITviversitv  of  Siat)ENZA.-The  building  of  the 
Co\  5eTS  Antonio  Portaceli  of  H«0en^pam. 
wlS was  later  transformed  ^^^^  de 
gun  in  1476.  Its  founder  was  Don. '"HJgC  d 
Molina,  archdeacon  of  AlmazAn  canon  ofT  led"  and 
vicar-general  of  S^^^J^^SSrantwl 
foundation  .approving  the  ^"^.rc^pZKW 
bv  Sixtus  IV  in  1483,  ttnd.«,ur^*  Hull  of  Innocent 
ology.  canon  law,  and  arts.  with  powers 

Vlfl  In  1489,  the  university  was  wea ted, J"1^^ 
to  confer  the  degrees  of  bachelor  Ucentiat ^  Uv 
tor :  the  college  was  thus ,  tnmrf ^SSfffSS  » 
A  Bull  issued  by  Paul  III  «  !  MaiHtro  Velo- 

theology,  and,  during  he  rectoraU  of  ^, Bull  „f 
sillo,  the  cliairs  of  physics  were  ()f  medi- 

Julius  II  established  the  faculties  of  law  ami 

cine.  Among  the  P^^Z^Z-S  ^  Centre  of 
enhanced  the  prestige  of  the  imiv .  r> itj  a.  ^ 
learning;  Don  Francisco  Dclgsido,  B.sho, ol  Lugo 
S£  rector,  and  under  whom  tl^unn  ers J> 
period  of  greatest  splendour >^n*/$X  U  t0  the 
rector  and  professor  was  sent  In r  I  limp  ^ 
Council  of  Trent  .  There ^ere  also J  "  "  nritt 
council,  as  theologians,  Don  ^  both 

Bishop  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and >c«or  i 
professors  of  this  university  ,OW^ ^ 
Archbishop  of  Granada,  the  famo  *  a    It  a 

and  Francisco  Alvarei,  Bishop  oi.g.  of 
thus  evident  that  the  ^^^n^Mo  in  the 
Sigiienza  in  Church  and  State  «  as  con  d 

O^^^^^STSS  'It  was 
the  sixteenth;  thereafter  it  ien 

suppressed  in  1*37.  .  ^ .  i^ajo,  fy  f.  to* 
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SILANDUS 


papcUt  perteneeientet  A  la  Vnitertidad  de  SigQtmn:  Jcmt  Jruc  »E 
La  Fi  i.m  k,  RrmrAn  hiutdricn  He  la  Vnivrreidad  dt  SigHenta;  \  i- 
cexte  de  La  I'i-entr,  Hittoria  dt  la*  unirtrtidadt*  etpaHolae 
(Madrid.  18*7):  SInchez  de  la  Cam  pa,  Hittoria  flloedfiea  dt  la 
tnttrurrtAn  publiai  en  Ktpafia  (1872):  Kahhoall,  Vniterntiee  of 
Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages,  II  (Oxford,  1895).  97. 

TEODORO  RoDRtOCEiS. 

Sihn&h.   See  Sehna,  Diocese  of. 

Sikhlam,  the  religion  of  a  warlike  sect  of  India,  hav- 
ing its  origin  in  the  Punjab  and  its  centre  in  the  holy 
City  of  Amritaar,  where  their  sacred  books  are  pre- 
served and  worshipped.  The  name  Sikh  signifies 
"disciple",  and  in  later  times  the  strict  observants  or 
elect  were  called  the  Khalsa.  The  founder  of  the  sect, 
Nanak  (now  called  Sri  Guru  Nanak  Dcva),  a  Hindu 
belonging  to  the  Kahastrya  caste,  was  born  near  La- 
hore in  1469  and  died  in  1539.  Being  from  childhood 
of  a  religious  turn  of  mind,  he  began  to  wander 
through  various  parts  of  India,  and  perhaps  bevond 
it,  and  gradually  matured  a  religious  system  which, 
revolting  from  the  prevailing  polytheism,  ceremonial- 
ism, and  caste-exclusiveness,  took  for  its  chief  doc- 
trines the  oneness  of  God,  salvation  by  faith  and  good 
works,  and  the  equality  and  brotherhood  of  man. 
The  new  religion  spread  rapidly  and,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  nine  successive  guru*  or  teachers,  soon  became 
an  active  rival  not  only  to  the  older  Hinduism,  but 
also  to  the  newer  Mohammedanism  of  the  reigning  dy- 

ill- 


The  "disciples"  were  therefore  somewhat  il 
treated  by  the  governing  powers.  This  persecution 
only  gave  fresh  determination  to  the  sect,  which 
gradually  assumed  a  military  character  and  took 
the  name  of  Singhs  or  "champion  warriors";  under 
Govind  Sing,  their  tenth  and  last  guru  (b.  1660;  d. 
1 70S) ,  who  had  been  provoked  by  some  severe  ill-treat- 
ment of  his  family  by  the  Moslem  rulers,  they  began 
to  wage  active  war  on  the  Emperor  of  Delhi.  But  the 
struggle  was  unequal.  The  Sikhs  were  defeated  and 
gradually  driven  back  into  the  hills.  The  profession 
of  their  faith  became  a  capital  offence,  and  it  was  only 
the  decline  of  the  Mogul  power,  after  the  death  of 
Aurungzeb  in  1707,  which  enabled  them  to  survive. 
Then  seizing  their  opportunity  they  emerged  from 
their  hiding  places,  organized  their  forces,  and  estab- 
lished a  warlike  supremacy  over  a  portion  of  the  Pun- 
jab round  about  Lahore. 

A  reversal  took  place  in  1762,  when  Ahmed  Shah 
badlv  defeated  them  and  defiled  their  sacred  temple  at 
Amritsar.  In  spite  of  this  reverse  they  managed  still 
to  extend  their  dominion  along  the  banks  of  the  Sutlej 
and  the  Jumna  Rivers,  northwards  as  far  as  Peshawar 
and  Rawalpindi,  and  southwards  over  the  borders  of 
Rajputana.  In  1788  the  Mahrattas  overran  the  Pun- 
jab and  brought  the  Sikhs  under  tribute.  Upon  the 
Mahrattas  supervened  the  British,  who  received  the 
allegiance  of  a  portion  of  the  Sikhs  in  1803,  and  later 
on,  in  1809,  undertook  a  treaty  of  protection  against 
their  enemy,  Runjeet  Singh,  who,  although  himself  a 
prominent  Sikh  leader,  had  proved  overbearing  and 
intolerable  to  other  portions  of  the  sect.  Various 
other  treaties  between  the  British  and  the  Sikhs,  with 
a  view  of  opening  the  Indus  and  the  Sutlej  Rivers  to 
trade  and  navigation,  were  entered  into;  but  as  these 
agreements  were  not  kept,  the  British  declared  war  on 
the  Sikhs  in  1845.  By  1848,  partly  through  actual 
defeat,  partly  through  internal  disorganization  and 
want  of  leaders,  the  Sikh  power  was  broken;  they 
gradually  settled  down  among  the  rest  of  the  popula- 
tion, preserving  only  their  religious  distinctiveness  in- 
tact. According  to"  the  census  of  1881  the  number  of 
the  Sikhs  was  reckoned  at  1,853,426,  which  in  the  cen- 
sus of  1901  rose  to  2,195,339.  At  the  time  of  writing 
the  census  of  1911  is  not  yet  published. 


introduced  by  Guru  Govind  Sing  under  the  persuasion 
that  smoking  was  conducive  to  idleness  ana  injurious 


Their  sacred  books,  called  the  "Granth"  (the  orig- 
inal of  which  is  preserved  and  venerated  in  the  great 


temple  of  Amntsar)  consists  of  two  parts:  "Adi 
Granth",  the  first  book  or  book  of  Nanak,  with  later 


additions  compiled  by  the  fifth  guru,  Arjoon,  and  with 
subsequent  additions  from  later  gurus  down  to  the 
ninth,  and  contributions  by  various  disciples  and 
devotees;  secondly,  "The  Book  of  the  Tenth  King", 
written  by  Guru  Govind  Sing,  the  tenth  and  last  guru, 
chiefly  with  a  view  of  instilling  the  warlike  spirit  into 
the  sect.  The  theology  contained  in  these  books  is 
distinctly  monotheistic.  Great  and  holy  men,  even 
if  divinely  inspired,  are  not  to  be  worshipped— not 
even  the  Sikh  guru*  themselves.  The  use  of  images  is 
tabooed;  ceremonial  worship,  asceticism,  and  caste- 
restrictions  are  explicitly  rejected.  Their  dead  lead- 
era  are  to  be  saluted  simply  by  the  watchword  "Hail 
Guru"  and  the  only  material  object  to  be  outwardly 
reverenced  is  the  "Granth",  or  sacred  book.  In 
practice,  however,  this  reverence  seems  to  have  de- 
generated into  a  superstitious  worship  of  the 
"Granth";  and  even  a  certain  vague  divinity  is  at- 
tributed to  the  ten  guru*,  each  of  whom  is  supposed  to 
be  a  reincarnation  of  the  first  of  the  line,  tneir  orig- 
inal founder — for  the  Hindu  doctrine  of  transmigra- 
tion of  souls  was  retained  even  by  Nanak  himself,  anil 
a  certain  amount  of  pantheistic  language  occurs  in 
parts  of  the  sacred  hymns.  Salvation  is  to  be  ob- 
tained only  by  knowledge  of  the  One  True  God 
through  the  Sal  Guru  (or  true  spiritual  guide),  rever- 
ential fear,  faith  and  purity  of  mind  and  morals — the 
main  principles  of  which  are  strictly  inculcated  as 
marks  of  the  true  Sikh;  while  such  prevailing  crimes 
as  infanticide  and  suttee  are  forbidden.  They  place 
some  restriction  on  the  killing  of  animals  without 
necessity,  but  short  of  an  absolute  prohibition.  Pe- 
culiar to  the  sect  is  the  abstention  from  tobacco,  and 
in  part  from  other  drugs  such  as  opium — a  restriction 

nder  the  p< 
leness  ana 

to  the  militant  spirit.  At  the  present  time  an  active 
religious  revival  is  manifesting  itself  among  the  Sikhs, 
having  for  its  object  to  purge  away  certain  supersti- 
tions and  social  restrictions  which  have  gradually  fil- 
tered in  from  the  surrounding  Hinduism. 

CrxxiNQHAM.  A  Hitlory  of  tht  Sikht  (Calcutta,  1904); 
Mmureoob,  Hittary  of  the  Sikh*  (2  vol*..  London,  1K46); 
Court.  Hutory  of  the  Sikhe;  Goran.  77. .  Sikht  and  the  Sikh 
Wart  (London,  1897);  Sated  Mahomed  Latit.  History  of  the 
Punjab  (Calcutta,  1891)',  SewaRam  Si  soil  ThaPar,  Sri  Guru 
Nanak  Drra  (Rawalpindi.  1904):  RhauaT  Laebhman  8inoh, 
A  Short  Sketth  of  the  Life  and  Work  of  Guru  Gotind  Singh 
(Lahore.  1909);  Macacuffe,  The  Sikh  Religion  (8  vols.,  Ox- 
ford. 1909);  TutTMPP.  The  Adi  Granth,  the  Holy  Scriptures  of 
the  Sikh,  (London,  1877),  stittnatwed  by  Macauliffe  a*  an  un- 
reliable translation. 

Ernest  R.  Hull. 
Silandus,  a  titular  see  in  Lydia,  suffragan  of 
Sardis.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  geo- 
grapher or  historian.  We  possess  some  of  its  coins 
representing  the  Hermus.  It  is  the  present  village 
of  Selendi,  chief  town  of  a  nahia  in  the  caxa  of  Koula, 
in  the  vilayet  of  Smyrna,  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Selendi  Tchai  or  Ain6  Tchai,  an  affluent  of  the 
Ilernus  (now  Ghediz  Tchai).  Some  inscriptions  but 
no  ruins  are  found  there.  The  list  of  bishops  of 
Silandus  given  by  Le  Quien,  "Oriens  christianus", 
I,  881,  needs  correction:  Mark  us,  present  at  the 
Council  of  Xicjca,  325  (less  probably  bishop  of 
Blaundus,  as  suggested  by  Ramsay,  "Asia  Minor", 
134);  Alcimedes  at  Chalcedon,  451  (Anatolius,  who 
signed  the  letter  of  the  bishops  of  the  province  to 
Emperor  Leo,  458,  belongs  rather  to  Sala,  Ramsay, 
ibid.,  122) :  Andreas,  at  the  Council  of  Constantinople, 
680;  St « •phaiius,  at  Constantinople,  787 ;  Eustathius, 
at  Constantinople,  879  (perhaps  Bishop  of  Blaundus). 
The  bishop  mentioned  as  having  taken  part  in  the 
Council  of  Constantinople,  1351,  belongs  to  the  See 
of  Synaus  (Wiichter,  "  Der  Verfall  des  Griechentuma 
in  Ivleinasien  im  XIV  Jahrhundert",  Leipzig,  1903, 
63,  n.  1).  The  See  of  Silandus  is  mentioned  in  the 
Greek  "Xotitias  episcopatuum "  untU  the  thirteenth 
century. 
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1890).  122; 
S. 


Silence.—  All  writers  on  the  spiritual  life  uni- 
formly recommend,  nay,  command  under  penalty 
of  total  failure,  the  practice  of  sdencc.  And  yet 
despite  this  there  is  perliapB  no  rule  for  spiritual 
advancement  more  inveighed  against  by  those  who 
have  not  even  mastered  it*  rucfimente,  tlian  that  of 
silence.  Even  under  the  old  Dispensation  its  value 
was  known,  taught  and  practised.  Ho  ySmpUm 
warns  us  of  the  perils  of  the  tongue,  as  ^th  and 
life  are  in  the  power  of  the  tongue  (Proy  ,  xvui, 
21)  Nor  is  this  advice  less  insisted  on  in  the  New 
Testament;  witness:  "If  any  man  offend  not  m 
word,  the  same  is  a  perfect  man'*  (St.  James,  ui.  i 
la  )  The  same  doctrine  is  inculcated  in  innumerable 
other  places  of  the  inspired  writings.  The  pagans 
themselves  understood  the  dangers  arising  from  un- 
guarded Bpccch.  Pythagoras  irnjwsed  a  strict  rule 
of  silence  on  his  disciples;  the  vestal  virgins  also  were 
bound  to  severe  silence  for  long  years.  Many  similar 
examples  could  be  quoted. 

Silence  may  be  viewed  from  a  threefold  standpoint. 
(1)  As  an  aid  to  the  practice  of  good,  for  we  keep 
silence  with  man,  in  order  the  bettor  to  speak  with 
God   because  an  unguarded  tongue  dissipates  the 
soul   rendering  the  mind  almost,  if  not  quite,  in- 
capable' of  prayer.    The  mere  abstaining  from  speech, 
without  this  purpose,  would  be  that  "idle  silence 
which  St.  Ambrose  so  strongly  condemns.    (2)  As 
a  preventative  of  evil.    Seneca,  quoted  by  lhomas 
a  Kempis  complains  that  "As  often  as  I  have  been 
amongst  men,  I  have  returned  less  a  man  (Imita- 
tion, Book  I,  c.  20).    (3)  The  practice  of  silence  in- 
volves much  self-denial  and  restraint,  and  is  there- 
fore a  wholesome  penance,  and  as  such  is  needed  by 
all     From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  readily  under- 
stood why  all  founders  of  religious  orders  and  con- 
gregations, even  those  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
poor,  the  infirm,  the  ignorant,  and  other  external 
works,  have  insisted  on  this,  more  or  less  severely 
according  to  the  nature  of  their  occupations,  as  one 
of  the  essential  rules  of  their  institutes.    It  was  St. 
Benedict  who  first  laid  down  the  clearest  and  most 
strict  laws  regarding  the  observance  of  silence.  In 
all  monasteries,  of  every  order,  there  are  special 
places,  called  the  "Regular  Places"  (church,  re- 
fectory, dormitory  etc.)  and  particular  times,  es- 
pecially the  night  hours,  termed  the  "Great  Silence  , 
wherein  speaking  is  more  strictly  prohibited.  Out- 
side these  places  and  times  there  are  usually  accorded 
"recreations"   during  which  conversation  is  per- 
mitted, governed  by  rules  of  charity  and  moderation, 
though  useless  and  idle  words  are  universally  for- 
bidden in  all  times  and  places.    Of  course  in  the 
active  orders  the  members  speak  according  to  the 
needs  of  their  various  duties.    It  was  perhaps  the 
Cistercian  Order  alone  that  admitted  no  relaxation 
from  the  strict  rule  of  silence,  which  severity  is  still 
maintained    amongst    the    Reformed  Cistercians 
(TrappLsts)  though  all  other  contemplative  Orders 
(Carthusians,  Carmelites,  Camaldolese  etc.)  are  much 
more  strict  on  this  point  than  those  engaged  in  active 
works.    In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  speaking, 
many  orders    (Cistercians,    Dominicans,  Disealccd 
Carmelites  etc)  have  a  certain  numls-r  of  signs,  by 
means  of  which  the  religious  may  have  a  limited 
communication  with  each  other  for  the  necessities 
that  are  unavoidable. 

Il.  'u  HMr,  rupmallv  Pwilma,  Pmvirbn.  F-rcloaiairtir-tw.  and 
Cath<>ti<-  Kpixtlr  n(  Si.  J.in:-  -.  Timima*  A  Kempis.  Imitation 
ol  fKri'l;  Hounxisira,  Cnlrt  firuularum  qua*  S.  Patret 
rftrrtil  tt  Yirfinibmt  pr.ruriprrt  (Pari*.  St.  Br.stKicr. 

U<Ju  Hulr.  in  imrtirular  chaps,  vi  and  vii;  Srnorr.  Pun<l.imnit 
drr  (,ruM.<ri»w  Arr  MJ,.««»-n  ( '..nvanrr.  11>->H;;  IMum- 
out«.  ChritHm  Pcrf,eti»n  (London,  lsrtl). 

Edmond  M.  Obrecht. 


Silesia. -I.  Prussian-  Silesia  —  Prussian  SOesu^ 
the  largest  province  of  Prussia,  has  an  area  of  UUB 
square  miles,  and  is  traversed  m  its  entire  length  by 
the  River  Oder.  In  1905  the  province  had  4,942,812 
inhabitants,  of  whom  2,765,394  were  Catholics. 
2,120,301  Lutherans,  and  46,845  Jews;  <2  i  ner 
cent  were  Germans,  and  nearly  25  per  cent  Poles 
\grieulture  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  66  per  cent 
of  the  area  being  under  cultivation;  the  raining  of 
iron,  lead,  and  coal  is  largely  carried  on,  and  the 
manufacturing  industry  is  considerable;  among  the 
articles  manufactured  are  hardware,  glass,  china, 

linen,  cotton,  and  woollen  goods.   

In  the  earliest  period  Silesia  was  inhabited  by  Ger- 
mans, the  tribes  being  the  Lygii  and  the  bihngii. 
W  hen  during  the  migrations  these  peoples  emigrated 
about  the  year  400 "towards  the  tfest,  the  ternary 
was  lost  to  the  Germanic  races,  and  for  about  eight 
hundred  years  the  region  was  Slavonic    The  sole 
memorial  of  the  Silingu  is  the  retention  of  thenam 
Silesia;  the  Slavs  called  Mount  Zobten  near  Breslau 
"Slcnz"  (SilirwU),  and  the  Gau  surrounding  Mount 
Zobten  they  called  Pagru  Siknsi  or  Slcmane.Sleiua 
Sil  "fa    The  region  belonged  politically  at  times  o 
Pokndandattimesto Bohemia.    Christianity eameto 
it  from  Bohemia  and  Moravia.    The  apostles  of  these 
fwo  countries,  Cyril  and  Methodius  (front ,863), are 
indirectly  also  the  apostles  of  Silesia-    Until  Marty 
ihe  war  1000  Silesia  had  no  bishop  of  its  owa^The 
ri^rtmnk  of  the  Oder  belonged  to  the  Diocese  of 
Pot?wah?ch°waahestal..ushed  m«68  and was suffragan 

^^^^^^^^ 

Poland  now  foun.led  the  Diocese  of  »^  ™  ™ 
vear  1000  this  diocese  was  made  suffragan  of  the  new 
Archdiocese  of  Gnesen  that  w» 
III     In  116:1,  at  the  command  of  the  t'ennan,iY1!" 
peror  fiwterick  Barbarossa,  Silesia  » 
of  to  own  who  belonged  to  the f™'*  <J  < 
With  these  rulers .began  the  ^™^a  ^v"nU 
and  German  civilisation.    Lower  & W  the 
b"  Boleslaw  the  Long,  the  comi^^n*^ g 

emperor.  ""W.^S K  From  about 
(1201-38),  the  ^band  of  St. ^W-    '  ^,  int0 

1210  Henry  began  to  b™«£™£nfound  German 
his  territory  and  to  wnnftj *5"£5  of  Breslau 
villages  and  cities.  1 ^9 J^^a ^  control 
followed  his  example  in  t  he  district  monas- 
of  hw  see.  the  castellany  of  OUnwhau.  J**  ™^ 
teries  did  much  to  aid  «hc..colo"u|V^  * 0f  the 
manic  tendencies  ^WisheTl  no^  thiin 

monastery  of  Leubus.  Thwc."^'"^  materially 
sixty-five  new  German  villages and  hjinirftJ 
promoted  agricu  lturc  and  g.ird.  nitig^  m  ^ 
Us,  mining,  «»^n.ft^V?  t»?e  in  of  St.  Hedwig, 
reign  of  Henry  II  (1238-11 >•  «nJ^  threatened 
Silesia  and  its  western  cmhza  o  ^f J«  WaW. 
by  the  Tatars.  .  ta»T»jg£  ffi  0f  a  hero; 
statt  near  Liegnitz  and  there ^died  tnt  a  rian„  ,0 
his  courageous  resistance  forced  the  bar  ^ 
withdraw.  Consequently  9  April,  ■ 
great  days  of  Silesian  h«*|?r>-  ^rouslv  carried 
^The  German  ^™^<$  fftSRKE  century 
on  and  towards  the  ena  oi_  ««■       _l;i„  ;„  Himer 


on  and  towards  the  end  «  u«  u u.»  . 
Lower  Silesia  was  mainly  Geini.in  wnue  ^ 
S.lcsia  the  Slavs  were  •^J^&j  were  the 
conteni|>or:iries  of  •7tN/17VlJv'?:nth  both  natives  of 
HI.-ss.nI  Crslaus  and  hSH>f  iVT'i^mican  Order 
Unner  Silesia.  They  entered  the  > »m  "u  c  lalW 
•n'  Ttal  and  then 'ix-came  ^0"^- 
lnlKiunNl  in  Breslau,  f^"'^]^  in  1242.  Hya- 
the  Church  of  St.  Ato^^"^  poached  in 
cinth,  who  among  om 
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Upper  Silesia,  died  in  1257  at  Cracow.  A  third 
native  saint  of  Silesia  was  a  relative  of  Hyacinth, 
Bronislawa,  who  became  a  Premonstratcnsian  in 
1217  and  passed  forty  years  in  the  practice  of  severe 
penances.  Besides  the  monastery  of  Lcubus  the 
Cistercians  had  monasteries  also  at  Kamenz  (1248), 
Heinrichau  (1228),  Rauden  (1252),  Himmelwitz 
(1280),  and  Griissau  (1292).  The  wealthiest  convent 
was  the  Abbey  of  Trcbnitz  for  Cistercian  nuns  founded 
by  St.  Hedwig  who  was  buried  there.  Celebrated 
monasteries  of  the  Augustinians  were  the  one  on  the 
Sonde  at  Brcslau,  which  was  founded  at  Gorkau  about 
1146  and  was  transferred  to  Breslau  about  1148, 
and  that  at  Sagan,  established  in  1217  at  Naumburg 
on  the  Bober  and  transferred  to  Sagan  in  1284.  There 
were  also  a  large  number  of  houses  belonging  to  the 
Premonstratensians,  Franciscans,  and  orders  of 
knights,  as  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
Knights  of  the  Cross,  Knights  Templar.  Up  to  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  forty-five  monas- 
teries for  men  and  fourteen  for  women  had  been  es- 
tablished. The  ruling  family,  the  Piasts,  repeatedly 
divided  their  inheritance  so  that  in  the  fourteenth 
century  Silesia  contained  no  less  than  eighteen  prin- 
cipalities. This  made  it  all  the  easier  for  the  Bishop 
of  Breslau  as  Prince  of  Neisse  and  Duke  of  Grottkau 
to  become  the  most  important  of  the  ruling  princes. 
Silesia  came  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  kingB  of 
Bohemia  in  1327-29.  As  Bohemia  was  controlled  by 
Germany  the  change  was  more  favourable  for  coloniza- 
tion than  if  it  hadfallen  to  Poland.  Silesia  suffered 
terribly  during  the  HusBite  Ware  (1420-37).  The 
Hussites  repeatedly  undertook  marauding  expedi- 
tions, and  hardly  any  city  except  Breslau  escaped  the 
havoc  they  wrought.  About  forty  cities  were  laid 
in  ashes.  The  clergy  were  burnt  or  put  to  death  in 
other  ways;  the  nobility  grew  poor;  the  peasants 
became  serfs;  the  fields  lay  uncultivated;  the 
"golden"  Diocese  of  Breslau  became  a  diocese  of 
"filth".  In  1469  Silesia  came  under  the  suzerainty 
of  Hungary.  However,  as  in  1526  Hungary,  with 
Silesia,  and  Bohemia  became  at  the  same  time  posses- 
sions of  the  Habsburgs,  from  this  time  the  province 
was  once  more  regarded  as  a  dependency  of  Bohemia. 

The  Reformation  made  rapid  progress  in  Silesia. 
For  the  causes  of  this  see  Breslau,  The  Prince- 
Bishopric  op.  In  the  same  article  also  the  course  of 
the  Reformation  and  that  of  the  counter-Reformation 
are  fully  treated.  A  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the 
restoration  and  firm  establishment  of  Catholicism 
is  due  to  the  Jesuits,  who  during  the  years  1622-98 
established  in  Silesia  nine  large  colleges,  each  with  a 
gymnasium,  four  residences,  and  two  missions,  and 
brought  under  their  control  all  the  higher  schools  of 
the  country.  This  control  endured,  as  Frederick 
the  Great  continued  his  protection  of  the  Jesuits, 
even  after  the  suppression  of  the  order,  up  to  1800. 
In  the  seventeenth  century  Silesia  obtained  great 
renown  through  the  two  Silesian  schools  of  poetry, 
the  chief  of  these  poets  being  Martin  Opitz,  Friedrich 
von  Logau,  and  Andreas  Gryphius.  in  1702  the 
Jesuit  college  at  Breslau  was  changed  into  the  Leo- 
poldine  University  (Bee  Breslau,  University  of). 
At  the  close  of  the  three  Silesian  wars  (1740-2 
1744-5,  1756-63)  the  greater  part  of  Silesia  belonged 
to  Prussia.  By  this  change  Catholicism  lost  the 
privileged  position  which  it  had  regained  in  the  coun- 
ter-Reformation, even  though  Frederick  the  Great 
did  not  impair  the  possessions  of  the  Church,  as 
happened  later  (1810-40).  In  1815  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  enlarged  Silesia  bv  the  addition  of  about  half 
of  Lausitz  (Lusatia).  During  the  decade  of  the 
forties  the  sect  of  "German  Catholics"  developed 
from  Silesia  as  the  starting-point;  this  sect  was 
founded  at  Laurahutte  in  Upper  Silesia  by  the  ex- 
chaplain,  John  Ronge.  Finally  a  brief  mention 
should  here  be  made  of  the  enormous  economic  de- 


velopment of  the  province  in  the  last  fifty  years, 
especially  in  the  mining  of  coal,  the  mining  and  work- 
ing of  metals,  and  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  and 
machines.  In  Upper  Silesia  especially  manufac- 
tures have  advanced  with  American  rapidity.  Ec- 
clesiastically the  entire  province  belongs  to  the 
Prince  Bishopric  of  Breslau  with  the  following  ex- 
ceptions: the  commissariat  of  Katschcr,  which  con- 
sists of  the  Archipresbyterates  of  Katscher,  Hult- 
schin,  and  Leobschtltz  with  44  parishes  and  130,944 
Catholics,  and  belongs  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Olmutz; 
the  county  of  Glatz,  which  has  51  parishes  and  146,673 
Catholics,  and  belongs  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Prague. 

II.  Austrian  Silesia.— Austrian  Silesia  is  that 
part  of  Silesia  which  remained  an  Austrian  possession 
after  1763.  It  is  a  crownland  with  an  area  of  1987 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  727,000  persons. 
Of  its  population  84  73  per  cent  are  Catholics;  14 
per  cent  are  Protestants;  44-69  per  cent  are  Ger- 
mans; 33-31  per  cent  Poles;  22-05  per  cent  Czechs. 
As  in  Prussian  Silesia,  agriculture,  mining,  and  manu- 
factures are  in  a  very  flourishing  condition.  The 
districts  of  Teschen  and  Neisse  belong  to  the  Prince 
Bishopric  of  Brcslau,  those  of  Troppau  and  Jagcrn- 
dorf  to  the  Archdiocese  of  Olmutz. 

Smplort*  rtrum  8il**Uuarum.  I-XVI  (Brealau.  1835-07): 
Codex  diplomatic™  Silert*.  I-XXV  (Breelau.  1857- UK  Mi; ; 
GrOvhaokn.  Q**cK.  Sehltnmt.  I— II  -Culm.  18*4-86);  Mow- 
OENBEiMEK,  GrtchichU  won  SchUnm  (4th  «d.,  Breslau,  1908) ; 
Chiuamcz,  KirchcngwA.  .Schlentmi  (Brmlau,  " 
Dai  Htriootum  Sehltnrn  (Vienna.  18S4);  St  Am  ■. 
SchUtien  (Prague.  1887). 
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Siletz  Indians,  the  collective  designation  for  the 
rapidly  dwindling  remnant  of  some  thirty  small  tribes, 
representing  five  linguistic  stocks — Salishan,  Yakonan, 
Kusan,  Takelman,  and  Athapascan — formerly  holding 
the  whole  coast  country  of  Oregon  from  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Columbia  southward  to  the  California 
border,  extending  inland  to  the  main  divide  of  the 
coast  range,  together  with  all  the  waters  of  Rogue 
River.  Several  of  the  tribes  originally  within  the 
range  of  this  territory  are  now  entirely  extinct.  The 
others,  all  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  are  now  gathered 
upon  the  Siletz  Reservation,  Lincoln  County,  North- 
west Oregon,  with  the  exception  of  perhaps  seventy 
on  the  adjoining  Grande  Konde  reservation  to  the 
east.  The  principal  tribes  from  north  to  south  were 
the  Tillamook  (Sal.),  Alsea,  Siuslaw  (Yak.),  Coos, 
Coquille  (Kus.).  Takelraa  or  Upper  Rogue  River 
(Tak.),  Six,  Joshua,  Tututini,  Mackanotni,  Shasta- 
costa,  Chetco  (Ath.).    The  Athapascan  and  Takel- 


tribes  were  commonly  designated  collectively 
Rogue  River  Indians. 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  era  of  disturbance  the 
Indians  of  the  territory  in  question  may  have  num- 
bered 15,000  souls.  In  1782-83  a  great  smallpox  epi- 
demic, which  swept  the  whole  Columbian  region,  re- 
duced the  population  by  more  than  one-third.  The 
advent  of  trading  vessels  in  the  Columbia,  dating  from 
1788,  introduced  disease  and  dissipation  which  poi- 
soned the  blood  of  all  the  tribes,  leading  to  their  rapid 
and  hopeless  decline.  A  visitation  of  fever  and 
measles  about  1823-25  wiped  out  whole  tribes,  and  by 
1850  probably  not  6000  survived.  In  that  year  gold 
was  discovered  in  the  Rogue  River  country,  resulting 
in  an  invasion  of  miners  and  the  consequent  "Rogue 
River  Wars",  lasting  almost  continuously  for  six 
years,  1850-56.  In  these  wars  the  southern  tribes  of 
the  Oregon  coast  probably  lost  over  1000  killed  out- 
right and  more  than  that  number  through  wounds,  ex- 
posure, and  starvation  due  to  the  destruction  of  their 
villages  and  food  stores.  On  their  final  subjugation 
thev  were  removed  by  military  force  to  the  "Coast 
Reservation",  which  had  l>ecn  established  under  vari- 
ous treaties  within  the  same  period,  and  to  which  sev- 
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era!  tribes  had  already  peaceably  removed.  The 
Coast  Reservation  originally  extended  some  ninety 
miles  along  the  coast,  but  by  the  throwing  open  of  the 
central  portion  in  1865  was  divided  into  two,  the  pres- 
ent Silets  agency  in  the  north,  and  the  Alsea  sub- 
agency  in  the  south.  In  1876  the  latter  was  aban- 
doned, the  Indians  being  concentrated  upon  Silets 
Reservation,  to  which  about  the  same  time  were 
gathered  also  several  vagrant  remnant  bands  farther 
up  the  coast. 

On  1  Sept.,  1857,  the  Coast  Tribe  Indians  were  offi- 
cially reported  to  number:  Silets  Reservation,  20-19; 
Alsea,  690;  refugee  host  ilea  in  mountains,  about  250; 
remnant  bands  north  of  Silets.  251 ;  total,  about  3240. 
Degraded,  impoverished,  and  diseased,  their  condi- 
tion could  not  easily  be  lower,  and  their  superinten- 
dent states  his  conviction  that  any  cx|x-ctation  of  their 
ultimate  civilisation  or  Christianisation  was  hopeless. 
"They  have  acquired  all  the  vices  of  the  white  man, 
without  any  of  his  virtues;  and  while  the  last  fifteen 
years  have  witnessed  the  most  frightful  diminution  in 
their  numbers,  their  deterioration,  morally,  physi- 
cally, and  intellectually  has  been  equally  rapid.  Star- 
vation, disease,  and  bad  whiskey  combined  is  rapidly 
decimating  their  numbers,  and  will  soon  relieve  the 
government  of  their  charge. " 

Up  to  1875  governmental  provisions  for  moral  or 
educational  betterment  was  cither  lacking  or  entirely 
inadequate,  and  the  only  light  in  the  darkness  was  af- 
forded by  the  visits  at  long  intervals  of  the  devoted 
pioneer  missionary,  Father  A.  J.  Croquette,  of  the 
neighbouring  Grande  Ronde  Reservation,  who  con- 
tinued his  ministry  to  both  reservations  for  a  period  of 
nearly  forty  years.  Protestant  work  was  begun  un- 
der Methodist  auspices  about  1872,  but  no  building 
was  erected  until  about  twenty  years  later.  Each  is 
now  represented  by  a  regular  mission,  the  Catholic 
denominat  ion  being  in  charge  of  the  Jesuits.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Indians  are  accounted  as  Christians,  having 
abandoned  the  old  Indian  dress  and  custom,  besides 
almost  universally  using  the  English  language.  There 
iB  also  a  flourishing  government  school.  Notwith- 
standing that  the  Indians  are  reported  as  "above  the 
average"  in  civilisation  and  comfortable  condition, 
there  is  a  t 
blood  I 


;aoie  condition, 
due  to  the  old 


losis.  and  noints  to  their  sneedv  extinction  The  air- 
proximate  .1240  assign.*!  to  the  reservation  in  1857  had 


dwindled  to  approximately  1015  in  1880;  480  in  1900; 
and  430  in  1910,  including  mixed  bloods.  The  work 
of  assigning  them  to  individual  land  allotments,  begun 
in  1887,  was  finally  concluded  in  1902. 

The  various  tribes  differed  but  little  in  habit  of 
life.  Their  houses  were  of  c 
ibterranean  for  . 
the  earth  floor  served  for  beds, 
t  heir  chief  subsistence,  supplemented  by 
root,  berries,  wild  game,  and  grass- 
hoppers; tobacco  was  the  only  plant  cultivated. 
They  had  dug-out  canoes,  and  were  expert  basket- 
makers.  Their  chief  weapon  was  the  bow,  and  pro- 
tective Ixnly  armour  of  raw  hide  was  sometimes 
worn.  The  ordinary  dress  of  the  man  was  of  deer 
skin,  and  the  woman,  a  short  skirt  of  cedar  bark 
fibre.  Hatl  were  worn  by  both  sexes.  Head  flat- 
tening wits  not  practised,  but  tattooing  was  frequent. 
The  dentalium  shell  was  their  most  prized  ornament 
and  standard  of  value.  Polygamy  was  common. 
The  dead  were  generally  buried  in  the  ground,  and 
the  property  distributed  among  the  relatives.  The 
government  was  simple  and  democratic,  but  captives 
and  their  children  were  held  as  slaves.  There  were 
no  clans,  and  descent  was  paternal.  Each  linguistic 
group  hail  its  own  myths  anil  culture  hero,  or  trans- 
former, who  prepared  the  world  for  human  habita- 
tion. Among  the  Alsea  these  sacred  mvths  could 
be  told  during  only  one  month  of  the  year. 


the  principal  ceremonies  were  the  acorn  festival  and 
the  girls'  puberty  dance. 

Bancroft,  Hiet.  Oregon  (2  vol*.,  8ui  Francisco,  lH.Vt-58); 
Boa»,  Tradition!  of  tkt  Tillamook  Indian*  in  Jour.  Am.  Folklore, 
XI  (Boatnn,  I8BH);  Bur,  Calh.  Ind.  Mittiont,  annual  report*  of 
director  (Washington):  Commimiokk*  or  Inuiw  Arms*, 
annual  report*  :  w  ashington) ;  Dorset,  Indians  of  Silett  Htrrrra- 
tiim  in  A meruan  AntkropologiMt,  II  (Washington,  IKKtO;  lorw, 
Gentile  Huttem  of  tkt  Silrtt  Tribe*  in  Jour.  Am.  Folklore,  III 
(Boston,  1890);  FaKKasp,  .Voir*  on  tke  Alma  Indiant  in  .4m. 
Anthropologist,  new  arric*.  Ill  (New  York.  1901):  Hale,  Elk- 
no/uffi/  and  Philology,  forming  vol.  VI  ot  Wilkes  Rent.  17.  .S. 
Exploring  Hsprdttion  (Philadelphia.  lMtll;  Lrvu  and  Clark 
Expedition,  original  journals,  nd.  Tiiwaites  (8  vols..  Near  York, 
1001-05);  H»riH.  Sola  on  tkt  Takelma  Indiant  in  Am.  Anlh.. 
IX  iLiuiraxiiT.  1907);  Ipeu.  Religious  Ideas  of  Ike  Takrlma 
Indian*  in  Jour.  Am.  Folklore  (Boston,  1007);  IDEM.  Takelma 
Ttxts.  Univ.  of  Pmn,  Mu».  Anthmp.  Pub,.  (Philadelphia,  19001; 
Idem,  The  Takelma  Language  in  Bo  Aft,  Handbook  Am.  Ind. 
Lang*.,  Butt.  40,  part  2  (Bur.  Am.  Ethnology.  Washington.  1912). 

James  Mooney. 

Silo*  (Siloah,  Siloam;  r£rn*«:  from  n?r,  i.  e. 
to  conduct  or  send,  connected  with  nVi  a  canal; 
hence  the  interpretation,  iceXvuBtfpar  toS  liXtmin 
[J  ipMitfaTeu  'Aa-effTaX^wf],  John,  ix,  7;  also  in  Sept., 
Joseph  us,  and  Tacitus  SiXwAm,  n  being  changed  to  » 
for  euphony  sake  or  under  the  influence  of  "-!*;), 
a  pool  in  the  Tyropcean  Valley,  just  outside  the  south 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  where  Jesus  Christ  gave  sight  to 
the  man  born  blind  (John,  ix,  1-7).  Thanks  to 
the  excavations  of  Mr.  Bliss  and  others,  the  identi- 
fication of  the  present  pool  with  the  Siloe  of  Isaias 
(viii,  6)  and  John  (ix,  7)  is  beyond  all  doubt.  Near 
the  traditional  pool  Ibirket  Sifwan),  Mr.  Bliss  found 
in  1890  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  basin,  75  ft.  north  and 
south  by  78  ft.  east  and  west  and  18  ft.  deep,  on  the 
north  side  of  which  was  a  church  with  a  nave.  The 
pool  connect*  with  "the  upper  source  of  the  waters 
of  Gihon"  (II  Par.,  xxxii,  30)  by  a  subterranean 
conduit  (IV  Kings,  xviii,  17),  called  "the  kings 
aqueduct"  (ASH  II  Esd.,  ii,  14), 600 yards  long, 

the  fall  of  which  is  so  slight  that  the  water  runs  very 
gently;  hence  Isaias  (viii,  6)  compares  the  House 
of  David  to  "  the  waters  of  Siloe,  that  go  with  silence  . 
In  1880  the  excavations  of  the  German  Palestinian 
8ociety  uncovered  in  the  Siloe  pool  near  the  outflow 
of  the  canal  an  inscription,  which  is,  excepting  the 
Mesa  stone,  the  oldest  specimen  of  Hebrew  writing, 
probably  of  the  seventh  century  B.C.  The  tower 
"  in  Siloe"  (Luke,  xiii,  4)  was  probably  a  part  of  the 
near-  by  city  wall,  as  Mr.  Bliss's  excavations  show 
that  the  pool  had  given  its  name  to  the  whole  viciniiy; 
hence  "the  gate  of  the  fountain"  (II  Esd.,  ii,  14). 

Bum,  BzeavationM  of  Jerusalem.  lS»i-7  (London,  1W<  . 
132-210;  Zeitsrkr.  dts  drutuhen  PaUiMina-ternnM  Leipiigl. 
XXII.  01  aqq.;  IV.  102  aqq..  250  aqq.;  V  725;  Pal.  kxplor. 
Fund.  Quarterly  .S^r^lCondon,  lfW2).  122  *q..  1«  aq,. 178 
aq.;  (ibid..  1H*3).  210  aqq.;  Rms  btbtitrut  (Pans,  189<  I.  t** 
300;  IIki»et  in  ViootmoDX,  IHd.  de  la  Bible,  a.  v 
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Siloak.  etc.  (Leiprig.  1906).  W««i« 
of  Western  Palestine,  II  (London.  18M),  34.i  71 

Nicholas  Rea 

Goncalo  Da,  Venerable,  pioneer 
of  South  Africa,  b.  23  Feb.,  1526,  at 
about  forty  miles  from  Lisbon;  martyred. 
16  March,  1561.  He  was  the  tenth  child  of  Uom 
Luis  <la  Silveira,  first  count  of  Sortelha,  and  Dona 
Beatrice  Coutinho,  daughter  of  Dom  Fffnanjo 
Coutinho,  Marshal  of  the  Kingdom  of  Portugal. 
Losing  his  parents  in  infancy,  he  was  brought  up 
by  his  sister  Philippa  de  Vilhcna  and  her  husband  he 
Marquis  of  Tavora.  He  was  educated  by  the 
Franciscans  of  the  monastery  of  Santa  Marfan  a 
until  1542  when  he  went  to  finish  his  studies  in  the 
Universitv  of  Coimbra,  but  he  had  been  then"  htde 
more  than  a  year  when  he  was  received  into  the 
Society  of  Jestls  by  Fr.  Miron  rector  erf  the  Jesuit 
college  at  Coimbra.  At  the  dawn  of  the  Christian 
Renaissance,  when  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Philip,  and  M. 
Teresa  were  founding  their  ins ritutea,  ci  en  t hen 
Goncalo  was  recognised  as  a  youth  of  more  than  or 
dina^'  promise    Fr.  Goncalo  was  appointed  pro- 
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vincial  of  India  in  1555.  The  appointment  was  ap- 
proved by  St.  Ignatius  a  few  months  before  his  death. 
Fr.  Goncalo'B  term  of  government  in  India  lasted 
three  years.  He  proved  a  worthy  successor  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier,  who  had  left  India  in  1549,  and  his 
apostolic  labours  and  those  of  the  hundred  Jesuits 
under  him,  were  crowned  with  much  success,  yet 
he  was  not  considered  the  perfect  model  of  a  superior, 
lie  used  to  say  that  God  had  given  him  the  great 
grace  of  unsuitability  for  government — apparently 
a  certain  want  of  tact  in  dealing  with  human  weakness. 

The  new  provincial  Fr.  Antonio  de  Quadras  sent 
him  to  the  unexplored  mission  field  of  south-east 
Africa.  Landing  at  Sofala  on  11  March,  1560,  Fr. 
Goncalo  proceeded  to  Otongwe  near  Cape  Corricntes. 
There,  during  his  stay  of  seven  weeks,  he  instructed 
and  baptized  the  Makaranga  chief,  Gamba  and 
about  450  natives  of  his  kraal.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  year  he  started  up  the  Zambesi  on  his  expedition 
to  the  capital  of  the  Monomotapa  (q.  v.)  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  N'Pande  kraal,  close  by  the 
M'Zingesi  river,  a  southern  tributary  of  the  Zambesi. 
He  arrived  there  on  28  December,  1560,  and  remained 
until  his  death.  During  this  interval  he  baptized 
the  chief  and  a  large  number  of  his  subjects.  Mean- 
while some  Arabs  from  Mozambique,  instigated  by 
one  of  their  priests,  began  to  spread  calumnies  against 
the  missionaries,  and  Fr.  Silveira  was  strangled  in 
his  hut  by  order  of  the  chief.  The  expedition  sent 
to  avenge  his  death  never  reached  its  destination, 
while  his  apostolate  came  to  an  abrupt  end  from  a 
want  of  missionaries  to  carry  on  his  work. 

Ciiadwick,  Life  nf  the  Veil.  Gonealo  Da  Sitrtira  (Roehampton, 
1910k  Tbeal,  Rrtvrdt  of  S.  B.  Africa,  printed  lor  the  Govern- 
ment of  Cape  Colony,  VII  (1901);  Wilmot.  Monomotapa  (Lon- 
don, IH96). 

James  Kendal. 

Silverius,  Saint,  Pofe  (536-37),  dates  of  birth 
and  death  unknown.  He  was  the  win  of  Pope  Hor- 
misdas  who  had  been  married  before  becoming  one  of 
the  higher  clergy.  Silverius  entered  the  service  of 
the  Church  and  was  subdeacon  at  Rome  when  Pope 
Agapetus  diet!  at  Constant inople,  22  April,  536.  Tne 
Empress  Theodora,  who  favoured  the  Monophysites 
sought  to  bring  about  the  election  as  pope  of  the 
Roman  deacon  Yigilius  who  was  then  at  Constanti- 
nople and  had  given  her  the  desired  guarantees  as  to 
the  Monophvsites.    However,  Theodatus,  King  of 

to  prevent  the  election 


the  Ostrogoths,  who 

of  a  pope  connected  with  Const  ant  inople,  forcsta 
her,  and  by  his  influence  the  subdeacon  Silverius 
chosen.  The  election  of  a  subdeacon  as  Bishop  of 
Rome  was  unusual.  Consequently,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that,  as  the  author  of  the  first  part  of  the 
life  of  Silverius  in  the  "Liber  pontificalia"  (ed. 
Duchesne,  I,  210)  relates,  a  strong  opposition  to  it 
appeared  among  the  clergy.  This,  however,  was  sup- 
pressed by  Theodatus  so  that,  finally,  after  Silverius 
had  been  consecrated  bishop  (probably  on  8  June,  536) 
all  the  Roman  presbyters  gave  their  consent  in  writing 
to  his  elevation.  The  assertion  made  by  the  author 
just  mentioned  that  Silverius  secured  the  intervention 
of  Theodatus  by  payment  of  money  is  unwarranted, 
and  is  to  be  explained  by  the  writer's  hostile  opinion  of 
the  pope  and  the  Goths.  The  author  of  the  second 
part  of  the  life  in  the  " Liber  pont ificalis "  is  favour- 
ably inclined  to  Silverius.  The  pontificate  of  this 
pope  belongs  to  an  unsettled,  disorderly  period  and 
he  himself  fell  a  victim  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Court. 

After  Silverius  had  become  pope  the  Empress 
Theodora  sought  to  win  him  for  the  Monophy- 
sites. She  desired  especially  to  have  him  enter  into 
communion  with  the  Monophysite  Patriarch  of  Con- 
stantinople, Anthimus,  who  had  been  excommuni- 
cated and  deposed  by  Agapetus,  and  with  Severus  of 
Antioch.    However,  the  pope  committed  himself  to 


nothing  and  Theodora  now  resolved  to  overt  hrow 
him  and  to  gain  the  papal  see  for  Yigilius.  Troub- 
lous times  befell  Rome  during  the  struggle  that  broke 
out  in  Italy  between  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Byzan- 
tines after  the  death  of  Amahtsuntha,  daughter  of 
Theodoric  the  Great.  The  Ostrogothic  king,  Yitigcg, 
who  ascended  the  throne  in  August,  536,  besieged  the 
city.  The  churches  over  the  catacombs  outside  of 
the  city  were  devastated,  the  graves  of  the  martyrs  in 
the  catacombs  themselves  were  broken  open  and 
desecrated.  In  December,  536,  t  he  Byzantine  general 
Belisarius  garrisoned  Rome  and  was  received  by  the 
pope  in  a  friendly  and  courteous  manner.  Theodora 
sought  to  use  Belisarius  for  the  carrying  out  of  her 
plan  to  depose  Silverius  and  to  put  In  his  place  the 
Roman  deacon  Yigilius  (q.  v.),  formerly  apocrisary  at 
Constantinople,  who  had  now  gone  to  Italy.  Anton- 
ina,  wife  of  Belisarius,  influenced  her  husband  to  act 
as  Theodora  desired.  By  means  of  a  forged  letter 
the  pope  was  accused  of  a  treasonable  agreement  with 
the  Gothic  king  who  was  besieging  Rome.  It  was 
asserted  that  Silverius  had  offered  the  king  to  leave 
one  of  the  city  gates  secretly  open  so  as  to  permit  the 
Goths  to  enter.  Silverius  was  consequently  arrested 
in  March,  537,  roughly  stripped  of  his  episcopal  dress, 
given  the  clothing  of  a  monk  and  carried  off  to  exile 
in  the  East.  Yigilius  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Rome  in  his  stead. 

Silverius  was  taken  to  Lycia  where  he  was  sent  to 
reside  at  Patara.  The  Bishop  of  Patara  very  soon 
discovered  that  the  exiled  pope  was  innocent.  He 
journeyed  to  Constantinople  and  was  able  to  lay  be- 
fore the  Emperor  Justinian  such  proofs  of  the  inno- 
cence of  the  exile  t  hat  the  emperor  wrote  to  Belisarius 
commanding  a  new  investigation  of  the  matter. 
Should  it  turn  out  that  the  letter  concerning  the  al- 
leged plot  in  favour  of  the  Goths  was  forged,  Silverius 
should  be  placed  once  more  in  possession  of  the  papal 
see.  At  the  same  time  the  emperor  allowed  Silverius 
to  return  to  Italy,  and  the  latter  soon  entered  the 
country,  apparently  at  Naples.  However,  Yigilius 
arranged  to  take  charge  of  his  unlawfully  deposed 
predecessor.  He  evidently  acted  in  agreement  with 
the  EmpresB  Theodora  and  was  aided  by  Antonina, 
the  wife  of  Belisarius.  Silverius  was  taken  to  the 
Islam!  of  Palmaria  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  and  kept 
there  in  close  confinement.  Here  he  died  in  con- 
sequence of  the  privations  and  harsh  treatment  he 
endured.  The  year  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  he 
probably  did  not  live  long  after  reaching  Palmaria. 
He  was  buried  on  the  island,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  the  "Liber  pontificalis"  on  20  June;  his  re- 
mains were  never  taken  from  Palmaria.  According 
to  the  same  witness  he  was  invoked  after  death  by  the 
believers  who  visited  his  grave.  In  later  t  imes  he  was 
venerated  as  a  saint.  The  earliest  proof  of  this  is 
given  by  a  list  of  saints  of  the  eleventh  century 
(Melanges  d'arcbeologie  et  d'histoire,  1893,  169). 
The  "  Martyrologium  of  Peter  de  Natalibus  of  the 
fourteenth  century  also  contains  his  feast,  which  is 
recorded  in  the  present  Roman  Martyrology  on  20 
June. 

Liber  pontiflealit,  ed.  Dvchesxb,  I,  290-95;  Libematcr, 
Brrriarium  enuta  Stiiorxaniirum  et  Rutyck ui naru m ,  XXII,  in 
P.  L„  LXVIII.  1039  ■].:  Protopj™.  De  belio  ootkico,  I,  irr: 
Acta  SS„  June.  IV.  13-18;  Jaft*.  Regteta  pont.  mm..  I.  2nd 
ed..  115  aq.;  LaKuen,  ««A.  </«t  rdmiethm  Kirche,  II.  'Ml 
Grirar,  Geteh.  Rom*  u.  <ier  Papule,  I,  502-04.  an." 
HurEUc,  Kontilitngeeeh.,  II.  2nd  ed..  571. 

J.  P.  KlRSCH. 

Silvester.  Sec  Sylvester. 

Silvester,  Francis  (Ferrarienbis),  theologian, 
b.  at  Ferrara  about  1474;  d.  at  Rcnncs,  19  Sept., 
1526.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  joined  the  Do- 
minican Order.  In  1516  he  was  made  a  master 
in  theology.  He  was  prior  first  in  his  native  city 
ami  then  at  Bologna,  and  in  the  provincial  chap- 
ter held  at  Milan  in  1519  he  was  chosen  Yicar- 
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General  of  the  Lombard  congregation  of  his  order. 
Having  discharged  this  office  for  the  alloted  term  of 
two  years,  he  became  regent  of  the  college  at  Bologna, 
where  he  remained  for  a  considerable  time.  Late* 
he  was  appointed  by  Clement  VII  vicar-general  of 
his  entire  order,  and  on  3  June,  1525,  in  the  general 
chapter  held  at  Home,  he  was  elected  master  gen- 
eral. As  general  of  his  order  he  visited  nearly  all  the 
convents  of  Italy,  France,  and  Belgium,  restoring 
everywhere  primitive  fervour  and  discipline.  He  was 
planning  to  begin  a  visitation  of  the  Spanish  convents, 
when  a  fatal  illness  carried  him  away.  Albert 
Leander,  his  travelling  companion,  tells  us  that  he 
was  a  man  of  remarkable  mental  endowments,  that 
nature  seemed  to  have  enriched  him  with  all  her 
gifts.  Silvester  wrote  many  splendid  works,  prin- 
cipal among  which  is  his  monumental  '•Commentary 
on  the  Summa  contra  Gentiles  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  ' 
(Paris,  1552).  Worthy  of  special  mention  are  also 
his  explanations  of  various  books  of  Aristotle.  In 
his  "Apologia  de  eonvenientia  institutorum  Romano? 
Ecclesisa  cum  cvangeliea  libertatc"  (Rome,  1525), 
written  in  a  style  clear,  forceful  and  elegant,  ho  ably 
defended  the  primacy  and  the  organization  of  the 
church  against  Luther.  Some  have  erroneously  at- 
tributed this  work  to  Silvester  Prierias. 

Scrip*.  Ord.  Prod.,  I!.  59  Hmrrin, 

Charles  J.  Callan. 

Silvia,  Saint,  mother  of  Pope  St.  Gregory  the 
Great,  b.  about  515  (525?);  d.  about  502.  There  is 
unfortunately  no  life  of  Silvia  and  a  few  scanty  no- 
tices are  all  that  is  extant  concerning  her.  Her  na- 
tive place  is  sometimes  given  as  Sicily,  sometimes  as 
Rome.  Apparently  she  was  of  as  distinguished  fam- 
ily as  her  husband,  the  Roman  rtgionariu*,  Gordi- 
anus.  She  had,  besides  Gregory,  a  second  son.  Sil- 
via was  noted  for  her  great  piety,  and  Bhe  gave  her 
eons  an  excellent  education.  After  the  death  of  her 
husband  she  devoted  herself  entirely  to  religion  in  the 
"new  cell  by  the  gate  of  blessed  Paul"  (cclla  nova 
juxtn  portam  beati  Pauli).  Gregory  the  Great  had  a 
mosaic  portrait  of  his  parents  executed  at  the  monas- 
tery of  St.  Andrew;  it  is  minutely  decribed  bv  Jo- 
hannes Diaconus  (  P.  L.,  LXXV,  229-30).  Silvia  was 
portrayed  sitting  with  the  face,  in  which  the  wrinkles 
of  age  could  not  extinguish  the  beauty,  in  full  view; 
the  eyes  were  large  and  blue,  and  the  expression  was 
gracious  and  animated.  The  veneration  of  Silvia  is 
of  early  date.  In  the  ninth  century  an  oratory  was 
erected  over  her  former  dwelling,  near  the  Basilica  of 
San  Saba.  Pope  Clement  VIII  (1592-1605)  inserted 
her  name  under  3  November  in  the  Roman  Martyr- 
ology.  She  is  entreated  by  pregnant  women  for  a 
safe  delivery. 

A  eta  S&,  Nov*  I.  GJM-«2:  Wt'KMniKfc-Hcoritt.  Sulla  ricottm- 
none  di  tre  difrinti  tletmtti  da  (iiomnni  />uirv»fu)  tai  en*tenti  at 
tun  trmpo  (tre.  IX)  net  amrrnlo  di  S.  Andrea  ad  elitum  Seauri  in 
Sumo  bulletin*  JiarckcotIVu>™tia™.  VI  (Home,  1900),  233-51. 

Klemens  Loffler. 
Silvius,  Francibcus.   See  Sylvius. 

Simeon  (jOUtf),  the  second  son  of  Jacob  by  Lia  and 
patronymic  ancestor  of  the  Jewish  tribe  bearing  that 
name.  The  original  signification  of  the  name  is  un- 
known, but  the  writer  of  (Jen.,  xxix,  33-35,  according 
to  his  wont,  offers  an  explanation,  deriving  the  word 
from  stoma,  "to  hear".  He  quote*  Lia  as  saying: 
"Because  the  I»rd  hmrd  that  I  was  despised,  he  hath 
Riven  this  also  to  me;  and  she  called  his  name  Sim- 
con"  (Gen.,  xxix,  33).  Similar  etymologies  referring 
to  Levi  and  Jud.t  are  found  in  the  two  following 
verses.  In  (Sen.,  xxxiv,  Simeon  appears  with  his  full 
brother  Levi  as  the  avenger  of  their  sister  Dina  who 


other  sons  of  the  patriarch,  plunder  the  city.  This 
act  of  violence  was  blamed  by  Jacob  (Gen.,  xxxiv,  30), 
though  for  a  rather  selfish  reason ;  his  disapproval  on 
more  ethical  grounds  appears  in  trie  prophetical  bless- 
ing of  his  twelve  sons  in  Gen.,  xlix,  5-7.  Regarding 
Simeon  and  Levi  Jacob  says:  "Cursed  be  their  fury, 
because  it  was  stubborn;  and  their  wrath  because  it 
was  cruel:  I  will  divide  them  in  Jacob,  and  will  scat- 
ter them  in  Israel." 

There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  this  earlier  ap- 
preciation of  the  treacherous  and  bloody  deed  and 
that  of  the  writers  of  post-Exilic  Judaism,  who  have 
only  words  of  praise  for  the  action  of  the  two  brothers, 
and  even  consider  them  as  incited  to  it  by  Divine  in- 
spiration (sec  Judith,  ix,  2,  3).  The  same  change  of 
ethical  sense  may  be  gathered  more  fully  from  the  un- 
canonical  Book  of  the  Jubilees  (xxx)  and  from  a  poem 
in  commemoration  of  the  massacre  of  the  Sichemites 
by  Theodotus,  a  Jewish  or  Samaritan  writer,  who 
lived  about  200  b.  c.  Simeon  figures  in  only  one  other 
incident  recorded  in  Genesis.  Ft  is  in  connexion  with 
the  visit  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  to  Egypt  to  buy  corn. 
Here  he  is  detained  by  Joseph  as  a  hostage  while  the 
others  return  to  Chanaan  promising  to  bring  back 
their  younger  brother  Benjamin  (Gen.,  xlii,  25).  Ac- 
cording to  some  commentators  he  was  selected  for  this 
purpose  because  he  had  been  a  principal  factor  in  the 
betrayal  of  Joseph  into  the  hands  of  the  Madianite 
merchants.  The  narrative,  however,  makes  no  men- 
tion of  this,  and  it  is  but  a  conjectural  inference  from 
what  is  otherwise  known  of  Simeon's  violent  and 
treacherous  character.    (See  Simeon,  Tribe  of.) 

F.  Driscoll. 
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had  been  humiliated  by  nemor  a  prince  of  the  S  i  c  h  em  - 
ltes.  By  a  strange  subterfuge  all  the  men  of  the  lat- 
ter tribe  are  rendered  helpless  and  are  slaughtered  bv 
the  two  irate  brothers  who  then,  together  with  the    Dacorum"  (from 


Simeon,  Holy,  the  "just  and  devout"  man  of 
Jerusalem  who  according  to  the  narrative  of  8t. 
Luke,  greeted  the  infant  Saviour  on  the  occasion  of 
His  presentation  in  the  Temple  (Luke  ii,  25-35).  He 
was  one  of  the  pious  Jews  who  were  waiting  for  the 
"consolation  of  Israel"  and,  though  advanced  in 
years,  ho  had  received  a  premonition  from  the  Holy 
Ghost,  Who  was  in  him,  that  he  would  not  die  before 
he  had  s<>cn  the  expected  Messias.  This  promise 
was  fulfilled  when  through  guidance  of  the  Spirit 
he  came  to  the  Temple  on  the  day  of  the  Presentation, 
and  taking  the  Child  Jesus  in  his  arms,  he  uttered  the 
Canticle  "Nunc  dimittis"  (q.  v.)  (Luke,  ii,  29-32), 
and  after  blessing  the  Holv  Familv  he  prophesied 
concerning  the  Child,  Who  Jis  set  for  the  fall,  and  for 
the  resurrection  of  many  in  Israel",  and  regarding 
the  mother  whose  "soul  a  sword  shall  pierce,  that, 
out  of  manv  hearts,  thoughts  may  be  revealed  .  As 
in  the  ease  of  other  personages  mentioned  in  the  New 
Testament,  the  name  of  Simeon  has  been  connected 
with  untrustworthy  legends,  vii.,  that  he  was  a  rabbi, 
the  son  of  Hillel  and  the  father  of  Gamaliel  mentioned 
in  Acts,  v,  34.  These  distinguished  relationships  are 
hardly  compatible  with  the  simple  reference  of  bt. 
Luke'to  Simeon  as  "a  man  in  Jerusalem".  >>  ith  like 
reserve  mav  we  look  upon  the  legend  of  the  two  sons 
of  Simeon,  Charinus,  and  Leueius,  as  set  forth  in  me 
apocryphal  gospel  of  Nicodemus. 

SEU*.  *.  b  b^;.f  Dri9coll 

Simeon  of  Durham  (Symeon),  chronicler,  d.  14 
Oct..  between  1130  ami  1138.  As  a  youth  he  had 
entered  the  Benedictine  monastery  at  Jarrow  wnicn 
was  removed  to  Durham  in  1074.  and  he  was  pro- 
fessed in  1085  or  1086,  subsequently  a"""""* 
office  of  precentor.  His  chief  work  is  the 
eccl.-uie  Dunelmensis".  written  between  1104  ana 
1108.  grin*  the  history  of  the  bishopric  down  to 


llll«,  giving  ine  msioiv  ui  m.   "  • 

1096.    He  also  wrote  "Historia  regum  Anglorum  ei 
732  to  1129).   The  first  part  down 
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to  957  is  based  on  a  northern  annalist  who  made  large 
use  of  Asser;  the  next  part,  to  1119,  follows  Florence 
of  Worcester;  the  remainder  is  an  original  composi- 
tion. Simeon's  authorship  of  this  work  was  vin- 
dicated by  Rudd  (in  1732)  against  Bale  and  Seldcn. 
He  wrote  some  minor  works  including  "Epistola  ad 
Hugonem  de  archiepiscopis  Eboraci,  written  about 
1130,  and  some  letters  now  lost. 

Symeonie  Duneimenris  opera  omnia,  ed.  Arnold  with  valuable 
introduction  in  Rolle  Seriee  (2  vol*.,  London,  1882-5);  Symeonie 
Dunelmen*i*  opera  d  eoUedanea,  containing  everything  ever  as- 
cribed to  him  eioept  the  llirtoria  r  relet  ia  Duuelmeneie.  od.  with 
introduction  by  Himde  in  Surteee  Soe..  LI  (Durham,  1868): 
tiittoriml  Work*  oj  Simeon  of  Durham,  tr.  with  preface  ami  notes 
by  Stevesbon  (London,  lHSftt;  H  a  rut,  Descriptive  Catalogue 
of  Britith  Hutary  (I,i>ndou,  1862-71):  Chevalier,  Repertoire 
dtt  toureee  hittoriguee  du  may**  age  (Paria,  1906),  with  liat  of 
earlier  references,  a.  v.  Simon. 

Edwtn  Burton. 

Simeon  Stylites  the  Elder,  Saint,  was  the  first 
and  probably  the  most  famous  of  the  long  succession 
of  stylittr,  or  " pillar-hermit* ",  who  during  more  than 
six  centuries  acquired  by  their  strange  form  of  ascetic- 
ism a  great  reputation  for  holiness  throughout  eastern 
Christendom.  If  it  were  not  that  our  information,  in 
the  case  of  the  first  St.  Simeon  and  some  of  his  imita- 
tors, is  basted  upon  very  reliable  first-hand  evidence, 
we  should  be  disposed  to  relegate  much  of  what  his- 
tory records  to  the  domain  of  fable;  but  no  modem 
critic  now  ventures  to  dispute  the  reality  of  the  feats 
of  endurance  attributed  to  these  ascetics.  Simeon 
the  Elder,  was  born  about  388  at  Sisan,  near  the  north- 
ern border  of  Syria.  After  beginning  life  as  a  shep- 
herd bov,  he  entered  a  monastery  before  the  age  of 
sixteen,*  and  from  the  first  gave  himself  up  to  the 
practice  of  an  austerity  so  extreme  and  to  all  appear- 
ance so  extravagant,  that  his  brethren  judged  him, 
perhaps  not  unwisely,  to  be  unsuitcd  to  any  form  of 
community  life.  Being  forced  to  quit  them  he  shut 
himself  up  for  three  years  in  a  hut  at  Tell-Neschin, 
where  for  the  first  time  he  passed  the  whole  of  Lent 
without  eat  ing  or  drinking.  This  afterwards  became 
his  regular  practice,  and  he  combined  it  with  the  mor- 
tification of  Btanding  continually  upright  so  long  as  his 
limbs  would  sustain  him.  In  his  later  days  he  was 
able  to  stand  thus  on  his  column  without  support  for 
the  whole  period  of  the  fast.  After  three  years  in  his 
hut,  Simeon  sought  a  rocky  eminence  in  the  desert  and 
coni|>elled  himself  to  remain  a  prisoner  within  a  nar- 
row space  less  than  twenty  yards  in  diameter.  But 
crowds  of  pilgrims  invaded  the  desert  to  seek  him  out, 
asking  his  counsel  or  his  prayers,  and  leaving  him  in- 
sufficient time  for  his  own  devotions.  This  at  last  de- 
t ermined  him  to  adopt  a  new  way  of  life.  Simeon  had 
a  pillar  rreeted  with  a  small  platform  at  the  top,  and 
upon  this  he  determined  to  take  up  his  abode  until 
death  released  him.  At  first  the  pillar  was  little  more 
than  nine  feet  high,  but  it  was  subsequently  replaced 
by  others,  the  last  in  the  series  being  apparently  over 
fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  However  extravagant 
this  way  of  life  may  seem,  it  undoubtedly  produced  a 
deep  impression  on  contemporaries,  and  the  fame  of 
the  ascetic  spread  through  Europe,  Rome  in  particular 
being  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  pictures  of 
the  saint  which  were  there  to  be  seen,  a  fact  which  a 
modern  writer,  Holl,  represents  as  a  factor  of  great 
importance  in  the  development  of  image  worship  (see 
the  Philotesia  in  honour  of  P.  Kleinert,  p.  42-48). 
Even  on  the  highest  of  his  columns  Simeon  was  not 
withdrawn  from  intercourse  with  his  fellow  men.  By 
means  of  a  ladder  which  could  always  be  erected 
against  the  side,  visitors  were  able  to  ascend;  and  we 
know  that  he  wrote  letters,  the  text  of  some  of  which 
we  still  jXMsess,  that  he  instructed  disciples,  and  that 
he  also  delivered  addresses  to  those  assembled  be- 
neath. Around  the  tiny  platform  which  surmounted 
the  capital  of  the  pillar  there  was  probably  something 
in  the  nature  of  a  balustrade,  but  the  whole  was  ex- 
posed to  the  open  air,  and  Simeon  seems  never  to  have 
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permitted  himself  any  sort  of  cabin  or  shelter.  During 
his  earlier  years  upon  the  column  t  here  was  on  the  sum- 
mit a  stake  to  which  he  bound  himself  in  order  to 
maintain  the  upright  position  throughout  Lent,  but 
this  was  an  alleviation  with  which  he  afterwards  dis- 
pensed. _  Great  personages,  such  as  the  Emperor 
Thcodosius  and  the  Empress  Eudocia  manifested  the 
utmost  reverence  for  the  saint  and  listened  to  his 
counsels,  while  the  Emperor  Leo  paid  respectful  at- 
tention to  a  letter  Simeon  wrote  to  him  in  favour  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Once  when  he  was  ill 
Theodosiua  sent  three  bishops  to  beg  him  to  descend 
and  allow  himself  to  be  attended  by  physicians,  but  the 
sick  man  preferred  to  leave  his  cure  in  the  hands  of 
God,  and  before  long  he  recovered.  After  spending 
thirty-six  years  on  his  pillar,  Simeon  died  on  Friday, 
2  Sept.,  459  (Lietsmann,  p.  235).  A  contest  arose  be- 
tween Antioch  and  Constantinople  for  thepossession  of 
his  remains.  The  preference  was  given  to  Antioch,  and 
the  greater  part  of  his  relics  were  left  there  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  un walled  city.  The  ruins  of  the  vast 
edifice  erected  in  his  honour  and  known  as  Qal  'at 
Sim  'an  (the  mansion  of  Simeon)  remain  to  the  pres- 
et! t  day.  1 1  consists  of  four  basilicas  built  out  from  an 
octagonal  court  towards  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
In  the  centre  of  the  court  stands  the  base  of  St.  Sim- 
eon's column.  This  edifice,  says  H.  C.  Butler,  "un- 
questionably influenced  contemporary  and  later 
church  building  to  a  marked  degree"  (Architecture 
and  other  Arts,  p.  184).  It  seems  to  have  been  a  su- 
preme effort  of  a  provincial  Bchool  of  architecture 
which  had  borrowed  little  from  Constantinople. 

St.  Simeon's  life  ia  principally  known  to  us  from  an  account  by 
Theodoret,  who  waa  a  contemporary:  also  from  the  biography 
of  a  disciple  Antoniua  and  from  a  more  or  leaa  independent  Syrinc 
source.  All  these  materials  have  been  edited  by  Lietsmakx  in 
HaRNaCK  and  Gebhardt.  Ttzte  una"  Unterevchungen,  XXXII 
(Berlin,  1006),  no.  4:  Ada  .S.S.,  Jan..  I.  234-74.  See  also  I)s> 
lehaye  in  Rerue  dee  guretiann  hutoriguee.  LVII  (1895),  52- 
103;  Stoeem  in  Did.  Christ,  Biog.,  s.  v.,  Simeon  (12)  StylUet; 
Hoix  in  Philoteeia  P.  Kteinerl  turn  70.  Geburtetag  (Leipiig, 
1907).  Upon  the  architecture  of  Qal  'at  Sim  'an  see  Bctler, 
Arehitedure  and  other  Arte  of  Syria  (New  York,  1904),  184-93; 
DE  VoaCE,  Sl/rie  etntrale,  I  (Paris,  188.5),  1  11-54;  Juluex, 
Sinai  d  Syne  (Lille,  1893);  246-61;  Leclkrcq  in  Carrol,  Did. 

Herbert  Thurston. 

Simeon  Stylites  the  Younger,  Saint,  b.  at  Anti- 
och in  521,  d.  at  the  same  place  24  May,  597.  His 
father  was  a  native  of  Edessa,  his  mother,  named 
Martha  was  afterwards  revered  as  a  saint  and  a  life  of 
her,  which  incorporates  a  letter  of  her  son  written  from 
his  pillar  to  Thomas,  the  guardian  of  the  true  cross  at 
Jerusalem,  has  been  printed.  Like  his  namesake,  the 
first  Stylites,  Simeon  seems  to  have  been  drawn  very 
young  to  a  life  of  austerity.  He  attached  himself  to  a 
community  of  ascetics  living  within  the  manrtra  or 
enclosure  of  another  pillar-hermit,  named  John,  who 
acted  as  their  spiritual  director.  Simeon  while  still 
only  a  boy  had  a  pillar  erected  for  himself  close  to  that 
of  John.  It  is  Simeon  himself  who  in  the  above-men- 
tioned letter  to  Thomas  states  that  he  was  living  uj»»ti 
a  pillar  when  he  lost  his  first  teeth.  He  maintained 
this  kind  of  life  for  68  years.  In  the  course  of  this 
period,  however,  he  several  times  moved  to  a  new 
pillar,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  of  these  ex- 
changes the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  and  the  Bishop  of 
Seleucia  ordained  him  deacon  during  the  short  space 
of  time  he  spent  upon  the  ground.  For  eight  years 
until  John  died,  Simeon  remained  near  his  master's 
column,  so  near  that  they  could  easily  converse. 
During  this  period  his  austerities  were  kept  in  some 
sort  of  check  by  the  older  hermit. 

After  John's  death  Simeon  gave  full  rein  to  his  as- 
cetical  practices  and  Evagrius  declares  that  he  lived 
only  upon  the  branches  of  a  shrub  that  grew  near 
Theopolis.  Simeon  the  younger  was  ordained  priest 
and  was  thus  able  to  offer  the  Holy  Sacrifice  in  mem- 
ory of  his  mother.  On  such  occasions  his  disciples 
one  after  another  climbed  up  the  ladder  to  receive 
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Communion  at  his  hands.  As  in  the  case  of  most  of 
the  other  pillar  saints  a  large  number  of  miracles  were 
believed  to  have  been  worked  by  Simeon  the  Younger. 
In  several  instances  the  cure  was  effected  by  pictures 
representing  him  ( Holl  i  n  "  Ph  ilotcsia  " ,  56  > .  Towards 
the  close  of  his  life  the  saint  occupied  a  column  upon  a 
mountain-side  near  Antioch  called  from  his  miracles 
the  "Hill  of  Wonders",  and  it  was  here  that  he  died. 
Besides  the  letter  mentioned,  several  writings  arc  at- 
tributed to  the  younger  Simeon.  A  number  of  these 
small  spiritual  tractates  were  printed  by  Cosza-Luzi 
("Nova  PP.  Bib.",  VIII,  iii,  Rome,  1871,  pp.  4-156). 
There  is  also  an  "Apocalypse"  and  letters  to  the  Em- 

E-mrs  Justinian  and  Justin  II  (see  fragments  in  P.O., 
XXXVI,  pt.  II,  3216-20).    More  especially  Si- 
meon was  the  reputed  author  of  a  certain  number  of 
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liturgical  hymns,  "Troparis",  etc 
"Echosd'Orient*',  1901  and  1902) 

Simeon  Stylites  III,  another  pillar  hermit,  who  also 
bore  the  name  Simeon,  is  honoured  by  both  the  Greeks 
and  the  Copts.  He  is  hence  believed  to  have  lived  in 
in  the  fifth  century  before  the  breach  which  occurred 
between  these  Churches.  But  it  must  be  confessed 
that  very  little  certain  is  known  of  him.  He  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  struck  bv  lightning  upon  his  pil- 
lar, built  near  Hegca  in  Cicilia. 

There  bi  a  long  and  dreary  life  of  St.  Simeon  the  Younger  by 
Nieephoru*  of  Antioch.  but  wg  learn  more  from  the  Life  of  St. 
Martha,  hi*  mother,  and  from  the  Kretnvutiml  Hitlary  of  Eva- 
timr*  All  these  have  been  printed  by  the  llollandint*.  Ana 
SS.,  May,  V.  296-131:  fragment*  of  a  Biography  by  Arca- 
otra  have  been  published  by  PArADoet'ton  Kekamkvb  in  I'iron- 
titkuVrtmennik  (1894),  MI-ISO  and  601-004.  See  also  AiJjmra, 
Dt  .Simeon urn  icripti,  (Pari*.  1804),  17-22:  K  >  mbuchkh  G««*. 
der  flvmni  I.Ht.  (2nd  ed..  Munieh.  1807).  144-145  and  671; 
PkiUaxa  P.  Klrinrri  turn  70  GtburUMg  (Leipzig.  1907). 

Herbert  Thurston. 

Simla,  Archdiocese  of,  in  India,  a  new  creation  of 
Pius  X  by  a  Decree  dated  13  September,  1910, 
formed  by  dividing  off  certain  portions  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Agra  and  of  the  Diocese  of  Lahore  By 
this  arrangement  the  following  places  fall  within  the 
territory  of  the  new  archdiocese:  Simla,  the  metro- 
politan city,  where  the  Church  of  Sts.  Michael  and 
Joseph  has  been  adopted  as  the  pro-cathedral,  Am- 
bala,  Higsar,  Karmal,  Patiala,  Nabha,  Sind,  Loharu, 
and  Maler  Kotla,  taken  from  the  Archdiocese  of  Agra; 
and  Mandi,  Suket,  Kulu,  Lahul  and  Spiti,  taken  from 
the  Diocese  of  Lahore.  As  yet  the  appointment  of 
suffragans  has  been  reserved  to  the  future  by  the  Holy 
See.  As  the  two  more  ancient  dioceses  are  confided 
respectively  to  the  Italian  and  Belgian  Franciscans  of 
the  Capuchin  Reform,  so  the  new  archdiocese  has 
been  given  to  the  care  of  the  same  Fathers  of  the  Eng- 
lish province.  The  first  archbishop  appointed  is  the 
Most  Kev.  Anselm  E.  J.  Kencaly  who,  as  Father 
Anselm,  O.S.F.C..  was  well  known  in  England  as  a 
lector  in  logic  and  metaphysics,  guardian  of  Crawley 
monastery  in  Sussex,  a  member  of  the  Oxford  Union 
Society,  and  provincial  of  the  English  province,  before 
being  railed  to  Rome  as  dcfinitor  general  of  the  order. 
Consecrated  on  1  Jan.,  1911.  at  Rome  by  Cardinal 
Gotti,  assisted  by  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  and 
Archbishop  Jacquet,  after  visiting  England  to  select 
some  Fathers  of  the  English  province  to  accompany 
him.  he  sailed  for  India  on  IS  April,  and  was  wcl- 
comed  with  an  imposing  public  reception  on  his  arrival 
at  Simla  on  8  May. 

The  stations  with  resident  clergy  arc:  Simla,  Am- 
balla.  Dagshai,  Casauli,  and  Subathu.  The  stations 
visited  are:  Jutogh.  Solon,  stations  on  the  Kalka- 
Simla  railway  and  Kalka,  Karnal,  Patiala,  Rajpura, 
S'rsa,  and  Gind.  The  principal  educational  estab- 
lishments in  the  new  archdiocese  are  at  Simla  and 
AmbiUla.  At  Simla  the  Nuns  of  Jesus  and  Marv 
(established  in  IS(VI)  have  some  of  the  best  schools  in 
India  for  orphans,  hoarders,  and  the  f mining  of 

(established  ,„  lwtoi,  have  also  first-class  schools  for 


boarders  and  day-scholars.  There  is  a  private  school 
for  Iwys  under  the  care  of  the  Capuchin  Fathers  at 
Simla. 

Ernest  R.  Hcll. 

Simon,  Saint  and  Apostle. — The  name  of  Simon 
occurs  in  all  the  passages  of  the  Gospel  and  Acts, 
in  which  a  list  of  the  Apostles  is  given.  To  dis- 
tinguish him  from  St.  Peter  he  is  called  (Matt.,  x, 
4;  Mark,  iii,  18)  Kananaios  {**mr*ut),  or  Kananites 
(Karnflrrp),  and  Zelotes  (fijWr^t;  Luke,  vi,  15; 
Acts,  i,  13).  Both  surnames  have  the  same  significa- 
tion and  are  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  qan&  (the 
Zealous).  The  name  does  not  signify  that  he  belonged 
to  the  party  of  Zealots,  but  that  he  had  zeal  for  the 
Jewish  law,  which  practised  before  his  call.  ■  Jerome 
and  others  wrongly  assume  that  Kana  was  his  native 
place;  were  this  so,  he  should  have  been  called 
Kanaiot.  The  Greeks,  Copts,  and  Ethiopians 
identify  him  with  Nathanacl  of  Cana;  the  first- 
mentioned  also  identify  him  with  the  bridegroom  at 
the  marriage  of  Cana,  while  in  the  "Chronieon 
paschale"  and  elsewhere  he  is  identified  with  Simon 
Clopas.  The  Abyssinians  accordingly  relate  that  he 
suffered  crucifixion  as  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  after 
he  had  preached  the  Gospel  in  Samaria.  Where  he 
actually  preached  the  Gospel  is  uncertain.  Almost 
all  the  lands  of  the  then  known  world,  even  as  far 
as  Britain,  have  been  mentioned;  according  to  the 
Greeks,  he  preached  on  the  Black  Sea,  in  Egypt, 
Northern  Africa,  and  Britain,  while,  according  to 
the  Latin  "Paasio  Simonis  et  Judrc",  the  author  of 
which  was  (Lipsius  maintains)  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  history  of  the  Parthian  Empire  in  the  fin* 
century,  Simon  laboured  in  Persia,  and  was  there 
rnartyred  at  Suanir.  However,  Suanir  is  probably 
to  be  sought  in  Colchis.  According  to  Moses  of 
Chorene,  Simon  met  his  death  in  Wcriosphora  in 
Iberia;  according  to  the  Georgians,  he  preached  in 
Colchis,  His  place  of  burial  is  unknown.  Con- 
cerning his  relics  our  information  is  as  uncertain  as 
concerning  his  preaching.  From  Babylon  to  Rome 
and  Toulouse  we  find  traces  of  them;  at  Rome  they 
are  venerated  under  the  Altar  of  the  Crucifixion  in 
the  Vatican.  His  usual  attribute  is  the  saw,  since 
his  body  is  said  to  have  been  sawed  to  pieces,  and 
more  rarely  the  lance.  He  is  regarded  as  the  patron 
of  tanners.  In  the  Western  Church  he  is  venerated 
together  with  Jude  (Thad(Ueus);  in  the  East  sep- 
arately. The  Western  Church  keeps  his  feast  on 
28  October;  the  Greeks  and  Copts  on  10  May. 

Ada  .S.S\.  6ct.,  XII.  421-38;  Umv», 

latino  (BraswU,  1S98-1900).  1122;  BM. 


ed..  BruaarU.  1909).  231. 

Simon.  See  Peter,  Saint. 

Simon,  Richard.  See  Criticism,  Biblical;  In- 
troduction, Biblical 

Simone  da  Orsenigo,  a  Lombard  architect  and 
builder  of  the  fourteenth  century  w;ho^  "T^the 
chiefly  connected  with  the  cathedral  of  Milan  in  the 
course  of  its  erection.  He  was  probably  a  native  01 
the  town  of  Orsenigo  in  the  district  of  Como.  His  nana 
is  inscribed  in  1387  on  the  list  of  masters  o  wofk 
at  the  Duomo,  immediately  after  that  of  .Marco  da 
Campione,  who  heads  his  aviates,  am  I  .  J inne.  rs 
subsequently  alternately  with  that  of  Nicolas^ Bona 
venture  of 'Paris.  Orsenigo  is  "^"ggZS 
Another  master  of  the  same  name  Paolino  OwW 
was  likewise  employed  upon  the  works  of  the ,  athertrai 
in  1400  under  the  title  of  magiMcr  a  hgnammr.  perhaps 
master  of  the  scaffolding.  rtcoo*»»*. 

^^^,^Dn,.iMunp,«,l, '  Italian Sculptor. 


.V(«rv.  ,i,uk  SruUura  (Venice.  1SA3); 


M.  L.  Handlbt. 
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Simoniam,  aGnostic,  Antinomiansectof  theaecond    that  is,  the  rejection  of  Old  Testament  law.    As  late 

centurv  which  regarded  Simon  Magus  as  its  founder  an  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  Eulogiua  of 

and  which  traced  its  doctrines  back  to  him.    The  Alexandria  (in  Photius,  "  Bibliotheca*  cod.",  230) 

Simonians  are  mentioned  by  Hegesippus  (in  Euse-  opposed  Dositheans  who  regarded  Dositheus  as  the 

bius,  "Hist,  cccl.",  IV,  xxii);  their  doctrines  are  great  prophet,  foretold  by  Moses.    Dositheus  died 

quoted  and  opposed  in  connexion  with  Simon  Magus  a  tragic  death  from  starvation  ("  Pseudo-Clemen, 

by  Ireturus  ("Adv.  hacr."t  I,  xxiii),  by  the  "Philo-  Recognitions,"  I,  67,  72;  II,  11;  Origen,  "Contra 

sophumena"  (VI  ix-xx;  X,  xiij,  and  later  by  Epi-  Cels.",  I,  57;  VI,  11;  "De  principiis",  IV,  17;  "In 

phanius  ("Hacr.' ,  xxii).    In  the  "Philosophumena"  Matth.  Comm.".  XXX11,  P.  L.,  XIII,  1643:  "In 

Simon's  doctrine  is  described  according  to  his  reputed  Luc.  Horn.",  XXV,  ibid.,  1866;  Epiphanius,  "liter.", 

work,  "The  Great  Declaration";  it  is  evident  that  XX).    Like  Simon,  Menandcr  also  proclaimed  him- 

we  have  here  the  doctrinal  opinions  of  the  Simonians  self  to  be  the  one  sent  of  God,  the  Messias.  In 

as  they  had  developed  in  the  second  century.    Ac-  the  same  way  he  taught  the  creation  of  the  world 

cording  to  these  there  was  a  perfect,  eternal  ungener-  by  angels  who  were  sent  by  the  Ennoia.    He  asserted 

a  ted  being  (fire),  that  contained  an  invisible,  hidden  that  men  received  immortality  and  the  resurrection 

element  and  a  visible,  manifest  element;  the  hidden  by  his  baptism  and  practised  magical  arts.  The 

is  concealed  in  the  manifest;  the  action  of  both  is  sect  named  after  him,  the  Menandrians,  continued 

similar  to  that  of  the  intelligible  and  the  sensible  to  exist  for  a  considerable  length  of  time, 
in  Plato.    From  that  which  remains  concealed  of  the      See  the  bibliography  i«  Simon  Maoi-s. 
ungenerated  being  six  roots  (powers)  emanated  in  J-  I'-  Kirsch. 

pairs  and  these  pairs  correspond  at  the  same  time 

to  heaven  and  earth,  sun  and  moon,  air  and  water.       Simon  Magus. — According  to  the  testimony  of  St. 
In  their  potentiality  is  contained  the  entire  power.  Justin  ("  First  Apolog.",  xxvi),  whose  statement  as  to 
This  unlimited  power  is  the  "Standing  One"  (toriin),  this  should  probablv  be  believed,  Simon  came  from 
the  seventh  root  (power)  corresponding  to  the  seventh  Gitta  (in  the  Pseudo-Clementine  Homilies,  II,  xxii, 
day  after  the  six  days  of  creation.    This  seventh  called  (VtrdUr)  in  the  country  of  the  Samaritans.  At 
power  existed  before  the  world,  it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  the  outbreak  of  the  persecution  (c.  37  a.  D.)  of  the 
that  moved  upon  the  face  of  the  waters  (Gen.,  i,  2).  early  Christian  community  at  Jerusalem  that  began 
When  it  does  not  remain  in  the  six  root*  (in  i>oten-  with  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Stephen,  when  Philip  the 
tiality),  but  is  actually  developed  in  the  world,  it  is  Deacon  went  from  Jerusalem  to  Samaria,  Simon  lived 
then  in  substance,  magnitude,  and  perfection  the  same  in  the  latter  city.    Bv  his  magic  arts,  because  of 
as  the  unlimited  power  of  the  ungenerated  being  which  he  was  called  "Magus",  and  by  his  teachings 
(pantheistic  emanation).    As  the  female  side  of  the  in  which  he  announced  himself  as  the  "great  power  of 
original  being  appears  the  "thought  "  or  "conception"  God",  he  had  made  a  name  for  himself  and  had  won 
(f»wui),  which  is  the  mother  of  the  awns.    The  adherents.    He  listened  to  Philip's  sermons,  was  im- 
" Standing  One"  is  regarded  as  containing  both  pressed  by  them,  and  like  manv  of  his  countrymen 
sexes.    The  first  six  "powers"  an;  followed  by  other  was  baptized  and  united  with  the  community  of  be- 
less  important  emanations:  archangels,  angels,  the  lievers  in  Christ.    But,  as  was  evident  later,  his  con- 
demiurge  who  fashions  the  world,  who  is  also  the  version  was  not  the  result  of  the  inner  conviction  of 
God  of  the  Jews.    The  jealousy  of  the  inferior  faith  in  Christ  as  the  Redeemer,  but  rather  from  scl- 
spirits  seems  to  have  forced  the  "Ennoia"  to  take  fish  motives,  for  he  hoped  to  gain  greater  magical 
female  forms  and  to  migrate  from  one  body  into  an-  power  and  thus  to  increase  his  influence.    For  when 
other,  until  Simon  Magus,  the  great  power  sent  forth  the  Apostles  Peter  and  John  came  to  Samaria  to  be- 
by  the  original  being,  discovered  her  in  Helena  and  stow  on  the  believers  baptized  by  Philip  the  outpour- 
released  her.    The  deliverance  was  wrought  by  his  ing  of  the  Spirit  which  was  accompanied  by  miracu- 
being  recognized  as  the  highest  power  of  God,  the  lous  manifestations,  Simon  offered  them  money,  de- 
" Standing  One".    Men  are  also  saved  by  accepting  siring  them  to  grant  him  what  he  regarded  as  magical 
Simon's  doctrine,  by  recognizing  him  as  the  great  power,  so  that  he  also  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  could 
power  of  God.    The  Old  Testament  and  its  law,  by  bestow  the  Holv  Ghost,  and  thereby  produce  such 
which  mankind  was  only  brought  into  bondage,  was  miraculous  results.    Full  of  indignation  at  such  an 
oppose* I  (antinomianism)  as  the  work  of  the  inferior  offer  Peter  rebuked  him  sharply,  exhorted  him  to  pen- 
god  of  the  Jews  (the  Demiurge).    The  Simonians  ance  and  conversion  and  warned  him  of  the  wicked- 
used  magic  and  theurgy,  incantations,  and  love-  ness  of  his  conduct.    Under  the  influence  of  Peter's 
potions;  they  declared  idolatry  a  matter  of  indiffer-  rebuke  Simon  begged  the  Apostles  to  pray  for  him 
ence  that  was  neither  good  nor  bad,  proclaimed  (Acts,  viii,  9-29).    However,  according  to  the  unani- 
fornication  to  lie  perfect  love,  and  led  very  disor-  mous  report  of  the  authorities  of  the  second  century, 
derly,  immoral  lives.    In  general,  they  regarded  noth-  he  persisted  in  his  false  views.    The  ecclesiastical 
ing  in  itself  as  good  or  bad  by  nature.    It  was  not  writers  of  the  early  Church  universally  represent  him 
good  works  that  made  men  blessed,  in  the  next  world,  as  the  first  heretic,  the  "  Father  of  Heresies", 
but  the  grace  bestowed  by  Simon  and  Helena  on       Simon  is  not  mentioned  again  in  the  writings  of  the 
those    who    united    with    them.    The    Simonians  New  Testament.    The  account  in  the  Acts  of  the 
venerated  and  worship|»ed  Simon  under  the  image  of  Apostles  is  the  sole  authoritative  report  that  we  have 
Zeus,  and  Helena  under  that  of  Athene.    The  sect  about  him.    The  statements  of  the  writers  of  the  sec- 
flourished  in  Syria,  in  various  districts  of  Asia  Minor,  ond  century  concerning  him  lire  largely  legendary,  and 
and  at  Home.    In  the  third  centurv  remnants  of  it  it  is  difficult  or  rather  impossible  to  extract  from  them 
still  existed  (Origen.  "Contra  Cels.  ,  1,57;  VI,  11),  any  historical  fact  the  details  of  which  are  established 
which  survived  until  the  fourth  century.    Eusebius  with  certainty.    St.  Justin  of  Rome  ("First  Apolog. ", 
("Hist,  eccl.",  II,  xiii)  calls  the  Simonians  the  most  xxvi,  lvi;  "Dialogus  c.  Tryphonem",  exx)  describes 
immoral  and  depraved  of  mankind.    Closely  con-  Simon  as  a  man  who,  at  the  instigation  of  demons, 
nected  with  them  were  the  Dositheans  and  Men-  claimed  to  be  a  god.    Justin  says  further  that  Simon 
andrians.    who   should   be   regarded   probably   as  came  to  Rome  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
brmiches  of  the  Simonians.    Their  names  came  from  dius  and  by  his  magic  art*  won  many  followers  so 
Dositheus  and  Meander,  of  whom  the  first,  a  Samari-  that  these  erected  on  the  islam!  in  the  Tiber  a  statue 
tan,  was  originally  the  teacher  and  then  the  pupil  to  him  as  a  divinity  with  the  inscription  "Simon  the 
of  Simon  Magus,  while  Menander  was  a  pupil  and,  Holy  God".    The  statue,  however,  that  Justin  took 
after  Simon's  death,  his  most  important  successor,  for  one  dedicated  to  Simon  was  undoubtedly  one 
Dositheus  is  said  to  have  opposed  antinomianism,  of  the  old  Sabine  divinity  Semo  Sancu*.    Statues  of 
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this  early  pod  with  similar  inscriptions  have  been 
found  on  the  island  in  the  Tiber  and  elsewhere  in 
Rome.  It  is  plain  that  the  interchange  of  e  and  i  in 
the  Roman  characters  led  Justin,  or  the  Roman  Chris- 
tians before  him,  to  look  upon  the  statue  of  the  early 
Sabine  deity,  of  whom  they  knew  nothing,  as  a 
statue  of  the  magician.  Whether  Justin's  opinion 
that  Simon  Magus  came  to  Rome  rests  only  on  the 
fact  that  he  believed  Roman  followers  had  erected  this 
Btatue  to  him,  or  whether  he  had  other  information  on 
this  point,  cannot  now  be  positively  determined.  His 
testimony  cannot,  therefore,  be  verified  and  so  re- 
mains doubtful.  The  later  anti-heretical  writers  who 
report  Simon's  residence  at  Rome,  take  Justin  and  the 
apocryphal  Acts  of  Peter  as  their  authority,  so  that 
their  testimony  is  of  no  value.  Simon  brought  with 
with  him,  so  Justin  and  other  authorities  state,  a  par- 
amour from  Tyre  called  Helena.  He  claimed  that  she 
was  the  first  conception  (*»»o<a)  whom  he,  as  the 
"great  power  of  God",  had  freed  from  bondage. 

Simon  plays  an  important  part  in  the  "Pseudo- 
Clementines  '.  He  appears  here  as  the  chief  antag- 
onist of  the  Apostle  Peter,  by  whom  he  is  everywhere 
followed  and  opposed.  The  alleged  magical  arts  of  the 
magician  and  Peter's  efforts  against  him  are  described 
in  a  way  that  is  absolutely  imaginary.  The  entire  ac- 
count lacks  all  historical  basis.  In  the  "Philoso- 
phumena"  of  Hippolytus  of  Rome  (vi,  vii-xx),  the 
doctrine  of  Simon  and  his  followers  is  treated  in  de- 
tail. The  work  also  relates  circumstantially  how  Si- 
mon laboured  at  Rome  and  won  many  by  hiB  magic 
arts,  and  how  he  attacked  the  Apostles  Peter  and 
Paul  who  opposed  him.  According  to  this  account 
the  reputation  of  the  magician  was  greatly  injured  by 
the  efforts  of  the  two  Apostles  and  the  number  of  his 
followers  became  constantly  smaller.  He  conse- 
quently left  Rome  and  returned  to  his  home  at  Gitta. 
In  order  to  give  his  scholars  there  a  proof  of  his  higher 
nature  and  divine  mission  and  thus  regain  his  au- 
thority, he  had  a  grave  dug  and  permitted  himself  to 
be  buried  in  it,  after  previously  prophesying  that  after 
three  days  he  would  rise  alive  from  it.  But  the 
promised  resurrection  did  not  take  place;  Simon  died 
in  the  grave.  The  apocryphal  Acts  of  St.  Peter  give 
an  entirely  different  account  of  Simon's  conduct  at 
Rome  and  of  his  death  (Lipsius,  "Die  apokryphen 
Apostclgeschichtcn  und  Apostellegenden",  II,  Pt.  I 
(Brunswick,  1887).  In  this  work  also  great  stress  is 
laid  upon  the  struggle  between  Simon  and  the  two 
Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  at  Rome.  By  his  magic  arts 
Simon  had  also  sought  to  win  the  Emperor  Nero  for 
himself,  an  attempt  in  which  he  had  been  thwarted  by 
the  Apostles.  As  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  doctrines 
Simon  offered  to  ascend  into  the  heavens  before  the 
eyes  of  Xero  and  the  Roman  populace;  bv  magic  he 
did  rise  in  the  air  in  the  Roman  Forum,  but  the  pray- 
ers of  the  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  caused  him  to  fall, 
so  that  he  was  severely  injured  and  shortly  afterwards 
died  miserably.  Arnobius  reports  this  alleged  at- 
tempt to  fly  and  the  death  of  i  Simon  with  still  other 
particulars  ("Adv.  nationes",  ii.  xii;  of.  "Constit. 
Apost. ",  vi,  ix).  This  legend  led  later  to  the  erection 
of  a  church  dedicated  to  the  Apostles  on  the  alleged 
ypot  of  Simon's  fall  near  the  Via  Sacra  above  the 
Forum.  The  stones  of  the  pavement  on  which  the 
Apostles  knelt  in  prayer  and  which  an*  said  to  contain 
the  impression  of  their  knees,  are  now  in  the  wall  of 
the  Church  of  Santa  Francesca  Homana. 

AH  these  narratives  belong  naturallv  to  the  do- 
main of  legend.  It  is  evident  from  them,  however, 
that,  according  to  the  tradition  of  the  second  centurv, 
Simon  Magus  amx-ared  as  an  opponent  of  Christian 
doctrine  and  of  the  Apostles,  and  as  a  heretic  or  rather 
as  a  false  Mesnias  of  the  Apostolic  age.  This  view 
rests  on  (he  sole  authoritative  historical  account  of 
m,  that  givenjts  by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It 

far  one  or  another  detail 


of  his  later  life,  as  given  in  essentially  legendary  form 
in  the  authorities  of  the  second  century  and  the  fol- 
lowing era,  may  be  traced  to  historical  tradition. 
Baur  ("  Die  christl.  Gnosis",  310)  and  some  of  his  ad- 
herents have  denied  the  historical  existence  of  Simon 
and  his  sect.  This  view,  opposed  to  the  account  in 
the  Book  of  Acta,  and  to  the  tradition  of  the  second 
century,  is  now  abandoned  by  all  serious  historians. 
Further  this  "legendary"  Simon  was  made  an  essen- 
tial link  by  the  Tubingen  School  of  Baur  and  his  fol- 
lowers for  historical  evidence  of  the  alleged  "Pe- 
trine"  and  "Pauline"  factions  in  the  early  Church, 
which  had  fought  with  one  another  and  from  whose 
union  the  Catholic  Church  arose.  For  the  same  rea- 
sons this  school,  especially  Lipsius,  assigns  the  labours 
of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  which  it  claims  are  first  made 
known  by  these  apocryphal  writings,  to  the  domain 
of  legend.  All  these  theories,  however,  are  without 
basis  and  have  been  abandoned  by  serious  historical 
scholars,  even  among  non-Catholics  (cf.  Schmidt, 
" Petrus  in  Rom",  Lucerne,  1892).  A  developed  sys- 
tem of  doctrines  is  attributed  to  Simon  and  his  fol- 
lowers in  the  anti-heretical  writings  of  the  early 
Church,  especially  in  Irentcus  ("Adv.  hier.",  I,  xxiii; 
IV:  VI,  xxxiii),  in  the  "Philosophumena"  (VI,  VII 
so.),  and  in  Epiphanius  ("  Hier. ",  XXII).  The  work 
"The  Great  Declaration"  ("AirA$<w.»  m*7«M)  was  also 
ascribed  to  Simon,  and  the  "Pseudo-Clementines" 
also  present  his  teaching  in  detail.  How  much  of  this 
system  actually  belonged  to  Simon  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined. Still  his  doctrine  seems  to  have  been  a 
heathen  Gnosticism,  in  which  he  proclaimed  himself 
as  the  Standing  One  (V<rrii»),  the  principal  emanation 
of  the  Deity  and  the  Redeemer.  According  to  Iren- 
R'us  he  claimed  to  have  appeared  in  Samaria  as  the 
Father,  in  Judea  as  the  Son,  and  among  the  heathen 
as  the  Holy  Ghost,  a  manifestation  of  the  Eternal. 
He  asserted  that  Helena,  who  went  about  with  him, 
was  the  first  conception  of  the  Deity,  the  mother  of 
all,  by  whom  the  Deity  had  created  the  angels  and  the 
leons.  The  cosmic  forces  had  cast  her  into  corporeal 
bonds,  from  which  she  was  released  by  Simon  as  the 
great  power.  In  morals  Simon  was  probably  Anti- 
nomian,  an  enemy  of  Old  Testament  law.  His  magi- 
cal arts  were  continued  by  his  disciples;  these  led 
unbridled,  licentious  lives,  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  whirl;  they  had  BMPSrl  from  their  BMMtBT. 
At  any  rate  they  called  themselves  Simonians,  giving 
Simon  Magus  as  their  founder. 

ErsEDitia.  Church  Hut..  II,  13;  HluiExrr.U).  Krltfrvtuhichl* 
d„  Vrchrirtcntum,  (Lriptig.  1884):  HaQHUIIH,  />«« 
Kirch*  (Freiburg.  1864).  OAS  «qq.;  Langen.  Pv  <  ItmntromaM. 
ihrt  Entlrhuna  u.  ihrt  Trndmen  (Gotha,  1890);  W  AlTI,  Du 
/W/o-A7«t«/tnrn  (I-cipiig.  1904):  Lcoaso U  •""•"Y. 
Ummdarit  di  Simon*  Mago  c  dtlla  run  ruiuta  »»  .W™  »««  « 
are*.  criM."  (1900).  29-66;  Savio.  ft  Cjwlino  MM '  »  *  «ff 


leori  del  Simone  Mnt/o  in 
532  aq.,  673  «o.;  PiUmcr 
rtarh  drn  pirwIoAlrmmtir 


Roma  in  Cirilta  cottolica  (1910). 
l^ben  u.  Lthrt  Simon*  df  Mwr' 
chen    Homilitn  (K»t«*burg.  1895): 


KKDMCH,  Otr  ,immiani*cht  Sfhrifl  ArA+WK  ,{"]f"^?  ZfZ'liL 
0~tA.drrPhilo.ophi*  <1910>.374  «i 


thr  Chndian 

B.V. 


j.  p. 


Simon  of  Cascia  (SrvnoNE  Fidatt),  Blessed, 
Italian  preacher  and  ascetical  writer,  b.  at  Cascia.  Italy ; 
d.  at  Florence,  2  February,  1348.  At  an  early  age  he 
entered  the  Order  of  Augustinian  Hermits,  where  he 
became  distinguished  for  learning  and  as  a  model  of 
even-  monast  ic  virt  ue.  I  le  displayed  great  ahibt  y  as 
a  preacher,  and  his  sermons  at  Perugia,  Ik.logna, 
Siena,  and  Florence  bore  much  fruit,  He  was  espe- 
cially successful  in  his  work  among  fallen  women 
making  many  conversions  and  founding  for  them  a 
house  of  penance.  He  also  established  at  Florence  a 
convent  of  women  under  the  Augustinian  rule,  ne 
was  beatified  by  Gregory  XVI  in  1*13.  ^ 
"  De  gestis  Christi",  a  history  of  the  Gosj^ls  11  fifteen 
books  wherein  the  mystical  sense  of  the  sacre-l  n.irra 
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tive  is  simply  but  learnedlv  set  forth.  The  work  was 
published  at  Basle  (1517),"  Cologne  (1533,  1540),  and 
Katisbon  (1733).  He  is  likewise  the  author  of  an 
"Ejtpositio  super  evangelia"  (Venice,  1486;  Florence, 
1496),  of  a  work  in  Italian  on  the  evils  existing  among 
the  clergy  (Milan.  1521;  Turin,  1779),  and  a  treatise 
"De  beaU  Virgrae"  (Basle,  1517).  Unpublished 
works  of  his  are  "De  doctrina  Christiana":  "Dc  vita 
Christiana";  "De  cognitione  peccati":  'Expositio 
symboli";  "De  speculo  crucis";  "De  oonflictu 
christiano". 

Hl'RTER,  SomenHalor.  BLANCHE  M.  KeLLT. 

Simon  of  Cramaud,  cardinal,  b.  near  Rochechou- 
art  in  the  Diocese  of  Limoges  before  1360;  d.  at  Poi- 
tiers 14  Dec.,  1422.  He  studied  law  at  Orleans  and 
later  enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation  as  a  canonist. 
In  1382  he  became  Bishop  of  Agen,  was  transferred  to 
Betters  in  1383,  and  to  Poitiers  in  1385.  He  never 
occupied  the  See  of  Sens  to  which  he  was  named  in 
1390;  but  the  following  year  he  became  titular  Patri- 
arch of  Alexandria  and  Administrator  of  the  Diocese 
of  Avignon.  His  appointment  to  the  archicpisco- 
pal  See  of  Reims  (1409)  was  followed  by  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  cardinalate  in  1413,  and  from  that  date 
until  his  death  he  was  Administrator  of  the  Diocese 
of  Poitiers.  A  very  prominent  figure  in  the  Great 
Schism,  he  resolutely  championed  the  cause  of  Clem- 
ent VII,  but  was  a  decided  opponent  of  his  successor, 
Benedict  XIII.  In  diplomatic  missions  and  at  na- 
tional synods  he  agitated  in  favour  of  the  withdrawal 
from  the  hitter's  obedience.  As  a  president  of  the 
Council  of  Pisa  in  1409  he  proclaimed  the  deposition  of 
both  Gregory  XII  and  Benedict  XIII,  and  secured  the 
elect  ion  of  Alexander  V.  At  the  Council  of  Constance 
an  extraordinary  form  of  papal  election,  which  granted 
a  vote  to  certain  national  delegates  along  with  the 
cardinals,  was  carried  largely  through  his  efforts. 
In  his  writings,  still  widely  scattered  and  to  a  great 
extent,  unedited,  he  so  exaggerates  the  authority 
of  the  civil  power  to  the  detriment  of  the  spiritual 
rights  of  t  he  Apostolic  See  t  hat  some  of  his  views  are 
really  schismatical.  He  has  been  rightly  called  a  pre- 
cursor of  both  theological  and  political  Gallicaniam. 

Saijcmoieb  in  Dirt.  TkM.  Calh.,  Ill  (P»ri»,  190S).  *.  v. 
CramauH;  I  OEM.  Th*  Oval  Sehim  o/Uu  Wat  (New  York,  1907), 

157.  pmdm.  N  A  Webek 

Simon  of  Cremona,  a  theological  writer  and  cele- 
brated preacher  belonging  to  the  Order  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, date  of  birth  unknown;  d.  at  Padua,  1390. 
He  flourished  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  field  of  his  labours  was  Northern  Italy, 
especially  the  Venetian  territory.  Excerpts  from  his 
sermons  were  published  under  the  title  ';Postilla 
super  Evangeliis  et  Epistolis  Omnium  Dominicarum" 
(Reutlingen,  1484).  He  left  several  works  in  manu- 
script, among  which  may  be  mentioned  "  In  Quatuor 
Libros  Sententiarum",  "Qun-stiones  dc  indulgentia 
PortiuncuUc",  and  "  Quawtioncs  de sanguine Christi". 
Omisocm.  BM.  Auou*.  (IngoUU.lt.  1768).  278  «W. 

Jam     F.  Driscoll. 

Simon  of  Sudbury,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  b. 
at  Sudburv.  Suffolk,  England,  of  middles-lass  parent*, 
date  of  birth  unknown;  d.  at  London,  14  June,  1381. 
After  taking  a  degree  in  law  at  Paris,  he  proceeded 
to  Rome,  became  chaplain  to  Innocent  VI,  and  was 
sent  to  England  as  nuncio  to  Edward  III  in  1356.  In 
1361  Sudbury  was  made  Bishop  of  Ixindon,  after 
being  chancellor  of  Salisbury.  He  was  busy  with 
John  of  Gaunt  over  negotiations  with  France  in 
1372-73,  and  while  complaints  were  made  that  his 
cathedral  in  London  was  neglected,  the  bishop  en- 
riched his  native  town  by  building  and  endowing  a 
collegiate  church  on  the  site  of  his  father's  old  house. 
Sudbury  succeeded  Langham  as  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury in  1375,  and  his  friendship  with  John  of  Gaunt 


and  the  Lancastrian  party  at  once  brought  him  into 
opposition  with  Courtenay,  Bishop  of  London,  and 
William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of  Winchester.  Sud- 
bury was  an  amiable  but  not  a  strong  man,  and  John 
of  Gaunt's  support  of  Wyclif  made  the  archbishop 
reluctant  to  proceed  against  the  latter.  Courte- 
nay's  pressure  forced  Wyclif  to  be  summoned  before 
the  bishops  in  1377,  but  Wyclif,  who  had  not  yet 
incurred  a  formal  charge  of  heresy,  had  Lancas- 
ter and  the  influence  of  the  court  at  his  back,  and 
escaped  condemnation.  Archbishop  Sudbury  be- 
came lord  chancellor  in  1380,  on  the  resignation 
of  Scrope,  and  this  acceptance  of  office  cost  him 
his  life  a  year  later  at  the  great  uprising  of  the 
peasants. 

On  11  June,  1381,  the  archbishop  was  with  Richard 
II  and  his  ministers  in  the  Tower  of  London,  when 
the  peasants  marched  on  the  capital.  On  14  June, 
while  Richard  was  holding  conference  with  Wat 
Tyler  at  Mile  End,  and  agreeing  to  the  demands  of 
the  peasants,  a  crowd  invadea  the  Tower  crying 
"Where  is  the  traitor  to  the  kingdom?  Where  is 
the  spoiler  of  the  commons?"  "Neither  a  traitor, 
nor  despoilcr  am  I,  but  thy  archbishop",  came  the 
reply.  In  vain  the  archbishop  warned  the  mob  that 
heavy  punishment  would  follow  his  death ;  the  hat  red 
of  the  people  against  all  whom  they  judged  rwqxmsiblo 
for  the  poll-tax  left  no  room  in  their  hearts  for  mercy. 
The  archbishop  was  dragged  from  his  chamber  to 
Tower  Hill,  and  there  witnmanv  blows  his  head  was 
struck  off — to  be  placed  on  London  Bridge,  according 
to  the  savage  custom  of  the  time.  A  few  days  later, 
when  the  rising  was  over,  the  head  was  taken  down, 
and,  with  the  archbishop's  body,  removed  to  Canter- 
bun'  for  burial.  It  was  said  that  Sudbury,  when 
Bishop  of  London,  had  discouraged  pilgrimages  to 
the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury;  he  was 
known  to  be  the  friend  of  John  of  Lancaster,  and  he 
had  imprisoned  John  Ball,  the  peasant  leader,  as  his 
predecessors  had  done,  at  Maidstone.  But  the  fact 
that  he  was  chancellor  was  the  real  cause  of  Sudbury  s 
violent  death.  Nevertheless,  there  were  many 
who  loved  the  mild  and  gentle  archbishop,  and  who 
counted  him  a  martyr. 

Ktmkh,  Fadera;  K.niukto.v.  Chronicon  Anglur,v4.  Thompson  ; 
Waumnobam.  Hit.  Anetimna;  Hioden.  Poti/rhrontcon;  all  in 

Joseph  Clayton. 

t.i  m  Tournai,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Paris  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
dates  of  birth  and  death  unknown.  He  was  teaching 
before  1184,  as  he  signed  a  document  at  the  same 
time  as  Gerard  de  Pucelle,  who  died  in  that  year 
Bishop  of  Coventry.  The  chroniclers  of  the  jxriod, 
however  they  differ  on  other  points,  are  unanimous 
in  proclaiming  Simon's  brilliancy  in  philosophy, 
which  subject  he  taught  for  ten  years.  Later  he 
lectured  on  theology  with  equal  success.  In  his 
lectures  he  utilised  the  many  works,  including  Aris- 
totle's philosophical  writings,  which  were  being  made 
known  by  the  labours  of  the  Aral)  translators. 
Simon's  teachings  aroused  suspicion  as  early  as  the 
end  of  the  twelfth  century.  His  enemies  were, 
probably,  the  opponents  of  the  new  philosophy; 
the  accounts  given  by  Thomas  de  Cantimpre,  Mat- 
thew Paris,  and  Giraldus  Cambrensis  More,  them, 
though  differing  considerably  as  *o  details,  agree  at 
least  in  saying  that  Simon  was  struck  dumb  as  a 
punishment  for  his  blasphemy  or  hi*  heretical  asser- 
tions regarding  the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith.  It 
would  be  difficult  now  to  determine  whether  in  pri- 
vate conversation  he  made  statements  that  are  not 
contained  in  his  works;  the  latter,  however,  of  which 
but  few  have  been  printed,  are  orthodox.  I  hey 
consist  chicflv  of  a  "Summa  theologies  or  Sen  ten- 
tin- ",  various  "Qiucstiones",  "Sermons  ,  and  the 
"Expositio  in  svmbolum  s.  Athanasn'  printed  in  the 
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"Bibliothecn  Casinensis",  IV  (Rome,  1880).  322-46. 
The  work  entitled  "  De  tribus  impostoribua  was  not 
written  by  Simon.  A  letter  of  Stephen  of  Tournai, 
earlier  than  1192,  speaks  in  very  flattering  terms  of  a 
Simon,  who  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the 
subject  of  thin  article. 

Hitt.  I.Mer.  dt  la  France.  XVI,  388-94;  DtMru  and  Chats- 
LAIN.  Chartulanm  L'nitrr:  Paru,  I,  45.  71:  UaI  K**1'.  Hlttmre  de 
la  philotuphir  tetAatiurue  1  Pari*,  1880),  A8-62:  Sotict*  et  eitraiU 
dt*  «miiu«ti<<  dt  la  HM.  An/..  XXXI.  pt.  II.  293-300;  \aticet 
ft  •■tiraU'  dr  qutlqurt  manuteriU  (Paiia,  1M>1>,  III.  250-JV9; 
l°r.nicn»  ro-Hrixxe.  iirundrun  der  Gt*ehickU  dtr  Philosophui 
I  Berlin,  IU05),  II.  211.  277.  rlr.;  DB  Wulf.  Histairt  dt  la  phil- 
otophv  tcotattique  .  .  .  dam  Us  Pay  Rat  (BrumrUi,  1H95),  39. 
etc.;  Ilittoirtdela  Pkilotopkutn  Hdgiqut  (BruwcU..  11110).  5ft-57. 

J.  DE  (. ill t l.l.l NCK. 

Simon  Stock,  Saint,  b.  in  the  County  of  Kent, 
England,  about  1105;  d.  in  the  Carmelite  monastery 
at  Bordeaux,  France,  16  May,  1265.  On  account 
of  his  English  birth  he  is  also  called  Simon  Anglus. 
It  is  said  that  when  twelve  years  old  he  began  to 
live  as  a  hermit  in  the  hollow  trunk  of  an  oak,  and 
later  to  have  become  an  itinerant  preacher  until  he 
entered  the  Carmelite  Order  which  had  just  come  to 
England.  According  to  the  same  tradition  he  went 
as  a  Carmelite  to  Rome,  and  from  there  to  Mt. 
Carmel,  where  he  spent  several  years.  All  that  is 
historically  certain  is  that  in  1247  he  was  elected 
the  sixth  general  of  the  Carmelites,  as  successor  to 
Alan,  at  the  first  chapter  held  at  Aylesford,  England. 
Notwithstanding  his  great  age  he  showed  remarkable 
energy'  as  general  and  did  much  for  the  benefit  of 
the  order,  so  that  he  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most 
celebrated  of  its  generals.  During  his  occupancy 
of  the  office  the  order  became  widely  spread  in  south- 
ern and  western  Europe,  especially  in  England; 
above  all,  he  was  able  to  found  houses  in  the  university 
cities  of  that  era.  as  in  1248  at  Cambridge,  in  1253 
at  Oxford,  in  1260  at  Paris  and  Bologna.  This  ac- 
tion was  of  the  greatest,  iniportance  both  for  the 
growth  of  the  institution  and  for  the  training  of  its 
younger  members.  Simon  was  also  able  to  gain 
at  least  the  temporary  approbation  of  Innocent  IV, 
for  the  altered  rule  of  the  order  which  had  been 
adapted  to  European  conditions.  Nevertheless  the 
order  was  greatly  oppressed,  and  it  was  still  struggling 
everywhere  to  secure  admission,  either  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  secular  clergy,  or  the  toleration 
of  the  other  orders.  In  these  difficulties,  as  Guilclnms 
de  Sanvico  (shortly  after  1291)  relaN-s,  the  monks 
prayed  to  their  patroness  the  Blessed  Virgin.  "And 
the  Virgin  Mary  revealed  to  their  prior  that  they  were 
to  apply  fearlessly  to  Pope  Innocent,  for  they  would 
receive  from  him  an  effective  remedv  for  these  dif- 
ficulties". (Cf.  "Speculum  Carmel.1',  1.  101  sqq.; 
Zimmermann,  325;  "Biblioth.  Carmelit.",  I,  609). 
The  prior  followed  the  counsel  of  the  Virgin,  and  the 
order  received  a  Bull  or  letter  of  protection  from  In- 
nocent IV  against  these  molestations.  It  is  an  his- 
torical fact  that  Innocent  IV  issued  this  papal 
letter  for  the  Carmelites  under  date  of  13  January, 
1252,  at  Perugia  ("Rcgistr.  Innoc.  IV",  ed.  Berger, 

in,  21,  n.  5563). 

Later  Carmelite  writers  give  more  details  of  such 


a  vision  and  revelation.  Johannes  Grossi  wrote 
his  "  Viridarium"  about  1430,  and  he  relates  that  the 
Mother  of  God  appeared  to  Simon  Stock  with  the 
scapular  of  the  order  in  her  hand.  This  scapular 
she  gave  him  with  the  words:  "Hoc  erit  tioi  et 
cunctis  Carmelitis  privilegium,  in  hoc  habitu  moriens 
salvabitur"  (This  shall  be  the  privilege  for  you 
and  for  all  Carmelites,  that  anyone  dying  in  this 
habit  shall  be  saved).  On  account  of  this  great  priv- 
ilege many  distinguished  Englishmen,  such  as  King 
Edward  II,  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  and  many 
others  of  the  nobility  secretly  wore  (clam  portavtruni) 
the  Carmelit*?  scapular  under  their  clothing  and  died 
with  it  on  ("Speeul.  Carmelit.".  1,  139;  Zimmermann, 
340).  In  Grossi's  narrative,  however,  the  scapular 
of  the  order  must  tie  taken  to  mean  the  habit  of  the 
Carmelites  and  not  as  the  Bmall  Carmelite  scapular. 
As  was  the  custom  in  medieval  times  among  the  other 
orders,  the  Carmelites  gave  their  habit  or  at  kill 
their  scapular  to  their  benefactors  and  friends  <jf 
high  rank,  that  these  might  have  a  share  in  the 
privilege  apparently  connected  with  their  habit  or 
scapular  by  the  Blessed  Virgin.  It  is  possible  that 
the  Carmelites  themselves  at  that  period  won-  their 
scapular  at  night  in  a  smaller  form  just  as  they  did 
at  a  later  date  and  at  the  present  time:  namely,  in 
about  the  form  of  the  scapular  for  the  present  third 
order.  If  this  is  so  they  could  give  laymen  their 
scapular  in  this  form.  At  a  later  date,  probably  not 
until  the  sixteenth  century',  instead  of  the  scapular 
of  the  order  the  Bmall  scapular  was  given  as  token 
of  the  scapular  brotherhood  (cf.  Zimmermann,  351 
sq.;  Wessels,  "Analecta  Ord.  Carmel."  (1911),  119 
sqq.).  To-day  the  brotherhood  regards  this  as  its 
chief  privilege,  and  one  it  owes  to  St.  Simon  Stock, 
that  anyone  who  dies  wearing  the  scapular  is  not 
eternally  lost.  In  this  way  the  chief  privilege  and 
entire  history  of  the  little  Carmelite  scapular  w 
connected  with  the  name  of  St.  Simon  Stock.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  granting  that  Grossi's  narra- 
tive, related  above,  and  the  Carmelite  tradition  are 
worthy  of  belief,  even  though  they  have  not  the 
full  value  of  historical  proof  (see  Scapi'lar).  That 
Simon  himself  was  distinguished  by  special  venera- 
tion of  and  love  for  the  Virgin  is  shown  by  the  anti- 
phonica  "Flos  Carmeh"  and  "Ave  Stella  Matutina  , 
which  he  wrote,  and  which  have  been  adopted  in  the 
breviary  of  the  Caked  Carmelites.  Besides  these 
antipho'nies  other  works  have  been  incorrectly  at- 
tributed to  him.  The  first  biographical  accounts  of 
Simon  belong  to  the  year  1430,  but  these  are  not 
entirely  reliable.  However,  he  was  not  at  this  tune 
publicly  venerated  as  a  saint;  it  was  not  until  1435 
that  his  feast  was  put  in  the  choral  books  of  the  monas- 
tery at  Bordeaux.  It  was  introduced  before  MM 
into  Ireland  and.  probably  at  the  same  time,  into 
England;  bv  a  decree  of  the  General  Chapter  oi 
1564  its  celebration  was  commanded  for  the  entire 
order.  „  kiM 

Ada  .<5.S..  May,  III.  Ml  m.;  ZimmewmaSN.  Mmumtnt-  >> ^ 
Carmel..  I  <!>W  1907).  313  22:  £»O.TE- Marie.  I'™"" 
S.  D.  du  Mont-Carmsl  (Brujtos.  1910);  »«  »'•"  CaRMEUTS 
Order,  and  Scapula*. 
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